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PKEFACE 


TO 


THE   THIRD  EDITION. 


The.  fiist  Edition  of  the  Dictionaiy  of  Qreek  and  Boman  AntiqtdtieB  was 

pobliabed  in  1842  ;  the  second,  improved  and  enlarged,  appeared  in  1848, 

mod  which  time  the  work  has  been  reprinted  from  the  stereotyped  plates 

without  alteration.     The  fact  that  forty-two  years  have  elapsed  since  any 

diange  was  made  in  the  work  shows  of  itself  that  a  new  Edition  has 

become  necessary.      Moreover,  these  years  have  been  a  period  of  quite 

exceptional  activity  both  in  classical  research  and  exploration;  and  in 

most,  and  indeed  nearly  all,  the  subjects  treated  in  this  work,   recent 

treatiBes  and  recent  discoveries  have  amplified  or  superseded  much  of 

the  in£[>rmation  which  was  available  for  the  writers  of  the  articles  in  the 

former  Editions.     These  are  especially  subjects  relating  to  constitutional 

hitfuny  and  law,  religious  offices  and  festivals,  architecture  and  arts  in 

(iCeoeral,  coins,  dress,  and  domestic  life.    The  views  held  on  many  of  these 

Bnbjects  have  been  greatly  altered  by  newly  discovered  inscriptions,  by 

additions  to  mosexuns  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  and  by  the  labours  of 

recent  acholarship  bestowed  upon  such  collections. 

^ngraphy  alone  has  revolutionised  several  departments  of  knowledge. 

The  inscriptions  known  to  Boeckh  and  Orelli  forty  years  ago  are  almost 

JTwrignificant  in  amount  compared  with  the  wealth  of  material  which  has 

aeciunalated  imder  their  successors.     In  many  cases  the  discovery  of  single 

inscriptions  has  had  results  of  unexpected  importance.     We  may  instance 

tl»  BOW  light  thrown  upon  the  laws  of  Crete  by  the  inscription  at  Gortyn, 

and  upon   Boman  municipal  law  by  those  at  Malaca  and   Salpensa,  in 

Spun.    Nor  has  epigraphy  been  the  only  department  of  archaeological 

nseardi.    The  excavations  of  ancient  sites  have  not  only  thrown  new  light 

upon  the  temples,  tombs,  theatres,  and  domestic  architecture  of  the  Greeks 

and  Bomans,  but  have  yielded  many  treasures  of  art,  pottery,  and  ornaments, 

iDnatrating  the  domestic  life  of  the  ancients.     It  is  only  necessary  to 

allude  to  the  excavations  of  the  pre-historic  sites  of  Troy,  Mycenae,  and 

Tiiyns,   of  Olympia,   Halicamassus,  and  Ephesu8,   of  the  Acropolis   of 
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Athens,  and  of  many  others  which  cannot  be  enumerated  in  the  limits 
of  a  Preface. 

The  literary  activity  of  the  period,  in  reference  to  classical  subjects, 
has  been  scarcely  less    marked  than  the  vigoar  of  its  archaeolo^cal 
explorations.     The  constitutional  histories  both  of  Greece  and  Eome  have 
been  rewritten.    When  the  last  edition  was  published,  only  a  small  part  of 
the  great  work  of  Orote  had  appeared  :  this,  since  its  completion,  has  now 
been  supplemented  by  the  researches  of  Ernst  Curtius,  Busolt,  and  others, 
while  the  works  of  Mommsen  and  his  school  have  opened  up  new  views  of 
Eoman  constitutional  law  and  provincial  government.     At  the  same  time, 
the  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  so  long  treated  as  the  only  ''  ancients  " 
worth  studying,  has  come  to  be  regarded  less  and  less  as  an  isolated  group 
of  phenomena.    The  application  of  the  comparative  method  to   history 
(including  the  history  of  religions)  and  philology  has  furnished  a  key  to 
much  that  before  seemed  arbitrary  and  inexplicable.    The  phrases  "Ancient 
Law"  and  "Primitive  Culture"  have  acquired  a  new  meaning  in  the 
hands  of  eminent  writers :  much  that  had  been  thought  characteristic  of 
man  only  in  the  savage  state  has  been  shown  to  have  coexisted  with,  and 
even  to  have  survived,  the  flowering-time  of  Graeco-Koman,  not  to  say 
of  modem  civilisation.    Political  changes,  to<),  have  not  been   without 
influence  upon  the  modem  representatives  of  the  two  great  nations  of 
antiquity.    The  Italians  of  the  Kingdom  are  pursuing  with  renewed  vigour 
and  originahty  the  studies  which  they  had  never  suffered  to  fall  into 
decay :  the  Greeks,  in  the  happier  circumstances  of  the  last  few  years,  have 
throY^  themselves  with  zeal,  if  not  always  with  discretion,  into  the  records 
of  their  glorious  past.    It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  archaeo- 
logical hand-books,  to  which  the  former  editions  of  this  work  were  so  much 
indebted,  have  either  been  rewritten  (as,  for  instance,  the  Attische  Process^ 
the  Antiquities  of  K.  F.  Hermann  and  the  Becker-Marquardt  series),  or 
altogether  superseded  by  later  works. 

Accordingly,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  rewrite  a  great  part, 
and  remodel  the  remainder,  of  the  articles  i;n  the  present  Edition,  which 
may  therefore  be  regarded,  to  a  great  extent,  as  a  new  work.  It  contains 
eight  hundred  pages  more  than  the  old  Edition.  One-third  of  the 
articles  has  been  entirely  rewritten.  The  remaining  two-thirds  have 
been  in  all  oases  greatly  altered  :  scarcely  twenty  have  been  reprinted  as 
they  originally  stood.  There  are,  besides,  about  two  hundred  additional 
articles  which  did  not  appear  in  the  old  Edition,  many  of  consider- 
able length  and  importance,  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  all  omissions 
have  been  supplied.  The  subjects  are  more  extensively  illustrated  than 
formerly :  there  are  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  new  woodcuts  in 
the  present  Edition. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  give  a  list  of  even  the  most 
important  works  which  have  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  articles. 
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nor  is  it  neceflBary,  as  they  are  in  all  cases  quoted  in  their  proper  places. 

We  may  he  allowed  to  mention,  as  iUnstrations  of  the  difficulties  under 

^wliibh  'srmks  like  the  present  are  produced,  and  in  explanation  of  the 

length  of  time  during  which  it  has  been  in  progress,  that  the  *'  Diction- 

nftire  des  Antiquites  Grecques  et  Bomaines"  edited  by  Daremberg  and 

Sa^io,  ooounraioed  in  1B77,  has  as  yet  only  reached  the  letter  D ;  that  the 

new  aeries  of  Hermann's  Antiquities,  edited  by  Blumner  and  others,  was 

tmunmoed  for  completion  in  1884  and  is  still  unfinished  in  1890 ;  and  that 

&e  Tahiable  work  of  Iwan  MtQler  is  still  incomplete.     From  all  these,  so 

^  &B  tb^  have  been  available,  the  greatest  assistance  has  been  derived, 

ind  is  heie  thankfidly  acknowledged. 

To  the  Keepers  of  Classical  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  we 
mist  also  express  our  obligations  for  much  assistance  and  advice  in  the 
oonne  of  the  work. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  references  to  ancient 
vnterB.  These  references  are  now  brought  as  much  as  possible  to  a 
inifbrmity,  though  an  absolute  uniformity  cannot  be  claimed  for  them. 
FoUowiDg  recent  German  (and  English)  works,  we  have  quoted  the 
Greek  and  Ladn  authors,  wherever  practicable,  from  the  Editions 
published  by  Teubner.  There  is  only  one  way,  among  scholars, 
of «  noting  such  authors  as  Plato,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  Athenaeus ;  yet 
evi  ^  this  amount  of  uniformity  was  not  attained  by  our  predecessors.  In 
the<e,  it  is  believed,  absolute  uniformity  has  now  been  introduced.  In 
Th  cydides  and  Herodotus,  when  the  chapters  are  long,  the  sections  also 
hav  been  added,  though  not  uniformly.  Such  authors  as  Polybius  and 
Diouoms  are  now  for  the  first  time  quoted  from  the  Teubner  editions,  in 
whith  the  fragments  discovered  by  Mai  and  others  are  now  incorporated ; 
whereas  in  the  former  Edition  there  were  many  references  to  Mai  and 
othes"  collections  not  easily  to  be  procured. 

In  the  Orators  we  follow  all  German  ahd  most  recent  English  scholars 
in  quoting  by  the  §§  of  Bekker's  Berlin  edition,  which  differ  from  those  in 
the  Oxford.  In  the  less  voluminous  orators  this  single  reference  has  been 
deemed  sufficient ;  but  as  few  students  could  find  their  way  among  the 
sixty  Demosthenic  orations  without  further  help,  in  these  the  usually  cited 
pages  ^Beiske's)  have  been  added. 

Of  ihe  numerous  references  to  Cicero,  some  were  to  the  larger,  others 
to  the  smaller  chapters  in  the  old  edition ;  the  double  reference,  deemed 
^Kntial  by  most  scholars,  has  now  been  supplied  throughout. 

In  Plantus  and  Terence  contributors  have  been  allowed  to  quote  either 
hj  the  lines  of  the  play,  or  by  acts  and  scenes,  both  being  marked  in  recent 
editioDB.     But  Pliny's  Natural  History  is  now  quoted,  according  to  the 
modem  fashion,  uniformly  by  the  marginal  sections  of  Sillig  and  Jan. 

The  references  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus  were  s   netimes  difficult  to 
rerify   when  only  a  chapter  of  twenty  or  more  pages  was  named ;  they 
rou   '.  '' 
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are  now  all  to  Potter's  pages,  marked  in  the  margin  of  all    subflequeiit 
editions. 

The  Comic  Fragments,  to  which  the  references  are  unnsually  copious, 
are  cited  by  Meineke's  numbers  (omitting  the  name  of  the  play),  so  as  to  be 
verified  either  in  his  larger  or  smaller  editions.  The  more  recent  edition  of 
Kock  was  incomplete  while  our  work  was  in  progress ;  there  are  a  few 
references  to  it. 

The  case  of  Aristotle's  works  is  peculiar.  The  books  of  the  Politics, 
as  is  known,  are  arranged  in  different  orders ;  and  where  oontributors  have 
referred  both  to  Bekker's  and  SusemihVs  arrangement,  this  has  been 
allowed  to  stand.  But  in  most  cases  (though  not  quite  in  all)  the  works 
of  Aristotle  are  cited  by  the  pages  and  lines  of  Bekker's  Berlin  Edition ^ 
which  removes  all  uncertainty. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  express  my  warm  thanks  to  my  two  colleagues 
for  the  unwearied  labour  and  assiduity  which  they  have  bestowed  upon  the 
Work.  Mr.  Wayte  undertook  the  direction  of  Vol.  I.,  and  Mr.  Marindin 
that  of  Vol.,  II.  They  have,  under  my  superintendence,  selected  the  con- 
tributors, revised  the  articles  and  the  proofe  as  they  went  through  the 
press,  and  have  themselves  written  a  large  number  of  important  articles. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

Sovevnber,  1890. 
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ISACIWRES.    rAmaEiO 

.iAACTDS  VENTEK,    [Abortio.] 

ABACriTLUS    (i^ufriicH),   dimioatire   of 

JawT*.  dootel   >  til«   of   muble,    glmu,   or 

fClier  nibctuice  oied  for  making  omuneDtal 

nwnU.      Thej    were    of    nrioiu    colonn 

(PKn.  H.  X.  uiTJ.  §  199;  MoichioD,  ap.  Ath.  t. 

M>7  i)      [MpsnrcM  Omts.]  [W.  W.] 

AB'ACtS  (U«{>,  >  word  prob*bl7  of  Earttra 

i^B,    vhich   lus    been    eipluDtd    from    two 

ficrvDt  StDiitic  rooU :    (1 )  nioq,  "  und,  doit," 

s   drrinlkin  pnpoiuided  br   Kreral    eminitit 

Fmck  icholan  and  accepted  b^  Daremberg  and 

Saglio  (Dirt,  da  Atdiij.  a.  r.) ;  or  (2)  oAoA,  "  to 

Ts^c  or  lift  np,"  iwntlf  ■n^;eal*d  id  Walfflin's 

TfcLMM  i  Zotiai  tpmmen,  1S84.     Accordiog  to 

tke  tartaa,  the  oldtst  meaning  i*  tfaat  of  the 

■■iilnl  Ixwl  for  calcnUtioni,  rendered  necoiaty 

St    an    edf  period  bj    the  riae  of  commerce 

Wtvwn  tkc  Eait  and  the  Wett.    The  latUi  haa 

tkc  mciitDf  acconnting  more  completely  for  the 

Tsrioaa  uff*  of  the  word  ;  but  neither  duira* 

tH«  EBB  b>  regarded  aa  anything  more  tlian  -a 

.iw>t*  or  1(M  pcnbaible  conjecture. 

Ad^^ia;,  for  the  tako  of  clawGcation,  the 
inmrjiceamng of  "anything  raitod,"  we  bare: 
I-  A  uhl«,  dmaer,  or  atand  for  lapporting 
TtMela  at  any  kind. 

<1)  The  liiiiplett   kind   vaa  no  doubt    that 

'■ mtad  by  Cats  among  farm  reqniiiUa,  and 

tUagaiihed  bj   him    from    maaa  (R.  B.  10, 
4;  11,  3).     Ofsmoreelabanteaortira»~ 

^  X  table  or  (jdeboard,  naed  for  the  diaplaj 
"'    ■  "         "  '       ,   inpported    by   a 


,      ,  „    r  legs  w 

oiOtfl ;  bM  the  vord  tnpeiopAoron  alio  ugniSed 
tht  taU*  ilMlf.  (PoUni,  x.  89;  Cic.  Fam. -rii. 
A  3 ;  Kg-  33,  til.  3,  1.  3.)  The  abacoa  waa 
■■Pfwtad  wmttimea  bj  foor  lega,  •ometiinei  bf 
a^»kieh  vert  made  of  marble,  iroiy.bronie,  or 
bIrt,  Ughlj  ornamented.     Cf.  Jut.  iii.  203  : 


Hentbe''CIurai"waj  the<nipatopW»n;  and 
■milar  eaei  representing  aphiniea  and  griffiu 


an  found  JQ  moHnma.  The  nae  of  abaci  {nwitMe 
"onniu)  in  private  bonaei  vai  iint  intro- 
duced at  Rome  (according  to  Uv.  iiiii.  6,  7; 
and  Plin.  H.  Jf.  iiiir.  S  U)  from  Acia  Minor 
afUr  the  FJctories  of  Cn.Manliui  Vnlao,  B-c.  187, 


and  their  introduction  iraa  regarded  aa  one  of 
the  marki  of  the  growing  luxury  of  the  age. 
(Varr.  L.  L.  ii.  §  46;  Cic.  Verr.  It.  16,  35; 
Tbacr.  21,  61;  Jut.  iii.  204 ;  Plin.  H.N.  iiiviL 
5  14 ;  Petron,  73  ;  Au»on.  Epigr.  TiU.  2,)  Sid». 
niuf  Apollioarig  {Carrn.  XTii.  7)  ipeaki  of  "  per 
moltiplicca  abaco  aplendenta  caprmoi."  Theie 
coBemae  were  probably  ihelrei  under  the 
abacoi  in  which  omamecta  were  placed,  aomt* 
what  rwmbling  cabineta  in  modem  drawing- 
rooms.  Mtatae  Ddphkat  appear  to  haTe  been 
a  variety  of  abactu,  but  diatingniahed  from  it, 
aa  beii^  round  tables  with  three  legs,  and  taking 
their  name  Erom  resemblance  to  the  Delphic 
tripod  (Procop.  B.  Vand.  I  21 ;  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  59, 
131 ;  Mart.  lii.  66).  The  abacn*  or  aideboard 
was  used  also  in  templei  and  at  the  fettirals  of 
the  gods,  where  ofierings  of  food  were  placed 
upon  it,  or  sacred  abject*  exposed  to  new 
(Becker-Gall,    Qaibu,   ii.   p.    3S3;    Harquardt, 


Rom.  AlUfih.  Tii.  p.  310 ;  Tjirell,  Corresp.  of 
Ciairo,  ii.  p.  239). 

(3)  A  wooden  tray,  platUr,  or  tr«ncli<r,  OMd 
far  K  T&rietj-  of  purpo««i  ia  dameatic  econamf. 
It  wu,  for  inituice,  a  nam*  girea  to  the  mactra 
(liiicrpa)  It  trough  for  kneading  dough  (Critin. 
Fragn.  86,  Meinefce ;  PoUui,  vi.  86,  90,  i.  105  i 
Flin.  H.  H.  ixxrii.  §  IB,  A.  21 ;  Apul.  Mtt.  ii.  7; 
He«jch.  ».  0.  /uficrpa). 

II.  A  board  for  playing  a  rariet;  of  gamci, 
either  with  dice  or  counlera  or  lignrM,  called 
iiOrvncvli,  and  divided  into  compartmenti  like 
the  abaci  dMcribed  below  (Pollux,  i.  ISO; 
Carjit.  ap.  Ath.  x.  p.  435  d ;  joined  with 
laimnciUi,  Microb.  Sat,  i.  5,  §  11).  We  may 
diitinguiib  two  kinda,  one  more  reaeuibling 
a  backgammoa  board  [Dcodecim  Script*]; 
the  other  corrcspoDding  to  the  cheai  or  draught 
board  [LiTStmCDLi].  The  game  of  T.o-ffol 
being  traditionally  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  Palamedea,  we  find  the  board  called  rb 
noAou^iKv  iSiitv!!'  (Enitath.  lit  Od.  i.  107). 
The  abacus  nentioDed  by  SueConiui  was  a  kind 
of  table,  on  which  toy-oharicta  could  be  made  to 
ma  ("cnm  ehnmeia  qoadrigii  in  abeco  luderet," 
Suet.  Ser.  22). 

III.  A  calcnUting  Uble.     This  might  be— 
(a)  A    Ublet  with  a  frame  or   rim,  rorerea 

with  aaod,  in  which  linu  or  figures  cuald  be 
drawn  either  with  the  finger  or  acme  pointed 
inatrnment ;  and  und  in  geometry,  arithmetic, 
&c.  (Pera.  i.  131 ;  Apul.  Apol.  c.  Ifi,  p.  426  ;  Sen. 
Ep.  T4,  27  ;  Pint.  Cat.  mia.  70 ;  tmditiu  pulml, 
Gc.  S.  D.  ii.  18,  48.)  The  name  Arenariu. 
applied  to  the  elementary  teacher,  vuicaicu/onj 
moattrabat  (Mart.  Cap.  rii.  iiul.),  impliea  that 
thii  Bort  of  abacni  wai  lued  by  school- 
.     children. 

(}>)  A  deTelopment  of  this  aimple  form  wis 
the  abacus  on  which  ^Ht^oi,  cnlaJi,  pebbles  or 
connters,  were  employed  to  cnlculate  with.  It 
was  a  board  marked  off  by  ridges  or  groorei 
(along  which  balls,  counters,  or  buttcai  could 
be  moved)  into  compartments,  for  the  several 
orders  of  numbers.  We  hare  examples  of  both 
Greek  and  Roman  abaci :  of  the  former,  one 
found  by  RangaM  it  Salamis  is  figured  here 
(Rangabi,  Letmnne,  and  V'inccnt  in  Revue 
Arclieol.  ann^  lii.  p.  295  S.,  p.  401  ff.).  It  Is 
of  marble,  about  40  inchea  long  by  28  broad.  At 
a  diatauce  of  10  Inehai  (ram  one  of  the  sldei  ore 


XUIIJV^bJdlXBJ. 


JtB'HPiPHCTX 
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marked  live  parallel  lines.  At  20  inchea'  dis- 
tance from  the  last  of  these,  eleven  others  are 
marked  and  bisected  by  a  cross  line,  the  pomt 
of  whoee  intenection  with  the  third,  liith,  and 
ninth  linei  ii  narked  by  a  star.  Along  three  of 
the  lidea  ii  utuged  ■  leriat  of  characters  in  the 


ABACUS 

aame  order,  and  so  as  to  be  read  with  eqaal 
whichever  way  the  abacus  is  turned:  the  si 
on  one  aide  havbg  two  more  characten  thai 
others.  These  charactera  (I-  beiog  known  i 
drachma)  give  the  following  acate,  reckoned  i 
the  left  of  I-  !— 

I-      P     A      pa      H       P      X 
10       ID       ae       100       wo     tan 

A  short  eiplanation  of  these  characten,  wi 
are  of  great  anliquity,  will  facilitate  the  st 

E,  initial  of  », ;  P  an  old  form  of  R.  {.e.  rh 
A  obviously  represents  J^ko,  and  X  x^Aioi :  w; 
of  the  three  remaining  characters  H  is 
HEKATON,  the  old  way  of  writing  JiOtl 
P  is  P  with  A  inscHbed.  P  P  with  H.  '. 
characters  on  the  right  of  t  nre  I  =  obol,  0 
)  obol,  T  =  1  obol,  X  =  xi^icoCi,  i  obol.  1 
two  additioual  charactera  in  the  lefi-hand  hi 
are  P  =  5000  (P  with  X  inscribed),  and  T 
talent  (of  6000  drachmas) ;  so  that  the  lew 
and  highest  money  units  are  at  the  two  ends 
the  scsle.  To  understand  the  use  of  this  abnci 
the  calculator  must  be  supposed  sitting  beb 
one  of  ita  long  sides,  and  putting  counters  ii 
the  sp«»s  between  the  marked  lines.  Ea 
space  represents  an  order  of  numerals.  Ci 
space  on  the  right  hand  being  intended  for  uiul 
the  next  apace  for  tens,  the  next  for  hundri<^ 
and  ao  on.  The  numbers  belonging  to  the  Rt 
four  of  each  series  are  put  on  that  side  of  tl 
blHCting  line  which  is  nearest  the  calculate! 
those  over  5  are  put  beyond  it.  As  five  spaC 
out  of  the  ten  would  be  enough  for  thei*  pai 
poses,  it  is  conjectured  that  after  the  pro^resiro 
t^  drachmaa  going  up  to  5000,  a  fresh  pri 
gression  of  talents  began  (T  =  6000  drschniss 
going  np  to  the  seventh  place  (1,000,000 
Thus  the  Greek  abacus,  like  the  Roman,  whig 
was  no  doubt  derived  ftoia  it,  reckoned  up  to 
million.  The  fractions  of  the  drachma  nsr 
reckoned  on  the  five  lines  at  the  other  end  « 
thealab.  It  is  to  an  abacas  of  this  kmd  ttai 
Poiybins  refers,  when  he  comparee  the  uj«  a» 
downs  of  conrt  favonriles  to  the  ifS^i  o"  " 
iBiKiar,  which  according  to  the  line  in  whici 
they  are  placed  may  signify  either  a  talent  on 
chalcus  (Polyb.  v.  26,  §  13).  This  compariiM 
is  el»where  attributed  to  Solon  (Diog.  LtRt 
i.b9). 

The   Roman   abacus  (figured   here  from  tb 
KlmhHrian  Unaeum  at  Borne)  waa  on  the  Man 


O   ©  ©   O   0  <D 
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.       m.     It  is  divided  into  eight  lower  and  eijW 
higher  (somewhat   shorter)  groovss :  there  is 


ABALIEXATIO 

ninth  Invfr  gnoTe,  sitboDt  bd  upper 
[ni*Te  to  eonapofti-  Four  slidipg  buttou  *rc 
Wlf*^  to  auk  kmrt  gnwrc  aiccpt  th«  righth, 
>kkfa  W  fin:  oA  upper  gnore  hu  ons 
bottoD.  B«tsw*  thi  two  Mts  of  groorti  the 
fDUowin;  nuabcn  m  mxriLCd  : — 


I  Tb*  niitxif  urotkcr  aumlwr  when  not  ibore 
I  4  Dt  miiiti  hr  moTin^  ■  cormponding 
I-  iiawia*!  kcUou  t\iiag  the  lower  groort  np- 
DudLtk  bKMi  in  the  upper  gioo7a^5.  Th« 
t^^ti  iw  vu  lufd  bj  reckoning  fractioai 
Ha  mvnw)  w  tlw  duodecimal  iTitem,  bf 
•nmco.  or  tidftb  of  tbe  as,  and  »  iccordinglr 
iBui(40«'G=iKB :    each  of  ita  &Te  loner 


th  pwn,  ^ked ; 


^™E^ 


n  the 


Eot  ID  iiie  will  or  ceiling  ol  ■  cnamMr.  {Plin. 
H.  S.  luiiL  i  158,  iiir.  S}  3,  33;  Vitmv. 
11.3,  {Ii);LetrenDr,  Femtum  mur^  p.  476.) 

fi)  The  Alt  (qutre   tone  wfaich  coiutituted 

!u  Ugbst  member  of  ■  colnmn,  being  pUced 

ininiediiteW  under  the 

f         mp  s.  §  Si  I..  1.  s  11). 

'-—^^^^^^^m         The  lunexed  figure  ti 
ll^^^H  dnnu   from    that 

irrrnV  the    Brituh    UnKam, 

Jluiu.j.r.j-  *"      Parthenon       at 


ABAUESATIO.  [Mak* 
ABDICATIO.  [MiOBniiTCS.] 
ABWKI,  ABIGEATCBES  or  ABAC- 
'TOIES,  ttnai  oMd  to  signifir  ">'  <'»" 
°f  tUnn  vho  cDmnit  the  crime  of  cattle 
'"■lif  (aii|;«fi(iX  which  vu  distingniihed 
frw  odiuTT  furttat  and  pnniahed  aa  a  ipecial 
•taa.  Abigcalu*  vaa  committed  bj  itealing 
'wU  of  [aitiire,  as  horses,  oieo.  sheep,  goatt, 
a'  W\  but  OB] J-  if  the  tbetl  was  of  a  soSi- 
«aMT  wHim*  kind.  The  Mealing  of  one  bone 
o'ttrluiB  of  an  o I  made  the  thief  abigeus; 
^  tvK  thonght  that  to  iteai  leu  than  ten 
•^Wft  «  than  foor  or  perhaps  fiTe  pig*,  bm  not 
•^atB,  but  nmple  fDjtam.  It  waa  abigeatni, 
^nwjf  the  aggregate  of  ahtep  or  pigs  stolen 
<•  Kptnt*  occaiioiu  amoontcd  to  the  above 
*■>)*».  li  ippean  that  a  person  who  itole 
<attli  vn  Bdl  ibigens  imleM  it  waa  hia  prnctice 
to  flal  tattle.  (Dig.  47,  14,  I,  §  1:  "et  abi- 
COiAi  ikndiiim  qoan  artem  eiercent;"  bat  see 
•"Iftm.  ft  jwr  trial,  faoert.,  p.  *47.>  An 
■iipoa  vhi  toak    ttttla    from    a  stable 


*i.  S.)      Abigeatua  « 


I  not   proeecated  hf  ■ 


t  fell  u 


r  tbe 


irdloary  juriadictioa  of  the  magittrate,  who 
punished  it  according  to  hia  discretion.  The 
different  puniahmenta  bj'  which  the  crima  wa* 
Tisited  are  enumerated  in  a  reacript  of  Ha- 
drian (Collat.  li.  7;  Dig.  47,  14).  Thej  in- 
cluded diOerent  forma  of  de.itb,  the  minei,  and 
other  kinds  of  penal  aervitude  for  a  term  or  for 
life.  Lnt  a  person  of  auperior  rank  wu  onl; 
lishl*  to  baniahinent  (nltgatio)  and  degradation 
from  his  mnk.  For  an  abigeus  to  corrjr  arms 
waa  a  great  aggraTstion  of  hia  offence.  (Jlpian 
does  not  think  the  eiposure  of  armed  abigei  to 
wild  beasts  too  lercre  a  punishment.  Pastoral 
districts  were  at  timea  devastated  by  armed  and 
mounted  hands  of  cattle  atealen.  (Paul.  Sent. 
V.  18,  de  AbactorilM;  Cotlnt.  il.  de  Abigeatori- 
ftua;  Dig.  47,  14,  de  Abigfii;  Cod.  ii.  37,  de 
Abijeit;  L.  Plainer,  QtiiKsiio  dt  jare  crim. 
pp.  445-449 ;  Kein,  Das  Criaunalrecht  der  SSm. 
pp.  323-325,  Uipiig,  1844.)  [£.  A.  W.] 

ABOLLA,  a  thick,  doable  cloak,  which, 
according  to  Serviaa  (ad  Verg.  Atn.  t.  421), 
resembled  the  chlamjs,  and  which  be  idtntiSes 
with  the  dupiexgaania  of  Horace  {Kp.  i.  17,  35). 
It  vaa  of  foreign  origin ;  and  in  a  Roman  inscrip- 
tion (a.d.  203)  found  in  Mnaretania,  there  ia 
mentioned  the  abolia  cenatoria  in  n  Ltx  teillt 
pengriaat  {C.  I.  L.  viii.  4508).  The  generally 
accepted  identification  of  the  word  with  the 
Greek  ian$t>.ii  ia  queationable  etjmolo^cally ; 
and  it  ia  rightlr  pointed  out  hj  Ibiremberg  and 
Saglio  (a.  r.),  that  the  Greek  irord  applies  espe- 
ciallj  to  the  manner  of  wearingany  cloak  (thrown 
back  orer  the  shoulder),  while  the  Latin  denotes 
adoakofaparticularform.  V«rro('ap.  Noninm, 
p.  53S,  16)  contrasts  it  with  the  toga  as  a  distinc- 
tirely  military  garment  (crslit  militarisy,  mnch 
aa  the  sagum  ni>d  togn  are  commonly  contrasted. 
The  lagum  (f .  it.)  appears  aa  earlr  aa  Cato  (A.  R. 
59)  to  have  been  not  confined  to  military  wear; 
and  the  abolla  aimilarlv  had  become  in  imperial 
linatefy  worn  garment.  Thnswe 


find  it 


renal,  i< 


Ptolemy  of  Manretania  oOendsd  Caligula  by  the 


AboUa,UlUtai7  Cloak. 

splendour  of  hia  purpurea  abolla  (Suet.  CaL  35), 
and  Martial  satirizes  a  similar  eitraragance  in 
the  fop  Crispinns  (oftotfa  Tyria,  riii.  48).  While 
for  rich  and  fashionable  wearara  the  origiul 


military    fonn    of   the    abolla    vrai    probably 

altered,  and  it*  rongh   tfiture   eichanged    for 

£n<  lioeo,  it  nemt  to  have  retaiii«d  or  ciagge- 

rat«d    its  limple    cosiaeness   Trhcn  adapted   bj 

philo»pher>.    It  wai  thus  worn  by  the  cynic, 

•erTing   alike    for   day* 

and  night-clotha  (Nar- 

tial,   IT.     53,    5;    Hor. 

Ep.  I.  c,  ume    as  the 

Tp'iSav    InrXovi,    Diog. 

t  Laetl.   tL   23).     Henca 

f/Kinut   majoris    aMlaa 

(Jut.    ili.     115)    meom 

"ft  crime  comniitteJ  by 

a      deep      philompher." 

The  nbolU  a»  worn  by 

I   probably 


be     recogniie 


th* 


A.  Cloak  oT 


bai-re!ief  (ti 

of    Septlmiua     SoTemi, 

by  philoiophers,  in  the 
*■  snneicd  repreaeotation 
from  a  silver  Tua  in 
the  Pari*  Cabinet  d« 
Uiidaillei  QapMd  Dorem- 
berg  and  Saglio,  i.  v.;  cf.  Marquiidt,  Rom. 
Alttrth.  Tii.  p.  653).  [A.  G.]    [W,  S.] 

ABOR'TIO,  AB0BTU8,  "immatare birth," 
"miscarriaga,"  If  we  may  judge  frompoetsand 
latiriita,  it  vai  not  an  uncommon  practic 
among  the  Romana  ta  piDcure  abortion  (Pkul 
True.  202;  Juv.  ii.  32,  vi.  356).  Clear 
{Ctatnt.  12)  relatei  a  case  nhare  a  tutatoi 
leaving  bia  wife  pregnant,  endeaToun  to  secur 
the  birth  of  hi»  aon  by  leaving  hia  wife  a  hand 
lome  bequeA  if  bis  son  become  heir,  and  nothin 
if  he  doea  not.  Cicero  charges  OppinDicus  wit 
paying  the  amonnt  contingently  bequeathed  t 
the  widow,  and  procoring  abortion  in  order  tha 
Oppiaoicns'  aon  may  ancceed  to  the  iQheritnnci 

Btancea  procured  abortion  by  the  uie  of  drugi 
was  condamned  to  death  in  the  time  of  Cicero' 
proconinlate.  Similar  cases  or  chargea  at 
recorded  in  Tac.  Arm.  iit.  63  ;  Suet.  Don.  22 
Amm.  Marc  iTi.  10.  It  was  probably  lame  auc 
dangers  that  led  to  the  Lei  Cornelia  making  i 
a  criminal  offence  to  give  love-potiona  o 
medicines  for  abortion,  the  penalty  being  death 
patient  died ;  if  not,  then  banishment  and 
onfiscation  for  persons  of  a  highi 
rank,  work  in  the  roiuei  for  those  of  n  lowi 
rank  (Paul.  Sntl.  V.  23,  214).  And  women  wl 
procured  nbortioa  (vim  viaceribut  siu'a  iiilulenini 
partum  abeijerunl)  were,  by  a  reacript  of  Seven 
and  Caracalla,  condemned  to  eiile  (Uig.  47, 11,  .i  , 
48,  7,  8),  at  least  if  divorced,  and  so  acting  in 
order  to  avoid  bearing  a  son  to  their  estranged 
husbands  (Dig.  48,  19,  39). 

Of  the  practice  and  law  in  Greece  atill  lees  ii 
known.  Lyaias  in  a  speech  (or  declamation)  im- 
peached Antigonna  for  procuring  abortion  (jtar' 
/ivTiyiyaa  iiifitjictais,  Fragm.  10,  ed.  Bait,  anil 
Sanppe).  Plato  recommended  it  in  certain 
circumstancea  in  hia  ideal  Republic  {Sep.  v.  9, 
p.  461  c),  and  so  also  Aristotle,  but  only  a-jili 
otoftiffiK  tyyiriaitu  koI  imi,y  {Folit.  iv,  (rii,) 
16).  [H.J,  R.] 

ABBABAX,  Abbiub,  |ems.  This  subject 
belongs  eiclosively  to  Christian  antiquities.  See 
OicL  of  Chrwt.  Stag.  s.  t.  Abrasax.       [W.  S.] 
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ABROGA'TIO  MAQIBTBATUS.  Thede- 
poailion  of  a  magistrate  from  hia  office  by  any 
legal  process  was,  strictly  speaking,  unknowD  to 
the  Roman  constitution  (Becker,  £hevt.  Mat. 
N.  S.,  iv.  293).  The  only  legitimate  termination 
of  the  magistrate's  power  was  his  own  abdica- 
tion. But  (I)  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  auperior 
magistrate  lo  forbid  an  infisrior  one  to  eierciie 
his  official  functions  (vclart  guicBoam  agar)  pro 
magiitraia):  thus  the  dictator  L.  Qninctiua  in 
B.C.  458  suspended  the  consul  L  Hinudus  from 
his  olHce  (Liv.  iii.  2S,  2 ;  Dionys.  i.  25);  and 
this  action  was  followed  by  the  abdication  of 
MinuciuB.  (2)  The  people,  by  the  eiercise  of 
its  aovereign  legislative  power,  could  pnt  an  end 
to  a  magistrate's  tenure  of  office.  Thns,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  followed  by  Cicero  (BrtU. 
U,  53;  (fe  Of.  iii.  10,  40),  and  held  by 
Schwegler  (ii.  43,  note  2)  to  be  older  than  that 
of  LIvy  and  Dionyiius,  one  of  the  first  two 
consuls  waa  depoaed  from  bis  consulship  (Bntus 
..  .colUgaeiuo  imperiamabnigavit').  Therightof 
the  people  to  do  this  was  never  challenged,  and 
was  admitted  in  termi  by  the  Lei  Cassia  (cf. 
Aacon.  p.  78),  ut  qucm  jiopuha  dami 


rogasset 


Thcr. 


iiitances  of  the  tAnjgatio  of  a 
consul,  eicept  in  the  troubled  times  of  the  Civil 
\Vars ;  e.g.  Cinna  (Veil.  ii.  20 :  ex  auctoritate 
aenatut  Boamlalta  ei  abrogatut  eil),  who 
refused  to  regard  It,  because  the  deposition 
proceeded  from  tha  senate,  not  from  the  people. 
But  there  are  two  cases  of  the  actual  abrogation 
of  proooneular  imperium  (cf.  Appian,  Iber,  83 ; 
AsconiuB,  p.  78),  and  two  more  in  which  it  was 
threatened  (Uv.  xivii.  20,  21 ;  :iiii.  19,  6).  The 
strict  legality  of  the  deposition  of  the  tribune 
M.  Octavius  by  the  people,  on  the  proposal  of 
Ti.  Gracchus,  was  never  called  in  question, 
and  Mommien  now  withdraws  the  statement 
made  in  his  earlier  editions  that  "  depoaition  was 
a  constitutional  impossibility  "  (cf  Ottch.  ii.  88  ; 
Mm.  aaolar.  i.  pp.  612-3).     See  also  J.EX. 

ABSIS  II  APSIS  (the  former  more  corr^ 
in  Latin)  (&f,I.>,  in  its  literal  meaning  from 
4iT«,  is  a  fastening  of  any  kind  ;  for  eiample, 
the  meshes  of  a  net.  (Horn.  II.  v.  487.)  It  was 
applied  specially  to  the  joining  together  the 
eitremities  of  a  piece  of  wood,  ao  as  to  give  i{ 
the  shape  of  a  bow ;  and  hence  it  came  to  aigniiy 
anything  of  that  shape,  such  as  a  bow,  an  arch, 
or  a  wheel.  (Hea.  Op.  424 ;  Herod,  iv.  73.)  A 
potter's  wheel  is  dcsiribed,  in  the  Anthology,  a< 

is  to  anything  taulled  (for  eiample,  }/  twoupar^ 
Bifft,  tlu  naiiil  of  A^ovAi,  Flat.  PAaidr.  p.  247  b)  ; 
and  in  this  sense  it  was  adopted  in  architecture, 
lirat,  for  any  building  or  portion  of  a  building 
ofacircstarform,  or  vaulted  (Plin.A^put.  ii.  IT, 
§  18),  and  more  especially  for  the  circular  and 
vaulted  end  of  a  Basilica.  (Paul  Koi.  Ep.  12 ; 
Augustiii,  JCp.  203;  Isid.  Orlg.  it,  8.)  For  the 
applioationof  thewordin  Christian  churches,  see 
Bid.  of  Christ.  Aat.  a.  v.  Awc  fP.  S.] 

ABSOLUTIO.    [JcoEX.] 

ABSTINENDI  BENEFICTOM.  [Hebes.] 

ABU'SUS.    [Ubm  Frbctub.] 

AOAENA  (ijcaini,  ixtuta,  or  in  later  Greek 
&Kira,  in  one  place  SuHror)  is  a  very  ancient 
Greek  word,  for  it  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  TheaMtUans  or  from  the  Pela^iao*.    It 


ACAPXA 
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ifft^baUf  to  kare  meant  a  pointed  stick : 
I  tkus  it  v«s  sp^^  both  to  a  goad  and  to  a 
'    :&hei^eTd*8  sta£    AfUnrards  it  came  (like  oar 
\    paie  and  perdi^  aad  the  German  Stan^)  to  mean 
>     a  measBxittg  rod  (tf  tke  length  of  ten  Greek  feet, 
or,  acoording  to  Hesj^ns,  9|  rfix*iSf  which  is 
^     the  same  th^    It  tss  used  in  motforing  land, 
I      a&d  thas  it  nse^M  the  Roman  decempeda. 
I       It  is  doabtfol  vletbcr  there  was  a  corresponding 
«|nari  meusn.    (Sch(^  tA  Apoll.    Rhod.   iii. 
1326 ;  SiaL  t.  r. ;  Hesych.  «.  v. ;  Schow,  Mnych, 
MatiL  p.  648;  <^ymptodor.    ad  Aristot.    Me^ 
icarokf.  f.  39;  Heron,  ap.   Salmas.  ad  Solin, 
^49l;Wvna,deFomd  p.  93;  Hultsch,  Griech. 
«  JBta.  JblroL  p.  36.)     [AcaiA.]  [P.  S.] 

ACAPNA,  sc  l%na  (|^Aa  jUoava),  firewood 
apedallj  prepared  in  order  to   bam  without 
SBoke.    Ovisf  to  the  primitive  simplidtj  of 
ancicBt  diaseys,  smokeless  fuel  was  in  great 
reqatst.    At  least  three  different  processes  are 
HKBtioeed  is  ancient  writers.      1.   The  wood 
m^^  he  saafly  dried  and  scorched  over  a  fire, 
w^0at  k»vrrer  being  conrerted  into  charcoal ; 
chtse  were  also  call«l  iigna  coctOj  Dig.  32,  55,  7, 
sad  oadOo,  I^belL  ObmdL  14.     2.  After  peel- 
■fig  dT  the  harkv  it  might  be  soaked  in  water 
ami  Xka  well  dried  before  being  used  (Theophr. 
&aL  PlamL  zr.  10>     3.  It  might  be  smeared 
vith  «}-lea  (aaucira),  and  afterwards  exposed 
t«  the  SBB  (Cato,  R.  R,  130 ;   PHn.  H.  N.  zr. 
{  3;}).    la  Xartial,  Ep.  ziiL  15,  the  lemma  has 
Ugam  aoapnOkf  hnt  the  epigram  itself  throws  no 
bghtea  tin  mode  of  preparation.  AcapnoxMel, 
k^mtj  taken  from  the  hive  without  smoking  the 
I     bees,  which  was  preferred,  as  usually  there  was 
a  ilight  taste  of  smoke.     (^Colom.  yi.  33,  §  2 ; 
1     Plia.  ir.  a:  xL  §  45.)  [W.  W.] 

ACATUS,  dim.  ACATIUM  (traroj,  Aic«£- 
Tor).  L  A  kind  of  boat  or  small  vessel  [Nayis]. 
S.  la  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  duciria  were  certain 
Mali,  perhaps  staj-aails,  of  which  nothing  de- 
bate is  known  (cf.  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.  v.). 
The  statement  in  Julius  Pollux  and  Hesjchius 
that  the  main-mast  was  so  called  is  extremely 
49abtfal ;  in  the  only  classical  text  where  the 
void  occurs,  rh  heifrut  are  contrasted  with  rk 
M7«A«  W£a(Xen.  HdUn,  vi.  2,  §  27) ;  and  Rich, 
s-t^ii^tly  observes  that  the  only  certain  thing 
is  thtk  the  acatium  was  especially  adapted  for 
hA  snling  with  light  winds.     8.  A  drinking- 
fenel,  so  named  from  its  shape,  somewhat  like 


Acatia,  boat-shaped  Cups. 

eer  Btodem  sauce-boat.  The  above  figures  are 
froQ  the  collection  in  the  Louvre  (op.  I^remberg 
ud  SsfHo).  The  ^dria  are  expressly  distin- 
Caiihed  from  larger  cups  (Epicrat.  op.  Ath.  xi. 
p.  782  £,  fr.  9,  Meineke);  but  there  was  also  a 
pfy^  haeros  used  in  libations  (Antiph.  ap. 
AUl  XV.  p.  692  £,  fr.  5,  Meineke).  [W.  W.] 
ACCQfSI,  properly  "supernumeraries,'*  from 
aooamo  (the  other  derivations  given  by  Varro, 
U^,  Lot,  vi.  89,  Miill.,  are  impossible  and 
ibsod)L    The  word  is  used  in  fonr  senses. 


1.  Livy  (i.  43,  7)  adds  to  the  fifth  class  of 
citizens  in  the  Servian  classification  a  century  of 
ooctfnsi  (m  Ma  acctnaiy  comicineSf  tubicinesque,  in 
tre$  ceiU%aria9  distrifmtf) ;  and  Cicero,  in  a  frag- 
mentary passage  {de  Rep,  ii.  22,  40^  writes 
qwin  Hiam  accensis  vdatisy  liticinibus,  comidmbus^ 
proletarHs  ....  Lange  corrects  Livy,  reading  m 
his  acoensis,  and  takes  accensi  to  be  the  general 
name  for  the  fifth  class,  accepting  also  the 
earlier  correction  m  //.  centuriat  (approved  by 
Sir  O.  C.  Lewis).  This  has  the  advantage  of 
bringing  the  total  number  of  centuries  (193 
instead  of  194)  into  harmony  with  the  state- 
ments of  Dionysius  and  Cicero,  and  giving  an 
odd  number  instead  of  an  even  one.  Whether 
Livy  was  mistaken,  or  his  text  is  corrupt,  may 
be  doubtful ;  hut  the  view  that  aocensi  denotes 
the  whole  of  the  fifth  class  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted. The  alternative  hypothesis  of  Niebuhr, 
that  the  aocenai  were  those  citizens  who  possessed 
between  12,500  and  7000  asses,  while  those 
possessing  between  7000  and  1500  were  called 
V€latij  has  but  slight  support,  and  is  generally 
abandoned. 

2.  As  a  military  term,  accenai  denotes  the 
reserve-soldiers,  who,  at  the  time  when  each 
soldier  had  to  find  his  own  arms,  could  provide 
themselves  with  nothing  better  than  sticks  and 
stones.  Besides  serving  as  light  infantry,  they 
would  add  force  to  the  impact  of  the  phalanx  by 
pressing  on  from  behind.  From  their  lack  of 
defensive  armour  they  were  known  as  velati; 
but  when  any  heavy-armed  soldiers  were  killed 
or  wounded,  the  accensi  took  their  places,  and 
used  their  armour  and  weapons  (Varro,  Z.  Z.  viL 
56 ;  Paul.  D.  s.  v.  adscripticit).  They  were  also 
called  ferentariij  probably  as  Cato  says  (op.  Paul. 
D.  /.  c.)  quod  tela  ac  potionea  mHiitbus  pugnan' 
tSnu  ministrabant ;  not  as  Varro  suggests,  qui 
ea  modihabebcmt  arma  quae  ferrentur^  tttjaculum. 
(Corssen,  Krit.  Beitr,  p.  178,  suggests  a  wholly 
different  derivation.)  After  B.C.  352,  when 
soldiers  received  pay  from  the  state,  the  aocensi 
provided  themselves  with  better  weapons;  but 
we  find  even  on  the  Column  of  Trajan  a  soldier 
armed  with  stones  alone.  At  this  later  stage  the 
term  rorarii  was  in  use  for  the  light-armed 
slingers,  while  the  aocensi  denoted  the  proletarii 
who  were  ad  legiontan  censum  adscriptu  The 
term  accensi  was  also  used  to  denote  the  attend- 
ants on  the  cavalry,  who  held  their  spare  horses 
(Paul.  D.  s.  r,  pares  equi;  VarT.  Z.  Z.  v.  82), 
and  the  orderlies  of  the  centurions  (Fest.  s.  v. 
op^tb :  optic  qui  nunc  dicitur,  antea  appelUAatur 
aocensus  ;  is  adjutor  dabatur  centurioni  a  tribune 
miiittun). 

8.  The  magistrates  who  were  attended*"  by 
lictors  had  also  supernumerary  attendants 
(accenst)f  who  did  not  bear  the  fasces,  but  were 
ready  to  replace  a  lictor  if  occasion  should  arise. 
So  long  as  the  custom  lasted  that  the  two 
colleagues  were  preceded  by  the  fiuces  on 
alternate  days,  an  accensus  attended  on  the  one 
penes  quern  fasces  non  erant  There  is  no 
sufficient  reason  to  assume  with  some  that  these 
attendants  were  always  chosen  from  the  class  of 
accensi ;  in  later  times  they  were  generally  the 
freedmen  of  the  magistrates  whom  they  served. 
(Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  i.  1,  4,  12 ;  m  Verr,  iii.  67,  157 ; 
ad  Att.  iv.  6,  12,  and  often  in  inscriptions.) 
Among  the  duties  of  an  accensus  was  to  summon 
the  people  to  the  oomitia  (Varr.  Z.  Z.  vi.  88) : 
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the  aooensus  of  the  consul,  and  afterwards  of  the 
praetor,  also  proclaimed  the  third,  the  sixth,  and 
the  ninth  hour  of  the  day  in  the  comitium, 

4.  On  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the  Empire 
mention  is  made  of  accensi  veiatiy  who  formed 
a  college  of  100  members,  charged  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  public  roads.  They  con- 
sisted largely  of  knights  and  hij^h  officials,  and 
were  exempt  a  tiUelis  et  curis  (I* rag,  Jur.  Rom. 
Vat,  §  189  :  cf.  Mommsen  in  Annali  delC  Jnstit 
Arch,  1849,  p.  209).  It  is  probable  that  they 
derived  their  name  and  functions  from  the 
cetUuna  acoensorum  velatorum,  mentioned  above, 
who  may  have  had  charge  of  the  communications 
of  the  army  in  the  field  (Marquardt,  Staatsr, 
ii.  319).  [A.  S.  W.] 

ACCEPTILATIO  is  a  formal  mode  of 
extinguishing  a  verbal  obligation.  The  debtor 
says  to  the  creditor,  **Quod  ego  tibi  promisi, 
habesne  acceptum  ?  "  and  the  creditor  answers, 
«  Habeo  "  (Gai,  iii.  169);  or  the  form  might  be, 
"Accepta  facis  decem"  (sc.  sestertia),  answer 
"  Facio  "  (Dig.  43, 4, 7).  This  method  of  release 
was  not  regarded  as  peculiar  to  Romans,  but  a 
part  of  general  law  ijwris  gentium  eat\  and  thus 
the  words  might  be  Greelc  without  impairing  the 
effect.  The  term  Acceptilatio  must  have  been 
originally  borrowed  from  bookkeeping,  and  in 
this  connexion  we  6nd  acceptum  (aocepto)  ferrs 
used  in  Dig.  21,  2,  4,  §  1 ;  32,  1,  29,  §  2,  &c.: 
and  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  "  to  credit  with,"  in 
Val.  Max.  ii.  7,  Ext.  2 ;  viii.  2,  §  3 ;  Sen.  Ep, 
78,  §  2.  But  acceptum  facere  or  fieri  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  putting  an  end  to  an  obligation 
in  Cic.  Verr,  iii.  60,  §  139 ;  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  4,  vi. 
34  f  and  in  the  lawyers  frequently  and  indis- 
criminately with  acceptum  fieri.  For  the  de« 
olinable  acceptum  accepto  (dative?)  is  some- 
times used  by  the  lawyers.  Acceptum  (accepto) 
rogare  is  used  of  the  ^  debtor  who  seeks  to 
be  freed.  The  spoken  words  constituted  an 
acceptilatio,  but  a  record  of  the  act  would, 
as  in  other  cases,  be  written  and  preserved.  An 
apocha  was  what  we  call  a  receipt.  (See 
examples  in  Bmns,  Fontesy  pt.  ii.  8.)  It  was 
eridence  of  a  payment,  but  might  be  rebutted  by 
proof  that  the  repayment  had  never  actually 
taken  place.  But  acceptilatio  was  a  formal 
release  of  the  obligation,  and  operated  effectually 
whether  payment  had  or  had  not  been  received. 
'*  Velut  solvisse  ridetur  qui  aoceptilatione  solutus 
est "  (Dig.  46, 4, 16  and  19).  In  form  an  accepti- 
latio must  be  absolute,  not  conditional,  and  must 
release  at  once,  and  not  at  a  deferred  date  (ib. 
as.  4, 5).  It  was  applicable  only  to  debts  cou tractcd 
by  stipulation ;  the  form  of  release  must  strictly 
follow  the  form  of  obligation,  and  the  parties  to 
the  stipulation  must  (themselves  or  their  heirs 
or  slaves)  be  present  and  parties  to  the  release. 
But  the  difficulty.arising  from  these  restrictions 
was  got  over  by  a  new  stipulation  being  entered 
into  referring  to  the  existing  obligation,  and 
giving  it  a  new  form  suitable  to  the  intended 
release.  [See  Novatio.]  Hence  a  future  debt  was 
converted  into  a  present  one, — a  debt  due  from 
Titius  WAS  converted  into  one  due  from  his  pro- 
curator ;  and  an  obligation  arising  from  a  loan  or 
sale,  &c.,  was  stated  in  a  stipulation  and  verbally 
promised  (A.  s.  13,  §  10).  The  new  verbal  obliga- 
tion extinguished  the  old  obligation,  and  was  in 
turn  itself  extinguished  by  the  formal  accepti- 
latio.   Galla«  Aqoilins  i&yented  a  formula  for 
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reducing  the  whole  liabilities  of  one  party  to 
another  to  a  single  obligation,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  thus  extinguished.  The  formula  is 
given  in  s.  18,  Inst.  iii.  29,  §  2,  and  is  called 
the  Aquiiiana  stipulatio. 

What  is  invalid  as  a  release  may  sometimes 
take  effect  as  an  agreement  (pactum,  s.  19 ; 
2,  14,  27,  §  9).  And  in  other  cases,  e.g. 
of  a  donatio  mortis  causa,  or  a  gift  between 
husband  and  wife,  the  operation  of  an  accepti- 
latio was  suspended  till  the  death  of  the  donor 
(Dig.  39,  6,  24;  24,  1,  32,  §  23).  The  chief 
authorities  are  Gai.  iii.  169-172 ;  Dig.  46,  4 ; 
Inst.  iii.  29,  §§  1,  2.  [H.  J.  R,] 

ACCESSIO,  "addition,"  is  not  strictly  a 
technical  word,  but  is  used  frequently  in  certain 
connexions  in  a  somewhat  technical  manner. 
The  verb  accedere  is  similarly  used. 

1.  In  some  bargains  it  was  not  unusual,  besides 
the  price,  to  stipulate  for  certain  extra  payments 
(aocessiones).  In  the  draft  contracts  given  by 
Cato  we  have  mention  of  allowances  both  in 
money  and  kind  made  to  a  contractor  for  gather- 
ing the  olives  (B.  R,  144) ;  of  allowances  of  oil 
and  salt  to  the  contractor  for  pressing  the  oil, 
besides  a  small  sum  for  the  use  of  vesseLi 
(eosartum,  ib.  145).  If  the  olive-harrest  was 
sold  before  gathering  (oka  pendens),  one  of  the 
conditions  of  sale  was  that  the  buyer  should  pay 
the  auctioneer's  fee  (praeconimn)  and  1  per 
cent,  more  than  the  price  (amplius  quam  qwomii 
emerit  onmis  pecuniae  centesima  aocedet,  ib.  146). 
This  was  a  commission  paid  to  the  banker  or 
collector  of  the  sale-moneys  (cf,  Cic.  i2a6.  /'.•I  I ; 
Lex  Metall.  Vipasc  intt.  apud  Bmns,  p.  141). 
Such  a  commission  may  probably  have  been  the 
pretext  for  the  considerable  sums  of  money 
which  Verres'  agents  extorted  from  the  Sicilian 
farmers  over  and  above  (accessionis)  the  quaoj^ty 
of  com  due  or  demanded  (Cic  Verr.  iii.  32,* 36, 
49,  50).  Columella  (i.  7,  §  2)  speaks  of  wood 
and  other  extras,  besides  the  rent,  due  from 
farming  tenants  (coioni).  And  among  the  regu- 
lations for  market-sales  issued  by  the  aediles  is 
a  provision  that,  in  case  a  sale  is  annulled,  the 
buyer  should  recover  besides  the  price  any 
money  he  has  given  aocesskmis  nomine  (Dig.  21» 
1,  25,  §  9 ;  cf.  ss.  27,  33,  &c).  An  auctioneer 
is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  sold  a  candelabmtn  for 
50,000  sesterces  and  thrown  a  humpback  into 
the  bargain:  aooessio  candelabri  fuit  (HI  Jf. 
xxxiv.  §  11). 

2.  In  the  law  writers  both  noun  and  verb  are 
used  in  speaking  of  such  appurtenances  and 
accessories  as  share  the  legal  fate  of  the  prin- 
cipal (accessio  cedit  principali).  It  is  especially 
used  to  include  accretions  from  without  as 
opposed  to  growths  (cf.  fructHms  et  causis  et 
omnibus  accessionibus,  in  the  heading  of  Dig.  22, 
1).  Such  accretions  are  buildings  erected  on 
land,  trees  planted  in  gradual  deposits  on  a  river 
bank,  writing  on  paper,  gold  setting  of  a  jewel, 
embroidery  on  dresses  (Dig.  4,  1,  23).  A 
controversy  existed  whether  a  painting  by  one 
man  on  another's  panel  should  be  regarded  as 
principal  or  accessory.  Justinian  decided  in 
favour  of  the  painter,  who,  as  in  other  similar 
cases,  would  have  to  reimburse  the  owner  of  the 
panel  (Inst.  ii.  1,  §§  29-38).  But  not  only  snch 
secondary  objects  as  are  in  physical  connexion 
with  a  thing  (to  which  class  of  appurtenances 
modern  lawyers  would  confine  the  term:    cL 
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VicMn,  PaMif  t5;B«king.  Paii,!.  ^78,  81) 
■I*  called  ocassimn,  but  rrtit  inch  Mttae  t«nD> 
«f  a  ^HT^un  K  tbf  int«DtioB  of  ■  t^^tator  may 
bsTC  inaAc  anavr  (Wg.  21,  1,  1.  g  1 ;  u.  33. 
33  ;  30,  1.  «3,  At).  For  ths  gcntnl  Uw  ste 
*Iki  EcIUt,  /ut  {  «7. 

jjaerwin  it  iIk  ^Kciilly  Died  (3)  in  nckoning 
t^lcaftllDftinrBHni&ryforTesiiccniiOD,  when 
a  t!iiiiiiui  kn  Ik-  biwtit  of  tht  addition  of  the 
trmte  ivmg  which  uoUieT  persoD  (e.ij.  a  Teodor 
ardsHriiTtc*i4(ir)to«bo«  rights  he  incx^eedi 
kd  tb  psMDoa  (Kg.  41,  2,  13;  -M,  3,  6, 
I4-I4];  nd  (4)  of  jid>^'a«»m  and  other  lurt- 
tit*  ^  n»  ngude^  u  mrttKorita  to  the 
pnc^  deUsT  (SiL  iu.  126 ;  Die.  4C..  1,  s.  3 ; 
k  3*.  fc.).  ■     [H.  J.  R.] 

ACCLAIUTIO  na  the  pnblic  eipmtiaD 
'  diaapprobation,  pleraare  or 
t  tc  bf  kmd  acelamatiau.  For  the 
lyaeai  Miaa  itacttraiatio  at  mnrringei,  fnnerali 
^d  tai— pfcl,  act  H.ITEIKO'IIUII,  FUNL'S, 
Ttacnn.  Onton  were  mnally  praiied  by 
md  fjfmiii—  aa  Bmte  ei  praaclare.  Belle  et 
Jatitr,  Sm  palat  mefttu,  tie.  (Cic.  Ar  Oni(. 
oL    at.  101.)       For    the    appUiue    eiren    to 

Kaormo.  Under  the  Empire  the  eipret- 
■■>  «f  pe^nlar  applause  in  the  circni  and  the 
■'      -  ■        ■  a    BTitem.       All  the 

'  remt  at  the  eotranee  of  the  emperor, 
tmt  gwttUd  him  with  an  acclanation  in  a  let 
ivMi  tf  tronli,  and  in  a  tiied  rb^hm.  Nero 
■irnlofti  tUa,  aelecting  more  than  5000  among 
1^  P«— w  knighta  and  citizens  (called  Auffustani 
a  Aagmtlala)  to  be  trained  in  the  Orieatal 
wet  had  of  mnncal  aalutstion  (moduhUt  hiula- 
O'mJw,  Saet.  Ner.  20^  »  as  to  greet  him  at  hii 
fatuiKg  in  aetordance  vith  a  time  for  which 
lb  tignal  was  giren  bv  one  of  his  snite  (Uio, 
do.  lit ;  Ui.  W^  Tbe'name  acB/amationei  ITU 
•b*  gimi  to  the  decTe«i  paued  bj  the  senate  in 
\mimi  af  the  emperor,  and  to  the  eongratnla- 
daa  addxened  to  him,  iDastnucfa  ai  these  were 
iknii  carried  by  aeelamatioa.  Under  Trajan 
Ikm  were  entered  in  the  Acta,  and  engraved 
ifahnnn.  (Flin.  Paimrp:  75,  tx. ;  Capitol. 
Mum.itte,  16,  2fi,  Gcrdiint.  ira,  11;  Lamprid. 
JIami.  Sever.  6-12 ;  Vopisc  Toe.  4-,  5,  7, 
Fnt.  II.)  Msuy  iiistanee*  of  (ucfamafttitei  an 
gira  k«  FRtsrini,  /)8  VHerum  AccIamalkTulmi 
rf  iYaua,  in  Oraeritn,  Theaavr.  Rom.  Antiq. 
T«L  tL  CC.  also  Heoien,  Aebi  Fridr.  Anal. 
p.  li  b.  rw.  S.]    [A.  S.  W.] 

ACCUBATIO,  or  ACCUBITIO,  the  act  of 
RdiniiH;  at  mcali.     [Cehx.']  [W.  S.] 

AOCD'BITUM,  a  coneh  OMd  for  reclining 
^■1  at  meals,  which  in  the  imperial  period 
tnk  the  pUi^  of  the  more  ancient  triclimllm. 
ll  seas  h>  hsre  held  any  nnmber  of  gneata, 
■benaathe  trieliniain  only  accommedated  three. 
(SeM.  art  JnT.  r.  17,  "  apwl  reteres  aecnbitarnm 
am  ncn  erat ;"  lamprid.  Heliog.  19,  25, 
Ctaab.  and  Salmaa.  ad  he.;  C.  I.  L.  iii.  4441, 
-  poTticam  cum  aecnbito  . .  ■  reatitntt ;"  lab- 
Wi,  GJoMa,  "  accnlMtnin,  itwXvrd^wr ; "  Mar- 
^■aidt,  USm.  Aiterth.  riL  p.  S96;    cf.  Umprid. 

tat  et  ■raJtHodo  oooTiTamm.")  The  aceabitnin 
oi  WocT  and  more  tninrioni  than  th*  Iricli- 
i«B,and  its  twreiiDgt  aDd  pillows  were  called 
BMdifL  (TnbelL  Poll.  Ctavd.  14.)  [W.  S.J 
ICCl'BATIO.     ycMX] 
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L,  (he  incense  boi  ni 


eipreaiioD  dt  ocnra  Hhari. 
(Or.  et  Font,  ir,  8,  39 ; 
Pers.  ii.  5.)  It  was  dis- 
tinct from  the  tHrffiuiian 
or  censer  in  which  iDcenaa 
was  bamt ;  and  was  the 
more  common  mode  of 
oOering  incense.  [Tutii- 
BULDM.]  The  acerra  re- 
presented  above  is  taken 
from  a  frieie  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  Capital. 
Another  fiEnre,  from  a 
bas-relief  at  Rome  (op.  Da- 
remberg  and  Saglio.  s.s.), 


>    the. 
The. 


I    of 


(>.c!),  a  small  altar,  placed 

before  the  dead,  on  which  - 

perfnmes     were      burnt,     Serrant  eMiytag  Iha 

There    was   a   somptnary  -Aeeim. 

law  in  the  Twelre  Tables  which  restricUd  the 

osa  of  acerrae  at   funecala.     (Cic.    de   Leg.   ii. 

24,  60.)  [J.  Y.l     rw.  W.l 

ACETA'BCLUM.  I.  Gebek  (ifJi,  i^Mo- 
^ar,  iiv$i^itv,  l/^ipiar').  A  small  Bballow 
renel,  osed  originally,  as  the  name  denotes,  foi- 
hotdiag  Tincgar  or  sancGi,  to  dip  the  food  into 
(Poll.  Ti.  S5  ;  Athen.  li.  494  b ;  Suidas,  a.  c.  i(l, 
and  iiiPaifiiy),  It  was  afterwards  employed  for  a 
variety  of  other  purposes,  e.g.  for  holding  salad 
(Athen.  ii.  64  a),  wine  (Athen.  li.  494  e-Q,  or 
honey  (Alei.  Com.  Frag.  3,  462),  or  for  pUyinf 
one  form  of  the  game  of  cattaiMB  (Athen.  ir. 
ti67e;  Poll.  >.  86j.    [CoTTiDOS.]      [J.  H.  O.] 

II.  BoitlN.      Originally  a  vessel  foi  holding 

4,  12);  then  any  similar  ves-  ^^"""^^^^"'^ 

i^i  (Quintil.   fnit.   Or.  viii.  ftl^ 

6,  §35).     It  wa.  sometimes    ^ 

made  of  silver  (Dig.  34,  Z, 

19,  §  9).    The  word  is  used 

of  the  socket  of  the  hip-bone 

(Plin.  H.  K.  »iTiii.  S  179); 

tbe  suckers   in  the  aniiB  of        Acetabalom. 

polypi  (id.  ii.§86);  and  the 

inp  of  a  flower  (id.  rviii.  g  245),  from  which  we 

get  the  general  idea  of  a  email  vessel  of  bell  shape 

with  a  wide  mouth.     The  first  cut  represents  on 

•cetabulnm,  given  in  Dennis's  Elniria,  vol.  i.  p. 

ciii. ;  the  seeood,  from  Cassini's  Future  mliche, 
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Bome,  1783  (ap.  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  ».  ©.), 
shows  two  such  veisels,  probably  containing  con- 
diments, placed  on  either  side  of  a  sacking  pig 


Dish  showing  two  small  Acetabnla. 

that  has  been  served  np  in  a  lanz.  Similar  ves- 
sels were  used  by  conjurers  in  their  tricks  (Sen. 
jsi».  45,  7,  with  Lipsius's  note) ;  and  the  name 
was  also  applied  to  a  kind  of  cymbal  (Isid.  iii. 
21,  11).  [A.  G.] 

ACETA'BULUM,  a  Roman  measure  of  capa- 
city, fluid,  and  dry,  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
h^^kcu^v.  It  was  one-fourth  of  the  hemina; 
and  therefore  one-eighth  of  the  sextarius.  It 
contained  the  weight  in  water  of  fifteen  Attic 
drachmae.  (Plin.  J7.  i\r.  xxi.  §  185.)  HP.  S.] 
ACHAICUM  F0EDU8  {rh  'AxaXK6y\  the 
league  or  confederation  of  a  number  of  towns  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  Achaean  league  we  must  distinguish 
between  two  periods,  an  earlier  and  a  later  one. 
The  former,  though  formed  for  mutual  protec- 
tion, was  mainly  of  a  religious  character,  whereas 
the  latter  was  pre-eminently  a  political  con- 
federation to  protect  the  towns  against  the 
domination  of  Macedonia. 

1.  ITie  earlier  Leajue. — ^When  the  Heraklcidae 
took  possession  of  Peloponnesus,  which  until 
then  had  been  inhabited  chiefly  Jiy  the  Achaean 
race,  a  portion  of  the  latter,  under  Tisamenos, 
turned  northwards  and  took  possession  of  the 
northern  coast  of  the  peninsula,  which  was  called 
Alyia\6s:  the  lonians,  who  had  hitherto  occu- 
pied that  country,  took  refuge  in  Attica  and  on 
the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  country  thus 
oc<:upied  by  the  Achaeans,  from  whom  it  derived 
its  name  of  Achaia,  contained  twelve  towns 
which  had  been  leagued  together  even  in  the 
time  of  their  Ionian  inhabitants.  They  were 
governed  by  the  descendants  of  Tisamenos,  until, 
after  the  death  of  king  Ogyges,  they  abolished 
the  kingly  rule  and  established  democratic  in- 
stitutions! The  time  when  this  happened  is  not 
known.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  (i.  145  ;  comp. 
Strab.  viii.  p.  483  foil.)  the  twelve  towns  of 
which  the  league  consisted  were:  Pellene, 
Aegeira,  Aegae,  Bura,  Helike,  Aegion,  Rhypes, 
Patrae,  Pharae,  Olenos,  Dyme,  and  Tritaea. 
After  the  time  of  Herodotus,  Rhypes  and  Aegae 
disappear  from  the  number  of  the  confederate 
towns,  as  they  had  decayed  and  become  deserted 
(Pans.  vii.  23,  25;  Strab.  viii.  p.  387),  and 
Lcontion  and  Keryneia  stepped  into  their  place 
(Polyb.  ii.  41 ;  comp.  Paus.  vii.  6).  Helike 
appears  to  have  been  their  common  place  of 
meeting;  but  this  town,  together  with  Bura, 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  during  an  earth- 
quake in  B.C.  373,  whereupon  Aegion  was  chosen 
as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  confederates 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  384 ;  Diod.  xv.  48 ;  Paus.  vii.  24). 
Of  the  constitution  of  this  league  very  little  is 
known ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  bond  which 
united  the  different  towns  was  very  loose,  and 
less  a  political  than  a  religious  one,  as  is  shown 
by  the  common  sacrifice  offered   at  Helike  to 
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Poseidon.  When  that  town  was  destroyed  i 
Aegion  had  become  the  central  point  of  t 
league,  the  common  sacrifice  vraa  offered  up 
the  principal  divinities  of  Aegion,  i.e.  to  Ze 
sumamed  Homagyrios,  and  to  Demeter  Pai 
chaca  (Paus.  vii.  24).  The  looseness  of  i 
connexion  among  the  towns  in  a  political  poi 
of  view  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  some 
them  acted  occasionally  quite  independent  of  t 
rest  (Thuc.  ii.  9).  The  confederation  geDem 
kept  aloof  from  the  troubles  of  other  parts 
Greece,  on  which  accordingly    it    exercised 

f particular  influence  down  to  the  time  when  t 
eague  was  broken  up  by  the  Macedonians.  B 
they  were  nevertheless  highly  respected  by  t' 
other  Greek  states  on  account  of  their  honest 
sincerity,  and  wise  moderation.  Hence  after  t) 
battle  of  Leuktra  they  were  chosen  to  arbitral 
between  the  Thebans  and  Lakedaemoniaz 
(Polyb.  ii.  39).  Demetrios,  Kassander,  an 
Antigocos  Gonatas  placed  garrisons  in  some  < 
their  towns,  while  in  others  they  favoured  th 
rising  of  tyrants.  The  towns  were  thus  sepa 
rated  from  one  another,  and  the  whole  confedera 
tion  was  gradually  destroyed. 

2.  The  later  League. — ^fhe  ancient  confederscj 
had  thus  ceased  to  exist  for  some  time  whei 
events  took  place  which  in  some  towns  rousec 
the  ancient  spirit  of  independence.      When  io 
B.C.  281  Antigonos  Gonatas  attempted  to  drive 
Ptolemaeos  Keraunos  from  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia,  the  Achaeans  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  shaking  off*  the  Macedonian  yok« 
and   renewing  the  ancient  confederation.     The 
grand  object  however  now  was  no  longer  a  com- 
mon worship,  but  a  real  political  union  among 
the  confederate  towns.    The  places  which  first 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  oppressors  were  Dyme 
and  Patrae,  and  the  alliance  concluded  between 
them  was  speedily  joined  by  the  towns  of  Tritaea 
and  Pharae  (Polyb.   ii.  41).      One  town  after 
another  now  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrisons 
and  tyrants ;  and  when  in  D.C.  275  Aegion,  the 
head  of  the  ancient  league,  followed  the  example 
of  the  other  towns,  the  foundation  of  the  new 
confederation  was  complete,  and  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  its  constitution  were  settled,  though 
afterwards  many  changes  and  modifications  were 
introduced.     The  fundamental  laws  were  that 
henceforth  the  confederacy  should  form  one  in- 
separable state  ;  that  every  town  which  should 
join  it  should  have  equal  rights  with  the  others ; 
and  that  all  members  in  regard  to  foreign  coun- 
tries should  be  regarded  as  dependent,  and  be 
bound   in  every   respect   to  obey   the   federal 
government  and  those  officers  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  executive  (Polyb.  ii.  37  foil.).      No 
town,  therefore,  was  allowed  to  treat  with  any 
foreign  power  without  the  sanction  of  the  others. 
Aegion,  for  religious  reasons,  was  at  first  ap- 
pointed the  seat  of  the  government,  and  retained 
this  distinction  until  the  time  of  Philopocmen, 
who  proposed  a  measure  according  to  which  the 
national  meetings  should  be  held  in  rotntion  m 
any  of  the  other  towns  (Liv.  xxxviii.  30);  hnt 
whether  this  plan  was  adopted  is  uncertain.   At 
Aegion,  therefore,   the  citizens  of  the  various 
towns  met  at  stated  and  regular  times  to  deli- 
berate upon  the  common  affairs  of  the  confedera- 
tion, and  if  necessary  upon  those  of  any  separate 
town*  or  even  individuals,  and  to  elect  the  oflJcers 
of  the  league.     After  having  thus  established  a 
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finn    vnioii  aaoBg  Ukenwelres,  the  Acbaeaiu 

xmIoosIt  cxotcd  UmiselT^  in  delirering  other 

towu  al90  from  thtir  trrants  mnd  oppresion. 

The  kftgttft  kovcTff  did  not  acquire  any  great 

strcBgiK  until  IX.  251,    when  Aratoe  united 

SkyoB,  hm  eatire  place,  with  it,  and  some  years 

later  ^m  gnacd  Goiintli  for  it.    Megara,  Troe- 

sen,  lad  Epidsaras  soon  followed  their  example. 

Afte'vaidi  Jbatai  pRraUed  upon  all  the  more 

unpeitaat  ton  of  Pelopoonesuf  to  join  the 

caafedgacy;  and  Mcgalopolia,  Argoi,  Hermione, 

PI^is,  aad  ctkn  were  added  to  it.    In  a  short 

tirae  tk  letfoe  thas  reached  its  highest  power, 

Ar  iicabaeed  Athens,  Aegina,  Salarois,  and  the 

vhsk  €i  I^kpoonesoa   with  the  exception  of 

^artSy  Tcfea,   Orchomenoa,    Mantineia,    and 

Ok    Gncee  seemed  to  rerive,  and  promised  to 

keeoae  stxe^vr  and  more  united  than  ever,  but 

it  ton  ihsved  that  its  new  power  was  employeii 

caly  ia  sd^^estmction  and  its  own  ruin.     We 

caiBot  Boe  taiet  into  the  history  of  this  new 

eaa&denbea,  but   most    confine   ourselves    to 

prjag  m  eetlioe  of  its  constitution,  as  it  existed 

at  the  tine  of  its  full  derelopment. 

Fefylias  (n.  38)  remarks  that  there  was  no 
^er  eoitftitiitioa  in  the  world  in  which  all  the 
mtmkat  U  the  oooununity  had  such  a  perfect 
fl|Bility  ot  rights  and  so  much  liberty,  and,  in 
tkmtf  vkich  was  so  perfectly  democratic  i^nd  so 
free  from  all  selfish  and  exdnsire  regulations,  as 
tk  Adiseaa  kagne;  for  all  its  members  had 
eqaal  rights,  whether  they  bad  belonged  to  it 
frsB  the  begianlng  or  had  only  recentlr  joined 
it,  tad  vhe^er  they  were  large  or  small  towns. 
Tkir  eomraon  afiairs  were  regulated  at  general 
BKlstts  by  the  dtizena  of  all  the  towns,  and 
wiR  held  regularly  twice  every  year,  in  the 
^riag  and  in  the  antomn.      These  meetings, 
vUck  lasted  three  days,  were  held  in  a  grove 
«f  Zeas  HomagyruMi,  in   the  neighbourhood  of 
ii|ioe,  aad  ttear  a  sanctuary  of  Demeter  Pana- 
cea.   (Polyb.    iL  54,  iv.  37,  v.  1,   xxix.  9 ; 
lir.  ma.  22,  xxxriii.  32  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  385 ; 
f^  rii  24.)     In    cases    of   urgent    neces- 
atj,  however,  extraoicdinary  meetings  might  be 
csmed,  either  at    Aegion  or    in    any   other 
<f  t^   confederate     towns    (Liv.    xxxi.  25; 
Pe^Lxxr.  1,  xxix.  8;  Plut.  Arat  41).    Every 
^sthea,  bo4h  rich  and  poor,  who  had  attaint 
tlK  «fe  of  thirty,  might  attend  the  assemblies, 
speak,  and  propose  amy  measure,  to  which  they 
■weinriled  \yf  a    public  herald  (Polyb.  xxix. 
9;  lir.  xxxiL  20).      Under  these  circumstances 
^  asKmblies   were   sometimes  of   the  most 
tagoltooos  kind,  and  a  wise  and  experienced 
BO  ntgbt  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  gain  a 
Wnag  among  the   crowds  of   ignorant  and 
^«^  people  (Polyb.  xxviii.  4).     It  is,  how- 
^'v,  Batoral  to  suppose  that  the  ordinary  meet- 
*>{%  aaless  matters  of  great  importance  were 
^  ^  ^icQSMd,  were  attended  chiefly  by  the 
***^ilucr  dasMs,  who  had  the  means  of  paying 
t^ttpenies  of  their  journey,  for  many  lived  at  a 
"""^iwable  distance  from  the  place  of  meeting. 
^  rabjcets  to  be  brought  before  the  assembly 
•*"  prepared  by  a  eonndl  (j8ai/\^X  which  seems 
*»  l^a^e  been  permanent  (Polyb.  xxiii.  7,  xxviii. 
f  nix.  9;  Pint.  Arvt.  53).     The  principal  sub- 
M  OB  which  the  assembly  had  to  decide  were 
TJKiceiad  war  (Polyb.  ir.  15  foil.);  the  recep- 
""» *f  new  towns  into  the  confederacy  (Polyb, 
^'  1);  the  election  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
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confederation  (Polyb.  iv.  37, 82 ;  Plut.  Arat.  41) ; 
the  punishment  of  offences  committed  by  the 
magistrates,  though  sometimes  special  judges 
were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  the 
honours  and  distinctions  to  be  conferred  upon 
them  (Polvb.  iv.  14,  viii.  14,  xl.  5,  8;  Pans, 
vii.  9).  The  ambassadors  of  foreign  states  had 
to  deliver  their  messages  to  the  assembly,  where 
they  were  discussed  by  the  assembled  people 
(Polyb.  iv.  7,  xxiiL  7  foil.,  xxviii.  7 ;  Liv.  xxxii. 
9).  The  assembly  further  had  the  power  to 
determine  as  to  whether  negotiations  were  to  be 
carried  on  with  any  foreign  power  or  not,  and 
no  single  town  was  allowed  to  send  an  embassy 
to  a  foreign  power  on  its  own  responsibility, 
even  on  matters  of  merely  local  importance, 
although  otherwise  every  individual  town  man- 
aged its  own  internal  affairs  at  its  own  discre- 
tion, so  long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
interests  of  the  league.  Ko  town,  moreover, 
was  allowed  to  accept  presents  from  a  foreign 
power  (Polyb.  xxiii.  8  ;  raus.  vii.  9).  The  votes 
in  the  assembly  were  given  according  to  towns  ; 
each  town,  whether  large  or  small,  having  one 
rote  (Liv.  xxxviii.  22  foil.). 

The  principal  officers  of  the  Achaean  league 
were: — 

1.  At  first  two  strategi  (<rrpaTiryoO»  but  after 
the  year  b.c.  255  there  was  only  one  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  385),  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  hipparchus 
(Tawo^os)  or  commander  of  the  cavalry  (Polyb. 
V.  95,  xxviii.  6)  and  an  under-strategus  (iWro- 
trrparrry^s,  Polyb.  iv.  59),  commanded  the  army 
furnished  by  the  confederate  towns,  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war. 

2.  A  state-secretary  {ypofifiartiis). 

3.  An  apparently  permanent  council  of  ten 
men,  called  the  hifjuovpyol  (Strab.  viii.  p.  385 ; 
Liv.  xxxii.  22,  xxxviii.  30 ;  Polyb.  v.  1,  xzrH. 
10,  where  they  are  called  ctrchontes).  These 
demiurgi,  whom  Poly  bins  in  another  passu  ge 
(xxxviii.  5)  calls  y^povaUu,  appear  to  have  pre- 
sided at  the  great  assemblies,  which  either  they 
or  the  strategus  might  convene,  though  it  seems 
that  the  latter  could  do  so  only  when  the  people 
were  convened  in  arms  or  for  military  purposes 
(Polyb.  iv.  7  ;  Liv.  xxv.  25). 

All  the  officers  of  the  league  were  elected  in 
the  assembly  held  in  the  spring,  at  the  rising  of 
the  Pleiades  (Polyb.  ii.  43 ;  iv.  6,  37 ;  v.  1),  and 
legally  they  were  investchd  with  their  several 
offices  only  for  one  year ;  but  it  often  happened 
that  men  of  great  merit,  like  Aratos  and  Philo- 
poemen,  were  re-elected  for  several  successive 
years  (Plut.  Ami.  24,  30 ;  Cieom.  15).  If  an 
officer  died  during  the  period  of  his  office,  his 
place  was  filled  by  his  predecessor,  until  the 
time  for  the  new  elections  arrived  (Polyb.  xl. 
2).  The  close  union  subsisting  among  the  con- 
federates was,  according  to  Polybins  (li.  37), 
strengthened  by  their  adopting  common  weights, 
measures,  and  coins.  Many  Achaean  coins  are 
preserved  in  various  collections. 

The  Achaean  league  might  at  one  time  have 
become  a  great  power,  and  might  have  united  at 
least  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  into  one  state ; 
but  the  original  objects  of  the  league  were  in  the 
course  of  time  so  far  forgotten  that  it  sought 
the  protection  of  those  against  whom  it  had 
been  formed  ;  and  the  perpetual  discord  among 
its  members,  the  hostility  of  Sparta,  the  intrigues 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  folly  and  rashness  of  the 
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last  itntvgi  brought  aboat  not  onlf  the  dutolD- 
tioB  nod  dutruction  of  the  coukdetacj,  but  tha 
political  annihilation  of  the  whole  of  Greece  Id 
the  year  KC.  146.  After  a  time  the  RDman* 
again  allowed  certWD  national  confedeiatioiu  to 
be  renewed  (Paua.  Tii.  16},  but  they  had  no 
political  influence,  and  were  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  Roman  goTemor  of  Macedonia,  until 
In  the  reign  of  Auguitni  all  Greece  waa  con- 
stituted aa  a  Roman  proTince  under  the  name 
of  Achaia.  (Camp.  Schom,  Geicli.  Grixiieniiaida 
son  dtr  EntMUkang  dn  Attoi.  u.  AcJiaeitchtn 
Bundei,  p.  40  foil,  and  p.  60  foil. ;  Drumaun, 
Idem  tvr  Getch.  diM  Verfattt  do-  Griteh.  Sli>a.tt» ; 
K.  F.  HermaoD,  Gritiji.  Staaltalterthibner,  g  185 
foil. ;  Thiriwail,  Jiiit.  of  Greiae,  vol.  tiii.  p.  B6 
foil. ;  Hertzberg,  Gach.  Oriedtadandt  uster  den 
RSmerit,v<A.  i.;  Schumann,  Orin^  Allerikunur, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  106  foil.)  [L  S.] 

ACHANE  (iximO,  a  Pertian  and  Boeotiu 
meuure, equivalent  Viib  Attic  medimni.  (Ari>- 
tot.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Acharti.  108,  109; 
Suid.  1.  c.)  According  to  Hnychius,  a  Boeo- 
tiiiu  Itx^"^  '*'**  «qnal  tQ  otie  Attic  medim- 
nue.  (Hultroh,  firiecA.  a.  Sim.  XOnt.  pp.  257, 
275.)  [P.  S.] 

ACHARI8TIAS  DIKE  (ax<V""'"  ''"i). 

nwutioned  among  prirate  actiuus  by  PoUui,  riit. 
31 ;  but  according  to  Xeaophon,  Meia.  ii.  2,  $  13, 
the  law  recognijed  no  iyaaurria  eicept  towardi 
parents      [iiAKOSll.]  .  [W.  W.] 

AC'IES.     [ExtBSiTiTa.] 

ACrNACES  {i«w<UiiO.  a  Pcrsinii  «word, 
whence  Horace  (Carm.  L  27,  5)  >peak»  of  the 
jtfofcj  adnaeti.  It  was  a  ihort  and  «lriii)[ht 
weapon,  and  tbut  didered  from  the  itoman 


which  wai  cnrveil.  (Pollui,  i.  138 ;  Joaeph. 
Ant.  Jvd.  II.  T,  %  10.)  [SiCA.]  It  was  worn  op 
the  right  side  of  the  body  ("  insignia  aamaet 
dextra,"  VaL  Place  Argon,  vl.  TOl),  whereai  the 
Qreeki  and  Romans  usually  had  their  swords 
suspended  on  the  left  side. 

The  form  of  the  aciDBcn,  with  the  method  oi 
using  it,  is  illattrated  bvthe  preceding  Periepo- 
litan  figures.  In  all  the  bas-reliefs  fonnd  at 
Persepolii,  the  acinaccs  is  invariably  straight, 
and  is  commonly  suspended  over  the  right  thigh, 
never  over  the  left,  bnt  sometimes  in  front  of 
the  body.  The  form  of  the  acinaces  ii 
sun  in  the  statues  of  the  god  Mithras. 


at  et  Mllbns  with  Aclnacao. 


individuals  hy  the  kings  of  Penis  as  •  mark  of 
honour.  (Herod,  viii.  120;  Xen.  Anai.  L  2. 
5  27  ;  8,  §  29.)  That  of  Mardonina  was  among 
the  spoils  a(  the  battle  of  Plstaen  in  the 
AcroiKilii  at  Athens;  it  weighed  900  daricM 
(Demosth.  f.  rrmor.  p.  T4I,§129).  Theacinacea 
was  also  used  by  the  Caspii  (Herod,  vii.  67).  It 
was  an  object  of  religious  worship  ameng  the 
Scythians  snd  many  of  the  northern  nation* 
of  Europe  (Herod,  iv.  62  :  comp.  Uela,  ii.  1 ; 
Amm.  Marc.  mi.  2).  [J.  Y.]     [W.  If.] 

ACIB'CULUS.    [ABcr*,] 

ACLY8  or  ACLIS.    [Cateu..] 

ACNA  or  ACNUA  (also  spelt  agmi  tni 
agnva)  was,  according  1o  Varro,  the  Italian 
name,  but,  according  to  Columella  and  Isidore, 
the  common  Baetican  name  of  tbe  antia  qtad- 
rattu.  [AimiS.]  An  old  writer,  quoted  by  Sal- 
roasins,  says  "  agnua  habet  pedes  xilii.  cccc,"i.f. 
14,400  square  feet.  It  is  very  donbtftti  whrtfter 
tlte  word  is  connected  with  the  Greek  Ijcoim 
or  Sniv,  seeing  that  the  measure  is  so  very 
diSerent,  and  that  it  is  quite  uncertain  to  wist 
language  ocna  belongs.  (Varro,  A.  Jf.  i.  10,  §  2; 
Colum.  S.  £.  T.  I,  §  5 ;  Schneider,  Commmt.  ad 
II.  cc.;  IMni.Orig.xv.  15;  Salmasios,  orfSoJin. 
p.  481.)  [P.  S.]     [A.  S.W.] 

ACONTION  (dwcJmor).     [HAffTA.] 

ACEATI8MA  (ixpAi,a^X  the  early  break- 
fast (rpulriy  ifiurrer),  which  the  Greeks  took 
immediately  a)\er  rising,  corresponding  la  the 
Rnt  breakfast  of  the  Krcuch  or  Gemisni.  It 
consisted  of  bread  dipped  in  nnmiied  wine 
(lupoToi  oFroiX  whence  tho  name  hipiriaiia. 
[See  CeS*.1  [W.  S.J 

ACBA'TOPH'OBUM  (ii(poTo^iSpo-),»veHel 
for  containing  pure  and  unmiied  wine  (fapnnii), 
thue  distinct  tnnn  the  crater,  in  which  the  wine 
was  mixed  with  water.  It  differed  also  from 
iced  npon  the  table 
■  ■■  ■  •■  ",IlM 
The 


[Cratbr;  Oesophoruu^  w 
compares  it  to  the  ij-uKv^p  [PsvCTEii]. 
Greek  word  wna  eariy  naturalised  in  i.s"" 
(Varro,  R.  R.  i,  8,  5 ;  Cic.  de  Fin.  iii.  4, 1 15).  Tbf 
shape,  aa  might  be  eipected,  varied  considtrsHi; 
but  the  out  In  the  neit  column  from  Bnourotti 


(fan  di  Viln,  p.  31,  op.  Bidi)  i«  probably  ■ 
'  «aHBMB  type.  U  s  fno  a  Dutibla  Tue  bearing 
«B  isacziptuB  to  Sltaani  (Siltnni),  isd  o  ~  ~ 
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B^if  vitk  a  aicMb  of  Tine-lesTef  ;  ind  it  ii 

*•  ft«p<b>  .niste  (Jfu.  £or6«.  vii.  56,  62X 
MaWviidiifJaftd  in  the  huida  of  the  god 
Antn.  (airui|uudt,Tii.p.63O0  [W.  W.] 
AQta&HA  iiMpimi^\  anrthiDg  beard, 
aal  •mmUt  aafthing  heard  with  plcusre, 
rifflM  fnpsjf  ■  miuial  piece,  e.g.  ztitra 
0K4m^(Sa^  IVjp.  19);  but  alfli  a  plaj,  a 
*M>(R>.  £p.  Ti.  31,  13),  or  n  rrdUtioD,  inch 

^fGri  U  the  acton  and  Uiuieiuis  vho  wen 
^plifed  to  imw  goest*  doTing  an  entertain- 
mm  <Qc  roT.  IT.  S2,  49;  pro  Arv/^.  % 
»;  SteL  (Jctor.  74 :  Uacrob.  Sif.  ii.  4),  or 
n^  Bi  actor  on  the  stage  (Cic  pro  Sett, 
M,  116:  Hie  moxinuu  iadiiu,  mm  solum 
ifgialer,  ted  ador  ft  aeranrui  (an  nrliate),  71U 
«^ni  HTVna  emioiia  noril).  See  FrieJlKnder, 
lafciijii  1  Amw.  L'  p.  334;  Uarqurdt,  fiom. 
JArtL  TiL  p.  327 ;  and  it  ii  Kmiatimu  OMd  to 
ilMtgwtt  theananaatei  (Nep.  Alt.  I4>  [AHi.- 
»8«i«.l  [W.  S.]     [A.  S.  W.] 

.ACBOUTHI  (iap^AjSw),  statnes  of  which 
tht  dtinnitiet  (fue,  Teet,  and  hands,  or  toe* 
mi  lagta  oolj)  sere  of  marble,  and  the  re- 
■■Ua{  part  ui  the  bodj  either  gilt  or,  wbat 
■•OH  M  hare  been  more  nied,  corered  with 
iamBj.  The vord occnrs only  intbe  GieekAn- 
iMig/  (BniDcb,  Jm/.  iiL  p.  155,  Ko.  20  ;  AntA. 
ftiriL  40).  and  in  Vitnirin.  (ii.  8,  §  U); 
AltHa  af  the  kind  are  fnqnentl;  mantionad 
b}  IW»iu  (ii.  *,  S  1 ;  Ti.  23,  5  4 !  rii-  31,  §  4 
•t)»;TfL33,(5;riiLS5,S4oT6;  vui.  31,  §  1 
<W%a<S3or6;  U.  4,  §  I).  It  !>  a  mistake 
te  Tim  that  all  the  statnet  of  tbii  kind 
tcJMged  I«  an  earlier  period.  Tbey  contiuned 
tB  it  Bade  at  leait  down  to  the  time  of  Praii- 
tdai.  (Camp.  Jacobs,  dunment.  in  Aai/iol, 
Awe:  ToL  iii.  pL  1,  p.  298;  Winckelmana, 
SmqL  otr  E<But,  P.  i.  c  2,  §  13;  MfllUr, 
iniitL  (  <>».)  [P.  8.1 

ACBOPODTTU  (iKfBarauiv).  The  onlj 
|aaa|e  of  an  ancient  aothor  where  the  word 
wan  a  in  Hrgin.  Fat.  88,  where  a  iword  ii 
■ii  to  be  bidden  <«&  acrpjndio  MiiKrvaf.    Tbii 

Joopidlmi,  ftoutte  Ha^ea  UoMiim. 
h  ilnoat  ccrUiDly  a  low  pedertal  a  little  off  tbe 
in^il,  like  tboee  here  figured  from  the  Ni 
Knrad  Britiih  Uutimu.     The  explanation  in 
Oa  arw  eifition  of  Stephen*'*    2Se«mraj,   ■,   t. 
^mMM',  that  tt  ii  eqairalent  to  Swpat  iMtt, 


ArropodlDm,  fltna  tbe  Britlah  Mnaeom. 

ACROPOLIS  (JkKpimMi).  In  almost  nil 
Greek  cities,  which  were  nsuallj-  bnilt  nji.in 
a  hill,  rock,  or  lonie  mtnTal  eleTatloa,  there 
wai  a  kind  of  tower,  a  c»t1e,  or  a  citadel,  bnilt 
Dpon  the  higbett  part  of  the  rock  or  bill,  to 
which  the  name  of  acropolit  vita  given.  Thus 
we  read  of  an  acropolis  at  Athens,  Corinth, 
Argos,  Heiscne,  and  many  other  pl.-ices.  The 
Capitoliam  at  Rome  answered  tbe  same  parpote 
as  the  Aci'opolia  in  tbe  Greek  cities;  and  of  the 
same  kind  were  the  tower  of  Agntbocles  at 
Utica  {App.  Pun.  14),  and  that  of  Antonia  at 
Jemsalcm  (Joseph,  fl.  /.  t.  §  8;  Act.  Apottol. 
iii.  34).  At  Athens,  the  Acropolis  serred  as 
the  treaiary ;  and  aa  the  names  of  all  public 
debtors  were  registered  there,  the  eipressioB 
"  registered  in  the  AcrD(«lis  "  (iyYfypaitfi.iy9S  ir 
'AipovifAd)  alwsTB  means  a  public  debtor  {ir 
Ik^s-JAii  yfypa/i'iiiroi,  Dem.  c.  Tkeocr.  p.  1337, 
§48;  BOcfch,PuW.i'con.o/J(A™i,p.388).  For 
an  account  of  tbe  Acropolis  at  Athens,  see  Diet. 
0/  S™/r.  i.  p.  265  foil.  [W.  S.] 

AtmOSTOL'IUM  (iicpmniXior).     [Navib.] 

ACKOTE'BIUM  (Jucpm  '       -        "'■ 

eitremity  of  anything.  It  : 
the  plural.  1.  In  Architi 
originnll;  in  tbe  aame  sense  as  the  Latin  fatH- 
gnim,  namely,  for  tbe  sloping  Toof  of  a  building, 
and  more  particolarly  for  the  ornamental  front 
or  gable  of  snch  a  roof;  that  is,  the  pediment. 
(Plat.  Cats.  63,  compared  with  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  43, 
110,  and  Suet.  Caei.  81.)  The  naual  meaning 
ot  acroteria,  however,  is  the  pcdcitala  placed  on 
the  summit  of  a  pediment  to  recplce  statues  or 
othef  ornamental  figures.  There  were  three 
acroteria,  one  above  each  angle  of  the  pediment. 
Vitrnviiu  says  that  those  over  the  outer  angles 
(_acrt>t.  aagt^rria)  shoald  be  aa  high  as  the  apex 
of  the  tympanum,  the  central  one  (flcrot. 
mediana)  an  eighth  pnrt  higher  (Vitrnv.  iii,  3, 
or  ill.  5,  §  12).  Some  writers  include  tbe 
statoea  Uiemselve)  a*  well  as  the  bases  under 
the  same  (Salmas,  in  Ael.  Spart.  PeKcnn.  Sig. 
12  ;  Bursian  ap.  Pauly,  ».  n.),  but  this  appears 
to  he  n  mistake;  is  Plato,  Criti.  116  D,  tht 
pinnaclea  or  flAchea  of  a  temple  are  all  that  is 
meant.  S.  The  eitremities  of  the  prow  of  a 
vessel,  which  weie  nsually  taken  from  a  con- 
quered vessel  as  a  mark  of  victory  :  the  act  of 
doing  so  was  called  iiip<rmp'i{'^-  (Xen.  Hell. 
U.  3,  §  8 ;  Ti.  2,  §  36 ;  Herod,  iii.  59,  Tiii.  121.) 
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3.  The  extmnities  of  a  statue,  wings,  feet, 
hands,  &c.  (Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  738,  §  121; 
Athen.  T.  p.  199  c.)  [P.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

ACTA.  1.  Signified  the  public  acts  and 
orders  of  a  Roman  magistrate  possessing  the 
jtis  agendi  cumpopuio^  which  after  the  expiration 
of  his  office  were  submitted  to  the  senate  for 
approval  or  rejection.  (Suet.  Jiti.  19,  23 ;  Cic. 
Phil.  i.  7, 16,  &o.)  After  the  death  of  Julius 
Caesar,  the  triumvirs  swore,  and  compelled  all 
the  other  magistrates  to  swear  (Dio,  xlvii.  48), 
to  observe  and  maintain  all  his  acta  (in  acta 
jurare:  cf.  Tac  Ann.  i.  72;  Suet.  216.  67); 
and  hence  it  became  the  custom  on  the  accession 
of  each  emperor  for  the  new  monarch  to  swear 
to  observe  and  respect  all  the  acta  of  his  prede- 
cessors from  Julius  Caesar  downwards,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  had  been  branded  with 
infamy  after  death,  such  as  Nero  and  Domitiau 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  42;  Dio,  Ivi.  33,  &c).  The 
senate  also  swore  that  it  would  recognise  the 
raliditv  of  the  acts  of  the  new  emperor.  Every 
year  all  tlie  magistrates  upon  entering  office 
on  the  1st  of  January  swore  approval  of  the 
Acts  of  the  reigning  emperor :  this  oath  was 
originally  taken  by  one  magistrate  in  each 
department  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues,  but 
aubsequently  it  was  the  usual  practice  for  each 
magistrate  to  take  the  oath  personally.  (Dio, 
xlvii.  18,  liii.  28 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  22,  with  the 
Excursus  of  Lipsius ;  Dio,  Iviii.  17,  Ix.  25.) 

2.  Acta  Senatus,  called  also  COMyEXTARii 
Senatus  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  74)  and  Acta  Patrum 
(^Ann.  V.  4),  contained  an  account  of  the  various 
matters  brought  before  the  senate,  the  opinions  of 
the  chief  speakers,  and  the  decision  of  the  house. 
We  may  infer  f^om  a  passage  of  Suetonius 
(*'Inito  honore  primus  omnium  instituit,  ut 
tam  senatus  quam  populi  diuma  acta  confierent 
et  publicarentur,"  JiU.  20),  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  senate  were  not  usually  published  till  the 
first  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar,  B.C.  59 ;  but 
under  the  direction  of  the  presiding  magistrate, 
Assisted  by  certain  senators  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose (qui  scribendo  adfuerunt),  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  had  been  written  down  and  recorded  in 
the  Aerarium  long  previously,  and  the  debates 
on  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  had  been  widely 
circulated  by  Cicero  (p.  Suli.  14,  15)  from  notes 
taken  by  some  friends  of  his  among  the  senators. 
Julius  Caesar  ordered  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  senate,  which  had  been  only  occasionally  pub- 
lished before,  should  henceforth  be  published 
regularlv  every  day  (sewxtus  acta  diuma)  under 
the  authority  of  government,  from  the  notes 
of  shorthand  writers  taken  inter  loquendum 
(Sen.  de  mort.  Claud.  9).  Augustus  forbade 
the  publication  of  the  proce^ings  of  the 
senate,  but  they  still  continued  to  be  pre- 
served; and  one  of  the  senators,  who  received 
the  title  ab  actis  aenatusj  was  chosen  by  the 
emperor  to  compile  the  account.  (Tac.  Ann, 
V.  4 ;  Spart.  ITadr.  3 ;  Orelli,  Inscr.  No.  2274, 
3186.)  This  office  was  generally  held  ns  an 
annual  one,  after  the  quaestorship  (Spart. 
Madr.  3),  but  before  the  praetorship  or  aedileship. 
The  persons  entrusted  with  this  office  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  various  clerks  (actuariif 
servi  publici,  scribae ;  see  also  Censuales),  who 
were  present  in  the  senate  to  take  notes  of  its 
proceedings,  and  who  were  only  excluded  when 
the  senate  passed  a  8enatu9oonsultutn  iacitnm; 


that  is,  when  they  deliberated  on  a  snbjei 
the  greatest  importance,  respecting  which  sec 
was  necessary  or  advisable  (Capit.    Gord. 
It  was  doubtless  from  notes  and  papers  o{  t 
clerks   that   the  acta    were    compiled    by 
senator,  who  was  entrusted  with  this  office, 
acta  were  deposited   in    the    imperial    arch 
(tabularium)  or  in  particular  departments  of 
public  libraries,  to  which   access  could  only 
obtained  by  the  express  permission  of  the  pt 
fectus  tir6t.       They   were     consulted    and 
frequently  referred  to  by   the   later  histori 
(Vopisc  Prob.  2;  Lamprid.  Sev^r.  56;  Capil 
Opil.  Macr.  6),  and  many  extnurts  from  th< 
were  published  in  the  Acta  Diuma. 

8.  Acta  Diurna,  a  gazette  published  du 
at  Rome  by  the  authority  of  the   govemme 
during  the  later  times  of    the    republic,  ai 
under  the  empire,  corresponding  in  some  meusu 
to  our  newspapers.    (Tac  Ann.  iii;  3,  ziii.  31,  xv 
22.)  In  addition  to  the  title  Acta  DiumOj  we  fix 
them  referred  to  under  the   names  of  Diwrtk 
Acta  Publioa,  Acta  Urbana,  Acta  Jierum  Urbc 
narum.  Acta  Populi,  and  they    are    frequentl 
called  simply  Acta.  -    The    Greek    writers  oi 
Roman  history  call  them   r^  ^wofurfiiutroj  ri 
irifi6<ria  &wofiyiifiaraf  rh  ZrifjiSiria  ypdfiiutra,  anc 
T^  Koitfk  ^ofuHinareu    The  nature  of  their  con* 
tents    will    be   best  seen   from    the    following 
passage  of  Petronius  (c.  53),  where  an  imitatioo 
of  them  is  given  by  the  actuarius  ofTrimMlcbio: 
— "  Actuarius — ^tanquam   acta  urbis  redtavit : 
vii.  Kal.  Sextiles  in  praedio  Cumano,  quod  est 
Trimalchionis,  nati  sunt  pueri  xxx,  pvelUe  xi; 
sublata  in  horreum  ex  area  tritici  millia  modium 
quingenta;  boves  domiti  quingenti.     Eodem  die 
MithridatM  servus  in  crucem  actus  est,  qvis 
Oai  nostri  genio  maledixerat.      Eodem  die  in 
arcam  relatum  est,  quod  collocari  non  potuit, 
sestertium  centies.   Eodem  die  incendium  Actum 
est  in  hortis    Pompeianis,   ortum    ex    aedibos 
Nastae   villici  .  .  .  Jam   etiam   edicta    aedilium 
recitabantur,  et  saltuariorum  testaments,  quihus 
Trimalchio    cum    elogio    exheredabatur ;    jam 
nomina    villicorum    et    repudiata   a   circitore 
liberta  in  balneatoris  contubemio  deprebeosa; 
atriensis  Baias  relegatus ;  jam  reus  factns  dis- 
pensator ;  et  judicium  inter  cubicularios  actum." 
From   this  passage,  and    from   the    numerous 
])assages  in  ancient  writers,  in  which  the  Acts 
Diuma  are    quoted   (references  to  which  are 
given  by  Hubner),  it  would  appear  that  tbey 
usually  contained   the  following  matters : — (1) 
The  number  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  dty,  an 
account  of  the  money  paid  into  the   tresson* 
from  the  provinces,  and  everything  relating  to 
the  supply  of  com.    These  particulars  would  be 
extracted   from  the  tabulae  publicae.     By  so 
ancient  regulation,  ascribed  to  Servius  Tullios 
(Dionys.  iv.  15),  all  births  were  i-egistercd  in  the 
temple  of  Venus,   and  all  deaths  in  that  of 
Libitina;  and  we  know  that  this  practice  was 
continued  under  the  empire,  only  that  at  a  later 
time  the  temple  of  Satum  was  substituted  for 
that  of  Venus  for  the   registration  of  births. 
(Jul.  Cap.  M.  Aurel.  9.)    (2)  Extracts  from  the 
Acta  Forensia,  containing  the  edicts  of  msgi^ 
trates,   the  testaments    of  distinguished  men, 
reports  of  trials,  with  the  names  of  those  who 
were  acquitted  and  condemned,  and  likewise  s 
list  of  the  magistrates  who  were  elected.    (3) 
Extracts  from  the  AcU  Senatus,  especially  aU 
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t^  decTttf  and  aftbuMUioiya  [AocLAMATio]  in 

konoar  of  thi  rnpaag  emperor.     (4)  A  court 

circnlsr,  contiiimf  an  sooount  of  the  births, 

■liMlhi,  iiiitiirii,  Bad  aioTeiDeiita  of  the  imperial 

&iiul  J.  (5)  rnrJf  tad  interesting  occurrences, 

svcb  aa  pcudij^iei  aid  mirades,  the  erection  of 

Btev    e<lififfys,  tlw  eooflagrstion    of    buildings, 

fimeiala,  aamfieea,  a  list  of  the  Tarious  games, 

sad  capedaUr  aaatorj   tales  and  adventures, 

vitJi  tie  a— a  af  tke  parties.      (Comp.  Cic  ad 

n.  15^   Stfw%  of  prirate  affairs  seem  to 

hmm  nwimirated  to  the  official  editor  by 

•f  adrotiKmeot  (cf.   Quint,    ii.   3,    17, 

a  widaver  ^leaks  of  himself  as  aauchu 

f)L    Tht  fragaaents  of  some  Acta  Diuma 

ip«bfished  bj  Pighius  and  DodweU,  but 

osinaesB  is  more  than  doubtful.     (Cf. 

dr  tfmUs  diwrnomm  act.  fragmentis^ 

Idea) 

is  certn  that  these  acta  were  published 

the  aatiioritj  of  the  government,  but  it  is 

stated  aadcr  whoso  superintendence  they 

dravB  iq>  (Huboer,  p.  65).     It  is  probable, 

tiai  this    duty  derolred  upon  the 

who  had  the  care  of  the  tabulae 

aamel  J,  the  censors  under  the  republic 

(Ur.  IT.  8,  zUiL  16X  and  sometimes  the  quaes- 

tm%f  SMI  w  times  tke  praefecti  aerarU  under  the 

capirt  (Tac  Ami.   ziiL  28).     By  a  regulation 

ef  Akxuder  Sercrus,  seven  of  the  fourteen  euro- 

mhuj  whom  be  appointed,  had  to  be  present 

the  acta  ware  drawn  up  (Lamprid.  Alex. 

33^     IIm  actual  task  of  compiling  them 

ftmmitt^   to  subordinate  officers,   called 

or  odorn^  who  were  assisted  by  various 

ckrks,  and  by  reporters  («o<arii),  who  took  down 

ia  ifcoilhinil  the  proceedings  in  the  courts,  &c. 

After  the  acta  had  been  drawn  up,  they  were 

upwid  f^r  a  time  in  some  public  place  in  the 

Aj  M  ^ba,  where   persons  could  read  them 

and  take  copies  of  thenu     Many  scribes,  whom 

Cinro  speaks  of  under  the  name  of  operarHj 

■ftie  it  their  business  to  copy  them  or  make 

cstncts  from  them  for  the  use  of  the  wealthy 

ia  Ptw,  and  especially  in  the  provinces,  where 

they  were  ei^rly  sought  after  and  extensively 

nad  (Gc  ad  Fam.  viiu  1,  ziiL  8 ;  Tac.  Ann, 

zvi.  S2),    After  the  acta  had  been  exposed  in 

pdblie  ior  a  certain  time,  they  were  deposited, 

fifce  the  Acta  Senatns,  in  seme  of  the  record 

dBwi,  9t  the  public  libraries. 

The  style  of  the  acta,  as  appears  from  the 

ia  Petronius,  was  very  simple  and  con* 

They  contained  a  bare   enumeration  of 

without  any  attempt  at  ornament. 

Habaer  has  proved  against  Becker  (^Handbuck, 

i  pn.  30  and   32)  that  these  acta  were  first 

pHiiiifil  in  the  first  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar. 

ficmas  to  this  time  it  was  common  for  a  MS. 

shnaide  of  public  events  at  Kome  to  be  com- 

|ied  by   scribes,  and    forwarded    along  with 

|rivate  letters  to  frioids  at  a  distance  (Cic  ad 

fam,  viii.  1,  2,  8,  11,  ii.  8,  xiL  22,  xv.  6:  cp. 

Bihaer,  p.  39  ;  Mommsen,  JfUt.  iv.  606). 

There  is  no  evidence  to  support  an  opinion 
■<ii|4<il  by  many  modem  writers,  that  the  pub- 
hc^ioB  of  the  acta  first  commeu<^  in  B.C.  133, 
t»  sapply  the  place  of  the  Annales  Mazimi, 
vUeh  were  discontinued  in  that  year  (Cic.  de 
ikwL  iL  12),  while  on  the  contrary  the  great 
tftwBre  a(  their  contents  renders  it  improbable 
ftrt  sack  was  the  OMe.    The  Annales  Mazimi 


dealt  with  the  affairs  of  the  republic  generally, 
especially  wars,  &c. ;  but  the  Acta  Urbana,  as 
their  name  implies,  were  restricted  to  the  news 
of  the  city.  The  Acta  Diuma  are  last  men- 
tioned by  Vopiscus  (Pro6.  c  2),  and  probably 
continued  in  use  to  the  downfall  of  the  Western 
empire,  or  at  least  till  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  government  to  Constantinople,  but  they  were 
never  published  at  the  latter  city. 

4.  Acta  Forensia.  These  were  of  two  kinds^ 
(1)  The  Romans  were  accustomed  to  keep  their 
private  accounts  with  so  much  accuracy  that 
their  books  accept'  et  expaisi,  bonds  (chirographa} 
and  contracts  (syngrapha)  were  admitted  as  legal 
eridence.  Frequently  witnesses  (jparariij  Sen. 
de  Ben,  ii.  23,  §  2)  were  employed  toestablish  their 
authenticity.  At  a  later  <Ute  notaries  (tabel' 
Ikmes}  who  had  offices  (ataiumes)  in  the  public 
streets  drew  up  these  documents,  which  wero 
ratified  by  the  signature  (subscriptio)  of  the 
parties.  A  senatus  consul tum  passed  under 
Nero  (Suet.  Ner.  17 ;  Quintil.  xii.  8,  13 ;  Paul. 
Sent,  Eecept.  v.  25,  6)  prescribed  the  legal  form 
of  such  documents. 

(2)  Acta  jvdtdonan  contained  the  record  of  all 
proceedings  of  the  magistrates,  alike  in  conten* 
tious  and  in  non-contentious  business.  The 
latter  included  such  matters  as  adoptions,  ceteio 
m  jure,  manumissions,  the  appointment  of 
guardians,  and  the  like.  Such  magisterial  func- 
tions could  be  discharged  anywhere,  even  in  the 
baths  or  in  the  streets  (Instit.  Just.  L  5,  2). 
Under  the  republic  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
method  of  legal  attestation  in  these  cases ;  but 
under  the  empire  it  was  customary  for  the 
parties  to  hare  a  formal  statement  drawn  up  by 
a  public  official  (acta  or  gesta),  and  confirmed  by 
the  magistrate  (Instit.  Just.  i.  11,  2,  and  12,  8). 
In  the  case  of  contentious  business,  so  long  as 
the  legis  actiones  were  in  use  [Actio],  there  waa 
no  need  of  a  written  record,  for  the  lUie  contee^ 
tatio  was  attested  by  witnesses.  Chi  the  other 
hand,  when  formtdae  came  into  use,  these  were 
necessarily  in  writing,  though  the  decision  of 
the  judex  was  given  viva  voce.  There  was  a 
special  form  of  action  (judioati  actio)  against  a 
defendant  who  denied  the  existence  of  a  decision 
given  againA  him.  There  is  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  record  (acta,  Frag.  Vat.  Jur.  112> 
under  the  empire.  The  cognitiones  extraordi^ 
nariae  increased  the  importance  of  this.  But 
the  existence  of  a  written  decision  was  not  com- 
pulsory before  the  Constitutions  of  Valentinian, 
Valens,  and  Gratian  (c.  213,  Cod.  Just,  de  sent, 
ex  peric.  redtandis,  vii.  44,  &c).  From  this  date 
the  acta  judiciorum  prepared  by  the  officials  of 
the  courts  (officiales)  become  extremely  nume- 
rous (cf.  Rudorff,  E9m.  £echt3ge$ch.  i.  p.  299). 

5.  Acta  Militaria  contained  an  account  of 
the  duties,  numbers,  and  expenses  of  each  legion 
(Veget.  ii.  19),  and  of  the  amount  of  property 
possessed  by  each  soldier  (pecuUum  oastrenae).. 
They  were  probably  preserved  among  the  officiid) 
papers  of  the  several  legions.  The  soldiers  who> 
drew  up  these  acta  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
inscriptions  and  ancient  writers  under  varioua 
titles,  as  librariue  legions,  actuaries  or  actariue 
iegionis,  tabularius  castrenais  (cf.  Renier,  Inacrip' 
tions  romainea  de  PAlg^He,  343,  551,  799). 

(Lipsius,  £xcwstu  ad  Tac,  Ann.  v.  4 ;  EmestI, 
Excursus  ad  Suet.  J,  Caes.  20 ;  Schlosser,  Ueber 
die  Quellen  der  sp&tem  latein  Qesckkktachreiberp 
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hesonders  Sber  Zeitungen,  &c.  in  the  Amhit  fiir 
OeschichUj  1830,  pp.  80-106 ;  Prutz,  De  Fon^ 
iUmSy  quo8  in  consaribendis  rebus  inde  a  Tiberio 
usque  ad  mortem  Neronis  gestis  auctores  veteres 
secwti  videcmtar,  Halle,  1840;  Zell,  Ueber  die 
Zeitungen  der  Alten,  Friburg,  1834;  Le  Clerc, 
Des  Jaumaux  chez  les  SomainSj  Paris,  1838; 
Lieberkilhn,  J)e  Diumis  Bomanorum  ActiSf 
Wiemar,  1840 ;  and  especially  Hiibner,  Desenatus 
popvlitiw  Romani  actis^  Lips.  1860.)  [A.  S.  W.] 

AOTIA  (^Arrio),  a  festival  of  Apollo  Actias, 
celebrated  at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus,  with  wrest- 
ling, musical  contests,  hort^e-racing,  and  sea- 
fights.  It  was  established  by  Augustas,  in 
commemoration  of  his  rictory  over  Antony  ofi 
Actium,  and  was  probably  the  revival  of  an 
ancient  festival;  for  there  was  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Actium,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Thucydides  (i.  29)  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  325), 
and  which  was  enlarged  by  Augustus.  The 
games  instituted  by  Augustus  were  celebrated 
«very  four  years  (•wtvrtrfipisy  ludi  quinqueri' 
nales}  at  Nicopolis,  probably  on  Sept.  2,  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Actium;  they  re- 
ceived the  title  of  a  sacred  Agon,  and  ranked 
next  after  the  four  great  games  of  Greece. 
Some  counted  by  Actiads  instead  of  Olympiads. 
(Joseph.  B,  JtuL  i.  20,  4;  Strab.  /.  c;  l)io  Cass, 
li.  1 ;  Suet.  Aug,  18 ;  Stot.  8ilv.  it.  2, 6  ;  Bockh, 
Corp.  Inscr.  No.  1720,  1793 ;  Krause,  Olympia, 
p.  221.) 

Actia  were  also  celebrated  at  the  same  time 
at  Rome  by  the  orders  of  the  senate.  (Dio  Cass, 
liii.  1,  liv.  19;  Mommsen,  Bes  gest.  D,  Aug, 
p.  27.)  They  are  frequently  mentioned  in  in- 
scriptions, and  were  also  celebrated  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire.  (Friedliinder,  Sittengesch, 
ii.  p.  304.)  [W.  S.]    [A.  S.  W.] 

ACTIO.  An  action  or  proceeding  in  the 
technical  sense  is  the  lawfully  recognised  mode 
of  enforcing  one's  rights,  and  usually  took  place 
under  the  control  of  a  magistrate  and  in  forms 
prescribed  by  the  law.  Three  principal  systems 
of  judicial  procedure  prevailed  successively 
among  the  Romans,  the  first  however  continuing 
along  with  the  second  for  certain  classes  of 
cases. 

I.  The  first  mode  has  to  be  collected  princi- 
pally from  the  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
and  the  mutilated  account  of  Gaius,  iv.  11  foil., 
whose  statements  howeyer  may  not  be  perfectly 
accurate  respecting  the  early  times.  The  sources 
are  so  meagre  that  a  good  deal  of  assumption  is 
necessary,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  history  of 
Roman  law  which  has  given  rise  to  more  dis- 
cussion and  to  greater  divergences  of  opinion. 
A  plaintiff  summons  his  opponent  into  court:  if 
he  does  not  go,  the  plaintiff  calls  a  bystander 
to  witness  the  summons  and  refusal,  and 
then  takes  the  defendant  by  force  if  he  shirks 
or  resists.  If  illness  or  age  prevents  his  going, 
the  plaintiff  has  to  provide  a  beast  to  carry  (or 
draw?)  him,  but  is  not  obliged  to  furnish  a 
cushioned  car  if  he  does  not  choose.  ("  Si  in  jus 
vooat,  ito:  ni  it,  antestamino:  igituremcapito:  si 
calvitur  pedemve  struit  manum  endo  jacito.  Si 
morbus  aevitasve  vitium  escit  qui  in  jus  vocabit 
jumentum  dato ;  si  nolet  arceram  ne  stemito." 
XII.  Tab. ;  cf.  Gell.  xx.  i.  «*  Pedem  struit "  was 
explained  by  Serv.  Snlpicius  as  meaning  fugit: 
perhaps  ^  fixes  his  foot "  was  the  real  meaning ; 
op.  Fett.  p.  313.)    The  anteetatio  was  accompa- 
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nied  by  the  plaintiff's  touching  the  ear  of  tlie 
witness,  as  a  symbolical  way  of  bidding  him 
listen  to  the  summons  (cf.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  9,  76 ; 
Plant.  Bers.  747,  748).  The  defendant  had  two 
courses  open  to  him  in  lieu  of  obedience ;  viz.,  he 
might  either  find  an  adequate  defender  (vindeXf 
Gai.  iv.  46  ;  Lex  Bubr,  21)  to  accept  suit  in  his 
place,  or  he  might  settle  the  difference  at  once 
(Dig.  2,  4,  22).  For  a  proletarius  (i,e,  a  citizen 
assessed  at  not  more  than  1500  asses)  any  one 
might  serve  as  vindex ;  a  richer  defendant  re- 
quired a  richer  vindex.  ('^Assiduo  vindex  aseiduus 
esto ;  proletario  jam  civi  qui  volet  vindex  esto," 
XIL  Tab. ;  cf.  Gell.  xvi.  10 ;  Cic.  Bep.  ii.  22. 
The  words,  however,  are  by  some  referred  to  a 
different  stage  of  the  proceedings ;  cf.  Demotins 
and  Lenel  in  Zeitschrift  fUr  B,  G,  xv.)  If  no 
settlement  was  made,  then,  if  we  may  trust  the 
scanty  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  both 
parties  before  noon,  either  in  the  comitinm  or  in 
the  forum,  stated  their  case  (cattscun  cotcwnto). 
If  one  was  present  and  the  other  not,  the  pro- 
perty in  question  was  after  noon  assigned  to  the 
one  present.  The  proceedings  were  not  continued 
beyond  sunset;  and  if  the  case  was  not  concluded, 
bail  (vades)  was  given  for  future  appearance. 
Gaius  (iv.  16,  17)  gives  us  fuller  though  still  im- 
perfect information  of  the  proceedings  in  court. 
If  some  piece  of  property  was  in  dispute — 
e,g.  a  slave,  an  animal,  or  some  other  movable 
article — it  was  brought  into  court.  If  it  was 
a  flock  of  sheep,  one  sheep  or  a  lock  of  wool 
was  brought  in ;  if  it  was  land  or  a  house  or 
ship,  a  sod  or  brick  or  piece  of  the  ship  was 
brought  in,  and  these  were  made  the  subjects  of 
the  formal  acts  just  as  if  they  were  the  whole  of 
the  property  in  dispute.  Then  the  claimant, 
holding  a  rod  {festuca),  laid  hold  of  the  slave  or 
other  article  claimed,  and  said, "  Hunc  ego  homi- 
nem  ex  jure  Quiritium  meum  esse  aio  secundum 
suam  causam.  Sicut  dixi,  ecce  tibi  vindictam 
imposui,"  and  at  the  same  time  put  his  rod  upon 
the  slave,  thereby  giving  physical  expression  to 
the  claim  contained  in  his  woixls,  ^  sicut  dixi ;  **  cf. 
Liv.  viii.  9,  §  8.  (Some  connect  *'  sicut  dixi  '*  with 
"  suam  causam,"  and  both  are  by  some  put  with 
what  precedes,  by  others  with  what  follows.) 
'*  Ecce  tibi "  (See  you  there)  is  addressed  to  the 
defendant.  The  thing  was  claimed  subject  to 
special  grounds  or  restrictions  (**  secundum 
suam  causam:"  cf.  Dig.  13,  7,  18,  §  2;  44^  2, 
1 1,  §  2,  &c.).  The  rod  represented  a  spear,  which 
was  the  symbol  of  the  most  absolute  right  of 
ownership,  that  acquired  by  conquest  in  war.  A 
similar  claim  {vindication  with  like  words  and 
gestures,  was  made  by  the  other  party,  and  there 
was  thus  a  symbolical  strife  (mantan  conserebant) 
over  the  thing.  The  praetor  bade  them  take 
their  rods  off;  which  being  done,  the  first  claimant 
demanded  of  his  opponent  on  what  ground  be 
had  made  his  claim  ;  the  other  answered,  *'  Jus 
feci  sicut  vindictam  imposui."  The  former  then 
replied  by  denying  the  rightfulness  of  the  other's 
claim,  and  challenging  him  to  a  trial  by  the  devo- 
tion {Sacramento)  of  fifty  pounds  of  copper  {aasesX 
or,  if  the  property  was  worth  1000  pounds 
or  more,  by  the  devotion  of  500  pounds.  The 
other  claimant  then  went  through  the  like 
forms  and  made  the  same  challenge.  The  prae- 
tor assigned  the  possession  of  the  disputed  thing 
itself  (not  its  representative  in  court)  to  one  of 
the  parties,  and  ordered  him  to  give  sureties  to 
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the  other  for  the  eTentnal  deliverj,  if  the  pos- 
seisor  were  defeated,  of  the  thing  itself,  and  of 
any  profits  which  accrued  before  the  final 
decision  of  the  case.  These  sureties  were  called 
^  praedes  litis  et  vindiciamm,  id  est "  (as  Gains 
sajs,  §1 16, 94)  *<rei  et  fructunm."  Further  bail 
was  demuided  bj  the  praetor  from  both  parties 
for  the  auKnint  devoted,  as  that  was  forfeited  by 
the  loang  party  to  the  public  treasury. 

The  next  step  was  for  a  judge  to  be  appointed 
to  try  the  case.    This  before  the  Lex  Primaria 
(A.IT.  282?  322?)  was  done  immediately,  but  by 
that  lav  notice  was  given  to  come  to  court  on 
the  thirtieth  day  to   have  a  judge  appointed 
{adjitdioem  aoc^phmdum).     On  the  judge  being 
appointed^  notice  was  given  of  trial  on  the  next 
day  bat  one  (pomperendmum  diem  denuntiabcmi). 
They  appeared  before  the  judge  and  stated  their 
case  briefly,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  fuller 
statement.    Tliis  causae  conjecthf  or  brief  state-  - 
ment,  is  spoken  of  by  Gains  as  occurring  before 
the  jadge.    Fow  witnesses  were  summoned,  and 
generaliy  what  was  the  procedure  for  support- 
ing s  ease  by  evidence,  is  not  told  us.     A  frag- 
ment of  the  Twelve  Tables,  atitestimonhnn  defuerit 
is  tertiit  diebus  ob  portum  obvagitlatum  ito,  may 
perhaps  belong  here,  but  its  purport  is  obscure. 
Serious  illness  (mor^tcs  aonUous),  or  an  appoint- 
ment for  a  trial  with  a  foreigner  (stahu  condic' 
ttts  dies  cwn  ko8te\  whether  afiecting  judge  or 
defendant  (or  plaintiff,  Festns  v.  rem\  was  a 
^ood  groond  for  adjournment  (Cic.  Off.  i.  12 ; 
Cell.  XX.  1,  §  27). 

Gellios  (xx.  10)  tells  of  a  time  when  the  praetor 
accompanied  the  parties  to  the  place  where  the 
thing  (f^.  a  piece  of  land)  was,  and  the  formal 
claims  at  least  were  made  on  the  spot.  When 
the  territory  grew  and  the  praetor  became  more 
occupied,  the  parties  Left  the  court  and  went  to 
the  place  and  brought  a  turf  or  piece  of  the  dis- 
pnt«i  property  into  court.  A  still  later  stage  is 
giren  ns  in  Cicero's  satirical  attack  on  lawyers 
in  the  speech  pro  Jfttreno,  12.  After  the  claim 
is  made  to  a  field  in  the  Sabine  territory,  the 
claimant  proceeds,  Inde  tbi  ego  te  exjvre  maman 
CMserfioa  voco — *<  Thereupon  (inde)  1  summon 
thee  there  {bi,  perhaps  only  an  enclitic  to  mde : 
KaTkrwa,C.  P.  p.  79,  note)  to  join  hands  in  accord- 
ance with  law."  (So  Husdike,  Z.  Ji,  G.  vii.  186 ; 
others  generally  take  ex  jwe,  "  out  of  court.'') 
The  q>ponent  retorts,  Unde  tume  exjwre  manum 
comertwm  vooasH,  mde  ibi  ego  te  revoco — "  I  in 
turn  call  yon,"  4tc.  The  praetor  then  says,  Suis 
^itnsque  supersHUbus  praeisniAus  istam  viam  dioo: 
flf  viam — "Each  party  having  their  witnesses 
piwest,  I  order  you  that  way ;  go  ye  that  way ;  " 
Bad  inmediately  afterwards,  **  Come  back  that 
way."  The  proceedings  had  then  become  a 
mere  formality,  the  parties  not  leaving  the 
court;  and  probably  any  article  serving  as 
dmnmy  for  the  distant  property,  or  even  for  the 
cW,  its  original  representative. 

Bat  this  sacramerUi  actio  was  applicable,  not 
^y  to  suits  in  which  claims  to  the  ownership 
of  property  were  urged,  but  also  to  claims  upon 
Particular  persons,  e.g.  to  repay  loans,  or  to  pay 
compensation  for  injuries  done  by  them,  &c. 
Gsins'  account  is  mutilated,  but  the  ritual  was 
probably  as  like  the  other  as  circumstances 
*Uowed.  In  Valerius  Probus  (ed.  Kriiger,  p.  144) 
J«have  probabl  V  some  of  the  phrases  preserved, 
^^pBuagmi^hAiote  mihi  dare  opoirtere,  andfol- 
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lowed  by  a  sacramental  challenge.  Different 
reconstructions  may  be  seen  in  Husohke's  edit,  of 
Gaius,  iv.  §  5 ;  Rudorff,  RGm,  Rechtsgesch,  ii.  §  21 
(p.  78);  Knrlowa,  Civii^ProzesSy  p.  110,  &c. 

The  distinctions  just  referred  to  between 
actions  in  rem  and  in  personam  are  of  great  im- 
portance. An  action  in  rem  is  a  suit  to  establish 
your  right  to  a  particular  thing  or  animal,  or  to 
a  share  of  a  particular  thing,  or  your  right  to 
use  a  road,  or  to  take  water,  or  enjoy  uninter- 
rupted light,  or  to  establish  a  personal  right, 
such  as  liberty.  Such  claims  or  suits  are  main- 
tainable against  all  the  world,  though  in  practice 
they  are  brought  only  against  those  withholding 
the  possession  or  enjoyment,  or  disputing  the 
right.  But  an  actio  in  personam  is  a  right  only 
against  a  certain  person  or  persons  who  by  some 
act  or  omission  on  their  part  hafve  become  bound 
(pbligatus)  to  us.  The  obligation  may  have 
arisen  from  a  contract,  or  from  a  tort  (delictum^y 
i.e,  an  injurious  act  for  which  they  are  bound  to 
make  reparation,  or  from  some  course  of  action 
or  neglect  which  in  the  eye  of  the  law  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  contract  (quasi  ex  contractu),  or  tan- 
tamount to  a  tort  (quasi  ex  delicto).  By  a  real 
action  (actio  in  rem)  we  claim  rem  nostram  esse 
or  jus  aliquod  nobis  competere;  by  a  personal  action 
(actio  in  personam)  we  claim  that  some  one  dare 
oportere.  If  we  sue  for  a  field,  we  cannot  say 
that  the  possessor  ought  to  give  it  us,  for  we  say 
it  is  ours  (i.e,  our  property)  already ;  if  we  sue 
for  the  repayment  of  a  loan,  we  cannot  say  that 
the  money  is  ours,  for  our  money  (%.e,  our  actual 
coins  lent,  cf.  Lex  Rubr.  21  n.)  is  spent,  and 
what  we  claim  is  that  a  like  amount  be  handed 
over  to  us,  to  become  thereby  our  property. 
Real  actions  are  called  vindicationes ;  personal 
actions  (at  least  of  some  kinds)  were  called  con" 
dictiones  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term  (Dig. 
44,  7,  25,  pr.). 

The  second  legis  actio  Darned  by  Gaius  is  that 
per  judicis  postulationemy  but  his  account  of  it  is 
lost.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  was 
the  proper  proceeding  when  an  inheritance  was 
to  be  divided  among  co-heirs,  or  boundaries  to 
be  regulated  between  neighbours,  or  accounts  to 
be  taken  between  guardian  and  ward,  or  like 
matters  required  judicial  administration  (cf. 
Rudorff,  R6m.  R.  G.  ii.  §  22).  The  ridicule  of 
Cicero  (Mur.  12),  and  the  formula  given  by 
Valerius  Probus,  te  praetor  judicem  arbitrumve 
postulo  uti  desy  have  led  some  to  think  that  this 
proceeding  was  alternative  to  the  actio  sacra- 
Tnentiy  and  applicable  whenever  a  party  was  in 
some  uncertainty  about  the  extent  of  his  rights ; 
and  fearing  the  loss  of  his  case,  and  consequently 
of  his  sacramentumy  if  he  claimed  too  much, 
sought  authoritative  arbitration.  An  analogy 
for  this  view  is  found  in  proceedings  for  an  in- 
junction (Gal.  iv.  163  foil.).  Or  again,  in  many 
cases,  whether  of  personal  or  real  actions,  an 
assessment  of  damages  for  the  breach  of  contract 
or  for  the  tort,  or  for  the  value  of  the  property 
rightfully  claimed  but  not  duly  restored,  would 
be  necessary,  and  an  arbiter  liti  aestimandae  (so  in 
Valer.  Prob.)  might  be  demanded.  But  nothing 
is  really  known.  (Gains'  criticism  of  the  actio 
per  condictionem  (iv.  20)  has  been  wrongly 
taken  to  imply  that  the  process  per  judicis  pos' 
tulationem,  as,  well  as  the  sacramenti  actiOy  was 
applicable  to  claims  for  sums  of  money  certain, 
or  other  certain  things.     But  Gaius  has  diosen 
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to  speak  of  the  whole  sphere  of  quod  dari  oportetj 
and  this  sphere  comprises  certain  and  uncertain 
claims,  some  of  which  are  enforceable  by  actio 
aacramenti,  some  per  judicis  postulatkmem,  some 
by  both.) 

The  third  legis  adh  is  per  condicHonem.  Ap- 
parently the  first  stage  of  the  formal  proceedings 
before  the  praetor  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
action  was  commenced  by  notice  (comfic^ = dbiun- 
tkUki)  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant  to  appear 
on  the  thirtieth  day  to  hare  a  judge  assigned. 
(Many  writers,  however,  on  account  of  Gal.  iv. 
29,  think  unnecessarily  that  this  notice  and  all 
proceedings  took  place  in  court.)  This  proceed- 
ing per  condictionem  was  introduced  by  the  Lex 
Silia  for  a  claim  to  an  amount  of  money  certain, 
and  exteuded  by  the  Lex  Calpurnia  to  a  claim  for 
any  certain  amount.  Gaius  (iv.  20)  was  igno- 
rant of  any  good  reason  for  introducing  such 
special  procedure.  But  besides  the  above-named 
shortening  of  the  process,  two  other  character- 
istics of  the  new  procedure  hare  been  suggested 
with  great  probability,  viz.,  (1)  that  either  party 
might  tender  an  oath  to  the  other  as  to  the 
truth  of  his  contention,  and  thereby  all  further 
proof  be  saved ;  and  (2)  if  this  were  not  done, 
a  wager  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  sum 
in  question  should  be  entered  into,  and  thus  the 
risk  to  the  wrongful  party  be  increased.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  actio  de  pecunia  certa 
credita  or  st  certumpetitur  is  the  continuation  of 
the  Ugis  actio  per  condictionem  lege  Silia  (cf.  D. 
12,  1,  rubr.  and  13,  3,  1).  Then  the  position  of 
the  title  de  jurejurando  in  the  Digest  (D.  12,  2; 
cf.  Paul.  Sent,  ii.  1)  and  certain  passajjes  of 
Plautus  (Rud,  14  sg. ;  Fers.  478 ;  Care.  496)  go 
far  to  prove  the  first  characteristic :  and  the  use  of 
legitimae  in  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  4,  §  14,  compared  with 
ib.  §  14;  Gai.  iv.  171,  go  far  to  prove  the  second 
(Rudorff  on  Puchta,  Curs.  §  162  f;  Buschke, 
Multa,  p.  501).  The  oondictio  triticaria  (D.  13, 
3)  is  clearly  the  continuation  of  the  action 
created  by  the  Lex  Calpurnia.  The  name  oondictio 
was  afterwards  applied  to  other  personal  actions, 
excepting  6omM  )£(fei  actions,  civil  actions  arising 
from  torts,  and  praetorian  actions  on  the  case 
(cf.  Savigny,  Syst.  v.  p.  503  sqq,\  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  ii.  p.  274). 

Of  the  fourth  legis  actio  (per  manus  mjectionem) 
we  have  a  fuller  account  in  Gaius,  iv.  21-25 ; 
Gell.  XX.  i.  42  foil. ;  and  the  recently  discovered 
Lex  Ursonensis,  cap.  61  (Bruns,  pt.  i.  3,  9).  It 
was  the  early  form  of  execution  of  a  judgment, 
and  was  sanctioned  by  the  Twelve  Tables.  If  a 
man  admitted  the  debt,  or  if  judgment  was  given 
against  him,  the  plaintiff  laid  hold  of  him, 
stating  in  a  recognised  form  the  fact  of  the 
judgment  or  admission,  and  the  amount  thereby 
due.  The  defendant  then  had  two  courses  only 
open  to  him,  either  to  pay  the  amount,  or  to  find 
a  vindex  who  would  take  legal  measures  in  his 
defence,  and  in  fact  assume  entire  responsibility 
in  his  stead.  He  was  no  longer  allowed  to  de- 
fend himself.  (The  words  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  person  coming  for- 
ward as  vindex  would  apply  here  also ;  according 
to  some  writers,  here  only.)  If  neither  course 
was  taken,  he  was  assigned (adltfic06a<ur,  Gell.  I.e.) 
to  the  plaintiff,  who  led  him  off  to  the  plaintiff's 
house  (secum  dudto),  and  bound  him  either  in  the 
stocks  (niervd)^  or  with  shackles  on  his  feet  (com' 
pedibus),  the  weight  of  the  shackles  to  be  not 


less  (more  ?)  than  fifteen  pounds.  The  pi 
might,  if  he  chose,  find  his  own  provisions 
did  not,  his  creditor  had  to  give  him  at  ] 
pound  of  com  (far)  a  day.  This  position  1 
if  debtor  and  creditor  did  not  come  to  tern 
sixty  days,  during  which  he  had  to  be  pro 
on  three  market  days  in  succession  befoi 
praetor  in  the  comitium,  and  the  amount  < 
debt  declared.  On  the  third  occasion,  if  th 
was  not  paid,  the  final  step  was  taken. 
Caecilius  (Gell.  /.  c.)  describes  it  thus,  the  de 
capite  poenas  dabant  aut  trans  Tiberim  pi 
venwn  ibant.  If  there  were  more  creditors 
one,  the  Twelve  Tables  declared  tertiis  nui^ 
partes  secanto:  si  plus  mmusve  secuerm 
fraude  estOy  which  was  taken  by  SeTt.  Cae< 
and  Quintilian  (iii.  6,  §  84}  to  mean  that  the 
ditors  might  slice  the  debtor's  body,  withou 
curring  any  risk  if  they  happened  to  cat  moi 
less  than  their  share.  Sext.  Caecilius  sayt 
also  Dio  Cass.  Fragm.  17,  §  8)  that  he  never  i 
or  heard  of  this  actually  taking  place,  i 
view  has  been  adopted  by  most  modem  wril 
(Kuntze,  Excurs.  p.  140,  ed.  2,  quotes  some  t 
logics  from  old  German  law),  but  is  opposed 
Buschke  (Nexum^  p.  89),  Schwegler  (R.  0. 
38),  Karlowa  (Civ.  Proc.  p.  163),  and  Miindei 
(Z.  R.  G,  xii.  p.  196).  Comparing  such  expi 
sions  as  sectio  oppidi  (Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  33),  sed 
Pompeii  (Cic.  PhU.  ii.  26),  sectio  cdicujus  (Va 
X.  L.  ii.  10,  §  4),  we  may  reasonably  iraml 
"  they  shall  make  a  dividend,"  and  may  apply  i 
words  to  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  debto 
person  and  his  property.  Miinderloh  giy^\ 
the  meaning  of  the  clause  si  plus,  &c.,  tlj 
whether  the  dividend  each  creditor  got  came 
more  or  less  than  the  amount  of  his  debt,  the 
was  no  further  responsibility  of  the  debtor  ! 
him  or  of  him  to  the  debtor.*  In  the  case  of 
single  creditor,  the  debtor  would  probably  not  I 
killed,  but  either  be  sold,  or  kept  and  made  ( 
allowed  to  work  off  his  debt.  At  any  rate  tl 
class  of  addicti  are  spoken  of  as  numerous  (U^ 
vi.  27,  9,  &c.).  Neither  Gaius  nor  the  Lex  Urst 
nensis  mentions  any  further  proceedings  tfU 
the  debtor  was  vinctus  by  his  creditor,  the  ol 
procedure  having  been  long  altered — as  is  gent 
rally  supposed,  by  a  law  passed  in  A.ir.  42^ 
commonly  called  Lex  Poetelia.  Savigny  consi 
dered  the  manus  injectio  and  its  consequence 
to  have  been  oiiginally  confined  to  debts  foi 
money  borrowed  (  Verm.  Schr.  ii.  p.  206  foil.). 

Gaius  states  (iv.  22)  that  the  procedure  p& 
manus  mjectionem  was  made  by  a  Lex  Publilis 
applicable  against  any  one  who  had  not  withii 
six  months  reimbursed  his  surety  (sponsor)  foi 
money  expended  on  his  behalf,  and  by  many  ethei 
laws  in  other  cases.     Thus  a  recently  discovered 
inscription  at  Luceria  (Bruns,  pt.  i.  3)  forbids 
defilement  of  a  grove  under  penalty  of  maim 
injectio.    Other  laws  made  the  procedure  appli- 
cable, but  in  a  modified  form,  to  further  cases. 
The  vr ords  pro  judicato  were  omitted  in  the  for- 
mal declaration,  and   the  effect  was  that  the 
debtor  was  then  not  disabled  from  making  his 
own  defence.   The  same  relaxation  was  by  a  Lex 
Vallia  introduced  in  all  cases,  except  only  the 
case  of  a  judgment-debtor,  or  of  one  who  had  not 
repaid  his  surety.     For  them  the  harshness  of 
the  old  law  continued  as  long  as  this  Ifffis  actio 
lasted. 

It  thus  appears  that  agere  sacramento  was 
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prifcably  ike  nonoal  mj  of  condacting  a  snit  at 
hwy  and  applkaUe  gesenllj  to  all  disputed 
duaas  w\a^  adaittcd  of  being  brought  to  a 
ample  Ikbc  Tk  potbdaih  jwdScia  was  probably 
ap^caUe  to  ntttsi  where  sereral  persons  in 
cwaBien  loagkt  nifa^tatiTe  arrangement  or 
dutributioB.  Tk  ondicfv  was  probablj  a  sum- 
anvy  iMtkd  of  ofordng  a  perfectly  simple 
^aoa  kt  t  liqiilitcd  tmoant.  The  tnamti  in- 
J0^Bt»  vif  t  Bi^  originally  perhaps  the  only 
■Mdc^ef^loiBfexccQtionof  a  judgment.  But 
B  SNd  alto  of  turreoder  in  court  (m 
m)  kosK  the  Ibrm  of  a  real  action  is 
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tgjbit»tSida amicable  conveyance  (Gai.  ii. 
»«.>  Iket  kwjm,  Gains  tells  us  (iT.  29), 
mimd  ss  a  kpt  4Ki»  the  old  proceeding  of 
siiifef  a  fkift  (pyaorsr  capki),  but  only  on  the 
^nn  flfitfbaBf  accompanied  by  a  declaration 
ItM  uwdk  OtEers  objected  to  ranking  it  as 
kcaase  it  was  not  done  in  court,  it 
idaeii  the  absence  of  the  debtor,  and 
^>%it  k  dnc  oo  any  day,  cTen  on  those  when 
kff  ^gm  ¥15  set  allowed.    These  objections 


Sr  ^oor  flf  the  statutable  actions  is  given 

hf  6db  is  the  resson  why  they  went  out  of 

-  va>    He  floalkst  error  was  fiital  to  a  man's 

OM^.  30)l    The  very  words  of  the  statute 

fails  he  strictly  followed  (ib,  11);  a  suitor  must 

^pivia person,  and  could  not  be  represented  bj 

Of  Sfnt  or  sttomey,  except  in  certain  cases 

^  8^   (Whit  they  were  is  much  disputed,  see 

KAr,  RdKL  a  P,  254,  ed.  Wach.    The  rindex 

va  Bfli  so  Btnch  the  representatiTe  of  the  defen- 

^■■t  as  a  Mw  defendant  in  his  room.)    When- 

cwsetarity  had  to  be  giren,  personal  sureties 

Wi  nqnired  Qh.  94).    A  suit  once  brought 

tt^Sfii  be  brought  again  on  the  same  matter, 

'  ^koe  was  no  such  use  of  equitable  pleas 

t  the  strict  technical  right  as  was  allowed 

■1*  time  Obw  108).    Yet  in  some  way  it 

have  been  possible  for  a  defendant,  e^.,  to 

he  was  a  minor,  and  by  the  Lex  Plae- 

net  liable  on  a  loan ;  or  that  the  action 

tried  and  decided  before ;  or  that  he 

fai  Krer  receiTed  the  loan  which  the  stipula- 

hkh  the  plaintiff  was  proceeding  was 

to  secnre.    The  general  riew  among 

Iswym  IS  that  such  matters  were  urged 

the  aagistrate,  who,  if  he  found  them 

I^r^Hcd  to  allow  the  Ugitactio;  and  that  if 
y^ytka  were  needed,  a  wager  (sponsK))  to 
^'■■fatthe  point  was  entered  into  between  the 
{^(c£  8dL de exeeptkmum  tisu,  1875;  B.- 
■frt  1 338,  citing  Plant.  Bud.  ▼.  3, 22  sqq,). 
ttaiBiiBtaia  that  all,  or  at  least  some,  such 
>— di  tf  defence  were  made  the  subject  of  a 
*|Ms  aetiaa,  the  possibility  of  which  was  often 
^■^  id  deter  the  plaintiff  from  proceeding 
^ftbi  iBJust  claim (Ibering, CMst,  iii.  §  52 ; 
"■!>**»  C.P.  {  46).  Hnschke,  but  in  a  special 
^  feveors  the  former  riew  (Mvlta,  p.  224). 
"tbt  as  it  may,  the  whole  system  of  the  l^ffis 

I^^^Bms^  as  a  form  of  contentious  procedure,  went 
<^rfgneral  use  under  the  influence  of  the  Lex 
^Ma  (date  quite  uncertain ;  generally  put 
iitveia  150  and  250  years  B.C.)  imd  two  liges 
Aitf  (periu^  of  Augustus).  The  actio  tacro' 
Wi<i  was  retained  in  suits  befi>re  the  Court  of 
At  BbbM  If  en  (cnUwmiri),  and  ah  action  on 
t^  itatete  BBght  be,  but  in  practice  was  not, 
tdisthe  CTseof  <faiiwMM*  mf^ctmn  (Gai.  ir.  30> 

TOL  1, 


The  non-contentious  procedure  on  the  statute 
remained,  and  could  be  exercised  not  only  before 
the  praetor,  but  also  before  a  consul  (D.  1, 10),  a 
proconsul  (ib.  16, 1.  1),  a  goremor  of  a  proTince 
(ib.18,1. 10)anda  juridicus(ib.20>  Adoption  and 
emandpation  were  acts  which  could  take  place 
before  those  magistrates  apud  quoa  leg%$  actio 
/«j<(cf.D.l,7,L4;  16,L2;  L3;  GelLr.  19,53), 
and  hence  are  often  regarded  as  themselres  forms 
of  non-contentious  '*  proceeding  on  the  statute." 

In  Cicero  lege  agere  or  agi  b  used  in  Div,  c 
Caedl,  §  19,  of  proceeding  under  the  lex  depro' 
vincii$  repetundie^  but  in  general  appears  to  refer 
to  the  suits  under  the  statute  of  the  TweWe 
Tables,  i,e,  to  the  actio  eacramenti  (de  Or.  L  36, 
167 ;  Verr,  L  45,  115 ;  ii.  16,  39 ;  Caedn.  33, 
97;  Mw.  11,  25).  So  in  Plautus  (Mil.  453; 
Aul.  458 ;  Ter.  FAornL  984).  In  Lir.  xxTi.  15, 
lege  agito,  addressed  to  a  lictor,  is  probably 
merely  equiTalent  to  **  execute  the  law. 

II.  Per  formulas  litigare.  The  procedure  on 
the  statute  was  succeeded  by  a  method  more 
flexible,  and  better  adapted  to  promote  a  judg- 
ment on  the  merits  of  a  case.  The  change  con- 
sisted in  omitting  the  ancient  ceremonial,  and 
giring  the  praetor  power  to  state  the  issue  to  be 
decided  in  a  way  which  would  enable  the  equit- 
able claims  of  both  parties  to  be  duly  reganled. 
The  proceeding  commenced  as  before  by  a  sum- 
mons given  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant  to 
appear  in  court,  and  non-appearance  was  risited 
by  the  praetor  with  a  fine  (D.  2,  5,  2,  pr.). 
Future  appearances  after  the  first  were  secured 
by  his  behig  compelled  to  enter  into  a  formal 
arrangement  for  this  purpose.  The  defendant 
was  said  vadimomwn  facere,  the  plaintiff  vadari 
reum.  Such  vadimafniuan  was  defined  by  the  edict 
according  to  circumstances:  either  a  simple 
promise  (pwrum  vad.\  or  a  promise  secured  by 
bail  (vade8%  or  an  oath,  or  a  forfeit,  the  amount 
of  the  forfeit  being  usually  fixed  by  oath  of  the 
plaintiff,  but  in  case  of  a  judgment  debt,  or  of 
money  actually  paid  out,  it  was  the  value  of  the 
matter  in  dispute  (Gai.  iv.  186).  Persons  of  cer- 
tain official  dignity  were  exempt  from  liability 
to  summons ;  so  also  parents  and  patrons,  and 
any  persons  actually  engaged  in  attending 
a  funeral,  or  being  marri^,  or  keeping  close 
in  their  own  house  (D.  2,  4,  s.  2 ;  s.  4;  s.  18; 
8.  19).  On  the  parties  appearing  and  stating 
the  nature  of  their  case  the  praetor  appointed  a 
judge  or  judges  to  determine  the  qu^ions  of 
fact,  and  gave  him  instructions  which  showed 
both  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff,  so  far  as  it  de- 
served legal  recognition,  and  the  duty  of  the 
judge  if  the  facts  were  found  to  support  or 
negative  the  claim.  These  instructions  were 
comprised  in  a  short  formula,  varied  according 
to  the  equities  and  circumstances.  The  essential 
parts  of  it  were  two :  the  claim  (intentio^  and 
the  judge's  duty  (adjudioc^io  or  condemnatio'). 
Frequently  the  matter  in  question  required  to 
be  briefly  stated :  this  was  called  demonstration 
Then  came  the  claim.  If  the  suit  was  one  for 
partition  of  an  inheritance  or  of  any  common 
property,  or  for  defining  the  borders  of  neigbour- 
ing  estates,  the  formula  closed  with  a  direction 
to  the  judge  to  adjudicate  this  or  that  thing  or 
part  to  the  claimant  or  to  the  defendant.  In 
other  cases  it  closed  with  a  condemnatio  or  dbso' 
lutio,  i.e.  with  a  direction  to  the  judge,  if  certain 
things  were  found  to  be  or  not  to  be  the  fact,  to 
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order  the  defendant  to  pay  to  mnch  money  as 
damages  to  the  plaintiff,  or  to  acquit  the  defen- 
dant of  all  liabilitj.  Occasionally,  where  a  pre- 
liminary question  has  to  be  decided  (praejudi' 
dmii)  this  question  might  be  stated  simply  by  it- 
self e.g.ilnii.ili^«ritttii60r<i»«»<f  orOvaiUaJfaTor- 
oiae  doi  tUf  Gains  (It.  44)  considers  in  these  cases 
the  formula  to  consist  of  the  m^eti6'oonly.  As  an 
example  of  a  simple  formula,  we  may  take  this. 

Quod  A,  Ageritu  N.  Negidio  hommtm  vmdidit, 
(fitmomtrcttio) 

8i  pant  N.  Ntgidium  A,  Agerio  aestertium 
m  wvSIm  dare  oporUre,  (Intentio) 

L,  Titif  N»  Negidiutn  A.  Agerio  eestertiwn 
X  miiia  eondemna :  ii  nan  parety  (Atoive.  {Con- 
deMnotioS) 

As  an  example  of  a  formula  in  a  suit  for  par- 
tition may  be  taken  this  (which  is  partly  hypo- 
thetical). 

Z.  TiHuM  judex  e$to. 

Quod  fwidue  Comelianut  A,  Agerio  et  N,  Kth 
midio  communis  est,  {Demonttratio) 

Quantum  ejus  fundi  A.  Agerio  ac{judiottri 
oportet, 

Tanhun  Titius  A.  Agerio  adjudioato :  reliquum 
N,Numidioadjudicato.  (^Atfjudioatio,)  GaLiT.42. 

A  distinction  of  much  importance  in  many 
respects  is  found  in  the  issue  raised  by  the  claim 
(jkUemtio),  It  may  state  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
then  the  formula  is  said  to  be  w  factum  oonoepta  ; 
or  it  may  state  a  question  of  Um,  formula  injua 
conoepia.  It  is  an  issue  merely  of  met  if,  e,g,f  the 
plaintiff  asserts  that  the  defendant  has  been  duly 
cited  and  has  not  appeared  in  court,  nor  produced 
an  adequate  representatiTc  (vindeXy  Gai.  iv.  46). 
An  issue  of  law  is  raised  if  the  pUintiff  asserts, 
4.g,,  that  anything  is  his  property,  or  that  some* 
thing  ought  to  be  giren  to  him ;  the  first  being 
a  real  action,  the  second  a  personal  one,  but  both 
raising  a  question  as  to  the  legal  right  of  the 
plaintiff.  In  the  case  of  a  deposit  or  a  loan  {com^ 
modatum),  the  formula  might  be  shaped  either 
way.  If  the  complaint  was  merely  of  the  refusal 
to  restore  a  thing  deposited  with  the  defendant, 
or  lent  to  him  for  use,  the  facts  only  of  deposit 
(or  loan)  and  non-restoration  required  to  be 
proTcd  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  judgment  in 
his  favour.  The  formula  then,  in  the  oase  of  a 
deposit,  runs  thus  (Gai.  ir.  47) : 

L,  Titiue  Judex  eeto,  8i  paret  A,  Agetimn  apud 
If.  Negidium  meneamargenieamdeposuiieef  eamque 
dolo  malo  N.  NegidU  A,  Agerio  redditam  non  esee, 
quanti  ea  res  erit,  tantam  pecuniam  judex  N.  Negi- 
dium A,  Agerio  condemnato :  si  non  paret j  abeolvito. 

It  is  true  that  the  second  fact  thus  stated  is 
not  quite  a  simple  one,  for  an  article  returned 
in  a  damaged  condition  was  deemed  to  be  not 
returned,  and  dolo  mah  *  maliciously '  is  a  quali- 
fication which  both  restricts  and  amplifies  the 
conception  of  non*restoration.  Still  the  question 
is  one  which,  as  we  should  say,  is  a  question  for 
the  jury.  Has  the  defendant  restored,  or  honestly 
done  his  best  to  restore,  the  article  deposited  ? 

The  formula  injue  ooncepta  has  a  wider  range 
of  considerations : — 

L,  Titius  Judex  esto.  Quod  A,  Agerius  apud 
N,  Negidium  menaam  argenteam  deposuity  qua  de 
re  agitWf  quidquid  o6  earn  rem  N  Negiditm  A, 
Agerio  dare  faoere  oportet  ex  fide  bona,  ejus  judex 
N,  Negidium  A.  Agerio  condeimato;  sinonparetf 
aisolfrito.   (We  have  omitted  the  words  msi  rM<»- 
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tuatf  given  in  many  editions  of  Gaia^    be 
they  are  very  doubtful :  cf.  Keller,  InMt.  p. 
Here  the  fact  of  deposit  is  not  pta^    ii& 
presumably  because  it  was  not  dispiatad. 
by  the  formula  so  shaped  the  judge     is  dix 
to  decide  upon  the  whole  of  the  mii'tiiAl 
gations  created   between   the   two    pssrtic 
the  deposit,  and  to  give  judgment,  i&ot  fo 
value  of  the  table,  but  for  less  or  more  moooi 
to  circumstances. 

In  the  case  of  all  formulae  the  condemn 
^  sounds  in  damages  " ;  it  directs  not  this  or 
act  to  be  performed,  but,  if  the  aenteni 
against  the  defendant,  a  sum  of  money  t 
paid.  The  injury,  be  it  what  it  may,  is 
mated  at  its  money  value,  and  this  money  i 
it  is  for  the  defendant  to  pay.  Sometimes  e  J 
amount  (certa  peounid)  is  stated  in  the  Ibrx 
as  the  damages ;  sometimes  it  is  left  nncei 
and  indefinite  and  the  judge  has  to  aacertsii 
sometimes  a  maximum  is  named  (e.g.  dtant* 
sestertium  x  milid).  The  judge  is  bound  to 
judgment  for  a  specific  sum  of  money,  neii 
exceeding  the  amount  if  a  maximum  is  nsc 
nor  varying  at  all  from  it  if  a  specific  siu 
named,  nor  leaving  the  amount  undetermine 
the  amount  is  left  uncertain  in  the  formula. 
the  first  two  cases,  if  he  does  so,  he  is  mtdi 
make  the  suit  his  own  (litem  suam  fadt^  Osi. 
52;  D.  4,  13,  6),  i>.  he  is  responsible  to 
injured  party  for  his  malfeasance.  In  acti 
for  a  thing  {in  renC)  or  for  the  production  o 
thing  (ad  exhihendum)  and  in  many  homae  j 
aciixmsy  the  judge  might,  and  naturally  of 
would,  direct  the  restitution  or  production 
the  thing,  or  proper  security  for  future  acti 
and  only  in  case  this  was  refused  coudemn  ^ 
defendant  in  damages,  or  at  any  rate  iu  damai 
to  the  full  amount  otherwise  proper.  If  a  • 
fendant  maliciously  or  obstinately  (dofo  vnaio  i 
oontumaoiaL)  refused  compliance  or  put  it  out 
his  own  power  to  comply,  the  judgo  had 
additional  weapon.  He  could,  instead  of  asM 
ing  the  damages  himself,  allow  the  plainti^ 
assess  them  himself  on  oath  (m  litem  Juroi, 
and  the  assessment  so  sworn  would  as  a  rulsj 
entered  as  judgment  against  the  defenc 
(D.  8,  5,  7)  unless  inde^  the  judge,  on 
being  given,  thought  the  amount  ex< 
(D.  12,  3,  2;  4,  §§  2,  3;  s.  5).  It 
appear  that  the  judge  ever  forcibly  executed| 
own  order  for  restoration,  as  long  as  the  foi 
lary  process  was  in  use.  The  passage  (D. 
68)  quoted  from  Ulpian,  which  speaks  of 
ble  restorations,  manu  miUtari  officio  Ji 
eo  possessio  transfertur,  is  generally  oon8id< 
contain  words  interpolated  by  the  compili 
the  Digest  (Cf.  Savigny,  Syst.  v.  123 ; 
ter,  I*a»d,  i.  565.)  Those  actions  in  which 
judge  had  the  power  to  direct  specific  perfo 
ance,  and  only  in  case  this  was  refused  to 
demn  in  damajc^es,  were  sometimes  called 
trariae  (Just  Inst,  4,  31 ;  Dig.  4,  2,  14, 
&c).  The  formula  would  contain  the  w< 
nisi  restituat  or  the  like  (cf.  Cic  Verr.  il  12, 
Dig. /.c.  §11). 

An  error  in  the  formula  might  have  ( 
effect    If  indeed  the  error  was  in  the  statei 
of  circumstances  (demonstratio),  so  as  to 
the  statement  really  false,  the  matter  which 
really  meant  being  thereby  not  brought  forwi 
the  prooeeding  was  nugatory.    The  phuotiff  ^ 
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'  Mt  kowtfcr  fccdvded  from  briogiag  on  Um 
'  tmt  afua  wA  •&  aaacBded  fonnnls  (Gai.  ir, 
\  5S>    Am  tR«c  a  tiie  aUcfatkni  (iafaiitio)  was 

*  nular  if  tike  cmr  coontted  in  claiming  a  dif- 

*  Senat  t^n^  t^^^^t^^  ^^i"&  wbat  the  plaintiff 

via  jollified  ia  cUini^,  as  for  instance  if  he 

<3^n«i  a  abmStidfusiastead  of  the  slaTe  Eros, 

«r  based  \k  dwi  «a  a  will  instead  of  on  a 

teval  ToU  oBtncL    Bat  if  the  allegation 

tki  i^  wbject-matter,  but  the  claim 

m{^  ff  fbirk  peiitio)y  the  plaintiff 

id  {earn  oaA).   It  might  be  exoesdre 

lilkcr  tM  Urge  a  sum,  or  pay- 

m  the  vRBg  jkcty  or  before  the  dne  time, 

tbe  dwice  of  payment  which 

wttcimied  to.    If  the  plaintiflTs 

'wmtfeek,  kt  kss  than  he  was  entitled 

t%  &•  «H  lit  tkreky  ktndercd  from  gaining  so 

ksalbptioB  corend,  but  he  oonld  not, 

ffaetsr's  tenn  of  office,  claim  the 

hoik  these  could  obTionsly  only  occnr 

As  sfleftfion  of  claim  was  specific  in 

If  the  tomg  were  general  (e.g.  quid- 

facenapmiei),  no  czcesave  or  defectlTe 

posiiUe  (Gai.  ir.  53-56). 

Tke  kmah  m  bonae  fdH  suits  was  alwm 

yeaBal  m  tara^  sad  it  was  the  duty  of  the 

ja%^  thsi^  Bot  expressed  in  the  foimula,  to 

Asfceaeoooat  of  soy  eoutier-daim  and  allow  one 

la  Waift  off  agiiDst  the  other.    The  judgment 

«aa  tfccB  anly  ibr  the  balance.    In  a  bimker's 

with  a  eostomer  all  present  debits  and 

aie  takes  as  ijpso  fado  neutralising  one 

therefore  the  banker  cannot  sue 

WiAUfftot  an  he  has  debited  him,  but  only 

fcr  Ot  balaact  in  account.    The  allegation  in 

<ha  temaJa  is  «f  this  kind:   st  parti  immn 

X  fluKd  dart  oporien  amplms  guam 

(GaL  IT.  64-68). 

If  the  damages  are  put  at   an    ezcessiTe 

"Bnal^  the  dsfoidant  can  claim  annulment  of 

^  ktmait,  (TtstiMio  m  wUtgntm),  and  the  case 

■irthehn^taaew.    If  &  damages  are  put 

*t  tee  httle,  the  plaintiff  cannot  reoorer  rnore^, 

Mr  OB  he  hriig  another  suit  for  the  remaindar. 

(fisi.if.57.) 

b  MM  cases^  where  a  similar  danger  might 
wiftthe  piaiati^  A  was  possible  to  obriate  it 
hy|wfaiag  to  the  formula  a  limitation  Cpraa" 
'^i^^  the  matter  to  be  put  in  issue.  If  a 
■m«titled  to  an  annuity  brought  an  action  to 
B^fafBcntof  the  sum  actually  due,  he  had 
^pvii  the  words  sa  r«t  abater  cuju$  rci  dies 
MU-  ''thst  only  is  to  be  in  suit  of  which  the 
tetOK  hss  already  come."  Then  the  claims 
^  the  fiitire  paymcnta  remained  unaffected, 
Mbrawheen  braoght  into  issue  in  this  suit 
(i£aLAi8ti.37,§168).  So  if  a  man  sued  for 
"ill  J  Mist  of  an  estate  bought,  unless  he  speci- 
U  thsl  he  soed  only  for  the  formal  conreyance 
(■  m  tfitv  ds  pmdo  mancipamio\  he  might 
^heU  to  hare  bo  further  right  to  sue  for  actual 
^Amj  of  the  thing  (Gai.  It.  130-132).  Gains 
■fv  tkt  at  see  time  smilar  prae9cr^iiU(me$  were 
jiniiid  ii  the  iat^ttt  of  the  defendant  to  pre- 

*  vtstaaiBarimiebeiBg  held  to  conclude  a  greater 
{  «a,  ktia  Gains'  day  tmck  limitations  took  the 
\   i^«fipedalpicaa(«r6«p«im«>,  ib.§133> 

i  {wnl  tetal  by  the  defendant  was  outside 

dftkftnraJs;  but  soy  special  plea  which  he 

■^  DR,  if  rach  as  the  praetorrecognised  to 

I    ypMik  itiel^  wsa  by  him  inserted  in  the 
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nUmUio  of  the  formula  in  the  shape  of  an  excep- 
tion or  negatire  condition.  That  is  to  say,  the 
allegation  of  the  plaintiff  was  qualified  in  the 
formula  so  that  it  should  hold  good,  only  if  the 
plea  of  the  defendant  was  found  to  be  untrue, 
or  at  any  rate  if  the  plea  was  not  prored.  Many 
such  special  pleas  were  set  fortii  by  the  praetor 
in  his  edict ;  others  were  framed  by  the  praetor 
to  fit  the  particular  circumstanoea  which  dis- 
closed an  equity  on  the  side  of  the  defendant. 
Pleas  regularly  in  use  are  such  as  fraud,  agree- 
ment, intimidation,  &o.  (D.  44,  4 ;  2, 14).  For 
instance,  if  I  sue  a  man  on  a  stipulation  which 
was  entered  into  as  a  security  for  money  lent 
him,  and  I  hare  nerer  paid  him  the  money,  the 
stipulation  is  still  valid  in  strict  law,  but  the 
praetor  allows  him  to  plead  fraud  on  my  part, 
and  my  claim  is  defeated.  So  an  agreement  not 
to  sue  for  a  debt  does  not  nullify  the  obligation, 
for  the  regular  maxim  is  obligatto  pacto  amvento 
non  toUittw ;  but  the  agreement  may  be  fended 
(pacti  oowoenti  txoeptio),  and  the  suit  is  thus 
blocked.  So  intimidation  or  compulsion  may 
be  pleaded  against  any  attempt  to  enforce  an 
obligation  entered  into  under  them.  The  plea 
of  fraud  would  take  the  form  st  m  «a  ri9  nihil 
dole  mah  A,  Agerufactwn  $U  nequefiat ;  that  of 
agreement  not  to  sue  would  be  n  mUr  A, 
Agerwm  et  If.  Negidium  turn  conioenit  ne  ea 
ptamia  peieretvr,  and  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff 
would  succeed,  only  if  these  propositions  (we.  the 
absence  of  fraud  or  the  absence  of  an  agreement 
not  to  sue)  wen  proved.  Otherwise  the  judge 
would  acquit  the  defendant  (Gai.  iv.  115-119). 

A  plea  might  be  absolute  (perempiorid),  or 
dilatory  (dilotond).  Absolute  pleas  are  valid 
without  limitation,  such  as  fraiui,  intimidatiott, 
contravention  of  a  statute,  previous  decision  of 
the  same  matter,  agreement  not  to  sue  at  alL 
Dilatory  pleas  are  gw>d  only  for  a  time  or  against 
certain  persons,  1^,  such  as  agreement  not  to 
sue  within  five  years.  In  this  case  if,  on  the 
plea  being  brought  forward,  I  withdraw  from 
the  suit,  f  can  bring  it  again  afUr  the  period  of 
five  years  has  expired ;  but  if  I  persist,  the  mat- 
ter is  then  brought  to  trial,  and  the  plea  being 
proved  defeats  mv  suit.  If  I  then  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  bring  the  suit  again,  I  may  be 
met  by  a  fresh  plea  (fiactpUo  rti  m  jwUcium 
deduckui)  that  the  matter  has  been  already 
decided,  and  my  suit  is  thus  again  defeated. 
Another  dilatory  plea  is  liti$  ditSuat,  which  is 
good  against  my  suing  for  the  rest  of  a  sum  of 
money  of  which  I  have  already  sued  for  part. 
The  plea  is  good  against  the  further  suit  within 
the  same  praetorship;  after  that  I  am  free. 
(But  for  the  later  law  see  Just.  Inst.  iv.  6,  §  34.) 
Again,  I  may  have  appointed  an  attomev  (cogfU- 
tor)  to  sue  ror  me ;  my  suit  may  be  defeated  by 
a  dilatory  plea  if  I  persist  in  suing,  though  I 
was  not  authorised  to  appoint  an  attorney  at  all 
(disgraced  persons,  infamesj  and  women  are  in 
this  plight,  D.  3,  1,  5,  §  5),  or  not  authorised  to 
appoint  the  persons  whom  I  have  appointed 
(some  persons  being  not  allowed  to  act  as  attor- 
neys>    Gai.  iv.  120-125. 

The  plea  may  adroit  of  a  replication  (repHeor 
Ho)  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff:  e^.  an  agree- 
ment not  to  sue  may  be  followed  by  another 
agreement  allowing  me  to  sue.  Then  the  plea 
si  Mtk  convenerit  ne  earn  pecitniam  peterem  would 
be  met  by  the  replication  st  non  posUa  ootmemt 
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vt  mihi  earn  pecuniam  petere  licerett  and  both  would 
be  inserted  in  the  formula. '  The  defendant  may 
however  have  a  rejoinder  (duplicatioy,  and  to  this 
the  plaintiff  may  have  a  surrejoinder  (triplicatio)^ 
and  so  on.     (Gai.  It.  126-129.) 

A  still  further  extension  of  the  formulae  was 
due  to  the  praetor's  bold  recognition  of  equities 
requiring  protection.  A  person  whom  the  prae- 
tor had  recognised  as  equitably  entitled  to  a 
deceased's  estate  obtained  the  hcnontm  possessio, 
i.e,  the  (U  facto  rights  of  an  heir,  but  was  not 
the  heir  de  jture  (Gai.  iii.  32).  He  could  not 
in  strict  law  claim  any  of  the  property  as  his, 
nor  could  he  enforce  payment  of  a  debt  due  to 
the  estate  as  due  to  him.  The  difficulty  was 
got  oTer  by  a  fiction.  The  formula  was  made  to 
apply  to  him,  on  condition  that  it  would  have 
applied  if  he  had  been  heir.  And  this  was 
stated  in  the  formula :  L,  Seius  judex  esto.  Si 
A.  Agerhu  X.  Titio  heres  esset  (fictio\  turn  si  eum 
ftmdum  de  quo  agitur  ex  jure  Quiritium  ejus  esse 
cporteret(intentio\  L,  Set,  N,  Negidium,  A.  Agerio 
X  mUia  condemna  ;  ii  non  oporteret  (or  paret  opor* 
iere  f)  absolve  (ccmdemnatio). 

A  similar  fiction  was  made  in  favour  of  the 
honorum  emptor,  i.e.  the  person  who  bought  the 
insolvent  estate  of  a  deceased.  But  here  another 
frame,  invented  by  P.  Rutilius,  was  sometimes 
given  to  the  formula,  the  object  being  achieved 
by  allowing  the  intentio  still  to  run  in  the  name 
of  the  heir,  but  inserting  in  the  condemnatory 
clause  the  name  of  the  purchaser  of  the  inherit- 
ance (as  plaintiff),  instead  of  that  of  the  heir. 
Still  more  boldly,  if  a  foreigner  sued  or  was  sued 
for  theft  or  for  injury  under  Aqnilius'  statute,  it 
was  feigned  that  he  was  a  Roman  citizen :  e.g.  si 
paret  a  Dione  Hermaei  filio  furtum  factum  esse 
paterae  aureae,  quamcbrem  eum  si  civis  Bomanus 
esset  pro  fure  damnum  decidere  oporteret,  &c 
(Gai.  iv.  34-38).  In  the  Lex  Rubria,  cap.  20  (Corp. 
/.  Z.  i.  115 ;  Bruns,  p.  91,  e  J.  4),  prescribing  ana- 
logous jurisdiction  in  the  province  to  that 
which  prevailed  at  Rome,  we  have  an  instance 
of  a  formula  to  be  used  in  the  case  of  a  person 
who  ought  to  have  given  security  against  possible 
damage  to  another  from  his  bulldogs,  but  had 
not  done  so  befbre  the  damage  occurred.  Judex 
esto.  Sei,  antequam  id  judicium  qua  de  re  agitur 
factum  est,  Q.  Licinius  damnei  infectei,  eo  nomine 
qua  de  re  agitur,  earn  stipulationem,  quam  is  quei 
Jtomae  inter  peregreinos  jus  deicet  in  albo  pro- 
positam  habet,  L.  Seio  repromeisisset,  tum  qui> 
quid  etan  Q.  Lidniuim  ex  ea  stipulatione  L.  Seio 
dare  facere  oporteret  ex  fide  bona,  dumtaxat  H.  & 
. .  .  ejtu  judex  Q.  Lidnium  L.  Seio,  sei  ex  decreto 
Iltirei  Jlllvirei  praefecteive  Mutinensis,  quod 
ej%u  is  Ilvir  Illlvir  praefectusfoe  ex  lege  Rubria 
seive  id  pMeiscitum  est  decreverit,  Q.  Licinius 
eo  nomine  qua  de  re  agitur  L.  Seio  damnei  infectei 
repromittere  nduit,  oondemnato  ;  sei  non  paret, 
absdvito.  '*  If  before  the  present  trial  Q.  lici- 
nius had  given  L.  Seius  a  guaranty  against  possi- 
ble damage  on  account  of  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion, the  guaranty  being  couched  in  the  standing 
form  approved  by  the  praetor  at  Rome  who 
presides  over  cases  between  aliens  {fiction'),  then 
whatsoever  Q.  Licinius  ought  to  pay  or  do  to 
L.  Seius  in  accordance  with  the  said  guaranty, 
all  equities  being  duly  considered,  and  the 
amount  not  exceeding  . . .  sesterces  (part  of  the 
intentio},  bo  much  shall  the  judge  direct  Q.  Lici- 
nius to  pay  or  do  to  L.  Seius  (pondemnatio),  if 


Q.  Licinius  has  refused  to  give  L.  Seius 
ranty  against  possible  damage  on  account 
matter  in  question,  in  compliance  with  a 
of  the  duumvir  or  quattuorvir  or  praefect  i 
tina,  so  far  as  said  decree  is  made  in  acco 
with  the  statute,  or  Commons*  reaolntioi 
posed  by  Rubrius  '*  (part  of  the  itUentio) 
this  is  not  the  case,  acquit  him.*' 

The  proceedings  before  the  judge  are  ex| 
under  JuDiciux. 

Actions  were  brought  or  defended  eitl 
the  parties  in  person  or  by  attorneys.  I 
ante-Justinian  Law  an  attorney  was  either ) 
nitor  or  procurator.  A  cognitor  was  an  atl 
appointed  in  set  words  by  the  party  in  per 
presence  of  his  opponent.  Such  words  mfg 
for  the  plaintiff :  Quod  ego  tecum  agere  volo,  i 
rem  L.  TUium  cognitorem  do ;  for  the  defen 
Quia  tu  mecum  agere  vis,  in  earn  rem  P.  Mok 
cognitorem  do.  Strict  precision  in  the  ^ 
at  any  rate  in  Ul  plan's  time,  was  not  nece 
(Gai.  iv.  83 ;  Vat.  ly.  318,  319).  If  the  p 
so  apppointed  was  absent,  he  did  not  be 
attorney  until  he  undertook  the  bnsinesi 
procurator  might  be  appointed  bj  simple  i 
date  or  even  by  his  practically  nndertaking 
business,  and  neither  the  presence  nor  know] 
of  the  adversary  was  necessary  to  his  appointn 
When  persons  were  represented  by  others, 
formula  contained  the  name  of  the  represents 
instead  of  the  principal  in  the  clause  of  con< 
nation,  but  not  in  that  of  allegation  (mtentii 

Persons  under  the  age  of  17  years,  and 
persons,  were  not  allowed  to  plead  their 
cause.  If  they  had  no  advocate  of  their  own^ 
praetor  gave  them  one  (D.  3,  1,  1,  §  4).  S 
persons  were  disqualified  from  acting  as  af 
neys  for  others.  Such  were  soldiers  (D.  t 
8,  §  2),  women,  blind  persons,  and  those  i 
had  been  convicted  of  a  capital  offence  er  of 
honesty  in  suing  or  defending  a  suit  (palwnn 
or  of  hiring  oneself  out  to  fight  b^ts  in 
arena.  Further,  all  persons  who  were  info* 
'disgraced,"  were  disqualified  from  acting  for 
others  except  for  near  relations,  either  by  bl 
or  marriage,  or  for  a  patron  or  patron's  eh 
Under  this  head  of  infames  came  8tage-play< 
persons  who  had  had  judgment  against  then 
made  a  compromise  in  suits  implying  disgrsd 
conduct ;  persons  dismissed  ignominiously  fi 
the  army ;  panders  and  persons  who  had  ii 
ried,  or  as  &thers  had  consented  to  the  msrrii 
of,  a  widow  before  the  expiration  of  the  stat 
able  period  of  mourning  (which  before  350  i 
was  ten  months,  afterwards  a  year:  Cod.  t^ 
1.  2).  Bankrupts  were  apparently  in  ante-J 
tinian  times  disqualified.  (See  under  Infami 
Persons  under  guardianship  were  represented 
suits  by  their  guardians  {tuiores  et  curatcn 
and  a  disqualification  for  acting  for  others  t 
waived  in  case  of  a  guardian  (Gai.  iv.  92 ;  D. 
1,  1,  §  6),  as  it  was  in  some  few  other  ca 
(D.  ibid.B.6;  s.  10). 

A  plaintiff  suing  in  his  own  person  or  h 
cognitor  was  not  required  in  any  case  to  p 
security.  But  a  plaintiff's  procurator  or  gui 
dian  had  to  give  security  that  his  priocij 
would  ratify  his  acts  (ratam  rem  donUnum  ha 
turum),  otherwise  the  defendant  might  be  < 
posed  to  a  fresh  suit  by  the  principal,  where* 
cognitor's  acts  bound  his  principal  as  much 
his  own  MOU  would.    A  defendant  was  in  ^  <*• 
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ponUoD.    If  tlie   action   was  m  remj 
Im  aipfesied  kimself  or  hj  others,  the 
w  estitkd  to  recetre  security  for  doe 
oC  tke  dkspotcd  property  or  its  equi- 
U  tltt  aetiit  vas  m  perxnamy  an4  the 
w  Rproented  hy  a  cognitor,  the 
hal  tt  fin  ttcnrity ;  if  by  a  procura- 
toK  or  g;aar&Bf  ^  representatiTe  had  to  gire 
niTjniHj  iff  tb  be  perfonnaace  of  the  jndg- 
lant  {jwiotim  shC).    If  he  appeared  in  per- 
MttyheBgktmipRbl  cirenmstanoes  be  required 
%»  gpn  Mcsntj,  otber  ob  account  of  the  nature 
«f  Ibt  ictiHi,  K  far  iutance  an  action  on  a  jndg- 
mtt^  «  fa-  mfrnej  psid  out  by  a  surety  {de^ 
MM^  «r  the  oU  actios  dc  mortbus  mulieris  (of. 
mLMi^ll,  11,  § 3);  or  on  account  of  hU 
•MWiMaclcr—if  iisT  instance  he  was  insolvent  or 
wwaikor  nspeeted  by  the  praetor  to  hare  in- 
^  "     ■aBs(GiL  ir.  88-102;  D.  42,  5,  31). 
wefnrided  in  sereral  ways  against 
fit%itiiB.    Tbe  plaintiff  was  exposed 
(1)  To  an  action  for  oa/ttntma,  in 
hi  vas  eoademned  if  he  was  shown  to 
ty  brought  an  unjust  claim.    The 
■Vi^m  a  tcsth  (of  the  cUim  ?),  excepting 
Saa^  to  pcvre  a  ann  free,  in  which  case  the 
_    ras  a  tJiiid (of  tbe  value  of  the  slave?). 
ft  a  cooater  trial  (pontrarium  judicitim}. 
allowed  in  a  few  cases  only,  viz.  in  an 
o^nriatj  tbe  penalty  being  one  tenth 
I  m  two  otber  special    actions,    the 
b^ig  one  iifth  part.    The  plaintiff  in 
er  acii9B,now  defendant,  was  condemned 
'khad  not  soceeeded  in  the  action  impugned. 
A  la  soma  actioas  a  wager  (sponsh)  and  conn- 
(rtit^imlaiki)  ised  to  be  made  for  a 
part  IB  SB  action  for  a  speciBo  sum  of 
kat,  aad  ibr  a  half  in  an  action  for  an 
(jeamia  ooiutituki\  and  this  was  de- 
^'■'■i nplj  OB  success  or  failure  in  the  action. 
^Ilviiiiu  the  defendant  might  put  the  plain- 
«•  lis  oatb  as  to  his  bonesty  in  bringing  the 
■■•   Ifthe  oath  was  executed,  the  plaintiff  was 
*^^y  liable  to  tbe  other  risks ;  and  gene- 
iilva  dafendaat  might  bring  one  only  of  the 
MM  laed  (Gal  iv.  174-181). 

'ftiMBdaot  was  similarly  exposed  to  risk  if 

■•*8»*rf  the  action  to  proceed.     (1)  In  the 

<Mlif  actioas  on  a  judgment  or  on  money  paid 

^ff^mi^  or  injury  under  Aquilius'  statute, 

fjyowCper&wjKrfwatfmX  if  the  defendant 

■■Uiad  jadgment  went  against  him,  the 

—p"  ^^^  doubled.    (2)  In  the  cases  of  loan 

Mrfa  nd  of  an  aereed  debt  a  wager  was  made, 

MOedcftadaot  bad  to  pay  if  he  lost  the  suit. 

nil  «ith  might  be  tendered  him  on  the 

gj^  rf  bis  denial  (Gai.  ir.  171-173).    (4) 

n^a^tajrooe  condenmed  in  certain  actions 

■Me  diigneed  (ignommiotMs).    These  actions 

*n  theft,  robbery  with   violence,  insult  (m- 

jni^  aetioos  of  partnership,  trust,  guanlian- 

MfftmMMamonf  deposit.    And  in  the  case  of 

^  lot  three  ignominy  was  incurred  by  making 

t  MBpnodfe  as  well  as  by  condemnation  (Gai. 

thVay    Igmmuma  in  (Saius  appears  to  be 

iolieal  with  mfamia  in  the  Praetor's  Edict 

lay  &tiieUons  and  divisions  of  actions  are 
■lie.  SooM  of  the  most  important  are  the  fol- 
lotii|. 

MnckXtaai  actio  homoraria.  The  former 
ii  •  adioi  given  by  the  ctvU  law,  the  latter 
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one  created  by  the  praetor.  All  actions  belong 
to  one  or  other  of  these  classes  (D.  44,  7,  25-, 
§  2).  As  examples  may  be  taken  the  ordinary 
actions  ta  remy  as  opposed  to  the  PvbUciana  actiOf 
which  the  praetor  gave  to  protect  one  who, 
without  formally  valid  conveyance,  had  had 
delivery  on  good  ground  from  the  owner,  but 
had  not  yet  held  a  thing  long  enough  for  usu- 
capion to  have  taken  effect  (D.  6,  2,  1).  So 
an  action  for  a  sum  of  money  if  founded  on  a 
formal  verbal  contract  (jstipuiatio)  is  cmUt ;  if 
on  informal  agreement  (e.g.  pecunia  oonttUtUa), 
is  honoraria.  The  distinction  was  important, 
not  merely  historically  but  in  practice,  because 
as  a  rule  honorary  actions  could  be  brought  only 
within  the  period  of  the  praetor's  office,  i*e,  only 
within  one  year.  Civil  actions  were  not  so 
limited;  nor  indeed  were  those  honorary  actions 
{e.g.  actions  on  contract)  which  aimed  at  i-e- 
covering  one's  property  or  what  is  due  to  one, 
rather  than  inflicting  damage  on  another.  These 
latter  actions  might  be  brought  also  against  the 
heir  of  the  person  bound ;  others  only  so  (ar  as 
the  heir  was  enriched  by  his  predecessor's  wrong 
act  (D.  44,  7,  35). 

Actio  directa  and  actio  contraria.  Some  rela- 
tions are  essentially  two-sided,  and  an  action  to 
enforce  the  rights  of  the  one  party  is  as  likely 
to  be  required  as  an  action  to  enforce  the  rights 
of  the  other.  Such  for  instance  are  the  actions 
ex  empto  and  ex  venditor  the  purchaser  suing  for 
the  delivery  of  the  thing  purchased,  the  seller 
for  the  purchase  monev.  but  in  other  cases  an 
action  is  more  inherently  likelv  on  one  side  than 
on  the  other,  but  yet  the  relations  may  beget 
occasion  for  an  action  in  the  reverse  direction. 
Thus  for  instance  an  actio  commodati  or  depotiti 
is  usually  directa,  i.e.  to  enforce  the  rights  of 
the  person  who  has  deposited  or  lent  a  thing ; 
but  circumstances  may  make  the  recall  of  the 
thing  lent  unfair  to  the  borrower,  and  then  he 
has  an  actio  commodati  contraria  (D.  13,  6,  17); 
or  tbe  receiver  may  have  had  to  incur  expenses 
for  the  protection  or  other  care  of  the  deposit, 
and  he  has  then  an  oc^io  depositi  contraria 
(D.  16,  3,  5,  pr.  See  also  Cic  Off.  iii.  17,  30). 
This  use  of  in  factum  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  actio  infactwn  concepta. 

Actio  directa  and  actio  utilis.  The  term  directa^ 
besides  being  opposed  to  contraria,  is  also  opposed 
to  vtUie.  Here  the  great  sphere  of  the  praetor's 
action  is  seen.  The  precise  action  granted  by 
the  civil  law  was  not  applicable  to  numerous 
cases  which  came  within  its  spirit  but  not  within 
its  letter.  The  praetor  allowed  an  action  which 
was  not  the  same  in  theory,  but  analogous  to  it, 
and  this  was  called  a  tei-viceable  action,  or  not 
infrequently  an  *'  action  on  the  case  "  {actio  in 
factum),  the  Aquillian  statute  was  noticeably 
extended  in  this  way  by  the  praetor.  A  person 
who  did  not  actually  with  his  own  person  kill  a 
slave  did  not  come  strictly  within  the  statute ; 
but  if  he  pushed  the  horse  or  mare  so  that  they 
killed  the  slave,  an  actio  in  faction  was  granted 
(D.  9,  2,  7,  §  3).  A  usufructuary  was  not 
properly  an  owner :  this  statute  gave  the  action 
to  the  owner;  but  the  praetor  extended  it  to 
the  usufructuary,  and  he  therefore  had  an  actio 
utUis  (D.  9,  2,  11,  §  10).  The  inddenU  of 
such  an  action  were  of  course  conformable  to 
those  of  the  prototype,  the  actual  case  being  by 
a  fiction  (see  above)  treated  as  identical  in  its 
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claim  to  remedy  with  the  statutable  or  original 
action.  The  name  of  the  prototype  was  often 
uied  with  quasi  prefixed  for  that  of  the  analo- 
gous action,  e.g.  qwtsi  Seniana  (D.  16, 1, 13). 

Actio  stridi  juris  and  <tctio  bonae  fidei.  The 
stem  simplicity  of  the  old  law,  which  would  hear 
of  nothing  but  definite  obligations  created  by 
precise  words,  had  to  give  way  before  the  com- 
plicated circumstances  and  countervailing  equi- 
ties of  the  busineu  of  the  world.  The  actio  ex 
stipuhto  was  the  type  of  the  former ;  commer- 
cial intercourse  gave  rise  to  many  instances  of 
the  latter.  Qaius  enumerates  the  latter  as  sale 
and  purchase,  letting  and  hiring,  unasked  agency 
(negotiorum  gestorum),  commission,  deposit, 
trust  {fidudaCf  i.e.  mortgage),  partnership, 
guardianship  (and  here  the  passage  is  mutilated, 
but  we  may  probably  add)  wife's  property,  loan, 
pledge,  division  of  inheritance,  partition,  actions 
on  the  case  (Gai.  iv.  62 ;  Just.  Inst.  iv.  6,  §  28). 
In  all  these  the  judge  was  instructed  to  examine 
and  estimate  the  rights  of  the  parties  in  the 
matter  so  fur  as  they  were  founded  on  good  faith 
(Cic  Off.  iii.  17,  30).  And  of  course  therefore 
any  debt  due  firom  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant 
might  be  set  off  against  anything  due  to  the 
plaintiff  on  his  claim.  Justinian  in  some  degree 
broke  down  the  distinction  between  those  two 
classes  of  actions  (Inst,  iv.  6,  §§  29,  30). 

The  word  actio  itself  is  in  some  passages 
opposed  to  petitio  and  persecution  as  for  instance 
by  Papinian  (D.  44,  7,  28)  actio  in  personam 
infertw ;  petitio  in  rem ;  persecutio  in  rem  vel  m 
personam  rei  persequendae  gratia:  and  Ulpian 
(D.  5y  16,  178)  refers  persecutio  to  extraordinary 
proceedings,  such  as  those  ibr  enforcing  a  trust 
(fidei  commissum).  But  this  must  be  regarded 
as  only  applicable  to  some  particular  uses ;  e.g, 
in  the  Aquillian  stipulation  (D.  46,  4,  18)  and 
other  places  where  the  words  are  obviously  to 
be  distinguished  from  each  other.  Othenidse 
actio  18  general,  and  even  includes  interdicts 
(D.  44,  7,  87).  Judicium  is  often  found  as  equi- 
valent to  it,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
inclination  to  use  the  latter  word  in  preference 
in  cases  where  both  parties  might  be  regarded  as 
indiscriminately  plaintiff  and  defendant.  Such  are 
the  judicia  finium  regundorum  (D.  10,  l),famUiae 
erciscundae  (ib.  2),  oommuni  dividundo  (ib.  3). 

Poenaiis  actio  was  one  where  neither  the 
recovery  of  a  thine  nor  of  damages  proper  (both 
of  which  were  said  to  be  rei  persequendae  causa) 
was  the  object,  but  the  pecuniary  penalty  affixed 
by  the  law  to  certain  acts  (poenae  persequendae 
causo^.  Such  was  the  actio  fwrti  and  the  actio 
injuriarum  (Gai.  iv.  7).  In  other  actions,  such 
as  those  in  which  denial  exposed  the  defendant 
to  the  risk  of  double  damages  (see  above),  both 
damages  and  penalty  were  the  object  of  the  action 
(Gai.  iv.  9).  A  penal  action  did  not  lie  against 
the  heir,  unless  it  had  been  commenced  in  the 
life  of  his  predecessor  (D.  44,  7,  26 ;  s.  33). 

The  same  fitct  often  gave  opportunity  for 
several  actions ;  sometimes  the  plaintiff  had  to 
choose  between  them,  sometimes  he  might  bring 
one,  and  then  if  his  claim  was  not  satisfied  by 
that  bring  another  action  of  a  different  class  for 
the  residue  (D.  44,  7,  34 ;  s.  31). 

The  plaintiff  is  usually  called  actor  or  is  qui 
agitf  sometimes  agens  or  (especially  in  actions  in 
»vm)  petitor.  The  d^endant  is  reusy  or  is  unde 
petitWf  or  citm  quo  agitur,  or  qui  oonvcmtWy  or 
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(in  actions  m  rem)  possessor.  T^e  plaint 
said  agere,  petere,  or  actionem,  intendere,  exp 
oonvenire;  the  defendant  convenire,  auadpen 
tionem  or  judidumj  &c. 

111.  Beside  this  formulary  procedure,  in  t< 
the  praetor  gave  instructions  to  a  jndg 
judges,  and  this  judge  actually  tried  the 
so  directed,  there  were  other  matters  which 
praetor  himself  heard  and  decided  (cavsa  co^ 
decrevit).  From  this  hearing  by  the  pra 
himself,  these  trials  were  called  oogniH 
These  were  partly  of  an  executive  chara^ 
such  as  issuing  injunctions  (interdicta)  to  i 
apprehended  wrong,  or  conferring  securitj^ 
putting  a  party  into  possession  of  disputed  i 
perty.  But  there  were  other  matters  which 
account  of  the  delicacy  of  their  character,  ^ 
not  passed  through  the  usual  forms.  Of  tl 
the  most  important  were  trusts  (Jidei  oommiS\ 
which,  being  regarded  at  first  not  as  legal  obli 
tions,  but  as  matters  of  honour  and  proprit 
were  not  subjects  for  ordinary  procedure,  I 
required  the  special  cognizance  of  a  high  offi 
of  state  (Gal.  ii.  278  ;  Ulp.  xxv^.  12).  Similar 
claims  for  alimony  by  parents  against  childi 
or  the  reverse  (D.  25,  3,  5)  ;  questions  of  1 
proper  remuneration  of  physicians,  teadb^ 
advocates,  &c.  (D.  5,  13,  1),  and  some  otfa 
matters  (e.g.  Gai.  i.  53)  were  also  placed  outsi 
the  rank  of  ordinary  suits  (extra  ordmem). 
the  course  of  time,  after  the  period  of  tl 
classical  jurists,  this  system  became  universi 
The  various  officials  of  the  empire  beard  si 
decided  all  suits  themselves,  and  the  distinctic 
of  praetor  and  judex^  jus  and  judicium,  ceasa 
the  general  principles  of  decision  remaining  tl 
same.  Exactly  how  and  when  this  change  i 
the  form  was  brought  about  we  do  not  knot 
A  law  of  Diocletian  A.D.  297  (Cod,  iil  3,  2, 
which  directed  governors  of  provinces  (praesides 
to  decide  cases  themselves,  so  far  as  their  publi 
duties  allowed  them,  instead  of  appoiotioj 
pedaneos  judices,  is  regarded  by  most  writers  a 
the  origin  of  the  change,  and  Constantius  (A.D 
342)  abolished  the  formulae  (Cod.  ii.  57  (58) 
1).  Justinian  says,  '*all  trials  are  now  exUt 
ordinem'*  (Inst.  iv.  15,  8 ;  iii.  12,  pr.).  But  tin 
power  of  delegating  their  jurisdiction,  at  leasj 
in  less  important  cases,  was  still  reserved  to  th« 
governors  (Cod.  iii.  3). 

In  the  extraordinary  trials  by  the  praetor  tht 
defendant  was  summoned  {evocatus),  not  by  th« 
plaintiff  but  by  the  praetor  by  Jioi\ce(denuniiatioy, 
either  conveyed  to  nim  or  affixed  to  the  praetor's 
notice-board  (cf.  D.  42,  1,  53,  §  1).  The 
notice  was  repeated  three  times,  and,  if  the  de- 
fendant did  not  appear,  the  case  was  proceeded 
with  in  his  absence  (Paul.  Sent.  v.  52,  §  7).  In 
Justinian's  time  suits  were  begun  generally  by  s 
written  bill  of  complaint  (/lie/Ztis)  delivered  to  tie 
judge,  and  by  him  communicated  to  the  defendint 

The  checks  against  reckless  litigation  were 
simplified  by  Justinian,  and  these  consisted  (O 
in  an  oath  taken  by  each  party  of  his  bona  fix 
action,  and  (2)  in  the  costs  of  the  suit  belAg 
thrown  on  the  loser  (Ood  iii.  1,  13,  §  €),»>• 
probably  if  he  had  no  reasonable  esse  (cf.  M' 
iv.  16,  §  1,  improbus  litigator,  D.  5,  1,  79*, 
31,  78,  §  2). 

For  further  details  respecting  the  constitution 
of  the  courts  and  proceedings  at  trials,  «e 
Judicium;    for    criminal    procedure,  see  «1»* 
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CM«tJ>.      IW  fTiKi)al  aetiMi  will  b«  dealt 
.     wIOl  BBdB  Unl  mpcctin  nunn. 

Tbe  bt>t  wmim  <b  tk>  nibject  ir*  Kellcr'i 
^  Oiea-PT«cai(Hk«l.idit«d  br  A.  Wacfa,  18T6), 
A      v1d&  ifina  irfmni  h)  t)w  other  writei 


_      ..>.C*ft«Msl86S,fo!l.        [H.  J.  R.] 

AOTCtt  1001%  Beiw  m  plaintiir  m  ■  dTU 
■atiia,  Wl »  »PLliiiiLii  BMil  for  >  pTMCcntgc  ia 
apdlk  Nokwl  biU.  The  plsinliff  ia  ■ 
mai  MiM  ii  >ba  tdlfd  ^vfi'lor,  ftod  on*  wbo 
^WMda  aetbi  for  t  crime  oenuafor  (Cic 
^Ja.L»;K|.U,tit.2).  The  defendut  «u 
<aflii  m^  bo(k  ii  priTsti  and  public  ooki  ; 
Ttmt,  hnera,  ia  i  (nenl  kdw,  mennt  >  pirtj 
t*  aidiMiriiiletltgil  pTDceediug,  and  lo  ii 
—li  kf  Ckn  Air  tilt  plaintilT  u 
bbt  (A  (Mt  IL  13).  Id 
ha  UcMidutnioftni  called  . 
bat  Btkr  pvlr  mifbt  be  csllnl  aiverfrrivt 
te  ^iBtii  U  Ha  ethtT.  Aj  fne  penona 
wfe  wm  ads  pttabu  had  no  independent 
paprtf,  tbronld  Mt,  ai  a  mle,  be  pltintiffi 

t^dbj^mntHupuirtifaailiu  (Dig.  9, 
41,  T).      Ii  raped  to  ptalam  cattrme   and 

MiitiaM  af  lo  indrptBdrat  penon.  Actions  on 
lekalf  of  nrdi  (pap^'O  who  ver*  below  tb« 
■p  oC  *rra  wot  hrmght  by  theii  gnardiaa 
<MBrJ;  artioat  oo  behalf  of  wardi  (bore  the 
t*  f  —™'  «<"  either  brought  by  their 
(iBidiia,  or,  u  ni  more  CDminotilf  the  caie, 
tki  Ktiaa  ns  brought  ia  the  name  of  the 
•■rd  *ith  the  MBCtian  (oKtonfai)  of  the 
paiBaB.  Ptngrpu  ar  aliena  could  not  main- 
tBB  o  attioa  imder  the  «rlT  form  of  pro- 
ttimi*  oiled  leqit  actio ;  in  later  procedure, 
fntlf  ij  aicana  of  fei;ned  aaimnptioni  of 
dtbOiUp  (Gaina,  jr.  37),  thej  beeams  capable 
<f  •■■(  tad  heiog  ned.  Penone  who  appeared 
ii  actioaa  a*  repreacntatim  of  the  partiei 
irettlj  eooeened  were  called  cognitortt  or 
pecanlon  [AcDo].  A  uniTtnitu  or  corporate 
My  «■•  repraaented  for  the  pnipoMt  of  proce- 
dirt  k^  IB  eftnt,  who  via  called  acfuf  or 
^edoB  (Dig.  3,  tit.  4). 

ittar  hai  alio  the  icnie  of  an  agent  or 
■laapr  of  aaatlier'i  bniinsM  genenllT  ;  ao  a 
■kn  wlu  waa  giTcn  the  niSDagnneiit  of  ao 
iititi,  Mid  pat  orer  other  tlavea,  ii  termed  actor. 
(Flit.  Ef.  iii.  19,  )  S;  Paul.  Sent.  iii.  6,  4,1, 
ft) 

IW  adar  pttiicai  waj  the  officer  who  had  the 
ttfojuiiitBat  or  care  of  eliTn  belonging  lo 
UaiMt;  he  waa  himielf  a  ilare  or  freedman. 
kthiiBamatiuiedbr  PLny  (£p.  rii.  18. §  2) 
thi  adwfitliet*  waa  the  repreKntatlTB  of  the 
MMiDdty  (rayttea)  of  Comum  (Tac  Ann.  U. 
Nlii.«7> 
Thiatfcr  111'—  prieali 

ass,  9).  [G.  L.]    [E.A.W.] 

tCTOB  b  the  theare.    [BiSTnio.] 
ACTDA'EIAK  NATE8.    [Natib.] 
jICFDA'BU,  or  ACTA'BII,  clerk*  who  com- 
piy  the  AcU  Pnblica.      [ACTa.]    The  name 

iai  wtttm,  wba  took  down  the  ipeechei  in 
(W  aaiU  md  tk«  coarta  (Saet.  Jul.  55 ;  Sen. 
1^  U,  S);  rctpeeting  whom  and  tha  on  of 
ikW-hni  nwpg  tha  Bomani,  m  NoiAfiu. 


2.  A  clerk  who  kept  tha  aoconnti  of  ■  print* 
penmn  (PetroD.  S3). 

3.  UilitkTT  officvTi  wboM  doty  it  wai  to  keep 

the  Recount!  of  the  army,  to  tee  that  the  eon- 
tracton  (applied  the  loldien  with  proriiioDi 
according  to  igreement,  lie.  (Anrtl.  Vict.  Can. 
33,  13 ;  Amm.  Uare.  xi.  5 ;  Cod.  Joat.  xiL  tit.  3B, 
L  5,  IS  ;  iii.  tit.  SO.) 

4.  The  title  of  certain  pfafiiciau  at  the  court 
of  Conitantinople.     [Medicus.]  [W.  S.] 

ACTUB,  a  Roman  meunr*  or  land,  which 
formed  the  baei*  of  the  whole  lyitem  of  land 
meaiurement.  The  word  adiu  aometimai  denolei 
a  way  between  fieldi,  along  which  cattle  could  be 
driven  (Dig.  8,  1,  5  ;  S,  4,  tt).  Varro  (£,  L. 
T.  34,  Hiiller)  asaertj  that  the  name  of  the 
meaiure  wu  derived  from  thii,  but  couple*  tbi* 
remark  wHh  an  absurd  deriTation  of  agfr:  nt 
ager  quo  agi  jnferof,  nc  ifua  agi  actui.  According 
to  Varro,  Columella  (t.  ],  5,  on  the  authority 
of  Varro}  and  Kotni,  i.  v.,  the  ncftu  timpla  or 
muiutut  vai  120  (Roman)  feet  long  and  4  feet 
wide.  The  octua  qvadratiu,  or  limply  attui,  wu 
a  aquare  of  120  feet  each  way,  coolaining  thoa 
14,400  aquare  feet.  Pliny  (inii.  J  9)  my*  of  it : 
actus  in  quo  boBtaagereniur  aim  aralro  uno  in^itlu 
juito  (i.e.  withont  turning)  ;  hicerat  cxxptdum. 
Momnuen  (Hill.  i.  215)  eipUini  nctut,  "the 
driring,"  to  be  properly  a  memure  of  labour,  de- 
noting the  halfHiay'a  work,  with  reference  to  the 
marked  diriaion  of  the  day  in  Italy  by  tha  dood- 
tideaieita.  The  jo^erum,  or  "yoking,"  the  donble 
of  the  actia,  wonld  tbni  denote  the  day'a  work. 
Thjt  ia  far  more  probable  than  the  earlier  eiplan^ 
liona.  Theoctua  fumiahesan  eiampleofthicom- 
bination  of  the  duodecimal  with  the  decimal 
■yitem,ita  length  being  twelve  times  the  altodard 
DECEUPEDA.  Colnmella  (I.  c.  §  6)  aays  that  tha 
Gaula  called  the  nctui  quaiiratu),  arepennis;  but 
thii  could  only  be  an  approiimate  identiGcation, 
for  the  oclut  qvadraiui  ia  aomewhat  amaller  than 
the  great  French  arpeni  nnd  much  larger  tbam 
the  imall  arpent.  (Compare  ACNa ;  Niebohr, 
ifW.  o/ftme,  vol.  ii.  Appendiil.)    [A.  3.  W.l 

ACTUS.    [Seetitctes.] 

ACUB.  I.  Gbeee— (fit AifriT,  ^(Xord.  Milii 
ixitrpa),  a  pin  or  needle,  made  aometimea  of 
metat,  aometimea  of  wood,  bona,  or  ivory.  Tbey 
raried  greatly  in  aize,  according  to  the  purpose* 
for  which  they  were  employed  ;  and  tbcae  u*«d 
in  dreaiing  the  hair  or  faalening  tha  rube  were 


Acua — ISretiiplna. 
often  of  gold  or    aitver,   and  omamenled   with 
figarei.     The  /lai^lr  acemi  to  hare  answered  to 
our  tewing'noedle,  the  ixJarpa  (from  ijcioitai) 
(o  our  damiDg-naedla,  while  jStX^*^  wu  apj*- 
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retitlj  >  irider  tfm,  corrsipODdiag  botb  to  inir 
pin  and  DwdU  (cf.  PoUui,  vii.  *2  ;  i.  136).  Tb« 
pramding  eDgraviDg  npreunti  ■  f«w  of  tho 
man  oidiouy  tjpet.  [J.  H.  0.] 

II.  Bo)uil — ft  pia  or  UKdlc  (ftui  tardnalrix 
id  ttiam  onatrix  utittir,  ttatat,  i.  D.).  Ai  k  pin 
tha  ocui  uemi  to  haro  been  ipecially  used  for 
womea'i  hair  (new  criiufLi,  Apul.  Mtt.  c  13,  or 
eamaioria.  Patron,  SI;  or  limplf  crinatt,  Ot. 
Mtt.  T.  S3),  iDd  i>  accordinglj  figuTad,  togHher 
with  a  comb,  on  tha  fucer^  moDumeiit  of  an 

nwd  to  part  the  h&jr  ;  henca  called  ditcriminaiit 
(Hienn.  t'n  Bufin.  3.  42) ;  nnd  other  ami  lerTed 
to  curl,  dya,  or  perfume  it  (Of.  Amor.  i.  U, 
15,  and  30  i  Quintil.  ii.  5,  §  12  ;  Jot.  ii.  94,  tL 
498).    Whao  the  coifliire  vu  completa,  an  or- 
Uiimtvl  pulf  each  aa  the  ona  figured  in   the 
■uoeied  illuitration,  contined  the 
pbiti  or  libboni.     The  length  of 
1    thcH  baiT-pin*  ""ei  from  6  to 
&  inehei ;  the  material  ii  gena- 
I    rally  gold  or  ailrer.    ?ina  lued 
.    for    othar    pnrpOKi,    anch    ai 
'   ftatenjiii   pula   of   the    dreaa, 
wan  of  coune  amaller,  thongh 
I    adonnd    with    equal    art ;    the 
matatiil  ii  Tarioua,  hone,  iroiy, 
and  metal  being  all  found.     Ai  n 
peedle,  the  aaa  \t  meatioaed  ia 
omhroidery   (piitQera  a£Uy  Verg. 
Aen.  ii.  582  ;  Uart  riii.  28,  17, 
liT.  ISO)  and  in  lurgical  dh  for 
a«wiDg  wound!  (Celiui,  rii.  16). 
The  mode  of  plaiting  the  hair, 
and  then  faatcning  it  with  a  pin 
or  needle  {figat  ocu*  loftut  tus- 
tintatque  tamat,  Uart  lir.  24),  ii 
shown  in  tha  anneied  figure  of  a 
female  head,  taken  from  a  mar- 
ble group  which  wa*  fonnd  at 
,        Apt,  in  the  )outh    of   France. 
Am*.  B«nu  gold  (UoDtfaucon,  Ant.  Exp.  Sappl. 
H^Mtotmn      ia,  3.)      Thia  fa»bion  hai  been 
Jtmenm.   5j^tjn„,|j  to  our  own  timea  by 
the   fenulaa  of   Italy,  and  of  iom<   parti  oT 
Gemuny,  u,  for  liuitnce,  in   the  neigbboor- 


Bali  btiened  iclib  lin. 


bood  of  Coblenz.     (BBttiger,  Sabina,  L  p.  163 ; 
Bwker-Golt,  Qalhu,  iil  p.  272.)  [A,  G.l 

ADDICTI.    FNEII.T 

ADDICrriO.    [Acria] 


ADLECTI 

ADDIS  {SttiO,  a  Greek  meuara  of  capoa 
equal  to  foni  xol*""!-  (Ariitoph.  I^r.  573  Dii 
see  Ueineke,  a/i.  Euitath.  ui  Od.  p.  1854,  : 
Phot.  p.  8,  6;  Bekk.  AnmL  p.  3*2,  26  ;  £Vk 
Jf.  p.  16,  53  ;  17,  46 ;  HnlKcb,  Metro!,  p.  37 
Tba  form  6SSitii  ii  merely  a  corrupt  reading 
Hciych.  I.  0.  QP.  S.J      CW.  W. 

ADEIA  (lieia),  freedom  rrom  fur,  or  i 
curity,  in  any  public  action.  When  any  oae 
Atheni,  who  hod  not  the  full  prirjlegea  of  i 
Acbeniu  citizen,  inch  ■■  a  roreigDcr,  a  slave,  tu 
wiihed  to  accuae  a  person  of  aoj  ofience  again 
tha  paople,  he  was  obliged  to  obtain  /iral  pennu 
aian  to  do  so,  which  permiuion  waa  called  adeii 
(Andoc.  de  Myit.  ^.  2,  $  II ;  Plut.  Perict.  31. 
The  adtia  of  a  citizen  did  not  protect  tba  ttlt- 
accuser  (Aadoc.  I.  c.  p.  4,  §  20).  Aa  Atheniaj 
citizen  who  had  incurred  ataiua  wai  alio  obligei 
to  obtain  adcia  befure  he  could  take  part  in 
public  affairs  (Plut.  Pkoc.  26);  and  it  wa*  not 
lawful  for  any  one  to  propoie  to  tha  people,  that 
an  atimot  fbuuU  be  reaturod  to  hi>  rigiiia  ai  a 
citizen,  oi  thnt  a  public  debtor  ihould  be  re- 
leaaed  from  bio  debt,  (ill  aida  had  been  granted 
for  this  parpoae  by  a  decree  paaaoft  ia  an  u- 
aembly  of  6000  cilizeni  Toling  aecretly  by  ballot. 
(Dem.  c.  Timoa:  p.  715,  %  47  ;  Bockh,  PMic 
Eamany  of  Athtat,  p.  292.)     [W.  S.l  fW.  ITJ 

ADEM'PTIO.    [LEOiTUM.] 

ADQNATI.    [CooHiTi.] 

ADGNATIO.     rHEBEg;TE»rAifEim™.l 

AUITIO  HEBKDITATI8.     [HEim.] 

ADJUDICATIO.    [Actio.] 

ADLECTI  or  ALLECTI.  I.  Tboti  who 
were  choeen  to  fill  up  a  Tacancjr  in  any  <^ce  or 
collegium,  and  especially  those  who  were  choaen 
to  till  up  tha  proper  number  of  the  wnale.  A* 
these  would  be  generally  equit«a,  Featni  (i.e.) 
deSnei  the  aditeti  to  be  equites  added  to  the 
ienate,  diitingnish  ing  between  tha  patnt  fn' 
ttml  palridi  gentrit,  and  the  comcripti,  qui  te 
tenata  aunt  KripUt  annolati;  cf.  also  yestni, 
i.  T.  ComcriptL  Liry  (ii.  1)  saya  conteriptot  ot 
nonwn  s«na(iiin  appill^nt  Uctot.  [W.  S.] 

S.  Under  the  empire,  by  adUctio,  which 
aniwen  to  the  lectio  under  the  republio 
(Uommsen,  Staaltr.  ii.  877,nota),  those  added  to 
the  Mnate  by  tha  emperor  wen  admitted  to  a 
place  among  the  senators  who  had  held  the  not 
ofooniul,  praetor,  tribune  or  qnaestor,  according 
to  the  emperor'a  pleasure.  Such  wen  etyled 
adlnii  inltr  coraularet,  praetorUii,  trSnmidoi,  or 
•piaatoriot,  all  which  titles  an  found  as  inscrip* 
tions.  Tba  full  form,  howerer,  in  use  eren  in 
thetime  ofCliudiui,  was  adUctia  i*  matinnt 
irKfl- (riiiBitcio*  refafus  (Cbr/i. /»*«•.  T.  No.  3117  5 
cf.  Uommsen,  Mm.  Blaatir.  ii.  878,  note  2) ;  Iha 
abbreriated  eipreBsion  doea  nut  occur  before 
Veapasian  (Corp.  Iokt.  iii.  335  ;  yi,  1359,  fa.); 
the  ezpreasiuu  (utiectus  inter  amnJaref  apparently 
not  before  the  3rd  century  (Onlli,  Ihkt.  117S). 
Mummaen  distiaguishei  this  adbctitt  from  the 
conferring  of  orjiamenla  consujario,  &c.  It  is 
mon  probable  that  the  two  repreeent  tha  Mice 
institution  at  different  periodi  (cf.  Willtms,  U 
Senid  BomaiiL,  i.  pp.  626-633). 

t.  Adltcti  was  alio  the  name  applied  to  tbiW 
admittod  by  a  decree  of  the  conncil  of  a  B»«- 
eipium  or  cotmia  to  a  seat  in  this  body,  an  sd- 
mission  which  generally  ioTolved  hesTj  ihsrgu 
(Cf.  Plin.  Ep  I.  112,  113;  Orell.  I<acr.  87211 
JIarqaardt,Steiln.i.499,S07-«>    [A.  S.  W.} 
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eoUecter  of  taxes  in  the 
m  ihft  tine  of  tbe  Roman  emperors. 
(Cod.    Tktod.  zsL  til.  6,   s.  12;  Orelli,   369, 

36S4.>        [W.  S.1 

AI>IX>CimO.  Thb  vas  the  Roman  tech- 
address  made  bj 
an  Imperator 
to  his  troops  ; 
such  as  stood 
in  the  place  of 
n  modem  pro- 
clamation or  a 
general  order. 
fa  this  sense 
the  word  oc- 
cnrs  onlf  apon 
coins,  llie  em- 
perors on  risit* 
ing  a  district 
or  prorince 
made  usnallj  a 
formal  speech 
to  the  troops 
quartered 
there.  Snch  a 
scene  is  repre- 
sented on  the 
accompanying 
coin  of  Trajan 
and  medallion 
of  Gordian  III., 
where  the  em- 
peror,   accom- 

eafefem  coins  of  Tialan         P"»«d  by  the 
ndOerttaim.^^         prefect  of  the 

camp,   is    ad- 

inmmg  ike  army  represented    in  An  abridged 

idea  W  standard-bearers.  [P*  O*] 

AlmlS^O,  reception  or  audience  at  court. 

At  fiat  all  Tisztors  were  admitted  without  dis- 

tjactun  to  the  tdria  of  their  wealthy  friends. 

ieoK&f  U  Seaeca(d9.6^iM/.  ri.  33;  de  Clem, 

L  lOX  C  Graecbus  and  Lirius  Drusus  were  the 

£ist  ta  raeeiTe  some  priTately  and  others  in  a 

liBted  Baabcr,  doubtless  for  political  reasons. 

lA«r«nzds  these  distinctions  became  the  rule, 

ad  it  was  the  exception  for  any  one  to  open  his 

4sas  ts  all   comers  (C\c  ad  Att,  tu  2,  5). 

Ibte^  the  espire  friends  were  distinguished  as 

nxmi  twhiiiw'iwi'i  jii  I'lwiir,  teeundae^  &c    The  first 

ikac  eeald  enter  without  delay,  and  could  pay  a 

amenta  risit.    Hie  rest  had  to  await,attd  some- 

tiMs  ta  pordiase  the  &Tour,  of  the  porter.    At 

Iht  inpmal  court  there  was  a  body  of  slaves 

ad  freedaMD,  acting  as  the  introducers  of  visi- 

tw  (ojfcii  aAm9$kmi*^  Suet.  Vesp.  14 ;  tertiab 

^nitmami  OreU.  2888,  or  ab  cfficiis  et  admia- 

mm,  sad  later  as  admunomtUs^  Lamprid.  Alex, 

&■.  4).     Tka  bead  of  the  ofidum  admi3$ioni$ 

WM  tkie  wuguUr  admitsioitum,  subordinate  him- 

sdf  to  the  magitter  4)fficiorwn,      The  magister 

tkmmmmm  himself  ii^rodced  the  most  exalted 

faitsn,  and,  at  kast  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 

Mae  vera  introduced  by  the  admigtionates  but 

laA  ai  were  iUuMtrtM  (Amm.  Marc  xxii.  7). 

HcBs  the  odbMSKMiatft  seem  to  hare  been  at  thb 

tee  «f  a  higher  rank  than  most  of  the  attend- 

ttti  Ml  the  court.    (Ct  M  arquardt,  Prtoatatt. 

ff.  m,  231,  2W.)  [A-  s.  W.] 

ADinSSIOKA'LES.    [Admiwo.] 

ADOLESCEN&    [Ijitarb.] 

ADOIOA  CAiSrt^  a  fastiTsl  celebrated  in 


( 
I 

I 


honour  of  Adonis,  the  beloTed  of  Aphrodite.  It 
had  been  introduced  into  Greece  from  the  East, 
probably  about  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars, 
and,  like  many  other  Eastern  rites,  was  celebrated 
in  most  of  the  Greek  cities  (Aristoph.  Lys,  362 ; 
Fax,  410).  The  time  and  duration  of  the  solem- 
nities differed  in  the  different  towns  and  coun- 
tries ;  but  in  Greece  generally  they  seem  to  have 
lasted  two  days,  the  first  beine  the  day  on  which 
Adonis  disappesjred  (&^ay<tf'/iOs),  and  the  second 
on  which  his  body  was  sought  iC^irrivui)  by  the 
women  in  what  were  called  **the  gardens  of 
Adorns,"  ue,  small  earthen  vessels  which  were 
placed  before  the  door  of  private  houses  and  at 
the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Adonis,  and  in 
which  quickly-growing  and  quickly-decaying 
herbs  were  planted  as  a  symbol  of  the  brief  du- 
ration of  human  life.  The  first  of  these  days 
was  a  day  of  mourning,  and  the  second  one  of 
rejoicing  and  amusements  of  various  kinds,  such 
as  the  proposing  of  riddles,  because  on  that  day 
Adonis  was  conceived  to  be  coming  to  life  again 
to  dwell  with  Aphrodite  for  six  months  (Plut. 
Alcib*  18  ;  Nic.  13 ;  Athen.  p.  451  b ;  Hesych.  and 
Suidas,  s.  V. ;  Roulex,  MHanget,  voL  iii.  p.  1  ff.). 
Other  particulars  respecting,  the  worship  and 
festivals  of  Adonis  are  given  under  Adokib  in  the 
DkL  of  Bwgr,  and  Mythol,  jX.  S.] 

ADOPTIO,  adoption.  The  idea  of  the  con- 
servation of  fimulies  lay  at  the  root  of  Greek  and 
Roman,  as  of  Hindoo,  adoption;  and  Isaena 
(Mened.  §  29)  speaks  of  it  as  in  use  both  among 
Ureeks  and  barbarians.  « 

L  Greek,  was  called  by  the  Athenians  cl^- 
wohiffiSf  or  sometimes  simply  «o(i|o'if  or  $4au. 
The  Greek  writers  use  $4ifis  also  as  equivalent 
to  the  Roman  adoptiOf  and  #cro(  as  equivalent 
to  adopiivL  (App.  B,  C.  iii.  13, 14.)  The  adop- 
tive father  was  said  vomoBai,  thwoitSffBai,  or 
sometimes  woiccy:  and  the  father  or  mother 
(for  a  mother  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
could  consent  to  her  son  being  adopted)  was 
said  iiewottuf;  the  son  was  said  kiarotMie$€Uy 
with  reference  to  the  family  which  he  left ;  and 
cunroicro^oi,  with  reference  to  the  family  into 
which  he  was  received.  The  son,  when  adopted, 
was  called  vonir^f,  tUnroniT6sf  or  $€t6s:  in 
opposition  to  the  le^timate  son  bom  of  the  body 
of  the  father,  who  was  called  yyliffios, 

A  man  might  adopt  a  son  either  in  his  life- 
time or  by  his  testament,  provided  he  had  no 
male  offspring  and  was  of  sound  mind.  He 
might  also,  by  testament,  name  a  person  to  take 
his  property,  in  case  his  son  or  sons  should  die 
under  age.  (Lex  ap.  Demosth.  ii.  Steph.  p.  1133, 
§  14.)  If  he  had  male  ofispring,  he  could  not 
dispose  of  his  property.  This  rule  of  law  was 
closely  connected  with  the  rule  as  to  adoption ; 
for  if  he  could  have  adopted  a  son  when  he  had 
male  children,  such  son  would  have  shared  his 
property  with  the  rest  of  his  male  children,  and 
to  that  extent  the  father  would  have  exercised  a 
power  of  dbposition  which  the  law  denied  him. 

Only  Athenian  citixens  could  be  adopted  ; 
but  females  could  be  adopted  (by  testament 
at  least)  as  well  as  males.  (Isaeus,  Sdgn. 
|§8,  41.)  The  adopted  child  was  transferred 
from  his  own  family  and  demus  into  those  of  the 
adoptive  father ;  he  inherited  his  property  and 
muntained  the  sacra  of  his  adoptive  father. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  take  his  new 
ikther's  name,  but  he  was  registered  as  his  son. 
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The  adopttd  son  might  retnm  to  hit  former 
family,  bat  only  in  cue  he  left  a  child  to  repre- 
•ent  the  family  of  his  adoptiye  father  (Isaens, 
FkUoctem,  §  53 :  6  ykp  tf6tios  oitK  4^  4'nafUpat 
ii»  11^  vihp  mara^i'rp  yrftawv).  Unletf  he  so 
retumed,  he  lost  all  right  which  he  might  hare 
had  on  his  father's  side  if  he  had  not  been 
adopted :  M*\t  yiLp  m^orc  iKwonfrhs  ytrSntros 
4K\flpop6faia€  rod  oXkov  SOcr  i^trovfith/i,  4iuf  fi^ 
4w€»4\Bp  iwrk  rhr  p6fM¥  (Isae.  Astyph,  §  4). 
But  he  retained  all  rights  which  he  might  hare 
OB  his  mother's  side,  for  the  act  of  adoption  had 
no  effect  so  far  as  concerned  the  mother  of  the 
adopted  person ;  she  still  continued  his  mother 
after  the  act  of  adoption  (Isae.  Apollod.  §  31). 

If  the  adopted  son  were  a  minor,  the  consent 
of  his  natural  parents  was  required ;  the  con- 
trary has  been  maintained,  but  the  right  of 
refusal  may  be  considered  as  proved  by  a  passage 
in  Isaeus  {ifenecl,  $  26):  AAA'  oinc  &y  ainr^ 
4fBewccr,  &vai8a  eebrh^  KoBurrds. 

The  next  of  kin  of  an  Athenian  citizen  were 
entitled  to  his  property  if  he  made  no  disposition 
of  it  by  will,  or  made  no  Talid  adoption  during 
his  lifetime ;  they  were,  therefore,  interested  in 
preTenting  fraudulent  adoptions.  The  whole 
community  were  also  interested  in  prerenting 
the  introduction  into  their  body  of  a  person  who 
was  not  an  Athenian  citizen.  To  protect  the 
rights  of  the  next  of  kin  against  unjust  claims 
by  persons  who  alleged  themselves  to  be  adopted 
sons,  it  was  required  that  the  father  should  enter 
his  son,  whether  bom  of  his  body  or  adopted,  in 
the  register  of  his  phratria  {^>pitrpikbtf  ypatifAa- 
ruoy)  at  a  certain  time,  the  Thargelia  (Isae. 
Apollod.  f§  3,  5),  with  the  privity  of  his  kins- 
men and  phratores  (yeyinrrai,  ^p^op^s).  Sub- 
sequently to  this,  it  was  necessary  to  enter  him 
in  the  register  of  the  adoptive  father's  demus 
(Kfl^iapx*'^^  YpofViorctorX  without  which  regis- 
tration it  appears  that  he  did  not  possess  the 
full  rights  of  citizenship  as  a  member  of  his  new 
demos. 

If  the  adoption  was  by  testament,  registration 
was  also  required,  which  we  may  presume  that 
the  person  himself  might  procure  to  be  done,  if 
he  was  of  age,  or,  if  not,  his  guardian  or  next 
friend.  If  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the  property  of 
the  deceased  (itkiipov  haHactiffta)  between  the  son 
adopted  by  testament  and  the  next  of  kin,  there 
could  properly  be  no  registration  of  the  adopted 
aon  until  the  testament  was  established.  If  a 
man  died  childless  and  intestate,  his  next  of  kin 
according  to  the  Athenian  rules  of  succession 
took  his  property  (ityxurr^la  icark  ydros :  Dem. 
Leochar,  §§  2,  6,  7,  &c.).  Though  registration 
might  in  this  case  also  be  required,  there  was 
no  adoption  properly  so  called,  as  some  modem 
writers  suppose ;  for  the  next  of  kin  necessarily 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  intestate. 

The  rules  as  to  adoption  among  the  Athenians 
may  be  mainly  deduced  from  the  orations  of 
Isaeus,  and  those  of  Demosthenes  against  Macar- 
tatus  and  Leochares.  These  last  two  speeches  are 
instructive  examples  of  opposite  cases :  in  the 
former,  the  plaintiff  claims  as  an  adopted  son ; 
in  the  latter,  the  next  of  kin  resist  a  similar 
claim.  [O.  L.]    [W.  W.] 

II.  Roman. — 1.  This  was  the  subjecting  of  a 
Roman  citizen  to  the  fatherly  power  of  another 
otherwise  than  through  marriage.  The  person 
adopting  became  the  lawful  (Justm)  father  of 


one  who  was  not  his  natural  child,  but 
thereupon  became  his  lawful  son  or  dang 
and  a  member  of  his  family.  Accox^in^lj 
adopted  child  received  the  name  of  ^lie  sido; 
adding  to  it,  as  an  additional  cognomen,  eiti 
derivative  from  the  name,  or  the  nsune  il 
of  his  former  family.  Thus  the  son  o£  L*.  A* 
lius  Paullus,  when  adopted  by  P.  Oom( 
Scipio,  became  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aetniliaj 
and  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  Brutus  was  the  nan 
M.  Brutus  after  his  adoption  by  Caepio.  If 
person  who  thus  entered  into  a  new  familjr 
dependent  (filfiu  fctmiliaa),  the  matter  wrai 
less  legal  importance,  and  required  less  solemi 
than  when  a  head  of  a  family  (paier  fcanili 
ue,  a  man  not  under  the  power  of  anothor 
juris),  and  presumably  having  proper! j  and  ] 
haps  children,  was  to  become  subject  to  anoth 
power.  Of  the  latter,  the  best-known  case  ^ 
that  of  P.  Clodius,  who,  though  a  senator, 
himself  adopted  by  P.  Fonteius,  a  plebeian 
twenty  years  of  age,  in  order  to  qualify  himi 
to  be  elected  a  tribune  of  the  Commons. 
retained  his  old  name,  perhaps,  as  suggested 
Lange  {ROm.  Alt.  i.  p.  139,  ed.  3),  because  1 
adoption  was  only  a  form  (fiduciae  cansctj  like  i 
co-em ptions  of  women,  Gai.  i.  114,  115),  and 
was  immediately  emancipated.  Cicero's  disci 
sion  of  this  case  (Dom,  13, 14)  gives  us  the  st4 
of  law  of  the  period.  According  to  him,  1 
college  of  priests  {pontifices)  used  to  inquire  is 
the  reason  of  the  adoption,  the  suitability  of  t 
transaction  to  the  dignity  of  the  two  famili 
and  the  security  for  the  due  maintenance 
the  sacred  rites  of  the  family  which  was  thi 
losing  a  representative.  The  adopter  ought 
be  one  who  had  been  married,  who  had  no  chi 
dren,  and  could  not  have  any,  and  who,  in  ag 
might  have  been  the  natural  fitther  of  tl 
adoptee.  On  the  favourable  report,  or  on  tl 
proposal  of  the  priests,  a  bill  {rogatio)  auth« 
rising  the  adoption  had  still  to  be  passed  by  tl 
curiae.  Qellius  (vi.  19;  comp.  also  Cic  Dom.  21 
gives  this  form  :  ^  Velitis  jubeatis  uti  L.  Val< 
rius  L.  Titio,  tam  jure  legeque  filiussiet,  quam  i 
ex  eo  patre  matreque  famiiias  ejus  natns  estti 
utique  ei  vitae  necisque  in  eum  potestas  siet  ul 
patri  endo  filio  est.  Haec  ita  uti  dixi,  ita  vc 
Quirites  rogo."  From  this  procedure  by  biJ 
the  term  adrogatio  was  appli^  to  the  adoptio 
of  a  person  sui  juris.  The  earliest  uses  that  w 
know  is  in  Gains  and  A.  Oellins.  Cicero  use 
adoptiOf  or  adoptatio  of  both  forms,  and  so  do  thi 
lawyers,  frequently  distinguishing  them  a 
adoptio  quae  per  (or  apud)  populum  jit,  and  a 
quae  apud  praetorem  Jit.  The  difference  relate 
to  the  form  and  conditions  of  the  act,  and  not  ti 
the  legal  position  thereby  acquired. 

2.  Adoptio  per  populum,  or  arrogatio. — ^Thc 
procedure  in  the  case  of  arrogation  was  inquir] 
before  the  priests  and  a  bill  passed  by  the  curiae. 
But  even  in  Cicero's  time  the  curiae  wcrt  not 
assembled,  but  were  represented  by  thirty  licton 
(Cic  RuU.  ii.  12,  §  31).  Some  have  thought  tbMi 
the  ponttfices  took  their  place  (Vangerow,  §  251), 
but  there  seems  no  ground  either  from  Oellini, 
/.  c,  or  from  Tac.  Hist.  L  15,  si  te  privatus  lege 
curiata  apud  pontifices  ut  morii  est  adoptarem,  to 
assign  to  them  any  other  function  than  thef 
always  had  in  this  matter,  though  no  doabt  tU^ 
function  gained  in  relative  importance  as  tin 
curial  assembly  became  a  mere  form.    At  length 
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JBMiltii  «t  ^  cnperar  was  sabstituied  for 

ike  sTogatioa  took  pUce  before  the 

WRWtifcte  (ooB^GtL  i.  98  with  Jast.  Inat.  i.  17, 

%   IV    Tlw  fint  BeBtkm,  by  soiBe  considered 

tbft  first  CmlitaiioB,  of  this  is  in  a  law  of 

iWacletiaB  (Cii  Tifi.  47,  2).      The  arrogator 

^ad  to  apfMT  is  peiwm  (Dig.  1,  7,  25).    The 

4ltte8tetf6flBmiiiKBtioned  b7GelliQs(xy.  27 ; 

^vL  11)  istiba  ^StTignj  (Fmn.  iSbAr.  i.  197) 

^o  be  pirt  of  tke  cereoMmy,  riz.  the  formal 

ef  tk  ncTcd  rites  of  the  gens  on 

liiitamptfu,  (Danz,  SaenU.  Schutz, 

p.  87,  •ffam;  ?(biog,  iUim.  £r6r.  p.  124,  sup- 

) 

M  Qtm^  tiBM  anogatioii  still  required  the 

nlkuiJIji  of  the  p«^l^  and  consequently  could 

tifcvpiaeest£aaeool7,and  when  he  wrote  some 

efhm  Iistitates  (L  lOlX  according  to  the  better 

Bpfaif^  ifpKeii  oalj  to  males ;  so  also  TTlpian 

</K  tS).  Alt  Jster  on  Gains  tells  ns  (if  the 

quvtttum  m  tbt  Digest  [1,  7,  21 ;  cf.  Cod,  riiL 

47, 8}  bsf  net  been  altered),  hr  a  rescript  of  the 

wptrer  tte  arrogatioa  was  allowed.     Whether 

a  jenger  eeold  adopt  by  either  form  an  elder 

wai^  a  Ui  time  (LlOeX  still  undecided.    Later 

it  wm  hdi  that  the  adopter  must  be  older  than 

tbsatispied  by  the  age  of  full  puberty,  i.e.  by  a 

fmmi  ef  eighteen  years  (D.   1,  7,  15,  §   3; 

SL  40,  {  1).    (Jnleas,  indeed,  some  special  reason 

9i  health  or  intimacy  existed,  an  arrogator  ought 

ts  beazty  yean  old  (s.  15,|  2). 

The  «Act  of  arrogatioB  was  to  transfer,  as  a 
«Me  (ptr  wueenitatem),  the  property  and 
ftitme  aoqvisitiefiis  of  the  person  arrogated  to 
im  new  frilicr  (Justinian  allowed  him  only 
the  wsfrndy  and  only  on  the  son's  death  un- 
wmripafi'd  gare  him  the  property  in  fee,* 
lutfi.  10,  f  2>  All  the  chttdren  who  weie  in 
hii  pever  fiell  under  the  same  power  as  himself^ 
and  kcanie  grandchildren  of  the  adopter  of  their 
iikr  (s.  15,  a.  40  ;  GaL  i.  107).  Hence  Tiberius 
VIS  iB»ie  to  adopt  Germanicus  before  he  himself 
«ai  adopted  iege  cwrkOa  by  Augustus  (Suet.  Ttb. 
IS).  But  the  change  of  dric  person  (pcqntis  de^ 
■Miii,  GaL  L  162)  brought  about  by  his  adop- 
tim  csaaed  a  loss  altogether  of  rights  attached 
tskb  person,  tix.  any  usufruct  rested  in  him  (re- 
pelled by  Joitininn,  Obd.  lit.  33,  16),  any  ser^ 
Tioswhidi  his  freedman  had  sworn  to  render 
bin  (d  D.  38,  1,  7  ;  9),  and  some  others 
ipm.  m.  83).  At  the  same  time  all  debts  owed 
by  ^  arrogatns  on  bis  own  account  did  not,  in 
ilriet  law,  become  chnrgeable  on  the  arrogator, 
l«t  dropped  altogether.  The  praetor,  however, 
Bicrfired,  and  gnre  the  creditors  a  right,  if  their 
diiBswere  not  duly  satisfied,  to  obtain  pay- 
BMit  by  selling  all  the  property  that  would 
kve  ben  tbdr  debtor's  if  he  had  not  been 
■hptid.  U^  howcrer,  the  debts  were  owing 
if  the  arrogstos,  in  capacity  of  hdr  to  some 
«e  tiae,  t£e  arrogstor  took  the  burden  as 
paml  of  the  inheritance  (GaL  itL  84).  A  will 
aide  by  a  person  adopted  was  broken,  unless  he 
vHCBsadpatcd  belbre  hU  death  (Gai.  u.  147  ; 
D.»,7,8,S3> 

A  poion  under  the  age  of  puberty  {impuhes  or 
papftsi)eon]d  not  be  arrogated  until  a  letter 
if  iaisiiana  (Plna)  allowed  it  under  certain 
dRuatsneas  and  conditions  (Gell.  t.  19,  §  10 ; 
0£  L  103)l  If  the  arrogator  had  a  child  or 
etidia  already,  the  profmty  of  the  adoption 
•■my  qiiciHfffliaHt      In  any  case  the  consent 
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of  all  the  guardians  was  required  (CbdL  r.  59, 
5),  and  the  adoption  must  be  shown  to  be  for 
the  youth's  interest,  due  inquiry  having  been 
made  into  the  morals  of  the  arrogator  and  into 
the  means  of  both  parties ;  and  the  arrogator 
had  to  giro  security  to  a  public  officer  (senws 
publicHB  or  talbeihrmi)thai,  if  the  arrogatus  died 
before  the  age  of  puberty,  he  would  restore  all 
the  property  of  the  arrogatus  to  those  who  would 
have  been  entitled  if  the  adoption  had  not  taken 
place  (Just.  L  11,  3;  D.  1,  7,  17;  18).  On 
the  death  of  the  arrogator,  the  son,  if  surriring, 
and  even  though  emancipated,  unless  for  giwd. 
cause,  was  entitled  to  the  same ;  and  in  addition 
to  one-fourth  part  of  the  arrogator's  property 
(D.  1,  7,  22;  CW.  viiL  37,  2;  D.  38,  5, 
13).  This  fourth  part  is  often  called  Qwrta 
dM  Pu,  A  guardian  or  curator  was  not  allowed 
to  adopt  one  who  had  been  his  ward,  lest  it  should 
be  done  to  avdd  giving  account  of  his  charge 
(D.  1,  7,  17).  A  stepfother,  being  guardian,  was 
allowed  by  Antoninus  Pius  to  adopt  his  stepson 
(s.  32),  and  the  stepson  (or  any  adopted  impubes  f) 
could,  on  reaching  puberty  and  showing  adequate 
cause,  sometimes  obtain  emancipation  (ss.  32, 33). 

After  the  time  of  Claudius  the  adoption  of  a 
minor  (s.  8)  required  the  consent  of  his  curator 
(s.  8). 

3.  Adoptio  apud  praetorem, — ^Adoption,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term,  as  opposed  to  arrxh 
gaihy  came  under  somewhat  diflerent  considera- 
tions. The  natural  fiither  had  to  give  his  con- 
sent (besides  the  consent,  actual  or  tacit,  of  the 
child,  s.  5);  and  this  was  a  safeguard  of  the 
adoptee's  interests  (Theoph.  Inst,  i.  11)  |  3). 
Moreover,  the  adoptee  would,  as  fiiuS'  or  )E/ui- 
famUiaSf  have  no  property  (except  perhaps  caS' 
trense  peculhtm,  and  that  would  not  pass  to  the 
adopter:  D.  49,  17,  12).  Nor  would  his  chil- 
dren, if  any,  leave  the  family  of  their  grand- 
father (D.  1,  7,  40,  pr.).  Persons  of  either  sex 
and  of  any  age  could  be  adopted  either  at  Rome 
before  the  praetor,  or  in  the  provinces  before  the 
proconsul  or  legate  (Gai.  i.  101,  102).  The  pro- 
cedure was  the  result  of  the  person  to  be 
adopted  not  being  sui  juris.  The  link  with  the 
natural  family  had  to  be  dissolved  before  the  link 
with  the  adoptive  family  could  be  made.  The 
law  held  that  not  until  a  father  had  mancipatcd 
his  son  three  times  (a  daughter  or  grandchild 
only  once :  Gai.  L  132)  was  the  son  deemed  free 
from  the  father's  control.  Accordingly,  on  the 
first  mancipation,  the  person  to  whom  he  was 
thus  transferred  set  him  free.  The  father's  old 
power  at  once  attached.  The  second  mancipation 
and  manumission  had  the  same  result.  The 
father  then  mancipated  him  a  third  time.  If  he 
were  manumitted,  he  would  be  free  from  the  con- 
trol of  his  father,  and  Indeed  would  be  suijitris. 
So,  instead  of  manumission,  the  adopter  claims 
(vindicat)  him  as  his  son,  and  on  no  counter- 
claim being  asserted  the  magistrate  assigns 
(addicif)  him  to  the  adopter.  This  ceremony 
was  sometimes  transacted  merely  between  the 
natural  and  the  adoptive  father,  who,  in  that 
case,  on  receiving  him  from  the  natural  father 
on  the  third  mancipation,  did  not  manumit  him, 
but  remancipated  him  to  his  natural  father, 
from  whom  he  then  claimed  him  as  his  son. 
This  was  the  usual  and  more  convenient  course. 
But  sometimes  a  third  person  was  employed,  to 
\  whom  the  father  mancipated  the  son.    In  that 
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case,  on  the  third  mancipation,  the  adoptive 
fiither  interfered  and  claimed  him  as  his  son 
(Gai.  L  134).  This  form  is  referred  to  in  Cicero's 
words  ^'filium  inadoptionem  D.  Silano  emancipa- 
verat"  (Fm,  i.  7,  §  24),  and  in  Snetonios :  *'  Gaium 
et  Lucinm  adoptarit  (Augustas)  domi  per  assem 
et  libram  emptos  a  patre  Agrippa  "  {Aug,  64). 
Justinian  abolished  this  antiquated  form,  and 
substituted  simple  declaration  by  deed  (adis 
interveni8tU9ms\  both  parties  being  present 
before  the  magistrate  {Cod.  viii.  47,  11).  A 
child  did  not  lose  by  adoption  all  his  rights  in 
his  natural  family.  He  was  still  a  cognate,  and 
as  such  entitled  to  succeed  in  the  thii-d  degree  to 
the  inheritance  of  an  intestate  father  (Gai.  iii.  31). 
If  emancipated  by  his  adoptire  father,  he  re- 
verted to  the  position  and  rights  of  an  emanci- 
pated son  of  his  natural  father  (Gai.  ii.  137). 

A  Constitution  of  Justinian  (Cod,  viii.  47,  10 ; 
Jnd.  L  11,  §  2)  greatly  altered  the  effect  of  this 
adoption.  The  adoptee  no  longer  either  lost  his 
natural  rights,  or  acquired  and  conferred  any, 
except  a  right  to  succeed  in  due  place  to  the  in- 
heritance of  the  adopter  if  he  died  intestate 
without  having  enuincipated  him.  If,  however, 
the  adopter  was  a  maternal  or  (if  the  father 
was  emancipated)  a  paternal  grandfather,  in  this 
case,  natural  and  adopted  ties  concurring,  the  old 
effect  o£  adoption  remained. 

4.  In  allsidoption  the  rule  holds:  ''Adoptio  non 
jus  sanguinis  sed  jus  agnationis  adfert  **  (D.  1,  7, 
23),  and  a  person  adopted  became  agnate  to  all 
to  whom  his  adoptive  father  is  agnate  (D.  38, 
8,  1,  §  4;  16,  2,  §  3X  and  brothers  and  sisters 
by  adoption  were  called  consangumei  as  well  as 
those  by  birth  (D.  38,  16,  1,  §  11 ;  cf.  Collat, 
xvi.  6).  But  the  adopted  son  was  not  related 
either  to  the  mother  or  to  the  emancipated 
children  of  the  adopter  or  to  his  wife,  unless  the 
wife  were  m  manUj  in  which  case  she  would 
be  legally  a  sister  to  the  adopter.  (Cf.  Gai.  iii. 
14.)  The  son  of  an  adopted  person  was  himself 
in  an  adoptive  position  (D.  1,  7,  27).  Emanci- 
pation of  an  adopted  child  broke  all  connexion 
between  him  and  the  adoptive  family  (s.  13), 
excepting  that  marriage  between  the  adopter 
and  his  adopted  daughter  or  granddaughter, 
though  emancipated,  remained  unlawful  (Gai.  i. 
59).  No  re-adoption  by  the  same  person,  not 
being  the  natural  father,  was  possible  (D.  1,  7, 
37). 

A  person  might  be  adopted  into  the  place  of 
son,  or  grandson  (even  if  the  adopter  had  no  son), 
or  great«grandson,  &c,  and  the  same  applies 
analogously  to  the  adoption  of  girls.  Further, 
the  adoption  into  the  place  of  grandson  might 
specifically  connect  him  with  a  particular  son  of 
the  adopter,  and  thus  make  him  brother  of  that 
son*s  children,  if  any.  But  the  son's  consent 
was  required.  If  the  son  did  not  consent,  the 
adoptee  would  not  fall  into  the  son's  power  on 
the  death  of  the  adopter  (D.  1,  7,  6,  10,  43, 
44). 

The  adoption  of  another  person's  freedman 
was  not  allowed  (D.  1, 7, 15,  §  3),  probably  lest  the 
patron's  rights  should  be  impaired,  l^or  could 
a  slave  be  adopted  in  the  time  of  Sabinus  (Gell. 
V.  19,  §  3X  though  in  early  days  it  was  allowed, 
the  slave  of  course  being  mancipated  and  then 
claimed  as  son,  as  in  the  adoption  of  a  flius 
familku  fcf.  Schlesinger,  2!eU8chr.  R,  G,  vi. 
119  ff.).    The  adoption  of  illegitimate  children 
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by  their  father  was  forbidden  by  Jostiik,  A.D. 
(Cod.  vii.  27,  7). 

5.  Besides  feelings  of  aflfection,   other  ca 
sometimes  led  to  adoptions.      In    early    ti 
there  was  the  desire  to  maintain  the  family 
its  sacred  rites  (cf.  Cic.  Legg.  ii.    19);  in 
time  of  Claudius  the  desire  to  qualify  under 
provisions  of  the  Lex  Julia  et    Papia   Popp 
(cfl  Gell.  ii.  15),  or  escape  the  penalties  on  ch 
less  persons.     A  decree  of  the  senate  decla 
that  no  such  pretended  adoption  (manumiss 
having  at  once  followed  the  adoption^  sboi 
have  any  effect  (Tac.  Ann,  xv.  19X  and  so  we  fi 
adopted  children  were  not  counted  so  as  to  exa 
from  public  offices  (D.  50,  5,  2,  §  2>.     And 
trust  conditional  on  the  death  of  sons  leaving 
children  was  not  defeated  by  their  leaving  ; 
adopted  child  (D.  35,  1,  76). 

6.  Testators,  at  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  lat 
in  several  cases,  coupled  the  grant  of  part 
their  estate  with  a  direction  to  the  heir  to  bet 
the  testator's  name ;  and  this  is  often  spoken  < 
by  historians  as  an  adoption.  So  in  the  case  < 
a  Crassus,  spoken  of  by  Cicero  (Brut,  58,  §  212) 
of  Atticus,  adopted  by  will  by  his  uncle  (J 
Caecilius  (Nep.  Att,  5) ;  and  especially  of  Oc 
tavius,  adopted  by  Julius  Caesar  (Saet.  Jul,  S3) 
In  this  last  case  a  lex  curiata  was  obtained  t< 
confirm  it  (Appian,  Civ.  iiL  94 ;  Dio  Cass,  xliv 
35,  xlv.  3-5,  &c).  No  such  adoption  (thoo^l 
recognised  by  Greek  law ;  cf.  Isae.  JXcaeog,  §  6] 
is  mentioned  by  Roman  lawyers,  and  it  obviously 
lacks  both  the  due  form  and  the  substance  oil 
fatherly  power  obtained  over  the  adopted.  Some 
modern  writers  have  regarded  it  as  an  appoint^ 
ment  of  heir  conditional  on  bearing  the  testator's 
name  (cf.  Cic  Att.  vii.  8,  §  3).  Suetonius  tells  of 
Tiberius  taking  an  inheritance  but  declining  the 
name  attaclied  (  Tib,  6).  But  this  conduct  is  not 
wholly  destitute  of  legal  support  (cf.  D.  36, 
1,  63,  §  10) ;  and,  in  any  case,  acts  either  of 
Octavius  or  of  others  of  the  imperial  family 
are  scarcely  to  be  trusted  as  indications  of  general 
law. 

Another  pseudo-adoption  is  found  in  the  re- 
script of  Diocletian  (Cod,  viii.  47,  5 ;  cf.  D- 
5,  2,  2,  §  3)  allowing  women  to  adopt  a  son. 
Rights  of  inheritance  would  probably  be  the 
onhr  legal  result. 

The  principal  authorities  are  Cic  pro  Domo; 
Gains,  i.  97-107,  134,  iiL  83, 84 ;  Ulpian,  Fr.B; 
Just.  Jnst.  i.  11,  iiL  10 ;  Dig.  1,7;  Cod.  viiL 
47(48).  [G.  L.]    [H.J.  R] 

ADOBATIO  (wpo<nc^<ris)  was  Mid  to  the 
gods  in  the  following  manner: — The  penoa 
prostrated  himself  (pronus,  Juv.  xL  47)  before 
the   statue    of   the  god  whom  he  wished  to 
honour,  then  kissed  his  hand  and  waved  it  to 
the  statue  (ct  Apul.  Met.  iv.  28,  adnmentn 
oribue  Sid's  dexteram,  primore  digito  m  ereO' 
turn  poUicem  reeidente  —  adorationims  veturor 
bantttr).    While  doing  this  he  moved  round  bis 
whole   body,  usually  from   left  to  right,  but 
sometimus  (e,g.  in  Gaul,  Plin.  If.  N,  xxriii  §25; 
and  in  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Rome;  Ccrp, 
Inecr.  Gr.  5980)  from  right  to  left,  for  which 
custom  Plutarch  (Xum,  14)  gives  some  curious 
reasons ;  but  the'  true  reason  is  quite  unknown. 
Hence  the  contertere  se  is  used  for  adorare  in 
Liv.  V.  21  (cf.  Plant.  Cure.  i.  1,  69).  It  wss  slio 
the  practice  to  have  the  head  and  etn  oorered, 
so  that  only  the  forepart  of  the  hct  rtmsiasd 
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(Plia.    L  c  ;    IGnnciafl    Felix,    2  ; 
T.  1197).     The  adoratio  differed  from 

the  onUio  or  prajen, 
which  were  o^red 
with  th«  palms  open 
and  nptomed  to 
heaven,  the  suppliant 
nsnall  J  kneeling.  (IL 
ru.  177 ;  ^wrtdtr/icera 
X*P^i  Aesch.  Prom. 
1005;  caeh  aupimu 
ferre  hkhiiu,  Hor. 
Carm.  iit  23,  1.) 
Clasping  of  the  hands 
(digitisinierm  pectine 
itmctiSy  Or,  Met.  ix. 
299;  digitii  peetina- 
timmier  $e  implexis, 
Plin.  M.  N,  xxriii. 
§  59)  was  a  gesture 
only  resorted  to  by 
witches,  as  a  means 
of  hindering  child- 
birth. The  adoration 
paid  to  the  Roman 
emperors  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  East- 
em  mode  of  adora- 
tion, and  consisted 
in  prostration  on  the 
ground,  and  kissing 
the  feet  and  knees, 
or  eren  the  dress 
(c£  Ifflm.  Marc  xxi.  9,  adonari  purpwam  prm' 
dfk)  of  the  emperor  (but  this  did  not  become 
tke  offdinaiy  etiquette  of  the  court  before  the 
tiae  of  IXodctian).  Instances,  however,  of 
tUi  serrile  adoration  occur  much  earlier;  thus 
Tud&m  "adored**  Caius  Caesar  when  re- 
from  Syria:  capite  velato  circumoer' 
$e  dmmde  proctmben$  (Suet.  Vit.  2). 
Thk  made  of  prostration  is  also  called  aduloHo 
Qir.  ix.  18,  4^  kmrd  jctonUimn  adulationes;  cf. 
ox.  16,  5).  [A.  S.  W.] 

ADBOGATIO.    [ADOPno  (BoifAH>] 
ADSCRIPTI'VI.    [AocBHH.] 
AD6EBTOB.    [AflBEBXOR.] 
AD6ES80B.    fAssESSOB.] 
ADSIGNATIO.      [Aobariae  Leqes  and 

AUenPULATIO.    [Oblioatioxbs.] 

ADBUPULATOB.    [IirrEBOEasio.] 

ADULATIO.    [Adoratio.] 

ADULTS'iUUM,  adultery.  1.  Greek. 
kmm%  the  Athenians,  if  a  man  caught  another 
ktke  set  of  criminal  intercourse  (jtatx^ta)  with 
Ui  vife,  he  might  kill  him  with  impunity. 
leesdiDg  to  Lystas  (de  Caede  Eratosth.  §  2)  the 
liv  was  &  same  in  all  Greek  states,  oligarchical 
winawrstic,  and  without  reference  to  the  rank 
«r  piBtioo  of  the  offender  (c£  Xen.  Hkro^  iii.  3). 
OlitrpaiiBbments  short  of  death  are  alluded  to 
ii  AxifUnphanes  {Nnb,  1083 ;  Plut,  168)  and 
ledsa  (d^  MorU  Peregr.  f  9).  The  right  of 
VB{csDee  extended  to  the  cases  of  a  wife,  mother, 
islcr,  dsughter,  or  even  a  concubine  (iroXXwc^), 
if  ib«  were  the  mother  of  free  children  (Lys. 
tfc  §31;  Dem.  Arisiocr.  p.  637,  §  53).  But 
it  w»  Bo  adultery  for  a  man  to  have  connexion 
vitJi  s  msrried  woman  who  prostituted  herself, 
•r  wbo  wsf  engaged  in  sellhig  anything  in  the 
igm  (dm.  c  Jfwer.  p.   1367,  |  87).    The 
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husband  might,  if  he  pleased,  take  a  sum  of 
money  from  the  adulterer  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion, and  detain  him  till  he  found  sureties  for  the 
payment.  If  the  alleged  adulterer  had  been  un- 
justly detained,  he  might  bring  an  action  against 
the  husband ;  and,  if  he  gained  his  cause,  he  and 
his  sureties  were  released.  If  he  failed,  the  law 
required  the  sureties  to  deliver  up  the  adulterer 
to  the  husband  before  the  court,  to  do  what  he 
pleased  with  him,  except  that  he  was  not  to  use 
a  knife  or  dagger.  (Dem.  /.  c,  p.  1367,  §  85.) 

The  husband  might  also  prosecute  the  adulterer 
in  the  action  called  fjLotx^lat  ypa^.  If  the  act 
of  adultery  was  proved,  the  husband  could  no 
longer  cohabit  with  his  wife  under_pain  of  losing 
his  privileges  as  a  citizen  (&Ti/iia>  The  adulteress 
was  excluded  even  from  those  temples  which 
foreign  women  and  slaves  were  allowed  to  enter ; 
and  if  she  was  seen  there,  any  one  might  treat 
her  as  he  pleased,  provided  he  did  not  kill  her 
or  mutilate  her.  (Dem.  /.  c.  p.  1374,  §  115; 
Aeschin.  c  Tbnarch.  §  183.) 

Lysias  further  tells  us  (/.  c.  |  32)  that  the  law 
punished  seduction  more  than  actual  violence: 
rohs  $taCoft4wovs  4\drroi^s  Cnt^as  A|iovt  Irrk- 
^aro  cTmu  1i  robs  wttBorras.  The  infidelities  of 
a  husband,  as  might  be  expected,  weie  viewed 
more  leniently,  and  gave  the  wife  no  right  of 
action  for  divorce.  [0.  L.]    [W.  W.] 

%,  Roman.  Adulterium  properly  signifies,  in 
the  Roman  law,  the  offence  committed  by  a  man, 
married  or  unmarried,  having  sexual  intercourse 
writh  a  woman  whom  he  knows  to  be  another  man's 
wife.  Stuprum  (called  by  the  Greeks  ^$op£)  sig- 
nifies intercourse  with  an  unmarried  woman,  but 
to  live  with  a  woman  in  the  state  of  concubinage 
was  not  stuprum  (D.  25,  7,  3,  f  7).  It  was 
the  condition  of  the  female  which  determined 
the  legal  character  of  adultery ;  there  was  no 
adultery  unless  the  female  was  married.  The 
infidelity  of  the  husband  was  restrained  simply 
by  moral  and  not  by  legal  sanctions  (Cato,  ap, 
GelL  X.  23,  §  5).  The  mide  who  committed  adul- 
teiy  was  adulter,  the  female  aduitera.  The  Latin 
writers  were  puzzled  about  the  etymology  of  the 
word  adulterium;  but  if  we  look  to  its  various 
significations  besides  that  of  illegal  sexual  inter- 
course, we  find  that  we  may  safely  refer  it  to  the 
same  root  as  that  which  appears  in  adultus*  The 
notion  is  that  of  **  growing  to,"  **  fixing  "  or  ••  fiis- 
tening  to  **  one  thing  on  another  and  extraneous 
thing ;  hence,  among  other  meanings,  the  Romans 
used  adulterium  and  adulteratio  as  we  use  the 
word  "adulteration,"  to  express  the  corrupting  of 
a  thing  by  mixing  something  with  it  of  less  value. 
Early  Roman  law  appears  to  have  left  the  pun- 
bhment  of  adultery  to  private  revenge  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  mmily.  (Dionys.  ii.  25 ;  Suet. 
Tib,  35.)  The  husband  and  also  the  father  of  the 
adulteress  were  allowed  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  put  to  death  the  two  guilty 
parties.  The  Lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis  deprived 
the  husband  of  the  right  of  killing  hb  wife  taken 
in  adultery ;  under  this  law  he  was  not  entitled 
to  kill  the  adulterer,  unless  the  latter  was  an 
infamous  person,  and  had  been  detected  in  the 
husband's  house.  (PauL  ii.  26, 1-7 ;  Coll.  Leg.  iv. 
8.)  The  Lex  Julia  left  the  fiither  the  power  of 
killing  his  daughter.  This  power  was  strictly 
limited.  Thus  he  was  not  entitled  to  put  one 
of  the  parties  to  death  and  spare  the  other  (if 
he  killed  only  one  of  the  parties,  he  brought 
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himself  within  the  penalties  of  the  Cornelian  law 
de  Sicariis) ;  the  ponishment  had  to  he  inflicted 
at  once  and  on  both  ;  the  father  had  only 
jurisdiction  when  the  offence  was  detected  in  his 
own  honse  or  in  that  of  the  husband  (Dig.  48,  5, 
23,  S  ^ ;  cC  Quint  iii.  11.  7,  5.  10,  104.  7,  1. 
6).  If  the  father  were  » films  familiasj  he  had 
not  bj  the  Lex  Julia  any  power  of  killing,  but 
notwithstanding  this  he  was  permitted  to  exer- 
cise it  (Paul.  Sent,  26,  2).  He  had  no  juris- 
diction over  an  emancipated  child.  The  Lex  Julia 
de  Adnlteriis  coeroendis,  passed  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  (probably  b.c.  17),  repealed  in  its  first 
chapter  some  prior  enactments  on  the  sune  sub- 
ject, the  exact  purport  of  which  is  unknown. 
Horace  (jCarm,  iv.  5, 21)  alludes  to  the  Julian  law. 
By  this  enactment  the  husband  and  father  of  the 
adulteress  were  given  the  right  of  prosecuting 
the  adulterer  and  adulteress ;  but  if  they  did 
not  do  so  within  sixty  days,  any  other  person 
might  prosecute  (Dig.  48,  5 ;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  85). 
A  woman  convicted  of  adultery  was  mulcted  in 
half  of  her  dos  and  the  third  of  her  separate 
property,  and  was  banished  (relegatd)  to  some 
island.  The  adulterer  forfeited  half  his  property, 
and  was  banished  in  like  manner,  but  not  to  the 
same  island  as  the  woman.  The  adulterer  and 
adulteress  were  subjected  also  to  ciyil  incapaci- 
ties. This  law  did  not  inflict  the  punishment  of 
death  on  either  party;  and  in  those  instances 
under  the  emperors  in  which  death  was  inflicted^ 
it  must  be  considered  as  an  extraordinary  pun- 
ishment, and  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  Julian 
law  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  50;  iii.  24).  By  the  Julian 
law,  if  a  husband  kept  his  wife  after  an  act  of 
adultery  was  known  to  him,  and  let  the  adul- 
terer off,  he  was  guilty  of  the  offence  of  lenoci' 
nkun.  If  the  wife  was  divorced  for  adultery, 
the  husband  was  entitled  to  retain  part  of  the 
dos  (Ulp.  Fr.  vi.  12).  The  husband,  by  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  Julian  law,  could  detain  for 
twenty  hours  the  adulterer  whom  he  had  caught 
in  the  act,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  in  wit- 
nesses to  prove  the  adultery.  The  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  limited  the  right  of  prosecuting  under 
the  Lex  Julia  to  the  husband,  father,  brother, 
and  uncle  of  the  accused  woman.  In  the  same 
Constitution  of  Constantine,  the  offence  of  the 
adulterer  was  made  capital  (sacriiegos  autem 
nuptkarumgladiopwurioportety  Cod,  ix.  9,29).  By 
the  legislation  of  Justinian  (^Noo,  134,  c  10),  the 
law  of  Constantine  was  probably  only  confirmed ; 
but  the  adulteress  was  put  into  a  convent,  after 
being  first  whipped.  If  her  husband  did  not 
take  her  out  in  two  years,  she  was  compelled  to 
assume  the  habit,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  her 
life  in  the  convent.  Justinian  also  provided  for 
the  disposal  of  the  forfeited  property  of  the  adul- 
terer and  adulteress. 

The  authorities  for  the  Lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis 
are  collected  by  Rein,  Das  Crminalrecht  der 
HSmer;  cf.  Wachter,  Abh,  i.  102-122;  Rudorff, 
Bdm.  Bechtsgesch.  [G.  L.]    [E.  A.  W.] 

ADULTUS.    [INPANS.] 

ADVENTU8.  The  arrival  of  an  emperor 
in  one  of  the  provinces  is  an  event  frequently 
commemorated  in  bronze  coins  issued  at  Rome. 
The  specimen  engraved  in  the  next  column  repre- 
sents the  arrival  of  Hadrian  in  Judaea,  Judaea 
being  represented  by  a  female  figure  accompanied 
by  children.  [P.  G.] 

ADVEBSA'BIA,   note-book,  memorandum- 


Adventus  on  coin  of  Hadrian. 


book,  posting-book,  in  which  the  Romsms  ent^ 
memoranda  of  any  iroportancoy  especially 
money  received  and 
expended,  which 
were  afterwards 
transcribed,  usu- 
ally every  month, 
into  a  kind  of  led- 
ger. (Tabulae  jus- 
toBy  codes  aoceptiet 
expensL)  The  ad* 
versaria  were  not 
admitted  as  legal 
evidence,  although 
the  tabmlae  were 
(cf.  Gains,  §  128- 
133;  Ortolan,  .S'd:- 
plic  Mist,  iiL  244 
ff).  They  were 
probably  called 
adversaria  because 
they  lay  always 
open  before  the 
eyes.  (Cic  ^..Sosc. 
dm».2,7;  Propert. 
iiL  23,  20.) 

rw.s.]  rAS.w.] 

AD VERS A- 
BIUS.     [Actor.] 

ADYOCATUS  seems  originally  to  hare  sig- 
nified any   person  who  supported  another  in  a 
cause  or  other  business,  as  a  witness  for  instance 
(Varro,  de  Be  Bust  ii.  5),  or  as  an  assistant  in 
taking  possession  of  disputed  property  (Cic  pro 
Caec,  8, 1 22).   It  was  specially  used  in  the  time 
of  the  republic  for  a  person  who  aocompanled  a 
party  to  an  action  into  court,  in  order  to  give 
him  legal  advice  or  the  support  of  his  presence. 
The    advocatus    did    not,  like    the    orator  or 
patronus,  speak  on  behalf  of  the  party  he  was 
assisting.    (Schol.  ad  Cic.  Diom.  i,   11,  Orelli, 
p.  104.)    Under  the  empire  the  terms  patronus 
and  advocatus  ceased  to  be  distinct  in  meaning. 
(Tac  Ann,  x.   6.)    Advocatus    then   meant  a 
person  who  in  any  way  assisted    another  in 
conducting    an    action    in   court.      (Dig*     50, 
tit.  13,  s.  1.)    The  great  jurists  sent  written 
opinions  (responsa)^   and  were  not   themselves 
present  at  the  hearing  of  causes.      The  office 
of  advocate  was  originally  regarded  as  a  purely 
honorary  one.      The  Lex  Cincia  (550  A.U.C.) 
expressly  prohibited  patroni  from  taking  any 
remuneration  for  their  services.      Under  Au- 
gustus, advocati  who  accepted  pay  were  made 
liable  to  a  penalty  (Dio  Cass.  liv.  18).     CUu- 
dius  allowed  advocati  to  take  fees  not  amountiDg 
to  more  than  10,000  sesterces.    (Tac  xiii  5 ; 
Quint,  xii.  7,  §  11.)      DiocleUan  made  further 
regulations  as  to  the  amount  of  the  fee.    The 
fee  was  not  recoverable  as  due  on  a  contract  of 
letting  and  hiring  (locatio  oonductio),  bnt  pay- 
ment of  it,  as  a  honorarium,  was  enforced  by  the 
magistrate  under  his  extraordinaria  oognitio. 

There  came  to  be  attached  to  each  court  of 
justice  under  the  empire  a  limited  number  of 
advocates,  who  had  a  monopoly  of  practice.  Such 
advocates  (statuti)  were  appointed  by  the  judge 
of  the  court  to  which  they  belonged,  their  names 
being  entered  on  a  register  (matricula)  kept  for 
the  purpose.  The  advocates  of  each  court  con- 
stituted a  corporation. 

The  advocatus  fisci,  an  officer  institated  by 
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^mtfaatik  admatct. 


(Spart.  Ma^,  60),  vas  the  fint  in  rank 
It  was  hit  bntinMi  to  look 
[after  the  intmiti  of  the  fiacoa  or  the  imperial 
Ty  aad,  emuE  other  thiagi,  to  maintain 
its  ti&W  ta  hma  caitoa.  The  Tarioot  meanings 
tf  adrocatas  in  tW  Middle  Ages  are  giTen  by  Da 
Caiica,  OUm,  (Kg.  28,  tit.  4»  a.  3 ;  Hollweg, 
OmS^Froum.  L  fi  16,  17.)  [£.  A.  W.] 

ADYKATf  (tf wttft),  persons  supported  by 
tka  f*i>^*«—  ^uUf  vbo,  on  account  of  infirmity 
or  bodily  ^ehtu,  vcre  unable  to  obtain  a  liyeli- 
koad.    1W  S8B  vkidi  tliey  reoeired  from  the 
state  appesn  to  hare  Taried  at  different  times. 
In  ^  tiae  sf  Ljsiaa  (Or.  24»  §  29)  one  obolns 
a  dsy  VIS  giien;  later,  aeemiagly  about  the 
time  ti  .iristode,  it  was  increased  to  two  obolL 
As  to  the  dste  of  this  change  authorities  diffisr ; 
a.  r.  with  Bekk.  Ameod.  p.  345. 
tftenoediate   between  the  two, 
9diwfaass(=54  o6oU)per  month,  is  mentioned 
by  fUsebffBs,  ap.  Harpocrat.     The  bounty 
iririeted  to  persons  whose  property  was 
tbce  aunae.      It    waa   awarded  by  a 
ef  the  people,  bat  the  examination  of 
the  jodhidsals  bdbogcd  to  the  senate  of  the 
FirefiaBdied :  the  paymenta  were  made  by  pry- 
tanks.     Pdsistratas  ia  aaid   to  have  been  the 
int  to  istrodace  a  law  for  the  maintenance  of 
th«e  pcsBoiB  who  had  been  mutilated  in  war ; 
bet,  ti-M^wig  to  others,  this  proTision  derired 
M  srigia  frem  a  lav  of  Solon.    (Plut.  Soimi,  31 ; 
SchsL  AssdUn.  p.  738,  Reiske;  Aesohin.  c  Tim. 
§  1<» ;  Hsrpecrat^  Sold.,  Hesych.  a.  v. ;  Lysias, 
Ot.  ^  Pro  BmaL^  a  speech  written  fi>r  an  in- 
iininl  in  order  to  proTe  that  be  was  entitled 
tahesBMortcd  by  the  stote ;  Bockh,  PwNk;  JSbon. 
c/Jfi23rp.a42ff.)  [W.S.]    [W.W.] 

ADTTUIL  rriacPLDii.] 
ASAC8IA  (o&MwX  A  festival  of  the  Aegi- 
Mtas  in  hoMmr  of  Aeariif»  the  details  of  which 
sre  att  known.  The  rictor  in  the  games  which 
voe  sBJimniMiil  on  the  occasion  consecrated  bis 
f^ptrt  in  the  magnificent  temple  of  Aeacus. 
(SAflL  erf  Find.  OL  riL  156,  ziiL  109 ;  Nem,  r. 
7S;  IGBcc,  Aaamitioa,  ^  140.)  [L.  &] 

ASDES.    {fkmuBi  Templuil] 
AEDSSYrnO'SAEyBUINO'SAE.  [Dam- 

HH  lKFBCrDX.3 

AEDiCrUIiA  signifies  in  the  singular  a  room 
(nsaL  JBpiiL  402  \  bat  in  the  plural  a  small 
(Ter.  Phorm,  663>    It  is,  howsTer,  more 

frequently  used  in  the 


of  a  shrine, 
whether  attached  to 
a  temple  (Liv.  zzrr. 
9,  atdleulam  Victorias 
virginit  props  oddem 
Vktoriae  M.  PorciuM 
Cato  dedicamf)f  or 
qnite  an  independent 
building,  of  which 
there  are  many  repre- 
sentations in  worln  of 
art;  or  finally  niches 
in  the  walb  of  temples 
or  houses,  containing 
images  of   gods  and 

Soddesses,  Uke  that 
ere  figured  (Orer- 
beck,  Bildwerke,  pi. 
30,  1>  (lay.  XXXV. 
41;    PUn.     if.     N, 


xxxiiL  I  19;  Petron.  29;  Apul.  Met.  p.  96: 
Epfmae  dtae  iimmlacrum  rtaidau  aedicula*^  The 
topographers  of  Rome  speak  of  423  asdiculas  in 
Rome,  one  for  every  vicui  ;  these  were  probably 
partly  chapels,  partly  niches,  and  were  usually 
placed  at  the  cross-ways.  They  contained  the 
images  of  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  vtoua.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  aedioulae  within  the  house 
contained  images  of  the  Lares  and  Penates. 
There  were  also  portable  shrines,  often  of  precious 
materials,  like  those  made  at  Ephesus  (Act.  Ap, 
xix.  4).  [A.  S.  W.] 

AEDIliES.  L  AEDILE8  PLXBIB.  In  the  year 
B.a  494,  after  the  secession  of  the  plebs  to  the 
Mods  Saoer,  this  body  was  organised  for  the  first 
time  under  magbtrates  of  its  own,  answering  to 
those  of  the  patrician  community.  As  the  tri- 
bmd  plebit  corresponded  to  the  consuls,  so  the 
asdHes  ptebis  corresponded  to  the  quaestors ;  they 
were  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  tribunes,  at 
first  perhaps  appointed  by  them,  but  after  the 
Lex  Publiiia  elected  in  the  plebeian  assembly 
under  their  presidency,  placed  under  the  same 
Imss  socrotf,  and  possessing  a  sacrosanct  character 
(Dionys.  vi.  90).  The  origin  of  their  name  is 
not  certain,  but  the  best  interpretation  is  that 
which  explains  it  from  their  functions  as  guar- 
dians of  the  temple  of  (^es,  in  whidi  copies  of 
all  the  decrees  of  the  senate  were  preserved  (so 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  t.  621 ;  Lange,  22.  A.  L  p.  715 ; 
Mommsen,  iSKooisr.  U.  447>*  After  the  Lex  Pub- 
liiia they  were  no  longer  mere  assistants  of  the 
tribunes,  but  coUegae  tninores,  Bv  degrees,  as 
the  political  side  of  the  functions  of  the  tribunes 
became  the  more  important,  the  aediles  came  to 
play  a  more  independent  part  within  the  sphere 
that  was  left  to  them.  In  B.a  454,  the  Lex 
Atemia  Tarpeia  conferred  upon  them  the  iu$ 
nrnltae  dicttomii ;  this  carried  with  it  the  tas  con" 
tianis,  and  the  Iks  edicendiy  the  right  of  conven- 
ing and  addressing  a  meeting  of  the  dtixens,  and 
of  dedaring  beforehand  the  principles  on  which 
they  meant  to  act;  but  the  nu  autpicionim 
was  still  wanting ;  so  that  they  could  not  be 
reckoned  as,  strictly  speaking,  magittratus  poptUi 
RomauL  The  recorded  instances  oftheir  action  at 
this  period  are  such  as  were  due  to  the  direction 
either  of  the  tribunes  or  of  the  senate.  Thus,  act- 
ing under  the  orders  of  the  former,  they  arrested 
accused  men  (Dionys.  vi.  90%  and  carried  out 
sentences  of  death  (when  confirmed  by  the  popu- 
lar assembly)  by  hurling  from  the  Tarpeian  rock 
(Dionys.  viL  35,  xi.  6 ;  Plut.  <kr,  18 ;  Liv.  ri.  20). 
Their  superintMulence  of  the  publication  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  (Liv.  iii.  57),  of  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  deities  and  forms  of  worship  (Uv.  tv. 
30X  of  the  com  supplies  (Plin.  H,  N,  xviiL  $  15X 
and  of  the  plebeian  (Pseud.  Ascon.  p.  148,  Or.) 
and  Roman  (Liv.  vi.  42)  games,  seems  to  have 
been  the  result  of  special  commissions  fh>m  the 
senate  or  the  consuls.  As  the  aediles  thus  ceased 
by  degrees  to  be  the  mere  assistants  of  the  tri- 
bunes, they  gradually  lost  their  sacrosanct  cha- 
racter, which  attached  to  them  only  as  agents 
of  the  inviolable  tribunes,  and  were  rank«i  in 


*  Midrig,  Verf.  1. 433,  preffsrs  the  old  derivatkm  fhmi 
osdet  In  the  most  general  sense,  arguing  both  firom  the 
appUeatloa  of  the  name  also  to  the  patrician  magistrates 
and  firom  the  Cact  that  the  title  was  oomuKm  In  the 
siaaie^ia,  where  no  such  spedal  relation  can  be 
supposed. 
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this  respect  with  other  lesser  magistrate!  (Lir. 
iii.  55).  But  they  never  ceased  to  be  plebeian 
magistrates,  and  none  but  plebeians  were  eligible ; 
they  had  no  insignia  of  office ;  and  were  always 
chosen  apart  from  the  curule  aediles  at  the  co* 
mitta  tribota,  under  the  presidency  of  a  tribune. 

IL  AsDiLES  CURULES.  Livy*s  story  (vi.  42)  is 
that  in  commemoration  of  the  passing  of  the 
Licinian  Rogations,  the  senate  ordered  that  a 
fourth  day  should  be  added  to  the  ludi  Bomani ; 
the  plebeian  aediles  were  reluctant  to  bear  the 
burden  thus  imposed  upon  them ;  the  young 
patricians  volunteered  to  undertake  it;  and  a 
resolution  of  the  senate  empowered  the  dictator 
to  propose  to  the  people  the  election  of  two  patri- 
cian (udUes  curuies.  This  story  is  altogether  re- 
jected by  Niebuhr  (Hist  iii.  33  f.),  and  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  we  have  here  an  instance  of 
the  desire  to  absorb  into  the  constitution  of  the 
united  community  an  office  which  was  origin- 
ally characteristic  of  the  plebeian  revolution 
(Mommsen,  Stoatsr.  ii.  457).  Hence  we  find 
after  this  no  traces  of  any  especial  connexion 
between  the  aediles  and  the  tribunes :  but  ple- 
beian and  curule  aediles  alike  are  regarded  as 
the  subordinates  of  the  consuls  (Liv.  zxxix.  14). 
Hence  too  the  curule  aedileship  was  opened  in 
the  year  after  its  institution  to  the  plebeians  (Liv. 
rii.  1) ;  but  by  a  curious  provision  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  office  should  be  held,  not  by  a 
patrician  and  a  plebeian  as  colleagues,  but  by 
two  patricians  and  two  plebeians  alternately. 
This  arrangement  lasted  till  B.C.  91,  when  the 
plebeian  M.  Marcellus  appears  in  the  place  of 
a  patrician  (Mommsen,  ROm,  Forsch.  I.  97-102), 
and  after  that  date  it  was  entirely  abandoned.* 
The  reason  for  it  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
curule  aediles  were  jointly  responsible  for  the 
cost  of  the  games,  and  this  might  more  probably 
have  led  to  discord  if  the  colleagues  had  be- 
longed to  different  orders  (Mommsen,  Staatsr. 
ii.  488).  The  curule  aediles  were  distinguished 
by  the  bordered  robe  {toga  praetexta)  and  the 
use  of  the  sella  cwnUiSf  which  we  find  figured  on 
their  coins,  while  the  plebeian  aediles  wore  only 
the  ordinary  toga,  and  their  official  seat  was  the 
svbsellhun  or  bisellium.  The  former  were  elected 
in  the  comitia  tributa,  under  the  presidency  of  a 
magistrate  cum  imperio^  usually  the  consul,  and 
had  from  the  first  the  auspicia  minora^  which 
were  only  conferred  on  the  latter  at  a  later  date 
(before  B.C.  340,  when  we  find  aediles  plebis  vitio 
creati,  Liv.  zxz.  39). 

Cicero  (de  Leg,  iii  3,  7)  defines  the  aediles  as 
curatores  tirMs,  annonaef  ludorwnque  sollemnntm. 
We  may  arrange  their  functions  under  these 
three  heads : — 

1.  Cura  urbis  (including  the  district  within  a 
mile  of  the  town :  cf.  Lex  Jul.  Mun.  1.  69)  :  i.e. 
the  superintendence  of  the  repair  and  cleansing 
of  the  roads  and  streets,  of  the  public  baths, 
fountains  and  aqueducts,  of  eating-houses  and 
brothels;  the  aediles  also  took  care  that  the 
streets  were  not  encumbered  by  goods  offered 
for  sale,  or  by  the  deposit  of  rubbish,  by  funerals 
or  carriage  traffic  (which  was  strictly  limited 
and  regulated  :  Lex  Jul.  Mun.  1.  58  f.\  nor  en- 
croached upon  by  private  buildings.  Further,  they 
hod  a  general  control  in  matters  of  police.  We  find 

*  Llvy's  pbrsse  in  vU.  1,  **postea  promiscuum  fUIt," 
Is  misleading,  as  is  seen  from  his  own  acooant. 
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them  either  inflicting  fines  ihemselveB  or  actiiij 
as  prosecutors  before  the  comitia  tribata  in  case 
of  witchcraft  (Plin.  H.  N.  xriii.  §  42>,   stuprm 
(Val.  Max.  vi.  1, 7  ;  Liv.  viii.  22  ;    Pint.  Marcell 
2),  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  pectiarii  (Liv.  z.  23| 
47,  &c.),  insolent  language  fGelL    x.    6),   stone' 
throwing  from  a  window  (Gell.  iv.  14^  usury  (Liv. 
vii.  28 ;  X.  23 ;  xxxv.  41,  &c.),  and  the  like.    The 
fines  so  inflicted  were  spent  upon  public  huildings 
and  works  of  general  utility;   but  niox*e  impor- 
tant works,  for  which  the  treasury  paid,  were  in 
charge  of  the  censors.     In  many   respects  the 
police  functions  of  the  aediles  appear  to  supple- 
ment those  of  the  censors,  especially  during  the 
period  when  the  censors  were  not  in  office,  bat 
their  action  was  doubtless  more  strictiy  limited 
to  the  punishment  of  offences  against  positive  law 
(Lange,  p.  729).    Their  control  of  public  build- 
ings does  not  appear  to  have  extended  beyond 
a  general  supervision  of  their    condition   and 

f>roper  use ;  the  charge  of  building  and  repainr 
ay  rather  with  the  censors  or  their  special 
coromisioners  (  Vviri  maris  turribuaque  refidondis^ 
Illviri  reficiendis  aedHms :  Liv.  xxr.  7  ;  xlii.  6> 

2.  Cura  annonae.    This  is  properly  only  one 
aspect  of  the  general  charge  of  the  market,  which 
was  so  important  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
aediles  that  it  gave  them  the  name   by  which 
they  are  called  in  Greek   writers,    iLyopay6fAOi 
(Dionys.    vi.  90).      As  it  was  their   duty  to 
superintend  trade  of  all    kinds,   especially  in 
cattle  and  slaves,  to  look  after  the  quality  of  the 
goods  exposed  for  sale  (Plant.  Bud.  374),  to  de- 
stroy  unjust  weights  and  measures  (Jar.  x.  100; 
Pers.   i.  129),  and  to  put  down  usurv   (Plin. 
ff.  N.  xxxiii.  §19;  Liv.  x.  23,  &c.\  so  it  was 
especially  incumbent  upon  them  to  provide  for 
a  proper  supply  of  com,  partly  by  punishing 
dardcmarii   (forestallers,   and    regpratersX    and 
partly  by  purchasing  themselves  and  supplying 
it  at  a  low  rate  (Liv.  x.  11 :  cf.  xxx.  26 ;  xxxi. 
4,  50 ;  xxxiii.  42). 

3.  Curaludorum.  This  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  general  police  control  of  the  popular  | 
amusements,  exercised  for  instance  when  the 
aediles  prohibited  the  people  from  pelting  an  un- 
popular man,  who  was  giving  a  show  of  gladia- 
tors, with  anything  bat  fruit  (Macrob.  ii.  6, 1). 

It  must  be  distinguished  also  from  the  presidency 
of  the  games,  which  was  held  by  a  consul  or 
praetor.    The  aediles  had  only  to  organise  the 
games.    This  was  done  nominally  at  the  expense 
of  the  state.    Up  to  the  time  of  the  First  Pnnie 
War,  500,000  asses  were  annually  allowed  for  this 
(Dionys.  vii.  71),  besides  an  extra  allowance  for 
any  official  festivals  (Liv.  xxii.  10 ;  xxxi.  9,  &c.). 
But  these  sums  by  no  means  sufliced  to  defray 
the  expenses,  especially  under  the  later  republic, 
when  the  aediles  were  expected  to  spend  lai^ly 
from  their  own  resources,  so  that  the  office  be- 
came exceedingly  burdensome.   Hilo  and  Scaums 
especially  are  noted  as  having  spent  large  for- 
tunes on  their  aedileships  (Amou.  Scaur,  p.  18 ; 
MH.  p.  32,  Orell.).    Cicero  kept  within  modersfe 
limits  (de  Off.  ii.  17,  59),  but  as  a  rule  an  aedile 
who  did  so  lost  all  chance  of  election  to  liigher 
office  (pro  Mur.  19,  40),  and  Sulla  failed  ss  a 
candidate  for  the  praetorship  because  he  had  not 
been  aedile,  and  given  the  splendid  shows  which 
the  people  expected  of  him  (Plut.  Sull.  5).    It 
was  a  common  custom,  though  forbidden  by  law 
(Liv.  xl.  44),  for  the  aediles  to  receive  much 
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fj  nomimllj  by  way  of  loan,  from  the 
fivfinces  in  d«curatiog  the  fonxm,  theatre,  and 
tittfn  with  statues  and  other  works  of  art  (ad 
AU.  T.  21,  tL  1 ;  Verr.  ir.  59, 133  ;  ad  Qu,fr.  i. 
],9,  fcc;  Plin.  U,  N.  xzzr.  §  173).  The  aediles 
lad  to  {ffOTide  the  general  decorations  and  cos- 
IVBCS,  to  organise  the  processions  and  the  games, 
ts  anange  the  seats  and  preserve  order ;  when 
^jixp  were  giTen,  they  selected  the  piece,  und 
psidaad  had  also  the  power  of  chastisiog  the 
leian  (Ut.  xxxir.  44;  Plant.  TVuc.  990 ;  Tac. 
im  L  70,  &C). 

Image  (p.  725)  has  well  shown  that  the  cura 
iadgnMy  hke  most  ofthe  fimctions  of  the  aediles, 
snse  from  their  general  character  as  acting 
cader  Gommissions  from  the  superior  magistrates. 
Ihe  kt£  Eomani  and  M^alentet  were  always  in 
charge  of  the  corule,  the  huU  piebeii  in  that  of 
t^  piebeian  aediles ;  other  games,  snch  as  the 
Certidia  and  FioraliOy  were  superintended  by 
cither  without  distinction,  sometimes  acting 
omdj,  bat  more  commonly  as  a  college. 

Ul.*  Aediles  Cebeales.  In  b.c.  44  Julius 
Caeor  added  two  aediles,  with  special  charge 
<tf  the  oMKnui  and  the  ludi  Cereales  (Dig.  1,  2,  2, 
$S;  efSaet.  Caes.  41).  These  continued  under 
the  aspire,  and  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions  and 
eeoeifis. 

IT.  But  the  functions  of  the  aediles  were 

gre^y  restricted  by  Augustus  and  his  succes- 

icrs;  their  powers  were  gradually  diminished, 

asd  their  functions  exercised    by  new  officers 

created  by  the  emperors.     After  the  battle  of 

Actiuin,  Augustus  appointed  a  praefectus  urbi, 

whs  exercised  the  general  police,  which  had  for- 

oeriy  been  one  of  the  dutiM  of  the  aediles.   Their 

right  of  jurisdiction  was  further  transferred  to 

the  ]nutor  (Die  Caas.  liii.  2),  who  also  assumed 

koioeibrth   the  superintendence  of  the  games 

(Dio  Casi.  lir.  2 ;  Tac  Ann,  i.  15 ;  Plin.  Ep.  rii. 

11,  4).    Augustus  also  took  from  the  aediles,  or 

exerdied  himself,  the  office  of  superintending 

the  religious  rites,  the  banishing  from  the  city 

of  all  foreign  ceremonials,  and  the  superintend- 

<Bce  of  the  temples.    Hence  no  one  was  willing  to 

hoM  so  contemptible  an  office,  and  Augustus  was 

therc^sre  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  compelling 

persons  to  take  it:   persons  were  accordingly 

chofiea  by  lot,  out  of  those  who  had  served  the 

«£ee  of  quaestor  and  tribune;   and  this  was 

iaat  more  than  once  (Dio  Cass.  It.  24).   The 

last  recorded  instance  of  the  splendours  of  the 

aedikihip  is  the  administration  of  Agrippa,  who 

rrioBteered  to  take  the  office,  and  repaired  all 

titt  poblic  buildings  and  all  the  roads  at  bis 

«wik  expense,  without  drawing  anything  from 

the  treasury.     (Dio  Cass.  xlix.  43 ;  Plin.  H,  N. 

xxxTL  §  122.)   The  aedileship  had,  however,  lost 

tti  true  character  before  this  time.   Agrippa  had 

sbtidy  been  consul  before  he  accepted  the  office 

«f  aedile.    Augustus  appointed  the  curule  aediles 

ipedally  to  the  office  of  putting  out  fires,  and 

placed  a  body  of  600  slaves  at  their  command ; 

b«t  the  praefeeti  vigilnm  afterwards  performed 

this  dotj  (Dio  Cass.  Iv.  21).     In  like  manner  the 

cmkns  viarum  were  appointed  by  him  to  super- 

iiteod  the  roads  near  the  city,  and  the  quatuor- 

tiri  to  superintend   those  within  Rome.    The 

tmitortt  opemm  fMicorum  and  the  curatores 

Aei  TAerig,  also  appointed  by  Augustus,  stripped 

iht  aediles  of  the  remaining  few  duties  that  might 

bb  called  honouable.     They  lost  also  the  super- 


intendence  of  wells  or  springs,  and  of  the  aque* 
ducts.  [AQUAi£DDCTU8.J  They  retained,  under 
the  early  emperora,  the  superintendence  of  the 
markets,  the  duty  of  repressing  open  licentious- 
ness and  disorder :  thus  the  baths,  eating-houses, 
and  brothels  were  still  subject  to  their  inspec- 
tion, and  the  registration  of  prostitutes  was 
still  within  their  duties  (Tac  Ann,  ii.  85).  We 
read  of  the  aediles  under  Augustus  making 
search  after  libellous  books,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  burnt ;  and  also  under  Tiberius  (Tac 
Ann,  iv.  35). 

The  last  mention  of  aediles  is  under  Gordian 
III.  (A.D.  238-244) :  cf.  Orell.  Inscript  977. 

Tiie  history,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  aediles 
are  stated  with  great  minuteness  by  Schubert, 
Ih  Romanorum  Aedil&ntSj  lib.  iv.  Regimontii, 
1828.  See  Hofmann,  De  AedUQms  Bumanonxmy 
Beriin,  1842;  cf.  Rein  in  Pauly's  Realenkyhi, 
vol.  i.  p.  208  ff. ;  Lange,  Udtn,  Alt.  i.«  715-735 ; 
Mommsen,  Staatsr.  ii.  443-491.  Full  details  as 
to  their  municipal  duties  are  given  in  the  Lex 
Julia  Municipalis  on  the  Tabvia  HeracUfmia  (jC, 
J.  L.  i.  p.  122),  with  the  commentary  of  Dirksen, 
(7*pi/.  Abh,  Berlin,  1820.       [G.  L.]    [A.  S.  W.] 

AEDIT'UI  (yefl»ic<{poi,  (iucopoi,  Icpo^^Xoircf), 
more  anciently  called  Aeditumi  or  AEDrma 
(Varr.  R,  iJ.  i.  2,  §  1 ;  L,  L,  vii.  12,  viii.  61 ; 
Gell.  xii.  10,  §  4 :  aedituenUSf  Lucr.  vi.  1275 ; 
Gell.  xii.  10,  §  8),  persons  who  took  care  of  the 
temples,  and  attended  to  the  cleaning  of  them. 
Notwithstanding  this  menial  service,  they  par- 
took of  the  priestly  character,  and  are  sometimes 
even  called  priests  by  the  Greek  gramnrarians. 
(Suid.,  Hesych.,  Etym,  M.  s.  v.  (dnopos  ;  Pollux, 
i.  14.)  In  many  cases  they  were  women,  as 
Timo  in  Herodotus  (vi.  134),  who  also  speaks  of 
her  as  {nro(dKoposj  from  which  it  is  clear  that  in 
some  places  several  of  these  priests  must  have 
been  attached  to  one  and  the  same  temple,  and 
that  they  differed  among  themselves  in  rank. 
Subsequently  the  menial  services  connected  with 
the  office  of  the  Neocori  were  left  to  slaves,  and 
the  latter  became  a  title  given  to  priestly  officers 
of  high  rank,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  a 
separate  article.  [Neooori.]  The  aeditui  lived 
in  the  temples,  or  near  them,  and  acted  as  cice- 
roni to  those  persons  who  wished  to  see  them. 
(Plant.  Cure,  i.  3,  48 ;  Cic  Verr.  iv.  44,  96; 
Liv.  XXX.  17;  Schol.  ad  Hor.  Ep,  ii.  1,  230; 
Suet.  Dom.  1.)  They  seem  also  to  have  had  the 
administration  of  the  property  of  the  temple, 
and  were  anciently  held  in  great  honour  (Serv. 
ad  Verg.  Aen.  ix.  648).  They  were  probably  the 
same  as  the  curatores  templi,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  inscriptions  (Oreili,  Inscr,  220,  6 :  cf. 
Paul.  Diac.  s.  v, ;  Varr.  L.  L.  vii.  12 ;  Cic.  de 
Har,  Resp.  14,  31).  [W.  S.] 

AEGINETA'BUM  FE'EIAE  (kiyivrirw 
iofrHDf  a  festival  in  honour  of  Poseidon,  which 
lasted  sixteen  days,  during  which  time  every 
family  took  its  meals  quietly  and  alone,  no  slave 
being  allowed  to  wait,  and  no  stranger  invited  to 
partake  of  them.  From  the  circumstance  of 
each  family  being  closely  confined  to  itself,  those 
who  solemnised  this  festival  were  called  fiovo- 
^dyot.  Plutarch  (Quaest  Graec,  44)  traces  its 
origin  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  says  that,  as  many 
of  the  Aeginetans  had  lost  their  lives,  partly  in 
the  siege  of  Troy  and  partly  on  their  return 
home,  those  who  reached  their  native  island  were 
received  indeed  with  joy  by  their  kinsmen ;  but, 
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in  order  to  iToid  hnrtiag  tbe  feelings  of  those 
fsmiliea  who  had  la  luneDt  the  lou  of  their 
Wendi,  thej  thought  it  proper  neither  to  ahow 
their  joy  nor  to  offer  iny  SMiifices  in  poblic. 
Ererj  fimily,  therefore,  enlertiined  priTately 
their  IMends  who  bad  returned,  *nd  acted  them- 
■cIth  ta  attendanU,  though  not  without  re- 
joicing..  [L.  S.] 

AEGIS  (017(1),  the  shield  of  Zen..  The 
origin  of  the  word  appean  to  ha™  been  con- 
foiM  bj  the  andenti  themielTei;  in  the 
Homeric  tenis  it  ii  probably  from  the  rtot  of 
itrine,  to  move  violently,  bnt  it  wa>  early  taken 
to  come  iTom  al(  (Herod,  ir.  1B9).  According 
t«  the  mytliolojers,  the  legii  worn  by  Zeni  was 
the  bide  of  the  goat  Amalthcia,  which  hid 
anckled  him  in  bis  infancy.  Byginns  relatei 
(Arinn.  Poet.  13)  that,  when  he  was  preparing 
to  resist  the  Titans,  be  was  directed,  if  he 
wiibed  to  conquer,  to  wear  a  goat-slcin  with  the 
head  of  the  Gorgon.  To  tbia  particular  goat- 
alcin  the  term  aegis  was  afterwords  confined. 
Homer  always  represents  it  as  part  of  the 
armoQT  of  Zens,  whom  on  this  account  he  dis- 
tii^uishes  by  the  epithet  atgia-bearing  (_alyia- 
Xoi).  He,  liaweTer,  asserts  that  it  was  borrowed 
on  diferent  occatLioos  both  by  Apollo  (A  ir.  229, 
307-318,  360,  iiiv.  20),  and  by  Athenn  (II.  ii. 
447-449,  iriii.  204,  ui.  400). 

The  akini  of  various  quadmpeds  having  been 
naed  by  the  most  uident  inbabitBDts  of  Greece 
fbr  clothing  and  defence,  we  cannot  wonder *that 
the  goat-skin  was  employed  in  the  same  manner- 
It  mut  alio  be  l>aTD«  in  mind  that  the  heavy 


Aegla  mmi  by  AtMna. 
From  Museum  at  NapJee. 
shields  of  the  incicnt  Greeks  were  in  part  snp- 
ported  by  a  belt  or  strap  (TeXofuif,  balteui) 
passing  over  the  right  shonldec,  and,  when  not 
elevated  with  the  shield,  descending  transversely 
to  the  left  hip.  In  order  that  a  goat-skin  might 
serve  tbis  purpose,  two  of  its  legs  would  probably 
be  tied  over  Cheright  shoulder  of  the  w( 


among  the  most  and 

Other  statnei  of  Athena  represent  her  In  a 
state  of  repose,  and  with  the  goat-akin  tailing 
obliquely  from  iti  loose  fastening  over  her  right 
shoulder,  10  ai  to  pass  round  the  body  under  the 
left  arm.  It  thus  appears  in  the  left-hand  Ggnre 
below,  from  a  (titue  of  Athena  at   Dretden. 


0  the  ii 


n  would  be 

passed  under  the  hide,  and  would  raise  it  together 
with  the  shield,  aa  is  shown  ia  a  marble  statue 


Aegli  worn  by  Athens. 


Another  mode  of  wearing  this  garment,  also  of 
peaceful  eipression,  is  seen  in  another  statue  of 
Athena  at  Dresden,  of  still  higher  antiqnlty 
than  that  last  referred  to,  and  in  the  very 
ancient  image  of  the  same  goddeas  from  the 
temple  of  Zeui  at  Aegins.  In  both  of  theM  the 
aegis  coven  the  right  as  well  as  the  left  ihonlder, 
the  .breast,  and  Uie  back,  falling  behind  so  as 
almost  to  reach  the  feet.  Schora  (in  BSttigerV 
AmailAta,  IL  213)  considers  this  as  the  original 
form  of  the  aegis. 

By  B  figure  of  speech.  Homer  nsea  the  tenn 
aegis  to  denote  not  only  the  goat-skin,  which  it 
properly  signified,  bnt  together  with  it  the 
shield  to  which  it  belonged.  By  thai  nnder* 
standing  the  word,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  both 
why  Athena  is  said  to  throw  her  father's  aegis 
round  her  shoulders  (i/.  v.  738,  iviii.  204),  mi 
'  '  on  one  occasion  Apollo  is  said  to  hold  it  in 
hand  and  to  shake  it  so  as  to  terrify  and 
confound  the  Greeks  (_II.  iv.  229,  307-321X 
m  another  occasion  to  cover  with  it  the 
dead  body  of  Hector  in  order  to  protect  it  from 
insult  (iiiv.  20).     In  these  passages  we  mast 

ppose  the  aegis  to  mean  the  shield,  together 

th  the  large  expanded  akin  or  beit^y  which  it 
was  suspended  troa  the  right  shoulder. 

As  the  Greeks  prided  themselves  greatly  oB 
the  rich  and  splendid  ornaments  of  their  shields, 
they  supposed  the  aegis  to  be  adorned  in  a  style 
corresponding  to  the  might  and  majesty  of  the 
father  of  the  gods.  In  the  middle  of  it  was 
fixed  the  appalling  Gorgon's  head  (II.  r.  741% 
and  its  border  was  surrounded  with  golden 
tassels  (fiivani),  cadi  of  which  was  worth  • 


AEGIS 

iipcatwnb  (iL  446-449).  In  the  figures  giT«n 
abore  aod  below,  the  serpents  of  the  Gorgon's 
head  are  tnasfentd  to  the  border  of  the  skin. 

Bf  the  later  poets  and  artuts,  the  original 
eoBoeption  of  the  aegis  appears  to  hare  been  for- 
gotten or  disregarded.  Thej  represent  it  as  a 
fereast-plate  corered  with  metal  in  the  form  of 
seales,  sot  nsed  to  support  the  shield,  but  ex- 
tadlng  equally  on  both  sides  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder ;  as  in  the  right-hand  figure  in  the  pre- 
eedlag  column,  from  a  statue  at  Florence. 

The  Roman  poets  sometimes  regard  it  as  a 
shidd  and  aometimes  aa  a  breast-plate.  Thus  it 
is  represented  as  the  shield  of  Jupiter  (Verg. 
isn.  Tin.  354;  SiL  x^L  720X  and  as  the  shield 
«f  PaUas  or  Minerra  (^  protegit  aegide  fratrem," 
Or.  Md.  T.  46;  "contra  sonantem  Palladis 
scgsda,"  Hor.  Carat,  iii.  4,  57) ;  but  it  more  fre- 
^^KstH'  appears  as  the  breast-plate  of  Minerva 
with  t»e  Colon's  head  in  the  centre  ("  positam 
iapeetare  aegida,"  Or.  Met  ii.  754;  Verg.  Aen. 
vaL  ^5-438 ;  on  which  Serrius  sajs,  **  muni- 
■eotimi  pectoris  aereum,  habens  in  medio  Gor- 
pms  cap&t ;"  Sil.  ix.  442, 443 ;  YaL  Flacc  vi. 
174). 

It  is  TemarkaU«  that,  although  the  aegis  pro- 
periy  beloaged  to  Zens,  yet  we  seldom  find  it  as 
B  altribote  of  Zeus  in  works  of  art.  There  is, 
hsvever,  in  the  Museum  at  Lejden,  a  marble 
rtatae  of  Zens,  found  at  Utica,  in  which  the 
oT«r  his  left  shoulder.    The  annexed 
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Zens  wfth  the  Aegis  on  the  left  ann. 
Wzom  ao  ancient  cameo. 

Igne  is  taken  from  an  ancient  cameo.  Zeus  is 
an  represented  with  the  aegis  wrapped  round 
the  kn  part  of  his  left  arm.  The  shield  is 
^Mod  undcmtath  it,  at  his  feet. 

The  fiomao  emperors  also  assumed  the  aegis, 
irttenrfing  thereby  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the 
duracter  of  Jupiter.  Of  this  the  armed  statue 
flf  Hadrian  in  the  British  Museum  presents  an 
ttnaple.  In  these  cases  the  more  recent  Roman 
eaneepcion  of  the  aegis  is  of  course  followed, 
«wBffi4ing  with  the  remark  of  Servius  (Aen.  yiii. 
435),  that  this  breast-armour  was  called  aegis 
v^  worn  by  a  god ;  hriooy  when  worn  by  a 
(Gamp.  Mart.  rii.  1.)    [J.  Y.]   [W.  W.] 


AKTNAUTAE  (ii^tyavTat),  magistrates  at 
Miletus,  consijiting  of  the  chief  men  in  the  state, 
who  obtained  the  supreme  power  on  the  depo- 
sition of  the  tyrants,  Thoas  and  Damasenor. 
Whenever  they  wished  to, deliberate  on  impor- 
tant matters,  they  embarked  on  board  ship 
(hence  their  name),  put  out  at  a  distance  from 
land,  and  did  not  return  to  shore  till  they  had 
transacted  their  business.  (Pint.  Quaest  Uraec. 
32.)  [A\\  s.] 

AEIPHY'GIA  {iMu^vyla).  [ExsiLiUM.] 
AEISITI  (iff<r»Toi).  [Pbytaneium.] 
AENEATO'RES  (ahenatores,  Amm.  Marc 
xxir.  4)  were  those  who  blew  upon  wind  instru- 
ments in  the  Roman  army,  namely,  the  frucind- 
tores^  comicinesy  tubicinesy  liticineSf  and  they  were 
so  called  because  all  these  instruments  were  made 
of  aes  or  bronze.  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  20,  Miiil. ; 
Mommsen,  /.  B,  No.  4232  ;  Suet.  Caes.  32.') 
Aeneatores  were  also  employed  in  the  public 
games.  (Sen.  Ep,  84.)  A  coUegnim  aeneatorum 
is  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  (Grelli,  Inscr, 
No.  4059.)  [W.  S.] 

AENIGMA  (fdvtyfidy,  a  riddle.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  ancient  custom  among  the 
Greeks,  especially  at  their  symposia,  to  amuse 
themselres  by  proposing  riddles  to  be  solved. 
Their  partiality  for  this  sort  of  amusement  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  some  persons,  such  as 
Theodectes  of  Phaselis  and  Aristonymus,  acquired 
considerable  reputation  as  inventors  and  writers 
of  riddles.  (Athen.  x.  pp.  451,  452  ;  xii.  p.  538.) 
Those  who  were  successful  in  solving  the  riddle 
proposed  to  them  received  a  prize,  which  had 
been  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  company, 
and  usually  consisted  of  wreaths,  taeniae,  oakes, 
and  other  sweetmeats,  or  kisses,  whereas  a  per- 
son unable  to  solve  a  riddle  was  condemned  to 
drink  in  one  breath  a  certain  quantity  of  wine, 
sometimes  mixed  with  salt  water.  (Athen.  x. 
p.  457 ;  Pollux,  vi.  107 ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  ypT^tos.) 
Those  riddles  which  have  come  down  to  us  are 
mostly  in  hexameter  verse,  and  the  tragic  as  well 
as  comic  writers  not  unfrequently  introduced 
them  into  their  plays.  Pollux  (/.  c)  distinguishes 
two  kinds  of  riddles,  the  afvry/ia  and  ypi<f>os,  and, 
according  to  him,  the  former  was  of  a  jocose  and 
the  latter  of  a  serious  nature ;  but  in  the  writers 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  no  such 
distinction  is  obsei^ved ;  and  there  are  pas- 
sages where  the  name  ypStpos  is  given  to  the 
most  ludicrous  jokes  of  this  kind.  (Aristoph. 
Vesp.  20 ;  Becker-GOll,  Ckarikles,.  it  p.  363 ; 
K.  F.  Hermann,  Gottesdienstl.  Ait.  §  62,  29.) 
The  Romans  seem  to  have  been  too  serious 
to  find  any  great  amusement  in  riddles;  and 
when  Gellins  (xviiL  2)  introduces  some  Ro- 
mans at  a  banquet  engaged  in  solving  riddles, 
we  must  remember  that  the  scene  is  laid  at 
Athens  ;  and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  Romans  who 
invented  or  wrote  riddles  until  a  very  late 
period.  Apuleius  wrote  a  work  entitled  Liber 
Ludicrorum  et  Oriphorum,  which  is  lost.  After 
the  time  of  Apuleius,  several  collections  of 
riddles  were  made,  some  of  which  are  still 
extant  in  MS.  in  various  libraries.  [L.  S.] 

ABiaJM,  or  AHE'NUM  (sc.  «m),  a  brazen 
vessel,  used  for  boiling,  is  defined  by  PauUus  to 
be  a  vessel  hanging  over  the  fire,  in  which  water 
was  boiled  for  drinking,  whereas  food  was  boiled 
in  the  caccabus  or  saucepan  [Cacx;abd8].  (Dig. 
33,  tit.  7,  s.  18,  §  3.)    This  distinction  is  not, 
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Met.  vi.  645.) 
Tha  word  U  alio 
freqncnllf    nsed 

1  dnr'i  copper ; 
ud,  u  purple 
wu    tha    most 

cetebnted  dje  of 
nntiquitj, 
lind  the  eipret- 
siona  EidMium 
alnvm,  Tyrium 
aenum,  jrc    (Or. 

I  Fait.  ili.  823; 
MuTt.  liv.  133.) 
which  contained 
the  water  for 
mipplylng  a  bath 
wen  (Iio  called 


:  in  Grtece,  u  In  England  at 

inidaa,  3.  i. ;  Zonarai,  t.  v. ;  Pauaan.  x.  2a 

The  folloirliir  eat  ihowi  a  grasp  awiDging  on 


AEOTtA, 
tiral  at  Athens,  acconi 
banquet),  whence  it  i> 


'*■  [W.SJ  rw.w.] 

EO'BA  (olrfpo, 'i^po).   1.  Afee- 


Bs  caiied  tMtnn'at. 
Jn  iiu  follow.:— 
Icarini  wai  killed  by  the  ehepherdi  to  whom  he 
had  given  wine,  and  who,  being  unacquainted 
irjtb  the  eBecta  of  thie  beverage,  fancied  in  tbeir 
intoiication  that  he  had  given  them  poiton. 
Erigone,  hia  daaghter,  guided  bj  ■  faithful  dog, 
diicoTered  the  oorpw  of  her  father,  whom  she 
had  aooght  a  long  time  in  vain  ;  and,  praying  to 
the  gods  that  all  Athenisn  maidens  might  perish 
in  the  same  manner,  hung  herself.  After  this 
occorrenee,  many  Athenian  women  actually 
hung  tbemaelvea,  apparently  without  any  motive 
wbatenr;  and  when  the  oracle  was  consalted 
respecting  it,  the  answer  was  that  Icariua  and 
Erigone  must  be  propitiated  by  a  festival 
^ygin.  Poet.  Aslron.  ii.  4).  According  to  the 
Stymoiogiaim  Atagmaa,  the  festival  was  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Erigone,  daughter  of 
Aeeiatho*  and  Clytaemnntra.  who  came  to 
Athene  to  bring  the  charge  of  matricide  against 
Oreatei  before  the  Areiopagua;  and,  when  he 
was  acquitted,  hung  herself,  with  the  same  wish 
■I  the  daaghter  of  Icariua,  and  with  the  aamo 
cooMqnencea.  According  to  Hesychius,  the 
festival  was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  the 
tyrant  Temaleus,  bnt  no  reason  is  assigned. 
Eastatbina  (ad  Horn.  pp.  339,  1535)  calli  the 
maiden  who  hung  beraeif  Aiora.  But  aa  the 
festival  ia  aleo  called  'AAqrti  (apparently  from 
the  wanderings  of  Erigone,  tbe  daaghter  of 
Icarius),  the  legend  which  waa  £nt  menlioDed 
seems  to  be  the  moat  entitled  to  belief,  Polini 
(iv.  7,  g  55)  mentions  a  song  made  by  TheodornB 
of  Colophon,  which  persons  nsed  to  aing  whilst 
swinging  themselres  fir  tiui  oliipaii}.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  the  Athenian  maidena, 
in  remembranco  of  Erigone  and  the  other 
Athenian  women  who  had  hung  themselvea, 
awuug  themselves  during  this  festival,  at  the 
same  time  singing  the  nbove-mentioned  song  of 
Theodorns.  (See  Athen.  iIt.  p.  618  1  SchBmann, 
Griech.  Atterth.  vol.  ii.  p.  *34.)  [L  S.] 

8.  A  awing,  which  formed  a  favourite  unuw- 


Aecta.  ot  Swing.  IlTMn  Psnoflt*. 
AEQCIPONDICM.    [Lreas.;  Trotdia.] 
AERA.    [Chhonolooia.] 
AEBA'BII,  a  clasa  of  Roman  citizeni,  ei- 

eluded  from  the  tribes,  and  liable  to  pay  a  poU- 
tai,  at  the  discretion  of  the  censors.  They  con- 
aisted  of  three  claswu  :— 

1.  Afunictpes  lina  tagragio.  These  were  the 
inhabitants  of  conquered  towns,  which  had  been 
deprived  of  tbeir  local  self-government.  Their 
citizens  obtained  the  conuiiuin  and  cominerdaia, 
but  no  political  rights.  Aa  Caere  was  the  Grat 
manicipiam  tine  tagragio  (about  B.O.  353),  the 
lists  of  the  bnrgbers  of  Caere  were  called  tha 
tdyaiat  Caeritvm;  and  this  came  to  be  the 
general  name  for  the  lista  of  the  citizens  who 
held  only  this  inferior  ^anchise.  Hence  >■ 
ioMai  Caeritwn  referri  came  to  b«  eqoivalent 
toinTiinion)!n-i(Ps.  Aacon.  on  Cic  Zh'c.  n  Ctuc. 
3,  p.  103  Orell. ;  Schol.  Crnq.  on  Hor.  Ep.  i.  6, 
62 ;  Gell.  ivi.  13,  j  7  ;  Gc,  pro  aumt.  43,  122  : 
cf  Made.  Optac.  i.  233;  Mommaen,  £6ia.  Trtb. 
ISO  f.). 

2.  Tafanus,  i.e.  thoae  who  had  incarred  legal 
mfamia,  by  (1)  aome  dishononring  aal,  aacli  as 
bigamy ;  (2)  a  dishonouring  profeiaion,  such  at 
that  of  feno,  actor,  gladiator ;  (3)  a  judienm 
turpe,  anch  aa  condemnation  in  a  proaecntion  for 
/ui'lam,  injuria,  (Wua,  or  in  a  j'ldidam  taUlat, 
pro  lodo,  or  maiuSati  (cf.  Lei  Jul.  munjc.  U. 
110-125:  Cic  Clumt.  42,  119;  Caes.  3,  8;  BOK. 
Com.  a.  16;  dc  Oral.  i.  36,  166,  &c). 

3.  Those  visited  by  the  severest  nota  onuonO, 
who  were  said  to  be  trib'i  moti  et  aerarti  faeti 
(Liv.  iv.  24;  iiiv.  IS,  43;  lUi.  10;  iliv.  1£; 
ilv.  15). 

All  these  three  clauea  were  aerarit,  as  they 
had  to  pay  protection-money  (aet);  their  et- 
clusioD  from  the  tribes  and  the  centuries  in- 
volved the  loss  of  the  suffrage,  utd  doubtleM 
also  (though  this  has  been  denied)  the  ial 
honorvm.  The  only  instance  of  a  maiiftracy 
held  bj   an  aernrius  is  to  be  regarded  as  lb* 

■  ■  "  "P""* 
alwajl 
eiciuUM  trom  mililkry  service  (Liv.  vii.  2;  VaL 
Mhi.  ii.  4,  4),  and  could  not  rise  above  the  clua 
of  atrarii :  tha  mtmicipei  tiM  mffragio  served  ia 
the  legions,  or  formed  a  special  corps  (e.g.  Iigi> 
Ciunpana),  and  ceased  to  be  aerarii  when  thef 
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the  foil  franchise,  as  all  the  Italians  did 
bgr  the  leges  Jnlia  and  Pkmtia  Papiria  (q.  v.). 
"uoae  tuiati  bj  the  censors  generallj  had  more 
hvudensome  ctMutiUoDs  of  serrice  (Lit.  xxiv.  18), 
bat  the  aofei  could  be  ronored  by  sncceeding 


The  orifin  of  the  class  of  aerarii  n  a  much 
^ispoted  qnestioo,  the  ancient  anthorities  only 
icicning  to  the  class  as  existing.  Mommsen 
{Bi$t  i.  101;  cf.  Fonclu  L  389)  and  L&nge 
{SBm.  AIL  L  406)  held  that  they  were  originally 
x«sident  aliens  (metoed)  holding  no  freeholds,  and 
tbcreftre  not  included  in  the  tribes.  Niebuhr 
(HuL  L  472)  held  that  they  consisted  of  artisans 
aad  freemen,  a  -new  not  widely  differing  from 
thait  of  Uonunsen  in  practice,  thongh  based 
■pea  a  different  idea.  Madrig  {yerf.  L  122) 
walntaina  that  they  were  only  a  class  of 
^graded  citizens,  not  including  either  the  ewe* 
mfragio  or  the  artisans,  who  would  be 
according  to  their  property.  Willems 
my  p.  97,  note  4^  following  G«ttling, 
argaes  that  these  could  not  have  been  citizens  in 
say  tease,  and  that  the  class  cannot  be  traced 
baick  as  £sr  as  Seirius  Tulllus,  but  probably 
grew  up  by  degrees.  The  first  yiew  is  perhaps 
the  most  correct.  (Comp.  Zonaras,  yii.  9; 
Bnchhe^  VerfaumRg  des  Serv,  Tutt.  p.  494,  &c ; 
Gettling,  GetcfL  der  BOm.  Staatsverf.  p.  260, 
Ae. ;  Becker,  Eandbuck  der  RGm.  Aiterth,  vol.  ii. 
pfu  18S-196 ;  Lange,  BSm,  Ait.  i.  pp.  408-9, 
«7a-9.)  [A.  S.  W.] 

^AERA'BII  TRIBU'KL     [Aes  Equestbe; 

ASBA'RIUM  (rh  9iifAtnriow),  the  public  trea- 
•ary  at  Rome.  After  the  banishment  of  the 
kings  the  temple  of  Saturn  and  Ops  was  em- 
ployed, vpcm  the  proposition  of  Valerius  Popli- 
cda,  as  the  place  for  keeping  the  public  money, 
aad  it  continued  to  be  so  used  till  the  later 
tiatn  of  the  empire.  (Plut.  Pop/.  12,  Quaest. 
Momk.  42;  Festus,  s.  v.  Aerarium  ;  Serr.  on  Aen, 
Tm.  322.*)  Besides  the  public  money  and  the 
■eeoants  connected  with  its  receipts,  expenditure, 
md  debtors,  yarious  other  things  were  pre- 
Mrred  in  the  treasury.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant were : — 1.  The  standards  of  the  legions 
(Ur.  ilL  69,  iv.  22,  viL  23).  2.  The  various 
kws  passed  firom  time  to  time,  engraven  on 
hrasoi  tables  (Suet.  Caes.  28).  3.  The  decrees 
«f  the  senate,  which  were  entered  there  in  books 
kept  lor  the  purpose,  though  the  original  docu- 
Beats  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Ceres 
snder  the  custody  of  the  aediles.  (Joseph.  Ant, 
nw.  10,  f  10 ;  Plut.  Cat,  Min.  17 ;  Tac.  Ann,  iii.  51.) 
[AsDix.£&]  4.  Yarious  other  public  documents, 
the  reports  and  despatches  of  all  generals  and 
goveroofs  of  provinces,  the  names  of  all  foreign 
SBbasaadors  that  came  to  Rome  [Leqatcs],  &c. 

The  aerarium  was  the  common  treasury  of  the 
ftatey  aad  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  publicum 
{tjg,  Liv.  ii.  5,  1 ;  16,  7 ;  42,  2).  Niebuhr's 
Tiew  that  the  pMicum  was  the  treasury  of  the 
pi^«s  or  patricians  (Hist,  ii.  notes  386,  954) 
is  erroneous,  and  has   been  disproved,  among 

•  The  remains  of  this  temple  are  now  recognised 
beyoad  doobt  in  the  portioo  of  eight  Ionic  columns  on 
Ibe  OiviM  GqiltoUnns,  not  (as  by  Becker,  Rdm,  AlUrtk, 
L  31S)  in  the  three  adjoining  Codnthlsn  columns  (Dyer, 
Is  KeL  Oesgr.  fi.  781 ;  Bum,  Itome  anA  the  Campagna, 
p.  n,  where  the  two  ruins  are  flgorcd  together). 


others,  by  Schwegler,  Gesch,  ii.  286.  Under 
the  republic  the  aerarium  was  divided  into  two 
parts :  the  common  treasury,  in  which  were 
deposited  the  regular  taxes  (Tributum  ;  Vecti- 
oalia],  and  from  which  were  taken  the  sums  of 
money  needed  for  the  ordinary  expenditure  of 
the  state ;  and  the  sacred  treasury  (aerarium 
simctwn  or  sanctius,  Liv.  xxvii.  10;  Flor.  iv.  2; 
Caes.  B,  C.  1.  14 ;  Cic  ad  Alt  vii.  21),  which 
was  never  touched  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
peril.  Both  of  these  treasuries  were  in  the 
temple  of  Saturn,  but  in  distinct  parts  of  the 
temple.  The  sacred  treasury  seems  to  have  been 
first  established  soon  after  the  capture  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls,  in  order  that  the  state  might 
always  have  money  in  the  treasury  to  meet  the 
danger  which  was  ever  most  dreaded  by  the 
Romans— a  war  with  the  Gauls.  (Appian, 
B,  C.  ii.  41.)  At  first,  probably  part  of  the 
plunder  which  the  Romans  gained  in  their 
wars  with  their  neighbours  was  paid  into  this 
sacred  treasury ;  but  a  regular  means  for 
augmenting  it  was  established  in  B.O.  357  by 
the  Lex  Uanlia,  which  enacted  that  a  tax  of  five 
per  cent,  (vicesima)  upon  the  value  of  every 
manumitted  slave  should  be  paid  into  this 
treasury.  This  money  was  kept  in  the  treasury 
in  bars  of  gold :  hence  Livy  speaks  of  aurum 
ttcesimarium  (Liv.  vii.  16,  xxvii.  10,  11 ;  comp. 
Cic.  ad  Att,  ii.  16).  A  portion  of  the  immense 
wealth  obtained  by  the  Romans  in  their  con- 
quests in  the  East  was  likewise  deposited  in  the 
sacred  treasury ;  and  though  we  cannot  suppose 
that  it  was  spared  in  the  civil  wars  between 
Marias  and  Sulla,  yet  Julius  Caesar,  when  he 
appropriated  it  to  his  own  use  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  second  civil  war,  B.O.  49,  still  found 
in  it  enormous  sums  of  money.  (Plin.  ff.  N, 
xxxiii.  §§  55,  56  ;  Dio  Cass.  xli.  17  ;  Oros.  vi.  15 ; 
Lucan,  iii.  155.)  Quintilian(x.  3,  §  3)  speaks  of 
it,  in  a  metaphor,  as  still  remembered,  if  not 
actually  existing. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power 
under  Augustus  there  was  an  important  change 
made  in  the  public  income  and  expenditure.  He 
divided  the  provinces  and  the  administration  of 
the  government  between  the  senate,  as  the 
representative  of  the  old  Roman  people,  and  the 
Caesar:  all  the  property  of  the  former  con- 
tinued to  be  ci^IIed  aerariumj  and  that  of  the 
latter  received  the  name  of  fiscus  [Fiscus].  The 
aerarium  consequently  received  all  the  taxes 
from  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  senate,  and 
likewise  most  of  the  taxes  which  had  formerly 
been  levied  in  Italy  itself,  such  as  the  revenues 
of  all  public  lands  still  remaining  in  Italy,  the 
tax  on  manumissions,  the  custom-duties,  the 
water-rates  for  the  use  of  the  water  brought  into 
the  city  by  the  aqueducts,  the  sewer-rates,  &c. 

Besides  the  aerarium  and  the  fiscxtSj  Augustus 
established  a  third  treasury,  to  provide  for  the 
pensions  due  to  veterans  on  their  discharge,  and 
this  received  the  name  of  aerarium  militare.  It 
was  founded  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Aemilius 
Lepidus  and  L.  Arruntius,  A.D.  6.  Augustus 
paid  a  very  large  sum  into  the  treasury  upon  its 
foundation,  and  promised  to  do  so  every  year. 
In  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum  (iii.  35-39), 
Augustus  says  that  he  paid  into  the  treasury 
in  the  consulship  of  Aemilius  and  Arruntius  170 
millions  of  sesterces ;  it  has  been  suggested  that 
this  sum  is  probably  the  entire  amoimt  which  he 
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ooBtribated  to  it  during  his  whole  reign.  At 
he  reigned  eight  years  and  a  half  after  the 
establishment  of  the  treasury,  he  would  in  that 
case  hare  contributed  ten  millions  of  sesterces 
•very  half  year;  but  there  is  no  authority  for 
this  Tiew.  He  also  imposed  several  new  taxes 
to  be  paid  into  this  aerarium.  (Suet.  A%»g.  49 ; 
Dio  Cass.  It.  23-25,  32;  Be9  Gestae  D,  Aug. 
ed.  Mommsen.)  Of  these  the  most  important 
was  the  vicesima  herediUxtwn  et  legaiorumj  a 
tax  of  fire  per  cent.,  which  had  tu  be  paid 
by  every  Roman  citizen  upon  any  inheritance 
or  legacy  being  left  to  him,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  as  were  left  to  a  citizen  by  his 
nearest  relatives,  or  such  as  were  below  a  cer^ 
tain  amount.  (Dio  Cass.  Iv.  25,  Ivi.  28;  Plin. 
FoMgi  37*-40;  CapitoL  if.  Anton,  11.)  This 
tax  was  raised  by  Caracalla  to  ten  per  cent.,  but 
subsequently  reduced  by  Macxinus  to  five  (Dio 
Cass.  IxxviL  9,  Ixxvili.  12),  and  eventually 
abolished  altogether.  (Cod.  vl  tit.  33,  s.  3.) 
There  was  also  paid  into  the  aerarium  militare  a 
tax  of  one  per  cent,  upon  everything  sold  at 
auctiona  {oentesima  rertan  vmaliwn\  reduced  by 
Tiberiua  to  half  per  cent,  (ducentesinut),  and 
afterwards  abolished  by  Caligula  altogether  for 
Italy  (Tac  Ann.  i.  78,  iL  42;  Suet.  CaL  16); 
and  likiwise  a  tax  upon  every  slave  that  was 
porohased,  at  first  of  two  per  cent,  (qumquo' 
fe8ima%  and  afterwards  of  four  per  cent.  (<pUnta 
4t  vieesimd)  of  its  value.  (Dio  Cass.  Iv.  31 ;  Tao. 
Ann.  xiii.  31 ;  Orelli,  Jnmr,  No.  3336.)  besides 
these  taxes,  no  doubt  the  booty  obtained  in  war 
and  not  distributed  among  the  soldiers  was  also 
deposited  in  the  military  treasury. 

ilie  distinction  between  the  aerarium  and  the 
fiscns  oontiniied  to  exist  at  least  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius  (rh  fiofftkuch^  irol  t6 
^liAtMw,  Dio  Cass.  Ixxt  33;  Vulcat.  Gallic. 
Avid,  Coat,  7) ;  but,  as  the  emperor  gradually 
ooncentrated  the  administration  of  the  whole 
empire  into  his  hands,  the  aerarium  likewise 
beome  exdasivdy  under  his  control,  and  this 
'we  find  to  have  been  the  case  even  in  the  reign 
of  M .  Avrelius,  when  the  distinotion  between  the 
aerarium  and  the  fiscus  was  still  retained.  (Dio 
Cass.  izxL  33.)  When  the  aerarium  eeased  to 
belong- to.  the  senate,  this  distinction  between 
tiia  aerarium  and  the  fiscns  naturally  ceased 
-also,  as  both  of  them  were  now  the  treasury  of 
ike  Caesar;  and  accordingly  later  jurists  used 
the  words  aerarivtm  and  fitcuM  indiscriminately, 
though  properly  speaking  there  was  no  treasury 
but  that  of  the  Caesar.  The  senate,  however, 
still  continued  to  possess  the  management  of  the 
municipal  chest  (prca  pMioa)  of  the  city. 
(Yopisc  AvreHan.  20.)  The  officers  in  charge 
are  called  in.  inscriptions  praefeoH  aerarii 
Satwrni;  but  the  inscriptions  which  make 
mention  of  gtioestonM  aerarii  Saiumiy  who 
have  been  supposed  to  be  their  assistants 
under  Hadrian  and  Severus  (Gndius,  Ant,  Inter, 
p.  125,  n.  6,  p.  131,  n.  8;  Qruter,  p.  1027,  n.  4), 
are  of  doubtful  genuineness:  the  genuine  in- 
scriptions refer  to  the  time  of  Claudius  (Momm- 
sen, Staaisr.  ii.  525).  These  prefects  had  juris- 
diction ;  and  before  their  court  in  the  temple  of 
Saturn  all  informations  were  laid  resp^ing 
property  due  to  the  aerarium  and  fiscns.  (Plin. 
Paneg.  36;  Dig.  49,  tit  14,  ss.  13,  15.) 

In  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  revenues  of  the  state  belonged  to 


the  senate ;  snd  under  the  superintendenoe  an^ 
control  of  the  senate  the   quaestors   had   the 
charge  of  the  aerarium.  [Sekatdb;  Qdaestok.] 
With  the  exception  of  the  consuls,  \rho  had  the 
right  of  drawing  irom  the  treasurj   'vrhatev«t 
sums  they  pleased,  the  quaestors  had    not  the 
power  to  make  payments  to  any  one,  even  to  a 
dictator,  without  a  special  order  from  the  senate. 
(Polyb.  vi.  12,  13;  Liv.  xxxviiL  55  ;  Zonmr.  ril 
13.)      In    B.O.  45,   when    no  quaestors    were 
chosen,    two    prefects    of   the    city     had    the 
custody  of  the  aerarium  (Dio  Cass,  xlili.   48) ; 
but  it  doubtless  passed  again  into  the  hands  of 
the  quaestors,  when  they  were  elected  again  in 
the  following  year.    In  their  hands  it  seems  to 
have   remained   till    B.C.   28,  when    Augustus 
deprived  them  of  it  and  gave  it  to  two  prefisets, 
whom  he  allowed  the  senate  to  choose  from 
among  the  praetors  at  the  end  of  their  jear  of 
ofiice ;  but  as  he  suspected  that  this  gave  rise  to 
canvassing,  he  enacted,  in  B.a  23,  that  two  of 
the  praetors  in  office  should  have  the  charge  of 
the  aerarium  by  lot.    (Suet.   Octout  36;    Dio 
Case.  liii.  2,  32;  Tac  ^na.  xiii.  29.)    They  were 
called  praetores  aerarii  (Tac.  Ann,  i.  75 ;  Fron- 
tin.    de    Aqwudmd,    lOOX    «r    ad    amrarinm 
(Orelli,  Inter,  No.  723)*    This  arrangeineat  eon* 
tinned  till  the  reign  of  Ckadins,  who  restored 
to  the  quaestors  the    care    of  the    aeraxiam, 
depriving  them  6f  certain  other  offices   whidi 
they  had  received. from  Augustus  (Tao.  Ann, 
xui.  29;  Suet.  CUxud,  24;  Dio  Cass.    Ix.  24); 
but  as  their  age  seemed  too  young  for  so  gnve 
a  trust,  Nero  took  it  from  them  and  gave  it  to 
those  who  had  been  praetors  or  consnls^  and 
who  zeceived  the  title  ofpraefecti  aerariL    fSac 
Asm,  xiii.  28,  89.)    In  the  time  of  Vespasian  we 
read  of  praeUrtt  aerarii  (Tac  Mit,  iv.  9) ;  but 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  if  not  before,  it  was  agais 
entrusted  to  praefects,  who  appear  to  have  hdd 
their  office  for  two  years ;   and  henceforth  no 
further  change  seems  to  have  been  made.    (Plii. 
Paneg,  91,  92,  Ep,  x.  20 ;  Suet.  Claud,  24.) 

The  aerarium  militare  was  under  the  oare  of 
distinct  praefects,  who  were  first  appointed  bf 
lot  from  among  those  who  had  filled  the  office  of 
praetor,  but  were  afterwards. nominated  by  the 
emperor.  (Dio  Cass.  iv.  25';  .oomp.  Tac.  jiaia 
V.  8.)  They  frequently  oecmr  in  inscriptioas 
under  the  title  of  praefeati  aerarii  militariSf  e.g. 
Wilmanns,  1144,  1202, 1214, 1720,  Jkc ;  Walter, 
Geechiohte  dee  Rlhniachen  Pechte^  $$  58,  179, 
329,  405,  3rd  edition,  Bonn,  1860 ;  Marqaardt, 
Staattoerwaltungy  ii.  293-305 ;  lipsius,  ad  Tac 
-inn.  xui.  29.  [W.  S.]    [A.  S.  W.] 

AE!RO,  a  basket  made  of  osiers,  rushes,  or 
sedge  (Donat.  ad  Ter.  Phorm,  i.  2,  72 ;  Vitrav. 
V.  12),  and  used  to  contain  sand  (Plin.  M,  N, 
xxvi.  §  96),  or  wheat  (Dig.  19,  2,  31).  fiich 
identifies  as  aerones  large  baskets,  somewhat 
wider  at  the  top  than  the  bottom,  carried  by 
soldiers  employed  on  excavations,  &c.,  on  the 
bas-reliefs  of  Trajan's  column.  [J.  H.  F.} 

AES  (xoXic^s).  Much  confunon  arises  Aroim 
the  fact  that  both  Greeks  and  Romans  use  only 
one  term  for  copper  and  for  that  mixtare  of 
copper  and  tin  which  we  call  bronze.  Except- 
ing perhaps  gold,  copper  is  the  easiest  of  metals 
to  find  and  fashion,  being  found  in  lumps,  and 
not,  like  iron,  hidden  in  ore.  Hesiod  and  Lucre- 
tius, and  ancient  writers  generally,  made  the  age 
of  Bronze  precede  that  of  Iron,  and  that  the^ 
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light  m  akundaBtl  J  prored  hy  the  ezcara- 

tiont  of  modern  timM.    There  seema  to  have 

beea  a  time  immediatelj  aaooeeding  the  Stone 

aft  when  implements  were  beaten  oa^  of  pure 

oepper,  bat  it  did  not  last  leng*;  the  custom  of 

addinf  tii^  to  copper  was  intrwluced,  and  from 

that  time  until   the  close  of  ancient  history 

copper  nnmized  was  seldom  need  for  any  pur- 

peeei  Tarioos  metals  being  added  to  it  to  increase 

its  hardness.    Bzonxsi  containing  about  12  to 

14  per  cent,  of  tin  and  88  to  80  per, cent,  of 

«opper^  was  need  at  a  rery  early  period,  in  Egypt 

and  Asia,    nense  of  it  was  introduced  into 

Oreces  in  pfe>historie  times,  probably  fay  the 

PbeenioiaDir    TIq  is  not  found  in  Greece,  and  in 

€Mi  sBosts  but  ia  fayr  parts  of  Europe;   the 

Pheenidaas  are  supposed  to  hare  travelled  in 

aearck  ef  it  as  £ur  as  Cornwall  and  India.    The 

likenem  of  the  Greek  wovd  £Nr  tin  (jcoo-o'/rcpes) 

to  theSaaskrit  kattira  seema  to  indicate  that  the 

original  supply  of  Greek  tin  came  from  India. 

To  aeesnnt  howerer  for  the  .enormous  quantity 

of  tan  vhioii  in  the  Bronze  age  jnust  .have  cirou- 

iated  tkroagh  Europe  is  not-easy. 

In  Homer'S'  time  bronse  is  the  usual  material 
hx  tiipodfl^  resselsy  armour  of  defiDncot  and  eTen< 
MpeaUf  tkoQgk  iron  iras  beginning  to  be  used^ibr 
iiftpiipf^  weapons.      It  is-  probable  that  soon 
after  tiba  Homeria  age<  i^e^pons  of  bronze  fell 
out  of  vse«    TUis  compound  howsTer  continued 
to  be  largaly  employed  £»r  utensils  of  all  kinds, 
ibr  wo^s  oif  art  sind  other  purposea.    The  in- 
terior of  the  tieaauries  of  Mycenae  and  Qroho- 
mnoa  were   lined  witiv  bronze;   bronye  was 
med  la  historical  times  ibr  tsssjbIs,  candelabra, 
4baffiot%  for  Hie  Inscribing  of-  treaties  and  law% 
fv  perieanl  ornament,  and  in  plaoea  ibr  coin. 
Also  all  iaatraaients  used  ibr  religious. purposes 
wore  made  ot  bronse  tf^ia  motives  of  religious 
oonservatiiBM    The  abupdanoe  of  copper  sufiir 
caently  acoouats  for  its  igenfral  use^mong  the 
aaeieBts.  ^  Wn  haron-  remarkable  resnit  ok  this 
ieet  ta  the*i|an  of  x«^*^  *b^  XB^^^^^r  where 
woridBgia  irof  is  meant  (Honu  OdL  iz.  -391-; 
Aristot^PoiC  25^  X)lBe  of  thachief  soi^rces  of 
osfmcr  in  np^uity  wi^Cyprus ;  £rom  the  nam^, 
of  taat  ialod  ja  derired  the  Lo^-Latin  cuprwa^ . 
aad  ovr  woc4  oopper*    The  metis!  was-also  pro- 
eorad  ia  Enhoea,  nsar  the  town  of  Chalcis,  and 
in  otlMf  p^ris  of  Greeco;  also  in  Campania  in 
Italy,  m  i|ezmaqy  and  elsewhere.-     Bat  the 
■mat  eelabritad  bronze  did  not  come  Irom  those 
v^iaas,  bai  was  fa  object  of  special  ml^lnf|^ure 
olaawb^ra.,  Xwo  at  the  mept  celebrated  miztures 
wera  .ti^  PellaaCPlin.  zxzvr,  §  d),and  the 
JLc^iaetim  ,(2.^  { lOX  which  were  mueh  used 
ia  art;f«4  laam  that  Myron  used  the  former 
miztarc^  f  i^ydeitus  the  latter.     The  Delian 
waa  leckuaad  the  more  precious  of  these,  but 
atiU  mote  .rmluable  was.  the  kepaUtoii  or  l^jet' 
«oloaaed  J^nze^  and  nmst  valuable  of  «U  the 
Corrnlhian     With  regard  to  the  last-mentioned 
a  sQly  story  was  told  that  it  was  produced  by  a 
Ibrtukaos  ooacouise  of  malted  metals  on-  the 
ofcassBn  of  tba  burning  of  Corinth  by  Mnqraiius. 
Pliay  (zxzir.  {  7)  sensibly  remarks  that  this 
atoiy  is  absurd,  because  most  of  the  aofthors  of 
the  hi^y  Talued  works  in  Corinthian  •bronze 
lived  at  a^mooh  eariier  period.    A  largo  number 
of  larietieo  of  brense  of  varioiw  colonrs  were 
kaswA  to  the  andents,  and  it  seems  that  they 
tiiUed  their  statues  by  making  them  of  f  judicious 


miztnre  of  sorts.  Thus  we  hear  of  a  bronze 
Jocasta  which  was  pale,  of  an  Athamas  which 
was  blushing  (Plin.  zxziy.  §  140),  and  of  ^ 
Pallas  with  ruddy  cheeks,  made  by  Pheidias. 
Not  only  were  the  ancients  clever  at  producing 
varieties  in  the  metal,  but  they  seem  to  have 
understood  the  art  of  hjEtrdening  it  by  dipping  in 
water  and  exposure  to  air.  There  is  a  passage 
even  in  Homer,  which  is  supposed  to  allude  to 
this  process  (jOd,  iz.  391),  and  recent  ezperi- 
ments  have  proved  that  this  is  a  possibility^ 
contrary  to  the  usual  opinion  of  metallurgists. 
The  mixture  .of  copper  and  zinc  which  we  call 
i>rass  was  also  knowi^  in  antiquity,  at  all  events 
in  later  Gre^k  ^nd  Koman  times.  It  is  of  this 
compound  that  BomiMi  sestertii  and  dupondii 
were  made,  as  has  been  proved  by  analysis.  A^ 
Pliny  (zxxiv.  §  4)  specially  states  that  these  were 
made  of  orich^lQam,  K  seems  that  that  term, 
which  was  in  early  ti^es  of  quite  vague  mean- 
ing, was  afterwards  nar^wed  to  the  meaning 
hras$.  This  is  fur^he^  shown  by  a  passage  in 
Cicero  (de  Offic  ^i.  23,  92),  who  says  that  gold 
and  orichalcum  n^j  be,  confused  in  consequence 
of  their  superficial^  r^emblance. 
'  The  chief  authprity « as  regards  the  kinds  and 
working  of  bronzy  is  Pliny  {Hist  Nat,  xzziv.). 
He  distioguisheB  a^per^oi;e  into  two  kin4s: 
cadmea,  found  i|i  Ijba|y  and  Germany,  and  cha^- 
citis,  in  Cypn^  and  elsewhere.  Of  Corinthian 
bronze  (§  8)  jie  distinguishes  three  kinds^  in 
the  first  silver  predominates,  in  the  second  gold, 
in  the  third,  tn^  .metals  are  balanced  and 
harmonized.  Of  Cyprian  bronze  (§  94).  the 
chief  classes  are  oor^n^rium,.  which  is  of  gold^ 
hue  when,  divide  into  thin  layers,  and  reffuhr^, 
which  can  be,. hammered  and  drawn  out  into 
bars  and  wires. ,.  A,  commoner  kind  of  copper 
(not  CyprianX  called  ccddarhun,  does  not  give  to 
the  hammer,  and  is  only,  fit  for  melting.  At 
Capua  they  added  ie^  99ipper  to  make  bronze 
10  ye^  cent,  o^  Span^h^  ptumnum.  argentarium, 
which  was  mad^  of  tin  /ind  lead  in  equal  pro-^ 
portions.  Pliny  states,  tha^  popper  was  iargely 
used  in  medicine  (^  ipO»  fpU*)>  h«ing  either  mixed 
with  milk  or  s\ilphur.  iot  external  application  to 
wounds,,  or  taken,  internally,  mix/ed  with  honej, 
in.,  carder  to  oai:^  vomiting.  ,  For  a  mass  of 
details  of  this  character  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Pliny  himi^f,  . 

.  Ii^  all  early  bronze^work  found  in  Greece  an4 
Etruria,  the  processei^of  manufi^c^ure  are  simple. 
The  usual  process  for.  cups,.  utensils,.4nd  onm- 
ments  is  working  plates  .with  the  l^ammer  intp 
■the  required  shape,  fiutening  them  together 
with  muls  or  (sometimes)  with  solder,  and  beat- 
ing up  a  pattern  on  them  in  ,rcp<mts^  work  and 
finishing  with  a  graving-tool.  Small  figures  a^e 
sometimes,  cast  in  the  lump,  bu^  nothi^  large. 
The  hammering  .  process,  was*  called  by  ,&e 
Greeks  iy:^t^X«reir.  .  The  .British  iilttseum 
possesses  the  ^fEgyof  ft  deity  thus  wprked  in 
plates ;  similar  was  no  doubt  the  bronse  statue 
earliest  erected  at  Bome,.  that  dedicated  by  Sp. 
Cassius  to  Ceres.  When  we  are  told  ^hat  the 
Greeks  Rhoecus  and  Theodorus  first  cast  in 
bronze  (6!«^8«/»or  ical  'Poticov  Sa/xfouf  eTvoi  robs 
Zmx^^'>^^  X'^^^  ^pdrovs,  Pausan.  iz.  41,.  §  1^ 
we  must  perhaps  understand  by  this  that  these 
artists  introduced  the  method  of  casting  statues 
hollow,  not  solid,  as  their  predecessors  had  don^ 
These  artists  may  have  lived  about  the, 60^ 
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Olympiad,  and  certainly  soon  after  that  time 
bronze  statuary  spread  with  great  rapidity  over 
Greece ;  and  indeed  bronze  continued  a  favourite 
material  with  sculptors  until  the  decay  of  art. 
Of  the  formative  process  we  have  a  vivid  picture 
on  a  Greek  vase  of  good  period,  engraved  as  the 
frontispiece  to  Mr.  Murrav's  HiaUny  of  Greek 
Sculpture,  The  eztraorclinary  abundance  of 
works  of  art  in  bronze,  found  on  almost  all 
ancient  sites,  especially  at  Uerculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  is  a  notable  fact. 

Copper  as  Coin. — In  the  coinage  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  copper  is  seldom  unalloyed.  A 
number  of  analyses  made  of  late  years  of  Greek 
coins  show  a  proportion  of  tin  of  from  10  to 
16  per  cent.,  and  an  occasional  2  to  5  per  cent, 
of  lead.  Roman  aes  stgnatum  in  republican 
times  shows  a  proportion  of  5  to  8  per  ceot.  of 
tin  and  16  to  29  of  lead.  After  the  time  of 
Augustus  a  change  was  introduced  in  the  com- 
position of  Roman  coin.  Thenceforward  sesteKii 
and  dupondii  were  made  of  brass,  that  is  to  say, 
of  a  mixture  containing  20  per  cent,  of  zinc 
and  80  of  copper ;  while  the  asses  were  made 
entirely  of  copper.  Money  of  copper  and  bronze 
stood  on  a  very  different  fxwting  in  Italy  tx>  that 
on  whioh  it  stood  in  Hellas  and  Asia.  For  in 
Western  countries  copper  was  the  usual  medium 
of  exchange  and  measure  of  value;  the  chief 
currency  consisted  in  early  times  of  huge  ingots 
of  copper  stamped  with  an  oflScial  type ;  and 
when  gold  and  silver  came  into  use,  they  at  first 
passed  merely  as  the  equivalents  aiul  representa- 
tives of  so  much  copper.  In  the  East,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  gold  and  silver  were  the 
true  media  of  exchange,  and  copper  was  used 
only  for  very  small  values,  it  was  seldom  minted 
save  as  money  of  account.  [See  McMiius.]  The 
Ptolemies  of  Egypt  minted  copper  pieces  of  full 
value ;  and  Brandes  {Oeunchtsweien,  p.  292)  is 
disposed  to  think  that  the  early  Athenian  and 
other  copper  money  was  minted  up  to  full 
weight  for  a  time.  Bnt  this  was  exceptional ; 
and  in  almost  all  Hellenic  settlements  copper 
money  was  a  currency  of  tokens;  and  the 
weight  of  it  b  consequently  most  irregular. 
Copper  money  was  first  minted  in  Greece 
towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  at  which 
period  the  cities  of  South  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Hellas  alike  began  to  strike  copper  pieces  in  place 
of  the  minute  silver  coins  which  had  hitherto 
passed  as  small  change.  Conservatives  objected 
to  the  innovation,  as  we  know  from  Aristophanes 
iFrogSj  v.  725).    [Chalcus.] 

Since  the  most  ancient  coins  in  Rome  and  the 
old  Italian  states  were  made  of  aes,  this  name 
was  given  to  money  in  general,  so  that  Ulpian 
(Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  s.  159)  says,  Etiam  ctureos  nvm" 
mo8  ae$  dicimta.  (Compare  Hor.  Ars  Poet,  345 ; 
Ep.  L  7,  23.)  For  the  same  reason  we  have  aes 
aUenwnj  meaning  debt,  and  aera  in  the  plural, 
pay  to  the  soldiers.  (Liv.  v.  4;  Plin.  Jl,  N, 
xzziv.  §1.)  The  Romans  had  no  other  oinage 
except  copper,  till  B.O.  269,  five  years  before  the 
First  Punic  War,  when  silver  was  first  coined ; 
gold  was  not  coined  till  sixty-two  vears  after 
silver.  (Plin.  ff,  N.  zxxili.  §  42,  foil.)  For  this 
reason  Argentinus,  in  the  Italian  mythology,  was 
made  the  son  of  Aesculanus.  (Quja  prius  aerea 
pecunia  in  usu  esse  coepit^post  argentea :  August. 
Civ,  Dei,  iv.  21.)  For  a  further  account  of 
Boman  copper  money,  see  As. 
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As  to  the  relations  in  Taliie  of  the  thre 
metals,  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  see  Aboextum. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  use  of  bronze  ii 
antiquity  the  reader  may  consult:  Rossignol 
Les  M^taux  dans  CAntiqtdt^;  Guillaume,  Lt 
Sculpture  en  Bronze ;  J.  Evans,  Ancient  Bronu 
Implements,  The  ancient  testimonies  as  U 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines  are  collected  bj 
Sabatier,  Production  de  VOr^  de  r Argent  et  dk 
Cuivre  Chez  les  Andens  (1850).  [P.  G.] 

AES  CmCUMFORA'NEUM,  money  bor- 
rowed  from  the  Roman  bankers  (arffentarii),  wh« 
had  shops  in  porticoes  round  the  forum.  (Cic; 
ad  Att.  ii.  1.)    [Aroentabii.]  [W.  S.] 

AES  CORIN'THIUM.    [Abs,  p.  89,  a.] 

AES  EQUESTRE,  AES  UOBDEA'RIUM, 
and  AES  MILITA'RE,  were  the  ancient  term* 
for  the  pay  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  before  the 
regular  stipendium  was  introduced.  The  aet 
equestre  was  the  sum  of  money  given  for  the 
purchase  of  the  horse  of  an  eques;  the  ae» 
hordearium,  the  sum  of  money  paid  yearly  for 
the  keep  of  the  horse  of  an  eques — in  other 
words,  the  pay  of  an  eques ;  and  the  ties  mUOare, 
the  pay  of  a  foot-soldier.    (Gaius,  ir.  27.) 

The  aes  equestre  was  probably  introduced  in 
the  Constitution  of  Servius  Tuilius,  by  way  of 
compounding  for  the  horse  previously  supplied 
at  the  public  cost  to  the  country.  It  amounted^ 
according  to  Livy  (i.  43),  to  10,000  asses: 
according  to  the  method  probably  followed  in 
Livy's  estimates  [CensusI,  this  sum  represents 
2000  libral  asses,  or  pounds  of  copper.  As  esch 
knight  had  two  horses  (Paul.  p.  221) — one  for 
himself,  one  for  his  attendant  squire — ^this  tallies 
with  Varro's  statement  {L,  L.  viii.  71),  eqman 
publicum  mille  assarium  esse. 

The    aes    hordearium  was  the    money   paid 
annually  by  the  state  for  the  purchase  of  com 
(hordeum)  for  the  equi  publici     It  was  derived 
from  the  contributions  of  the  viduae  et  or6i,  i.e. 
the  unmarried  women  (whether  widows  or  nof). 
orphans,  and  perhaps  also  childless  old  men,  past 
the  age  for  military  service.     The  sum  allowed 
to  each  knight  was  2000  asses,  i.e,  400  pounds 
of  copper :  the  total  amount  paid  to  the  180O 
knights   was    therefore    720,000    libral    asses. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  sura  was 
levied  upon  the  viduae  et  oHn  in  proportion  to 
their    rateable    property,  and    paid    into    the 
aerariumf  whence,  like  the  aes  equestre,  it  was 
distributed  by  the  tribuni  aerarii  [q.  v.].    Both 
Gaius  (iv.  27)  and  Gellius  (vii.  10)  expressly 
tell  us  that  the  knights  had  a  right  of  distraiot 
(pignoris  oapio)  against  the  tribuni  (or,  as  Gains 
says,  is  qui  distrilmebat),  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  principles  of  Roman  law  to  make  uf  doubt 
this.    The  statement  of  Cicero  that  this  practice 
was  introduced  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  is  probably 
only  based  upon  the  erroneous  notion  that  it  was 
borrowed   from   Corinth  (de  Sep.  ii.  20).    Cf. 
Lange,  Bdm,  Alt  i.  474-478 ;  Marquardt,  Bom, 
Staatsv,  ii.  90  ff,  [W.  S.]      [A.  S.  W.] 

AES  GRAVE.  This  term  was  applied  to 
the  early  Italian  copper  or  brouxe  coins,  ns 
being  heavy  money,  of  intrinsic  value,  and  not 
mere  money  of  account,  like  later  issues  of 
copper.    [As.]  [P.  0.] 

AES  MANUA'RIUM  was  the  money  woo 
in  playing  with  dice,  manibus  collectum.  Mams 
was  the  throw  in  the  game.  All  who  threw 
certain  numbers  were  obliged  to  pal  down  a 
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of  monej ;  mnd  vhoever  threw  the  Venus 

Qhm  hi^heBt  throw)  wim  the  whole  sam,  which 

mwt  called  the  ae$  maimarium,     (Gell.  XTiii.  13, 

f  4  ;  Suet.  Avg.  71.)  [W.  S.] 

ASS  MTLlTAliE.    [Aes  Equestre.] 

ABS  BUDE.    The  blocks  of  copper  of  rode 

«|iisr»   or  obloag  form,  and  roughly  stamped 

with   a   tjpe  w^ch  preceded  money  in  Italy. 

tAs.]  [P.  G.j 

ABS  nXCyBIUM,  a  Ux  pnid  by  men  who 

niched  old  age  without  having  married.   It  was 

firrt  imposed  by  the  censors,  M.  Purins  Camillus 

sad  M.  Poetnmins,  in  B.G.  403,  bat  we  do  not  know 

whether  it  continaed  to  be  levied  afterwards. 

(FcstTis,  s.  «.;  VaL  Max.  ii.  9,  §  1  ;  Pint.  Catn.  2.) 

pJEX  JUUA  ET  PaPIA  POPPAEA.]  [W.  S.] 

AESTIMA'TIO  LITIS.  [Judex.] 
ABSYllNETES(ai<rvMTi?T,  from  or<ra,  <<  a 
jost  portkm,"  hence  "  a  person  who  gives  every 
eae  his  jnst  portion  "^  originally  signified  merely 
a  judge  in  the  heroic  games,  but  afterwards 
iadieated  an  individual  who  was  occasional!? 
ioTested  voluntarily  by  his  fellow-citizens  with 
■nlimit<Hl  power  in  a  Greek  state.  His  power, 
seeotding  to  Aristotle,  partook  in  some  degree 
ef  the  nature  both  of  kingly  and  tyrannical 
aathority ;  since  he  was  appointed  legaUy  and 
rakd  over  willing  subjects,  but  at  the  same 
Hme  was  not  bound  by  any  laws  in  his  public 
aiBinistTatitm.  (Aristot.  PoUt.  iii.  9,  §  5,  iv.  8, 
(2;  Hesych.  s.  v.)  Hence  Theophrastus  calls 
the  office  rvjporrls  oi^er^  and  Dionysius  (v.  73) 
essspares  it  with  the  dictatorship  at  Rome.  It 
ws  aot  hereditary ;  but  it  was  sometimes  held 
fcr  lt£e,  and  at  other  times  only  till  some  object 
was  aceompluhed,  such  as  the  reconciling  of  the 
vaiieas  &ctioiis  in  the  state,  and  the  like.  We 
have  only  one  express  instance  in  which  a  person 
receiyed  the  title  of  Aesymnetes,  namely,  that  of 
PHtacaa,  in  If  ytilene,  who  was  appointed  to  this 
di^iaty  because  the  state  had  been  long  torn 
asaadcr  by  the  various  factions,  and  who  sue- 
eeeded  in  restoring  peace  and  order  by  his  wise 
fcguIatioDs  and  laws.  (Dionys.  v.  73;  Strab. 
xn.  p.  617;  Pint.  Solon,  4;  Diog.  La§rt.  i.  75; 
Pleha,  Lattiaooy  pp.  46,  48.)  There  were,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  many  other  persons  who  ruled 
aaier  this  title  for  a  while  in  the  various  states 
sf  Greece,  and  those  legislators  bore  a  strong 
rescmt^anoe  to  the  aesymnetes,  whom  their 
fcUow-cttizent  appointed  with  supreme  power 
to  enact  laws,  as  Dracon,  Solon,  Zaleucus,  and 
Charoiidas.  In  some  states,  such  as  Cyme  and 
(^akedon,  it  was  the  title  borne  by  the  regular 
■agistratea.  (Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterthwn.  i. 
pp.  423,  441,  2nd  ed. ;  Tittmann,  Oriech.  Staatvo, 
pL  76,  Ac ;  Schdmann,  Antuf.  Jvr.  Publ.  Graec. 
p.  88  ;  Hennann,  Staataalierth.  §  63.)  [W.  a] 
AETAa      [INTAKB;  IMPUBES.] 

AETNAEA  (Afrrom),  a  festival  celebrated 
ia  honour  of  Zens  Aetnaeus,  so  called  from 
Xoont  Aetna,  where  a  statue  had  been  erected 
to  him.  No  iMurticulars  of  this  festival  are 
knewn.     (Schol.  ad  Pind.  (H,  vi.  162.)     [L.  S.] 

AETCyiJCUM  FOEDUS  (rh  Kou^hr  r&p 
hirmkmp\  a  confederation  of  the  Aetolian  towns 
sad  tribes,  which  was  afterwards  joined  by 
towns  and  cantons  of  Greece  which  did  not 
bekmg  to  Aetolia  proper.  The  league  appears  to 
ktve  been  formed  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Chserooeia,  in  B.a  338,  to  counteract  the  in- 
iiCBee  of  Macedonia  on  the  aHairs  of  Greece. 
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Its  primary  object  therefore  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  later  league  of  the  Achaeans.  it 
has  been  suggested  by  Schttmann  {Qrieck, 
Alterth,  ii.  p.  102)  that  there  had  existed  from 
very  early  times  a  loose  kind  of  confederacy 
among  the  Aetolians,  the  centre  of  which  was 
the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  at  Thermon.  (Horn. 
11.  ii.  638;  xiii.  217.)  In  the  time  of  Thucy- 
dides  (iii.  119)  the  several  Aetolian  tribes  be- 
tween the  rivers  Achelous  and  Evenus  appear 
to  have  been  quite  independent  of  one  another, 
although  they  were  designated  by  the  common 
name  of  Aetolians  ;  but  we  nevertheless  find  that 
on  certain  occasions  they  acted  in  concert,  as,  for 
example,  when  they  sent  embassies  to  foreign 
powers,  or  when  they  had  to  ward  off  the 
attacks  of  a  common  enemy.  (Thuc.  /.  c  iii.  95, 
&C.)  It  may  therefore  be  admitted  that  there 
did  not  exist  any  regularly  organised  league 
among  the  tribes  of  Aetolia,  and  that  it  was 
only  their  common  danger  that  made  them  act 
in  concert ;  but  such  a  state  of  things,  at  any 
rate,  facilitated  the  formation  of  a  league,  when 
the  time  came  at  which  it  was  needed.  The 
league  appears  as  a  very  powerful  one  very  soon 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  viz. 
during  the  Lamian  war  against  Antipater.  (Diod. 
xix.  66 ;  XX.  99.)  How  far  its  organisation  was 
then  regulated  is  unknown,  though  a  certain 
constitution  must  have  existed  as  early  as  that 
time,  since  we  find  that  Aristotle  wrote  a  work 
on  the  Aetolian  constitution.  (Strab.  viL  p.  321.) 
But  it  was  certainly  wanting  in  internal  solidity, 
and  not  based  upon  any  firm  principles.  In 
B.G.  204,  two  of  the  heads  of  the  confederacy, 
Dorimachos  and  Scopas,  were  commissioned  to 
regulate  its  constitution,  and  it  was  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  their  regulation,  that  a  cancelling 
of  debts  was  decreed  two  years  later.  (Polyb. 
xiii.  1,  Fragm,  Hist,  68.)  The  characteristic 
difference  between  the  Aetolian  and  Achaean 
leagues,  was  that  the  former  originally  consisted 
of  a  confederacy  of  nations  or  tribes,  while  the 
latter  was  a  confederacy  of  towns.  Hence  the 
ancient  and  great  towns  of  the  Aetolians,  through- 
out  the  period  of  the  league,  are  of  no  import- 
ance and  exercise  no  influence  whatever.  Even 
Thermon,  although  it  was  the  head  of  the 
league,  and  the  place  where  the  ordinary  meet- 
ings of  the  confederates  were  held  (Polyb.  v.  8, 
xviii.  31,  xxviii.  4;  Strab.  x.  p.  463%  did  not 
serve  as  a  fortress  in  times  of  war ;  and  whenever 
the  Aetolians  were  threatened  by  any  danger, 
they  preferred  withdrawing  to  their  impregnable 
mormtains. 

The  sovereign  power  of  the  confederacy  was 
vested  in  the  general  assemblies  of  all  the  con- 
federates {Koa^hv  r&if  AfrtfAwy,  concilium  Aeto^ 
lortan\  and  this  assembly  unquestionably  had 
the  right  to  discuss  all  questions  respecting 
peace  and  war,  and  to  elect  the  great  civil  and 
military  officers  of  the  league.  It  is  however 
clear  that  those  assemblies  could  not  be  at- 
tended by  all  the  Aetolians,  for  many  of  them 
were  poor,  and  lived  at  a  great  distance,  in 
addition  to  which  the  roads  were  much  mors 
impassable  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  The 
constitution  of  the  league  was  thus  itf  theory  a 
democracy,  but  under  the  cover  of  that  name  it 
was  in  reality  an  aristocracy,  and  the  name 
Panaetolicumj  which  Livy  (xxxi.  29)  applies  to 
the  Aetolian  assembly,  must  be  understood 
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cordhigly  as  an  assembly  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  influential  persons,  who  occasionally  passed 
the  most  arbitrary  resolutions,  and  screened  the 
maddest  and  most  unlawful  acts  of  the  leading 
men  under  the  fine  name  of  a  decree  of  all  the 
Aetolians. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  ordinary 
place  of  meeting  was  at  Thermon,  but  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions  assemblies  were  also  held  in 
other  towns  belonging  to  the  league,  though 
they  were  not  situated  in  the  country  of  Aetolia 
proper,  e,g.  at  Heracleia  (Lir.  zzxiii.  3X  Nau- 
pactus  (zzxT.  12),  Hypata  (zzxri.  2,  8),  and 
Lamia  (xxzr.  43, 44).  The  questions  which  were 
to  be  brought  before  the  assembly  were  some- 
times discussed  previously  by  a  committee, 
selected  from  the  great  mass,  and  called  Apodeti 
(jkitiitkniroi,  Suid.  «.  v. ;  Liv.  zzzvi.  28).  Some 
writers  believe  that  the  Apocleti  formed  a  per- 
manent council,  and  that  the  thirty  men  sent 
out  to  negotiate  with  Antiochus  were  only  a 
committee  of  the  ApocletL  (Polyb.  iv.  9, 
XX.  10,  xzL  3;  Tittmann,  QrinA,  Slaatsverf, 
p.  727.) 

The  general  assembly  usually  met  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  officers  of  the  league  were 
elected.  (Polyb.  iv.  37.)  The  highest  among 
tiwm,  as  among  these  of  the  Achaean  league, 
bore  the  tiUe  of  arpafnff6sy  whoee  office  lasted 
only  for  one  year.  The  first  whose  name  is 
known  was  Eurydamos,  who  commanded  the 
Aetolians  in  the  war  against  the  Galatisns. 
(Pans.  x.  16,  §  2.)  The  strategus  had  the  right 
to  convoke  the  assembly;  he  presided  in  it, 
introduced  the  subjects  for  deliberation,  and 
levied  the  troops.  (liv.  xxxviiL  4.)  He  had  his 
share  of  the  booty  made  in  war,  but  was  net 
allowed  to  vote  in  decisions  upon  peace  or  war. 
(Liv.  xzxv.  25.)  This  was  a  wise  precaution,  as 
a  sanguine  stn^gus  might  easily  have  involved 
the  league  in  wan  vrhlch*  would  have  been 
ruinous  to  the  nataoB.  His  name  was  signed  to 
all  public  docaments,  treaties,  and  decrees  of  the 
general  assemMy.  An  ezception  occurs  in  the 
peace  with  the  Romand,  because  they  themselves 
dictated  it  and  abandoned  the  usual  form. 
(Polyb.  xziL  15.)  Respeeting  the  mode  of 
election,  we  are  told  hj  HesycUus  (a.  v,  icvdfjL^ 
^rmrpi^y,  that  it  was  decided  by  white  -and  black 
.  beans,  and  not  by  voting,  but  by  drawing  lots. 
The  authority  on  widch  the  statement  of 
Hesychius  is  based  can  be  of  no  weight,  and 
we  must  suppose  that  the  election  was  made  by 
voting  (see  Schttmann,  Orieok,  Alt,  ii.  p.  105). 

The  officers  nezt  in  rank  to  the  strategus  were 
the  hipparchus  and  the  public  scribe.  (Polyb. 
xxiL  15;  oomp.  Liv.  xxxviii.  11.)  We  further 
hear  of  o^velpoi,  who  act  as  arbiters  (Bockh, 
Oorp,  LuKr.  vol.  n.  p.  633),  and  yofuypd^iy  who 
however  may  have  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
making  of  laws  than  the  Athenian  nomothetae. 
(Bockh,  L  c  pp.  857,  858.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  points  above  men- 
tioned, the  constitution  of  the  AetoHan  league  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity.  There  are,  however, 
two  things  which  appear  to  have  had  an  in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  confederacy:  first,  the 
circumstance  that  its  members  were  scattered 
over  a  large  tract  of  country,  and  that  besides 
Aetolia  proper  and  some  neighbouring  countries, 
•nch  as  Locris  and  Thessaly,  it  embraced  towns 
iB.the  heart  of  Peloponnesus,  the  island  of  Cephal- 
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lenia  in  the  west,  and  in  the  east  the  town  of 
Cios  on  the  Propontis ;  in  the  second  place,  many 
of  the  confederates  had  been  forced  to  join  the 
league,  and  were  ready  to  abandon  H  again  as 
soon  ta  an  opportunity  offered.     (Polyb.  iv.  25 ; 
comp.  zxii.  13,  15;  lAv.  xxxviiL  9,  11.)    The 
towns  which  belonged  to  the  league  of  courw 
enjoyed  isop<dity  ;    but,  as  it  endeavoured  to 
increase  its  strength  in  all  possible  ways,  tlie 
Aetolians  also  formed  connections  of  friendship 
and  alliances  with  other  states  which  did  not 
join  the  league.     (Polyb.  ii.  46^     The  political 
existence  of  the  league  was  destroyed  in  B.C.  189 
by  the  treaty  with  Rome,  whereby  they  became 
subjects   of  Rome;  and  the   treachery  of  the 
Roman  party  among  the  Aetolians  themselves 
caused  in  B.O.  167  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
leading  patriots  to  be  put  to  death,  and  those 
who  survived  the  massacre  were  carxiod  to  Rome 
as  prisoners.     (Liv.  xlv.  31 ;  JusUn.  zxxiii.  2.) 
An  Aetdian,  like  an  Achaean,  league  continued 
to  exist  under  the  Roman  dominion  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Pausanias  (z.  38),  but  it  was  with- 
out any  political  significance.   (Comp.  Tittmaaa, 
Darsteliumg  der  Griech,  SkuUtverf.  p.  721,  &c. ; 
Lucas,    Ueber   Polyb.    Darsteliunff   den    AeM. 
BundeSf  K6nigsberg,  1827,  4to ;  K.  F.  Hermann, 
GriecJL  Staataaltertk.  §  183;  Sohorn,  QtsohMe 
QrieohenL  p.  25,  &c ;  Brandst&ter,  Die  Getok. 
des  Aeiol.  Landee^  Volhet  und  Bvndee^  p.  298, 
&c.)  [L.  S.] 

AETO^A  a^rmpM).    [FASTiannf .] 

AFFI'NES,  AFFrNITAS,^r  ADFI'NBS, 
ADFI'NITAS.  Affinitas  is  the  term  used  in 
Roman  law  to  express  the  relationship  of  the 
husband  to  the  oo^no^i  of  his  wife,  and  of  wife 
to  the  eognati  of  her  husbaad.  The  eoffmdi 
of  the  husband  and  of  the  wife  are  not  afih$8 
to  one  another. 

Affinitaa  is  created  by  and  eontinnes  only 
during  marriage,  but  its  legal  oonsequenoes  nnr 
come  into  operatian  after  the  termination  of  the 
marriage  on- which  it  was  founded.  (Gains,  i.  63 ; 
Frag.  Vat.  J  303.) 

By  mere  betrothal  a  ^relatioBsfaip  was  created 
which  ia  treated  to  some  extent  as  equivalent  to 
affinitaa.  It  is  sometimes  described  by  that 
term.    (Dig.  38,  10,  6,  §  1.) 

Although  afinea  may  be  more  or  less  nearly 
connected,  they  are  not,  like  cogtutti^  di«tin- 
gnished  by  degrees  (^radtai),  but  by  puiicular 
terms^ 

The  ftither  of  a  husband  is  the  aoce^  of  the 
husband's  wife,  and  the  father  of  a  wife  is  the 
9oeer  of  the  wife^  husband ;  the  term  aocrw 
expresses  the  same  affinltv  with  respect  to  the 
husband's  and  wife's  mothers.  A  son's  wife  is 
nurua  or  danghter-in*law  to  the  son's  parents ; 
a  wife's  husband  is  gener  or  son-in-law  to  the 
wife's  parents.  Thus  the  atmsy  awa^—fHster, 
mater— o{  the  wife  become  by  the  marriage 
respectively,  the  aocer  megnua,  proaocrus^  or 
aocrua  magna — aooeTf  aocrua — of  the  husband, 
who  becomes  with  respect  to  them  severally 
progener  and  genet. 

In  like  manner,  the  corresponding  ancestors  of 
the  husband  respectivelv  assume  the  same  names 
with  respect  to  the  son  s  wife,  who  becomes,  with 
respect  to  them,  pronurua  and  nurua.  The  son 
and  daughter  of  a  husband  or  wife  bom  of  a 
prior  marriage  are  called  privignua  and  prmgnOf 
with  respect  to  their  step-father  or  step-mothers 
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resptct  to  snoh  ckildrcn  the  fUp- 
and  ftep-moUier  are  Mrerally  called 
and  moMrca.  The  kostwnd's  brother 
Jnir  with  nspeei  to  the  wife,  and  hit 
coBMi  gl»  (the  Gi««k  ydkmsy 
Affinity  in  the  direct  Use  was  alwaji  impedi- 
to  marnaga,  bat  not  collatanl  (Cic.  de 
Dm,  L  46;  VaL  Max.  i«  S,  §  4).  Marriage 
vftk  a  Mother's  widow  and  with  a  wife's  sister 
SHU  prohibited  by  imperial  CoustitattoiM  (Cod. 
T.5^  aa.  5,  8,  9;  Dig.  38,  10,  4^  {  3;  Paehta, 
§196).  [p.  L.]    [E.A.W.] 

AGAIMAr&yvA^aX    [^atpabia.] 
AOAMIOU    GBAFHjr  iityanUw  ypwf^y 
At  Sfsrta,  pcooaedinga  migbi  be  taken  against 
who  fliarriod  too  late  (ypafii  ^iyofdni) 
VBaaitablj  (ypai^  nuaiyatdov)  as  well   as 
i  tiioae  who  did  not  marry  at  all  (^ygyJov). 
TWpoahywaaArMiia.    (PoUu,  riii.  40 ;  Plat. 
ZfCKn^  ]5.>     [MATBTMOmUM.] 

Whctho*  tharo  was  any  such  interference  with 
iafiryoal  Hbcrtj  at  Athens  doring  the  demo- 
cBtie  period  is  more  than  doubtfol.  The 
1^1  m  I  of  paanges  in  Platarch  (cU  Am.  FroliSy 
f.  493e)  and  PoUnx  (uu  48)  is  rejected  1^ 
Jiaer  (JiL  iVoostt,  p.  287^  Westermann  (in 
Ftalf:,  s.  IT  (iymftai\  and  Caillemer  (in  Darenberff 
and  Sag^X-  ^<^  mention  of  k^mftUv  jpm^ 
m.  the  oratoia,  eren  when  we  nlighi 
oispecfe  it;  as  wben  proof  is  required  that 
had  died  unmarried  (Demosth.  c  Leo<^ar, 
fk  li»6, 1 18;  1089,  §  80).  On  the  other  hand, 
aatsin  diwhiKtios  attached,  at  Athens,  to  the 
state  of  eeHbncj ;  thoeo  who  entered  pnblic  life^ 
m  f^iropu  or  ^rpaniyoi,  were  reqaired  wmida- 
wmmirBm  jenri&To^ff  v^juvs  (Deinarch*  c  Demotth, 
f^9%%^7%^     PUto  eharacteristicallj  proposes 
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tha 


marriage  on  all  dtizens  before  their 
hy  fines  and  atimia  (Xe^*  ir.  p«  721 

i  kya  down  the  rule  thai  In  choosing  a 

ought  to  consnlt  the  intarest  of 

asid  not  his  own  pleasare  CLtg*  tL 

AGA'SO^  M.  groom,  a  slave  whose  bnsiness  it 
wsa  to  takecnre  of  the  horses.  (Plant.  Mer9,  ▼. 
9»U;  liv.  xlm.  5;  Plin.  Jf.  N.  zxxt.§  134.) 
ia  also  oaed  for  a  driver  of  bcAsts  of 
(ApoL  Met  Ti*  Ck  18»  vii*  c  IB),  and  is 
appBad  to  a  slave  who  Jiad  Uf  perform 
t^  lowest  mcobl  duties*  <Hor.  iSin^  u.  8,  72 ; 
ftaa. T.  76.)  [W.S.] 

A6ATHOEBGI  {kytfio^fy^  In  time  of 
w  tho  kii^  of  Sputa  had  a-  body-gnard  of 
»9  knighu  (imZrV  of  whom  the  five  eldest 
every  jenr^  smd  were  employed  for  one 
r,  ander  tiM  name  of  agatAoergij  in  missiona 
states.  ^erod.L67.)  It  has  been 
by  some  writers  that  the  agathoergi 
not  attain  that  rank  merely  by  seniority, 
wcc«  selected  from  the  hnth  by  the  ephors 
vttkoat  refcrenee  to  agew  (Ruhnken,  Ad  Timaei 
Z«x«fu  J^iaL  s.  V. ;  Heaydu  «.  a ;  Bekker,  Anecd. 
vnL  L  p.  209.)  [W.  S.] 

AG'KLA  (Ay^X  an  assembly  of  vouag  men 
in  Crete,  who  Uved  together  from  their  seven- 
teenth year  till  the  time  of  their  marriage.  Up  to 
tka  end  of  their  siztoenth  year  they  remained  in 
tksir  fitther's  honse;  and  firom  the  eircumstanoe 
ef  their  belonging  to  no  ageiOy  they  were  called 
hkeyktL,  They  wen  thai  enrolled  in  ag^htf 
which  were  of  an  aristocratic  natnie»  and  gave 
power  to  poitioiilar  fiunUies.    An  ag$ki 


always  consisted  of  the  sons  of  the  most  noble 
citizens,  who  were  nstlally  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  father  of  the  youth  who  had  been  the 
means  of  collecting  the  ageia.  It  was  the  duty 
of  this  person,  called  4)rtAdnff,  to  superintend 
the  military  and  gymnastic  exerdses  of  the 
youths  (who  were  ouled  irf4kaffroi)j  to  accom- 
pany them  to  the  chase,  and  to  punish  them 
when  disobedient.  He  was  accountable,  how- 
ever, to  the  state,  which  supported  the  agela  at 
the  public  expense.  All  the  members  of  an  ^^ela 
were  obliged  to  marry  at  the  same  time.  When 
they  ceased  to  belong  to  an  ag^la,  they  partook 
of  the  public  meals  for  men  (ArSpew)  [SnUTiA]. 
These  institutiona  were  afterwards  preserved  in 
only  a  few  states  of  Crete,  such  for  instance  as 
lATctus.  (Ephorus,  €^,  Strab.  x.  p.  480,  Ice; 
Heracl.  Pent,  c  3 ;  H5ck,  Creta,  iiL  p.  100,  &c. ; 
Mttller,  Dor,  iv.  5,  §  3  ;  Hermann,  Orieoh. 
8iaat9aiterthUmer,  £  22;  Wachsmnth,  Hell^n, 
AUerthumakundey  vol.  L  p.  362,  2nd  ed. ;  Krause, 
Die  Gjfnmastih  u.  AgomtUk  d.  ffelknm^  p.  690, 
&C.)  At  Sparta  the  youths  left  their  parents' 
houses  at  seven  years  of  age  and  entered  the 
fiovau  [W.  S.] 

AGEIfA  (iytifim,  from  iyti),  the  name  of  a 
choeen  body,  of  troope  in  the  Macedonian  army, 
forming  the  royal  guard,  consisting  of  horso- 
soldiers  and  foot-SMdiers,  but  usiully  of  the 
former.  It  seems  to  have  varied  in  number; 
sometimes  it  consisted  of  150  men,  at  other 
times  of  300,  and  in  later  times  it  contained  as 
many  as  1000  or  2000  men.  (Arrian,  Anab,  i. 
1,  §11;  a.  8,4  3;  iv.  24,  §  1 ;  Diod.  xix.  27, 
28;  liv.  xxxvii.  40;  xlii.  51>58;  Curt.  iv.  13; 
Polyb.  V.  25,  65^  xxxi.  3;  Appian,  iS!^.  32; 
Hesych.  and  Suid.  «.  «.  (  fiustath.  4ui  Od..  i. 
p.  1399,62.)  [W.S.] 

AOEOBGIOU  DIES'  (jh^mn^  lUat)  is 
nowhere  mentioned  in  the  claancal  writeiVy  but 
is  thus  explained  by  grammarians :  oii^mW«i  t^ 

hr4fynrr^  4dirpf  Irecra  6  Seow^ift  d4ic4Ci|rai 
T^  vapoXa^^i  (Bekk.  Anecd,  pp.  ,20|  336).  It 
has  hsen  argued  from  the  use  of  tho  W9sd 
vmpaXafiHi^  that  the  right  of  bringing  this  aoticn 
was  confined  to  tha  owner  of  mortgaged  land  a^ 
against  the  mortgagee  or  iocumbzanoery  and  did 
not  extend  to  ord^ary  tenancy  (/a4##^«ff#ai) ; 
but  it  was  probably  general  (CaiUemer,  Jtjv. 
in  Darembergand  Saglio, against  Buohsenschiits, 
BesUz  md  Erwerhy  p.  93).  [W.  W.> 

AG£B  and  AGEB  PUBLIGUS.  [AfiftA- 
BIAE  LsfiEs;  Agbimetatio.] 

AGEB  8ANCTUS  (rdfiwos).  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  lands  in  Greece  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  rell^on,  see  Temesob  ;  for  an  account 
of  those  in  Rome,  see  Saobroos.  [W.  S.] 

AQETOltlA  (4yirr^io).    [CABNEikJ 

AGGER  (x^/MiX  from  <id  and  gero,  was  used 
in  general  for  a  heap  or  mound  of  any  kind 
which  might  be  made  of  stones,  wood,  earth,  or 
any  other  substance.  It  wa^  more  particularly 
applied  to  a  mound,  usually  composed  of  earth, 
which  was  raised  round  a  besieged  town,  and 
which  was  gradually  increased  in  breadth  and 
height,  till  it  equalled  or  overtopped  the  walls. 
Hence  we  find  the  expressions  aggere  cppidum 
oppugnare,  aggere  oppidum.  omgere;  and  the 
making  of  the  agger  is  expressed  by  the  verbs 
exeirnere,  conttruere,  jacere,  faoere,  6c  Some  of 
these  aggeree  were  gigantic  works,  flankied  ^th 
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tower*  to  defend  the  vorkmen  and  loldiere,  ■nd 
aanDDQDtod  bf  panipet*,  behind  which  the 
•oldien  could  diacbuge  nioitn  upon  the  be- 
■ieged  town*.  At  the  liege  of  ATuicom,  Citeur 
nited  in  twentj-GTe  dayt  an  agger  330  feet 
broad,  and  BO  leet  high.    (£.  0.  TiL  S4.)    Ai 


Agger,  ban  Calnmn  Dl  Tr^u. 

the  agger  wu  >ometimes  made  of  wood,  hnrdlet, 
and  similBr  nut«iii1i,  we  read  of  iti  being  aet 
on  fire,  (Ur.  ihtJ.  23  ;  Caet  B.  G.  vii.  24. 
B.  C.  ii.  14,  15.)  The  word  agger  wai  alw 
applied  to  the  eirthen  wall  eurronndtng  ■  Ro- 
man encampment,  compoaed  of  the  earth  dug 
from  the  ditch  (/aiaa),  which  wu  ngual!7  nine 
feet  broad  and  seren  feet  deep ;  bnt  if  uaj 
attaclc  was  apprehended,  the  depth  waa  increased 
to  twelTc  feet,  and  the  breadth  to  thirteen  feet. 
Sharp  atakes,  &c.,  were  niuallir  liied  npon  the 
agger,  which  was  then  called  ooJ/un.  When 
both  wordi  are  nsed  <ai  in  Caesar,  B.  O.  rii.  72, 
agger  ae  mtfun)),  the  agger  meani  the  mound  of 
earth ;  and  the  vallnm  the  aharp  atakea  (valti) 
which  wcrv  filed  upon  the  agger. 

At  Rome,  the  formidable  rampart  erected  bf 
Servma  Tnllini  to  protect  the  north-eaatern  aide 
of  Rome  waa  called  o^^.  Iteiteoded  eerenatadia, 
or  about  1400  ^srdi,  from  the  ForU  Collina 
to  the  Porta  Laqailina,  at  the  back  of  the 
Eaquiline  hiU,  vhere  Kome  ia  leaat  fortified  by 
nature.  It  waa  fifl;  feet  broad,  and  protected 
bj  ■  ditch  a  hundred  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet 
deepi  and  the  Servian  wall  waa  carried  along 
the  top  of  it.  (Cic  (fa  Bep.  ii.  6 ;  Dionya.  ii. 
68.)  Pliny  (,H.  N.  iii.  S  67)  attnbatea  the 
erection  of  thia  rampart  to  Tarquiniua  Superbni, 
who  may  bare  completed  the  work  of  hia  prede- 
ceaaor.  Recent  eicarationi  bare  greatly  cleared 
up  the  aubject  of  thii  agger^  which  the  older 
wrttera  aometimea  failed  to  diitinguiib  from  the 
wall  itself.  (See  Bnm,  Borne,  p.  48  «.,  and 
them ""  "■     —  "" 

AG 

AOMEN.    [ExEBCirna.] 

AONA'Tt.    [CoauATi.] 

AQNO'MEN.    [NoMES.] 

AO'OLUU,  a  ahepherd't  ttuWipastoralt  baea- 
Iwn  quo  peaudea  agvntw,  Feitni,  1. 1.),  identified 
by  Rich  with  the  ataff  of  the  modern  druTen  of 
the  Cdmpagna, "  formed  by  a  longatraieht  thoot 
of  prickly  pear."  f  J.  H.  F,] 

AGONAXEB.    [Saui.] 

AGONAT-r A,  AGCKNIA  or  AGONAXES 
DIES.anamegiTen  to  fonrfeatiTalain  the  Roman 
calendar.  Many  diiferent  eiplanationa  hare  been 
giren  of  the  name  (cf.  Of.  Fail.  i.  31B'.')32; 
Feat.  Epa.  a.  r. ;  Varr.  L.  L.  ri.  12),  moit  of  them 
qnile  abtnrd.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
is  derired  &om  the  Old  Latin  agmia,  "arictim," 


AGOBA 

or  agonium,  "a  featiral,' a  word  alMi  found  li 
other  Italian  dialecta  (Comen,  I*  396  ;  Cortioi 

Priacmlet,  i.  209). 

1.  On  Jan.  9  the  rtx  oflered  in  the  r^jia  i 
ram  in  honour  of  Janaa  (Cal.  Praetinst. ;  Or 
Flat.  i.  33»).  Thia  aacrifice  waa  uid  to  hart 
been  inatituted  by  Noma  (Uacrob.  i.  4,  7). 

a.  On  March  17,  the  day  of  the  Liberalia, 
called  according  to  Maaarina  {apud  Macrob.  i 
4,  15)  the  Agoninm  Martiale,  a  victim  wai 
oflerad  by  the  Silii  agonalet  on  the  Modi  Quin- 
nalis,  bence  sometimes  called  Jfoiu  Agomis,  in 
honoar  of  Mars,  or  more  probably  of  QolriDOi. 
(Cal.  Vatic.) 

3.  On  May  21  there  was  a  featiral  called  in 
the  Cal.  Venns.  Agon,  Vediooi,  when  a  rictim 
waa  offered  to  Vejoria  in  hii  temple  on  the  Capi- 
toline  hill. 

4.  On  Dec  11  there  was,  according  to  Festui, 
a  festival  called  Sejytimentium,  when  aacri6ce 
waa  offered  on  each  of  the  seren  hilla.  This  is 
denoted  in  the  Fasti  Amiteniini(C./.Z..,  p.  32o) 
AO.  1^.,  interpreted  by  Hommsen  «a  Agonia 
Inui.  (Cf.  Uarquardt,  BSm.  Siaalto.  ii).  p.  310, 
note ',  HnsAke,  Dot  aiit  rBm.  JaJir,  Brealan, 
1869,  pp.  247-a)  [A.  S.  W.] 

AGO'NES  {IrrArts),  the  general  term  among 
the  Greeks  for  the  contests  at  their  great  national 
Ksmes.  rOLTHFia,  Pfthia,  Nehea.  Isrnma.] 
The  woi^waa  also  used  to  sivnify  lawiuila,  and 
was  especially  employed  in  the  phrase  ityirti 
Ti/iKTo/  and  iTtfiifTot.     [TlMBMA,]  (TV.  S.} 

AGONOTHETAE  (ItwoMtu)  were  per- 
sons, in  the  Grecian  games,  who  decided  diipntH 
and  adjndged  the  prizes  to  the  victors.  Origin- 
ally, the  person  who  institnted  the  conteat  and 
offered  the  prise  was  the  ogonotKetta,  and  this 
continued  to  be  the  practice  in  thoae  games 
which  were  Inatituted  by  kings  or  private  per- 

tha  Isthmian,  Pythian,  4c.,  the  agonollietae  were 
either  the  representatives  of  different  stotei,  at 
the  Amphictrons  at  the  Pythian  games,  or  were 
chosen  from  the  people  in  whose  country  the 
games  were  celebrated.  During  the  flonriihing 
times  of  the  Grecian  republics,  the  Eleiana  were 
the  agonothgtae  in  the  Olympic  games,  the  Corin- 
thians in  the  Isthmian  games,  the  Amphictyons 
in  the  Pythian  gamea,  and  the  Corinthians, 
Argiret,  and  inhabitants  of  Cleonae  in  the 
Nemaean  games.  The  i7««f^ai  irere  alia 
called  aiffv/vrrrai,  iyenfipxoif  iywroiinai,  iMX^ 
0<Tai,  faffSeix'i  or  faW>*iltin  (from  the  stsff 
they  carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority),  Bf^ 
Seit,  jSpo^ivTof.  [Olthpia,  Pttum,  Nemei, 
Inama.]  [W.  S.] 

AG'OBA  {kfiipi).  I.  Agora  means  an  »- 
•emhly  of  nnj  nature,  and  is  nauallr  employed 
by  Ho'ncrforthe  general  assembly  of  the  people. 
The  agora  seems  to  hare  been  considered  an 
essential  part  in  the  constitution  of  the  early 
Grecian  states,  since  the  barbarity  and  nn- 
civitiaed  condition  of  the  Cyclops  is  character^ 
ised  by  their  wanting  such  an  assembly.  (Hon. 
Od.  ix,  112.)  The  agora,  though  naually  con- 
voked by  the  king,  appears  to  hare  been  also 
summoned  at  times  by  some  distinguished  chief- 
tain, as,  for  eiample,  by  Achilles  befcre  Troy. 
(Hom.  n.  i.  54.)  The  king  occupied  the  moat 
important  seat  in  these  assemblies,  and  near  him 
aat  the  nobles,  while  the  people  eat  in  a  circle 
around  them.     The  power  and   righta  of  tha 
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p«aple   in  ihete  assemblies  hare  been  tbe  inb- 
iect  of  iBiich  dispote.     PUtner,  Tittmann,  and 
Xxfceseh    in  hit  oommentaiy  on    the  Odyssey, 
laaiiitaui  that  the  people  was  allowed  to  speak 
a»i  Tote ;  whUe  Mailer  (Dor.  iiL  1,  §  3),  who  is 
feUoved  by  Grote  {Bist.  cf  Greece,  rol.  u.  p.  91), 
■*•"»♦*»"•  that  the  nobles  were  the  only  persons 
w^  (woposed  measures,  deliberated,  and  voted, 
aad  tkat  the  people  was  only  present  to  hear 
the  debate,  and  to  express  its  feeling  as  a  body ; 
whieh  expressions  might  then  be  noticed  by  a 
pria^  of  a  mild  disposition.    The  latter  view 
of  the  question  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
ia  DO  passage  in  the  Odyssey  is  any  common 
tasBk  represented  as  taking  part  in  the  discns- 
sn ;  while,  in  the  Iliad,  Ulysses  inflicts  per- 
se^ chastisement  upon  Thenites,  for  presuming 
to  attack  the  nobles  in  the  agora.     (//.  iL  211- 
377.)    The  people  appear  to  have  been  only 
eslled  together  to  hear  what  had  been  already 
sgreed  upon  in  the  conncil  of  the  nobles,  which 
is  called  ^ovA^  (//.  IL   53,  tL  114,  yiporr^s 
jSnAcvroiX  and  e6mcos  (Od  ii.  26),  and  some- 
tiBes  even  ky^d,  {Od,  ix.  112 ;  iLyopai  fiovXri- 
^lifM}.    Justice  was  administered  in  the  agora  by 
the  k^  or  chie&  (Hes.  Th«)g.  85 ;  Horn.  Ji,  xviii. 
4f7,  Od,  xiL  4^i9%  &c.,  but  the  people  had  no 
share  in  its  administration,  and  the  agora  served 
■snly  the  purpose  of  publicity.    The  common 
skans  nsed  in  reference  to  the  agora  are  cir 
aysyl^  coA^cv;  kyof^r  woutoBai^  rf^co^ai ;  c2f 
tV  ^yofV''  ^ctdreu,  &7€(p€<r0cu,  &c.     (Wachs- 
nnth,  HeUem.  Alierthtmuk,  vol.  L  p.  346, 2nd  ed. ; 
Bensaan,  Zeftr&Mcft.  d.  Qriech.  Staatsalt.  §  55 ; 
€lret«,  mat  of  Greece^  vol.  ii.  pp.  91-101.) 

Anioag  the  Athenians,  the  proper  name  for 
the  iinih^  of  the  people  was  imcAtyoia,  and 
sBsng  the  Dorians  hiSa.  The  term  agora  was 
confined  at  Athens  to  the  assemblies  of  the 
phylae  and  demL  (Aesch.  c.  Ctet,  §  27,  p.  50, 
37 ;  Schfioann,  de  CormtUs  Athen.  p.  27,  Aniiq, 
Jnr.fM.  Qraec  pp.  203,  205;  BOckh,  Corp, 
ToL  L  p.  125.)  In  Crete  the  original 
ityo^  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  popu- 
lar sssembUes  till  a  late  period.  (Bekker, 
AaaoioL  voL  I.  p.  210.)  [W.  S.] 

%,  Agora  was  also  the  place  of  public  assem- 
Uy  in  a  Greek  city,  both  for  traffic  and  for 
ti»  trsosaction  of  all  public  business.  It  an- 
iras  to  tbe  Roman  forum ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
iBposiable  to  keep  these  two  subjects  entirely 
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the  earliest  times,  the  agora  was  merely  an 
piece  of  ground,  which  was  generally  in 
Irai  of  the  royal  palace,  and  in  seaport  towns 
doM  to  the  harbour.     The  agora  of  Troy  was 
ia  the  citadel.      Here  the  chiefs  met  in  council 
sad  sat  in  judgment,  and  the  people  assembled 
to  witness  athletic  games.     It  was  evidently 
also  the  place  of  traffic  and  of  general  inter- 
teozM;  in   one  pasnge  of  Homer  we  have  a 
hrdy  picture  of  the  idlers  who  frequented  it. 
ll  was  enclosed  with  large  stones  sunk  into  the 
earth,  and  seats  of  marble  were  placed  in  it  for 
the  diiefii  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  it  was  hal- 
lowed by  the  shrine  of  one  or  more  divinities. 
In  the  agon  which  Homer  particularly  describes 
—that  of  the  Phaeacians — there  was  a  temple 
tf  Poseidon.    (Horn.  77.  iL  788,  vii.  345,  346, 
XTnl  497-306 ;  Od,  tL  263-285,  viii  16,  109, 
iri3«l.) 
Oii  of  this  simple   arrangement  arose  the 


magnificent  kyopA  of  later  times,  which  con- 
sisted of  an  open  space,  enclosed  by  porticoes  or 
colonnades,  divided  into  separate  parts  for  the 
various  occupations  which  were  pursued  in  it, 
adorned  with  statues,  altars,  and  temples,  and 
built  about  with  edifices  for  the  transaction  of 
public  and  private  business,  and  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

Our  information  respecting  these  edifices  is 
rather  scanty.  The  chief  authorities  are  Pausa- 
nias  and  Vitrnvius.  The  existing  ruins  are  in 
such  a  state  as  to  give  us  very  little  help. 

We  have,  first  of  all,  in  this,  as  in  other 
departments  of  architecture,  to  distinguish  the 
ancient  style  from  that  introduced  by  the  Greeks 
of  Ionia  after  the  Persian  war,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  Hippodamus  of  Miletus  [see  Diet,  of 
Biog,  s.  v.],  whose  connexion  with  the  building 
of  kyopai  of  a  new  form  is  marked  by  the  name 
'ImrDSo^efa,  which  was  applied  to  the  agora  in 
the  Peiraeus.  (Harpocr.  s.  r.  *I«To8afie(a.)  The 
general  character  of  the  Greek  hiyopd,  is  thus 
described  by  Vitruviua  (v.  1):  "The  Greeks 
arrange  their  fora  in  a  square  form,  with  very 
wide  double  colonnades,  and  adorn  them  with 
columns  set  near  one  another,  and  with  stone  or 
marble  entablatures,  and  they  make  walks  in  the 
upper  stories." 

Among  the  iiyopai  described  by  Pausanias, 
that  of  the  Eleians  is  mentioned  by  him  (vi.  24) 
as  being  "  not  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  the 
lonians  and  the  Greek  cities  adjoining  Ionia,  but 
it  is  built  in  the  more  ancient  fashion,  with 
porticoes  separated  from  one  another,  and  streets 
between  them.  Bat  the  name  of  the  agora  in 
our  days  is  hippodromos,  and  the  people  of  the 
country  exercise  their  horses  there.  But  of  the 
porticoes,  the  one  towards  the  south  is  of  the 
Dorian  style  of  work,  and  the  pillars  divide  it  into 
three  parts  (in  this  the  Hellanodicae  generally 
pass  the  day) ;  but  against  these  (pillars)  they 
place  altars  to  Zeus ...  To  one  going  along  this 
portico,  into  the  agora,  there  lies  on  the  left, 
along  the  further  side  of  this  portico,  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  Hellanodicae  (6  'EAAorodifcei^y) ;  and 
there  is  a  street  which  divides  it  from  the  agora 
.  . .  And  near  the  portico  where  the  Hellanodicae 
pass  the  day  is  another  portico,  there  being  one 
street  between  them :  this  the  Eleians  call  the 
Corcyraean  portico  "  (because  it 'was  built  from 
the  tithe  of  spoil  taken  from  the  Corcyraeans  in 
war).  "  But  the  style  of  the  portico  is  Dorian 
and  double,  having  columns  on  the  one  side  to- 
wards the  agora,  and  on  the  other  side  towards 
the  parts  beyond  the  agora;  and  along  the 
middle  of  it  is  a  wall,  which  thus  supports  the 
roof;  and  images  are  placed  on  both  sides  against 
the  wall."  He  then  proceeds  to  mention  the 
ornaments  of  the  agora, — namely,  the  statue  of 
the  philosopher  Pyrrhon  ;  the  temple  and  statue 
of  Apollo  Acesius ;  the  statues  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon ;  the  temple  of  the  Graces,  with  their 
wooden  statues,  of  which  the  dress  was  gilt,  and 
the  hands  and  feet  were  of  white  marble ;  the 
temple  of  Seilenus,  dedicated  to  him  alone,  and 
not  in  common  with  Dionvsus;  and  a  monu- 
mental shrine,  of  peculiar  form,  without  walls, 
but  with  oak  pillars  supporting  the  roof,  which 
was  reported  to  be  the  monument  of  Oxylus. 
The  agora  also  contained  the  dwelling  of  the 
sixteen  females,  who  wove  in  it  the  sacred  robe 
for  Hera.    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  several  of 


thsM  dftaili  conGim  tha  high  aBtiqnitj  which  I  BaHhmtt  bei  (fen  Alttn,  Taf.  iii.  Sg.    5.)      Wi 
Panuniu  usigos  to  thi»  &gora.  pre   it,  not  na  fveliag  utiilied  of  ltd   compleb 

Hirt  bu  drawn  ant  ths  foUovlng  plu  from  I  accuracf,  but  u  >  OMful  conunontarT'  oo  Pan- 
tlia  description  of  PanuDlu.     (QeicAiiMt  dtr  \  mdUi. 
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Qiomid-plHi  of  Dm  oM  Agm  it  EllB. 


A,  the  chief  opt*  ipaet  of  the  agora,  cmiled,  in 
the  time  of  PuuuiiM,  liippadmiimt ;  a,  colomuda 
MpUktid  bj  Ureeti,  b;  B,  the  (toft  in  which  the 
Helluiwiicu  ut,  diTided  (tdid  the  agora  by  a 
iticet  o;  c  the  houu  of  the  Hellannlicae ;  z, 
the  tholn*  1  D,  the  CorcTTsean  atoa,  compoMd  of 
two  part*,  c  looking  into  the  agon,  and  d  look- 
ing away  &om  it ;  t,  g,  h,  email  timplca ;  /, 
(tatues  of  the  Son  and  Moon;  i,  monameat  of 
Oirloa ;  k,  house  of  the  liiteen  women. 

^  thii  agora  the  ttoa,  B,  auiwen  to  the  later 
latitica,  and  the  houie,  C,  to  the  pryliaaian  in 
other  Onek  JryopiJ.  With  reepMt  to  the  other 
parti,  it  ia  pretty  evident  that  the  chief  open 
apace,  a,  which  Paueonias  calli  ib  UniSporTnt 
iytiiat,  waa  dcTOted  to  public  aaarmbliea  and 
eietdao,  and  the  eroel  (a),  with  their  inlerreo- 
ing  atneta  0),  to  prirate  hnaineu  and  traffic 
Out  trace*  a  reiemblance  of  fonn  between  the 
UeiaD  ^ora  and  the  forum  of  Trajan.  It  ia 
VTident  that  th*  wordi  of  VitniTiiia,  above 
qnoted,  refer  to  the  mora  modern,  or  Ionian 
form  of  the  agoia,  ■>  repreaentad  in  the  follow- 
iag  plan,  which  is  alio  taken  from  Uirt  (OocAkUc 
(far  BatJoMtt,  Xli.  dg.  1)  I— 

A,  the  open  conrt,  lurroundad  hj  double  coIdd- 
nadea  and  ahopi ;  B,  the  curia ;  c,  the  chief 
temple,  also  nied  aa  a  traMurj  ;  D,  the  basilica. 


Flan  of  a  Bntk  Agora.  accsTdlOK  to 


or  court  of  Justice ;  E,  the  tholus,  in  connaiioa 
with  the  other  rooms  of  the  pTytaneinm,  e,  d. 

The  out  below,  which  ia  also  frtaa  Hirt,  Tf 
preaents  a  section  of  the  agon  made  along  tbs 
dotted  line  on  the  plan. 


We  gain  hrther  information  respecting  the 
buildings  connected  with  the  agora,  and  the 
work)  of  art  with  nhlch  it  'was  adorned,  cfaieflj 
{mm  the  statements  of  Peusaaias  respecting 
those  of  particular  cities,  inch  as  Athens  (i.  5, 
5  2),  Thebe.  (ii.  17,  §  1),  Sicjon  (ii.  7,  $  7,  9,  §6), 
Aigoa  (ii  31),  Sparta  0"-  ^^X  ^■e«>  (™i-  ^'i 


g  3),  Megalopolis  (Tiil.  30,  §  2),  to  which  ns- 

aages  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  details.  The 
buildings  mentioned  inconneiion  with  the  sgera 
are . — 1.  Temples  of  the  gode  and  ahrinn  of 
heroes  [TbhpluM],  beaidea  ^tan  and  statae*  of 
diTinitiea.  He  epithet  iTc^it  ia  often  ^)plled 
to  a  divinitj  who  waa  Urns  wonhipped  in  tks 
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(Pans.  H.  cc  ;  Aesch.  Eumen.  976  ;  Soph. 
(ML  T^r.  161,  where  mentioa  U  made  of  the 
dmtlar  throae  of  Aitemis  in  the  agora^,  and 
Amhjlim  expreeslj  r^ers   to  the   0col  iyopa$ 
innimm  (SepL   c    Thek.   271,  272>      2.  The 
tesate-honse   (/SovAcvr^pior),  and  other  places 
br  the  mMtings  of  th»  govemmg  bodies,  accord- 
i^  to  the  oonsUtution  of  ^e  particular  state : 
k  tte  agora  at  Sparta,  for  example,  there  were 
the  sesate-hoQse  of  the  Oerontes  and  the  places 
of  BKeting  of  the  Epkori,  the  Nomophylaoes, 
*aA  the  BidiaeL     3.  The  residenoe  of  the  magis- 
tntes  for  the  time  being  [Prttakeium].    4. 
Ctoiti  of  justice   [BasiucaJ.      5.  The  public 
Uwoiy  [l^ESAURUB].  6.  The  prison  [Cabcer]. 
7.  The  polioe-etatioiL,    if  snch   a  term  may  be 
iffBed  to  an  ancieiit  agora.     At  Athens,  for 
eoB^  the  station  of  the  thousand  Scjthian 
bmaen,  who  formed   the  police  force  of  the 
ftate,  was  in  the  middle  of  the  agora ;  this  does 
jsL,  howeTer,  seem  to  hare  been  a  permanent 
bailiiB^  bat  o>aly  a  nmcnber  of  tents.    8.  Build- 
is^  aed  for  the  regulation  of  the  standards  of 
nessQie,  and   so  forth;    such  as  the  building 
TBlgu^  called   the   Temple   of  the  Winds  at 
iiku  [HOBCMjOGinif],  and  the  If  illiarium  An- 
mm  at  Rome,  which  seems  to  hare  been  imitated 
final  a  similar  standard  at  Athens  [Milliabiuh]. 
It  these  Tarioua  boildings  must  be  added  the 
vocks  «f  art  with  which  the  open  area  and  the 
porticoes  of  the  agora   were  adorned;   which 
Wife  chiefly  in  celebration  of  gods  and  heroes 
vho  figured  In  the  ra  jthologj,  of  men  who  hod 
dtserred  well  of  the  state,  of  victories  and  other 
acBKtahle  events,  besides  thoee  which  obtained 
s  place  there  purely  by  their  merits  as  master- 
yiaoA  of  art.    As  a  specimen  we  may  take  the 
agosa  at  Athea^  a    portico   of  which,  thenoe 
cdkd  the  rrs^  wourfXtf,  was  adorned  with  the 
pMitJTitB  of  Polygnotus,  Micon,  and  others,  and 
io  wUA  also  stood  the  statues  of  the  ten  heroes 
(ifXfT^ot)  after  whom  the  Phylae  of  Cleis- 
thoes  were  named^  of  Solon,  of  Harmodius  and 
Arirtsgeiton,  of  the   orator  Lycurgus,  and  of 
TBj  many  others.     It  was  customary  also  to 
Wd  aew  porticees  out  of  the  spoils  taken  in 
Snst  wars,  as  examples  of  which  we  have  the 
Gograeaa  portico  at  Elis,  mentioned  above,  and 
^  Pernan  portico  at  ^larta. 

The  open  u^ea  of  the  agora  was  originally  the 
jkfot  of  public  assembly  for  all  purposes,  and  of 
paenl  resort.  Its  use  for  political  purposes  is 
^Kribed  in  the  preceding  article.  Here  also 
nm  celebrated  the  public  festivals.  At  Sparta, 
tke  part  of  the  agora  in  which  stood  the  statues 
«f  Ap»Qo,  Artenua,  and  Leto,  was  called  XPp6s, 
becaaw  Uie  choruses  of  the  Ephebi  performed 
tkcir  dances  there  at  the  festival  of  the  Gymno- 
psedia.  (Paus.  iii.  9.)  Lastly,  it  was  the  place 
•f  Mcial  and  foshionable  resort.  At  Athens, 
%ihifwah1f    loungers    were    called    iiyd\ftara 


Ohfinally  the  agora  was  also  the  market, 
and  was  surrounded  with  shops,  as  shown  in  the 
ftbore  plan.  As  commerce  increased,  it  was 
fcoad  convenient  to  separate  the  traffic  from  the 
ofter  kinds  of  business  carried  on  in  the  agora, 
tad  to  assign  to  each  its  distinct  place,  though 
tkis  was  by  no  means  universally  the  case.  The 
narket,  whether  identical  with  or  separate 
fnoBthe  agora  for  political  and  other  assem- 
likiy  was  divided  into  parts  for  the  different 


sorts  of  merchandise,  each  of  course  furnished 
with  colonnades,  which  the  climate  rendered 
necessary,  and  partly  with  shops  and  stalls, 
partly  with  temporary  booths  of  wicker-work 
(a-tniinUf  Harpocr.  s,  v.  ^Kfjwtnis ;  Demosth.  de 
Cor,  p.  234).  Each  of  these  parts  was  called  a 
KvitXof.  It  is  generally  stated  that  this  term 
was  applied  only  to  that  division  of  the  market 
where  meat,  fish,  and  such  things  were  sold; 
but  Becker  has  shown  that  it  was  used  also 
for  other  parts  of  the  market  (Becker-GOll, 
CharikleSf  ii.  p.  195).  The  several  divisions  of 
the  market  were  named  according  to  the  articles 
exposed  for  sale  in  them.  (Poll.  iz.  47,  z.  19.) 
Of  these  divisions,  the  following  were  the  most 
important. 

The  part  in  which  fish  and  other  delicacies  for 
the  table  were  exposed  for  sale  was  called  Ix^vs 
H^fop,  or  tx0v6wv\is  ioyopd^  and  was  the  chief 
centre  of  business.      It  was  open  only  for   a 
limited  time,  the  signal  for  commencing  business 
being  given  by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  which  was 
obeyed  with  an  eagerness  that  is  more  than  once 
pleasantly  referred  to  by  the  ancient  writers. 
(Plutarch,  Sympos.  iv.  4,  2 ;  Strab.  ziv.  p.  658.) 
The  coarseness  and  impositions  of  the  fishselUrs, 
and  the  attempts  of  purchasers  to  beat  them 
down,  are  firequently  alluded  to  by  the  comic 
poets.     (Amphis,  op.  Ath.  vi.  p.  224,  e ;  Alexis, 
ibid. ;    Xenarch.  ibid.  p.    225,  c ;    Alexis,  ibid, 
p.  226,  a,  b ;  oomp.  Plat.  Leg.  zi.  pw  917.)    It  is 
not  quite  clear  whether  meat,  poultry,  and  so 
forth,  were  sold  in  the  same  place  as  the  fish,  or 
had  a  separate  division  of  tne  market  assigned 
to  them.     Bread  was  partly  sold  in  the  assigned 
place  in  the  market,  which  was  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  meal-market  (jk  ix^tra),  and  partly  car- 
ried round  for  sale :  the  sellers  were  generally 
women,  and  were  proverbially  abusive.  (Aristoph. 
Ban.  857 ;  Vesp.  1389.)    In  another  part  of  the 
market,  odled  /iv^ipcuj  were  the  women  who 
sold  garlai^s  of  myrtle  and  flowers  for  festivals 
and  parties.    (Pint.  Arat.  6 ;  Aristoph.  Thetm. 
448,  457.)      Near   these,  probably,  were    the 
sellers    of   ribands    and   fillets   for  the    head. 
(Demosth.  m  Eubul.  p.  1808,  §  31.)  The  wholesale 
traffic  in  wine,  as  distinct  from  the  business  of 
the   icdfrriXos  [Caupo],   was  carried  on  in  the 
market,  the  wine  being  brought  in  from  the 
country  in  carts,  from  which  it  was  transferred 
to   amphorae;  the    process  is    represented  in 
two  pictures  at  Pompeii.    (Alexis,  4xp.  Ath.  z. 
p.  431,  e ;  Mtu.  Borbon.  vol.  iv.  Relaz.  d.  Soav. 
A.,  and  vol.  v.  p.  48.)    [Amphora.]    The  market 
for  pottery  was  called  yjnp^i ;  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  place  where  cooks  sat  and 
offered  themselves  for  hire,  with  their  oooking 
utensils :  this  latter  place  was  called  futyupt'ta. 
(Poll.  iz.  48;  Alezis,  ap.  Ath.  iv.  p.  164,  f.)    In 
short,  every  kind  of  necessary  or  luxury  was 
ezposed  for  sale  in  its  assigned  place.    Thus  we 
find,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  the  market 
for  onions  (rh  KpSftva),  for  garlic  (rk  (rK6po9a), 
for  nuts  (ri  xdpva),  for  apples  (ra  /i^Xa),  for 
fresh  cheese  (6  x^»p^  rvp6s\  for  oil  (ro9\cuov)f 
for  perfumes  and  unguents  (tA  ftipa),  for  frank- 
incense (6  \t$aporr6s),  for  spice  (rk  kp^fiarra),  for 
couches   (ol  icAivai),-  for  new  and  old   clothes 
(iyopk  IftanSrwXiVf  or   owcip(^»Xi5,  Poll.  vii. 
78),  for  books  (fi^fi^M>^i|Kri),  and  for  slaves  (tA 
Mpdiroia,  Poll.  x.  19).    I^tly,  a  part  of  the 
I  market  was  devoted    to  the    money-changers 
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(rpcnrc^cu).  [Aboemtarii.]  Mention  is  some- 
times made  of  the  women's  market,  yweuK^ta 
ityopdf  a  term  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
doubt.  (Theophr.  C/utr.  2 ;  Poll.  z.  18.)  The 
common  explanation  is,  that  it  was  the  part  of 
the  market  to  which  women  resorted  to  purchase 
what  ther  wanted  for  household  uses.  But  it 
appears  clearly  that  purchases  were  seldom  made 
in  the  market  bj  women,  and  never  bj  free 
women.  The  onlj  plausible  explanation  is,  either 
that  a  distinct  part  of  the  market  was  assigned 
to  those  commodities  the  sellers  of  which  were 
women,  such  as  the  &pr<nn^Ai8cf,  \*Kt0or<l^\t9*s, 
IcrxoSoirc^AiScf,  <rref^ayoT(iiXi8(r,  and  others,  or 
else  that  the  term  was  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  market  where  articles  for  the  use  of  women 
were  sold.  But  the  matter  is  altogether  doubt- 
fill.  The  above  list  of  commodities,  sold  in  the 
respective  divisions  of  the  market,  might  be 
still  further  extended.  Indeed,  with  reference 
to  the  Athenian  market,  to  which  the  descrip- 
tion chiefly  applies,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
every  article  of  home  produce  or  of  foreign  com- 
merce from  the  known  world  was  there  exposed 
for  sale.  (See  Thuc.  ii.  18 ;  Xen.  Oecxm.  Ath, 
ii.  7 ;  Isocr.  Paneg.  64 ;  Ath.  xiv.  p.  640,  b,  c.) 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
sale  of  these  various  articles  was  confined  to  the 
market.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  shops  in 
other  parts  of  the  city  (e.g,  Thuc.  viii.  95) ;  and 
some  articles,  such  as  salt  fish,  seem  to  have 
been  sold  outside  the  gates.  (Aristoph.  Equit, 
1246.) 

The  time  during  which  the  market  was  fre- 
quented was  the  forenoon ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  precisely  how  much  of  the  forenoon  is 
denoted  by  the  common  phrases  ir\ii$ov<ra  iyoph, 
vcpl  irX^dovcroi'  iyophyf  irkriO<lifni  kyopas.  (Herod, 
ii.  173,  vii.  223.)  Suidas(s.  v.)  explains  ir A^Oovo-a 
kyopd  as  &pa  rplrrif  but  elsewhere  (s.  v,  ircpl 
wX^d.  hy.}  he  says  that  it  was  either  the  fourth, 
•r  fifth,  or  sixth  hour.  We  might  infer  that 
the  whole  period  thus  designated  was  from  nine 
to  twelve  o'clock  (equinoctial  time) ;  but  Hero- 
dotus, in  two  passages  (iii.  104,  iv.  181),  makes 
a  distinction  between  irX^dov<ra  kyopd  and  ftc- 
mi/ifipUu  (Comp.  Liban.  Ep.  1084.)  The  time 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  market  was  called 
iyopas  itdXvffis  (Herod,  iii.  104,  comp.  Xenoph. 
Odoon.  12,  1 ;  and  for  a  further  discussion  re- 
specting the  time  of  the  full  market,  see  Duker, 
ad  Thuc  viii.  92 ;  Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  Sic.  xiii. 
48 ;  Perizon.  ad  Aelian.  K  ff.  xii.  30 ;  Gesner 
and  Reiz,  ad  Lucian.  Philops,  11,  vol.  iii.  p.  38 ; 
B&hr,  ad  Herod,  ii.  173).  During  these  hours 
the  market  was  a  place  not  only  of  traffic  but  of 
general  resort.  Thus  Socrates  habitually  fre- 
quented it  as  one  of  the  places  where  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  the  greatest 
number  of  persons.  (Xen.  Mem,  i.  1,  §  10  ;  Plat. 
Apoi,  p.  17.)  It  was  also  frequented  in  other 
parts  of  the  day,  especially  in  the  evening,  when 
many  persons  might  be  seen  walking  about  or 
resting  upon  seats  placed  under  the  colonnades. 
(Demosth.  in  Con.  p.  1258,  §  7  ;  Pseudo-Plut.  Vit 
X  Or,  p.  849,  d ;  Lucian,  Jup,  Trag,  16,  vol.  ii. 
p.  660.)  Even  the  shops  themselves,  not  only 
those  of  the  barbers,  the  perfumers,  and  the 
•doctors,  but  even  those  of  the  leather-sellers  and 
the  harness-makers,  were  common  places  of  re- 
sort for  conversation ;  and  it  was  even  esteemed 
discreditable  to  avoid  them  altogether.  (Aristoph. 


Plat.  337,  Av,  1439 ;  Xen.  Mem,  iv.  2,  §  1 
Lysias,  in  Panel,  §§  3,  7,  pro  Inval.  §  20 
Demosth.  in  Arisiog,  i.  p.  786,  §  52.) 

The  persons  who  carried    on    trafiic   in   thi 
market  were  the  countrj  people  (kyopcuoi),  whi 
brought  in  their  commodities  into  the  city,  an< 
the  retail  dealers  (jci-miKot)  who    exposed  thi 
goods  purchased  of  the  former,  or  of  producer 
of  any  kind  (avros'wXai),  or  of  foreign  merchanti 
(Iftiropot),  for  sale  in  the   markets.     (Plat,  d 
Repub.  ii.  p.  371 ;  Xen.  Mem,  iii.  7,  §  6 ;  Plat 
Arat.  8.)  [Caupo.]    A  certain  degree  of  disgract 
was  attached  to  the  occupation  of  a  retail  deieder, 
though  at  Athens  there  were  positive  enactments 
to  the  contrary.  (Andoc.  de  Myst,  p.  68  ;  Aristot 
de  Repub.  i.  10,  iiL  5 ;  Plat.   Leg.   xi.  pp.  918, 
919 ;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  104,  iz.  66  ;  Aristoph.  Eq, 
181 ;  Demosth.  c.  Eubui,  p.  1308,  §  30.)   There  it 
an  interesting  but  very  difficult  question  as  to 
the  efiect  which  the  occupation  of  selling  in  the 
market  had  upon  the  social   position  of  women 
who  engaged  in  it.    (Demosth.  m  Neaer.  p.  1367, 
§  67 ;   Plut.  Sol.  23 ;  HaTpocr.  and  Suid.  s.  r. 
n»X»(ri ;  Becker-GdU,  Charikles^  ii.  p.  189  foil.) 
The  wholesale  dealers  also  sold  their  goods  by 
means  of  a  sample  (Sciy/xa),  either  in  the  marked 
or  in  the  place  called  Zuyfia  attached  to  the 
port.   (Harpocr.  s,  v.  Zttyfui :  Poll.  ix.  34 ;  Plat 
Demosth.  23 ;  Plat.  Leg.  vii.  p.  788 ;.  Diphil.  ap. 
Ath.  xi.  p.  499,  e ;    Bdckh,  Eoon.  of  Ath.  p.  58, 
2nd  ed.)    Tiie  retail  dealers  either  exposed  their 
goods  for  sale  in  their  shops,  or  hawked  them 
about.     (Aristoph.  Acham.  33 ;   Plut.  Apophth, 
Laoon,  62,  p.  236.)      The   privilege   of  freely 
selling  in  the  market  belonged  to  the  citizens: 
foreigners   had   to  pay   a  toll.      (Demosth.  m 
Eubul.  p.  1309,  §  34;   Bdckh,  Eoon.  of  Aih. 
p.  313.) 

Most  citizens  either  made  their  own  purchases 
in  the  market  (Aeschin.  c  Timarch.  §  65  ;  Aris- 
toph. Lysistr.  555-559),  or  employed  a  slave, 
who  was  called,  from  his  office,  ityopaCT^s  (Xen. 
Jfem.  i.  5,  §  2 ;  comp.  Ath.  iv.  p.  171 ;  Poll.  iii. 
126  ;  Tereut.  Andr.  ii.  2,  31.)  Sometimes  female 
slaves   performed    this  office  (Lysias,  de  Coed. 
Eratosth,  p.  18 ;  comp.  p.  1 1),  but  such  an  appear- 
ance in  public  was  not  permitted  to  any  free 
woman,  except  a  courtesan  (Machon,  ap.  Ath. 
xiii.  p.  580.)   The  philosopher  Lynceus,  of  Samos, 
wrote  a  book  for  the  guidance  of  purchasers  in 
the  market.    (Ath.  vi.  p.  228.)    It  was  esteemed 
disreputable  for  people  to  carry  home  their  pur- 
chases from  the  markets,  and  there  were  there- 
fore porters  in  attendance  for  that  purpose,  who 
were  called  vpoiiveucoi,  it€uBapluif€S,  and  muBinfts. 
(Theophrast.    Char.    xvii.-xxii.;    Hesych.,  s.  v. 
TpoCviucoi.}    The  preservation  of  order  in  the 
market  was  the  office  of  the  Agoranomi. 

Both  the  architectural  details  of  the  agora 
and  the  uses  of  its  several  parts  might  be  further 
illustrated  by  the  'remains  of  the  iyopd  or 
iyopal  (for  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  there 
were  two  or  only  one)  at  Athens;  but  this 
would  lead  us  too  far  into  topographical  details. 
This  part  of  the  subject  is  fully  discussed  in  the 
following  works: — Leake,  Topography  of  Athens  ; 
Krause,  Hellas,  vol.  ii. ;  Miiller,  in  Ersch  and 
Griiber's  Encydopddie,  art.  Attica;  Hirt,  Lehre 
d.  Gebdude,  ch.  v.  supp.  1 ;  Wachsmutb,  Mellen, 
Alterthumsk.  vol.  i.  supp.  6,  b,  2nd  ed. 

For  the  whole  subject  the  chief  modem  autho- 
rities are  the  following  :-Hirt,  Lehred.  Qebande 
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d.  Grieckat  tmdSSmer,  ch.  t.;  Stieglitz,  ArchSol. 

d.   BoMkMHst;   Wachsmath,   HelUniache  Alter- 

tkun^twuie;  fidckh, /Hi6/«c  Eoonomy  of  Athens ; 

and  especiallj  ficcker-GdU,  CharMeSf  4th  scene, 

i.  pp.  177-212.  [P.  S.] 

AGOBAN'OMI  (kyopea^iun)    were    public 

fmutionaries  in  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  whose 

dnties  ctnTesponded  in  manj  respects  to  those 

ef  the  Roman  aedUes ;  whence  Greek  writers  on 

fienan   a^urs  caU  the  aediles  by  this  name. 

Cnder  the  Roman  empire,  the  agoranomi  were 

called  A07iffTa/(SchoL  od  Aristoph.  Acham,  688) ; 

th^  enjojed  in  later  times  great  honour  and 

R^tect,  and  their  office  seems  to  have  been  re- 

fsided  as  one  of  the  most  honourable  in  the 

Greek  statea.    We  frequently  reai  in  inscrip- 

tkas  of  their  being  reward^  with  crowns,  of 

whieli  many    instances  are    given   by   Miiller 

{Aegaetka^  p.  138).    They  were  called  by  the 

Bonans  ctcrotones  ffV^piiMcar.  (Cod.l,tit.54,  s.3.) 

Agoranomi  existed  both  at  Sparta  and  Athens, 

a&d,  aa  inscripUons  prove,  in  almost  every  Greek 

itau.    Oar  knowledge  of  the  Spartan  agoranomi 

it  very  limited,  and  derived  almost  entirely  from 

aiexiptions.     They  stepped  into  the  place  of  the 

sMiat  empdori  (J/KrdXwpoi)  in  the  time  of  the 

Rwine.     They  formed  a  collegium  (jovyapxiok)^ 

witk  ene  at  their  head  called  irpteflvs  (Bdckh, 

Cerp,  Inter,  toI.   i.    p.   610;    and   Sauppe   in 

I&emia(^es  Ifuteum,  vol.  iv.  p.  159,  new  series). 

The  Athenian  agoranomi  were  regular  magis- 

trstes  during  the  flourishing  times  of  the  re- 

|«Uic.    They  were  ten  in  number,  five  for  the 

dtf  and  five  for  the  Peiraeus,  and  were  chosen 

by  lot,  ene  from  each  tribe.     (Dem.  c.  Timocr, 

f.  7S5,  §  112;  Aristoph.  Acham,    689.)    The 

reni&ig  in  Har^cration  («.  v,  iyopapS/xoi),  which 

nemtiims  twenty  agoranomi — fifteen  for  the  city, 

and  -five  lor  the   Peiraeus — ^is  false.     (Bockh, 

Corp.  htir.  voL  L  p.  337.) 

Ti»  priadpal  duty  of  the  agoranomi  was,  as 
their  aaae  imports,  to  inspect  the  market,  and 
te  fee  that  all  the  laws  respecting  its  regulation 
woe  propeiiy  observed.  They  had  the  inspec- 
tite  of  all  things  which  were  sold  in  the  market, 
vxth  the  exception  of  com,  which  was  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  <rtrop6\aKts.  [SrroPHT- 
UECS.]  The  agoranomi  had  in  fact  chiefly  to 
tXteod  to  retail  trade  (icavijAf (a) ;  wholesale 
tnde  was  not  much  carried  on  in  the  market- 
pboe,  and  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ^iri- 
^fAfral  TOD  ifiwoplov.  They  regulated  the  price 
tad  quantity  of  all  things  which  were  brought 
ato  the  market,  and  punished  all  persons  con- 
Tided  of  cheating,  especially  by  false  weights 
sad  measures.  They  had  in  general  the  power 
ef  pmishing  all  infraction  of  the  laws  and  regu- 
ktioDs  relating  to  the  market,  by  imposing  a 
sfifiit  fine  (^liSoX^)  upon  the  citizens.  That 
ikej  had  the  further  power  of  inflicting  personal 
chastisement  npon  foreigners  and  slaves,  and 
even  bore  whips  as  a  badge  of  office,  must  be 
prooounoed  very  doubtful,  as  contrary  to  what 
we  know  of  Athenian  police  regulations.  The 
ftstemeot  rests  only  on  the  anthoritv  of  scho- 
liasts and  grammariflns  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Acliam, 
724;  Pollux,  x.  177>*    They  had  the  care  of  all 

•  SeboBunn,  In  his  later  writings  (Antiq.  p.  416, 
1.  T.)  Mfiftun  to  have  changed  bis  views  on  this  point, 
vUek  koirever  has  escaped  the  attention  of  the  recent 
site  of  the  AU.  ProctUt  PP- 101-104. 
TOL  I. 


the  temples  and  fountains  in  the  market-place, 
and  received  the  tax  ((ckiic^i^  riXoi)  which 
foreigners  and  aliens  were  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  exposing  their  goods  for  sale  in  the 
market.  (SchoL  aJ  Aristoph.  Acham,  689 ;  Plat 
Leg,  vi.  p.  763,  viii,  p.  849,  xi.  pp.  917,  918; 
Li  ban.  Dechm,  46;  ^Topas  r^Aos,  Aristoph. 
Acham.  861,  and  Schol. ;  Phot.  a.  v.  mrrd  t^k 
kyopijf.)  The  public  prostitutes  were  also  sub- 
ject  to  their  regulations,  as  was  the  case  at 
Corinth  (Justin,  xxi.  5),  and  they  fixed  the 
iropytKinf  riXos  or  license  duty  which  they  paid ; 
not,  aa  late  grammarians  like  Suidas  and  Zonaras 
(s.  V.  Hidypofifta)  absurdly  represent,  the  re- 
muneration which  they  were  to  receive.  The 
duties  of  the  agoranomi  resembled  those  of  the 
astynomL  [AffTTNOMi.]  (Meier  and  Schdmann, 
Att,  Process^  pp.  89-92 ;"  Bdckh,  Publ,  Ikon,  of 
4fA«M,  pp.  48,  333.)  [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

AGRA'PHIOU  GBAPHE'  (iypiuplov  ypa- 
^).  The  names  of  all  persons  at  Athens  who 
owed  any  sum  of  money  to  the  state  (o2  r^  hf 
fioai^  oip€l\orr€s)  were  registered  by  the  prac- 
tores  (irpdKTop^s}  upon  tablets  kept  for  that 
purpose  in  the  temple  of  Athena,  on  the  Acro- 
polis (Dem.  c.  Aristog,  i.  p.  791,  §  70;  Harpocr. 
and  Suidas,  s.  v,  «frcv8ry7pa^) ;  and  hence  the 
expression  of  being  registered  on  the  Acropolis 
{4yytypafji/i4vos  4p  *AKpow6\ti)  always  means 
being  indebted  to  the  state.  (Dem.  c.  Theocrm, 
p.  1337,  §  64.)  Whoever  paid  hb  fine  after 
registration  was  erased,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
according  to  the  amount  paid ;  but  if  a  person's 
name  was  improperly  erased,  he  was  subject  to 
the  action  for  non-registration  (iiypa^iou  ypa^), 
which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmo- 
thetae.  If  an  individual  was  not  registered,  ho 
could  only  be  proceeded  against  by  Iv8ei|{5.  and 
was  not  liable  to  the  h,ypa/^Uv  ypw^,  (Dem. 
c,  Theocrm,  p.  1328,  §  67.)  This  action  might 
also,  Apparently,  be  brought  against  public 
officers  who,  through  favour  or  carelessnoes, 
omitted  to  register  debtors  {Kcerk  r&v  y^i  iyypa- 
<p6yrcoy  robs  6p9i\ovras  is  the  correct  reading 
for  Korh  rwv  4yypau^6vr»¥  rovs  fi^  6^^i\oyreLS 
in  Etym.  M.  p.  13,  17,  and  Bekk.  Anecd.  p.  199, 
28).  Hesychius,  whose  account  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Hemsterhuis  and  Wesseling,  appears  to 
have  been  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  hrypa^iov 
ypa<p-t\  could  be  instituted  against  debtors  who 
had  not  been  registered.  (Meier,  Att.  Process, 
pp.  353,  354;  BUckh,  PuW.  Econ.  of  AVtens, 
pp.  388,  389.)  [W.  S.]     [W.  W.] 

AGRAPHOU  METALLOU  GRAPHE' 
(iypd^ov  /ucvdAXou  ypau^ii)  was  an  action 
brought  before  the  thesmothetae  at  Athens, 
against  an  individual  who  worked  a  mine  with- 
out having  previously  registered  it.  The  state 
required  that*  all  mines  should  be  registered, 
because  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  their  produce 
was  payable  to  the  public  treasury.  (BlJckh, 
PttW.  Econ,  of  AthenSf  p.  664,  2nd  ed. ;  Meier, 
Att.  Process,  p.  354.)  [W.  S.] 

AGRA'RIAE  LEGES.  The  laws  so  called 
were  laws  dealing  with  the  distribution  of  Roman 
public  land  (ager  publicus),  and  in  general  may 
be  said  to  have  been  laws  providing  tor  giving  to 
the  poorer  citizens  allotments  out  of  the  land 
which  belonged  to  the  state,  and  regulating  the 
tenure  on  which  these  allotments  and  the  remain- 
ine  bulk  should  be  held.  Modem  discussion  of  the 
subject  is  founded  on  the  brilliant  exposition  by 
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l^iebuhr,  whose  views  have  been  in  their  prin- 
cipal features  nniversally  adopted.  The  main 
difficulty  in  coming  to  a  positive  opinion  on  the 
precise  details  of  the  matter  is  that  our  earliest 
authority  (except  the  fragments  of  the  Lex 
Thoria)  is  Cicero ;  the  earliest  historians  are  still 
later,  Livy  and  Dionysius,  and  the  most  definite 
accounts  are  from  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  viz.  from  the  Roman  land-sur- 
veyors and  the  historian  Appiao.  We  hear  of 
assignments  of  land  as  early  as  Romulus  (Van*. 
J2.  £.  i.  10,  §  2,  fol.  ;  cf.  Cic  Hep.  ii.  14, 
26).  The  first  agrarian  law,  according  to  Livy, 
was  that  proposed  by  Sp.  Cassius,  B.C.  486 ;  but 
the  aspect  of  the  matter  which  was  present  to 
the  minds  of  Cicero  and  his  age  was  that  given 
by  the  laws  of  the  Gracchi,  and  the  violent 
action  of  Sulla ;  the  legal  arrangements  present 
to  the  Roman  land  surveyors  were  those  of  the 
early  empire,  after  numerous  assignments,  with 
or  without  colonies,  had  been  made  to  their  vete- 
rans by  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar  and  their 
successors.  The  surveys  made  under  the  Gracchi 
seem  to  have  been  the  oldest  of  which  clear 
traces  remained  in  the  official  records  which  the 
land  surveyors  had  before  them.  One  can  feel 
no  confidence  in  the  historical  accuracy,  either 
of  the  language  used  or  of  the  legal  conceptions 
involved,  when  Romans,  with  different  arrange- 
ments before  their  eyes,  were  writing  of  the 
proposals  of  Cassius  or  Licinius,  four  or  more 
centuries  removed  from  Cicero,  and  more  than 
six  centuries  from  Appian  or  the  Gromatici. 
But  the  general  character  of  the  policy,  its 
grounds  and  its  hindrances,  is  clear  enough. 

The  agrarian  laws  dealt  with  the  state  lands. 
These  lands  were  the  result  of  conquest  in  war. 
It  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  republic 
that  we  hear  of  the  state's  acquiring  territory  by 
the  last  will  of  a  foreign  prince.  War  in  the 
ancient  world  made  the  bodies  and  belongings  of 
the  vanquished  the  absolute  property  of  the 
victors.  No  doubt  either  policy  or  pity  gene- 
rally interfered  to  prevent  the  full  exercise  of 
the  power.  In  Italy  especially  the  persons 
were  not  usually  made  slaves ;  but,  though  the 
conquered  community  was  allowed  to  exbt,  it 
was  deprived  of  part,  often  of  a  third  part,  of 
its  lands.  These  confiscated  lands  had  some- 
times been  utterly  wasted  in  war,  sometimes 
were  still  unhurt  and  in  a  state  of  cultivation, 
sometimes  consisted  of  moorland  and  wood. 
Each  kind  requires  separate  treatment. 

1.  The  cultivated  lands  were  dealt  with  in  one, 
or  it  may  be  in  all,  of  four  ways. 

(a.)  Part  was  sold  by  the  quaestors,  and  hence 
called  agri  quaeatorU.  According  to  the  Groma- 
tici (pp.  115,  136,  152,  ed.  Lachmann),  the  land 
for  this  purpose  was  measured  and  divided  by 
balks  (Jimites)  into  square  plots  (laUrcult),  mea- 
suring 10  actus  each  side,  and  containing  fifty 
jugera,  •'.«.  31  acres,  each.  As  containing  100 
square  actus,  it  was  sometimes  called  centuria. 
The  earliest  instance  recorded  of  a  sale  was  in 
the  case  of  Pometia,  where,  although  the  city 
was  surrendered  when  about  to  be  stormed,  some 
of  the  chiefs  were  slain,  some  of  the  husbandmen 
were  sold  as  slaves,  the  town  was  destroyed,  and 
the  land  sold  (Uv.  ii.  17).  Such  sales  are  re- 
ferred to  in  Liv.  iv.  48 ;  Dionys.  viii.  73 ;  and 
the  general  principle  is  mentioned  by  Appian, 
JklL  Civ,  i.  7 ;  Plut.  21&.  Or.  8.    In  the  second 
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Punic  war  relief  was  given  to  the  treasury  b^ 
sale  of  part  of  the  Campanian  territory  G^' 
XX viii.  4d  ;  xxxii.  7),  in  one  case  by  the   qu&4 
tors  (Le.  quaestores  ur&ani),  in  another  bj  fclxe 
censors.     Possibly  in  early  days  the   quaes^oxr 
attached  to  the  army  sold  the  land  either    in 
block  or  rough  parcels  to  Roman  speculators. 
The  sale  under  the  spear  {tub  fuista)  gave  full 
rights  of  ownership  (Gai.  iv.  16).     Conquest  had 
extinguished  all  previous  title  or  claims  to  ^ke 
land,  and  the  state  would  of  course  give  leg^l 
effect  to  its  own  acts  of  transfer.    The  Gronxa- 
tici  appear  to  speak  of  conditions  being  imposed 
(p.  115);  of  this  nothing  is  known,  and    the 
Gromatici  had  in  view  probably  much  later  Ai"* 
rangements. 

(6.)  Part  was  given  and  assigned  in  full  owner- 
ship to  Roman  citizens.  This  land  was  duly  sur- 
veyed, measured,  divided  by  balks  into  centuries, 
each  containing  200  jugera  (125  acres),  and  as- 
signed by  lot  to  Roman  citizens.    Such  land  wms 
called  agri  dati  adsignati  (Grom.  pp.  117,  118  ; 
154-156,   &c.).     The   oldest  assignmentti  were 
two  jugera  to  each  man ;  this  formed  an  heredita- 
ment (herediurn),  i.e.  he  had  not  the  mere  ase  or 
life  interest  of  the  plot,  but  it  passed  to  his  heirs 
after  him.    The  lots  of  100  men  thus  formed  one 
century  {oent'Uir-4a).  Later  on  seven  jugera  were 
regarded  as  the  normal  size  of  a  lot  (Plin.  ff,  JV. 
xviiL  §  18),  but  in  fact  there  was  great  variety, 
the  amount  naturally  depending  upon  the  extent 
of  land  open  to  distribution  and  the  number  of 
citizens  to  share  in  it.    The  survey  and  distribu- 
tion were  effected  by  aspecial  commission  of  three, 
five,  or  ten  men  (Cic.  Agr,  ii.  7),  called  Illviri 
A.  D.  J.,  i.e.  agris  dandis  adsignandis.  Sometimes 
the  distribution  was  accompanied  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  colony  at  the  place ;  at  other  times 
the  allottees  were  incorporated  into  some  exist- 
ing colony   or  borough ;    sometimes  they   re- 
mained at  Rome  and  had  their  allotments  as 
welL    The  two  former  are  principally  regarded 
by  the  Gromatici  (e.g.  p.  2) ;  the  last— called  by 
Niebuhr  (J2.  If.  ii.  622,  Eng.  Tr.X  from  a  passage 
in    Festus,  ager   viritanus — has  been  described 
by  Mommsen  (C  /.  L.  i.  p.  88 ;  but  see  Edm. 
Stadtreohty  ii.  p.  618,  ed.  2)  as  having  two  charac- 
teristics :  the  assignment  was  made  to  all  Roman 
citizens,  or  at  least  to  as  many  as  the  land  ad- 
mitted ;   and   the   measurement  of  it  was  by 
sdltus  of  four  centuries  each ;  whereas  the  colonial 
distributions  were  to  a  number  of  persons  speci- 
fied in  the  law,  and  the  land  was  divided  by 
centuries.      Viritim  dividers  or  adsignart,  says 
Mommsen,  might  be  applied  to  the  colonial  land, 
but  was  properly  applicable  only  to  a  non- 
colonial  distribution.    This  distinction,  however, 
appears  to  rest  on  quite  insufficient  g^rounds ;  it 
is  inconsistent  with  Livy's  language  in  iv.  47, 
48,  and  v.  24,  where   viritim  dividers  is   used, 
without  further  explanation,  of  colonies.    (See 
however  Mommsen,  //.  cc.)    Neither  Festus  nor 
Varro  appear  to  have  had   the   distinction  in 
view;  and  the  passage   in  Sic  Flacc.,  p.  154, 
quoted  in  support  of  it,  when  compared  with 
p.  160,  is  seen  to  apply  to  colonies  and  to  have 
been  misunderstood  by  Mommsen.     Siculus  Flao- 
cus  is  merely  showing  that  division  and  assign- 
ment are   different  things,  and  may  be  found 
together  (which  is  the  usual  case)  or  separately. 
But  land,  whether  for  a  colony  or  for  a  non- 
I  colonial  distribution,  was  geneially  divided  into 
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cmatnrieSf  sometiiDes  into  oblong  blocks  (sirigae 
«r  togBtiM,  Grom.  p.  2).  Of  the  number  or 
sMxie  of  selecting  the  persons  to  share  in  a  non- 
coUoial  asignoient,  nothing  is  known.  When 
tike  tcrritoTf  was  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
few  miles  from  Borne,  the  applicants  would 
haidlj  be  more  nnmerooaiy  as  a  role,  for  an 
aagsmeot  which  would  attach  the  holder  to 
aa  ^Tjcting  colony,  than  for  one  which  would 
■sake  kim  member  of  a  new  colon  j.  And  these 
MRgmnaits  were  evidentlj  intended  as  ground 
ist  residaits,  not  as  a  mere  money  gift  in  the 
Ufrm  ci  lawL  Thej  were  however,  as  a  fact, 
fivquently  bonght  up  bj  some  wealthy  neigh- 
bcrsx.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Varro  in 
expitiiii]^  taihu  is  not  referring  to  colonial 
laad.  The  nse  and  application  of  such  a  scUtus 
u  laknown,  as  also  is  that  of  a  saltus  of  25 
catories  mentioned  by  Sicnlns  Flaccus  (Grom. 

(c)  Part  of  the  lands  confiscated  were  given 
kaek  (ftditfi2i)  to  their  former  proprietors.  In 
«cae  csKs,  where  a  man  owned  pieces  separated 
fKBk  ne  another,  an  exchange  was  made,  so  that 
kis  possessions  might  be  continuous.  These 
vne  BfOted  in  the  official  register  as  rtdditi  com- 
astiati  pro  sues  (Grom.  117,  55,  &c.).  No  rent 
was  imposed  on  these  plots  any  more  than  on 
tkose  newly  assigned  to  Roman  citizens  (p.  116). 

(d)  Part  was  neither  sold,  nor  assigued,  nor 
icrtored  to  the  former  owners.  This  happened 
vkoethe  number  to  share  in  the  distribution 
was  not  large  enough  for  the  quantity  of  land 
tikea  frtaa  the  enemy.  The  whole  land,  so  far 
at  ksst  ss  it  was  cnltirated,  was  or  might  be 
dalj  sarreyed,  and  divided  into  centuries,  and 
alktted  as  &r  as  was  required.  The  remainder 
was  kt  for  a  rent  {wctigaf).  In  some  cases  the 
letting  or  selling  (for  both  terms  were  often 
csed:  seeGaL  iU.  145;  Dig.  19,  2,  2)  was  for 
a  short  period,  apparently  from  year  to  year 
{per  ones,  Grom.  p.  116),  or  for  a  lustrum 
(setae  editors  adding  quinos:  cf.  pp.  117,  163; 
Dtaop.  TiiL  73);  in  other  cases  for  100  years 
«r  awre  (m  camos  cenUnos  plwesve,  so  Huschke 
j3d  Mommsen,  Stadtrecht,  ii.  p.  52,  ed.  2).  For 
these  long  periods  the  lessees  were  8tate'KK>n- 
tzaetsn  (sianc^ptfs),  who  then  sublet  to  the 
Beareat  ocenpiers.  There  are  however  two  diffi- 
cahies  in  the  passage  of  Hyginus,  from  which 
tins  icooBnt  is  taken.  Mcmdpes  qua  emenmt  lege 
dida  jus  vectigalis  ipti  per  centurias  locaverunt 
mi  tmUderwU  proiimis  quibusque  possessoribus 
<fL  116),  What  is  jta  vectigalis  f  and  what  is 
per  iimhuiasi  Jus  vectigcUis  was  understood 
by  5idnihr  (u.  p.  140)  and  others  as  the  right 
«f  csUecting  the  ground  rent,  but  with  this 
tke  fcQowing  part  of  the  sentence  seems  scarcely 
to  sceord.  (Voigt,  Jus  Nat,  ir.  587 ;  Degen- 
kdlb,  Piatzrechij  p.  238.)  Hyginus  had  before 
hia  eyes  the  same  &cts  probably  that  Si  cuius 
Flaccia  had.  From  Grom.  pp.  162,  163,  we  see 
vkst  these  facts  were.  The  two  classes  of 
Taetat  lands' which  formed  agri  vectigales  were 
oddmests  and  unallotted  centuries.  Whether 
these  were  retained  by  the  Roman  state,  or 
jraated  to  the  colony,  or  restored  to  the  borough 
«r  other  commonwealth  from  which  the  district 
for  allotment  was  taken,  they  were  treated  in 
Bneh  the  same  way.  They  were  sold  or  let. 
If  they  were  let,  the  rent  was  called  vectigal. 
Whtther  it  wis  in  m<»ey  or  kind,  whether  a 


lump  sum  for  the  particular  piece  of  land  or  mo 
much  per  acre,  whether  a  fijted  amount  or  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  produce  (cf.  p.  235), 
is  not  stated,  and  may  have  varied  considerably 
in  different  places,  times,  and  circumstances. 
Nor  is  anything  said  of  the  persons  who  actually 
did  the  cultivation.  They  might  be  slaves  or 
freemen,  but  they  are  not  recognised  as  having 
any  right  in  the  soil  any  more  than  the  plough- 
cattle,  or  the  plough  and  other  farming  gear; 
but  each,  according  to  its  nature,  would,  if  the 
farming  was  to  succeed,  have  to  be  maintained 
in  active  usefulness — ^t.^.  fed,  if  animals;  re- 
paired, if  things.  To  the  proprietor  who  did 
not  farm  the  laud  himself  the  vectigal  was  the 
evidence  of  ownership,  and  the  realised  perma- 
nent result.  Th^  interposition  of  a  manoeps 
between  the  owner  and  the  actual  cultivation  of 
the  land  did  not  really  alter  this.  For  the 
manceps  was  not  a  mere  collector  of  rents  fixed 
by  others  than  himself,  he  was  the  lessee ;  he 
could  work  the  land  himself  if  he  chose,  or  en- 
gage with  others  to  cultivate  it :  if  he  did  the 
latter,  he  received  a  rent  from  them  such  as  he 
chose  or  could  get;  and  he  in  his  turn,  ac- 
cording to  his  agreement  with  the  owner,  paid 
a  rent  to  him  (cf.  Dig.  19,  2,  53).  Sjich 
share  of  the  produce  as  was  more  than  was 
requisite,  physically  and  commercially,  for  the 
actual  cultivator,  represented  the  worth  of  the 
land  to  the  manceps;  and  the  same,  less  what 
was  similarly  requisite  for  the  remuneration  of 
the  manceps,  represented  the  worth  of  the  land 
in  these  circumstances  to  the  owner.  Given  no 
tenant-right  in  the  actual  cultivator — no  right 
either  to  hold  the  land,  or  to  pay  only  a  fixed 
amount  or  share — the  jus  vectigalis  is  the  same 
thing  as  the  reditus  (p.  162),  and  to  buy  this 
jus  vectigalis  is  to  be  lessee  of  the  land.  The 
view  of  Niebuhr  is  here  too  narrow,  because 
it  assumes  a  right  in  the  cultivator  which  mini- 
mises the  position  and  the  possible  and  legal 
profits  of  the  manceps.  But  there  is  a  natural 
propriety  in  the  use  of  this  term  where  a  writer 
speaks  of  buying.  The  manceps  did  not  buy  the 
land  from  the  state,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
(^n*  quaestorii  ;  he  only  bought,  as  the  ancients 
regarded  it,  the  produce.  This  last  was  really 
his  own :  he  had  the  whole,  not  merely  a  per- 
centage or  poundage  out  of  it.  He  paid  the 
state  for  the  privilege,  but  the  payment  by  him 
has  no  legal  connexion  with,  no  defined  propor- 
tion to,  the  payment  to  him.  He  does  not  (or  at 
least  did  not  originally)  have  an  estate  in  the 
land :  he  buys  the  fruits,  and  the  land  is  put 
into  his  possession  merely  as  the  easiest  way  for 
the  owner  to  fulfil  his  bargain  with  him. 

In  this  view  the  fact  often  mentioned  in  the 
Gromatici,  that  the  persons  who  eventually 
worked  the  oddments  or  unallotted  centuries 
were  the  nearest  occupiers,  is  natural  enough. 
A  mere  collector  of  taxes  would  be  one  for  the 
whole  of  a  district,  not  each  adjoining  occupier ; 
but  the  latter  is  just  the  man  for  the  practical 
cultivation  of  the  plot  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
hb  own  farm. 

The  second  difficulty  is  per  centurias.  It  might 
mean  ^*  by  centuries,"  i,e,  in  plots  of  a  century 
each.  But  this  does  not  apply  well  to  the  odd- 
ments. It  rather  means  "  throughout  the  cen- 
turies," "  in  each  century ;"  that  is  to  say, 
whether  the  land  to  be  dealt  with  was  an  odd- 
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ment  or  a  whole  century,  in  either  case  it 
would  have  neighbours:  in  the  first  case  pos- 
sibly it  would  be  let  to  an  occupier  in  the  same 
century  ;  in  the  second  case,  and  possibly  in  the 
first  also,  it  would  be  let  to  some  working  oc- 
cupier in  the  next  century,  or  at  any  rate  to 
some  one  near  enough  to  work  the  land.  For 
the  meaning  above  given  to  per  cerUurias  com- 
pare saepe  enmi  et  viarum  publicarum  per  cen- 
turias  modus  exceptus  est  (Hyg.  p.  121);  scio 
quibusdam  regioniuSf  cum  cuisignarentur  wjriy 
adscriptum  aliquid  per  centurias  et  flumini  (ib. 
p.  125),  axid  per  omnes  centurias  (Grom.  p.  157), 
per  singulos  agros  (p.  146). 

Hyginus  mentions  a  long  term  for  a  lease,  viz. 
100  years  (or  more,  according  to  Mommsen's 
reading),  as  well  as  a  short  one — five  years  or 
one.  This  long  term  probably  led  to  what  we 
find  in  Gains  and  the  Digest,  where  agri  recti- 
gales  are  defined  as  those  lands  which  are  let  m 
perpetuum,  the  conditions  being  that  so  long  as 
the  rent  (vectigai)  was  paid  the  lessees  were  not 
to  be  disturbed.  Such  leases  were  only  found  in 
the  case  of  lands  belonging  to  municipal  or  reli- 
gious corporations  (Gal.  iii.  145 ;  Dig.  6,  3). 
Longer  terms  than  five  years  were  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  the  colony  at  Ossuna  (cap.  82 ; 
Bruns,  p.  116).  The  nearest  analogy  in  English 
law  is  that  of  the  church  and  college  leases, 
whieh  were  continually  renewed  on  the  payment 
of  a  fine  for  the  renewal,  besides  the  annual 
rent.  A  claim  was  urged  by  these  lessees  to  a 
perpetual  tenure  on  the  same  terms,  but  was 
overruled,  and  the  tenure  is  now  dying  out.  In 
the  days  of  the  Republic  the  exigencies  of  the 
treasury  led  to  a  peculiar  but  similar  tenure. 
In  B.a  200  those  persons  to  whom  the  third 
instalment  of  a  loan  made  ten  years  before 
(Liv.  xxvi.  36)  was  due,  had  their  demands 
satbfied  by  a  grant  of  lands  to  the  value  of 
their  claim  within  fifty  miles  of  Rome,  that 
tenure  being  determinable  only  on  the  lessees 
preferring  to  receive  their  money  instead,  and 
the  seignorial  rights  of  the  state  being  served 
by  a  rent  of  one  as  per  juger  being  imposed. 
These  lands  were  called  trientabuia  (Liv.  xxxi.  13). 
Mention  is  also  made  of  them  in  the  fragments 
of  the  Lex  Thoria,  line  31,  but  nowhere  else. 

2.  Besides  the  cultivated  lands  still  in  condi- 
tion to  be  sold  or  let,  there  were  the  mountain 
pastures  and  woods.  The  mountain  pastures 
aud  woods  were  otten  granted  (concessa)  to  the 
old  proprietors,  or  to  the  municipality,  or  to 
the  new  Roman  colony,  or  reserved  to  the  state. 
And  other  tracts  of  land  were  often  useful  as 
pastures  where  there  were  not  sufficient  farmers 
to  require  them  as  arable  land  (Grom.  pp.  21, 
133,  201,  &c.).  Sometimes  a  small  rent  was 
required,  and  then  they  came  under  the  head  of 
aijri  vectigales  (pp.  203,  205).  Sometimes  strips 
of  wood  on  the  mountain  were  annexed  by  the 
original  assignment  to  the  difierent  estates 
(fundi)  of  private  persons  (pp.  48).  Pastures  in 
like  manner  were  sometimes  appropriated  to 
individuals,  but  held  pro  tndiviso;  sometimes 
made  common  to  the  whole  of  the  community 
(Grom.  p.  48).  Appian  (Bell,  Civ.  i.  7)  says 
that  taxes  were  laid  for  the  use  of  the  common 
pastures,  both  for  larger  and  smaller  animals 
i.e,  homed  cattle  and  sheep.  The  last  was  col- 
lected by  the  publicans.  All  animals  turned  on 
to  these   pastures  were   declared   to  the  tax- 
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farmer,  and  registered  in  their  books  (Va 
B,  /^.,  i.  16;  Festus,  v.  scripturarius,  p.  33 
and  the  word  scriptttra  was  frequently  u; 
both  of  the  registration  and  of  the  tax  its 
(^7.  Cic.  Verr,  ii.  70,  169;  Lex  Thor.  : 
&c.).  Pliny  mentions  that  even  in  his  day  t 
term  for  revenue  in  the  censor's  books  n 
pascua  (cf.  Cic  Agr.  I.  1,  §  3),  because  for 
time  this  was  the  only  vectigai  (If,  N.  xviii.  1 
The  farmers  of  this  tar  were  called  (p.  3 
puUicani  acripturarii.  The  pecuarii  in  Liv. 
23,  §  13,  are  by  some  taken  to  be  farmers 
this  tax  (Marquardt,  Staatsverw.  M.  292),  1 
Huschke  to  be  large  occupiers  (  Varr.  p.  8).  Or 
(Fast,  V.  283)  speaks  of  a  time  when  perso 
used  to  send  their  herds  on  the  public  pastur 
without  being  fined  for  it.  No  doubt  the  practi 
of  imposing  a  tax  for  the  use  of  the  pasture,  ai 
collecting  it  through  tax-farmers,  was  o< 
adopted  or  regularly  enforced  till  the  adminit 
tration  of  the  republican  finances  had  grown  oc 
of  its  infancy. 

In  the  early  times  indeed  the  Romanf  mnsf 
like  other  nations,  have  lived  more  on  the  pro 
duce  of  their  sheep  and  cattle  than  on  the  pro 
duce  of  tilled  land.  And  this  is  supported,  a 
Mommsen  has  shown,  by  the  small ness  of  thi 
allotments  first  spoken  of — two  jugera.  A  slar* 
required,  according  to  Cato  (§  51),  fifty-one  pccfc 
(modios)  of  corn  in  the  year ;  a  juger um  requires 
five  pecks  for  seed,  and  produced  twenty-fivt 
pecks.  Hence  the  her^ium  would,  it  all 
given  to  com,  produce  forty  pecks  a  year, 
after  deducting  the  seed.  It  is  clear  there- 
fore that  it  could  not  support  a  man  and 
his  family  on  wheat.  And  spelt  is  still  less 
profitable  as  food  (Qesch,  R.  i.  pp.  184-187, 
notes).  The  common  pasture  was  therefore  a 
necessity.  So  in  England,  a  tenant  in  former 
times  (says  Joshua  Williams,  Real  Prop.  p.  496, 
ed.  13)  "  required  a  house  to  live  in,  arable  land 
for  his  maintenance,  pasture  for  his  cattle,  acorns 
for  his  pigs,  and  wood  for  fuel  and  repairs." 
Hence  '*  common  appendant  is  the  common  Ian- 
right  which  every  free  tenant  of  arable  land  in 
a  manor  had  to  depasture  upon  the  lord's  wastes 
all  cattle  subservient  to  the  tillage  and  ma- 
nurance  of  such  land ;  namely,  horses,  beasts,  and 
sheep  "  (ib.  p.  509). 

3.  Appian,  in  the  passage  above  referred  to, 
says  that  "  the  larger  part  of  the  lands  taken 
from  the  conquered  had  been  wasted  by  war, 
and  uncultivated  (kpyhv  iK  rov  iro\^fiov),    As 
the  Romans  had  no  time  to  distribute  it,  thev 
gave  notice  that  any  one  who  liked  might  tem- 
porarily work  it,  paying  a  t-ix  of  a  yearly  tenth 
of  the  seed  crops,  and  a  fifth  of  the  plautatioiw 
(i.e,   fruits,   for  instance  olives  and  grapes). 
There  is  no  other  authority  for  this  definite 
historical   statement  of   a  notice   and   a  tax. 
(Plut.  Tib.  Gr,  8  is  of  doubtful  reference.)    The 
Gromatici  speak  frequently  of  agri  occupatoniy 
i.e.  lands  belonging  to  squatters,  and  explflio 
that  it  was  conquered  land  occupied  by  indivi- 
duals.    Singuli  deinde  tcrram,  nee  tantum  ooci^ 
paverunt  q"od  colere  potuissent  sed  quantum  « 
fpem  colendi  reservavere  (Sic.  Flac.  p.  137 ;  €>• 
Hygin.  115;  Festus,  p.  241,  s.  v.  possessiones), 
Livy  (iv,  36),  speaking  of  the  year  422  B.C, 
says  that  some  candidates  for  the  tribuneship  of 
the  soldiers  held  out  hopes  of  putting  «  >*"• 
(vectigai)  on  the  holders  of  the  public  land,  and 
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mpfijing  it  to  the  paj*  of  the  toldiers.  The  first 
re^lar  pay  was  made  ia  406  11.C.  (Lir.  iv.  59) ; 
•othizLg  is  there  said  of  the  imposition  of  a  ground 
real  on  the  occnpicn  of  the  pablic  land,  but  the 
fsf  i*  defrayed  from  a  tax   upon  ererj  one 

The  word  most  frequentlj  used  to  denote  this 

«ccs|MUion  apcssidere  ;  the  occupiers  are  posses- 

mreSf  the  IaikIs  are  possessvmcs.    These  are  the 

Botnral    expressions    for   the    fact    which    was 

patefity  and   do  not   bj   themsel  res   denote  or 

imjij  anjthing  respecting  the  title  by  which 

the  oecnpien  held.      The  possession,  howerer, 

was  ^xnething  different  fmm  the  actual  physical 

pofitessioou      In  the  case  of  land  this  will  always 

L<  tike  case.     The  one  or  two  square  feet  on 

u  htch  a  msn  stands  is  not  what  is  meant  when 

&  person  is  said  to  be  in  possession  of  a  piece  of 

load.     Control  as  owner,  real  or  apparent,  is  the 

meaning  of  possession  generally,  and  particularly 

in  the  case  of  land.      Whether  this  control  is 

x^cDfnised,  nnd  to  what  extent,  by  the  law,  is 

laoiber  question.      That    the   occupation  was 

^^cognbed  by  the  law  in  the  case  of  the  public 

h^it  is  dear  from  the  fact  that  interference 

«nh  it  by  the  state  was  the  subject  not  of 

jslicfal  proceedings  bnt  of  legislative  enactment. 

it  was  indeed  a  standing  principle  of  Homan 

law  that  what  is  taken  fh>m  the  enemy  in  war 

^ccsmes  at   once  the   property   of  the  captor 

{apiemtaim  //,  D.  41,  1,  5,  §  7  ;  Gai.  ii.  69, 

ir.  16);    and   the   captor  in  the  case  of  land 

««al>l  be  the  Roman  people,  acting  in  the  first 

iastaace  through   the  commander  of  the  victo- 

rioos  army.     An  allied   though   not   identical 

principle  was  that  land  or  anything  else  which 

was  &mnd  without  an  owner  became  the  property 

of  hka  who  seized  it  (*:apientium  fit,  occupanti 

amcxi&ar,  D.   41,    1,  .1;    3;  7,   §  3).     Here 

ccmes  ia  the  language  of  the  Grouiatid  above 

quoted,  sad  of  Lavy,  who  makes  Licinins  speak 

of  the  election  of  a  plebeian  consul  as  necessary 

toeflecta  mMbim  ctgros  oocupandi  (vi.  37  init.). 

Bat  so  <»cupation  of  lands  known  to  belong  to 

the  state  could    give  no  right  to  possess   as 

agaiast  the  state.     Possession  was  protected  by 

the  law  without  regard   to  title,  but  on   the 

aegatire  condition   that  it  had  been  obtained 

BGtha  by  force,  nor  by  stealth,  nor  by  request 

(bcc  n,  nee  dam,  nee  precario)  from  the  opposing 

Et^ant.    And  the  state  therefore  lost  none  of 

iu  rights  by  the  occupation  by  private  persons 

«f  the  territory  it  had  conquered.      Whether 

fcfdble  or  secret,  or  by  permission,  the  occupa- 

ti«  gare  no  rights  to  the  possessor  which  were 

gwd  against  the  sUte.     (D.  41,  3,  9 ;  24.) 

Ib  ^e  abore  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
priidplet  respecting  possession,  which  in  later 
tiiw  were  embodied  !n  the  praetor*s  edict, 
aitted  in  effect  long  before.  Kiebuhr  has 
Rfgested  that  the  occupation  of  the  public 
lavU  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  legal 
protection  in  the  form  of  equitable  injunctions 
{iaUrdkia  praHoris)  for  possessors,  and  that  by 
sttkgjr  these  rules  were  applied  to  land  not 
iwloBgiag  to  the  public,  but  otherwise  occupied 
ia  1  limilar  manner.  And  Savigny  has  sup- 
])orted  this  view  {JRecht  des  Besitzes,  §  12  a, 
p.  197,  ed.  7.  See  however  Puchta,  Cursus,  §  227 ; 
&i»egkr,  IL  G,  cb.  xxv.  6 ;  Backing,  Pand.  1, 
j  123,  n.  30).  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  conditions 
of  protection  of  possession  (in  the  case  of  parts 
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of  the  public  laud  assigned  as  private  property) 
are  expressed  in  the  usual  words  in  the  oldest 
document  we  have,  viz.  the  Lex  Thoria,  v.  18  ; 
and  applied  to  cases  of  illicit  occupation  of 
public  lands  in  Cicero's  third  speech  against 
Rullus(3,  §  11). 

Cicero's  language  is  the  more  important  be- 
cause he  is  the  earliest  extant  writer  on  the 
subject ;  and,  as  a  statesman  who  had  actually  to 
deal  with  proposals  by  RuUus  and  by  Flavius 
{Att  i.  18,  §  6 ;  19,  §  4),  for  agrarian  laws  is,  if 
we  make  allowance  for  the  language  of  a  party- 
orator,  as  competent  a  writer  as  wo  could  desire. 
Sulla's  outrageous  conHscations  of  private  pro- 
perty, and  his  gmnts  of  large  tracts  of  land  to 
his  favourites  and  to  his  soldiers,  were  scarcely 
twenty  years  old,  and  were  intended  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  law  of  Rullus;  and  Cicero  in  the 
discussion  of  Flavius's  law  proposed  the  same 
{Sullanorum  /lominum  possession's  confirmabam). 
In  the  following  year  (D.a  59)  Julius  Caesar 
carried  an  agrarian  law,  and  it  is  of  Julius 
Caesar  that  he  is  speaking  in  the  second  book 
(•24,  84)  of  the  de  OfficiiSy  written  shortly  after 
Caesar's  death. 

Cicero  says  (Agr,  ii.  20),  antea  cum  erat  a 
tribtmo  plebis  mentio  legis  agrariae  facia,  ofmiisKWi 
qui  agros  pvblicos  aut  possessiones  invictiosas  tend' 
bant pertimescebant,  the  latter  pert  of  which  is 
illustrated  by  Agr,  iii.  3,  12.  Sunt  multi  ogri 
li'ge  Cornelia  publicati  nee  cuiquam  assignati  neque 
venditi  qui  a  paucia  hominibui  impudentisaime  poa^ 
sidentur.  The  use  of  possld.re  and  its  derira- 
tires  is  not  precise  throughout  these  speeches 
(cf.  Savigny,  Kecht  des  Besitzes,  §  8,  p.  104, 
d.  7).  The  words  are  applied  to  owners  just  as 
we  speak  of  a  person's  possessions^  or  what  he 
possesses,  without  any  intention  of  distinguishing 
between  ownership  and  possession  (e.g.  ii.  29, 
§  81;  30,  §  82;  31,  §  85;  iii.  4,  §  15);  but 
land  could  not,  properly  speaking,  be  public 
(i.e,  owned  by  the  state)  and  private  as  well. 
Hence  possess  is  naturally  applicable  to  public 
land,  and  possession  of  the  public  land  had  some- 
times an  unjust  origin  in  Cicero's  time,  as  we 
may  well  believe  it  had  in  earlier  times.  But 
Cicero  lays  great  stress  on  length  of  possession, 
even  of  public  property.  Laud  in  the  provinces 
being  conquered  territory  was,  by  Roman  law, 
incapable  of  absolute  ownership  by  private  per- 
sons. They  could,  to  use  the  phrase  of  English 
law,  only  hold  an  estate  in  these  lands.  In  pro- 
vincicUi  solo  dominium  populi  Homani  est  vel 
CacsariSy  nos  autem  possessionem  tanium  vel 
usumfructum  habere  videmur  (Gai.  ii.  7 ;  cf, 
Frontin.  Gram.  p.  35).  Thus  Cicero  says 
of  some  Sicilian  land :  Qui  agrum  liecen- 
toricum  possident,  vetustate  possessionis  se  non 
jure,  misericordia  senatus  non  agri  condicione 
defendunt,  nam  ilium  agrum  publicum  esse 
fatentUTy  se  moteri  possessionibus,  amicissunis 
sedibus  ac  da  penatSbus  negant  oportere  {Agr.  ii. 
21,  57).  In  the  de  OfficUs  (ii,  22,  78),  with 
Caesar's  measures  in  his  mind,  he  classes  together 
the  expulsion  of  possessors,  which  was  the  object 
of  agrarian  laws,  and  the  wipmg  out  debts  in- 
curred by  loan  of  money,  which  was  another 
democratic  measure.  Cicero  speaks  of  both 
proposals  in  the  same  language  as  measures 
weakening  the  fuuudations  of  the  state.  These 
foundations  are  coninion  feeling  and  equity 
(concordia    et   ae<iuitas).       Common    feeling   if 
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weakened  when  moneys  are  taken  from  some 
and  given  to  others.  Equity  is  utterly  de- 
stroyed if  indiriduals  are  not  allowed  to  keep 
their  property  (si  habere  suwn  cuique  non  licet), 
Quam  atdem  habet  aeqmtatem  ut  cuprum  multis 
annis  out  etiam  saectUis  ante  posaessttnif  qui 
nuUum  haibuity  habeat,  qui  autem  habuit  cmiittatf 
He  instances  the  action  of  Aratus,  who,  when  he 
overthrew  a  despotlsnf  which  had  lasted  at 
Sicyon  for  fifty  years,  brought  with  him  a  large 
number  {sexoentoa)  of  exiles  who  had  been  the 
richest  men  in  the  state.  He  then  had  to  deal 
with  the  opposing  claims  of  these  to  their 
former  property  (bond)f  and  of  the  men  who  had 
enjoyed  them  for  so  long  a  period.  In  that 
time  fair  claims  had  grown  up.  Jam  longo 
spatio  multa  hereditatibuSy  multa  emptionibu$^ 
multa  dotibus  tenebantw  sine  injuria.  It  was 
iniquissimum  that  the  old  proprietors  should  be 
in  want,  it  was  non  nimis  aeqwtm  that  fifty  years' 
possession  should  be  disturbed  (ib.  23,  §  81). 
Appian  puts  similar  arguments  into  the  mouths 
of  the  rich.  They  pleaded  the  improvements 
they  had  effected  on  the  land,  their  plantations 
(vines  and  olives  ?),  and  buildings ;  some  of  the 
land  they  had  bought  from  their  neighbours; 
it  held  thfeir  fathers*  tombs;  it  had  been  dis- 
tributed like  ancestral  property ;  they  had 
invested  in  it  the  dowries  of  their  wives,  and 
given  it  in  dowry  with  their  daughters.  Mort- 
gagees complained  that  they  held  it  as  security 
for  loans  (Belt,  Civ.  i,  10).  In  the  speeches 
made,  according  to  Dionysius,  by  Appius  and 
Sempronius  Atratinus  on  the  occasion  of  Sp. 
Cassiua's  proposals,  there  is  an  acknowledgment 
that  parts  of  the  public  land  had  been  occupied 
by  private  persons  unjustly,  by  force  or  stealth, 
and  the  proposal  was  made  and  approved  by  the 
senate  that  the  public  land  should  be  ascertained, 
marked  out,  and  partly  allotted  to  the  plebeians, 
partly  let  for  five  years  (viii.  73-76).  And 
Livy  Qy.  51)  describes  an  agrarian  law  (B.C.  413) 
as  one  which  possesso  per  injuriam  agro  publico 
patres  pellebat,  and  the  people  as  feeling  that  if  a 
distribution  were  not  made  of  the  land  recently 
taken  and  then  vacant,  it  would  soon  be  the 
prey  of  the^ew.  The  language  used  in  reference 
to  the  Licinian  laws  is  not  certainly  applicable, 
as — though  it  is  usually  regarded  as  an  agrarian 
law  dealing  with  the  public  lands  (see  Madvig, 
Verfassung,  ii.  p.  372) — Huschkc,  followed  by 
Clason  (bk.  iv.  cap.  2),  and  apparently  Mar- 
quardt  (Staatsverw.  i.  102,  ed.  2),  holds'that  it 
was  a  general  measure  limiting  the  extent  of 
land  to  be  held  by  any  one  on  whatever  title, 
and  related  not  only  to  the  occupation  of  the 
public  land  but  to  private  land  also.  The 
penalty  was  a  fine  ;  subject  to  the  fine  the  land 
could  be  held.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
real  truth  of  the  matter,  the  Licinian  laws  were 
treated  of  by  Appian  and  Plutarch  in  connexion 
with  the  agrarian  laws  of  the  Gracchi. 

On  the  whole  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
any  definite  arrangement  was  made  in  early 
times  for  the  occupation  of  public  land  which 
was  not  assigned  or  sold  or  leased ;  and  the  legal 
claim  of  the  state  to  deal  with  it  was  as  incon- 
testable in  theory  as  it  was  difficult  to  enforce 
without  the  destruction  of  those  reasonable  ex- 
I>ectations,  arising  from  long  use,  which  are  the 
foundation  of  the  statesman's  view  of  property. 
It  if  disputed  whether  the  patricians  alone  (to 


the  exclusion  of  the  plebeians)  had,  before  tl 
Licinian  laws,  the  right  to  hold  the  public  lac 
(see    Schwegler,    oh.    xxv.   9;    MndTig,     Ver^ 
pp.   90,   91):  as  a  fact  it  was  probably    tJb 
case.    They  were  originally,  and  continued  fc 
long  to  be,  the  holders  of  the  goverzunent,  an 
they  were,  as  a  rule,  the  richest.     I^ow  the  oc 
cupation  of  tracts  of  land  wasted  in  irar  was  no 
a  poor  Roman's  business;  it  was  at  a  distance 
it  required  capital ;  and  it  was  insecure,  partlj 
from  the  enemy  on  the  border,  and  parti j  iron 
the  state's  not   having  assigned  it    as   private 
property.     Neither  the  peasant  nor    the  smal 
capitalist  would   find   the  occupation    of    snch 
land  at  a  distance  from  Rome  attractive  ;  more* 
over,  he  was  liable  to  be  called  off  to  serve  in 
war.    The  rich  man  could  risk  something,  could 
employ  slave-labour,  could  judge  of  th^  political 
prospects,   and  have  a  potential  voice    in   the 
actions  of  the  state.      Such   possessions  had  a 
natural  tendency  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of 
the  few.    The  holders  added  field  to  field  (pon' 
tinuare  agroSy  cf.  Cic  Agr.  iii.  4,  §  14 ;  Liv.  zxxiv. 
4,  §  9),  partly  by  purchase  from   their  poorer 
neighbours,  partly  by  violence,  partly  by  taking 
in  any  vacant  land  adjoining    (Sail.  Jug.   41  ; 
Sen.  Ep.  90,  §39;  Front.   Qnm.  pp.   4^,  53). 
Thus  were  formed  the  large  estates  {latifundiay 
latifundiy  Grom,  pp.  157, 161)  which,  worked  by 
slaves,  drove  out,  or  gave  no  opening  for,  free 
peasants,    and,   portending    the   ruin    of   Italy 
(verum  confitentibus  latifundia  perdidere  ItcUiam, 
Plin.  xviii.  §  35),  roused  the  Gracchi  to  their 
famous  legislation. 

See  further  under  the  headings  Lex  Licinia^ 
Sempronia,  Thoria.  The  political  straggles  in 
reference  to  these  and  other  enactments  are 
treated  in  general  histories. 

An  echo  of  the  old  controversies  was  roused 
by  Vespasian,  who  made  fresh  assignments  to 
veterans,  and  in  doing  so  probably  had  his 
attention  directed  to  the  quantity  of  oddments 
(stdtsecioa)  and  unallotted  lands  which  had  never 
been  formally  dealt  with,  and,  in  consequence, 
had  been  usurped  by  the  local  community  or  by 
the  adjoining  occupiers.  He  proceeded  to  sell 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  imperial  chest.  Bat 
deputations  came  to  the  emperor,  and  piteously 
represented  the  general  alarm  which  this  dis- 
turbance of  long-standing  occupations  had  occa- 
sioned— quassabaiur  universus  Italiae  possessor. 
Vespasian  stayed  his  hand,  but  Titus  resumed 
the  action.  Domitian  issued  an  edict  grant- 
ing the  oddments  throughout  Italy  to  the 
occupiers  {Grom.  pp.  53, 133,  163).  Suetonius 
uses  a  metaphor  when  he  says  '^subseciva 
veteribus  possessoribus  ut  usucapta  concessit" 
(Dom.  9).  [H.  J.  R.] 

AGRAU'LIA  (&7pavX/a)  was  a  festival  cele- 
brated by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Agranlos, 
the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  {Diet,  of  Biogr.  s.  v.) 
We  possess  no  particulars  respecting  the  time  or 
mode  of  its  celebration ;  but  it  was,  perhaps, 
connected  with  the  solemn  oath  which  all 
Athenians,  when  they  arrived  at  manhood 
(Jl<f>jjfioi),  were  obliged  to  take  in  the  temple  of 
Agraulos,  that  they  would  fight  for  their  conn- 
try,  and  always  observe  its  laws.  (Lycnrg.  c 
Leocr.  §  76 ;  Dem.  de  F.  L,  p.  438,  §  303 ;  Pint.  . 
Alc9},  15 ;  Stobaeus,  Serm.  xli.  141 ;  Schiimano,  ; 
de  Comitiisy  p.  332 ;  Wachsmuth,  ffellen.  Alterth, 
vol.  i.  p.  476,  2nd  ed.) 
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A^rmidos  was  also  honoared  with  a  festiral  in 
Cjpros,  ID  the  mooth  Aphrodbius,  at  which 
hmaan  Tictims  were  offered.  (Porphyr.  da 
Ab$tm,  <A  Anhm.  L  2.)  [W.  S.] 

AGRICULTU'BA,  agriculture. 
AtAorUies. — When  wo  remember  that  agri- 
csltore,  in  the  most  extended  acceptation  of  the 
tcfB,  was  ibr  many  centuries  the  chief,  we  may 
lar  almoat  the  sole,  peaceful  occupation  followed 
kf  any  large  portion  of  the  free  population  in 
these  European  nations  which  first  beoune  highly 
cmiised,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
Varro  (JS.  J?.  L  1,  §  7  foil.)  was  able  to  mention 
upwards  of  fifty  Greek  writers  who  had  contri- 
buted to  this  science.   But  although  the  Homeric 
poems  are  filled  with  a  series  of  the  most  charming 
pietures  derired  from  the  business  of  a  country 
iiie ;  although  Hesiod  supplies  abundance  of  wise 
saws  and  pithy  aphorisms,  the  traditional  wis- 
dasi  accumulated  during  many  successire  gene- 
ntioaa;  although  Xenophon  has  bequeathed  to 
us  a  most  graceful  essay  on  the  moral  beauty  of 
roitlc  pursuits,  interspersed  with  not  a  few  in- 
stractiTe    details;    and    although    much    that 
bdoags  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  subject 
wQl  be  ibnnd  treasured  up  in  the  ra^t  store- 
bosses    of    Aristotle     and    Theophrastus,    yet 
Bothmg  which  can  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
fcmal  treatise  upon  the  art,  as  exhibited  in  the 
pastures  and  cornfields  of  Hellas,  has  descended 
ta  tts,  except   a  Tolume,  divided   into  twenty 
books,  commonly  known  as  the  Qeoponica  {Vtof 
vmm£^  whose  history  b  somewhat  obscure,  but 
which,  according  to  the  account  commonly  re- 
oeired,  was  drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  Constan- 
tine  VL  (AO).  780-802)  by  a  certain  Cssifianas 
Bassus.,  and  consists  of  extracts  from  numerous 
writers,  chiefiy  Greek,  many  of  whom  flourished 
in  the  seoend,  third,  and  fourth  centuries.     This 
eoUectim  »  systematically  arranged,  and  com- 
prehends all   the   chief  branches;    but  it   has 
Qcm'  been  considered  of  much  value,  except  iu 
so  &r  as  it  tends  to  confirm  or  illustrate  the 
stotemeBts  found  elsewhere.     The  information 
enveycd  by  it  is,  upon  many  points,  extremely 
Besgre,  the  materials  were  worked  up  at  a  late 
priod  by  an   editor  with   whose   history  and 
qualifications  for  his  task  we  are  altogether  un- 
acquainted, while  the  most  important  quotations 
are  taken  from  authors  of  whom  we  know  little 
or  aothing,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  their 
|ffcc%pCs  apply  to  the  same  or  to  different  cli- 
■ates,  whether  they  give  us  the  fruit  of  their 
flwn  experience,  or,  as  we  have  great  reason  to 
saipect  in  many  inrtances,  were  themselves  mere 
coBpiIers. 

The  Romans,  during  the  brightest  periods  of 
their  history,  were  devotedly  attached  to  the 
•aly  lucrative  profession  in  which  any  citizen 
,  eoaki  embark  with  honour;  and  from  the  first 
davn  until  the  decline  of  their  literature,  rural 
cooeeoy  formed  a  favourite  theme  for  composi- 
tioa  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  works  of  the 
Sisemae,  fetber  and  son,  those  of  Tremellins 
Soo^  of  Julins  Hyginus,  of  Cornelius  Celsns, 
•f  Jolios  Atticns,  and  of  Julius  Graecinv,  have 
perifbed;  but  we  still  possess,  in  addition  to 
Virp],  four  "  Scriptores  de  Re  Rnstica,''  two  at 
loit  of  whom  were  practical  men.  We  have, 
ii  the  first  place,  162  chapters  from  the  pen  of 
tke  elder  Cato  (B.C.  234-149X  a  strange  medley, 
iMliiiiinj^  many  valuable  hints  for  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  farm,  the  olive  garden,  and  the 
vineyard,  thrown  together  without  order  or 
method,  and  mixed  up  with  medical  prescrip- 
tions, charms  for  dislocated  and  broken  bones, 
culinary  receipts,  and  sacred  litanies^  the  whole 
forming  a  remarkable  compound  of  simplicity 
and  shrewdness,  quaint  wisdom  and  blind  super- 
stition, bearing,  moreover,  a  strong  impress  of 
the  national  character ;  in  the  second  place,  we 
have  the  three  books  of  Varro  (B.C.  U6-28X 
drawn  up  at  the  age  of  eighty,  by  one  who  was 
not  only  the  most  profound  scholar  of  his  age, 
but  likewise  a  soldier,  a  politician,  an  enthusias- 
tic and  successful  farmer ;  in.  the  third  place, 
the  thirteen  books  of  Columella  (a.d.  40  [?]), 
more  minute  than  the  preceding,  especially  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  vine,  the  olive,  gardening, 
and  fruit-trees,  but  evidently  proceeding  from 
one  much  less  familiar  with  his  subject;  and, 
lastly,  the  fourteen  books  of  Palladius  (a  writer 
of  the  fourth  century  who  closely  copies  Colu- 
mellaX  of  which  twelve  form  a  farmer's  calen- 
dar, the  difierent  operations  being  ranged  accord- 
ing to  the  months  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
performed.  Besides  the  above,  a  whole  book  of 
Pliny  and  many  detached  chapters  are  devoted 
to  matters  connected  with  the  labours  of  the 
husbandman;  but  in  this,  as  in  the  other  por- 
tions of  that  remarkable  encyclopaedia,  the 
assertions  must  be  received  with  caution,  since 
they  cannot  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  results 
of  original  investigation,  nor  even  a  very  correct 
representation  of  the  opinions  of  others. 

We  ought  not  here  to  pass  over  unnoticed  the 
great  work  of  Mago  the  Carthaginian,  who,  as  a 
native  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  carefully 
cultivated  districts  of  the  ancient  world,  must 
have  had  ample  opportunities  for  acquiring 
knowledge.  This  production,  extending  to 
twenty-eight  books,  had  attained  such  high  fame 
that,  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  it  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  orders  of  the  senate ;  a 
Greek  version,  with  additions  from  the  Greek 
authorities  and  omissions,  was  executed  by  Cas-. 
sius  Dionysius  of  Utica,  and  published  in  twenty 
books  during  the  century  before  the  commence" 
ment  of  our  era ;  and  this,  again,  was  a  few 
years  afterwards  condensed  into  six  books  by 
Diophaues  of  Nicaea,  and  presented  to  King 
Deiotarus.  In  what  follows,  Cato,.  Varro,  and 
Columella  will  be  our  chief  supports,  although 
references  will  be  made  to  and  illustrations 
drawn  from  the  other  sources  indicated  above. 
(Varr.  R.  R.  LI;  Col.  R,  R.  i.  1 ;  PJin.  H,  K. 
xviii.  §  9  foil. ;  Proleg.  ad  Geopon.  in  ed.  Niclas ; 
cf.  Teuffel,  Romum  Lit  i.  p.  73  foil.) 

Dlcision  of  the  Subject, 
Rural  Economy  may  be  treated  of  under  two 
distinct  heads — 

A.  Agriculture  proper  {Agricultwa),  or  the 
art  of  tilling  the  soil. 

B.  The  management  of  stock  {Pastio). 

A.  AGRICULTURA. 

Agriculture  proper  teaches  the  art  of  raising 
the  various  crops  necessary  for  the  sustenance 
and  comfort  of  man  and  of  the  domestic  animals, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  productive  energies 
of  the  soil  may  be  fully  developed  but  not  ex- 
haustefl  or  enfeebled,  and  teaches,  further,  how 
this  may  be  accomplished  with  the  least  possibk 
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expenditure  of  capital.  The  crops  to  which  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  chiefly  directed  their  atten- 
tion were — 1.  Different  kinds  of  grain,  such  as 
wheat  and  barley  ;  leguminous  vegetables  culti- 
vated for  their  seeds,  such  as  beans,  peas,  and 
lupines;  herbs  cut  green  for  forage,  such  as 
grass,  tares,  and  lucerne ;  and  plants  which  fur- 
nished the  raw  material  for  the  textile  fabrics, 
such  as  hemp  and  Hax.  2.  Fruit  trees,  especially 
the  vine,  the  olive,  atid  the  fig.  3.  Garden 
stuflTs. — For  the  second  of  these  divisions  we 
refer  to  the  articles  Olea  and  Vinea;  and 
we  shall  not  touch  at  all  upon  gardening,  since 
the  minute  details  connected  with  this  topic  are 
of  little  or  no  service  in  illustrating  the  classics 
generally. 

Agiiculture  in  its  restricted  sense  compre- 
hends a  knowledge — 

I.  Of  the  subject  of  our  operations,  that  is, 
the  farm  (fundus,  praedium),  which  must  be 
considered:  a.  with  reference  to  its  situation 
and  soil  {quo  loco  ct  qualis),  and  6.  with  reference 
to  the  dwelling-house  and  steading  (villa  et 
stabuld), 

II.  Of  the  instruments  (instrumenta)  re- 
quired to  perform  the  various  operations  (quae 
in  fundo  opus  sint  ac  debeant  esse  culturae  causa), 
these  instruments  being  twofold:  a,  men 
(homines) ;  and  b.  the  assistants  of  men  (adtnin^ 
cula  hotrunum),  viz.  domestic  animals  (boves, 
equi,  canes,  &c.),  together  with  tooU  (instru- 
menta),  properly  so  called,  such  as  ploughs  and 
harrows.     (Varro,  i.  18.) 

III.  Of  the  operations  themselves,  such  as 
ploughing,  harrowing,  and  sowing  (quae  in  fundo 
oolendi  causa  sint  facienda),  and  of  the  time 
when  they  are  to  be  performed  (quo  quidquid 
tempore  fieri  conveniat).     (Varro,  i.  5.) 

IV.  Of  the  object  of  these  operations,  viz.  the 
different  plants  considered  with  reference  to 
their  species,  varieties,  and  habits.  Under  this 
head  we  may  also  conveniently  include  what  is 
termed  the  rotation  of  crops ;  that  is,  the  order 
in  which  they  ought  to  succeed  each  other  upon 
the  same  ground. 

L  a.  COGNITIO  FONDI. 

Knowledge  of  the  Farm.  —  In  selecting  a 
farm,  the  two  points  which  first  demanded  at- 
tention were :  1.  The  healthiness  of  the  situa- 
tion (salubritas),  a  matter  of  the  greatest  anxiety 
in  Italy,  where  the  ravages  of  malaria  appear  to 
have  been  not  less  fatal  in  ancient  than  they 
have  proved  in  modem  times;  and,  2.  The 
general  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  was  essential  to 
be  fully  satisfied  upon  both  of  these  particulars ; 
for  to  settle  in  a  pestilential  spot  was  to  gamble 
with  the  lives  and  property  of  all  concerned 
(non  cUiud  est  atque  alea  domini  vitae  et  reifami- 
liaris :  Varro,  i.  4,  5) ;  and  no  man  in  his  senses 
would  undertake  to  till  land  which  was  not 
likely  to  yield  a  fair  return  for  his  outlay  of 
money  and  labour  (fructus  proimpensa  ac  labore). 
The  next  object  of  solicUude  was  a  good  aspect. 
The  property  was,  if  possible,  to  have  a  southerly 
exposure  (Cato,  i.  3),  to  be  sheltered  by  a  wooded 
hill  from  the  sweep  of  boisterous  and  cutting 
winds  (Varro,  i.  12),  and  not  to  be  liable  to  sud- 
den misfortunes  (ne  calamitosum  siet),  such  as 
inundations  or  violent  hail-storms.  It  was 
highly  important  that  it  should  be  in  the 
Ticinity  of  a  populous  town  (oppidwn  validum), 
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or,  if  not,  that  it  should  be  readily  accessible 
either  by  sea  or  by  a  navigable  stream  (amnts 
qua  navc«  ambulant),  or  by  a  good  well-fre- 
quented road  (via  bona  ceMrisque)  ;  that  there 
should  be  an  abundant  supply  of  water  (b(mum 
aquariutn) ;  that  it  should  be  so  situated  that 
the  proprietor,  if  he  did  not  live  upon  the 
estate,  might  be  able  to  give  active  and  constant 
personal  superintendence  ;  and,  finally,  that  it 
should  be  moderate  in  size,  so  that  every  portion 
might  be  brought  into  full  cultivation  (laudato 
ingcntia  rura,  Exiguum  colito :  V'erg.  O.  ii.  412). 

These  preliminary  matters  being  ascertained, 
the  soil  might  be  considered  iu  reference :  a.  to 
its  general  external  features  (forma) ;  /3.  to  its 
internal  qualities  (qualis  sit  terra). 

a.  In  so  far  as  its  external  features  were  con- 
cerned  it  might  be  flat  (solum  campestre),  or 
upland  rolling  ground  (collinum),  or  high  lyin; 
(montanum),  or  might  comprise  within  its  limits 
all  three,  which  was  most  desirable,  or  any  two 
of  them.      These  variations    would   necessarilr 
exercise  important  intluence  on  the  climate,  on 
the  description  of  crops  which  might  be  culti- 
vated with  advantage,  and  on   the   time  chosen 
for  performing  the  various  operations,  the  gene- 
ral rule  being  that  as  we  ascend  the  temperature 
falls,   that  com    and    sown    crops    in   general 
(segetes)  succeed  best  on  plains,  vineyards  (ptfiAitf) 
on  gentle  slopes,  and  timber  trees  (silvae)  upon 
elevated  sites,  and  that  the  different  labours  of 
the  rustic  may  be  commenced  earlier  upon  low 
than   upon   high   ground.     When    flat,   it  was 
better  that  it  should   incline  gently  and  uni- 
formly  in  one  direction  (aequahilUer  in  unam 
partem  vergens)  than  be  a  dead  level  (adlibellam 
aequus),  for  in  the  latter  case,  the  drainage  being 
necessarily  imperfect,  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  become  swampy;   but  the  worst   form  was 
when  there  were  converging   slopes,  for  there 
the  water  collected  into  pools  (lacwiMt).    (Varro, 
i.  6.) 

fi.  In  so  far  as  its  internal  qualities  were  con- 
cerned, soil  might  be  classed  under  six  heads, 
forming  three  antagonistic  pairs : — 

1.  The  deep  and  fat  (pingue).   2.  The  shallow 
and  lean  (macrum,  jejunum).    3.  The  loose  (solu- 
turn).  4.  The  dense  (spissum).   6.  The  wet  (Aum*- 
dum,  aquosum,  uliginosum).    6.  The  dry  (siocum) : 
while  the  endless  gradations  and  combinations  o( 
which  the  elementary  qualities  were  susceptible 
produced  all  the  existing  varieties.     These  are 
named  sometimes  from  their  most  obvious  con- 
stituents: the   stony  (lapidosum),  the  gravelly 
(glareosum),  the  sandy  (arenosum),  the  mortary 
(sabuhsum),  the  chalky  (cretofum),  the  clayey 
(argillosum) ;  sometimes  from  their  colour :  the 
black   (nigrttm),  the  dark  (pullum),  the  grey 
(subalbum),   the    red  (rubicnndum),   the    white 
(album) ;  sometimes  from  their  consistency :  the 
crumbling  (putre,  friabite,  cinericitun),  as  opposed 
to   the   tenacious   (densum,  crassum,  spissum); 
sometimes    from   their    natural    products:  the 
grassy  (graminosum,  herhosum),  the  weedy  (s/mr- 
C'tm);  sometimes   from   their    taste:   the  salt 
(salsum),  the  bitter  (amanan) ;  rubrica  seems  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  red  chalky  clay,  but  what  the 
epidthets  rudecta  and  materina  ;;pplied  to  earth 
(terra)  by  Cato  may  indicate  it  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine (Cato,  34 ;  comp.  Plin.  H.N.  xviii.  §  163  ff.), 
probably  "  poor  "  and  "  hard."    The  great  object 
of  the  cultivator  being  to  separate  the  particles 
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M  £nttj  as  possible  (meque  emm  aiiud  est  colere 
qmmm  risoivere  etfermentare  Urram),  high  value 
was  attached  to  those  soils  which  were  not  only 
rich,  hot  natarall  j  pnlremlent.  Hence  the  first 
place  was  held  bj  loAim  pmgve  et  putre,  the 
Beoowi  br  pmguiUr  cfeiutfjn,  wUle  the  worst  was 
that  which  was  at  once  diy,  tenacious,  and  poor 
{moomm  pariter  et  densmn  et  macnan).  The 
ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  forming  an  esti- 
iBSt*  of  untried  ground,  not  onlr  from  the 
qaahties  which  could  be  detected  by  sight  and 
t»<trfa,  bat  also  from  the  character  of  the  trees, 
skrobs,  and  herbage  growing  upon  it  spontane- 
ously,— a  te^of  more  practical  value  than  any 
•f  the  others  enumerated  in  the  second  Georgic 
(177-25«> 

When  an  estate  was  purchased,  the  land 
night  be  either  in  a  state  of  culture  (cuita 
afiooMi),  or  in  a  state  of  nature  (rvdia  ager). 

The  comparatire  value  of  land  under  cultira- 
tiM,  estimated  by  the  crops  which  it  was  capable 
•f  bearing,  is  fixed  by  Cato  (1),  according  to 
the  feUowiag  descending  scale : — 

I.  Tiaeyarda  (rmea),  provided  they  yielded 

{wmI  wine  in   abundance.     2.  Garden   ground 

veil  supplied  with  water  (Iwrtus  irriguus).     3. 

O^icr   bads  (saiictum).       4.    Olive  plantations 

(<iet«my    5.  Meadows  {pratwn}.    6.  Corn  land 

{oamfm  frvmetUaruuy.     7.  Groves  which  might 

W  cat  ffir  timber  or  fire-wood  (sUva  cacdua}. 

%.  Athitshat.     This   name  was  given  to  fields 

pbat^  with  trees  in  regular  rows.    Upon  these 

Tiacs  were  trained,  and  the  open  ground  culti- 

Tsted  ias  com  or  leguminous  crops  in  the  ordi- 

■trj  Banner,  an  arrangement  extensively  adopted 

in  rjmpsnia  and  many  other  parts  of  Italy  in 

■Mdeim  timtt,  but  by  no  means  conducive  to 

goo4  hssbindrj.      9.  Groves   yielding   acorns, 

beech-mast,   and     chestnuts    Qlandaria    siiva). 

The  £Kt  diat,  in  the  above  scale,  com  land  is 

placed  below  meadows  shows  how,  even  in  the 

time  of  Otto,  the  Sicilian  slave-grown  corn  was 

lovcriBg  the  profits  of  corn-growing  in  Italy. 

Yano  (L  7,  10)  places  prata  first  of  all  (cf. 

Heaunsea,  ffisL  ii.  376). 

Wbcn  waste  land  was  to  be  reclaimed,  the 

«i£Mrj  procedure  was  to  root  out  the  trees  and 

fanaliwood  (frutetd)  by  which  it  might  be  en- 

cuifared,  to  remove  the  rocks  and  stones  which 

voeU  impede  the  labours  of  men  and  oxen,  to 

tatioy  by  fire  or  otherwise  troublesome  weeds, 

mtk  ss  ferns  and  reeds  {filkes^  j^^^ct),  to  drain 

iff  the  superfluous  moisture,  to  measure  out  the 

fnoad  into  fields  of  a  convenient  size,  and  tq 

faidk§9  these  with  suitable  fences.    The  three 

kst-oentioned  processes  alone  require  any-  par- 

tteolar  notice,  and  we  therefore  subjoin  a  few 

veidt  upon  l^uss,  Land-Measures,  Fences. 

DLincs  (Jo89ae^  tulci  cUveatiy  mcUia)  were  of 

two  kinds: — 

1.  Open  {patetdesy,     2.  Covered  (paecae), 

1.  littae  patetUeSj  open  flitches,  alone  were 

fcnDed  in  dense  and  chalky  soil.    They  were 

vide  at  top,  and  gradually  narrowed  in  wedge 

&ikion  (imbricibus    supinia    similes)    as    they 

iharcndcd. 

1  Foisae  caeoae^  covered  drains,  or  st't^rt  as 
tlMf  arc  termed  in  Scotland,  were  employed 
vkre  the  soil  was  loose,  and  emptied  them* 
«Irei  ioto  the  /otaoe  patentes.  They  were 
mitliy  rank  from  three  to  four  feet,  were  three 
leci  vide  at  top  ^nd  eighteen  inches  at  bottom  ; 
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one-half  of  the  depth  was  filled  up  with  small 
stones,  sharp  gravel  {nuda  glared)^  or  brush- 
wood tied  in  bundles  {aarmentit  coUigatiSy  Cato, 
c.  43),  and  the  earth  which  had  been  dug  out 
was  thrown  in  above  until  the  surface  was  level. 
Where  stones  or  gravel  could  not  readily  be 
procured,  green  willow  poles  were  introduced, 
crossing  each  other  in  all  directions  {quoquot>er' 
susy,  or  a  sort  of  rope  was  constructed  of  twigs 
twisted  together  so  as  to  fit  exactly  into  the 
bottom  of  the  drain ;  above  this  the  leaves  of 
some  of  the  pine  tribe  were  trodden  down,  and 
the  whole  covered  up  with  earth.  To  prevent 
the  apertures  being  choked  by  the  falling  down 
of  the  soil,  the  mouths  were  supported  by  two 
stones  placed  upright,  and  one  across  (utilissi" 
mum  est .  ,  ,  ora  earum  6mit  vtrimque  lapidi' 
bus  statuminari  et  alio  sxiperintegi,  Plin.  xviii. 
§  47).  To  carry  off  the  surface-water  from  land 
under  crvp,  open  furrows  (sulci  aquarii,  elices) 
were  left  at  intervals,  which  discharged  them- 
selves into  cross  furrows  (coltiquiae)  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fields,  and  these  again  poured 
their  streams  into  the  ditches.  (Cat.  43,  155 ; 
Col.  ii.  2,  8-10,  viii.  3,  xi.  2 ;  Pallad.  vi.  3 ; 
Plin.  //.  N,  xviii.  §  179 ;  Verg.  Georg,  i.  113.) 

Measures  of  Land.— The  measure  employed 
for  land  in  Latium  was  the  jttgemm,  which  was 
a  double  actus  quadratus;  the  actus  quadratus, 
anciently  called  acna,  or  acnua,  or  agniuif  being 
a  square  whose  side  was  120  Roman  feet.  The 
subdivisions  of  the  as  were  applied  to  the  juge- 
rum,  the  lowest  in  use  being  the  scripulum, 
properly  the  twelfth  part  of  an  tmcia:  hence, 
when  applied  to  land,  a  square  whose  side  was 
ten  feet.  Two  jugera  formed  a  herediwn,  100 
heredia  a  centuriOf  a  term  which  is  said  to  have 
arisen  from  the  allotments  of  land  made  by 
Romulus  to  the  citizens ;  for  these  being  at  the 
rate  of  two  jugera  to  each  man,  200  jugera  would 
be  assigned  to  every  hundred  men.  lastly,  four 
centuriae  made  a  saltus.  We  thus  have  the  fol- 
lowing table : — 

1  scripu]nm  =  100  square  ft.,  Roman  measure. 
144  scripula    =  1  actus = 14,400  square  feet. 

2  actus         =1  jugerum  =  28,800  square  ft. 
200  jugera       =  1  centuria. 

4  centuriae  =  1  saltus. 

Now,  since  three  actus  quadra**,  contained 
4800  square  yards,  and  since  the  English  imperial 
acre  contains  4840  square  yards,  and  since  the 
Roman  foot  was  about  three-fifths  of  an  inch 
less  than  the  imperial  foot,  it  follows  that  the 
Roman  juger  was  less  than  two-thirds  of  an 
imperial  acre  by  about  500  square  yards. 

In  Campania  the  measure  for  land  was  the 
versus  quadratuSf  a  square  whose  side  was  100 
feet,  the  words  actus  and  versus  marking  the 
ordinary  length  of  furrow  in  the  two  regions. 

S^'arr.  B.  R,  i.  10,  Z.  X.  iv.  4 ;  Col.  v.  1 :  Plin. 
:  N,  xviii.  §  10.) 

Fences  (saepeSf  aaepimenta)  were  of  four 
kinds : — 

1.  Saepimentum  naturalCf  the  quickset  hedge 
(viva  saepes). 

2.  Saepimentum  agrestey  a  wooden  paling 
made  with  upright  stakes  (pali)  int.'rlaced  with 
brushwood  (virgultis  implkatisjf  or  having  two 
or  more  cross-spars  (amiteSy  longurid)  passed 
through  holes  drilled  in  the  stakes,  after  the 
manner  of  what  are  now  termed  fiahes  (pali$ 
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laiiM  perfcratis  et  per  ea  foramina  irajectia  lowjfu- 
riiMfere  binia  out  Umis),    (Varr.  i.  14.) 

3.  Saepimenium  militaref  consisting  of  a  ditch 
(Jossa)  with  the  earth  dng  out  and  thrown  up 
inside  so  as  to  form  an  embankment  (agger),  a 
fence  used  chiefly  along  the  sides  of  public  roads 
or  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 

4.  SaepinwrUum  fabrile,  wnll  (maceria'),  which 
might  be  formed  either  of  stones,  as  in  the 
ricinity  of  Tosculnm,  or  of  baked  bricks  as  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  or  of  unbaked  bricks  as  in 
Sabtnum,  or  of  masses  of  earth  and  stone  pressed 
in  between  upright  boards  (m  formis),  and 
hence  termed  formacei.  These  last  were  common 
in  Spain,  in  Africa,  and  near  Tarentum,  and 
were  said  to  last  for  centuries  uninjured  by  the 
weather.  (Varr.  1. 14 ;  Plin.  ff.  N.  xxxv.  §  169  ; 
comp.  Col.  T.  10,  X.  3  ;  Pallad.  i.  34,  vi.  3.) 

Finally,  after  the  land  had  been  drained,  di- 
Tided,  and  fenced,  the  banks  which  served  as 
boundaries  and  the  road-sides  were  planted  with 
trees,  the  elm  and  poplar  being  preferred,  in 
order  to  secure  a  supply  of  leaves  for  the  stock 
and  timber  for  domestic  use.     (Cat.  vi.  3.) 

I.  h.  Villa.  Rustica. 
In  erecting  a  house  and  offices,  great  import- 
ance was  attached  to  the  choice  of  a  favourable 
position.  The  site  selected  was  to  be  elevated 
rather  than  low,  in  order  to  secure  good  venti- 
lation and  to  avoid  all  danger  of  exhalations 
from  running  or  stagnant  water;  under  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  for  the  sake  of  shelter ;  facing 
the  east,  so  as  to  enjoy  sunshine  in  winter  and 
shade  in  summer ;  near,  but  not  too  near,  to  a 
stream,  and  with  plenty  of  wood  and  pasture  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  structures  were  to  be 
strictly  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  farm ; 
for  if  too  large,  the  original  cost  is  heavy,  and 
they  must  be  kept  in  repair  at  a  great  expense  ; 
if  too  small,  the  various  products  would  run  the 
risk  of  being  injured  by  the  want  of  proper 
receptacles  (ita  aedifices  ne  villa  fundum  quaerat 
neve  fundus  villamy  Cat.  H.  B.  3).  The  buildings 
were  usually  arranged  round  two  courts,  with 
a  tank  in  the  centre  of  each,  and  divided  into 
three  parts,  named  according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  destined.  1.  {Pars)  Urbana, 
2.  {Pars)  Bustica.     3.  (Pars)  Fructuaria, 

1.  Urbana.  This  comprehended  that  part  of 
the  building  occupied  by  the  master  and  his 
family,  consisting  of  eating  room  (oenationes) 
and  sleeping  apartments  (cubicttla),  with  different 
aspects  for  summer  and  winter,  baths  (balnea^ 
ria)j  and  porticoes  or  promenades  (ambtUationes), 
Columella  recommends  that  this  portion  of  the 
mansion  should  be  made  as  commodious  as  the 
means  of  the  proprietor  will  permit,  in  order 
that  he  himself  may  be  tempted  to  spend  more 
time  there,  and  that  the  lady  of  the  family 
(matrona)  may  be  more  willing  to  bear  her 
husband  company. 

2.  Bustica.  This  comprehended  that  part  of 
the  building  occupied  by  the  servants,  consisting 
of  a  large  and  lofty  kitchen  (culindjy  to  which 
they  might  at  all  times  resort,  baths  (balnea)  for 
their  use  on  holidays,  sleeping  closets  (celiac)  for 
the  serci  soluti,  a  gaol  (ergastulum)  under  ground 
for  the  servi  vincti.  In  this  division  were  in- 
cluded also  the  stables,  byres,  sheds,  folds,  courts, 
and  enclosures  of  every  description  (stabula 
bubiliOy  saeptoj  ovilia,  cortet)  for  the   working 
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oxen  (dcmiti  boves),  and  other  stock  kept  tj 
home,  together  with  a  magazine  or  storehoon 
(horreum)  where  all  the  implements  of  agri' 
culture  (omne  nuticum  instrumenium)  wer( 
deposited;  and  within  this,  a  lock-np  room  fui 
the  reception  of  the  iron  tools  (^ferramenta} 
In  80  far  as  the  distribution  of  rooms  was  con^ 
cemed,  the  overseer  (xnlicus)  was  to  have  hid 
chamber  beside  the  main  entrance  (Janua),  in 
order  that  he  might  observe  all  who  came  in  oi 
went  out ;  the  book-keeper  (^pro<mrator)  was  to 
be  placed  over  the  gate,  that  he  might  watch 
the  viUcus  as  well  as  the  others;  while  the 
shepherds  (opilionea),  oxherds  (bubiUct),  and  such 
persons  were  to  be  lodged  in  the  immediate 
vicinitjT  of  the  animals  under  their  charge. 

3.  Fructuaria.     This  comprehended  that  part 
of  the  building  where  the  produce  of  the  farm 
was  preserved,  consisting  of  the  oil  cellar  (cella 
olearia)y  the  press-house  {cella  torcularia\  the 
vault  for  wines  in  the  cask  (cella  vmaria%  the 
boiling-room  for  inspissating  must  (defrutaria\ 
all  of  which  were  on  the  ground-floor,  or  a  little 
depressed  below  the  level   of  the  soil.    Above 
were  hay-lofts  (faenilia),  repositories  for  chaft", 
straw,    leaves,    and    other    fodder    (palearia), 
granaries  (horreOf  granariay,  a  drying-room  for 
newly  cut  wood  (fumarium)  in  connexion  with 
the  rustic  bath  flues,  and  store-rooms  (apothecae) 
for  wine  in  the  amphora,  some  of  which  commu- 
nicated with  the  fumarium^  while  others  received 
the  jars  whose   contents   had   heen  suffidentlr 
mellowed  by  the  influence  of  heat. 

In  addition  to  the  conveniences  enumerated 
above,  a  mill  and  bake-house  (pistrinum  et  fvr- 
num)  were  attached  to  every  establishment ;  at 
least  two  open  tanks  (piscinae,  locus  sub  dio),  one 
for  the  cattle  and  geese,  the  other  for  steeping 
lupines,  osiers,  and  objects  requiring  macera- 
tion ;  and,  where  there  was  no  river  or  spring 
available,  covered  reservoirs  (cisternae  stdf  tectis) 
into  which  rain-water  was  conveyed  for  drinking 
and  culinary  purposes.  (Cat.  3,  4,  14;  Varr.  i. 
11-14;  Col.  i.  6  ;  Qeopon,  ii.  3.) 

II.   iNffTRUMENTA. 

The  instrumenta  employed  to  cultivate  the 
ground  were  two-fold:  a.  Persons  (hrnnines)', 
b.  Aids  to  human  toil  (adminicula  homnum)^ 
namely,  oxen  and  other  animals  employed  in 
work ;  together  with  tools  (instrumenta),  in  the 
restricted  sense  of  the  word. 

a.  HOMINES. 

The  men  employed  to  cultivate  a  farm  might 
be  either,  1.  free  labourers  (operarii),  or  2.  slaves 
(servi), 

1.  Free  labourers.  Cato  considers  the  facility 
of  procuring  persons  of  this  description  as  one 
of  the  circumstances  that  ought  to  weigh  with 
a  purchaser  in  making  choice  of  a  farm ;  for 
although  a  large  proportion  of  the  work  upon 
great  estates  was,  during  the  later  ages  at  least 
of  the  Roman  republic,  always  performed  by 
slaves,  it  was  considered  advantageous  to  employ 
hirelings  for  those  operations  where  a  number  of 
hands  were  required  for  a  limited  period,  as  in 
hay-making,  the  com  harvest,  and  the  vintage, 
or,  according  to  the  cold-blooded  recommenda- 
tion of  Varro  (i.  17,  2),  in  unhealthy  situations 
where  slaves  would  have  died  off  fast,  entailing 
a  heavy  loss  on  their  owner.     OperarU  were 
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uullj  hirad  in  gangs  (eomdudkiae  Hberorwn 

iferae%  who  enteml  into  an  engagement  with 

t  contractor  (merenutaritisX  who  in  his  tarn 

kuguncd  with  the  firmer  for  some   piece   of 

work  in  the  slump,  or  else  they  were  persons 

who  had  inconed  debt  which  they  paid  off  in 

wock  to  th^  creditors.     This,  which  was  an 

ocfsary  practice  in  the   earlier  ages  of  the 

JSmaa  republic,  seems  in  later  times  to  have 

been  confined  to  foreign  countries,  being  common, 

aoeoidiiig  to  Varro^  especially  in  Asia,  £gypt, 

aadlllyziA.  TheBMro0imaritispo^»tor6pokenof  by 

Osto  (c  5)  was,  according  to  Mommsen  (ifis^.  ii. 

363  note,  and  368),  a  reaper,  or  more  strictly 

a  thresher,  who  was  paid  for  his  labour  by  a 

oertaia  share  of  the  com. 

2.  SSaves  (serti)^     Rustic  slares  were  divided 
bIo  two  great  classes, — those  who  were  placed 
■ader  no  direct  personal  reistraint  (semi  tolvii), 
sad  those  who  worked  in  letters  (servi  vincU^ 
whan  abroad,  and  when  at  home  were  confined 
in  a  kind  of  prison  {ergasttUvim\  where  they 
woe  guarded  and  their  wants  supplied  by  a 
gaoler  (ayastvlarius).       Slaves,  moreover,  ia 
Iszfs  establishments,  were  ranked  in  bodies  ao- 
eoi^Bg  to  the  duties  which  they  were  appointed 
to  pcrSvm,  it  being  a  matter  of  obvious  expe- 
dicBcy  that  the   same   individuals  should    be 
i^alariy  employed  in  the  same  tasks.    Hence 
tlMfe  were  the  ox-drivers  Q>ultndcC),  who  for  the 
asrt  paxt  acted  as  ploughmen  also  {arak)re8)j 
the  stable-men  {JvgariCy,  who    harnessed    the 
jsaestk  aiwmaU  and  tended  them  in  their  stalls, 
the  vine^reasers  (vmttores),  the  leaf-strippers 
{fnmdgtorts\tht  ordinary  labourers  (iMdiasUni)^ 
sad  many  other  classified  bodies.   These,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  occupations,  worked  either 
Bn^,er  in  sniall  gangs  {daced  under  the  charge 
of  iaspcdoTs  (moffistri  operum).      When  the 
owner  (iwamtis)  did  not  reside  upon  the  pro- 
perty, mi  in  person  superintended  the  various 
^mtioBs  in  progress,  the  whole  fanning  es- 
tahHthment  was  under  the  control  of  a  general 
•fCBor  (vUkMs)^  himself  a  slave  or  freedman, 
who  regulated  the  work,  distributed  food  and 
dathiag  to  the  labourers,  inspected  the  tools, 
kept  a  regular  account  of  the  stock,  performed 
the  stated  sacrifices,  bought  what  was  necessary 
Sa  the  Qse  of  the  household,  and  sold  the  produce 
«f  the  £um,  for  which  he  accounted  to  the  pro- 
prietor, except  on  yery  extensive  estates  where 
there  was  usually  a  steward  (not  a  slave)  (pro- 
ctr^ar)  who  managed  the  pecuniary  transactions, 
aad  held  the  viUcus  in  check.     With  the  vilicus 
was   associated    a    female   slave  {contubemalis 
wmker)  called  rt7ica,  who  took  charge  of  the 
ftmsle  slaves,  and  the  indoor  details  of  the 
fiuBily.  The  duties  and  qualifications  of  a  vilicus 
will  be   found  enumerated  in  Cat.   c  5,  and 
Colom.  L  8  ;  comp.  Geopon,  ii.  44,  45 ;  Varro,  L 
17,  3 ;  Mommsen,  iL  366. 

The  food  of  the  slaves  composing  the  house- 
held  (famiiid)  was  classed  under  three  heads : 
L  OSteria,     2.   Vinum.    3.  Puimentarium, 

1.  CAaria,  The  servi  compediti,  being  kept 
fswtsnfly  in  confinement,  received  their  food  in 
tke  shape  of  bread  at  the  rate  of  4  pounds 
(Ritnsn  pound =114  oz.  avoirdupois)  per  diem  in 
winter,  and  5  ponnos  in  summer,  until  the  figs 
csoie  is,  when  they  went  back  to  4  pounds.  The 
•  $okdi  jvoeiyed  their  food  in  the  shape  of 
at  the  jrate  of  4  modii  (pecks)  of  wheat 


per  month  in  winter,  and  4}  in  summer.  Those 
persons,  such  as  the  ot/tcus,  the  viiicOy  and  the 
sheph^  (ppiiio)y  who  had  no  hard  manual 
labour  to  perform,  were  allowed  one-fourth  less 
if  Cato's  text  is  (c  56)  sound ;  but  cf.  Words- 
worth's Specimens  of  early  Latin^  p.  617. 

2.  Vittum,  The  quantity  of  wine  allowed 
varied  much  according  to  the  season  of  the  year 
and  the  severity  of  the  toil  imposed,  but  a  aertns 
iolvius  received  about  8  amphorae  (nearly  48 
imperial  gallons)  a  year,  and  a  servus  compedUtus 
about  10  amphorae,  besides  tora  [see  Vinum] 
at  discretion  for  three  months  after  the  vintage. 
(Cato,  57.) 

3.  PuimenUtrium,  As  pulmentaria  they  re- 
ceived olives  which  had  fallen  from  the  trees 
{oleae  caduoae),  then  those  ripe  olives  {pUae  tern- 
pe8tivae)y  from  which  the  least  amount  of  oil 
could  be  expressed,  and,  after  the  olives  were 
all  eaten  up,  salt  fish  {hake),  and  vinegar 
(aoeium).  In  addition  to  the  above,  each  indi- 
vidual was  allowed  a  sextarius  (very  nearly  an 
imperial  pint)  of  oil  per  month,  and  a  modius  of 
salt  per  annum,  rather  more  than  the  allow- 
ance in  the  Bengal  jails  at  present. 

The  clothing  (testimenta)  of  the  rustic  la- 
bourers was  of  the  most  ooai*se  description,  but 
such  as  to  protect  them  effectually  from  cold 
and  wet,  enabling  them  to  pursue  their  avoca- 
tions in  all  weathers.  It  consisted  of  thick 
woollen  shirts  (tunicae)  3}  ft.  long,  skin  coats 
with  long  sleeves  (pelles  manicatae),  cloaks  with 
hoods  (saga  cuctUlatay  cticuiicmes\  patch-work 
wrappers  (centones)  made  out  of  the  old  and 
ragged  garments,  together  with  strong  sabots 
or  wooden  shoes  {sctUponeae),  A  tunic,  a  sagum^ 
and  a  pair  of  sculponeae  were  given  every  other 
year. 

The  number  of  hands  required  to  cultivate  a 
farm  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  nature  of 
the  crops. 

An  arable  farm  of  200  jugers,  where  the  ordi- 
nary crops  of  com  and  leguminous  vegetables 
were  raised,  required  two  pairs  of  oxen,  two 
bubulci  and  six  ordinary  labourers,  if  free  from 
trees ;  but  if  laid  out  as  an  arbustum,  three 
additional  hands. 

An  olive-growing  farm  of  240  jugers  required 
three  pairs  of  oxen,  three  asses  for  carrying 
manure  (asmi  omati  cliteUarii),  one  ass  for 
turning  the  mill,  five  score  of  sheep,  a  vilicus,  a 
vilica,  five  ordinary  labourers,  three  bubulci,  one 
ass-driver  (asinarius)^  one  shepherd  (opilio)f  one 
swineherd  (subulcus) ;  in  all  twelve  men  and  one 
woman. 

A  vineyard  of  100  jugers  required  one  pair  of 
oxen,  one  pair  of  draught  asses  (asini  plostraru), 
one  mill  ass  (asinus  molarisy,  a  vilicus,  a  vilica, 
one  bubulcns,  one  asinarius,  one  man  to  look 
after  the  plantations  of  willows  used  for  withes 
{salictarius)y  one  subn]cus,ten  ordinary  labourers; 
in  all  fifteen  men  and  one  woman.  Varro  points 
out  that  the  number  in  some  instances  need  not 
be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increased  size 
of  the  farm ;  e,g,  one  vilicus  and  one  vilica  will 
suffice  for  a  much  larger  estate.  (Cat.  5, 10, 11 ; 
Varr.  i.  19 ;  Ck)lum.  i.  7,  8,  ii.  12.) 

The  proprietor  was  usually  himself  the  far- 
mer, but  occasionally,  quite  as  the  exception, 
land  was  let  (locare)  to  a  tenant,  who  paid  his 
rent  either  in  money  (jpensh ;  ad  pecuniam  nxt' 
meratam  conduxit),  as  seems  to  have  been  the 
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practice  when  Columella  wrote,  or  by  making 
over  to  the  landlord  a  iixed  proportion  of  the 
produce  (non  nummo  sed  parUbus  looare),  ac- 
cording to  the  system  described  by  Cato,  and 
alluded  to  by  the  younger  Pliny.  These  coioni 
sometimes  tilled  the  same  farm  from  father  to 
son  for  generations  (coioni  ituJijcnat),  and  such 
were  considered  the  most  debirable  occupants, 
since  they  had  a  sort  of  hereditary  interest  iu 
the  soil,  while  on  the  other  hand  frequent 
changes  could  scarcely  fail  to  prove  injurious. 
The  worst  tenants  were  those  who  did  not  culti- 
vate in  person,  but,  liring  in  towns  (urbanus 
colonus)y  employed  gangs  of  slaves.  Upon  the 
whole  Columella  recommends  the  owner  of  an 
estate  to  keep  it  in  his  own  bands,  except  when 
it  is  very  barren,  the  climate  unhealthy,  or  the 
distance  from  his  usual  place  of  abode  so  great 
that  he  can  seldom  be  upon  the  spot.  Cato  gives 
a  table  of  the  proportion  which  the  partiarius 
ought  to  pay,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
crop  and  the  fertility  of  the  region ;  but  as  he 
says  nothing  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  cost  of  cultivation  was  divided  between 
the  parties,  his  statement  gives  us  no  practical 
insight  into  the  nature  of  these  leases  (Cat.  136, 
137  ;  Colum.  i.  7  ;  Plin.  £p,  ix.  37,  cf.  iii.  19 ; 
Hommsen,  ii.  364  n.). 

b.  ADMIXICULA   nOMINUM. 

The  domestic  animals  employed  in  labour  and 
their  treatment  will  be  considered  under  the  se- 
cond great  division  of  our  subject,  PastiOy  or  the 
management  of  stock. 

The  tools  (instrumentd)  chiefly  used  by  the 
farmer  were  the  plough  {aratrum\  the  grubber 
(irpex),  harrows  {cratcSy  crates  dent i toe),  the  rake 
Irastrum),  the  spade  (%o,  paia%  the  hoe  (sarcu- 
/um,  bidens)f  the  mattock  (marra),  the  spud  or 
weeding-hook  (runco)j  the  scythe  and  sickle 
(Jalx\  the  thrashing-machine  {plostellum  Poeni- 
canif  tribuittm),  the  cart  (plostrumX  the  axe 
(securis,  doiabrd).  These  will  be  described  as  we 
go  along  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  render 
our  observations  intelligible,  but  for  full  infor- 
mation the  reader  must  consult  the  separate 
articles  devoted  to  each  of  the  above  words. 

III.  Toe  Operations  of  Aqricultube. 

The  most  important  operations  performed  by 
the  husbandman  were  : — 1.  Ploughing  (aratio). 
2.  Manuring  (stercoratio).  3.  Sowing  (satio). 
4.  Harrowing  {pccatio),  ,5.  Hoeing  {saritio).  6. 
Weeding  (rvmcatio),  7.  Reaping  {messki),  8. 
Threshing  {triturd),  9.  Winnowing  {ventitatio). 
10.  Storing  up  (conditio). 

The  Flamen  who  offered  sacrifice  on  the  Cere- 
al ia  to  Ceres  and  Tell  us,  invoked  twelve  celestial 
patrons  of  these  labours  by  the  names  Vervactor  ; 
Heparator ;  Imporcitor ;  Insitor  ;  Obarator  ;  Oc- 
cator;  Saritor;  Subnmcator;  Mestor ;  Convector; 
Conditor;  Fromitor^  —  significant  appellations, 
which  will  be  clearly  understood  from  what 
follows.  The  functions  of  the  last  deity  alone 
do  not  fall  within  our  limits ;  but  we  shall  add 
another  to  the  list  in  the  person  of  Stercutius  or 
Sterculius  (Serv.  ad  Verg.  Georg.  i.  21 ;  Plin. 
IT,  N.  xvii.  §  50  ;  I.actaut.  i.  20 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i. 
7,  25 ;  Prudent.  PerisUph.  ii.  449 ;  Augustin. 
ie  Civ,  Dci^  xviii.  15). 
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1.  Plmighinj  (aratio). 

The  number  of  times  that  Inud  was  ploughed, 
varying  from  two  to  nine,  as  well  as  the  season  at 
which  the  work  was  performed,  depended  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  crop  for  which  it  was 
prepared.    The  object  of  ploughing  being  to  keep 
down  weeds,  to  pulverise  the  earth  as  finely  as 
possible  (Verg.   Georg.  ii.  204),   and   to  expose 
every  portion  of  it  in  turn  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  operation  was  repeated   again 
and  again  (Verg.  Geurg.  i.  47),  until   these  ob- 
jects were  fully  attained.     When  stiff  low-lying 
soil  (campus  uliginosus)  was  broken  up  for  wheat, 
it  was  usual  to  plough  it  four  times :  first  (^pro- 
scindcre  or  vervagcrc)  as  early  in  spring  as  the 
weather  would  permit  (Verg.  Georg.  i.  63^  after 
which  the  land  was  termed  vervactum,  and  hence 
the  god  Vervactor;  for  the  second  time  (offrin- 
gerCy  itcrare,  vervacta  subigere),  about  the  summer 
solstice,  under  the  patronage  of  the  god  Mepa- 
ratory  and  on  this  occasion  the  field  was  cross- 
ploughed  (Verg.  Georg.  i.  97) ;  for  the  third  time 
(tertiare)y  about  the  beginning  of  September;  and 
for  the  fourth  time,  shortly  before  the  equinox, 
when  it  was  ribbed  (lirare)  for  the  reception  of 
the  seed,  the  ribbing  being  executed  under  favour 
of  the  god  Imporcitor  (from  porca,  the  ridge  be- 
tween the  furrows),  by  adding  two  mouldboards 
to  the  plough  (aratrum  auritum\  one  on  each  side 
of  the  share.     (Varr.  i.  29 ;  Pallad.  i.  43.)    Rich 
soil  on  sloping  ground  was  ploughed  three  times 
only,  the  ploughing  in  spring  or  at  the  beginning 
of  September  being  omitted ;  light  (exilis)  moist 
soil  also  three  times,  at  the  end  of  August,  early 
in  September,  and  about  the  equinox  ;  whilst  the 
poorest  hill  soil  was  ploughed  twice  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, early  in  September,  so  that  the  moisture 
might  not  be  dried  up  by  the  summer  heat 
(Verg.  Georg.  i.  70;  Col.  ii.  4.) 

The  greatest  care  was  taken  not  to  plough 
ground  that  had  been  rendered  miry  by  rain,  nor 
that  which  after  a  long  drought  had  been  wetted 
by  showers  which  had  not  penetrated  beyond  the 
surface  (Col.  ii.  4,  5 ;  Pallad.  ii.  3) ;  but  whether 
this  last  is  really  the  terra  cariosa  of  Cato,  as 
Columella  seems  to  think,  is  by  no  means  clear. 
(Cat.  5,  34;  comp.  Plin.  //.  N.  xvii.  §  34.) 

With  regard  to  the  depth  to  which  the  share 
was  to  be  driven,  we  have  no  very  precise  direc- 
tions ;  but  Columella  recommends  generally  for 
Italy  deep  ploughing  (ii.  2,  23 ;  comp.  Plin. 
If.  N.  xviii.  §  170)  in  preference  to  mere  scratch- 
ing (scarijicatio)  with  light  shares  (exiguis  vo- 
meribus  et  denUilibus)^  which  is  proper  for  Numidia 
or  Egypt. 

The  plough  was  almost  invariably  drawn  by 
oxen,  although  Homer  (//.  x.  351 ;  Od.  riii.  124) 
prefers  mules,  yoked  close  together  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  pull  by  their  necks  and  not  by  the 
horus,  guided  and  stimulated  chiefly  by  the  voice. 
The  lash  was  used  very  sparingly,  and  the  young 
steer  was  never  pricked  by  the  goad  (stifftu!us)t 
since  it  was  apt  to  render  him  restive  and  un- 
manageable.    The  animals  were  allowed  to  rest 
at  the  end  of  each  furrow,  but  not  to  stop  in  the 
middle  of  it :  when  unharnessed,  they  were  care- 
fully rubbed  down,  allowed  to  cool,  and  watered, 
before  they  were  tied  up  in  the  stall,  their  mouths 
having  been  previously  washed  with  wine.  (Col. 
ii.  2,  i22-28.) 

The  ploughman  (bubtdcus)  was  required  to  make 
perfectly  straight  and  uniform  furrows  (sulca 
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ffstf  ares.  Cat.  61),  so  close  to  each  other  as 

altogether  to  obliterate  the  mark  of  the  share, 

awl  wss  particularly  cautioned  against  missing 

«r«r  Mnj  portion  of  the  groand,  and  thos  leaving 

■■■iiiKi  ;  that  is,  masses  of  hard  unstirred  earth 

(neoAi  entthtm  soium  et  tmmattan  rtlinquatj  quod 

agnoobte  aeamnauii  vocant,  CoL  ii.  2,  25).    The 

Bfimal  length  of  a  farrow  was  120  feet;  any 

greater  length  was  considered  to  try  the  oxen 

tao  much.      A  distinction    is  drawn  between 

aerms  and  oemcro,  the  former  being  properly 

the  /MTTMr,  the   latter  the   extremity   of  the 

fkrrov,  or  the  taming  point;  but  this  is  fnr 

from  being  strictly  observed.    (Col.  ii.  2,  §§  27, 

28.) 

Foar  days  were  allowed  for  the  four  ploughings 

«f  a  joger  of  rich  low-lying  land  (Jufentm  talis 

mgri  ^maiitor  operis  expeditur^  Col.  ii.  4,  8).    The 

first  ptooghing  (jtnicissio)  occupied  two  days, 

tbe  secosid  (iieratio)  one  day,  the  third  (tertiatio) 

three-fourths  of  a  day,  and  ribbing  for  the  seed 

eae-ibarth  of  a  day  (m  liram  Kxtum  redigUur 

qmArMmte  opcrae,  ib.).    The  same  time  is  allowed 

kft  the  three  ploughings  of  rich   upland  soil 

{eiSeMpmguis  woif)  as  for  the  four  ploughings  of 

the  aliginosas  campus,  the  fatigue  being  much 

gnater,  although  the  difficulties  presented  by 

the  acctiTity  were  in  some  measure  relieved  by 

pleaghing  hills  in  a  slanting  direction,  instead 

flf  straight   up  and  down.  •    (Varr.  i.  27,  29 ; 

Cd.  iL  2, 4 ;  PUn.  H,  N.  xviii.  §  178 ;  Pallad.  i. 

S,  iL  3,  riiL  1,  x.  1 ;  Geopon,  it.  23 ;  and  comp. 

BflB.  IL  xiiL  704^  xviiL  370,  540  ;  Od,Y,  127.) 

2.  Ifcaiurmg  (stercoratio), 

Ibnure  (Jmms^  stercwt).  This  was  of  three 
kiidi:  (I)  the  dang  of  birds  {iUrcus  colwn* 
Unm);  ^)  of  the  ordinary  domestic  animals 
(MdbM,  ocShanj  oaprinwny  suUiwn,  equinuniy 
inriajnum,  &c.);  (3)  human  excrements.  These 
diSmd  eaasiderably  in  quality,  and  hence  those 
who  rsiKd  different  kinds  of  crops  are  enjoined 
to  keep  the  different  sorts  of  dung  separate,  in 
erier  that  each  might  be  applied  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner.  That  derived  from  pigeon- 
hones  (at^mn&vtts),  from  aviaries  where  thrushes 
aad  blackbirds  were  fattened  (ex  aviariis  turdo- 
nok  9C  mervktrttm^  Varro,  i.  38),  and  from  birds 
a  general,  except  water-fowl,  was  considered 
titt  hottest  and  most  powerful,  and  always  placed 
apart,  being  sown  by  the  hand  exactly  as  we 
deal  with  guano  at  the  present  moment.  The 
doag  of  swine  was  considered  of  the  least  value 
(CoL  iL  38).  The  ancient  writers  very  empha- 
tically point  out  the  necessity  of  procuring  large 
soppiies  of  manore,  which  the  Romans  regarded 
8i»ier  the  special  patronage  of  Stercutivs,  and 
fiumers  were  urged  to  collect  straw,  weeds, 
kares  of  all  sorts,  hedge-clippings,  and  tender 
twigs,  which  were  first  used  to  litter  the  stock, 
aad  then,  when  mixed  with  ashes,  sweepings  of 
tbe  house,  road-scrapings,  and  filth  of  every 
description,  served  to  swell  the  dunghills  (jater- 
fdimd).  These  were  at  least  two  in  number, 
eae  being  intended  for  immediate  use,  the  other 
bt  tke  reception  of  fresh  materials,  which  were 
alloved  to  remain  for  a  year  (Varro,  i.  13); 
dug,  when  old  and  well  rotted,  being  accounted 
best  for  all  purposes,  except  for  top-dressing  of 
meadows,  when  it  was  used  as  fresh  as  possible. 
The  dunghills  were  formed  on  ground  which  had 
been  hoUowed  out  and  beaten  down  or  paved,  so 
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that  the  moiiiture  might  not  escape  throueh  the 
soil,  and  they  were  covered  over  with  brushwood 
or  hurdles  to  prevent  evaporation.  In  this  way 
the  whole  mass  was  kept  constantly  moist,  and 
feimentation  was  still  further  promoted  by  turn- 
ing it  over  very  frequently  and  incorporating  the 
ditferent  parts.     (Col.  ii.  14.) 

The  particular  crojM  to  which  manure  was 
chiefly  applied  will  be  noticed  hereafter  ;  but  in 
so  far  as  regards  the  time  of  application  it  was 
laid  down  in  l^ptember  or  October,  on  the 
ground  that  was  to  be  autumn  sown ;  and  in  the 
course  of  January  or  February,  on  the  ground  that 
was  to  be  spring  sown.  A  full  manuring  ($Ur^ 
coratio)  for  f|  juger  of  land  on  an  upland  slope 
(quod  spissius  stercoratur)  was  24  loads  (vehes)^ 
each  load  being  80  modii  or  pecks ;  while  for  low- 
lying  land  {qxiod  rarius  stercorahtr)  18  loads  were 
considered  sufficient.  (Col.  ii.  5.)  The  dung 
was  thrown  down  in  small  heaps  of  the  bulk  of 
fire  modii,  it  was  then  broken  small,  was  spread 
out  equally  and  plpughed  in  instantlv  that  it 
might  not  be  dried  up  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
great  care  being  taken  to  perform  these  opera- 
tions when  the  moon  was  waning,  and  if  possible 
with  a  west  wind.  According  to  the  calculations 
of  Columella  (ii.  14),  the  live-stock  necessary  for 
a  farm  of  two  hundred  jugers  ought  to  yield 
1440  loads  per  year ;  that  is,  enough  for  manur- 
ing 60  jugers  at  the  rate  of  24  loads  to  the  juger. 
In  what  proportions  this  was  distributed  is  no- 
where very  clearly  defined,  and  must  necessarily 
have  varied  according  to  circumstances.  If  wo 
take  two  statements  of  Cato  in  connexion  with 
each  other,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  he 
advises  one-half  of  the  whole  manure  made  upon 
a  farm  to  be  applied  to  the  raising  of  green  crops 
used  as  fodder  (pabuiwn)^  one-fourth  to  the  top- 
dressing  of  meadows,  and  the  remaining  fourth 
for  the  olives  and  fruit-trees.  Columella  recom- 
mends the  manuring  of  light  soil  (exilis  terra) 
before  the  second  ploughing ;  but  when  rich  lands 
were  summer  fallowed  previous  to  a  corn  crop,, 
no  manure  was  considered  requisite.  (Horn.  Od. 
xvii.  297 ;  Theophrast.  Cans.  Phys.  iii.  25 ;  Cat. 
5,  7,  29,  36,  37,  61;  Varr.  i.  13,  38;  Colum.  ii. 
5,  14.  15,  xi.  2 ;  Pallad.  i.  33,  x.  i. ;  Cic.  de 
Senect.  15,  §§  51,  54 ;  Plin.  JT,  K.  xvii.  §§  50-55, 
xviii.  §§  192-194;  Oeopon.  ii.  21,  22.) 

The  system  of  manuring  by  penning  and  feed- 
ing sheep  upon  a  limited  space  of  gi*ound  was 
neither  unknown  nor  neglected,  as  we  perceive 
from  the  precepts  of  Cato  (30),  Varro  (ii.  2,  12)v 
and  Pliny  {If.  N.  xviii.  §  194),  all  of  whom  re- 
commend the  practice. 

The  ashes  obtained  by  burning  weeds,  bushes, 
prunings,  or  any  sort  of  superfluous  wood,  were 
found  to  have  the  best  effect  (Verg.  Georg.  i.  81 ;. 
Colum.  ii.  15, 4 ;  Plin,  xvii.  §  49  ;  Oeopon.  xii.  4), 
,  and  sometimes,  as  we  know  from  Virgil  (Georg. 
i.  84),  it  was  deemed  profitable  to  set  fire  to  the 
stubble  standing  in  the  fields  (Plin.  If.  iV.  xviii. 
§  300).  Caustic  lime  was  employed  as  a  fertiliser 
by  some  of  the  tribes  of  Transalpine  Gaul  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  but  in  Italy  its  application  seems 
to  have  been  very  limited  and  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  vines,  olives,  and  cherry-trees.  (Cat. 
38 ;  Pallad.  i,  6 ;  Plin.  If.  N.  xvii.  §  53.) 

Marl  also  (marga)  of  different  kinds  was  known 
to  the  Greeks,  was  applied  by  the  Megarenses  to 
wet  cold  lauds,  and  was  extensively  employed  in 
Gaul  and  Britain ;  but  not  being  found  in  Italy, 
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did  not  enter  into  the  agricultural  arrangements 
of  the  Latins.  Pliny  devotes  several  chapters  to 
an  elaborate  discussion  upon  these  earths,  of 
which  he  describes  various  sorts  which  had  been 
nuule  the  subject  of  experiment,  dassifjing  them 
according  to  their  colour,  their  constitution,  and 
their  qualities :  the  white  (alba),  the  red  {mfa)^ 
the  dove-coloured  (cohanbina)f  the  clayey  (argil- 
lacea),  the  sandy  (arenacea),  the  tufaceous  (to- 
faoea),  which  was  either  fat  (pmguis)  or  rough 
(a$pera).  Some  of  them  wa  recognise  at  once, 
as,  for  example,  the  fiit  white  clayey  marl  chiefly 
used  in  Britain,  the  effects  of  which  were  be- 
lieved to  endure  for  eighty  years.  (Plin.  ff.  N, 
xvii.  §§  42,  45 ;  comp.  Varro,  i.  7,  In  Gallia 
Tranaalpina  irUus  ad  Rhenwn  aliquot  regicnes 
aocessi . ,  .vbi  agros  atercoraretU  Candida  fossicia 
creta,)  Daubeny  believes  (p.  134)  that  the  virtue 
ascribed  to  marl  as  a  numure,  which  he  says  is 
worthless  as  such,  is  due  to  the  large  quantitv 
of  phosphate  of  lime  found  in  some  soils  which 
bear  that  name. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  the  use  of  marl  was  the 
system  strongly  recommended  by  Theophrastus 
and  Columella,  but  condenmed  by  Pliny,  of  com- 
bining soils  in  which  some  quality  existed  in 
excesa,  with  those  possessing  opposite  characters 
—dry  gravel  with  chalky  clay,  or  heavy  wet 
loam  with  sand, — ^the  object  being  frequently 
attained  to  a  certain  extent  by  subsoil  ploughing, 
which  was  greatly  approved  of  as  a  means  of 
renovating  fields  exhausted  by  severe  cropping. 
(Theophrast.  Cau».  Phyt.  iii.  25 ;  Colnm.  ii.  15 ; 
PUn.  if.  N,  xvii.  §  41.) 

When  ordinary  manures  could  not  be  procured 
in  sufficient  quantity,  a  scheme  was  resorted  to 
which  was  at  one  time  pursued  in  this  country, 
and  is  still  adopted  with  considerable  success  in 
manv  parts  of  Italy  and  in  the  sandy  tracts  of 
southern  France.  The  field  was  sown  about  the 
middle  of  September  with  beans  or  lupines,  which 
were  ploughed  into  the  ground  the  following 
spring,  in  all  cases  before  the  pod  was  fully 
form^,  and  at  an  earlier  staee  of  their  growth 
on  light  than  on  stiff  soils.  Nay,  many  crops, 
such  as  beans,  peas,  lupines,  vetche<<,  lentils 
{ervilioj  cic0rti/a),  even  when  allowed  to  come 
to  maturity,  were  supposed  to  exercise  an  ame- 
liorating influence,  provided  their  roots  were 
immediately  buried  by  the  plough,  although 
perhaps  in  this  case  the  beneficial  effect  may 
have  resulted  from  the  manure  applied  before 
they  were  sown.  On  the  other  hand,  com  in 
general,  poppies,  fenugreek,  and  all  crops  pulled 
up  by  the  roots,  such  as  cicer  and  flax,  were  sup- 
posed to  exhaust  (urere)  the  soil,  which  then 
required  either  repose  or  manure  to  restore  its 
powers.  (Theophrast.  Cans.  Phys,  viii.  9;  Cat.  37; 
Varr.  i.  23 ;  Verg.  Georg,  i.  77 ;  Colum.  ii.  IS- 
IS, xi.  2;  Pallad.  i.  6,  vi.  4,  x.  9;  PUn.  B,  N. 
xvu.  §  56,  xviii.  §  182.) 

3.  Sowing  (aatio) 

May  be  considered  under  three  heads.  1.  The 
time  of  sowing.  2.  The  manner  of  sowing.  3. 
The  choice,  preparation,  and  quantity  of  the  seed. 

1.  The  seed-time  (sementis),  Kai^  ^|ox^y,  com- 
menced at  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  ended 
fifteen  days  before  the  winter  solstice.  Few, 
however,  began  before  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades 
(23rd  October),  unless  on  cold  wet  ground,  or  in 
those  localities  where  bad  weather  set  in  soon ; 
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indeed,  it  was  an  old  proverb  that,  while  a  late 
sowing  often  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  hus- 
bandman, an  early  one  never  realised  them  (mo- 
turam  sationem  aaepe  decipere  9olerej  seram  num- 
quam  quin  mala  si/);  and  the  Virgilian  maxim 
is  to  the  same  purpose  (Qeorg,  i.  219).     Spring 
sowing  (trimestris  satki)  was  practised  only  in 
very  deep  stiff  land,  which  would  admit  of  being 
cropped  for  several  years  in  succession  (resUbiiit 
ager),  or  where,  from  peculiar    circumstances 
connected  with  the  situation  or  climate,  such  as 
the  great  inclemency  of  the  winters,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  farmer  to  sow  in  autumn ;  and 
hence,  generally  speaking,  was  resorted  to  very 
sparinglv,  and  for  the  most  part  from  necessity 
rather  than  inclination. 

2.  We  can  infer  from  incidental  notices  in  agri- 
cultural writers,  that  the  seed  was  committed  to 
the  ground  in  at  least  three  different  modes. 

a.  The  seed  was  cast  upon  a  flat  surface  finely 
pulverised  by  the  plough  and  harrow,  and  then 
covered  up  by  ribbing  the  land  (tertio  cum  cuxmt, 
JAGTO  8RMINC,  botfes  lirore  dicutUttr).  (Varr,  i. 
29 ;  comp.  Colum.  ii.  13.) 

6.  The  land  was  ribbed,  the  seed  was  then 
dropped  upon  the  tops  of  the  lirae  or  elevated 
ridges,  according  to  our  fashion  for  turnips,  liras 
tttUem  rustici  vacant  eaadem  porcxu  cum  sic  araium 
est,  ut  inter  duos  latius  distantes  aulcos,  medmt 
ctunulussicoamsedemfrumentispraebeeft.  (Colnm. 
ii.  4,  §  8.)  This  plan  was  followed  on  wet  land 
to  secure  a  dry  bed  for  the  seed,  which  would 
probably  be  covered  up  by  hand-rakes  (rastris). 

c.  The  land  was  ribbed  as  in  the  former  case ; 
but  the  seed,  instead  of  being  dropped  upon  the 
ridge  of  the  lira,  was  cast  into  the  depression  of 
the  furrow,  and  might  be  covered  up  either  by 
the  harrow  or  by  ploughing  down  the  middle  of 
the  lira.  This  was  practised  on  light,  sloping, 
and  therefore  dry,  land  (neque  m  lira  sed  sub  suloo 
talis  ager  seminandus  est,  Colum.  ii.  4,  §  11). 

Vetches,  fenugreek,  and  some  other  crops,  as 
will  be  noticed  below,  were  frequently  thrown 
upon  land  unprepared  (cruda  terra),  and  the  seeds 
then  ploughed  in.  The  seed  seems  to  have  been 
cast  out  of  a  three-peck  basket  (trimodiam  saUh 
riam,  sc  corbem),  which  from  superstitious  mo- 
tives was  sometimes  covered  over  with  the  skin 
of  a  hyaena  (Col.  ii.  9, 9).  Pliny  points  out  how 
necessary  it  was  that  the  hand  of  the  sower 
should  keep  time  with  his  stride,  in  order  that 
he  might  scatter  the  grains  with  perfect  uni- 
formity. 

3.  The  points  chiefly  attended  to  in  the  choice 
of  seed  com  were,  that  it  should  be  perfectly 
fresh  and  free  from  mixture  or  adulteration,  and 
of  an  uniform  reddish  colour  throughout  its  sub- 
stance. When  the  crop  was  reaped,  the  largest 
and  finest  ears  were  selected  by  the  hand,  or, 
where  the  produce  was  so  great  as  to  render  this 
impossible,  the  heaviest  grains  were  separated 
by  a  sieve  (quidquid  exteratur  oapisterio  expur- 
gandum  erit,  CoL  ii.  9,  11)  and  reserved.  In 
addition  to  these  precautions  it  was  not  unusual 
to  doctor  seeds  of  all  sorts  (medicare  semina)  by 
sprinkling  them  with  an  alkaline  liquor  (nitnm, 
i.e.  probably  carbonate  of  soda),  or  with  the 
deposit  left  by  newly-expressed  oil  (amurca),  or 
by  steeping  them  in  various  pseparations,  of 
which  several  are  enumerated  by  Columella  and 
Plinv  (cf.  Verg.  Oeorg.  i.  193);  the  object  bein^ 
twofold,  in  the  first  place  to  increase  the  qom- 
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tity  and  qoalitj  of  th«  inrodoee,  and  in  the 
«eooiid  place  to  protect  it  from  the  ravages  of 
r«rmxii,  especiaUy  the  little  animal  called  cmtcm- 
iiOi  prebablj  the  tame  insect  with  our  weeril. 

Tht  qvaatit  J  of  seed  sown  raried  according  to 
the  soil,  the  situation,  the  season,  and  the  wea- 
ther, the  general  role  being  that  less  was  re- 
qoind  lor  rich  and  finely  palyerised  (pingue  et 
p*t!tr€%  or  light  and  sharp  (jracUe\  or  thin  poor 
M<l  (BKBorm,  eziZf)  than  for  such  as  was  stiff 
azni  heavj  (crasnim,  CTvtofumX  or  moderately 
tenadoas;  leas  for  an  open  field  than  for  an 
less  at  the  beffinnine  of  the  season 
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beginning  of  the 
than  towards  the  close  (slthoogh  this  is  contra- 
dicted by  Plmj,  H.  N,  xruL  §  196),  and  less  in 
rainy  than  in  dry  weather,  maiims  which  are 
folly  explained  by  the  authorities  qaoted  below. 
The  arerage  amount  of  seed  used  for  the  three 
pnadpal  spedea  of  grain — wheat,  spelt,  and 
barky — was  respectivdy  five,  ten,  and  six  modii 
per  jngcr,  whidi  Daubeny  (p.  129)  shows  to 
cocrepood  foetty  nearly  with  our  own  practice. 
(Xesopk.  0«ctm,  17;  llieophrast.  ii.  6,  and  ilL 
25;  (kt.  34,  35 ;  Yarr.  i.  29,  34,  40,  44,  52 ; 
dfana.  iL  2,  3,  8-10,  13,    xit   2 ;   Pallsd.  L 
«,  34.  X.  2 ;  Yerg.  Gwrg.  i.  193, 212,  225 ;  Plin. 
H.  S.  zTiiL  SS  198  C,  304  ff. ;  Qeoptm.  ii.  15- 

4.  Earromng  {pooatio) 

Might  be  performed  at  two  different  periods : 
after  the  first  or  second  ploughing,  in  order  to 
povier  the  soil  completely ;  and  after  sowing,  in 
Older  to  eorer  up  the  seed.  When  the  land  was 
«BciaBbeied  with  roots  and  deep-seated  weeds,  a 
prabber  (vper.  Cat.  10;  Varr.  X.  L,  v.  136) 
:onB6d  of  a  strong  plank  set  with  iron  spikes 
was  employed,  but  in  ordinary  cases  wicker 
boidks  (wMMOtf  crates),  sometimes  fitted  with 
t«eth  {dmtatae%  were  dragged  over  the  ground ; 
or  the  clods  were  broken  with  hand-rakes  (rostra). 
The  s^d,  ss  we  have  seen  above,  being  for  the 
most  psrt  ploughed  in,  and  the  operation  for 
that  reason  placed  under  the  patronage  of  a  god 
CAvrtior,  the  second  harrowing  (iteratio)  was 
eoitted,  except  where  the  surface  still  rose  in 
lmiipi(Yerg.  Georg,  i.  104);  but  since  it  was 
the  dvty  of  a  good  farmer  to  have  his  fields  in 
tbe  best  order  before  he  began  to  sow,  the  older 
Bfiflua  writers  considered  harrowing  after  sowing 
«s  a  proof  of  bad  husbandry. — <*  Yeteres  Romani 
discrant  male  subactum  agrum,  qui  satis  frugi- 
bas  oecaadns  ait.**  (Colum.  iL  4,  13,  xL  2,  82 ; 
Plk.  Air.  xriii  §  180 ;  Yerg,  Oeorg.  i,  94,  104.) 

5.  Sbetng  (saritki). 

The  next  care,  after  covering  up  the  seed,  was 
t«  loosen  the  earth  round  the  roots  of  the  young 
i>ladcs,  in  order  that  air  and  moisture  might  gain 
fn9  secern  and  enable  them  to  send  forth  more 
BOBieroas  and  more  vigorous  shoots  and  fibres 
i^fntticare  ponmi).  This  process  was  termed 
ToAcfa,  saritiOf  or  saraUatiOf  and  was  carried 
*m  by  hand  with  an  instrument  called  sarculumj 
the  ibnn  of  whidi  is  not  known.  Com  was  usu- 
sUy  hoed  twice,  for  the  first  time  in  winter,  as 
Knn  as  it  fiurly  covered  the  ground  (cwn  sata 
micss  comUxtrmi)f  provided  there  was  no  frost ; 
sad  for  the  aeoond  time  in  spring,  before  the 
sttik  became  jointed  (aniaquam  seges  in  artictUmn 
«a()i  gTC*t  care  being  taken  at  all  times  not  to 
injore  the  root.    On  the  first  occasion,  and  then 


only,  where  the  ground  was  dry  and  the  situa- 
tion warm,  the  plants,  in  addition  to  a  simple 
hoeing  {plana  saritw),  were  earthed  up  (adolh 
ruere).  Columella  recommends  saritio  for 
almost  all  crops,  except  lupines ;  but  authorities 
differed  much  as  to  the  necessity  or  propriety  <^ 
performing  the  operation  in  any  case,  and  those 
who  advocated  its  expediencv  most  warmly, 
agreed  that  the  periods  at  which  it  ought  to 
be  executed,  and  the  number  of  times  that  it 
ought  to  be  repeated,  must  depend  upon  the 
sou,  climate,  and  a  variety  of  special  circum- 
stances. (Cat.  37 ;  Yarr.  i.  18,  29,  36 ;  Colum. 
U.  11,  xi.  2;  Plin.  ff.  N.  xviii.  §  184;  Osopon. 
ii.  24:  comp.  Plant.  Capt,  iii.  5,  3;  Yerg. 
Oeorg,  u  155.) 

6.  Weedmg  (runcaiio). 

Hoeing  was  followed  by  weeding  (fiorayt<rfi6sy 
runcaiio%  which  in  the  case  of  grain  crops  took 
place  immediately  before  they  began  to  blossom, 
or  immediately  after  the  flower  had  passed  away. 
The  weeds  were  either  pulled  up  by  the  roots 
(emUsis  intUil^nts  herbis),  or  cut  over  with  a  bill- 
hook, which  Palladius  terms  runco,  (Cat.  37  ; 
Yarr.  i.  30 ;  Colum.  ii.  11,  xi.  2 ;  Pallad.  i.  sub 
fin. ;  Plin.  ff,  N,  xviu.  §  185 ;  Oeopon.  ii.  24.) 

But  after  the  farmer  had  laboni^  with  unre- 
mitting zeal  in  cleaning  and  pulverising  the  soil, 
in  selecting  and  medicating  the  seed,  in  hoeing 
the  young  blades,  and  in  extirpating  the  common 
noxious  weeds  (lolhtm,  tribulif  tappae,  cardui,  rubiy 
ttvena\  the  safety  of  the  crop  was  threatened  by 
a  vast  number  of  assailants  (ttan  variae  illudant 
pestes,  Yerg.  Oeorg.  i.  181) ;  such  as  worms  of 
various  kinds  (yermicult)  attacking  both  root  and 
ear,  caterpillars  (uricae),  spiders  {phahngia)^ 
snails  (limaoes,  cocleae%  mice  (mures),  moles 
(talpae),  and  the  whole  race  of  birds,  besides 
which  each  kind  of  plant  was  believed  to  have 
its  own  special  vegetable  enemy,  which,  if  not 
carefully  watched,  would  spring  up,  choke,  and 
destroy  it.  But  the  foe  dreaded  above  all  others 
in  the  vineyard  and  the  cornfield  was  a  peculiar 
blight  or  mildew  termed  rofngo,  which  wrought 
such  havoc  in  damp  low-lying  situations  that  it 
was  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  wrath  on  the 
part  of  a  malignant  spirit,  whose  favour  the 
rustic  sought  to  propitiate  by  the  annual  festival 
of  the  Itobigalia,  [ROBIQALIA.]  (Plin.  ff.  N, 
xvUL  §  154 ;  Yerg.  Oeorg.  i.  151.) 

Another  danger  of  an  opposite  description  arose 
from  the  grain  shooting  up  so  rapidly  that  the 
stalk  was  likely  to  become  immoderately  long 
and  weak.  The  danger  in  this  case  was  averted 
by  pasturing  down  the  too  luxuriant  herbage 
with  sheep  (luxuriem  segetum  tenera  depascit  in 
herba),  or  by  dragging  over  it  an  iron-toothed 
harrow  (cratis  et  hoo  genus  dentaiae  stiiis  ferreis), 
by  which  it  was  said  to  be  combed  (pectinart). 
(Yerg.  Oeorg.  L  112 ;  Plin.  if.  N.  xviu.  §  186.) 

7.  Heaping  (messio). 
The  com  was  reaped  ai  soon  as  it  had  acquired 
a  unitorm  yellow  tint,  without  waiting  until  it 
had  become  dead  ripe,  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss 
sustained  by  shaking,  and  by  the  ravages  of 
animals.  The  necessity  of  pursuing  this  course 
with  regard  to  barley  is  especially  insisted  upon ; 
but  it  is  quite  at  variance  with  modem  practice. 
Here  was  a  saying  that  it  was  better  to  reap 
two  days  too  soon  than  two  days  too  late. 
(Colum.  ii.  9 ;  Plin.  xviii.  §  298.) 
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Varro  (i.  50)  describes  three  distinct  methods 
of  reaping  (tria  genera  messionis). 

1.  That  followed  in  Umbria,  where  the  stalk 
was  shorn  close  to  the  ground  with  a  hook  (Jalx). 
Each  handful  was  laid  down  ;  and  wheu  a  num- 
ber of  these  had  accumulated,  the  ears  were  cut 
off,  thrown  into  baskets  (cor6es),  and  sent  to  the 
threshing-floor,  the  straw  (stramentwn)  being  left 
npon  the  field,  and  afterwards  gathered  into  a 
heap. 

2.  That  followed  in  Picenum,  where  they  nsed 
a  small  iron  saw  {serrvla  ferrea)  fixed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  crooked  wooden  handle  {lignetun  in- 
curvum  hatillum) ;  with  this  they  laid  hold  of  a 
bundle  of  ears  which  were  cut  off,  the  straw 
being  left  standing  to  be  mown  subsequently. 

3.  That  followed  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  and 
most  other  places,  where  the  stalks  were  grasped 
in  the  left  hand  and  cut  at  half  their  height  from 
the  ground,  the  whole  of  the  portion  detached 
being  conveyed  in  baskets  to  the  threshing-floor, 
and  the  part  left  standing  being  cut  afterwards. 

The  last  two  methods  only  are  particularly 
noticed  by  Columella,  who  describes  the  instru- 
ments employed  in  the  second  under  the  names  of 
pectines  and  mergae  (multi  mergiSt  alii  pectinibus 
spixim  ipsam  legunt) ;  and  those  employed  in  the 
third  as  f aloes  veruciUatae  (multi  fatcibua  verucu- 
latis,  atque  Us  vd  rostratis  vel  denticttlatis  medium 
ctilmum  secant)  ;  for  which  comp.  Paul,  ex  Fest. 
p.  124,  Mull,  and  Schneider's  note  on  Col.  ii.  20  ; 
Yen.  i.  51,  2.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Pliny 
and  Palladius  describe  a  reaping-machine  worked 
by  oxen,  which  was  much  used  in  the  extensive 
plains  of  Gaul.  Pliny  also  describes  another  kind 
of  reaping:  stipulae  alibi  mediae  falce  praeci- 
duntur  atque  inter  duas  mergites  spica  destringitur^ 
where  mergites  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Colu- 
mella's mergae,  Daubeny  supposes  that  inter 
duas  mergites  =  "by  a  pair  of  shears,"  which  can 
hardly  be  right.  Vireil  (fieorg,  i.  316),  perhaps, 
alludes  to  binding  up  the  corn  in  sheaves  ;  but  his 
words  are  not  so  clear  upon  this  point  as  those 
of  Homer  in  the  charming  picture  of  a  harvest- 
field  contained  in  the  eighteenth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  (Varr.  i.  50  ;  Colum.  ii.  20 ;  Plin.  H,  N, 
xviii.  §  296 ;  Pallad.  vii.  2 ;  Geopon,  ii.  25 ;  comp. 
Horn.  //.  xi.  67,  xviii.  550.) 

8.  Threshing  (triiura). 

After  the  crop  had  been  properly  dried  and 
hardened  (torrefacta)  ]by  exposure  to  the  sun,  it 
was  conveyed  to  the  threshing-floor  {&\us,  &Aa»^, 
or  a\wfi,  area).  This  was  an  open  spac?,  on  some 
elevated  spot  over  which  the  wind  had  free 
course,  of  a  circular  form,  slightly  raised  in  the 
centre  to  allow  moisture  to  run  off.  The  earth 
was  compressed  by  heavy  rollers  (gravi  cylindro, 
molari  lapide\  pounded  with  rammers  (pavicu/ts), 
and  reduced  to  a  solid  consistency  with  clay  and 
chaff,  so  as  to  present  an  even  unyielding  sur- 
face ;  or,  better  still,  paved  with  hard  stones. 
Here  the  com  was  spread  out  and  beatep  with 
flails  (baculis  excutere,  fustHnts  cudere,  perticis 
flagellate) ;  or  more  commonly,  except  when  the 
ears  alone  had  been  brought  from  the  field, 
trodden  out  (exterere)  by  the  feet  of  a  number  of 
men  or  horses,  who  were  driven  backwards  and 
forwards  within  the  ring.  To  produce  the  efiect 
more  easily  and  more  perfectly,  the  cattle  were 
frequently  yoked  to  a  machine  (tribulum,  tribula, 
traheoj  traha)^  consisting  of  a  board  made  rough 
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by  attaching  to  it  stones  or  pieces  of  iron,  am] 
loaded  with  some  heavy  weight;  or  what  wu 
termed  a  Punic  wain  (plosteilum  Poenicum)  wai 
employed,  being  a  set  of  toothed  rollers  covered 
with  plunks,  on  which  sat  the  driver  who  guidetj 
the  team. 

Attached  to  the  area  was  a  huge  shed  or  half- 
enclosed  bam  i^ubilarium),  of  auflicient  dimeo- 
sions  to  contain  the  whole  crop.  Here  the  com 
was  dried  in  unfavourable  seasons  before  beinit 
threshed,  and  hither  it  was  hurriedly  conveyed 
for  shelter  when  the  harvest  work  was  inter- 
rupted by  any  sudden  storm.  (Cat.  91,  129; 
Varr.  i.  13,  51,  52 ;  Colum.  i.  6,  ii.  19 ;  Pallad. 
i.  36,  viii.  1 ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xviii.  §  298 ;  Horo. 
H,  xiii.  588,  xx.  495,  xxi.  77  ;  Verg.  Georg,  L 
178 ;  Geopon,  iL  26.) 

9.  Winnowing  {ventilafio). 

When  the  grain  was  mixed  with  chaff,  it  wu 
laid  down  in  small  piles  upon  the  area,  in  order 
that  the  lighter  particles  might  be  borne  away 
by  the  passing  breeze ;  but  when  the  wind  waj 
not  sufficiently  strong,  it  became  necessary  to 
winnow  (eventHare)  it.  This  was  effected  by  a 
labourer  (Xix/itin^f},  ventHeitor),  who  tossed  it  up 
from  a  broad  basket  (cannus\  sieve  (capisterium) 
or  shovel  (irr^oi',  ventUahrunC),  when  the  heavy 
portion  fell  down  in  a  heap,  and  the  chaff  floated 
off  through  the  air.  When  it  was  intended  to 
keep  the  corn  for  any  length  of  time,  it  was 
common  to  repeat  the  process  (rffp«r^artf,rcpo/tr<?), 
that  it  might  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  (Varr.  t. 
52;  Colum.  ii.  9,  20;  cf.  Horn.  H,  v.  499, 
xiii.  588.) 

10.  Preservation  of  Com  (defrumento  $ervando\ 

After  the  com  had  been  threshed  out  and  win- 
nowed, or  at  least  the  ears  separated  from  tlie 
stalk,  the  next  care  was  to  store  up  (ccnden) 
the  grain  in  fitting  repositories  (grcautriOj  horrea). 
The  great  object  in  view  being  to  preserve  it 
from  becoming  mouldy  or  rotten,  and  to  protect 
it  from  the  ravages  of  vermin,  especially  the 
weevil  (curculio),  we  find  that  very  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  means  by  which 
those  ends  might  best  be  attained.     By  some  the 
store-houses  were  built  with  brick  walls  of  great 
thickness,  for  the  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of 
securing  a  uniform   temperature,  and  had  no 
window  or  aperture,  except  a  hole  in  the  roof,, 
through  which  they  were  filled.     Others,  again, 
raised  these  structures  aloft  on  wooden  columns, 
and  allowed  currents  of  air  to  pass  through  on 
all   sides  and  even  from   below;  while  others 
admitted  particular  winds  only, — such,  namely, 
as  were  of  a  drying  character.    Many  plastered 
the  walls  with  a  sort  of  hard  stucco,  worked  up 
with  araurca,  which  was  believed  to  act  as  a 
safeguard  against  vermin,  while  others  considered 
the  use  of  lime  under  any  form  as  decidedly  in- 
jurious.     These  and  many  different  opinion^ 
together  with  receipts  for  various  preparations 
wherewith  to  sprinkle  the  corn,  will  be  found 
detailed  in  the  authorities  cited  below,  amonj 
whom   Pliny  very  sensibly  observes  that  the 
principal  consideration  ought  to  be  the  condition 
of  the  grain  itself  when  housed ;  since,  if  n^^ 
perfectly  dry,  it  must  of  necessity  breed  mischief 
In  many  countries,  as  in  Thrace,  Cappadoci»> 
Spain,  and  Africa,  the  corn  was  laid  up  in  pitf 
(scrobibus)  sunk  in  a  perfectly  dry  soil  and  weM 
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Ua^    ^th   chaSf  a  practice   now  extensively 

adapted  in  Tnacanj.     Wheat  in  the  ear  (ctuit 

tpiom  ana)  might,  according  to  Varro,  if  the  air 

vaa  exclndedy  be  preserred  in  tnch  receptacles 

i>r  fiftj  fears,  and  millet  for  a  hnndred.   Modem 

•xperiiiicnts(comp.British  AsMciation  Reports  for 

1850)  have  shown  that  seeds  ybtj  rarely  retain 

tktir  -ritalitj  for  as  mnch  as  forty  years.     (Cat. 

93 ;  Tut.  L  57 ;  Colnm.  i.  6 ;  Pallad.  i.   19 ; 

PUd.  JSr.  If.  XTiiL  f  307  ;  Oecpon.  iL  27-31.) 

IV.  CB0F9L 

Oropa»  as  already  remarked,  may  be  divided 

into  foor  dssset : — 1.  Grain  or  com  crops.     2. 

LignmiiMnis  crops,  or  pnlse.     3.  Crops  cut  green 

ht  forage.    4.  Crops  which  supplied  the  raw 

materiab  for   the  textile  fabrics.      We  might 

extad  the  number  of  cliisei  did  we  purpose  to 

treat  of  certain  plants,  such  as  poppies  (papa- 

mra)  and  seseaiucm,  raiaed  to  a  small  extent  only, 

sad  confined  to   particular  localities;  but  our 

Knits  do  not  permit  us  to  embrace  so  wide  a 

firid  of  inquiry. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  much  attention  was 
Pivoted  to  what  mar  be  termed  secondary  crops ; 
these,  namely,  which  did  not  afford  directly  food 
«r  dothing  for  man  or  beast,  but  which  were  re- 
paired in  order  to  facilitate  the  cultivation  and 
eaOection  of  the  primary  crops.  Thus,  beds  of 
vflkws  (talield)  for  baskets  and  withe^  and  of 
Beds  (anmdmetd)  for  vine-props,  were  frequently 
la&voQiable  situations  very  profitable,  just  as 
kad  in  certain  districts  of  Kent  yields  a  large 
retain  when  planted  with  young  chestnuts  for 
hsp-poiea. 

1.  Com  Crops  (^fnimenta). 

The  word  applied  in  a  general  sense  to  denote 
what  we  now  call  **  the  cereal  grasses  "  was  /rv- 
Msate ;  bat  of  these  wheat  being  by  far  the  most 
impwtaat,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  term  in 
qneitasB  should  be  employed  frequently  to  denote 
wheat  ^easily,  and  occasionally  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  te  cxdode  other  kinds  of  grain,  as  when 
Pfiay  icmarks,  **  calamus  altior  frumento  quam 
hsrieo,"  meaning  **  in  wheat  the  stalk  is  longer 
thsn  is  barley."  The  only  frumenU  which  it 
«31  be  necessary  for  us  to  consider  particularly 
la  this  place  are — 

c.  Triticmm  and  Far  ;  6.  ffordeum;  c.  Fanhmn 
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«.  rruCtnoBi  and  Far,  No  one  entertains  any 
doaht  that  triticum  (wo^s  in  Greek,  and  in  the 
btcr  writers  rrrof)  is  the  generic  name  for  the 
giaia  which  we  denominate  leheat ;  but  when  we 
fnettd  to  examine  the  different  species  or  varie- 
IJtMf  we  are  involved  in  many  difficulties,  for  the 
hstsBJfal  descriptions  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
ancients  are  in  all  cases  so  imperfect,  and  in 
■say  jastances  so  directly  at  variance  with  one 
aaother,  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to 
ikatiff  with  certainty  the  objects  to  which  they 
refer,  with  those  fomiliar  to  ourselves.  Colu- 
■ttUs  (iL  6 ;  comp.  Dioscorid.  ii.  107  ;  Theophr. 
S.  P,  viiL  1, 4),  who  attempts  a  systematic  clas- 
sificition,  assigns  the  first  place  among  ^'f^- 
jaents  **  to  TVitiaan  and  Semen  adoreum^  each  of 
whieh  contained  several  species  or  varieties. 
Jaonmg  manr  different  kinds  of  triticum  he 
deeiBi  the  foUowing  only  deserving  of  particular 
-aotiee: — 

t  MofmSf  poascning  superior  weight  and  bril- 
lmej(mtor). 


2.  St'ltrfOf  very  white,  but  deficient  in  weight* 
(Colum.  ii.  9,  §  13 ;  Plin.  H.  K  xviiL  §  85.) 

3.  Trimettre  (rpt/triviaioSf  s.  rplfiripos),  a  sort 
of  siligo,  receiving  its  name  from  lying  three 
months  only  in  the  ground,  being  spring-sown. 
We  find  this  kind  sometimes  denominated  9ififi* 
pos  also,  since  in  very  warm  situations  it  came 
to  maturity  in  two  months  after  it  was  sown. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  Semen  adore%tmy 
the  following  are  particularly  noticed : — 

1.  Far  Ciuimwoj  distinguished  by  its  white- 
ness. 

2.  Far  venneulum  rutilum.  YBoth  heavier  than 

3.  Far  venuoulum  oandidum,)     the  Cltuinum. 

4.  Halioastrwn  or  Semen  trimettrej  very  heavy 
and  of  fine  quality.  Here  we  must  remark  that 
although  robus,  B^iga,  and  trimestre  are  set  down 
as  particular  species  or  varieties  of  the  more 
general  term  triticwnj  which  is  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  eemen  adoreumy  it  is  much  more 
usual  to  find  triticum  used  in  a  restricted  sense 
to  denote  ordinary  winter  wheat,  in  opposition 
to  both  siligo  and  adoreum,  and  hence  Pliny  de- 
clares that  the  most  common  kinds  of  grain  were 
^  FoTf  called  adoreum  by  the  ancients,  siligo^  and 
triticum," 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  three  kinds  of  triticwn 
enumerated  above,  we  shall  have  little  difficulty 
in  deciding  that  they  were  not  distinct  species, 
but  merely  varieties  of  the  same  species ;  for  we 
are  assured  by  Columella  (ii.  9%  that  triticum, 
when  sown  in  wet  land,  passed  in  the  course  of 
three  years  into  sUigo,  and  by  Pliny  (L  c.)  that 
sHigo,  in  most  parts  of  Gaul,  passed,  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  into  triUcum ;  again.  Columella, 
in  describing  trimestre,  admits  (although  contra- 
dicted by  Plin.  ff,  N,  x  viii.  §  70)  that  it  is  a  variety 
of  siltgoy  while  modem  experience  teaches  us  that 
winter  and  spring  wheats  are  convertible  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  peculiar  modes  of  cultivation. 
Hence  we  conclude  that  robus  and  siligo  were 
varieties  of  what  is  now  termed  by  botanists 
Triticum  hibemum,  and  that  trime^t '  was  a 
variety  of  our  Triticum  aestimunj  which  is  itself 
a  variety  of  the  hibemum. 

The  question  with  regard  to  Far,  Ador,  Semen 
adoreum,  Semen,  Adoreum,  names  used  indiffe- 
rently by  the  Latin  writers,  does  not  admit  of 
such  an  easy  solution.  But  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  numerous,  vague,  perplexing, 
and  contradictory  statements  scattered  over  the 
classics,  the  discussion  of  which  separately  would 
far  exceed  our  limits,  we  may  with  considerable 
confidence  decide  that  far  was  a  variety  of  the 
Greek  (4a  or  (tia,  and  of  the  modern  Triticum 
spelta,  if  not  absolutely  identical  with  one  or 
both.  Spelt,  which  is  fully  recognised  by  bota- 
nists as  a  distinct  species  of  triticum,  is  much 
more  hardy  than  common  wheat,  succeeding  well 
in  high  exposed  situations  where  the  latter 
would  not  ripen,  and  its  chaff  adheres  with 
singular  firmness  to  the  grain,  both  of  which 
circumstances  were  prominent  ciiaracteristics  of 
far.  (Colum.  ii.  8 ;  Plin.  IT.  N.  xvui.  §  83.) 
Indeed,  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the 
thick  double  case  in  which  it  was  enclosed,  by 
the  ordinary  modes  of  threshing;  therefore  it 
was  stored  up  with  the  chaff  attached  (ponvenit 
cum  palea  stut  oondi  et  stipula  tantum  it  aristis 
liberatur) ;  and  when  used  as  food  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  or  rub  it  in  a  mill 
of  a  peculiar  construction,  in  order  to  separate 
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the  tenacious  husks — a  process  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  grinding,  and  indicated  by  the  words 
pinsere^  pisturcL,  pistores.  (Varr.  L.  L,  v.  138 ; 
Plin.  ff.  N.  xviiL  §  97  ff.)  The  idea  entertained  hj 
some  commentators,  that  the  distinction  between 
triticum  and  far  consisted  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  latter  was  awned  while  the  former  was 
beardless,  is  altogether  untenable ;  for  not  only 
does  Pliny  say  expressly  in  one  passage  (xviii. 
§  92),  far  sine  aritta  €8tj  and  in  another  (xviiL 
§  298)  as  distinctly  that  few  had  aristae,  but  it  is 
perfectly  clear  from  Varro  (i.  48 ;  compare  Plin. 
M.  N,  xTiii.  §  53)  that  ordmary  triticum  had  a 
beard,  and  from  Pliny  that  siligo  was  generally, 
although  not  uniformly,  without  one — a  series  of 
assertions  whose  contradictory  nature  need  occa- 
sion no  surprise,  since  it  is  now  well  known  that 
this,  like  colour,  is  a  point  which  does  not  amount 
to  specific  difference,  for  white,  red,  awned,  and 
beardless  wheats  are  found  to  change  and  run 
into  each  other,  according  to  soil,  climate,  and 
mode  of  culture.  Another  fact  noticed  by  Pliny, 
to  which,  if  correct,  botanists  seem  not  to  have 
given  due  attention,  is,  that  triticiun  had  four 
joints  in  its  stalk,  far  six,  and  barley  eight. 

All  agree  that  triticum  (we  shall  use  the  word 
hereafter  in  the  restricted  sense  of  common 
winter-wheat)  succeeded  best  in  dry,  slightly 
elevated,  open  ground,  where  the  full  influence 
of  the  sun's  rays  was  not  impeded  by  trees,  while 
siligo  and  far  were  well  adapted  for  low  damp 
situations  and  stiff  clayey  soils  (Cato,  34,  35 ; 
Varr.  i.  9  ;  Colum.  iL  6;  Plin.  xviii.  §§  94,  95). 

The  finest  Italian  wheat  weighed  from  twenty- 
five  to  twenty-six  pounds  the  modius,  which  cor- 
responds to  upwards  of  seventy  English  pounds 
avoirdupois  to  the  imperial  bushel,  the  Roman 
pound  being  very  nearly  11  *8  oz.  avoird.,  and  the 
modius  *  991 19  of  an  imperial  peck.  The  lightest 
was  that  brought  from  Gaul  and  from  the  Cherso- 
nese. It  did  not  weigh  more  than  twenty  pounds 
the  modius.  Intermediate  were  the  Sardinian, 
the  Alexandrian,  the  Sicilian,  the  Baetican,  and 
the  African,  the  two  last  approaching  most 
nearly  in  excellence  to  the  Italian.  (Plin.  II.  N. 
xviii.  §  75.) 

The  proportion  which  the  produce  bore  to  the 
seed  sown  varied,  when  Cicero  and  Varro  wrote, 
in  the  richest  and  most  highly  cultivated  dis- 
tricts of  Sicily  and  Italy  from  8  to  10  for  1 ;  15 
for  1  was  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  crop  ob- 
tained in  a  few  highly  favoured  spots  only,  while 
in  the  age  of  Columella,  when  agriculture  had 
fallen  into  decay,  the  average  return  was  less 
than  4  for  1.  Parts  of  Egypt,  the  region  of  By- 
zacium  in  Africa,  the  neighbourhood  of  Gadara 
in  Syria,  and  the  territory  of  Sybaris  were  said 
to  render  a  hundred  or  even  a  hundred  and  fifty 
fold ;  but  these  accounts  were  in  all  likelihood 
greatly  exaggerated.  (Cic.  in  Verr,  iiL  47, 
§112:  Varr.  i.  44 ;  Colum.  iu.  3,  §  4 ;  Plin.  JJ.  N. 
xviii.  §§  89-92.) 

Far  is  uniformly  represented  as  having  been 
the  first  species  of  grain  ever  cultivated  in 
Italy,  and  as  such  was  employed  exclusively  in 
religious  ceremoniles.  Hence  also  farina  became 
the  generic  term  for  flour  or  meal  whether  de- 
rived from  far,  from  triticum,  or  from  any  other 
cereal.  Thus  we  read  of  triticea  farina,  sUiginea 
farina,  hordeacea  farina,  even  avenacea  farina 
(Plin.  jy.  N.  xviii.  §  88,  xx.  §  135,  xxii.  §  122). 
In  the  expressions /or  triticcum,  far  hord^Kewn, 
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found  in  Columella  (viiL  5,  11),  far  is  erideatl; 
used  for  farina,  and  we  shall  see  that  even  tSigt 
is  in  like  manner  used  to  denote,  not  only  tLe 
solid  grain,  but  the  flour  produced  by  griodii^ 
it.  Thb  being  premised,  we  may  proceed  ti 
examine  the  meaning  of  the  terms  pcilen^  wmA' 
logo  8.  aimila,  cibarivm,  siiigo,  fios,  aiica,  amjfhm, 
granea,  &c,  several  of  which  have  never  bees 
clearly  explained.  Here  again  we  can  giT«  ik 
result  only  of  an  investigation,  in  the  conise  d 
which  we  are  obliged  to  thread  our  way  throoj^ 
statements  at  once  obscure  and  irreconcilalk 
Regarding  triticum  and  siligo  as  two  well  di** 
tinguished  varieties  of  wheat,  their  products 
when  ground  were  thus  classed  by  millers  ;— 

From  triticum, 

1.  Pollen,  the  finest  flour  dust,  double  dreBsei 

2.  Simila,  or  Sitnilago,  the  best  first  flour. 

3.  Cibarium  secundanum,  seconds  flour. 

4.  Furfures,  bran. 

From  siligo^ 

1.  Siligp,  the  finest  double-dressed  flour,  used 
exclusively,  for  pastry  and  fancy  bread. 

2.  Flos  (siliginis),  first  flour. 

3.  Cibarium  secundarium,  seconds  flour. 

4.  Fttrfures,  bran. 

It  would  appear  that  Celsus  (ii.  18),  cooaider' 
ing  wheat  generally  as  triticum,  called  the  finest 
and  purest  flour  siligo;  ordinary  flour,  jub&»' 
the  whole  produce  of  tiie  grain,  bran,  and  fimir 
mixed  together,  airr6Tvpos.  (Plin.  M,  N,  xritl 
§§  89  ff.,  138.) 

Alica  is  placed  by  Pliny  among  the  diffisiest 
kinds  of  com  (xviii.  §50),  and  is  probably  the  ssom 
with  the  Halicastrum,  Alicastrtm,  or  spring-fowi 
far  of  Columella  (ii.  6).  But  alica  is  also  md 
to  denote,  not  only  the  grain,  but  a  particalir 
preparation  of  it,  most  clearly  described  ii 
another  passage  of  Pliny  (xviii.  §  109).  Hie  finest 
was  made  from  Campanian  zea,  which  wasfint 
rubbed  in  a  wooden  mortar  to  remove  the  kuk, 
and  then  (excussis  tunicis)  the  pure  gnia 
(nudata  mediUla)  was  pounded.  In  this  manaer 
three  sorts  were  produced  and  classed  acoordisf 
to  their  fineness, — the  minimum,  the  secundttriia^ 
and  the  coarsest  or  aphaerema, — and  eachwai 
mixed  with  a  kind  of  fine  white  marl  (creia), 
found  between  Naples  and  Puteoli^  which  b^ 
came  intimately  amalgamated  with  it  (traMi 
in  corpus,  coloremque  et  teneritatem  adfert),  Thii 
compound  was  the  principal  ingredient  in  a  wtt 
of  porridge  also  called  alica,  while  a/icorntt, 
signifying  properly  one  who  pounded  alica, 
sometimes  denotes  a  miller  in  general.  (Plio- 
B.  N.  xviii.  §  109,  xxU.  §  124;  Cat.  76;  Cels. 
Ti.  6 ;  Mart.  ii.  37,  xiii.  6 ;  Geopon,  iii.  7.) 

Amylum  is  starch,  and  the  modes  of  preparing 
it  are  described  by  Cato  (87),  and  Pliny  {if,  S. 
xviii.  §  76).  It  was  used  both  in  medidne  snd 
for  the  kitchen. 

Granea  was  wheat,  not  ground,  but  merelr 
divested  of  its  husk,  and  made  into  a  sort  <^ 
porridge  by  boiling  it  in  water  and  then  adding 
milk.  (Cat.  86.)  Pliny  (xviii.  §  116)  speaks  of  it 
as  an  inferior  kind  of  alica. 

Ik  Hordeum  s.  Ordeum  {npiBai;  icpt,  Horn.). 
Next  in  importance  to  triticum  and  odomoi 
was  hordeum  or  barley,  which  was  a  more  appro- 
priate food  for  the  lower  animals  than  wheat, 
was  better  for  man  when  made  into  poienia  thsn 
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vkest  of  an  indiflTerent  quality,  iMid  famished 
excellent  straw  and  chaff  {stramentwn,  paled). 

The  species  most  generallj  caltiyated>  termed 
ktaastkhen  <a  oomtheriMon^  was,  we  can  scarcely 
doabt>  identical  with  the  hardy  species,  now 
slmost  confined  to  Scotland,  which  we  now  call 
ben  or  bigg,  the  Hwdewn  hexastichon  or  six- 
roved  barley  of  botanists.  It  was  sown  after 
the  remal  ^uinox  (hence  called  rpifirivos, 
Th«ophr.  ff.  P.  Till.  1),  upon  land  that  had  been 
twice  ploughed,  at  the  rate  of  five  modii  to  the 
joger;  sncceeded  best  in  a  dry,  loose,  Hch  soil ; 
and  being  an  exhausting  crop,  the  land  from 
vkich  it  had  been  reaped  was  summer  fallowed, 
«r  lecmited  by  mannre.  It  was  cut  as  soon  as 
it  was  ripe;  for  the  stalk  being  brittle,  was 
liable  to  be  beaten  down;  and  the  grain  not 
being  eadosed  in  an  outer  husk,  was  easily 
shakeiL 

Another  qtecieS)  termed  Galaticum  or  disti- 
cAian,  the  same  apparently  with  the  modem 
ffordemnilgarey  or  with  the  Hordeumdistichwny 
Tarieties  of  the  common  two-rowed  barley,  was 
remarkable  for  its  weight  and  whiteness,  and 
answered  well  for  mixing  with  wheaten  flour  in 
having  bread  for  slaves.  It  was  sown  in  autumn, 
winter,  or  earty  spring,  at  the  rate  of  six  modii 
to  the  jnger.  Five  modii  of  seed  hordeum  re- 
quired six  days  and  a  half  of  labour  to  bring  it 
to  the  threshing-floor ;  viz.  ploughing  three 
daji,  harrowing  (pccatoria  opera)  one,  hoeing 
{naritoria)  one  and  a  half,  reaping  (messoria)  one. 

Pliny  speaks  of  hordeum  as  the  lightest  of  all 
frumenta,  weighing  only  15  pounds  to  the  modius 
(Boman  poand=ll '8  oz.  aroird.).  In  mild  cli- 
Biatei  it  might  be  sown  early  in  autumn. 
(Theo^r.  K  P.  viii.  1 ;  Cat.  35 ;  Varr.  i.  34 ; 
Colwn.  il  9,  §§  14-16;  Verg.  Oeorg,  i.  210; 
PUn.  H.  N.  iTiu.  §  62  ;  Geopon.  ii.  14.) 

c  Paniam  and  Milium  are  commonly  spoken 
of  together,  as  if  they  were  only  varieties  of 
the  same  gram.  The  first  is  in  all  probability 
the  Pmiatm  mUiaceuan  or  common  millet  of  bota- 
nists, the  fXv/iof  or  fttKini  of  the  Greeks :  the 
*wmd  is  perhaps  the  Setaria  Italica  or  Italian 
tfUldj  which  corresponds  to  the  description  of 
c^TXP^t  while  the  large-grained  species 
noticed  by  Pliny  as  having  been  brought  from 
India  less  than  ten  years  before  the  period  when 
^  wrote  is,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  the  Sorghum 
^gare,  or  Doora  of  the  Arabs.  (//.  N,  xviii. 
§55.) 

Panicnm  and  milium  were  sown  in  spring 
(y^g.  Gtorg,  L  216),  towards  the  end  of  March, 
at  the  rate  of  four  sextarii  (pints)  only  to  the 
jugtr,  bat  they  required  repeated  hoeing  and 
weeding  to  keep  them  clean.  They  succeeded 
^1  in  light  loose  soil,  even  on  sand  if  well 
i^'ig&ted ;  and  as  soon  as  the  ears  were  fairly 
formed,  they  were  gathered  by  the  hand,  hung 
op  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  in  this  state  would 
keep  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  grain. 
MUiixm  was  baked  into  bread  or  cakes,  very 
I*l«table  when  eaten  hot;  and  both  panicum 
sad  milium  made  good  porridge  (pti/s).  Al- 
though not  much  used  by  the  population  of 
Italy,  except  perhaps  in  Campania,  they  formed 
«  most  important  article  of  food  in  the  Gauls, 
^  PoQlus,  in  Sarmatia,  and  in  Ethiopia,  (Cat.  6 ; 
Colma.  ii.  9,  §  17  ;  Plin.  E.  N.  xviii.  §§  100, 101 ; 
Pallad.  iv.  3;  Geopon.  \l  38;  Theophr.  (7.  F,  il 
n, a:  P.  viii,  3;  DioMor.  ii.  119.) 
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Secale,  rye,  the  Secale  cereale  of  botanists,  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Greek  writers 
unless  it  be  the  $pi(a  described  by  Galen  (de 
Aliment  Facttlt.  i.  2)  as  cultivated  in  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  (but  this,  in  all  probability,  was  a 
coarse  variety  of  spelt),  nor  by  Cato,  Varro, 
Columella,  nor  Palladius.  Pliny  alone  (JST.  If, 
xviii.  §  141)  speaks  of  it,  and  in  the  following 
terms:  —  ** Secale  Taurini  sub  Alpibus  Asiam 
vocant,  deterrimum,  sed  tantum  ad  arcendam 
famem:  fecunda  sed  gracili  stipule,  nigritia 
triste,  pondere  praecipuum.  Admiscetur  huic 
far  ut  mitiget  amaritudinem  ejus ;  et  tamen  sic 
quoque  ingratissimum  ventri  est.  Nascitur 
qualicunque  solo  cum  centesimo  gnmo,  ipsumque 
pro  laetamine  est."  In  the  previous  chapter  he 
makes  it  identical  with  sUicia  (fenugreek)  -and 
farrago  ;  that  is,  com  sown  for  the  purpose  of 
being  cut  green  as  fodder.  See  remarks  upon 
Farrago  below. 

Arena,  the  oat  {fipSfxot  s.  fipwfjuts,  Theophr. 
IT,  P,  vlii.  4 ;  Dioscorid.  ii.  16),  the  Avena  sativa 
of  botanists,  need  scarcely  be  noticed  in  this 
place,  since  it  cannot  be  raised  as  a  grain  with 
any  adtantage  in  a  climate  so  warm  as  that  of 
Greece  or  of  Italy.  Columella  (ii.  10,  §  9)  and 
Pliny  (H,  JV.  xviii.  §  143,  Avena  Graeca)  recom- 
mended that  it  should  be  sown  for  green  fodder ; 
and  the  latter,  who  considers  it  a  degenerate 
kind  of  hordeum,  remarks  that  it  became  a  sort 
of  com  (frumenti  fit  instar)  in  Germany,  where 
it  formed  a  regular  crop,  and  where  oatmeal 
porridge  was  a  national  dish  (neque  alia  pulte 
vivant,  If.  N.  xviii.  §§  44,  149).  In  another 
passage  (If.  N,  xxii.  §  137)  the  same  author 
prescribes  oatmeal  ((wenacea  farina)  steeped  in 
vinegar  as  a  remedy  for  spots  on  the  skin. 
The  Avena  condemned  as  a  troublesome  weed 
by  Cato  {B.  H.  36,  §  5)  and  Virgil  (sterilea 
avenae,  Georg.  i.  154)  is  probably  the  Avena  fatua 
of  botanists,  although  Pliny  {H.  N.  xviii.  §  149) 
makes  no  distinction  between  this  and  the  culti- 
vated kind. 

Other  cereals  we  may  dumiss  very  briefly. 

Oryza  (6pv(a,  tpv^op),  rice,  was  imported 
from  the  East,  and  was  much  esteemed  for 
making  gmel  {ptiaana),  Pliny's  description  of 
the  plant  is  quite  incorrect. 

Zea  ((4a,  (ua),  Olyra  (fiXvpa),  Tiphe  (rt^), 
and  Arinca,  of  which  the  first  two  are  named 
by  Homer,  must  be  regarded  as  varieties  of  the 
Tnticum  Spelta  or  Far  (Herod,  ii.  36 ;  Theophr. 
//.  P.  ii.  5,  viii.  9;  Dioscorid.  ii.  110;  Galen,  de 
Aliment.  Facult.  i.  2, 13).  The  statements  found 
in  the  eighteenth  book  of  Pliny's  Natural  His- 
tory in  reference  to  these  four  are  altogether 
unintelligible  when  compared  with  each  other. 
He  evidently  copied,  as  was  too  often  his  custom, 
from  a  number  of  discordant  authorities  without 
attempting  to  reconcile  or  thinking  it  necessary 
to  point  out  their  contradictions.  In  one  place 
(xviii.  §  92)  he  says  distinctly  that  Arinca  is 
the  Olyra  of  Homer,  and  in  another  he  seems  to 
say  (xviii.  §  62)  that  Olyra  in  Egypt  became  Far 
(far  in  JEgypto  ex  olyra  conficitur).  Herodotus 
(ii.  36)  asserts  that  Olyra  and  21ea  were  synony- 
mous, and  that  these  exclusively  were  cultivated 
by  the  Egyptians,  but  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  has 
proved  this  to  be  incorrect.  He  holds  that 
olifra  was  doora.  The  wheat  which  has  been 
raised  recently  from  the  seeds  discovered  in  the 
mommy  cases  is  probably  Triticum  monococcum, 

r  2 
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With  regard  to  Irio  and  fformmumf  of  which 
the  former  seems  to  hare  been  called  if^etfioy  hj 
the  Greeks,  both  enumerated  by  Plinj  among 
frumenta,  although  he  afterwards  somewhat 
qualifies  this  assertion,  we  do  not  hazard  a  con- 
jecture.    (PUn.  K  N,  xviii.  §  49 ;  xxii.  §  158.) 

We  may  conclude  this  section  with  an  enume- 
ration  of  the  technical  terms  employed  to  denote 
the  different  parts  of  an  ear  and  stalk  of  corn. 

The  whole  ear  was  named  spica ;  the  beard  or 
awn,  arista ;  the  ear,  when  beardless,  spica  mU" 
tica ;  the  white  solid  substance  of  the  grain,  irUi- 
mum  solidum  —  nudata  maduUa — ^ranum;  the 
husk  which  immediately  envelopes  the  granum, 
glwna^  with  which  cortex,  tunica,  folliculus,  are 
used  as  synonymous ;  the  outer  husk,  acua ;  the 
outer  husk  with  the  short  straw  attached,  poZ^a ; 
the  stem,  stipuia,  cuimus,  to  which  scapus,  caulia 
correspond  in  leguminous  plants ;  the  knots  or 
joints  in  the  stem,  geniculi,  articuli;  the  sheath- 
like blade  in  the  stem  from  which  the  ear  issues 
forth,  ixi^tha. 

2.  Leguminous  Crops  (xi^powa,  I^egumiaa). 

The  yegetables  falling  properly  under  this 
head,  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  ancients,  were : 
a.  Faba;  b,  Lupinus ;  c.  Lens  s.  Lenticula;  d, 
Ciccr  ;  e,  Cicercuia  ;  f,  Phaseolus  ;  g,  Pisum ;  to 
which,  in  order  to  avoid  multiplying  subdivi- 
sions, we  may  add  Napi  and  Bapa,  since  in  com- 
mon with  the  legumina  they  served  as  food  both 
for  men  and  cattle. 

a,  Faba.    The  ancient  faba,  the  Kvofios  of  the 
Greeks,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  urged 
to  the  contrary,  was  certainly  one  of  the  varieties 
of  our  common  field  bean,  the  Vicia  Faba,  or  Faba 
vulgaris  arvensis  of  botanists.     It  required  either 
rich  and  strong,  or  well-manured  land.     If  sown 
upon  moist  low-lying  ground  that  had  remained 
long  uncropped  (yeteretum),  no  previous  prepa- 
ration was  necessary,  but  the  seed  was  scattered 
and  at  once  ploughed  in;  the  field  was  then 
ribbed  and  finally  harrowed  (cum  semen  crude 
solo  ingesserimusy  inarabmus,  imporcatumque  occa- 
blmus),  the  object  being  to  bury  the  seed  as  deep 
as  possible.    But  if  beans  were  to  be  sown  upon 
land  from  which  a  com  crop  had  been  just 
reaped  (restibUis  ager),  after  the  stubble  was 
cleared  away,  manure  was  spread  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-four  vehes  to  the  juger,  and  then  the  re- 
maining operations  were  the  same  as  above. 
Rich  land  required  from  four  to  six  modii  to  the 
juger,  poorer  soil  somewhat  more.     A  portion  of 
the  seed  was  committed  to  the  ground  about  the 
middle  (media  sementi)^  the  remainder  at  the  end 
of  the  corn-sowing  season  (septimontialis  satio). 
Virgil  (Qeorg,   i.   215),  indeed,   following    the 
practice  of  his  own  dbtrict,  directs  that  beans 
should  be  sown  in  spring ;  but  this  was  disap- 
proved of  in  the  rest  of  Italy  because  the  stalks 
(caules—fabalia\   the   pods   (siliquae\  and   the 
husks  (acus  fabaginum\  all  of  which  were  of 
great  value  as  fooid  for  cattle,  were  less  luxuriant 
in  the  spring-sown  (trimestris  faba)  than  in  the 
autumnal  crop.      Columella  recommends   that 
4)eans  should  be  hoed  three  times,  in  which  case 
they   required  no   weeding.      When  they  had 
arrived  at  maturity,  they  were  reaped  close  to 
the  ground,  were  made  up  into  sheaves  (fasci- 
cu/t),   were  threshed  by  men  who  tossed  the 
bundles  with  forks,  trampled  them  under  foot, 
and  beat  them  with  flails  (baculis),  and  finally 
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were  cleaned  by  winnowing.     The  harvest  tooj 

Elace  in  Central  Italy  about  the  end  of  May,  an* 
ence  the  first  of  June  was  named  Calenda 
Fabariae,  because  on  that  day  new  beans  wer 
used  in  sacred  rites.  From  four  to  six  modii  o 
seed  required  two  days*  work  of  the  plenghmao 
if  the  land  was  newly  broken  up,  but  only  oi> 
if  it  had  been  cropped  the  previous  seasen ;  har 
rowing  occupied  one  day  and  a  half,  the  firs^ 
hoeing  one  day  and  a  half,  the  second  and  thin 
each  one  day,  reaping  one  day ;  in  all  seven  oi 
eight  days. 

Bean  meal  (hmentum,  irfiriyfia)  was  baked  inU 
bread  or  cakes  (fyros  icvd/jLun>s\  especially  b 
mixed  with  the  flour  of  wheat  or  millet ;  wbei 
made  into  porridge  (fabacia,  puis  fabatd),  H  wai 
accounted  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  gods  and 
termed  Befriva, — a  name  properly  applied  to  the 
beans  brought  home  and  set  apart  for  holv  pur> 
poses.  (Uom.  77.  xiii.  589;  Cat.  35;  Vair.  i. 
44;  Colum.  iL  10,  12;  Pallad.  ii.  9,  vii.  3  ;  Plin. 
ff,  N.  xviii.  §§  117,  119;  Geopon.  ii.  35; 
Dioscorid.  iL  127 ;  Theophr.  If.  P.  ir.  2,  vii.  3, 
viii.  1:  comp.  Fest.  s.  v.  Kefriva;  Gell.  iv.  11, 
X.  15 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  u  \2\  Cic  de  IHv.  I  30, 
$  62  ;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  436.) 

6.  Lupinus,  the  $4pfios  of  the  Greeks,  seems  to 
include  the  Lupimts  albus,  the  L.  luteus,  and  the 
Z./nZbsus  of  botanists,  the  common  white,  yellow, 
and  rose  lupines  of  our  gardens.  The  first  of  the 
above  species  was  that  chiefly  cultivated  by  the 
Romans,  and  is  pronounced  by  Columella  to  be 
the  most  valuable  of  the  legumina,  because  it  de- 
manded very  little  labour,  was  a  sure  crop,  and, 
instead  of  exhausting,  actually  refreshed  sad 
manured  the  land.  Steeped  in  water  and  after- 
wards boiled,  it  formed  an  excellent  food  for 
oxen  in  winter,  and  might  be  used  even  for  man 
during  periods  of  scarcity.  It  could  be  sown  ss 
soon  as  threshed,  might  be  cast  upon  groond 
unprepared  by  ploughing  or  any  other  operatioa 
(crudis  novalUms),  and  was  covered  up  anyhow, 
or  not  covered  up  at  all,  being  protected  by  its 
bitterness  from  the  attacks  of  birds  and  other 
animals. 

■  The  proper  season  for  sowing  was  early  ia 
autumn,  in  order  that  the  stalks  might  acquire 
vigour  before  the  cold  weather  set  in  ;  the  quan- 
tity  of  seed  was  ten  modii  to  the  juger,  and  the 
crop  was  reaped  after  it  had  remained  a  year  is 
the  ground.  It  succeeded  well  in  any  dry  light 
land,  especially  in  reddish  soil,  but  not  in  wei 
tena<!ious  soil.  Ten  modii  required  in  all  only 
three  days*  work ;  one  for  covering  up,  one  for 
harrowing,  and  one  for  reaping,  and  of  these 
operations,  the  two  first  might,  if  there  was  s 
press  of  work,  be  diftpenseil  with.  (Cat.  34; 
Colum.  ii.  10,  16,  xL  2;  Pallad.  i.  6,  ii.  9,  vi.  3, 
vii.  3,  ix.  2  ;  Plin.  K  N.  xviiL  §  135 ;  Oeopon.  u. 
39;  Verg.  Georg.  i.  75.) 

c.  Lens  s.  Lenticula,  the  ^curi^f  of  the  Greeki, 
the  modem  Ervum  Lens,  Vicia  Lens,  or  Lentile^ 
was  sown  twice  a  year,  late  in  autumn  (p^ 
mediam  sementim)  and  early  in  spring,  on  drjr 
light  soil,  in  the  proportion  of  rather  more  than 
a  modius  to  the  juger.  It  was  recommended  to 
mix  the  seed  with  dry  manure,  and,  after  leaving 
it  in  this  state  for  four  or  five  days,  then  to 
scatter  it.  A  modius  and  a  half  required  eight 
days*  work — ^ploughing,  three  ;  harrowing,  one; 
hoeing  two ;  weeding,  one ;  pulling,  one.  (Cat 
35 ;    Verg.  Georj.    i.  228 ;  Colum.  ii.  10,  l^i 
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xi.  2;  Plin.  E,  ^1  xriii.  §  123;  Pallad.  xii.  11 ; 
Theo|j>far.  ^.  P.  Tiii.  3;  Dioscorid.  ii.  129; 
G«cfm.  iL  37 :  comp.  MartiaJ,  sili.  9,  1 ;  GelL 

dL  Ciarr,  the  ip^fia^Bos  of  the  Greeks.     The 
(Sotr  arigtmum  (KfuSs)  and  the  Cicer  PunicwM^ 
>ti^  of  <mr  common  chick-pea,  were  town  in 
9oilj  during  the  month  of  March,  in  the 
fcvpoirtion  of  three  modii  to  the  jngert  the  seeds 
nrii^  been  preriouslj  steeped  to  make  them 
gBiiniimfg  more  readily.    The  crop  was  consi- 
dered injorions  to  the  soil,  and  therefore  avoided 
hf  pTwlent  husbandmen.     Three  modii  of  Cicer 
laqaiied  fbnr  dajs  for  ploughing  and  sowing, 
two  days  for  harrowing,  one  daj  for  hoeing,  one 
^ay   tot  weeding,  and  three  days  for  pulling 
<«anA0-  irimay      (Colum.  ii.  10,  12;    Plin. 
£  Ii.  xriiL  §  124  ;  DioKorid.  ii.  12(> ;  Theophr. 
vm.  1,  3,  5,  6  ;  Geopon.  ii.  36.) 

A.  Cixrcula,  the  ?id9vpos  of  the  Greeks,  the 

Latkgna  mtmu  of  botaiiists,  which  Pliny  seems 

to  regard  as  a  small  variety  of  the  Cicer,  was 

sown  in  good  land  either  at  the  end  of  October 

«r  at  the  beginning  of  the  vear,  in  the  propor- 

tien  af  three  modii  to  the  juger.    None  of  the 

kgBBina  proved  leas  hurtful  to  the  ground,  but 

U  was  rarely  a  successful  crop,  for  it  suffered 

nest  from  the  dry  weather  and  hot  winds  which 

MBslly  prevailed  when  it  was  in  flower.    Four 

imfii  of  Cicercula  required  six  days'  work — 

fbaghing,  three;    harrowing,    one;    weeding, 

aae ;  polliag,  one.      (Colum.  ii.  10,  12;  Plin. 

KS.  xviiL  /L  c;  Pallad.  ii.  5,  iii.  4;  Theophr. 

ff.  P.  vitL  3;  oomp.  Plutarch.  Qvaesi,  Bom.) 

f.  Fhaaeba  s.  Pha$eoiu8  (jpoffiiXos ;  ^wHioXos ; 
fagisXas),  the  common  kidney-bean,  succeeded 
best  in  xidi  land  regularly  cropped,  and  was  sown 
towaxds  the  end  of  October  in  the  proportion  of 
fomr  fB0>£a.  to  the  juger.  These  four  modii  re- 
quired thra  <kr  four  days'  work, — ploughing, 
•Be  ar  tvo,  according  to  the  soil ;  harrowing, 
•oe;  Raping,  one.  The  pods  of  the  phaaelus 
were  aometimes  eaten  along  with  the  seeds, 
sceordin^  to  oar  own  custom.  (Verg.  Oeorg.  L 
227 ;  Colum.  iL  10, 12,  xi.  2 ;  Plin.  ff.  N.  xviit 
{125;  Pkllad.  U.  12,  X.  1.) 

f.  Pwtm  (w(ffow ;  iri^os ;  wfo'O'os),  the  common 
5ek  pea,  succeeded  best  in  a  loose  soil,  a  warm 
aituBtioB,  and  a  moist  climate.  It  was  sown  im- 
madiately  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  in  the 
pTBfwitiuu  of  rather  less  than  four  modii  to  the 
jager,  and  cultivated  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  pJkiseAu.  (Colum.  ii.  10,  13 ;  Plin.  ff.  N. 
nii.  §  123 ;  Theophr.  ff,  P.  m.  27,  viii.  3,  5.) 

Jfajms,  the  fiovnds  of  Dioscorides,  is  the  mo- 
dem Rape,  the  Brasaca  rapa  of  botanists,    ^o- 
pmaij  the  tot^vXTi  of  Theophrastus,  is  the  modem 
Tarmip,  the  Bnutioa  Napua  of  botanists.    The 
value  of  these  plants  was  in  a  great  measure 
«Terlooked  by  the  earlier  Roman  writers,  while 
the  Greeks  regarded  them  too  much  in  the  light 
if  garden  herbs;  but  Pliny  enlarges  upon  their 
nerits,  and  by  the  Gauls  beyond  the  Po,  who 
wiatcred  their  oxen  upon  them,  their  culture 
wss  deemed  next  in  importance  to  that  of  com 
■ad  vine.    They  were  highlv  useful  as  food  for 
■SB,  for  cattle,  and  even  for  birds;  both  the 
leaf  and  bulb  were  available;  being  very  hardy, 
tbcy  could  be  left  in  the  ground,  or  would  keep 
wtll  if  stored  npy  and  thus  one  crop  might  be 
mtie  to  hold  ont  until  another  came  in.    They 
jegioed  looae,  wcll-pnlverised,  and  highly-ma- 
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nured  soil.  Rapa  succeeded  best  in  low,  moist 
situations,  and  were  sown  at  the  end  of  June 
after  five  plonghings  (qumto  tulco) ;  napi,  which 
were  more  adapted  for  dry  sloping  land,  at  the 
end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  September, 
after  four  plonghings  (quarto  suloo);  both, 
however,  in  warm  and  well-watered  spots,  might 
be  sown  in  spring.  A  juger  required  four 
sextarii  (about  four  imperial  pints)  of  turnip 
seed  and  five  of  rape  seed,  because  the  napus 
does  not,  like  the  rapum,  expand  into  an  ample 
bulb  (non  in  wntrem  latescit%  but  sends  a  thin 
root  straight  down  (sed  tenuem  radicem  deoraum 
affity  Columella,  however,  distinctly  states 
that  the  rapum  and  napus  passed  into  each 
other,  under  the  influence  of  a  change  of  soil  or 
climate.  Rapina  is  the  term  for  a  bed  or  field 
of  turnips.  (Daubeny,  p.  118  foil.;  Dioscorid. 
ii.  134,  136;  Cat.  v.  35;  Colum.  ii.  10;  Plin. 
H,  N.  xviiL  §  131.) 

3.  Green  Forage  Crops  (Pabuh). 

This  term  included  all  those  crops  which  were 
cut  green  and  Employed  exclusively  as  forage  for 
the  lower  animals.  The  most  important  were : 
— a.  Medioa,  b,  Faenum  Graecum.  c.  Vtcio.  d, 
CicercL  e,  Ervwn,  ErvUia.  f.  Farrago^  Odnum. 
g,  Faenum,  The  description  of  the  last  will 
involve  an  account  of  the  system  pursued  in  the 
management  of  meadows. 

a.  Medka  (MiySiv^  s.  w^),  the  modem  lu- 
cerne. The  most  important  of  all  the  plants 
cultivated  for  stock  exclusively  was  Medica,  so 
called  because  introduced  into  Greece  during  the 
Persian  wars.  When  once  properly  sown,  it 
would  last  many  years,  might  be  cut  repeatedly 
during  the  same  season,  renovated  rather  than 
exhausted  the  soil,  was  the  best  fattenar  of  lean 
cattle,  the  best  restorative  for  those  that  were 
sick,  and  so  nourishing  that  a  single  juger  sup- 
plied sufficient  food  for  three  horses  during  a 
whole  year.  Hence  the  greatest  care  was  be- 
stowed upon  its  culture. 

The  spot  flxed  upon,  which  was  to  be  neither 
dry  nor  spongy,  received  a  first  ploughing  about 
the  beginning  of  October,  and  the  upturned 
earth  was  allowed  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  the  winter;  it  was  carefully  ploughed  a 
second  time,  at  the  beginning  of  February,  when 
all  the  stones  were  gathered  off,  and  the  larger 
clods  broken  by  the  hand;  in  the  month  of 
^iarch  it  was  ploughed  for  a  third  time  and 
harrowed.  The  ground  thus  prepared  was 
divided  into  plots  or  beds  (areae)  as  in  a  garden, 
each  fifty  feet  long  and  ten  feet  broad,  so  that 
ready  access  might  be  gained  by  the  walks 
between  for  supplying  water  and  extirpating 
the  weeds.  Old  dung  was  then  spread  over  the 
whole,  and  the  sowing  took  place  at  the  end  of 
April,  a  cyathns  (about  ^  of  an  imperial  pint) 
of  seed  being  allowed  for  each  bed  of  the  dimen- 
sions described  above.  The  seed  was  immediately 
covered  in  with  wooden  rakes  (ligneis  ra8teUi8% 
and  the  operations  of  hoeing  and  weeding  were 
performed  repeatedly  with  wooden  implements. 
It  was  not  cut  for  the  first  time  until  it  had 
dropped  some  of  its  seed,  but  afterwards  might 
be  cut  as  tender  as  the  farmer  thought  fit. 
After  each  cutting  it  was  well  watered,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  young  blades  began  to  sprout,  every 
weed  was  sedulously  removed.  Managed  in  this 
manner,  it  might  be  cut  six  times  a  year  for  ten 
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(Plmf  says  thirty)  yeari.  It  was  necessary  to 
use  caatlon  in  giving  it  at  first  to  cattle,  since  it 
was  apt  to  inflate  them,  and  make  blood  too 
rapidly,  bot  when  they  were  habituated  to  its 
use  it  might  be  supplied  freely.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  this  species  of  forage,  to  which  so 
much  importance  was  attached  by  the  Romans, 
has  altogether  disappeared  from  Italy.  We  are 
assured  by  M.  Chateauvieux  that  not  a  single 
plant  of  it  is  now  to  be  seen.  In  England  it  is 
almost  confined  to  Kent  and  the  Channel  Islands. 
(Varr.  i.  42  ;  Colum.  ii.  10,  28  ;  Verg.  Georg.  i. 
216;  Pallad.  iiL  6,  v.  1 ;  PUn.  H,  N.  x\iii. 
§  144  ff. ;  Dioscorid.  ii.  177 ;  Theophr.  K  F, 
viii.  7.) 

6.  Famwn-Graecum^  variously  termed  r^\is, 
0o{tK€p«0s  s.  $oiK9paSf  Kcpatrit  and  aly6K9pwSf 
the  jMgonella  fo/enum  GraecttMy  or  common 
Fenugreek  of  botanists,  was  called  JSiliqua  by 
country  people,  Silicia  by  Pliny,  and  succeeded 
best  when  totally  neglected,  care  being  taken 
in  the  first  place  not  to  bury  the  seed  deep 
(scarifioatkme  icriiw).  Six  or  seven  modii, 
which  was  the  allowance  for  a  juger,  required 
two  days  for  sowing,  and  one  for  reaping. 
(Cat.  35 ;  Colum.  ii.  10,  xi.  2 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii. 
§  140,  xxiv.  §  184  ;  Dioscorid.  u.  124 ;  Theophr. 
Jl.  P.  iiL  17,  viii.  6.) 

o;  Vicia  (jrdptucop,  the  fiuci6r  of  Galen),  some 
one  of  the  varieties  of  the  Vida  aativoy  the  Vetch 
or  Summer  (or  Winter)  Tore  of  botanists.  It 
might  be  sown  on  dry  land  at  different  periods  of 
the  year,  usually  about  the  autumnal  equinox 
when  intended  for  green  fodder ;  in  January  or 
later  when  raised  for  seed.  (But  see  Plin.  ff,  2i, 
xviiL  §§  137, 138.)  The  quantity  required  in  the 
former  ease  was  seven  modii  to  the  juger,  in  the 
latter  six.  Particular  care  was  taken  not  to 
oast  the  seed  when  there  was  dew  or  moisture 
of  any  sort  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  the 
period  of  the  day  selected  for  the  operation  was 
therefore  some  hours  after  sunrise,  and  no  more 
was  scattered  than  could  be  covered  up  before 
night.  It  required  little  labour — ploughing 
two  days,  harrowing  one,  reaping  one ;  in  all, 
four  dayi^  work  for  six  or  seven  modii.  (Cat. 
35 ;  Varr.  i.  31  ;  Verg.  Georg.  i.  75 ;  Colum.  ii. 
10,  29 ;  12,  3 ;  PUn.  H.  iV.  xviii.  §§  137,  138 ; 
comp.  Ov.  Fast,  v.  267.) 

d,  Cioertiy  the  ixp^s  of  Theophrastus,  the  La- 
thyrus  Ciaera  of  botanists,  was  sown  after  one  or 
two  ploughings  {prmo  vel  altero  sulco),  in  the 
month  of  March,  the  quantity  of  seed  varying, 
according  to  the  richness  of  soil,  from  two  and 
a  half  to  four  modii  for  the  juger.  In  southern 
Spain  it  was  given  to  the  cattle  crushed  (cicera 
fresa),  steeped  in  water,  and  then  mixed  with 
chaffL  Twelve  pounds  of  ervum  were  considered 
equivalent  to  sixteen  of  cicera,  and  sufficient  for 
a  yoke  of  oxen. 

Cicera  was  cultivated  for  its  seed  also,  and 
formed  a  not  unpalatable  food  ibr  man,  dificring 
little  if  at  all  in  taste  from  the  cicercula,  but 
being  of  a  darker  colour.  (Colum.  ii.  11,  §  1, 
12;  Pallad.  iv.  6;  Theophr.  J7.  P.  iv.  2.) 

e,  Enmniy  Ervilia,  the  6po$os  of  Dioscorides, 
are  apparently  varieties  of  the  Ercum  Erviie,  or 
Wild  Tare  of  botanists.  Erctan  succeeded  best 
in  poor  dry  land ;  might  be  sown  at  any  time 
between  the  autumnal  equinox  and  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  at  the  rate  of  five  modii  to  the 
juger,  and   demanded  little  care.     The  above 
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quantity  required  six  days'  labour — ploaghin^ 
and  sowing  two,  harrowing  one,  hoeing  oiie^ 
weeding  one,  reaping  one.  (Varr.  L  32 ;  Verg. 
Ed.  iii.  100;  Colum.  ii.  10,  34;  ii.  12,  3;  u. 
13,  1 ;  vi.  3;  xL  2;  Pallad.  ii.  8;  PUn.  JJ.  If. 
xviii.  §  139 ;  Theophr.  If.  P.  ix.  22 ;  Dioscorid.  iL 
131 ;  comp.  Plant.  MosUdl.  i.  1.) 

/.  Farrago,  Ocmum.  On  comparing  the  rariooa 
authorities  quoted  at  the  end  of  thi^  paragraph^ 
although  they  abound  in  contradictions,  we  akali 
be  led  to  conclude — 

1.  That /orroi/o  was  the  general  term  employed 
to  denote  any  kind  of  com  cut  green  for  fodder. 
The  name  was  derived  from  far,  the  refiise  of 
that  grain  being  originally  sown  for  this  purpose 
{farrago  ex  recrimentis  farris  praadenta  9eritur^ 
Plin.),  but  afterwards  rye  (secaie),  oats  (avenae), 
and  barley  .wei*e  employed ;  the  last-mentioned, 
used  especially  in  Africa,  being,  in  the  estima* 
tion  of  Columella,  the  best;  and  these  grains 
were  not  always  sown  alone,  but  frequently 
with  an  admixture  of  the  vetch  and  Taiious. 
legumina.  Hence  farrago  is  used  by  Juveaai 
to  denote  a  confused  medley  of  heterogeneoofr 
topics. 

2.  That  OS  farrago  properly  denoted  com  cot 
green  for  fodder,  so  octnttm  was  the  name  giren 
to  plants  of  the  bean  kind,  when  used  in  the  same 
manner,  before  they  came  to  maturity,  a&d 
formed  pods.  Mamilius  Sura  (quoted  by  Pliny) 
gives  the  proportions  of  ten  modii  of  beona,  two 
of  vetches,  and  two  of  erviliae  to  the  juger  ;  and 
this  combination  was  said  to  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  Avena  Qraeca,  sown  in  autumn.  Of 
the  three  forms  ocmtim,  ocnntun,  ocymtnn,  the  first 
is  the  most  accurate ;  the  name  was,  according 
to  Varro,  given  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  it* 
growth  in  spring.  From  the  expression  of  Pliny, 
**Apud  antiques  erat  pabuli  genus  quod  Cato 
Ocinum  Tocat,"  and  the  silence  of  ColunoeUa, 
who  mentions  the  garden  herb  odwim  (JbtaaXy 
only,  we  infer  that  this  sort  of  pabulum  was 
little  used  after  the  time  of  Varro.  The  notion 
of  Gesner  that  ocinum  is  clover,  the  iMt^ooir 
rptw4rii\otf  of  Callimachus,  is  directly  at  variance 
with  the  statements  of  Pliny,  who  mentions 
trifolhun  as  a  distinct  plant.  (Cat.  27,  53,  54 ; 
Varr.  i.  23,  31 ;  Colum.  ii.  10,  §§  31,  35,  acL  3, 
§  29 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviiL  §  143.) 

g.  Faenum,  Prata,  So  much  importance  was 
attached  to  stock,  that  many  considered  a  good 
meadow  as  the  most  valuable  species  of  land, 
requiring  little  trouble  or  outlay,  subject  to 
none  of  the  casualties  to  which  other  crops  were 
exposed,  affording  a  sure  return  every  year,  and 
that  twofold,  in  the  shape  of  hay  and  paatnre. 
The  meadows  were  of  two  kinds,  the  Dry  Meadow 
(siccaneum  pratum)  and  the  Irrigated  or  Water 
Meadow  {pratum  riguum).  The  hay  produced 
from  a  meadow  whose  own  rich  natural  mois- 
ture did  not  require  an  artificial  stimulus  was 
the  best.  Any  land  which  declined  with  a  gentle 
slope,  if  either  naturally  rich  and  moist,  or 
capable  of  irrigation,  might  be  laid  down  as  a 
meadow,  and  the  moet  approved  method  of  pro- 
cedure was  the  following : — ^The  land  baring 
been  thoroughly  ploughed  and  well  laboured  in 
summer,  was  in  autumn  sown  with  rapa,  or  napi 
or  beans,  the  following  year  with  wheat,  and  in 
the  third  year,  all  trees,  bushes,  and  rank  weeds 
having  been  extirpated,  with  the  vetch  (tncMz) 
mixed  with  grass  seeds.    The  clods  were  broken' 
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down  witli  raket^ihe  inr&ce  accnrately  lerelled 
bj  wicker  hurdles,  so  that  the  scythe  of  the 
mower  (Jaemseod)  might  nowhere  encounter  any 
obstacle.     The  Tetches  were  not  cut  until  they 
bad  arrired  at  maturity  and  begun  to  drop  their 
seed ;  aad  after  they  had  been  remored,  the 
grass,  when  it  had  attained  to  a  proper  height, 
was  mown  and  made  into  hay.    Then  the  irri- 
ntioQ  oommenced,  provided  the  soil  was  -stiff*, 
K>r  in  loose  earth  it  was  necessary  to  allow  the 
g;xm8s  roots  to  obtain  a  firm  hold.     For  the  first 
year  sostodEwere  permitted  to  graze,  lest  their 
feet  shoald  poach  up  the  soft  ground,  but  the 
young  blades  were  cut  from  time  to  time.    In 
the  seosad  year,  after  the  hay-making  was  orer, 
if  the  ground  was  moderately  dry  and  hard,  the 
smaller  animals  were  admitted,  but  no  horses  or 
oxen  until  the  third.     About  the  middle  of 
February  in  eadi  year,  an  abundant  top-dressing 
of  manure  mixed  with  grass-seeds  was  applied  to 
tbe  upper  part  of  the  field,  the  benefit  of  which 
was  cxteadcd  to  the  lower  portions  by  the  flow 
fitker  of  natural  rain  or  of  artificial  streams. 
When  old  meadows  became  mossy,  the  best  re- 
medy was  to  sprinkle  ashes  copiously,  which  in 
—iiji   eases  killed  the  moss;   but  when   this 
fiuled,  the  most  sure  plan  was  to  break  up  the 
Isiid  afresh,  which,  having  lain  long  undisturbed, 
was  certain  to  afford  abundant  crops. 

In  making  hay,  the  grass  was  to  be  cut  (/a/- 
ej&as  SHbsecarO  before  the  stem  had  begun  to  lose 
its  natural  moisture,  while  the  seed  was  not  yet 
perfectly  ripe ;  and  in  drying,  it  was  essential  to 
avoid  the  two  extremes  of  exposing  it  for  too 
long  or  too  short  a  time  to  the  sun  and  air.  In 
tiie  fermer  case,  the  juices  were  socked  out,  and 
it  became  little  better  than  straw ;  in  the  latter, 
ii  was  liable  to  ferment,  heat,  and  take  fire. 
After  being  properly  turned  over  with  forks 
(/ardOis  t«raari)  it  was  collected  and  laid  in 
regular  swathes  (poarUMmiM  m  strigam)^  and 
then  bound  into  sheaves  or  bundles  (aiqiie  ita 
wkompht  rmcvmHs).  The  loose  stalks  were  next 
raked  together  (fxtstellis  eradt)  and  the  whole 
crop  (faemskid)  carried  home  and  stored  in  lofts, 
or,  if  this  was  not  convenient,  built  up  in  the 
field  into  conical  ricks  (mmetasextruiamveniet). 
Lastly,  the  inequalities  passed  over  by  the  mowers 
(guae  faeniaeces  praeterierwit)  were  cut  close  and 
smooth  (jricSienda  prata,  id  est,  falcStnu  oonsec- 
tosdi(i,an  operation  termed  sicUire  pratum) ;  the 
gkanings  thus  obtained,  which  formed  a  sort  of 
aftermath,  being  called  faenum  cordum,  or  stoi/t- 
mmttL  (Oat.  5,  8,  9,  29,  50;  Varr.  i.  7,  49; 
Colum.  ii.  16-18,  22,  3;  Pallad.  ii.  2,  iu.  1, 
iv.  2,  X.  10.) 

4.  CropB  affording  MaieriaU  far  textile  FcArics. 
Of  these  the  most  important  were,  a.  Cofmabia  ; 

V.   xiMlllffl. 

o.  Ccmno&tf  (ledwraBtSf  icdinfa0QS%  the  Cannabis 
sertfoa,  or  Common  Hemp  of  botanists,  required 
rich,  moist,  well-watered,  deeply  trenched,  and 
highly  manured  land.  Six  grains  were  sown  in 
every  square  foot  of  ground  during  the  last  week 
im  February,  but  the  operation  might  be  delayed 
fer  a  fortnight  if  the  weather  was  rainy.  Colu- 
mella is  unable  to  give  any  details  with  regard 
to  tbe  anx>unt  of  time  and  labour  necessary  for 
raisto^  a  crop  of  hemp.  (Varr.  i.  23 ;  Colum. 
ii.  10, 12, 21 ;  Plin.  ff.  N,  xix.  §  173 ;  Dioscorid. 
iiL165.) 
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b,  Linum  (\Ipow%  the  Zmiim  usilaiiesimMMiif  or 
Common  Flax  of  botanists,  being  regarded  as  a 
very  exhausting  crop,  ^as  altogether  avoided, 
unless  the  soil  happened  to  be  peculiarly  suitable, 
or  the  price  which  it  bore  in  the  district  very 
inviting  (nisi  pretium  proriiat,  CoL).  It  was 
sown  from  the  beginning  of  October  until  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  December,  in  tbe  pro- 
portion of  eight  modii  to  the  juger,  and  some- 
times in  February  at  the  rate  of  ten  modii.  On 
account  of  its  scourging  qualities  (Verg.  Oeorg, 
i.  77),  it  was  generally  grown  upon  rich  land, 
such  being  less  liable  to  be  seriously  injured, 
but  some  sowed  it  very  thick  upon  poor  land,  in 
order  that  the  stalks  might  be  as  thin,  and 
therefore  the  fibres  as  delicate  as  possible. 
(Verg.  Georg,  i.  212;  Colum.  ii.  10,  14; 
Plin.  ff.  N.  xix.  §  2  ff. ;  Psllad.  xi.  2 ;  Geo- 
pon,  ii.  10 ;  Dioscorid.  u.  125 ;  Theophr.  H.  P. 
viu.  7.) 

Succession  or  Rotation  of  Crops, 

It  is  evident  from  tbe  instructions  given  by 
Columella  (ii.  4)  for  ploughing  the  best  land, 
that  a  summer  fallow  usually  preceded  a  com 
crop.  For  since  the  first  ploughing  was  early 
in  spring,  the  second  in  summer,  and  the  third 
in  autumn,  it  is  impossible  that  a  crop  could 
have  been  raised  upon  the  ground  during  any 
portion  of  the  period  here  indicated ;  and  the 
same  author  expressly  states  elsewhere  (iu  9), 
in  accordance  with  tbe  Virgilian  precept  (Georg, 
i.  71),  that  the  land  upon  which  wheat  (far^ 
siligo)  was  grown  ought  to  repose  every  other 
year ;  in  which  case,  however,  manure  might  be 
dispensed  with.  Nor  did  this  plan  apply  to  corn 
alone,  for  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  general 
practice  to  permit  nearly  one  half  of  the  fenn  to 
remain  at  rest,  while  the  productive  energies  of 
the  other  moiety  were  called  into  action.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  calculations  with  regard 
to  time  and  labour  for  an  arable  farm  containing 
200  jugers  (Colum.  ii.  12),  that  100  jugers  only 
were  sown  in  autumn,  50  with  wheat,  50  with 
leguminous  or  green  crops ;  and,  if  spring  sowing 
was  resorted  to,  which  was  by  no  means  genera^ 
30  more,  so  that  out  of  200  jugers,  at  least  70, 
and  more  frequently  100,  were  left  fallowed. 

There  were,  indeed,  exceptions  to  this  system. 
Some  land  was  so  peculiarly  deep  and  rich  that 
it  might  be  cropped  for  two  or  more  years  in 
succession  (terra  restibilis)  ]  but  in  this  case  it 
was  relieved  by  varying  the  crop,  the  field  from 
which  winter  wheat  (far)  had  been  reaped  being 
highly  manured  and  sown  immediately  with 
beans,  or  the  ground  which  had  borne  lupines, 
beans,  vetches,  or  any  renovating  crop,  was 
allowed  to  lie  fallow  during  winter,  and  then 
sown  with  spring  wheat  (far)  (Verg.  Georg,  i. 
73 ;  comp.  Plin.  IT,  N,  xvii.  §  56,  xviii.  §  184  ff.), 
while  a  third  rotation,  still  more  favourable,  was 
to  take  two  leguminous  or  renovating  crops  after 
one  exhausting  or  com  crop.  In  Campania,  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  allowed  them 
to  tax  its  energies  much  more  severely,  for  there 
it  was  common  to  sow  barley,  millet,  turnips 
(rapa)j  and  then  barley  or  wheat  again,  the  land 
receiving  manure  before  the  millet  and  turnips, 
but  never  remaining  vacant ;  while  that  pecu- 
liarly favoured  district  near  Naples,  called  the 
Campi  Laborinif  or  Terras  Laboriaef  now  tbe 
Terra  di  Lavoro^  yielded  an  uninterrupted  series 
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of  eom  crops,  two  of  far,  and  one  of  millet, 
without  a  moment  of  repose  (serilw  toto  anno, 
panko  aemelf  bia  farre),  (Cat.  35 ;  Varr.  u  44 ; 
Verg.  Georg,  L  71,  &c. ;  Colum.  U.  9,  10,  12 ; 
Plin.  jr.  y,  ZTiii.  §  186  ff.) 

It  will  be  proper,  before  bringing  this  part  of 
the  subject  to  a  close,  to  explain  a  word  which 
may  occasion  embarrassment  in  consequence  of 
its  signification  being  variously  modified  by  the 
Roman  agricultural  writers.  This  is  the  adjec- 
tive noocUiSy  which  frequently  appears  as  a  sub- 
stantive, and  in  all  the  three  genders,  according 
as  ager,  terra,  or  sohm  is  understand. 

1.  The  original  meaning  of  nocalis  or  nocaU, 
looking  to  its  etymology,  must  hare  been  land 
newly  reclamed  from  a  state  of  nature;  and 
in  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Pliny  {ff.  N,  zvii. 
§  39),  Talis  (sc  odor)  fere  est  in  n^oalSms  caesa 
vetere  8ilv<x,  (Comp.  Callistr.  in  Dig.  47, 
21,  3.) 

2.  Varro,  in  his  treatise  De  Lingua  Laiina  (v. 
39 ;  comp.  vi.  59,  ed.  Miiller),  places  wnaiis  ager, 
land  which  is  allowed  occasionally  to  repose,  in 
opposition  to  restibUis  ager,  land  which  is  cropped 
unceasingly, — Ager  restibUis  qui  restituitur  ac  re^ 
seritur  quotquot  annis  ;  oontra  qui  intermittitur  a 
novando  noicUis, — and  hence  Pliny  (if.  N.  xviii. 
§  176X  Novate  est  quod  altemis  annis  seritur. 

3.  Varro,  in  his  treatise  De  Be  Bustica  (i.  29), 
defines  S^^ges  to  mean  a  field  which  has  been 
ploughed  and  sown ;  arvum,  a  field  ploughed  but 
not  yet  sown ;  novalis  ubi  satum  fuit  antequam 
secunda  aratione  renovetur, — ambiguous  wnrd:i, 
which  may  be  interpreted  to  denote  a  field  which 
has  borne  a  crop,  but  which  has  not  been 
ploughed  for  a  second  crop ;  in  which  case  it 
will  be  equivalent  to  a  fallojo  field* 

4.  Columella,  in  one  passage  (vi.  praef.  $  1), 
employs  nowHe  solum  for  new  or  virgin  land  un- 
touched by  the  plough ;  for  in  contrasting  the 
tastes  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  grazier,  he 
remarks  that  the  former  delights  quam  maxime 
subacto  et  puro  solo,  the  latter  novali  gramino- 
soque;  and  Varro  (it  praef.  §  4)  in  like  manner 
places  novalis  as  pasture  land,  in  bpposition  to 
seges,  as  corn  land,— 60s  domitus  causa  fit  ut  com- 
modius  nascatur  frumentum  in  segete  et  pabulum 
in  novali. 

5.  Columella,  in  another  passage,  places  culta 
novalia,  land  under  tillage  in  a  general  sense,  in 
opposition  to  rudis  ager,  land  in  a  state  of  nature ; 
and  thus  we  must  understand  the  haec  tarn  culta 
novalia  in  Virgil's  first  Eclogue  (v.  7 IX  ^nd 
tonsas  novates,  Uie  cultivated  fields  from  which 
a  crop  has  been  reaped,— a  phrase  which  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  this  meaning  and 
that  noticed  above  under  3.  Hence  the  force  in 
Juv.  xiv.  148  =  segetes,  (Ck)mp.  Pallad.  i.  6, 
ii.  10.) 

^     B.  PASTIO. 

The  second  great  department  of  our  subject  is 
Pastio,  8.  Ees  Pastorida,  s.  Scientia  Pastoralis, 
these  terms  being  all  alike  understood  to  denote 
the  art  of  providing  and  feeding  stock  so  as  to 
yield  the  most  ample  profit. 

But  Pastio  must  be  dbnsidered  under  the  two- 
fold forms  of 
'  a.  Pastio  Agrestis  s.  Bes  Pecuaria,  and 
/  /8.  Pastio  Vaiatica, 

the  former  comprehending  the  management  of 
cattle,  sheep,  horses,  &c. ;  the  latter  of  poultry, 
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game,  fish,  bees,  and  some  other  animals  to  bf 
noticed  hereafter. 

eu  PASnO  AGRESTI8  S.    RES   PECUABIA. 

Contains  three  heads  (Varro,  Book  ii.) : 

I.  Minores  Pecudes,  including,  1.  Sheep;  2. 
Goats;  3.  Swin«r 

II.  Majores  Pecudes,  including,  1.  Kine;  2. 
Horses ;  3.  Asses ;  4.  Mules.  Varro  indeed,  for 
no  reason  apparently  except  to  preserve  a  sort  of 
numerical  symmetry,  places  mules  in  the  third 
division;  but  as  they  evidently  belong  to  the 
same  cUss  as  horses  and  asses,  we  have  to  this 
extent  departed  from  his  arrangement. 

HI.  Animals  provided  not  for  the  profit  which 
they  yield  directly  in  the  market,  but  necessary 
for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  foregoing  : 
these  are— 

1.  Dogs  (pomes) ;  2.  Herdsmen  (^pastores). 

Again,  in  each  of  these  nine  subdivisions  (with 
the  exception  of  mules,  who  do  not  breed)  atten* 
tion  must  be  directed  to  nine  dififeremt  circum- 
stances, of  which  four  are  to  be  considered  in  the 
purchase  of  stock  (m  peoore parando),  four  in  the 
feeding  of  stock  (ni  peoore  pascendo%  while  the 
ninth,  of  a  more  general  character,  relates  to 
number  (de  numero). 

The  four  circumstances  which  demand  atten- 
tion in  purchasing  stock  are:  a.  The  age  of  the 
animal  {aetas).  b.  His  points  (cognitio  formae), 
by  which  we  determine  whether  he  is  good  of 
his  kind.  c.  His  breeding  (^tio  sit  seminio),  by 
which  we  determine  whether  he  is  of  a  good 
kind.  d.  The  legal  forms  {de  jure  in  parando) 
essential  to  render  a  sale  valid,  and  the  war- 
ranty which  the  buyer  may  demand  (guemad' 
modum  quamque  pecudem  emi  oporteat  civili  jure). 

The  four  circumstances  to  be  considered  after 
a  breeding  stock  has  been  acquired  are :  e.  The 
mode  of  feeding  (pastio),  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions vohere,  when,  and  vith  what  (m  qua  regione, 
et  quando  et  queis).  f.  The  impregnation  of  the 
female,  the  period  of  gestation,  and  her  treatment 
while  preg^nant,  all  of  which  are  embodied  in  the 
word  fetura.  g.  The  rearing  of  the  young  (»«- 
tricatus).  A.  The  preservation  of  their  health, 
and  treatment  when  diseased  (de  sanitate). 

i.  The  ninth  and  last  inquiry  (de  numero)  re- 
lates to  the  number  of  flocks  and  herds  which 
can  be  maintained  with  advantage  in  a  given 
space,  the  number  of  individuals  which  it  is  expe- 
dient to  combine  into  one  flock  or  herd,  and  the 
proportions  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the 
sex  and  age  of  the  members  of  each  flock  and 
herd. 

In  following  the  divisions  and  topics  indicated 
above,  we  omit  the  discussions  on  the  diseases  o( 
stock  and  their  remedies,  which  abound  in  the 
agricultural  writers,  and  which  form  the  subject 
of  an  elaborate  treatise  (Mulo^medicina  s.  Ik 
Arte  Veterinaria),  bearing  the  name  of  VegetiM, 
which  is  probably  a  translation  or  compilation 
from  the  works  of  the  Greek  Iwwlarpoi,  or  vete- 
rinary surgeons,  executed  at  a  late  period. 

I.  Minores  Pecudes. 

1.  Sheep  (pecus  ovillum  s.  oviarium)  were 
divided  into  two  classes  with  reference  to  their 
wool. 

(1.)  Pecus  huiumy  whose  fleeces  were  not 
protected  artificially. 

(2.)  Pecus  Tarentinum  s.  Pecus  Graecm  >• 
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OsEies  ptriiHat  s.  (kes  iectae,  whose  fleeces  were 
protected  finom  all  external  injurj  bj  skin  jackets. 
Tbetr  wool  being  thus  rendered  finer,  and  being 
BMire  emaHj  sooored  and  djed,  brought  a  higher 
pnee  iliaa  an  j  other. 

^«ep  vere  Ukewise  dirided  into  two  classes 
accofdia^  as  thej  were  home-f^  or  reared  in 
extonre  sad  distant  pastures  ;  we  will  first 
cfsader  than  under  this  point  of  view. 

»Heii»-fed  sheep  (greges  tfiUatici)  were  allowed 
to  pastvre  in  the  fields  around  a  farm  during  a 
pntMo  of  the  jear,  whererer  the  nature  of  the 
i.%maii}  aod  the  system  of  cultiTatlon  pursued 
tead^cd  this  practicable,  or,  more  frequently, 
kept  coBstantlj  confined  in  sheds  (stabuia 
built  in  warm  and  sheltered 
with  hard  doors  sloping  outwards  to 
pnrent  tlie  accumulation  of  moisture,  which 
was  regarded  as  particularly  injurious  to  both 
the  lieei  and  the  fleece.  They  were  fed  upon 
cTtlBs,  loceme,  barley,  and  leguminous  seeds, 
•c,  wiicn  such  rich  and  succulent  food  could  not 
be  efctained,  on  hay,  bran,  chaff*,  grape  husks, 
sad  dry  leares,  especially  those  of  the  elm,  oak, 
sad  fig,  being  at  all  times  plentifally  supplied 
with  nit.  ^ey  were  littered  with  leaves  and 
twigs,  which  were  frequently  changed,  and  the 
pas  were  kepi  carefully  dean. 

1W  more  numerous  flocks,  which  were  reared 
•  crtcosiTe  pastures  (qm  in  foHAus  pascmitvr), 
TOtlly  passed  the  winter  in  the  low  plains  upon 
the  coast,  and  were  driren  by  regular  drift 
losis  (oo&f  ptAUa)  in  summer  to  the  moun- 
taos eif  Central 'ualy,  just  as  in  modem  times 
Tusfc  drores  pass  every  autumn  firom  the  Abruzzi 
to  seek  the  more  genial  climate  of  Puglia  or  the 
Maremma.  Those  who  were  employed  to  watch 
them  {isffiima%  being  often  at  a  great  distance 
fron  knae,  were  furnished  with  beasts  of  burden 
for  tna^otiBg  the  materials  required  in  the 
cc^strB^ioo  of  folds  and  huts,  at  toeir  halting- 
places,  aad  aU  the  stores  necessary  for  themselves 
and  their  charge.  The  sheep  were  usually  col- 
lated every  night  to  secure  them  against  robbers 
sad  beasts  of  prey ;  in  summer  they  fed  in  the 
BMniag  and  evening,  and  reposed  during  the 
neonftide  heat  in  sheltered  spots,  while  in  winter 
they  vere  not  allowed  to  go  out  until  the  frost 
was  eff  the  ground.  The  nocks  were  often  very 
nnBerotts,  containing  sometimes  1*9^000  head, 
ose  ihepberd  {opSki)  being  allowed  to  every  five 
•r  six  wore.  ^ 

The  breeds  most  prized  by  the  early  Romans 
were  the  Calabrian,  the  Apnlian,  which  were 
shori'^roolled  (pretes  vilh%  the  Milesian,  and, 
above  all,  the  Tarentine;  but  in  the  time  of 
ColoBieUa  those  of  Cisalpine  Gaul   from   the 
vkaity  of  Altinum  (Mart.  zir.  153),  and  those 
jnsn  the  C^mpi  Macri  round  Parma  and  Mutina 
were  especially  esteemed.    The  system  of  cross- 
ly was  by  no  means  unknown  ;  for  M.  Columella, 
t^  ancle  of  the  author,  produced  an  excellent 
variety  by  crossing  the  tectae  oves  of  Cadiz  with 
soBe  wiM  rams  from  Africa,  and  again  crossing 
their  progeny  with  the  Tarentines.    In  purchas- 
ing  stock  attention   was  always  paid   to   the 
loeilities  where  they  were  to  be  maintained : 
thos  sheep  of  large  size  (prooerae  ov«s)  were 
wttnrally  deemed   best   fitted  for  rich  plains, 
tm  compsct  animaU  (qtundratae)  for  light  hilly 
Mh^aod  the  smaller  kinds  {exiguae)  for  moun- 
kiam  regions^  just  bm  in  this  country  the 
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Leicesters  are  kept  with  greatest  advantage  in 
the  low-lying  luxuriant  pastures  of  Lincolnshire, 
Cheviots  in  the  grass  hills  from  which  they  derive 
their  name,  and  the  black-faced  on  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  As  to  colour, 
pure  white  was  most  sought  after ;  but  certain 
natural  tints,  such  as  the  dark  grey  (pti/Zus), 
which  distinguished  the  flocks  of  Pollentia  in 
Dguria  (fusciqus  ferax  Pollentia  villi,  Silius, 
viii.  599),  the  yellowish  brown  (/usctis)  in  those 
of  Corduba  (so  often  celebrated  by  Martial,  v. 
37,  viii.  2.  8,  ix.  62,  xiv.  188 ;  comp.  Juv.  xii. 
40),  and  the  red  brown  (ruber)  in  some  of  the 
Asiatic  varieties,  were  highly  prized. 

The  points  characteristic  of  a  good  animal 
and  the  warranty  usually  required  of  the  seller 
w-ill  be  found  fully  detailed  in  Varro  (ii.  2)  and 
Columelk  (vii.  2,  3). 

Those  which  were  smooth  and  bare  under  the 
belly  (ventre  glabra),  anciently  called  apicae,  were 
always  rejected,  and  particular  care  was  taken 
that  the  fleece  of  the  ram  should  be  perfectly 
pure,  or  at  least  uniform  in  colour,  his  tongue 
also  being  examined  in  order  to  ascertain  that 
it  was  not  black  or  spotted,  since  such  defects 
would  have  been  transmitted  to  his  progeny.' 
(Verg.  Georg,  iii.  387 ;  Colum.  vii.  3.) 

Ewes  were  not  considered  fit  for  breeding  until 
they  were  two  years  old,  and  they  continued  to 
produce  until  they  had  reached  the  age  of  seven ; 
rams  (arietes)  were  believed  to  be  in  vigour  from 
three  years  old  until  eight.  The  most  favourable 
period  for  impregnation  in  the  cane  of  ewes  that 
had  not  previously  brought  forth  was  the  latter 
end  of  April,  about  the  Palilia  (2l8t  April);  for 
others,  from  the  setting  of  Arcturus  (13th  May) 
to  the  setting  of  the  £agle  (23rd  July);  and, 
since  the  period  of  gestation  was  about  150 
days,  the  earliest  lambs  (agni,  agnae)  would  be 
yeaned  in  September,  the  latest  about  the  middle 
of  December,  these  being,  as  was  remarked  by 
Celsus,  the  only  animals  produced  with  advan- 
tage in  midwinter.  Ewes  when  about  to  lamb 
(indentes)  were  placed  apart,  constantly  watched, 
and  assisted  in  parturition.  As  soon  as  they 
had  brought  forth,  the  first  milk,  or  beestings, 
which  was  of  a  thick  consistence,  and  called 
colostra,  w^as  carefully  withdrawn,  being  con- 
sidered injurious  in  all  animals,  and  productive 
of  a  disease  named  oolostratio.  "^The  lambs  were 
now  tended  with  the  greatest  solicitude,  were 
generally  kept  in  the  house  near  a  fire  for  some 
days,  were  not  allowed  to  go  forth  to  pasture 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  were  partially 
reared  by  the  hand  on  the  most  tender  and 
nourishing  food,  being  finally  weaned  at  the  age 
of  four  months.  Those  lambs  which  were  carried 
in  the  womb  longer  than  the  regular  time  were 
termed  chordi;  those  bom  late  in  the  season, 
serotini;  those  which,  in  consequence  of  their 
mothers  being  unable  to  supply  milk,  were 
suckled  by  others,  subrumi.  Castration  was  not 
perfoimed  upon  such  as  were  intended  for 
wethers  (vcrveces)  until  five  months  old.  The 
males  set  apart  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the 
breeding  flock  (quos  arietes  svbmittere  volunt) 
were  selected  from  the  progeny  of  such  ewes  as 
usually  gave  birth  to  twins,  those  which  were 
polled  (mutitt)  being  preferred  on  the  whole  to 
those  with  horns  (comvtt), 
^  The  management  of  oves  pellitae  differed  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  greges  villatici  merely  in  the 
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amomit  of  <mre  with  which  thej  were  tended. 
They  were  furnished  with  an  ample  supply  of 
the  most  nutritious  food,  each  individual  receiv- 
ing daily  in  winter  three  sextarii  (pints)  of 
barley  or  of  beans  crushed  in  their  pods  (fresae 
cum  suis  valvulis  fabae),  in  addition  to  hay,  lu- 
cerne, dry  or  green  cytisus,  and  other  fodder. 
Their  stalls  were  usually  paved  with  stone,  and 
kept  scrupulously  clean;  they  seldom  left  the 
house,  and,  when  allowed  to  pasture,  it  was 
looked  upon  as  essential  that  the  ground  should 
be  free  from  bushes  and  briars  of  every  descrip- 
tion which  might  tear  their  fleece  or  its  covering. 
The  jackets  were  frequently  taken  off  to  cool 
the  animals,  the  wool  was  combed  out  at  least 
thrice  a  year,  and  well  washed  and  anointed 
with  oil  and  wine.  The  wethers  were  killed  at 
two  years  old,  their  skin  being  then  in  per- 
fection. 

Sheep-fhearing  (totuurd)  commenced  in  warm 
districts  in  April;  but  in  cold  situations  was  de- 
ferred until  the  solstice.  A  fine  day  was  chosen, 
and  the  operation  was  performed  before  the  sun 
had  attained  to  its  full  power,  in  order  that  the 
sheep  might  not  be  hot  and  the  wool  not  moist. 
The  most  careful  placed  a  rug  under  the  animal 
(tegetictUis  subjectis  oveM  tondere  solent^  Varr.) 
that  no  portion  of  the  clip  might  be  lost  or 
damaged  (ne  qui  fiooci  mUrecaU).  The  wool, 
when  fresh  shorn,  and  still  impregnated  with 
the  sweat  of  the  animal,  was  called  tana  sucida  ; 
the  fleeces  when  rolled  up  were  termed  velleroj 
or  velttminct.  Oves  hirtae,  when  shorn,  were 
immediately  smeared  with  wine  and  oil,  to  which 
white  wax  and  hog's  lard  were  occasionally 
added;  while  the  jackets  of  the  oves  pellUae 
were  anointed  with  the  same  mixture,  and  then 
replaced  on  the  animals.  Instead  of  this,  some 
rubbed  in  a  wash  composed  of  equal  piurts  of 
boiled  lupine  juice,  lees  of  old  wine,  and  amurca. 
Any  wound  inflicted  during  the  process  was 
drosed  with  tar  (pix  liquiddy.  On  the  fourth 
day  they  were  bathed,  if  possible,  in  the  sea ;  if 
not,  in  rain-water  mixed  with  salt.  In  Spain 
and  some  other  places  it  was  customary  to  shear 
the  sheep  twice  a  year,  under  the  belief  that  the 
additional  labour  was  more  than  comDensated  by 
the  increased  quantity  of  wool.  The  ancient 
practice  of  plucking  the  wool  instead  of  shearing 
it  still  lingered  in  certain  districts  even  when 
Pliny  wrote.  Varro  derives  the  name  velius 
from  this,  but  incorrectly.  (Varr.  ii.  1.  §  5, 16. 
20,  ii.  2;  Colum.  i.  Praef.  §  26,  vii.  2-4,  xi. 
2.  §  14;  Plin.  //.  N,  viiL  §  187  ff.  ;  Pallad.  ii. 
16.  V.  7,  vi.  8,  vii.  6,  viii.  4,  xii.  13.) 
%WW.  Goats  {pecuM  caprinum)  were  divided  into 
^o  classes,  the  genus  mutilum  et  raripiiumy  the 
(K>lled  and  thin-haired,  and  the  genus  comutum 
et  setoeumy  the  homed  and  shaggy ;  but  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  difference  in 
the  mode  of  rearing  them,  nor  indeed  do  they 
seem  to  have  been  kept  distinct ;  but  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable  that  the  old  he-goat,  the  dux 
gregiSj  should  be  mutilus,  because  he  was  then 
less  troublesome  and  pugnacious. 

The  points  characteristic  of  a  good  animal 
will  be  found  enumerated  in  Varro  (ii.  3,  §  2-5) 
and  in  Columella  (vii.  6).  The  most  high-bred 
had  always  two  long  flaps  of  akin  (verrucuiaCf 
lacmiae)  depending  from  the  throat.  One  pecu- 
liarity connected  with  the  sale  of  goats  was  that 
they  were  never  warranted  in  good  health,  for 
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I  they  were  believed  to  be  always  more  or  Ic 
labouring  under  fever. 

The  management  of  goats  was  in  most  respec 
the  same  as  that  of  sheep,  except  that,  althonj 
intolerant  of  frost  and  cold,  thej  throve  bett 
in  mountainous  craggy  ground  or  smaong  cops 
wood,  where  they  browsed  with  g^reat  eageme 
on  the  young  twigs,  than  in  open  grassy  plain 
Both  from  their  wandering  nature  and  tkei 
liability  to  contract  disease  when  crowded  i 
pens,  not  more  than  fifty  were  kept  together  i 
a  flock  under  the  charge  of  the  same  goather 
(caprarius),  the  proportion  of  one  male  (cape 
hircus)  to  about  fifteen  females  (joaprae,  oapeliae 
being  commonly  observed. 

When  in  stalls  (paprilia),  the  sloping  floor  wa 
usually  formed  out  of  the  native  rock  or  paret 
with  smooth  stones,  for  no  litter  was  placed  be 
neath  their  feet.  The  houses  were  swept  onl 
daily ;  and  it  was  deemed  essential  to  their  heslti 
that  no  moisture  or  dirt  of  anj  kind  should  be 
allowed  to  accumulate.  The  she-goat  was  caps- 
ble  of  breeding  from  one  year  old  until  eight; 
but  the  progeny  of  a  mother  under  three  years 
old  were  not  worth  keeping  permanently,  but 
sold  off.  The  best  time  for  impregnation  was 
the  end  of  autunm;  for,  the  period  of  gestation 
being  five  months,  the  kids  {haedl)  were  thus 
bom  in  spring.  If  the  dam  was  of  a  good  stoci:, 
she  generally  produced  two  or  even  three  at  a 
birth,  which  were  weaned  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  and  then  transferred  at  once  to  the 
flock  {svbmittwUur  et  in  grege  mdpiunt  esse). 

The  hair  (pUi)  of  goats  was  shorn  or  pludced 
(copras  vellere  is  the  technical  phrase)  out  regn- 
larly,  and  used  in  the  manufocture  of  coarse.- 
stuffs,  Verg.  Georg.  iii.  813 ;  Varro,  iL  11  {usm 
m  oastrorum  et  miseris  velanUna  wmtiSy—-piios 
mmistrant  ad  usum  nauticum  et  ad  heUioa  tor- 
menta).  The  cloths  woven  from  this  material 
were  termed  CUida,  because  the  goats  in  the 
southern  and  central  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
like  the  modem  Angora  species,  were  remarkable 
for  the  length  of  their  hair,  (/n  Cilida  ciroaque 
Syrtes  viUo  tonsili  vestiuntury  are  the  words  of 
Pliny,  who  here  alludes  to  the  g^ats  from  the 
Cinyps  in  Ubya,  the  "Cinyphu  hirci"  of  Virgil, 
/.  c.)  (Colum.  i.  praef.  §  26,  vii.  6 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
viii.  §  203 ;  Pallad.  xii.  13 ;  Varr.  iL  3,  ii.  1, 
§5  5,  28.) 

^.  Swine  (pecus  suUium)  were  divided  into 
two  classes, — the  sues  densae,  usually  black  in 
colour,  thickly  covered  with  bristles ;  and  the 
sues  glabrae^  generally  white,  and  comparatively 
smooth;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  little 
difference  in  the  management  of  the  two  breeds, 
except  that  the  former  was  the  more  hardy. 

The  points  characteristic  of  a  good  animal, 
and  the  warranty  usually  required  by  the  pur- 
chaser, will  be  found  in  Varro  (ii.  4),  Columella 
(vii.  9),  and  Palladlus  {[iii.  26). 

During  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  whererer 
it  was  practicable,  they  were  driven  out  to  feed 
early  in  the  morning  in  woods  where  acoro.% 
beech-mast,  wild  fruits,  and  berries  abounded; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  they  reposed,  if 
possible,  in  swampy  ground,  where  they  had  not 
only  water  but  mud  also  wherein  to  wallow ;  J" 
the  cool  of  the  evening  they  fed  again,  were 
taught  to  assemble  when  the  swineherd  {sM- 
cus)  sounded  his  horn,  and  were  then  driven 
home  to  the  farm.    In  winter  they  were  not 
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t»  go  ferth  wlien  frost  was  hard  upon 
^rounL     When  kept   in   the  honss  their 
food  was  acorns,  or,  when  the  supply  of 
£ail«d,  beans,  barley,  and  other  kinds  of 
mad  palse.     The  number  in  each  herd 
firoai  100  to  150,  or  eyen  more,  according 
|ta  avcmnstaDCcs  and  the  means  of  the  proprie- 
{toc,  and  the  preportion  of  one  boar  to  ten  sows 
as  Bjwallj  ofaeeinred. 

The  sows  were  not  considered  fit  for  breeding 

jntil  mpwards  of  a  jear  old,  and  continned  pro- 

Ifific  ta  the  age  of  seven ;  boars  (tferres)  were  in 

\ftik  Tigaax  (ram  one  year  old  till  four ;  the  best 

for  impregnation  was  from  the  middle  of 

iFtbrvarj-  up  to  the  yemal  eqninoz,  the  period 

!ef  gtjtstlon  was   firar  months,  and,  the  pigs 

at  the  end  of  two,  a  double  £u^ 

be  procured  in  a  year. 

£idi  breeding  sow  (dcrofd)  brought  up  her 

I  i^s  (j/orvmSf  poroOj  poroeOus)  in  a  separate  stye 

!  Qtmy,  oonstracted  in  such  a  manner  that  the 

anwteadent  (custody  poradator)  might  easily 

into  the  interior  and  thus  be  prepared  to 

the  progeny,  whjch   were   in  constant 

of  bdng  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the 

r,  who  was  supposed  to  bring  forth  as  many 

as  she  had  teats,  and  was  capable  of  suck* 

hag  tight  at  first ;  but  when  they  increased  in 

Kie,  it  was  deemed  adyiaable  to  withdraw  one 

hslf  of  that  number.     Sacking  pigs  (Jiactente$) 

wha  ten  days  old  were  accounted  pure  for  sacri- 

fite,  sad  heace  were  anciently  termed  aacres; 

after  the  SBckltng  time  (an^noolus,  porcvUatiojy 

I  two  months,  was  oyer,  they  were 

dead,  and  sometimes  nefrende$y  be* 

^t  yei  able  to  crunch  hard  food.    The 

Mt  reserred  for  breeding  were  castrated 

when  inn  six  to  iwelye  months  old,  and  were 

thcB  tcnaei  majaUs.     (V'orr.  ii.  4 ;  Colum.  yii. 

d,  pcact  L  §  26 ;  Plin.  i£  M  yiiL  §  206  folL; 

FiUad.  jr.  36.) 

XL  Majores  Pecudes. 

I.  Eiae  (jwcks  6ic6it/ttiii,  armentwn  hubulwn) 
woe  dirided  into  classes,  according  as  they  were 
kc^  at  kome  and  employed  in  the  labours  of  the 
&ni  (fnces  domitCy,  or  pastured  in  large  herds 

(Ollifll). 

Boces  domsti,  whereyer  the  nature  of  the  soil 

ad  the  mode  of  culture   pursued  permitted, 

were  allowed  to  pasture;  since  growing  grass 

{winit  pofiv/am)  was  considered  the  most  suitable 

of  sQ  food ;  when  this  could  not  be  supplied,  it 

\maaut  necessary  to  stall-feed  them  Qilere  ad 

fnoKfUa) ;  but  they  were  allowed  to  stand  in 

theopea  sir  during  the  hot  weather,  while  in 

vinto'  they  were  kept  in  spacious  byres  (stabuia^ 

emt^fia)  built  with  a  southerly  aspect,  so  as  to 

be  sheltered  from  cold  winds,  the  floors  being 

hard  sad  sloping  to  preyent  moisture  from  being 

shsorhed,  and  to  allow  it  to  run  off  freely,  while, 

to  pfonote  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  the  ani- 

vsli,  they  were  bedded  with  abundance  of  litter 

{ttmenttun  pecori  H  btAu$  dUigenier  tubstema' 

iv,  Cit  5%  usually  straw,  or  leaves,  such  as 

thoK  of  the  iiex,  which  were  supposed  to  yield 

htUe  nourishment.     Their  staple  food  from  the 

BidiiJe  of  April   until  the  middle  of  June  was 

fttdetf  loceme,   elorer,  and  other  fodder  cut 

ptea ;  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  beginning 

d  Xprember  the  leayes  of  trees,  those  of  the 

da,  the  «aky  and  the  poplar  being  regarded  as 
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the  best ;  from  the  beginning  of  Koyerober  until 
April  meadow  hay  (Jaenum  prataue),  and,  where 
hay  could  not  be  procured,  chaff,  grape  husks, 
acorns,  and  dry  leayes  were  substituted,  mixed 
with  barley,  or  with  some  of  the  leguminous 
seeds,  such  as  beans,  lupines,  or  chick-peas  pre* 
yiously  steeped  in  water  (maoeratae),  or  crushed 
{freaae).  When  an  ox  was  fed  upon  hay,  from 
30  to  40  pounds  weight  ^Roman  pounds  11|  oz. 
ayoird.)  was  an  ample  allowance,  except  during 
the  months  of  November  and  December,  that  is, 
during  the  ploughing  and  sowing  season,  when 
they  receivid  from  the  feeder  (pabukUorius)  as 
much  food  of  the  most  nutritious  kind  as  they 
could  consume.  Lumps  of  salt  placed  near  the 
coruaepta  proved  very  attraetiye  to  the  animals 
and  conduced  to  their  health. 

Large  herds  were  pastured  chiefly  in  woods 
where  there  was  abundance  of  grass,  leaves,  and 
tender  twigs,  shifting  to  the  coast  in  winter  and 
to  the  cool  shady  hills  in  sumuMr,  under  the 
charge  of  herdsmen  (armeniarn),  a  class  alto- 
gether distinct  from  the  bubtdci^  or  hinds,  who 
worked  and  tended  the  bovea  dometiici.  The  com- 
mon number  in  a  herd  was  from  100  to  120,  the 
animals  were  carefully  inspected  every  year,  and 
the  least  promising  (rejiotUae)  weeded  out.  The 
proportion  of  two  bulls,  a  yearling  and  a  two- 
year  old,  to  60  or  70  cows  was  usually  observed^ 
but  Columella  doubles  the  number  of  males. 
The  Umbrian  oxen,  especially  those  on  the  Clip 
tumnus,  were  the  largest  s^  finest  in  Italy; 
those  of  £truria,  Latiuro,  and  Gaul  were  smaller, 
but  strongly  made  and  well  adapted  for  labour ; 
those  of  Thrace  were  valued  for  sacrificial  pur- 
poses in  consequence  of  being  for  the  most  part 
pure  white ;  but  the  cattle  of  Epirus,  the  most 
important  pastoral  district  of  the  Rouum  world, 
were  superior  to  all  others. 

The  points  characteristic  of  a  good  animal, 
and  the  warranty  usually  demanded  by  the  buyer, 
will  be  found  fully  detailed  in  Varro  (ii.  5%  in 
Columella,  who  here  copies  the  description  of 
the  Carthaginian  Mago  (rL  1,  20,  21),  and  in 
Palladius  (iv.  It,  12). 

Cows  (yaooae)  were  not  fit  for  breeding  until 
they  were  upwards  of  two  years  old,  and  they 
continued  to  produce  until  they  had  reached  the 
age  of  ten.  Considerable  variation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  agricultural  writers  as  to  the  age 
at  which  the  bulls  arrived  at  full  vigour,  Varro 
considering  that  they  might  be  employed  when 
a  year  old.  Columella  and  Pliny  recommending 
that  they  should  be  kept  until  four.  The  for- 
mer, however,  is  the  precept  of  the  practical 
man,  and  is  consonant  with  modem  experience. 
The  time  of  gestation  being  nearly  ten  (lunar) 
months,  the  most  favourable  period  for  impreg- 
nation was  from  the  middle  of  Jane  to  the  end 
of  July,  for  thus  the  calves  (vituit)  would  be 
bom  when  spring  was  well  advanced  (maluro 
verey.  When  parturition  was  approaching,  the 
pregnant  cow  (horda  vaccd)  was  carefully 
watched,  fed  richly,  and  protected  from  the 
assaults  of  the  gad-fly  and  other  tormenting 
insects;  the  calf  for  some  time  after  its  birth 
was  allowed  to  suck  freely,  but  as  it  increased 
in  strength  was  tempted  with  green  food,  in 
order  that  it  might  m  some  degi'ee  relieve  the 
mother,  and  after  six  months  luul  elapsed,  was 
fed  regularly  with  wheat  bran,  barley-meal,  or 
tender  grass,  and  gradually  weaned .  entirely^ 
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Castration  was  perfonned  at  the  age  of  two 
ycars.SThe  vituli  intended  for  labour  were  to 
be  handled  (tractan)  from  an  early  age  to  render 
them  tame,  but  were  not  to  be  broken  in  to 
work  (domari)  before  their  third,  nor  later  than 
their  fifth  year.  The  method  of  breaking  (domi- 
iurd)  those  taken  wild  from  the  herd  is  fully 
described  by  Columella  (vi.  2),  and  Palladius 
fixes  the  end  of  March  as  the  time  most  appro- 
priate for  commencing  the  operation.  The  mem- 
bers of  a  herd,  according  to  age  and  sex,  were 
termed,  VittUus^  Vitula  ;  JuvencuSf  Juvenoa ;  Bos 
novelluSj  Bucula ;  Bos  vetulus,  Tatwus,  Vacca ;  a 
barren  cow  was  named  Taura,  (Cat.  5,  30  ;  Varr. 
ii.  1,  5 ;  Colum.  vi.  1-3,  20-24 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viii. 
§  176  ff.;  Pallad.  ir.  11,  12,  vi.  7,  Tiii.4.) 
f  2.  Hones  (jpecus  equmum  s.  equithan,  armetUum 
equmum)  are  divided  by  Columella  into  Generosi, 
blood  horses ;  MukweSy  horses  adapted  for  breed- 
ing mules ;   VtdgareSy  ordinary  horses. 

The  pointa  of  a  horse,  the  method  of  ascertain- 
ing his  age  up  to  seven  years  old,  and  the 
warrantv  usually  given  by  the  seller,  are  de- 
tailed in  Varro  (ii.  7,  §§  4-6),  in  Columella  (vi. 
29),  and  in  Palladius  (iv.  13). 

Horses  either  pastured  in  grass  fields  or  were 
fed  in  the  stable  upon  dry  hay  (m  stabulis  ac 
praesep9yus\  to  which  barley  was  added  when 
the  animal  was  required  to  undergo  an  extraor- 
dinary fatigue.  Brood  mares  were  frequently 
kept  in  large  troops  which  shiflted,  like  sheep 
and  oxen,  from  the  mountains  to  the  coast, 
according  to  the  season;  two  mounted  men 
being  attached  to  each  herd  of  fifty.  The  mare 
iequa)  was  considered  fit  for  breeding  at  two 
years  old,  and  continued  proliric  up  to  the 
age  of  ten ;  the  stallion  (admissarms)  remained 
in  vigour  from  three  years  old  until  twenty,  but 
when  young  was  limited  to  twelve  or  fifteen 
females.  The  period  of  gestation  being  twelve 
lunar  months  and  ten  days,  the  best  time  for 
impregnation  was  from  the  vernal  equinox  to 
the  summer  solstice,  since  parturition  would 
then  take  place  during  the  most  favourable 
season.  High-bred  mares  were  not  allowed  to 
produce  more  than  once  in  two  years.  Ten  days 
after  birth  the  foal  {pvilus  equintUf  equuieus) 
was  permitted  to  accompany  its  dam  to  pasture ; 
at  the  age  of  five  months,  it  was  customary  to 
begin  feeding  them  with  barley-meal  and  bran, 
and  when  a  year  old,  with  plain  unground 
barley :  but  the  best  colts  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue sucking  until  they  had  completed  two 
years,  and  at  three  years  they  were  broken  in 
for  the  toil  to  which  they  were  destined,  whether 
for  racing  {ad  ctw8uram)y  for  draught  (ad  redam), 
for  carrying  burthens  (ad  vecturam%  or  for  mili- 
tary service  (ad  ephippium\  but  they  were  not 
regularly  worked  until  four  off. 

Race  and  war  horses  were  not  castrated ;  but 
the  operation  was  frequently  performed  on  those 
destined  for  the  road,  from  the  conviction  that 
the  gelding  (canterius\  while  less  bold  and 
spirited,  was  more  safe  and  tractable  (in  viis 
habere  maluni  placidoSy  Varr.). 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  horses  were,  and 
indeed  are,  very  little  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses in  Italy  and  Southern  Europe,  the  ordinary 
toils  being  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  oxen, 
and  hence  they  never  were  by  aiiy  means  objects 
of  such  general  interest  to  the  farmer  as  among 
ourselves. 
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We  may  remark  that  Varro,  Columella,  a.n<l 
many  other  writers  repeat  the  absurd  story 
embellished  by  the  poetry  of  Virgil,  that  xnax-es 
in  some  districts  of  Spain  became  pre^iuuit 
by  the  infiuence  of  a  particular  wind,  adding' 
that  the  colts  conceived  in  this  mann«r 
did  not  live  beyond  the  age  of  three  years, 
(Varr.  i.  praef.  §  26,  ii.  1.  §  18,  7.  §  7; 
Colum.  vi.  27,  29;  Plin.  B,  N,  viii.  §  166; 
Pallad.  iv.  13.) 

3.  Asses  (asinuSy  asma)  were  divided  into  t^ro 
classes,  the  Genus  mansuetum,  or  common  domes- 
tic quadruped  (asinus,  asellus),  and  the  Oenxis 
ferum^  the  wild  ass  (onager,  onagrus),  which  iras 
common  in  Phrygia  and  Lycaonia,  was  emsilj 
tamed  and  made  an  excellent  cross. 

The  most  celebrated  breeds  were  those  of  Ar- 
cadia and  of  Reate.    The  latter  was  so  high  It 
esteemed   in  the  time  of  Varro,  that  a   single 
individual  of  this  stock  had  been  known  to  fetch 
sixty  thousand  sesterces  (about  500/.  sterling), 
and  a  team  of  four,  as  much  as  four  hundred 
thousand  (upwards  of  3300/.  sterling).       Snch 
animals  were    of   course    delicately   nurtured, 
being  fed  chiefly  upon  far  and  barley  bran  C/"'^ 
fures  hordeacei).    The  inferior  description  of  asses 
(minor  asellus)  were  valued  by  farmers  because 
they  were  very  hardy,  not  subject  to  disease, 
capable  of  enduring  much  toil,  required  little 
food,  and  that  of  the  coarsest  kind,  such  as  the 
leaves  and  twigs  of  thorny  shrubs,  and  might  be 
made  serviceable  in  various  ways,  as  in  carrjing 
burdens  (aselli  dossuaru),  turning  com  mills,  and 
even  in  ploughing  where  the  soil  was  not  stiff. 
The  time  of  impregnation,  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion, and  the  management  of  the  foals  (pw//t), 
were  the  same  as  in  horses.    They  were  seldom 
kept  in  sufficient    numbers    to    form   a   herd. 
(Varr.  ii.  1,  §  14,  ii.  6 ;  Colum.  viL  1  ;    Plin. 
J7.  N.  viii.  §  167  ff. ;  Pallad.  iv.  14.) 

4.  Mules.  Mulus  and  Mula  were  the  general 
terms  for  the  hybrid  between  a  horse  and  an 
MA,  but  in  practice  a  distinction  was  drawn 
between  ifu/t  and  HinnL  Hinni  were  the  pro- 
geny of  a  stallion  and  a  she-ass,  Jfu/i  of  a  male 
ass  and  a  mare.  The  latter  were  larger  in  pro- 
portion, and  more  esteemed  than  the  former. 
A  cross  sometimes  was  formed  between  the  mare 
and  the  onager  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

Uncommon  care  was  taken  by  breeders  of 
mules  in  the  selection  of  parents.  A  strong 
large-boned  mare,  powerful  rather  than  swift, 
was  usually  chosen.  The  male  asses  at  their 
birth  were  removed  from  their  mother,  suckled 
by  mares,  reared  upon  the  most  nourishing  food 
(hay  and  barley),  and  attained  to  full  vigour 
when  three  years  old.  A  good  admissarius  from 
Arcadia  or  Reate  was  worth  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  sesterces  (250/.  to  3.*t0/.  sterling).  The 
period  of  gestation  was  observed  to  be  a  little 
longer  than  in  the  case  of  the  pure  horse  or  ass, 
extending  to  thirteen  lunar  months ;  in  all  other 
respects  their  management,  habits,  and  mode  of 
sale  were  the  same. 

The  great  use  of  mules  was  in  drawing  travel- 
ling carriages  (hisce  enim  hinis  conjunctis  omnia 
vehicula  in  viis  ducuntur,  Varr.) ;  they  were  also 
employed,  like  asses,  in  carrying  burdens  upon 
pack  saddles  (clitellae),  and  in  ploughing  light 
land.  The  finer  kinds,  when  kept  in  herds,  were 
driven  in  summer  from  the  rich  plains  of  Rosea 
on  the  Velinus  to  the  Montes  Gurgures.    (Varr. 
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fi.  1,  §  16,  iL  8;  Colnm.  tL  36,  37 ;  Plin.  H,  N. 
Tui.  §  171  ff. ;  Pkllad.  ir.  14.) 

IIL 

1.  Dog*   (amei)   were    divided     into    three 
a.  Qokea    YUlaticit  watch-dogs,  whose 

was  to  guard    larm-hooses   against  the 
aggrcisioiis  of  thieves. 

b.  Csma  FaUoraU$  s.  Qmet  Pecuarii,  to  pro- 
tect the  flocks  and  herds  from  robbers  and  wild 
fcrfi,     Each  opilio  was  generally  attended  by 
two   of   these,  equipped    with    spiked    collars 
(aefianX  ^  Mrve  as  a  defence  in  their  encoun- 
tea  wi^i  wolves  and  other  adversaries. 
c  Comes  l^naticL     Sporting  dogs. 
Varre  aod  Columella  describe  miontely  the 
points  of  the  fir»t  two  classes,  with  which  alone 
the  loiiDer  wati  concerned,  and  these  seem  to  be 
ihnrtril   with  the   animals  employed  for  the 
wtmt  parpose  at  the  present  day  in  the  Abmzzi. 
Thcj  were  fed  upon  barley-meal  and  whey,  or,  in 
where  no  cheese  was  made,  on  wheaten 
moistened  with  the  warm  liquor  in  which 
had  been  boiled.     (Varr.  iL  9  ;  Colum.  vii. 
13.) 

2.  herdsmen  (patioreti). 

The  flocks  and  herds  which  fed  in  the  imme- 
&ite  aagbboarhood  of  the  farms  were  usually 
tifiiifd  by  old  men,  boys,  or  even  women ;  but 
thiK  which  were  driven  to  distant  and  moun- 
pastnres  were  placed  under  the  care  of 
in  the  vigour  of  life,  who  always  went 
wdl  armed  and  were  accompanied  by  beasts  of 
harden  (Jumenia  dbasuona),  carrying  all  the 
appsnttts  and  stores  required  during  a  pro- 
tracted absence;  the  whole  body  of  men  and 
aaixiak  being  under  the  command  of  an  eiperi- 
weed  attl  trustworthy  individual,  styled  Majia- 
Ur  Feoant^  who  kept  all  the  accounts  and  pos- 
sess^ a  competent  knowledge  of  the  veterinary 
art. 

We  Bay  condnde  this  part  of  the  subject 
with  a  (tw  words  upon  the  management  of  dairy 
pcsdaee,  whidi  was  treated  as  a  distinct  science 
(vspemtts)  by  the  Greeks,  who  Wrote  many 
tnstises  upon  the  topic. 

Cbecse-making  commenced  in  May,  and  the 
BHthcd  followed  by  the  Romans  was  substan- 
tallf  the  same  as  that  now  practised.  The  milk 
wtkimmed  was  used  as  fresh  as  possible,  was 
ihgktty  warmed,  the  rennet  {(XMgulwn)  was  Chen 
sddd ;  as  soon  as  the  curd  formed,  it  was  trans- 
fiarel  to  baskets  {fiscellae,  calatht)  or  wooden 
(formae)  perforated  with  holes,  in  order 
the  whey  (serwn)  might  drain  off  quickly, 
sod  wu  pre»ed  down  by  weights  to  hasten  the 
DToeeM.  The  mass  was  then  taken  out  of  the 
oaaie,  sprinkled  with  salt,  and  placed  upon  a 
wkkcr  crate  or  wooden  board  in  a  cool  dark 
jhtt;  when  fmrtiaily  dried,  it  was  again  pressed 
Bore  powerfully  than  before,  again  salted  and 
agua  shelved,— operations  which  were  repeated 
fw  leveral  days  until  it  had  acquired  a  proper 
eoasisteBcy.  It  might  be  flavoured  with  thyme, 
with  pine  cones,  or  any  other  ingredient, 
by  Baling  the  condiments  with  the  warm 
Bilk. 

Tbc  rennet  or  ooagulum  was  usually  obtained 
from  the  stomach  of  the  hare,  kid,  or  lamb 
{eoagaiuM  leporwumj  haodmunif  agnmnm\  the 
tvo  former  being  preferred  to  the  third,  while 
wme  persons  entplojed  for  the  same  purpose  the 
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milky  juice  expressed  from  a  fig-tree  branel^ 
vinegar,  and  a  variety  of  other  substances. 

The  cheeses  from  cows'  milk  (paaei  hubult)  were 
believed  to  contain  more  nourishment,  but  to  be 
more  indigestible,  than  those  from  ewes'  milk 
(casei  ovSii)  ;  the  least  nourishing  and  most 
digestible  were  those  from  goats'  milk  (pasei 
caprini%  the  new  and  mobt  cheeses  in  each  case 
being  more  nourishing  (magis  alAiles)  and  less 
heavy  {in  corpore  non  resides)  than  those  which 
were  old  and  dry. 

Butter  {butj/rum)  is  mentioned  by  Varro  (ii. 
2,  §  16X  but  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  used 
as  an  article  of  food  (Varr.  ii.  1,  §  28, 11 ;  ColunK 
vii.  8 ;  Plin.  ff.  N,  zi.  §  239,  zxvUi.  §  133 ; 
Pallad.  vi.  9). 

>       fi,  VILLATICA  PlSnO. 

VSlatioae  Pastiones^  Arom  which  many  persons 
towards  the  close  of  the  republic  and  under  the 
empire  derived  large  revenues,  were  separated 
into  two  departments,  according  to  the  names- 
given  to  the  buildings  or  enclosures  adapted  to 
the  difierent  animab : — 

L  Aviaria  s.  Omithones, 
II.   Viwjaria, 

I.  Avtaria  s.  OmitftoneSf  in  the  most  extended 
acceptation  of  the  term,  signified  receptacles  for 
birds  of  every  description,  whether  wild  or  tame, 
terrestrial  or  amphibious,  but  it  is  frequently 
and  conveniently  employed  in  a  more  limited 
sense  to  denote  the  structures  formed  for  birds 
caught  in  their  wild  state  bv  the  fowler  (ouofp^), 
from  whom  they  were  purchased,  and  then  shut 
up  and  sold  at  a  profit  after  they  became  fat. 

In  this  way  we  may  distinguish  between,  a. 
Cohors  m  planOj  b,  Cotumbariumf  c.  Omithon,  of 
which  the  fir&t  two  only  were  known  to  the 
earlier  Romans. 

a.  Oohors  in  piano  was  the  poultry-yard,  in- 
cluding the  houses  And  courts  destined  for  those 
domestic  fowls  which  were  bred  and  fed  on  the 
farm,  and  which  were  not  able  or  not  permitted 
to  fly  abroad.  Of  these  the  chief  were,  1.  Barn- 
door fowls  or  chickens  (gattinae),  2.  Guinea 
fowls  {gaUinae  Numidicae  s.  Africanae).  3.  Phea- 
sants (phasiant),  4.  Peacocks  {pcaxmes),  &. 
Geese  (cmseres).  6.  Ducks  (anates).  7.  Teal 
(querquedvlae), 

6.  Cohtmbariumy  the  dove-cote. 

c.  The  Omithon  proper,  the  inmates  of  which 
were  chiefly :  1. 1*hrushes  and  blackbirds  (turdSi,. 
meruiae),  especially  the  former.  2.  Quails 
(potumices),  3.  Turtledoves  (turtures),  4.  Or*- 
tolans  (mi/tariotf),  all  of  which  are  in  Italy 
bii^ls  of  passage  arriving  in  great  flocks  at  par- 
ticular seasons. 

II.  In  like  manner  the  term  Vtvaria,  whicb 
may  be  employed  to  denote  all  places  contrived 
for  the  reception  of  animals  used  for  food  or 
which  supplied  articles  of  food  and  did  not  falA 
under  the  denomination  of  pecudes  or  aves^  must 
be  separated  into  those  designed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  land  animals  and  those  for  fishes. 

a.  Leporaria^  Apiaria,  Cociearia,  Giirariaf  and 
fi.  Piscinae, 

a.  Leporaria,  The  animals  kept  in  le^torarra 
were  chiefly:  1.  Hares   and    rabbits  Qepores), 

2.  Various  species  of  deer  {pervi,  capreae,  oryges), 

3.  Wild  boars  {apr!),  and  under  the  same  cate- 
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goTj  rank :  4.  Bees  (apes),    5.  Snails  (codeae). 
6.  Dormice  {glares), 

0,  Piscinae  or  fish-ponds,  divided  into— 

L  Fisdnae  aquae  dulcis,  fresh-water  ponds ;  and 
2.  Piscinae  aquae  saisae,  salt-water  ponds. 
We  commence  then  with  a  description  of  the 

inhabitants  of  the   Cohors  m  plam  and  their 

dwelling. 

I.  AVIARIA. 

a,  Cohors  in  piano. 

In  the  science  of  rearing  poultry  (Batio  Oohor- 
talis,  6pwi0orpo^la)f  three  precepts  were  of  gene- 
ral application.  The  birds  were  to  be  kept  scru- 
pnlously  clean,  were  to  be  abundantly  supplied 
with  fresh  air  and  pure  water,  and  were  to  be 
protected  from  the  attacks  of  weasels,  hawks, 
and  other  enemies.  The  two  former  objects  were 
attained  by  the  choice  of  a  suitable  situation, 
and  by  incessant  attention  upon  the  part  of  the 
superintendents  (curatores,  custodes);  the  latter 
was  effected  by  overlaying  the  walls  of  the 
houses  and  courts,  both  inside  and  out,  with 
coats  of  smooth  hard  plaster  or  stucco,  and  by 
covering  over  the  open  spaces  with  large  nets. 

Again,  the  attention  of  those  who  desired  to 
rear  poultry  with  profit  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
five  considerations:  1.  The  choice  of  a  good 
breeding  stock  (dc  genere).  2.  The  impregna- 
tion of  the  hens  (de  fetura).  3.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  eggs  during  incubation  (de  cvis). 
4.  The  rearing  of  the  pullets  (de  pullis),  5. 
Fattening  them  for  the  market  (defartura),  this 
last  process  being,  however,  frequently  con- 
ducted not  by  the  farmer  (ntsticus\  but  by 
persons  who  made  it  their  sole  occupation 
(fartores). 

1,  2.  Chickens  (gallinae).  Of  the  different 
species  of  domestic  fowls,  the  most  important 
were  gaUinae,  which  were  divided  into  three 
classes :  a.  Oallinae  VxUaticae  s.  Cohortales,  the 
common  chicken ;  6.  Gallinae  Africanae  s.  Numi- 
dicaCj  the  same  probably  with  the  /jL«\§aypii§s 
of  the  Greeks,  the  distinctions  pointed  out  by 
Columella  scarcely  amounting  to  a  specific  dif- 
ference ;  and  c.  Oallinae  £usticae.  The  last  were 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Insula  Gallina-. 
ria,  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  determine  from  the 
descriptions  transmitted  to  us  what  they  really 
were,  that  we  know  not  whether  we  ought  to 
regard  them  as  pheasants,  as  red-legged  par- 
tridges, as  wood-grouse,  or  as  some  species  of 
game  different  from  any  of  these.  The  Africanae^ 
always  scarce  and  dear,  were  treated  almost  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner  as  peacocks,  and  never 
became  of  importance  to  the  farmer ;  the  Hustioae 
are  little  spoken  of  except  as  objects  of  curiosity, 
and  Columella  declai'es  that  they  would  not 
breed  in  confinement  (in  servitute  non  fetanf). 
We  therefore  confine  our  observations  to  the 
VUlaticae, 

Among  the  breeds  celebrated  for  fighting  were 
the  Tanagrian,  the  Rhodian,  and  the  Chalcidian ; 
but  these  were  not  the  most  profitable  for  the 
4narket.  The  points  of  a  good  bam-door  fowl 
are  minutely  described  by  Varro,  Columella,  and 
Palladius,  who  all  agree  in  recommending  the 
breeder  to  reject  such  as  were  white,  for  they 
were  more  delicate  and  less  prolific  than  those 
whose  plumage  was  darker.  Some  were  per^ 
mitted  to  roam  about  (vagae)  during  the  day, 
and  pick  up  what  they  could,  but  the  greater 
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number  were  constantly  sbixt  up  (cknuae)  in 
poultry  yard  (gallinarmmy  6pyiBo0oa-K§top),  whie 
was  an  enclosed  court  (saeptuni)  with  a  wan 
aspect,  strewed  with  saod  or  ashes  .wherd 
they  might  wallow,  and  covered  over  with 
net.  It  contained  hen-houaes  (cavoae)  to  whic 
they  retired  at  night  and  roosted  upon  pok 
stretched  across  (perticae)  for  their  convenienot 
nesta  (cubUia)  for  the  laying  hens  being  coo 
structed  along  the  walls.  The  whole  establish 
meat  was  under  the  control  of  a  poultry  msi 
(aviarius  cusios  s.  curator  galimariu8)y  who  occv 
pied  an  adjoining  hut,  usually  asaiated  by  an  o\( 
woman  and  a  boy,  for  the  flocks  were  often  ver 
large,  containing  upwards  of  two  hundred.  Tht 
proportion  of  one  cock  (gaUtui)  to  five  bens  wft 
commonly  observed,  the  males  not  required  foi 
breeding  being  killcMl  young  or  msule  into  caponi 
(capi).  Their  food  consisted  of  barley  with  th< 
husk  removed  (hordewnpinsitumy,mUXeifretchts^ 
and  lentils,  when  these  articles  conid  be  procured 
cheap,  but  when  too  dear  they  were  supplied 
with  the  refuse  of  wheat,  bran  with  a  little  oi 
the  flour  adhering,  the  seeds  of  cytisus,  and  the 
like. 

The  laying  season  began  in  January  and  con- 
tinued   until    the   autumnal     equinox.      From 
twenty-five  to  thirty  eggs,  the   number  being 
increaised  or  diminished  according  as  the  weather 
was  hot  or  cold,  were  placed  beneath  a  clucking 
hen  (gallina  glociens)  from  one  to  two  years  old, 
who  was  kept  constantly  shut  up  except  at  feed- 
ing time,  or  even  furnished  with  food  while  on 
the  nest.     The  curator  made  his   rounds  rega- 
larly  during   the  twenty   days   of  incubation, 
turning  the  eegs,  that  they  might  all  receive 
equal  heat,  and  rejecting  those  which  upon  ex- 
amination were  found  to  contain  no  embryos. 
Such  as  were  not  required  for  hatching  were 
preserved  by  rubbing  them  with  strong  brine, 
and  then  storing  them  up  in  chafiT  or  bran.    The 
chicks  for  fifteen  days   were  fed   by  hand  on 
polenta  mixed  with  nasturtium  (cress)  seed. 

Chickens,  when  fattened  for  sale,  were  shut 
up  in  dark  narrow  cribs,  light  and  motion  being 
unfiivourable  to  the  process ;  or  each  bird  was 
swung  separately  in  a  basket,  with  a  small  hola 
at  each  end,  one  for  the  head,  the  other  for  the 
rump,  and  bedded  upon  the  softest  hay  or  ohaff, 
but  so  cramped  in  space  that  he  could  not  tarn 
round.  In  this  state  they  were  crammed  with 
wheat,  linseed,  barley-meal  kneaded  with  water 
into  small  lumps  (tunmdae\  and  other  farina- 
ceous food,  the  operation  requiring  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  days.  (Varr.  iii.  9 ;  Colum.  viiL 
2,  &c.,  12  5  Plin.  H,  N,  x.  §  46  ff. ;  Pallad.  i.  27, 
29.) 

3.  Pheasants   (phasiani)  are   not    mentioned 
among  domestic  poultry  by  Varro  or  Columella» 
but  find  a  place  in  the  compilation  of  Palladia*, 
who  directs  that  young  birds,  that  is,  those  of  s 
year  old,  should  be  selected  as  breeders  in  the 
proportion  of  one  cock  to  two  hens,  and  that  the 
eggs   should   be   hatched   by  bam-door  fowls. 
The  chicks  were  to  be  fed  for  the  first  fortnight 
on  cold   boiled  barley  lightly   sprinkled  with 
wine,  afterwards  upon  bruised  wheat,  locusts, 
and  ants*  eggs,  and  were  to  be  prevented  from 
having  access  to  water.    They  became  ftt  in 
thirty  davs  if  shut  up  and  crammed  with  ^^^^ 
flour  made  up  into  small  lumps  (twrwndae)  with 
oU.    (PaUad.L29.) 
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4.  Peacocks  (pmtmes,  /«v^  pavae)  are  said  to 

knre  been  first  introdaoed  as  an  article  of  food 

If  Q.  Horteafios  at  a  banquet  on  his  installation 

mw[kmMig9x(aiippxUiadiiialioemay,  They  speedily 

ksaaie  so  mndb  in  request  that  soon  ailerwards 

aamfle  fiill-grown  bird  sold  for  fifty  denarii 

~    of  a  guinea  and  a  half),  and  a  single 

five  (upwards  of  three  shillings),  while 

breeder,  M.  Aofidios  Lnrco,  derired  an  in- 

«f  60,000  sesterces  (abont  £500  sterling) 

source  alone.    The  moat  fiiroarable 

-fcr  rearing  peacocks  were  afforded  by 

rocky  but  well-wooded  islets  off  tho 

where  they  roamed  in  freedom 

of  being  lost  or  stolen,  provided 

&od,  and  brought  up  their  young. 

who  could  not  command  such 

loq>t  them  in  small  enclosures  roofed 

under  porticoes,  perches  (j)ertioac)  being 

far  them  to  roost  upon,  with  a  large 

court  in  front,  surrounded  by  a  high  wtUi 

skaded  by  treea.    They  were  fed  upon  all 

but  chiefly  barley ;  did  not  arrive 

St  fiiU  maturity  for  breeding  until  three  years 

^  when  ooa  cock  was  allowed  to  five  hens,  and 

taken  to  supply  each  bird  with  a  sepa- 

(ditcreia  ctiilid).    The  hatching  process 

profitably  performed  by  common  bam- 

doir  inrb,  for  in   this  way  the  pea<^n  laid 

line  times  in  a  season,  first  five  eggs  (pva  pavo^ 

M^them  Ibor,  and  lastly  two  or  three,  but  if 

sUsved  to  incubate  herself  could  rear  only  one 

bead.   In  the  time  of  Varro,  thre«  chicks  {pttUi 

pammai)  for  eadi   full-grown  bird  were  con* 

aimtA  a  finr  Fetum.    (Yarr.  iiL  6 ;  Colum.  viiu 

U;    PslhuLL28;    Plin.  IT.  ^:  z.  §  43 ;   comp. 

Jav.  i.  143w) 

^  Getst  (oiuervs)  were  easily  reared,  but  were 
not  veiy  pr^table  and  somewhat  troublesome, 
for  a  nooiBg  stream  or  a  pond  with  a  good  supply 
of  herb^e  was  essential,  and  they  oould  not  be 
tuned  out  to  graze  in  the  vicinity  of  growing 
(:nfay  wUA  they  tore  up  by  the  roots,  being 
tw^foted  at  the  same  time,  by  a  vulgar  error,  to 
iijne  Tegetation  by  their  dung.  (Verg.  Oeorg. 
i  U$ ;  Mlad.  L  30.)  Birds  fop  breeding  were 
alvifs  selected  of  a  large  size  and  pure  white, 
tke  pwf  variety  (varii  vil  fuici)  being  regarded 
Si  iymor  om  the  supposition  that  they-  were 
■on  nearly  allied  to  the  wild  species.  Their 
fMd  eoasisted  of  clover,  fenugreek,  lettuce,  to- 
grtber  with  legumtnous  plants,  all  of  which 
vee  town  for  their  use,  and  especially  a  herb 
(silsi  gifts  by  the  Greeks,  which  seems  to  have 
hen  X  sort  of  endive.  Impregnation  took  place 
a^oQt  Bid-winter,  one  gander  being  allowed  to 
tknt  iemales,  who,  when  the  laying  season, 
vkidi  was  early  in  spring,  approached,  were 
tkm  ip  in  a  structure  (3ti}yo/3oo'KCior)  consisting 
«f  s  court  (coAoTf),  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
vftk  a  portico  inside  containing  receptacles 
{^aratj  odlae^  9peivnoae\  from  two  to  three  feet 
iqaare^  built  of  hewn  stone  or  brick,  well  lined 
aitk  cbaff  for  the  eggs.  Incubation,  according 
t«  tb«  weather,  lasted  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
i*f%  duriuf  which  period  the  mothers  were 
np^ied  by  the  custos  with  barley  crushed  in 
viter.  The  goslings  remained  in  the  house  for 
&i>«Bttcn  days,  and  were  fed  upon  polenta,  poppy 
wd,  snd  green  cresses  {nasturtium)  chopped  in 
vitet,  after  which  they  were  taken  out  in  fine 
nitber  to  foed  In  niarBhy  meadows  and  pools. 
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It  was  found  in  practice  most  advantageous  to 
employ  barn-door  hens  to  hatch  the  eggs,  since 
they  made  more  careful  mothers;  and  in  this 
case  the  goose  would  lay  three  times  in  a  season, 
first  five  eggs,  then  four,  and  lastly  three. 

Goslings,  when  from  four  to  six  months  old, 
were  shut  up  to  fatten  in  dark  warm  coops 
{aagineu-iuai),  where  they  were  fed  with  barley 
pottage  and  fine  fiour  moistened  with  water, 
being  allowed  to  eat  and  drink  three  times  a 
day  as  much  as  they  could  swallow.  In  this 
way  they  became  fit  for  the  market  in  two 
months  or  less.  A  fiock  of  geese  furnished  not 
only  eggs  but  feathers  also,  for  it  was  customary 
to  pluck  them  twice  a  year,  in  spring  and 
autnmf ,  and  the  feathers  were  worth  five  denarii 
(about  three  shillings  and  fourpence)  a  pound. 
(Varro,  iii.  10 ;  Colum.  viii,  13 ;  Plin.  B.  H,  x» 
§  51  ff. ;  Pallad.  i.  30.) 

6.  Ducks  (anates).  The  duck*house  (nyirao* 
rpo^tow)  was  more  costly  than  the  chenoboscium, 
for  within  its  limits  were  confined,  not  only 
ducks,  but  querquedulae,  phalerides,  boscades 
(whatever  these  may  have  been),  and  similar 
birds  which  seek  their  food  in  pools  and  swamps. 
A  fiat  piece  of  ground,  if  possible  marshy,  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  fifteen  feet  high,  well 
stuccoed  within  and  without,  along  the  course 
of  which  upon  an  elerated  ledge  (crepido)  a 
series  of  covered  nests  (tecta  oubUid)  were  formed 
of  hewn  stone,  the  whole  open  space  above  being 
covered  over  with  a  net  or  trellis  work  (chiria 
miperpotitia),  A  shallow  pond  (  piacina)  was  dug 
in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  the  margin  formed 
of  opus  signinumy  and  planted  round  with  shrubs ; 
through  this  flowed  a  small  stream  which  tra^ 
versed  the  court  in  a  sort  of  a  canal,  into  which 
was  thrown  food  for  the  inmates,  consisting  of 
wheat,  barley,  millet,  acorns,  grape-skins,  small 
crabs  or  cray-fish,  and  other  water  animals. 
The  eggs  were  generally  hatched  by  common 
hens,  the  precautions  taken  during  incubation 
and  the  rearing  of  the  ducklings  being  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  pullets.  (Varr.  iii.  11 ;  Colum. 
viii.  15.) 

b,  Coiumbarium, 

Pigeons  (oo/um^us,  columba),  Varro  distin- 
guishes two  species  or  varieties :  the  one,  Oenus 
aaxatile  s.  agreste^  probably  the  Columba  livia  of 
naturalists,  which  was  shy  and  wild,  living  in 
lofty  turrets  (sublimes  iurriculae)^  flying  abroad 
without  restraint,  and  generally  of  a  darkish 
colour,  dappled,  and  without  any  admixture  of 
white ;  the  other  kind  more  tame  (c^^m^n^mf), 
feeding  about  the  doors  of  the  farm,  and  for  the 
most  part  white.  Between  these  a  cross  breed 
(misceUum)  was  usually  reared  for  the  market  in 
a  lofty  edifice  {n^purrtporpo^Xov^  irtpurTtp€^w\ 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  These  buildings, 
placed  under  the  cluurge  of  a  oolumbarius,  were 
frequently  large  enough  to  contain  5000,  were 
vaulted  or  roofed  in  with  tiles,  and  furnished 
with  one  small  entrance,  but  well  lighted  by 
means  of  large  barred  or  latticed  windows 
(Jenestrae  PuMoanae,  s.  reticulatae).  The  walls, 
carefully  stuccoed,  were  lined  from  top  to  bottom 
with  rows  of  round-shaped  nests  with  a  single 
small  aperture  {c6lvmJbana\  often  formed  of 
earthenware  (fioiilid),  one  being  assigned  to 
every  pair,  while  in  front  of  each  row  a  plank 
was  placed  upon  which  the  birds  alighted.    A 
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copions  supply  of  fresh  water  was  introduced 
for  drinking  and  washing ;  their  food,  consbting 
of  the  refuse  of  wheat  (excreta  tritki)^  millet, 
vetches,  peas,  kidney-beans,  and  other  legumi- 
nous seeds,  was  placed  in  narrow  troughs  ranged 
round  thie  walls,  and  filled  by  pipes  from  with- 
out. The  pigeons  kept  in  the  country  sup- 
ported themselves  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year  upon  what  they  picked  up  in  the  fields, 
and  were  regularly  fed  (aoceptant  oonditiva 
cibarid)  for  two  or  three  months  only ;  but  those 
in  or  near  a  town  were  confined  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  irtpurrtparpo&uow,  lest  they  should 
be  snared  or  destroyed.  They  were  very  fruit- 
ful, since  one  pair  would  rear  eight  broods  of 
two  each  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  the  young 
birds  ipviii)  very  speedily  arrived  at  maturity, 
and  began  forthwith  to  lay  in  their  turn.  Those 
set  aside  for  the  market  had  their  wing  feathers 
plucked  out  and  their  legs  broken,  and  were 
then  fattened  upon  white  bread  previously 
chewed.  Columella  says  that  some  preferred  to 
tie  their  legs,  thinking  that  the  pain  arising 
from  breaking  them  could  hinder  this  fatten- 
ing ;  but  he  denies  that  thu  is  the  case. 

A  handsome  pair  of  breeding  pigeons  of  a  good 
stock  would  fetch  at  Rome,  towards  the  dose 
of  the  republic,  two  hundred  sesterces  (upwards 
of  a  guinea  and  a  half) ;  if  remarkably  fine,  as 
high  as  a  thousand  (nearly  eight  guineas) ;  and 
as  much  as  sixteen  hundred  (more  than  thirteen 
pounds)  was  a  price  sometimes  asked,  while 
Columella  speaks  of  four  thousand  (upwards  of 
thirty  pounds)  having  been  given  in  his  time ; 
and  some  persons  were  said  to  have  a  hundred 
thousand  (nearly  a  thousand  pounds  sterling) 
invested  in  this  kind  of  property.  The  instinct 
which  teaches  pigeons  to  return  to  the  place 
where  they  have  been  fed  was  remarked  by  the 
ancients,  who  were  wont,  for  the  sake  of  amuse- 
ment, to  bring  them  to  the  theatres  and  there 
let  them  loose.  (Varr.  iii.  7  ;  Colum.  viii.  8 ; 
Plin.  ff.  N.  X.  §  147  ;  Pallad.  i.  24.) 

c  Omithon^  Aviarhim  (6p¥tOorpo^top)» 

OmithoneSy  in  the  restricted  sense,  were 
divided  into  two  classes:  1.  Those  constructed 
for  pleasure  merely,  being  designed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  nightingales  and  other  singing  birds. 
2.  Those  for  profit,  in  which  thousands  of  wild 
birds  were  confined  and  fattened.  Varro  gives 
a  very  curious  and  minute  description  of  an 
omithon  belonging  to  the  first  class,  which  he 
himself  possessed,  and  Lucullus  endeavoured  to 
combine  the  enjoyment  of  both,  for  he  had  a 
triclinium  constructed  in  his  Tusculan  villa 
inside  of  an  omithon,  delighting  to  behold  one 
set  of  birds  placed  upon  the  table  ready  for  his 
repast,  while  others  were  fluttering  at  the 
windows  by  which  the  room  was  lighted.  Omi- 
thones  of  the  second  class,  with  which  alone  we 
are  at  present  concerned,  were  kept  by  poulter- 
ers {macellarUy,  and  others  in  the  city,  but  the 
greater  number  were  situated  in  Sabinum,  be- 
cause thrushes  were  most  abundant  in  that 
region.  These  huge  cages  were  formed  by  en- 
closing a  tfpace  of  ground  with  high  walls  and 
covering  it  in  with  an  arched  roof.  Water  was 
introduced  by  pipes,  and  conducted  in  numerous 
narrow  channels ;  the  windows  were  few  and 
«mall)  that  light  might  be  excluded  as  much  as 
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possible,  and  that  the  prisoners  might  not  pios 
from  looking  out  upon  the  open  country ^  wneie 
their  mates  were  enjoying  freedom.  Indeed,  so 
sensitive  were  thrusnes,  and  ao  apt  to  despond 
when  first  caught,  that  it  was  the  practice  to 
shut  them  for  some  time  with  other  tame  indi* 
viduals  of  their  own  kind  (yeteram)^  who  acted 
as  decoys  {allectores)  in  reconciling  them  to 
captivity.  In  the  interior  of  this  bnildiag 
numerous  stakes  {pali)  were  fixed  upright,  upon 
which  the  birds  might  alight ;  long  poles  also 
(pertioae)  were  arranged  in  an  inclined  pon^ 
resting  against  the  walls  with  spars  nailed  in 
rows  across,  and  lofts  were  constructed,  all  for 
the  same  purpose.  Two  smaller  apartments  were 
attached,  one  in  which  the  auperinteDdent 
{curator)  deponted  the  birds  which  died  a  natnnl 
death,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  sqnsie 
accounts  with  his  master ;  the  other,  called  the 
sedutorium,  communicating  with  the  great  hall 
by  a  door,  into  which  those  birds  wanted  for 
the  market  were  driven  from  time  to  time,  tod 
killed  out  of  sight,  lest  the  others  might  droop 
on  witnessing  the  fate  of  their  companions. 

Millet  and  wild  berries  wore  given  freely,  but 
their  chief  food  consisted  of  dry  figs  carefoUy 
peeled  (dUigenter  pinsitd)  and  kneaded  with  ht 
or  pollen  into  small  lumps,  which  were  chewed 
by  persons  hired  to  perform  this  operation.  The 
birds  -usually  kept  in  an  ornithon  have  beeo 
mentioned  above,  but  of  these  by  far  the  most 
important  were  thrushes,  which  made  their 
appearance  in  vast  flocks  about  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, and  seem  to  have  been  in  great  request; 
for  out  of  a  single  establishment  in  Sabinum,  is 
the  time  of  Varro,  five  thousand  were  sometimes 
sold  in  a  single  year  at  the  rate  of  three  denarii 
a  head,  thus  yielding  a  sum  of  60,000  sesterces, 
about  £500  sterling. 

The  manure  from  omitliones  contsining 
thrushes  and  blackbirds  was  not  only  a  powerfnl 
stimulant  to  the  soil,  but  was  given  as  food  to 
oxen  and  pigs,  who  fattened  on  it  rapidly. 

Turtle-doves  (turturea,  dim.  turturUlat)  be- 
longed to  the  class  which  did  not  lay  eggs  in 
captivity  (nee  parit  nee  exdudit%  and  conse- 
quently, as  soon  as  caught,  were  put  up  to 
fatten  {volatwra  ita  ut  capitur  farturae  desti- 
natw.  Col.).  They  were  not  however  confined 
in  an  ordinary  ornithon,  but  in  a  building  similar 
to  a  dove-cote,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
interior,  instead  of  being  fitted  up  with  oolom- 
baria,  contained  rows  of  brackets  (tnutulos),  or 
short  stakes  projecting  horizontally  from  the 
wall  and  rising  tier  above  tier.  Over  each  row, 
the  lowest  of  which  was  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  hempen  mats  (tegeticuiae  oamudnM^) 
were  stretched,  on  which  the  birds  reposed  day 
and  night,  while  nets  were  drawn  tight  in  frost 
to  prevent  them  from  flyingabout,  which  wonjd 
have  rendered  them  lean.  They  fattened  readily 
in  harvest  time,  delighting  most  in  dry  wheat, 
of  which  one-half  modius  per  day  was  sufficient 
for  120  turtles,  or  in  millet  moistened  with 
sweet  wine.  (Varr.  iii.  8 ;  Colum.  viiL  9 ;  ?"^ 
H,  N.  X.  §  104  0:;  comp.  Plant.  Jfo«^.i.li*^J 
Juv.  vi.  36.) 

II.  VlVARFA. 
a,  Leporaria. 
Leporaria  anciently  were  small  walled  pa<*" 
docks,   planted  thickly    with    shrubs  to  give 
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skelter  ;  and  intended,  as  the  name  implies,  for 
the  reception  of  animab  of  the  hare  kind :  tiz. 
1.  The  common  grey  hare  (Itaiicum  hoc  nosirtanj 
4C.  ^emuay.    2.  The  moontain  or  white  hare  from 
the  Alps,  seldom  bronght  to  Rome  (Mi  candidi 
maty.      3.    Rabbits  (cimicti/i),   beliered    to    be 
nstires  of  Spain.    These,  at  least  the  first  and 
third,  bred  rapidlj,  were  caught   occasionally, 
ikmt  np  in  boxes,  fattened  and  told.     In  process 
«f  tinse,  the  name  leporariwn  was  changed  for 
the  mere  appropriate  term  BrifMrrpo^ttoy,  since 
a  raiiety  of  wild  animals,  snch  as  boars  Qxpri), 
«tags  (pervi),  and  roe  deer  (capreae)^  were  pro- 
cared  from  the  hnnter  (r«nator),  and  shut  up  in 
these  parks,  which  now  embraced  several  acres 
erea  In  Italy,  while  in  the  prorincea,  especially 
Timsalpine  Gsnl,  they  frequently  comprehended 
a  drenit  of  many  miles  of  hill  aiKl  swamp,  glade 
aad  foret.     This  space  was,  if  possible,  fenced 
by  a  wall   of  stone  and  lime,  or  of  unbumt 
brick  and  clay,  or,  where  the  extent  rendered 
erea  the  latter  too  costly,  by  a  strong  paling 
(woerrs)  formed   of  upright    stakes    (stipites) 
'drilkd  with  holes  (j)er  lotus  efforantur)  through 
whidt  poles  (omxteM)  were  passed  horizontally, 
the  wlK>le   of  oak  or  cork-tree  timber,  braced 
aad,  as  it  were,  latticed  by  planks  nailed  diagon- 
ally (srm  transcersii  ciatrare%   much   in  the 
ftiliioa  of  wooden  hurdles.     Even  in  the  largest 
•adcsures  it    was   necessary    to    support    the 
aatmils  in  winter,  and  in  those  of  moderate  size 
they  were  frequently  tamed  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  would  assemble  at  the  sound  of  a  horn 
to  meiTe  their  food.     (Varr.  iii.  12 ;  Colum.  iz. 
I;  Plin.  K  X,  viiL  §  217  ff.) 

Bees  {apes).  The  delight  experienced  in  the 
«ianag^»ent  of  thne  creatures  is  sufficiently 
$soT«i  by  the  space  and  care  devoted  to  the 
sabj^  in  Virgil,  and  by  the  singularly  minute 
insbnKtiois  contained  in  the  agricultural 
writen,  especially  in  ColumeUa,  who  derived 
iiis  materials  from  the  still  more  elaborate 
oomfalations  of  Hyginns  and  Celsus,  the  former 
hciag  the  author  of  a  regular  bee  calendar,  in 
which  the  various  precepts  for  the  guidance  of 
the  bee  £uider  (nneUarius,  apiarhts  ;  tuKirrovpyhs^ 
adUvjas)  were  arrang^  in  regular  order 
aoeerdiDg  to  the  seasons  and  days  of  the  year. 
The  methods  which  the  ancients  describe  differ 
little,  even  in  trifling  details,  from  those  fol- 
ieved  by  ourselves,  although  in  some  respects 
ear  praetiee  is  inferior,  since  they  never  de- 
stroyed a  hive  for  the  sake  of  its  contents,  but 
abstracted  a  portion  of  the  honey  only,  always 
iearing  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  support  of  the 
iasKts  in  winter ;  and  the  same  swarm,  occa- 
rioiaUy  reinforced  by  young  recruits,  might 
thos  continue  for  ten  years,  which  was  regained 
as  the  limit.  Our  superior  knowledge  of  natural 
history  has  however  enabled  us  to  determine 
that  the  chief  of  the  hive  b  always  a  female,  not 
a  male  (rex),  as  was  the  general  belief;  to  ascer- 
tain the  respective  duties  performed  by  the 
ijueen,  the  working  bees,  and  drones  (fuci  s. 
fores),  which  were  unknown  or  confounded; 
sad  to  reject  the  absurd  fancy,  to  which  how- 
ever we  are  indebted  for  the  most  charming 
episode  in  the  Georgics,  which  originated  with 
the  Greeks,  and  is  repeated  with  unhesitating 
faith  by  almost  every  authority,  that  swarms 
■ight  be  produced  by  spontaneous  generation 
Atom  the  putrescent  carcase  of  an  ox  (ex  bidtulo 
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corpore  putrefacto ;  and  hence  they  were  com- 
monly termed  fioriy§v4§s  by  the  poets,  and  by 
Archelaus  Bobs  ^ifitrns  vnr&T7ifi4ifa  rdicpa). 

The  early  Romans  placed  the  hives  in  niches 
hollowed  out  of  the  walls  of  the  farm-house 
itself,  under  the  shelter  of  the  eaves  (subter 
sttbgrundas)f  but  in  later  times  it  became  more 
common  to  form  a  regular  apiary  (apiarium, 
alvearhtm^  melhrium ;  fitXnrorpo^toVy  mcAit- 
Ti^),  sometimes  so  extensive  as  to  yield  5000 
pounds  of  honey  in  a  season.  This  was  a  small 
enclosure  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  villa, 
in  a  warm  and  sheltered  spot,  as  little  subject  as 
possible  to  great  variations  of  temperature,  or 
to  disturbances  of  anv  description  from  the  ele- 
ments or  from  animals ;  and  carefully  removed 
from  the  influence  of  fetid  exhalations,  such  as 
might  proceed  from  baths,  kitchens,  stables, 
dunghills,  or  the  like.  A  supply  of  pure  water 
was  provided,  and  plantations  were  formed  of 
those  plants  and  flowers  to  which  they  were  the 
most  attached,  especially  the  cytisus  and  thyme, 
the  former  as  being  conducive  to  the  health  of 
bees,  the  latter  as  afibrding  the  greatest  quantity 
of  honey  (aptissimum  ad  mellificium,  Varr.).  The 
yew  was  carefully  avoided,  not  because  in  itself 
noxious  to  the  swarm,  but  because  the  honey 
made  from  it  was  poisonous.  (Sic  mea  Cymeas 
fugiant  examina  taxos^  Verg.  Ed.  ix.  30.)  The 
hives  (ahi,  alvei,  alvearia,  lo^^Am),  if  stationary, 
were  built  of  brick  (domiciiia  iaterHms  facta)  or 
baked  dung  (ex  fimo) ;  if  moveable,  and  these 
were  considered  the  most  convenient,  were  hol- 
lowed out  of  a  solid  block,  or  formed  of  boards, 
or  of  wicker-work,  or  of  bark,  or  of  earthenware, 
the  last  being  accounted  the  worst,  because  more 
easily  affect^  by  heat  or  cold,  while  those  of 
cork  were  accounted  best.  They  were  perforated 
with  two  small  holes  for  the  insects  to  pass  in 
and  out,  were  covered  with  moveable  tops  to 
enable  the  mellarius  to  inspect  the  interior, 
which  was  done  three  times  a  month,  in  spring 
and  summer,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any 
fllth  which  might  have  accumulated,  or  any 
worms  that  might  have  found  entrance;  and 
were  arranged,  but  not  in  contact,  in  rows  one 
above  another,  care  being  taken  that  there 
should  not  be  more  than  three  rows  in  all,  and 
that  the  lowest  row  should  rest  upon  a  stone 
parnpet,  elevated  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  coated  with  smooth  stucco  to  prevent 
lizards,  snakes,  or  other  noxious  animals  from 
climbing  up. 

When  the  season  for  swarming  arrived,  the 
movements  which  indicated  the  approaching 
departure  of  a  colony  (examen)  were  watched 
unremittingly ;  and  when  it  was  actually  thrown 
off",  they  were  deterred  from  a  long  flight  by 
casting  dust  upon  them,  and  by  tinkling  sounds, 
being  at  the  same  time  tempted  to  alight  upon 
some  neighbouring  branch  by  rubbing  it  with 
balm  (apiastrum,  fttXico-o^vWoVf  s.  fi4\wov,  s. 
/ifXf^i/XXov),  or  any  sweet  substance.  When 
they  had  all  collected,  they  were  quietly  trans- 
ferred to  a  hive  similarly  prepared,  and,  if  they 
showed  any  disinclination  to  enter,  were  urged 
on  by  surrounding  them  with  a  little  smoke. 

If  quarrelsome,  their  pugnacity  was  repressed 
by  sprinkling  them  with  honey  water  (meiia)  or 
dust ;  if  lazy,  they  were  tempted  out  by  placing 
the  sweet-smelling  plants  they  most  loved,  chiefly 
apiastrum  or  thyme,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
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the  hire,  recoane  being  had  at  the  Mine  time  to  a 
slight  fumigation.  If  distracted  by  sedition  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  two  pretenders  to  the 
throne,  the  rivals  were  caught,  examined,  and  the 
least  promising  pnt  to  death.  In  bad  weather,  those 
stricken  down  and  disabled  by  cold  or  sadden 
rain  were  tenderly  collected,  placed  in  a  spot 
warmed  by  artificial  heat,  and  as  they  revived 
laid  down  before  their  hives.  When  the  weather 
for  any  length  of  time  prevented  them  from 
going  abroad,  they  were  fed  upon  honey  and 
water,  or  «pon  ligs  boiled  in  must  and  pounded 
into  a  paste. 

The  honey  harvest  (m^latio,  mellis  vindemiay 
cattratio  aivorunij  dies  caatrandif  fuXlr»ats)t  ac- 
cording to  Yarro,  took  place  three  times  a  year, 
but  more  usually  twi(»  only,  in  June  and  Octo- 
ber; on.  the  first  visitation  four-fifths,  at  the 
second  two-thirds  of  the  honey  was  abstracted ; 
but  these  proportions  varied  much  according  to 
the  season  and  the  strength  of  the  particular 
hive.  The  system  pursued  was  very  simple ;  the 
moveable  top  was  taken  off,  or  a  door  contrived 
in  the  side  opened,  the  bees  were  driven  away  by 
a  smoking  apparatus,  and  the  mellarius  cut  out 
with  peculiarly  formed  knives  as  much  of  the 
contents  as  he  thought  fit. 

The  comb  (^favus^  icriplow)^  which  was  the  pro- 
duct of  their  industry,  was  composed  of  wax 
(pera,  iaiphs)t  formed  into  hexagonal  cells  (sex- 
angtdis  celia),  the  geometrical  advantages  of 
which  were  soon  discovered  by  mathematicians, 
containing  fpr  the  most  part  honey  (met,  fi4?a)y 
but  also  the  more  solid  sweet  substance  com- 
monly called  bee-bread  (^propolis,  irp6iro\is)y  the 
classical  name  being  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the 
oircumstanoe  that  it  is  found  in  greatest  abun- 
dance near  the  entrance.  The  combs  were 
cemented  together,  and  the  crevices  in  the  hive 
daubed  over  with  a  glutinous  gum,  or  bee-glue, 
the  erithace  (ipiBdicn)  of  Varro  and  his  Greek 
authorities,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  with 
what  is  elsewhere  termed  melligo  (jitXirvfia), 
But  cf.  Conington  and  Keightley  on  Verg. 
Oeorg,  iv.  39. 

Columella  and  Palladius  describe  ingenious 
plans  for  getting  possession  of  wild  swarms 
(apes  silcestres,  ferae,  rtuticae,  as  opposed  to 
urbanaej  dcttres) ;  and  Pliny  notices  the  humble- 
bees,  which  constructed  their  nests  in  the  ground, 
but  seems  to  suppose  that  they  were  peculiar  to 
a  district  in  Asia  Minor.  The  marks  which 
distinguish  the  varieties  of  the  domestic  species 
will  be  found  detailed  by  the  different  authori- 
ties quoted  below.  (Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  ix.  40  ff. ; 
Aelian.  de  Anim.  i.  59, 60,  v.  10,  11 ;  Varr.  ii.  5, 
iii.  3,  16 ;  Verg.  Georg.  iv. ;  Oolum.  ix.  3,  &c., 
xi.  2  ;  Plin.  H.  K  xi.  §  11  ff. ;  Pallad.  i.  37-39, 
iv.  15,  V.  8,  vi.  10,  vii.  7,  ix.  7,  xL  13,  xii.  8.) 

Snails  (coclcac).  Certain  species  of  snails 
were  favourite  articles  of  food  among  the 
Romans,  and  were  used  also  medicinally  in 
diseases  of  the  lungs  and  intestines.  The  kinds 
most  prized  were  those  from  Reate,  which  were 
small  and  white ;  those  from  Africa,  of  middling 
size,  and  very  fruitful ;  those  called  so/iiana, 
also  from  Africa,  lar^ger  than  the  former;  and 
those  from  Illyria,  which  were  largest  of  all. 
The  place  where  they  were  preserved  (coclearium) 
was  sheltered  from  the  sun,  kept  moist,  and 
not  covered  over  nor  walled  in,  but  surrounded 
by  water,  which  prevented  the  escape  of  the 
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inmates,  who  were  very  prolific,  and  required 
nothing  except  a  few  bay  leaves  and  a  littlij 
bran.  They  were  fattened  by  ahatting  them  uf 
in  a  jar  smeared  with  boiled  must  and  flour^ 
and  perforated  with  holes  to  admit  air.  It  hsi 
been  recorded  that  an  individual  named  Fulviu;^ 
Uirpinus  constructed,  near  Tarquinii,  the  first 
coclearium  ever  formed  in  Italy,  a  short  time 
before  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey^ 
(Varr.  iii.  14 ;  Plin.  JT.  N,  ix.  §  173,  xxx.§  44; 
comp.  Sallust.  Jug.  93.) 

Dormice  (glires)  were  regarded  as  articles  of 
such  luxury  that  their  use  as  food  was  forbidden 
in  the  sumptuary  laws  of  the  more  rigid  censors; 
but,  notwithstanding,  a  glirarium  became  z 
common  appendage  to  a  villa.  It  was  a  small 
space  of  ground  surrounded  with  a  smooth  wail 
of  polished  or  stuccoed  stone,  planted  with 
acorn-bearing  trees  to  yield  food,  and  containing 
holes  (cam)  for  rearing  the  young.  They  were 
fattened  up  in  earthen  jars  (dolid)  of  a  peculiar 
construction,  upon  chestnuts,  walnuts,  and 
acorns.  (Varr.  iii.  15 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  riii.  §  223  f. : 
cf.  Martial,  iii.  58,  ziii.  59;  Petron.  31 ;  Amm. 
Marc  zxviii.  4.) 

&.  Piscinae, 

Lastly,  wo  may  say  a  few  words  upon  artificial 
fish-ponds,  which  were  of  two  kinds — fresh-water 
ponds  (piscinae  dulces\  and  salt-water  ponds 
(piscinae  salsae  s.  maritimae). 

The  former,  from  an  early  period,  had  fre- 
quently been  attached  to  ordinary   farms,  sod 
proved  a  source  of  gain;  the  latter  were  un- 
known until    the  last    half    century    of  the 
republic,  were  mere  objects  of  luxury,  and  were 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  richest  members 
of  the  community,  to  many  of  whom,  such  as 
Hirrius,   Philippus,   Lucullus,   and   Hortensius, 
who  are  sneeringly  termed  piscinarU  by  Cicero, 
they  became  objects  of  intense  interest.    These 
receptacles  were  constructed  at  a  vast  cost  on 
the  sea-coast,    a   succession    being    frequently 
formed  for  different  kinds  of  fish,  and  the  most 
ingenious  and  elaborate  contrivances   provided 
for  the  admission  of   the  tide    at    particalar 
periods,  and  for  regulating  the  temperature  of 
the  wator ;  large  sums  were  paid  for  the  stock 
with  which  they  were  filled,  consisting  chiefly 
of  mullets  and  muraenac ;  and  a  heavy  expense 
was  incurred  in  maintaining  them,  for  fishermen 
were  regularly  employed  to  catch  small  fry  for 
their  food,  and  when  the  weather  did  not  permit 
such  supplies  to  be  procured,  salt  anchovies  and 
the  like  were  purchased  in  the  market.     For 
the  most  part  they  yielded  no  return  whatever, 
during  the  lifetime  at  least  of  the  proprietors, 
for  the  inmates  were  regarded  as  pets,  and  fre- 
quently became  so  tame  as  to  answer  to  the 
voice  and  eat  from  the  hand.     When  sales  ^i 
take  place,   the  prices  were  very  high.    Thus 
Hirrius,  who  on  one  occasion  lent  Ca^r  6,000 
murnenae,    at    a    subsequent    period   obtained 
4,000,000  sesterces  (upwards  of  30,000/.)  for 
an  ordinary  villa,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
ponds  and  the  quantity  of  fish  they  contained. 

A  certain  Sergius  Grata,  a  short  tin»  before 
the  Marsic  War,  formed  artificial  oyster-beds 
(vioaria  ostrearum)  from  which  he  obtained  a 
large  revenue.  He  first  asserted  and  established 
the  superiority  of  the  shell-fish  from  the  Lucrine 
Lake,  which    have    always   maintained   their 
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oalebdtj,  altkongli  nodtt  the  anpiT«  less 
«si«eiiied  tlum  those  ^m  BriUin.  (Vur.  i^.  J^. 
uL  17;  Colmn.  riii.  16,  17;  Plin.  ^,  M,  ix, 
§  168;  acadAtt,i,  19.) 

<^  modern  treatises  connected  witli  the 
sQ2»ject  of  this  article  the  most  important  is 
Die]aoB*s  Husixmdry  of  M«  AndenU,  2  toIs. 
S««»  1786,  the  work  of  a  Scotch  clergyman,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  practical  details 
ef  agncohnre,  and  who  had  studied  the  Latin 
writers  with  great  care,  but  whose  schoUrabip 
was  unfoatttutely  so  imperfect  that  he  was  in 
maaj  instances  unable  to  interpret  correctly 
iheir  egressions.  Many  useful  and  acute  ob- 
Rrrataoas  will  be  found  in  the  Economic 
PidiUqm  ties  MomainSy  by  Dureau  de  la  Malle, 
2  tmiKs,  8tq.  Paris,  1840,  but  he  also  is  far 
inm  being  accurate,  and  he  is  embarrassed 
thnmghout  by  Tery  erroneous  riews  with  regard 
td  the  ntc  of  interest  among  the  Romans,  and 
bj  the  singular  misconception  that  from  "the 
upalsien  of  the  kings  until  the  end  of  the 
Sccsod  Puuc  War  the  law  forbade  any  Roman 
dihm  to  possess  more  than  7  jugers  of  land 
(roL  iL  p.  2).*  Those  who  desire  to  compare  the 
^rieoiture  of  modem  Italy  with  ancient  usages 
wifl  do  well  to  consult  Arthur  Young's  TravelB 
ia  Bd^y  and  the  Appendix  of  Symonds;  the 
JqriaiUttn  Toscame  of  J.  C.  L.  Slmonde  de 
SoBODdi,  thft  historian,  8to.  G^nire,  1801 ;  and 
f^ttrw  icnies  ifltaHe  a  Charles  Pictet  par  M: 
^idb'a  de  CkSteamdeuXy  8vo.,  Paris,  2Qd  ed< 
IBa.  [W.  R.]    [A.S.  W.] 

A6RIHEX8012B&    The  business  or  pro- 
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of  a  land-aurveyor  appears  not  to  hare 
^  any  special  organization  or  state  recognition, 
at  any  nte  until  late  in  the  history  of.  Rome. 
At  fin*  the  augurs  directed  the  laying  out  of  a 
town  or  colony,  but  no  doubt  they  had  assist- 
ants for  the  mechanical  duties.  The  older  term 
specially  for  a  surreyor  was  firUtor,  and  is  used 
by  PIsntBs  (^Focn.  48),  and  Cicero  {Agr,  iL  13, 
34;  ii  20,  53).  The  latter  also  uses  decern" 
ft^iPhU.  xiiL  18,  37).  The  ordinary  term 
a  impeiial  times  was  m^nsor  (Colnm.  v.  1,  33  ; 
Kg.  10,  1,  4;  11,  6 ;  Non.  p.  63>  Metator 
apfcazs  to  hare  been  applied  only  to  military 
•MTfTOTs  (Cic  Pha,  j\,  5,  12;  xir.  4;  Front. 
^reL  ii.  7,  §  12).  Vegetins  (de  Be  Mil,  iL  7) 
describes  meiaior  as  one  who  selected  the 
?waiid  for  the  camp,  menwr  as  one  who  mea- 
iored  out  the  ground.  The  real  distinction 
s«aat  was  perhaps  that  between  the  skilled 
<^5cw  and  the  subordinate.  But  mensor,  in 
gtaersl  use,  is  certainly  not  confined  to  the 
lower  ranks.  Under  the  empire  a  body  of 
•ffidal  meiaorea  existed  to  arrange  quarters  for 
tke  army  on  march.  The  Justinian  Code  has, 
n  one  place  (Just.  Cod,  xii.  40,  5),  metator^ 
when  the  Theodosian  has  mensor.  The  pro* 
^■ow  of  the  art  were  also  called  Gromatici 
(Hypn.  Munit.  Castr.  11),  and  the  teachers 
9»metrae  (cf.  Colum.  v.  1,  §  4). 

"Hit  state  required  surveyors  chiefly  for  three 
P«Tposes;  laying  out  land  for  a  colony,  or  other 
firtrihutions  of  land  among  citizens  or  soldiers, 


*  Uflcfol  remarks  will  also  be  foand  in  the  notes  to 
fte  Edogues  and  Geerglca  of  Vlr^  by  KelghUey.  a 
••and  scholar,  and  familiar  ^ith  modem  Italian  has- 
^•■fay.  and  In  I^.  Daubenj's  Ucturet  on  Howum 
AaftMddy  ^OKlbnl^  1897). 


measuring  and  registering  the  land  for  the 
census,  and  military  operations,  such  as  laying 
out  a  camp,  or  measuring  the  breadth  of  rivers 
and  height  of  mountains.  But  their  services 
were  also  required  both  by  the  state  and  by 
individuals  to  survey  and  mark  the  boundaries 
of  estates,  to  re-discover  lost  boundaries,  or  give 
a  decision  or  advice  (jwMoare  out  advocaticmem 
praettare,  Grcnn.  p.  35)  in  many  questions  of 
dispute.  Soldiers  were  of  course  employed  for 
camp  purposes,  and  also  frequently  for  other 
state-surveys  {Grom.  pp.  91  sq.,  121,  244,  251). 
Rullus  proposed  to  take  with  him  for  executing 
his  agrarian  law  two  hundred  fin^ores  from  the 
equestrian  order  (Cic.  Agr.  u.  13,  34). 

Meneores,  along  with  many  other  artificers 
and  professional  persons,  were  freed  from  the 
more  burdensome  civil  duties  (Dig.  50,  6,  7). 
And,  as  their  work  was  regarded  as  of  an 
honourable  character,  their  payment  was  a 
honorarium^  and  the  relation  of  hiring  was  not 
properly  applicable  to  their  services,  so  that  the 
civil  law  gave  no  remedy  for  a  false  report,  even 
though  maliciously  false,  and  the  praetor  had  to 
give  an  action  on  the  case  (in  factum).  Neither 
want  of  skill  nor  negligence  (unless  gross  negli- 
gence) was  a  ground  of  action  (D.  11,  6,  1). 
Teachers  of  the  art  (geometrae)  were  freed  by 
Constantius  from  civil  duties  generally  (Cod,  x. 
66,  2),  but  not  from  acting  as  guardians,  any 
more  than  were  teachers  of  the  civil  law  (Vat 
/v.  150;  Dig.  27,  1,  22;  Cod,  Theod,  xiii. 
4,  3).  The  position  was  evidently  regarded 
as  of  a  lower  rank.  Some  Constitutions  of 
Theodosius  contained  in  the  Gromatical  collec- 
tion, assigning  the  surveyors  large  fees,  and,  if 
students,  the  rank  of  clariatimiy  if  professors 
that  of  spectabiieay  are  regarded  by  Rudorff; 
Mommsen,  and  others  as  forgeries.  The  sur- 
veyors do  however  appear  to  have  had  the  rank 
of  perfecUssimi  (Rudorff,  Grom.  Inst,  p.  322). 

The  services  of  the  land-surveyors  were  re- 
sorted to  in  disputes  (jurgia  in  older  language, 
controversiae  in  the  Gromatict)  about  land,  when 
the  question  turned  primarily  or  incidentally  on 
the  boundary  between  neighbours,  or  on  the 
position  or  size  of  pieces  of  land,  which  had 
been  marked  out  by  bounds  and  were  the  subject 
of  a  claim  or  liable  to  tax  or  duties.  They  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  questions  of  law  which, 
might  be  involved,  but  solely  with  the  ascer- 
tainment by  their  technical  knowledge  of  the 
true  boundary,  and  with  the  interpretation  of 
the  official  or  private  charts  or  records,  or  of 
the  inscriptions,  or  of  the  symbolical  meaning  of 
the  stones,  posts,  or  other  marks  of  boundaries 
(Grom,  p.  281).  The  disputes  which  arose 
touching  land,  so  far  as  the  land-surveyors  were 
concerned,  belonged  to  one  of  two  classes — define 
or  de  locOf  Le.  they  related  to  the  boundary  of 
the  land  only,  or  to  a  piece  of  the  land  itself. 
Under  the  former  head  came  disputes  whether 
boundary  stones  had  been  removed  (de  positione 
terminorum),  or  where  ran  the  straight  line  indi- 
cated by  certain  poets  (de  rigore),  or  what  trust- 
worthy indication  of  the  true  boundary  were  to 
be  found.  Under  the  latter  head  (de  loco,  cf. 
Dig.  50,  16,  60)  came  questions  as  to  owner- 
ship or  possession,  or  the  correspondence  in  acre- 
age of  the  land  occupied  by  a  person  with  that 
registered  or  assigned  to  him  or  his  predecessor 
(de  modo)]  or  whether  the  land  belonged  wholly 
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to  the  public,  or  was  8ul>ject  to  a  public  right  of 
road,  or  was  an  oddment,  or  was  abandoned  and 
shut  out  from  the  assignment,  or  belonged  to 
some  religions  body  or  purpose,  or  to  a  tomb,  or 
was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  contiguous 
community,  or  that  of  a  more  distant  colony.  To 
the  same  head  belong  also  questions  of  accretion 
by  the  action  of  water  (ailuvio)^  and  of  damage 
caused  by  a  neighbour's  action  in  increasing  the 
flow  of  rain-water  on  to  the  adjoining  land 
(pp.  9-24,  37-58,  123-134).  The  two  classes 
had  this  distinction  in  law,  that  questions  of  a 
boundary  (de  fine\  if  within  fire  feet,  were 
according  to  the  Twelre  Tables  to  be  decided  by 
three  experts  as  arbiters,  and  any  claim  of 
usucapion  was  to  be  dbregarded.  Questions  of 
a  piece  of  land  {de  loco)  were  settlec^  by  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals,  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
experts,  as  particular  circumstances  might  re- 
quire. A  lex  MamiiiOy  perhaps  passed  in  Cicero's 
time  (Cic.  £«/.  i.  21,  55),  substituted  a  single 
arbiter  for  the  three.  A  Constitution  of  A.D.  385 
removed  the  restriction  of  fire  feet,  and  com- 
mitted all  disputes  of  this  class  to  the  decision 
of  an  expert,  provided  they  were  capable  of 
settlement  by  skilful  ascertainment  of  the  old 
boundary  line  {Cod,  Th,  ii.  26,  4).  A  later 
Constitution  of  A.D.  392  restored  the  old  distinc- 
tion {ib.  s.  5).  Justinian  again  removed  the 
distinction,  and  allowed,  in  all  such  cases,  a  pre- 
scription of  thirty  years  {Cod.  Just.  iii.  39,  5, 
6).  The  collection  of  the  Gromatici  does  not  con- 
tain this  change  of  Justinian's.  Knrlowa  {Beitr, 
p.  141,  §  1)  takes  a  different  view  of  these  Con- 
stitutions from  the  above,  which  is  the  view 
generally  taken. 

The  writings  of  the  Gromatici  which  are  ex- 
tant contain  short  treatises  of  about  the  2nd 
century  after  Christ,  by  Frontinus  (embedded  in 
a  commentary  of  a  later  writer  called  Agennius 
Urbicus),  by  Siculus  Flaccus,  and  by  apparently 
two  writers  bearing  the  name  of  Uyginus; 
several  short  mathematical  treatises  of  uncertain 
date  by  Balbus,  Nipsus,  a  so-called  Boethius,and 
others ;  extracts  from  official  registers,  probably 
of  the  5th  century,  of  the  colonial  and  other 
surveys  of  lands,  chieffy  in  Italy;  lists  and 
descriptions  of  different  kinds  of  boundary 
stones ;  extracts  from  the  Theodosian  code,  and 
one  title  (x.  1)  of  Justinian's  Digest ;  an  obscure 
and  barbarous  tract  {casae  littcrarum)  by  one 
Innocentius,  supposed  to  be  school  exercises  in 
land-surveying,  and  some  other  short  pieces. 
The  origin  and  date  of  the  collection  is  unknown. 
The  principal  treatises  are  in  two  Wolfenbiittel 
MSS.,  viz.  Codex  Aroerianus  of  the  6th  or  7th 
century,  which,  however,  does  not  contain  Siculus 
Flaccus,  and  Codex  Gudianw  of  the  9th  or  10th 
century.  Kiebuhr  awakened  modern  interest  in 
these  writers  (see  the  Appendix  to  his  Horn.  Hist. 
vol.  ii.  £ng.  Tr.X  and  in  1848  Lachmann's  critical 
edition  (based  partly  on  Blume's  researches  pub- 
lished in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  vols.  v.  vii.)  appeared 
and  superseded  all  earlier  editions.  In  1852  a 
second  volume  was  published,  containing  essays 
on  the  MSS.  by  Blume,  on  the  text  by  Lach- 
mann,  and  on  the  list  of  colonies  by  Mommoen, 
as  well  as  a  •  careful  and  learned,  though  some- 
nvhat  fanciful,  treatise  on  the  whole  subject  by 
Rudorff*,  who  had  previously  published  an  essay 
on  the  action  for  regulating  boundaries  in  the 
Zeits,  Qesch,  Bechtsw,  vol.  x.  [H.  J.  R.] 
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AGBIMETA'TIO.  In  the  origin  of  a  con 
munity  land  has  been  acquired  either  by  occap; 
ing  what  is  vacant,  or  by  conquest  from  a  pr* 
vious  occupier.  The  community  from  time  1 
time  regulates  how  it  shall  be  held  by  ii 
members,  whether  in  common  or  by  separat 
families  or  by  individuals,  and  what  traosfei 
from  one  to  another  shall  be  allowed  or  protedi 
or  enforced  (cf.  Cic.  Off*  i.  7,  21).  For  sue 
purposes  land  has  to  be  defined,  definition  n 
quires  boundaries  to  be  declared,  and  naturall 
brings  with  it  measurement  and  land  surveyiD 
in  general. 

1.  The  Roman  land-surveyors  (whose  writini 
will  be  here  referred  to  by  the  pages  of  Lacb 
mann's  edit.)  make  three  g^eat  classes  {qvali 
tales)  of  land :  one  divisus  et  adsignatusy  anothe 
mensura  per  extremitatem  oomprehensusy  a  thin 
arcifinius  qui  nulla  mensura  oontmetur  (p.  1),  i/ 
land  divided  and  marked  out,  land  surroandn 
by  a  measured  boundary,  and  land  not  meaiurec 
at  all. 

The  word  arcifinius  was    derived   by  Vam 
from  arcere,  and  he  has   been  followed  by  th« 
Roman  surveyors  and  by  (apparently)  all  modem 
writers,    Varro    understanding    hosteSf    others 
vicinum,  others  fines  (pp.  6,  137,  284,  369;  aod 
Rudorff",  Grom,  Inst.  p.  251).     This  derirstion 
b  certainly  wrong,  for  it  is  not  conformable  to 
the  laws  of  Latin  composition,  and  another  deri- 
vation is  almost  demonstrably   right.      Proper 
components  of  such  a  word  are  arcus  and  fms. 
A  bow  as  seen  in  ancient  figures  was  composed 
of  two  horns  joined  by  a  straight  piece,  each 
horn  having  a  double  curve,  and  the  bow  wu 
thus  a  type  of  an  irregularly  curved  or  warj- 
line.     Now  see  Balbus's  words  (98):  Extrtmi- 
tatium  genera  sunt  duo^  unum  qttod  per  rigorm 
observatur,  alterum  quod  per  fiexus:  rigor  est 
quidquid  inter  duo  signa  teluti  in  modmn  llneae 
rectum  perspidtur  :  per  flexusy  quidquid  seatndm 
locorum  naturam  curvatur,  ut  in  agris  ardfinHs 
solet  •  .  .  Quidquid  in  agro  mensorii  qperis  oauM 
ad  finem  rectum  faerity  rigor  appellat>/r  .  .  . 
Flexuosa  linea  (distinguished  from  straight  and 
curved  lines)  est  multiformis^  velut  arcorum  out 
jugorum  aut  fiuminum  ;  in  quorum  simiiitudiHen 
et  arcifiniorum  agrorum  extremitas  finitur.    Sec 
also  pp.  12,  31,  and  the  figure  in  312  referring 
to   p.  342.      Ager  arcifinius  is   therefore  land 
"  bow- bounded,"  i.e.  bounded   with  a  natural 
wavy  line,  as  opposed  to  land  bounded  by  the 
artificial  straight  lines  of  the  surveyor. 

2.  If  a  conquered  territory  or  part  of  it  vrai 
to  be  assigned  to  Roman  citizens,  as,  for  instance, 
in  founding  a  colony,  the  land  was  dirided  and 
marked  off  in  plots  according  to  a  regular  plan. 
The  surveyor  placed  himself  facing  due  west, 
and  drew  one  line  due  east  and  west,  and  another 
crossing  at  right  angles,  i.e.  due  north  and  south. 
Along  these  Tines  were  set  out  two  wide  baJw 
{limites).     The  east  and  west  balk  was  called 
decumanus ;  the  north  and  south  balk  was  called 
kardo.      All   balks  parallel  to  the  decumanus 
were  prorsi  limiteSy  all   parallel  to  the  ^ 
were    transversiy    but    were    often    all   call*^ 
decumani  and    kardines    respectively,  the  two 
principals    being    distinguished    as   decumonus 
maximus  and  hardo  maximus.    The  others  wew 
numbered  from   the   centre   crossing-point,  sJl 
the  north  and  south  balks  in  front  of  the  tow 
maximus  being  ultra  kardinem  mas^  all  behiw 
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it  heaag  dtra  hardmem  max. ;  and  all  the  east 

and  w&t  balks  being  dextra  decumanwn  max.  if 

«n  the  snrrejor'a  right  of  the  decumanua  maxi" 

mm,  and  those  being  smistra  decvmanum  max, 

vhich  were  oo  the  snrTeyor'a  left  of  the  aame. 

"Oe  eombinatioo  of  these  terras  gare  a  ready 

JMcription  of  anj  balk  or  block  of  land.    The 

half  in  front  of  the  sarreyor,  ue,  the  western, 

was  called  abo  pars  taUioa  ;  the  half  behind,  ie, 

the  eastern,  pars  postka  (pp.  27,  303).      The 

^Tes  are  also  spoken  of  as  ager  dextratus^ 

tmittratuSf  citratus,  uUratus  (or  pars  dextraia, 

itc),  being  respectiTelj,  according  to  the  normal 

aRaagement  of  the    balks,  the  northern  and 

SMth^n,  the  eastern  and  western  halves ;  and 

the  quarters  being  denoted  bj  a  comlnnation,  e.g. 

tiger  mtfratta  et  dex^ratus  for  the  north-western 

fBBiler,  Ssc  (pp.  247,  290  $qq,). 

The  Beasnrement  was  by  a  ten-foot  rod,  per' 
ikn  decempeda,  either  substantire  (perticd)  or 
aijectiTc  (dlnonpAib)  being  often  used  alone  to 
<iei»te  it  (r^.  Prop.  ir.  1,  130;  Hor.  Od.  ii.  15, 
U>    Twelve  rods  or  120  feet  was  an  actus  (».<?. 
eae  plraghing  length,  Plin.  Jff.  N,  zviU.  §  9 ; 
Cdwn.  n.  2,  27).      A  square  actits  contained 
H^M  square  feet,  and  ajugerum  was  an  oblong 
Tcetangle,  composed  of  two  square  actus,  con- 
tsiaing  28,800  square  feet,  being  24  rods  long  by 
12  rods  bread.     The  amount  originally  assigned 
te  each  dtixen  was  2  jugera  (about  equal  to  1^ 
^Q^X  together  forming  a  square  plot  called 
kire^am  (^**quod  heredcm  sequeretur  ;**    comp. 
**her«fitavient  ">     A  hundred  of  these  plots, 
fnaiii^  a  square  of  20  actus  or  240  rods  each 
way,  was  a  centuria  (Varr.  R.  M,  i.  10 ;  Grom. 
pp.  %hj  153>      The   century  was  the  normal 
TmH  of  ^vision  of  the  colony,  as  the  jugerum 
was  the  aoraial  unit  of  the  centuria.     Between 
the  ceataiics  ran  the  iimiteSy  those  forming  the 
principal  dirisioiis  being  broader  than  the  others. 
The  iialk  ahng  the  line  of  the  meridian  was 
eaUed  isrdb,  from  being  as  it  were  the  hinge  or 
aris  OB  whic^  the  heavens  revolved ;  that  cross- 
fig  it  was  called  decumanusy  dividing  the  realm 
tf  %ht  (south)  from   the   realm  of  darkness 
(aarth).     The  word   has  been  the  subject  of 
Bssy  bad   etymologies  (RudorflT,    Gram,    Inst. 
p.  343).     But  it  is  certainly  the  ordinary  adjec- 
tive, Hifaning  the  balk  *^  of  the  tenth."     Each 
fide  ef  the  century  contained  10  heredia,  and 
the  balk  bounding  the  century  was  therefore  a 
balk  ''of  (ie,  adjmning)  the  tenth"  heredium. 
When  kardo  was  taken  for  the  name  of  the 
BOfth  and  south  lines,  decumanus  was  confined  to 
the  east  and  west  balks,  which  would  come  at 
every  tenth  kerednurif  measuring  along  a  hxrdo 
(Xisscn,  Tempiwriy  p.  12,  gives  a  more  artificial 
explanatJon)w     Every  fifth  balk,  counting  from 
In^  not  inclusive  of  the  decumanus  or  kardo, 
was  called   limes    qvmtarius:  the  others  were 
eaDed  in  Italy  su&ncncivt  (**  slightly  cleared  "), 
and  were    nwed   as    occupation  roads  for  the 
famers  to  carry  off  their  produce.    The  prin- 
cipal  balks  were   also  called  actuardy    **  car- 
ria^  roads  "  (Dig.  8,  3,  1),  and  were  usually 
pahlic  roads    of    considerable  breadth  (fircm, 
pp.  120, 175 :  compare  the  metaphor  in  Verg. 
An.  ii.  323).     Thus  in  the  colonies  founded  by 
the  Gracchi,  by  Sulla  and  by  Augustus,  the  decu* 
SMatct  max.  was  to  be  40  feet  broad,  the  kardo 
■or.  20  feet,  the  other  actuarU  {i.e.  the  qutn- 
tarS)  to  be  12  feet,  whilst  the  tubnincivi  were  to 
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be  8  feet.  This  last  breadth  was  that  required 
by  the  XII.  Tables  for  a  private  road  (Fest.  *.  v. 
viae:  cp.  Bruns,  p.  299  ;  Dig.  8,  3,  18).  What 
in  Italy  were  called  subruncivi  were  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  mere  lines  of  division,  and 
hence  called  ImearU  {Gram,  pp.  168,  169 :  cf. 
p.  212). 

3.  The  centuries  were  marked  by  a  stone  at 
each  corner.  The  law  of  the  Augustan  colonies, 
which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
model  for  others,  also  prescribed  that  these 
comer  stones  should  be  of  flint  or  millstone  or 
the  like,  polished,  round,  a  foot  in  diameter  and 
four  feet  in  length,  of  which  2|feet  should  be 
sunk  in  the  ground  (p.  194).  Hyginus  recom- 
mends the  fellowing  system  of  inscriptions. 
The  stones  on  the  chief  decuman  and  kardo  to  be 
inscribed  on  the  front;  the  rest  on  the  sides. 
Beginning  with  these  two  principal  balks,  each 
stone  along  them  was  to  be  marked  with  the 
notes  of  the  decuman  and  kardo  adjacent.  Thus, 
at  the  comer  where  the  decumanus  maximus  was 
crossed  by  the  second  kardo,  the  stone  would  be 
marked  on  the  top  with  D  M  or  D  i  for  decumanus 
maximus,  otherwise  called  primus,  and  K  ii  for 
kardo  secundus,  i.e.  the  next  kardo  to  the  kardo 
maximus.  The  inscriptions 
were  generally  so  put  as  to 
occupy  only  three-quarters 
of  the  surface.  The  first 
four  centuries  to  be  marked 
were  those  immediately  ad- 
jacent at  each  angle  of  the 
central  crossing  point.  Each 
of  these  centuries  would 
have  the  decumanus  maximus  on  one  side  and 
the  kardo  maximus  on  an  adjoining  side,  and 
three  comers  would  thus  be  on  these  principal 
balks.  The  fourth  comer  was  called  the  an- 
gulus  clusaris,  "  closing  corner ;  **  it  was  diagon- 
ally opposite  to  the  centre  crossing ;  and  on  this 
was  inscribed  the  full  technical  description  of 
the  century.  Thus,  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  north-west  century  was  marked  with  a  stone 
inscribed  D  D I V  K  i,  i.e.  dextra  decumanum  pri- 
mum,  ultra  kardinem  primum,  being  the  century 
on  the  surveyor's  right  hand  and  in  front.  The 
south-west  comer  of  the  south-west  century 
was  marked  8  D  i  v  K  I,  i.e.  sinistra  dec.,  &c. ; 
the  south-east  comer  was  marked  s  Di  K  K  i,  i.e, 
sinistra  dec.  primwn,  kitra  kardinem  primum, 
being  the  century  behind  the  surveyor  on  his 
left.  The  north-east  century  was  marked 
D  D I K  K  I.  The  next  century  east,  and  on  the 
right  of  the  decumanus  maximus,  would  be  beyond 
the  kardo  secundus ;  and  its  name  would  be  on 
the  stone  at  the  north-east  comer,  i.e.  the  comer 
furthest  from  the  principal  crossing.  These 
names  of  the  centuries  were  put  not  on  the  tops 
but  on  the  sides  of  the  stones,  because  they 
would  often  be  of  considerable  length,  e.g, 
DD  LXXXXTiii  V  K  LXXV.  (p.  173),  i.e.  a  remote 
century  in  the  north-west  region  on  the  right  of 
the  98th  decuman  and  beyond  the  75th  kardo. 
The  inscriptions  had  to  be  written  on  the  stone 
downwards  (p.  195  ;  see  however  p.  111).  This 
systematic  marking  of  the  centuries  by  the 
number  of  the  adjacent  decuman  and  kardo,  the 
numbers  all  starting  from  the  centre  crossing, 
enabled  a  surveyor  on  examining  a  series  of 
these  stones  to  say  in  what  region  of  the  district 
he  was,  and  by  comparison  with  the  heavens, 
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whether  the  deoumanus  and  the  kardo  had  their 
normal  directions  respectively  of  east  and  west 
and  of  north  and  south  (p.  290).  Sometimes 
stones  were  put  only  on  the  main  balks  and 
oaken  posts  on  the  minor  ones  (p.  112).  Augus- 
tus directed  all  the  century  marks  to  be  of 
stone,  and  the  marks  put  to  distinguish  one 
man's  allotment  from  another's  to  be  oak 
(p.  172). 

4.  The  earliest  allotments  were  two  jugcra 
(Liy.  IT.  47 ;  Grom,  p.  153) ;  later  we  read  of 
2\  jugera  (Lir.  ri.  161),  2}  and  3  (ib.  viii.  11) ; 
of  3^  {ib.  V.  24),  of  5  (i6.  ixxix.  55),  of  6  (i6. 
44),  of  7  (ib.  T.  30),  which  last  was  often  re- 
garded as  a  standard  amount  (Val.  M.  iv.  4,  1 1 ; 
Plin.  H,N,  xviii.  §  18),  though  larger  amounts 
are  also  mentioned,  e.g.  8  and  10  (Ut.  zxix.  55), 
even  in  one  case  of  51^  jugcra  (ib.  xli.  13) ;  and 
Hyginus  (p.  199)  speaks  of  one-third  of  a  century 
(=66]  jugera)  as  if  it  were  not  unosnal.  The 
quantity  assigned  as  one  lot  was  not  necessarily 
continuous :  e.g.  of  the  66]  jvgcra,  6]  might  be 
in  one  century,  15  in  another,  and  45  in  another 
(p.  204).  The  quantity  depended  primarily  on 
the  extent  of  the  divisible  land,  and  the  number 
of  the  recipients ;  but  the  rule  of  equal  distri- 
bution was  not  always  followed.  In  the  assign- 
ments to  soldiers  army  rank  was  regarded,  a 
common  soldier  receiving  one  lot,  and  higher 
ranks  1|  or  2  lots,  aud  even  in  republican  times 
at  Frentinum  20  jugera  were  given  to  each  foot- 
soldier,  40  to  each  horse-soldier.  In  the  Latin 
colony  of  Bononia  the  amounts  were  respectively 
50  and  70  jugera  (Liv.  xxxv.  9 ;  xxxvii.  57). 
At  Aquileia  the  foot-soldiers  had  50  jugera^  the 
centurions  100,  the  cavalry  140  each  (Liv.  xl. 
34).  The  quality  of  the  land  was  also  regarded, 
its  goodness  being  sometimes  compensated  by  a 
reduction  of  the  quantity  (pp.  156,  159 ;  cf. 
Suet.  Aug,  49).*  In  the  Augustan  rules  (no 
doubt  following  older  precedents)  the  measure- 
ment and  assignment  of  the  land  was  to  be  car- 
ried ^  where  the  bill-hook  and  plough  had 
gone  "(^ua  falx  et  arator  ierit,  pp.  112,  201), 
i.e.  so  far  as  it  had  been  cleared  and  ploughed 
(see  Cicero's  remarks,  Hull.  ii.  25,  §  67). 
Hyginus  held  thnt  this  did  not  necessarily  con- 
fine it  to  land  actually  cultivated,  but  that  some 
woodland  or  pasture  might  usefully  form  part 
though  not  the  whole  of  an  allotment  (p.  203). 

The  straight  lines  of  the  Roman  limitation 
were  carried  out  regardless,  so  far  as  possible, 
of  natural  obstructions.  Hence  a  century  would 
often  include  part  of  a  river,  and  thus  water  as 
well  as  land  fall  into  an  allotment.  This  was 
indeed  necessary  where  the  total  territory  was 
small,  and  convenience  often  compensated  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  assigned.  But  with 
large  rivers  like  the  Po,  spreading  from  winter 
torrents  far  beyond  their  banks,  it  was  found 
better  to  except  from  this  distribution  not  only 
the  bed  of  the  river,  but  a  considerable  margin 
along  it  also  (pp.  51,  120,  157).  In  the  same 
way  the  balks  were  sometimes  included  in  the 
centuries,  t.^.  hulf  the  balk  in  each  adjacent 
century.  Sometimes  where  the  balks  were 
broad,  these  (and  often  public  highways  also) 
were  excepted  from  the  distribution  (pp.  120, 

*  A  problem  in  modem  books  of  land-sarvejing  is  to 
set  oat  a  quality  line  so  as  to  give  the  right  quantity  in 
a  field  of  variable  value. 
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158).  But,  whether  excepted  or  not,  there  was 
a  right  of  road  along  them  either  for  the  public, 
or  at  least  for  the  neighbours.  In  some  esses, 
as  the  land  distributed  had  been  preriouslj 
occupied  by  the  conquered  people,  the  rigorous 
line  of  the  balks  would  pass  through  a  (arm- 
house  (villo)^  and  the  owner  then  put  gates  and 
a  porter  to  let  the  people  through.  But  if  he 
did  not  mind  giving  up  more  land,  he  might 
apparently  deflect  the  public  right  of  way,  pro- 
vided the  circuitous  road  was  not  inconvenient 
(pp.  121,  158,  159). 

Considerable  resnect  in  some  ways  was  shown 
to  the  former  proprietors  and   their  arrange- 
ments.   Any    sacred   places,    groves,   temples, 
tombs,  public  waterworks,  public  drains  (fouae), 
or  drains  between  neighbours,  roads,  &C.,  were 
allowed  to  remain  subject  to  the  same  rights 
and  use  as  before  (pp.  120,  157).     The  existing 
proprietors  sometimes,  from  their  rank  or  influ- 
ence or  friendship  (the  case  of  Virgil  is  knownX 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  own  lands,  or  else, 
if  a  man's  lands  were  scattered,  a  larger  con- 
tinuous area  was  given  him  in  one   place  to 
make  up  for  the  separated    parts  which  were 
taken  for  distribution  (pp.  155,  117,  130).    A 
whole  town  indeed  might  be  locally  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  limitation,  bat  be  exempted 
and  left  in  its  former  condition  (p.  118;  cf.  Oc. 
Fam.  xiii.  4).     Barren  parts,  woods,  &c.,  were 
often  not  assigned,  but  either  reserved  for  sob- 
sequent   disposal  or  granted   (concesta)  to  the 
colony  as  a  whole  or  to  individuals,  frequently 
to  the  neighbouring  proprietors,  to  be  held  as 
common  land  for  pasture  (ager  oompaacuuSf  pp. 
196,  201).    Such  places  would  rarely  or  nerer 
coincide  exactly  with  the  area  of  a  century,  and 
the  remainder  of  that  century  was  an  oddment 
(subsecivum).    Other  oddments  were  made  at  the 
extremity  of  the  limitation,   the    ground  not 
allowing   of    complete    rectangular    centuries 
(pp.  7,    155).    In   the  colony  of  Emerita,  in 
Lusitaiua,  a  very  large  dbtrict  was  surveyed 
and  marked  out,  but    not   fully  assigned.    A 
number  of  veterans  were  settled  at  the  extreme 
border,  and  others  at  the  colony  itself  and  near 
the  river  Anas.      The  intervening  district  re* 
ceived  two  additions  of  colonists  subsequently, 
but  there  was  land  yet  left,  which  was  utilised 
apparently  by  such  of  the  colonists  as  chose. 
This  land*  also  came  under  the  class  of  subatdw 
(pp.  51,  201).    But  if  land  within  the  extreme 
bounds  (Jinet)  of  the  district  was  not  wholly 
divided  by  limites — as,  for  instance,  if  it  had 
not  been  cultivated  and  was  therefore  unfit  for 
assignment — it  was  called  abandoned  and  shut 
out  (relictus  et  extra  clusus,  p.  55)  from  the 
regularly   assigned    district.     In   such   a  case 
Hyginus  recommended  that  the  bounds  should 
be  surveyed  and   fixed   by  a  system  of  right 
angles,  and   boundary   stones   be   erected.    la 
certain  places  stone  altars  should  bear  on  one 
side  the  name  of  the  colony,  on  the  other  the 
name    of  the    neighbours   abutting   (adfines); 
where  the  bounds   made  an  angle,   the  altars 
should    be  triangular.    If   the   boundary  was 
rock,  marks  and  (if  possible)  inscriptions  should 
be   put  upon  the  rocks  themselves  in  liea  of 
stones  (p.  198). 

5.  As  a  general  principle,  land  was  divided 
by  balks  in  order  to  be  marked  out  to  persons 
(adsignatus)  as  their   property;    but  divisioD 
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one  thing  aod  mangmneot  was  another  (p. 
S4>.     AAer  ihe  sorrej  waa  completed,  sometimes 
it  waa  foozid  that  there  was  more  land  than  was 
wanted   lor  asaignment»  and  that  some  of  it, 
being  baxren,  was  not  suitable  for  assignment. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  land  might  prove  not 
oengh  for  all  the  intended  assignees,  and  then 
oecasMoallj'  other  land  described,  but  not  di- 
Tided    by    balks,   was  assigned    to    additional 
dtixens  ooiside  of  the  regular  limits  (p.  160). 
And  aooetimes  part  of  a  century,  or  even  two 
or  BM«  complete  centuries  (lati  /wufi),  were 
restored  to  tlieir  old  proprietors  on  their  de- 
daring  the  qvantitj  of  their  former  holdings 
(pp.  156,  160>     Neither  the  land  assigned  nor 
the  land  restored  was  subject  to  a  ground  rent 
{uetigml%      But   such  a   rent  was  imposed  on 
bad  whidi  was  not  assigned  in  prirate  owner- 
Aipi  and  was  eridence  of  its  remaining  public 
Tims  th«  oddments  and  the  land,  in  excess  of 
that  required  for  the  number  of  colonists,  were 
(if  not  left  to  chance)  subjected  to  a  rent  pay- 
able by  the  occupiers  to  the  owner,  t.tf.  either  to 
the  BoBian  State,  or,  if  the  oddments  had  been 
gnated  ««t  to  the  colony  (amcesta),  or  restored 
to  the  borough,  then  to  the  colony  or  borough 
dicst  (p.  117>     The  lands  of  the  Vestal  Virgins 
«r  ef  priests  were  also  subject  to  a  ground-rent 
(pi  I17>  In  other  words,  the  lands  not  assigned 
wee   msoaily   let    for  a  year,   or  tire    years 
{hmlrwmX    wr    a    hundred  years.     The  actual 
«ccapienwere  often  the  adjoining  landowners, 
bat  ihey  did  not  always  hold  directly  from  the 
kid,  bat  only  as  sab-lessees  of  a  manoep9^  the 
state  gsneraily   in  this,   as  in  other  mattei's, 
aniliag  itself  of  the  agency  of  a  largo  con- 
tiacior  (—lotpsX  who  would  give  proper  secu- 
rity both  ia  person  and  spedfi^  estates  (jmudm 
mpratdm)  for  the  due  payment  of  the  ground- 
not.    When  the  leaae  was  for  100  years,  the 
wards  bay  and  sell  (emptio,  venditio)  seem  to 
have  beea  thought  by  the  surveyors  more  ap- 
ftaprnte  than  take  and  let  (conduction  locaiio% 
tbs^  Gains  gnres  the  other  as  the  better  legal 
WW  (in.  145).     See  under  AeRABiAE  Leobb. 

C  The  colonies  in  the  early  days  of  Rome 
vert  Boman  garrisons  and  outposts  in  a  foreign, 
and,  it  nright  be,  still  hostile  country  (C'ic 
Fflit  3,  §  5 ;  A^.  ii  27,  §  73X  garrisons  to  watch 
tbc  boroughs,  outposts  to  repel  the  enemy  on  the 
border  ((SStm.  p.  135).  In  the  days  of  Augustus 
sad  bis  soocessors  they  were  settlements  of 
vetcrsas  in  strangers*  territories.  Alike  in  both 
<ases  they  were  isolated  intrusions,  and  while 
tbey  bad  jurisdiction  within  their  own  bounds 
tbty  bad  none  outside  of  them.  Nor  was  their 
jarisdictaon  co-extensire  with  their  bounds. 
Oaly  that  which  was  given  and  marked  out 
(dbten  admgmsiwn)  was  subject  to  their  con- 
ooL  Such  of  the  former  owners  as  were 
sUswed  to  retain  their  own  lands  within  the 
of  the  colony  retained  as  a  rule  their 
to  the  neighbouring  borough  or  other 
CMuuuuity  to  which  they  belonged  before ;  and 
tbe  Hme  was  aometimes  the  case  with  any  odd- 
laents  (suftsecwi)  or  vacant  centuries  (pp.  117, 
l^).  Occasionally  the  former  boroughs  were 
deprived  of  all  jurisdiction  over  land  outside  of 
the  borough  widls  (p.  164).  In  the  Augustan 
wieaies  some  specially  deserving  veterans  had 
their  estates  (ftmdt)  exempted  (excepii)  from  all 
dii^  to  the  ookny,  and  deemed  to  be  part  of. 


Roman  soil.  Other  veterans  had  larger  estates 
granted  than  the  terms  of  the  foundation 
allowed.  These  estates  were  therefore  specially 
marked  as  conc^sst  (p.  197). 

The  whole  ground  assigned  to  a  colony  was 
called  a  rod  (pertkOy  p.  26),  and  was  dirided  on 
one  system  and  from  one  central  crossing.  If 
the  land  originally  given  up  to  the  colony 
proved  insufficient  for  the  number  of  colonists, 
some  adjoining  territory  was  talcen  and  sur- 
veyed, but  on  a  separate  plan,  and  with  its  own 
ebctunamis  maximus  and  kardo.  Such  an  ad- 
junct to  the  colony  was  called  a  praefochara, 
probably  as  being  under  a  praefoct  sent  from  the 
colony  (p.  160).  Sometimes  the  land  of  one 
borough  was  seen  from  the  first  not  to  be  enough 
for  the  intended  colonists,  and  the  lands  of  seve- 
ral boroughs  were  taken  and  thrown  together  to 
form  one  pertica  (p.  164\  The  case  of  Ifantuan 
lands  being  taken  to  make  up  what  was  wanted 
for  the  veterans  established  at  Cremona  is  well 
known  from  Virgil  and  his  commentators  (ad 
Ed,  ix.  27 ;  Qeorg,  ii.  198). 

7.  The  cUstribution  of  the  plots  among  the 
individuals  was  determined  by  lot.  The  indi- 
viduals were  grouped  according  to  the  number 
of  allotments  contained  in  a  century.  If  20 
jvgera  were  allotted  to  each  veteran,  groups  of 
ten  (decuria)  were  made ;  if  the  allotment  (tort 
or  aoc9pia,  i.e.  9ors :  cf.  Ov.  Am.  ii.  9,  19 ;  Cic. 
Fam,  xi.  20)  was  a  third  of  a  century,  the  groups 
would  contain  three  (conternaiwnes).  Slips  bear- 
ing the  names  of  all  the  sharers  were  put  into 
the  urn,  and  the  first  ten  (or  three)  that  came 
out  of  the  urn  formed  the  first  group,  and  that 
group  took  nccording  as  their  respective  names 
came  out.  Then  lots,  inscribed  with  the  exact 
description  of  ten  (or  three)  plots,  were  put 
into  the  urn,  and  the  first  that  came  out  was 
for  group  1,  the  next  for  group  2,  and  so  on. 
The  description  was  thus — "  Sort  prima :  D  D I 
et  secundum  et  JIT.  et  IV,  citra  kardmem  iUmMf" 
i>.  **  First  lot :  on  the  right  of  the  1st  decuman 
and  2nd,  and  3rd,  &c,  on  the  hither  side  of  such 
and  such  a  kardo.*'  Sometimes  the  composition 
of  a  group  was  settled  by  private  agreement, 
those  in  the  same  group  having  presumably 
neighbouring  plots  (pp.  113,  200). 

8.  A  chart  (pertica,  typus^  forma,  ceniwrkiif^ 
&c.,p.  154)  was  madeof  the  wholeper^'oi,  showing 
its  bounds  and  abuttals,  all  the  balks,  the  posi- 
tion and  limits  of  the  oddments,  common  pas» 
tures  and  woods ;  plots  assigned  to  individuals  ia 
fee  (data  adsignata) ;  plots  granted  (ooncessa),  e.g. 
as  corporate  property  or  under  special  circum- 
stances ;  plots  specially  exempted  from  the  colo- 
nial jurisdiction  (exceptd) ;  plots  given  back  to 
the  ancient  occupier  (reddita  veteri  possessori), 
which  sometimes  were  of  large  extent,  and  filled 
several  centuries  (hence  specially  registered 
redditum  suum  lati  fundi,  p.  157) ;  plots  given 
to  an  ancient  occupier  in  exchange  for  his  own 
(reddita  commutata  pro  suo);  the  district  as- 
signed to  a  river,  sometimes  quaintly  described 
as  a  veteran  or  ancient  occupier  (datum  adaig* 
natum  ut  veterano,  or  reddtum  suum  veteri 
possessori  flumini  Pisauro,  tanium  m  quo  aiveus, 
p.  157).  Initials  were  often  used  to  denote 
these  frequently  occurring  categories:  for  in- 
stance, c  V  P  for  concessa  veteri  poeseuori 
(fK  203).  When  part  of  an  allotment  consisted 
of  woodland  adjoining,  or  mountain  pasture  at  a 
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disUnce  (ultra  quartwn  forte  vidnumf  pp.  204, 
226, 15),  this  was  joined  to  it  on  the  chart  by  a 
wavy  line  (pommalleolari*  debet,  p.  204 ;  and  see 
figs.  196,  197).  Besides  the  chart,  there  was  a 
register  of  the  allotments,  grants,  declarations 
(j^fessiones)  of  the  ancient  owners,  &<:.,  setting 
forth  the  local  description  of  each  century,  the 
names  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  assigned 
or  restored,  and  the  quantity  of  acres  to  be  held 
by  each.  The  precise  appropriation  of  the  cen- 
tury among  those  who  drew  it  in  common  (c(m- 
tories)  was  not  entered  in  the  register,  but  left 
to  be  commemorated  by  the  sharers  by  erecting 
suitable  boundary  marics  (pp.  211,  271,  and  cf. 
p.  162).  The  chart  and  register  ought  to  be 
made  on  bronze  and  in  duplicate,  and  one  chart 
erected  in  the  centre  of  the  colony,  the  other 
kept  in  the  imperial  record  office  {Caesaris  tabii- 
larium).  These  were  the  most  authentic  evi- 
dence in  all  disputes  about  the  boundaries,  the 
quantity  and  title  of  the  lands  of  the  colony  or 
other  assignment  (pp.  154,  202).  They  were 
not  al  ways  made  with  the  same  particularity.  One 
surveyor  (Balbus?),  in  forming  the  plan  and 
register  for  assignments  by  Trajan  in  Pannonia, 
not  only  noted  the  quantity  of  each  allotment, 
but  drew  a  lino  round  it,  and  inscribed  the 
length  and  breadth,  thus  defining  the  extent  and 
situation  of  the  individual  properties,  and  of  the 
oddments ;  others  contented  themselves  with 
stating  the  quantity  assigned,  only  when  the 
centuries  were  not  full  (p.  121).  The  chart  and 
regbter  contained,  besides  the  original  assign- 
ment, any  subsequent  assignments  which  might 
be  made  of  the  same  measured  district.  Thus 
some  of  JuKus  Caesar's  colonists  returned  to 
military  service ;  and  when  they  went  back  to 
their  own  lands,  the  plots  of  those  who  had 
died  wei*e  assigned  to  others.  Hence,  the  regis- 
ter often  contained,  under  the  same  century,  the 
names  of  the  original  holders,  and  of  their 
successors,  no  note  apparently  being  made  of  the 
cause  (p.  162).  Subsequent  assignments  of 
unallotted  plots  and  grants  of  reserved  odd- 
ments, &C.,  would  appear  in  the  register ;  but 
changes  in  their  holdings,  made  by  the  settlers 
themselves,  by  purchase,  or  lease,  or  exchange, 
or  occupation  of  vacant  parts,  were  not  entered. 
New  acquisitions  being  often  made  according 
to  mutual  convenience,  and  without  regard  to 
the  bounds  set  out  in  the  survey,  the  register 
ceased  to  be  decisive  of  disputes  between  them 
or  their  successors,  and  recourse  had  to  be  made 
to  the  private  deeds  (cautiones)  which  might 
describe  the  quantities  and  the  marks  (p.  131). 
In  the  case  of  a  veteran  dividing  his  allotment 
among  his  sons,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
practice  of  ei*ecting  boundary  stones  in  lines, 
having  a  common  and  definite  relation  to  the 
boundary  stone  on  the  principal  balk.  Such 
stones  were  called  comportionaies, 

9.  The  account  given  above  relates  to  what 
was  considered  the  normal  survey  and  arrange- 
ments. The  dectunanus  maximua  running  east 
and  west ;  the  kardo  maximtts  running  north 
and  south  ;  the  surveyor  facing  to  the  west,  so 
that  the  west  was  ultra  kardinem  and  the  north 
dextra  decumanum ;  the  centuries  rectangular 

*  Perhaps  from  wuJleolttt,  a  hammer-shaped  vine- 
cotUng,  in  Oolum.  UL  63.  Bndorff  quite  mistakes  the 
phrase. 
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and  equilateral,  containing  each  200  jugera,  aoc 
each  side  being  20  actus  long  ;  the  balks  dulj 
proportioned  in  width  to  their  importance  as  th( 
main,  secondary  or  smaller  patent  lines  of  divi- 
sion, strictly  parallel  to  the  chief  decuman  oi 
kardo,  and  marked  by  significant  boundary  posti 
of  proper  character,  height,  and  thickness,  aad 
duly  inscribed  with  their  Jiamber  and  descrip- 
tion— such  was  the  standard  of  a  Eoman  sor- 
veyor  for  the  distribution  of  land  among  Romao 
colonists.  But  in  almost  all  these  points  differ- 
ences were  found.  Sometimes  the  decumas 
was  drawn,  not  due  east  and  west,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  the  visible  quarter  of  the  rising  of  tiie 
sun  on  the  foundation  of  the  colony  (p.  170); 
sometimes  it  was  made  to  run  along  a  great 
road,  as  the  ViaAppia  (p.  179) ;  or  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  greatest  length  of  the  territory ;  or 
even,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capua,  north 
and  south,  with  the  kardo  east  and  west 
(pp.  29,  168).  Where  a  colony  was  close  to  the 
sen,  the  balks  were  made  parallel  to  the  shore, 
and  called  maritinU,  and  the  cross  balks  parallel 
to  the  mountains,  and  called  montani  (p.  168). 

The  most  perfect  arrangement   was  for  the 
centre  of  the  limitation  to  be  at  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  the  decuman  and  kardo  to  pass  out 
by  gates  at  each  end  of  the  four  sides ;  but  ofleD 
this  was  not  possible  or  convenient,  mountains  or 
the  municipium  whose  territory  was  now  taken 
for  distribution  being  in  the   close  neighbour- 
hood, and  then  the  centre  crossing  was  pat  in 
some  suitable  place  outside  (pp.  178  sq.,  194).    A 
praefecture  was  usually  divided  on   a  system 
independent  of  that  of  the  pertica  to  which  it 
belonged  (pp.  160,  171).     The  Nolan  district 
was,  from  the  first,  surveyed  with  two  different 
sets  of  balks,  the  one  set  adjoining  the  other, 
but  meeting  them  somewhat   obliquely.     The 
two  sets   of  decumans  were   distinguished  ss 
dextra   and    dexterior^  $mistra    and  stnisterkr 
(p.  162).     If  a  second  colony  was  established, 
with  land  adjoiniug  a  former  one,  it  was  (at 
least  sometimes)  so  arranged  as  to  have  its  htiks 
placed  (without  regard  to  the  points  of  the 
compass),  not  parallel,  but  ut  an  angle  to  the  old 
one  (pp.  31,  170). 

The  century  of  200  jvyera  was,  at  Beneven- 
tum,  arranged  so  as  to  have  25  actus  along  the 
decumans,  and  16  along  the  hardines  (p.  59) ;  in 
other  parts  the  so-called  century  had  only  50 
jugera  ;  at  Cremona,  210  (p.  30) ;  in  other  parts 
240  jugera,  vix.  24  actus  by  20 ;    at  Emerita, 
400  jugera,  the  decumans  having  40  actus  and 
the  hardines  20 ;  in  a  praefecture  at  Turgaliom, 
the  figures  were  just  reversed  (p.  171).    The 
distances  of  the  boundary  stones  or  posts  often 
varied  in  different  parts  of  the  same  <^**^^* 
If  land  which  had  once  been  divided  and  assigned 
was  a  second  time  made  the  seat  of  a  colony, 
or  of  a  new  distribution  of  land,  the  old  set  of 
balks  would    be  cut  across    by   the  new  set 
(p.  178),  and  the  old  boundary  stones  remaining 
were  liable  to  be  confounded    by  a   careless 
observer  with  the  new  ones.    Some  o(  ii^^  J'*' 
tributions  of  the  Gracchi  and  Sulla  were  thw 
superseded  by  later  arrangements  (p.  165). 

10.  Another  mode  of  dividing  and  assigning 
colonial  land  is  expressly  contrasted  ^^'".^ 
above.  Ager  divisus  adsignatus  coloniarum  A^ 
condidones  duos,  unam  qua  plerum^  ltrmt»^ 
corUinetur,  alteram  quaper  proximos  po8ae9tiofW^ 
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wifores  adsignatum  est^  skut  m  Campania  Suessae 
Anaoae.  If  dirided  into  plots  of  greater  length 
tinn  hrestithy  the  dirwioii  was  per  ttrigtu  ;  if  of 
greater  bmdth  than  length, /leracamna:  length 
vas  reckoned  in  the  direction  of  north  and  touth, 
breadth  in  that  of  east  and  west.  The  terras 
are  osed  also,  in  camp  measurement,  for  oblong 
pbts  [see  CastraJ-  -^^  origin  of  the  terms  is 
•hseore :  tiri^  ia  probabi  j  a  strip  (from  strM' 
§ere);  toawinum  was  a  farmer's  word  for  unbroken 
fio«id(Col.ii.2,§25,iiL13,§2>.  Agerstngatus 
•r  Mo^auUus  seems  then  to  be  land  divided  into 
•hkng  plots,  the  sides  of  which  were  not  parallel 
to  decomans  and  kardine*,  but  to  the  boundaries 
•f  the  neighbouring  occupiers  (Front.  2.  c.  is 
strangely  nustranalated  by  Rudorff,  p.  290> 
According  as  the  length  of  plot  was  north  and 
aovtk  or  east  and  west,  it  was  called  strigatus  or 
icamotes.  (Nipsus  describes  land  divided  into 
ctntsries  of  24  actus  in  length  and  20  in  breadth 
as  ager  tcaamatuSj  p.  293,  and  possibly  all  the 
oblong  centuries  named  above  should  be  called 
sooBwi  or  str»7ir.)  This  method  of  division  is 
apKssly  recommended  by  Hyginus  (205  $qq.) 
fer  laad  in  the  provinces,  subject  to  a  tax,  as 
distinguished  from  the  tax-free  land  of  a  colony. 
k  4]&reoce  of  legal  condition  of  the  land  ought 
to  be  indicated  by  a  difference  of  measurement ; 
ad  the  art  of  the  land-surveyor  is  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  Tarieties  of  the  several  pro- 
TiMts.  Hence  he  blames  those  who  divided 
PaaMuia  per  cetUurias  ;  but,  recognising  the  im- 
porUnee  of  an  accurate  survey  with  measured 
plots,  referable  to  definite  lines  made  visible  by 
bilks  and  marked  by  boundary  atones,  he 
recoiaaMDds  decumana  and  kardmet  of  the  usual 
width,  bat  dividing  the  land  into  atrigae  and 
J08HU,  the  atrigae  to  be  twice  as  long  as  broad, 
the  sooauu  to  be  twice  as  brood  as  long  (dimidio 
iomgwr  $ke  ktiory. 

II.  In  SB  account  of  the  different  districts  of 
Jtaiy  from  a  surveyor's  point  of  view,  which  is 
£>cBd  amocg  the  Oromatici,  and  was  probably 
taken  from  official  records  (liltri  oolomarum% 
•thar  modes  of  distribution  of  land  are  spoken 
•£.  Thus  in  the  account  of  Atina:  Ager  pro  parte 
m  ladmiit  et  per  atrigasest  adaignatua;  of  Aricia, 
Ager  ejus  m  praedauria  eat  adaignatua  (230) ;  of 
Spoletnm,  Ager  m  jugenbua  et  limithua  inierci" 
eat  ads^natus  ubi  cuitura  eat;  ceterum  m 

rM:tum  in  montibua  vel  aubaecimay 
alii  ceaaerunt,  nam  et  multa  ioca 

aocepit  ^ua  populua  (225).    Ladniae 

were  probably  irregular  patches  of  land  ;  pnw- 

cisurue  pieces  bounded  by  straight  lines  but  not 

rectangular,  and  cut  larger  or  smaller  according 

to  the  goodness  of  the  land  (cf  p.  211).     The 

laad  of  Spoletum  had,  in  its  cultivated  parts, 

been  regularly  mapped  out  in  centuries,  but  was 

aUottcd  io  portions  of  a  certain  number  of  acres 

divided  from  each  other,  not  by  the  regular  balks, 

but  by  cross  or  intersecting  balks.    The  rest  of 

the  land  had  been  left  undivided  (in  aoluto  or 

obso/s/o).     In  some  parts  of  Italy  the  land  was 

registered  as  having  been  assign^  in  nominibua, 

or  more  fully  m  nominSbua  nUarwn  et  poaaea- 

iortm  (so  at  Foltnmum,  pp.  238,  239),  ue.  the 

Rgiftfr  did  not  contain  a  list  of  centuries  with 

s  (ecbjucal   aliotmeBt  of  them  to  individuals, 

lot  a  list  of  assigned  estates  described  by  their 

istoiii  boundaries,  ox  the  names  of  their  former 

jfoswsssrs. 
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12.  In  this  official  account,  the  idea  (though 
imperfectly  carried  out,  at  least  in  the  documents 
extant)  was  to  give  the  origin  and  plan  of  the 
tirst  survey  and  subsequent  changes,  the  persons 
to  whom  the  assignments  were  made  (e.g.  mt/i- 
tibu8f  veteraniatfamiliae  Augtuteaef  militi  metgco% 
the  direction  of  the  decumans  and  kardmeay  the 
character  of  the  balks  {linUtHma  Oraccaniaf  or 
triummraiibua,  or  Auguateiaf  or  OaUicia^  or  mou' 
tania,  or  martttmu,  or  interciaivia),  the  existence 
or  not,  and  sometimes  the  width,  of  a  public  right 
of  way  (e.g.  iterpopulo  deheturped,  x.  otped.  cxx^ 
or  iter  popuh  non  debetur),  the  mode  of  marking 
the  boundaries,  whether  by  artificial  stones  or 
posts  (termini  lapidei,  ailicei,  molarea,  ligneiy 
roborei,  oleaginei;  or  again,  T9}urtiniy  of  stone 
from  Tibur,  or  enchorii  from  the  spot,  or  Orac^ 
cam  (like  those  of  Gracchus),  Auguatei,  Tiberianif. 
Neronianif  &c.),  erected  at  various  intervals 
(<f.<7.  60  feet,  80,  100,  120,  150,  169,  &c.,  600, 
720,  840,  1020,  1200,  1440,  1500— all  divisible 
either  by  20  or  50,  i«.  2  or  5  rods),  or  by 
natural  or  at  least  ruder  marks. 

13.  This  latter  class  of  marks  is  found  indeed 
in  regularly  dirided  and  assigned  land,  espe- 
cially in  marking  the  boundaries  of  privato 
properties,  after  sales  and  inheritances  have 
disturbed  the  original  allocation,  and  the  tech- 
nical limits  have  not  been  duly  observed.  But 
their  principal  use  is  (with  or  without  artificial 
boundary  stones)  to  distinguish  the  territory  of 
one  colony  or  borough  from  another,  and  the 
lands  occupied  by  one  man  from  those  occupied 
by  another  in  a  district  which  has  not  been 
divided  and  assigned.  Such  lands  were  called 
occupatorii  (*<  squatters'  lands  ")  as  regards  their 
legal  character,  but,  not  having  official  sur- 
veyors' straight  boundaries  (cf.  Uv.  v.  55  /n.), 
come  under  the  general  class  of  ager  ardfiniua, 
Non  menauria  actia  quiaque  modum  aoeepity  aed 
quod  out  excoluit  out  in  apem  coiendi  occupavit 
(p.  138).  These  occupiers  sometimes  made 
plans  of  their  holdings  (poaaeaakmum  auarum 
formaa)y  but  the  plans  were  private,  not  public, 
documents,  and  consequently  did  not  bind  their 
neighbours  or  others.  The  bounds  adopted  by 
the  occupiers,  whether  of  their  own  motive  or 
by  agreement  with  their  neighbours,  were  of 
very  various  kinds  (pp.  138,  361),  and  different 
kinds  were  usual,  some  in  one  district,  some  in 
others.  Unaquaeque  regio  auam  habet  conauetu' 
dinem  is  a  common  maxim  of  the  surveyors 
(p.  349,  cf.  139,  140,  &c.). 

The  boundaries  between  the  territories  of 
adjoining  colonies  or  towns  were  usually  taken 
from  the  natural  features  of  the  country.  The 
ridges  of  the  mountains  ijuga  montium),  water- 
sheds (divergia  aquarum),  and  rivers  (flumma)  or 
streams  (rict)  were  the  principal ;  but  the  line 
of  division  was  often  marked  in  their  absence, 
or  accentuated  even  when  they  were  present,  by 
boundary  stones  Qermint),  But  trenches  {/oaaae)^ 
springs  (/ontes)j  public  roads  (viae),  chapels 
(aacella\  and  tombs  (aepulcra,  monumenta)  were 
also  not  uncommonly  made  use  of  for  this  pur- 
pose (p.  114).  All  these  were  also  found  as 
boundaries  between  occupiers.  Roads  were  not 
a  sure  indication  of  a  boundary,  for  they  often 
crossed  an  estate  instead  of  bordering  it ;  and 
this  was  so  whether  they  were  properly  public 
highways  made  and  kept  up  at  the  expense  of 
the  state,  and   under  a  special    commissioner 
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(curator)^  or  only  conntry  roads  maintained  by 
the  neighbouring  occupiers  under  the  charge  of 
the  village  wardens  (magistri  pagorum,  p.  146). 
Chapels  were  often  erected  where  three  or  more 
estates  adjoined  (th  trifiniOf  in  qvadrifimo).  They 
had  an  altar  for  each  estate,  and  an  entrance  on 
the  side  facing  it.  The  altars  were  at  15  feet  from 
the  temple  (p.  303).  The  areas  thus  enclosed 
were  the  sacred  precincts,  and  were  surrendered 
by  the  adjoining  occupiers,  who,  by  this  de- 
votion of  a  definite  area,  were  able  to  keep 
their  crops  from  being  trampled  by  the  people 
on  the  days  of  celebration  of  the  oompitalia 
(p.  57). 

Tombs,  monuments,  gravestones  (cippf)  were 
found  in  the  interior  of  estates,  especially  where 
the  land  was  not  well  adapted  for  cultivation 
(p.  140),  but  the  boundary  or  a  road  was  the 
usual  place  for  burial  (pp.  27,  140,  349). 

14.  But  many  other  marks    of   boundaries 
were  used  between  estates.    Such  are  smaller 
heights  than  mountains  or  hills.     These,  if  not 
more  than  30  feet   high,   were   called    brows 
(wpercUid)^  and  with  these  it  was  the  rule,  in 
the  absence  of  any  special  agreement,  that  the 
whole  of  the  slope  belonged  to  the  occupier  of 
the  higher  ground  as  a  natural  support  to  his 
land  (pp.  42,  109,  128,  143).  Or  there  might  be 
for  some  considerable  distance  a  continuous  bank 
(ripa  (Uciaa,  p.  361),  which  would  then  be  a 
physical  embodiment  of  the  ideal  straight  boun- 
dary-line (pp.  108,  109,  151,  241),  or  a  continu- 
«us  hollow  (camx,  p.   281),  or,  by  agreement, 
sometimes  an  unploughed  edge  of  land  (soUdus 
margOj  pp.  129, 152).    Trenches  were  sometimes 
of  a  military  character,  and  accompanied  by 
mounds  (aggereSy  p.  370;   Varr.  M,  B,  i.  14). 
Such  mounds  were  sometimes  without  trenches, 
and  then  in  the  Reatine    district  called  tnuri 
(Varr.  L  c),  or  there  might  be  walls  {macheriae) 
of  stone  as  near  Tusculum,  or  of  brick  as  in 
Gaul,  or  of  unbaked  bricks  as  in  the  Sabine  dis- 
trict, or  of  earth  and  pebbles  as  near  Tarentum 
aud  in  Spain  (Varr.  /.  c);  or  merely  pebbles 
thrown  up  into  a  ridge  (congeriae,  pp.  221,  150  ; 
aUineti,   p.  139),  or  a  series  of    pebble   heaps 
called  scorpions  (jBoorofioneSy  p.  142),  or  earth 
heaps  (grumi,  p.  241).     Varro  speaks  of  the 
bounds  of   estates  being    marked    by   wooden 
fences  made  of  posts  near  each  other,  and  either 
intertwined  with  branches,  or  pierced  so  as  to 
admit  of  two  or  three  horizontal  poles,  or  by 
close-set  trunks  of  trees ;    but  these  are  not 
mentioned   by  the  surveyors,  though   posts  of 
holm-oak,  or  olive,  or  juniper,  are  mentioned  as 
used  for   boundary  stones  (p.   138).      Another 
class  of  boundary  marks  consisted  of  quickset 
thorns  (vepres,  p.  147  :  viva  aaepes,  Varr.  /.  c. ; 
Col.  xi.  3,  §  3),  often  with  trees  standing  in 
them,   like   our   own    hedgerows.      Trees    are 
indeed   one  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
boundaries,   and    in    this  case,   probably   from 
their   standing  ranged   at  considerable    inter- 
vals on  the  outskirts,  like  advanced  guards  or 
pickets,  were  called  arbores  aniemissae.    These 
were  distinguished    from   other   trees  on  the 
estate  either  by  being  left  to  grow  untouched, 
or  by  being  of  a  different  kind,  either  planted 
for  the  purpose,  or  left  when  others  were  cut 
down  (pp.   41,  148).     Pines,  cypresses,  ashes, 
elms,  poplars  (cf.  Hor.  £Jp,  ii.  2,  173),  elders, 
oleasters,  quinces,  almonds,  figs,  date-palras,  are 
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all  mentioned  (pp.  143,  354,  &c.).  Foreign  trees 
were  often  chosen  for  this  purpose.  If  trees 
were  planted  by  common  consent,  they  were 
clipped  or  felled  by  each  neighbour  in  common 
or  in  turn.  It  was  very  usual,  if  they  belonged 
to  one  neighbour  only,  to  mark  them  bj  scoring 
the  bark  on  the  side  looking  to  the  non-owner. 
If  they  were  within  the  five  feet  which  was  re- 
garded according  to  law  (i.e.  Zteas  J£amilid)as  com- 
mon to  both  neighbours,  they  were  marked  on 
each  side.  A  tree  at  a  comer  of  the  boundary 
was  marked  with  a  gamma,  F,  to  point  to  the 
new  line ;  if  at  the  meeting  of  several  estates, 
with  a  cross  (decus  or  decussiSy  pp.  127,  140, 
144).  Sometimes  the  boundary  could  be  suffi- 
ciently inferred  from  the  rows  of  vines  or  olives 
(cf.  Cic  Caedn.  8,  §  22)  of  one  neighbour  meet- 
ing those  of  the  others  at  an  angle,  or  from 
some  other  plain  diflference  in  the  mode  of  culti- 
vation (pp.  129,  282> 

Boundary  stones  of  every  kind    were  used, 
both  by  themselves  and  as  assistants  to  other 
marks.    They  were  sometimes  of  the  live  rock 
shaped  or  marked  for   the   purpose  (p.  302), 
sometimes  of  separate  stones,  sometimes  of  foreign 
material,  triangular,  square,  rounded,  bevelled, 
polished,  notched,  hollowed,  numbered,  worked 
in  a  variety  of  suggestive  or  symbolical  patterns, 
and  placed  either  along  the  boundary  itself  or 
in  the  neighbourhood,  with  indications  where 
the  boundary  ran.      Earthenware  jars,  weJis, 
and  other  enclosures*  are  frequently  mentioned; 
and  the  better  to  preserve  proof  that  a  stone 
was  intended  to  mark  a  boundary,  it  was  veiy 
usual  to  bury  under  the  stone  things  which  were 
different  from  the  components  of  the  soil  at  the 
place,  and  not  easily  perishable.  Such  were  a5hes, 
coal  (cf.  Aug.  Civ,  V.  xxi.  4),  potsherds,  broken 
glass,  chalk,  gypsum,  or  coins  (pp.  401  sqq.y 
Mounds  of  earth   with    such  enclosures  were 
called  botontmi  (p.  308).     The  practice  seems 
to  have  originated  in  the  rites  of  consecration. 
The  neighbours  whose  estates  met  at  the  place 
each  put  their  stone  on  the  ground,  anointed  it, 
and  crowned  it  with  fillets  and  garlands ;  then  in 
the  pit,  dug  to  receive  the  foot  of  the  stone,  they 
made  a  sacrifice,  and,  having  set   fire  to  the 
victim,  dropped  the  blood  into  the  pit  and  threw 
in  frankincense  and  com  (/rtigrcs),  honeycombs 
and  wine,  and,  having  consumed  them  all,  placed 
the  stone  on  the  glowing  embers,  and  rammed 
it  tight  with  fragments  of  rock  (p.  140).  Wooden 
posts  so  used  were  often  from  this  called  paH 
sacrificales  (pp.  43,  208). 

15.  Both  religion  and  law  combined  to  gire 
sanctity  to  boundary  stones.  The  rites  of  the 
annual  festival  of  Terminus  on  the  23rd  of 
February,  are  described  in  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  639-684, 
and  closely  resemble  those  just  described  from 
Sicculus  Flaccus.  The  sacrifice  of  an  animal  was 
not  port  of  the  rite  according  to  Dionysius  (ii. 
74)  and  Plutarch  (Qti.  R(mu  15),  so  that  the 
custom  probably  varied  in  different  parts  (cf. 
Hor.  Epod,  ii.  59;  Juv.  xvi.  39).  The  first  in- 
stitution of  bounds  is  referred  to  Nnma:  the 
stones  were  to  be  sacred  to  Juppiter  Terminali* 

•  In  the  enumeration  of  boundary  marks  there  fre- 
quently occurs  this,  "rei  canabula  et  tiowrco,"  often 
with  the  addition  **quod  UgvXis  construitur"  (w^- 
What  is  meant  Is  quite  obscure.  See  pp.  237, 240, 349, 
401,  &c. 
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(Zfls  Sp*9s\  umI  anj  ooe  destroying  or  moTing 
tkm  'was  to  be  held  accaned,  with  foil  allow- 
ooe  before  God  and  man  to  an j  one  to  slaj  them 
(Dioo.  HaL  te.).    The  Grematic  collection  con- 
tains ^p.  250)  an  old  prophetic  ntteranoe  eri- 
dentlj  of  some  £trascan  priest.     **  Juppiter  had 
daiincd    £truria    for  himself,   and   bade  them 
B»a=re  the  plains  and  mark  the  fields  ($ignari 
s^esX       Knowing    man's    ararioe    and    Jand- 
Imger,  he  willed  that  all  should  be  fixed  bj 
btDnda.     Now  in  that  eighth,  all  but  the  last 
ap"  (the  eighth  age  would  begin  after  761  years 
fnm  the  beginning  of  Etruria,  Censorin.  xvii  6X 
^BMn  would  in  guile  riolate  the  rules.    Whoso- 
tvtr  shall  more  a  bound  to  the  increase  of  his 
•»B  and  decrease  of  another's  possession  would 
k  cmdemned  bj  the  gods.     If  a  slave,  he  would 
tmSa  from  hi«  master.      If  his  master  was  a 
fsrtT  to  the   wickedness,  his  house  would  be 
ncted  up,  and  his  clan  (gens)  perish.    They  who 
BGTed  the  stones  would  get  sickness,  wounds, 
tni  vtakness   of  limb.     The  land  would    be 
lUned  with    tempest,   whirlwind,  and  earth- 
|«fo  (tabes).      The  fruits  would  be  hurt  and 
bfhed  down  with  rain  and  hail,  would  perish 
6ia  the  dog-days,  would  be  killed  by  blight. 
Asd  Dsoy  dissensions   would  arise  among  the 
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Tbe  earliest  law  which  we  know  of  in  which 
politics  are  directed  in  matters  of  this  kind  in 
tk  Lex  Mawttja  (which  seeX  the  substance  of 
n^di  vas  passed  by  Julius  Caesar  before  the 
j«v  703  1T.C     It   imposed  the  duty  upon  the 
tcc^Hcr  of  restoring  a  boundary  stone  placed  in 
aj  eoloay,  borough,  or  other  district,  which 
bad  itllea ;  prohibited  any  one  from  building  on 
•r  ^raihing  up   the    balks  or  decumans,  or 
cUtndiag  the  trenches  under  a  penalty  of 
4000  Mitcroes   for   each  transgression  (m  res 
sn^dbX  to  be  recovered  by  any  of  the  colonists 
sr  bai]^hen  who  prosecuted.     Moving  or  re- 
Boriflf  bavidary  stones  (termmos)  maliciously 
was  ubjetied  to  a  penalty  of  5000  sesterces  for 
tick  stoae,  half  to  be  given  to  the  principal 
agent  ia  procuring  his  conviction,  ukd  half  to 
tilt   public  chest   (p.   263;    Dig.  47,  21,   3; 
<£  Lex  Urson.  104  in  Bruns,  p.  121).    Nerva 
directed  any   slave  who  moved  a  stone  to  be 
capitally  punished,  unless  his  master  would  pay 
the  fine.    And    Hadrian   (a.d.   119)    directed 
pemu   moving    boundary    stones,    with    the 
•bjeet  of  taking  others'  land,  if  of  a  superior 
diss  (spiatdidiorts),  to  be  banished  for  a  longer 
er  shorter  time,  according  as  they  were  young 
«r  eld ;  their  agents  to  be  chastised  and  put  to 
public  works  for  two  or  three  years.     Stealing 
such  a  stone   ignorantly  to  be  punished  with 
flogging  (ColL  ziv.  12 ;  Dig.  47,  21).     Paulus 
adds  tlwt  the  banishment  was  accompanied  by  a 
cea5scation  of  one-third  of  the  oflfender's  pro- 
perty ;  and  that  slaves  offending  in  this  respect 
«f  their  own  will  were  condemned  to  the  mines. 
Treo  (arbores  termmales  or  finales)  were  pro- 
tected as  well   as  the  regular  termmi  (PauL 
£erf.  T.  22,  §  2).    Stealing  boundary  stones  and 
fiiUii^  boundary  trees  were  also  subjects  for 
eoademnation    in    a    suit  fmum    regvndontm 
{Lut.  iv.  17,  S  6> 

16.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
matter  with  which  the  land-surveyors  were  con- 
cerned was  conventional,  and  required  only 
aptitude   in  devising   and  describing  suitable 


modes  of  demarcation  of  land,  and  knowledge  of 
what  was  in  fiict  usually  meant  by  certain 
marks.  But  scientific  knowledge  was  also  a 
part  of  the  craft,  and  the  writings  of  the  Gro- 
matici  contain  a  variety  of  mathematical  pro- 
blems. Two  instruments  are  mentioned  as  in 
use  by  them :  the  gnomon  and  the  groma.  The 
problems  to  be  solved  required  two  things: 
a  determination  of  what  we  now  call  the 
points  of  the  compass,  and  a  method  of  setting 
out  on  land  a  right  line  and  a  right  angle.  The 
gnomon  was  employed  for  the  first  purpose, 
and  was  derived  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Baby- 
lonians, according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  109),  and 
something  of  the  kind,  i.e.  some  kind  of  sundial, 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  days  of 
Isaiah  (zzzviii.  8).  The  groma  was  em- 
ployed for  the  second  purpose,  and  was  probably 
got  by  the  Romans  nom  the  Etruscans  along 
with  the  augurial  discipline.  Its  precise  shape 
is  unknown:  it  wss  not  so  elaborate  as  the 
dioptroj  nor  identical  probably  with  the  choro' 
hates  of  Vitruvius  (viii.  5),  ebe  he  would  have 
used  the  name  groma  or  said  so,  but  consisted 
of  a  moveable  instrument  capable  of  standing 
steadily  on  the  ground,  and  carrying  either  two 
straight  bars  crossing  one  another  at  right 
angles,  or  a  plate,  square  or  round,  with  marks 
in  the  periphery  for  the  extremities  of  two 
straight  lines  crossing  one  another  at  right 
angles,  and  for  their  intersection.  The  verti- 
cality  of  the  staff  or  stand  was  probably  secured 
by  a  plumb-line  corresponding  to  a  groove  in  the 
staff  or  otherwise  applicable  to  the  stand.  The 
horizontality  of  the  cross-bars  or  plate  was 
secured  by  observations  of  plumb-lines  hanging 
from  the  extremities,  and  trjring  whether  one 
covered  the  other  in  the  line  of  sight  (p.  32). 
The  cross-bars  or  plate  were  fized  on  a  pivot,  so 
that  they  could  be  moved  round  on  the  staff. 
The  adjustment  of  the  instrument  was  procured 
by  shifting  it  about  (perouiere  gromam,  p.  285) 
until  it  was  balanced  (perpensus).  The  direc- 
tion of  the  straight  lines  to  be  marked  out  on 
the  land  was  given  by  bringing  the  end  of  one 
arm  in  a  line  with  a  distant  object,  and  by 
erecting  marks  along  the  line  so  determined. 
This  was  dictare  rigorem,  ''right  line,"  or 
metas,  ''poles."  A  line  at  right  angles  was  given 
by  the  direction  of  the  arm  whi<m  crossed  the 
first  arm.  The  point  on  the  ground  where  the 
lines  crossed  was  iniertersura.  Sighting  the 
marks  was  comprehendere  signa  or  nUtas ; 
verifying  this  by  sighting  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion was  reprehendere  metasy  &c  Two  bars 
meeting  or  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles, 
probably  mounted  on  a  pole,  formed  an  instru- 
ment called  tetrans  (p.  186).  Comp.  Cantor, 
pp.  20-22,  72.  The  instrument  above  described 
(analogous  to  a  modem  surveyor's  cross)  is 
often  in  the  QromaticC  called  ferramenimn 
(Orom,  pp.  32, 191,  285)^  possibly  only  in  strict- 
ness applicable  to  the  ircMi  stand;  by  others 
sUUa  (dar§ploKos,  Heron,  ap.  Cantor,  not.  45 ; 
comp.  Colum.  iii.  13,  §  13),  which  perhaps  was 
strictly  applicable  only  to  the  upper  part.  But 
the  old  name  groma  is  found  in  the  Grom.  pp. 
170,  180,  and  written  croma,  p.  284;  and  in 
Hygin.  de  munit.  Castr.  §  12 ;  PauL  Fest.  p.  96 ; 
Non.  p.  63.  (There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reasons  for  thinking  that  groma  had,  as  is  often 
stated,  any  etymoldgical  connezion  with  yr^/m^.) 
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Where  the  ground  sloped,  the  rod  held  hori- 
zontally, as  tested  by  a  plumb-liue  fastened  to 
its  end,  served  to  give  the  measurement  of  the 
base  level.  To  do  this  was  cultellare  (pp.  27, 
33). 

17.  Two  methods  of  finding  the  proper  direc- 
tion for  the  decumanus  maximus  and  kardo 
maximxis  are  given  by  Hyginus  (pp.  188  foil.). 
The  first  is  a&o  given  by  Yitruvius  (i.  6,  §  6). 
A  gnomon  or  aciotherunif  probably  an  upright 
pole,  was  erected  on  a  plain,  and  a  circle  w^is 
described  from  that  as  a  centre,  and  with  a 
radius  not  so  great  as  the  longest  shadow  thrown 
by  the  pole.  As  the  sun  rose,  the  shadow 
gradually  shortened,  and,  when  its  extremity 
touched  the  circle,  the  place  was  marked.  After 
noon  the  shadow  lengthened  and  again  touched 
the  circle.  This  point  being  marked  also,  a 
stniight  line  joining  these  points  was  in  a  due 
east  and  west  direction,  and  was  taken  as  the  prin- 
cipal decuman.  A  straight  line  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  circle  to  the  middle  of  the  first 
line  was  the  kardo  maxmus^  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  decunuui. 

The  other  method  proceeded  by  observing  any 
three  lengths  of  the  shadow  quickly  following 
one  another,  and  thus  could  be  practised  in  the 
morning,  without  the  necessity  of  waiting  for 
the  afternoon  shadows.  But  it  required  more 
geometrical  knowledge.  Both  methods,  as  they 
presume  the  use  of  the  gnomon,  are  probably  of 
Greek  origin,  though  they  are  not  to  be  found 
in  any  Greek  writer  now  extant  (Cantor,  pp. 
69-72).  As  the  gnomon  was  not  publicly  set 
up  at  Rome  till  more  than  four  centuries  and 
a  half  after  the  foundation  of  the  city  (Plin. 
H,  N.  vii.  §  212  s^.),  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
not  known  to  the  Romans  long  before.  The 
augurs  following  the  Etruscan  discipline  (firom, 
pp.  27,  166)  divided  the  heavens  and  earth  by 
the  indication  given  by  the  sunrise ;  and  as  they 
faced  the  west,  so  as  to  look  as  the  sun  seemed 
to  them  to  be  looking,  the  first  shadow  cast  by 
their  own  body  or  rod  would  give  the  direc- 
tion for  the  east  and  west  line.  By  the  aid  of 
the  groma,  posita  auspicatiter,  they  drew  the 
decuman,  and  then  the  kardo,  at  right  angles 
(p.  170).  But  sunrise  varied  at  difierent  times 
of  the  year  and  in  different  places ;  in  Italy, 
indeed,  within  a  range  of  65^  (Nisscn,  Templum, 
p.  164) ;  and  the  proximity  of  mountains,  con- 
cealing the  real  horizon,  made  a  further  differ- 
ence ;  so  that  as  the  latitude  of  the  place  and 
the  time  of  year,  when  the  survey  was  inaugu- 
rated, varied,  the  balks  set  out  in  one  place 
differed  considerably  m  their  direction  from  the 
balks  in  another — a  fact  which,  whether  theo- 
retically defensible  or  not,  was  looked  at  with 
dissatisfaction  by  the  later  surveyors,  armed 
with  Greek  astronomy  and  trigonometrical 
methods  (pp.  31, 183)! 

18.  The  art  of  land-surveying,  as  we  find  it  in 
the  collection  of  gromatical  tracts  and  fragments, 
comprised,  amongst  other  things,  the  elements 
of  geometry  and  practical  instruction  in  the 
calculation  of  the  contents  of  a  variety  of  super- 
ficial figures,  and  in  the  use  of  the  groma. 
Like  their  successors  in  modem  times,  they  had 
to  deal  with  such  problems  as  how  to  set  out  a 
straight  line  across  a  deep  valley  or  a  high 
mountain,  to  calculate  the  breadth  of  a  river 
which  you  could  not  readily  iross,  and  to  make 
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complete  and  accurate  surveys  of  plots  of  laad, 
however  Irregular  their  boundaries  (pp.  31-34; 
192,  193  ;  285  aqq. ;  354  sqq.).  The  methods 
appear  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  are  now 
practised  by  surveyors  with  the  cross ;  and  the 
ten -link  offset-staff  is  perhaps  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  ten-foot  rod  of  the  Romans. 

According  to  Cantor  (p.    85),  who   has  set 
forth  the  result  of  his  own  and  otheint'  inquiries, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
assertions  of  Varro  and  Hyginus  (firam.  pp.  27, 
166X  that  the   Romans  owed  their  system  of 
dividing  and  marking  out  land  to  the  Etruscans. 
So  long  as  the  only  process  required  was  to  set 
out  balks  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  no  need 
was  felt  of  trigonometrical  science.     But  when 
the  contents  of  arens  of  any  given  shape  had  to 
be  calculated,  and   other  like   problems  to  be 
solved,  the  Roman  or  Etruscan  discipline  was 
insufficient.     This  knowledge,  first  developed  in 
Egypt  from  the  necessities  induced  by  the  Nile's 
annual  overflow,  is  found  in^an  early  form  in  a 
papyrus  as  old  as  1700  B.C.      The  Greek  school 
at  Alexandria  developed  it,  and  in  the  extant 
writings  of  Heron,  who  lived  there  about  100 
B.C.,  we  actually  find  most,  though  not  quite  all, 
of  the  methods  for  solving  mathematical  pro- 
blems taught  by  the  Roman  Gromatici  (Cantor, 
pp.  78,  86).  The  first  Roman  writer  on  geometry 
was  Varro   (cf.  RiUchl,   OpU9C,  iii.  359,474), 
and  it  was  in  his  lifetime  that  Julius  Caesar  is 
said  to  have  directed  a  survey    of  the  whole 
Roman    empire,    which    was    carried    out   by 
Augustus,  who  employed  four  Greeks  and  Balbos 
(cf.  Qrom,  239, 402)  to  superintend  it.     But  the 
story  is  from  a  writer  of  the  5th  or  6th  century 
after  Christ,   and  was  unknown   to   the   best 
ancient  authorities,  and  Balbus  lived  in  Trajan's 
time.    That  something  of  the  kind  was  done  or 
attempted  is   likely  enough.     Agrippa  had  s 
map  of  the  empire  engrav^  on  marble  and  put 
up  in   his  sister's    house;   some    survey   was 
needed   for  systematic   revenue  purposes;  and 
it  was  Alexandria  that  furnished  Julius  Cattar 
with  the  astronomical  science  necessary  for  his 
reform  of  the  calendar.    About  this  time,  and 
perhaps  in  this  way,  the  methods  ef  Alexandrian 
trigonometry    were    brought    fully   into   the 
course  of  Roman  gromatic  (Cantor,  pp.  83,  84; 
Ritschl,  Opusc,  iii.  743  ff. ;  Riese,  Oeogr.  Lot. 
Min.  pp.  xi.   xxiv. ;   Marquardt,  Staatsverf.  ii. 
p.  200  ff.).     The  history  of  land-surveying  in 
the  Middle  Ages  may  be  further  followed  in 
Cantoris    work    {Die   rCmischen   Agrimenaorcn, 
1875).  [H.  J.  B.] 

AGBICyNIA  (kypuSiVHi),  a  festival  which 
was  celebrated  chiefly  at  Orchomenns,  in 
Boeotia,  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  sumamed 
*Aypt^iOs,  i,e.  the  wild  or  boisterous.  It  ap- 
pears from  Plutarch  {Quaest,  Rom,  102),  that 
this  festival  was  solemnised  during  the  night 
only  by  women  and  the  priests  of  Dionysus.  It 
consisted  of  a  kind  of  game,  in  which  the  women 
for  a  long  time  acted  as  if  seeking  Dionysus,  and 
at  last  called  out  to  one  another  that  he  had 
escaped  to  the  Muses,  and  had  concealed  himself 
with  them.  After  this  they  prepared  a  repast ; 
and  having  enjoyed  it,  amused  themselves  with 
proposing  riddles  to  one  another.  This  festival 
was  remarkable  for  a  feature  which  proves  its 
great  antiquity.  Some  virgins,  who  were  de- 
scended from  liinyas,  and  who  probably  used  to 
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assemble  aroimd  the  temple  on  the  oecasion,  fled 

lad  were  followed  bj  the  priest  armed  with  a 

sword,  vho  was  allowed  to  kill  the  one  whom  he 

tint  cau^L    The  sacrifice  of  a  human  being, 

t^o^ii  originalljr  it  most  hare  formed  a  regular 

part  of  the  festiral,  seems  to  hare  been  avoided 

ia  later  times.     One  instjmce,  howerer,  occurred 

b  tke  <Ujs  of  Platarch  {QttaetL  Graec.  38).   But 

» the  priest,  Zoilos,  who  had  killed  the  woman 

V3S  aiierwards  attacked  by  disease,  and  sereral 

extraordinarf  accidents  occurred  to  the  Minj- 

18%  the  priest  and  his  familj  were  deprired  of 

tkir  official  fanctions.     The  festival,  as  well  as 

its  nanae,  is  caid  to  have  been  derived  fVom  the 

haghters  of  Minjaa,  who,  after  haring  for  a 

Ug  time  resisted  the  Bacchanalian  fury,  were 

U  length  setxed  bj  an  invincible  desire  of  eating 

kiman  flesh.      They  therefore  cast  lots  on  their 

t«n  children ;  and  as  Hippasos,  son  of  Leukippe, 

^ame  the  destined  victim,  they  killed  and  ate 

Wi,  whence  the  women  belo-iging  to  that  race 

^ve  at  the  time  of  Plutarch  still  called  the 

dtttroyers   (dXcIku  or   oioXoiOi)  and  the    men 

■•aners  (i^iXocts^.     Agrionia  of  a  similar  kind 

Y«e  eelebrnted    also  at  Thebes  and  at  Argos 

(Hesfch.  s.  r.  'Ayptdwui,  which  seems  to  be  only 

asBiher  form  for  'A^pu^ia).    At  Thebes  the  {es- 

tinlvas  celebrated  with  games  and  contests, 

vhik  at  Argos  it  was   a  festival  of  the  dead 

(kok^is).     (Mailer,  Die  Mmyery  p.   166,  &c.; 

L  F.  Hermann,   GottemL  Alterth.  §  63,  n.  13 ; 

ScbSnon,  (TrwcA.  JfylA  voL  L  p.  429.)  [L  S.] 

AGROITOMI  (Jkypaw6iun\  magUtrates  (Jip- 

Xamt),  described  by  Aristotle  in  two  passages  of 

tJbe  ¥<mcs  (vi.  a,  6 ;  rii.  12,  8)  as  identical 

with  the  iXiipol  or  foresters  [Htlori].    Aris- 

tcftk  does  not  teU  us  in  what  Greek  states  these 

ofioos  existed ;  and  to  this  question  no  certain 

smveraa  be  given.     It  is  commonly  assumed, 

fraa  tk  frequent  mention  of  them  by  Plato  in 

kis  Xffci,  that  they    belonged   to  Attica,  and 

fenoetf  »oe  of  the  police  magistracies.    (Bbckh, 

P.  £  p.  303;  Schdmann,  AiUiq.^  p.  138,  £.  T. ; 

CuSenier,  op.  D.  and  S.)  But  the  correspondence 

ef  Plato's  ideal  laws  with  actual  Athenian  legis- 

htida  has  been    mnch  exaggerated;    and   on 

ftreral  grouoda  it  is  nnlikely  that  in  the  large 

aad  Tsrud  powers  he  assigns  to  his  hrfpov6iioi  he 

is  dcBcribiag  an  Athenian  institution.     In  one 

ps«^e  (ri.  760  B.)  he  assigns  to   them  the 

deftnce  of  the  frontiers,  which  we  know  to  have 

beea  the  duty  of  the  Strategi ;    in  another  (viii. 

S44  B.)  they  have  to  provide  for  the  control 

«f  aaruly  torrents   and   the   escape   of  flood 

waters.    They  are  not  mentioned  in  a  single 

pasMge  of  the  orators  or  of  the  grammarians  who 

are  oor  chief  sources  for  Attic  law ;  yet  the  speech 

•f  t>emosthMies  against  Callides,  in  an  action 

arising  out  of  a  water-course,  is  precisely  a  case 

where,  if  the  office   described  by  Plato    had 

existed   at  Athens,  we  must   have   found    it. 

Lastly,  the  scarcity  of  wood  in  Attica  makes  it 

improbable  that  any  ^  foresters  "  or  ^  verderers,** 

wlwther  under  the  name  of  irypopifioi  or  iXmpoi, 

can  hare  been  required.         fW.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

AGBOTEBAS      THT^IA      (iyfHn4pas 

9v^X    *    festiral    celebrated    at   Athens    in 

hoBoar  of  Artemis,  sumamed  Agrotera  (from 

trfpOt  chase),   in  consequence  of  a  vow  made 

before    the     battle     of    Marathon.     It     was 

solemnised,  according  to  Plutarch  (De  Malign. 

Eerofk  2fX  ^^  ^®  sixth  of  the  mouth  of  B>oe* 
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dremion,  and  consisted  in  a  sacrifice  of  500 
gqats,  which  continued  to  he  offered  in  the  time 
of  Xenophon.  (Xenoph.  Anab,  iii.  2,  §  12.) 
Aelian  (  V,  H,  ii.  25)  places  the  festival  on  the 
sixth  day  of  Thargelion,  and  says  that  300  goats 
were  sacrificed ;  but  as  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
which  gave  rise  to  this  solemn  sacrifice,  occurred 
on  the  sixth  of  Boedromion,  Aelian's  statement 
appears  to  be  wrong.    (Pint,  de  Gior,  Athen,  7.) 

Thb  festival  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
following  manner  : — When  the  Persians  invaded 
Attica,  Callimachus,  the  polemarch,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  Miltiades,  made  a  vow  to  sacrifice 
to  Artemis  Agrotera  as  many  goats  as  there 
should  be  enemies  slain  at  Marathon.  But  when 
the  number  of  enemies  slain  was  so  great  that 
an  equal  number  of  goats  could  not  be  found  at 
once,  the  Athenians  decreed  that  500  should  be 
sacrificed  every  year.  This  is  the  statement 
made  by  Xenophon ;  but  other  ancient  authors 
give  different  accounts.  The  Scholiast  on 
Aristoph.  (^EquiL  666)  relates  that  the  Athe- 
nians, before  the  battle,  promised  to  sacrifice  to 
Artemis  one  ox  for  every  enemy  slain ;  but  when 
the  number  of  oxen  could  not  be  procured,  they 
substituted  an  equal  number  of  goats.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  annual  processions  from  Athens 
to  the  temple  of  Hecate  at  Agree,  in  remembrance 
of  the  rictory  of  Marathon,  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  sacrifice  to  Artemis  Agrotera. 
(Pint,  de  Malign,  Ifercd,  26.)  [L.  S.] 

AGTBTAE  (iy^prai^  wandering  beggars  or 
collectors  of  alms  (from  iy^ipttp),  mostly  but 
not  always  claiming  a  religious  character.  They 
were  of  various  kinds.  Some  told  fortunes  by 
drawing  lots,  which  might  be  either  shaken  out 
of  on  urn  (Hor.  iSici^.  i.  9,  30)  or  drawn  out  of  it 
by  a  boy  (Tibull.  Eleg.  i.  3,  11) ;  the  loU  them- 
selves being  small  plates  of  metal  inscribed  with 
ambiguous  phrases  to  which  any  interpretation 
might  be  given  (Orell.  on  Hor.  /.c).  Others  car- 
ried about  wooden  tablets  called  &7vpriJrol  wipaKts 
(Plut.  Comp,  Aristid,  et  Cat.  3)  or  e-arfScT, 
with  verses  inscribed  upon  them  from  which 
oracles  could  be  derived.  Others  again,  who 
may  be  called  the  mendicant  friars  of  antiquity, 
carried,  either  on  their  shoulders  or  on  beasts 
of  burden,  images  of  their  respective  deities,  and 
collected  alms  in  their  name.  They  were  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Isis  (Suid.  s.  v. 
&7€(p€<),  the  Delian  dirinities,  Opis  and  Arge 
(Herod,  iv.  35),  and  especially  Cybele,  the  great 
mother  of  the  gods  ;  whence  thev  were  called  firi" 
rpttyvpTM  (Aristot.  Hhet,  iii.  2,  §  10,  with  Cope's 
notes  ;  Clearchus,  ap.  Ath.  xii.  p.  541  e ;  Anti- 
phanes,  /r.  153,  154,  158,  Meineke.  The  form 
fiTiyayvffTfjs  is  doubtful ;  in  Antiph.  154  it  may 
be  a  mistake  for  firirpayipniSi  and  cf.  Liddell  and 
Scott,  s.  v.).  They  were,  generally  speaking, 
persons  of  the  most  abandoned  character,  y4pos 
fAiapd^arow  (Antiph.  158).  They  undertook  to 
inflict  some  grievous  bodily  injury  on  the  enemy 
of  any  one  who  paid  them  for  such  services; 
and  also  promised,  for  a  small  sum  of  money, 
to  obtain  forgiveness  from  the  gods  whom  they 
served  for  any  sins  either  of  the  man  himself  or 
his  fathers  (Plat.  JRep,  ii.  p.  364  b).  For  other 
references  to  Plato,  see  Kuhnken  on  Timaeus, 
8,  tv.  hy^ipovvaif  and  iwoytoyol :  and  for  the  pas- 
sages from  post-classical  authors,  K.  F.  Hermann^ 
Gottead.  Alierth,  §  42,  n.  13. 

These  mendicant  priests  came  into  Italy,  but 
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at  what  time  is  uncertain,  together  with  the 
worship  of  Isis,  Cybele,  and  other  strange 
deities.  Their  begging  was  under  strict  snper- 
rision,  and  limited  to  a  few  days  (Cic.  de  Leg, 
ii.  16,  40) ;  nor  would  any  Roman  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them  (Dionys.  Halic  Ant, 
ii.  19).  [W.S.]    [W.W.] 

AHE'NUM.    [Abnum.] 

AIANTEIA  (Atdarrtta),  a  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Ajax  at  Salamis,  where  he  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  tutelary  divioity,  and  where  he  had 
a  temple  containing  his  statue  of  ebony  (Paus.  i. 
35,  §  2 ;  Hesych.  s.  v.),  A  festiral  of  the  same 
name  appears  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the 
Locrian  Opus  (SchoL  ad  Find.  Olymp,  iz.  166 ; 
Bdckh,  C,  I,  I,  No.  1431).  In  Attica  the 
festival  was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of 
the  victory  at  Salamis,  by  a  boat-race  of  Athe- 
nian youths  to  Salamis  and  back,  and  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  Ajax  and  Asclepios.  (Ck>mp. 
Herod,  viii  64,  83;  Pint.  Themist.  15;  and 
A.  Moromsen,  ffeoriologie,  p*  411.)  [L.  S.] 

AIKIAS  DIKE  ialKlof  Sdny),  a  private 
action  for  assault,  thus  distinguished  from  the 
more  serious  Hfipiws  7pa^  or  public  prosecu- 
tion for  the  same  class  of  oflfences.  The  Athenian 
law,  in  case  of  offences  against  the  person,  as 
in  these  against  property  [cf.  Klopes 
DiKX]  gave  the  injured  party  alternative 
modes  of  obtaining  redress  by  action  for  damages 
or  by  criminal  information.  If  the  plaintiff 
selected  the  former,  the  defendant  would  only  be 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine,  which  the  plaintiff  re- 
ceived ;  but  if  he  chose  the  latter,  the  accused 
might  be  punished  even  with  death,  and  the 
pecuniary  penalty,  if  any,  went  to  the  state. 

In  bringing  this  action  it  was  necessary  to 
prove  two  facts.  First,  that  the  defendant  had 
struck  the  plaintifi^  who  must  have  been  a 
free  man,  with  the  intention  of  insulting  him 
{id^*  tfip^i) ;  but  this  intention  was  presumed, 
unless  the  defendant  could  prove  that  he  only 
struck  the  plaintiff  in  jest.  Thus  Ariston,  after 
proving  that  he  had  been  struck  by  Conon 
and  his  sons,  tells  the  dicasts  that  the  defence 
will  try  to  pass  it  off  as  mere  practical  joking 
and  young  men's  horse-play  (Dem.  c.  Conon, 
p.  1261,  §§  13,  14). 

Secondly,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
defendant  struck  the  plaintiff  first,  and  did 
not  merely  return  the  blows  which  had  been 
given  by  the  plaintiff  (^  8i  o^icia  roOr*  ivriVy  %s 
2b^  ip^Xl  x^^^  iJiiKVP  wp^Ttpos,  Dem.  c.  Ecerg. 
p.  1151,  §  40;  sometimes  Mkuv  Apx^*^  only). 

This  action,  it  is  stated,  was  brought  before 
the  Forty  (o2  rcrrofkbcorra,  Dem.  adv.  Pantaen. 
p.  976,  §  33).  But  the  summary  jurisdiction 
of  the  Forty  we  know  to  have  been  extremely 
limited ;  and  when  we  read  that  they  only  de- 
cided money  claims  up  to  the  amount  of  ten 
drachmas,  it  is  evident  that  the  assaults  upon 
which  they  pronounced  judgment  could  only 
have  been  of  minor  importance  (so  SchSmann, 
Antiq.  p.  473 ;  cf.  Tettaraoonta,  Hoi).  They 
had,  however,  the  ^rytfiovia.  9uca(mjploVf  and 
could  bring  graver  matters  before  a  jury ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  case  of  Conon,  in  which  exem- 
plary damages  are  demanded,  was  of  this  sort : 
we  find  the  usual  i  iiy^pts  8fic»rral  in  the 
opening  words. 

The  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  bv  the  defendant 
as  damages  was  not  fixed  by  the  law,  but  settled 
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in  court.    It  was  thus  an  assessed  action  (ky^ 
rtfnrrhs)^  and  resembled  the  procedure  in  public 
causes.  The  speech  of  Isocrates  against  Lochites, 
as  well  as  that  of  Demosthenes  against  Conon, 
was  spoken  in  an  action  of  this  kind ;  and  ve 
learn  from  it  that  for  the  farther  protection  of 
the  citizens  against  assaults,  both  private  and 
public  prosecutions  for  this  class  of  ofifences  were 
&yfv  wapoKarafioKriSf  or  excused   from  the  pay- 
ment of  vpurayna  or  caution-money  (Isocr.  Or, 
20,  §  3).   It  would  seem  however  that  the  party 
who  lost  his  suit,  whether  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
was  liable  to  pay    wfnnayfia   in    addition    to 
damages  and  4ir»$€\ia  (Dem.  c  Everg.  p.  1 158, 
§  64).    In  the  speech  against  Lochites,  as  in  that 
against  Conon,  there  is  perhaps  intentional  confu- 
sion of  oiic^a  and  tfipts  (Jebb,  Att.  Or,  ii.  214,  n.). 
In  the  case  of  slaves  there  was  no  action  for 
oiir/a,  but  the  owner  of  an  injured  slave  might 
proceed  either  by  tfiptoss  ypa^h  or  fiXafins  '^* 
(Lysias,  fr.  44;  Photius,  p.  614,  10;  Uarpocrat 
8,  V,  ahcias :    Suid.  s.  v.  tfipis :    Meier,  Att,  Pro- 
cess^ pp.  81,  547  ff.;   Bdckh,  P.   ±:.  pp.  36-*, 
372,  374;  Platner,  Process  und  Klagen,  ii.  193 
ff ;  Schttmann,  Antiq,  473.)    [W.  S.]  [W.  W.] 

AITHOUSA  (a2i0ov<ra),  the  open  portico,  or 
verandah,  of  the  Homeric  house,  bo  called  kith 
rov  i^Aiy  oXBttrBai,  the  bright  sun-lit  verandah 
being  opposed  to  the  semi-twilight  of  the  in- 
terior.   The  Homeric  house  contained  two  such 
verandahs — one,  the  of^ovo-a  ovX^j ,  on  each  side 
of  the  courtyard  gate  (cf.  II,  ix.  472,  Od.  jil 
389,  390);  the  other,  which  may  be  called  the 
a^ova-a  8c6furrof,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court- 
yard, stretching  along  the  front  of  the  house. 
The  latter  is  often  considered  as  forming  part  of 
the  wp6BofioSf  \n^  tlBoiurp  and  iw  vpMfup  being 
used  as  identical  expressions  (cf.   Od.  iv.  279, 
302 ;  n,  xxiv.  644,  673>     The  tOdovva  €Bb\fis 
seems  to  have  served  as  a  convenient  place  to 
put  things  in,  to  be  out  of  the  way ;  goats  are 
tied  up  there  before  they  are  killed  (Od.  xx. 
176,  189),  and  the  corpses  of  the  suitors  are  laid 
6ir*  oieo^  ed^/Nceos  o^A^s  {Od.  xxiL  449).    Tbe 
cdOovffa.  iafutros  was  used  especially  as  a  sleep- 
ing room  for  strangers,  sometimes  too  as  a  place 
of  meeting,  as  in  //.  xx.  10,  where  the  gods 
gather  in  the  palace  of  Zeus,  and  take  their 
seats    (coT^s    aJi$o\Hn[f<riv.      (See    DoHUS;    A. 
Winckler,  Die  Wohnkaxuer  der  Hellenm,  Berlin, 
1868 ;  Schliemann's  Tiryns,  p.  208.)   [J.  H.  0.] 

AKOUN  MARTYBEIN  (Mo^v  fufrvpuw). 
The  general  rule  of  Athenian,  as  of  English  juris- 
prudence, was  against  the  admission  of  hearsay 
evidence.  The  one  exception  was  the  attested 
declaration  of  a  deceas«i  person,  which  wss 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  iicfiaprvpia  or 
written  deposition  of  an  absent  witness  [Ekxar- 
TYRIA}  The  law  is  expressed  in  Demosth.  ii. 
Steph.  p.  1130,  §  8,  kKo^v  8*  ovk  iixrt  (wp€os  pap- 
rvpupf  iXXk  TfOytcoTOSf  rS»p  Z^  kZvv6,rmv  ffol 
iwtpopiwvy  iKfutpTvplatf  ytypafJLfi4yriP  i»  ypt^f^' 
Tcf^  As  regards  the  living,  oM  fxaprvptu^  iucoiif 
iuHTUf  ol  vSftott  ob9*iwl  roii  wdpv  <pa^\ots  iyic^¥ 
floaty,  ilK&rtoi  (id.c.  EvbvU,  p.  1300,  §§  6, 7,  where 
the  reasons  for  the  prohibition  are  given  at 
length ;  comp.  c  Leochar.  p.  1097,  §  55).  Will 
cases  would  naturally  often  turn  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  dead  ;  hence  the  phrase  iuco^f  V^ 
rvp^iv  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  extsnt 
speeches  of  Isaeus  (e.g.  FhUoct.  §  64 ;  Cir<mf  §$  ^* 
18,  38>  [W.  W.] 
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ALA,  ptrt  of  >  RamsD  hawc.    [DoMDa.] 
ALA,  ALA-BES,  ALA'BIL    Th™  mill- 
Uij  ttimi  had  dilfeMiit  mauiingi  it  diScrent 

1.  In  the  original  amstitutioa  of  the  Roman 
ttnj,  each  legion  of  citiieiu  wai  accoiapuiied 
bj  >  budf  of  300  eqmla  (Poljb.  i.  16,  :^  i  u.  24, 
3;  Ti.  20,  9).  These  were  drawn  op  on  the 
Stsks  of  the  inliuitrf.  Bod  hence  were  termed 
aloe  (c(.  Cindiu  in  Gell.  ivi.  4,  §  6,  aiat  dieUu 
carata  •fuitun  ordiaa,  quod  tsiMm  Itgioiiti 
dvlra  mii^aquf,  tanquam  aiae  in  atiam  carpori- 
bti,  iHoioitiir). 

'i.  When,  at  a  later  date,  the  noV  were  re- 
quiitd  to  coBtribute  a  contingeat  to  the  Komnn 
uioy,  the  Roman  leg[ons  were  placed  in  the 
cntn  gf(  the  line  of  battle,  and  the  alliei  formed 
the  niogi.  Bente  the  allied  troopi,  both  cavulr/ 
Ukd  inlttitij,  ware  aometimea  termed  aiac  or 
alirii;  uj  we  find  mention,  not  onl J  of  equiUt, 
bu  alto  of  caiorUt  alara  or  alarii  (Lir.  x.  40, 
8;  4i,a;*3,a).  These  were  commDnly  grouped 
ttgethei  a  the  dextera  ala  and  the  linulra  ala 
(ii  aa.  21),  although  these  ternu  did  not 
ilnji  coiRipand  to  their  poaition  in  the  line 
oflitttle(id.iiTU.  2). 

3.  iSttt  the  fiaachise  had  been  extended  to 
ih>  wiwie  of  Italy,  and  thus  all  Italian  troopi 
were  inclniled  in  the  legioni,  the  term  oteru  wat 
tiutfernd  to  the  foreign  troop*  {tsMsUia)  aerr- 
inf  akmg  with  the  Roman  armisi.  Thui  Caetar 
(fi.  C.  I.  73}  diitinguiahes  the  oohorla  aUiriac 
bna  the  iBpominat  coAorta  (tf.  B,  GA.  51). 

4.  Coder  the  Empire,  the  word  ala  usualljr 
dauta  "aniiliary  cavalry,"  the  term  coiortta 
being  ued  without  any  epithet  to  denote  "ami- 
liujr  inEutry,"  aa  contrasted  with  tbt  legumet. 
Thni  Tualn.  (_1SM.  iv.  18)  mentions  the  ala 
Balaanti,  kc^  and  many  others  are  known  to 
IS  from  iucnptioni  (cf.  Uenzen,  Index  iiucript. 
t-  tiiL  p.  IJl).  Sometime!  a  budy  of  hone  wa* 
umed  liDiE  the  officer  who  had  lirst  Tailed  it, 
or  wlie  commanded  it  at  the  time  :  of.  ala  Lili- 
aa  (Tac.  Hid.  i.  75),  ala  Auriana  (ib.  iii.  5). 
The  iJu  wu  originally  dtTided  into  the  fumuu, 
etcb  ostaining  three  liecuri-ie.  But  at  a  later 
liidt  the  ala  was  tither  miliaria  or  qvingenaria : 
ia  Ib  bnner  case  there  were  24  ttirmat,  in  the 
Ulter  16,  beaidea  Tarioui  olEcen  (Hygin.  Cat- 
Inm,  Ifi,  23,  30  i  ef.  Henieo,  Annoi.  dett'  Init. 
ISttO,  p.  71). [A.  S.  W.] 

ALABABOHBS,  a  Roman  official  lUtioned  at 
Aluaailria  under  the  Empire.  Joiephua  applies 
Ihe  title  lAnt.  XTiii.  6,  3]  lii.  5,  1 ;  IX.  5,  2) 
t«  Aleiander  Lysimachns,  the  brother  of  the 
fomoui  Philo.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he 
■usiuhoidinateofthe  Jewish  ethnarch( Franz, 
Corp.  Itta-.  Gr.  iii.  2,  291  a);  and  others  have 
■agguted  that  be  collected  certain  taiei,  deriy- 
'if  the  name  from  iAd^i),  "ink,"  and  trans- 
bung  it  Kripturae  ntagitler.  This  saggestion 
reteiia  iouk  support  from  the  mention  of  t>£C- 
ii]al  Alabarcl-iae  pir  Ae^i/ptiim  atijiu  Aagus- 
t^aaat  amttitiUmBi  in  Cat.  Juil.  iv.  Gl,  9;  but 
the  reading  there  is  doahtful.  An  epigram  of 
PsiUJas  of  Alexandria  (Aath.  Pal.  ii.  p.  430) 
ouDiKrstcs  an  an,  becaoie  if  aAiiSapx*'>I< 
TW^miwa  yiyam'~ijt.  because  he  has  come 
Crvm  a  rich  honse  ioto  a  poor  one,  Somescholars 
r^ard  th*  wont  aa  a  corrnption  of  ARl^ancnES, 
'     ■■"■        ',  olBce 


[AlUBUCBBS-l   The  title  ia  alio  found. in  Lycia 
(C.  I.  a.  4867).  [A.  S,  W.] 

ALABA8TBITES.  [Alibaste™.] 
ALABABTBOTHE'OA(iA<.^affTpoe*«,,  or 
iXaPaoTiMtiai),  according  to  some  a  casket  for 
unguent-bottles  [AlauastRUM],  according  to 
othen  a  holder  into  which  they  were  put  when 
not  in  actual  use,  since,  being  round  at  the 
bottom,  they  coald  not  stand  unsupported.  Are- 
presentation  of  an  alabastrothecB  found  on  an 
ancient  TBie  i>  ihoivn  in  the  accompanying 
figure.  (Aristoph.  F-'ogni.  4ij3 ;  Uemoith.  lU 
F.  L.  p.  415,  §  237 ;  Pollui,  i.  131 ;  Soid.  1. 1>.> 
[J.  U.  O.] 


(DrlUah  ICuaeum.) 
ALABASTEUM  and  ALABASTER  (iAi- 
^oirrpor,  or  rather  &AiJ;Bacr 

:riptio_n 

feet,  used  "for  1 
and  ointmeola.  Such  vessels  wera  originally 
made  of  alabaster,  of  which  the  variety  cnllod 
ouyx-aliibaatei*  was  usually  employed  for  this 
purpose  ("  iiaidi  parvus  onyi,"  Hor.  Conn.  iv. 
12,  17  J  Flin.  U.  H.  liii.  §  19  ;  "  lapidem  alabas- 
triten  .  ■  .  quem  cavant  ad  vssa  ungaeotariB, 
quoniam  optume  servare  incorrupta  dicatur," 
ih.  iiivi.  §  t>0).    It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 

cersd:  Theyare  also  found  of  atone  and  terra-cotta, 
with  a  white  or  cream-coloured  ground  and  black 
figorea.  The  right-hand  woodcut  on  the  neit 
page  shows  nn  slabastrum  from  Chiusi,  carved 
into  tomale  faces  above,  and  having  a  hole  in  the 
crown  for  pouring  out  the  oiotmeut  or  perfume. 
(Dennis,  Etniria.  i.  p.  cxiv.)  Other  materials 
were  in  use,  aa  glass,  and  even  gold  (xpwirim  "W- 
iSaffT^Theocr.  IV.  114).  The  alabastra  usually 
had  no  handles,  though  we  aometimes  lind  speci- 
mens with  them.  (See  left-hand  figure.)  The 
Scholiast  on  Arlatoph.  AcAam.  1053  defines  the 
iAdBaoToi  as  XMnvBat  S-ra  p.h  (x«vira ;  cf.  Heaych. 
and  SuidBB  s.  v.;  Pollui,  i.  120,  121 ;  and  Plluy 
iodicatea  the  ahapa  {H.H.  ii.  §  113):  "elencbos 
api<ellant  fasti  gata  longitudine  alabastroram 
figun  inplenioreorbadesinentes."  In  an  inscrip- 
tion they  are  called  "gracilas  alabaatrt"(Orelli, 


]>i'«senU  MDt  bj  Cambj-sfs  to  the  Ethiopian 
kin;;;  nnd  after  his  time  th«)'  occur  both 
in  (iretk  and  Romsn  writers  (Aristoph.  Acliarn. 
I.  c;  Aeliiin,  V.  H.  lii.  18;  '' Jubnster  plenui 
iingDCDti,"  Qc  ap.  Non.  IT.  17;  "Cohmi 
Ttiloknt  lUbastm,''  M«tti»l,  li.  8 ;  Mstt.  iivi. 
7  ;  Mark  liT.  3;  Ukc  vii.  37).  Some  of  these 
vesMlshad  a  longnarrow  neck,  which  wnsiealiid; 
!^a  thnt  when  the  wamna  in  the  Goipela  is  said  to 
break  the  alihaiter  boi  of  ointment,  it  appears 
probable  that  she  onlj  broke  the  eitremity  of 
the  neck,  which  was  thus  closed.  (Cf.  Becker. 
Gall,  GatiM,  ii.  p.  3T8).  (TV.  S.] 
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AUbsstrnm.   (Dennfi, 


ALAEA.    [Aleaea.] 

ALA'KII.    [Ala.] 

ALAUDA,  n  Gaulish  word,  the  jirototjpe  of 
lh«  modem  French  AlouetU,  denutiiig  a  small 
crested  bird  of  the  lark  kind,  which  the  Lstiaa  in 
allusion  to  its  tuft  denominated  Oalerila.  The 
name  alauda  was  bestowed  by  Julius  Csesar  oa  a 
legion  of  picked  men,  which  he  raised  at  his  own 
vipense  among  the  inhabitants  of  TcanM)pine 
Gaul,  about  the  year  B.a  5^  not,  as  erroneonslT 
asserted  bj  Gibbon,  during  the  civil  war;  which 
he  equipped  and  disciplined  after  the  Roman 
iuhion ;  and  on  vhich,  in  a  bodjr,  he  at  a  sub- 
aeqnent  period  bestowed  the  freedom  of  the  slate. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  example  of  a 
Tegular  Roman  legion  levied  in  a  foreign  country 
andcomposedof  barbarism.  The  desi  Ration  was, 
in  all  probability,  applied  from  a  plume  upon  the 
helmet  resembling  the  "npei"  of  the  bird  in 
question,  or  from  the  general  shape  and  appear- 
ance ofthe  head-piece.  Cicoro  in  a  letter  to 
Atticna,  written  in  D.C  44,  tUtei  that  he  had 
Teceired  intelligence  that  Antonius  was  marching 
npon  the  city  "  cum  legione  alandarum  "  (_ad  A  tt. 
ivi.  8);  and  from  the  Philippics  we  learn  that 
by  the  l-ei  Judiciaria  of  Antonius  eren  the  com- 
snon  soldiers  of  this  corps  {Alaudae—rnanipularcs 
ex  Itgiimt  Alaudaruni)  were  privileged  to  act  as 
jndiees  upon  criminal  trials,  and  enrolled  along 
ivith  the  veterans  in  the  third  decuria  of  Jndiccs, 
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avowedly,  if  ire  can  trust  the   orntor,  that  Ihg 
framer  of  the  law  and  iiia    friends  might  hirj 
functionsries  in  the  courts  of  justice  upon  whoK 
support  they  could  depend  (^PAU.  i.  8,  g  SO). 
Thst  the  legion  Alanda  was   numbered  V.  ii 

[iroved  by  Beveral  inscriptiona,  one  of  them  be- 
onging  to  the  age  of  Ikimitiaa  in  honour  of  i 
certain  Cn.  Domitius,  who  among  many  other 
titles  is  styled  trie.  mil.  lko.  v.  alahdae.  It 
had  however  disappeared  from  the  army  list  lo 
tho  time  of  Die  Casaius,— that  is,  in  the  esrit 
part  ofthe  third  century  ;  for  the  hi«toriBn,wbeo 
giving  a  catalogue  of  such  of  the  twenty-lhrK 
or  twenty'flve  legions  which  formed  the  eetal- 
lishment  of  Augustus,  as  existed  when  he  wrote, 
makes  no  mention  of  any  fifth  legion  except  the 
Cw'nta  Macedanica.  (SnetOD.  J^.  34 ;  Ciesw, 
B.  C.  i.  39 ;  Plin.  R.  N.  xi.  $  121 ;  Clt  Pliii  v, 
5  §  13,  liii.  2  §  3,  18  S  37;  Grnter,  Cor,,. 
latcrip.  Lot.  caxiu.  I,  dilit.  2,  diwi.  4, 
DLix.  7 ;  Orelli,  /mo-.  Lai.  a.  773.)  [W.  R] 
ALBOGALEHUa    [Apex.] 

ALBUM,  a  notice  board  or  tablet  on  wbkl 
the  annual  edict  of  the  praetor  was  inscribri 
It  contained  the  formulae  and  other  legal  reme- 
dies which  the  Praetor  was  prepared  to  gniBl 

place  in  ftome,  so  that  all  p 
notice  of  its  content*.  Its  actu.-tl  appearsoce  ii 
a  subject  of  doubt  Some  think  that  it  was  s 
piece  of  white  painted  wood,  and  thnt  theletlen 
on  it  were  black,  except  the  headings  (rvbriaf), 
which  were  red.  Acconling  to  others,  the  Uttns 
were  white,  inscribed  on  a  dark  ground.  Aay 
one  who  took  sway,  defaced,  or  destroyed  tht 
album  was  liable  to  an  aeiio  albi  com^/ti  and  to 
■  heavy  penalty  (Panlus,  1, 13,  3  ;  id.  7, 9 ;  Dig. 
3,  tit.  1, 1.  7,  9). 

Prohabiy  the  word  album  n-as  used  for  soy 
tablet  containing  a  public  nnnouncemcnt.  Thai 
Cicero  infonns  us  that  the  nnn-j/rt  marioii 
were  written  on  the  album  bv  the  pmiifa 
maximui  ((fa  Oral.  ii.  12,  52). 

2.  Bnt,  however  this  maybe,  it  was  in  conns 
of  time  used  to  signify  a  list  of  nor  public  bodv ; 
thns  we  find  the  expression  nllntin  lenalariaa 
used  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  iv.  42)  to  express  the  list 
of  senators,  and  corresponding  to  the  word  /«- 
coma,  used  by  Dio  Cassius  (Iv.  3).  The  phrsa 
alham  decurianum  signifies  the  list  of  ifeciu*"'* 
whose  names  were  entered  on  the  album  of  a 
municipaim,  in  the  order  prescribed  by  the  I" 
muaiapatU (Wg.  50.  lit.  3).  Albumjndhiimliliit 
list  or  panel  of  judkn  drawn  up  by  the  magis- 
trates, from  which  he  was  bound  to  make  hii 
selection  (Suet.  Claud.  16).    [Jitdex.] 

[G.  L]    [E.AW,] 

ALCATHOEA  {iXxaBaiaX  games  celebrsleil 
at  Megar«,  in  commemoration  of  the  Eleisii 
hero  Aloathoos,  son  of  Pelops,  who  ha^l  killed  s 
lion  which  had  deltroyeii  Euippua,  son  of  tin; 
Hegareus.  (Pind.  hthn.  viii.  148  ;  Pans.  i.  4'i, 
§1.)  [LS,] 

ALEA,  gaming,  or  playing  at  a  game  oL 
chance    of    any    kind.     p'iLi,   TraffiEAE,  Pi" 

Gaming  was  looked  down  upon  at  Home;  xnd 

(Cic.  in  Cat.  ii.  10,  23;  ad  Att.  xiv,  5;"»1» 
turpis,"  Juv.  li.  176;  "damnosa  ales,"  id.  x"' 
4).  It  was  also  forbidden  hy  special  laws  Jor- 
jug  the  times  of  the  republic  and  under  tht 
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cnperon  (^^retita  legibns  alea,"  Ilor.   Carm. 
lii.  24,  58;  Ck.  FMl.  ii.  23,   56;   Or.   Trist. 
u.  470    ff.;    Dig.    11,    tit.    5.)     Three   soch 
Isvs  occur  in  the   Digest  (/.  c)  —  the   Leget 
'Rtia,    Poblicia,   and  Cornelia — and  likewise  a 
amatigs  coms^itum,  and  the  pnetor*i  edict ;  the 
Utter  oiaciing  ^rere  penalties  on  persons  com- 
pelling others  to   gamble,  and    disabling    the 
keepers  of  gambUng-honsea  from  bringing  any 
setkm  for  damage  or  loss  against  their  customers 
(d  Lipian,  fr.  1).  At  what  time  the  two  former 
hm  were  passed  is  quite  uncertain ;   but  the 
Lex  Cornelia  was  probablj  one  of  the  laws  of 
the  dictator  Sulla,  who,  we  know,  made  several 
asctmeots  to  check  the  eztrayagance  and  ex- 
peose  of  prirate   persons.    [SCVPTUS.]     It  has 
bc«ai  infexred  from  the  Miles  Olorhaus  (ii.  2,  9) 
tlat  gaming  must  hare  been  forbidden  by  law 
ia  PUotus*  time ;  but  the  lex  talaria  {alearia^ 
fiitschl)  in  this  passage  seems  rather  to  refer 
to  the  laws  of  the  game  than  to  any  public 
easctment.       Those    who    were    convicted    of 
S»&iBg  were  condemned  to  pay  four  times  the 
sam  they  had  staked  (Pseudo-Ascon.  in  Cic.  Div. 
§34^  p.  110,  ed.  Orelli),  and  became  infames  in 
couequenoe.      We     know    that    infamia    was 
freqaotly  a  consequence  of  a  judicial  decision 
[Isfaxia];  and  we  may  infer  that  it  was  so  in 
tkii  case  htnn  the  expression  of  Cicero.     (*^  Ho- 
i^aem  lege,  quae  est  de  alea,  condemnatum,  in 
idtgnai,  restOuit"  Cic  PAiV.  /.  c).      Games  of 
dunce  were,  however,  tolerated  in  the  month  of 
Dccenber  at  the  Saturnalia,  a  period  of  general 
reUistion  (Mart.  iv.  14,  t.  84 ;  Cell,  xviii.  13  ; 
Suet  Aug,  71) ;  and  public  opinion  allowed  old 
mBk  ts  amuse  themselves  in  this  manner  (Plaut. 
Care  it  3,  75;    Cic  de  Sen.  16,  58).      Under 
the  emptre  gambling  was  carried  to   a  great 
height  (ct  Jut.  i.  88-90) ;  and  the  laws  were  pro- 
bably tittle  more  than  nominal.     Many  of  the 
early  eoperors — ^Augustus,  Caligula,  Claudius, 
Vitellias,  and   Domitian — were    very   fond    of 
gaaiiag^  and  set  but   an  evil  example  to  their 
labjectj  in  this  matter  (Suet.  Aug.  70,  71 ;  Dio 
CkM.  liz.  22;   Suet.  Cai.   41,    Claud.  33;   Dio 
C8n.Ix.2;   Suet.  Dom.  21).     Professed  game- 
sters made  a  regular  study  of  their  art,  and 
there   were    treatises    on   the   subject,   among 
vbidi   was    a    book   written   by  the  Emperor 
Claadius  (Or.   T,-isf.  ii.  471 ;  Suet.  Claud.  I.  c). 
AD  gaming  was  forbidden  finally  by  Justinian 
(Cod.  3,  tit.  43).     (Walter,  GeschichU  d  Him. 
Btckti,  $  763 ;  Rein,  Criminalrecht  der  Homers 
^833.)  [W.  S.]    [A.  G.] 

ALEAEA  or  ALAEA  CAA^ma),  a  festival 
edebtated  to  the  honour  of  Athena  Alea,  near 
Tcgea,  with  games  and  contests,  of  which  we 
find  mention  in  inscriptions.  (Pans.  viii.  47,  §  3  ; 
Ersnse,  Die  Gymmatik  u,  Agonistik  d,  HeUenen, 
pp.  734-736 ;  E.  P.  Hermann,  Lekrhuch  d.  got- 
tadien$tiiA€n  AlterthSmer  d  Oriechen,  §  51,  n. 
11 ;  eomp.  Halotia.)  [L.  S.] 

ALICULA^  a  short  cloak  coming  down  to  the 
elbows,  mentioned  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  34,  2,  23) 
tt  proper  to  boys,  by  Petronius  (Sat.  40)  as 
Tom  by  a  hunter,  and  by  Martial  (xii.  82)  as 
•a  inexpensive  present.  It  was  so  called,  ac- 
cording to  Yelios  Longus  (Putsch,  p.  2230),  quod 
ala  wobis  tnieeta  coniineat ;  according  to  Fer- 
larios.  from  its  collar  or  oipe.  Rich,  however, 
derives  the  name  from  its  resemblance  to  wings 
when  fastened  by  a  brooch  and  floating  behind 
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the  back.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  con- 
necting the  word  with  the  chlamys  &AAiy|  or 
&AAi{.  Saglio  identifies  the  alicula  with  a  gar- 
ment worn  by  shepherds  and  countrymen  in 
works  of  art,  and  by  the  Good  Shepherd  on  sar- 
cophagi and  paintings  in  the  catacombs,  some- 
times opening  in  front,  and  sometimes  furnished 
with  a  small  cape.  [J.  H.  F.] 

AUMENTA'RH  PUEDI ETPUELLAE. 
In  the  Roman  republic  the  poorer  citizens  were 
assisted  by  public  distributions  of  com,  oil,  and 
money,  which  were  called  congiaria  [CONGI- 
arium].  These  distributions  were  not  made  at 
stated  periods,  nor  to  any  but  grown-up  inhabi- 
tants of  Rome.  The  Emperor  Nero  first  con- 
ceived the  notion  of  extending  them,  not  only  to 
other  Italian  towns,  but  also  to  children  (Aurel. 
Vict.  £pit.  xii.  4) ;  and  Trajan  appointed  them 
to  be  made  every  month,  both  to  orphans  and 
to  the  children  of  poor  parents.  The  children 
who  received  them  were  called  pueri  et  puellae 
alimentariiy  and  also  (from  the  emperor)  fmeri 
puellaeque  Ulpiani;  and  the  ofBcers  who  ad- 
ministered the  institution  were  called  ^uo^f- 
tores  pecuniae  atimentariaey  quaestorea  aliment 
tcrtim,  procuraiores  alimentorum,  or  praefecti 
alitnentorum,  ' 

The  fragments  of  an  interesting  record  of  an 
institution  of  this  kind  by  Trajan  were  found  at 
Velein,  near  Placentia,  in  1747 ;  and  much  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  their  interpretation  by 
the  discovery  of  a  similar  table  in  1832  at  Campo- 
lattaro,  near  Beneventum  (Mommsen,  Inscr.  Lat. 
Jiegn.   y.    1354;    Desjardins,  DisputaHo    hisf. 
de    iabutis    alimentariiSf     Paris,    1854).       We 
learn   thus    the    sums   which  were   thus    di8> 
tributed,  and  the  means  by  which  the  money 
was    raised.      The    emperor  lent    considerable 
sums  at  low  interest  on  the  security  of  landed 
estates  belonging  to  members  of  the  municipality, 
and  the  interest  was  paid  to  the  municipal  chest 
for  the  support  of  orphans.    The  idea  appears  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  institutions  due  to 
private  benevolence,  such   as  that  founded  by 
the  younger  Pliny  at  Comum  (Plin.  Episi.  vli. 
18,  i.  8  ;  and  the  inscription  in  Annali  deW  Inst. 
Arch.  1854),  and   by  Helvius^  Basils  at  Atina 
(Orelli,  4365,  C.I.L.,  vol.  x.  5056).  The  records 
of  similar  foundations  have  been  discovered  at 
Tarracina,  at  Sicca,  and  at  Hispalis  (Wilmanns, 
2846-8).     Trajan's  benevolent  plans  were  car- 
ried on  upon  a  larger  scale  by  Hadrian  and  the 
Antonines,  who  established  additional  foundations 
in  honour  of  the  two  Faustinas.     Under  Com* 
modus  and  Pertinax  the  distribution  ceased.     In 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  we  again  meet 
with  alimentarii  pueri  et  puellae,  who  were  called 
Mammaeanif  in  honour  of  the  emperor's  mother. 
We  learn  from  a  decree  of  Hadrian  (Ulp.  in  Dig. 
34,  tit.  1,  s.  14)  that  boys  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
this  institution  up  to  their  eighteenth,  and  girls 
up  to  their  fourteenth  year ;  and  from  an  inscrip- 
tion (Fabretti,  235,  619),  that  a  boy  four  years 
and  seven  months  old  had  received  nine  times 
the  ordinary  monthly  distribution  of  com.     At 
Sicca  300  boys,  between  three  and  fifteen,  and 
200  girls  between  three  and  thirteen,  received 
the  benefits  of  the  foundation.    (Capitolin.  Ant. 
Pi.  £,  M.  Aur.  26,  Pert.  9 ;    Spart.  ITadr.  7  ; 
Lamprid.  Sev.   Alex.  57;    Orelli,   Inscr.  3364, 
3365 ;  Rasche,  Lex.  Univ.  Rei  Num.  s.  v.  Tutela 
Italiae;  Eckhel,  Doctr,  Num.   Vet.  vol.  vi.,  p. 
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408;  F.  A.  Wolf,  Von  ciner  milden  Stifiung 
Trojans ;  Henzen,  Tabula  alim.  Baehiorum,  Romae, 
1845 ;  Desjardins,  op,  cit.)  [P.  S.]  [A.  S.  W.] 
ALITILUS,  a  slare  who  attended  on 
bathers,  to  remove  the  superfluous  hair  from 
their  bodies  (Sen.  Ep.  56,  §  2 ;  Pignorius,  de 
Serv,  42;  C.  /.  L.  4302;  Juv.  Sat.  xi,  157, 
with  Major^s  note).  The  practice  extended  to 
ladies,  who  had  female  slaves  for  the  purpose, 
called  TapartKrpuu  (Cratin.  fr.  251,  Meineke; 
cf.  Ovid,  Ars  Amai.  iii.  194).  Tweezers  were 
used  (volaeilaej  Mart.  iz.  28,  5)  or  depilatory 
ointment.     [PsiLOTHKUM.]  [W.  W.] 

ALIPTAJB  (iXcrrroi),  among  the  Greeks, 
were  persons  who  anointed  the  bodies  of  the 
athletae  before  and  after  the  exercises  of  the 
palaestra.  The  chief  object  of  the  preliminary 
anointing  was  to  close  the  pores  of  the  body, 
in  order  to  prevent  excessive  perspiration  and  the 
weakness  consequent  thereon.  To  effect  this 
object,  the  oil  was  not  simply  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  body,  bat  also  well  rubbed  into 
the  skin  (Lucian,  Anach.  28 ;  Plut.  de  Tuend. 
San,  15,  p.  130  b).  The  oil  was  mixed  with  fine 
sand,  of  which  various  sorts  are  enumerated,  but 
the  African  was  the  favourite.  Several  jars  of 
this  sand  were  found  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  and 
one  of  these  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
This  preparatory  anointing  was  called  i^  wapa- 
cKevwrrucii  rpiipis.  The  athlete  was  again 
anointed  after  the  contests,  in  order  to  restore 
the  tone  of  the  skin  and  muscles ;  this  treat- 
ment was  called  rj  iaroOtpawticu  He  then  bathed, 
and  had  the  dost,  sweat,  and  oil  scraped  off  his 
body  by  means  of  an  instrument  similar  to  the 
strigil  of  the  Romans,  and  called  0T\c77lf,  and 
afterwards  ^icrrpa.  [Balneae.]  The  part  of 
the  palaestra  in  which  the  athletes  were  anointed 
was  called  ii\€iirrfipioy  (Alexis,  fr.  99,  Meineke  ; 
^Schneider  on  Vitruv.  v.  10,  5). 

The  function  of  the  iXelimis  was  thus  a 
subordinate  branch  of  that  of  the  Tcuiorpl^TiSy 
or  gymnast;  but  the  latter  himself  is  some- 
times called  kkfiwrns,  as  by  PluUrch  (Dion. 
1 :  cf.  Pind.  Olymp,  viii.  54-71,  with  Boeckh's 
note). 

The  relation  of  gymnastics  to  the  medical  art 
was  early  perceived,  as  by  Iccus  of  Tarentum, 
and  Herodicus,  the  physician  of  Selymbria,  both 
in  the  fifth  century  B.a  (Plat.  Frotag.  316  D ; 
Bep,  iii.  406  A).  The  aliptae  took  advantage 
•of  the  knowledge  they  necessarily  acquired  of 
the  state  of  the  muscles  of  the  athletes,  and 
their  general  strength  or  weakness  of  body,  to 
tidvise  them  as  to  their  exercises  and  mode  of 
life.  (Arist.  Eth.  N,  ii.  6,  7 ;  Plut.  de  Adul.  ei 
Am,  17,  p.  59  f.)  Hence  the  term  larpaX^lmis, 
or  medical  trainer,  which  however  does  not  occur 
before  Roman  times  (Cels.  i.  1 ;  PUn.  H.  N. 
xxix.  §  4 ;  Plin.  Ep,  x.  4).  The  last  passage 
throws  some  light  on  their  social  status ;  Pliny 
asks  Trajan  to  grant  the  citizenship  to  his 
iatraliptes,  a  freedman.  The  aliptae  of  Cicero 
{ad  Fam.  i.  9,  §  35),  contrasted  with  medki, 
must  have  been  of  this  class,  not,  as  sometimes 
supposed,  of  a  lower. 

Among  the  Romans  there  were  also  slaves 
called  aliptae  who  scrubbed  and  anointed  their 
masters  in  the  baths ;  these  are  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  trainers  in  the  gymna- 
sium. (Compare  the  scene  described  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Seneca's  5Gth  Epistle,  where  however 
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the  word  aliptes  does  not  occur ;  and  for  the 
two  kinds  of  aliptae,  Juv.  SaU  iii.  76,  with  ik 
vi.  422 ;  also  Pignorius,  de  Serv,  p.  81.)  These 
slaves  were  also  called  unctores  (Martial,  iiL  32, 
6),  and  the  anointing-room  unctonum  or  wietu- 
arium  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17).  They  used  in  their 
operations  a  kind  of  scraper  called  a  strigil, 
towels  (lmtea)f  a  cruet  of  oil  [Gdttus],  a  bottle 

[Ampulla],  and  a  small  vessel    called  lentiada 
Balneae].  [P.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

ALLEX  or  ALLK  (&AA«|,  «AAi7{),  a  Thes- 
salian  name  for  a  garment  corresponding  appa- 
rently to  the  Greek  x^l^^^  (*^^*  Zonaras,  Suidas, 
and  Eiym.  M,  s.  v.).  Hesychius  too,  s.  r.  fiAAxKo, 
gives  this  explanation,  though,  «.  v,  &AAt|,  he 
translates  the  word  by  xvriiv  xtipi^wriz,  Le.  a 
tunic  with  sleeves.  The  connexion  of  this  word 
with  AucULA  is  doubtful.  [J.  H.  0.] 

ALLU'YIO  is  thus  defined  by  Gaius  {InsL  ii. 
701) :  ^  Alluvium  is  an  addition  of  soil  to  land 
by  a  river,  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  how  much  is  added  in  a  short  period,  or, 
as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  the  charge  is  so 
gradual  as  to  be  imperceptible.  But  a  piece 
of  your  land  swept  away  by  a  river  and  carried 
down  to  mine  continues  your  property."  There 
is  the  same  definition  by  Gaius  in  his  rei  oMi- 
dianae  (Dig.  41, 1, 7),  with  this  addition :  "  If  the 
piece  of  land  thus  suddenly  swept  away  should 
adhere  for  a  considerable  time  to  my  land,  and 
the  trees  on  it  should  fix  their  roots  in  my  soil, 
it  thereupon  becomes  my  property."  Allurio 
was  considered  by  the  Roman  jurists  as  a  mode 
of  acquiring  property  in  a  thing,  which  belongs 
to  the  jus  gentium  or  nattwale ;  it  was  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  title  by  aooessio.  A  man  might 
protect  his  land  against  loss  from  the  action  of 
a  river  by  securing  the  banks  of  his  land  (Dig. 
43,  15,  de  ripa  munienda),  provided  he  did  not 
injure  the  navigation. 

An  island  that  was  formed  in  the  middle  of  a 
river  was  the  common  property  of  the  owners 
on  both  banks  of  the  river ;  if  it  was  not  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  it  belonged  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  nearer  bank  (Gaius,  ii.  72 ;  Dig. 
41,  1,  7).  By  a  river  is  meant  a  public  river 
(flumen  publicum).  According  to  a  constitution 
of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  there  was  no 
jus  alluvionia  in  the  case  of  agri  limitatiy  the 
reason  being  that  a  certain  quantity  (oertus 
cuique  modus)  was  assigned  by  the  form  of  the 
centuriae  (Dig.  41, 1, 16  ;  comp.  Aggenus  wbicus 
in  Frontin.  Comment,  de  AUucione,  pars  prior, 
ed.  Goes ;  and  Ager).  Cicero  (de  Orat.  i.  38) 
enumerates  the  jura  alluvionum  and  drcum- 
luvionum  as  matters  included  under  the  head  of 
causae  centumvirales  (Hermannseder,  die  AUwsienf 
Miinchen,  1856).  [G.  L.]    [E.  A.  W.] 

ALO'A  or  HALO'ACAXftw,  'AXwo),  an  Attic 
harvest  festival,  but  celebrated  principally  at 
Eleusis  and  Athens,  in  honour  of  Demeter  and 
Dionysus,  the  inventors  of  the  plough  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  took  pltce 
every  year  after  the  harvest  was  over,  and  only 
fruits  were  offered  on  this  occasion,  partly  as  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  hKBnefits  the 
husbandman  had  received,  and  partly  that  the 
next  harvest  might  be  plentiful.  We  learn  from 
Demosthenes  (c.  Neaer.  p.  1385,  §  1 16),  that  it  was 
unlawful  to  offer  any  bloody  sacrifice  on  the  day 
of  this  festival,  and  that  the  priestess  alone  had 
the  privilege  to  offer  the  fruits.    The  festiral 
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vfts  aJao  called  $mX^ta  (Hesych.  s.  v.%  or  <n;y- 
Ka^xrr^ta.  The  exact  time  of  its  celebration, 
as  well  as  its  duration,  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty.  (See  A.  If  ommsen,  Heortologiey 
p.320folL)  [L.S.] 

ALOGIOU  DIKE'  {iXoylow  ZUm\  an 
actiea  whidi  might  be  brought  before  the 
lo^itae  (Aoytrral)  at  Athens,  against  all  per- 
•Btts  who  neglected  to  pass  their  accounts 
when  their  term  of  office  expired.  The  punish- 
ment was  atoMO,  Though  the  action  was  a 
I^Uic  one,  the  grammarians  agree  in  calling  it 
ikf,  not  Tfo^  :  and  this  is  preferred  hj  Wester- 
Baan  op.  Paulf ,  ed.  2.  (Suidas ;  Hesych. ; 
&^m.  M.  s.  T. ;  Pollux,  Tiii.  54;  Lex.  Rhet. 
p.  664,  ed.  Pots.)  [W.  S.]     [W.  W.] 

AMANUENSIS,  or  A  MANU  8EBVUS, 
a  liaTe,  or  ireedman,  whose  office  it  was  to  write 
lettos  ami  other  things  under  his  master's 
dirertiaiL  The  amanuensis  must  not  be  con- 
fea&ded  with  another  sort  of  slaves,  called  ocf 
twiftn  wrri,  who  were  always  kept  ready  to  be 
laiployed  in  any  bnainess.  (Suet.  Caa,  74,  Aug. 
Ci,  Ji<r.  44,  TiL  3,  Vesp.  3 ;  Gc  de  Orat.  ill. 
«,225;  Pignor.  de  Servis,  109.)  [P.  S.] 

AHART'NTHIA  or  AMARTSIA  ('A/ui- 
fm$a   or  'A/cap^m),   a    festival   of  Artemis 
Jtosrynthiaor  Amarysia,  celebrated,  as  it  seems, 
«f%iaslly  at  Amarynthus  in  Euboea,  with  extnt- 
«£Bsry  ^leadoor ;  but  it  was  ako  solemnised 
ia  KTeial  places  in  Attica,  such  as  Athmone 
(FuL  L  31,  §  3) ;    and  the  Athenians  held  a 
iBitiTil,  as  P^uaanias   says,  in  honour  of  the 
ttmM  ^ddeoa,  in  no  way  less  brilliant  than  that 
m  Eabeea.  (lUsych.  a.  e.  'A/tap^ta ;  comp.  Schol. 
ed  Rod.  O^Bs^k.   xiii.    159.)    The  festival   in 
as  distinguished  for  its  splendid  pro- 
;;  aad  Strabo  himself  (x.  p.  448)  seems 
to  hare  se^  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  Amryn- 
thia,  a  o^am  on  which  was  recorded  the  splen- 
dour with  which  the  Eretrians  at  one  time  cele- 
toited  this  festival.   The  inscription  stated  that 
the  prooe«ion  was   formed  of  three  thousand 
hcaTy-cnoed  men,  six  hundred  horsemen,  and 
sixty  chariots.  [L.  S.l 

AMBAGTl,  according  to  Festus,  s.  v.,  the 
naae  for  slaves  in  the  Gallic  language.  Caesar 
{B.  G.  vi.  15)  mentions  them  along  with  the 
The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  they 
of  free  origin,  but  had  become  practically 
the  on&ee  retainers  of  their  chief.  (Mommsen, 
JSomu  HieL  iv.  pp.  223-4.)  [A-  S.  W.] 

AMBABYAIXA,  a  rural  festival  among  the 
y^*T*nr  for  the  purification  (lustratio)  of  the 
comtry,  and  for  invoking  the  blessing  of  Ceres 
upon  the  fruits  of   the   earth.    The  name  is 
«zplaiBed  by  Servius  {ad  Verg.  Ed.  iii.  77), 
Die^^  amiem  hoc  sacrificitun  Ambarvalej  quod  area 
eabiat  vkUma  ;  and  hj  Macrobius  {Sat.  iii.  5,  7) 
siler  Featus :  Aiphaanoalie  hostia  est,  vi  ait  Pom- 
femi  Fegtvty  quae  rei  divmae  causa  circum  arva 
dmdtw  <A  kUy  qui  pro  frugibue  fachmt. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  Ambarvalia,  private 
ad  public,  though  some  writers,  as  Hunziker 
{d^  D.  and  S.)  reckon  only  the  former.  The 
prtrate  Ambarvalia  are  those  alluded  to  in  Verg. 
Ed.  Si.  77,  V.  75,  and  described  more  in  detail, 
sad  with  singular  beauty,  Georg.  i.  338  ff.; 
TibnlL  Eieg.  ii.  Upasshn,  The  victim  {Georg. 
1345)  or  rather  victims  (Cato,i2.  R.  141,  Im- 
p»u  mttweiaurilia  drcumagi  [SnovFTAURiLiA]) 
vere  ltd  ihxve  tines  ronnd  the  cornfields,  before 
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the  sickle  was  put  in,  accompanied  by  a  crowd 
of  merry-makers  {chorus  et  sociij  v.  346),  the 
reapers  and  servants  dancing  and  singing  the 
praises  of  Ceres,  while  they  otfered  her  libations 
of  milk,  honey,  and  wine.  The  public  Ambar- 
valia are  certainly  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Amburbium  [Amburbium],  but  have  been  iden- 
tified by  several  writers  (Mommsen,  Henzen, 
Jordan)  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  Fratres  Arvales 
to  Dea  Dia.  Marquardt,  who  on  the  whole 
decides  (with  Marini,  Buschke,  Preller,  and  De' 
Rossi)  against  the  identity  of  the  two  festivals, 
observes  that  the  correspondence  of  time  and 
place  is  in  favour  of  it,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
the  suovetaurilia  were  offered  at  both ;  but,  as 
he  also  points  out,  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Fratres  Arvales  beating  the  bounds  {citcumire 
or  iustrare).  The  time  and  place  of  the  two 
solemnities  do  not,  however,  correspond  with  so 
much  exactness  as  is  here  implied.  For,  first,  the 
Ambarvalia  at  Rome  were  fixed  for  May  29 ;  in 
other  parts  of  Italy  the  day  varied  in  different 
districts,  but  was  an  immovable  feast  {feriae 
stathae)  in  each  district.  The  feast  of  Dea  Dia, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  proclaimed  every  year ; 
and  May  29  might,  or  might  not,  coincide  with 
one  of  the  days  on  which  it  was  held  [Arvales]. 
Next,  as  regards  the  locality,  the  Roman  Ambar- 
valia were  performed,  according  to  Strabo,  at  a 
spot  called  Festi,  between  five  and  six  miles  from 
the  city  on  the  way  to  Alba  (Strab.  v.  p.  230) : 
this  spot  is  identified  beyond  doubt  with  the 
Fossa  Cluilia  of  Livy  (i.  23),  Dionysius,  and 
Plutarch ;  the  Campus  Sacer  Horatiorum,  where 
the  legendary  encounter  took  place;  and  the 
ruins  now  called  Roma  Vecchia,  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  Appian  Way  at  the  fifth  milestone 
(Bum,  BoTne  and  the  Vampagna,  p.  416).  The 
Lucus  Deae  Diae  was  at  about  the  same  distance 
from  Rome,  but  on  a  different  road,  the  Via 
Portuensis,  in  a  southerly  not  an  easterly  direc- 
tion. Both  were  doubtless  on  the  boundary  of 
the  ager  Romanus,  or  original  Roman  territory ; 
and  in  thb  last  circumstance  we  may  trace  a 
connexion  between  the  festival  of  the  Arvales 
and  the  Ambarvalia  without  assuming  that  they 
were  identical.  What  this  connexion  was  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  statement  of 
Strabo,  that  the  pontifis,  whom  he  calls  hpo- 
fitilfMvtSf  offered  sacrifices  at  Festi  and  several 
other  places  regarded  as  frontiers  {Ovtrlav  ^irt- 
\ovaaf  ivravBd  re  ical  ir  &\\ois  r^ois  &5  bplois 
cABniitphvy  ^p  Ka\ovffiv  'Afxfiapoviap).  We  may 
suppose  that  the  Lucus  Deae  Diae  was  one  of 
several  ancient  seats  of  the  Ambarvalia,  bat  that, 
in  this  particular  instance,  the  greater  solemnity 
of  the  Fratres  Arvales,  one  of  the  most  dignified 
priestly  colleges,  overshadowed  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  the  rustic  festival. 

The  Ambarvalia  furnish  one  of  several  in- 
stances— the  Saturnalia  at  Christmas  being 
another — of  heathen  festivals  taken  up  by  the 
Church  and  adapted  to  Christian  uses.  There  is 
a  close  resemblance  to  these  rites  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  three  Rogation  Days  which  pre- 
cede Ascension  Day,  occurring  nearly  at  the 
same  time  of  year.  "They  were  anciently 
called  '  Gang-days,'  because  processions  went  out 
on  those  days ;  hymns  and  canticles  being  sung, 
and  prayers  offered  at  various  halting-spots  or 
stations  for  a  blessing  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth  '* 
(Lee,  Glossary^  s.v.  Rogation  Days).  The  English 
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custom,  still  observed  in  many  places,  of  beating 
the  parish  bounds  at  Whitsnntide,  is  another 
snryival  from  the  rites  we  have  been  describing. 
(Marini,  Atli  de^  Dratelli  Arvaiiy  ]>.  138 ;  Henieen, 
Acta  Fr,  Arv.  p.  46  ff. ;  Jordan,  Toptfjr.  i.  1, 
289,  ii.  236 ;  Preller,  R6m,  Myth,  p.  371  f. ; 
Marquardt,  vi.  d.  194  ff.)  [W.  W.] 

AMBILUSTRIUM.    [LottratioO 

AM'BITUS,  which  literally  signifies  '*  a  going 
about,"  cannot  be  more  nearly  expressed  than 
by  our  word  "  canvassing.'*  After  the  plebs  had 
formed  a  distinct  estate  at  Rome,  and  when  the 
whole  body  of  citizens  had  been  very  greatly 
increased,  we  frequently  rend,  in  the  Romnn 
writers,  of  the  great  efforts  which  it  was  neces- 
sary for  candidates  to  make  in  order  to  secure 
the  votes  of  the  citizens.  At  Rome,  as  in  every 
community  into  which  the  element  of  popular 
election  enters,  solicitation  of  votes,  and  open  or 
secret  influence  and  bribery,  were  amoDg  the 
means  by  which  a  candidate  secured  his  election 
to  the  offices  of  state.  As  the  elections  recurred 
annually,  there  wns  frequent  opportunity  for 
practising  the  various  modes  of  corruption.  The 
piece  entitled  "  L.  Ciceronis  de  Petitione  Consu- 
latus  ad  M.  Tullium  Fratrem,"  seems  to  present 
a  pretty  fair  picture  of  those  arts  and  means  by 
which  a  candidate  might  lawfully  endeavour  to 
secure  the  votes  of  the  electors,  and  also  some 
intimation  of  those  means  which  were  not  lawful, 
and  which  it  was  the  object  of  various  enact- 
ments to  re}^ress. 

A  candidate  was  called  petitor ;  and  his  oppo- 
nent, with  reference  to  him,  competitor.  A  can- 
didate (candidatus)  was  so  called  from  his 
nppcaring  in  public  places,  such  as  the  Fora  and 
Campus  Martins,  before  his  fellow-citizens  in 
a  whitened  toga. 

On  such  occasions  the  candidate  was  attended 
by  his  friends  {deductorcs),  or  followed  by  the 
poorer  citizens  (jsectatores),  who  could  in  no 
othor  manner  show  their  good  will  or  give  their 
assistance.    (Cic.  pro  Mttr.  c.  34.) 

The  word  assiduitas  expressed  both  the  con- 
tinual presence  of  the  candidate  at  Rome  and 
his  continual  solicitations.  The  candidate,  in 
going  his  rounds  or  taking  his  walk,  was  accom- 
panied by  a  nomenclaiory  who  gave  him  the 
names  of  such  persons  as  he  might  meet ;  the 
candidate  was  thus  enabled  to  address  them  by 
their  name,  an  indirect  compliment  to  the  elec- 
tors. The  candidate  accompanied  his  address 
with  a  shake  of  the  hand  {prensatio).  The  term 
henignitas  comprehended  generally  any  kind  of 
treating,  as  shows,  feasts,  &c.  Candidates  some- 
times left  Rome  and  visited  the  coioniae  and 
municipia,  in  which  the  citizens  had  the  suf- 
frage ;  thus  Cicero  proposed  to  visit  the  Cisal- 
pine towns,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship.     (Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  1.) 

Ambitus  as  a  criminal  offence  signifies  inter- 
ference with  the  free  choice  of  electors  to  an 
office  by  means  of  corrupt  practices.  The  word 
for  ambitus  in  the  Greek  writers  is  ifKatr/xSs, 
Money  was  paid  for  votes ;  and  in  order  to  insure 
secrecy  and  to  secure  the  elector,  persons  called 
interpretes  were  employed  to  make  the  bar- 
gain, sfqueatres  to  hold  the  money  till  it  was 
paid  fCic.  pro  Cluent,  26,  72),  and  divisores  to 
distribute  it  (Cic.  ad  Att  i.  16).  The  offence 
of  ambitus  belonged  to  the  judicia  pvblioa^  and 
the  enactments  against  it  were  numerous. 


The  earliest  enactment  that  is  mentioned  is  tht 
Lex  Pinaria  tribunicia  (B.C.  432 ;  Livy,  iv.  25), 
which  prohibited  candidates  from '*  adding  white 
to  their  dress."  A  white  dress  was  a  sign 
that  a  person  was  a  candidate.  Thus  the  object 
of  the  law  was  to  put  some  restriction  on  can- 
vassing, i.e.  on  ambitio  or  ambitus.  Still  the 
practice  of  using  a  white  dress  on  occasion  of 
canvassing  was  usual,  and  appears  to  have  been 
the  oiigin  of  the  term  candidatus  being  applied 
to  a  petitor  ("cretata  ambitio,"  Pers.  <Sri. 
V.  177;  Polyb.  x.  4).  A  Lex  Poetelia  (B.a 
358  ;  Livy,  vii.  15)  forbad  candidates  canvassing 
on  market  days,  and  going  about  to  the  plsc«3 
in  the  country  where  people  were  collected.  The 
law  was  specially  directed  against  novi  horma, 
of  whom  the  nobilea  were  jealous. 

By  the  Lex  Cornelia  Baebia  (B.C.  181)  those 
who  were  convicted  of  ambitus  were  incapad* 
tated  from  being  candidates  for  ten  years  (lir. 
xL  19;  Schol.  Bob.  p.  361).  The  purport  of  the 
Cornelia  Fulvia  de  ambitu  is  not  known,  bat  it 
apparently  made  no  change  in  the  penalties  for 
the  offence. 

The  Lex  Calpumia  (n.c.  67)  was  intended  t» 
suppress  treating  of  the  electors  and  other  liice 
matters ;  the  penalties  were  fine,  exclusion  from 
the  senate,  and  perpetual  incapacity  to  hold  office 
(Dio  Cass,  xxxvi.  21).  The  Lex  Tullia  was 
passed  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero  (B.C.  63). 
it  imposed  a  new  punishment  of  ten  years*  exile, 
in  addition  to  the  penalties  under  the  J^x  Cal- 
pumia (Dio  Cass,  xxxvii.  29 ;  Cic.  pro  Mwr. 
2,  3 ;  3,  5 ;  23,  47 ;  32,  67 ;  41,  89> 

This  law  forbad  any  person  to  exhibit  public 
shows  for  two  years  before  he  was  a  candidate. 
It  also  forbad  candidates  hiring  persons  to  att  end 
them  and  be  about  their  person.s.     In  the  second 
consulsh  i  p  of  M.  Licini  us  Crassus  and  Cn.  Pompeins 
Magnus  (u.c.  55)  the  Lex  Licinia  de  sodaliciis  was 
passed  (Cic.  Plane.  1 5, 36),  1 1  wns  specially  directed 
against  a  particular  kind  of  ambitus,  which  con- 
sisted  in  employing  agents  (interpretes^  divisor&y 
sequestres)  to   mark  out  the  members  of  the 
several  tribes  into  smaller  portions,  and  by  thit 
division  of  labour  to  caiTy  out  a  complete  system 
of  corruption.     The  distribution  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribes  was  called   decariatio  (Cic. 
Plane,  c.  18).      This  means  of  securing  votes 
was  employed  by  the  clubs  and  collegia  of  the 
aristocracy   (Cic.   ad    Quint.   Fratr.   ii.  3,  5). 
There  were  special  provisions  in  the  Lex  Licinia 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  fair  trial  of  offences 
under  it.     The  jttdiccs  were  called  editicU^  be- 
cause the  accuser  or  prosecutor  nominated  four 
tribes ;  the  accused  was  allowed  to  challenge  one 
of  the  tribes  so  nominated.     The  judioes  were 
taken  out  of  the  other  three  tribes;   but  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  taken  is  not  qu'^* 
clear.    The  penalty  under  the  Lex  Licinia  was 
exile,  as  under  the  Lex  Tullia.     The  Lex  Pom- 
peia  (B.C.  52),  passed  when  Pompeius  was  sole 
consul  for  part  of  that  year,  was  brought  abont 
by  the  murder  of  Clodius.     It  was  an  attempt  to 
put  down  the  clubs  by  more  stringent  ponish- 
ments  and  more  rapid  process.  The  &w  increased 
the  penalties  of  the  Lex  Calpumia  and  Tullia* 
It  was  made  retrospective  to  the  date  of  the  first 
consulship  of  Pompeius  (Appian,  B.C.  ii.  23, 24; 
Plut.   Cato  J/in.  48 ;  Ascon.  in  Milon.y  p.  37, 
Orell.).     When  C.  Julius   Caesar  obtained  the 
supreme  power  in  Rome,  he  used  to  recomxn«wi 
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aonw  of  Die  candidates  to  the  people,  who,  of 
oHine,  followed  his  recommendation.  As  to  the 
aauulshipy  he  managed  the  appointmeiits  to  that 
office  jii:^t  as  he  pleased  (Suet.  Caes,  41).  The 
Lex  Jolia  de  ambitu  was  passed  (B.a  18)  io 
the  time  of  Angostns.  It  appears  to  have  con- 
folidated  earlier  laws  on  the  subject,  although 
with  some  modifications.  The  penalties  under 
it  were  expulsion  from  the  senate,  incapacity  for 
hddin^  any  public  office  during  five  years,  and  a 
fiae  of  100,(KM>  sesterces,  which  candidates  were 
required  to  deposit  before  canvassing.  The 
ufislties^  therefore,  were  milder  than  they  had 
beai  preriouslj.  The  law  only  applied  to 
«£c»  for  which  a  popular  election  was  held. 
If  a  candidate  resorted  to  any  violence  by 
exciting  a  tumult  or  otherwise,  he  was  liable 
to  be  punished  under  the  Lex  Julia  de  vi  by 
exile  (<s>/icar  et  ignis  interdiction  subsequently 
oiporiditiv). 

The  popular  forms  of  election  were  observed 
daring  the  time  of  Augusitus.  Under  Tiberius 
they  ceased.  Tacitus  (jIaa.  i.  15)  observes  :  "The 
Coiitia  were  transferred  from  the  Campus  to 
the  Patres  "*— the  Senate. 

While  the  choice  of  candidates  was  thus 
pvUy  in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  bribery 
aid  oaruption  still  influenced  the  elections, 
thmgh  the  name  of  ambitus  was,  strictly 
ipe^iAg,  no  longer  applicable.  But  in  a 
ihait  time  the  appointment  to  public  offices 
Ytt  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  emperors; 
ukd  the  magistrates  of  Kome,  as  well  as  the 
fepdm,  were  merely  the  shadow  of  that  which 
kid  QQoe  been  a  sut^tantiol  form.  Modestinus, 
a  Eomsa  jurist,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of 
the  ihixd  century  after  Christ,  thus  comments  on 
the  Lex  Julia  de  ambitu :  ^  This  law  is  now 
obioUte  m  the  city,  because  the  creation  of 
m^tstrates  is  the  business  of  the  prinoepSy  and 
does  not  depend  on  the  pleasure  of  the  populns ; 
hot  if  any  «ie  in  a  municiphtm  should  offend 
against  this  law  in  canvassing  for  a  sacet-' 
dotimm  or  magi$trattu,  he  b  punished,  according 
to  a  aeaata  consnltumj  with  infamy,  and  sub- 
jected  to  a  penalty  of  100  aureL*'  (Dig.  48, 
tit.  14.) 

The  laws  that  have  been  enumerated  are  pro- 
bably all  that  were  enacted,  at   least  all   of 
which  any  uotice  has  been  preserved.     Laws  to 
i«pre»  bribery  were  made  while  the  voting  was 
epen ;  and  they  continued  to  be  made  after  the 
vote  by  ballot  was  introduced  at  the  popular 
elections  by  the   Lex  Oabinia  (B.a   139).      It 
is  worth  remark  that  there  is  no  indication  of 
any  penalty  being  attached  to  the  receiving 
«i  a  bribe  for  a  vote.     The  utmost  that   can 
be  shown  is  that  the  divisores,  or  one  of  the 
class  of  persons  who  assisted  in  bribery,  were 
yenished    (Cic.    pro    PUmc.    23,   §  55;     pro 
MwrtH.  23,   §1  46,  47).      Thus  the  penalties 
vcre  inflicted  on  the  briber  and   his    agents, 
fiot  on  the  bribed. 

The  proposed  Lex  Aufidia  (Cic  ad  Att,  i.  16) 
declared  that  if  a  candidate  promised  money  to 
a  tribe  and  did  not  pay  it,  he  should  be  unpnn- 
i^ed ;  but  if  he  actually  paid  the  money,  he 
fhoold  further  pay  to  eacii  tribe  3000  sesterces 
m  long  as  he  lired.  This  proposal  was  not  car- 
riedTbnt  it  shows  clearly  enough  that  the  prin- 
oplf  WM  to  poniah  the  briber  ouly.  The  trials 
br  imhitns   were    numerous  in  the  time   of 
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the  republic.  A  list  of  them  is  given  by  Rein. 
The  oration  of  Cicero  in  defence  of  L.  Murena, 
who  was  charged  with  ambitus,  and  that  in  de- 
fence of  Cn.  Plancius,  who  was  tried  under  the 
Lex  Licinia,  are  both  extant.  (Rein,  Criminal- 
recht  der  ROmer  ;  Rinkes,  iHap.  de  crim,  amb.  ct 
de  sod.)  [G.  L]    [E.  A.  W.] 

AMBLO'SEOS  QBAPHE'  {iLfxfiKAff^ws 
ypa^-fi)'    [Abortio.] 

AMBROSIA  {iLtifip6aia\  festivals  observed 
in  Greece,  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  which  seem  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  the  luxuries  of 
the  table,  or  from  the  indulgence  of  drinking. 
According  to  Tzetzes  on  Hesiod  (Op.  et  D.  v. 
504)  these  festivals  were  solemnised  in  the  month 
of  Lenaeon,  during  the  vintage.  (Etym.  M, 
8.  V.  Ariyai4yf  p.  564.  7  ;  G.  E.  W.  Schneider, 
Ueber  das  Attische  TAeaterweaeny  p.  43;  K.  F. 
Hermann,  Lehrb,  d,  gottesdiensii.  Alterth.  d, 
Qriechen,  §  58,  n.  7.)  [L  S.] 

AMBUBAIAE,  female  musicians  from  Syria, 
who  gained  their  living  by  performing  in 
public,  at  Rome,  especially  in  the  circus.  Their 
name  is  derived  from  the  Syrian  word  abub 
or  anbuby  a  flute.  Their  moral  condition  was 
that  which  females  of  their  class  generally  fall 
into.  The  bayaderes  of  India  will  perhaps  give 
the  best  idea  of  what  they  were.  (Hor.  Sai. 
i.  2.  1,  with  Hei ndor fs  note ;  Mayor  on  Jttvenalj 
iii.  62 ;  Suet.  Xer,  27 ;  Priapeia,  26 ;  Petron. 
Ixxiv.  13.)  [P.  S.] 

AMBUHBIUM  or  AMBURBLAXE,  a 
sacrifice  which  was  performed  at  Rome  for  the 
purification  of  the  city,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  ambarvalia  was  intended  for  the  purification 
of  the  country.  The  victims  were  carried 
through  the  whole  town,  and  the  sacrifice  was 
usually  performed  when  any  danger  was  appre- 
hended in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of 
prodigies,  or  other  circumstances.  (Obseq.  de 
Prodig.  c  43 ;  Apul.  Met.  iii.  ab  init, ;  Lucan.  i. 
592  seq.y  where  it  is  described).  Scaliger  sup- 
posed that  the  amburbium  and  ambarvalia  were 
the  rame ;  but  their  diflerence  is  expressly  asserted 
by  Servius  (ad  Verg.  £ci.  iii.  77)  and  Vopiscus 
(amburbium  ceUhratum,  ambarvalia  protnissoy 
Aurei.  c  20 ;  cf.  Preller,  Pdm.  Mijth.  p.  372 ;  Mar- 
quardt,  vi.  p.  195).  .  [Aubaevalia.]     [W.  S.] 

AMENTUM.    [Hasta.] 

AMICTO'RIUM,  a  linen  covering  for  the 
breasts  of  women,  probably  the  same  as  the  stro- 
phium.  [Strophium.]  (Mart.  xiv.  149.)  In 
later  times  it  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  Amictus.  (Cod.  Theod.  8,  tit.  5, 
s.  48.)     [Amictus.]  [W.  S.] 

AMICTUS,  AMICULUM.  The  Greek  woi-ds 
corresponding  to  amicire  and  amictus  are  ivi» 
0dW€irOai  and  Mfi\Tifia,  to  induere  and  induttu 
iyHtadtu  and  fy9v/ui.  So  Pollux,  vii.  50,  speaks 
of  the  w4t\os  as  taOriiia  8<wAot/y  rj^v  ;(pe(ay,  its 
Mwai  re  icol  iinfia\Mai;  meaning,  that  it 
was  used  sometimes  as  an  inner  gai*ment  or 
Xtvc^K,  sometimes  as  an  outer  garment  or  Ifid' 
riov,  [Tunica;  Paluum.]  Hence  the  verbal 
nouns  amictus  and  induttis^  even  without  any 
further  specification,  denote  respectively  the 
outer  and  inner  clothing.  (See  Verg.  Aen,  iii. 
545,  V.  521,  with  Conington's  notes;  Tibull. 
i.  8,  13 ;  Corn.  Nep.  Cim,  4,  Dat.  3,  §  2 ;  Tac 
Ann.  xvi.  4.)  [J.  H.  0.] 

AMMA  (ififia)f  a  measure  of  length,  equal  to 
forty  ir^x^'  (cubits)  or  sixty  ir69*s  (feet).  It  waa 
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used  in  measuring  land.    (Hero,  de  Menswris ;  j 
HulUch,  Metroi.  p.  36.)  [P.  S.] 

AMNE'STIA  (i^yriffrla)  u  a  word  used  by 
the  later  Greek  writers,  and  from  them  bor- 
rowed hj  the  Romans,  to  describe  the  act  or 
arrangement  hj  which  offences  were  forgotten, 
or  regarded  as  if  they  had  not  been  committed, 
so  that  the  offender  could  not  be  called  to 
account  for  them.  The  word  is  chieHy  used 
with  reference  to  the  offences  committed,  or 
alleged  to  have  been  committed,  against  the 
laws,  during  those  conflicts  of  opposing  factions 
which  so  often  occurred  in  the  Greek  republics, 
and  in  which  the  victorious  party  usually  took 
a  sanguinary  vengeance  upon  its  opponents.  So 
rare  indeed  were  the  exceptions  to  this  course 
of  vengeance,  that  there  is  onlj  one  case  of 
amnesty  in  Greek  history  which  requires  any 
particular  notice.  This  was  the  amnesty  which 
terminated  the  struggle  between  the  democrati- 
cal  and  oligarchical  parties  nt  Athens,  and  com- 
pleted the  revolution  by  which  the  power  of  the 
Thirty  was  overthrown,  B.C.  403.  It  was  arranged 
by  the  mediation  of  the  Spartan  king  Pausanias, 
and  extended  to  all  the  citizens  who  had  com- 
mitted illegal  acts  during  the  recent  troubles, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Thirty  and  the  Eleven, 
and  the  Ten  who  had  ruled  in  Peiraeus ;  and 
even  they  were  only  to  be  excepted  in  case  of 
their  refusal  to  give  an  account  of  their  govern- 
ment. Their  children  were  included  in  the 
amnesty,  and  were  permitted  to  reside  at  Athens. 
An  addition  was  made  to  the  oath  of  the  sena- 
tors, binding  them  not  to  receive  any  endeixis 
OT  apagoge  on  account  of  anything  done  before 
the  amnesty,  the  strict  observance  of  which  was 
also  imposed  by  an  oath  upon  the  dicastae, 
(Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  §§  38-43 ;  Andoc.  dc  Myst. 
§  90  ff. ;  Demosth.  Boeot.  de  Dot.  p.  1018,  §  32  ; 
Nepos,  Thrasybui.  3,  who  makes  a  confusion 
between  the  Ten  Tyrants  of  Peiraeus  and  the 
Ten  who  succeeded  the  Thirty  in  the  city; 
Wachsmuth,  Helhn,  Alterth.  i.  pp.  473,  646-7, 
new  edit.;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Staatsalterth.  §§71, 
76,  168,  169 ;  Grote,  ch.  Ixvi.  init.) 

The  form  of  the  word  is  incorrectly  given  in 
some  modem  works  as  kiuntfrrtia.  But  even  the 
genuine  form  only  belongs  to' later  Greek ;  being 
used  only  by  Plutarch  {Cic.  42,  Anton,  14), 
Herodian  Qui,  4,  §  17  ;  v.  4,  §  18 ;  viii.  12,  §  6), 
and  still  later  writers. 

The  better  authors  use  only  the  phrase  fi^i 
lUfTiffiMLKUv  (Xen.  Andoc.  //.  cc.) :  &5€(a  is  some- 
times said  to  be  equivalent,  but  wrongly. 
[Adeia.1  Respecting  the  supposed  allusion  to 
the  word  in  Cicero  (PhU,  i.  1),  see  Long's  note  : 
it  is  however  at  least  as  likely  that  he  was 
thinking  of  /x^  ftyritriKaKUp,  as  Westermann  sup- 
poses (ap.  Pauly,  i.«  870).         [P.  S.]  [W.  W.] 

AMORQINA  (jh,  iLfi6pyiva)f  fine  muslin-like 
textures  made  of  iifxoffyis,  a  peculiar  flax  named 
from  the  island  of  Amorgos,  but  grown  also 
elsewhere.  They  were  finer  than  fi^ccos 
^d  Kdfnrcuros  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Lysistr,  150), 
almost  transparent  (Aristoph.  /.  c  48),  and  very 
costly  (Pseudo-Plato,  Ep.  vii.  363  A).  In  the 
use  of  the  adjective  k/xopyivhs  it  is  not  always 
clear  whether  the  island  or  the  plant  is  intended. 
(Aristoph.  Lysistr.  150,  736  ;  Aeschin.  Timarch, 
§  97  ;  Antiphanes,  fr.  152,  Meineke  ;  Clearchus, 
ap.  Ath.  vi.  p.  255  e ;  B(k;kh,  Publ.  Earn, 
p.  104.)  [W.  W.] 


AMPECH'ONE  (hfjar^6vri^  ifiw4xopw,  i/t- 
T9x6viov)f  a  shawl  or  scarf,  worn  by  women 
over  the  x"^^^  ^^  inner  garment.  [See  Tuxica. 
and  Paluum.]  [J.  H.  0.] 

AMPHIAKATA  (a^Mp^a),  games  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  the  ancient  hero  Amphi- 
araus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oropus,  where 
he  had  a  temple  with  a  celebrated  oracle 
(Schol.  ad  Pind.  01,  vii.  154) ;  the  rites  ob- 
served in  his  temple  are  described  by  Pau8aci.is 
(i.  34,  §3;  K.  F.  Hermann,  QoUesd.  AUedh. 
§  63,  n.  1).  [L.  S.] 

AMPHICTYONES    CA/*«^«m^ov€j),  mem- 
bers   of   an    Amphictyonia      (^ Aful>ucrvoyia  or 
'Afi^ucTiopia).      Institutions   called   Amphictr- 
onic  appear  to  have  existed  in  Greece  fi*om  time 
immemorial.     Of  their  nature  and  object  history 
gives  us  only  a  general  idea ;  but  we  may  safely 
believe    them    to    have    been    associations    of 
originally  neighbouring  tribes,  formed  for  the 
regulation  of  mutual  intercourse,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  a  common  temple  or  sanctuary,  at  which 
the  representatives  of  the  different  members  met, 
to  transact  business  and  celebrate  religious  rites 
and  games.     This  identity  of  religion,  coupled 
with  near  neighbourhood,  and  that  too  in  tiges 
of  remote  antiquity,  implies  in  all  probability  a 
certain  degree  of  affinity,  which .  might  of  itself 
produce  unions  and  confederacies  amongst  Irfbes 
so  situated,  regarding  each  other  as  members  of 
the  same  great  family.     They  would  thus  pre- 
serve among  themselves,  and  transmit  to  their 
children,  a  spirit  of  nationality  and  brotherhood ; 
nor  could  any  better  means  be  devised  than 
the  bond  of  a  common   religious   worship,  to 
counteract  the  hostile  interests  which,  soonei 
or  later,  spring  up  in  all  large  societies.    The 
true  derivation   of  the  word  from  icrivf  with 
the  same  meaning  as  w9ptKTt6v€Sy  is  given  bv 
several  ancient  writers  (Hesychius  ;  Anaximenes 
ap.   Harpocrat.   s.  v.;  Androtion's   *Ar$ls,  ap- 
Pausan.  x.  8,  §  1).    The  mythic  founder  Am- 
phictyon,  son  or  grandson  of  Deucalion,  belongs 
to   the  same  region   of  eponymous  heroes  ns 
Hellen  and  his  sons,  and  need  not  be  seriously 
considered. 

The    causes   and    motives   from    which    »v& 
might  expect  such  institutions  to  arise  existed 
in   every  neighbourhood ;   and   accordingly  we 
find  many  Amphictyoniae  of  various  degrees  ot 
importance,  though  our  information  respecting 
them   is  very  deficient.    Thus   we  learn  from 
Strabo,  that  there  was   one  of  some  celebrity 
whose   place   of  meeting  was  a  sanctuary  of 
Poseidon  (MUller,  Dorians,    ii.  10,  §  5 ;  Stmb. 
viii.  6,  14)  at  Calauria,  an  ancient  settlement  of 
the  lonians  in  the  Saronic  Gulf.     The  original 
members  were  Epidaurus,   Hermione,  -NaupUa, 
Prasiae  in  Lacouia,  Aegina,  Athene,  and  the  Boeo- 
tian Orchomenus  (Thirlwall,  Bist.  of  Greece,  vol. 
i.  p.  375);  whose  remoteness  from  each  other 
makes  it  difficult  to  conceive  what  could  hs^^ 
been  the  motives  for  forming  the  oonfedetation, 
more  especially  as  religious  causea  seem  pr- 
eluded by  the  fact,  that  Troezen,  though  so  near 
to  Calauria,  and  though  Poseidon  was  its  tutelaij 
god,  was  not  a  member.    In  after-times,  Argos 
and  Sparta  took  the  place  of  Naupliaand  frsslse, 
and  religious  ceremonies  were  the  sole  object  of 
the  meetings  of  the  association.    The  unnimed 
Amphictyony  to  which    the  Messenians   '»'«'* 
ready  to  refer  their  differences  with  theSpai*'*' 
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(Fans.  IT.  5,  §  l)inaj  hare  btentliAtofCalaaria; 

tJumgh  the  existence  of  aaother  at  Argos,  in- 

cindingall  the  Peli^nnesiaii  Dorians,  and  having 

citiier  the  Argive  Hera  or  the  Pythian  Apollo 

for  its  tutelary  dirinity,  has  been  conjectured  by 

loaie    modem  scholars  (SchSmann,  Alterth,  ii. 

^ ;  De  Sainte-Croix,  Des  Anciens  Goucememens 

nderatif$^  Piuris,  1804>  p.  129 ;  K.  0.  Mailer, 

Doriant^  i.   154).      Better  attested  is   that  of 

(bchestns  in  BMotia,  where  the  gathering  was 

rmnd  a  fiunoos  temple  of  Poseidon  (Strab.  ix.  2, 

a3  ;  Fansan.  ix.  26,  §  3).    Near  Samicnm  in  Elis 

vas   «lao  a  temple  of  Poseidon,  the  centre  of 

T«nkiup  to  the  aix  Triphylian  cities ;  and  this 

b  soonetimes  described  as  an  Amphictyony  (Strab. 

TiiL  'Sj   13) ;  as    is  also  the  Enboean  festival  of 

the  Amarynthia.     [Aai artnthia.] 

Oae  of  the  most  important  was  that  of  Delos, 

tke  religions  metropolis  or  larlii  rtiawt^  (Callim. 

E^mm,  »  Dei,  325)  of  the  neighbouring  Cyclades, 

rha«  mnsical  and  gymnastic  contests  were  cele- 

Inted  every  fourth  year  (a  wcrrcnypb)  in  hon« 

•or  ti  the  Delian  Apollo.  Thucydides,  describing 

tke  purification  of  Delos  by  the  Athenians  in  426 

Ul,  attests  the  great  antiquity  of  this  festival, 

footing  two  passages  from  the  Homeric  Hymn  to 

ipollo  (Thnc  iiL  104 ;  Horn.  Hymn,  in  ApolL 

146  £  and  165  £).     Plutarch  ( Ihes,  21)ascribes 

the  £randation  of  it  to  llieseus.    The  names  of 

Ike  states  compooing  this  Amphictyony  are  prc- 

lOTed  in  the  inscription  known  as  the  Marmor 

Swfrirfnte,  which  contains  the  accounts  of  the 

iemi  years  377-374  B.C.,  and  is  given  by  Bockh 

ia  C.  /.  G.  L  252  and  in  the  appendix  to  his 

PbfitieaJ  Eeomomy  (voL  iL,  p.  78  ff. ;  2nd  Germ. 

edit.).     They  include  the  islands  of  Myconos, 

SyroSiTenos,  Ceos^  Siphnos,  Seriphos,  los,  Paros, 

leans,  &10S,  Andxos,  and  the  town  of  Carystus 

ia  labcea.    The  ^mpoX  sent  by  the  Athenians 

to  Ddos  are  well   known    [TuEORi;  Delia]; 

thty  wen  also  called  ^tiKuunoL    (Ath.  vi.  p. 

234  e;  Harpocrat.,  Hesych.  s.  t7.) 

Tke  system  indeed  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  tke  mother  country ;  for  the  federal  tmions 
of  the  Dorians,  lonians,  and  Aeolians,  living  on 
tke  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  seem  to  have  been 
Anphictyonic  in  spirit,  although  modified  by 
exifencies  of  situation.  Their  main  essence  con- 
iiited  in  k»ping  periodical  festivals  in  honour 
«f  tke  acknowledged  gods  of  their  respective 
satioBS.  Thns  the  Dorians  held  a  federal  festival, 
lad  celebrated  religious  games  at  Triopium, 
uniting  with  the  worship  of  their  national  god 
ApoUo  that  of  the  more  ancient  and  Pelasgic 
Demeter.  The  lonians  met  for  similar  purposes 
ia  k«Kmr  of  the  Heliconian  Poseidon*  at  Mycale, 
—their  place  of  assembly  being  called  the  Pani- 
ooiam,  and  their  festival  Panionia.  The  twelve 
towas  of  the  Aeolians  assembled  at  Grynea,  in 
koBOor  of  Apollo.  (Herod,  i.  144,  148,  149 ; 
Dionys.  iv.  25.)  That  these  confederacies  were 
not  merely  for  ofiensive  and  defensive  purposes, 
may  be  inferred  firom  their  existence  after  the 
lobjogation  of  these  colonies  by  Croesus ;  and 
tre  kiww  that  Halicamassus  was  excluded  from 
tke  Dorian  union,  merely  because  one  of  its 
citizeos  had  not  made  the  usual  ofiering  to 
ipollo  of  the  prize  he  had  won  in  the  Triopic 
eootcsts.     A   confederation  somewhat  similar. 


the  god  of  the  lonians,  as  Apollo  of 
IhelMaBa.    (IfOUer,  Dor,  U.  10,  $  6.) 


but  more  political  than  religious,  existed  in 
Lycia  (Strab.  xiv.  3,  2):  it  was  called  the 
**  Lycian  system,''  and  was  composed  of  twenty- 
three  cities. 

But  besides  these  and  others,  there  was  one 
Amphictyony  of  greater  celebrity  than  the  rest, 
and  much  more  lasting  in  its  duration.  This 
was  by  way  of  eminence  called  the  Amphictyonic 
league  ;  and  difiered  from  the  other  associations 
in  having  two  places  of  meeting,  the  sanctuaries 
of  two  dinnities^.  These  were  ^e  temple  of 
Demeter,  in  the  village  of  Anthela,  near  Thermo- 
pylae (Herod,  vii.  200),  where  the  deputies  or 
representatives  met  in  autumn ;  and  that  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  they  assembled  in  spring. 
The  connexion  of  this  .^phictyony  with  the 
latter  not  only  contributed  to  its  dignity,  but 
also  to  its  permanence.  With  respect  to  its  early 
history,  Strabo  (ix.  3,  7)  says,  that  even  in  his 
days  it  was  impossible  to  learn  its  origin.  We 
know,  however,  that  it  was  originally  composed 
of  twelve  tribes  (not  cities  or  states,  it  must  be 
observed),  each  of  which  tviBes  contained  various 
independent  cities  or  states.  As  to  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  however,  our  accounts  are 
very  various.  The  lists  in  Pausanias  (x.  8,  §  2) 
and  Harpocration,  s.  v.,  differ  in  some  particulars 
from  that  of  Aeschines  {F.  2.  §  1  ^6).  The  latter, 
who  may  be  taken  as  an  authoritative -witness 
for  his  own^tinoe,  after  mentioning  that  there 
were  twelve  tQini  in  theJeague,  gives  only  eleven 
names— the  Thessalians,  Boeotians  j(not  Thebans 
only,  he  remarks),  Dpridns,  lonians,  Perrhae- 
bians,  Magnetes,  Locrians,  Oetaeans,  Phthiotis  or 
Achaeans  of  Phthia,  Malians  or  Melians,  and 
Phocians.  Recent  editors  have  supplied  the 
Dolopians  as  the  twelfth  name,  following  a  con- 
jecture of  Tittmann's  in  his  work  on  the  Am- 
phictyonic League  (p.  40);  and  the  list,  as 
thus  completed,  is  adopted  by  Grote  (vol.  if. 
p.  325).  Others  join  the  Dolopians  with  the 
Perrhaebians,  and  reckon  as  a  separate  tribe  the 
Aenianes  who,  on  'ftttmann's  view,  are  included 
among  the  Oetaeans  (Foucart,  ap.  D.  and  S.,  s.  v.). 
It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  impossible  fully  to 
harmonise  the  ancient  authorities  themselves : 
but  the  list  may  have  varied  at  different  times, 
and  Pausanias,  who  gives  only  ten  names  (omit- 
ting the  Boeotians  and  Perrhaebians)  expressly 
refers  the  ten  to  the  mythic  Amphictyon.  The 
preponderance  of  the  Thessalian  and  northern 
nations  of  Greece  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  in- 
stitution ;  and  the  fact  of  the  Dorians  standing 
on  an  equality  with  such  tribes  as  the  Malians, 
shows  that  it  must  have  existed  before  the 
Dorian  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  which  ori- 
ginated several  staU$  more  powerful,  and  there- 
fore more  likely  to  have  sent  their  respective 
deputies  than  the  tribes  mentioned.  That  it 
existed  moreover  before  the  Ionian  migration, 
has  been  iqferred  from  the  lonians  of  Asia  having 
a  share  in  the  vote,  and  from  the  statement  of 
Tacitus  (^Ann.  iv.  14):  "Samii  decreto  Am- 
phictyonum  nitebantur,  quia  praecipuum  fuit 
rerum  omnium  judicium,  qua  tempestate  Graeci, 
conditis  per  Asiam  urbibus,  ora  maris  potie- 
bantur."  The  passage  in  Tacitus  is,  however, 
with  more  probability  referred  to  the  Delian 
Amphictyony. 

We  learn  from  Aeschines  (/.  c.)  that  each  of 
the  twelve  Amphictyonic  tribes  had  two  votes  in 
congress,  and  that  deputies  from  such  towns  as 
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(Doriam  and)  *  Cytiniam  had  eqaal  power  with 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that  Eretria  and  Priene, 
Ionian  colonies,  were  on  a  par  with  Athens  (i<r<$ifn}- 
^01  rois  'A^Koibis).  It  seems  therefore  to  follow, 
either  that  each  Amphictyonic  tribe  had  a  cycle 
(Strab.  ix.  3,  7;  Pausan.  x.  8,  §  ?),  according 
to  which  its  component  states  returned  deputies, 
or  that  the  rote  of  the  tribe  was  determined  by 
a  majority  of  votes  of  the  different  states  of  that 
tribe.  The  latter  supposition  might  explain  the 
fact  of  there  being  a  larger  and  smaller  assembly 
— a  fiovK4i  and  iKKKriala — at  some  of  the  con- 
gresses, and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  there  was  an  annual  election  of  deputies  at 
Athens,  unless  this  city  usurped  functions  not 
properly  its  own. 

The  council  itself  was  called  Pylaea  (ITvXafa) 
from  its  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pylae 
(Thermopylae),  but  the  same  name  was  given  to 
the  session  at  Delphi  as  well  as  to  that  at  Ther- 
n^.opylae.  It  was  composed  of  two  classes  of  re- 
pi'esentatives,  one  called  Pylagorae  (Jlv\ay6pcu)f 
the  other  ffieromnemones  ('Icpo/uyff/ioycs).  Of  the 
former,  three  were  annually  elected  at  Athens  to 
act  with  one  Hieromnemon  appointed  by  lot. 
(Aristoph.  Nvbes,  v.  623.)  That  his  oflSce  was 
highly  honourable  we  may  infer  from  the  oath  of 
the  Heliasts  (Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  747,  §  150).  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  with  the  nine  archons. 
On  one  occasion  we  find  that  the  president  of  the 
council  was  a  Hieromnemon,  and  that  he  was 
chosen  general  of  the  Amphictyonic  forces,  to  act 
a;;ainst  the  Amphissians.  ^Tittmann,  p»s  87.) 
Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Hiero- 
ranemones,  also  called  UpoypafifULTcis,  were  supe- 
rior in  rank  to  the  pylagorae.  (Tittmann, 
pp.  84, 86.)  Aeschines  aUo  contrast  the  two  in 
such  a  way  as  to  warrant  the  inference  that  the 
former  office  was  the  more  permanent^ of  the 
two.  Thus  he  says  (e.  Ctes,  §  115),  "  When 
Diognetus  was  Hieromnemon,  ye  chose  me  and 
two  others  Pylagorae."  He  then  contrasts  "  the 
Hieromnemon  of  the  Athenians  with  the  Pyla- 
gorae for  the  time  being."  There  is  even  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  Hieromnemon  was 
elected  for  life  (Clinton,  F,  if.,  vol.  iii.  p.  621; 
Tittmann,  /.  c),  although  some  writers  are  of  a 
different  opinion  (Schumann,  de  Comit.  p.  283). 
Again,  we  find  inscriptions  (Bockh,  Inscr.  1171), 
containing  surveys  by  the  Hieromnemones,  as  if 
they  formed  an  executive ;  and  that  the  council 
concluded  their  proceedings  on  one  occasion 
(Aesch.  c.  Ctes,  §  124),  by  resolving  that  there 
should  be  an  extraordinary  meeting  previously 
to  the  next  regular  assembly,  to  which  the 
Hieromnemones  should  come  with  a  decree  to 
suit  the  emergency  just  as  if  they  had  been  a 
standing  committee.  Their  name  implies  a 
more  immediate  connexion  with  the  tei^ple  ; 
but  whether  they  voted  or  not  upon  mattei-s  in 
general  is  doubtful:  from  the  two  Amphic- 
tyonic decrees  quoted  below,  we  might  infer 
that  they  did  not,  while  the  inscriptions  (1688 
and  1699),  quoted  by  Schttmann  (p.  392),  and 
the  statement  of  Demosthenes  (pro  Coron.  p. 
277,  §  149  f.),  lead  to  a  contrary  conclusion. 
The  narrative  of  Aeschines  (c.  Ctes,  §  116) 
implies  that  they  were  more  peculiarly  the 
representatives  of  their  constituent  states.    Pro- 
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bably  the  respective  functions  of  the  two  classes 
of  representatives  were  not  strictly  defined,  and 
varied  at  different  times,  if  indeed  they  are 
always  correctly  distinguished  by  the  authors 
who  allude  to  them.  The  iiaeXtia'ta,  or  general 
assembly,  included  not  only  the  classes  men- 
tioned, but  also  those  who  had  joined  in  the 
sacrifices  and  were  consulting  the  god ;  and  as 
there  was  a  large  multitude  annually  collected 
at  the  Amphictyonic  session  at  Thermopylae,  it 
was  probably  numerously  attended.  (Hesycbius, 
8.  V, ;  cf.  Soph.  TVacA.  639.)  It  -w^m  convened  on 
extraordinary  occasions  by  the  chairman  of  the 
council  ('O  riis  yn&fias  iiri^<pt(w9f,  Aesch.  /.  c. 
124). 

Of  the  duties  of  this  latter  body  nothing  will 
give  us  a  clearer  view  than  the  oaths  taken  and 
the  decrees  made  by  it.     The  oath  was  as  follows 
(Aesch.  (le  F,  Z.  §  115):  "They  would  destroy 
no  city  of  the  Amphictyons,   nor  cut  off  their 
streams  in  war  or  peace  ;  and  if  any  should  do 
so,  they  would  march  against  him   and  destroy 
his  cities ;  and  should  any  pillage  the  property 
of   the  god,  or  be  privy  to  or  plan  anything 
against  what  was  in  his  temple  at  Delphi,  they 
would  take  vengeance  on  him  with  hand  and 
foot,  and  voice,  and  all  their  might."    There 
are  two  decrees   given  by  Demosthenes,  both 
commencing  thus  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  278,  §  154) : 
*^  When  Cleinagoras  was  priest  (Ji€p€V5%  at  the 
spring  meeting,  it  was  resolved  by  the  pylagorae 
and  the  assessors  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  the 
general  body  of  them,"  &c.     The  resolution  in 
the  second  case  was,  that  as  the  Amphissians 
continued    to   cultivate   "  the  sacred    district" 
Philip  of  Macedon  should  be  requested  to  help 
Apollo  and  the  Amphictyons,  and   that  he  was 
thereby   constituted    absolute    general   of  the 
Amphictyons.     He  accepted  the  office,  and  soon 
reduced  the  offending  city  to  subjection.     From 
the  oath  and  the  decrees,  we  see  that  the  main 
duty  of  the  deputies  was  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  and  dignity   of  the   temple    at  Delphi. 
We   know,  too,  that  after  it  was  burnt  down 
(B.C.   548),  they  contracted  with  the  Alcmae- 
onidae^for  the  rebuilding  (Herod,  ii.  180,  v.  62); 
and  Athenaeus    (a.d.  228)   informs   us    (iv.  p 
173  b)  that  in  other  matters  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  Delphian  god  they  conde- 
scended to  the  regulation  of  the  minutest  trifles. 
History,  moreover,  teaches  that  if  the  council 
produced  any  palpable  effects,  it  was  from  their 
interest   in   Delphi;  and  though  it  kept  up  a 
standing  record  of  what    ought  to  have  been 
the   international  law  of  Greece,  it  sometimes 
acquiesced  in,  and  at  other  times  was  a  party 
to,    the  most    iniquitous    and   cruel   acts.    Of 
this   the   case   of  Crissa   is  an  instance.    This 
town  lay  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  near  Delphi, 
and  was  much  frequented  by  pilgrims  from  the 
West.     The  Crissaeans  were    charged    by  the 
Delphians   with    undue    exactions    from   these 
strangers,  and  with  other  crimes.    The  council 
declared   war    against    them,  as    guilty  of  a 
wrong  against  the  god.      The  war  lasted  ten 
years,   till,   at    the    suggestion   of   Solon,  the 
waters  of  the  Pleistus  were  turned   off,  then 
poisoned,  and  turned  again  into  the  city.    The 
besieged  drank  their  §11,  and  Crissa  was  soon 
razed  to  the  ground ;  and  thus,  if  it  were  an 
Amphictyonic  city,  was  a  solemn  oath  doubly 
violated.     Its  territory — the  rich  Crissaean  or 
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Gniiaemii  plam — was  conwcnted  to  the  god, 

•ai  ennef  imprecated  npon  anj  one  who  should 

till  or  dwell  in  it.     Thus  ended  the  First  Sacred 

War  (B.&  ^S6),  in  which  the  Athenians  and 

AapkictyoDS  were  the  instrnments  of  Delphian 

TOgesnce.     (Pans.  x.  37,  §  4  ;  Clinton,  P.  //., 

roL  iL  p.  196 ;  Aeschin.  c.  Ctet,  $  107  ff.)     The 

Seoond  or  Phodan    War    (B.a    356)  was  the 

BMt  important  in  which  the  Amphictjons  were 

cfiKenied  (TTiiriwall,  Ifist,  of  Greece,,  rol.  r.  pp. 

263-373;  Grote,  ch.  87)  ;  and  in  this  theThebans 

tnikd  themselres  of  the  sanction  of  the  council 

to  tike  veag<ance  on  their  enemies,  the  Phocians. 

To  do  this,  howerer,  it  was  necessary  to  call  in 

Philip  of  Macedon,    who    readily   proclaimed 

kisielf  the  champion  of  Apollo,  as  it  opened  a 

patkvsy  to  his  own   ambition.    The  Phocians 

were  labdaed  (bjc  346),  and  the  council  decreed 

tktt  ill  their  cities^  except  Abac,  should   be 

rued,  sod  the  inhabitants  dispersed  in  villages 

Bot  ceotaining    more    than    fifty  inhabitants. 

Tkir  two  rotes  were   giren  to   Philip,    who 

tknfcf  gained  a  pretext  for  interfering  with 

tbttiiin  of  Greece  ;  and  also  obtained  the  recog- 

TiitiMk  of  hb  subjects  as  Hellenes.    To  the  causes 

«f  tk  Third  Sacred  War  allusion  has  been  made 

Q  tk  decrees    quoted    by  Demosthenes.     1'he 

^Timhisnans  tilled  the  devoted  Cirrhaean  plain, 

isd  bektred,  as  Strabo    (ix.  3,  4)  says,  worse 

tkstlte  Crissaeans  of  old  (xc^vr  iaav  vtpX 

Twt  \knn).    Their  submission  to  Philip  was 

iaaidistely  followed  by  ^he  battle  of  Chaeroneia 

(lc  338),  and  the  extinction  of  the  indepen- 

dose  of  Greece.     In    the    following   year,    n 

arrest  of  the  Amphictyonic  states  was  held ; 

is  which  war  was  declared    as  if   by  united 

Grcm  tgaisst  Persia,  and  Philip  elected  cdro- 

maderMn-duet    On  this  occasion  the  Amphic- 

trow  sKimed  the  character  of  national  re  pre- 

KBtatxTcs  SI  of  old,  when  they  set  a  price  upon 

the  JMsd  of  Ephialtes,  for  his  treason  to  Greece 

at  Hiensopylae,    and    erected    monuments   in 

baoar  sf  the  Greeks  w ho  fell  there.    Herodotus 

todead  (rii.  214,  228),  speaking  of  them  in  re- 

fensce  to  Ephialtes,  calls  them  ol  ritv  *ZXX4\¥mw 

We  ksTt  sufficiently  shown  that  the  Amphio- 

(jm  UioDselves  did  not  observe  the  oaths  they 

t«ik;  and  that  they  did  not  much  alleviate  the 

koncn  of  war,  or  enforce  what  they  had  sworn 

to  do,  b  proved  by  many  instances.    Thus,  for 

i&sUace,  Mycenae  wraa  destroyed  by  Argos  (B.a 

468X  Thesfaae  and    Plataeae  by  The^ss,  and 

Theiici  herself  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth 

^]r  Akxandcr  (die  iii^yis  r^s  'EAAiBor  is^pwo- 

rro,  Aeschin.  c  Ctet,  §  133).    Indeed,  we  may 

bier  from  Thucydides  (L  112X  that  a  few  vears 

^>«^  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  council  was 

t  psBive  spectator  of  what  he  calls  6  Upbs 

r^^t,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  made    an 

«xpefitioQ  to  Delphi,  and  put  the  temple  into 

the  hsods  of  the   Delphians;    the  Athenians, 

«fte  rhenr  departure,    restoring    it    to    the 

^hodsos :  and  yet  the  council  is  not  mentioned 

M  iiterfering.    It  will  not  be    profiuble  to 

pwae   its   history  further;  it  need  only  be 

RBsiked,  that  Augostus  wished  his  new  city, 

KicopoUs  (Bjc  31X  to  be  enrolled  among  its 

Bi^nhen;  and  that   Pausanias,  in  the  second 

<*>tai7  of  our  era,  mentions  it,  as  still  existing, 

^  deprived  of  all  power  and  influence.    In 

btt,  erca  Demosthenes  (de  Pact,  extr.)  spoke 


of  it  as  the  shadow  at  Delphi  (^  4v  AcA^is 
trKi£),  In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  number  of 
Amphictyonic  deputies  was  thirty. 

A  question  of  some  interest  arises  with  regard 
to  the  two  places  of  meeting.  Where  did  the 
association  originate  ? — were  its  meetings  first 
held  at  Delphi,  or  at  Thermopylae?  There 
seems  a  greater  amount  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  In  proof  of  this  may  be  alleged 
the  number  of  Thessalian  tribes  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Maliac  bay,  and  the  com- 
parative insignificance  of  many  of  them ;  the 
assigned  birthplace  and  residence  of  the  mythic 
Amphictyon,  the  names  Pylagorae  and  Pylaca. 
Besides,  we  know  that  Thessaly  was  the  theatre 
and  origin  of  many  of  the  most  important 
events  of  early  Greek  history ;  whereas,  it  was 
only  in  later  times,  and  after  the  Dorian  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus,  that  Delphi  became 
important  enough  for  the  meetings  of  such  a 
body  as  the  Amphictyonic ;  nor,  if  Delphi  had 
been  of  old  the  only  place  of  meeting,  is  it  easy 
to  account  for  what  must  have  been  a  loss  of  its 
ancient  dignity.  But  whatever  was  the  cause, 
we  have  still  the  fiict,  that  there  were  two 
places  of  congress;  to  account  for  which,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  there  were  originally  two 
confederations,  afterwards  united  by  the  growing 
power  of  Delphi,  as  connected  with  the  Dorians, 
but  still  retaining  the  old  places  of  meeting. 
We  must,  however,  admit  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
mere  conjecture  whether  this  were  the  case  or 
not,  there  being  strong  reasons  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Dorians,  on  migrating  south- 
wards, combined  the  worship  of  the  Hellenic 
Apollo  with  that  of  the  Pelasgian  Demeter,  as 
celebrated  bv  the  Amphictyons  of  Thessaly. 
(Thirlwall,  //«irf.  of  Greece^  cc  x.  xliii. ;  Grote, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  2  ;  Heeren,  Ancient  Greece^  c  7  ;  De 
Sainte-Croix,  Des  Anciena  Gouwmemens  F^^ 
ratifs ;  Tittmann,  Ucber  den  Bund  der  Amphu> 
tyonen  ;  Miiller,  Dorians^  book  ii.  3,  §  5  ;  Her- 
mann, StaaUdUerth.  §§  11-14 ;  Freeman,  Hist,  of 
Federal  OoterwnentyC\K,\\\,)   [R.  W.]    [W.  W.] 

AMPHIDROMIA  (iH>»«/H^M«),  a  femily 
festival  of  the  Athenians  at  which  the  newly 
bom  child  was  introduced  into  the  family,  and 
received  its  name.  No  particular  day  was  fixed 
for  this  solemnity ;  but  it  did  not  take  place 
very  soon  after  the  birth  of  thechild,  for  it  was  be- 
lieved that  most  children  died  before  the  seventh 
day,  and  the  solemnity  was  therefore  generally 
deferred  till  after  that  period,  that  there  might 
be  at  least  some  probability  of  the  child  remain- 
ing alive.  According  to  Suidas,  the  festival 
was  held  on  the  fifth  day,  when  the  women  who 
had  lent  their  assistance  at  the  birth  washed 
their  hands,  but  this  purification  preceded  the 
real  solemnity.  The  friends  and  relations  of 
the  parents  were  invited  to  the  festival  of  the 
amphidromia,  which  was  held  in  the  evening, 
and  they  generally  appeared  with  presents, 
among  which  are  mentioned  the  cuttle-fish  and 
the  marine  polyp.  (Hesych.  and  Uarpocr.  s.  t.) 
The  house  was  decorated  on  the  outside  with 
olive  branches  when  the  child  was  a  boy,  or 
with  garlands  of  wool  when  the  child  was  a 
girl ;  and  a  repast  was  prepared,  at  which,  if 
we  may  judge  from  a  fragment  of  Ephippus  iii 
Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  370;  comp.  ii.  p.  65),  the 
guests  must  have  been  rather  merry.  The 
child  was  then  carried   round  the  fire  by  the 
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narse,  and  that,  as  it  were,  presented  to  the 
gods  of  the  house  and  to  the  family,  and  at  the 
same  time  received  its  name,  to  which  the  guests 
were  witnesses.  (Isaens,  de  Pyrrhi  Hercd, 
§  30.)  The  carrying  of  the  child  round  the 
hearth  was  the  principal  part  of  the  solemnity, 
from  which  its  name  was  derived.  But  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Lysistr,  758)  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  guests,  whilst 
the  name  was  given  to  the  child,  walked  or 
danced  around  it.  This  festival  is  sometimes 
called  from  the  day  on  which  it  took  place :  if 
on  the  seventh  day,  it  is  called  i0i6fuu  or 
^fiiofids ;  if  on  the  tenth  day,  icKdrri,  &c. 
(Hesych.;  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  923;  K.  F.  Her- 
mann, OottescL  Aiterth.  §  48.  n.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHIMALLUM.    [Tapes.] 

AMPHIOR'KIA  or  AMPHOMOSIA  (V- 
il>iopKla  or  ikft^fio<rla\  the  oath  which  was 
taken,  both  by  the  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
before  the  trial  of  a  cause  in  the  Athenian 
courts,  that  they  would  speak  the  truth 
(Hesych.,  Suid.).  In  the  hviKpurts  or  pre- 
liminary investigation  it  was  called  ZtMyuovicu 
The  notion  of  some  grammari&ns  (Pollux,  viii. 
122;  Bekker,  Anecd,  pp.  184,  9 ;  311,  23),  that 
it  was  also  applied  to  the  judges*  oath  is  a 
mistake.  [W.  W.] 

AMPHIPROSTYLOS.    [Templum.] 

AMPHISBETE'SIS  (&/u^i<r/3^(ri$),  the 
act  of  claiming  an  inheritance  (L.  k  S.)  or, 
more  properly,  of  disputing  the  title  of  the  first 
claimant.  None  but  direct  heirs  might  enter 
and  take  possession  of  the  estate  immediately 
after  the  owner's  death ;  more  distant  relatives, 
or  claimants  by  adoption  or  devise  (jcorck  1i6(nw\ 
were  not  at  liberty  to  enter  until  the  estate 
was  formally  adjudged  to  them.  The  proper 
course  was  to  make  application  to  the  archon 
eponymtSy  who  attended  at  his  office  for  that 
purpose  every  month  in  the  year  except  the 
last  (Scirophorion).  The  party  who  applied  was 
regarded  as  a  suitor,  and  (on  obtaining  a  hear- 
ing) was  said  \<xyx(iy€ip  rov  KX-iipov  (Isaeus,  Or, 
11  {Hagn,\  §§  15,  26-7 ;  Or.  3  [PyrrA.],  §  60 ; 
Or,  9  \^A8typh.\  §  3;  Demosth.  Steph,  ii. 
p.  1136,  §  23).  As  the  first  regular  assembly 
(kv^  iKK\i)<ria)  held  after  he  had  received 
notice,  the  archon  caused  proclamation  to  be 
made,  that  such  a  person  hod  died  without 
issue,  and  that  such  and  such  persons  claimed  to 
be  his  heirs.  The  herald  then  asked  cf  m 
itfxpur0riT€7>f  ^  wapeucarafidWttw  /So^Acrcu  rod 
Kkilipov.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  meaning 
of  TctpoKarafidWtiv,  *'to  make  a  deposit  by 
way  of  security  for  costs ;  **  the  amount  m  this 
case  being  a  tenth  part  of  the  value  of  the 
property  in  dispute,  which  was  returned  to  the 
party  if  successful.  (Pollux,  viii.  32,  95 ;  Bekk. 
Anecd.  p.  197, 11  i  Isaeus,  Or,  4  [Nicostr  ],  §  10 ; 
Or.  11  [^Hagn,\  §  13  j  Demosth.  c,  Macart,  p. 
1051,  §  5  i  c.  LewJi,  p.  1090,  §  34,  &c.) 

The  general  question  of  procedure  in  cases  of 
disputed  inheritance  is  treated  under  HkreSj 
the  only  point  now  to  be  considered  is  whether 
ifupiafi-firria-is  and  wapOKarafioX^  were  employed 
under  different  conditions  or  were  altemalives 
open  to  all  suit  ors  in  every  case.  It  has  been 
argued,  indeed,  a  s  by  Hcfter  and  De  Boor  (quoted 
by  Westermann  ap.  Pauly,  and  Caillemer  ap, 
Daremberg  and  Saglio  ».  v  ),  that  all  who  put  in 
a  claim  were  compelled  to  give  security ,  but  to 


this  it  seems  sufficient  to  answer,  that  in  that 
case  the  formula  would  have  been  kfxi^ur&firrtiy 
Ka\  wapoKarafidfJ^uy.  It  is  clear,  therefore^ 
that  two  distinct  processes  are  intended.  There 
is  little  probability  in  the  notion  that  the 
vapoKorafioK^  was  required  of  those  who 
claimed  the  whole  inheritance,  not  of  those  who 
only  claimed  a  part  (C.  R.  Kennedy,  in  the 
former  editions  of  this  work) ;  or  that  it  was 
required  only  of  those  who  sought  to  disturb 
possession  already  decreed  (Biinsen,  de  jttrc 
hffred,  Athen,  p.  92) ;  or  only  of  more  distsnt 
relatives,  claiming  against  nearer  (Meier  and 
Schomann,  Att.  Process^  pp.  464, 618  f.).  Theb^t 
explanation  is  that  the  claimant  in  all  cases  had 
his  choice  of  the  two  modes  of  procedure ;  bat 
if  he  failed  to  back  his  claim  with  a  substantiai 
deposit,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  obtain  a 
favourable  hearing.  This  is  the  view  of  Platner 
(Process  und  Klagen^  ii.  310  ff.)  and  others, 
including  Caillemer  ap.  D.  and  S.  We  may 
perhaps  say  that  this  variety  of  remedies 
ostensibly  gratified  the  Athenian  taste  for 
cheap  law,  involving  no  risks  for  poor  men,  while 
it  provided  a  real  security  against  frivolous 
litigation.  If  the  subsequent  claimant  or 
claimants  elected  to  proceed  by  way  of  vopa- 
KorafioK^y  the  first  suitor  was  practically, 
though  perhaps  not  legally,  compelled  to  do  the 
same,  on  pain  of  having  it  thought  that  hii  own 
claim  would  not  bear  investigation.       [W.  W.] 

AMPHITAPAE.    [Tapbb.] 

AMPHITHAL'AMUS  (^tdiUa^s),  • 
room  in  the  gynaeconitis,  or  women's  quarters, 
in  a  Greek  house,  opposite  the  Bd^xxfuts,  frcm 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  watrrds.  It 
served  probably  as  a  sleeping  apartment  for 
the  grown-up  daughters.  (Vitmv.  vi.  7,  §  2.) 
[DOMUS.]  [J.  H.  0.] 

AMPHrrHEATRUM  (ifjuf>i94arpoy)ym  z 
description  of  building  arranged  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  combats  of  gladiators,  and  wild  beasts, 
and  ships,  which  constituted  the  ludi  amphi- 
theatraies.    [Gladiatores  ;  Venatio  ;  Nauma- 

CHIA.] 

I.  /is  iTis^ory.—Such  exhibitions— which  were 
peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  which  were  no* 
known  to  the  Greeks  till  the  Romans  introduced 
them— originally  took  place  in  the  FoRUM  snd 
the  CiBCUS,  the  shows  of  gladiators  being  given 
in  the  former,  and  those  of  wild  beasts  in  the 
latter ;  indeed  the  amphitheatre  itself  is  some- 
times called  circus.    The  shape  of  the  circua, 
however,  was  much  better  fitted  for  the  chariot 
races,  for  which  it  was  at  first  designed,  than 
for  the    gladiatorial    combats,  and    the  more 
wholesale  slaughter  of  animals,  which,  in  process 
of  time,  came  to  be  the  favourite  amusements 
of  the  Romans.     For  these  purposes,  the  circus 
was  too  long  and  too  narrow,  and  the  spina  was 
a  grreat    impediment,   so  that  a  new  form  of 
building  was  required,  which  should   accom- 
modate  a  multitude  of  spectators  in  such  n 
manner  as  that  all  might  have  a  good  view  of 
the  space  occupied  by  the   combatants,  which 
space  too   required  to  be  of  quite  a  difierent 
shape  from  the  circus,  as  the  combatants  were 
to  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  same  pisce. 
The  idea  of  such  a  building  was  suggested,  ss 
the  name  seems  to  imply,  by  the  already  exist- 
ing theatre :  indeed,  the  first  amphitheatre  ot 
which  we  'have  any  account— that  of  C.  Sen- 
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leaivs  Cuio — ^wis,  Ittenllj,  a  dovMe  theatrt^* 
Icinf  oofflposcd  of  two  theatres,  plaoed  on 
prota,  m  that  thej  could  be  turned  round, 
ipectatols  and  all,  and  plaoed  either  back  to 
l»ek,  finming  two  separate  theatres  for  dramatic 
cdubitkms,  or  faice  to  face,  forming  an  amphi- 
thoatie,  for  the  shows  of  gladiators  and  wild 
beaata  This  edifice,  which  was  erected  by 
Cttriov  the  celebrated  partisan  of  Caesar,  in  B.a 
50v  far  the  celebration  of  his  father's  funeral 
paes,  is  described  by  PUny  (^H.  N,  xxni.  §  116 
C).  The  next  amphitheatre,  and  apparently  the 
fint  to  which  the  name  was  applied,  was  built 
\j  Julius  Caesar  himself,  during  his  perpetual 
Aetatorship,  in  B.C.  46  (Dio  Cass,  xliii.  22, 
who  thus  deacribes  the  building:  Steer p6y  ri 
Mjmitftiut^f  h  Kol   ifi^tBterpoy  4tc  rov  vtpt^ 

fiH)'  This,  howerer,  was  still  only  of  wood, 
—a  Biateria]  which  was  frequently  used  for 
theatres,  and  which  was,  therefore,  naturally 
adifAai  for  amphitheatres,  but  which  some- 
tiiKs  proTcd  inadeqnate  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  immense  body  of  spectators,  and  thus 
•ceasioo«l  serious  accidents.  For  example,  we 
tre  toid  thai  a  wooden  amphitheatre,  which 
vu  huilt  at  Fldenae  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
AJX  27  by  AtilinSy  ^  freedman,  fell  in,  and 
^xied  either  20,000 ''.or  50,000  spectators 
a  ks  ruiDS.  (Suet.  TA.  40 ;  Tac.  Ann.  \v. 
63L)  Tadtua,  who  gir^  the  higher  and  almost 
iacredihle  number,  expressly  states  that  the  loss 
ti  Kit  was  eqnal  to  that  of  a  great  war.  These 
Tsodcm  bmhiings  were,  of  course,  also  exposed 
ta  great  danger  from  fire;  thus  a  wooden 
aaphithcatre  at  Placentia  was  burned  in  the 
dril  war  between  Otho  and  Vitelliua.     (Tac. 

md.  iL  ao.) 

It  via  Bot,  howerer,  till  the  fourth  consulship 
of  A^patas,  BjC.  30,  that  a  more  durable  am- 
phitheatre, of  stone,  was  erected  by  Statilius 
Trares,  in  the  Campus  Martins.     (Dio  Cass.  li. 
23;  SoeL  Octtn.  29;   Tac  Ann.  iii.  72;   Strab. 
ri.  p.  236.)     But,  since  this  building  was  de- 
itreyed  by  fire,  it  must  be  supposed  that  only 
the  shdl  waa  of  stone,  and  the  seats  and  stair- 
C3K>  of  wood.    This  edifice  was  the  only  one  of 
the  kmd   until   the  building  of   the    Flavian 
awphithratre.     It  did  not  satisfy  Caligula,  who 
eoameDced  an  amphitheatre  near  the  Septa; 
hot  the  work  was  not  continued  by  Claudius. 
(Dio  <^ss.   lix.  10;   Suet.  Cal.   18,'21.)     Nero 
otMi,  in  his  second  consulship,  a.d.  57,  erected  a 
rast  amphitheatre  of  wood,  but  this  was  only  a 
temporary  building.     (Suet.  Ner.  12 ;  Tac.  Ann. 
xiii.   31.)     The  amphitheatre  of  Taurus   was 
destroyed  in  the   burning  of   Rome,   a.d.   64 
(Dio  ^ass.   Ixii.  18),  and    was  probably  never 
'   as  it  is  not  again  mentioned.     It  hns 
a  question  with  the  topographers  whether 
tnces  of  it  are  now  visible.     (Becker,  S6m. 
AUertiL  S.  pp.  642,  643;  and  Uriichs,  Beschrei- 
Somty  pp.  53,  54.t)     The  slight  elevation 


*  Mr.  Buker  nnaneeessfolly  attempts  to  prove  that 
Iks  note  tkeabntm  wm  q;>plied  to  an  amphitheatre  like 
tfas  Flavian.    CArckaeU.  ttf  Bomit^  pt.  vii.  p.  9  f.) 

f  In  the  sooth-eastem  angle  of  the  walls  of  AureUan, 
Bear  the  dburch  of  &  Groce,  are  the  remains  of  an 
■MyMthMtn*  of  brick,  called  Aw^pkUhaUrvm  Qutrtiut 
ia  tfce  MtUtia  of  the  ftmrth  century  a.p.  Its  date  Is  not 
csaeOj  AeleraiDed,  hot  it  was  probably  coeval  with  the 
PrmetmiamOt  a  work  of  the  early  emperors. 


called  Monte  Oiordano  has  been  supposed,  not 
improbably,  to  be  caused  by  its  ruins  ;  the  same 
has  been  said  of  the  Monte  CitoriOf  but  it  is 
known  now  that  this  is  over  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  M.  Aurelius.     (Middleton,  p.  300.) 

The  erection  of  an  amphitheatre  in  the  midst 
of  Rome,  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
city,  was  among  the  de:{igns  of  Augustus,  vli(> 
delighted  in  the  spectacles  of  the  venatioj  and 
especially  in  the  uncommon  species  and  immense 
number  of  the  animals  exhibited  in  them;  so 
that,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  in  one  of  his 
vencUiones  there  were  no  less  than  3500  animaU 
slaughtered.  (Suet.  Vesp.9;  Aut.  Yict.  Epit. 
1 ;  Monum,  Anci^r.)  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  that  the 
design  of  Augustus  was  carried  into  effect  by. 
the  erection  of  the  Amphitheatrum  FlaHuniy  or, 
as  it  has  been  called  since  the  time  of  Bede,  the 
Colosseum  or  Coliseum^  probably  on  account  of 
its  gigantic  size.  According  to  some,  this  name 
was  derived  from  the  colossal  statue  of  Kero, 
which  stood  close  by,  but  this  is  not  probable,  as 
the  bronze  Colossus  had  been  overthrown  and 
melted  long  before  the  name  Colosseum  hnd 
been  applied  to  the  Flavian  amphitheatre 
(Middleton,  p.  302). 

This  wonderful  building,  which  for  magnitude 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
iind  which  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  monu- 
ment at  once  of  the  material  gi*eatness  and  the 
moral  degradation  of  Rome  under  the  empire, 
was  commenced  bv  Vespasian  (Suet.  Vesp.  9), 
probably  at  an  early  period  of  his  reign ;  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  medal,  which  is  quoted  by 
Lipsius  as  placing  its  commencement  in  his 
eighth  consulship,  a.d.  77,  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vet.  vol.  vi.  p.  840), 
and  the  time  too  short.  It  was  completed  by 
Titus,  who  dedicated  it  in  A.D.  80,  when  5000 
animals  of  different  kinds  were  slaughtered. 
(Suet.  Tit.  7;  Dio  Cass.  Ixvi.  25.)  He  seems, 
however,  only  to  have  completed  the  main  frame- 
work of  the  building  so  far  as  was  necessary 
to  make  it  possible  to  hold  games  in  it,  and 
Domitian  afterwards  added  the  last  story  and 
the  ornamental  work  (us^u^  ad  clypea :  CataL 
Viennensis  ap.  Roncalli,  p.  243).  As  built  by 
the  Flavian  emperors,  the  highest  tiers  of  seata 
inside,  nnd  probably  the  fourth  story  as  a  whole, 
were  of  wood.  An  examination  of  the  existing 
structure  shows  that  it  is  of  two  distinct  dates, 
with  a  considerable  interval ;  and  these  portions 
of  it  are  now  proved  to  be  not  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severus  and  Gordian  III.  The 
junction  of  the  work  of  the  two  periods  can  bo 
clearly  seen  in  the  interior.  (Burn,  p.  235; 
Parker,  pt.  vii.  pp.  6,  25 ;  Middleton,  p.  303  f.) 

There  is  an  ecclesiastical  tradition,  but  not 
entitled  to  much  credit,  that  the  architect  of  the 
Coiiseum  was  a  Christian,  and  afterwards  a 
martyr,  named  Gaudentius,  and  that  thousands 
of  the  captive  Jews  were  employed  in  its  erec- 
tion. Venuti  gives,  as  the  authority  for  this 
statement,  an  inscription  now  in  the  church  of 
S.  Martino  on  the  Esquiline.     The  inscription. 

The  doubts  of  Becker  (^RSm.  Alterth.  i.  649  ff.)  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  existing  structure  with  that  described 
in  the  SoHtiOt  are  not  supported  by  the  Judgment  of 
more  recent  scholars ;  and  the  brlck-work  is  now  stated 
to  be  of  the  reign  of  Trajan  or  even  earlier.  (Middleton, 
p.  328.) 
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howerer,  probably  relates  only  to  the  mtrtyrdom 
of  Gaudentias  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  does  not 
even  say  that  he  was  an  architect.  (Bom,  /.  c. ; 
3iiadleton,  /.  c.) 

The  Flavian  amphitheatre,  from  its  enormous 
size,  rendered  the  subs4*quent  erection  of  any 
other  snch  building  in  Rome  perfectly  unneces- 
sary. It  became  the  spot  where  prince  and 
people  met  together  to  witness  those  Kangninary 
exhibitions,  the  degrading  effects  of  which  on  the 
Roman  character  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
It  was  partially  repaired  by  Antoninus  Pius 
(Capit.  Ant.  Pi.  8).  In  the  reign  of  Macrinus, 
on  the  day  of  the  Vulcanalia,  it  was  struck  by 
lightning,  by  which  the  upper  rows  of  benches 
were  consumed,  anJ  so  much  damage  was  done 
to  other  luirts  of  the  structure,  that  the  games 
were  for  some  years  celebrated  in  the  Stadium. 
(Dio  Cass.  Ixxviii.  25.)  Its  restoration  was 
commenced  by  Elagabalus  and  completed  by 
Alexander  Severus.  (Lamprid.  Heliog.  17;  Aiex, 
Sev.  24.)  A  medsl  of  Gordian  III.  represents  the 
Coliseum  with  the  legend  munijicentia  Gordiani 
Aug.,  showing  that  fresh  works  were  undertaken 
within  a  few  years.  It  was  again  struck  by 
lightning  in  the  reign  of  Decius  (Hieron.  p.  475). 
but  was  soon  restored,  and  the  games  continued 
to  be  celebrated  in  it  down  to  the  sixth  century. 
It  is  usually  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
self-devotion  of  Telemachus,  an  Asiatic  monk, 
who  rushed  into  the  arena  to  separate  the 
gladiators,  and  was  overwhelmed  under  a  shower 
of  stones,  Honorius  abolished  for  ever  the 
sacrifices  of  the  gladiators  (Theodoret.  v.  26) ; 
but  there  is  evidence  that  they  were  continued 
even  at  a  later  period.  (Augustin.  Confess,  vl. 
8 ;  Salvian.  de  Gvbem.  Dei,  vi.  2,  written  after 
455 :  see  Dr.  Smith's  Note  to  Gibbon,  iv.  p.  41.) 
In  later  times  the  amphitheatre  has  been 
used  sometimes  in  war  as  a  fortress,  and  in 
peace  as  a  quarry;  whole  palaces,  such  as  the 
Cancelleria  and  the  Palazzo  Fumese,  having 
been  built  out  of  its  spoils.  At  length  the 
popes  made  efforts  to  preserve  it:  Sixtus  V. 
attempted  to  use  it  as  a  woollen  factory,  and  to 
convert  the  arcades  into  shops;  Clement  XI. 
enclosed  the  lower  arcades,  and  in  1750  Bene- 
dict XIV.  consecrated  it  to  Chrbtians  who  had 
been  martyred  in  it.  The  best  accounts  of  the 
building  are  contained  in  the  following  works : 
LipsiuB,  de  Amphitlteatro ;  Nibby,  delP  Anfiteatro 
FiaviOy  a  supplement  to  Nardini,  vol.  i.  p.  233, 
in  which  we  have  the  most  complete  historical 
account ;  Fea,  Notixie  degli  scxvi  ndC  Anfiteatro 
Flavio ;  Bunsen,  Beacfu^ibmg  d.  Stadt  Eom, 
vol.  iii.  p.  319,  &c;  Cressy  and  Taylor,  The 
ArcMtecturai  Antiquities  of  Rome;  Mafiei, 
Verona  Jilustrata ;  Stieglitz,  Archaol.  d,  Bau- 
JItunst;  Htrt,  Geachichte  d.  Baukunst  bei  den 
Alien ;  Bum,  Rome  and  the  Campagna,  p.  234 
ff. ;  J.  H.  Parker,  Archaeoi,  of  Rome^  pt.  vii.; 
J.  H.  Middleton,  Ancient  Rome  in  1885,  p.  300 
foU. 

II.  Description  of  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre. 
•—Notwithstanding  the  damages  of  time,  war, 
and  spoliation,  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  still 
remains  complete  enough  to  grive  us  a  fair  iden, 
excepting  in  some  minor  details,  of  the  structure 
and  arrangements  of  this  description  of  build- 
ing. The  notices  of  the  ancient  authors  are 
extremely  scanty ;  and  Vitruvius  of  course  fails 
us  here  idtogether ;   indeed,  this  description  of 
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building  was  so  completely  new  in  his  time,  tlam' 
only  once  does  the  bare  word  ampkitheatrtMwr 
occur  in  his  book  (i.  7).  We  derive  importaxil 
aid  from  the  remains  of  amphitheatres  in  the 
provinces  of  the  ancient  Roman  empire.  W« 
shall  first  describe  the  Coliseum,  and  thexi 
mention  the  chief  points  of  difference  between 
it  and  these  other  amphitheatres. 

The  very  site  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  &!S 
of  most  others,  furnishes  an  example  of   the 
prodigal  contempt  of  labour  and  expense  which 
the  Roman  emperors  displayed  in  their    g^re«t 
works  of  architecture.     Thf  Greeks,  in  choosin|( 
the  sites  of  their  theatres,  almost  always  arailed 
themselves  of  some  natural  hollow  on  the  side 
of  a  hill ;  but  the  Roman  amphitheatres,  with 
few  exceptions,  stand  upon  a  plain.    The  site  of 
the  Coliseum  was  in  the  middle  of  the  citr,  in 
the  valley  between  the  Caelian,  the  Esqailine, 
and  the  Velia,  on  the  marshy  ground  which  was 
previously  the  lake  of  Nero's  palace,   stoffHutu 
Heivnis. 

**  Hie  ubi  conxplcoi  x'enerablUs  amphitbeatri 
Erigitur  moles,  stagna  Neronis  eraat." 

(Mart,  de  ^eet.  IL  5.) 

No  mere  measures  can  give  an  adequate  concept 
Uon  of  this  vast  structure,  the  dimensions  and 
arrangements  of  which  were  such  as  to  furnish 
seats  for  87,000  spectators,  round  an  arena  larg^ 
enough  to  afford  space  for  the  combats  of  several 
hundred  animals  at  once,  for  the  evolutions   of 
mimic    sea-fights,   and    for    the    exhibition  of 
artificial  forests;   with  passages  and  staircases 
to  give  ingress  and  egress,  without  confusion,  to 
the  immense  mass  of  spectators,  and  others  for 
the  attendants  on  the  arena ;  dens  for  the  thou- 
sands of  victims  devoted  to  destruction;  channels 
for  the  rapid  influx  i^nd  outlet  of  water  when 
the  arena  was  used  f^r  a  natunachia;  and  the 
means  for  the  removaHof  the  carcases,  and  the 
other  abominations  of  the  arena.      Admirable 
pictures  of  the  magnitude  and  magnificence  of 
the  amphitheatre  and  its  spectacles  are  drawn 
in  the  Essays  of  Montaigne  (iii  6),  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  Gibbon's  twelfth  chapter.     As  a 
general  description  of  the  building,  the  following 
passage  of  Gibbon  is  perfect : — '*  It  was  a  build- 
ing of  an  elliptic  figure,  founded  on  fourscore 
arches,  and  rising,  with  four  successive  orders 
of  architecture,  to  the  height  of  140  [157]  feet. 
The  outside  of  the  edifice  was  incrusted  with 
marble,  and  decorated  with  statues.    The  slopes 
of  the   vast  concave  which  formed  the  inside 
were  filled  and  surrounded  with  sixty  or  eighty 
rows  of  seats,  of  marble  likewise,  covered  with 
cushions,  and   capable  of  receiving  with  ease 
about  80,000  spectators.     Sixty-four  tomiiories 
(for  by  that  name  the  doors  were  very  aptly 
distinguished)  poured  forth  the  immense  multi- 
tude; and  the  entrances,  passages,  and  staircases 
were  contrived  with  such  exquisite  skill,  that 
each   person,    whether  of   the    senatorial,  the 
equestrian,  or  the  plebeian  order,  arrived  at  his 
destined    place   without  trouble  or  confusion. 
Nothing    was  omitted  which,  in  any  respect, 
could   be   subservient   to  the   convenience  and 
pleasure  of  the  spectators.     They  were  protected 
from  the  sun  and  rain  by  an  ample  canopy, 
occasionally  drawn  over  their  heads.    The  air 
was   continually   refreshed   by  the  playing  of 
fountains,   and   profusely  impregnated  bv  the 
grateful  icent  of  aromatics.     in  the  centre  of 
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tbe  edificB,  tli«  vnn,  or  itagt,  wtt  ttrewtd 
■itft  tbti  fisnt  auul,  ud  iuc<,'ctsiT«l<r  aBaminl 
tie  BOOM  difocDt  fornu.  At  ons  momcDt  it 
wgped  to  riM  (mt  af  the  «)ulb,  liks  tfae  gunlcn 
1/  tlte  Hwperide,  nod  wu  allerwirdi  bnlitn 
ats   the   ivck*   ud   cnTenu  of  Thnra.      Tha 

nppij  of  irBter;  and  what  hid  jiut  before 
ippoiral  ■  Icrel  pUin  migbt  b«  laddcnlr  cdd- 
Tfrtad  intti  ■  wide  lake,  corered  with  4raied 
mrlf^  and  rvpleikufaed  with  the  mooitera  of 
tb#  ileep.  In  toe  dccaration  of  th««  mnos,  tfa« 
Gocaui  cnpenn  diiplaj-ed  their  wealth  sod 
liWtxIity;  mud  ve  read  on  vnrioui  occuioiu 
Ikat  Ihs  whole  faraitare  of  the  amphitheatre 
oiDBisted  either  of  rilnr,  or  of  gold,  or  of  amber. 
Tlw  poet  wiio  dacribx  the  game*  of  Carinni," 
it  tlw  ebancter  of  a  shepherd,  attracted  to  the 
apital  In-  th«  ianM  oftheir  ma^ificence,  atEmii 
iku  tbe  net*  dcMgiMd  a*  a  defence  against  the 
liid  IwaU  wen  of  gold  wire ;  that  the  poiticoei 
lere  plded  ;  and  that  the  belt  or  circle  which 
Aridtd  tbt  »e»eral  ranks  of  ipectatori  from  each 
•thcr,  wiB  atndded  with  a  precioDi  moaaic  of 
imilifsl  •tawa"  [really,  of  glan  teserae  in 
isitatani  of  jewels;  cf.  Abacclis]. 

TW  fromul-plan,  extenial  eleration,  and  aec- 
itiB  gireo  oa  p.  1 1 1  are  from  Hitt,  and  contain 
if  esorar  (onie  conjectnTal  details.  The  ground- 
(laa  u  ■>  arranged  aa  to  eihibit  in  ench  of  ili 
fositcn  the  plan  of  each  of  the  etoriei :  thoa,  the 
iover  ligh^hmDd  quarter  shows  the  true  ffround- 

^01  that  of  the  lowest  stoir;  the  next  oathn 
hew*  a  pUn  ttt  the  erections  on  the  lerel  of 
the  noad  row  of  exterior  column*,  as  well  as 
the  (cat*  which  sloped  down  fioni  Ihst  lerel  to 
tlulswereae;  the  neTt  quarter  shows  a  litpilar 
ttmsf  the  third  order,  and  the  upper  right- 
haad  quarter  eihibit*  a  rien  of  the  interior  as 
it  wnid  appear  to  an  rje  looking  Tertically 
dewn  tpsa  it.  The  dotted  lines  on  the  arena 
in  the  ndii.  an)  their  paints  of  intersection 
Ht  oBtro,  of  the  aeveral  arcs  which  make  up 
thetllipse*. 

Tbii  itractQre,  like  nearlir  itll  the  other  eiist- 
iDtaBphitheatres,  is  of  an  elliptical  form.  It 
eoTOS  nearlj  ui  acres  of  ground.  The  plan 
dirUes  ittelf  natnrallr  into  two  concentric 
dKpes,  of  which  the  inner  constituted  the  ornia 
■r  ipin  fur  the  combats,  while  (he  ring  between 
this  sad  the  outer  circumference  was  occupied 
bj  the  seata  for  the  spectators.  The  lengths  of 
tht  msjor  and  minor  aies  of  these  ellipses  are, 
raptrtiTelT,  287  feet  by  180,  and  620  feet  hj 
its.  Tbe'widlh  of  the  space  appropriated  to 
■pcrtaton  is,  theretore,  1G6}  feet  all  round  the 
baiUitg.  The  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  the 
eattmal  ellipse  is  nearlj  that  of  6  to  5,  which 
beexKa  exactly  the  proportion,  if  we  take  in 
tht  nbttmctions  of  the  fotindntiau.  Of  course, 
tit  ntio  of  the  diameters  of  the  arena  is  dif- 
fntat,  on  account  of  the  diminished  siie :  it  is, 
b  fact,  Dearly  as  S  to  5.  The  minor  axis  of  the 
■tBB  is  here,  and  generally,  aboot  one-third  of 

■TlsMTesdi  KelofneofCslpnmtni,  here  refrTredlo 
bfOMoo.  wss  wriiun  Id  tbe  line  of  .Sere,  and  Lstbere- 
tnoUnthiii  Ibe Coliseum;  II  Is  lbs  nooden  smphl- 
ikeMnurllFTiiUiailsreallT  d-plctnl.  The  '  gold  win  " 
W  ei^M Ij  BBCribed  f o  Nera's  smphltbestTe  by  Plln j, 
B,  jr.  luilL  i  4S,  In  tlie  kit  qnaner  of  the  third 
ttgarj  sadi  itufiMlaq  would  bsTe  been  Iraposiible. 
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that  of  the  Dub 


ellip< 


Th.  n 


Kit  Stone,  m  large  blu:k^  fnstened  together, 
where  necessary,  by  meUl  clamps.  The  eiterior 
was  faced  with  marble  and  adorned  with  statues. 
The  external  elcTaiion  reqaires  little  descrip- 
tion. It  is  divided  into  four  stories,  corresporal- 
ing  to  the  tiers  of  corridorn  by  which  access  was 
gnined  to  the  seats  at  difterent  levels.  These 
corridors  are  connected  with  the  external  njr  by 
eighty  arched  openings  in  each  of  the  three 
lower  stories.  To  the  piers  which  divide  these 
arches  are  Mtache-i  •-olumns  which,  in  the  lirst 
and  second  stories,  sland  out  from  the  wall  by 
nearly  three-quarters  of  their  circumference; 
in  the   third  story,   owing  to   the  diminished 


Beratloa  of  the  FIsTlan  Ampbttbeatre  nstatad. 
(Duemberg  aiid:jIgUo.) 
thickness  of  the  walls,  only  by  a  half.  Thus, 
each  of  the  three  lower  stories  presents  a  con- 
tinUDUS  facade  of  eighty  columns  backed  by 
piers,  with  eighty  open  orches  between  them, 
and  with  an  entablature  continued  unbroken 
round  the  whole  building.  The  width  of  the 
arches  is  as  oearly  as  possible  the  same  through- 
out the  building,  namely,  14  feet  6  inches, 
except  at  the  extremities  of  the  diametft-s  of 
the  ellipse,  where  they  are  two  feet  wider. 
Each  tier  is  of  a  dilTerent  older  of  architecture, 
the  lowest  being  a  plain  Rnmaii  Doric,  the  ueit 
Ionic,  and  the  third  (kirinthian.  The  columns 
of  the  second  and  third  stories  are  placed  on 
pedestals  ;  those  of  the  lowest  slory  are  raiscil 
from  the  gronnd  by  a  substructure  of  two  steps. 
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The  fourth  story  has  no  arches,  but  consists  of  a 
wall  pierced  with  larger  and  smaller  square 
windows,  placed  alternately,  and  is  decorated 
with  pilasters  of  the  Composite  order.  Between 
each  pair  of  pilasters  three  consoles  or  brackets 
project  from  the  wall,  and  above  these  are  small 
vertical  shafts  in  the  entablature.  The  masts, 
upon  which  the  velaria  or  awnings  were  stretched, 
rested  on  these  brackets  and  passed  through  the 
shafls  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  above 
engraving.  The  total  height  of  that  part  of  the 
building  which  remains  entire,  namely,  about 
three-eighths  of  the  whole  circumference,  is  157 
feet :  the  stories  are  respectively  about  30,  38, 
38,  and  44  feet  high.  The  massiveness  of  the 
crowning  entablature,  the  height  of  the  upper 
story,  and  the  great  surface  of  blank  wall  in  its 
intercolumniations,  combine  to  give  the  elevation 
a  somewhat  heavy  appearance ;  while  the  pro- 
jecting cornices  of  each  story,  intercepting  the 
view  from  below,  take  off  very  much  from  the 
apparent  height  of  the  building.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  attempt  to  specify 
all  the  architectural  defects  of  the  composition. 

The  stone  used  in  the  exterior  is  tufa  and  tra- 
Tertine,  and  very  massive :  some  of  the  blocks  are 
as  much  as  five  feet  high,  and  eight  or  ten  feet 
long :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  all  these  have 
inscribed  upon  them  small  numbers  or  signs, 
which  evidently  indicate  the  place  of  each  in 
the  building,  and  which  prove  how  great  was 
the  core  taken  to  adapt  every  single  stone  to 
the  form  of  the  whole  edifice.  In  some  parts  of 
the  interior  large  masses  of  concrete,  brickwork, 
and  tufa  are  seen ;  and  in  the  upper  part  there 
are  fragments  of  other  buildings  worked  in ;  but 
this,  no  doubt,  happened  in  some  of  the  various 
repairs. 

There  ire  coins  extant,  bearing  on  the  reverse 
a  view  of  the  amphitheatre,  so  arranged  as  to 
show  not  only  the  outside,  but  a  portion  of  the 
interior  also.  -  It  is  from  them  that  we  learn 
the  fact  that  the  out«r  arches  of  the  second  and 
third  stories  were  decorated  with  statues  in 
their  openings,  unless,  indeed,  the  figures  shown 
in  the  arches  are  meant  for  rude  representations 
of  the  people  passing  through  the  outer  colon- 
nade. These  coins  also  show,  on  the  highest 
story,  in  the  alternate  spaces  between  the 
pilastei-s,- circles  against  the  wall,  corresponding 
to  the  windows  in  the  other  alternate  spaces ; 
they  arc,  perhaps,  the  clypea  mentioned  by  the 
old  author  cited  above, — that  is,  ornamental 
metal  shields,  hung  there  to  decorate  the  build- 
ing. There  are  several  coins  of  Titus  and  Domitian 
of  this  type  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num,  Vet,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  357-359,  375).  There  are  similar  coins  of 
Qordian,  which  arc,  however,  very  inferior  in 
execution  to  those  of  Titus  and  Domitian. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  271.)  The  coins  of  Titus 
and  Domitian  also  show  a  range  of  three  stories 
of  columns  by  the  side  of  the  amphitheatre, 
which  (though  the  matter  is  doubtful)  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  colonnade  which  ran  from 
the  palace  of  Titus  on  the  Esquiline  to  the 
amphitheatre,  to  which  it  gave  access  at  the 
noi-them  extremity  of  its  minor  axis,  as  shown 
on  the  plan.  At  the  other  extremity  of  this 
axis  was  the  entrance  from  the  Palatine. 

The  seventy-six  arches  of  the  lower  story 
(omitting  the  four  at  the  extremities  of  the 
axes)  formed  the   numbered  entrances  for  the 
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spectators,  and  gave  admission  to  a  corridor,  nm- 
ning  uninterruptedly  round  the  building,  behind 
which  again  is  another  precisely  similar  corridor. 
(See  the  plan  and  section.)     The  space  behind 
the  second  corridor  is  divided  by  eighty  walls, 
radiating  inwards  from  the  inner  piers  of  the 
second  corridor;  which  support  the  structure, 
and  between  which  are  partly  staircases  leading 
to  the  upper  stories,  and  partly  passages  leading 
into  a  third  corridor,  which,  like  the  first  and 
second,  runs  round  the  whole  building.    Bejcmd 
thb  corridor  the  radiating  walls  are  again  con- 
tinued, the  spaces  between  them  being  occupied, 
as  before,  partly  by  staircases  leading  on  the  one 
side  to  the/>o(ftum,and  on  the  other  to  the  lover 
range  of  seats  (TTio^umum),  and  partly  by  pas- 
sages leading  to  a  foui'th  continuous  corridor 
much  lower  and  smaller  than  the  others,  which 
was  divided  from  the  arena  by  a  massive  wall 
(called  podiumy,  the  top  of  which  formed  the 
place  assigned  to  the  spectators  of  the  higfaeit 
rank.     From  this  fourth  corridor  there  are  seve- 
ral entrances  to  the  arena ;  and  it  is  meat  pro- 
bable that  the  whole  of  the  corridor  was  sulwer- 
vient  to  the  arrangements  of  the  arena.    (See 
the  lower  right-hand  quarter  of  the  plan,  and  the 
section.)    On  the  second  story  we  have  the  two 
outer  colonnades  repeated,   and    the  radiatin/^ 
walls  of  the  first  block  are  continued  up  through 
this  story ;  and  between  them  are  staircases  lead- 
ing out  on  to  the  second  range  of  seats,  and 
passages  leading  into  a  small    inner  corridor, 
from  which  access  is  obtained  to  a  sort  of  ter-* 
race  (j)raecinctio)  which  rund  round  the  building 
between  the  first  and  second  ranges  of  seats,  and 
increases  the  facilities  for  the  spectators  getting 
to  their  proper  places.     Sloping  down  from  this 
praecinctio  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  podium^ 
and  supported  by  the  inner  series  of  radiating 
walls,  are  the  lower  series  of  seats.   On  the  third 
story  (above  the  floor  of  which  the  details  are 
almost  entirely  conjectural),  we  have  again  the 
double  colonnade,  the  inner  wall  of  which  rises 
immediately  behind  the  top  of  the  second  range 
of  seats,  with    only  the  interval  of  a  narrow 
praecinctio,  to  which  access  was  given  by  nu- 
merous doors  in  the  wall  just  mentioned,  which 
was  also  pierced  with  windows.    Above  the  outer 
corridor  of  this  story  is  an  entresol,  or  small 
middle  story,  in  front  of  which  and  above  the 
inner   colonnade   were   a    few  tiers  of  wooden 
benches  for  the  lowest  class  of  spectators.  Above 
this   entresol  was  a   gallery,  which  ran  right 
round  the  building,  and  the  front  of  which  i« 
supposed  to  have  been   fonned   by  i  range  of 
columns.    It  seems  that  the  terrace  fonned  bj 
the  top  of  this  gallery  would  be  also  available 
for  spectators.     And,  lastly,  the  very  summit  of 
the  wall  was  formed  into  a  sort  of  terrace,  which 
was,  no  doubt,  occupied  by  the  men  who  worked 
the  ropes  of  the  velariuin.     The  doors  which 
opened  from  the  staircases  and  corridors  on  to  the 
interior  of  the  amphitheatre  were  designated  by 
the  very  appropriate  name  of  vomitoriou    The 
whole  of  the  interior  was  called  cavca-    The 
following  section  (from  Hirt)  exhibits  these  ar- 
rangements as   clearly  as  they  can  be  shown 
without  the  aid  of  perspective. 

The  arena  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  suffi- 
cient height  to  guard  the  spectators  against  any 
danger  ^om  the  wild  beasts;  namdy,  a^"^ 
fifteen  feet.    A  further  protection  was  afforded, 
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letwork  or  trcllii  of  I  wtrt  lo  fbod  of  difpUfing,  that  Nero,  in  hit 
id,  u  an  instxnce  of  unphithestra,  had  this  tr«lli>  gilt,  and  it> 
vbich   th«  emperors  |  interKctioiu  omamenteil  with  bauu  of  unbcr. 


Gnmnd-plu  of  Iht  [1at1 


n  at  tha  FUtIib  AsphUbMlra. 


TSu.  B.  S.  iiitH.  S  45 ;  Calpum.  Ed.  vii.  I  tion  agsiDit  the  pauib[Utir  of  the  wild  be 
>T.)  Tb*  wall  JDit  mentiooed  ippesrs  to  hare  I  climbing  it.  (Lips,  ife  JmpA.  12.)  The  ten 
^{ued  with  marble,  and  to  bare  bad  lollen  on  the  top  of  this  wall,  which  wai  called  pod 
•uptDdid  agsiut  it  as  an   additiooal  protec-  {  (a  Dame    sometimei   aUo   applied  to  tbe   i 
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iUelO)  was  about  12  feet  high,  ind  no  wider  than 
to  be  capable  of  containing  two,  or  at  the  most 
three  ranges  of  separate  marble  thrones.  This,  as 
being  by  far  the  b^t  situation  for  distinctly  view- 
ing the  sports  in  the  arena,  and  also  more  com* 
modionsly  accessible  than  the  seats  higher  up,  was 
the  place  set  apart  for  senators  and  other  per- 
sons of  distinction,  such  as  the  ambassadors  of 
foreign  states  (Suet.  Octav.  44 ;  Jut.  ii.  143,  &c.) ; 
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the  magistrates  seem  to  have  sat  here  ia  th|| 
curule  chairs  (Lipsius,  <k  Amph,  11);  and  it  i 
here,  also,  that  the  emperor  himself  used  to 
in  an  elerated  place  called  suggestus  (Suet  C 
76 ;  Plin.  Paneg.  51),  or  cvbiculum  (Suet 
12);  and  lilcewise  the  person  who  exhibited 
games,  on  a  place  elevated  like  a  pulpit  i 
tribunal  (editons  tribunal)'  The  vestal  virgij 
also  appear  to  have  had  a  place  allotted  to  thd 


I.  II.  UL IV.  the  four  stories  of  the  exterior.  A.  The  arena.  B.  The 
podium.  CD,B,F.  The  four  corridor*.  O,  if,  /.  The  three  maenUna, 
K.  The  upper  gallery ;  L.  the  terrace  over  It.  B.  The  upwe  on  the  summit 
of  the  wall  for  the  managers  of  the  velarium.  Z.  The  steps  which  sur. 
rounded  the  building  on  the  outride,  a.  Stairs  firom  the  third  colonnade  to 
the  podium,  b.  Short  transverse  steps  from  the  podium  to  the  first 
mffP^nnm  (OompaTC  the  plan.)  c,  d.  Stairs  from  the  ground  story  to 
the  second ;  whence  the  second  maenianum  was  reached  in  two  ways,  e  and 
g.  e.  Steps  to  the  first  praechictio,  from  which  there  were  nhort  transvene 
steps  (/)  to  the  second  maenianum.  g.  Stairs  leading  direct  from  the 
corridors  of  the  second  story  to  the  second  maenianum,  through  the 
vomltorium  a.  *.  Stairs  lesding  from  the  fioor  of  the  second  rtory  to  the 
small  upper  story,  whence  other  stairs  («)  led  to  the  third  story,  from  which 
access  was  obtained  to  the  upper  part  of  the  second  maenianum  by  doors 
(/))  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  second  corridor  q.  k.  Stairs  from  the  second 
story  to  the  entresol,  or  middle  story,  whence  access  was  obtained  to  the 
third  pifi^Unnm  by  passages  (y).  L  Stairs  in  the  entresol,  leading  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  third  maenianum,  and  to  the  gallery  K.  m.  Steps 
fh>m  the  gallery  to  the  terrace  over  It. 
n.  Steps  from  that  terrace  to  the  summit, 
o,  p.  Grated  openings  to  light  the  two  ^ 

inner  corridors,  q.  See  under  *.  «.  Win- 
dowsto  light  the  entresol,  t.  Windows  of 
the  gallery,  v.  Rest,  and  «r,  loop,  for  the 
masts  of  the  velarium,  y. 


Section  of  the  Corridors,  Stairs,  and  Seats. 


on  the  podium.  (Suet  Octav,  44.)  ^me  of 
these  marble  seats  were  taken  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  used  as  episcopal  thrones  in  the  centre 
of  church  apses.    (Middleton,  p.  315.) 

Above  the  podium  were  the  gradus,  or  seats 
of  the  other  spectators,  which  were  divided  into 
stories  called  maenxana.  The  whole  number  of 
seats  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  eighty. 
The  first  maenianumy  consisting  of  fourteen 
rows  of  stone  or  marble  seats,  was  appropriated 
to  the  equestrian  order.  The  seats  appropriated 
to  the  senators  and  equites  were  covered  with 
cushions  (pulvini),  which  were  first  used  in  the 
time  of  Caligula.  (Juv.  iii.  154;  Die  Cass, 
lix.  7.)  Then,  after  a  horizontal  space,  termed 
a  praednctiOy  and  forming  a  continuous  landing- 
place  from  the  several  staircases  which  opened 
on  to  it,  succeeded  the  second  maenianwmy  where 
were  the  seats  called  popviaria  (Suet.  Dom. 
4),  for  the  third  class  of  spectators,   or  the 


populua.  Behind  this  was  the  %ec<md  praewtc^f 
bounded  by  the  high  wall  already  mentioned; 
above  which  was  the  third  mamianumj  where 
there  were  only  wooden  benches  for  the  piiii<iih 
or  common  people.  (Suet.  Octav,  44.)  The 
open  gallery  at  the  top  was  the  only  part  of  the 
amphitheatre  in  which  women  were  pcrmittM 
to  witness  the  games,  except  the  vestal  virji'in*, 
and  perhaps  a  few  ladies  of  distinction  and  in- 
fluence who  were  suffered  to  share  the  space 
appropriated  to  the  vestals  (Suet  Octav.  44). 
The  seats  of  the  maeniana  did  not  run  in  un- 
broken lines  round  the  whole  building,  but  were 
divided  into  portions  called  cuiiei  (from  tlieir 
shape),  by  short  ilights  of  stairs  which  facili- 
tated the  access  to  the  seats.  (Suet  Oct.  44 ; 
Juv.  Sat.  vi.  61.)  See  the  plan,  and  the  annexed 
section  of  a  small  portion  of  the  seats. 

Not  only  were  the  different  ranges  of  ^^^ 
appropriated  to  different  classes  of  spectators 
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but  Um  tiektts  of  admusloii  marked  the  exact  seat 
tke  bolder  vas  to  occnpy,  with  the  nnmber  of 
the  maeniaamm  and  the  ciMtfia,  who  was  at  once 
pided  to  his  place  bj  munbers  placed  orer 
iht  external  arches  bj  which  the  building  was 
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tsimki  these  numbers  still  exist.  "An  exist- 
ie|  irory  ticket  for  the  amphitheatre  of 
Fiwhoae  has  similar  indications  (see  Mommsen 
is  B«tL  £bcb  Ge^L  1849,  p.  286),  namely, 
CT3.TI.I5.XYIII.;  that  is,  the  sixth  cuneu8,low^ 
airpe^mtNo.  18."  (Middleton,  p.  306.)  An 
iiBpoftsat  inscription,  now  in  the  Capitoline 
MoMim,  bearing  the  nannes  of  the  consuls  ▲.d. 
H  ihsws  the  manner  in  which  seats  in  the 
aafb&heatre  were  distributed  and  numbered. 
Hwflffioe  of  preserving  order  in  the  distribution 
«f  the  places  was  aligned  to  attendants,  and  the 
wliole  BSBsgement  was  under  the  superintend- 
ence sf  the  viticus  amphithecUrL 

li  sbIj  remains  to  describe  the  arena^  or 
cctttnl  «pea  space  for  the  combatants,  which 
doired  iks  name  from  the  sand  with  which  it 
vasetrsedfChieBy  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing 
the  Hood.  Such  emperors  as  Caligula,  Kero, 
2j>d  Guiiits,  showed  their  prodigality  by  using 
neiabsr  tad  borax  instead  of  the  common  sand. 
I^  ns  beuaded,  as  already  stated,  by  the  wall 
«f  the^ddnna,  but  in  the  earlier  amphitheatres, 
b  which  the  podhtm  was  probably  not  so  lofty, 
titere  were  ditches  (ettrip^  between  it  and  the 
om^  which  were  chieBy  meant  as  a  defence 
9iart  the  elephants.  The  ^uripi  were  first 
Bade  hj  Julius  Caesar,  and  were  dispensed  with 
W  Nero,  in  order  to  gain  space  for  the  spec- 
titwi.  (Suet.  Caea,  39  ;  Plin.  B.  N.  viu.  §  21 ; 
lipwis,  de  AmpA.  12.) 

Tbte  space  of  the   arena  was  entirely  open. 

K  M   lipsiua    thinks  (de   Amph.  4),    there 

vas  sa  altar  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered 

^  the  opening  of  the  games,  it  must  have 

Wva  a  raoreable  one,  as  a  permanent  structure 

v««U   hare   interfered  with  the    exhibitions. 

THere  were  four  principal  entrances  to  it,  at  the 

extiemitics  of  the  axes  of  the  ellipse,  by  passages 

»kidi  kd  directly  from  the  four  corresponding 

«eb«8  of  the  exterior ;  there  were  also  minor 

«l^«Kes  through  the  wall    of   the   podium. 

i^wall  has  now  been  remored,  and  the  arena 

■  ««i«qu«ntly  much  larger  than   its  original 

so,  wUch  was  about  250  ft.  by  150.    In  the 

jearl813,  the  arena  was  partially  excavated,  and 

«t«iiTe  snbetructions  were  discorered,  which 

^ts%  at  oacesnpposed  to  be  the  dens  from  which 

tk  aaiottls  were  let  loose  upon  the  arena  through 

^'^9'^Mn,    The  chief  diflkulty  was  to  reconcile 

TOU  I. 


such  an  arrangement  with  the  fact  that  the  arena 
was   fluently    flooded  and   used  for  a  naral 
combat,  and  that  too  in  the  intervals  between 
the  fights  of  wild  beasts.     (Calpum.  Echg.  vii. 
64,  73 :  the  whole  poem  is  a  very  interesting 
description  of  the  games  of  the  amphitheatre.) 
[Naumachia.]    Further  excavations  in  1874-5 
Laid  bare  the  whole  substructure  of  the  arena, 
and  cleared  up  several  points  which  were  before 
uncertain,  or    only  inferred    from   the    well- 
preserved  lower  portions  of  the  amphitheatre  at 
PozxuolL    The  sockets  were  discorered  in  which 
the  pegmata  or  lifts  worked  by  which  the  cages 
were  raised  to  the  level  of  the  arena.    These  are 
figured  by  Parker  in  nlate  xvi.  of  his  work  on 
the  Coliseum,  whence  the  illustration  on  the  next 
page  is  partly  derived.     We  must  not  suppose 
that  the  animals  were  kept  for  any  length  of 
time  in  the  dens  below  the  podium.    Immense 
numbers  of  slares  were  employed,  and  animals 
must  hare  been  brought  up  in  moveable  cages  as 
they  were  wanted.  When  a  noumocAui  took  place 
between  the  venationea,  we  must  assume  that  the 
animals  intended  for  the  second  venationes  were 
kept  in  the  innermost  colonnade,  or  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,   during   the   ruxumacMoy   and 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  lifts,  as  the  spaces 
under  the    seats  seem  to    have  been   entirely 
devoted  to  the  passage  of  the  spectators,  with 
only  the  exception  of  the  innermost  corridor.  The 
vast  brick    walls   which   fill  the  entire   space 
below  the  arena  show   that  there  could  have 
been  no  great  depth  of  water  when  it  was  let 
in  for  the    naumachia.     There    are,    however, 
canals  along  which  the  vessels  may  haye  moved, 
but  could  not  manoeuvre ;  the  fighting  of  the 
crews,and  not  their  evolutions,  being  the  principal 
amusement.     Over  the  shallower  portions  fiat 
rafts  (rates)  may  have  moved  more  freely.    The 
floor  of  the  arena   above  these    substructures 
was  of  boards  covered  with  sand,  and  moveable ; 
and  it  was  probably  not  more  than  a  few  feet 
below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground.    Had 
it  been  below  the  substructures,  as  some  hare 
thought  (referring  them  to  a  later  date),  none 
but  the   foremost   spectators  could   have  seen 
anything.     Inscriptions  dug  up  at  the  time  of 
the  first  excavations  in  1813-14  show  that  the 
arena  and  podium  were  repaired  by  two  prefects 
of  the  city,    Lampadius    and  Basilius,   in  the 
years  445  and    508    respectively;   the  second 
time  in  consequence  of  damage  by  an  earth- 
quake; but  much   of    the    brick-work   lately 
disclosed  is  coeval  with  the  building  itself,  and 
confirms  the  conclusions  of  common  sense  as  to 
the  original  level  of  the  arena.     Middleton  de- 
scribes (p.  326)  the  four  long  subterraneous  pas- 
sages, which  led  from  the  space  under  the  arena 
in  different  directions.     One  led  towards  the 
baths  of  Titus  on  the  Esquiline ;  a  second  to  the 
palace  of  Cqmmodus  on  the  CaeUan  hill ;  a  third 
branched  from  the  second  in  a  southward  direc- 
tion ;  a  fourth  towards  the  Lateran  hill.     The 
first  three  are  not  now  accessible ;  and  of  the 
fourth  about  a  hundred  yards  are  now  cleared 
out.* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  a  detailed  de- 

*  The  reviser  of  this  article  has  had  the  advantage  of 
seeing  the  Coliseum  both  before  and  since  tiie  excava- 
tions of  1874-6.  Mr.  Middleton's  work  (1885)  has 
supplied  some  fiirther  details. 
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of  the  itatnei  and  otber  o 
:h  the  ■niphitbutrt  wu  ulonicd ;  but  I  ' 
the  alarium,  or  awning,  by  vhich  th«  tpeetaton  I  ' 
wen  ihcltend  froiu  the  lun,  require*  toma  «i-  |  : 
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laDitioD,  which  will  be  found  ondcT  VFtn 
h«  space  Tequireil  for  the  working;  of  th 
tIarHini,  and  tbe  height  uecosary  for    kccpio 

.  from  bending  down  by  it>  own  weight  mo  lo< 


Ifelhod  of  nldnc  wild  be 

a)  to  obalruct  the  view  from  the  npper  benches, 
are  probably  the  reuons  for  the  great  diapro- 
portion  between  the  height  of  the  upper  pai't  of 
the  amphitheetre,  and  the  small  nomber  of 
epectaton  acoommodated  in  that  part. 

The  iaiurioni  »ipliance<  of  fountains  of 
acented  waler  to  reh^h  the  spectators,  and  so 
forth,  are  luSciently  described  in  the  pasinge 
already  qnoted  from  Gibbon.  (Comp.  Lucan, 
ii.  808.) 

III.  Other  Amphilhcatra'—Tbi  Flavian   am- 

Shitheatra,  as  has  been  already  stated,  nai, 
-om   the  time  of  its  erection,  the  only  one  in 

lient  for  the  whole  population.  The  little  jimpAi- 
ihaatrum  CiirimiM(aee  p.  107,  note)  was  probably 
only  Intended  for  the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  who 
amunedthemMlvei  there  with  £ghtB of  gladiaton. 
But  in  tbe  provincial  cities,  and  especially  the 
cotonio,  there  were  many  am  phi  theatres.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  observe  the 
contrast  between  the  national  tastes  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
remains  of  theatres  in  the  colonies  of  the  former, 
and  of  amphitheatres  in  those  of  the  latter.  The 
immense  erpense  of  their  constmction  would, 
however,  naturally  prevent  the  erection  of 
imiDysach  baiidings  as  the  Coliseum.  (Cassiod. 
Ep.  V.  42.)  The  provincial  amphitheatres  were, 
probably,  like  the  earlier  ones  at  Rome  iteelf, 
generally  built  of  wood,  such  ni  those  at 
FlaceDlia  and  Fiden.ie,  already  meatianed.    Of 


these  wooden  amphitheatres  there  are  of  conise 
no  remains  -,  but  in  uveral  of  the  larger  cities 
of  the  Roman  empire  there  are  important  roiui  of 
large  amphitheatres  of  stone.  The  principal  are 
those  at  Verona,  Paestum,  Pompeii,  and  Capua, 
in  Italy  ;  at  Kimes,  Aries,  and  Fr^jus,  in  France ; 
at  Pola,  in  Istria;  at  Syracnse,  Catania,  aad 
some  other  cities  in  Sicily.  They  are  all  coo- 
atrucled  on  the  same  general  principles  as  the 
Coliseum,  from  which,  again,  they  all  differ  by 
the  abience  of  the  nutermoit  corridor;  and, 
consequently,  their  height  could  not  have  ci- 
ceeded  three  stories ;  while  some  of  them  only 
had  two.  Of  the  Veronese  amphitheatre,  the 
outer  wall  nod  coloaaade  are  entirely  gone,  ei- 
cepting  four  nrchcs ;  but  the  rest  of  the  building 
is  almOHC  perfect.  It  was  built  of  marble  from 
some  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  When 
complete,  it  had  seventy-two  arches  in  the  outer 
circle,  and,  uf  course,  the  same  number  of  rndist' 
ing  walls,  with  their  passages  and  staircsGes. 
The  lengths  of  the  axes  of  the  outer  ellipse  were 
500  and  404  feet ;  those  of  the  arena,  242  and 
!46.  It  was  probably  built  under  Domttiin 
(tfaffei,    Verona  Jlbuiraia.')     The 


nimi 


is  that  a 


437  feet  which  includes 
the  thickness  of  the  walls.  The  eiterior  wall, 
which  ii  nearly  perfect,  consists  uf  a  ground 
etory  and  upper  story,  each  pierced  with  siily 
arches,  and  is  snrmoanted  by  an  attic  lit 
height,  from  the  level  of  the  gronnd,  a  above 


ptiteni  IM 
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70  IJflilk  Alt.  Tke  lower  or  ^uad  itery  is 
■JoidbI  »itb  pitaatcra,  tud  the  upper  with 
Tsian  or  Doric  coiBmm.  Thi  ittic  shows  the 
ia]a  dBtioed  to  receiTe  the  posti  on  which  wu 
itnldud  the  iwiiiiig  that  coTcnd  the  ampbi- 
IlKatn.  Tit  rowi  of  leata  are  computed  to 
bn  bren  cmsinallj  32  in  namber.  Then  were 
tfliT  ptiidpal  ntiauco.  Tbe  amphitheatre  has 
Inn  (ompntoi  to  hold  17,000  persona.  That 
It  Ari»  wti  three  iLortta  high,  and  hai  the 
[tcolitntf  of  bring  built  on  nncTeQ  ^nnd ; 
9  that  the  lowest  ttory  ii.  Tor  ths  mott  part, 
kliv  the  Itrel  of  the  rarCux,  and  the  principal 
oiTaaa  an  on  the  second  atorj.  (For  a 
ieaiM  description,  ace  Gois,  Dacripliim  da 
fArin,  16e5.>  Both  tbeu  uu- 
beloDg  probablj  to  the  time  of 
la  Am,f>h.  (3o/(.)  The 
iBontfaesideofahm, 
:  than  on  the  other, 
respecting  the  other 

t  Capna,  informs  ns 
adriao,  at  the  ccist  of 
f ,  and  was  dedicated 
.  coDctming  that  of 
ke  which  preceded  the 

Jwaa  buried  injured 
,  that  aDtiqnarisns 
looking  for  an;  new 
e  are  traces  of  atnphi- 
,  chieBj  of  earth,  in 
I  CDontr]',  as  at  Dor- 
on,  and  Redruth. 
Aaaire.— This  part  of 
s  treated  of  nnder  Gladiatoses, 
ii,  tod  Vehatioses.  Thii  is  not  the 
phct  to  £KaM  the  inanence  of  the  spectacles  of 
the  BBfUatatre  oa  the  character  and  destinia 
olIkEaaaiwople.  [P.  S.]     fW.  W.] 

UIPHOMOSTA.  rAiiPHiORHi.J 
"""""A  (,i,upo(Hif,  old  form  i^f^ptit, 
i.  107  ;  Od.  ii.  290,  &c  ;  SchoL  in 
apwL  aaoo.  it.  1187  ;  Simon,  in  Anth.  Pal.  liiL 
19>  1.  A  lai^  voael,  which  derived  ill  name 
<na  iu  being  made  irith  a  handle  on  each  aide 
•f  Iki  neck  (ftam  ift^L,  on  both  aidti,  and  ^pu, 
*>  "n^  "hsnee  slao  it  waa  called  diota,  that  is, 
t  imd  nA  tKO  eara  (SCtrrat,  Ifcrroi  sril^aj  or 
•Ann,  Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  288  D ;  Ath.  il. 
p.ti3e;lIatriB,^  D.  Vf«P«l  Hor.  (Jmn.  I  9, 
)L  The  form  and  liie  Taried,  but  it  was  geoe- 
nUj  bmU  tall  and  dwtdw.  and  terminating  in 
>  pat,  which  cDold  be  let  into  a  stand  (trfv 


:)  or  into  the  groond,  to  keep  the 

t ;  aereral  amphorae  have  been  foond 

muDD  in  the  eelltra  at  Pompeii.    Ihe 

\  repnacDta  ampbotM  in  the  British 


The  usual  material  of  the  amphora  wsa 
earthenware  (Hor.  di  Arte  Poet.  21),  whence 
it  wa*  also  called  Utia  {Carm.  i.  30,  2):  but 
Homer  mentians  them  of  gold  and  of  stone  (//. 


;   Od.1. 


T.  74,  1 


timea  glass  amphoiai 
<PetTon.  34);  several  harg  been  found  at  Pom- 
peii. NepDs  mentiona,  as  a  great  rarity,  am- 
phome  of  onji,  as  large  as  Chiaa  cadi  Uip.  Plin. 
B.  S.  iiiTi.  §  59).  The  name  of  the  maker, 
or  of  the  place  of  manufacture,  was  sometiiges 
atamped  upon  them:  thii  ia  the  case  with  t<h> 
in  the  Dgin  collection.    [Fictile.] 

Amphorae  were  used  for  the  preserratiou  of 
Tarions  things  which  required  careful  keeping, 
snch  as  wine,  oil,  honej,  grape*,  olives,  and 
oiher  fniita(lfom.  /(,  xjiil.  170;  Cato,  £.  R.i.. 
-    Colum.  A.  R.  lii.  18,  47  ;  Hor.  Epod.  ii   - ' 


'.   74);    for   pickled   i 


a{X.n 


(Herod,  iii.  '96  ;'  Kepoe,  Hann.  9>  ~  There  is  in 
the  British  Unseum  a  vessel  resembling  an 
amphora,  which  contains  the  line  African  und 
used  bj  the  athletae.  It  wos  found,  with 
seventy  others,  iu  the  baths  of  Titni,  in  1772. 
Hespecting  the  nse  of  the  amphora  in  the  atreet» 
of  Rome,  a«e  Petron.  70,  79;  Propert.  iv.  5,  73; 
Macrob.  .Silt.  U.  IS;  and  the  commentators  on 
Lncretios,  iv.  1023.  Homer  and  Sophocles 
mention  amphorae  as  used  for  cinerary  urns  (/f. 
iiiii.  91,  92 ;  Soph.  Fr.  303,  Dind.) ;  and  s  dis- 
covery waa  made  at  Salonfl,  in  1825,  which 
provea  that  they  were  used  as  cofEna:  the 
amphora  was  divided  in  half  in  the  direction  of 
its  length  to  receive  the  corpse,  and  the  two 
halves  were  put  together  again  and  buried  in 
the  cirth  :  the  skeletons  were  foond  still  entire. 
(SteinbQchel,  Aiterthim.  p.  67.)  Amphorae  of 
particular  kinds  wen  osad  for  varions  other 
purposes,  such  as  the  amplvrra  nantemo  for 
irrigation  (Cato,  R.  R.  II,  §  3),  and  the  amphora 
spariea,  which  was  perhaps  a  wicker  amphora 
for  gathering  grapes  in  {ibid.  %  2.  Cf.  Becker- 
Gsll,  GaUta,  iii.  p.  399  foil.). 

The  most  important  employment  of  the 
amphora  was  for  the  preservation  of  wins;  its 
use  for  this  purpose  is  fully  described  under 
Vi^-im.     The  followiag  voodcut,  talien  from  a. 


AmphosBS  and  wlne<sit. 
painting  on  the  wall  of  a  house  at 
represents  tbe  mode  of  filling  the  amj 


leo. 

Tlu  uopborM  intanded  Tor  )inrp<n«  of  deco- 
ntion  wen  rnroiihed  witb  k  hm,  uid  were 
geurallr  ■domed  with  Bgorei  repmenting  lome 
•cena  from  mj- 
tholoj7  or  from 
ordiuarf  life. 
The/  differed 
cliisfl<r  in  tbe 
tbilM  of  the 
body  and  in  the 
I  form  of  the 
I  handler,     which 


glei.  The  lecond,  or  trchai' 
call«d  "  Tynheoe."  It  bu  i 
a  thicker  nrcii,  and  the  ^i 
the  Tue  i>  about  half  Iti  heiglit. 

To  the  ctau  of  decorated  omphorae  belong  thi 
Puutfaeuatc  unphotae,    or   amphorae  gi 


plain,  nometimaa 
ridged  or  grooved. 
The  moat  anci- 
ent fbrm  ia  itf  led 
"Egyptian;"  it 
hu  plain  band  lei, 
and  the  ihouHen 
of  the  vara  a 
ronnded,  to  ai 
meet  the  neck  at 
almut  right  an- 
!  Greek  style,  ii 
falter  body  and 
diameter  of 


ic  feitiv: 


nra.   (Brltlah  Uamnn.] 
the  other,  a  reprewntntion  of  the  conteit  la 
which  the  prize  had  been  gaioed. 

The  "Nolan"  amphora  exceli  in  simplicity 
and  pnritj  of  dciign,  aa  well  ai  beiat;  of  e 
tioD.    It  tiai  nd  figure*,  on  the  black  gron 


KaltJ)  Amphoi 


,    (DennU,  Straris.) 


only  at  Nola,  bat   in  Sicily  and  Etrurie.    (For 
detaila,  lee  Dennii,  ElniHa,  vol.  i.  p.  cii.) 

9.  The  nameimpWa  wa>  aleo  applied  botb  Iv 
the  Greeks  aod  the  Roiaant  to  a  definite  meuiin 
of  capacity,  which,  howerer,  wasdifiertnt  imon; 
the  two  peoplee,  [he  Roman  amphora  being  otlj 
two-lhirdi  of  Ibe  Greek  itfi^pvis-  In  both  ctsH 
the  word  appear!  to  Iw  an  abbreviation,  the  full 
phraie  being  in  O^vek  ijt^pfbj  //.ermTii  (1^ 
itandard  amphora),  and  in  Latin  amphon  qMi- 
raalal  {the  cubic  amphora).  ("  Qnndrantal  rooi- 
bant  antiqui  amphoram,"  FaL  p,  258.)  Re- 
specting the  meaiareF  themselves,  eee  UETRETB^ 
■JCADHiiimi..  At  Rome  a  itondaro  amphon 
called  amphora  Capilalaia,  wna  kept  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Jopiter  on  the  Capitol  (Bhemn.  Fann.  ie 
Pond,  ei;  Cepitol.  Maxim.  4).  The  liie  of 
■bipa  WHS  estimated  by  amphonte  (Cit  Faa. 
lii.  15;  Liv.  ix).  63);  and  the  prodoce  pf  s 
vineyard  wai  reckoned  by  the  number  of  on- 
phortu,  or  of  culei  (of  twenty  amphorae  eu:li), 
which  it  yielded.  (T.  S,}    [W.  S.J 

AMPLIATIO.    [Jdwcium.] 

AMPULLA  {X.f,ini«at,  paiiSil^i),  a  tiU. 
■lender,  narrow-necked  leiael,  famished  with  a 
handle.  The  narrow  neck  ii  de- 
anibed  by  Pliny  (_Ep.  iv.  30.  6). 
It  was  uied  for  holding  perfumes 
and  unguents,  and  was  generally 
made  of  earthenware,  sometimea 
however  of  leather,  or  of  the  pra- 
eioui  metala  (Ath,  iiii.  584  f.  ) 
X.  451  d;  Plut.  Sull.  13;  Uart. 
iiT.  110).    The  lekythoa   ie  fonnd 

[For  deUils,  see  Fudub.]  Its  usual 
form  is  represented  in  the  an- 
neied  figure.  Lekythcn  were  in 
ronitant  meat  the  toilette  of  Greek 
ladies,  as  may  be  leen    IVnm  th^r 
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by 


of  OtU,  and  u 
Lcre  ligand.  Ths  itkj- 
thos  of  ■  later  p«riod 
hxl  ■  broul  bua  (Qcnuii, 
Xtrnria,  ToL  L  p.  ciiiii.). 
The  Ickytho*  or  ampolU 
WW    alio    usd    to   hold 


d*ea.  For  thii  porpoia 
tbcf  mat  ngniarlj  car- 
ried \>J  a  Elava,  together 
with  the  itHgil,  to  tht 
bath*  and  gjnuuuia,  and 
wen  often  aiupended  bf 
a  itrap  Trom  the  nriat 
(Ath.  I.  451d;  Poll.  iii. 
\St,  L.  62;  "anipulU 
oleuia,  lenticnlaii  forma, 
j_.   j_^  tertti     ambitu,    preaiuU 

ffrtllrt  tfift'in' )       rotuuditata,"  Apal.   Flor. 
L    9),      Aa    luch    bottlei 
fiHiiallj  cmtained  peTfoined  oila,  we  read  of 
-      K  (Uart.  ui  82,  26).     Bottlea 
of    this    kind 


imUhtt  common  nie  of  the  lekjthoa  waa  to 
wot  the  bodiea  of  the  dead.  Afler  the  anoiot- 
iag  kad  h«a  perfonaed,  the  Tewela  uied  were 
jiaai  Mar  the  hodj  daring  the  laying  oat  {wfi- 
Ivn),  ud  were  then  baried  ot  burned  with  the 
mpH.    large  nnmhen  of  lekythoi  bare  bttn 


fonnd  in  tomb*  or  jn  a  charred  condition,  in  placea 
where  fuoiral-pilei  had  been  erected.  (AHitoph. 
Ecd.  S38,  996,  1032 ;  Hermann,  OriwA.  Ant. 
XY.'f.  364.) 

The  word  X4(in4a>  waa  alio  aiad,  like  the 
Latin  ampulla,  at  a  tjaoaym  for  eia^eraled 
high-flown  language,  probably  from  the  gurgling 
•ound  made  by  the  oil  ai  it  lnued  livia  the  flut 

Sf.  Aiiatoph.  Sm.  1200  ff. ;  Poll.  iv.  114 ; 
or.  Ep.  i.  3,  14 :  Ari  Poit.  97).  The  dealer 
in  bottle*  wai  called  tunputlarim,  and  part  of 
hii  batjntn  waa  to  corer  Ibem  with  leather 
icoHum).  A  bottle  *a  coTered  waa  called  ampulla 
rubida.  (Plaut.  Sud.  iiL  4,  51,  aiicA.  ii.  1,  77, 
compnred  with  Feita%  a.  t.  SidMi.)  (See 
Beckcr-G«ll,  Oallia,  ii.  p.  3TT,  iii.  p.  149;  Mar- 
qnardt,  Som.  Altirih.  vii.  p.  630.)  On  Uie  nw  of 
the  ampolia  in  the  Chriitlnn  chnreh  Tor  contain- 
ing the  wine  and  water  uied  at  the  altar,  and  alao 
for  holdiag  cooiecrated  oil  or  chrism,  eee  Diet, 
of  Orirfida  A«liq..  1.T,        [J.  H.  0.]     [W.S.1 

AHPYX  (Sfinf),  a  frontlet,  or  "band,  worn 
by  Greek  ladiee  to  confine  the  hair,  paujng 
roand  the  front  of  the  head  and  faiteniog  be- 
hind. It  appeaii  generally  to  have  coDilited  of  a 
plate  of  gold  or  lilnr,  often  richly  worked  and 
adorned  with  precioas  itooea.  Artemia  (Ear. 
Hec  465)  wear)  a  xpvff'"  A^wf,  and  the  epi- 
thet xf»vi/i*vc"  ><  applied  hy  the  poet*  to  the 
MdK3,  Houn,  and  Fatea,  while  the  Scholiait 
(Ear.  I.  c.)  eipUina  it  as  Kia/ioj  tis  Xfi  ■<■' 
After  reniaiAp^roi.  (/J.  nil.  46B-4T0 ; 
Theocr.  1.  33.)  It  appean  in  the  featlTe  ecenea 
rtpreaented  on  Etmacan  tomba  a*  worn  by 
femalei  (Dennii,  Etnria,  \.  pp.  307,  368,  37t). 

The  word  1^tii{  w«t  alM  applied  to  the 
frontal  of  a  hone'*  bridle,  Lat.  fnmtale,  or 
more  atoally  plur. /rontaiia  (Plio.  H.  y.  ixivii. 
S  194;  Liv.  iixTii.  40).  In  thia  lenie  the 
form  ^wturrV  alio  occnn  (Aeech.  TAtb.  481). 
The  froHlalia  might  likewiie  be  adorned  with 
preciout  itonea  (Plin.  (.  c),  and  were  worn  alto 
hy  elephants  (Ur.  I.  c).  in  Aeach.  auppl.  431, 
there  it  a  play  on  the  two  aenies  ;  a  woman  lam 
from  itnctuary  (fiptrinr)  it  compared  to  a  hone 
dragged  by  iti  bridle  (linniiiv  iiiiriair). 

Haaychlni  (>.  v.  AvJly  ri/u^)  inppoees  tiie  men 
to  hare  worn  frontlet*  in  Lydia ;  they  were  alto 
worn  by  the  Jewi(Deat.  ri.  8,  li.  IB). 


Ampji  or  hnd-baid. 


The  aboTC  woodcut  eihlbita  the  frontal  on  the 
head  of  Ptgatui,  taken  from  one  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton*!  vaua,  in  conCratt  with  the  corres- 
ponding ornament  at  thown  on  the  heada  of  two 
femalea  in  the  tame  collection.  [J.Y.]  [J.H.O.j 
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AMULETUM  (vfpfoirrov,  •wptofifia,  ^vAoK- 
r^^MO^X  A  charm  attached  to  the  body  of  a 
human  being  or  animal  to  avert  calamities  or 
secure  good  fortune,  from  the  Arabic  Ham&lH 
(**  that  which  is  suspended  **).  Com  p.  for  the  deri- 
vation w^fUtkfifAo^  vMpiawTQv,  and  the  ligatura  and 
cUUgatura  of  the  Christian  writers.  Amulets  are 
as  old  as  Homer's  /utXv  {Od.  x.  292X  but  the 
word  first  occurs  in  Fliny  (^H.N.  xxix.  §  66,  xxx. 
§  168)  and  was  probably  introduced  with  the 
lore  of  the  Magi  under  the  early  empire,  which 
certainly  developed  the  superstition  very  largely, 
as  may  be  judged  from  the  frequent  use  of 
Eastern  symbols,  and  even  inscriptions  on 
amulets.  Earlier  we  have  only  names  of  parti- 
cular kinds  of  amulets,  such  as  praebia^  and  no 
generic  title.  Of  the  use  of  amulets  among  the 
Egyptians,  Jews,  and  other  Oriental  nations,  see 
Diet,  of  Bible,  B,y. 

Large  numbers  of  the  more  durable  amulets 
are  still  in  existence.  The  shapes  of  ancient 
jewellery  and  ornaments  were  in  great  measure 
decided  by  a  belief  in  their  magical  efficacy, 
although  the  notion  of  the  Magi,  ridiculed  by 
Pliny  (If,  N.  xxxvii.  §  I24X  that  each  stone  had  a 
sympathy  for  a  special  device,  which,  if  engraved 
on  it,  drew  forth  its  powers,  was  only  expanded 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  directions  for  the  choice 
and  application  of  amulets  form  no  small  part  of 
many  ancient  treatises  on  medicine ;  indeed  it  is 
•often  difficult  to  draw  the  distinction  (which  did 
not  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  ancient  phy- 
sicians) between  a  medicine  and  an  amulet. 
Perhaps  those  remedies  which  are  to  be  attached 
ipdaUigare)  to  the  person  may  be  regarded  as 
amulets.  The  belief  in  the  virtues  of  precious 
stones  especially  was  widespread,  even  among 
the  intelligent.  Pliny,  who  himself  ridicules 
the  arts  of  the  &fagi,  explains  their  influence  by 
saying  that  mAa  artium  tret  alias  imperiotie- 
aimas  hwnamae  fnentia  complexa  in  wutm  ae  re- 
•degit, — medicine,  religion,  and  divination.  The 
chief  ancient  authorities  on  the  subject  are 
Pliny*s  Natural  History,  and  on  the  use  of 
jewels  the  Pseudo-Orpheus  vcpl  kiBvy  (ascribed 
by  Tyrwhitt  to  an  Asiatic  Greek  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury A.D.,  by  C.  W.  King  to  the  author  of  the 
Argonautica);  Plutarch  (or  Parthenius),  vepl 
-rora/xAv ;  Solinus,  de  Sebus  Mirabilibus ;  Epipha- 
nius  of  Constantia,  de  xU.  Oemmis  ;  and  Isidore's 
Origines :  and,  among  later  writers,  Psellus  (a 
Byzantine  of  the  11th  century)  and  Marbodus. 
Bishop  of  Rennes  1067-81,  who  usually  borrows 
from  Isidore  and  Orpheus. 

In  many  cases  the  choice  of  these  ornaments 
was  determined  by  a  desire  to  draw  off  the 
attention  of  the  evil  power  by  a  congenial  object. 
Sometimes,  again,  a  fanciful  connexion  can  be 
traced  between  the  amulet  and  its  object,  as 
when  the  teeth  of  animals  are  used  as  a  charm 
against  dental  diseases.  But  generally  the  selec- 
tion seems  so  entirely  arbitrary  that,  in  the 
following  list  of  the  chief  materials  used  as 
amulets  and  for  other  magical  purposes,  it  has 
not  been  thought  necessary  to  specify  the  objects 
sought  by  their  use. 

1.  Stones. 

Adamas  (iZdfutf)j  the  diamond.  Plin.  xx. 
§  2 ;  xxxviL  §  61.  The  dZdfuts  of  Orph.  192  u 
■ot  a  diamond. 

AiUtes,  the  eagle-stone.    Plin.  xxxvi.  §  149. 
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Achates  {dxdrfif%  the  agate.  Orph.  230, 604; 
Plin.  xxxvii.  §  139;  Solin.  v.  p.  21 ;  Isid.  zvi. 
11 ;  Ctesias,  fr.  92,  Miiller.  The  term  is  very 
comprehensive  in  Latin.  These  stonM  had  gone 
out  of  fashion  before  Pliny's  time  for  signets, 
but  were  still  highly  valued  for  their  magical 
properties,  which  varied  according  to  the 
markings. 

Amethystus  (dfAdBvffros,  iLfiddviror),  the  ame- 
thyst. jlnM.P.ix.748,752.  The  name  is  perhaps 
of  Eastern  origin,  in  which  case  the  belief  that  it 
counteracted  the  effects  of  wine  would  be  due  to 
a  popular  etymology.  Often  found  with  heads. 
&C.,  engraved  on  the  centre.  These  gave  it 
further  virtues.     Plin.  xxxvii.  §  124. 

Batrachites.  Plin.  xxxvii.  §  149  ;  Isid.  xvi.  4, 
20.  Identified  by  King  with  a  gr^en  and  yellow 
jasper,  sometimes  found  cut  into  a  toad-shaped 
amulet.  Hence  the  mediaeval  superstition  of 
the  jewel  found  in  the  toad's  head. 

Brontea,  which  entered  into  tortoises'  heads 
during  thunderstorms.  Plin.  xxxvii.  §  150; 
Isid.  xvi.  15,  24. 

Carbunculus  {Mpu^,  KvxytTris\  our  ruby  snd 
garnet.  Aelian,  H.  A.  viii. ;  Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll. 
ii.  14 ;  Psellus,  de  Lapid.  xii. 

Chelidonia.  Plin.  xxxvii.  §  155 ;  Isid.  xvi. 
9.5. 

Chelonia.  Supposed  to  be  the  eye  of  the  Indian 
tortoise.    Plin.  xxxvii.  §  155. 

Chelonitis.     Ibid. 

OUoritis,  produced  in  the  gizzard  of  the 
motaciUa  (water-wagtail).     Ibid.  §  156. 

Corallium  (Koupd\tow).  Orph.  570 ;  Plin.  xxx. 
f  22 ;  Solin.  2,  41. 

Crystallum  (icp^tfToAAos),  rock  crystal.  Orph. 
170  ;  Spartianus,  Did.  Jul. 

Draamitis  or  draoontia.    Plin.  xxxvii.  §  158. 

EumiireSj  used  in  the  worship  of  Belus.  Rid. 
§160. 

Qagates  (yceydrris),  jet.  Orph.  468;  Plin. 
xxxvi.  §  142. 

Haematites  (a//Aar(n|s).  Orph.  658;  Plin. 
xxxvU.  §  169. 

Htliotropiwn,  bloodstone.  Plin.  xxxvii.  §  165. 
Used  with  the  plant  of  the  same  name.  Isid. 
xvi.  7 ;  Solin.  27. 

Hyatnia,  found  in  hyaena's  eye.  Plin.  xxxvii. 
§1«9. 

laspis  (Wvif),  the  chalcedony,  a  very  com- 
mon Eastern  amulet.    Ihid.  §  115 ;  Orph.  264. 

Magnes  (/idyttis),  loadstone.     Orph.  302. 

MolochUes  OmXox^))  green  jasper.  Plin* 
xxxvii.  §  114. 

Opsiantun  {\l9os  *0^tay6s\  obsidian.  Orph. 
282. 

Opalus  (Mi?Ji»v\  o^\.  Ibid.  279.  The  be- 
lief that  it  was  beneficial  to  the  eyes  probably 
arose  from  a  fanciful  derivation :  hence  Marbodus 
calls  it  ophthahnius, 

Ovumanguinum  (o-iSiyp^rqs  or  ^rqr),  serpen- 
tine marble.  Supposed  to  be  formed  from  ser- 
pents* froth. 

nairrdpfifit,  ruby.  Anth.  P.  ix.  490 ;  Philostr. 
3,  46 ;  Heliod.  vUi.  11 ;  Ctesias,  p.  265. 

Prasius  (rpdcios),  plasma.    Orph.  749. 

SardOf  sardius  {aripBios,  adpiiotf),  the  Orientsl 
camelian,  which  became  the  favourite  stone  for 
engraving.    Epiphan.  de  xii,  gemmiSy  1. 

Svcmum,  amber.    Plin.  xxxvii.  §  51. 

Topatus  (rovaCtPs).  Orph.  277;  Epiph*"- 
2. 
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MetaU. 

Copfer.    Kin.  HI 
Itwl.    Jiid.  i  lil 

§85. 

3.  PlamU. 

Laana  (ti^rti^  ^>  bay-tree,  eipccull;  tffi- 
aama  becvat  ncred  to  Apollo,  bwd  in  liu- 
tntiiBi :  Ear.  /on.  80-131 ;  Jqt.  ii.  158  ;  Plin. 
IT.  $  138.  Chewed  to  giTe  prophetic  iniptn- 
tkB:  Bb.  71(agEiL30ichDL;Sopl).JVii9i».7TT, 
DiwL;  Biiiwn,^>KsLiii.3S5;  Ladu,  if u.  .^. 
I;  TibolL  iL  5,  63  ;  Juv.  rii.  19.  U«d  Mrietlj 
It  ID  mulct ;  Theophr.  Char,  irt ;  Plin.  it. 
{{  133-T ;  Gtepon.  iL  2.  Hence  the  proTeth 
lifwti  ^1  ^apti  fiatimiplar,  af  m  sua  who  hu  > 
(bniHl  life ;  Zoiob.  iiL  12.  Cp.  Or.  FatH,  iiL 
137;  EtsBL.  M^  %.  r.  trrimK. 

C^mooflaSa  or  oBrita.     Plio.  in.  §  18. 

JXAra,  Bnofriut  {txnipopt,),  t  chum  u 
nil  M  ■  mcdidne.     Plin.  iit.  $$  49,  50. 

ricn(rwni)-     6aipim.ii.2;  f]at.Symp.i,2. 

IdXAA,  tlwsqnilL  DiphiL  Jtfnrf.  3 ;  Theophr. 
Om-.  itL;  DioM.  iL  M2;  Plin.  u.  J  lol. 
HotioMd  in  Onipn.  it.  1  with  ifiirn,  inA- 
liiK,  tad  the  ocentcd  irayaXidt. 

^iu  afln,  hmwtboRi.  Or.  Fait.  il.  130 ;  and 
th*fl«di;«lUfd^af>rA,  Oiotc  i.  110. 


Qeli. 


lU.  £  10,  11. 

Tbe  taft  taticles:  Plin.  iiTJii.  261, 
honed  mid  aa  :  Philotr.  Vit.  Apotl.  ir.  2. 
Thebl  Plin.  nil.  S  83. 
The  rii  rill  on'»  tongae,  pawi,  shoald^n, 
UO.  Ait  mliL  f(  113-lB;  Usrc  Emp. 
Soik  Uit  Oap-  38;  CacL  Aurel.  I  6; 
x.1% 

IkdlV'tpIL     Plin.  III.  533. 
The  fiLft  Umgaa  ud  genitili.    Muc  Emp. 
TU.  pi  66  ;  Plin.  ixTiii.  $|  166,  172. 

Tk  fooft  brain,  milk,  and  eicrement.  Plin. 
utiiL  {  359 ;  Seit.  PUt.  t.  3. 
Tht  tn'i  baoM.    Plhi.  lu.  §  26. 
nt  iort^t  tettk.    /MH  iiTiii.  S  258. 
The  itjonu'i  teeth,  eje,  ■{nnal  nurraw,  ei- 
ooMti,   Jk.  Ibid.  Jf  92-106;  Gaten,   Thtr. 
ii.  p.  M3;  Hare.   Empir.    Tiii.  p.   57,  iiiri. 
}.W;  ktlB.A.-Ti.22i  Plat,  i^fmp.  4,  2. 
The  aoVi  teeth.    Plio.  ui.  K  19.  ^0. 
The  mFi  ginanL     IbiLini-iSl. 
Vk  raf*  tan  lod  liTer.     Ait   uix.    $  SO, 
m.  f  93 ;  Plin.  Vsler.  iiL  6. 

Tht  raofli'i  and   the  iparrm^t  eicremeDta. 
FGa.  m.  }  S6  I  llare.  Emp.  liL  p.  B5  ;  S«it. 
PkLiL6,3. 
Ik  tmtKlt  (oath    and  heart.    Plin.   Iii. 

Theirof/'iS«d,bt,andh«ul,&&   /M.iiriii. 
ii  I5T,  M7,  257 ;  Seit.  Plat,  ife  f«p.  Tlii.  1. 
"And  iBuj  ipecia  of  jCtAa  and  other  Ofuolu: 
■dull,  spedallT  the  frag,  mentioned  in  Plin. 
am.  K  6-9,  74,  81-2,  113-16,  119, 139. 

CtTtiuii  part*  and  wcretioDa  of  the   luanm 


Ok  clu  of  amulet*  eapeciallj  rtmlndi  ni  of 
■■liwTtl  rapentitiona,  perhapi  not  yet  (itincL 
TkUgdtfafsladialan(Plia.iiTiii.  4;  DioK.iL 


97;  Cell.  iiL  23;  Tart.  ApU.  9;  Scrib.  Urf.  ii. 
13, 17  ;  Al.  Trail,  i.  1.1);  the  Autrofa  man  who 
hu  been  cmcifiMl  (Plia.  iiniL}4]);  the  rope 

or  B  nul  [PM.  46) ;  the  h&nd  or  eye-tooth  froin  ■ 
corpse  {Bid.  45);  the  murow  from  the  len 
and  the  bnin  of  infimU  {,tbid.  4);  the  hun»n 
teeth  (/Ud.  41,  45);  hair  (/KdL  41),— were  alao 
efficacious ;  and  a  calcuint  vu  an  amulet  for 
the  coATiJonu,  and  in  other  cshs  {P^  42). 

Artifcial  Aapa  of  amvieit. 

Bciidei  auumini;  the  Taiiou  fornu  of  penonni 

omameats  n-iLh  which  we  are  familiar — of  neck- 


Analeta.    CI'areBiUrxuidgacUo.} 
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Oppciita  um,  u  is  the  flnt  fignrc,  or  ia  the  ituipa 
of  thin  pUts  (bracteac)  were  sevn  go  girmcDti^ 
If  ibt  amulet  caald  Dot  b«  euily  introdnced 
into  411  onuunent,  it  wm  ofltD  sncloMd  in  >  big 
or  ID  a  bulU  of  gold  or  lotber.  <5««  ib«  figure 
■bon.)  [BlTLLl.]  Tb«  Mcond  cut  repmeDti 
Ma  amulet  with  chalo  to  b«  worn  acrOM  th( 
(houlder.  It  wit  found  at  Petillia  in  Soatheni 
Italj,  and  it  >  thin  guld  plate  witb  a  metrical 
inKiiption  in  Greek. 

The  ronnnUi  of  Incantatiou  called  Eplietia* 
IMerae  ('E^^ffia  Tpd^i^urra)  belonged  for  th« 
molt  part  to  the  later  empire,  altbongh  one  pre- 
■arred  in  the  Mtutam  of  Syncnsi  i*  attributed 
br  M.  Libatnt  to  tbe  2nd  cent.  B.C.  It  i*  a  plate 
of  teira-cotta,  covered  with  an  iOKriptjoc 
the  moat  part  a d intelligible.  It  waa  probably 
hnng  up  in  a  houw.  (Atben.  liL  p.  548r 
PhoL  La.  p.  40 1  EusUth.  ad  Od  ii>.  34T.) 

To  gain  good  fortnne  and  protection,  imall 
imagei  of  the  deities  were  carried,  especiallf  of 
the  OBtmaid,  and  in  later  timei  still  more 
moaly  thoie  of  the  deitiei  vhoae  wonhip  wi 
tnxlaced  from  the  EaiL  Tbai  So  111  carried 

brciit  ind  wanbipped  an  image  of 
Apolla(PluL  Sulla,  29),  and  we  liad 
Bianf  fignrei  of  Diana  of  Ephesui, 
Mithraa,  laiB,  Annbis,  and  eipcciallj 
Seiapi*  and  Harpocratea,  who  ai 
god  of  lilence  reitnuDed  ill-omened 
utterances.  We  liod  in  the  muKams 
figures,  usual  I J  female,  eometiaiei 
■uked,  somelimes  clothed,  which 
guard  silence  by  hiving  one  hand 
applied  to  tba  lipi,  the  other  behind 
their  back.  In  the  initance  figured 
(U  kM  ''"'^>  '*"  ^""^  ^J  which  it  was  sus- 
pended ii  viiible.  Sometimes  agiin 
■  repreuntatioD  is  nude  In  i  precious  ma- 
terial of  an  animal,  Ac,  which  was  regirdnl 
aa  an  efficacions  amulet;  for  instance,  a  helle- 
bore  dower  in  gold. 


AMADEIU. 

•mtned,  groteaqoe,  or  obscene  shape  whidi  b^ 
lutantlf  catch  the  "  evil  eye  "  of  the  malign 
power  and  divert  its  malice.    [Fascikiin.] 

It  was  sought  to  increase  the  eSect  bj  em- 
bining  seTtra!  magical  symbols  in  one  annki, 
or  by  grouping  many  together  on  the  statu  oft 
deity  (panthea  ligna,  Auton.  -t'pigr.  30),  or  ti 
in  the  Isst  ligi^Te  in  the  preceding  colnan, 
wfaich  represenii  a  terra-cotta  plate;  oi  s 
number  of  amaleta  were  itroDf   togethn  in  a 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  an  Uu 
■tatuet  of  gods  placed  in  front  of  houes  uj 
temples  ie.g.  the  Atheciin  J/titnat')  and  the 
muical  ajmbols  on  lamps,  furniture,  asil 
bu.Tdingi. 

Chii«tiaa  legidation  and  teaching  had  tocany 
on  a  perpetnil  warbie  against  the  use  «f 
amulets  and  the  abuses  couneclcd  with  then. 

(The  most  available  accsuntsof  the  subject  in 
0.  Jahn,  Utitr  dnt  bStm  BlicJt  in  BmdiU  Ar 
sclcAtiscAin  Getdhchaft,  1S55  ;  C.  W.King,  Av 
ants  Stonet  and  lietaU,  and  Qtmi  and  DKontHa 
Sttma;  Marquardt,  San.  JItertM.  vi.  p.  104 
S,  i  U.  Labatut,  in  Daremberg  and  St^ia, 
I.e.,  from  which  the  litter  part  of  th*  iitidtii 
drawn  ;  Did.  of  ChriMt.  Antiq.,  s.  t.)  [J.  H.  r.] 

AMU6SI8,  a  lerel  used  by  masons  la  test 


«(V,r. 


Peitus,  s.  V.J.  But  Sitenna  {ap.  Chant.  3,  p.  1TB, 
Putsch.)  defines  it  at  a  raddled  euriace  nitd  te 
prore  whether  work  was  perpendicalar — toMi 
mbricata  quat  dtmitiitar  txumiruaidi  operi$gTaila, 
an  rtctam  opiu  wargat.  And  Auaon.(/dy£l.iTi. 
10)  appears  to  denote  by  amunii  a  sort  of  noma, 
testing  whether  an  angle  made  by  two  lurliat 
wni  a  right  angle,  ll  ippeart  from  Vitmriiu 
(i.  6,  §  6)  that  it  was  diSerent  from  the  nys/o 
(itl-aight  rule)  and  from  the  libella  (plumb-liieet 
square),  and  that  it  was  used  for  obtainitg  1 
truer  lurfacs,  whether  horiiootal  or  perpendies- 
lai,  than  those  two  inttruments  together  would 
give.  The  amntsit  girea  riie  to  the  adverb 
amuuim,  adamuitim,  txamuuim,  also  to  amafi- 
tattu,  in  a  metaphorical  (ense,  meaning  with 
perfect  regularity  and  eiactneu  (Van.  A.  Jl.  '>■ 
t,  S  2H  ;  Qell.  ii.  1,  §  34 ;  PUut.  Am^.  iL  2,  m, 
Mil.  iii.  1,  38).  [J.  H.  F.] 

AHYSTIS  (l/uwrl    wiytir.  itunrrir  ■!»», 
ifOHniitir),  from  i  and  fuiw,  a  draught  taktii 
without  drawing  breath  (Athen.  li.  25,  783  d). 
It     was     a     favourite     amusement     with    tlie 
Oreeki  to  try  how  much  they  could  iwallu" 
is  way,  and  verjr  large  quantities  an  MiJ 
ve  been  drunk.       Plato  (^^;i.  214  A)  rt- 
pretenti  Socratea  and  Alcibiailei  ns  draining  (^ 
the  content!  of  a    wine-cooler   holding  eight 
KOT^Aat,  or  nearly  two  quarts,  while  Aleiiiilo 
the  Greit  it  iitd  to   hive   greatly  eicieded  thii 
nt.     Ephippus  (op.  Athen.  i.  434  i)  re- 
litea  thit  he  succeeded  in    emptying  i  tHkI 
lainini  two  x*«i,  Of  more  than  two  galloiii 
a  hal^  and  ailerwirdi  attempted  to  drink  t 
nd  in  the  Kime  way.    This,  however,  affected 
so  much  as  to  bring  on  the  illneu  vbK^ 
ilted  in  his  death.     The    name  was  aln 
applied    to  a   kind    of  veswl  ndopted   for  thii 
kind  of  drinking.      (Alhen.  i.  60,  p.  443  f;  «>• 

p.44T->  fj.aai 

ANABOLTCAE  SPE'CIES,   ANABOU- 
CA'BD.    [NivicnciRii.] 
ANADE'MA.    [llrrai^.] 


ANADESHE 

ANADSSMS  iApM^/ai%  ptrt  of  the  head- 
drcM  QMallj  worn  by  Greek  women  (/2L  xxiL 
469 ;  Eorip.  IM.  978>  It  seems  to  hsve  been 
a  bttd  of  doth  used  to  &sten  up  the  back 
hair,  and  is  apparentiy  to  bo  identified  with 
the  tthpa,    [Kitba.]  [J.  H.  0.] 

AKADIK1A.    [Afpellatio.] 

ANAGLYPHA  or  ANAGLYPTA  (iirii- 
ykr^  MyXmmt),  chased  or  embossed  Teasels 
■sde  sf  bronze  or  of  the  predons  metals,  which 
doired  their  name  from  the  work  on  them 
being  in  relief^  and  not  engraved.  (Plin.  H, 
3r.  xxxiii.  §  139 ;  Verg.  Aen,  y,  267  ;  Mart. 
ir.39 ;  cL  Strab.  p.  806  ;  Carlatura  ;  TOREU- 
TiCE.)  The  name  was  also  applied  to  sculptared 

9M^K.  fP     S  1 

ANAGLYPTA.    [Anagltpha.] 

AKAGNO:^TAE,  also  called  Lectores,  were 
daTCs,  who  were  employed  by  the  educated 
fioouas  in  reading  to  them  daring  meals,  the 
iktth»  and  at  other  times.  (Cic.  Att.  i.  12, 
FsBL  T.  9,  2;  Nep.  Att  14;  Saet.  Auj,  78; 
Uwn.  m.  50 ;  PUn.  Ep.  i.  15,  iu.  5,  14,  ix.  36; 
GriB.  iii  19.)  [W.  S.] 

ANAGO'GES  DIKE'  (kptrftrytis  Blicn).  If 
aa  adxridoal  sold  a  slare  who  had  some  secret 
^Msae — such,  for  instance,  as  epilepsy — without 
rafamiag  the  purchaser  of  the  circumstance,  it 
vaf  in  the  power  of  the  latter  to  bring  an 
setin  i^ainst  the  vendor  within  a  certain  time, 
which  was  filed  by  the  laws.  In  order  to  do 
this,  he  had  to  report  (jiiydytiy)  to  the  proper 
lathorities  the  natnre  of  the  disease;  whence 
the  aetioa  was  c&iled  h^aywyris  Bltni,  The  de* 
tails  in  Plato  {Leg.  xi.  p.  916,  A-C)  appear  to 
be  paitlj  taken  from  the  Athenian  Law,  but 
with  sdditinnal  minnto  rvgnlations  of  his  own. 
The  tpayw/if  Sfany  was  probably  confined  to 
actiois  against  the  seller  of  a  slave,  though 
Meier  th&ks  otherwise  {Att.  ProoesSy  p.  525); 
other  CMCi  were  provided  for  by  the  fi\a$iis 
ttvf.  (Hesych.  «.  v.  ivayctyfi ;  Suid.  s.  v.  iror 
r^,  iw4y€<r$n.^  [W.S.]    [W.W.] 

ANAGO'GLA  ihmy^y»%  a  festival  cele- 
bated  at  Eryx,  in  Sidly,  in  honour  of  Aphro- 
dite. The  inhabitants  of  the  place  believed  that, 
st  s  ttrtain  period  of  the  year,  the  goddess  went 
enr  into  Africa,  and  that  all  the  pigeons  of  the 
town  and  its  neighbourhood  likewise  departed  to 
seeempany  her.  (Aelian,  Hist.  An.  iv.  2,  F.  H.  i. 
14;  Athcn.  ix.  p.  394.)  Nine  days  afterwards, 
ai  the  so-called  aoray^m  (return),  one  pigeon 
IttTin^  returned  and  entered  the  temple,  the  rest 
ibUowed.  This  was  the  signal  for  general  re- 
joida^  and  feasting.  The  whole  district  was 
Mid  St  this  time  to  smell  of  butter,  which  the 
inhabitants  believed  to  be  a  sign  that  Aphrodite 
bd  returned.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  395  ;  oomp.  K.  F. 
Hermann,  GUtetd.  Alttrth.  f  68,  n.  29.)  [L  S.] 

AI^AKEIA  (an£«(ia)  or  AXAREION  {jkA- 
morX  n  festival  of  the  Dioscuri,  or  "Anurrcs,  as 
tkej  were  called,  at  Athens.  (Hesych.  t.  v. ; 
Ptdox,  i.  37.)  Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  235)  mentions 
a  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  called  'Ardiccioy,  at 
Atheoa,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Acropolb ; 
lie  also  informs  us  (iv.  p.  137)  that  the  Athe- 
tisas,  probably  on  the  occasion  of  this  festival, 
Bsed  to  prepare  for  these  heroes  in  the  Pryta* 
adam  a  meal  consisting  of  cheese,  a  barley-cake, 
ripe  figs,  olives,  and  garlic,  in  remembrance  of 
the  SBoant  mode  of  living.  These  heroes,  how- 
erer,  received  the  moat  distinguished  honours  in 
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the  Dorian  and  Achaean  states,  where  it  may 
be  supposed  that  every  town  celebmted  a  festival 
in  their  honour,  though  it  may  not  have  been 
under  the  name  of  iiviKtuu  Pausanias  (x.  38, 
3)  mentions  a  festival  held  at  Amphissa,  called 
that  of  the  iufdnrvp  TcdBrnv :  but  adds  that  it 
was  disputed  whether  they  were  the  Dioscuri, 
the  Curetes,  or  the  Cabeiri.  That  the  Dioscuri 
worshipped  in  the  Doric  and  Achaean  dties  were 
not  the  same  as  the  Athenian  tfnurres,  seem^ 
clear  from  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deer,  iii.  21.  (K.  F. 
Hermann,  Gottetd.  Alterth.  §  62,  n.  27.)  [L.  S.j 
ANAKLETE'BIA  (&ra«AiMp<a)>  the  name 
of  a  solemnity  at  which  the  minority  of  a  young 
prince  was  declared  at  an  end,  and  he  assumed 
the  reins  of  government.  The  name  was  chiefly 
applied  to  the  coming  of  age  of  the  Ptolemaic 
kings  of  Egypt.  (PoTyb.  xriii.  38,  xxviii.  10.) 
The  prince  went  to  Memphis,  and  was  there 
adorned  by  the  priests  with  the  sacred  diadem, 
and  leJ  into  the  temple  of  Phtha,  where  he 
vowed  not  to  make  any  innovations  either  in 
the  order  of  the  year  or  of  the  festivals.  He 
then  carried  to  some  distance  the  yoke  of  Apis, 
in  order  to  be  reminded  of  the  sufferings  of  man. 
Rejoicings  and  sacrifices  concluded  the  solemnity. 
(Diod.  XXX.  16.)  [L  S.] 

ANAKLYPTE'RIA.  [Matriiiosium.] 
ANAK'RISIS  (di'djcpurif),  the  preliminary 
investigation  of  a  cast  by  an  archon  or  other 
magistrate  before  it  was  brought  before  the 
courts  of  justice  at  Athens.  For  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  action  would  lie,  both 
parties,  the  complainant  and  defendant,  were 
summoned  separately ;  and  if  either  of  them 
failed  to  appear  without  putting  in  a  formal 
application  for  delay  (^afjMxrfaX  judgment  went 
against  him  by  default  (Demosth.  c.  Theocriiu 
p.  1324,  §  8).  The  anakrbis  began  by  both  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  taking  an  oath,  the 
former  thereby  attesting  that  he  had  brought 
the  charge  honestly  and  consdeutiously ;  the 
latter,  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  he  was 
innocent.  Accoi*ding  to  the  grammarians,  tbo 
oath  of  the  former  was  called  Tpowftotrloj  that  of 
the  latter  hfrwfioirlaj  the  two  together  9i»fioala 
or  iifjL^iopitla  [AmphiorkiaI  (Pollux,  viii.  55; 
Hesvch.  t.  V,  ityrwfioffia ;  Timaeus,  s.  v,  iurrtt- 
fioaioj  with  Ruhnken's  note.)  But  the  word 
Tptrnfioala  does  not  occur  in  the  classical  authors, 
and  the  other  two  are  not  used  consistently. 
Thus  we  have  hrrwfioata  on  the  part  of  a 
plaintiff  (Isae.  Dicaeog.  §  1),  or  of  the  affidavits 
of  the  different  claimants  to  an  inheritance  (Jb. 
§  16 ;  Astyph.  §  34 ;  Demosth.  c.  Macart.  p.  1051, 
§  .H) :  the  iutfioirta  of  a  prosecutor  in  criminal 
cases  (Antiphon.  de  coed.  Her,  §  11 ;  de  Chorettt, 
§§  49,  51),  and  that  of  the  accused  (Demosth.  c. 
Aristocr,  p.  643,  §  69).  It  was  further  pro- 
mised by  both,  that  the  subsequent  prosecution 
and  defence  should  be  conducted  with  fairness 
and  justice.  (Harpocrat.,  Suid.,  Hesvch.  s.  v, 
iarrvfio<rU:  Pollux,  viii.  122.)  If  the  defen- 
dant did  not  bring  forward  any  objection  to  the 
matter  being  brought  before  a  court  of  justice, 
the  proceeding  wsis  termed  tvBvdueia,  (Demosth. 
c,  Phorm.  p.  908,  §  4;  c.  Steph.  i.  p.  1103,  §  6.) 
Such  objections  might  be  raised  in  regard  to  the 
competency  of  the  court  to  which  the  matter 
VTM  to  be  referred,  or  in  regard  to  the  form  in 
which  the  accusation  was  brought  forward,  and 
the  like  (Lys.  c.  Panel,  §  5;  Pollux,  viii.  57); 
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they  were  always  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
(Demosth.  c.  L^xh.  p.  1097,  §  57  f ;  c.  Pkorm, 
p.  944,  §  2) ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  were  not 
unfrequently  resorted  to  by  defendants,  either  in 
the  form  of  a  Ztaiiaorvpiay  or  that  of  a  wapa- 
7pa^.  In  the  case  of  a  hiatuxprv^Oy  the  plaintiff 
had  to  bring  forward  witnesses  to  show  that  the 
objections  raised  by  the  defendant  were  un- 
founded ;  and  if  this  could  not  be  done,  the  de- 
fendant had  a  right  to  bring  witnesses  to  show 
that  his  objections  were  founded  on  justice,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  laws.  But  each  of  the 
litigant  parties  might  denounce  the  witnesses  of 
his  opponent  as  false  witnesses,  and  thus  a  se- 
condary lawsuit  might  be  interwoven  with  the 
principal  one.  If  the  HiafMprvpta  was  resorted 
to  in  a  civil  case,  the  party  who  made  use  of  it 
had  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money  (irapaiccrra^oX^) ; 
and  when  the  plaintiff  lost  his  suit,  he  had  to 
pay  to  the  defendant  a  fine  for  having  raised  an 
Accusation  without  foundation.  In  lawsuits 
about  the  succession  to  the  property  of  a  person, 
the  itofuifnvpia  was  the  only  form  in  which 
objections  could  be  raised.  (Bekker,  Anecd.  p. 
236.)  The  wapaypa^  was  a  special  plea  in  bar 
«f  a  suit,  which  was  made  by  the  defendant  and 
argued  without  calling  any  witnesses,  and  in 
this  also  the  loser  had  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  oppo- 
site party  (Pollux,  viii.  58).  See  Pabaoraphe  ; 
and  for  other  forms  of  resistance  at  this 
stage,  Antioiiaph^.  When  these  had  been 
set  aside,  the  prosecution  proceeded  in  regular 
course. 

These  are,  in  general,  the  proceedings  in  the 
^dtepurts :  and  from  what  thus  took  place,  it  is 
clear  that  the  main  part  of  the  evidence  on  both 
sides  was  brought  out  in  the  ArcUcptirir,  and  at 
the  regular  trial  in  court  the  main  object  was 
to  work  upon  the  minds  of  the  judges  through  the 
influence  of  the  orators,  with  reference  to  the 
evidence  brought  out  in  the  ia^dxptais.  The  latter, 
therefore,  consisted  of  the  simple  evidence  which 
required  no  oratorical  discussion,  and  which  was 
contained, — 1,  in  laws ;  2,  in  documents ;  3,  in 
the  statement  of  free  witnesses ;  4,  in  the  state- 
ment of  slaves ;  and  5,  in  Aaths.  In  all  these 
kinds  of  evidence,  one  party  might  have  recourse 
to  the  Tp6K\7iffiSf — ^that  is,  call  upon  the  other 
party  to  bring  forward  such  other  evidence  as 
was  not  already  given.  (Demosth.  c.  Steph.  i. 
p.  1106 ;  c.  PcaUaen,  p.  978,  §§  40,  41.)  There 
was,  however,  no  strict  obligation  to  comply 
with  such  a  demand  (Demosth.  c.  Olymp,  p.  1181, 
§  50),  and  in  certain  cases  the  party  called  upon 
might,  in  accordance  with  established  laws, 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  demand :  for  instance, 
persons  belonging  to  the  same  family  could  not 
be  compelled  to  appear  as  witnesses  against  one 
another.  (Demosth.  c  Tirnoth,  p.  1195,  §  30.) 
But  if  the  reading  of  a  document,  throwing 
light  upon  the  point  at  issue,  was  refused,  the 
other  party  might  bring  in  a  Zlmi  ^U  ifi^!ay&tf 

In  regard  to  the  laws  which  either  party 
might  adduce  in  its  support,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  copies  of  them  had  to  be  read  in 
the  anakrisis,  since  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  any  magistrate  or  judge  to  fix,  at  once, 
upon  the  law  or  laws  bearing  upon  the  question 
at  issue.  In  what  manner  the  authorities  were 
enabled  to  insure  faithful  and  correct  copies 
being  taken  of  the  laws,  is  not  known ;  but  it  is 
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highly  probable  that  any  one  who  took  a  copj 
in  the  archives  had  to  get  the  signature  of  sonu 
public  officer  or  scribe  to  attest  the  correctsesi 
of  the  copy. 

Other  legal  documents,  rach  as  contracti 
(<rvi^ica<,  avyypa^C)f  wills,  book  of  accouot^ 
and  other  records  (Demosth.  pro  Fhorm.  p.  950] 
§  18  ff.),  not  only  required  the  signature  and 
seal  of  the  party  concerned,  but  their  authen^ 
ticity  had  to  be  attested  by  witnesses  (Demoithj 
c.  Onet,  p.  869,  §  21). 

Evidence  (jiaprvpia)  was  given  not  only  b) 
free-born  and  grown-up  citizens,   but  also  by 
strangers  or  aliens ;  and  even  from  absent  persona 
evidence  might  be  procured  [Ekmabttria],  o« 
a  statement  of  a  deceased  person  might  beiv^ 
ferred  to  [Akoen  Marttrein].      If  any  one 
was  called  upon  to  bear  witness  (itA.i|rr^<y)f  be 
could  not  refuse  it ;  and  if  he  refused,  he  migiit 
be  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000  drachmas 
(Demosth.  de  Fait.  Leg.  p.  396,  §  176,  p.  403, 
§  198 ;  Aeschin.  c,Timarch,y  §46X  unless  hecooid 
establish  by  an  oath  (i^fioaia)^   that  he  was 
unable  to  give  his  evidence  in  the  case.    Any 
one  who   had  promised  to   bear   witness,  sod 
afterwards  failed  to  do  so,  became  liable  to  the 
action  of  ilmi  Xtwofiaprvplov  or  fixd0^t.     The 
evidence  of  an  avowed  friend  or  enemy  of  either 
party  might  be  rejected  (Aeschin.  c.  TimardL 
§  47).     All  evidence  was  either  taken  down  in 
writing  as  it  was  f^vtn  by  the  witnesses,  or,  in 
case  of  its  having  been  sent  in  previously  in 
writing,  it  was  read  aloud  to  the  witness  for  hix 
recognition,  and  he  had  generally  to  confirm  hh 
statement  by  an  oath.     (Demosth.  c.  SttpL  i. 
p.  1115,  §  45,  p.  1119,  §  58,  ii.  p.  1130,  |  5;  c. 
Con.  p.  1269,  §  41;    Aeschin.   de  Feds.  Leg. 
§  126;  Diog.  Laert.  iv.  7.)    The  testimony  of 
slaves  was  valid  only  when  extorted  by  instro- 
ments  of  torture,  to  which  either  one  party 
might  offer  to  expose  a  slave,  or  the  other  might 
demand  the  torture  of  a  slave.     (Demosth.  c 
Nioosir.  p.  1253,  §  22 ;  c.  A^.  p.  855,  §  3d; 
cOnet.  p.  874,  §  37  ;  c.  Steph.  ii.  p.  1135,  §  21.) 

A  distinct  oath  was  required  in  cases  where 
there  were  no  witnesses  or  documents,  but  it 
has  been  remarked  above  that  oaths  were  alio 
taken  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  a  docu- 
ment, or  the  truth  of  a  statement  of  a  witaesa. 

[JaSJCRAMDUM.] 

If  the  evidence  produced  was  so  clear  and 
satisfactory  that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  who 
was  right,  the  magistrate  could  decide  the  caae 
at  once,  without  sending  it  to  be  tried  in  s 
court.  During  the  anakrisis  as  well  as  after- 
wards in  the  regular  court,  the  litigant  parties 
might  settle  their  dispute  by  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement (Pollux,  viii.  143).  But  if  the 
plaintiff,  in  a  public  manner,  dropped  his  accn- 
sation,  he  became  liable  to  a  fine  of  1000  drach- 
mas, and  incurred  partial  atimia  (Demosth.  c 
Theocrin.  p.  1323,  §  6);  in  later  times,  how- 
ever, this  punishment  was  not  always  inflicted, 
and  in  civil  cases  the  plaintiff  only  lost  the  sum 
of  money  which  he  had  deposited.  When  the 
parties  did  not  come  to  an  understanding  during 
the  anakrisis,  all  the  various  kinds  of  evidence 
brought  forward  were  put  into  a  vessel  called 
ix^vosf  which  was  sealed  and  entrusted  to  some 
officer  to  be  kept  until  it  was  wanted  on  the 
dav  of  trial.  (Demosth.  c  Comm.  p.  1265,  J  37 ; 
Sckol.  ad  Aristoph.   Veep.  1427.)    The  period 
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beivecn  tbe  oonclnsioii  of  the  preliminary  in- 

Tertigati<m  and  unUl  the  matter  was  brought 

before  a  oDiiit,  was  considered  to  belong  to  the  • 

saakikis ;  and  tlut  period  was  differently  fixed 

hf  law,  aoeoiding  to  the  nature  of  the  charge. 

la  cases  of  murder,  the  period  was  never  less 

than  three  months,  and  in  others  the  trial  in 

eovui  commenoed  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 

ftegiawiDg  of  the  anakrisis:  as  e,g,  in  the  HIkm 

iparmmij  ift90ftKnt,/teraXXutaL,  and  wpoiK6s  (Har- 

pGcrat.  JL  V,  iftfufpoi  St'jccu :  Pollux,  TiiL  63, 101), 

sad  the  day  fixeil  for  the  trial  was  called  Kvpla 

rw  W^(Deraoath.  a  iftf.  p.  541,  §  84 ;  p.  544, 

$  S3).     Ib  oiher  casca,  the  day  was  fixed  by  the 

magistrate  who  conducted  the  anakrisis.     But 

other  party  might  petition  for  a  postponement 

ti  the  trial,  and  the  opposite  party  might  oppose 

the  petition   by  an  oath   that  the  ground   on 

whiidk  the  delay  was  sought  for  was  not  valid, 

or  UBsstis&ctory.     (Harpocrat.  s.  o.  iafBvwviio» 

«ia;  Fdlux,  riiL  60.)     Through  such  maohina- 

tkea,  the  deosioD  of  a  case  might  be  delayed  to 

the  dc^rimeat  of  justice ;  and  the  annals  of  the 

JLthenaan  courts  are  not  wanting  in  numerous 

inrfsnrfi  in  which  the  ends  of  justice   were 

thwarted  in  this  manner  for  a  number  of  years. 

(DoDosth.  c  Mid,  p.  541,  §  82 ;  comp.  Meier 

ud  Sehomaan,  AU.  Proceis^  p.  622 ;  Platner, 

/VwBst  «.  Ktmgen^  L  p.  135  ff. ;  C.  F.  Hermann, 

Saaimitertiu  {  141 ;  Schdmann,  Antiqmt.  Jwr, 

pM.  Graec  p.  279 ;   Wachsmuth,  HelUn.  Altera 

Ammbmde^   ii.   p.   262,  &c.   2nd  edit.)      The 

fis^imtinii  wfai^  an  archon  underwent  before 

be  catered  on  hia  office,  was  likewise  called 

o^b^wkf  (Demoath.  c  Evbui,  p.  1319,  §  66 ; 

p.  1320,  §70).  (X.S.]     [W.W.] 

AHAUSMMA  (jSwdXiimM),  in  its  original 

nvming,  is  any  thing  raised  or  supported ;  it  is 

spplied  in  the  plural  to  walls  built  on  strong 

fotmdatiia.    (Hesych.,  Suid.  s.  v.)     Yitrurius 

■sea  the  woid  to  describe  an  instrument  which, 

hj  aakiag  the  lengths  of  the  shadows  of  a 

fixed  gBOBon,  showed  the  different  altitudes  of 

the  warn,  at  the  different  periods  of  the  year. 

(Vilrsr.  ix.  7,  8,  a.  6,  7 :  Schneider.)    It  must 

lot  be  confonnded  with  the  modem  analemma, 

vkich  is  more  complicated  and  precise  than  the 

aslrament  described  by  VitruTius.         [P.  S.] 

ANANCAEUM,   a    large  drinking  vessel 

(Pbat.  Mud.  n,  3.  33X  mentioned  by  Varro  in  a 

ctmpt  passage  t^  Non,  p.  547,  among  articles 

«f  eadabartu  Its  etymology  {iu^ayifaiotf)  has  sug- 

fated  that  the  drinker  was  compelled  to  empty 

H  St  a  draught.     [A1CT8TI&]  [J.  H.  F.] 

AKAPIE'SMATA.    [Theatrum.] 

AKASKEUAZEIK  (htun^vdCtu^  rV  rp^ 

nQof}.    [ABQgBTTABU  (Greek).] 

ANATBLE'MATACdvtttfil/un'a).  [Donabia.] 

AHATOKISMOB  (iawroKur/iiisy,  compound 

irtenst,  and  the  correlative  evtfvroirla,  simple 

irterest,  do  not  occur  in  the  classical  authors, 

hoi  art  often  found  in  inscriptions ;  the  former 

SI  a  Latin  word  in  Cic.  AU.  v.  21,  11,  ^cente- 

fiaise    cum    anatocismo    amuversario."      The 

eqiDTalent  |dirase  r^ot  r6K6Mf  occurs  Aristoph. 

iUi.  1156.    Aa  to  the  Athenian  law  on  this 

nljeet,  the  researches  of  Buchsenschutz  (.Sen'tier 

mi  Erw^  p.  499)  and  Caillemer  {Etude  ix. 

pt.  2S^  also  in  Daremberg  and  SagUo  s.  v.)  cannot 

U  s^  to  lead  to  any  definite  conclusions.    It 

ifptan  probable  that  the  utmost  freedom  of 

cnteKt  was  allowed.     For  the  Greek  feeling 
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against  usurers,  and  the  subject  generally,  see 
Fencs  (Greek).  [W.  W.] 

ANAUMAGHIOU  ORAPHE'  (iiyaufuLxiw 
ypa^)  was  an  impeachment  of  the  trierarch 
who  had  kept  aloof  from  action  while  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  was  engaged.  In  a  cause  of  this  kind, 
as  in  the  kindred  actions  iurrpar^Uuy  SctXior, 
Anroyovr^ov,  Ktwora^loVf  the  strategi  were  na- 
turally the  presiding  judges.  The  penalty  was 
atimia  without  eonfiscation  of  goods,  if  we  may 
trust  Andocides  (de  MysL  §  74) ;  whereas  ou 
conviction  SciXios  or  Aivora|(ov,  the  property 
of  the  offender  was  confiscated  (Lys.  c.  Aldb, 
i.  §  9).  Caillemer  (in  Daremberg  and  Saglio 
s.  V.)  argues  from  analogy  that  the  punishment 
of  the  offender  must  have  been  the  same  in  both 
cases.  [W.  W.] 

ANAXAGOREIA  (irt^ffyip^ia),  a  dav  of 
recreation  for  the  youths  at  Lampsacus,  which 
took  place  once  every  year,  in  compliance  with  a 
wish  expressed  by  Anaxagoras,  who,  after  being 
expelled  from  Athens,  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  there.  This  continued  to  be  observed 
even  in  the  time  of  Diogenes  Laifrtius  (Anaxag, 
c  10).  [L.  S.] 

ANAXYBIDES  (&ra(^S<»).    [Bbaooae.] 
ANCHISTEIA  (&7Xi<rrc(a).    [Uekes.] 
ANCI'LE.    [Salh.] 
ANCILLA.    [Sebvub.] 
AN'COBA.    [NavibJ 
ANDA'BATAE.    [Gladiator.] 
ANDBAPODISMOU  OBAPfifi  (&^p«in>. 
9urfiov  Tipo^),  a  public  prosecution  against  two 
distinct  offences.    1.  Kidnapping  or  enslaving  a 
free  person  (for  which  also  an  iXwB^ptyirpturiov 
9lteii  is  mentioned  by  Pollux,  but  not  elsewhere). 
S.  Stealing  slaves   from   their  lawful  owners. 
The  crime  of  the   iufUptaroBtar^t  was  capital 
both  at  Athens  and  in  Greece  generally  (Xen. 
Memor,  L  2,  §  62  ;  ApoL  Soar,  f  25 ;  Demosth. 
PhU.  L  p.  53|  §  47);  and  he  might  be  sum- 
marily brought  before  the  Eleven  by  k-wteytiyfi 
(Isocr.  AnHd   %  96 ;  Meier,  A«,  Process,  p.  229, 
note).    For  the  feeling  of  the  Greeks  on  this  class 
of  offences,  compare  Plato,  Leg,  ix.  869  A,  xii. 
955  A;  Lys.  c,  Theomn,  i.  §  10.  [W.  W.] 

ANDBEIA  (&y5p«7a).  [STSsmA.] 
AN'DRIAS  (&yVar).  [Statuaria.] 
ANDBOGEO'NI A  QKwipoyti&vtaS  a  fesUval 
with  games,  held  every  year  in  the  Kerameicos 
at  Athens,  in  honour  of  the  hero  Androgeos,  son 
of  Minos,  who  had  overcome  all  his  adversaries 
in  the  festive  games  of  the  Panathenaea,  and 
was  afterwards  killed  by  his  jealous  rivals. 
(Pans.  i.  27,  §  9;  Apollod.  lit  15,  §  7;  Hygin. 
Fab.  41 ;  Diod.  iv.  60,  61.)  According  to  Hesy- 
chius,  the  hero  also  bore  the  name  of  Eury- 
gyes  (the  possessor  of  extensive  lands),  and 
under  thb  title  games  were  celebrated  in  his 
honour,  6  W  Ebpvyijf  igy^,  (Hesych.  vol.  i. 
p.  1832 ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Qottesd,  Alterth,  §  62, 
n.  22,)  [L.  S.] 

ANDBOLFPSIA  (Mookfrffia  or  ivipo- 
A^iovX  '^  process  of  Greek  international  law 
which  rested  upon  the  ancient  religious  ideas  of 
the  duty  of  the  ^  avenger  of  blood  "  in  cases  of 
homicide :  for  when  the  state  or  city  in  whose 
territory  a  murder  had  been  committed  refused 
to  bring  the  murderer  to  trial,  the  law  allowed 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  arrest  three 
citizens  of  the  offending  state  and  to  hold  them 
as  hostag^es    until    satisfiiction   waa  given,  or 
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the  murderer  delivered  up;  and  the  property 
found  upon  the  persons  thus  seized  was  con- 
fiscated. It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  peculiarly 
Athenian  institution ;  we  learn  from  Demos- 
thenes (cfe  Cor.  Trierarcfi.  p.  1232,  §  13)  that 
the  piratical  acts  of  Athenian  commanders 
abroad  brought  down  reprbals  on  the  persons 
and  property  (jMpoXri^las  koX  trvkcu)  of  peace- 
able Athenian  merchants  and  travellers.  It  is 
clearly,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  public  law  of 
Greece ;  and  Pollux  is  quite  wrong  in  treating 
it  as  a  form  of  prosecution  (eI9of  ^icX^Aiaror, 
riii.  50).  The  guilt  of  blood  attached  to  the 
soil  of  the  country  where  a  murder  had  been 
committed,  only  so  long  as  the  murderer  re- 
mained upon  its  territory  unpunished :  the  curse 
(&p^)  ceased  when  he  either  went  into  exile  or 
was  brought  to  justice.  Hence  iu^ZpoKnr^ta 
cannot  have  been  employed,  as  Pollux  thought 
(/.  c),  to  enforce  the  extradition  of  an  escaped 
criminal :  if  a  murder  were  committed  on  Attic 
soil,  and  the  murderer  escaped  into  Boeotia,  all 
legal  and  ceremonial  requirements  were  satisfied 
by  his  change  of  abode  [Exsilium]  ;  but  if  an 
Athenian  were  murdered  in  the  territory  of  a 
Boeotian  city,  this  right  would  prevent  that 
city  from  harbouring  the  murderer. 

The  duty  of  relations  in  such  cases  was  com- 
mensurate with  the  right  of  inheritance;  and 
the  latter  was  iyrhs  h>*T^i6rriros  (Demosth.  c. 
Macari.  p.  1068,  §  57), — a  phrase  which  is  else- 
where more  precisely  defined  as  m^xP<  iatt^iaZAw^ 
*'  as  far  as  second  cousins.'*    [Heres.] 

For  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
local  law  of  Athens,  our  chief  authority  is  a 
passage  of  Demosthenes  (c.  Aristocr,  p.  648, 
§  83:  the  so-called  *<iaw"  of  §  82  is  obviously 
compiled  from  the  orator's  own  words  in  the 
next  section).  It  is  there  mentioned  in  the 
most  general  terms,  with  no  limitations  as  to 
the  states  or  persons  to  whom  it  applied.  It  is 
not  likely,  therefore,  as  Weber  supposes  in  com- 
menting on  the  passage,  that  the  right  rested 
on  a  special  convention,  like  our  modem  **  ex- 
tradition treaties  ;*'  it  is  much  more  probable, 
as  Meier  argues  in  one  of  his  later  writings, 
that  as  a  part  of  the  ancient  jits  gentium  it  was 
antecedent  to  all  such  treaties  and  liable  to  be 
modified  by  them  (Meier,  cle  Dem,  Aristocr,  p.  8, 
also  in  his  Opusc.  Acad,  ii.  189).  In  the  absence 
of  precise  information  we  cannot  positively  say 
what  was  done  to  the  hostages  thus  seized,  or 
whether  at  Athens  the  right  of  seizing  them 
extended  to  foreigners,  whether  iVorcXc?;,  /*^ 
roiKoiy  or  (^vof.  So  far  as  the  early  religious 
views  prevailed,  the  latter,  we  may  be  pretty 
sure,  would  be  included ;  but  it  would  be  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  later  demo- 
ci-acy  tu  curtail  those  privileges  if  they  proved 
inconvenient  to  the  full  citizens.  In  the  case  of 
slaves,  the  injury  according  to  Athenian  notions 
would  be  to  their  master,  not  themselves ;  and 
he  would  have  his  remedy  in  an  action  for 
damages. 

The  forms  h^poX'H^ia  and  &y€poX^u>y  are 
treated  as  equivalent  in  the  lexicons,  but  are 
rightly  distinguished  by  Weber  {ad  Demosth. 
/.  c.  §  82)  on  a  comparison  of  the  passages 
where  they  severally  occur.  The  right  of 
reprisals  is  kifipoKin^iov  (c.  Aristocr,  p.  648, 
§§  83,  84;  p.  692,  §  217);  the  act  or  process 
by  which  the  right  is  enforced  is  &ydpoAi7^(a, 
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usnallv  in  the  plural  (I,  c.  f§  82,  83 ;  ife  Ciw 
2Hmi'rcA.$13). 

(Pollux,  viii.  41,  50 ;  Harpocrat.,  Suid.,  an 
Etym,  if.  8.  V. ;  Bekk.  Aneod.  p.  2 15, 30 ;  Att,  Pro 
cesSy  pp.  278-281,  with  the  corrections  in  Lipsiiu 
new  edition :  D.  and  S.  s.  v,)  [L.  S.]  [W.  W.] 
ANDRON  {kiflp^v),  a  word  which  may  h 
applied  to  any  room  in  the  iuf9pw»f?rtt,  or  meni 
quarters,  in  the  Greek  house,  bot  is  often  use* 
specially  to  denote  the  dining-room,  where  titt 
Symposia  took  place  (Xen.  8ymp,  i.  13 ;  Sui<] 
s.  ©.).    [DOMUS  (Greek).]  [J.  H.  0.] 

ANDRON  I'TIS.    fANDRON.] 
ANQARI'A  (&77apc/a,  Hdt.  lyycfiiXw)  b  i 
word  borrowed  from  the  Persians,  signifybg  i 
system  of  posting,  which  was  used  among  thai 
people,  and  which,  according  to  Xenophon,  wai 
established  by  Cyrus.     Horses  were  provided,  a1 
certain  distances,  along  the  principal  roads  o\ 
the  empire;   so  that  couriers  (Jkyya^C^  whc 
also  of  course  relieved  one  another  at  certais 
distances,  could  proceed  without  intermptioo, 
both    night    and    day,   and    in    all    weathers. 
(Herod,  viii.  98,  iii.  126 ;   Xen.   Cyrop,  viii.  6, 
§  17 ;  Suid.  8.  V,)     It  may  easily  be  supposed 
that,  if  the  government  arrangements  fiuled  in 
any  point,  the  service  of  providing  horses  was 
made  compulsory  on  individuals  ;  and  heooe  ihe 
word  came  to  mean  compulsory  service  in  for- 
warding royal  messages:    and  in  this  sense  it 
was  adopted  by  the  I^mans  under  the  Empire, 
and  is  frequently  found  in  the   Roman  Uwt. 
The    Roman  angaria^  also    called    angioiarwi 
exhibitio  or  praestatio,  included  the  roainteoaaoe 
and  supply,  not  only  of  horses,  but  of  ships  and 
messengers,   in    forwarding    both    letters   and 
burdens;   it  is  defined  as  a  personale  mvmts; 
and  there  was  no  ground  of  exemption  from  it 
allowed,  except  by  the  favour  of  the  Emperor. 
(Dig.  50,  tit.  4,  8.  18,  §§  4,  29;  tit  5,  s.  10, 11 ; 
49,  tit  18,  s.  4,  §  1 ;  Cod.  Theod.  8,  tit.  5;  Cod. 
Justin.  12,  tit.  51.)    According  to  Suidas,  the 
Persian  word  was  originally  applied  to  any  htaren 
of  burdens ;  and  next,  to  compulsory  service  of 
any  kind.  [P.  S.] 

ANGiroRTUS,    or    ANGIPORTUM,  a 
narrow  lane  between  two  rows  of  houses,  some- 
times ending  in  a  c%il  de  sac  (id  qutdem  cngt- 
portum  non  est  pervium,  Ter.  Ad,  iv.  2,  39X 
sometimes  not  (id.  Eun,  v.  2, 6,  7).    Thus  a  MS. 
glossary  quoted  by  Ellis  on  Catull.  58,  4, sap: 
Angiportus  viae  angustae  inter  minores  vices  gvaf 
exitum  ad  muros  aut  nullum  aut  angustum  fudtent. 
The  ancients  derived  the  word  ab  angendo  et 
pijrtu^  the  original  meaning  of  partus  being  so 
doubt  "  an  entrance  "  of  any  sort  (Varr.  /-.  I^' 
V.  145,  cf.  vi.  41 ;  Fest.  p.  17,  ed.  Mullcr;  Ul- 
pian,  in  Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  s.  59).    The  number 
of  such  places  seems  to  have  been  considerable 
in  ancient  Home :  and  they  were  apt  to  be  dis- 
reputable (CatuU.  58,  4 ;  Hor.  Od,  i.  25,  10). 
The  form  angiportum  is  archaic  (Ter.  Catull. 
il,  cc, ;  Plant  Fseud,  iv.  2,  6,  15 ;  iv.  7, 136; 
Auct  nd  Herenn,  iv.  51,  §  64).    [L.  S.]  [W.  W.j 
ANGUILLA.    [Flaorum,  Flaoellum.] 
ANGUIS.    [Dbaoo,  Genius.] 
ANGUSTU8  CLAVUS.    [Clavus.] 
AN'KYLB  (At^wAu).    [Hasta.] 
ANNAXES  LEGES.    [Leqes  Aknales.} 
ANNA'LES  BIAX'IML    [Poktifex.] 
ANNO'NA  is  used  to  signify,  1,  the  produce 
of  the  year  in  com,  fruit,  wine,  &c :  beocei  % 


AXNULUS 

I  gcunl,  ttptcitMy  IIm  corn  which, 
in  thr  liUtr  jtui  of  the  rtpnbltc,  vu  eollactnl 
IB  tka  itoz^assn  of  the  itmte  or  in  priT^lc 
i^iuarH*  fm  the  proviiioniog  of  Rome ;  3,  thB 
jicic*  aX  vUeh  uidi  corn  wu  lold  {e.g.  Lit.  ii. 
U,  ir.  12)1  4,  a  Ui  in  kind,  nnully  onc- 
loiili,  kritd  in  the  proTincci,  ^xta  ander  the 
n[nblie(CicD<.Biitf.  ii.  29;  i<y.  JAmi/.  6;  prv 
r-BOD  8;  H  Fcrr.  iii.  6,  7),  and  noder  tbo 
trnpin  >|^>Ii«l  for  proTiiiontng  th«  imj  ;  5,  the 
»rv  B  diitnbBted  among  the  uldien.  [Cos- 
blAHIUM;  FuniESTATio ;  Pkaetectub  Akko- 
S1E.1  [A.  S.  W.] 

ASTTULUa    [Akcl™.] 

AXND8.      rCUGHDABIUM.] 

ASQmarrio.  [JtmEi.] 

AKBATAB  HASTAB.    [BiBTA.] 

A^TTAB  {nfiarrdtit)  were  originallj  porti 

a  piUan  Banking   ■   doorway.     (Featot,    a;  c. 

Jjita;)    Tkcj  nre  of  a  aquara  form,  and  ar«, 

a  fact,  to  be  regarded  rather  as  itrcngthenad 


the  applica- 
-d  to  detached  iqiiare  pillars, 
eiplains  it  by  qaadnu  colionnat 
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^thraghXi 
(LJIS*). 

Tkt  chief  lue  of  antae  vu  ia  that  form  of 
VBfli  which  ma*  called,  from  them,  ui  antit 
(■■h  ir  nforrdai),  which  Vitrnrins  (iii.  1, 
L  !,  J  Z,  Schn.)  deKzrilws  aa  hiriog,  in  front, 
utae  allafhtd  to  the  walli  which  endoeed  the 
cdh;  ud  in  the  middle,  between  the  antae, 
lw>  (slnmna  npporting  the  architrave.  The 
raiia  af  templea,  corresponding  to  the  descrip- 
t«  a  Vitmnna,  are  found  in  Greece  and  A^ia 
Sliaar;  aad  we  here  eihibit  ai  a  specimen  a 
■  of  the  froDt  of  the  temple  of  Artemis 


1  a,  a,  tHe  cella,  or  nit. 
t  Eleoiii,  together  with  a  plan  of 


■bould  be  half  ths  length  ;  fire-eightha  of  th« 
length  ahonld  be  occupied  by  the  alia,  inclnding 
itj  front  walla,  the  remtiniog  three-eighthi  by 
the  proHooi  or  portico ;  the  onioe  should  be  of 
the  tame  thickneei  aa  the  coinmni ;  in  the  inter- 
colamniationa  there  shonld  be  a  marble  balui- 
trade,  or  some  other  kind  of  raiting,  with  gitea 
to  it  i  if  the  breadth  of  the  portico  eicreds  forty 
feet,  there  ahould  be  another  pair  of  colnmna 
liehind  thoie  between  the  onfiir,  and  a  little 
thinner  than  the; ;  besides  other  and  minor 
details.     (Vitmr.  ir.  i.) 

In  the  pore  Greek  architecture,  the  ontoe  hare 
no  other  capital*  than  a  snecession  of  simple 
monldings,  sometimea  omatnented  with  learea 
and  arabeaques,  and  no  base*,  or  very  almple 
one* ;  it  is  only  in  the  later  (RomaD)  style,  that 
they  bare  cs]iitali  and  hues  resembling  those  of 
the  colnmna  between  them.  The  antae  were 
generally  of  the  tame  thickness  thronghont; 
among  the  rare  instances  of  their  tapering  are 
one  of  the  temples  of  Parstum,  that  of  Diana  at 
Eleusis,  and  the  choragic  monument  of  Thrasyl- 
lus  at  Athena. 

In  a  Greek  private  home  the  entrance  wai 
flanked  by  a  pair  of  antne  with  no  columns  be- 
tween them;  and  the  space  thus  enclosed  was 
itself  called  wapmrrdj.  (VitroT.  xi.  10,  ».  7,  {  1, 
Schn.)  So  also  Euripides  oiea  the  term  to 
denote  either  the  pronaoa  of  a  temple  {tph.  in 
Tour.  1 126),  or  tho  reatibnle  of  a  palace  IPiom. 
415). 

The  following  are  the  chief  of  the  other 
pasaages  in  which  antae  or  wafavTiUu  are 
mentioned:  —  Euripid.  Androm.  IISl,  where 
nfajniSoi  aps^oirrJt  aignilies  the  arma  sos- 
pended  from  one  of  the  antae  of  the  temple  ; 
Ciatin.  fr.  45,  Meineke;  Xen.  Hier.  ii.2  ;  Hero, 
Aulom.  p.  2ti9 ;  Imcript.  ap.  Gmter,  p.  SOT.  See 
also  Stieglits,  Arc/iooiogia  der  Bauhoistt  Tol.  i. 
pp.  236-242;  Penrose,  laueit.  of  1A»  Princ.  of 
AlA.  Archil. ;  Stuart,  Anliq.  of  Allimt.  ITfm- 
PLOM.]  [P.  S.]    fW,  W.] 

ANTEAMBCLO'NES  were  sUres  who  were 
accustomed  to  go  before  their  masters,  in  order  to 
make  way  foi  them  through  the  crowd.  (Snet. 
Vesp.  2.)  They  niuall^  called  out  dalt  locum 
dornnto  mm ;  and  if  this  were  not  safficient  to 
clear  the  way,  they  used  thrir  hands  and  elbows 
for  that  purpose.  I'liny  telti  an  amnstng  atory 
of  a  man  who  waa  roughly  handled  by  a  Roman 
knight,  because  his  slave  had  presumed  to  touch 
the  latter,  in  order  to  make  way  for  his  master. 
(Ep.  iii.  14,  7.)  The  term  aaleambijonn  waa 
also  given  to  the  clients,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  walk  before  their  patroni  in  white 
togas  when  the  latter  appeared  in  public. 
(Uait.  ii.  IS,  iii.  7,  i.  74;  Jnr.  i.  96,  Tiii.  19, 
i.44.>  [W.  S.1    [A.  S.  W.] 

ANTECETNA.    [Crai.l 

ANTGCBSSO'BKS,  culled  also  ANTE- 
OUBSO'ItES.  1.  Hone-soldiers,  who  were  ac- 
coBtomed  to  precede  an  army  on  the  march,  in 
order  to  chooee  a  suitable  place  for  the  camp, 
and  to  make  the  neceaaary  prorieiona  for  the 
army.  They  were  not  merely  acoota,  like  the 
ipaailattt™.  (Hirt,  Btll.  Afr.  12,  who  apeak* 
ot  ipeculalorei  et  anieceaoret  tqvita ;  Suel.Vi'Mf. 
IT  ;  Caes.  B.  Q.  j.  47.)  3.  Teachera  of  the  Ro- 
man law.  (Cod.  1,  tit.  IT,  B.3,S$e,  I1.)[W.S.] 

ANTEFIXA,  terra-cottas,  which  eihibited 
Tariou  ornamental  deaigna,  ud  were  Died  in 
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uchltectnra  to  cover  th«  frieia  (tqpAonu)  or  tfaa 
cornice  of  a  roof.  Tfaeir  proper  p1u«  wu  thiii 
Qiidir  the  ears*  (wA  Mtiliadia,  feat.  i.  p.)  Mid  on 
the  (heltered  enUblatnre ;  ud  there  ti  no  oc- 
cuion  for  Miiller'a  conJFctara  luptr  ttHkHio. 
fiat  thej  mnit  nljo  have  ■ometiina  itood  cleu 
of  the  Toof,  M  in  the  eate  mentioned  by  Liry 
(iXTi.  23,  4),  when  a.  lUtue  of  Victory,  falling 
<b  calnUM,  i.e.  appanntlj  from  the  acroleria, 
WM  caught  t^  other  Victoria  which  were  hi 
atUfisi*.  [AdOTBua.]  Ethnological  I7  the 
Dame  might  hare  beea  applied  to  any  onu' 
menti  attached  to  the  l^nta  of  bnildinga;  hnt 
in  practice  it  leemi  to  hare  been  limited  to  thoee 
of  baked  clay  (JiguUnum  eput,  Kelt. ;  fictilia,  Lir. 
ixiiT.  4,  4).  Thew  tena-cottai  do  Dot  appear 
to  have  been  luad  among  the  Gieeki,  but 
were  probahlf  Etrurian  in  their  origin,  and 
were  thence  taken  for  the  deeoratioD  of  Boman 
boildings. 

Of  the  great  variety  and  eiqoiiite  beanty  of 
the  workmanship,  the  reader  may  belt  tbrm  an 
idea  by  inspecting  the  collection  of  chetu  in  the 
Britiih  Mueeum. 

The  two  imperfect  antefiii,  here  represented, 
■re  among  those  fuund  at  Velletri,  and  deicribed 
by  Carloni.     (fiomo,  1785.) 


A>JTHE8PHOBIA 

ruinK  taste  which  Calo  deplored  may  tctm 
for  the  superior  heantyof  the  antcGia  presril 
in  the  Britiah  Huseam,  vbich  were  diacoi* 
at  Rome,  A  apedmen  of  them  ii  girm  in  I 
third  illustration.  It  repreaenta  Athena  inp. 
intending  the  coostraction  of  the  ship  Ai 
nan  with  the  hemmer  and  chisel  i)  A 
bulU  the  vcbscl  under  her  direction. 


The  fint  of  them  mart  have  formed  part  af 
the  upper  border  of  the  Irleie,  or  rather  of  the 
coniice.  It  contains  a  panther's  head,  designed 
to  serve  as  a  spout  for  the  raiu-water  to  pass 
through  in  detcending  from  the  roof.  Similar 
sntefiia,  but  with  conic  maaka  inatead  of 
animals'  heada,  adorned  the  temple  of  Isii  at 
Pompeii.  For  additional  eiamplee  of  ornamental 
water-spouts  or  gargoyles,  see  TeOdi^.  The 
aecond  of  the  above  spedmecs  repreieuts  two 
men  who  bare  ■  diipnte,  and  who  come  b  ' 
the  sceptre-bearing  king*,  or  judges,  to 
their  catue  decided.  The  ityle  a(  this  bas-relief 
iDdicates  Its  high  autiqnity,  nnd,  at  the  sa 
time,  proves  that  the  Voisd  had  attained  to  c 
sidersble  taste  in  their  arehilectnra.  Their  ai 
liiaareremarkahle  for  being  painted:  thegroi 
of  that  here  represented  is  bine  ;  the  hair  of  the 
sii  men  is  black,  or  brown;  their  flesh  red 
their  garments  white,  yellow,  and  red ;  tbi 
chain  are  white.  The  two  holes  may  be  cb- 
aerved,  by  which  this  slab  was  fixed  upon  thi 
building. 

Cato  the  Censor  complained  that  the  Romaui 
of  his  time  began  to  despite  ornaments  of  this 
detcri|itiou,  and  to  prefer  the  marble  frieiea  of 
Athans  and  CorintL      (Ut.   iiiiv.   4.)     The 


[rilot  Tipbys  ia  asiiated  by  ber  in  attscUiu; 
the  sail  to  the  yard.  Another  spedmen  of 
the  antefiin  it  given  under  the  article  Amti. 
(Uiiller.  Etn^,  ii.  p.  S47 ;  AnAatl  ie 
KMal,  %  2ft4.)  [J.  T.j     [W.  W.] 

ANTENNA.    njiVB.] 

ANTEPAGMENTA,  the  jamb*  of  s  dow. 
case,  often  made  with  an  emamental  monldiif 
which  projected  before  the  upright  pillar  (aoTW 
confiiuJii)  on  which  the  door  turned,  so  >j  (0 
conceal  it  entirely  from  view  on  the  oDttide. 
(Vitrnv.  iv.  6  ;  Feitns,  i.  o. ;  Cato,  R.  S.  14, 44.) 
The  atdepagmvntutn  9uperwt  of  Vitrtiviiu  (/-  c-) 
lintel  of  a  door-case  similarly  made,   i  ' 


fitted  with  such  jambs  and 


nilarly 

liDt«I(l 


1)  would  be  entirely  inside  its  door- 
case, niid  could  only  open  inwards  ;  on  the  othn 
hand,  it  would  not  admit  dranghta  (Rich).  Vi- 
truTiua  alao  uses  the  word  to  denote  otker 
moaldiaga,  e.g.  of  muivJi  (iv.  T)  or  ttiliddu;,  ia 
this  sense  probablr  the  same  uanttfai.  [ixts- 

""I™  ^11  k  F.J 

ANTEPIIA*Nr.    [ExERcmis.] 

ANTESIGNA'NI.    [Exeboitot.] 

ANTESTA'KI.    [Actio.] 

ANTHEBPUOBTA  (irBtal^ai),  a  fleni 
or  spring  festival,  principally  celebrated  in  Scily 
in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  in  ««- 
memorstion  of  the  return  of  Persephone  to  ia 
mother  in  the  begiDDing  of  spring.  It  consiiM 
in  gnthering  flowers  and  twining  garlands,  be- 
cause Persephone  had  been  carried  offbyFlotf 
while  enjfaged  in  thia  occnpation.  (Poltni,  i.  37.) 
Strabo  (ri.  p.  256)  relatea  that  at  Bipponiam  1^ 
women  celebrated  a  aimilar  festival  in  hoionr  of 
Demeter,  which  was  probablycalled  anthespboria, 
since  it  was  derived  from  Sicily.  Tbt  «<»»° 
themselves  gathered  the  flowen  for  the  g»r- 
landa  which  they  wore  on  the  occasion,  snJ  '' 
would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  buy  the  dot" 
for  that  purpose.  Antheaphoria  wen  sbo  K- 
lemniied  in  hononr  of  other  deities,  tsfX^'J 


n 
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ia  koDfOQT  of  Hen,  mmamed  ^Ar&fU^  at  Argoi 
(Fltitt.  ji.  22,  §  l)y  where  maidens,  carryiog 
Uskels  filled  with  flowers,  west  in  procession, 
wbikt  a  tone  called  Updtutm  was  played  on  the 
inte^  (Comp.  Etym.  GwL  p.  57.)  Aphrodite, 
too,  wss  worshipped  at  Cnossns,  under  the  name 
'Afih^  (Hesych.  s.  c),  and  has  therefore  been 
ooBpared  with  Flora,  the  Roman  deity,  as  the 
latlMsphoria  hare  been  with  the  Roman  fes- 
tini  of  the  Ftorifertvm  or  FlcralkL  [Dio- 
VtSUu\  [L.  S.] 

ANTHKTEllIA.    [Diontsia.] 
ANTHRACION  {M^iaw,  ioxdpa,  4rxur 
fiSf  ^ox^^iar),  a  small  portable  stove  or  brazier, 
filkd  with  hot  coals,  and  carried  from  room  to 
loom  as  reqaired,  as  in  Italy  in  the  present  day. 

(ct  pwi.  X.  100, 101.)  rj.  H.  0.] 

AHTIirOSIS  (irr(So<rtsy,  in  its  literal  and 
goenl  meaning,  '^an  exchange,*'  was,  in   the 
hB|BSge  of  the  Attic  courts,  peculiarly  applied 
to  poeeedings  under  a  law  which   is  said   to 
ksTc  originated  with  Solon  (Dem.  c.  Fhaenipp. 
mt).   It  is  natural,  howerer,  to  refer  the  law 
to  Bwie  democntic  times ;  and  the  orators  were 
k  tk  habit  of  ascribing  to  Solon  all  laws,  espe- 
ckUy  thoie  which  thej  happened  to  be  quoting 
ia  s  &TvaiabIe  sense.     By  this  law,  a  citizen 
BMsiated  to  perform  a  leiturgia,  snch  as  a  tri- 
enrdkj  or  dioregia,  or  to  rank  among  the  pro- 
p«tf-tax  payers  in  a  class  disproportioned  to 
hii  aeaas,  was  empowered   to  call  upon  any 
^ailifial  person  not  so  charged  to  take  the  office 
ia  \k  stead,  w  submit  to  a  complete  exchange 
ai  property — the  charge  in  question,  of  course, 
aUadiiag  to  the  first  party,  if  the  exchange  were 
fiaaily  dbcied.   For  these  proceedings  the  courts 
wen  opeaed  at  a  stated  time  ey^y  year  by  the 
msgiitwtw  that  had  offidul  cognisanoe  of  the 
paxtkokr  sobject ;  siai^  as  t£e  stratcTgi  in  cases 
oftneni^uid  rating  to  the  property-taxes, 
ud  thte  suoB  in  th<»e  of  choreg^ia.    (Dem.  c. 
^iaa^  p.  1010 ;  Meier,  AU,  ProoesSj  p.  471 ; 
tpsnaActfAJroo  cIs  h^lZovtw^  Lysias,  Or.  24, 
jn  had.  { 10.)    If  Ihe  person  challenged  could 
pofet^hehadalready discharged  the  leiturgia, 
or  va  otherwise  lawrfully  exempted,  the  magis- 
tota  m^t  dismiss   the  caso-r'otherwise  the 
pntiet  proceeded  to  a  ZtaMucaffia  or  legal  award 
<f  tbar  respective  claims.    Each  litisant  could 
BOW  repair  to  the  houses  and  lands  of  his  anta- 
pBist,  and  secure  himself  aa  all  the  claims  and 
liabilities  of  the  estate^wera.  id  be  transferred, 
frias  fbndnlent  encamlirances  of  the  real  pro- 
perty, by  ofaserring  what  mortgage*^  placards 
(^iX  if  uiy*  were  fixed  upon  it,  and  against 
fI*Bdestine  remoTal  of  the  other  effects,  by  seal- 
^  op  the  chambers  that  contained  them,  and, 
if  be  pleaaed,  bj  patting  bailifis  in  the  house. 
(I>aD.  c  Fhaempp,  pp.  1040,  1041.)    An  oath 
*»  taken  by  both  parties  that  each  would 
^^Hrer  to  the  other,  within  three  days,  a  cor- 
i^  iareatory  {kwi^offo)  of  their  respective 
merties  (Dem.  c.  Phaenipp.  p.  1042,  §  11): 
Bat  ia  practice  the  time  might  be  extended  by 
^OBKat  of  the  challenger.    All  immovable  and 
BMTsble  property  was  transferred  in   the  ex- 
i^>i^  with  the  exception  of  mines,  which  were 
'xonpted  from  the  extraordinary  taxes  and  lei- 
^>ipae,  as  being  already  taxed :  and  all  claims 
od  obligatiotts  attached  to  it,  and  particularly 
ill  debts,  were  included  in  the  transfer,  as  may 
be  Men  from  the  speech  against  Phaenippns. 
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The  notion  of  some  of  the  older  scholars,  that 
actions  not  referring  to  property  were  also  trans- 
ferred from  the  one  to  the  other,  is  justly  pro- 
nounced by  B^kh  ^*  too  absurd  to  be  imputed 
to  the  Athenian  law  **  (Publ,  Scon.  p.  582,  E.  T.). 
The  case  of  Demosthenes,  who  was  challenged  to 
an  antidosis  by  Thrasylochus,  in  collusion  with 
his  guardians,  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
bringing  his  action  against  the  latter  to  recover 
his  property,  and  who  performed  the  trierarchy 
rather  than  surrender  his  claims,  is  an  instruc- 
tire  example  of  the  operation  of  this  law  in 
real  life.  (Dem.  o.  Aphob.  ii.  pp.  840-1 ;  c  Meid, 
pp.  539-40.)  The  speech  of  Isocrates  on  the 
Antidosis  is  a  fiction  based  on  a  fact  (Jebb, 
Att  Or.  iL  135). 

Prof.  Mahaffy's  remarks  on  the  absurdity  of 
this  law  are  by  no  means  too  strong:  '*It 
seems  simply  the  legislation  of  the  Athenian 
mob  about  property  which  they  had  never 
possessed,  and  did  not  understand  ;  for  the 
other  alternative  — ^  that  Athenian  properties 
were  small  or  of  a  simple  nature,  like  our  ren- 
tals of  estates — is  reiuted  by  the  many  descrip- 
tions of  property  in  the  oratoi-s.  It  is  in  fact 
inexplicable  that  any  intelligent  people  should 
have  tolerated  such  a  law,  and  it  is  conclusive 
against  the  business  capacity  of  the  men  who 
tolerated  it"  (Mahaffy,  Social  Life  in  Oreece, 
p.  409,  ed.  3).  [J.  S.  M.]    [W.  W.] 

ANTIGONEIA  (iun-ty6y*ia%  sacrifices  in- 
stituted by  Aratus  and  celebrated  at  Sicyon  with 
paeans,  processions,  and  contests,  in  honour  of 
Antigonus  Doson,  with  whom  Aratus  formed  an 
alliance  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  the  plans 
of  Cleomenes.  (Pint.  Cieom.  16,  Arat  45; 
Polyb.  xxviii.  16,  xxx.  20.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTIGRAPHE'  (&yri7pa4»4)  originally  sig- 
nified the  writing  put  in  by  the  defendant  in  idl 
causes,  whether  public  or  private,  inanswer  to  the 
indictment  or  bill  of  the  prosecutor.  But  we 
find  the  term  employed  not  only  for  the  answer 
of  the  defendant,  but  also  for  the  statement  of 
the  plaint  (Harpocrat.  s.  v.  iufrvypa^ :  Plato, 
Apol.  Socr.  p.  27  C ;  Schomann,  AaiiqwiieSy  p. 
484,  £.  T.,  in  correction  of  his  former  views  in 
Ait  Process),  Thus  the  word  **  plea,"  though  by 
no  means  a  coincident  term,  may  be  allowed  to  be 
a  tolerably  proximate  rendering  of  antigraphy. 

In  Attic  law,  the  defendant's  answer  might 
consist  in  a  direct  denial  of  the  fiicts  alleged,  or 
a  justification,  leading  to  a  trial  on  the  merits  of 
the  case  (tirMueia).  Thus,  the  kmiypc^  pre- 
served or  inserted  in  Dem.  in  Steph.  i.  p.  1115, 
is  an  instance  of  the  simplest  form  of  indictment 
and  plea:  ^ Apollodorus,  the  son  of  Pasion  of 
Achamae,  against  Stephanus,  son  of  Menecles 
of  Acharnae,  for  penury.  The  penalty  rated,  a 
talent.  Stephanus  bore  false  witness  against 
me,  when  he  gave  in  evidence  the  matters 
written  in  the  record.  I  Stephanus,  son  of 
Menecles  of  Acharnae,  witnessed  truly  when  I 
gave  in  evidence  the  matters  written  in  the  re- 
cord." On  this  passage  C.  R.  Kennedy  notes : 
**  The  two  pleadings  together,  the  plaint  on  the 
left  side,  the  plea  on  the  right,  form  (as  we 
should  say)  the  issue  on  the  record.  The  deposi- 
tion complained  of  was  annexed." 

The  defendant  might  also,  by  pleas  asserting 
the  incompetency  of  the  court,  the  disability  of 
the  plaintiff,  his  own  privilege,  and  the  like,  try 
to  show  that  the  cause  in  its  present  state  could 
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not  be  brought  into  court  (ji^  tlaarffiyitiov  ^Xwai 
r^p  Ulicritf).  This  form  of  the  irrtypa^^  was 
called  wapaypa^t  dilatory  plea  or  **  demurrer," 
and  is  treated  in  a  separate  article  [Paba- 
qraphe]. 

A  third  case  is  that  in  which  the  defendant 
neither  meets  the  allegations  of  the  plaintiff 
with  a  direct  negative,  nor  with  a  demurrer,  but 
resorts  to  a  ^  cross^ction."  This,  according  to 
Caillemer,  iy  the  most  exact  sense  of  itMTtypa^. 
The  subject-matter  of  this  cross-action  might  or 
might  not  be  connected  with  that  of  the  suit 
upon  which  it  retaliated.  For  instance,  the  De- 
mosthenic speech  against  Evereus  and  Mnesi- 
bulus  is  a  cross-action  for  assault  {auKiiu)  upon 
a  primar}'  action  for  the  same:  Boeotus  meets 
the  claim  of  his  half-brother  Mantitheus  to  a 
talent  as  his  mother's  dowry,  with  a  counter- 
claim for  the  same  sum  (rV  1^0^*'  wpolxa)  as 
the  dower  of  his  own  mother  Plango,  and  the 
speech  wtpl  wpouchs  /irirpifas  is  the  reply  of  Man- 
titheus to  this  cross-action.  As  an  example  of 
the  opposite  sort,  Aeschines,  impeached  by  Tim- 
archus  for  misconduct  on  an  embassy  (iropa- 
vptirfitla)j  arraigns  the  life  and  morals  of  his 
accuser  on  a  charge  which,  if  proved,  involved 
the  penalty  of  drifUo,  and  so  disqualified  Timar- 
chus  from  appearing  as  a  prosecutor  in  a  court 
of  law. 

As  a  check  upon  vexatious  defence  as  well  as 
frivolous  litigation,  the  loser  in  a  paragruphe' 
(and  of  course  in  a  cross-action  as  well)  was 
condemned  to  pay  the  ixetfitkla  or  penalty 
attaching  to  plaintiffs  who  failed  to  obtain  one- 
fifth  of  the  votes.  As  regarded  public  causes, 
the  statutable  penalty  of  1000  drnchroas  was 
doubtless  enforced  in  cross  as  in  primary  actions. 
[Cpobelia.] 

There  is  yet  another  sense  of  the  word  im* 
ypa^,  in  the  case  of  penons  who  laid  claim  to 
an  unassigned  inheritance.  Here,  none  of  the 
claimants  was,  properly  speaking,  either  plaintiff 
or  defendant ;  that  is,  no  8/in}  or  lyjcXi^/xa  could 
be  strictly  said  to  be  directed  by  one  competitor 
against  another,  when  all  came  forward  volun- 
tarily into  court  to  defend  their  several  titles. 
This  circumstance  has  been  suggested  by  Sch5- 
maim  as  a  reason  whv  the  documents  of  each 
claimant  were  denoted  by  the  term  hfriypwpii 
(Att,  Process,  \i.  465).        [J.  S.  M.]    [W.  W.] 

ANTIGBAPHKIS  {itniypait^us),  checking- 
clerks,  contraroiulatoreSy  contrdleurs.  Efhcient 
checks  on  the  handling  of  public  funds,  whether 
municipal  or  national,  were  even  more  necessary 
among  the  Greeks  than  in  modem  civilised 
countries;  and  the  Athenians,  with  their  deep 
distrust  of  official  honesty,  sought  refuge  in 
multiplying  such  checks.  Hence  it  was  the  rule 
in  Athenian  finance,  that  wherever  there  was  a 
public  officer  entrusted  with  the  payment  of 
money,  there  was  by  his  side  an  ayrtypa^ths 
who  watched  over  him  and  kept  duplicate  ac- 
counts. Thus  it  is  proved  by  inscriptions  that 
there  was  an  iantypa^ths  to  each  deme  (C.  /.  0, 
100);  and  a  general  in  the  field  disposed  of 
his  military  chest  subject  to  a  like  control. 
(Dem.  de  Chora,  p.  101,  §  47.)  The  adminis- 
trators of  sacred  funds,  such  as  the  rafitai  rijs 
0€ov  and  the  iWrivorafdai  or  treasurers  of 
Delos,  were  similarly  controlled  (Inscr.  139, 141, 
150, 158). 

Two  of  these  iuniypa^us  stand  out  from  the 


rest  as  important  public  officers ;  the  iyrtypa^h 
r^s  dtondicrcwt  and  the  iarriypa4p9bs  r^t  fiovk% 
(Harpocrat.,  Suid.  s.  r.).  The  office  of  the  forme 
was  to  control  the  expenditure  of  the  pablii 
treasury  (jUioiittiirit),  and  to  lay  the  rerenai 
accounts  before  the  people  in  every  prytany,  si 
that  he  was  a  check  upon  the  Airod^irrcu  [Apo< 
DECTAE].  Tins  must  be  the  officer  describe 
by  Aeschines  (m  Ctes.  §  25)  as  '^formerly' 
elected  by  x^H^^**"^'  ^'  further  atatemeot 
that  at  one  time  the  Athenians  had  carried  thet] 
confidence  in  Eubulus  so  far  as  to  unite  th( 
offices  of  the  imypwptis  and  itwod4Krai  in  the 
same  persons,  is  either  a  rhetorical  exaggeration^ 
or,  if  true,  an  instance  of  their  infataation  wheni 
the  Theoric  fund  was  concerned  [THEOBiCiji 
Androtiun's  auditing  of  his  own  accounts  iii 
represented  by  Demosthenes  as  an  act  of  equal 
dishonesty  and  impudence. 

The  iyriypa/pths  r^i  fiovXiit  was  originally 
elected  by  the  people,  but  afterwards  appointed 
by  lot  from  the  senate  itself;  always,  it  wooid 
seem,  from  the  non-presiding  tribes,  the  pry- 
tanes  being  excluded  (C  /.  G,  190).  He  was 
always  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  and 
checked  the  accounts  of  moneys  paid  into  its 
keeping  (Pollux,  viii.  98) ;  but  he  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ypafAftar^ht  who  prefixed 
his  name  to  its  decrees.  He  controlled  financial 
matters  only,  not  business  generally. 

The  account  of  the  checking-.. erks  in  BOckli 
(P.  E.  bk.  ii.  ch.  8)  contains  many  inaccuracies 
in  the  first  edition,  from  which  the  English  trass- 
lation  most  in  use  is  taken ;  and  these  are  not 
entirely  corrected  in  the  second  edition.  (Com- 
pare Schumann,  Assemblies,  pp.  287,  318-19; 
Antiq.  p.  378 ;  Hermann,  Staatsalterth.  §  127, 
n.  17  and  18 ;  Wayte  on  Demosth.  Androt,  p.  605, 
§  38,  p.  615,  §  70.)  [W.  W.] 

ANTINOEIA  (iyriyiJfw),  annual  fesUvaii 
and  quinquennial  games,  which  the  Roman  em- 
peror Hadrian  instituted  in  honour  of  his  fa- 
vourite, Antinous,  after  he  was  drowned  in  the 
Nile,  or,  according  to  others,  had  sacrificed  him- 
self for  his  sovereign,  in  a  fit  of  religions  fana- 
ticism. The  festivals  were  celebrated  at  Athens, 
Eleusis,  in  Bithynia,  at  Argos,  and  Mantineia, 
in  which  places  he  was  worshipped  as  a  god. 
Afterwards  this  festival  appears  to  have  been 
discontinued.  (Spart.  Hadr,,  c  14;  Dio  Cass. 
Ixix.  10;  Paus.  viii.  9,  §  4;  Boeckh,  C.  L  (?. 
1124.)  [LSJ 

ANTLIA  QunrSa,  &rrX/or),  any  machine 
for  raising  water.  QJochlea  ;  GiRaiLLDS ;  Rota 
Aquaria  ;  Sipho  ;  Tolleno  ;  Tympanum.]  The 
figure  on  the  next  column  shows  a  machine 
which  is  still  used  in  Tyrol  and  other  Alpise 
countries.  As  the  current  puts  the  wheel 
in  motion,  the  jars  on  its  margin  are  suc- 
cessively immersed  and  filled  with  water. 
When  they  reach  the  top,  the  water  is  sent  into 
a  trough,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  to  a  dU- 
tance,  and  chiefly  used  for  irrigation.  Lacretini 
(v.  •  516)  mentions  a  machine  constructed  on 
this  principle :  "  Ut  fluvios  versare  rotas  atqu« 
haustra  videmus." 

In  situations  where  the  water  was  at  rest,  ss 
in  a  pond  or  a  well,  or  where  the  current  was 
too  slow  and  feeble  to  put  the  machine  in  motion, 
it  was  constructed  so  as  to  be  wrought  by  tm- 
mal  force,  and  slaves  or  criminals  were  oom- 
monly  employed  for  the  purpose  (m  oii^MMt^ 
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AiK.  Eyspl.  Ji.  1-4 ;  >m  also  PHI.  iTErootam:^ 

rol.  i.  1^  257.)  [J.  ¥-3     [A.  G] 

ANTOHOS'IA  (irrmfuMiU).     [AHAEUns; 

PlRAnRAPH^.J 

ANTYX  (Arruf),  the  edg«  or  border  of  miT 
rircuUr  object.  1.  The  rim  of  the  round  ihield 
(/(.  li.  118,  liT.  412,  iviil.  479).  See  ewmple. 
nf  the  aHtyx  of  a  ibield  in  dnvings  to  AlTTE- 
-—  t,  Abha,  CupeuB.  S.  Speciallr  the  outside 
or  nil,  tlwt  formed  the  edge  of  the  car  In 
the  Homeric  chariot  (_Et!pn.  M.  and  Zooar.  >.  v.). 
It  Menu  to  have  been  usuallj-  made  of  loms  kind 
of  pliant  wood,  ai  for  inttance  of  the  ihooti  of 
the  wild  fig  (/r.  Ill,  3B),  and  nu  used  to  giro 
stHbsiitj  to  the  car,  which  wai  often  mad*  of 
wicker-work.  It  roes  to  conM  height  in  front, 
•o  that  the  reina  conld  be  faiteaed  to  it  when 
the  drirer  left  the  chariot  {It.  t.  262  ;  cf.  Eurip, 
Hipp.   UaS),  and  projected  on  each  lide  ja  a 

second  rail  aeemt  often  to  hare  been  added,  aa 
.DataDi:«  in  the  chariot  of  H«ta,  of  which 
Homer  aays  loud  S)  *tfCipoiiai  irruyit  tiri*  </i. 
-.   T2BJ.    The  accompanying  eugraring  ihowE 


i-w^^^^gs 


*Urk  bu  been  already  eiplained,  sad  which, 


■hick  details  will  be  fonnd  oA  voat.)  tier 
tkt  tjmpaDDm, — a  tread-wheel,  wrought  h 
nimt^amOmf:  2,  a  wheel  {rota)  nBcmbliDg 
thitiitk*  preceding  figure,  but  having,  initead 
of  poti,  waoden  boiea  or  buckets  {nwdiali  qua- 
dnrfi)'  ■■■  arranged  aa  to  form  strpi  for  those 
wbo  tnd  tbe  wheel :  3,  the  chiis-pniDp  (tallaio): 
4.  the  lactlea,  or  Archimedes'  screw  ;  and  5,  the 
ctaUca  aadma,  or  forcing-pump.  (Vitru 
4-7 ;  Srieberg,  Pneam.  £rfndungm  der  Grit- 
efcm,  pp.  44-50.) 

Oa  the  other  hand,  the  antlia  with  which  Mar- 
tid  fa.  18,  4)  watered  his  garden  was  probablf 
tke  poll  and   backet   nniTemllj   employed 
Itaij,  OreecF,  and  Egypt.     The  pole  ii  eurre 
uihtwain  tin  uuesed  figure ;  becuDM  it  is  the 


■tn  of  a  fir,  or  aome  other  tapering  tree.  Ilia 
Wket,  being  attached  to  the  top  of  the  tree, 
bods  it  bj  its  weight ;  and  the  thickness  of  thi 
Mbr  citremity  aeTres  as  a  counterpoise.  The 
[ml  sntiquitT  of  this  method  of      '  ' 


Antyi.    (Glnimt.  WOgn  tmd  Atrwerlv. 

PLialiOfrS.) 

the  brut,  and   the  Greek  rases  represent   au 

enormoDi  Tariety.    A  simple  form  of  it  is  ei- 

hibiled  in  the  anaeied  woodcut,  from  an  onte- 


(Wllkini 


J  of  it  in  liyptiaa    i 
nnun  and  Ciut.  </    ' 


Antjz.   (From  an  Wm-n"  tomb.) 

r  the  Homeric  time,  Iruf,  or  the  plural 

imvytt,  is  used  for  the  chariot  itself.     (Soph. 

Eleotr.  1*6  ;  Eur.  PKoen.  1193  ;  Theocr.  iL  IG6.) 

[Cdrbps.]  [J.  T.l    [J.  H,  0.1 

A-NULDB    or    ANNTJLUS    (SuaiXiot), 

derired  from  the  same  root  as  1/ift,  meaning 

1    (cf.    annus; 

1  for  B  ring  of 
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any  kind,  especiallr  a  finger-ring.  This  was 
originally  called  in  Latin  w^ulw  (Fest.,  p.  375 ; 
Plin.  JSr.  -y.  xxxiiL  §  10). 

In  the  earliest  times  the  ring  was  used,  not  as 
an  ornament,  bnt  as  a  seal  (Macrob.  Sat  viL  13, 
§  12).  How  ancient  the  costom  of  wearing  rings 
among  the  Greeks  was,  cannot  be  ascertained; 
though  it  is  certain,  as  even  Pliny  {2£.  N.  xxxiii. 
§  12)  observes,  that  in  the  Homeric  poems  there 
are  no  traces  of  it.  In  works  of  fiction,  however, 
and  in  those  legends  in  which  the- customs  of 
later  ages  are  mixed  np  with  thoae  of  the  earliest 
times,  we  find  the  most  indent  heroes  described 
as  wearing  rings.  (Pans.  i.  17,  §  3,  x.  30,  §  2 ; 
Earip.  Jphig,  Aul.  154,  Bippd,  862.)  But  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  custom  of  wearing  rings 
was  introduced  into  Greece  from  Asia,  where  it 
appears  to  have  been  almost  universal.  (Herod, 
i.  195 ;  Plat.  Bep.  iL  359  E.)  From  Asia  Minor 
to  Greece  proper  the  transition  of  fashion  was 
expeditious,  and  the  signet,  now  for  the  first  time 
worn  mounted  as  a  finger- ring,  came  into  uni- 
versal  favour  among  all  the  Hellenic  population. 
This  was  a  new  method  for  securing  the  en- 
graved stone :  for  the  original  inventors  of  seal- 
engraving  had  worn  and  continued  to  wear  down 
to  the  very  close  of  their  history  (even  to  the 
date  of  the  Arabian  conquest),  the  cylinder  or 
the  conical  seal  as  the  ornament  of  the  bracelet 
or  the  necklace,  &c.  That  this  invention  (sc  the 
finger-ring)  should  be  ascribed  to  Prometheus,  a 
Grecian  hero,  and  its  designation  Sorri^Xios  a 
word  of  native  origin  (unlike  those  of  many 
other  personal  ornaments,  evidently  of  a  foreign 
root:  fuwidmis  ^^AAioy,  for  example),  are  con- 
siderations going  &,r  to  prove  that  this  latest  and 
most  permanent  fashion  was  purely  an  innovation 
of  the  Greeks.  Besides  this,  we  have  the  express 
statement  of  Pliny  (xxxiii.  4),  that  the  use  of 
the  finger-ring  was  introduced  amongst  the 
Romans  from  Greece :  **  E  Graeda  fuit  origo  unde 
hie  anulorum  usus  venit."  (King,  Handbook  of 
Engraved  Gems,  1885,  pp.  12,  13.)  In  the 
time  of  Solon  seal-rings  (tr^pteyTHts),  as  well  as 
the  practice  of  coun^rfeiting  them,  seem  to 
have  been  rather  common,  for  Diogenes  LaSrtius 
(i.  57)  speaks  of  a  law  of  Solon  which  forbade 
the  artist  to  keep  the  form  of  a  seal  (jr^foiyts) 
which  he  had  sold.  (Allusion  to  counterfeit 
seals  in  Aristoph.  Thesm,  432 ;  Thuc  i.  132.) 
Whether,  however,  it  was  customary  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Solon  to  wear  rings  with  predous 
stones  on  which  figures  were  engraved,  may 
justly  be  doubted;  and  it  is  much  more  pro- 
bable that  at  that  time  the  figures  were  cut  in 
the  metal  of  the  ring  itself,  a  custom  which 
was  never  abandoned  altogether.  King  {L  c  p.  3) 
agrees  with  Lessing,  that  the  signet-ring  was  not 
worn  by  the  Greeks  till  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War;  otherwise  Herodotus 
(J.  c.)  would  have  mentioned  the  Babylonians 
wearing  the  signet  suspended  from  their  vorist 
or  neck  as  a  striking  peculiarity,  which  he  does 
not.  Rings  without  precious  stones  were  called 
itxelpov9s,  Hwtipotj  Ka.1001,  ftiffiy^i,  the  name  of 
the  gem  being  i^^s  or  v^ponyis,  which  was  set 
in  a  bezel  {(r^wZ6y7it  siicAir,  fjidyUpa^  funda, 
pala).  In  later  times  rings  were  worn  more  as 
ornaments  than  as  articles  for  use,  and  persons 
now  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  one,  but  wore 
two  (Plat,  ffipp,  Min.  p.  868  C),  three,  or  even 
more  rings  (Dinarch.  in  Demosth.  §  36 ;  *Diog. 


LaSrt.  V.  1);  and  Suidas  says  (s.  v.  ff^ptyls) 
that  some  regularly  loaded  their  hands  witli 
rings.  Greek  women  likewise  used  to  wear  riagi 
(Aristoph.  Thesm,  frag.  320,  12,  Kock;  Ter. 
Jleaut  iv.  1,  37  ;  Jlecyr.  iv.  1, 59  ;  Poll,  il  155), 
but  not  so  frequently  as  men;  the  rings  of 
women  appear  to  have  been  less  costly  than  tbo&e 
of  men,  for  some  are  mentioned  which  were  nude 
of  amber,  ivory,  &c.  (Artemid.  Oneir.  ii.  5.) 
Rings  were  mostly  worn  on  the  left  hand  and 
third  finger  (rapdfitiros,  Plut.  Sympos,  JF^.  it. 
8 ;  Gell.  x.  10),  but  also  on  the  little  finger 
(Lucian,  Dial.  Merer.  9,  2).  Indeed,  Pliny  sajs 
{ff.  N.  xxxiii.  §  24)  that  they  were  worn  fint 
on  the  third,  then  on  the  first,  and  finally  on  the 
little  finger ;  und  Macrobius  (Sat.  vii.  13,  §  15), 
quoting  Ateius  Capito,  says  that  originallj 
they  were  worn  on  any  finger  of  dther  hani 
But  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  worn  ob 
the  second  finger  (digitus  infamis).  An  Etnucaa 
tomb  exhibits  rings  on  the  upper  joints  of  the 
finsers.    (See  cut  on  p.  132.) 

The  Lacedaemonians  are  said  to  have  ustA 
iron  rings  at  all  times.  (Plin.  If.  K  xxxiS» 
§  9.)  With  the  exception  perhaps  of  Sparta,  \ht 
law  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  attempted  it 
any  Greek  state  to  counteract  the  great  partitlitj 
for  this  luxury  ;  and  nowhere  in  Greece  does  the 
right  of  wearing  a  gold  ring  appear  to  have  been 
confined  to  a  particular  order  or  class  oi  dtizeos. 

The  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  beliered  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Rome  by  the  Sabines,  I 
who  are  described  in  the  early  legends  as  wear- 1 
ing  gold  rings  with  precious  stones  (gemmati\ 
anul^  of  great  beauty  (Li v.  i.  11;  Dionjs.  ii. 
38).  Floras  (i.  5)  states  that  it  was  introduced 
from  Etruria  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinins  Priscus, 
and  Pliny  (/.  c.)  derives  it  from  Greece.  Tb 
fact  that  among  the  statues  of  the  Roman  kings 
in  the  Capitol,  two,  Numa  and  Servius  Tollios, 
were  represented  with  rings,  can  scarcely  be  ad- 
duced as  an  argument  for  their  early  use,  as  later 
artists  would  naturally  represent  the  kings  with 
such  insignia  as  characterised  the  highest  magi- 
strates in  later  times.  But  at  whatever  time 
rings  may  have  become  customary  at  Rome,  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  at  first  they  were  generalij 
of  iron,  but  often  of  stone  (King,  Antigve  Gems, 
p.  176,  ed.  I860),  that  they  were  destined  for  the 
same  purpose  as  in  Greece — namely,  to  be  used  as 
seals  —  and  that  every  free  Roman  had  a  right 
to  use  such  a  ring.  This  iron  ring  was  used  down 
to  the  last  perioid  of  the  republic  bv  such  men 
as  loved  the  simplidty  of  the  good  old  times,  and 
retained  its  place  in  the  ceremony  of  betrothal. 
Marius  wore  an  iron  ring  in  his  triumph  orer 
Jugurtha,  and  several  noble  families  adhered  to 
the  andent  custom,  and  never  wore  gold  ones. 
(Plin.  ff.  N.  xxxUi.  §§  12,  21.) 

When  senators  in  the  early  times  of  the  re- 
public were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  a  foreign 
state,  they  wore  during  the  time  of  their  mission, 
and  on  public  occasions  afterwards,  perhaps, 
gold  rings,  which  they  received  from  the  state ; 
in  private  they  wore  their  iron  ones.  (Pl^ 
H.  N.  xxxiii.  §  11 ;  Isidor.  Grig.  xix.  32, 3.) 

Rings  with  us  are  mainly  associated  with  mar* 
riage,  an  association  borrowed  from  the  Bomso^ 
As  already  mentioned,  the  antUus  proiudnu  was 
originally  of  iron,  without  a  stone,  and  continued 
to  be  so  even  to  a  late  period  (Plin.  iT.  I^-  ^^"' 
§  12);   though  Tertullian  (Apol,  6)  »/•  ^« 
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mrri^  lio^  vms  jast  the  one  gold  ornament 
w«m«B  wore  m  tbe  good  old  times.  Marriage 
mp  frith  predoQs  stooes  must  also  hare  been 
B»3,  as  sadi  are  iimnd  en  ancient  figures  (Ross- 
h&ck,  ffockuHadenim.  p^  27).  The  ring  was  an 
ttTMSt  firen  by  the  bridegroom  for  the  fnlfil- 
fixot  of  tke  eootract  of  m&rriage  (cf.  pignut, 
JvT.  tL  27 ;  Dig.  24,  1,  36,  $  1),  as  we  maj  see 
fr»  tbe  fact  that  in  mere  mercantile  contracts 
a  riaf  was  often  giren  as  a  pledge  (IMg.  14.  3, 5, 
§  15;  c£  Ter.  Enn.  isL  4,  3). 

Tbe  practical  purposes  for  which  rings,  or 
ntlitr  tbe  figures  engrared  upon  them,  were  used 
br  tbe  (iTceks  and  Bomans,  were  the  same  as  those 
fervkidk  we  nse  oar  seals.  Besides  this,  however, 
pe^oit,  when  they  left  their  booses,  used  to  seal 
wp  raeh  parts  as  contained  stores  or  ralnable 
tbiap,  is  order  te  secure  them  from  tbieres  or 
^m  (Aiiit.    Thesm,  415    sqq.;  Plat.    Zegg, 

954 ;  Athen.  p. 
34  a;  Plant.  Cos, 
ii.  1,  1 ;  Cic.  ad 
Fam,  xri.  26,  de 
Orat.  ii.  61,  248; 
Martial,  ix.  88; 
Major  on  Jur.  liv. 
132).  The  house- 
keeper used  to  car- 
ry a  seal  for  this 
purpose  (Arist.  Eq, 
948;  Pint.  Alex, 
9);  and  we  have 
still  remaining 
rings  with  a  key 
attached.  The  ring 
of  a  Roman  empe- 
ror was  a  kind  of 
•tate-Ksl,  aad  tbe  emperor  sometimes  allowed 
tbe  me  of  H  to  such  persons  as  he  wished  to 
be  r^aiM  ss  bis  representatives  (Dio  Cass. 
IrrLS).  Tie  keeping  of  the  imperial  seal- 
nof  VIS  estnisted  to  an  especial  officer  {cura 
dK^  ivL  HisL  xliii.  5>  The  signs  engraved 
spa  ixsff  were  very  Tarious,  as  we  may 
jsdye  frm  the  specimens  still  extant :  they 
v«re  portrnts  of  ancestors,  or  friends,  subjects 
<xmitttti  with  mythology  or  the  worship  of 
tbe  godi;  sad  m  many  cases  a  person  had  en- 
fnnd  apoD  his  seal  symbolical  allusions  to  tbe 
nal  or  ovthical  history  of  his  family.  (Cic.  in 
9>ttiiL  5;  <fe  rmg>.  v.  1;  Yal.  Max.  iii.  5, 1 ; 
Sset  Tk  ^)  Lake  our  crests,  different  families 
am  to  bare  had  distinct  seals :  e,g.  the  seal  of 
Gifts'*  ftadly  was  a  dog  leaping  from  a  abip's 
pnw  (Dio  Cms.  Ii.  3).  Solla  thus  wore  a  ring 
vitb  a  gem,  on  which  Jognrtha  was  represented 
^  tbe  BMmest  he  was  made  prisoner  (Plin.  ff.  If. 
nzTil  I  8;  Plut  2tdr.  14>  Pompey  used  a 
JTa%  «Q  which  three  trophies  were  represented 
(^  Cssi.  xliiL  18X  and  Augustus  at  first  sealed 
^itk  t  sphiBx,  afterwards  with  a  portrait  of 
'^'"BBidttr  the  Great,  and  at  last  with  his  own 
prtrat,  which  was  subsequently  done  by  several 
•aptwr^  (Plin.  ff,  K.  xxxvii.  §  10 ;  Suet.  Ang, 
^  Ko  Csss.  IL  3.)  Hadrian's  seal  had  his 
oniBageenit(Spart.ira(^.  26).  TheBmpire 
*^  gnnd  era  of  portraits  on  gems.  See  tbe 
B*cniting  discussion  in  King,  Handbook,  pp.  53 
tr  wbo  qnotes  Ovid,  Tritt,  i.  7,  5,  and  many 
wbg  iMtancei. 

Tbe  principal  value  of  a  ring  consisted  in  the 
8^  fraaed  in  It,  or  rather  in  the  workmanahip 
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of  tbe  engraver.  Tbe  stone  roost  frequently  used 
was  the  onyx,  on  account  of  its  various  colours,  of 
which  the  artists  made 
the  most  skilful  use.  The 
elder  Sdpio  was  the  first 
Roman  who  wore  a  ring 
with  a  sardonyx  (Pliny, 
jy.  JV.  xxxvii.  I  85).  The 
Greek  engravers  of  the 
best  times  had  contented 
themselves  with  the  sard, 
banded  agate,  and  ame- 
thyst as  the  materials  for 
their  art.  The  Romans 
attacked  the  more  precioas  stones  in  spite 
of  their  hardness — the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  and 
the  amethyst  (King,  /.c.  p.  40).  Besides  rings 
having  a  seal-stamp  on  them,  we  find  eomei 
also.  (Senec  Benef,  iiL  26;  Plin.  xxxvii.  §  173.) 
We  have  many  rings  with  inscriptions  on  them — 
XOfxf,  xapk  rf  ^opo^,  Ihfi  x^Aia  (^s  (Becker- 
Goll,  iii.  p.  280)— -presents  given  to  girls 
(Mart.  viiL  5);  and  these  **  motto-camel "  are  very 
common  from  Diocletian's  time  (King,  Hand' 
bookj  p.  77).  Indeed  in  the  wearing  of  rings  the 
Roman  ladies  do  not  seem  to  have  been  wanting 
(Tert.  Apol,  6);  and  in  one  of  the  graves  at 
Kertsch  a  woman  was  found  with  eight  rings. 
We  know  that  the  ring  followed  the  wearer  in 
death  (Propert.  v.  7,  9).  In  the  art  of  engraving 
figures  upon  gems,  the  ancients  in  point  of 
b^uty  and  execution  far  surpass  everything  in 
this  department  that  modem  times  can  boast 
of.  Tike  ring  itself,  in  which  the  gem  was 
set,  was  likewise  in  many  cases  of  beautiful 
workmanship. 

The  stone  and  its  setting  sometimes  revolved 
on  an  axis,  having  on  one  side  a  figure  in  relief, 
on  the  other  an  Intaglio.  Sometimes  the  rings 
were  spirals,  resembling  serpents,  like  many  of 
our  bracelets ;  and  we  find  rings  of  chased  gold 
with  each  side  ending  in 
a  serpent's  head.  Origi- 
nally among  the  Romnns 
men  wore  only  one  ring 
and  women  none,  except 
the  one  which  a  bride 
received  from  the  bride- 
groom (Isidor.  /.  c.) ;  but 
with  the  increasing  love 
of  luxury  and  show  the 
Romans  covered  their  fingers  with  rings  (Quintil. 
xi.  3,  §  142 ;  Petron.  82).  Lucian  {Gall.  c.  12), 
ridiculing  the  rich,  speaks  of  sixteen  rings. 
Martial  (xi.  59)  tells  of  a  man  who  wore  six  on 
every  finger ;  and  of  another  (xi.  37)  who  had  a 
ring  of  such  a  monstrous  size  that  he  reoonmiends 
him  to  wear  it  on  his  leg  instead  of  his  finger. 
Some  even  used  different  rings  for  summer  and 
winter,  those  for  the  latter  season  being  too  heavy 
for  hot  weather.  (Juv.  i.  28,  with  Schol. ;  cf. 
Dennis,  Etruriay  i«  p.  476.)  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (Paedagog.  iii.  11,  pp.  288-9,  ed.  Potter) 
says  men  are  not  to  wear  the  ring  on  the  joint 
(liK  ipBp^\  for  this  is  feminine,  but  to  place  it  on 
the  little  finger  at  the  root:  for  so  the  hand  will 
be  freest  to  work,  and  the  signet  will  not  easily 
fall  off.  And  our  seals  (he  goes  on)  should  be  a 
dove  or  a  fish  or  a  ship  scudding  before  the  wind, 
or  a  musical  lyre  which  Polycrates  used,  or  a 
ship's  anchor.  We  are  not  to  delineate  the  faces 
of  idols ;  nor  a  sword,  nor  a  bow,  foUowiqg  as 
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we  do  peace ;  nor  drinking  caps,  being  temperate. 
Many  of  the  licentious  (he  tells  us  also)  hare 
their  lovers  or  their  mistresses  engrared  on  their 
seals.    Thus,  contrary  to  our  modem  custom, 

rings  appear  to 
hare  bden  worn 
on  the  jointi  of 
the  fingers;  and 
if  more  than  one 


Hand  from  an  Etruscan  tomb, 
wearing  Rings. 


was  worn  on  one 
finger,  the  rings 
were  placed  on 
different  joints, 
not  worn  to- 
gether and  touch- 
ing each  other, 
as  with  us.  This 
is  exemplified  in  the  accompanying  cut  from  an 
Etruscan  tomb.  The  materials  used  for  rings,  as 
exemplified  in  European  collections,  were  iron, 
bronze,  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  amber,  and  ivory. 
Rings,  especially  among  the  Greeks,  were  often 
regarded  as  talismans  (Aristoph.  Flut,  884).  For 
famous  rings  with  magic  powers,  compare  that  of 
Gjges  (Plat.  £ep.  359),  Chariclea  (Heliod.  Aeth, 
iv.  8),  Eucrates  (Lucian,  Philopseud.  17),  and  more 
in  King,  Handbook^  p.  134  foil.  Rings  were  kept 
in  a  box  called  dactyliothecoy  a  name  also  applied 
to  a  collection  of  rings.  (Mart.  xi.  59,  xiv.  123 ; 
Plin.  jy.  N.  xxxvii.  §  11.)    On  ear-rings,  see 

iNAURES. 

Jus  ANULi  AUREi.  The  Roman  gold  ring 
nppcars  to  have  been  originally  a  military  dis- 
tinction given  for  success  in  dealing  with  the 
enemy.  This  may  be  aeen  from  the  formula 
fur  the  most  pnrt  preserved  in  Cicero,  and 
which  has  been  restored  as  follows  (  Verr,  iii.  80, 
187) :  *'  Quando  tu  quidem  in  praelio  in 
bello  lure  militari  nunquam  mihi  defuisti, 
omnibusque  in  iisdem  periculis  et  in  legatione 
et  in  praetura  et  hac  in  provincia  versatus 
es ;  ob  eas  causas  hoc  anulo  aureo  te  dono :  ** — 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  praetor 
or  provincial  governor  (Cic.  Verr.  I.  c.)  who 
bestowed  it  (cf.  Acron  on  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7,  53; 
Suet.  Jtd.  33,  39).  As  is  natural  with  such 
distinctions  in  a  militant  state,  it  came  to  be 
Itestowed  on  the  chief  civil  magistrates,  and  we 
find  it  in  rather  early  times  belonzing  to  the 
nobiUSy  and  like  many  other  distinctions  trans- 
missible to  their  descendants.  (Liv.  ix.  46,  12  ; 
Plin.  If,  N,  xxxiii.  §  18.)  It  did  not  belong  to 
the  senators  as  such  (Plin.  if.  N.  xxxiii.  §§  12 
and  21);  but,  military  distinction  as  it  was 
originally,  the  most  distinguished  military  class 
naturally  obtained  it,  and  thus  we  find  that 
the  flower  of  the  knights,  the  equites  equo  pub' 
lico — those  whom  Livy  (xxiii.  12,  2)  styles 
eorum  ipsorum  primores^  and  Pliny  (H,  N.  xxxiii. 
§  36)  trossuli — must  have  had  this  badge,  else 
the  story  of  the  bushels  of  rings  taken  from 
the  Romans  who  fell  at  C^nae,  which  Mago 
emptied  in  the  senate  at  Carthage,  would  be 
extravagant  exaggeration.  The  tribuni  mili' 
turn  also  wore  gold  rings,  according  to  Appian 
(Pun,  104).  Such  a  distinction  showed  that 
these  knights  were  regarded  as  attached  to 
the  nobilea^  and  forming  with  them  the  aris- 
tocracy. The  rest  of  the  knights,  those  equo 
ftrivato,  at  all  events  as  early  as  B.C.  171, 
must  be  considered  as  not  having  this  distinc- 
tion, and  being  in  class-antagonism  to  the  rest 


of  the  knights ;  for  these  latter,  the  primo9\ 
civUatiSy  when  Claudius  was  condemned  by  eigli 
centuries  of  knights  out  of  twelve,  in  sigD  < 
supplication,  as  we  are  told  (Liv.  xliiL  16, 1^ 
laid  aside  their  rings.  But  history  shows  qs  th^ 
the  lower  classes  encroach  upon  the  class  distiiu 
tions  of  the  higher,  and  these  latter  do  i^ 
resist  when  there  is  need  to  conciliate  or  to  fetj 
the  former.  So  that  we  may  admit  that  dori^ 
the  following  century  this  encroachment  vi 
going  on,  and  that  publicani  and  their  sons  begsj 
to  appropriate  this  distinction  of  the  rin 
(Lange,  Jiom,  Alt.  ii.  163);  and  that  by  tli 
time  of  Caius  Gracchus  the  ring  was  virtoallj 
though  not  formally,  a  class-distinction  of  tij 
knights,  though  the  senators  also  who  we^ 
nobiles,  or  who  had  served  as  ieg<iti^  had  the  pr| 
vilege  of  wearing  the  anulua  aureus.  We  s^ 
**  virtually,  not  formally,"  because  all  tb 
knights  even  did  not  wear  it  as  late  as  90  B.^ 
(Plin.  K  N.  xxxiii.  §  21.)  Etiquette  no  donb 
did  not  prescribe  it  as  necessary,  and  so  tbei; 
must  have  been  many  who  objected  to  it  ai  ai 
exhibition  of  new-fangled  ostentation.  (Cf.  Piii) 
/.  c.  about  the  Quintii.) 

In  the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  we  hear  o 
several  instances  of  the  anulut  aaretu  beinj 
given  by  grant  of  the  military  commander  <K 
provincial  governor.  The  grantee  was  slwsjl 
supposed  to  have  the  requisite  census,  or  else  il 
was  given  him  by  the  grantor.  (Cic  Verr.  iii 
80,  187.)  The  gift  of  the  ring  was  equiTsleal 
to  elevation  to  knighthood,  and  brought  with  ii 
all  the  privileges  granted  to  the  knights  by  tii4 
Aureliau  and  Roscian  laws.  Sulla  gave  it  to  th< 
actor  Roscius  (Macrob.  Sat,  ii.  10);  Bslbo^ 
the  quaestor  at  Gades,  to  another  actor,  Heren< 
nius  Gallus  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  32,  2) ;  Verres  t« 
his  scribe,  Maevius(Cic.  Verr.  iii.  80,  184).  But, 
by  the  way  Cicero  speaks  of  this  latter  case,  w« 
cannot  suppose  that  the  bestowal  of  knighthood 
was  very  common  or  much  abused  under  tht 
Republic. 

More  extensive  and  worse-bestowed  no  doubl 
were  the  special  grants  during  the  Empire,  when 
the  emperor,  as  holding  the  imperiiun,  bad  tb< 
right  of  bestowing  the  ring  at  wilL  Many  wb< 
were  unworthv,  both  by  birth  and  chsracter, 
obtained  it— Icelus  (Suet.  Ga&,  14),  AsUticus 
(Tac.  Hist.  ii.  57),  Hormus  (Tac  NisL  iv.  39) 
&C.  But  really  it  was  by  encroachment,  only 
half-heartedly  opposed,  that  the  abuse  spread. 
The  equestrian  census  had  been  fixed  at  400,000 
sesterces,  and  this  qualification  was  requisite  foi 
one  to  serve  in  any  of  the  first  three  decuriej 
of  judges  under  Augustus.  (See  Judex,  sd<' 
Walter,  Gesch.  des  rim.  Eechts,  §  353.)  Fwe- 
birth  was  always  presupposed,  and  the  money 
was  the  requirement  principally  insisted  «P|M. 
But  the  increasing  influence  and  wealth  of  freed- 
men  under  the  early  empire  enabled  many  <» 
them  to  attain  the  dignity  of  the  anulu$  <nii^^*^ 
Augustus  had  given  it  to  Vinius  PhilopoemeOi 
to  Menas  (Suet.  Aug.  27,  74),  to  Antonius  Muss, 
to  Vedius  PoUio  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  30,  liv.  23);  bnt 
so  many  more  had  assumed  it  without  warrant 
that  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  passed  in  tbc 
reign  of  Tiberius  (a.d.  23)  enacting  that  no  one 
who  had  not  the  qualifications  of  (1)  the  censasj 
(2)  birth  of  free  father  and  grand&ther,  could 
be  a  knight  or  could  wear  the  ring ;  and  Pu^y 
iff.  N.  xxxiu.  §  32)  justly  regards  this  as  tlw 
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IbiI  ^Ublislimeiit  of  the  equestrian  order.   The 

^ag  vas  Joft  hj  loss  of  the  census  ( Mart.  ii.  57) 

«  by  connctioo  for  some  crime  (e.g,  Arellius 

fsKot  for  ialse  accusation,  Pbn.  JI.  N,  xzxiii. 

{ 151).  Again  the  Lex  Viseliia  (a.d.  24)  punished 

thase  freedmen  who  usurped  the  pririleges  of 

i^ambu  (Cod.  Just.  9,  21 ;  11,  31 ;  10,  32. 1). 

1^  the  question  of  the  date  of  this  law,  see 

W^dter,  /.  c,  note  25.]    Tet  none  the  less  did 

fti   oKroachments    continue.      Four    hundred 

■en  who  had  usurped  the  ring  and  the  privileges 

if  knighthood  were  deprired  of  their  goods  by 

Oradias  (Plin.  H.  N.  x^xiiL  §  8).     £ren  those 

vho  bad  not  the  requi^tite  census  encroached; 

lid  tbb  n  the  burden  of  complaint  in  the  Klarian 

viftirs  that  not  only  any   "son  of  a  peak- 

aHtcher,"  if  he  have  the  census  (Juv.  iii.  157 

i^  %ot  even  those  who  have  not  the  census, 

tmmmt  the  equestrian  privilege  of  sitting  in  the 

int  fourteen  rows  in  the  theatre ;  and  hard  and 

work  Leitus  and  Oceanus,  the  box- 

hsd  in  endeavouring  to  turn  the  intruders 

«■!  (Mart.  iii.  95,  10 ;  ▼.  8,  12  ;  25,  1 ;  27,  4). 

lb  the  ring  practically  ceased  to  be  the  symbol 

«f either  wealth  or  birth;  and  finally  positive 

heKf  which  follows  in  the  wake  of  usage,  under 

fcfiiiii  enacted  that  the  tt»  anuli  axirei  attested 

■odr  that  the  wearer  was  to  be  considered 

fiwimiit,  and  in  the  case  of  a  freedman  did 

Mi  iaipair  the  rights  of  his  patron.    The  patron 

•had  to  gire  his  consent  to  the  freedman  getting 

Hit  ntf  ammlC.     Women  too  got  the  right  (Dig. 

4€V  10, 6,  3;,  4).     The  sole  priTilege  the  ius  anuii 

warn   brought    was    that    of    obtaining    office 

(Ctpt.   Macr.  4).      In    fact,  as    the    Vatican 

(226)  says :  *'  Jus  anulornm  ingenui- 

imaginon    praestat    salvo    iure    patroni 

liberorum."      And   when  this  was 

estaWHikfd  by  lavr  as  all  that  the  privilege  of 

the  li^  really  meant,  the  competition  for  it  died 

oat,  aad  in  Justizuan's  time  all  free  men  could 

legally  wear  the  gold  ring  (Isid.  Orig.  xix.  32). 

Daring  the  early  empire  it  had  been  brought 

aboat  tkit  certain  positions  in  the  army  should 

kad  to  the  equestrian  dignity,  and  enable  the 

hriier  to  proceed  on  the  equestrian  career,  which 

flight  iCHilt  in  his  obtaining  one  of  the  higher 

fncaratonhipa.  One  of  these  was  the  tribwMtus 

fajMM.    Thu5  Jurenal  says  (vii.  88)  of  Pnris : 

"Soaestri  digitos    ratum    circumligat  auro/' 

vh&ch  means  '*the  ring  (ie.  equestrian  rank) 

«BBi  by  six  months'  service."  (See  Mayor's  note.) 

[Fafl  details  on  this  point  will  be  found  in  the 

ihifler   of   Hirschfeld's    VencaltungsjeKhichUj 

mtidtdf  **  Die  procuratorische  Cnrri^rc."!    But 

hf  Hadrian's  time,  as  we  saw,  the  gold  nng  did 

nt  carry  with  it  equestrian  dignity.     It  was 

taly  a  kign  of  qnasi-ingenuitas,  and  as  such  was 

prea  to  all  the  soldiers  by  Septimius  Sevens, 

lA  197  (Herodian,  iii.  8,  5).    The  soldiers  at 

aH  times  appear  to  have  worn  the  iron  ring 

(ApikPtot.  104). 

F«r  innumerable  examples  of  class-omnments 
(neh  as  swords,  spurs,  &c.)  gradually  coming 
to  he  used  by  all  classes  promiscuously,  by  en- 
enachment,  in  s]iite  of  interdicts,  see  Herbert 

VSMMer,  Ceremoniil  Institutions,  chapter  ix.,  who 
liadcs  there  to  the  itu  anuii  aurei,  (Fortunlus 
Uertos,  De  Annvlis  Antiquis,  Utini,  1614,  1645 ; 
Btidi,  De  Aftnuionun  ortffine.  Lips.  1614; 
Brchnann,  De  AnmUif,  Slerici,  1657  ;  Curtius, 
Dir  Aaaiifts5^iifti^ina,  Ant verp.  1706;  Hermann, 
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Griich,  Ani'qu,  iv.»  p.  197  ;  Bdttiger,  Aiftina,  Ii. 
p.  157  seq, ;  becker-Gfill,  Charikies,  i.  306  ff. ; 
Gailus,  ii.  21,  iii.  243  ff, ;  King,  Handbook  of 
Engraved  Qems,  1885 ;  Burmann,  De  Jure  Awm- 
hrumj  Traj.  ad  Rhen.,  1734 ;  Lange,  Horn, 
Alterth,  ii.  8,  163 ;  Marquardt,  Privatleben,  68o 
ff*. ;  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  s.  v.)  [L.  C.  P.] 
APAG'EU  (dirdTfAoi).  [Aoela.] 
APAGCXGE  (Arayso^)  ^^  the  act  of  ar- 
resting a  person  and  carrymg  him  off  to  prison. 
It  was  usually  carried  out  by  the  magistrate  or 
his  officer,  whether  after  Mti^is,  or  the  laying 
of  a  written  information,  or  by  ^^^^o'ls,  when 
the  prosecutor  applied  first  to  the  magistrate 
and  conducted  him  to  the  spot  where  the  cap- 
ture was  to  be  effected  [Endkixis].  As  a  law 
term,  itwaywyii  had  also  a  more  technical  mean- 
ing as  distinguished  from  Mti^ts  and  i^ltVlou. 
In  certain  specified  cases  the  complainant  was 
allowed  to  apprehend  at  his  own  risk  a  culprit 
caught  flagrante  delicto  (Jif  avro^dp^},  and 
carry  him  off  to  prison  or  bring  him  before  n 
magistrate,  ailerwards  giving  the  particulars  «>f 
the  charge  in  writing.  If  the  prosecutor  failed 
to  obtain  a  Hfth  of  the  votes  on  the  trial  which 
followed,  he  forfeited,  as  usual,  1000  drachmae ; 
but  in  this  instance  he  ran  the  further  risk  of 
resistance  from  a  powerful  criminal.  Hence  it 
was  the  remedy  only  of  the  strong  and  self- 
reliant.  (Dem.  c  Androt,  p.  601,  §  26:  com- 
pare c,  Aristocr,  p.  047,  §  80;  c.  Timocr, 
pp.  735-6,  §§  113,  114;  Boeot,  de  Nom,  p.  998, 
§  14.)  To  check  the  cruelties  of  private  ven- 
geance, no  man  might  imprison  another  in  his 
own  house.  (Dem.  c.  Aristocr,  p.  630,  §  32; 
p.  647,  S  80.) 

This  summary  kwayvyii  was  allowed  only  in 
the  case  of  the  most  atrocious  and  usually 
capital  crimes:  tceucovpyoit  ol  rii  fi4yi<rra  Hi- 
Kovyrts  are  the  phraises  of  the  grammarians. 
Such  were  murder  or  attempted  murder,  man- 
stealing,  house-breaking  (ivSpo^i^oi.  &y8pairo- 
Sioraf,  'rotx^pvxoi)f  aggravated  assault,  such  as 
that  described  in  the  Conon  of  Demosthenes 
(«uxfa),  and  robbery  with  violence  or  at  night. 
Simple  theft  in  the  day-time  was  only  liable  to 
itway<0yii  when  the  value  of  the  stolen  goods 
exceeded  50  drachmas,  except  in  cases  where 
property  in  exposed  situations  was  protected  by 
special  laws  making  10  drachmas  the  limit; 
among  these,  stealing  clothes  or  utensils  from 
the  public  baths  or  gymnasia,  and  stores  from 
the  harbours,  are  specified.  (Dem.  c.  Timocr. 
/.  c. ;  ^  T«i'  AonroSvrwy  iiTttyttyij,  c.  Conon, 
init.)  To  these  may  be  added  homicides  re- 
turning from  banishment  without  a  legal  pardon 
(Dem.  c  Aristocr.  p.  630,  §  31),  the  grosser 
forms  of  impiety  and  sacrilege  (&<r(/8c7f,  Up6» 
<rvAof,  id.  c  Androt.  p.  601,  §  27),  and  trvic^ 
^tdyroi  in  certain  cases  {rhp  trvieo^arrowra  rolt 
ifA'w6povs*  i<l.  e.  Theocrin.  p.  1324,  §  10).  Some 
other  alleged  instances  rest  upon  doubtful  <  r 
misinterpreted  passages.  Thus,  it  baa  been 
wrongly  inferred  from  a  so-called  "law"  (ap. 
Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  733,  §  105)  that  kffrpa- 
rem  and  icditCMrif  yovietv  came  under  this  rule. 
We  know  from  the  text  of  Demosthenes  (/.  c. 
§  103)  that  the  punishment  for  these  offences 
was  drififo,  involvmg  exclusion  from  the  Ecclesia 
and  from  certain  sacred  rights;  and  it  is  the 
trespassing  upon  forbidden  precincts,  not  the 
original  olences,  to  which  this  penalty  is  assigned 
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by  the  orator.  Aeschines  mentions  the  ktaywyii 
of  the  cormptors  of  vouth  (c.  Timarch,  §  43), 
and  of  adulterers  ({&.  $  91):  the  former  of  these 
is  likely  enough,  but  the  injured  husband,  as  is 
known,  might  carry  his  vengeance  much  beyond 
simple  imprisonment  [Adulterxuh'].  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe,  on  the  strength  of*  a  passage  of 
uncertain  authorship,  that  a  fiiroutos  might  be 
summarily  arrested  on  the  bare  suspicion  of  not 
baring  paid  his  iirroiKiow :  the  act,  if  it  really 
took  place,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  mere 
lawless  violence  ([Dem.]  c  Aristog.  L  p.  787,  §  57). 
And  when  we  read  the  half-playful  remark, 
that  Socrates  in  any  other  state  of  Greece  would 
have  been  imprisoned  as  a  magician  (ja^  t»  its 
y6fis  i.itaxB*iiis,  Plat.  Meno^  80  B),  we  must 
not  take  this  as  a  serious  contribution  to  the 
Attic  bw  of  iatay«tyfi. 

The  magistrates  before  whom  such  cases  were 
brought  were  generally  the  Eleven  (Lex  ap. 
Dem.  c  Timocrat.  L  c  ;  Lys.  c  Agorat,  §  85  f), 
or  the  Thesmothetae  (Dem.  c.  Aristocr,  /.  c). 
Charges  of  &<r^i3eia,  whether  by  ietntpty^  or 
otherwise,  came  regularly  before  the  king-archon 
(Dem.  c  AndroL  L  c).  The  complainant  was  said 
iitdy^uf  r^r  kwceyotyfiv :  the  magistrates,  when 
they  allowed  it,  wapaid^atrBcu  (Lys.  /.  c).  The 
itraymyii  before  the  Senate,  mentioned  by 
Andoddes  ((U  Myst.  §  91),  must  be  pronounced, 
with  Westermann,  not  to  be  clearly  explained. 
The  punishment  of  Kcucovpyoi  was  almost  always 
death,  but  we  sometimes  find  a  minor  penalty 
adjudged  by  rlfnitrts  or  assessment.  (Dem.  c. 
Timocr.  p.  732,  §  103;  Antiph.  de  caede  Herod, 
§10.) 

We  are  not  required  to  assign  this  technical 
sense  of  kmyttyii  to  every  passage  where  the 
word  itxdy^ty  occurs.  Professor  Jebb  indeed 
appears  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  right  of 
arrest  without  previous  Mtt^ts  or  written 
plaint.  But  the  passage  of  the  Androtionea 
seems  explicit  on  this  point;  and  we  have, 
besides,  the  express  testimony  of  the  gram- 
marians and  the  general  consensus  of  modem 
scholars  (Harpocrat.,  Hesych.,  Suid.,  Bekk. 
Aneod,  i.  200,  414 ;  Schumann,  Antiq.  i.  479 ; 
Westermann  in  Pauly,  iiL  137 ;  Caillemer  in  D. 
and  S. ;  Jebb,  Att.  Or.  i.  57,  n.).  The  passage  in 
Lysias  (c.  Agorat,  I,  c.)  deals  with  a  case  in 
which  iiirayt^  followed  Iv5ci(is,  but  by  no  means 
proves  that  this  was  always  the  rule.*  [W.  W.] 

APATESEOS  TOU  DEMOU  GRAPHfi 
(iTor^crctfi  rov  S^^iov  ypa^if),  a  public  prose- 
cution at  Athens  against  any  one  who  had  mb- 
Icd  the  people  by  false  statements  of  fact, 
quoting  imaginary  laws,  &c.  The  senate  and 
the  law-courts,  as  well  as  the  sovereign  Demos, 
were  included  in  its  operation  (Dem.  c, 
Aristocr,  p.  653,  §  97).  It  would  seem  that  it 
might  also  be  directed  against  generals  who, 
like  Miltiadcs  at  Paros,  failed  in  an  expedition 
which  they  had  themselves  suggested  (idy  rts 
rhp  Mifiof  6iro<rx^ft-fyos  4^awar^i<rpf  Dem.  c. 
Tinudh,  p.  1204,  §  67).  With  the  usual 
elasticity  of  Athenian  procedure,  it  might  be 
made  to  include  anything,  from  procuring  a 
capital  conviction,  as  of  the  six  generals  after 
Ar^inusae  (Xen.  Hdkn.  i.  7,  §  35),  to  inserting 
a  false  name  on  the  register  (Dem.  c.  Boeot,  de 

*  Much  of  the  abore  article  has  already  appeared  in 
the  writer's  notes  to  the  AndrUwn  and  Timocraia, 
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N<m,  p.  998,  §  12).  It  belonged  to  the  jnn 
diction  of  the  Thesmothetae,  and  the  poalt 
was  death  (Dem.  c.  Lept.  p.  487,  %  100 ;  p.  m 
§  135).  The  usual  mode  of  proceeding  was  b 
Probol^  (Xen.  /•  c)  or  Eisangelia  (Dem.  ( 
Timoth,  I  c).  [W.  W.] 

APATU'BL/L   (Jbratro^pm)    was   a  poUtia 
festival,  which  the  Atheniana  had  in  commo 
with  all  the  Greeks  of  the  lonisui  name  (Ueroi 
i.  147),  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Colopho 
and  EphesuB.     It  was  celebrated  in  the  moot 
of  Pyanepsion,  and  lasted  for  three  days.    Tb 
origin  of  this  festival  is  related  in  the  iollowin 
manner: — ^About  the  year  1100  B.C.,  the  Ath< 
niana  were  carrying  on  a  war  against  the  Boec 
tians,  concerning  the  district  of  Cilaenae,  oi 
according  to  others,  respecting  the  little  tovi 
of  Oenoe.    The  Boeotian  Xanthios,  or  Xantho: 
challenged  Thymoetes,  king  of  Attica,  to  singl 
combat;    and  when  he  refused,  Melanthos,  i 
Messenian  exile  of  the  house  of  the  Nelids,  offerei 
himself  to  fight  for  Thymoetes,  on  conditioi 
that,  if  victorious,  he  should  be  the  successor  U 
Thymoetes.    The  offer  was  accepted ;  and  whei 
Xanthios  and  Melantbos  began  the  engagement 
there  appeared  behind  Xauthios  a  man  in  tJi( 
Tpoyi?,  the  skin  of  a  black  goat.    Melanthoi 
reminded  his  adversary  that  he  was  violating 
the  laws  of  single  combat  by  having  a  com- 
panion ;  and  while  Xanthios  looked  around.  He- 
tanthos  slew  the  deceived  Xanthios.     From  that 
time,  the  Athenians  celebrated  two  festivali^— 
the  Apaturia,  and  that  of  Dionysoe  Melanaegis, 
who  was  believed  to  have  been  the  man  who 
appeared  behind  Xanthios.     This  is  the  story 
related    by    the    Scholiast    on     Aristophaocs 
(Acham,  146).    This  tradition  has  given  rise  to 
a  false  etymology  of  the  name  Ajrcrro^/Ma,  whidi 
was  formerly  considered   to   be   derived  from 
awaray^  to  deceive.     All  modem  critics,  how- 
ever (MuUer,  Dorians^  i.  5,  4 ;  Welcker,  Aeacktfi 
TrU,  p.  288),  agree  that  the  name  is  composed 
of  a=^&iuiy  and  irccr^pio,  which  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  what  Xenophon  {Hetien,  i.  7,  §  S) 
says  of  the  festival :  *Ep  ols  (jkwcerovolois)  of  re 
irar4p€S  K<d  d  mryy^i^h  l^ctcri  v^wiv  «Mm. 
According  to  this  derivation,  it  is  the  festival  at 
which  the  phratriae  met,  to  discuss  and  settle 
their  own  affairs.     But,  as  every  citizen  was  a 
member  of  a  phratria,  the   festival  extended 
over  the  whole  nation,  who  assembled  aooorditig 
to    phratriae,       Welcker    (Anhang    x.    TWo?. 
p.  200),  on  account  of  the  prominent  part  which 
Dionysos  takes   in  the  '  legend  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  Attic  Apaturia,  conceives  that  it 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  families  be- 
longing to  the  Dionysian  tribe  of  the  A^oorcs 
had  been  registered  among  the  citizens. 

The  first  day  of  the  festival,  which  probably 
fell  on  the  eleventh  of  the  month  of  Pyanepsion^ 
was  called  Zopwia  or  96pn€ia  (Athen.  iv.  P*  l^^' ^  ^ 
Hesych.  and  Suid.  s.  v.) ;  on  which  every  citiien 
went  in  the  evening  to  the  phratrium,  or  to  the 
house  of  some  wealthy  member  of  his  ovm 
phratria,  and  there  enjoyed  the  supper  prepared 
for  him.  (Aristoph.  Acham,  146.)  That  the 
cup-bearers  {o}if6irrai)  were  not  idle  on  thi« 
occasion,  may  be  seen  from  Photius  (Lexic  s.  tf, 
Aopv/a). 

The  second  day  was  called  hfdpfnca  ^J^ 
p€iy),  from  the  sacrifice  offered  on  this  day  to 
Zeus,  sumamed  ^pdrptos,  and  to  Athens,  sal 
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—"*■*—■  to  Dionyio*  Uclana^ii.  Thi<  wu  ■ 
■tat*  MCTtfice,  ID  which  all  citiuDi  took  parL 
n*  daj  was  chiiflj  dcTotcd  to  the  gixU,  abd  to 
il  noit,  pohafiBt  be  confiDid  what  Harpocration 
(i.  •-  Aafods)  mention*,  tram  the  Atthia  of 
Uiv,  thst  the  Atlieiiiui*  at  tlie  apatpria  naed 
ta  4ic«  qdendidlj',  kjndia  torches  on  tha  &Itar 
*C  HqihatrtM,  aitd  lacTifico  and  sing  in  hoDoni 
■f  U&  Proclaa  on  Plato  (2Tm.  p.  21  B),  ia 
ifpHtioB  to  all  other  anthoritiea,  oil*  the  Brtt 
i^  ^  the  Apataria  iri^ptura^  and  the  aecond 
l^rU,  which  U,  perhxp*,  wUuDg  more  than  a 
d^rf  hk  pen. 

0*  th  thiid  day,  called  ■oipwrii  (jtaupoi), 
AUtoi  born  in  that  year,  in  the  fiunitlea  or 
tk>  phntnae,  or  nuh  w  were  not  jet  regu- 
toel,  were  taktD  bjr  their  fathers,  or  in  their 
^Mooe  bf  their  ttpmentatiTa  (nupiei),  before 
tb  owmbled  memben  of  the  phratrio.  For 
nwj  child  a  iheep  or  goat  was  sacrificed^  The 
lidtn  wai  called  /teior,  aod  he  who  sacrificed  it 
^»T1  fa  (juixyrftir).  It  i«  said  that  the 
liaiBns  oot  allowed  to  be  below  (Harpocrst^ 
Gni,  Phot.  t.  V.  Hsu*),  or,  according  to  Pollm 
(SL  SS),  aboTe,  a  certain  weight.  Whenever 
laf  OBe  thooght  he  had  leason  to  oppoaa  the 
■iqitioD  of  the  child  into  the  phratria,  he 
Atad  the  ewe,  and,  at  the  same  time,  led  >n*j 
the  Tictim  frtna  the  altar.  (Dem.  c.  MacoA. 
f.  lOM,  §  14.)  If  the  members  of  the  phratria 
ftmd  the  objectims  to  the  reception  of  the 
dsld  to  be  saffideat,  the  lictim  was  removed  ; 
whei  ao  objectiooi  were  raised,  the  father,  or 
he  who  fop^ied  his  place,  wu  obUged  to  eitab- 
Bdi  bf  oath  that  the  child  nsa  the  ofiipTiiig 
«f  faee-hom  parenta  and  citizens  of  Athens. 
(liara,  Li  Sacnd.  Cirtm.  p.  100,  %  19;  Dem, 
b  £aM:  &  1315,  §  34.)  After  the  TJctim 
wxs  laaiEccd,  the  phratom  gave  their  votes, 
which  thtr  took  from  the  altar  of  Japiter  Phra- 
Iriia.  nn  the  majoritr  voted  against  the  re- 
ct[<n,  the  caiuc  might  be  tried  before  one  of 
the  emla  of  Athens  ;  and  if  the  claims  of  the 
caild  were  foimd  onobjeetionable,  its  name,  u 
TtU  as  that  of  the  father,  was  entered  in  the 
TFgider  of  the  phratrio,  and  those  who  had 
■i^cd  to  (Srct  the  exclusion  of  the  child  were 
lisUe  to  be  punished.  (Dem.  c.  Macarl.  p. 
IiITB,  {  82.)  Then  followed  the  distribution  of 
viae,  a>d  of  the  Tictim,  of  which  everj  phrntor 
rraJTcd  his  share ;  and  poems  were  recited  bj 
the  elder  boyo,  and  a  prize  was  given  to  him 
■ha  tcqnitted  himself  the  best  on  the  Accasion. 
(PUL  Tin.  p.  21  fi.)  On  this  day,  also,  llle- 
ptimate  children  on  whom  the  privileges  of 
.Uhodan  citizem  were  to  be  bestowed,  as  well 
•t  children  adopted  by  dtiiens,  and  newly 
irated  citizens,  were  introduced  ;  but  the  last, 
U  ^peai^  cddM  only  be  received  into  a  phratria 
'ba  tb^  had  previously  been  adopted  by  a 
citiMa;  ud  their  children,  when  Wn  by  a 
■Mhcr  who  was  a  citizen,  had  a  legitimate 
cUia  to  be  inscribed  ia  the  phratria  of  tbeir 
psadbther,  on  their  mother's  ride.  (Plutuer, 
BAr^,  p.  168.)  Id  later  times,  however,  tbe 
diSe^tita  of  being  admitted  into  a  phratria 
■m  to  have  been  greatl/  diminished. 

Soae  wtiten  have  added  s  fourth  day  to  this 
kUval,  ander  tbe  name  of  faiMa  (Hesych.  j.  v. 
'iamifia;  and  Simplicins  on  AtMoL  Phys.  iv. 
r-  J6T,  a) ;  but  this  ia  no  particular  day  of  the 
fiAiral,lia  f>i^Sa  tignifiea  natbing  else  huts 
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da*  aabsequent  to  an*  festiTal.  (See  RubnksD, 
Ad  Tim.  Lex.  Plat.  p.  119:  comp.  Stbomsnn, 
Griech.  Ait.  vol.  iu  p.  485 ;  A.  Mommsen,  Hear- 
tahgit,  p.  302  ff.)  [L  3.] 

APAU'LLA.    [HATaiiioitnni.1 

APELEUTHER08    {iM,\,<,9tpos).      [U- 

AFE'NB  <M"l)i  ■  carriage  with  foar  wheals 
(T(Tpd«uirXai  Mini,  Horn-  It.  Hi*.  3S4),  gene- 
rally drawn  by  mules  (Horn.  It.  I.  •;. ;  Od.  ri. 
72 ;  P«u*.  v.  8,  §  2  i  Schol,  ad  Pind.  Ot.  *.  8^ 
though  Sophoclea  (0.  T.  802)  speaks  of  an 
tiiripni  wtiAut^.  (Hcrmajin,  QriteK  Ant.  iv.' 
p.  483.)     rCcRRCS.]  [J.  H.  0.] 

APENIAUTISM08(iitf»u*Tiff/iii).  [Pno- 

SOU  DiKfi.] 

APEETA  XAVI8.    [Nav"-] 

A  PRY.  1,  A  cap  worn  by  the  fisminea  and 
solii  at  Borne.  The  auential  part  of  the  apei, 
to  which  alone  the  name  properly  belonged. 
was  a  painted  piece  of  olivs-wood,  the  base  of 
which  was  aarrDondeJ  nitb  a  lock  of  wool. 
This  was  worn  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  was 
held  there  either  by  tiliets  only,  or,  as  was  more 
commonly  the  case,  by  the  aid  of  a  cap  which 
fitted  the  head,  and  was  also  fasteDed  by  means 
of  two  itring*  or  bands,  which  were  catted 
apicula  or  offendket  (Feitos,  i.  tm.),  though  the 
latter  word  ii  also  interpreted  to  mean  a  kind  of 
button,  by  which  the  strings  were  fastened  under 
the  cWn,  (Comp.  SeiT,  ad  Am.  iL  683;  viii. 
664 ;  I.  270.) 

The  fiaminea  were  forbidden  hy  law  to  go 
into  public,  or  even  into  the  open  air,  without 
the  apex  (Gell.  i.  lb),  and  hence  we  lind  the 
eipreision  of  alicui  apictm  diatom  imponere  used 
ns  equivalent  to  the  appointment  of  a  tinmen 
diolis.  (Lit.  vi  41.)  Sulpidus  waa  deprived  of 
the  priesthood,  only  because  the  apei  fell  from 
his  head  whilst  he  was  aociiiicing.  (Val.  Mai. 
i.  1,  S  4.) 

DionysiuB  (ii.  TO)  describes  the  cap  as  being 
of  a  conies]  form.  On  ancient  monuments  we 
see  it  roand  as  well  as  conical.  From  its 
various  forms,  aa  shown  on  baa-reliefa  and  on 
coins  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who  as  prieats 
were  entitled  to  wear  it,  we  have  selected  lii 
for  tbe  anneied  woodcut.    The  middle  figure  ia 


pica,  or  caps  worn  by  the  FlamJnes  imil  SsUL 

from  a  bas-relief,  showing  one  of  the  salii  with 
s  rod  in  his  right  hand.  The  Albogalerus,  or 
slbus  galema,  was  a  white  cap  worn  by  tbe 
flamen  dialis,  mode  of   the   akin   uf  a   white 
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Tictim  sacrificed  to  Japiter,  and  had  the  apex 
fastened  to  it  by  means  of  a  olive-twig.  (Festus, 
8.  T.  Alhogakrus ;  Gell.  x.  15.) 

2.  Hence  ascd  in  wider  senses  as  (a)  the 
ridge  on  the  helmet  to  which  the  crest  was 
attached  (Verg.  Aen.  x.  270,  xii.  492 ;  Isidor. 
Orig.  xviii.  14,  2).  (6)  The  ridpa  6peh  of  the 
Persian  king  (Hor.  OJ.  i.  34,  14 ;  ui.  21,  20). 
(c)  A  hat  (Cic.  Leg.  i.  1). 

Apex  is  derived  from  the  old  verb  apere^ 
"  to  join "  (Serv.  ad  Aen,  x.  270,  and  FestasX 
and  from  it  was  formed  the  epithet  apicatuSf 
applied  to  the  flamen  dialis  by  Ovid  {Fast.  iil. 
197).  [J.  Y.]    [J.  H.  F.] 

APHAraESIS  EIS  ELEUTHERIAN 
(ikpaiptffts  (<t  i\fv0tpiay).    [EXAIBESEOS  DiK£.] 

APHAMIO'TAE.    [Cosmi.] 

APH'ANES  OUSIA  {ht^a^s  oMa)  and 
the  correlative  term  ^nxiKpk  obffla  have  been 
varioosly  explained.  First,  that  ii^ay^s  oMa 
answered  to  the  Koman  res  inoorporales  or  in- 
tangible property,  i.e.  rights.  [Dominium.] 
But  this  distinction  did  not  exist  in  the  older 
Roman  law,  and  it  is  still  less  likely  to  have 
occurred  to  the  simpler  legal  conceptions  of  the 
Greeks.  Secondly,  that  tfKOftph  oMa  denoted 
immovable  (in  English  law,  real)  property, 
iAoj^s  ohtria  movable  property  or  pprsonalty. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Bdckh,  K.  F.  Hermann, 
and  Schumann,  founded  on  the  express  testi- 
mony of  the  grammarians  (Harpocrat.,  Suid., 
Bekk.  Anecd.  i.  468) ;  and  it  is  by  much  the 
most  probable.  A  third  explanation,  originat- 
ing with  M.  de  Koutorga  {Essai  sur  Us  trape- 
z^8  Ott  banqtUers  cTAthhtes^  is  supported  by 
Caillemer  in  Darembere  and  Saglio:  that  ^orcp^ 
ohtrla  meant  unconcealed  property,  en  Svidence 
before  the  tax-gatherer;  iupcwiis  of  course  the 
reverse.  It  would  seem  that  this  view  rests 
upon  a  confusion  between  the  technical  legal 
phrase  ^a»tpk  oMa  and  the  ordinary  expres- 
sions ^euftphy  ipT^pcoy,  ^avtpk  xp^f-^'''^  ^^^ 
"  ready  money  "  or  "  balance  at  the  banker's," 
The  following  passages,  not  cited  by  M.  Cail- 
lemer, are,  we  think,  decisive  against  his 
view,  all  referring  to  the  conversion  of  real 
property  into  money : — Isaeus,  Philoctem,  §  38 ; 
Dem.  de  Pace,  p.  59,  §  8,  and  c.  Nausim.  p.  986, 
§  9.  The  words  of  Harpocration  are  worth 
quoting  for  their  brevity  and  clearness:  'A^oi^s 
obcria  Kot  ipayfpd  *  i^ewhs  M^''  ^  ^^  XP^M^^*  *^ 
(T^fuuri  Kol  (ncc^ccri,  ifHXMipi  9^  i  Ihfftun.  Schu- 
mann in  his  latest  work  (Antiq,  i.  180  n.,  E.  T.) 
remarks  on  <paM€pii  oMa  or  immovable  pro- 
perty :  *'  Thui  is  at  least  the  predominant  signi- 
fication of  the  expression,  although  it  is  some- 
times used  in  a  more  general  sense  of  all 
property  of  every  kind  which  was  not  con- 
cealed." He  refers,  as  does  M.  Caillemer,  to 
Isocr.  Trapezit,  §  7,  where  however  the  expres- 
sion is  rii  ^vtph  r&v  XP^M^^*'*'*  V^'  W.] 

APH'ETAE.    [Helotes.] 

APHLASTON  (i^AcuTTov).    [Navis.] 

APHOKMKS  DIKE'  (&4»of)^f/s  liicn)  was 
the  action  brought  against  a  banker  or  money- 
lender {rpa,xt(ymi)  to  recover  funds  advanced 
for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  as  banking 
capital.  Though  such  moneys  were  also  styled 
ira/Hiicara0^fcaf,  or  deposits,  to.  distinguish  them 
from  the  private  capital  of  the  banker  (i8l;a 
i^opiiiOy  there  is  an  essential  difference  between 
the  actions  i-^pfAtis  and  irapa«cara^in}f,  as  the 
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latter  implied  that  the  defendant  had  refused  t 
return  a  deposit  entrusted  to  him,  not  upMi  th 
condition  of  his  paying  a  stated  interest  for  it 
use,  as  in  the  former  cas«,  bat  merely  that  i 
might  be  safe  in  his  keeping  till  the  affiurac 
the  plaintiff  should  enable  htm  to  resume  it 
possession  in  security.  [Parakatathekk 
The  former  action  was  of  the  class  wp6t  riH 
and  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thesmo 
thetae.  The  speech  of  Demosthenes  in  behalf  < 
Phorroio  {Or,  36)  was  made  In  a  vapaypa^ 
against  an  action  of  this  kind.  See  the  Argv 
ment^  and  especially  §§  11,  12,  44.  Caillem« 
would  include  under  the  name  iupop/i^  mone 
lent  by  sleeping  partners  (en   commandite  i 

merchants    as    well    as    bankers    (9*^   &udi 

p.  29).  r.i.  S.  M.]    [W.  W.] 

APHRACTUS.    [Navis.] 

APHRODIS'IA  Cfiippoiiata\  festivals  cele 
brated    in    honour    of   Aphrodite,  in  a  freai 
number  of  towns  in  Greece,  but  particularly  ii 
the  island  of  Cyprus.     Her  most  ancient  templi 
was  at  Paphos,  which  was  built  by  Aeriss  o\ 
Cinyras,  in  whose  family  the  priestly  dignitj 
was  hereditary.      (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  3,  Annai,  iii 
62  ;  Maxim.  Tyr.  Serm.  83.)      No  bloody  sscri< 
fices  were  allowed  to  be  offered  to  her,  but  onl; 
pure  fire,  flowers,  and  incense   (Verg.  Aen,  I 
116);  and  therefore,  when  Tacitus  (ffi8t.v.3} 
speaks  of  victims,  we  must  either  suppose,  with 
Ernest i,  that  they  were  killed  merely  that  the 
priest  might  inspect  their  intestines,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  a  feast  to  the  persons  pre- 
sent at  the  festival.    At  all  events,  however, 
the  altar  of  the  goddess  was  not  allowed  to  he 
polluted  with  the  blood  of  the  victims,  which 
were  mostly  he-goats.    Mysteries  also  were  cele- 
brated at  Paphos  in  honour  of  Aphrodite;  snd 
those  who  were  initiated  offered  to  the  goddess 
a  piece  of  money,  and  received  in  return  a  mea- 
sure  of  salt  and  a  phallus.    In  the  roysteriff 
themselves,  they   received    instructions  fv  ry 
r^x^V  Mo«X"f?*    -^  second  or  new  Paphos  had 
been  built,  according  to  tradition,   after  the 
Trojan  war,  by  the  Arcadian  Agapenor;   and, 
according  to   Strabo  (xiv.   p.   683),  men  and 
women  from  other  towns  of  the  island  snem- 
bled  at  New  Paphos,  and  went  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  Old  Paphos,  a  distance  of  sixty  stadia; 
and  the  name  of  the  priest  of  Aphrodite,  ie/^rctp 
(Hesych.  s.  c),  seems  to  have  originated  in  his 
heading  this  procession.     AphrodUte  was  wor- 
shipped in  most  towns  of  Cyprus,  and  in  other 
parts    of   Greece,    such    as   Cythera,   Sparta, 
Thebes,  Elis,  &c;   and  though   no  Aphrodisia 
are  mentioned  in  these  places,  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  their  existence:  we  find  them  expressly 
mentioned  at  Corinth  and  Athens,  where  thev 
were  chiefly  celebrated  by  the  numerous  prosti- 
tutes.   (Athen.  xiii.  pp.  574,  579;  xiv.  p.  659.) 
Another  great  festival  of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis 
in  Sestus  is  mentioned  by  Musaeus  {Hero  anJ 
Leand.  42;  comp.  Hermann,  Gottesd,  Alterih' 
§  52,  24).  P"  SJ 

APLUSTRE.    PTavis.] 

APOB'ATES.    [Desultor.] 

APOCLE'TI  {ikw6K\rrroO.  [AftOUCTM 
FOEDUS,  p.  42,  a.] 

APODECTAE  (iwoJ^irroi),  the  Recdrers. 
were  public  o6Scers  at  Athens,  who  were  intro- 
duced by  Cleisthenes  in  the  place  of  the  sndent 
Colacretae  itcwXcuephm).     They  were  ten  in 
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ttmbtr,  OM  for  esch  tribe,  appointed  hy  lot; 
lui  tk«y  exerdaed  a  general  control  orer  the 
oUi«rotficera  of  the  rerenne.  Their  duty  was 
to  reorire  all  the  ordinarj  taxea  and  distribute 
ihmk  to  the  separate  branches  of  the  adminis- 
tntien,  which  were  entitled  to  them.  They 
accQfdiafly  kept  lists  of  persons  indebted  to 
tilt  state,  made  entries  of  all  monejs  that  were 
psid  in,  and  ensed  in  the  register  the  items 
^ch  bad  been  paid.  Thej  had  the  power  to 
ded^  canses  connected  with  the  subjects  under 
their  management ;  though,  if  the  matters  in  dis- 
^te  were  of  importance,  thej  were  obliged  to 
brag  them  for  decision  into  the  ordinarj  courts. 
(PoUax,  TiiL  97 ;  Eijfwu  i/l,  Harpocrat.,  Suid., 
Hesjch.  JL  1^;  Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  p.  750,  § 
162,  p.  762,  §  197 ;  Aeschin.  c  Ctet.  §  25 ; 
Aiistoi.  Poi.  Ti.  8,  S  6;  B«ckh,  P.  E.  p.  159; 
Schdnmn,  Antiq,  p.  417  ;   Grote,  ch.  31  (iii.  p. 

my.)  [w.  s.]  r  w.  w.] 

APODIDRASKINDA  (iamiapatridvBa),  the 
pBW  ef  hide  and  seek,  plajed  hj  the  children 
in  Greece,  exactly  as  in  our  days.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  a  painting  found  at  Herculaneum. 
(Pollux,  ix.  17 ;  cf.  ^vylp9a  or  ^wylvia,  Theogn. 
m  fid^k.  Anted,  p.  1353 ;  Ant  d'Arcol,  i.  tav. 
ixxol;  Dtarcmberg  and  Saglio,  s.  v.;  Hermaon, 
Gritdu  An^qu.  ir.>  p.  298).  [W.  S.] 

APODYTE'RIUM.    [Balseae,  p.  274.] 

APOGRAPHE'  (Awoypo^^)  is  literally  <<  a 
Ust,  or  register ;  "  but  in  the  language  of  the 
Attic  eonrta,  the  terms  iaroypd^€tp  and  ivwoypd- 
fsHlai  had  three  separate  applications :  —  1. 
'AM^pmpk  was  used  in  reference  to  an  accusation 
in  pabUc  matters,  more  particularly  when  there 
weresercral  defendants;  the  denunciation,  the 
bill  of  indictment,  and  enumeration  of  the 
accused  would  in  this  case  be  termed  apographs, 
mmd  differ  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  ordinary 
fi'ii^.  (Andoc.  de  MysL  13,  15,  17,  &c. ;  An- 
tiph.  de  O^oreuL  §  35  if. ;  Hesydi.  s.  v.  iaroypa/p^.) 
2.  it  implied  the  making  of  a  solemn  protest 
•r  asKitieei  before  a  magistrate,  to  the  intent 
that  it  might  be  preserved  by  him,  till  it  was 
required  to  be  giTen  in  evidence.  (Isae.  PhiloO' 
Um.  §  44;  Dem.  c.  Phaenipp,  pp.  1043,  §  10, 
1046,  §  24,  &c  ;  c  Macart  p.  1068,  §  54.)  3.  It 
was  a  specification  of  property,  said  to  belong  to 
the  state,  but  actually  in  the  possession  of  a 
pnrate  person;  which  specification  was  made 
with  a  Tiew  to  the  confiscation  of  such  property 
to  the  state.  (Lys.  pro  MUiU  ;  de  bonis  Aritioph. ; 
c  Pkihcr.y 

The  last  case  only  requir^  a  more  extended 
illvstratJcn.  There  would  be  two  occasions 
apoB  which  it  would  occur :  first,  when  a  person 
held  pubHc  property  without  purchase,  as  an 
iatmder;  and  secondly,  when  the  substance  of 
an  iadriiduai  was  liable  to  confiscation  in  conse- 
qacsMe  of  a  judicial  award,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
dttlared  state  debtor.  If  no  opposition  were 
•ftred,  the  apographs  would  attain  its  object, 
under  th*  care  of  the  magistrate  to  whose  office 
it  was  bronght;  otherwise,  a  public  action 
which  is  also  designated  by  the  same  title. 

In  a  canse  of  the  first  kind,  which  is  said  in 
cases  to  hare  also  borne  the  name  ir^cy 
lx<*  ^  'XfkMfi''^  ^ttl  v^a  rovra  <tif,  the  claimant 
gainst  the  state  bad  merely  to  prove  his  title 
to  the  property,  as  in  the  case  de  bonis  Aristo* 
fAoaif ;  and  with  this  we  must  class  the  case  of 
«  pemm  who  impagned  the  apograph^^  whereby 


the  substance  of  another  was,  or  was  proposed 
to  be,  confiscated,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a 
loan  by  way  of  mortgage  or  other  recognised 
security  upon  a  portion  of  it ;  or  that  the  part 
in  question  did  not  in  any  way  belong  to  the 
state  debtor,  or  person  so  mulcted,  "niis  kind 
of  opposition  to  the  apographs  is  illustrated  in 
the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Nicostratus, 
in  which  we  learn  that  Apollodorus  had  insti- 
tuted an  apographs  against  Arethusius,  for  non- 
payment of  a  penalty  incurred  in  a  former 
action.  Upon  this,  Nicostratus  attacks  the 
description  of  the  property,  and  maintains  that 
three  slaves  were  wrongly  set  down  in  it  as 
belonging  to  Aretiinsius,  for  they  were  in  fact 
his  own. 

In  the  second  case,  the  defence  could  of  course 
only  proceed  upon  the  alleged  illegality  of  the 
former  penalty ;  and  of  this  we  have  an  instance 
in  the  speech  of  Lysias,  for  the  soldier.  There 
Polyaenus  had  been  condemned  by  the  generals 
to  pay  a  fine  for  a  breach  of  discipline ;  and,  as 
he  did  not  pay  it  within  the  appointed  time,  an 
apograph€Xo  the  amount  of  the  fine  was  directed 
against  him,  which  he  opposes,  on  the  ground 
that  the  fine  was  illegal.  The  apographs  might 
be  instituted  by  an  Athenian  citizen;  but  if 
there  were  no  private  prosecutor,  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  demarchi  to  proceed  with  it  o£5cialIy. 
Sometimes,  however,  extraordinary  commis- 
sioners, as  the  0vAAoye7f  and  (i^nrraf,  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  The  suits  instituted 
against  the  opo^ropA^ belonged  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Eleven,  and  for  a  while,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Thirty,  to  that  of  the  Syndici. 
(np^r  rots  ffwiiicois  kwoypat^  itwoyoiUfmr, 
Lycurg.  quoted  by  Harpocration.)  The  further 
conduct  of  these  causes  would,  of  course,  in  a 
great  measure  depend  upon  the  claimant  being, 
or  not  being,  in  possession  of  the  proscribed 
property.  In  the  first  case  the  ivoypd^w,  in 
the  second  the  claimant,  would  appear  in  the 
character  of  a  plaintiff.  In  a  case  like  that  of 
Nicostratus  above  cited,  the  claimant  would  be 
obliged  to  deposit  a  certain  sum,  which  he  for- 
feited if  he  lost  his  cause  (iropaicara^oX^) ;  in 
all,  he  would  probably  be  obliged  to  pay  the 
costs  or  court  fees  (irpi/rarfia)  upon  the  same 
contingency. 

A  private  citizen,  who  prosecuted  an  indivi- 
dual by  means  of  &iro7pa^,  forfeited  a  thousand 
drachmas,  if  he  failed  to  obtain  the  votes  of 
one-fifth  of  the  dicasts,  and  reimbursed  the 
defendant  his  prytaneia  upon  acquittal.  In  the 
former  case,  too,  he  would  probably  incur  a 
modiHed  atimia,  i,e,  a  restriction  from  bringing 
such  actions  for  the  future.   [J.  S.  M.]  [W.  W.] 

APOI'KIA.      [COLONIA.] 

APOKERYXIS  (&voic^K»)  implies  the 
method  by  which  an  Athenian  fiither  could  dis- 
solve the  legal  tie  between  himself  and  his  son, 
and  disown  or  disinherit  him.  It  is  little  men- 
tioned by  the  older  writers ;  but  the  language 
of  Demosthenes  (c.  Boeot,  de  Kom.  p.  1006,  §  39) 
is  explicit  as  to  the  absolute  power  of  the  father 
over  the  status  of  the  son,  the  Attic  law  in  this 
respect  resembling  the  Roman.  Plato  proposes 
to  restrict  the  exercise  of  the  right  by  requiring 
the  preyious  vote  of  a  family  council  (Leg.  xi. 
928  E,  929  C).  According  to  the  author  of  the 
declamation  on  the  subject  (Airomypvrr^/tcyof), 
which  has  generally  been  attributed  to  Lucian, 
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tubstantial  reasons  were  required  to  insure  the 
ratification  of  such  extraordinary,  severitj. 
Those  suggested  in  the  treatise  referred  to  are, 
deficiency  in  filial  attention,  riotous  liTing,  and 
profligacy  generally.  A  subsequent  act  of  par- 
don might  annul  this  solemn  rejection ;  but  if  it 
were  not  so  avoided,  the  son  was  denied  by  his 
father  while  alive,  and  disinherited  afterwards. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  his  privileges 
as  to  his  tribe  or  the  state  underwent  any 
alteration.  The  court  of  the  archon  must  have 
been  that  in  which  causes  of  this  kind  were 
brought  forward,  and  the  rejection  would  be 
completed  and  declared  by  the  voice  of  the 
herald  (iamtfipvlai).  It  is  probable  that  an 
adoptive  father  also  might  resort  to  this  remedy 
against  the  ingratitude  of  a  son.  (Meier,  Att. 
Process,  p.  432,  kc)  [J.  S.  M.]    [W.  W.] 

apo£eipsis,  apoleipseos  dike 

{i.7r6\€0^tSf  kwoKtl^ms  ddni).  [DlYOBTlUM 
(Greek).] 
APOLLmAHES  LUDI.  [Ludi.] 
APOLL(yNIA  {'AwoXJi^pid)  is  the  name  of 
a  propitiatory  festival  solemnized  at  Sicyon,  in 
honour  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  of  which  Pau- 
sanias  (ii.  7,  §  7)  gives  the  following  account : — 
Apollo  and  Artemis,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Python,  had  wished  to  be  purified  at  Sicyon 
(^Aegialed) ;  but  being  driven  away  by  a  phantom 
(whence  in  after-times  a  certain  spot  in  the 
town  was  called  ^fios)^  they  proceeded  to  Car- 
maaos  in  Crete.  Upon  this  the  inhabitants  of 
Sicyon  were  attacked  by  a  pestilence,  and  the 
seers  ordered  them  to  appease  the  deities.  Seven 
boys  and  the  same  number  of  girls  were  ordered 
to  go  to  the  river  Sythas,  and  bathe  in  its 
waters;  then  to  carry  the  statues  of  the  two 
deities  into  the  temple  of  Peitho,  and  from 
thence  back  to  that  of  Apollo.  Similar  rites, 
says  Pausanias,  still  continue  to  be  observed ; 
for  at  the  festival  of  Apollo  the  boys  go  to  the 
river  Sythas,  and  carry  the  two  deities  into  the 
temple  of  Peitho,  and  thence  back  to  that  of 
Apollo. 

Although  festivals  under  the  name  of  Apol- 
lonia,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  are  mentioned  in  no 
other  place,  still  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
existed  under  the  same  name  in  other  towns  of 
Greece.  [L.  S.] 

APOPEMP8I8  (i«-<^«/4ii).  [DivoRTiUM.] 
APOPH'ASIS  (dv6ipcuri$^  with  the  by-form 
drS^xtvffts),  a  declaration,  was — (1)  The  pro- 
clamation of  the  decision  which  the  majority  of 
the  judges  came  to  at  the  end  of  a  trial,  and 
was  apparently  made  by  a  herald  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  presiding  magistrate  (Lucian,  pro 
Imagin,  §  29).  The  decisions  of  arbitrators 
(diamp-al)  were  called  by  the  same  name 
(Dem.  c.  Apatur.  p.  899,  §§  20,  21).  (2)  Such 
proclamations  being  generally  made  on  court 
days,  dT6^€uris  came  to  mean  the  day  on  which 
the  trial  took  place.  (Dem.  o.  Everg,  p.  1153, 
§  45.)  (3)  The  word  was  also  employed 
to  indicate  the  account  of  a  person's  property, 
which  was  obliged  to  be  given  when  an  antidonis 
was  demanded.    [Amtidosis.]  [W.  W.] 

APOPH'OEA  (diro4»op<i),  which  properly 
means  "produce  or  profit'*  of  any  kind,  was 
used  at  Athens  to  signify  the  profit  which 
accrued  to  masters  from  their  slaves.  It  thus 
signified  the  sum  which  slaves  paid  to  their 
masters  when  they  laboured  on  their  own  ac- 
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count,  and  the  sum  which  masters  received 
when  they  let  out  their  slaves  on  hire  either  for 
the  mines  or  any  other  kind  of  labour,  and  also 
the  money  whidi  was  paid  by  the  state  for  tba 
use  of  the  slaves  who  served  in  the  fleet.  (An- 
doc  de  Jfyat  §  38 ;  Aeschin.  c  Tbnaroh.  $  97 ; 
Xen.  £ep,  Aih.  i.  11.)  Further  details  are 
given  in  Dem.  c  Aphh,  i.  pp.  816-819;  c 
A'toos^.  p.  1253 ;  Xen.  de  Vect.  iv.  14,  in  which 
passages,  however,  the  name  dwo^opk  docs  not 
occur.  '  (Comp.  BOckh,  P.  E,  p.  72.)  The  term 
apophora  was  also  applied  to  the  money  which 
was  paid  by  the  allied  states  to  Sparta,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  aeainst  the  Per- 
sians. When  Athens  acquired  we  supremacy, 
these  moneys  were  called  ^pou  (Bdckh,  Kik. 
p.  396.)  [W.  S.]    [W.W.] 

APOPHOBE^A.  1.  (tfa-o^pin-a).  presents 
which  were  given  to  friends  at  the  end  of  so 
entertainment,  to  take  home  with  them.  (Pe- 
tron.  56 ;  Ambros.  Exhort.  Virg.  1.)  Although 
the  name  is  Greek,  the  custom  is  Roman,  for 
Athenaeus  expressly  tells  us  that  when  Cleopatra 
presented  to  Antony  and  his  staff  the  gold  and 
silver  dinner  service  which  they  had  been  using 
at  a  banquet  in  Cilicia,  she  was  imitating  a 
Roman  usage  (Athen.  iv.  p.  148  a ;  vL  p.  229  c) ; 
and  the  other  instances  on  record  of  apophorela 
belong  to  Roman  society,  and  to  the  times  of  the 
£mpire.  The  14th  Book  of  Martial  consists 
of  an  introductory  epigram  and  222  distichs, 
each  describing  and  designed  to  accompany  one 
of  these  presents,  which  range  from  nuts  to 
works  of  art  and  slaves.  The  first  epigram 
spealu  of  the  Saturnalia  as  the  special  time  for 
their  distribution.  So  Vespasian  used  to  present 
them  to  men  on  the  Saturnalia,  to  women  on 
the  Matronalia.  (Suet.  Vesp.  19;  Avg.  75.) 
They  were  also  given  at  weddings  (Jnv.  tL 
203,  Schol.).  Caligula  gave  2,000,000  sestero^ 
to  the  circus  charioteer  Eutychus  in  apophoretis 
(Suet.  Calig.  55).  Symmochus  {Ep.  ii.  8I» 
V.  56,  ix.  119,  Migne)  uses  apopkoreta  snd 
apophoreticttm  for  presents  made  on  other  occa- 
sions. 

2.  (jkwo^MfyfiTii)f  mentioned  by  Isidore  (Orig.  xx. 
4)  as  a  kind  of  plate  a  Graecis  a  ferendo  poma 
vel  cUiqmd  nominatOy  est  enim  pkma.    [J.  H.  F.] 

APOPHRADES  HEMERAI  {d^o<^piifs 
7ifi4pm\  unlucky  or  unfortunate  days  {dies 
nefastiy,  on  which  no  public  business,  nor  anj* 
important  afiairs  of  any  kind,  were  transacted  at 
Athens.  Such  were  the  kst  three  days  but  one 
of  every  month,  and  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the 
month  Thargelion,  on  which  the  Plynteria  were 
celebrated.  (Lys.  Fr,  31 ;  Plat.  Leg,  vu.  p.  800  D; 
Xen.  HeUen.  i.  4,  §  12;  Etym.  M.  p.  131,  13; 
Plut.-4/ct6.34;  Lucian,  Pseudolog,  13;  Schomann, 
Assemblies,  p.  50.)  [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

APOER&ESEOS  DIKE'  (dxopp^^s 
«(io»).  The  term  dwSppritns,  "prohibition,"  has 
a  technical  meaning  in  Attic  law  in  connexion 
with  the  sale  of  landed  property.  Public  notice 
was  required  to  be  given  of  every  such  sale,  for 
the  protection  of  mortgagees  and  other  creditors; 
and  any  one  having  a  claim  upon  the  esis^ 
might  interdict  the  sale  by  an  dit6pffti9is»  '^ 
vendor,  on  the  other  hand,  had  his  remedy 
against  fraudulent  or  malicious  obstruction  ib 
an  action  for  damages,  called  dxoppii^ttn  ^' 
(Pollux,  viii.  59;  Isae.  Or.  2  (Mened.),  §§  '^ 
29;  Dem.  c.  Nicostr.  p.  1249,  §  10;  OailI«n»«' 
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in  R^me  dr  Z^uJaUon,  1871,  p.  657,  mad  (fv. 
D.  and  &)  [W.  Wj 

APOBRHETA  (dw4p^a%  Utenllj  ^things 
(abadd^Bf"  has  two  pecidiar,  bat  widely  difier- 
eot,  acceptations  in  the  Attic  dialect.    In  one  of 
tkeae  H  implies  contraband  goods,  ue,  those  of 
flich  the  export  (not  the  import)  was  prohi- 
bited.   The  diief  of  these  were  com  (of  which 
there  was  a   steady  importation)  and  articles 
and  ia  the  building  and  equipment  of  the  fleet. 
h  enameration  of  these  at  different  periods  of 
Atbenuui  historj  is  giren  by  BiSckh  (P.  E.  pp. 
93-4  ;  compare  Aristoph.  Eq.  282,  JSon.  362  ff.). 
In  tke  other  sense,  it  denotes  certain  contu- 
ntlioas  epithets,  from  the  application  of  which 
Hh  the  Uriog  and  the  dead  were  protected  by 
special    laws    (Meier,    Att.  Process,    p.    482). 
AsMBg  tliese,  d^po^vost  wtcrpaXolas,  and  /ai;- 
fpKXsiof  are  certainly  to  be  reckoned ;  and  other 
tBrda,  as   ^hifo/rris,  Xstroi^TTis,  and    dtfipawo' 
im^  thoQgn  not  expressly  named  in  the  law, 
sttm  to  hare  been  equally  actionable.    (Lys.  c. 
naDBm.i§§l,2,6ff:;iL§§aff.)   The  penalty 
fot  sang  these  words  was  a  fine  of  500  drachmas 
(bocr.  m  LockiL  §  5 ;  Lys.  e.  Theomn.  2,  §  12), 
Roorenble  in  an  action  for  abosiye  language 
{tMtiff^ptasy,     It  is  surmised  that  this  fine  was 
iacaned  by  Meidias  in  two  actions  on  the  occa- 
aaa  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  (tin  Mid,  p.  540, 
{ 104,  p.  54S,  §  114;  see  also  Hudtwalcker,  De 
DiadeL  p.  150).  [J.  S.  M.]    [W.  W.] 

APOSTA'SIOU  DIKE'  (dieoarturtov  9licfi), 
Tim  is  the  only  private  suit  which  came,  as  far 
m  we  know,  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
\kt  polemarch.     (Aristot.  de  Ath.  Sep.  quoted 
Itj  Harpocrat.)      It  could  be  brought  against 
Mae  but  a  freedman  (drf Xc^epo;),  uid  the  only 
proMcator  permitted  to  appear  was  the  citizen 
to  whan  he  hod  been  indebted  for  his  liberty, 
■aloB  this  privilege  was  transmitted  to  the  sons 
of  toA.  ibrmer  master.    The  tenor  of  the  accu- 
latini  was,  that  there  had  been  a  default  in  duty 
to  tbe  prosecutor ;  but  what  attentions  might 
beduBMd  from  the  £reedman,  we  are  not  in- 
krrobi.    It  is  said,  however,  that  the  greatest 
defict  of  this  kind  was  the  selection  of  a  patron 
(sporrdnfs)  other  than  the  former  master.    If 
cocficted,  Uie  defendant  was  publicly  sold  (Dem. 
c  Aristog.  i.  p.  790,  §  77);   but  if  he  was 
acquitted,  the   unprosperous  coimexion  ceased 
£sr  ever,  and  the  fireedman  was  entitled  to  the 
Atll  ^iviieges  of  a  /jl4toikos.    The  patron  could 
also  summarily  punish  the  above-mentioned  de- 
liaquendes  of  his  freedman  by  private  incar- 
eeratioo  without  any  legal  award  (Pollux,  viii. 
35;  Harpocrat.,  Suid.  s.  o.  airoirrafflov). 

The  iioareurlov  iUetif  against  an  iwcXs^pof , 
shoold  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  ypii^ 
^fmrraaiamy  a  public  action  brought  against  a 
pJrmans*  Both  are  mentioned  in  Demosth.  c. 
LaeriL  p.  940,  $  48.  [J.  S.  M.]    [W.  W.] 

APOBTOLEIS  (&stNrroA.c7f),  ten  commis- 
^nersy  chosen  out  of  the  body  of  Athenian 
citixens  without  distinction  of  tribes,  in  order 
to  secure  the  efficiency  and  promptitude  of  a 
naval  expedition  (jkw6m'oKo$)  which  had  been 
voted.     They  were  thus  an  extraordinary  autho- 
rity, appointed  bv  decree  of  the  people.   (Btfckh, 
Urhmien  iSber  'das  Seewesen,  p.  466;    Hudt- 
walcker, de  Diaetet,   p.   71 ;   Meier  and  Schd- 
mKon^  AtL  Process^  p.  112,  with  Lipsius'  note 
ii  the  new  ed.)    They  had  the  power,  in  certain 
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cases,  of  imprisoning  a  trierarch  who  neriected 
to  furnish  his  ship  properly  (Dem.  de  Cor,  p. 
262,  §  107,  with  the  scholia) ;  they  controUed 
the  giving  oat  of  stores  from  the  dockyards  for 
this  purpose,  and,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
senate,  they  decided  any  disputes  which  arose 
when  a  ship  was  handed  on  from  one  trierarch 
to  another.  In  time  of  peace  these  duties  were 
probably  discharged  by  the  ^i/AfXi|Tal  rStv 
ifc«pf«y,  an  inferior  body  chosen  by  lot.  (Dem. 
c  Everq,  et  Mnes,  pp.  1147,  §  26,  1149,  §  33, 
1150,  §  37;  de  Cor.  J\nerarch.  p.  1229,  §  4; 
B({ckh,  P,  i:.  p.  543;  Schtfmann,  Aniiq,  i. 
426,  n.) [W.S.]   rW.  W.] 

APOTHE'CA  (JkitoHicri),  a  storehouse  or 
magazine  (Thuc  vi.  97 ;  ac  PhU.  iL  27,  Vatm. 
5 ;  Dig.  33,  7,  12 ;  Vulg,  Par,  1,  27,  28,  &c) 
for  books  (Luc  Indoct.  5) ;  a  burial-place  (id. 
Contempl,  22);  especially  a  place  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  house  in  which  the  Romans  kept 
their  wine  in  amphorae.  It  was  usually  above 
the  fumarium,  since  it  was  thought  that  the 
passage  of  the  smoke  through  the  room  tended 
greatly  to  increase  the  flavour  of  the  wine. 
(Colum.  i.  6,  §20;  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  8,  11,  Sat, 
ii.  5,  7).  Hence  Horace's  expression  {Carm.  iii. 
21,  7)  DesoendCf  testa.  The  apotheca  was  thus 
quite  distinct  from  the  oetta  tinariOf  in  which 
wine  was  kept  in  dolia  and  cupae  until  it  was 
fit  to  be  bottled  (diffundere),  as  we  should  say, 
into  the  amphoraef  or,  if  it  was  not  considered 
good  enough  to  mature  (aeiatemferre),  was  drunk 
straight  from  the  larger  vessels.  (Becker-GoU, 
6fa//ttf,  iiL  pp.  50, 427.)         [W.S.]  [J.  H.  F.] 

APOTHECySIS  (iatoOiwris,  consecratio),  the 
enrolment  of  a  man  amongst  the  gods. 

While  among  the  free  Greeks  and  Romans  all 
the  dead  were  regarded  as  becoming  in  a  sense 
gods  (x^^f'^^h  ^  manes)  and  dwelling  in  a  sub- 
terranean abode,  and  received  duteous  worship 
from  the  family  at  the  family  hearth,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  founders  of  cities  and  great 
benefactors  of  cities  were  honoured  by  the  city 
with  sacrifices  and  festivals  (e,g.  Brasidas  at 
Arophipolis,  Thuc.  v.  11),  the  privilege  of  a 
celestial  abode  was  regarded  as  belonging  only 
to  those  who  had  performed  great  exploits  in  the 
service  of  humanity.  This  privilege  attached 
to  very  few:  Hercules  is  an  example.  But 
under  despotisms,  such  as  that  of  the  East  and 
Eeypt,  the  case  is  different.  For  there  the  king, 
who  was  generally  also  priest,  liring  in  isolation, 
regarded  with  awe  and  terror,  slave-master  of 
his  subjects,  was  naturally  looked  on  as  a  being 
vastly  if  not  radically  different  from  the  rest, 
and  so  was  considered  to  become  a  god  when 
dead.  To  the  polytheistic  ancients,  who  did 
not  believe  in  any  impassable  gulf  between 
divinity  and  humanity,  this  did  not  mean  much 
more  than  that  the  great  social  distinctions  in 
this  life  were  kept  up  in  the  next.  The  kings 
even  came  to  be  regarded  as  gods  while  alive. 
Here  then  are  the  conditions  under  which  deifica- 
tion prevails,  viz.  a  people  who  are  inclined  to 
submission,  and  among  whom  accordingly  great 
social  distinctions  arise. 

So  in  historical  times  among  the  Greeks,  who 
worshipped  Adrasteia  and  were  wise,  deification 
was  slow  in  appearing.  Lysander  is  the  first 
we  hear  of:  he  got  divine  honours  from  the 
people  of  Asia  Minor  (Plut.  Lys.  18).  A  temple 
was  raised  to  Philip  of  Macedon  in  the  Altis  at 
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OlympU  (Pans.  t.  20,  {  5).  Demetrius  Polior*  I 
cetcs  was  deified  at  Athens  (see  the  hymn  in 
Athen.  p.  253  a ;  and  Grote,  xiL  205  seq,)  and 
Sicyon  (Diod.  xz.  102).  But  it  is  among  that 
portion  of  the  Greek  race  which  conquered  and 
amalgamated  with  the  Eastern  peoples  that  we 
find  deification  quite  common,  a  sign  of  the 
Greeks  becoming  Asianized.  Alexander  the  Great 
required  dirine  honours  to  be  paid  to  him  even 
while  alire :  witness  the  striking  scen«  at  Bactra 
and  the  noble  Hellenic  protest  of  Callisthenes 
(Arr.  Anab,  iv.  10,  §§  7-9;  Grote,  xii.  37):  and 
the  laconic  decree  of  the  Spartans — ^"'Whereas 
Alexander  desires  to  be  a  god,  let  him  be  a  god  " 
(AeL  V,  H,  ii.  19).  His  successors  in  various 
countries  continued  the  practice.  In  Egypt  the 
Ptolemies  gradually  assume  the  rank  of  divinities; 
they  could  not  have  done  otherwise  without  in- 
curring the  contempt  of  their  subjects,  for  dei- 
fication was  in  accordance  with  the  national 
ideas  and  prsctice  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  I.  (Soter) 
was  deified  after  his  death  (Theocr.  xvii.  16X  and 
even  styled  9ths  while  alive  (Eckhel,  />.  N.  iv. 
9).  So  too  we  find  Philadelphus  and  Philo- 
meter  styled  gods  (Eckhel,  /.  c.  pp.  8,  16),  also 
Kuergetes  IL  and  his  wife  (C.  /.  O,  2620);  and 
the  titles  of  the  chief  priest  of  Egypt,  the  Upths 
*AXt^Mpov,  ran  thus — ip*  itp4«ts  rov  6rros  ir 
*AAc^ar8pcff  *AXf^iif9pov  jcol  tfedr  Ittritpmp  Jcai 
9c£r  'A^cX^y  ical  O^Sp  EvtpyrrAp  koX  0tAp 
^iKowarSp^fP  koI  9c5r  'Eri^aym'  koX  9cov  ^iXo- 
/I'flTopos  Kol  0«ov  ZintdropoSf  Stc;  the  plural 
forms  signifying  that  the  close  relations  of  Soter, 
Philadelphus,  &c,  were  also  deified  (Welcker,  Gr. 
Gotterlfhre^  iii.  309).  Amonj;  the  Syrians  An- 
tiochus  I.  is  called  a  god ;  in  ihe  treaty  between 
the  Smymaeans  and  the  Milesians  Antiochus  II. 
was  sumamed  $f6s:  Antiochus  IV.  has  0ths 
i/i^ay)is  on  his  coins  (Eckhel,  D.  H.  vi.  270); 
Antiochus  VI.  was  called  Dionysus,  &c  For  all 
this  see  especially  Eckhel,  D.  AT.  iiL  209  seqq., 
and  Welcker,  Or.  Goiterl,  iii.  310  aeq.,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred  for  similar  examples  from 
Pergamus  and  Pontus. 

The  rising  ascendency  of  Rome  could  not  fail 
to  obtain  its  meed  of  deification  from  the  Greeks. 
They  bestowed  divine  honours  on  Flamininus, 
and  associated  him  with  Hercules  and  Apollo 
(Pint.  Flam,  16).  Smyrna  raised  altars  to  the 
goddess  Roma,  195  B.C.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  56) ;  and 
Alabanda  built  a  temple  and  instituted  gnmes 
in  her  honour  (Liv.  xliii.  6).  It  appears  to  have 
been  quite  usual  for  the  provincials  to  worship 
and  enrol  among  the  gods  the  virtues  of  their 
governors  (Cic  Q.  Fr,  i.  1,  10,  31).  And  indeed 
it  became  so  common  for  the  provincial  governors 
to  have  temples  raised  to  them  and  gamex  cele- 
brated in  their  honour  {e.g.  Marcel  lea  and  Verrea 
in  Sicily;  Mucia  in  Asia,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  21,  51), 
that  the  Roman  law  made  a  special  provision  on 
the  subject ;  and  while  it  forbade  the  governor 
to  levy  any  extraordinary  impost,  made  this 
special  exception,  *'ut  a'l  templnra  et  monu- 
mentum  capere  liceret"  (Cic.  Q.  Fr.  i.  1,  9,  26), 
thus  encouraging  the  practice  of  deification. 
Theophanes  the  friend  of  Pom  pel  us,  was  deified 
by  the  Mitylenacans  (Tac.  Ann.yi.  18);  and  before 
this  a  boxer  actually  had  been  consecrated  as  a 
god  while  alive  (Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  §  152). 

But  the  Romans  were  on  the  whole  slow  to 
adopt  this  un-Roman  custom.  Since  Romulus 
had  disap|>eared  from  the  earth  and  had  l>ecome 
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th«  god  Quirinus  (Liv.  i.  l6>-*and  this  ii 
probably  a  Greek  fable  (Mommsen,  B.  H,  L  174, 
481) — ^no  example  of  apotheosis  is  recorded  till 
the  latest  period  of  the  republic  The  Romins 
had  not  been  under  a  despotism  and  had  had  do 
really  great  men,  and  besides  were  indiaed  to 
worship  abstractions  rather  than  individuals. 
But  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  under  th« 
influence  of  Asianized  Greek  ideas,  many  even  of 
the  cultivated  classes  of  Rome  held  that  while 
the  souls  of  all  were  immortal,  those  of  the  great 
and  good  were  divine  (Cic.  Legg.  it  11,  27),  sad 
that  they  ascended  to  the  heavens  and  the  itan 
(cf.  Hor.  Od.  iii.  2,  21 ;  Verg.  Aen.  ix.  641> 
Cicero,  absurd  as  he  declares  the  idea  of  a  man 
becoming  a  god  is  (Cic.  N.  D.  i.  15,  38 ;  PhU.  i. 
6,  13),  yet  when  he  had  lost  Tullia  longed  to 
deify  her  (Cic  Att.  xii.  36);  it  would  not  be 
contrary,  he  says,  to  the  tenets  of  certain  philo- 
sophers, alluding  to  the  Stoics  (cf.  Zeller,  Pful. 
der  Gr.  iii.  1,  294  seq.^  ed.  1865).  Roman 
theology  about  this  time  produced  a  book  on  the 
gods  who  had  been  men  (Labeo,  de  das  anima' 
tibus;  see  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  168>  If  such 
opinions  on  the  possibility  of  transition  from 
humanity  to  divinity  were  maintained  by  the 
enlightened,  they  were  held  by  the  people  too; 
— in  the  time  of  Sulla  they  had  erected  statues 
and  made  offerings  to  M.  Marina  Gratidisnos: 
Senec  de  Ira^  iii.  18 — a  motley  crowd,  gathered 
from  all  nations,  who  bad  none  of  the  solid 
Roman  virtues  and  were  engrained  with  cosmo- 
politan, ie.  Graeco- A  static  ideas.  The  time  was 
fully  ripe  for  deification  to  be  practised  at  Rome. 
And  the  man  came.  Julius  Caesar's  briiliAot 
military  exploits  abroad,  and  his  overthrowing 
the  tyrannical  aristocracy  at  home,  and  thus 
becoming  the  saviour  of  society,  made  him  the 
adored  of  the  people.  He  knew  it,  and  he  meant 
to  rule,  and  rule  as  the  king-god  (Mommseo, 
Siaatsr.  ii.  732).  An  image  of  him  standing  on 
the  globe  of  the  world  was  set  up  in  the  Capitol, 
with  an  inscription  that  he  was  a  demi-god  (Dio 
Cass,  xliii.  14).  His  statue  was  placed  in  si) 
the  temples  of  Rome  and  of  the  empire  (id. 
xliv.  4).  It  was  enacted  later  that  public 
prayers  should  be  ofiered  for  him  every  year, 
that  oath  should  be  taken  by  his  genius,  that 
there  should  be  a  festival  to  him  every  four 
yeai-s  as  to  a  hero  (^p«t),  that  Luperci  Jviu 
should  be  appointed  and  an  additional  dav  should 
be  added  to  the  circensian  games  in  his  honour ; 
that  his  golden  chair  and  jewelled  crown  should 
appear  in  the  theatre  like  those  of  the  gods,  and 
his  car  be  home  in  proccs«ons ;  and  finally  they 
called  him  plainlv  Jupiter  Julius^  and  enacted 
that  an  altar  should  be  set  up  to  his  Clemency 
and  Antonius  .should  be  appointed  his  priest,  h 
sort  of  Dialis  (Dio  Cass.  xliv.  6);  in  fact,  ss 
Suetonius  {Jul.  76)  says,  "nullos  non  honored 
ad  libidinem  cepit."  All  this,  chiming  in  with 
the  enthusiasm  and  affection  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  had  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  idea 
that  he  was  superhuman.  The  wild  fanaticism 
of  the  people,  e:«pecially  the  foreigners,  towards 
his  remains  when  he  was  murdered,  was  appsrent 
by  their  raising  an  altar  and  organizing  a  wor- 
ship to  him  where  he  was  burned  (Suet.  J««^^)- 
The  upper  classes  indeed  wanted  this  *^^^^ 
wholly ;  and  Antonius  (VaL  Max.  ix.  15,  §  J) 
and  later  Dolabella  put  a  summary  »*®P .  * 
this  worship  at  his  altar  (Cic  Alt  xi^*  ^^> 
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B«i  Uie  arioixr  continued  and  ww  heightened  a 

Uttk    later  (Sept.   24  or  25)  when   Octarian 

celebrated  tiw  gama  of  Victoria  Caesarb  (or  of 

Venus  genetrix  or  Tictrix — thej  are   all   the 

tune — fee  Monunaen  on  C.  I.  L.  i.  p.  397)  and 

the  oomet  appeared  (Dio  Caas.  zIt.  7),  which 

seemed  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  Caesar  had 

}«coine  a  god.     Next  jear  (43  B.a)  Caesar  was 

BJcmnl?'  enrolled  among  the  gods  as  Diros  Julias 

(I«ge  Rafreoa,  C.  L  I^.  L  626,  and  Mommsen  ad 

kc ;  also  ix.  2628).  He  was  deified,  says  Suetonius 

(/a^.'88)y  not  merely  with  the  lip-seryice  of  those 

who  decraed  it,  bat  by  the  sincere  belief  of  the 

people.     This  shows  the  different  feelings  of  the 

upper  and  lower  onkrs  towards  Julias.     The 

oUiiisxasn  of  the  p«>]ile  was  mainly  due  to  their 

legaidii^  him  as  their  sayiour :  indeed  we  find 

Gicsar  and  Aagostos  rery  widely  worshipped  as 

"nriovrs  '*   (Dio  Cass.  xliv.  4,  §  5 ;  C.  /.  Q. 

S3Sa,  2957 ;   Letronne,  Bectiea,  i.  81 ;  Eckhel, 

D.  K.  It.  45,  &c.)l     From  the  time  of  this  deifi- 

Qtion   of   Caesar,   divuM  acquired  the  specific 

i&tsaing  of  n  god  who  had  been  a  man,  while 

ka  was  a  god  fir<nn  the  beginning  (Homroseu, 

iStootsr.ii.  733,  note  2).     It  is  maintained  in  the 

Oiristian  Chorch,  which  applies  the  title  divw 

to  its  saints ;  nod  deification  among  the  ancients 

cozespoods  in   many   respects   with   Christian 

cmwiiMtion  (see  Boissier,  La  Eeiigion  SomamCf 

1180). 

Aifliriag  to  divinity  was  in  the  fashion  of  the 
toK.  Sextos  Pompeius  declared  himself  son  of 
Septime  (PI in.'  IT.  H.  ix.  §  55) ;  and  Antonius 
sal  Ckopatm  were  Bacchus  and  Aphrodite,  or 
Osns  sad  IsIs,  accord  ing  to  the  country  they 
woe  in  (Plat.  Ant.  2G  and  54;  Dio  Cass.  1.  5). 
Octxriaa  was  more  moderate.  Ho  would  not 
albv  kiaself  to  be  worshipped  except  along 
with  the  goddesa  Roma.  In  29  B.a  he  allowed 
the  Boisaiks  in  Ephesus  and  Nicaea  to  erect  a 
tempk  to  Rome  and  Divas  Julius,  and  the 
Greeks  in  Pergamom  and  Nicomedia  to  erect  a 
teapJc  to  himself  (Dio  Cass.  li.  20,  an  important 
faoage)^  Temples  were  also  erected  to  him  in 
5jtt(a  /.  <?.  2943),  Mylasa  (ib,  2696),  Cyzicus 
(Tac  Amm.  ir.  36),  Athens  (C.  l.  G.  478).  And 
itt  ooly  in  the  East,  but  in  the  West— at  Tar- 
neo(rac  Ann.  i.  4^:  ''templum  ut  in  colonia 
Tanaeooensi  strueretnr  Angusto  petentibus  His- 
psitt  permissom  datumque  in  omnes  provmcias 
ntmphtm  ;  **  and  noore  in  Buhner's  note,  C.  /.  X. 
ii.  p.  540),  at  Logdunum  in  12  B.C.  (Suet.  Clavd, 
f^Mi  what  was  afterwards  Cologne  (Tac  Ann,  L 
57),  at  Narbo  Martins  in  10  A.D.  (Orelli,  2489  ; 
aai  cL  Desjardins,  G^bgraphie  de  ia  Gaule 
rsmamej  iii.  186  seq,^  224  seq.) — rose  altars  to 
Bome  and  Augustas.  [For  this  provincial  wor- 
ship of  Augustus,  and  the  important  council  of 
the  prorioce  that  grew  up  around  it.  see 
AUQVBTALES  and  CoNCiuuif.]  The  men  of  the 
world  at  Rome  naturally  despised  all  this.  No 
eac,  saya  Maecenas  contemptuously  (Dio  Cais. 
In.  35),  has  ever  become  a  god  by  a  show 
•f  hands  (xfip0Toinrr6$).  No  one  of  any  repute 
whatsoever  paid  worship  to  him  in  Rome  or 
^  Italy,  says  Dio  Cassius  (li.  20).  Perhaps  not 
oSoally,  bat  spontaneously  they  did,  by  the 
inlection  of  the  general  enthusiasm ;  for  we  find 
ncerdotes  or.  fiamines  August!,  while  he  was 
alire,  in  Pisa  (Orelli,  643,  last  §),  in  Praeneste 
Cid.  3874),  in  Pompeu  (C7.  /.  X.  x.  837),  in  Bene- 
ventnm  a  Gaesarenm  to  Augustus  and  the  colony 
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of  Beneventum  ((7.  /.  X.  ix.  1556),  &c.  Later 
the  practice  spread  everywhere.  The  temples 
were  called  Katffap§7a  or  2c/3aoYcta  (C  /.  G. 
2126,  2839,  kc):  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
are  the  one  at  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  on  the  wall  of 
which  his  exploits  have  been  found  engraven,  and 
the  one  ut  Alexandria  (Philo,  Leg,  ad  Caium, 
p.  567).  Probably  during  the  lifetime  of  . 
Augustus  he  was  not  publicly  worshipped  at 
Rome.  Suetonius  {Aug.  52)  is  very  explicit: 
^in  urbe  quidem  pertinacissime  abstinuit  hoc 
honore."  But  we  cannot  deny  that  the  eager- 
ness of  the  grateful  people  to  give  divine  honours 
to  the  giver  of  the  Pax  Romana,  and  desire  to 
flatter  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes,  exhibited 
itself  in  worshipping  him  in  private  (Ov. 
P<mt.  iv.  9,  111 ;  Hor.  Ep.  u.  1,  15).  Besides 
adopting  the  name  Augubtds,  the  emperor 
allowed  the  senate  to  worahip  his  virtues 
(Boissier,  L  c.  p.  137);  and  to  gratify  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  lower  orders  he  allowed  his 
Genius  (r^xtf)  to  be  worshipped  among  the 
Lares  (Hor.  Od.  iv.  5,  30),  the  guardians  of  the 
state  IpraestUes,  Ov.  Fast.  v.  129X  ^^^  these 
Lares  were  henceforth  called  Lares  Augusti 
(C  L  X.  X.  1582).  This  worship  was  placed 
under  the  charge  of  the  Magistri  Yioorum  and  ^ 
their  subordinate  fmnistri^  people  in  humble  walks 
in  life ;  and  by  thus  enlisting  the  lower  orders, 
who  had  no  part  in  the  state  hitherto,  in  the 
service  of  tha  empire,  Augustus  established  in 
them  a  strong  conservative  element  for  his  con- 
stitution. [For  an  admirable  account  of  the 
worship  of  the  Lares  and  Augustus,  see  Des- 
jardins, Geographic  de  la  GavUe  romaine,  iii. 
212  seq,,  a  valuable  discussion.]  Thus  we  see 
that  Augustus  was  worshipped  as  a  god  in  the 
provinces,  but  at  Rome,  during  his  lifetime,  per- 
mitted only  partial  divine  honours  to  be  paid 
him — in  this  less  bold  than  Julius — just  as  in 
the  sphere  of  politics  he  would  not  be  monarch 
but  only  princeps  (Mommsen,  Staatar.  ii.  734). 

Augustus  died  in  14  A.D.,  and  by  solemn 
decree  of  the  senate  was  made  a  god  (*' caelum 
decretum,"  Tac  Ann.  i.  73).  Other  expressions 
for  deification  are  inter  divos  referre  (Suet.  Aug. 
97),  m  nttmerum  deorum  referre  (Suet.  Claud.  45), 
caelestes  honorea  decemere  (Tac.  Ann.  xiu  69 ; 
hBa^eeridtuff  Dio  Cass.  lix.  11).  After  this,  to 
preserve  the  cult,  a  college  of  priests  was  ap- 
pointed, the  aodales  augustales;  and  besides 
these  public  ministers  there  sprung  up  a  number 
of  private  associations  for  the  worship  of 
Augustus  in  Rome  and  throughout  the  empire, 
Livia  setting  the  example  by  establishing  between 
the  Palatine  and  the  Basilica  Julia  a  domestic 
sanctuary  to  her  deified  husband,  of  which  she 
was  the  priestess ;  and  further,  she  celebrated 
games  in  his  honour  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  73).  All  this 
worship,  public  and  private,  was  an  expression 
of  strong  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  empire, 
and  as  such  was  encouraged  by  those  in  authority. 
Oath  by  the  emperor's  genius  had  already  begun 
under  Julius  (Dio  Cass.  xliv.  6).  Subsequently 
it  was  the  practice  in  formal  oaths  to  swear  by 
Jupiter,  the  deified  emperors,  the  genius  of  the 
reigning  emperor,  and  the  Penates  (Lex  SaU 
pensa,  c.  25 ;  and  Mommsen  ad  he.  p.  460);  For 
more  see  Jusjurandum. 

Hberius,  while  rigorously  enforcing  the 
divinity  of  Augustus  (Tac  Ann.  i.  73,  74 ;  ii.  50 ; 
ilL  66),  reject^  all  divine  honours  for  himself, 
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and  would  hardlv  allow  them  erea  in  Asia  (Tac 
Ann,  W,  15).  He  was  not  made  a  god  on  hit 
death.  Not  all  emperon  were  deified,  but  only 
those  whom  for  good  or  bad  reasons  (Plin.  P(m. 
11)  the  reigning  emperor  proposed  to  the  senate ; 
for  it  was  the  senate  who  formally  decreed 
diyine  honours,  'Mudicavit  de  principibns,"  as 
Yopiscos  {Tac  4)  says.  And  sometimes  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  deification  of  the  pre- 
ceding emperor  was  obtained  from  the  senators. 
They  refused  it  even  under  pressure  from  the 
soldiers  to  Domitian  (Suet.  JJom.  23),  who  had 
been  styled  *^  dominus  deusque  "  during  his  life- 
time (Mart.  T.  8.  1,  and  passim).  So  Trajan  was 
addr^sed  by  Pliny  as  aetemUas  vestra  (^Ep.  z.  87). 
It  was  from  the  earnestness  with  which  Anto* 
ninus  urged  Hadrian's  case  that  he  got  the  title 
of  Pius,  Under  pressure  from  Severus,  who 
wished  to  make  himself  son  of  M.  Aurelins  and 
so  brother  of  Commodns,  divinity  was  decreed  to 
the  latter  (Spart.  Sev.  11);  and  the  riolence  of 
the  soldiers  extorted  it  for  Caracalla  (Spart. 
Carac*  11).  It  had  accordingly  become  a  mock- 
ery. All  the  succeeding  military  emperors 
were  deified,  and  the  title  (divus)  continued  to 
be  giren  to  deceased  Christian  emperors  down  at 
least  as  far  as  Valentinian  (£ckhel,  J).  N.  yiii. 
473),  though  we  cannot  suppose  that  '^conse- 
cratio  **  (vid,  inf,)  was  performed  in  their  case. 

But  besides  emperors  many  other  members  of 
the  imperial  family  were  deified,  amongst  whom 
we  find  many  women.  On  their  coins  these 
often  take  the  title  of  some  goddess,  e.g,  Liria 
takes  that  of  Herd,  Julia  that  of  Aphrodite 
(Eckhel,  D,  N,  viii.  469).  Women  used  to  swear 
by  the  divae^  just  as  men  by  the  genius  of  the 
emperor  (Dio  Cass.  liz.  11 ;  Ix.  5).  And  here  it 
may  be  useful  to  giro  a  list  (taken  from  Mar- 
quardt,  Staatsverw.  iii.  446,  with  evidence  added) 
of  all  members  of  the  imperial  family  who  re- 
ceived divine  honours  down  to  Alexander  Severus : 
— 1.  Julius.  2.  Augustus.  3.  Idvia  (Suet. 
Ciaud.  11).  4.  Dmsilla,  daughter  of  Germanicus 
(Dio  Cass.  lix.  11).  5.  Claudius  (Suet.  Clattd.  45). 
6.  Claudia  Augusta,  daughter  of  Nero  and  Poppaea 
(Tac.  An.  xv.  23).  7.  Poppaea  (i6.  xvi.  21). 
8.  Vespasian  (Plin.  Pan.  11).  9.  Titus  (Henzen, 
7421).  10.  Domitilla,  daughter  of  Vespasian 
(Orelli,  2231).  11.  Julia  Augusta,  daughter 
of  Titus  (Eckhel,  D.  N.  vi.  366).  12.  Domitian's 
infant  son  (Eckhel,  J).  N.  vi.  400).  13.  Nerva 
(Orelli,  783).  14.  Trajan's  father  (Orelli,  804). 
15.  Marciana,  Trajan's  sister  (Orelli,  792).  16. 
Trajan  (S|>art.  Badr,  6).  17.  Plotina,  Trajan's 
wife  (Orelli,  3744>  18.  Hadrian  (Spart.  JIadr. 
27).  19.  Sabina,  Hadrian's  wife  (Orelli,  836). 
20.  Matidia,  Sabina's  mother  (t&.  2196).  21. 
Antoninus  Pius  (Capit.  Pius,  13).  22.  Faustina, 
his  wife  (»6.  6).  23.  L.  Verus  (Capit.  M.  Ant 
15).  24.  M.  Aurelius  {ib.  18).  25.  Faustina, 
his  wife  (t6.  26).  26.  Commodus  (Spart.  Sev. 
11>  27.  Pertinax  (Capit.  PfT*.  15).  28.  Sept. 
Severus  (Herodian,  iv.  2).  29.  Caracalla  (Spart. 
Carac.  liy 

Sometimes  consecration  did  not  follow  till 
after  burial ;  e.g.  Livia  died  in  29  A.D.,  but  was 
not  consecrated  till  42 :  sometimes  the  two  acts 
were  simultaneous.  But  in  any  case  consecra- 
tion, after  being  decreed  by  the  senate,  involved 
a  funeral  ceremony.  We  have  three  detailed 
accounts  of  such  consecration :  (1)  that  of  Augus- 
tus (Dio  Cass.  IvL  34  and  42) ;  (2)  of  Pertinaz  | 
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(id.  Ixxiv.  4  and  5) ;  (3)  of  Severus  (Herodtan, 
iv.  2).  The  first  difiered  from  an  ordinary 
Roman  burial  generally  in  its  greater  splendour, 
and  specially  in  three  waxen  images  taking  the 
place  of  the  corpse  which  had  been  previously 
buried  (Xiphilin's  supplement  to  Dio  Cass.  ItL 
34),  and  an  eagle,  the  bird  of  Jupiter,  being  let 
loose  from  the  pyre,  which  was  regarded  ai 
carrying  the  soul  of  the  dead  man  to  the  godi. 
Far  more  Oriental  in  its  extravagance  was  the 
consecration  of  Pertinaz,  of  which  Dio  Cassius 
was  himself  an  eye-witness.  In  the  Fomm 
Romanum  near  the  stone  tribunal  a  wooden 
platform  was  erected,  and  on  it  an  open  pillared 
structure  was  raised,  adorned  with  ivory  and 
gold,  and  in  it  a  bier  was  placed  with  heads  of 
land  and  sea  creatures  carved  thereon.  The  bier 
had  coverlets  of  purple  and  gold,  and  on  it  was 
placed  a  waxen  image  of  Pertinaz,  laid  out  b 
triumphal  costume;  and  a  fair  youth  brushed 
away  the  flies  with  a  peacock's  feather,  for 
Pertinax,  they  feigned,  was  asleep.  The  emperor, 
the  senators,  and  the  senators'  wives  approached 
in  mourning  garments  and  sat  down,  the  women 
in  the  porticoes,  the  men  in  the  open.  Then 
followed  statues  of  all  the  illustrious  Romans  of 
old,  choruses  of  men  and  boys  chanting  a  hymn 
to  the  dead  man,  brazen  images  of  all  the  subject 
nations  in  their  national  costume,  representatires 
of  the  difierent  guilds  {yitni)  in  the  city,  the 
lictors,  the  scribes,  the  heralds,  &a  ;  imaga  of 
the  great  and  illustrious  in  deed  or  discovery  or 
walk  in  life ;  then  the  cavalry  and  infantry  in  full 
armour,  the  chief  racehorses,  the  gifts  for  Uie  pjre 
(mostly  aromatics ;  see  Henzen,  Arv.  88)  presented 
by  the  emperor  or  the  senators  or  senators' 
wives  or  equites  ittustres,  or  by  the  divisions 
and  collegia  throughout  the  city.  Thereafter 
followed  a  a\t  altar,  adorned  with  ivory  and 
Indian  jewds.  When  all  these  had  passed, 
Severus  mounted  the  Rostra  and  delivered  the 
funeral  oration.  Tears  and  lamentations  accom- 
panied the  speech,  and  burst  forth  louder  when 
the  speech  was  ended  and  the  bier  was  moved. 
The  chief  priests  and  the  magistrates,  actual  and 
designate,  took  it  from  the  platform  and  gave  it 
to  some  of  the  knights  to  bear.  The  procession 
marched  before  the  bier,  which  was  borne  amidst 
droning  flutes  and  beatings  of  the  breast  to  the 
Campus  Martius,  the  emperor  following  last 
There  the  pyre  was  erected,  a  tower-like  structare 
with  three  stories  (four  in  Herodian's  descrip- 
tion,  built  like  a  lighthouse),  adorned  with  gold 
and  ivory  and  statues,  and  on  the  top  of  this  was 
the  gilded  chariot  which  Pertinax  used  to  drive. 
Into  this  pyre  the  bier  was  placed  and  the  funeral 
offerings.  Then,  Severus  and  the  relations  of 
Pertinax  having  kissed  the  image,  the  emperor 
mounted  a  platform,  and  the  senators  from 
raised  seats  viewed  what  followed.  When  every- 
thing was  prepared,  the  praefects  and  the 
knights,  and  the  cavalry  and  infantrv,  went 
through  their  customary  and  their  elaborate 
(xoXtritchs  Kol  ironiruch,s)  evolutions  round  the 
pvre  (cf.  Verg.  Aen.  xi.  188) ;  the  consuls  ap- 
plied the  torch,  and  when  the  fire  had  caught 
an  eagle  soared  up  aloft.  Herodian's  account  of 
the  apotheosis  of  Severus  is  not  materially 
difierent,  except  that  for  seven  days  previously 
the  gradual  death  of  Severus  is  acted,  a  waxen 
image  taking  the  place  of  the  emperor,  physi- 
cians visiting  it,  and  so  forth.    The  orientalized 
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cbinetcr  of  tKe  whole  proceeding  is  obrions : 
ttd  for  this  Prelkr  (Bom,  Myth.  p.  787)  refers 
to  the  description  of  the  pjre  of  the  Aisjrian 

Hercules  in  K. 
O.  Mfiller,  KUme 
Sckriftm,  iL  102 
seq^  to  the  ob- 
sequies of  He- 
phaestion  (Diod. 
XTiL  115),  and 
the  elder  Dio* 
njsins  (Athen. 
206). 

The  oldest  cus- 
tom carried  the 
dead  to  heaven 
on  an  eagle  (Ar- 
tern.  Oneir.  ii. 
20),  and  this  is 
the  most  common 
figure  on  the  re- 
presentations of 
apotheoses.  But 
we  find  Augustus 
represented  on  a 
Paris  cameo  as 
borne  on  a  win- 
ged horse ;  and 
in  the  apotheosis 

iMdnrA««Mi»«.i>iM  ^^^    of  Antoninus  and 

JHttofAinfliunus  Fins,  repr^     i?-,.,-*:— ,  au- 

•ttftiagtheftnieralpTmatbis    VnusiiBA         the 

ftBiPcnrtft,    (Brit.  Moseum.)    wmged  genius  of 

Eternity      with 

tvo  e^les  carries  them  to  the  slcies.     On  the 

trismphal  ardi  of  M.   Aurelius  the  younger. 


of  AntanfniM  and  Faustina,  ftom  pedestal 
of  Oolumn  of  Antoninus  Pins. 


IS    borne   aloft    by  a  winged  genius 
a  torch.  On  a  medal  we  see  Julia  D<»nna 
up   on   the 
o£  a  peacock, 
Jaao'sbird. 

T3»  new    god    is 
represented  with  the 
ca^Kt  radiahtm  (cf. 
Tcrg.  AetL  xii.  162), 
firrt  adopted  by  an 
cBperor  while  alive 
by    K«o    (Eckhel, 
D.X   TiiL  467);— 
tke  aon&tts  £rst  on 
the  coins  of  Antoni-    jj^^  of  Julia  Damns,  on  the 
BSf    Kni,    regular    ^    back  of  a  pescock.    (Brit, 
ifter      Constaotine    '   Museum.) 
{IWler,  p.  784):— 

the  imsge  of  the  deified  emperor  no  more  appears 
io  t^  fasezab  of  his  family  (Dio  Cass.  Ivi.  46), 


but  his  statue  appears  among  the  statues  of  the 
gods  at  the  games,  on  a  tensa  drawn  by  four 
elephants,  symbols  of  eternity  (Dio  Cass.  Izxiv.  4 ; 
£ekhel,TiL144,328).  This  is  not  exclusively  con- 
fined  to  the  gods,  for  in  the  3rd  century  it  was  also 
used  in  the  ease  of  triumphs  over  the  Parthians 
(Capit.  Gord,  27).  All  these  accompaniments 
of  divinity  appear  on  the  coins  representing 
consecration, — the  caput  radititum,  eagle,  peacock, 
pyre,  altar,  tensa  drawn  by  elephants :  further, 
the  star  on  the  coins  of  Julius ;  the  phcenix, 
another  symbol  of  eternity,  on  Trajan's  coins, 
&c.  For  a  full  accojont  see  Bckhel,  A  If.  viii. 
456-473. 

Outside  the  imperial  family  we  sometimes  find 
examples  of  deification.  Antinous,  the  favourite 
of  Hadrian,  is  the  best  known  example  (Orig.  in 
Celsumf  iii.  86) :  it  reminds  us  of^  Cicero  and 
TuUia.  Survivors  are  prone  to  imagine  blessed- 
ness for  the  loved  and  lost :  e,g,  the  Carpocratians, 
a  Gnostic  sect,  built  a  temple  to  the  son  of  their 
founder,  who  died  young  (Friedliinder,  iii.  456), 
and  the  same  impulse  may  be  seen  in  inscriptions 
(Orelli,  4647,  4530;  Henzen,  7418).  Men,  too, 
paid  worship  to  their  human  ideal :  thus  Plato, 
after  his  death,  was  regarded  by  some  of  his 
followers  as  son  of  Apollo  (Zeller,  ii.  1,  378, 
note  3,  ed.  1875).  Much  of  the  sincere  and  last- 
ing adoration  paid  to  M.  Aurelius  (Capit.  M.  Ant, 
18)  was  probably  due  to  this  impulse.  Alexander 
Severus  used  to  ofier  religious  rites  to  many  holy 
souls, — ^to  Apollonius  of  Tf  ana,  Christ,  Abraham, 
Orpheus,  **  et  huinscemodi  ceteros "  (Lampr. 
Alex.  29). 

(For  apotheosis  the  chief  works  are  F.  G. 
Welcker,  GriecMache  G6tterlehre,  ii.  294-316, 
1863;  L.  Preller,  SonMche  Mythologie,  770- 
796, 1858;  Gaston  Boissier,  La  Religion  Jtomamej 
i.  109-186,  1878 ;  and  Eckhel  and  the  inscrip- 
tions  paasim.  Besides  this,  additional  information 
may  be  obtained  in  Mommsen-Marquardt,ii.  731- 
740,  783  teg,,  1078 ;  vi.  89,  264-6,  443-455 ; 
Baumeister  in  his  Dmkmaler,  pp.  109-111,  and 
Mayor  on  Juv.  iv.  71,  and*  Index.)      [L.  C.  P.I 

APOTIMEIiA.    [008.] 
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beating  to  death  with  sticks,  cudgels,  or  clubs 
(rh  rvfix^tif  iiwoKrttyat,  Ihrtp  i<rrl  ^{t\o»  £(nrc/> 
P^a\op,  Lex,  Bhet.  p.  198),  is  mentioned  as  a 
mode  of  execution  at  Athens  and  elsewhere.  It 
resembled,  but  was  probably  not  identical  with, 
the  Roman  fuetuarmm,  an  exclusively  military 
punishment  [Fubtuaric73i]. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  importance,  as  bearing 
on  the  Greek  and  especially  the  Athenian  cha- 
racter, whether  this  and  other  cruel  punishments 
were  confined  to  slaves  and  aliens,  or  inflicted 
also  upon  free  citizens.  By  far  the  most  pro- 
bable opinion  is,  that  they  were  absolutely  pro- 
hibited by  Attic  law  in  the  case  of  the  fully 
enfranchised ;  but,  as  in  other  things,  the  prac- 
tice in  bad  times  may  not  have  been  quite  on  a 
level  with  the  theory.  One  Menestratus,  who 
had  been  an  informer  under  the  Thirty,  and  was 
apparently  a  citizen,  suffered  this  punishment 
as  a  murderer  (jSuf9p4Ht>6vos)  under  the  restored 
democracy  (Lys.  c.  Agorat,  §§  55,  56);  but 
whether  as  an  act  of  popular  vengeance,  or  in 
consequence  of  a  fresh  crime,  is  not  statei.  In 
the  same  speech,  two  brothers  of  the  defendant 
are  said  to  have  been  thus  put  to  death :  one  by 
Lamachus  in  the  Sicilian  expedition  for  sending 
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the  enemy  secret  intelligence  by  Bre-signalt 
(this  would  have  been  under  martial  law) ;  the 
other  as  a  Xonro9vnis:  but  we  are  expressly 
told  that  Agoratus  was  the  son  of  a  slave  (Lys. 
/.  c.  §§  67,  6d).  It  is  curious  that  Demosthenes 
in  three  passages  somewhat  brutally  expresses  a 
wish  that  this  punishment  had  been  inflicted  on 
traitors,  but  nowhere  mentions  as  a  fact  that  it 
was  so  (de  Chers,  p.  104,  §  61 ;  PML  iii.  p.  126, 
§  61 ;  <fo  Fala.  Leg.  p.  388,  §  137).  The  prac- 
tice among  barbarians  or  under  tyrannies  such 
as  that  of  Aristion  (or  Athenion)  is  clearly  irre- 
levant to  this  question  (A then.  iv.  154  c,  r. 
214  d);  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  infer  from 
the  one  doubtful  instance  in  Lysias,  that  Athe- 
nian citizen^  were  liable  to  be  thus  punished. 
Perrot  {L*Eioquence  politique  b  AtfUnes,  p.  130) 
holds  that  they  were  not ;  Caillemer  the  reverse 
(ap.  D.  and  S.).  The  kindred  question,  whether 
torture  to  extract  evidence  was  permissible  in 
the  case  of  citizens,  is  discussed  under  Toa^ 

XENTDM.  [W.  W.] 

APPARITO'RES,  the  general  name  for  the 
free  attendants  of  the  magistrates  at  Rome,  as 
distinguished  from  the  tervi  publici.  They  re- 
ceived waees  (merces)  from  the  public  treasury, 
and  had  places  of  their  own  in  the  theatre  and 
circus  (Tac  Ann.  xvi.  12),  doubtless  near  the 
magistrates  on  whom  they  waited.  They  were 
divided  into  five  classes — the  Aocbksi,  Lictores, 
ViATOHBS,  SCRIBAE,  and  Praeconeb,  treated  in 
separate  articles.  Sometimes  the  term  appa- 
ritores  is  used  to  exclude  acribae  and  lictores; 
but  this  is  less  exact,  for  the  last  two  classes 
ulso  apparebant  mngistraWnu,  (Cf.  Serv.  on 
Verg.  Aen,  xii.  850 ;  Cic  Cluant,  53,  147 ;  Liv.  i. 
8.)  Each  class  constituted  a  corporation  (cot' 
pusy,  subdivided  into  decuriae,  which  had  the 
right  of  holding  property  and  slaves.  The 
number  of  members  of  a  d&Mria  varied  with 
the  number  of  attendants  to  which  each  magis- 
trate was  entitled.  The  term  decuria  was  after- 
wards applied,  not  merely  to  a  subdivision  of  a 
corporation,  but  to  the  whole  of  one  not  so  di- 
vided. The  post  of  apparitoi'y  though  nomi- 
nally  conferred  by  the  magistrates  of  each 
year,  became  practically  a  permanent  one,  and 
was  even  transferred  by  sale.  (Cf.  Mommsen, 
Staatv,  i.  259-272 ;  Becker,  Bifm,  Alt.  ii.  2, 370- 
384.)  [A.  S.  W.] 

APPELLATIO.  1.  Greek  (l^<rii  or  Ai^a- 
9iKla),  Owing  to  the  constitution  of  the  Athe- 
nian tribunals,  each  of  which  was  generally 
appropriated  to  its  particular  subjects  of  cogni- 
zance, and  therefore  could  not  be  considered  as 
homogeneous  with  or  subordinate  to  any  other, 
there  was  little  opportunity  for  bringing  appeals 
properly  so  called.  It  is  to  be  observed  also, 
that  in  general  a  cause  was  finally  and  irrevo- 
cably decided  by  the  verdict  of  the  dicasts  (iiicri 
avrorcX^s).  There  were,  however,  some  ex- 
ceptions, in  which  appeala  and  new  trials  might 
be  resorted  to. 

A  new  trial  to  annul  the  previous  award 
might  be  obtained,  if  the  loser  could  prove  that 
it  was  not  owing  to  his  negligence  that  judg- 
ment had  gone  by  default,  in  which  case  he 
was  said  ip^ifiriy  iuni\ax*tp  (Dem.  c.  Zenoth. 
p.  889,  §  27),  or  that  the  dicasts  had  been  de- 
ceived by  false  witnesses  (jUien  i^w9ofiapTvpt&y). 
And  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty,  a  special 
law  aimaUed  all  the  judgments  that  had  been 
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given  during  the  usurpation  (Dcm.  c.  Timocrj 
p.  718,  §  56).  To  this  class  of  causes  we  find  the 
phrases  dim}  iufd^ucos,  iu^acioj  iu^utd(tc^ 
vaXiySucIa,  waXii^ucfly  applied ;  ^  and  thej 
may  be  compared,  mutatis  mutandis,  with  th« 
** motions  for  a  new  trial"  of  the  English 
law. 

An  appeal   properly  so  called    (t^vis)  was 
allowed  only  in  the  following  cases  : — 1.  From  a 
decision   of   the  public    arbitrators    (dmrnrrol 
icXiipwTol).    2.  From  a  Zuo^^itris  or  decision  of 
a  man's  Sfi/iireu  adverse  to  his  rights  of  citizen- 
ship.    3.  From  an  irifioKii  or  fine  suromarilj 
imposed    by  a   magistrate,    but   not  from   the 
rlfjoifia  or  fine  assessed  by  a  jury.     4.  In  the 
9lKtu  irh  ovfifiSXwyf  when  one  of  the  parties 
was  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  state,  between  which 
and  Athens    the    agreement    called    avfifioKi 
existed.  The  technical  words  employed  in  this  last 
case  are  iKKoKuv,  iKiea\uirBai,  ficicAirror  (Zltni 
or  w6Ki5).     See  further  details  under  the  respec- 
tive headings  [Diaetetae,  Diapsephisis,  Epi- 
BOLE,  Syhbolon,  Dikai  Apo].     These  and  other 
obscurer  cases  of  appeal  are  noticed  by  Pollux  (riii 
62,  63)  in  the  following  words: — ♦♦''E4^<r«  is 
when  one  transfers  a  cause  from  the  arbitrators 
(fftoinrroQ,  or  archons,  or  men  of  the  townsiiip 
(hifiSTai)  to  the  dicasts,  or  from  the  senate  to 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  or  from  the  assembly 
to  a  court  {9uia<rT4iptoy%  or  from  the  dicasts  to 
a  foreign  tribunal ;    and  the   cause  was  then 
termed  ip4trtfios.    Those  suits  were  also  called 
IjcjcXirrcu  Sdcai.     The  deposit  staked  in  appeals, 
which  we  now  call  vapafi6Kiov,  is  by  Aristotle 
styled  irapdfioXov,** 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  npon  what  occa- 
sions an  appeal  from  the  archons  could  be  pre- 
terred ;  for  after  the  time  of  Solon  their  power 
of  deciding  causes  had  degenerated  into  the 
mere  presidency  of  a  court  (riy€/iOpia  Succmt^- 
plov),  and  the  conduct  of  the  previous  examina- 
tion of  causes  {kydxpuris).  Upon  the  rejection 
of  the  plaintifi^s  suit  in  this  previous  exami- 
nation as  unfit  to  be  brought  before  a  court,  he 
would  most  probably  proceed  against  the  ar- 
chon  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  for  denial 
of  justice,  or  would  wait  till  the  expiration 
of  his  year  of  office,  and  attack  him  when  he 
came  to  render  the  account  of  his  conduct  in 
the  magistracy  (c^Ovi^ai).  (Antiph.  de  Chorevt. 
§§  42,  43.)  An  appeal,  however,  from  the 
archons,  as  well  as  from  all  other  officers,  was 
very  possible  when  they  imposed  a  fine  of  their 
own  authority  and  without  the  sanction  of  b 
court ;  and  it  might  also  take  place  when  the 
king  archon  had  by  his  sole  voice  made  an  award 
of  dues  and  privileges  {y4pa)  contested  by  two 
priesthoods  or  sacerdotal  races.  (Lex.  Rheionr 
ctim,  p.  219, 19.)  [J.  S.M.]    [W.  W.] 

2.  Roman.  Under  the  republican  constitu- 
tion the  word  appellatio  and  the  corresponding 
verb  appellare  are  used  to  express  the  appli- 
cation of  an  individual  to  a  magistrate,  and  par- 
ticularly to  a  tribune  of  the  people,  for  their 
intercession  in  order  to  prevent  a  wrong  being 
infficted  on  the  applicant  by  the  order  of  sowe 
other  magistrate.  The  magistrate  or  tribune 
to  whom  such  application  was  made,  had  the 
power  of  nullifying  the  order  of  the  mMgistrate 
appealed  against.  The  application  had  to  be 
made  within  a  prescribed  time.  There  are 
many  instances  recorded  of  criminal,  dfi^t  ^ 
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afaiimstntire  decrees  of  magistrates  being  set 
ca^e  on  such  applications. 

AppeUaiio,  in  the  abore  sense,  is  to  be  diJitin- 
fouii^  from  prococaHo. 

hooooatio  u  the  term  nsed  for  the  right  of 
^peaXf  in  criminal  cases,  from  a  magistrate  to 
lit  popnlns.     It  would  seem  that  the  pnmocatio 
was  an  andent  right  of  Roman  citizens.    The 
«arvi%ing   Horatios,  who  murdered  his  sister, 
npealed   from  the   danmviri  to  the  populos 
•(UT.  L  26).    The  provocatio,  though  it  existed 
ia  the  r^al  period,  conld  not  be  brought  against 
the  king's  decisions  without  his  permission. 

There  was  sabsequentl  j  a  right  of  appeal  from 

the  Censnls,  subject  to  the   same  restriction, 

hat  bj  the  Valerian   law  (aa  508)  the  Consuls 

were  obliged  to  gire  leare  to  appeal  where  they 

fi  fad  pasMd  sentence  inflicting  capital  or  corporal 

'  fTOT^ment.    Bj  a  subsequent   law  the  same 

yriadple  was  applied  to  sentences  under  which 

Imstj  fines  were  imposed.    The  decemriri  took 

avaj  the  provocatio,  but  it  was  restored  by  a 

ks  amnthns  4e  prococaikme,  and  it  was  at  the 

UBut  time  enacted  that  in  future  no  magistrate 

^teeld  be  made  without  being  subject  to  the 

n^  of  appeal.     On  this  Livj  (iil  55)  remarks 

j.  tbtt  the  plebeians  were  now  protected  by  the 

fnooeath  and  the  trSfmnicitan  auxUium  :  this 

fatter  term  has  reference  to  the  appellatio  pro- 

^j  so  called  (iii.  13,  56).   Appius  (Liv.  iii.  56) 

Mffied (cppeUavit)  to  the  tribunes;  and  when 

liif  produced  no  effect,  and  be  was  arrested  by 

a  Tiator,  he  appealed  {provocamt).    Cicero  (ck 

OnL  A.  48)  appei^v  to  allude  to  the  re-establish- 

■rat  ef  the  provocatio  which  is  mentioned  by 

Uxj  (in.  55).    The  complete  phrase  to  express 

tlic  pnmeath  »  provocatio  ad  populum :  and  the 

phrase  vhieh  expresses  the  appeUatio  is  appellare, 

and  in  the  later  writers  appellare  ad. 

The  pnoooatid   was  an  appeal  in  the  strict 

sense  of  the  term,  i.e.  it  consisted  of  a  rehearing 

-of  a  esse  prerionsly  tried,  and  a  new  judgment 

upca  iL    The  provocatio  was,  however,  limited 

t«  criminal  matters.     In  civil  suits  there  was 

Sift,  and   conld  not  be,  any  appeal  under  the 

fypoMic,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  and  altering 

a  ^MiaioB,  for  each  magistrate  had  power  to 

dedde  finally  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdic- 

tioo :  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  sentence  of  a 

jadex  could  not  be  reversed  by  the  magistrate 

who  appointed  him,  and  was  not  even  subject  to 

talereesako;  but  in  the  provinces  judices  were 

snbjeci  to  the  control  of  the  governor  (Cic  Verr, 

c.  13y  27).     The  appeUatio  was  to  some  extent 

a  twmaij  against  an  illegal  decree,  but  it  was 

not  a  r^earing  and  revision  of  the  previous 

<krftton,  and  so  not  an  appeal  in  the  strict  sense : 

it  waa  ntber  In  the  nature  of  a  stay  of  execu- 

tian.    Where,  however,  an  official  had  delegated 

his  jnrisdlction  to  another,  there  was  a  regular 

sffittl  to  the   delegating   authority.     Also  in 

exceptional  circumstances,    a    magistrate   who 

had  appointed  a  judex  might  grant  a  new  trial 

by  Baaas  of  his  extraordinary  equitable  remedy, 

the  m  iUegrwn  restitutio,  in  case  he  were  dis- 

«tii5ed  with  the  decision  of  the  judex  (Cic.  pro 

^laoooi,  21,  49 ;  Vial.  Max.  r.  4,  7 ;  c£  Mommsen, 

^aattreckt,  L  25,   note  3).      Appellate  juris- 

^ietiiB  in  civil  caaaea  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 

oifteil  under  the  republic,  but  it  became  an 

iaititntion  on  the  establishment  of  the  empire. 

Kmubno  has  connected  this  judicial  reform 

TOL  I. 
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I  with  the  attempt  of  Julius  Caesar  to  revive  the 
regal  authority  (^B6m,  Oetch.  iii.  475),  but  there 
is  no  proof  of  such  appellate  jurisdiction  being 
exercised  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  a 
regular  gradation  of  appeals  fi>ora  inferior  to 
superior  jurisdictions  was  constituted,  probably 
under  the  authority  of  the  Lex  Julia  Judiciaria. 
The  origin  of  the  new  institution  is  left  in 
much  uncertainty.  The  emperor  centred  in 
himself  both  the  power  of  the  populus  and  the 
veto  of  the  tribunes ;  hence  he  could  rescind  the 
decrees  of  all  magistrates,  but  these  powers 
were  not  a  sufficient  foundation  for  the  new 
appellate  jurisdiction  by  which  the  civil  decrees 
of  magistrates  were  subject  to  a  regular  revision. 
The  jurisdiction  was  not  limited,  as  under  the 
republican  constitution,  to  appeals  brought  to  a 
delegating  magistrate  against  the  decisions  of  his 
delegate. 

Under  the  empire  the  terms  provocatio  and 
appeUatio  lost  their  original  signiHcation.  Thus 
Gellius  (iv.  14)  has  used  provocatio  for  appeUatio, 
In  the  Digest  (49,  tit.  1,  de  appellationibus)  pro- 
vocatio and  appeUatio  are  used  indiscriminately 
for  a  civil  appeal,  which  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  idea  of  the  civil  appeal  was  partly 
taken  from  the  appeUatio  in  its  earlier  sense, 
and  partly  from  the  provocatio.  Provocatio  seems 
so  far  to  have  retained  its  original  meaning  as  to 
be  the  only  term  used  for  an  appeal  in  criminal 
matters. 

Civil  appeals  came,  in  the  last  resort,  either 
to  the  emperor  or  to  the  senate.  This  division 
of  the  supreme  appellate  jurisdiction  between 
the  emperor  and  the  senate  was  in  accordance 
with  the  dual  system  of  government  which 
Augustus  contrived.  Appeals  from  Rome,  Italy, 
and  the  provinces  under  its  government  would 
have  been  confined  to  the  senate,  if  the  division 
had  been  strictly  carried  out,  while  appeals 
from  imperial  provinces  would  have  come  to 
the  emperor ;  but  while  the  emperors  reserved 
to  themselves  the  sole  right  of  hearing  appeals 
from  their  legati,  they  also  took  cognisance  of 
all  appeals  from  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  senatorial 
provinces,  except  during  the  short  periods  when 
the  strict  principle  of  division  was  adhered  to 
(Suet.  CkUig,  16,  Ner,  17  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  28). 

The  senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  appeal  was 
perhaps  regarded  as' the  consilium  of  the  consula 
There  was  no  appeal  from  the  senate  to  the 
emperor  (Dig.  49,  2.  1,  §  2).  In  course  of  time 
the  emperor  exercised  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  senate  by  virtue  of  the  consular  power 
which  he  assumed. 

There  was  a  right  of  appeal  from  the  decrees 
of  magistrates  and  from  the  decisions  of  all 
judges  who  had  acted  under  an  authority 
delegated  to  them  by  a  magistrate ;  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  there  was  any  right  of  appeal 
from  the  judex  proper,  though  the  emperor 
exercised  in  exceptional  cases  the  power  of 
granting  a  new  trial,  as  magistrates  had  pre- 
viously done  by  means  of  the  in  integrum  resti- 
tutio (Suet.  Dom.  8). 

The  datita  judex  of  the  Corpus  Juris  is  not 
the  judex  of  the  republican  constitution,  but  a 
judge  acting  under  a  delegated  power,  from 
whose  decision  there  would  be  an  appeal  as  a 
matter  of  course  (Mommsen,  Staatsrecht,  IL  2, 
940 ;  cf.  HoUweg,  Civil-Prozess,  ii.  46). 

If  the  sentences  of  judices  could  not  be  ap- 
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pealed  against,  the  extent  of  appellate  jorisdic-. 
tion  raust  hare  increased,  as  the  magistrate  came 
to  decide  a  greater  number  of  cases  himself 
withont  the  help  of  a  judex,  since  the  decision 
of  the  magistrate  would  be  subject  to  appeal. 
At  length,  when  in  the  time  of  Diocletian  all 
judicia  became  extraordinaruiy  the  right  of  appeal 
was  necessarilj  applicable  to  all  judgments. 

The  emperor  either  heard  civil  appeals  in 
person,  or  delegated  the  hearing  of  them  to 
others.  Augustus  every  year  assigned  civil 
app^ds  from  the  city  to  the  Praetor  urbanus ; 
provincial  appeals  to  consulares  appointed  for 
each  province  (Suet.  Aug.  S3).  The  senate 
likewise  delegated  civil  appeals  to  the  consuls, 
who  frequently  transmitted  the  hearing  of  them 
to  special  delegates.  Appeals  tried  by  delegates 
were  generally  subject  to  a  further  appeal  to 
the  delegating  authority ;  but  if  a  special  dele- 
gate was  appointed  by  the  emperor,  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  exclude  any  further  appeal.  In 
the  3rd  century  we  find  civil  appeals  from  the 
provinces  frequently  entrusted  to  the  Praefecti 
praetorio;  those  from  the  city  came  regularly 
before  the  Praefectus  urbi.  From  these  the  only 
appeal  was  to  the  emperor  himself,  whose  deci- 
sion was  in  all  cases  final ;  but  he  had  always  the 
right  of  refusing  to  exercise  his  jurisdiction. 

The  process  by  which  an  appeal  was  brought 
in  civil  cases  might  be  either  oral  or  written. 
The  written  appeal  or  libelli  appdlatorii 
showed  who  were  the  appellant  and  defendant, 
and  the  nature  of  the  judgment  appealed  from. 
The  court  below  transferred  the  case  to  the 
superior  court  by  litterac  dimiaaoriae  or  apostolL 
'Vhe  time  within  which  appeals  could  be  brought 
was  limited.  If  the  appellant  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  appeal,  he  was  subject  to  a  pecuniary  penalty. 

From  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  populus  did 
not  exercise  sovereign  criminal  jurisdiction.  The 
emperor  himself  took  cognisance  of  criminal 
cases  as  a  court  of  first  instance,  having  co- 
ordinate jurisdiction  with  the  senate.  The 
quaestio  procedure  continued  to  be  the  ordinary 
mode  of  trial  [Quaestio].  Appellate  criminal 
jurisdiction  was  confined  within  narrow  limits. 
No  appeal  lay  to  the  emperor  from  the  decisions 
of  judices  or  from  the  senate,  although  he  might 
annul  a  decree  of  the  latter  body  by  intercessio. 
The  emperor  delegated  criminal  jurisdiction  to 
governors  of  provinces  in  capital  cases,  to  the 
Praefecti  urbi,  and  to  others :  appeals  might  be 
heard  by  him  against  the  decisions  of  his 
delegates.  The  extension  of  imperial  delegation 
in  criminal  cases  and  the  decline  of  republican 
institutions,  especially  the  abolition  in  the  3rd 
century  of  the  quaestiones,  led  to  the  emperor's 
complete  supremacy  over  criminal  courts,  which 
he  also  acquired  over  civil. 

The  system  of  appellationes  under  the  empire 
was  not  limited  to  matters  of  criminal  and  civil 
procedure.  A  person  might  appeal  in  matters 
that  related  to  the  fiscus,  to  civil  offices  and 
burdens,  and  other  administrative  subjects. 
(Paul.  V.  32-37  ;  Dig.  49,  1 ;  Cod.  Just.  7,  62 ; 
Puchta,  §§  180,  181 ;  Mommsen,  StaaUrecht^ 
ii.  2,  pp.  930-9+8  ;  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Citil- 
ProxcsSj  i.  62,  ii.  42,  49 ;  Rudorff,  Rcchtsq,  ii. 
§  85.)  \G.  L.]     [E.  A.  W.J 

APPLTCATI<yNIS  JUS.    [Exsilium.] 

APROSKLE'TOS  DIKE'  {ik7rp6<rKKnroi 
Blicri),    If  there  were  insufficient  or  fraudulent 
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service  of  the  summons  (wp6ine\fiiris)j  the  si 
was  called  &rp^(ricAi)ros,  and  dbmissed  by  tl 
magistrate  (Dem.  c  Nicostr,  p.  1251,  §  II 
[Dike,  Prosklesis.]  [W.W. 

APR0STA810U  GBAPELET  (&rpo<rvnr^ 
yp€tip4i)f  an  action  falling  under  the  jurisdictii 
of  the  polemarch,  which  was  brought  agaid 
those  metoeki,  or  resident  aliens,  who  had  q 
glected  to  provide  themselves  with  a  patrj 
(wpocrdrris).  This  action  is  stated  to  have  b« 
also  brought  against  those  xnetoeki  who  exi 
cised  the  rights  of  full  citizens,  or  did  not  pj 
the  fitroiKtov,  a  tax  of  twelve  drachmas  exicti 
from  resident  aliens;  but  Meier  has  remark* 
that  this  action  was  only  applicable  in  8q< 
cases,  provided  that  the  metoeki  had  no  pairQ 
It  is  probable  that  the  /leroiiaop  was  regnlaii 
paid  through  the  irpoardry/Sf  and  that  he  wi 
responsible  for  it ;  and  in  that  case  the  de£ia 
of  payment  would  of  itself  prove  neglect  | 
comply  with  th«  provisions  of  the  law.  (Harp 
crat.,  Zonar.,  Suid.  8,  v.;  Meier,  Att.  Proca 
p.  315 ;  Perrot,  Essai,  p.  264.)  fW.  S.]  [W.W.] 

APSIS.      [AB8I8.] 

APSY'CHON  DIKE'  (^k^x^  »^«^).  * 
action  against  inanimate  objects  (jBa^vxa)  vhi<; 
had  caused  the  death  of  a  human  being.  \ 
thus  somewhat  resembled  the  English  law  i 
deodand,  lately  abolished.  It  was  tried  in  tii 
court  of  the  Prytaneum,  and,  according  ^ 
Schumann,  partook  more  of  the  nature  ofi 
religious  ceremony  than  a  judicial  proceeding 
If  the  instruments  with  which  a  murder  iuu 
been  committed  were  captured,  and  not  th| 
murderer  himself,  these,  after  the  Ephetae  haj 
pronounced  their  sentence,  were  conveyed  out  o 
the  countrv  by  the  Phylobasileis,  or  presidents  o 
the  four  old-Ionic  tribes.  In  the  samewa/wert 
treated  such  things  as  had  accidentally  caosd 
the  death  of  any  one.  Animals  likewiie,  bj 
which  any  one  had  been  killed,  were  here  cod* 
demned  to  death,  and  then  conveyed  out  of  tlu 
country.  (Pollux,  viii.  Ill,  120 ;  Dem.  cAristoor, 
p.  645,  §  89;  SchSmann,  Antiq,  i.  470,  E.T.| 
comp.  Plat.  Leg,  ix.  873  E.)  [W.  W.] 

AQUAEDUCTUS  (WpoTwyfo,  Minfas)^ 
literally,  a  water-conduit — would!,  of  cour«& 
properly  describe  any  channel  for  the  passage  ol 
water ;  but  the  word  is  used  especially  for  the 
magnificent  structures  by  means  of  which  Borne 
and  other  cities  of  the  Roman  empire  were  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  which  may  be  described 
in  general  terms  as  channels,  constructed  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  a  regular  declivity  from 
the  source  whence  the  water  was  derived  to  the 
place  where  it  was  delivered,  carried  through 
hills  by  means  of  tunnels,  and  over  valleys  opon 
a  substruction  of  solid  masonry  or  arches. 

1.  Greek. — Among  the  Greeks  in  many  cases 
springs  (jcpiircu,  KpovyoC)  were  sufficiently  ahns- 
dant  to  supply  a  considerable  part  of  the  gre^ 
cities  with  water ;  and  great  attention  was  paid 
to  the  preservation  and  adornment  of  them :  ii^^T 
were  converted   into  public  fountains  by  the 
formation  of  a  head  for  their  waters,  and  the 
erection  of  an  ornamental  superstructure;  «d° 
were  dedicated  to  some  god  or  hero.    Pausanias 
(x.  4,  §  1)  considers  no  place  to  deserve  the  name 
of  city  which  has  not  such  a  fountain.    We  are 
indebted  to  the  same  author  and  other  Greek 
writers  for  accounts  of  some  of  the  mosi  cele- 
brated fountains :  such  as  that  of  Tbeagese^  » 
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Xegan  (Pftm.  i.  40,  §  1);  ihoM  of  PeiMne  and 
Lm  at  CorinUi,  where  there  were  many  other 
kataiu,  as  well  as  a  Roman  aqaedact  erected 
VfHadrnn(iL  3,^2,3,5;  4,§5);  that  in  the 
pn  of  Aesculapius  at  EpiidaQixis  QL  17,  §  5) ; 
ai  terenl  others  (It.  31,  32,  34;  TiL  5,  21; 
rm.  13),  of  which  we  need  onlj  mention  the 
&meskntmo8  at  Athens,  which  was  constructed 
Ij  IVtsistratus  and  his  sons,  and  of  which  Thncy- 
dides  records  the  interesting  fact,  marking  the 
tanatioo  from  the  natural  springs  to  the  arti- 
idil  fountain,  and  showing  the  importance 
.attached  ercn  to  the  former,  that  *Mt  was 
oBed  CalUrfaoe  formerly,  uJken  the  springs  teerc 
«Mf  **  iiP<9€pwT^  9yymp90ffAr,ThviC  iu  15  ; 
IkoL  L  14^  §  1):  to  this  enumeration  might  be 
atted  the  springs  of  salt  water  in  certain  temples; 
m  'm  those  of  Erechtheus  at  Athens,  and  of  Posei- 
doa  Hippioa  at  liantineia.  (Paus.  i.  26,  §  5 ; 
ni.  10,  $  4.) 

la  tiiew  cases  we  hare  no  reason  to  suppose 
t^  there  was  anything  more  than  a  fountain 
enr  or  close  to  the  springs,  forming  a  head  for 
tfat  vato*  derired,  either  immediately,  or  by 
very  sbort  channels,  from  them.    But  we  are 
1^  without    examples    of  constructions  more 
mriy  approaching  the  Boman  aqueducts    in 
iffii,  though  not  in  degree.    That  the  Greeks, 
al  a  rery  early  period,  had  some  powers  of 
hydraulic  ex^ineering,  is  shown  by  the  drainage 
laanfb  of   the  lake  Copais,  and  the  similar 
wares  of  Phaeax  at  Agrigentum  [Ehissabium]  ; 
asd  ve  hare  an  instance  of  a  channel  for  water 
loag  carried  through  a  mountain,  to  supply  the 
«ty  of  Sames.     The, height  of  the  mountain 
wu  150  orguiae  (900  Greek  feet) ;  the  length 
•f    tltf    tiunel    was   7    stadia    (7>8ths  of   a 
Bonaa  mile,  or  about  1420  yards) ;  its  section 
was  a  sqaare    of  8  Greek   feet.     The   actual 
channel  &r  the  water  was  cut  below  this,  and 
was,  if  the  text  is  right,  30  Greek  feet  deep, 
and  3  wide;  the  water  passed  through  pipes 
(IcA  ffBA^iwr)  from  a  copious  spring,  and  was 
thas  brought  to  the  city.      (Herod,  iii.  60.) 
There  are  still  remains  of  this  tunnel.    Muller 
cwjectures  that  the  work  was  one  of  those 
executed  Irf  Poly  crates  (^ircAfio^  d.  Ktmst,  §  81). 
Ivieed  many  of  the  Greek  waterworks  appear  to 
date  from  the  age  of  the  Tyrants. 
>    But  from  early  times,  the  Greeks,  where  the 
■eeds  of  a  city  called  for  it,  constructed  under- 
ground eonduita  following  the  undulations  of 
the  surface  or  carried  through  the  hills  by  tun- 
Btia,  and  closely  resembling  the  earlier  Oriental 
aqoadncts,  of  which  they  were  probably  imita- 
tiana      Thus  the  conduit  which  supplied  the 
atrofdia  of  Thebes  was  attributed  to  Cadmus 
(Dieaaardi.  p.  143,  Fuhr),  and  the  canalisation 
of  the  mountain  torrents  round  Argos  to  Danaus 
^rabo,  TiiL  pp.  370,  388).    The  Greek  aque- 
dacts  were  usually  rectangular  channels  cut  in 
the  rock  or  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  but 
ia  the  Troad  we  have  an  instance  of  one  com- 
posed of  earthenware  pipes  (Hahn,  Ausgnib,  auf 
itr  Homer.  Pergcanuty, 

At  Athens  the  rocky  part  of  the  city  was  de- 
peadc&t  on  dstema.  Two  conduits  entered  the 
cttj  on  the  east  from  the  upper  course  of  the 
Kssus,  which  lower  down  was  canalised,  and 
fut  of  its  water  went  to  supplement  the  Ennea- 
kramioty  below  which  an  underground  cooduit 
no  £nixn  the  rirer,  repeatedly  crossing  under  its 
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bed,  and  accessible  to  use  by  shafts,  and  finally 
carried  to  the  Peiraeus.  Below  the  £nneair<mnot 
a  stream  from  Hymettuswas  carried  over  the 
llissus  into  the  city.  Later,  two  large  conduits 
were  constructed  from  Lycabettos  on  the  east 
and  west  of  that  mountain.  A  system  of  canals 
from  the  Cephissus  served  to  irrigate  the  olive- 
woods.  r£.  Curtius,  VII.  Karien  con  Athen.) 
Finally,  Hadrian,  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  built 
an  aqueduct  of  the  Boman  type,  drawing  its 
water  from  the  Cephissus.  Among  the  finest 
and  best  preserved  of  Greek  aqueducts  are  those 
of  Syracuse,  which  Thucydides  (vi.  100)  tells 
us  were  laid  under  ground  to  bring  drinking- 
water  into  the  city.  They  are  still  in  use— one 
fr^m  the  Anapus,  on  the  north,  twelve  miles 
long,  which  finally  crosses  under  the  Small  Har- 
bour and  feeds  the  fountain  of  Arethusa,  and 
one  from  the  springs  of  Mount  Ciimiti  on  the 
south.  (Sohubring,  FhiMogus^  1865,  pp.  577- 
638.) 

Solon,  according  to  Plutarch  (SoL  23),  or- 
dained that  water  misht  be  fetched  frt>m  the 
public  fountains  or  wells  to  a  distance  of  four 
stadia ;  beyond  this,  persons  must  dig  their  own 
wells ;  but  if  any  one  dug  to  a  depth  of  ten 
orguiae  without  finding  water,  he  was  permitted 
to  take  from  his  neighbour's  well  a  pitcher  of 
six  chois  twice  a  dav.  Plato  (Leg.  viii.  p.  844, 
A,  B)  mentions  this  law,  which  obviously  refers 
to  country  life,  in  vaguer  terms,  and  also  the 
conditions  trnder  which  the  waters  of  streams 
might  be  diverted  for  irrigation.  The  public 
conduits  were  superintended  by  iwtordrai  rmr 
M.TUP.  Their  office  was  apparently  of  aome 
importance,  as  it  was  held  by  Themistocles,  who 
inflicted  fines  on  fraudulent  consumers  (Plut. 
Themist.  31).  The  icfnip6^vXaKt5  and  icft^ivapxoi 
were  probably  subordinate  officers  (Phot,  and 
Hesych.  s.  w. ;  SchOmann,  Antiq*  1.  p.  416,  £.  T.). 
On  Greek  aqueducts  see  £.  Curtius,  timber 
atadtieche  Wasaerbauten  der  Hellenenj  in  Archaol. 
Zeitmg,  1847. 

2.  Boman. — ^The  Bomans  were  in  a  very 
different  position,  with  respect'  to  the  supply  of 
water,  from  most  of  the  Greek  cities.  They  at 
first  had  recourse  to  the  Tiber  and  to  welb  stmk 
in  the  city ;  but  the  water  obtained  from  those 
sources  was  very  unwholesome,  and  must  soon  have 
proved  insufficient.  Consequently,  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  public  baths  and  the  fullers,  and 
later  of  the  growing  population,  and  later  still  of 
the  namnachiae^  they  had  recourse  to  public  works 
in  order  to  bring  pure  water  from  a  considerable 
distance — from  the  hills,  in  fact,  which  surround 
the  Campagna.  The  date  of  the  first  aqueduct 
is  assigned  by  Frontinus  to  the  year  A.u.a  441, 
or  B.C.  312  {de  Aquaed.  Urb.  Rom.  4);  and  the 
number  of  aqueducts  was  gradually  increased, 
partly  at  the  public  expense  and  partly  by 
the  munificence  of  mdividuals,  till,  in  the 
time  of  Procopius,  they  amounted  to  fourteen 
(see  p.  151  a);  and,  even  before  they  were 
all  erected,  they  might  well  excite  the  admira- 
tion which  Pliny  expresses  with  respect  to 
the  Claudian  aqueduct  {H.  N.  xxxvi  §  123)  t 
— ^  But  if  any  one  will  carefally  calculate  the 
quantity  of  the  public  supply  of  water,  for 
baths,  reservoirs,  houses,  trenches  (euripi),  gar- 
dens, and  surburban  villas ,  and,  along  the  dis- 
tance which  it  traverses,  the  arches  built,  the 
mountains  perforated,  the  valleys  levelled  j  he 
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will   confess  that    there   never    was  anything 
more  wonderful  in  the  whole  world." 

The  detailed  description  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  aqaeduct  will  be  better  understood,  after  an 
enumeration  of  the  principal  aqueducts  by  which 
water  was  conveyed  to  Rome  across  the  Cam- 
pagna.  Our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  derived 
almost  entirely  from  the  treatise  De  Aq^uia- 
ductibus  Urbis  Romae,  by  S.  Julius  Frontinus,  who 
was  curator  aquarum  (iceeper  of  the  aqueducts) 
under  Nerva  and  Trajan,  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  Aqxtaeductus  is  often  called  simply 
Aqua,  There  were  nine  aqueducts  in  the  time 
of  Frontinusy  of  which  four  belong  to  the  time 
of  the  republic,  while  five  were  built  in  the 
reigns  of  Augustus  and  Claudius. 

1.  The  Aqua  Appia  was  begun  by  the  censor 
Appius  Claudius  Caecus  (to  whom  also  Rome 
was  indebted  for  her  first  great  road),  in  B.a 
312.  Its  sources  are  mentioned  by  Frontinus  as 
near  the  Via  PraenesUna,  between  the  seventh 
and  eighth  milestones.  But  this  appears  to  be 
a  mistake,  as  its  real  source  has  been  discovered 
in  the  reservoirs  formed  in  the  ancient  quarries, 
now  called  latomie  delta  BusticUf  about  50  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ground.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  read  Via  Coilatina  instead  of  Praenes- 
Una  (Middleton,  Ancient  Borne,  p.  466).  Its 
termination  was  at  the  salinae,  by  the  Porta  7W- 
gemma.  Its  length  was  11,190  passus,  for  11,130 
of  which  it  was  carried  under  the  earth,  generally 
at  a  considerable  depth  ;  and  for  the  remaining 
60  passus,  within  the  city,  from  the  Porta  Capena 
to  the  Porta  Trigemina,  it  was  on  arches.  The 
distribution  of  its  water  began  from  the  Clivus 
Pubiidus,  (Front  in.  5  ;  Li  v.  ix.  29 ;  Diod.  zz. 
36 ;  Aur.  Vict.  Fir.  Hiust.  34,  who  confounds  it 
with  the  ilmb.)  Its  subterranean  spectts  has 
been  discovered  in  several  places  iu  Rome, 
especially  at  one  point  where  it  passes  through 
the  old  tufa  quarries  in  the  Aventine  near  the 
church  of  S.  Saba ;  its  line  near  this  point  is  now 
traversed  by  the  modern  Via  di  Porta  (Mid- 
dleton, /.  c). 

2.  The  Anio  Vetus  was  commenced  forty  years 
later,  B.C.  272,  by  the  censor  M'.  Curius  Dentatus ; 
but  as  the  time  of  the  censorship  expired  before 
the  work  was  completed,  duumviri  aquae  perdu- 
cendae  were  appointed,  and  the  aqueduct  was 
finished  by  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  one  of  the 
duumvirs,  the  other  having  died  shortly  after 
his  appointment.  The  ezpense  was  defrayed  out 
of  the  spoils  taken  from  Pyrrhus.  The  water 
was  derived  from  the  river  Anio,  above  Tibur, 
at  a  distance  of  ten  Roman  miles  from  the 
city ;  but,  on  account  of  its  windings,  its  actual 
length  was  forty-three  miles  (ita  exigente  libra- 
mento,  Front.),  of  which  length  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  only  (namely,  221  passus) 
was  above  the  ground.  There  are  considerable 
remains  of  this  aqueduct  below  the  Claudian 
aqueduct,  near  the  Porta  Maggiore,  and  other 
pieces  of  the  specus  and  remains  of  large  cistei-ns 
were  discovered  while  laying  out  the  new 
streets  Principe  Amadeo,  Carlo  Alberto,  and 
Napoleone  III.  (Middleton,  p.  467),  and  also  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tivoli,  which  was  supplied 
with  its  water.  It  was  built  of  blocks  of 
peperino  stone,  and  the  water-course  was  lined 
with  a  thick  coating  of  cement.  (Front.  6 ; 
Aur.  Vict.  Vir,  III.  43.) 

3.  The  Aqua  Marcia,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
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tant  of  the  whole,  was  built  by  the  praetor 
Q.  Marcius  Rez,  by  command  of  the  senate,  in 
B.O.  144.  The  want  of  a  more  plentiful  rapplj 
of  water  had  been  long  felt,  especially  as  that 
furnished  by  the  Anio  Vetus  was  of  such  bad 
quality  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  drinking ;  and, 
in  B.C.  179,  the  censors  M.  Acmilins  Lepidm 
and  M.  Flaccus  Nobilior  had  proposed  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  aqueduct ;  but  the  scheme  bad 
been  defeated,  in  consequence  of  licinins  Crassas 
refusing  to  let  it  be  carried  through  his  lands. 
(Liv.  zL  51,  7.)  The  two  existing  aqueduct!  had 
also  fallen  into  decay  by  neglect,  and  had  beta 
much  injured  by  private  persons  drawing  oflfth« 
water  at  different  parts  of  their  course.  The  senate 
therefore  commissioned  the  praetor  Marcios  ta 
repair  the  old  aqueducts,  and  to  build  a  third^ 
which  was  named  after  him.  Accordmg  td 
Fenestella  (op.  Front.),  180  million  sesterces 
were  voted  for  the  purpose.  Some  writers  hare 
pretended  that  the  original  construction  of  thii 
aqueduct  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Ancus  Marcius,  al4 
leging  a  passage  of  Pliny  (JK  i\r.zzzi.  §41),  and  a 
medal  of  the  Marcian  gens,  family  Philippos,  whidj 
bears  on  the  obverse  a  head  with  the  legend 
Ancvs,  and  on  the  reverse  a  representation  oi 
an  aqueduct,  with  the  letters  Aqvavr  {AqvA 
Marcia)  between  the  arches,  supporting  aii| 
equestrian  statue  with  the  legend  Phulippts: 
but  those  who  know  anything  of  the  history 
of  Roman  family  records  will  understand  that 
this  medal  bears  no  evidence  to  the  point  io 
question,  and  is  simply  a  perpetuation  of  two 
of  the  greatest  distinctions  of  the  Marda 
gens,  their  alleged  descent  from  Ancns,  and 
the  aqueduct  which  bore  their  name;  &M 
Pliny's  opinion  is  simply  one  of  his  ludicrous 
blunders,  arising  probably  from  hb  confounding 
Marcius  Rex  with  the  king  Ancus  Marcius. 
(Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vet.  vol  v.  p.  248.) 


Medal  of  the  Marcia  gens,  recording  the  Aqua  Harda. 

This  aqueduct  commenced  three  miles  aoutli 
of  the  Via  Valeria,  thirty-siz  miles  from  Rome  J 
its  length  was  61,710^  passus,  of  which  onlj 
7463  were  above  ground ;  namely,  528  on  solid 
substructions  and  6935  on  arches.  It  was  high 
enough  to  supply  water  to  the  summit  of  th« 
Capitoline  Mount.  It  was  repaired  by  Agripp« 
in  his  aedileship,  B.C.  33  (see  below.  No.  5),  and 
the  volume  of  its  water  was  increased  by  Au- 
gustus, by  means  of  the  water  of  a  spring  8O0 
passus  from  it :  the  short  aqueduct  which  con- 
veyed this  water  was  called  the  Aqua  Augnsta^ 
but  is  never  enumerated  as  a  distinct  aqueduct, 
Pliny  states  that  the  water  of  the  Aqua  Marm 
was  the  coldest  and  most  wholesome  of  all  which 
was  brought  to  Rome ;  and  Vitruvius  and  other 
writers  refer  to  the  ezcellence  of  the  water  aa 
being  proverbial.  Considerable  remains  of  it 
are  still  standing  both  above  and  below  TItoH. 
(Frontin.  7,  12 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  zzzi.  §  41,  who 
differs  from  Frontinus  in  some  of  the  details; 
Strab.  V.  p.  240 ;  Vitruv.  viii.  3,  §  1 ;  W^ 
Caas.  xlix.  42 ;  Plut.  Coriok  1 ;  Prop,  ul  22,24  j 
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Hut.  Ti.  *i,  18 ;  SUt.  SUr.  I.  5,  25.)  Iti  ipeaa 
cu  b<  men,  when  iL  puHi  ovtr  the  arch  built 
tj  Aagvftu  bdov  the  jponu  of  the  Aqua  Julia 
tai  Tijmla  (hc  No.  5X 

1.  Tk(  J^iu  Ttpaia,  which  vos  built  by  the 
tmon  Cn.  Sdriliui  Cttpio  ud  L.  Ca»iUB  Lon- 
(niu  in  BJ^  1!7,  began  at  a  ipot  in  the  Lucallin 
•r  TbmiIu  tiDd,  two  milea  to  the  right  at  the 
tatb  milettane  oti  tha  Via  Lalina.  lit  vster 
■H  lUghtlj  wann,  whence  iti  name,  trpula,  a 
fana  of  iepiia.  It  wa*  siUinards  connected 
will) 

S.  The  Afta  Julia.  Amoag  the  iplendid 
pibllt  worlii  eiecuted  hy  Agrippa  in  hjj  seJile- 
dip,  9X.  33,  wu  the  farmaiioD  of  a  new  oque- 
'  -  asd  the  mtoration  of  all  the  old  ones. 
a  lonrire  two  milea  to  the  right  of  the 
mlM  milestone  of  the  Via  Latino,  he  con- 
Ororted  hii  aqueduct  (the  Agua  Julia)  fint  to 
(JH  A-jua  TfftJa,  in  which  it  wu  merged  ai  far 
u  the  ramroir  (jhWim)  on  the   Via  Zafi'na, 
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■cTtD  milei  from  Rome.  Prom  thii  Tewrroir 
the  water  waa  cnrried  along  two  distinct 
channels,  on  the  aame  tubatructiani  (which  were 
probablj  the  original  lubttructioni  of  the  Aqua 
TqouJa,  uewl;  mtored),  the  lower  channel  being 
called  the  Aqaa  Tepula,  and  the  upper  the  Aqua 
Julia ;  and  thii  double  aqueduct  again  WM 
united  with  the  Aqaa  Uarcia,  OTor  the  waler- 
coune  of  which  tha  other  two  were  carried. 
The  arch  bearing  the  three  aquedncta,  where  it 
entered  the  city,  it  now  the  I'orta  S.  Zomuo; 
and  the  rebuilding  of  this  part  of  the  aqueduct 
bj  ADguttni  in  B.C.  S  ii  recorded  by  an  inicrip- 
tion  on  the  side  of  the  ipectu  o(  the  Aqua  Julia 
(A  in  cut).  Other  reltorntioni  were  made  by 
Titus  in  A.D.  7f>,  recorded  in  an  intcription  on  the 
frieze  below  (H  in  cut);  by  Severna  in  196; 
and  by  Caracalla  in  212.  The  reatoration  by 
CaracaUa  ie  recorded  in  an  Inacription,  to  make 
room  for  which  the  moulded  pediment  haa  been 
cut  away  (C  in  cut). 


H  Porta  S.  Loienio.    (.From  UKIdletoD.) 

I      I>.  Pepertno  arcb  of  the  Aqnrduct. 

E,F,U.  SpemiiaUitJlarcia.  Rpala,  niA  Julia. 
a.  Panofoneortbetoo'enotAuRUan'BWall. 


laEome  itaelf  the  three  ijKCuiwere  separated 
nd  arhtd  in  different  dirtctioni.  A  section  of 
tht  tiree  tpanu  ia  given  below  (aee  p.  153). 
nt  vhale  course  of  the  Aqua  Julia,  from  ita 
Him.  imonntnl  to  15,456  pama,  for  70(10  of 
■hick  ita  ccurae  was  above  ground,  partly  on 
BHBTe  suhstractiooa  and  partly  on  arches. 
(Fraatin.  8,  9, 19.) 

(,  The  Aqu  i  Virgo  waa  alao  built  by  Agrippa 
ID  hii  aedileahip.  In  the  same  year,  Agrippa, 
■ccerding  to  Pliny  (ff.  N.  iiivi.  §  121),  erected 
bi  pblic  use  700  bai-iD)  or  pooli  {locus),  ^DO 
famtani  {lalifntes),  130  caatella,  adorned  with 
JOOilalnetBDd  400  marble  coluDina.   The  main 


waa  carried  o: 


H.  Pan  of 

object  of  the  j^fua  riri/o  was  to  supply  the  hatha 
of  Agrippa.  From  a  soarce  in  a  marshy 
■pot  by  the  eighth  mileabono  on  the  Via  Col- 
latiaa,  it  waa  condutied  by  a  very  circuitous 
'  *ifly  under  the  ground,  to  the  if.  Pin- 

of  the  Pantheon.  lU 
length  was  14,105  pasma,  of  which  12,865  were 
underground ;  in  ita  lubterranean  course  it  re- 
ceiTod  the  water  of  numeroui  springe  ;  and  ita 
wAter  was  as  highly  esteemed  for  bathing  *a 
that  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  waa  for  drinking.  It 
is  one  of  the  oqneducts  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber  ivbich  are  still  in  nee,  though  on  a 
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much  diminished  scale.  (See  p.  151,  b.)  The 
origin  of  its  name  is  varionsly  explained. 
(Frontin.  10;  Dio  Cass.  liv.  11;  Plin.  H,  N. 
xxxi.  §  42;  Cassiod.  Var.  vii.  6;  Ov.  Tritt.  iii. 
12,  22;  Mart.  v.  20,  9,  vi.  42,  18,  H.  47,  6.) 
"A  well-prescnred  piece  of  the  ancient  specus 
can  be  seen  below  the  level  of  the  street,  in  the 
court  of  No.  12,  Via  del  Kazzareno,  behind  the 
Treri  fotmtain.  The  arches  themselves,  which 
are  of  peperino,  are  buried,  but  the  specus  of 
massive  travertine,  decorated  with  an  entabla- 
ture, is  visible,  and  is  perfectly  preserved.  On 
both  sides  of  the  frieze  is  an  inscription  record- 
ing that  this  part  was  rebuilt  by  Claudius  in 
A.D.  52."    (Middleton,  p.  471.) 

7.  The  Aqua  Alsietina  (sometimes  called  also 
Aqua  Augusta),  on  the  dther  side  of  the  Tiber, 
was  constructed  by  Augustus  from  the  Locus 
Alsietinus  {Lago  di  MarUgnano),  which  lay  6500 
passus  to  the  right  of  the  fourteenth  milestone 
on  the  Via  Claudia^  to  the  part  of  the  Regio 
Transtiberina  below  the  Janicuius.  Its  length 
was  22,172  passus,  of  which  only  358  were  on 
arches,  its  level  being  lower  than  that  of  any 
other  aqueduct ;  and  its  water  was  so  bad  that 
it  could  only  have  been  intended  for  the  supply 
of  Augustus's  Naumachiaj  and  for  watering 
gardens.  Its  reservoir  was  1800  feet  long  by 
1200  wide.     (Frontin.  11.) 

8,  9.  The  two  most  magnificent  aqueducts 
were  the  Aqua  CUnidia  and  the  Anio  Novus  (or 
Aqua  Aniena  Nova),  both  commenced  by  Cali- 
gula in  A.D.  38,  and  finished  by  Claudius  in  ▲.D. 
52.  The  water  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  was  derived 
from  two  copious  and  excellent  springs,  called 
CaertUxu  and  Cwrtius,  near  the  thirty-eighth 
milestone  on  the  Via  Sublaoensis,  and  it  was 
afterwards  increased  by  a  third  spring,  Albudinus, 
and  by  the  waters  of  the  Augusta,  Its  water 
was  reckoned  the  best  after  the  Marcia.  (Fron- 
tin. 13,  14:  cf.  Suet.  CcU,  21,  Claud.  20; 
Lamprid.  Alex.  30.)  Its  length  was  46,406 
passus  (nearly  46^  miles),  of  which  9567  were 
on  arches  and  609  on  sul^tructions.  Of  a 
still  greater  length  was  the  Anio  Norms,  which 
began  at  the  forty-second  milestone,  on  the  Via 
Sublaoensis,  being  taken  from  a  dam  constructed 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  which  received  in 
addition,  at  the  thirty-eighth  milestone,  oppo- 
site the  sources  of  the  AqtM  Claudia,  a  stream 
called  the  Sivus  Herculaneus.  It  was  the  longest 
and  the  highest  of  all  the  aqueducts,  its 
length  being  nearly  59  miles  (58,700  passus,  of 
which  9400  were  above  ground),  and  some  of 
its  arches  109  feet  high  (Frontin.  15).  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  these  two  aqueducts 
were  united,  forming  two  channels  on  the  same 
arches,, the  Claudia  below  and  the  Anio  Nocus 
above.  An  interesting  monument  connected 
with  these  aqueducts  is  the  gate  now  called 
Porta  Maggiore,  which  was  originally  a  magni- 
ficent double  arch,  by  means  of  which  the  aque- 
duct was  carried  over  the  Via  Labicana  and 
the  Via  Praenestina.  The  Porta  Labicana  was 
blocked  up  by  Honorius ;  but  the  arch  has  been 
lately  cleared  of  his  barbarous  con.structions. 
Over  the  double  arch  are  three  inscriptions, 
which  record  the  names  of  Claudius  as  the 
builder,  and  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  as  the 
restorers  of  the  aqueduct.  The  annexed  cut 
(after  Hirt)  represents  a  restored  section.  By 
the    side    of   this    arch    the    aqueduct  passes 
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along  the  wall  of  Aurelian  for  some  distance, 
and  then  it  is  continued  upon  the  Arcus  Nero- 
niani  or  Caelimontam,  which  were  added  by 
Nero  to  the  original  structure,  and  which  ter- 


jp. « « ■  ^. . . .  ? 


Section  of  the  Porta  Maggiore  at  Rome :  a.  the  Aqaa 
Claudia;  b.  the  Anio  Novum:  c.  openings  to  g^re 
vent  to  tbe  air. 

minated  at  the  temple  of  Claadias,  which  was 
also  built  by  Nero,  on  the  Caelius,  where  the 
water  was  probably  conveyed  to  a  casteOum 
already  built  for  the  Aqua  Julia,  and  (or  a 
braneh  of  the  Aqua  Marcia,  which  had  been  at 
some  previous  time  continued  to  the  Cadius. 
The  Arch  of  Dolabella,  erected  B.C.  10,  was  used 
as  a  foundation  for  a  large  reservoir  constructed 
at  that  point.  The  ruined  arches  of  the  Claudian 
aqueduct  still  extend  for  many  miles  across  tJie 
Campagna. 

These  nine  aqueducts  were  all  that  existed 
in  the  time  of  Frontinus,  who  thus  speaks  of 
them  collectively,  in  terms  which  can  hardly  be 
thought  exaggerated :  '^  Tot  aquarnm  tarn  mul- 
tis  necessariis  molibus  pyramidas  videlicet  otiosss 
compares,  aut  inertia  sed  fama  celebrata  opera 
Graecorum."    It  has  been  calculated  that  these 
nine  aqueducts  furnished  Rome  with  a  supply  ot 
water  equal  to  that  carried  down  by  a  river 
thirty  feet  broad  by  six  deep,  flowing  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  inches  a  second.    The  total  irster 
supply  of  Rome  has  been  estimated  at  332,306,624 
gallons  a  day,  or,  taking  the  population  at  a 
million,  332  gallons  a  head.     40  gallons  a  hetd 
is  now  considered  sufficient.    But  the  demand* 
for    public   purposes  and  for   irrigation  were 
large.       There    was    also    another    aqueduci, 
not  reckoned  with  the  nine,  because  its  waters 
were  no  longer  brought  all  the  way  to  Rome* 
This  was  the  Aqua  Crabra,    which    had  i^ 
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foarct  neir  that  of  the  Juiia,  nod  which  was 
ot^daIIj  carried  right  through  the  Circus 
Ituimus;  bat  the  water  was  so  bad  that 
Agrippa  would  not  bring  it  into  the  Juiia,  bat 
aUndoaed  it  to  the  people  of  tbe  Tascolan 
kad;  boice  it  was  called  jit^tia  2>amjia<a.  Cicero 
had  to  paj  to  the  citj  of  Tascalxim  an  acknow- 
fedgment  for  its  ase.  At  a  later  period,  part 
of  its  water  was  brought  into  the  Aq%ta  Juiia, 
bat  it  was  again  cut  off  from  the  Julia  by  Fron- 
tisQs,  and  restored  to  the  people  of  Tusculum 
(Cic  Agr.  iil  2,  9'yBaIb.  20,  45;  Fam.  xyi.  18, 
3 ;  Fnmtin.  9).  It  is  now  made  use  of  in  its 
csQTK  through  the  Campagna  for  watering 
cattle  and  sheep  (Bum,  Rome^  p.  359). 

There  are  still  two  aqueducts  of  later  con- 
^racti(»  to  be  added  to  the  list. 

10.  The  Aqua  Trajana  was  brought  by  Trajan 
6ctb  the  Laaa  SoAatinus  (now  Braociano),  to 
si^^j  tbeyonicK^  and  the  Begio  TrcmsHberma. 
fts  construction  is  recorded  on  coins  of  gold, 
mir&y  aiftd  bronze,  of  the  years  110  and  111 
AJiL  (Edthel,  Docfr.  Nvm,  Vet  vi.  pp.  425,  428). 
Tnjaa  also  restored  and  improved  the  other 
aqiuducta,  especially  the  Anio  Homa  (Frontin. 
93,  93).  The  castellum  of  this  aqueduct  on  the 
Jaakulaa  hill  is  shown  on  the  coins  of  Trajan. 
Hie  aqueduct  was  restored  by  Belisorius,  after 
it  had  b«n  injured  by  the  Gothic  king  Vitiges 
iaA^  537. 

11.  Hie  Aqf§a  Ahxandrma  was  constructed  by 
Alcziader  Serems,  A.D.  226 ;  its  source  was  in 
the  lands  of  Tusculum,  about  fourteen  miles 
from  Borne,  between  Gabii  and  the  Lake  Regillus. 
its  naall  height  shows  that  it  was  intended  for 
the  baths  of  Serems,  which  were  in  one  of  the 
Talleys  of  Borne.  (Lamprid.  Alex.  8ev.  25; 
Fabntti,  Diss,  L  §  23.)  Parker,  from  an  in- 
scriptioa  of  Hadrian  found  on  its  collecting  re- 
aerroir,  attributes  Fabretti's  Alexandrina  to 
Trajaa  or  Hadrian,  holding  the  real  Alexandrina 
t»  hare  been  a  branch  from  the  Anio  Namis. 

There  nay  hare  been  some  other  aqueducts 
csBstructed  at  a  later  time,  since  Procopius 
(^B.  G.  L  19)  mentions  fourteen  as  still  preserved 
IB  Borne  in  his  time ;  but  there  is  difficulty 
Si  making  up  this  number.  He  seems  to  have 
iadudad  as  separate  aqueducts  some  which 
were  only  branches  of  those  already  mentioned. 
Th^  we  read  of  the  Aqita  Septimianoy  built  by 
Septimiiis  SeTerus,  which  was,  perhaps,  only 
a  branch  of  the  Aqwi  Jviia,  formed  by  the 
emperor  to  bring  water  to  his  baths  (Fabretti, 
Din.  iiL  §  285).  The  Aqua  Algentia  seems  to 
bare  been  a  name  invented  from  a  corrupt 
reading  o£  Aiaietina  (MidJleton,  p.  475).  Other 
aaUwrities  gire  a  still  larger  number  of  aque- 
daeU.  Thus  the  EpQogvs  to  the  Nolitia  men- 
tieoa  the  Cimmia,  the  SeDeriana^  aod  the  Antonia 
{Aatonmuma)j  and  makes  the  whole  number 
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Great  pains  were  taken  by  successive  emperors 
to  pmene  and  repair  the  aqueducts.  From  the 
Gcihie  wars  downwards,  they  have  for  the  most 
pert  shared  the  fitt«  of  the  other  great  Roman 
vorb  of  architecture,  their  situation  and  pur- 
pMe  leadering  them  peculiarly  exposed  to  injury 
is  war;  but  still  their  remains  form  the  most 
itrikiog  features  of  the  Campagna,  over  which 
tidr  lines  of  mined  arches,  clothed  with  ivy 
ladtbe  iri7d  fi^-ireey  radiate  in  rarious  directions. 
Ibee  d  them  stilJ  serve  for  their  ancient  use ; 


and  these  three  alone,  according  to  Toumon, 
supply  the  modem  city  with  a  quantity  of  water 
much  greater  than  that  which  is  furnished  to 
Paris  by  the  Canal  de  TOurcq,  for  a  population 
six  times  as  large.  They  ai-e :  (1.)  The  Acqua 
Verginey  the  ancient  Aqna  Virgof  which  was 
restored  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  and  further  em- 
bellished by  Benedict  XIV.  and  Clement  XUl. 
The  chief  portion  of  its  waters  gush  out  through 
the  beautiful  Fontana  cU  Dreviy  but  it  also  sup- 
plies the  fountains  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and 
the  Piazza  Navona,  together  with  ten  smaller 
ones,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  lower  city. 
(2.)  The  Aoqua  Felice  (a.d.  1687),  named  after 
the  conventual  name  of  its  restorer,  Sixtus  V. 
(Fra  Felice),  probably  brings  the  waters  from 
the  spring  of  the  Alexandrina^  partly  on  the 
piers  of  the  Claudia.  It  supplies  twenty-seven 
public  fountains,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  city. 
(3.)  The  Acqiia  Paolo,  the  ancient  Trajana  and  *  ' 
Alsietina,  now  united  and  restored  by  Paul  V. 
(1611),  supplies  the  Trastevere  and  the  Vatican, 
and  feeds,  among  others,  the  splendid  fountains 
before  St.  Peter's.  Besides  these,  the  Acqua 
MarciO'Pia  (1 870)  brings  to  Borne  in  pipes  the 
old  Aqua  Marcia,  which  has  now  regained  its 
ancient  repute.  Of  the  ruins  of  the  other  aque- 
ducts the  most  extensive,  within  Bome,  are  those 
of  the  Arcus  Neroniani  and  of  the  Aqua  Crabra  ; 
the  most  interesting  are  the  Porta  Maggiore^ 
with  the  two  channels  of  the  Aqua  Claudia 
and  Anio  Novtts  (see  p.  150),  and  tbe  remains 
of  the  triple  aqueduct  of  Agrippa,  passing  over  a 
road,  and  rating  upon  an  arch,  now  the  Porta 
S.  Lorenzo,  already  described  (see  p.  149). 

The  magnificence  displayed  by  the  Bomans  in 
their  public  works  of  this  class  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  capital ;  for  aqueducts  more  or 
less  stupendous  were  constructed  by  them  in 
various  and  even  very  remote  parts  of  the  em- 
pire,— at  Athens,  Corinth,  Catana,  Salona,  Nico- 
media,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Alexandria  in  the 
Troad,  Syracuse,  Metz,  Clermont  in  Auvergne, 
Ntmes  (the  Pont  da  Gard ;  see  below),  Lyon, 
£vora,Merida,  and  Segovia.  Those  at  Ephesus  and 
Alexandria  were  built  by  Hadrian  and  Herodes 
Atticus,  and  that  at  Athens  was  commenced  by 
Hadrian  and  finished  by  Antoninus  Pius,  who  also 
built  those  at  Corinth  and  Micomedia.  That  at 
Evora,  which  was  built  by  Quintus  Sertorius,  is  ' 
still  in  good  preservation ;  and  at  its  termination 
in  the  city  has  a  very  elegant  castellum  in  two 
storeys,  the  lower  one  of  which  has  Ionic  columns. 
Meridn  in  Spain,  the  Augusta  Emerita  of  the 
Bomans,  who  established  a  colony  there  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  has  among  its  other  antiquities 
the  remains  of  two  aqueducts,  of  one  of  which 
thirty-seven  piers  are  standing,  with  three  tiers 
of  arches ;  while  of  the  other  there  are  only 
two  which  form  paii;  of  the  original  construc- 
tions, the  rest  being  modern.  But  that  of 
Segovia,  for  which  some  Spanbh  writers  have 
claimed  an  antiquity  anterior  to  the  sway  of  the 
Bomans  in  Spain,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and 
magnificent  works  of  the  kind  anywhere  remain- 
ing. It  is  entirely  of  stone,  and  of  great  soli- 
dity, the  piers  being  eight  feet  wide  and  eleven 
in  depth ;  and,  where  it  traverses  a  part  of  the 
city,  the  height  is  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet, 
and  it  has  two  tiers  of  arches,  the  lowermost  of 
which  are  exceedingly  lofty.  The  Pont  du 
Gardf  carrying  an  aqueduct  across  the  valley  and 
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■m  af  the  G.-iHon  into  Kemmuui  (Ntmn), 
liati  of  two  titn  of  nobla  archei,  larmouiited 
1  tier  at  unall  nrches  whjdi  Uir  the  apcciu, 
whole  height  of  tha  three  tieta  being  about 
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It  will  ba  obMrrad  that  when  the  padSek- 
tion  at  tha  Cunpsgna  pennitted  Rome  to  look 
afield  for  a  lupplf  of  water,  the  fint  gteat  work 
CDOstrncttd  ivu  entirelj  nndei^roond,  eiapt 
for  a  short  diitance  intiJe  the  waJU-     Uomirei 
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we  tnaj'  divide  the  aqaeducU  described  bj-  FroD- 
tiiiiis  into  thoM  at  a  low  level,  intended  to 
■upplj  the  low-lying  distiict*  and  for  the  most 
part  carried  vndergrouiid,  and  thoM  at  a  high 
teve],  deeigped  lo  reach  the  higher  parti  of  the 
dtjr;  aod  in  the  Utter  alone  were' arcadea  and 
■ubitructioni  largely  employed.  Frontinui  (18) 
tayi  that  tite  reached  the  highest  part*  of  the 
dty,  nod  he  givei  them  in  the  following  order  : 
1.  Anio  Sotna.  ihe  highest  of  all.  2.  Claudia, 
3.  Julia.  4.  Tepula.  5.  Mardu.  Then  follow 
the  lower,  constructed  to  a  great  eitent  uader- 
groand.  6.  Aaio  Veiaa.  7.  Virgo.  8.  Appvi, 
9.  AUUtina,  the  lowest  of  all,  supplfing  the 
diitrict  beyond  tha  Tiber  and  the  lowest  ipota. 
The  ofuae  from  the  upper  watere  of  the  Anio 
(.Intti  Vetta,  Marcia,  Ann  Abnu,  Claudia)  made 
■  considerable  drtour  lonthwarda  to  follow  the 
high  ETouud  by  Pedum,  Labicum,  and  Fraacati, 
and  then  croiii  the  Cnmpagna  more  directly  for 
Rome,  following  more  or  leu  cloiely  the  eourie 
of  the  Via  Latina. 

Why  did  the  Uomans  waite  so  much  lalwur  and 
money  on  works  the  purpose  of  which  might  have 
been  effected  much  more  economically  by  the  um- 
ple  plan  of  Ujing  pipes  along  the  ground,  with 
whicb  they  were  certainly  well  acquainted  ?  (Vi- 
truv.  Tiii.  7.)  Aqueducts,  it  ii  true,  are  often 
conrtructed  in  modern  times  in  a  suitable  conn- 
try;  as,  for  inalance,  the  Kew  River  for  the 
supply  of  London,  and  the  aqueduct  of  the  Cro- 
"B  River  for  New  Yorlc ;  but  surely  " 
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.  Is  of  the  Campagna  to  the  tops  of 
Hills,  would,  like  the  engineer  of  the  new  Aaqtn 
Mania-Pia,  propone  to  carry  out  the  under- 
taking by  Inj^iag  down  pipea.  This  jquestion 
was  formerly  answered  by  saying  that  the  Ro- 
iDBDs  did  not  know  that  "water  linda  its  own 
level."  But  this  ia  contradicted  by  the  express 
Btatamaat  of  Utin  authors  (riin.  H.  N.  xiii. 
§  57, "  snbit  altitudinem  eiortua  siii ; "  Vitrur. 
Till.  6.  §  5,  and  T.  §  <i,  where  he  describes  the 
application  of  the  principle  to  nn  aqueduct), 
by  the  whole  arrsngenients  for  the  distributittp 
of  the  waters  of  the  aqueducts  to  the  iip|>er 
rooma  of  their  bouses,  and  from  the  very 
eilatence  of  their  oumeroua   fountains.     As  a 
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ea.  Trontinui  at  any  rate,  an  eicelleit 
rity  on  Roman  engineering,  theoretical  and 
cal,  does  not  coutemplnte  it^  applicability. 


v-r-T 

Section  o[s  roODlsln  at  ISimpell. 


<1.  Tbebi 


I  of  traretiliH. 


Indeed  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  Roman  engi- 
neers would  have  been  found  equal  to  the  task 
of  conveying  by  an  underground  channel  a  large 
stream  of  water  subject,  like  that  from  the 
upper  Anio,  lo  a  high  pressure.  Their  n>n- 
duits  were  always  pierced  by  aballa  at  inter- 
rala  of  one  or  two  actus,  designed  to  avoid  the 
supposed  danger  of  the  walla  being  bnrst  by  the 
compreased  air  inside.  Now  these  ahafti,  aunt  . 
In  the  low-lying  p<irt8  of  the  Campagna,  wonU 
of  course  make  it  impouible  to  force  the  water 
to  the  tops  of  tha  billd  ;  they  were  confessedly 
designed  to  relieve  the  premure  ;  and  CDgineus 
were  probably  led  to  use  them,  and  thuseiplsia 
their  use  by  the  bui-sting  of  unpierced  condniU 
conveying  water  at  high  pressure.  If  they  ^*^ 
recourse  to  pipes,  the  joints  would  present  grest 
difficulties,  and  probably  for  such  large  velnDUS 
of  water  iron  pipea  would  alona  be  suffidenlly 
strong,  and  the  casting  of  pipes  of  anchdiiota- 
aiona  would  have  been  beyond  their  power- 
Moreover,  as  Mr.  lliildleton  observea  (p-  *^)- 
"  the  calcxreous  deposit  with  which  water  fnm 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  so  rsjndly  encrnrts  > 
pipea  and  water-channett  made  it  doubly  coo- 
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*^ucnt  to  «iDploj  *lnnn-U  irhich  were  ilmfi 
nadil  J  aea»ble,  mad  cDald  be  dund  out  with- 
•■t  iBj  difficoltj." 

A  rtrip  ot  lud  15  feet  wide,  marked  »%  in- 
tcrrmli  I^  oippi  or  boiiBduj-rtaiiw,  wma  left  on 
oUkt  side  of  the  acjnediict,  Dpon  which  ao  cn- 
fiwihllii  iil>  wen  allowed  under  penalty  of  a 
fcWTy  fine.  All  tret*  were  in  particular  for- 
mtam  to  be  planted,  leit  their  rooU  ihould 
■jar*  the  anbtttBCtiau  or  arche*  of  the  aque- 
tect  (FroDtio.  12T>  The  eippi  or  bouodary- 
to  hare  been  firat  placed  by 
were  diacontinned  by  the  later 
.  !  of  the  31  appi  itill  eiUnt,  22 

I  tv  the  name  of  Aii$;iutas,  three  of  Tiberiiu, 
1  woof  Clandioi,  and  the  other  five  are  rettora- 
I  tea  ('■"'""■.  I  Comeniarii  lli  Frrmiino,  p.  345 J. 
Wr  proceed  to  docribe  in  detail  the  conitruc- 
I  lin  ukI  arrangemeDta  of  Romnn  aqneducts. 
I  Then  are  three  matters  to  be  coniidered :  the 
K  from  which  the  water  wai  derired ;  the 
I  tiDedact  itaeli^  by  which  it  waa  coDTej'ed ;  and 
I  it  rcaerroir  in  which  it  was  rcceifed,  and  from 
I  tbidk  it  wai  diatributed  for  me. 

(I.)  The  fifanTO!*— It  ii  nnnecesaary  to  follow 
Tilraiiaa  into  the  miaate  rules  vrbich  he  lays 
4wn  for  the  discorery  of  spricgr,  vhere  tbey 
nre  not  Batnrally  virible,  and  ^r  testing  the 
I  fBitty  of  the  wnlet:  it  is  enoogh  to  refer  to 
'it  itateinent*  aa  showing  the  importance  at- 
A(d  to  these  poinU.  (Vitmv.  vili.  1.)  It 
■B  also  mtceasary  that  the  ipringi  should  have 
>oc^  an  clcTation,  as  that,  after  allowiag  for  the 
Ul  neccsaaiy  to  give  the  channel  its  proper  ia- 
tlinatioa,  the  water  ahould  enter  the  final  re- 
nar  at  a  taScient  height  to  permit  of  itn 
Irihution  for  public  and  prirata  use;  for 
there  weta  no  enicinea  used,  as  in  modern  water- 
warts,  to  ni»  the  water  to  n  higher  eieTstioo 
'  I  to  which  it  ro*e  of  itaelf.  When  the 
>1  been  fixed  upon,  whether  it  oas  an 
open  spring  (/om),  or  one  got  at  by  linking  a 
well  (ptfnuX  a  head  waa  dag  for  the  waler,  ^md 
eadned  aith  a  wall;  and,  if  necessary,  the 
tfflj  waa  inereaaed  by  digging  chaoueli  from 
w^hboonng  springe:  the  rules  for  these  ope- 
'jtas  also  are  minutely  laid  down  by  Vitrn- 
■  (Tiii.  7,  a.  S,  K  12-15).  Sucli  ■  reienroir 
>  railed  piicina,  sometimes  piiciaa  limaria 
(Frsnlin.  15),  in  which  the  water  might  deposit 
aiy  sediment  it  cotitainel. 

(2.)  The  Chatmef  {sptcia,  tometimes  cataiit), 
tr  Ajutduet  ittelj.' — In  order  to  conccy  the  water 
from  its  ionree  to  its  deitination,  a  channel  was 
1,  having  a  slight  and,  as  nearly  as 
noeible,  a  uniform  deeliTity.  An  elaborate 
dtKriptioB  of  the  meant  adopted  to  secure  this 
•lijecl  it  quite  needleis  for  renden  of  the  present 
1^,  It  they  were  almost  precisely  similar  to 
tMte  with  which  we  are  funiiliar  in  oar  reil- 
n;s:  Ullt  were  pierced  through  by  tnnneh, 
■d  nllen  cnMsad  either  by  solvl  aubatructions 
W  udm  of  matonrj,  accordiog  1o  the  height 
nqsirHl;  and  of  these  arches  there  were  oi^en 

*  T\m^  ihe  wtnd  ejpuuditaut  la  eppllFd  genenll}' 
■  Ihi  ■bote  BImctnre,  jet  la  Its  ipeciaL  aqlL  proper 
BFutaf  It  BHOU  oalj  la  btTfl  tlgoifled  thit  psrt  of  Ihe 
■rt  la  whlth  the  water-channel  was  carrifd  over  a 
•UfT.OB  aicbn  or  on  solU  sBbrtmnlmis:  a  dunncl 
B*  mfcte  of  thr  gronnd  was  propetlT  called  rimt ; 
B  bfnta tb  the  aorftoe,  Hms  niUerroncut,  or 
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two  liert,  and  sometimea  even  three.  The 
material  employed  waa  generally  stone  (ntually 
travertino  or  peperino),  hot  tometimes  rubble 
faced  with  brickwork  (as  in  the  Arcitt  Neroaimi, 
the  Anio  Soma,  the  AUxandrma)  or  with  opst 
T^icaialtm  (at  in  the  Anio  Jfomt).  The  channel 
ittelf  (ipecu),  oanaiit''  wat  a  trough  of  brick  or 
stone,  lined  with  Tery  hard  cement  (ppat  tig- 
ninum),  made  of  lime,  poizolana,  and  pounded 
pottery  or  brick,  and  coTcred  with  ■  coping, 
which  waa  almost  alwayi  arched,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  channel  waa  also  curred.  The  water 
either  ran  directly  through  this  trough,  or 
it  was  carried  through  pipes  laid  along  the. 
trough.  When  the  channel  was  carried  beneath 
the  surface,  if  the  hilt  through  which  it  passed 
wat  of  rock,  it  wat  merely  cut  in  the  rock  ; 
but  if  of  earth  or  aaud,  it  was  constructed  of 
blocks  of  atone. 

The  construction  of  the  qpecw  will  be  teen 
from  the  anneied  drawing,  which  reprearnti  a 
section  of  the  triple  aqaeduct  of  Agrippa. 
(See  above,  p.  149.) 


Seclknof  tbeif 
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it  ass  been  restored  In  conci 
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jr  pepeiino :  Ihcj  are  lined  wltii 


eaod  1>rick. 
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I,  and  other  obttrue- 
tiont;  but  it  wat  neeeuary  to  provide  a  vent 
for  the  air,  which  otherwise,  they  thought, 
would  have  been  eompretted  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  burst  the  walls  or  roof  of  the  tpeciu. 
The  vent-holet  (iptramma)  were  made  at  regular 
i'  tervals  in  the  roof  of  the  apeona,  or,  when 
another  channel  jiaased  over  it,  in  the  tide. 
They  are  rcpretented  in  the  tectioni,  givett 
above,  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  Anio  Sana 
(p.  150).  To  Teotilale  the  inbterranean  channel 
of  an  aqueduct,  a  shaft  (pideut)  of  masonry  wai 
carried  to  the  surfnce  of  the  ground  at  intervala 
of  an  aetui,  or  120  Roman  feet  (or  two  acbu. 
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c^ 


inmni^ 


m  of  aa  AqnediM. 
!-,  i,  llept  tfTtog  KHH  lo  It;  c,  tbe 

tbtK;  d,t.iiecaiia  of  Uh  •penuaoil  atwlti/,  Innt- 

Tene  aectlon  o[  Ihcm. 
which  reprewnts  the  plan,  longitadinal  Mction, 
and  trsDsnrte  section  of  part  of  &  rivui  tabter- 
ron«u,the  ruins  ofwhicli  still  eiist  at  Palnijni. 

The  rnnu  luUsmmnu  p<i««esjied  the  tdTuitage 
o»er  the  aquoaJuctiH  of  being  leu  eipoied  to 
variktlgnj  of  tempenture,  and  nior*  leeare  from 
injnr; ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  of  conne 
more  difficnlt  to  get  at  when  it  required  rtpiirs. 
A  reference  to  the  account  of  the  Roman  aque- 
ducts given  iboie  will  chow  how  large  a  pot- 
tion  of  them  were  lubterTaaeKn. 

Initead  of,  or  within,  the  eponti,  [ripo  {fit- 
tviae,  lubuli)  were  often  nied  for  the  paeuge  of 
the  water.  They  were  of  lead,  or  terra-cotta 
(fiailts),  and  lometimet,  for  the  »ke  of  eco- 
nomy, of  leather.  The  rule*  which  Vitnirint 
laya  down  apply  particularly  to  leaden  pipes, 
although  he  giTci  the  preference  to  the  earthen 
onea,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  water 
which  pMied  through  them  was  more  whole- 
some.  The  pipea  were  made  in  lengths  of  not  lesa 
than  ten  feet,  and  of  varioui  widths,  which 
were  denominated  in  the  manner  ei plained 
under  FisrcLA.  They  were  cemented  together 
at  the  joints,  which  in  earthen  pipes  were  made 
to  overlap ;  and  when  the  water  was  first  let  in, 
ashei  were  mixed  with  it,  in  order  that  they 
might  settle  in  the  joints  and  stop  them  more 
completely.  The  use  of  pipes  permitted  varis- 
tiaps  to  be  made  in  the  cooatruction  of  the 
aqnedoct:  namely,  the  water  could  be  carried 
rouikd  initead  of  through  a  hill,  if  the  circuit 
was  not  too  great ;  and  in  nrj  wide  valleys 
the  costly  atructure  of  arches  could  be  dispensed 
with.  Id  this  ease,  a  low  horiiontal  substruc- 
tioD  was  made  across  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
and  the  pipe  wns  brought  down  the  one  slope, 
along  thid  substruction,  and  up  the  opposite 
slope,  to  a  height  of  course  sometrhnt  less  than 
that  of  the  opposite  side.  The  horiiontal  pfirt 
of  the  pipe  across  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
(venter)  had  ventilating  openings  for  the  escape 
of  the  air.  At  the  bendings,  instead  of  the 
pipe,  an  elbow  wai  bored  in  a  solid  piece  of 
■tone,  into  which  the  ends  of  the  adjacent  pieces 
of  pipe  were  securely  cemented.  (For  further 
details,  see  Vitrnvius.)  In  those  places  where 
the  pipes  were  laid  on  the  surface,  reservoirs 
were  sometimes  made,  at  intervals  of  800  ixtus 
<a4,000  feet),  in  order  that,  if  a  part  of  the  pipe 
noided  repnit,  the  supply  of  water  might  not  bg 
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entirely  cut  off.  The  advantage  in  the  uc  | 
pipes,  according  to  Vitruviiu,  was  the  bdU 
of  repairing  them. 

The  slope  {fatiigiari)  on  whidi  the  aqosdii 
was  built,  in  order  to  give  the  water  a  jinfi 
fall  (ISmmmtimt),  ought  not,  aays  Vitmiil 
(viii.  6),  to  be  less  than  half  a  foot  in  every  U 
feet  (1  in  200);  but  Pliny  only  allowi  i 
lidticHt  (a  qnarter  of  an  Inch)  in  100  fg| 
The  great  circuit  which  meat  of  the  aqntdix 
of  Roma  made,  was  taken  chiefly  (as  it  A 
case  with  the  New  River)  to  prevent  the  M 
rapid  descent  of  the  water.  There  is,  howevi 
a  considerable  variation  in  their  declivitiM 
for  eiample,  the  Aqua  Marcia  and  the  Jfri 
Claudia,  though  of  such  different  height)  sj 
Rome,  have  their  sources  at  the  same  elerslitri 

Besides  the  reservoir  or  piadna  at  the  mdks 
of  the  aqueduct,  there  were  similar  reserroin 
at  convenient  pointa  in  its  course,  espedslljil 
the  middle  and  end.  The  construction  of  ihat 
reservoin  will  be  nndentood  from  the  folloirini 
woodcut,  which  representa  a  restored  section  A 
one  which  stilt  exists. 


Ptsdna,  or  merrolr  of  an  Aqueduct. 
The  water  flowed  from  the  aquedocl  a  into 
the  first  upper  chamber,  thence  down  and  ap 
again  through  the  openings  6,  e,  «,  inlo  the 
second  upper  chamber,  out  of  which  it  psmd 
into  the  continuation  of  the  aqueduct  /,  hsriig 


epositt 


s  sedim 


oloM 


hers,  which  could  be  cleaned  oat  by  the  door  i^ 
The  pisdna  was  not  always  vaulted  ;  Hirt,  &« 
whose  work  the  above  cut  is  taken,  girn  »l»e 
an  engraving  of  an  open  pacina.  These  reser- 
voirs were  not  always  used;  for  example,  the 
Aqua  Yirgo  and  the  Altietina  were  withenC 
them.  They  were  especially  necessary  wtin 
the  water  wns  conveyed  through  pipe*.  TheT 
were  also  nsed  aa  reservoira  for  the  snpply" 
the  neighbouring  country,  chiefly  for  the  pM» 
poses  of  irrigation. 

The  details  which  we  have  now  been  mAia^ 
are  minutely  described  by  Frontinni,  and  hy 
Vitruvius  (viii.  7,  s.  6),  and  briefly  by  PhaT 
{H.  y.  mi.  §  57). 

(3.)  TAe  TmnmatiinofthtAquediid,a*dat 
Arrangemmli  for  ths  Distributim  of  it>  ffal^- 
—The  water,  when  it  reached  the  walls  of  |*e 
city,  was  received  in  a  vast  reservdr  calW 
autelbim  aquarvm,  which  formed  the  htoi  °r 
iMier.  (Vitr.  viii.  6;  Plin.  iwvl.  §131; 
Frontin,  35;  Dig,  *3,  tit.  20.)  The  mm 
ancient  name  in  use,  when  the  aqueducts  ■«« 
first  constructed,  was  rfin*ciiiuBi.  (F(atni,tW 
From  this  principal  txuteibm  the  water  flo"» 
into  other  ctaltlla,  whence  it  was  iJirtritaiW 
for  public  and  private  nse.     The  term  toim'* 
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»  *I«i  applied  to  tlia  iDtcmiedUte 
KMTTnn  ilteadf  mentioiMd. 

Hm  cfakf  aaUlium  wu,  eitenullr,  a  highly 
jKHatol  bniMiDg :  lor  uunplt,  that  of  Ua- 
iotL,  at  AUiHH,  iras  adDnicil  with  Ionic  pillar*, 
ml  that  at  KTon,  in  Portngs!,  hsd  ttis  form 
a  dRviar  tnnplr.  IntcmaJlT,  then  vaa 
gatniij  cat  mt  chvnber,  UdhI  vith  hard 
1  (ojmt  nljunm),  with  a  raultcd  roof 
rt«l  bj  munTt  pllan,  into  which  the 
doB«d  frotn  the  aqueduct,  aod  from 
it  vu  coodncted  thnagh  pipes  of  fixed 
lOiu  izilo  three  muller  reserToin.  which 
wttt,  bowtrcT,  CO  arTuged,  that  the  middle  one 
wtt  sbIj  (applied  from  the  orerflow  of  the 
etkr  twoL  Of  tbese  thrte  roerroin.  the  two 
Hpectivelj  the  public  hatha  aad 
the  prJnU  btnuea,  and  the  middle  one  the 
fablic  pond*  and  founiaiTu  (iaaa  et  mlienlea) ; 
''  '  in  case  of  a  defideDt  supply  for  meftii 
Dooe  wDDld  he  waited  od  the  fbnn- 
M  amngeineat  ■]»  enabled  a  proper 
D  be  kept  of  the  qnantitf  anpplied  for 
irnate  use,  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue 
AiiRd  from  tfait  loarce.    (TitmT.  Tiii.  7,  <.  0, 

~Iu  minor  auUUa,  which  reeeived  the  water 
1  lU*  chief  head,  were  dutribnted  orer  the 
dtj,  in  inch  ■  maimer  that  the  Agtia  Appia 
—  '■  '  reffiima    by   means   of  twenty 

ao  Vrlia,  tea  regimta  throagb 
tbrty-fire  cawUlla ;  the  Marcia,  ten  rtgkfna 
tkn^  Gfty-one  aaltUa;  the  Ttpvia,  four 
ngimtt  thrnigh  fonrtecn  auieUa;  the  Julia, 
wena  regKma  through  MveDteen  cattella ;  the 
lojo,  three  rtgiontw  Utroagh  eighteen  catUlla  ; 
the  Cladn  and  the  Aaio  Fefui,  ninety-two 
emittBa.  (Frontin.  79-86.)  For  im  accoont 
•f  the  pnU  »f  the  city  supplied  by  the  different 
aquedoda,  »e  Becker,  Bandli.  <J.  £An.  MUrth. 
ToL  i.  pp.  707,  708. 

The  ruin  of  the  munificent  auteUwn  of  the 
Aipa  Jaiia,  built  by  Aleiander  Severus  on  the 
EiqmliH!,  may  be  aeen  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
Eamunele.  "  It  u  ehown  with  aome  minnte- 
B*n  OD  medallioni  of  Aleiaoder  SeTenu.  (See 
FraihKr,  UaL  fion.  p.  169.)  It  wai  ei- 
^nated,  and  nrcfal  drawings  of  it  were 
nrie  by  tome  Prix  de  Rome  students  in  1822. 
It  «ta  agaiD  and  mare  completely  eiposed  in 
ISTJ,  and  no  lead  pipea  were  foaod  leading  from 
ii,  as  wonld  hnre  been  the  com  if  it  had  been 
an  ardinary  castallnm  for  the  engalio.  The  ao- 
calted  TrafJaet  of  Mariua,  made  in  the  reign  of 
DamJItan,  were  set  on  the  eiterior  of  this  build' 
■Bg,  wbenca  they  were  mored  in  the  16th  cen- 
tary  to  tbe  top  of  the  Captoliae  atain."  (Hid- 
Actm,  p.  458.)  It  ii  now  much  dilapidated, 
hat  was  tdlerably  entire  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  eenturr,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  drawing 
pahlisbed  by  Gamncd  {^Antkhita  di  Soma,  ilL 
p.  133)  from  whi<:h  tbit  reitoratiou  it  made. 
The  ground-plan  explaint  part  of  the  internal 
ceaatrBCtion,  and  ihowt  the  arrangement 
adsptcd  for  dispoaing  of  the  asperfluona  water 
of  an  aqueduct.  The  general  atream  of  water  ii 
fiiat  dirided  by  the  round  projecting  buttrera 
inU  two  eouraes,  which  cabdiTide  Uiemtelvet 
into  fin  minor  itreami,  and  finally  fall  loto  a 


The  ocuttUa  pMka  were  again  subdirldnl 
into  six  irlawHH,  which  fumlshed  water  for 
the  following  uses: — (1)  The  Praetorian  camp 
(catirxi) )  (2)  the  panda  and  fountaini  (Jacm  it 


iportant  bandicrafis,  sd 
the  fullers,  dyers,  and  tanners  (tpera  pvblipa); 
(5)  irregular  distributioas  made  by  the  special 
order  of  the  emperor  (RonurM  Catiana)  ;  (6)  ei- 
traordinary  grants  to  private  iudividuals  by  the 
fsTOur  of  the  prince  {bmtfida  Caemrity  The 
distribution  under  eachof  these  beads  is  described 
by  FrDatinui,  who  enumeratea  tbe  Tarioas  lawa 
relating  to  water  lupply,  Jin  dacmdat  tumdai- 
qae  Aqiiat  (Frontin.  3, 78). 

The  coiMEd  pricata  were,  as  (he  name  implies, 
for  the  supply  of  prirate  houses.  When  a  supply 
of  water  from  the  aqueducts  was  first  granted 
for  private  uses,  each  person  obtained  his  quan- 
tum bf  inserting  a  branch  pipe,  aa  we  do,  into 
the  main ;  which  was  prolmbly  the  costom  in 
the  age  of  VitruTius,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of 
private  reserroirs,  for  which  at  first  there  was 
DO  occasion,  at  there  was  a  constant  supply  of 
water.  Indeed,  in  early  times,  all  the  water 
brought  to  Rome  by  the  aqnedacta  wsa  applied 
to  public  purposes  exclusively,  it  being  forbidden 
to  the  citizens  to  divert  any  portion  of  it  to 
their  own  use,  except  such  as  escaped  by  9awa 
in  Uio  duett  or  pipes,  which  was  termed  aqaa 
caduca  (Frontin.  94).  Kut  as  even  this  permit- 
aion  opened  a  door  for  great  abuses  from  the 
fraudulent  conduct  of  the  aqaarii,  who  damaged 
the  ducts  for  tbe  purpose  of  selling  the  aipia 
caduca;  and  as  the  tnbsequent  method  of  aupply 
required  the  maiu-pipc  to  be  punctured  in  too 
many  places  (Frontin.  27),  a  remedy  waa  sought 
by  the  institution  of  oasUlia  prinaia,  and  tha 
public  were  thenceforward  forbidden  to  collect 
the  aqaa  aadaca,  unless  permitaion  was  given  by 
special  favour  (bene/icium)  of  the  emperor  (Fron- 
tin. III).  The  cosfefAiprmifa  were  built  at  tbe 
joint  expense  of  tbe  families  supplied  by  them; 
but  they  were  considered  as  pablic  property,  and 
were  under  the  control  of  the  evratores  aquanaA 
(Frontin.  106).  The  right  of  water  (jus  aipiaa 
impttratiU)  did  not  follow  the  heir  or  parcbaaer 
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of  the  property,  but  was  renewed  by  grant  upon 
every  change  in  the  possession  (Frontiu.  107). 

The  leaden  cisterns,  which  each  person  had  in 
his  own  house  to  receive  the  water  laid  on  from 
the  casUllum  privatum,  were  called  castella  do- 
mestica. 

All  the  water  which  entered  the  casieUum  was 
measured,  at  its  ingress  and  egress,  by  the  size 
of  the  tube  through  which  it  passed.  The  for- 
mer was  called  modulus  acceptoriusy  the  latter 
erogatorius.  To  dbtribute  the  water  was  termed 
erogare;  the  distribution,  erogaiio ;  the  size  of 
the  tube,  fistularum  or  moduloi-um  capadtas,  or 
Itunen,  The  smaller  pipes  which  led  from  the 
main  to  the  houses  of  private  persons,  were 
called  punctae ;  those  inserted  by  fraud  into  the 
duct  itself,  or  into  the  main  after  it  had  left  the 
castellum,  fittulae  illicitae. 

The  erogcttio  was  regulated  by  a  tube  called 
caliXj  of  the  diameter  required  (lumeti),  and  not 
less  than  12  digiti  long  (9  inches),  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  each  pipe,  where  it  entered  the 
castellum ;  it  was  probably  of  lead  in  the  time  of 
Vitruvius,  such  only  being  mentioned  by  him ; 
bnt  was  made  of  bronze  (aeneus)  when  Frontinus 
wrote,  in  order  to  check  the  roguery  of  the 
aquarii,  who  were  able  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  flow  of  water  from  the  reservoir  by  com- 
pressing or  extending  the  lead.  As  a  farther 
security,  the  calix  was  stamped  with  the  owner's 
name  as  well  as  the  capacity.  There  are  two 
specimens  of  such  calioes  in  the  Roman  Museums ; 
one  in  the  Vatican,  another  in  the  Museo  Kir- 
cheriano  (Middleton,  p.  455).  Pipes  which  had 
no  calix  were  termed  aoltiae,  Frontinus  also 
observes  that  the  velocity  of  the  water  passing 
through  the  calix,  and  consequently  the  quantity 
given  out,  could  be  varied  according  to  the  angle 
which  the  calix  made  with  the  side  of  the 
reservoir:  its  proper  position  was,  of  course, 
horizontol.    (Frontin.  112,  113.) 

It  is  evident  how  watchful  an  oversight  must 
have  been  required  to  keep  the  aqueducts  in  re- 
pair, to  regulate  their  use,  and  to  prevent  the 
fraudulent  abstraction  of  their  water.  Under 
the  republic,  this  office  was  discharged  by  the 
censors  (Liv.  xxxix.  44),  and  when  there  were 
no  censors  by  the  aediles  (Cic  Fam,  viii.  6) ; 
sometimes  aUo  by  the  quaestors  (Frontin.  95, 
96).  Augustus  Hrst  established  the  office  of 
curator  (or  praefectus)  aquarum  (Suet.  Octav. 
37),  to  which  he  appointed  M.  Agrippa,  who 
held  the  office  till  his  death  in  B.C.  12.  A  list 
of  the  curatores  aquarum  from  Agrippa  to 
Frontinus  is  given  by  the  latter.  They  were 
all  of  consular  rank,  and  hence  we  find  them 
called  subsequently  consulares  aquarum  in  place 
of  their  ancient  name.  They  were  under  the 
Praefectus  urbi.  The  duties  of  the  office  are 
minutely  described  by  Frontinus  (99),  who  seems, 
while  he  held  the  office,  to  have  performed  it  with 
the  utmost  zeal :  among  other  carw,  he  had  plans 
and  models  made  of  the  whole  course  of  all  the 
aqueducts  (17, 64).  The  curatores  aquarum  had 
under  them  a  large  number  of  officials.  They 
were  attended  outside  the  city  by  two  lictors, 
three  public  slaves,  a  secretary,  and  other 
attendants. 

In  the  time  of  Nerra  and  Trajan,  a  body  of 
four  hundred  and  sixty  slaves  were  constantly 
employed  under  the  orders  of  the  curatores 
aquarum  in  attending  to  the  aqueducts.    They 
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were  divided  into  two  families — the  famUiaagM 
ria  publica,  established  by  Agrippa,  and  tb 
familia  aquaria  Caesaris^  added  by  CUudins;  au 
they  were  subdivided  into  the  following  classes  :^ 
1.  The  vilici,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  t 
the  pipes  and  calices.  2.  The  castellarii,  who  h» 
the  superintendence  of  all  the  castella,  bot] 
within  and  without  the  city.  3.  The  drcuitorei 
so  called  because  they  had  to  go  from  post  ti 
post,  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  works,  ant 
also  to  keep  watch  over  the  labourers  employed 
upon  them.  4.  The  silicarti,  or  pavioun,  whi 
had  to  remove  and  relay  the  pavement  who 
the  pipes  beneath  it  required  attention.  5.  Thi 
tectorcf,  who  had  charge  of  the  masonry  of  tJi 
aqueducts.  These  and  other  workmen  appear  ti 
have  been  included  under  the  general  term  a 
Aquarii.  (Cod.  11,  tit.  42  or  43,  s,  10;  Fnm 
tin.  116.  117.) 

The  following  are  the  most  important  work 
on  the  Roman  aqueducts : — Frontinus,  de  Aquae 
ductibus  Urbis  Momae,  with  the  notes  and  p^atti 
of  Polenus,  PaUv.  1722;  Fabretti,  de  Agui 
et  Aquaeductibus  Veteris  £omae ;  Stieglit^ 
Archaologie  der  Baukunst ;  Hirt,  QeschichU 
d.  Baukunst ;  Platner  and  Bonsen,  BeachreSmn^ 
d.  Stadt  Bom;  Becker,  Ifandbuch  d,  BSmische* 
Alterthiimer,  vol.  i. ;  Canina,  Storia  deir  ardo' 
tettura  Bomana;  Jordan,  de  urbium  Bomae  d 
Const,  aquaed,,  Bonn,  1844;  Parker,  ArdmO' 
logy  of  Borne  ;  Bum,  Borne  and  the  Campagna. 
The  most  recent  authorities  are,  Landani,  Tt>p(h 
grapliia  di  Boma  Antica,  I  ComentarU  difronHno, 
Rome,  1880 ;  Middleton,  Ancient  Borne  in  1865, 
pp.  451-476.  [J.H.F.]     [ W.  S.] 

AQUAE  DUCTUS.    [Servitutes.] 
AQUAE    ET    IGNIS    INTEBDICTIO. 

[EXSILIUM.] 

AQUAE  HAUSTUS.  [Sebvitctes.] 
AQUAELICIUM  {aquilicium),  a  sacrifice 
for  rain  (Paul,  ex  Festo,  s.  v,  p.  2):  "aquilicia 
Jovi  immolatis,  nudipedalia  deuantiatis"  (Tert 
Apol,  40).  In  times  of  drought,  the  matrons 
clad  in  the  stola,  with  bare  feet  and  loosened 
hair  (Petron.  44),  and  the  magistrates  without 
their  purple  robes  and  with  reversed  fasces 
(Tert.  de  Jejunio,  16),  used  to  carry  in  pro- 
cession a  stone  which  lay  outside  the  Porta 
Capena  near  the  temple  of  Mars,  through  the 
city  to  the  Capitol.  The  name  of  the  stone  was 
lapis  or  peiru  manalis  (Paul,  ex  Fest.  p.  128J^ 
i.e,  the  stone  from  which  water  flows:  cf. 
Aquakmanalis,  Manalis  For^,  The  technical 
terra  for  moving  the  stone  was  vertere  (FnJ- 
gentius,  de  abstr,  serm,  §  4,  s.  v.  manales  lapidesh 
a  word  also  used  for  turning  up  a  vessel  to 
empty  it  (Verg.  Aen.  ix.  165),  so  that  possibly 
the  lapis  manalis  symbolised  the  vessel  of  the 
rain-god.  (Cf.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Myth.  p.  560 ;  $^ 
generally  Uartung,  Bel,  der  Bdmer,  ii.  p- 1|  * 
Preller,  Bom,  Myth,  pp.  173,  313;  Marqutwt, 
vi.  p.  252.) 

The  practice  of  instituting  ceremonies  for 
rain  is  found  in  all  ages.  In  1240,  at  L»^» 
we  read  of  a  procession  of  the  kind,  three 
times  round  the  town  by  the  clergy  and  people 
with  bare  feet  and  in  woollen  garments  (GnnuMt 
Deutsche  Myth.  p.  159;  cf.  p.  562);  and  in  oar 
own  day  at  Skopia,  in  Turkey,  there  is  **^ J"*"^ 
which  had  in  Roman  times  been  erected  to 
Jupiter,  and  in  seasons  of  drought  the  corpora* 
tion  solemnly  set  it  upright,  and  pour  on  it 
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vine  (A.  J.  Ethiu, 
Ihrch  20,  18M). 
lUAEHANAXIS 
in.-  fa 


(nfwiBwiKik,    aqiia- 


I  the  I 
■,..t-.)  JLC- 

A.QUAE  PLTTVIAB  ABCEyDAE  AO- 
nO.  Ab  oirur  who  iltered  tbe  natural  coarse 
r,  and  by  n  doing  (cpcn!  meant  f<icto) 
BJnml  lll«  iuiil  of  ■&  tdjoioing  awoer,  wBi 
bUe  to  tiM  sboTt  ution.  Riln-witer  wu  itill 
tmtcd  ■■  nin-Titcr,  althongh  it  had  become 
iud  with  other  water,  it  wtt  Deceturj  thnt 
■  iiiJBi7  cansed  by  the  water  ahould  M  of  a 
otin  kiikl ;  the  action  could  oot  ba  nuiu- 
JBrd  on  aecoDDt  of  an  act  which  deprired  a 
■ome  advantage  from  the  rain- 
IBc  action  could  onlf  be  brought  on 
t  of  injury  done  to  land  (ogw) ;  injury 
vn  oi  building  wai  not  covered  bj-  it. 
Tit  actioo  might  tu  brought  by  the  owner  of 
ike  higher  land  agaiuit  the  owner  of  the  lower, 
I  the  tatter  prerented  the  water  from  flowing 
Mtually  from  the  hi);her  to  the  loner  ground, 
It  by  the  owner  of  the  lower  land  agaiiut  the 
of  the  higher,  in  cue  the  Utter  earned 
~        ir  land  otherwiee 


tQial  c 


table  ta  thi*   action 

iLtMtit  for  SKricnltDral  purpoaei.  The  action 
night  alH  be  lacceufully  defended  on  the  fol- 
liviag  gnunda : — 1.  That  the  act  had  been  done 
nth  tiw  penmaaion  of  the  Adjoining  owner,  or 
tf  a  public  authority.  2.  That  the  land  of  the 
■dJDtniag  owner  was  bubject  to  a  urrltude, 
rhii^  aUowed  the  act  in  queation.  3.  That  the 
alteiation  Iud  been  madeainca  time  immnnorial. 
(Dig.  39,  tit.  3,  de  aqna  et  aquae  plnviac 
aroBlM;  Qc  Mv.  10,  Topic.  9;  Boithius, 
tUwL'at.  m  Cic  Tap.  ir.  9;  Windicbeid,  Fm- 
*ltii.i«73.)  [G.  L.]    [E.A.  W.] 

AQVA'BII  were  ilaTea  who  ouried  water 
foe  hitbing,  &c.  into  the  female  apartments: 
tbey  vett  also  called  aquariali,  and  were  held 
b  neat  contempt.  (Jut.  tI.  332  ;  Paul.  Diac. 
■.caad  nailer's  Note;  Hiemn.  Ep.  37;  Jul. 
FaaL  iiL  6,  53.)  The  name  was  also  applied  to 
ilnti  «bo  had  the  tue  of  the  faautains  and 
padi  in  gnrdeni.  (Becker^GOU,  Oidlut,  iii. 
i  14;  M^inardt,  SDm.  AlUrth.  liL  r-  138-) 
ihe  aqnarii  were  alto  public  officers  who 
ntnded  to  the  aqnednct*  under  the  aedlles, 
ad  iftermrdi  under  the  cundoret  aquanim. 
lOt-iaFan.  Tii,  6;  Cod.  11,  tit.  42;  AgcAB- 
DKTtl.)  [P.S.]     [W.3.] 

iQUlLA.      [SlOSi  MlLTTAElA.] 

ASA  (fi^i,   iirxip^  tvr^m),  an  altar. 


Id  antiquity  so  indiipeniable 
•T  lie  ronJup  of  the  ftods,_that  i' 


p«t 


of  the  worship  of  the  goda 


afterwards  came  to  be  applied  t     

used  for  the  wonhip  of  the  gods,  and  hence  an 
altar.  'Zaxifi,  foan,  were  need  in  the  limited 
sense  of  an  altar  for  burnt-offerings.  In  Latin 
am  and  allare  are  often  used  without  any  dia- 
tinction,  bnt  properly  am  was  lower  than 
allare:  the  latter  wai  erected  in  honour  of  tht 
superior  goda,  the  former  in  honour  of  the 
inferior,  heroes  and  demigodi.  Thus  we  read  in 
Virgil  (EcI.  t.  65)  :— 

"En  qnattnotani: 
Eon  dnas  tlbl,  Daphni ;  duaa  altada  Ptuebo." 
On  the  other  hand,  eacrificea  were  ofiered  to  the 
infernal  gods,  not  upon  altars,  imt  in  cavities 
(tcrobea,  Knbiaiti,  fiiSpai,  Kixtoi)  dug  in  the 
grouad.  (Horn.  Od.  i.  25,  36;  Festue,  i.  v. 
Allaria.} 

As  among  the  ancients  almort  every  religions 
act  was  accompanied  by  sacrifice,  it  wai  often 
necessary  to  provide  altars  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  and  they  were  then  constructed  of 
earth,  turf,  or  stones,  collected  on  the  spot. 
(Verg.  Aen.  lii.  118;  Hor.  Cfarm.  1.  19,  13,  iJL 
8,  4;  Or.  Mit.  It.  753.)  When  the  occasion 
was  not  sodden,  they  were  built  with  regular 
councs  of  maaonry  or  brickworit,  aa  ia  clearly 
shown  in  several  eiamples  on  the  Column  of 
Trajan  at  Rome.  See  the  left-hand  figure  in 
the  woodcut  anaeied.    The  first  deviatioa  froi^ 


thi*  absolute  simplicitT  of  form  consisted  in 
addition  of  a  base,  sua  of  a  corresponding  ] 


Altar  (Colnmn  of  Tnjan). 


These  two  parts  are  so  common  as  to  be  almost 
uniform  types  of  the  form  of  an  altar,  and  will 
be  found  in  all  the  figurer  ' -"  —'■ 


AIISTS. 

can  altar,  of  a  more  elaborate  style.  In  contrwt 
with  the  uiadonwd  primitivs  altar. 


Altan  wan  rither  •qntr*'  or  ranad.  Th* 
latter  form,  which  wu  tha  !«■  commoD  of  tb* 
two,  U  aiamplified  in  the  ibore  figurat. 

In  liter  timei  altan  wera  omamtnted  ' 
faitoona  ud  garluida  af  flowan;  ud  that 
rapreiected  in  tha  nait  cat  ihowi  the  masDer 
in^whicb  thcM  featooni  were  inipended.     Tbejr 


.    (BiltWi  Uoimim.) 

with  ienlpture ;  and  wnng 
le  worka  of  the  moat  ca1<- 
itiqnity.     tr  an  altar  wu 

It  of  a  god,  it  wat  alwayi 
ha  itatce  before  which  it 
iv.  9).  Of  thii  we  ham  an 
in  on  the  Arch  of  Conitan- 
'etenting  aa   altar  erected 


Apollo.  (AichorCcattaDtioe.} 

that  an  altor  abonld  be 
,  in  order  that  the  ateam  of 
le  wafted  up  to  beaven,  and 
any  place,  aa  on  the  aide  of 

ihora  of  the  lea,  or  Id  a 
la  the  worship  of  the  god* 
a  chiefly  connected  with 
I*  an  indiipenubte  part  of 
•ugh  tbeta  mold  ha  alttn 
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without  lemplei,  there  coald  hardlr  be  templr 
without  altira.  The  altara  of  bnrnt-oBeriig 
at  which  animal  lacrificea  wer*  presented,  wfi 
erected  before  the  teniplea  (fiu/uil  rpira 
Aeich.  SuppL  494),  a*  ahown  iu  tha  wooja 
in  the  article  ASTAE ;  bat  there  were  ih 
alttn  on  which  incenae  ■wmm  burnt  sod  bloodle 
■actilices  offered,  withia  the  temple,  and  priiF 
pallf  before  tba  atatae  of  the  diTinitr  to  wlio 
thef  were  dedicated.  Thej  were  aUo  erectf 
Bgaiiut  the  walla  of  a  honae,  u  ihown  uaii 
Agdiccfla  ;  and  within  the  boase  ittel^  for  th 
pnrpoae  of  fimilj  aacrificee  to  the  t^iei  ta 
Penatea,  in  which  caie  they  were  placed  a*  ua 
aa  poa&ible  to  the  impluTinm. 

All  altars  were  placea  of  refuge.  Tba  anppL 
canta  vera  couiidered  oa  placing  themielTa 
under  the  protection  of  the  deities  to  whom  til 
altan  were  coniecrated;  and  violence  to  th 
anfortunate,  eren  to  ilarea  aod  criminals,  c 
aacb  circamitancet,  waa  regarded  a*  rioleio 
towards  the  deities  themaelve*.  It  waa  alto  tin 
practice  among  the  Oreeks  to  take  aolemn  oatb: 
at  altara,  either  taking  hold  of  the  altar  or  a. 
the  atataeof  the  god.  Cicero  (proBoA.  h,%  13) 
eipnstly  mention!  this  at  a  Greek  practice. 
(Comp.  K.  F.  UennaoD,  Gattegdientt.  AlterO. 
§  17,  and  §  22,  n.  9.)  [J.  Y.]     [W.  W.] 

AJiABARCHES.  Under  the  Roman  empire 
Egypt  waa  divided  into  three  govemmaiit>  (iri- 
oTfHTiryfai),  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Egypt. 
The  goveinor  lirurTpdrtiyai)  of  Upper  Egypt,  or 
the  Thebais,  waa  called  also  ipapdpxv',  the  dis- 
trict between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea  btiif 
known  often  as  ArahU  (C  I.  G.  4751).  Aa 
iwurrpimnBt  eiuSotBei  ia  mentioned  first  is  tfat 
fborleentb  irear  of  the  reign  of  Angnstna,  wIud 
the  pott  was  held  b^  a  certain  nroAe^wi 'Hpt- 
■XtfSov,  bnt  after  him  the  gOTemora  seem  tlvajs 
to  have  been  Romans.  Cicero,  howerer  {in. 
ii.  17,  S),  asea  the  word  at  a  nickaama  for  Pem- 
peiut,  as  we  might  say  "Nabob,"  or  "Gnd 
Uogul."  We  cannot  take  it  here  in  its  latar 
technical  sense,  and  must  therefore  nppMe 
that  Cicero  derived  bis  use  of  the  word  fim 
tome  application  of  it  no  longer  known  to  Hi. 
Orelli  reads  Alabarchea,  bnt  then  is  no  V&. 
authority  for  this  form  (Tyrrell,  adCk.l.c-). 
[AUBi^CHza]  Jnvenal  (i.  130)  alto  aaes 
the  word  ia  a  conneiion  which  almost  eiclndit 
the  notion  of  referring  it  to  an  important  Roaitii 
official  (inter  qwa  ounu  Aofttra  neaao  quia  flW)* 
Aegyptiia  atqne  Aniiar€Jui).  [A.  S.  W.] 

ABABOBTYLOR    [TKiiPLnii.] 

ABATBIA  (Mr.»),  two  lacri/ices  oSend 
erery  year  at  Sicyon  in  honour  or  Aratiit,Ilit 
general  of  tha  Achaeant,  who  after  bit  dtatli 
wat  honoured  by  hit  countrymen  as  a  hero,  ia 
contequence  of  the  command  of  an  ende. 
(Pans.  ii.  9,  S  4.)  The  fall  acconnt  of  the  Iwa 
festive  days  is  presarred  in  Plutaich'i  Lifs  '^ 
Aratua  (c.  S3).  The  Sicyonians,  tays  he,  o^ 
to  Aratna  two  sacrifices  every  year :  the  one  in 
the  day  on  which  he  delivered  hit  native  tomi 
from  tyranny,  which  ia  the  fifth  of  the  imiiith 
of  Daisius,  the  same  which  tha  Athenisnt  call 
Anthesterion ;  and  this  sacrifice  they  <■" 
mn^io.  The  other  they  celebral*  is  ">• 
month  in  which  they  believe  thnt  he  wss  bon. 
On  the  first,  the  prieet  of  Zeus  oBered  the  sscri- 
fices ;  on  the  second,  the  priett  of  Arttm,  *<•'' 
ing  a  white  ribbon  with  (inrple  tpoU  i"  ^ 
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cc&tre,  soi^  being  sung  to  the  Ijre  hj  the 
actors  of  the  stage.  The  pobllc  teacher  (yvfiva" 
rf^xos)  kd  his  boys  and  youths  in  procession, 
jat^Mftbly  to  the  beroum  of  Aratos,  followed  by 
tht  senators  adorned  with  garlands,  after  whom 
aa»e  tiMMe  citizens  who  wished  to  join  the  pro- 
efsn<»u  The  Sicyonians  still  observe,  he  adds, 
tcaae  parts  of  the  solemnity,  bat  the  principal 
bo&o>iurs  hare  been  abolished  by  time  and  other 
drcnmstaoces.  (Wachsmuth,  Belten.  Alterth. 
toL  13.  p.  528.)  [L.  S.] 

ABATBUM  (Vrpor),  a  plough.  The  an- 
tiquity of  iU  use  in  Greece  may  be  inferred 
from  tbe  fact  that  its  InTention  is  s  subject  of 
kgead,  being  Tvionsly  attributed  to  Zeus  (Diod. 
Sc  iiL  eS%  Dionysus  (Arrian,  IndL  7),  Triptole- 
m%  (PKn.  H.  K,  vii.  §  199X  or  the  Athenian  hero 
Bi2jges  (Hesych.  s.  v. ;  Plin.  /.  c.).  The  plough 
ippesTS  again  in  Athenian  legend  in  the  story  of 
fte  %Mtt  'ExctXcuos  or  ''ExerXor,  who  fought 
iguBst  the  Pexaxans  at  Marathon. 

%^ 

^_^         Andent  Greek  Plough. 
(Qflriiaid,  TrinktehaUn  und  G^fSue,  pL  1.) 

The  simplest  and  earliest  form  of  the  plough 
w«  that  (ailed  o^^yvor,  so  called  because  the 
7«V  « i^ough-tail  and  the  other  parts  were  of 
«e  |icce.  It  was  made  by  taking  a  young  tree 
with  two  branches  proceeding  from  its  trunk  in 
«pfwite  directions,  so  that,  while  the  trunk 
wired  fcr  the  pole,  one  of  the  branches  stood 
vpvanb  and  became  the  tail,  and  the  other 
ftaeinUA  the  ground,  and,  being  covered  some- 
ti»«  with  bronze  or  iron,  fulfilled  the  purpose 
•f  *  Aire.  This  form  is  exhibited  in  fig.  1  of 
ikt  aBaexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  medal. 
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Prinithe  fiffms  of  the  Plough  and  accompanying 
instruments. 

Bat  eren  in  Homer  (77.  z.  353)  we  hear  of  the 
^Kthr  ipoTpcv,  composed  of  separcite  pieces  of 
wood; uxi  Hesiod  (fi.eiD.  '427-36),  who  advises 
Hu  ixma  to  have  a  plough  of  each  sort,  de- 


scribes the  miKrhv  Uporpor  as  consisting  of  tht 
T^f  (&urts,  buroy  plough-tail),  to  be  made  of  a 
bent  piece  of  ilex;  the  KKv/ul  (dentaie,  shve- 
beamX  to  be  made  of  oak;  and  the  hrofiot^ 
(temoj  pole),  to  be  made  of  bay  or  elm,  the  parts 
being  joined  by  nails.  Fig.  2  of  the  aboTe 
woodcut  shows  a  plough  which  differs  somewhat 
from  Hesiod's  in  having  no  distinct  T^f,  but 
consisting  of  Irrofiotvs,  f\v/m  and  4x^^V  (^»oa, 
handle).  It  is  the  plough  still  used  in  Mysia, 
according  to  Sir  C.  Fellows,  who  obserres  {Ex- 
curs,  in  Asia  Minor,  1838,  p.  71)  that  each 
portion  of  this  instrument  is  still  called  by  its 
ancient  Greek  name,  and  adds  that  it  seems 
suited  only  to  the  light  soil  where  he  observed 
it,  that  it  is  held  by  one  hand  only,  that  the 
form  of  the  share  (Hvyis :  see  fig.  3)  varies,  and 
that  the  plough  is  frequently  useid  without  any 
share.  "It  is  drawn  by  two  oxen,  yoked  from 
the  pole,  and  guided  by  a  long  reed  or  thin  stick 
{tedrptMos),  which  has  a  spud  or  scraper  at  the 
end  for  cleaning  the  share."  For  the  yoke  see 
fig.  4 ;   for  the  xdrpiyosy  fig.  5. 

The  plough  was  no  doubt  usually  drawn  by 
oxen,  but  mules  were  esteemed  for  this  work 
(Hom.  77.  X.  351 ;  Od.  viU.  124). 

The  later  and  more  developed  miKrhp  liporpow 
may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  a  share  (ffivii, 
Hvis,  thmi^  fhnrns)  fitted  into  a  share-beam 
(lAv/iaX  from  which  rose  the  handle  (Jx^Xiiy, 
and,  curving  in  the  opposite  direction,  t^e  ^vfUsy 
the  lower  and  curved  part  of  which  was  the 
7wiys,  the  upper  the  lffro0O€^s  or  pole,  across 
which  was  fastened  the  (vySv  or  yoke.  The 
accompanying  woodcut,  given  by  Ginxrot  from  a 


Ancient  Greek  Plough.    (Ginziot,  Wagm  und 
Faknoerhe,  p.  84.) 

bas-relief  on  the  base  of  a  statue  of  Demeter  in 
Magnesia,  shows  the  y^s  strengthened  by  a  piece 
of  wood  rising  from  the  IfAv/ia,  and  also  two  earth- 
boards  (vTCfM,  aures}  behind  the  share.  The  part 
of  the  handle  which  the  ploughman  grasped  was 
called  x<*po^a3^'>  the  part  where  the  handle 
entered  the  lAv/uo,  &A,^ ;  the  tip  of  the  share, 
y^fA^.  (Apoll.  Rhod.  iii.  232,  Schoi;  Etym. 
Mag.  p.  173 ;  Pollux,  i.  252  ;  Hesych.)  The  ar- 
rangements of  the  yoke  are  treated  of  under 
Juouic  In  ancient  works  of  art  the  parts  of 
the  plough  are  often  represented  as  not  nailed 
together,  but  lashed  with  thongs. 

The  Italian  plough,  the  invention  of  which 
the  Romans  referred  to  Greek  (Verg.  Qeorg.  i. 
19)  or  even  Egyptian  (Tibull.  i.  7,  29)  legends, 
had  the  same  simple  origin  as  the  Greek  (as  may 
be  inferred  from  Etruscan  art),  and  a  similar 
development.  Its  share  was  originally  of 
bronze  (Macr.  Sat.  v.  19,  13).  Virgil,  in  a  pas- 
sage {Qeorg.  i.  169-75)  probably  suggested  by 
Hesiod,  recommends  that  the  plough-tail  QmriSy 
bura)  should  be  made  of  elm,  bent  to  the  proper 
shape  while  growing,  the  yoke  and  handle  (stiva} 
of  smoke-driMl  linden  or  beech.    The  pole  (Umo) 
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b  to  be  eight  feet  lone,  and  the  plough  is  fur- 
nished   with    earth -boards    or    mould  -  boards 
(aure8)y  rising  on  each  side  and  bending  out- 
wardly in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  on  either 
hand  the  soil  which  had  been  previously  loosened 
and  raised  by  the  share,  and  adjusted  to  the 
share-beam,  which  was  made  double  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  them :  '*  Binae  aures,  duplici 
aptantur  dentcUia  dorso."    Height  ley,  however, 
holds  that  this  is  merely  a  poetical  use  of  the 
plural,  and  that  the  dentate  was  single.    Accord- 
ing to  Palladius  (i.  43),  it  was  desirable  to  have 
ploughs  both   with   earth-boards  {auritd)  and 
without  them  (simplicid).      The  handle  (siitay, 
according  to  Virgil,  is  used  to  turn  the  plough 
at   the  end   of  the   furrow:    "Stivaque,  quae 
curros  a  tergo  torquent  imos."     Servius,  hoV- 
ever,  in  his  note  on  this  line,  explains  stiva  to 
mean  'Hhe  handle  by   which    the    plough    is 
directed."     It  is  probable  that,  as  the  dentalia^ 
— i.e.  the  two  share-beams,  which  Virgil  sup- 
poses were  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  A, 
which  he  describes  by  duplici  dor  so, — the  bur  is 
was  fastened  to  the  left  share-beam,  and  the 
stita  to  the  right ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  simple 
plough  of  the  Greeks,  that  described  by  Virgil, 
and  used  no  doubt  in  his  country  (see  the  fol- 
lowing  woodcut),   was  more  like   the  modern 
Lancashire    plough,   which    is  commonly   held 
behind  with  both  hands.     Sometimes,  however, 

the  stiwi  (Jx^^'fii  ^*'«  ^P'  ^  ■^*^*»  *^^)  '^'^ 
used  alone  and  instead  of  the  tail,  as  in  the 
Mysian  plough  above  represented.     To  a  plough 
80  constructed  the  language  of  Columella  was 
especially  applicable,  '•'■  Arntor  stivae  paene  rectus 
innititur ''  (i.  9) ;  and  the  expressions  of  Ovid, 
"Stivaeque  innixus  arator  "  {Met,  viii.  218),  and 
"  Inde  premens  stivam  designat  moenia  sulco  " 
(^Fast  iv.  825).     In  place  of  "  stiva,"  Ovid  also 
uses  the  less  appropriate  term  "capulus"  {Ep. 
de  Pontoy  i.  8,  61):  *Mpse  mnnu  capulum  prensi 
moderatus  aratri.'*     When  the  plough  was  held 
either  by  the  stiva  alone,  or  by  the  buris  alone, 
a  piece  of  wood  (manicula)  was  fixed  across  the 
summit,  and  on  this  the  labourer  pressed  with 
both  hands.     Besides  guiding  the  plough  in  a 
straight  line,  his  duty  was  to  force  the  share  to 
a  sufficient  depth  into  the  soil.     Virgil  alludes 
to  this  in  the  phrase  "  Depresso  aratro  "  {Qeorg. 
i.  45).      The   cross-bar,   which   is  seen   in  Sir 
C.  Fellows's  drawing,  and  which    passes   from 
the  pole  to  the  share  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
additional  strength,  was  called  avdOrif  in  Latin 
fulcrum.    The  coulter  (ctdter^  Plin.  If.  N,  xviii. 
§  171  AT.)  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  it  is  with 
us.     It  was  inserted  into  the  pole  so  as  to  depend 
Tertically  before  the  share,  cutting  through  the 
roots  which  came  in  its  way,  and  thus  preparing 
for  the  more  complete  loosening  and  overturning 
of  the  soil  by  the  share.      The  share  (vomer, 
vomis)  was  sometimes  lashed  under  the  dentale, 
sometimes  imbedded  in  it  (mdutilis :  Cato,  S.  R, 
135,    considers    this   arrangement    preferable). 
Pliny  (I.  c.)  describes  the  ordinary  form  of  vomer 
as  pointed  like  a  crowbar ;    another,  for  use  in 
light  lands,  did  not  extend  over  the  whole  of  the 
dentale,  but  formed  a  slender  point  to  its  end ; 
another  shape,  broader,  sharper  and  sword-like, 
pierced  the  ground  with  its  point,  and  with  its 
edge  did  the  work  of  a  cutter. 

Pliny  also  describes  (I.  c.)  a  Rhaetian  plough 
called  plawtraratntm  or  pktumoratum  (Sillig), 
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furnished  with  two  small  wheels  (rotae^ 
invented  not  long  before  his  time ;  and  Sei 
(/.  c.)  mentions  the  use  of  them  in  the  coont 
of  Virgil.     The  annexed    wo4xlcat   shows 


Andent  Soman  Ploiigfa. 


form  of  a  wheel-plough,  as  represented  on  a 
piece  of  engraved  jasper,  of  Roman  workman- 
ship. It  also  shows  distinctly  the  temo  or  {lok, 
the  coulter  or  culier,  the  dentale  or  share-bean, 
the  buris  or  plough-tail,  and  the  handle  or  stiva^ 
(Caylus,  Bee.  d'Ant.  v.  pi.  83,  No.  6).  It  cor^ 
responds,  in  all  essential  particulars,  with  tbe 
plough  now  used  about  Mantua  and  Venice,  of 
which  an  engraving  is  given  below. 


1.  Boris. 

2.  Temo. 

3.  Dentale. 


Modem  Italian  Plough. 


4.  Cnlter. 

5.  Vomer. 

6.  Aores. 


In  Varro  (Z.  L.  r.  135)  and  ColamelU  (S.  R. 
ii.  4),  the  word  dens  includes  vomer  and  the  later 
dentale,  which  were  originally  not  distinct  parts 
of  the  plough.  Urvum  is  used  by  Servius  {ad 
Verg.  I,  c.)  in  the  sense  generally  given  to  6«r«, 
which  term  he  applies  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
pole,  while  Festus  explains  urvwn  as  forma  simil- 
lima  uncini,  curvatione  buris  et  dentis,  cui  pro£' 
figittw  vomer. 

The  operations  of  ploughing  are  described  under 
AORICULTURA,  p.  60,  b.         [J.  Y.]     [J.  H.  F] 
AR'BITER.    [Judex.] 
ARBITRA'RIA  ACTIO.    [Actio.] 
ARBOR  INFE'L  IX.    As  applied  to  trees, 
felix  and  infelix  imply  "fruit-producing"   or 
the  reverse  ^aul.  ex  Festo,  p.  92 ;  Verg.  <?«o^- 
ii.  81 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxiv.  §  68).     « InfeUces  (sc 
arbores)    autem     existimantur     damnataeqae 
religione  quae  neque  seruntur  onquam  neqae 
fructum    ferunt"  (Plin.   H.  N.  xvi.  §  108). 
Those  trees  also  which  bore  black  berries  and 
black  fruit,  and  were  accordingly  sacred  to  the 
gods  of  the  lower  world,  were  called  infeli(xs 
(Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  16,  §  2).      Such  trees  appear  to 
have  been  used  for  the  patibulum  and  crux  (uc 
Bab.  Perd.  4, 13 ;  Liv.  i.  26.    See  generally  B«m 
in  Pauly,  s. v.).  [L.  C.  "J 

ARBYLA  {iLp${fKn)-     [Pero.] 
ARCA  {kdprai,  icifiwr6s,  ici^^Aij,  in  Homer 
Xil^6s%  a  chest  or  coffer.    I.  Greek.— In  "»• 
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CAppr»n,  I  c.  j  Dio  CiM.  »lrii,  7  ;  Snet.  Oct.  27). 
It  is  oppoud  to  th*  imsllci  loaili  (Jut.  i.  89,  SO) 
and  KHxului  of  tha  poor  (Juv.  li.  2lj),  Tbtte 
arcae  iv«r«  <o  commoa  that  the  word  it  oied  u 

vslent  to  maiuf  (Cic.  jlO.  I.  e ;  piin.  iTp. 

19.  8);   ind  ex  ohm    nrfrmi    or  penotwre 

Jb*  li.  4,  13;  Phain.  t.  8,  29).  The  area  ws* 
uDdsr  the  csre  of  the  porter  {atritntit\  acd  in 
great  houin  an  arconW  had  the  charge  of  it, 
and  made  the  diihurMmenU  (Dig.  41),  lit  5 
•.  «,  §17>  In  inKTiptioB)  (Orelli,  2890) 'wo 
find  a  xnnu  orcoriiuin  the  imperial  palace.  Two 
arccM  have  hecQ  foDod  ia  a  hooM  at  Pompeii 
(one  of  whidi  ii  figured  below),  backed  into  a 


<inckaiA    (Oivbttk,  f  ■uu/.jrjUoIi^.) 

tslaX^  in  Simonidn'  lanioiu  poem  (44^  Bergk), 

iibmraffidentlf  eipUined.  [W.   W] 

IL  ity».i3.~  1.  The  area  was  a  cheat  or  coffer 
|g  which  the  Bomsiis  were  accDitotned  to  place 
nkahlti  (areo  CMiiaria,  Cato,  A  *.  11,  3;  cf 
iw<Cal.hi,7V,.  63),  bnt  wn.  more  particnlarlj 
Uwcheit  in  which  monej  was  iiept  <7aiT.  L.  L. 
-,  i  182 ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  1,  67  ;  Catnll.  iiiii,  1).  It 
Kmd  in  the  •dn'un  of  the  hoose  (Serr.  ad  Ve^. 
jbx.  L  730,  ii.  648),  and  vai  made  either  of  iron 
{Apfun,  B.  C.  ir.  44),  or  of  wood  bound  with  iroD 
or  brMua  (/n-mfa,  .iuT.  li.  2S;  aeraia,  id.  lir. 
U9>  Ita  riie  may  be  inferred  from  the  ator; 
of  th  pnecript  who  remained  concealed  for 
itnza]  iliji  in  the   iron   on>3  of  hit  lUtrtiu 


(Fnmi  PotppeiL) 

pillar  of  the  alrivm  ;  thtj  were  ilightlj  raised 
from  (he  floor  by  a  ledge  of  brickwork,  but 
kept  firm  by  a  itrong  nail  pasaing  through  the 
bottom  of  each  into  the  floor.  (Kiccolini,  Caic 
di  Pomp.  pi.  iiiiii.  apud  Doremberg  and  Saglio, 
I.D.)  Bronie  plalei  (cruttae)  belonging  to  an 
ana  were  aleo  found  in  tbe  qnaeetor'a  houao 
in  Pompeii  (Becker-Goll,  Gallut,  ii.  p,  360  leq.). 
2.  Abca  PuDiJCi,  or  limply  Arca,  was  the 
treasury  of  the  municipal  towns,  whether 
coloniae,  manicipia,  or  praefecturne :  the  name 
frequently  occurs  in  Inacriptioni  (Orelli,  liucr. 
1760).  The  name  wsi  also  applied  to  the 
treasury  of  a  collegium,  such  as  that  of  the 
Ponlifices  (Orelli,  2145,  4548),  of  the  VesUU 
(117.".),  of  the  Seviri  AngusUle)  (2258),  Ac. 
In  Rome,  ander  tbe  empire,  the  area  pubUca 
signified  tbe  city-funds,  which  were  distinct 
from  the  aerarium  and  the  Jlscus,  and  tbe  ad- 
miniitration  of  which  belonged  to  the  Senate 
(Vopiec  Aurtl.  20).  Subsequentl;  it  formed  a 
department  of  the  Jtscus,  and  was  divided  into 
rsl  departments,  whence  we  read  of  an 
frumeniana,  arcJt  oiearia^  orca  vinaria^  jic. 

(Symm.  Ep.  i.  33,  48  ;  Caasiod.  ii.  42 ;  Dig.  50, 
1,  ■.  1).  Tbe  arcariva  was  a  tinandal  olGcer 
ie  manicipal  towns  and  the  prorinces,  whose 

name    constantly   occnra   in    inscriptions.     (See 

Indei  to  Orelli,  /nscr.)     Thus  ne  End  mention 

of  the    arca    Oailiarum,    the    provincial    chest. 

'Marqnardt,  Mm.  Slaatn.  i.  pp.  119,  370.) 
8.  Arca,  the  cotHD,   usnsDy  of  stone,  more 
immonlj  called  tarcophagia,  but  aometinte*  of 

common  material  {vUi  m  area,  Hor.  Bat.  i.  1,  !<), 

in  which  the  body  was  burifd.     (Lir.  il.  29,  3  ; 

Lucan.  viii.  736;  Plin.  H.  N.  iliL  §  94;  Val. 

Mm.  i.  1,11.  12;  Aur.  Vict.  42;  Dig.  11,  tit.  7, 
7  i  Orelli,  Imor.  3580,  4398.) 
4.  Arca,  b  strong  cell,  made  of  oik,  in  which 
'iminaU  and  slaves  were  confined  (Cic  Mil.  22, 

60 ;  Fest.  ».  v.  .Bohun).  [W.  S.] 
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AKCATMCUM  FOEDUS  (ico,ri»,  -rh  :A(«a- 
tiicriv'  miyiSfUlt  noirhy  'ApudJaii'  a'llrrigv),  the 
Arcidiaa  League,  wea  eitabliahed  aoon  afl^r  the 
bsttla  of  Lenct™,  in  b,c,  371,  when  the  victory 
of  EpuninODdas  h&d  deatroyed  the  Spartan 
mpreioacy  in  the  Peloponaesiis,  and  restored 
the  iDdependence  of  the  Arcadian  toivni.  The 
perton  who  took  the  moit  actire  part  in  formiag 
thii  leaaae  wu  &  natire  of  Mnacineia,  named 
Lycomedes,  nnd  the  project  wa*  fnppoTted  by 
Epuninondai.  A  new  city  vit  founded,  named 
Megalopolis  or  the  Great  City,  which  iras  the 
leat  of  the  lesgae,  and  of  which  Epamiaondai 
was  regarded  a«  the  olnnrrlii  or  founder  (Pnus. 
Tiii,  27,  S  2).  Ita  population  wa«  drawn  from 
■hout  forty  petty  Arcndiau  towoihipa.  Of 
the  coaititutioti  of  the  uew  confedernlion  we 
have  rerv  little  informiition.*  We  only  know 
that  the  great  conncll  of  the  naliou,  which  nied 
to  meet  itt  Megalopolis,  wai  called  of  Mi!fit>".  "' 
the  "  Ten  Thoueand."  A>  lepreientatiTe  of  all 
Arcadia,  the  Ten  Thouund  cuncluded  war  and 
peace,  and  tried  all  oSlceri  or  other  Arcadiaus 
brought  before  them  on  accusationi  of  public 
miacMiduct.  The  Athenian  oraton  DemoaChenea 
and  Aeschines  pleaded  before  it  on  Tariona  occa- 
eioOB,  (Xen.  /lell.  ti.  5,  §  3  teq.,  vii.  1,  §  38  ; 
Iliod.  ir.  59,  72  ;  Pane.  TiiL  27,  g  1  Kj. ;  Dem. 
fa;*.  Leg.  p.  3*4-,  §11;  Aeschin. /"ofa.  I^g.  p.  257, 
§  79 ;  Harpocr.,  Suid.,  Phot.,  s.  c.)  Whether  this 
council  represented  the  number*,  more  or  leu 
exact,  which  might  be  brought  together  for  the 
purpoM  of  conaultation,  or  whether  the  name 
was  nsed  in  a  vague  aense  for  a  great  multitude, 
cannot  be  determiDod.  Tbirlwnll  points  out 
that  it  is  strange  that  there  should  be  no  men- 
tion of  a  select  council,  which,  according  to  the 
uiiifonn  custom  of  the  Greek  states,  should  have 
]irepared  the  husinesa  to  be  transacted  by  the 
assembly  of  the  Ten  Thousand;  but  he  conjec- 
tures that  the  council -house,  called  Thersilium, 
which  Fiasanias  (viii.  33,  §  1)  deicrihee  as  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Ten  Thousaad,  may  really 
hare  been  the  smaller  council  or  senate  of  the 
larger  aiaembty  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  We  read 
of  a  standing  army  called  Epariti  ('EviIpiToi) — 
probably  a  word  belonging  to  the  Arcadian 
dialect— consisting  of  5000  men,  to  defend  the 
common  interesU  of  the  confederation.  (Xen. 
JItll.  vii.  4,  5  34,  vii.  5,  g  3;  Died,  it,  62,  67  ; 
Heiycb.  >.  v.  ^p^irroi.)  The  new  coufederation 
BHcceededfor  only  a  abort  time  in  giTing  a  cer- 
taiu  degree  of  unity  to  the  Arcadians;  and  ita 


OoiaoItbaArcatUsnLeaene.    (Brit.  Uuiinm.) 

inflaeuc*  soon  declined.  For  its  snbseqnent 
history,  tee  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geogr.,  a.  tv. 
Arcadia  and  Megalopolii,  Coina  were  atruck 
by  the  leagne.    The  one  figured  above  repre- 
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tests  the  head  of  Zena  on  the  ohrene,  and  Pao, 
the  national  god  of  the  Arcadinna,  on  therrrene. 
(Tbirlwall,  Hitt.  of  Greece,  t.  p.  85  seq. ;  Grote, 
Hiat.ofOrttoe,!.  pp.  306, 317  seg. ;  Wachsnmth, 
Hell.  AllertA.  i.>  p.  282  »eg.)  [W.  S.I 

AECATtlUS.    [Arc*.] 

AB'CEBA,  a  covered  carriage  or  litter,  spread 
with  cloths,  which  was  used  in  ancient  times  in 
Rome,  to  carry  the  aged  and  Infirm.  It  is  men' 
tioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables  [Actio,  p.  U  aj  It 
is  said  to  have  ofatuned  the  name  of  arcera  on 
account  of  ita  resemblance  to  an  area.     (Voir. 


Aicera.    (Ghiml,  Wagcn,  Tsf.  1»,  flg.  1.) 
1.  L.   v.   g  HO;   Sonius,  p.   65;   Gell.  «.   1, 
§S  25,  29.)  [W.  S.] 

ARCHEION  (ifxtlav)  properly  means  any 
public  place  belonging  to  the  magistrstis, 
whether  among  barbarians  (Herod,  iv.  62}  or 
Greeks  (Xen.  Bellm.  v.  4,  5  58 ;  [Oem.]  it.  PhiL 
p.  145,  §  53).  At  Athens  the  name  was  mora 
particularly  applied  to  the  archire  office,  Hrhsre 
the  decrees  of  the  people  and  other  state  docn- 
ments  were  preserved.  Thia  olEce  is  aometimea 
called  merely  vi  Itiftivitr  (Oem.  de  Cor.  p.  275, 
g  142).  The  archives  were  kept  in  the  temple  of 
the  mother  ofthagod»(^irrp^oc),  and  the  charge 
of  it  was  entrusted  to  the  president  (/rirriTft) 
of  the  senate  of  the  Fire  Hundred.  (Dem.  dt 
Fall.  leg.  p.  381,%  129;  Lycurg.  c.  £fl)cr.  6  66; 
PauB.  i.  3,  5  4;  Athea.  v.  p.  214  e;  Plot. 
Vil.  X.  Oratt.  p.  842  e;  Harpocrat.,  Phot., 
Suid.  a,  0.  /»)Tp4>ov ;  Sold.  a.  v.  ^xtia.  For 
the  building  itself,  C.  Cuvtius,  baa  Metrvat 
in  AilHm,  1868.)  [W.  S.]    [W.  W.l 

ABCHIATEB  (ipxforpoi,  compounded  of 
lpx^i<  ■  chief,  andtaTfiJi,a  physician),  a  medical 
title  under  the  Roman  emperors,  the  exact  aigni- 
fication  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion;  for  while  some  persons  interpret  it 
"the  chief  of  the  physicians"  (^ftiasi ipx^^  vsir 
luTpAf),  others  eiplaln  it  to  mean  "the  physician 
to  the  prince  "  (qaati  tsG  ipx'"  tsr/iift}.  Upon 
the  whole  it  seems  tolerably  certaiu  that  the 
former  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  and  for 
these  reasons: — 1.  Front  its  etymology  it  eao 
hardly  have  any  other  feme,  and  of  all  the  wonls 
similarly  formed  (ipxiriKTiit,  ifi^irplicAjHi, 
ipX'"^""''!  &o.)  there  is  not  one  that  haa  any 
reference  to  "  (A* prince."  2.  We  find  the  title 
applied  to  physicians  who  lived  at  Edeaaa,  Alex- 
andria, 1(C,  where  no  king  u-ai  at  that  time  reign- 
ing. 3.  Galen  (de  TTier.  ad  Pis.  c.  I,  vol.  aiv. 
p.  211,  ed.  Kiibn)  tpeaki  of  Andromachaa  being 
appointed  "(o  rWeotJ^"the  physicians  (ipx'"} ; 
i.e.,  in  fact,  to  be  "archiater."  4.  Augustine 
(de  Cicil.  Dei,  iii.  17)  applies  the  word  to 
Aeacniapius,  and  St.  Jerome  to  our  Savioor 
(xiii.  Jiomil.  t'n  S.  Luc.^  in  both  which  caiea  it 
evidently  meana  "the  chief  phyaiciai  "" 
is  apparently  lynonymona  with  f 
tupra  ntedicoi,  domiiuu  medicontm,  and  mper^ 
potitu*  mediconim,  all  which  eiprewiaai  occur 
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in  inscxiptions,  &c.y  and  also  with  the  title  Bats 
*aia  't-atibiy  among  the  Arabians.     6.  We  find 
the  nuaesof  serend  persons  who  were  physicians 
to  the  emperor,  mentioned  withont  the  addition 
of  the  title  arckiater,     7.  The  archiatri  were 
diTidad  into  Archiatri  sanctipalatiif  who  attended 
cm  the  emperor,  and  Archiatri  populareSj  who  at- 
tended en  the  people ;  so  that  it  is  certain  that  all 
those  who  bore  this  title  were  not  ^  physicians  to 
the  pritice"  The  chief  argument  in  (arour  of  the 
oooftrary  opinion  seems  to  arise  from  the  fact,  that 
of  all  thote  who  are  known  to  have  held  the  office 
of  ArcAiairi  the  greater  part  certainly  were  also 
phy»cians  to  the  emperor ;  but  this  is  only  what 
■J^ht  a  priori  be  expected,  viz.  that  those  who 
had  attained  the  highest  rank  in  their  profession 
would  be  chosen  to  attend  npon  the  prince.* 

The  first  person  whom  we  find  bearing  this  title 
is  Androraachos,  physician  to  Nero,  and  inventor 
«f  the  Thenaca  (Galen.  I,  c ;  £rotian.  Lex.  Voc 
ffippocr.  Praef.) :  but  it  is  not  known  whether  he 
Iti  at  the  same  time  any  sort  of  authority  over 
the  rest  of  the  profession.    The  name  does  not 
appear  in  Pliny's  Natural  History,  though  he 
qootes  many  distinguished  physicians :  nor  does 
it  seem  to  hare  been  commonly  used  in  Latin  till 
the  tiflDM  of  Constantine.    From  about  that  date 
the  order  appears  to  hare  been  divided,  and  we 
find  two  distinct  classes  of  archiatri,  viz.  those  of 
the  paiace  and  those  of  the  people.  (Cod.  Theodos. 
xiiL  tit.  3 ;  i>tf  Medids  et  Frofestoribus.)    The 
Arekiatri  taacti  paiatii  were  persons  of  high  rank, 
¥ho  not  only  exercised  their  profession,  but  were 
Ridges  on  occasion  of  any  disputes  that  might 
occur  among  the  physicians  of  the  place.    They 
had  certain  pririleges  granted  to  them,  e.g.  they 
were  tscmpted  from  all  taxes,  as  were  also  their 
wires  sni  children;  they  were  not  obliged  to 
lodge  soldiers  or  others  in  the  provinces ;  they 
coiud  art  be  put  in  prison,  &c. :  for  though  these 
privikgei  seem  at  first  to  have  been  common  to 
all  pkyndans  (Cod.  Just.  x.  tit.  52,  s.  6 :  Medicos 
ct  maxime  Arihiatros),  yet  afterwards  they  were 
csafiaed  to  the  archiatri  of  the  palace,  and  to 
those  of  Rome.     MThen  they  obtained  their  dis- 
missal from  attendance  on  the  emperor,  either 
firaoi  old  age  or  any  other  cause,  they  retained 
the  title  ea^archiatri,  or  ex-archiatris,    (Cod.  x. 
tit.  52,  s.   6.)    The  Archiatri  populares  were 
established  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  each 
city  was  to  be  provided  with  five,  seven,  or  ten, 
aocoding  to  its  size.  (Dig.  27,  tit.  1,  s.  6.)  Rome 
had  fourteen,  besides  one  for  the  vestal  virgins 
sad  one  for  the  gymnasia.    (Cod.  Theodos.  /.  c.) 
They  were  paid  by  the  government,  and  were 
therabre  obliged  to  attend  their  poor  patients 
gntis;  but  were  allowed  to  receive  nes  from 
'     the  ridL     (Cod.  Theodos.  /.  c)    The  Archiatri 
pofmhm  were  not  appointed  by  the  governors 
•f  the  provinces,  but  were  elected  by  the  people 
thtacelves.    (Dig.  50,  tit.  9,  s.  1.)    The  office 
•Mears  to  have  been  more  lucrative  than  that  of 
Arddatri  tamcti  palatii,  though  less  honourable. 
Ii later  times,  we  find  in  Cassiodorus(8ee  Meibom. 
CtameuL  in  Cass.  FormuL  Archiatr.  Helmst. 
1668)  the  title  Comes  archiatrontm,  *<  count  of 
thsaithiatri,"  together  with  an  account  of  his 
duties,  by  which   it  appears  that  he  was  the 
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*Jvtisfii  JEkiglaDd  the  President  of  the  OoUege  of 
IMdms  ii(or  used  to  be)  eao-<iffi«io  physician  to  the 
sDfac(p« 


arbiter  and  judge  of  all  disputes  and  difficul- 
ties, and  ranked  among  the  officers  of  the  em- 
pire as  a  vicarius  or  dux.  (See  Le  Clerc,  and 
Sprengel,  JJist.  de  la  JM.  Further  information 
on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  several  works 
referred  to  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  Theophilus, 
de  Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.  p.  275 ;  and  in  GolUhorn, 
de  Arihiatris  Itomanis  et  eorwn  Origine  usque 
ad  finem  imperii  Romani  Occidentalism  Lips. 
1841.)  rW.  A.  G.] 

ARCHIMI'MUS.    [MiMUs.] 

ABCHITECTU'BA  {hpxer^KTovta,  ipxtrsK^ 
Tovucii),  in  its  widest  sense,  signifies  all  that  we 
understand  by  orcAifocttire,  and  by  o'm/and  trnVt- 
tary  engineering :  in  its  more  restricted  meaning, 
it  b  the  science  ofbuilding  according  to  the  laws 
of  proportion  and  the  principles  of  beauty.  In 
the  former  sense,  it  has  its  foundation  in  neces- 
sity :  in  the  latter,  upon  art  taking  occasion  from 
necessity.  The  hut  of  a  savage  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  work  of  architectt^ ;  neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  building  in  which  different  and 
incongruous  styles  are  exhibited  side  by  side. 
An  architectural  construction,  in  the  artistic 
sense,  must  possess  not  only  utility,  but  beauty, 
and  also  unity :  it  must  be  suggestive  of  some 
idea,  and  referable  to  some  model. 

The  architecture  of  every  people  is  not  only  a 
most  interesting  branch  of  its  antiquities,  but  also 
a  most  important  feature  in  its  history,  as  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  durable  and  most  intelli- 
gible evidences  of  advancement  in  civilization. 
If  the  Greek  and  Roman  literature  and  history 
had  been  a  blank,  what  ideas  of  their  knowledge, 
and  power,  and  social  condition  would  their 
monuments  have  still  suggested  to  us  I  What 
a  store  of  such  ideas  is  even  now  being  developed 
from  the  monuments  of  Asia,  J^STP^  ^^'^ 
America  I 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  give  a 
very  compendious  account  of  the  history  and 
principles  of  the  art,  as  practised  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  details  of  the  subject  will  be, 
for  the  most  part,  referred  to  their  separate  and 
proper  heads.  The  lives  of  the  architects  will  be 
found  in  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biography  and  Mythology. 

It  is  well  observed  by  Stieglitz  that  archi- 
tecture has  its  origin  in  nature  and  religion. 
The  necessity  for  a  habitation,  and  the  attempt 
to  adorn  those  habitations  which  were  intended 
for  the  gods,  are  the  two  causes  from  which  the 
art  derives  its  existence.  In  early  times  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  much  attention  was 
paid  to  domestic  architecture,  but  we  have  much 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  resources  of  the 
ait  were  lavished  upon  the  temples  of  the  gods ; 
and  hence  the  greater  part  of  the  history  of 
Grecian  architecture  is  inseparably  connected 
with  that  of  the  temple,  and  has  its  proper  place 
under  Templuh,  and  the  subordinate  headings, 
such  as  CoLUMHA,  under  which  heads  also  the 
different  orders  are  described. 

But,  though  the  first  rise  of  architecture,  as  a 
fine  art,  is  connected  with  the  temple,  yet,  viewed 
as  the  science  of  construction,  it  must  have  been 
employed,  even  earlier,  for  other  purposes,  such  as 
the  erection  of  fortifications,  palaces,  treasuries, 
and  other  works  of  utility.  Accordingly,  it  is 
the  general  opinion  of  antiquaries,  that  the  very 
earliest  edifices,  of  which  we  have  any  remains, 
are  the  so-called  Cyclopean  works,  in  which  we 
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•ee  hage  ansquared  blocks  of  stone  built  together 
in  the  best  wajr  that  their  shapes  would  allow ; 
although  it  can  be  prored,  in  some  instances,  that 
the  rudeness  of  this  sort  of  work  is  no  sufficient 
proof  of  its  yery  early  date,  for  that  it  was 
adopted,  not  from  want  of  skill,  but  on  account 
of  the  object  of  the  work  and  the  nature  of  the 
materials  employed.  (Bunbury,  On  Cydopean 
Remains  in  Central  Ita'iy^  in  the  CUueical Museum^ 
Tol.  ii.)  [MURUS.]  The  account  of  the  early 
palaces  cannot  well  be  separated  from  that  of 
domestic  architecture  in  general,  and  is  therefore 
given  under  DoMVS ;  that  of  erections  intended, 
or  supposed  to  be  intended,  for  treasuries,  will  be 
found  under  Thesaurus. 

In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  are  other 
purposes  for  which  architecture,  still  using  the 
term  in  its  lower  sense,  would  be  required  in  a 
yery  early  stage  of  political  society ;  such  as  the 
general  arrangement  of  cities,  the  provision  of 
a  place  for  the  transaction  of  public  business, 
with  the  necessary  edifices  appertaining  to  it 
[AoORA,  Forum],  and  the  whole  class  of  works 
which  we  embrace  under  the  head  of  civil  en* 
gineering,  such  as  those  for  drainage  [Cloaca, 
Emubarius],  for  communication  [Via,  PoksJ, 
and  for  the  supply  of  water  [Aquaeductus].  The 
nature  of  these  several  woAs  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  the  periods  of  their  development, 
are  described  under  the  several  articles.  Almost 
equally  necessary  are  places  devoted  to  public 
exercise,  health,  and  amusement  [Gtmnasium, 
Stadium,  Uippodromus,  Circus,  Balneum, 
Thbatrum,  Amphitueatrum].  Lastly,  the  skill 
of  the  architect  has  been  from  the  earliest  times 
employed  to  preserve  the  memory  of  departed  men 
and  past  events ;  and  hence  we  have  the  various 
works  of  monumental  and  triumphal  architec- 
ture, which  are  described  under  the  heads 
FUNUS,  Arcus,  Columma. 

The  materials  employed  by  the  architect  were 
marble  or  stone,  wood,  and  various  kinds  of  earth, 
possessing  the  property  of  being  plastic  while 
moist  and  hardening  in  drying,  with  cement  and 
metal  clamps  for  fastenings :  the  various  metals 
were  also  extensively  used  in  the  way  of  orna- 
ment. The  details  of  this  branch  of  the  subject 
are  given  in  the  descriptions  of  the  several  kinds 
of  building. 

The  principles  of  architectural  science  are 
utility y  proportion^  and  the  imitation  of  nature. 
The  first  requisite  is  that  every  detail  of  a  build- 
ing should  be  subordinate  to  its  general  purpose. 
Next,  the  form  of  the  whole  and  of  its  parts 
must  be  derived  from  simple  geometrical  figures ; 
namely,  the  straight  line,  the  plane  surface,  and 
regular  or  symmetrical  rectilinear  figures,  as  the 
equilateral  or  isosceles  triangle,  the  square  or 
rectangle,  and  the  regular  polygons ;  symmetrical 
curves,  as  the  circle  and  ellipse ;  and  the  solids 
arising  out  of  these  various  figures,  such  as  the 
cube,  the  pyramid,  the  cylinder,  the  cone,  the 
hemisphere,  &c.  Lastly,  the  ornaments,  by 
which  these  forms  are  relieved  and  beautified, 
must  all  be  founded  either  on  geometrical  forms 
or  on  the  imitation  of  nature. 

To  this  outline  of  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  art,  it  only  remains  to  subjoin  a  brief 
sketch  of  iU  history,  which  Hirt  and  Miiller 
divide  into  five  periods :  the  first,  which  is  chiefly 
mythical,  comes  down  to  the  time  of  Cypselus, 
01. 30,  c.c.  660  (HuUer  brings  thU  period  down 


to  the  50th  Olympiad,  D.C.  580):  the  secood 
period  comes  down  to  the  termination  of  the 
Persian  war,  01.  75.  2,  D.a  478  (M&ller  brings 
it  down  to  01.  80,  D.C.  460) :  the  third  b  the 
brilliant  period  from  the  end  of  the  Persian  war 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  01  114, 
B.a  323  (Muller  closes  this  period  with  th« 
death  of  Philip,  01.  Ill,  B.O.  336):  the  fourth 
period  is  brought  down  by  Hirt  to  the  battle  of 
Actium,  B.a  31,  but  by  Muller  only  to  the 
Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  D.C.  146 ;  the  latter 
division  has  the  convenience  of  marking  the 
transition  from  Greek  to  Roman  architecture: 
Hirt's  fifth  period  is  that  of  the  Roman  empire, 
down  to  the  dedication  of  Constantinople,  A.a 
330 ;  while  Miiller's  fifth  period  embraces  the 
whole  history  of  Roman  architecture,  from  the 
time  when  it  began  to  imitate  the  Greek,  down 
to  the  Middle  Ages,  when  it  became  mingled  with 
the  Gothic :  Hirt*s  division  requires  us  to  draw 
a  more  definite  line  of  demarcation  than  is  possi- 
ble, between  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  styles, 
and  also  places  that  line  too  early. 

The  characteristics  of  these  several  periods 
are  developed  under  the  articles  which  de- 
scribe the  several  classes  of  buildings :  they  are 
therefore  noticed  in  this  place  with  the  ntmoct 
possible  brevity.  Our  information  respecting 
the  first  period  is  derived  from  the  Homeric 
poems,  the  traditions  preserved  by  other  writers, 
and  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  Greece, 
Central  Italy,  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
Strongly  fortified  cities,  palaces,  and  treasaries 
are  the  chief  works  of  the  earlier  part  of  this 
period ;  and  to  it  may  be  referred  most  of  the 
so-called  Cyclopean  remains;  while  the  era  of 
the  Dorian  invasion  marks,  in  all  probability,  the 
commencement  of  the  Dorian  style  of  temple 
architecture.  The  principal  names  of  artists 
belonging  to  this  period  are  Daedalus,  EuryaloSf 
llyperbius,  Docius,  and  some  others.  In  the 
second  period  the  art  made  rapid  advances  under 
the  powerful  patronage  of  the  aristocracies  in 
some  cities,  as  at  Sparta,  and  of  the  tyrants  in 
others,  as  Cypselus  at  Corinth,  Theagenes  at 
Megara,  Cleisthenes  at  Sicyon,  the  Peisistratids 
at  Athens,  and  Polycrates  at  Samos.  Architec- 
ture now  assumed  decidedly  the  character  of  a 
fine  art,  and  became  associated  with  the  sister 
arts  of  sculpture  and  painting,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  its  development.  The  temples  of  parti- 
ticular  deities  were  enriched  and  adorned  hj 
presents,  such  as  those  which  Croesus  sent  to  the 
Pythian  Apollo.  Magnificent  temples  sprung  ap 
in  all  the  principal  Greek  cities ;  and  while  the 
Doric  order  was  brought  almost,  if  not  quite,  to 
perfection,  in  Greece  Proper,  in  the  Doric  colonies 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Central  Italy  and  Sicilj, 
the  Ionic  order  appeared,  already  perfect  at  its 
first  invention,  in  the  great  temple  of  Artenus 
at  Ephesus.  The  ruins  sUll  existing  at  Paestom. 
Sjrracnse,  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  Aegina,  mo 
other  places,  are  imperishable  monuments  of  this 
period.  Nor  were  works  of  utility  neglected,  as 
we  see  in  the  fountain  of  the  Peisistratids  at 
Athens,  the  aqueduct  at  Samos  [AQUAEDaCTOSj 
the  sewers  (^iw6ifOfioi)  and  baths  (icoAv^^H* 
Agrigentum.  To  thU  period  also  belong  the 
great  works  of  the  Roman  kings.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  third  and  most  brilliant  penod 
of  the  art  was  signalixed  by  the  reboildin^  ^' 
Athens,  the  esUblishment  of  regular  priaof  le^ 
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hr  the  Ukj'ing  oat  of  dtiet  hj  HippodAmaa  of 
Miietos,  and  the  great  works  of  the   age  of 
Fencles,  hj  the  contemporariea  of  Pheidiae,  at 
JithcDs,  Eleoais,  and  Oljinpia ;  during  its  coarse 
crerj   city    of  Greece    and  her  colonies  was 
adorned  with  splendid  edifices  of  erery  descrip- 
tioo ;  and  its  termination  is  marked  hj  the  mag- 
aifioest  works  of  Deinocrates  and  his  contem- 
poraries at  AJexandria,  Antioch,  and  other  cities. 
The  first  part  of  the  fourth  period  saw  the  ex- 
teaskn  of  the  Greek  architecture  oyer  the  coun- 
tries conqacred  by  Alexander,  and,  in  the  West, 
the  oommencemoit  of  the  new  style,  which  arose 
frum  the  imitation,  with  some  alterations,  of  the 
Greek  forms  by  Roman  architects,  to  which  the 
coaqncst  of  Greece-  gare,  of  course,  a  new  im- 
pulse.   By  the  time  of  Augustus,  Rome  was 
adorned  with  eyery  kind  of  public  and  prirate 
edifice,  surrounded  by  rillas,  and  furnishod  with 
roads  and  aqueducts ;  and  these  rarious  erections 
were  adorned  by  the  forms  of  Grecian  art ;  but 
alresdy  VitruTius  begins  to  complain  that  the 
|mrit  J  of  thai  art  is  corrupted  by  the  intermix- 
ture of  heterogeneous  forms.    This  process  of 
deteziaration  went  on  rapidly  during  tbe  fifth 
period,  though  combined  at  first  with  increasing 
B^n^cence  in  the  scale  and  number  of  the 
buildings  erected.    The  early  part  of  this  period 
M  wmde  illustrious  by  the  numerous  works  of 
Augustas,  and    his   successors,   especially    the 
Flarii.  Nenra,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Anto- 
niaes,  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces ;  but  from 
the  time  of  the  Antonines  the  decline  of  the  art 
WIS  rapid  and  decided.    In  one  department,  a 
new  impulse  was  given  to  architecture  by  the 
rise  of  Christian  churches,  which  were  generally 
built  oa  the  model  of  the  Roman  Basilica.    One 
•f  the  most  splendid   specimens  of  Christian 
ardiiteetore  is  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantiBsple,  built  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  a.d. 
537,  and  restored,  after  its  partial  destraction 
by  aa  earthquake,  in  554.    But,  long  before  this 
tune,  the  Greco-Roman  style  had  become  tho- 
rouf hly  corrupted,  and  that  new  style,  which  is 
called  the  Byzantine,  had  arisen  out  of  the  mix- 
tare  of  Roman  architecture  with  ideas  derived 
Crott  the  Northern  nations.    It  is  beyond  our 
Bmitsto  pursue  the  history  of  this  and  later 
stvles  of  the  art. 

Of  the  ancient  writers  from  whom  our  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  is  derived,  the  most  impor- 
taat  is,  of  course,  Vitrurios.  The  following  are 
the  principal  modem  works  on  the  general  sub- 
ject:—  Wmckelmann,  Anmerkungen  Hber  die 
Bankaut  der  Alien,  1762;  Stieglitx,  ArMo- 
togii  der  BaukwMt,  1801,  and  Oeschichte  der 
Baukmsi,  1827;  Hirt,  Bauhmst  nach  den 
Gmdeatxcn  der  Alien,  1809,  and  Oetchichte  der 
Beuhpui  bei  den  Alien,  1821 ;  Miiller,  Handbuch 
der  Arckdoiogie  der  Kwut,  1825;  the  various 
vorks  of  travels,  topography,  and  antiquities, 
such  as  those  of  Stuart,  Cnandler,  Clarke,  Dod- 
wcU,  Ik.,  all  the  most  important  of  which  will 
be  ibund  cited  by  the  authorities  referred  to ; 
sad,  for  Central  Italy,  Muller's  £iru8ker,  and 
Akken's  Mittdiialien  vor  der  ROmitchen  Herr- 

Kk^t [P.  S.] 

ARCHTTHEO^Ua    [Dblta.] 

ABCHON  iipx^)  ^»  ^b«  ^i^«  of  the  chief 
magiftrstes  in  many  Greek  states.  The  wide 
diffoiioD  of  the  name  is  attested  by  a  multitude 
of  inseriptians.     We  find  it  in  Boeotia  applied 


both  to  federal  and  city  magistrates ;  at  Delphi, 
where  a  long  list  of  archons  is  preserved,  and 
other  towns  of  Phocis ;  towns  in  Thessaly,  with 
three  archons  to  each  ;  in  Locris,  in  many  islands 
of  the  Aegaean,  and  in  outlying  cities  like 
Cyzicus  aDd  Olbia.  At  Athens,  according  to 
tnulition,  royalty  was  abolished  on  the  death  of 
Codrus,  D.a  1068,  and  his  son  Medon  became  the 
first  archon  for  life.  The  archonship  remained 
hereditary  in  the  line  of  Medon  and  twelve  soc- 
cessors,  and  must  have  been  a  slightly  modified 
royalty  under  another  name;  but  there  is  no 
sufficient  ground  for  the  conjecture  (presently 
to  be  noticed)  that  neither  the  name  nor  the 
attribates  of  royalty  underwent  any  change  at 
all.  The  next  step,  dated  01.  vii.  1,  B.C.  752, 
was  to  limit  the  continuance  of  the  office  to  ten 
vears,  still  confining  it  to  the  Medontidae,  or 
house  of  Codrus,  in  whose  family  it  was  heredi- 
tary. Seven  decennial  archons  are  reckoned, — 
Charops,  Aesimides,  Cleidicus,  Hippomenes,  Leo- 
crates,  Apsandrus,  Eryxias ;  but  only  the  four 
first  of  these  were  of  the  ancient  royal  race. 
In  713  a  further  revolution  threw  open  the  chief 
magistracy  to  all  the  Eupatridao  (Heracl.  Pont, 
fr.  1,  4,  ed.  Miiller ;  Herm.  Siaatsaiterih,  §  103, 
4 ;  Did,  Jfiogr,  s.  v.  Hippomenes).  With  Kreon, 
who  succeeded  Eryxias,  the  archonship  was  not 
only  made  annual,  but  put  into  commission  and 
distributed  among  nine  persons.  It  is  from  this 
date,  B.C.  683,  that  trustworthy  Athenian 
chronology  begins ;  and  these  nine  archons  an- 
nually changed  continue  throughout  the  histori- 
cal period,  interrupted  only  by  the  few  intervals 
of  politieal  disturbance  and  foreign  domination 
(Grote,  ch.  x.,  init). 

The  essentially  legendary  character  of  these 
accounts  of  early  times  would  seem  to  render 
any  criticum  of  their  details,  from  the  histori- 
cal point  of  view,  more  or  less  unprofitable. 
The  broad  fiict  remains  that  at  Athens,  as  else- 
where in  Greece,  hereditary  monarchy  passed 
into  a  commonwealth  which  at  the  dawn  of 
authentic  history  was  still  in  its  oligarchic  stage. 
But  wben  we  find,  in  works  of  high  authority, 
attempts  to  reconstruct  the  Athenian  constitu- 
tion for  the  four  centuries  assumed  between 
Codrus  and  the  annual  archons,  some  notice  of 
them  seems  demanded.  It  has  been  maintained, 
as  the  result  of  a  critical  inquiry,  that  **  the 
monarchy  existed  at  Athens,  without  essential 
modifications,  until  B.C.  752;  the  hereditary 
successors  of  Codrus  had  therefore,  during  three 
centuries,  the  same  powers  as  their  illustrious 
ancestor "  (Caillemer,  op.  D.  and  S.,  following 
Lugebil,  Zur  Oedchichie  der  Staatsverfassung  von 
Aihen,  Leipzig,  1871).  We  must  therefore 
briefly  toucn  upon  the  questions  how  far  (1)  the 
powers  and  (2)  the  name  of  royalty  were  really 
affected  by  the  change  traditionally  associated 
with  the  death  of  Codrus. 

The  received  view  is  thus  stated  in  an  often- 
quoted  passage  of  Pausanias  (iv.  5,  §  10) :  '*  The 
people  first  deprived  the  successors  of  Melanthus 
[the  fother  of  Codrus],  who  were  called  Medon- 
tidae, of  the  greater  part  of  their  authority, 
and  changed  the  monarchy  into  a  responsible 
government  (i^x^w  ^t^vyoy) ;  they  afterwards 
further  limited  their  government  to  ten  years.*' 
On  this  M.  Caillemer  raises  the  objection,  that 
we  know  of  no  political  body  to  whom  the 
archons  can  have  been  responsible.    The  answer 
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is  obTions,  to  the  general  body  of  the  Eupatri- 
dae,  who  were  at  this  time  and  long  afterwards 
the  irifUis  at  Athens,  the  only  fully  enfranchised 
citiiens.  Even  in  the  Heroic  age  the  royal 
power  had  its  limits  (M  prtro7t  y4p€urif  Thncyd. 
i.  13) ;  and  when  the  halo  of  divinity  which 
attached  to  the  name  of  /Soo'tXc^r  had  disap- 
peared with  the  change  of  title,  the  controlling 
influence  of  the  nobles  was  doobtless  augmented. 
Probably,  like  the  barons  in  feudal  monarchies 
and  the  Venetian  nobles  under  the  early  doges, 
they  at  least  exercised  the  right  of  deposition. 
We  can  hardly,  therefore,  accept  the  assertion 
that  "  the  powers  of  royalty  were  not  limited ;" 
the  prestige  of  royalty  had  vanished,  though 
Athens,  like  other  ancient  republics,  granted  a 
large  amount  of  arbitrary  authority,  even  in 
matters  of  life  and  death,  to  her  chief  magis- 
trates. And  as  regards  the  mere  name,  too 
much  has  been  made  of  Plato's  essentially  rhe- 
torical and  dramatic  language  (Menex.  238  D ; 
Sympos.  208  D),  and  of  the  casual  expressions 
of  a  writer  so  late  as  Pausanias,  who  couples 
the  phrase  rohi  &irb  McAiiytfov  jScurtAcWovrat 
with  the  statement  that  Theseus  introdaced  the 
democracy  1  (i.  3,  §  3 ;  cf.  vii.  2,  §  1 ;)  or  the 
still  later  and  more  uncritical  Aelian  ( F.  H.  v. 
13,  viii.  10).  It  b  enough  to  say  with  Wester- 
mann  (op.  Pauly,  s.  v.)  that  the  archons  are  some- 
times called  by  the  Beinamfi,  familiar  or  nick- 
name, of  /Boo'iAc^rres.  The  single  archon, 
whether  perpetual  or  decennial,  of  course  dis- 
charged those  priestly  duties  of  the  old  kings 
which  were  afterwards  assigned  to  a  subordinate 
member  of  the  Nine,  the  second  or  kinj^-archon ; 
and  this  circumstance  is  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  occasional  use  of  the  name. 

The  nine  annual  archons  during  nearly  the 
first  century  of  their  existence  were  still  chosen 
from  the  Eupatridae  exclusively,  and  by  show  of 
hands  (jkpx^  alprr^  or  x€iporoint^4\).  They  still 
in  reality  stood  at  the  head  of  the  state  as  the 
supreme  magistracy,  combining  the  chief  admin- 
istrative and  judicial  functions.  It  is  probable 
that  a  law  of  Draco  (621)  transferred  the  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  homicide  f^ora  the  archons 
and  court  of  Areiopagus  to  the  Ephetae ;  but, 
with  this  exception,  the  entire  judicial  system 
seems  to  have  been  in  their  hands.  At  the  time 
of  CyIon*s  revolt  (about  612)  they  still  managed 
the  greater  part  of  the  public  affairs  (Thucyd.  i. 
126).  This  arrangement  continued  till  the 
timocracy  established  by  Solon,  who  made  the 
qualification  for  office  depend  not  on  birth,  but 
property,  still  retaining  the  election  by  suffrage. 
Two  important  changes  remained  to  be  made, 
before  we  arrive  at  the  developed  democracy  as 
it  stood  from  the  age  of  Pericles  to  that  of 
Demosthenes:  the  abolition  of  the  property 
qualification,  and  the  election  by  lot.  The  date 
and  authorship  of  the  former  of  these  changes 
are  matters  of  little  doubt.  Aristides,  who  had 
himself  been  archon  in  489,  the  year  after 
Marathon,  under  the  old  rule  as  a  rrfvreucoirtO' 
fi4iiiApos  (Plut.  Arist.  1),  ten  years  later,  when 
all  classes  of  citizens  had  been  drawn  together 
in  enthusiastic  resistance  to  the  Persian  invader, 
proposed  and  carried  a  law  that  the  archonship 
and  other  offices  should  be  open  to  all  Athenians 
without  distinction  (i6.  22).  The  effect  of  this 
change  was  less  sweeping  than  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears. We  must  remember  that  the  Solonian  con- 
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stitution  had  reckoned  only  income  from  land,  not 
personal  property,  in  classifying  the  citizens ; 
and  the  actual  effect  of  Aristides*  law  was 
solely  to  get  rid  of  the  monopoly  of  these  offices 
by  the  larger  landed  proprietors,  in  favour  cf 
the  trading  classes  and  of  capitalists  in  general. 
Besides,  the  devastation  of  Attica  by  the  Peniafi 
invader  had  compelled  many  who  had  hitherto 
been  rich  to  part  with  their  lands,  and  had 
created  a  dangerous  class  of  discontented  Eups- 
trids  who  were  not  only  impoTerished  but  saw 
their  political  rights  diminisned,  and  were  ready 
to  conspire  against  the  constitution  (Plut.  Arisi. 
13 ;  SchSmann,  Antiq,  p.  339,  £.  T.). 

The  question  at  what  time  the  election  by  lot 
was   introduced  is  both  difficult   and  obscure, 
owing  to  the  conflict  of  ancient  authorities; 
and  recent  scholars  have  arrived  at  very  different 
conclusions.    The  notion  that  this  change  was 
due  to  Solon  may  be  at  once  dismissed ;  it  rests 
only  on  the  loose  statements  of  orators,  who 
flattered  their  hearers  by  ascribing  all  demo- 
cratic legislation  to  the  great  law^Ter  (Demosth. 
c.  Lept  p.  484,  §  90 ;  c.  Androt.  p.  602,  §  Z0\ 
Grote,  ch.  xi.,  where  examples  are  collected  in 
an  excellent  note,  ii.  324,  ed.  1862  ;  Did,  Biogr. 
s.  V.  Solon),    And  Aristotle  expressly  states  thst 
Solon  made  no  change  in  the  dp^ins  or  mode  of 
election,  but  only  in  the  qualification  for  office 
{Pol.  ii.  12,  §  3).     The  introduction  of  the  lot  is 
ascribed  to  Cleisthenes  by  Westermann,  Curtitu 
(i.  478,  E.  T.),  H.  Sauppe,  and  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  arguments  of  Grote  by  SchOmaon 
in  his  latest  writings  {ConsL  Hist,  of  Athens^ 
p.73,E.  T.;  ilnfig.  p.  337,  E.  T.).    Among  those 
who  have  upheld  a  later  date  are  Niebuhr  (Led. 
on  Anc.  Hist,  ii.  24,  E.  T.)  and  Grote  (ch.  xxxi. 
iii.  122,  n.) ;  some  regarding  it  as  anterior  to  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  others  as  connected  with 
Aristides'  admission  of  all  classes  to  the  office, 
and  therefore  later  than  the  battle  of  Plataea. 
In  favour  of  the  earlier  date  are  the  statements 
of  Herodotus  that  Callimachus,  the  polemarch 
at  Marathon,  was  6  rf  itv^ifi  \ax^  (^*  ^^^)  > 
and  of  Plutarch,  who  uses  the  same  words  ot 
Aristides'  archonship  in  489  (Plut.  Arist  1> 
But  the  dates  of  political  changes  were,  as  has 
been  seen,  so  speedily  forgotten  by  the  Athenians 
themselves  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  Hero- 
dotus, a  foreigner,  made  a  mistake  on  this  point 
though  writing  in  the  next  generation ;  while 
Plutarch  mentions  that  the  historian  Idomeneus 
(ctrc.  310-270)  had  stated  that  Aristides  was 
elected  by  suffrage.    We  may  grant  to  SchSmann 
that  «*  Plutarch  had  no  doubt  that  the  lot  was 
the  rule,"  and  yet  argue  that  Idomeneus  may 
have  preserved  a  genuine  tradition  which  Plu- 
tarch, who  records  it,  did  not  know  how  to 
explain.    There  is,  we  think,  a  strong  case  to  be 
made  out  in  favour  of  the  view  of  Lugebil  and 
Caillemer  (ubi  supra),  that  this  was  one  of  the 
reforms  of  Ephialtes,   the  friend   of  Pericles, 
about  461-458.     We  may  be  allowed  to  see, 
though  Herodotus  did  not,  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing that  Callimachus,  as  an  archon  appointed 
by  lot,  could  have  had  equal  authority  with  the 
ten  generals;  and  the  fact  that,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  the  ablest  Athenian  states- 
men—  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Xanthippus  tbe 
father  of  Pericles — were  all  eponymous  archons, 
while  afterwards  neither  Pericles  himself  nor 
I  any  Athenian  known  to  history  enjoyed  that 
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hoaoatf  vmj  turlj  be  balanced  against  the  tasti- 
mouj  c£  uncritical  writen,  howerer  namerouf. 
On  tbe  vbole,  tbia  late  date  for  the  change  maj 
be  McotfU^  Dot  as  certain,  bnt  as  b j  far  the 
iMsl  pntbable. 

The  frequent  occnrrence  at  Athens  of  boards 
of  ten  men,  one  firom  each  tribe,  and  the  tribal 
co^ititntion  of  the  senate  of  500  and  its  pry- 
taaiesy  bare  led  to  the  suggestion  that  the  nine 
arsons  also  belonged  each  to  a  different  tribe. 
This  conjecture  of  H.  Sanppe's  is  approred  by 
SchSmann  (AMiiq,  p.  410,  £.  T.).     The   tenth 
tribe  maj  hare  been  represented  by  the  yp^' 
/uTfhs  or    secretary,  as    suggested    by  T^lfy 
(Carp,  Jwris  AUicij  p.  471),  rather  than  by  the 
hieroinnanan,  as  Sauppe  thought.      There   is 
cryena  that  the  ypofifutrths  was  on  some  occa- 
sisBS  associated  with  the  archons  as  a  tenth 
BUB,  <^  in  drawing  lots  for  the  dicasts  among 
the  tribes  (Schol.  Aristoph.P/it<.  277 ;  Vesp,  772> 
Still,  after  the  remoral  of  the  old  restric- 
tioBs,  some  security  was  left  to  insure  respecta- 
bility ;  for,  prerioualy  to  an  archon  entering  on 
office,  he  underwent  a  double  dokimasia  (not, 
like  other  magirtratea,  a  single  one  [Dokimasia]) 
before  the  senate  and  before  a  dicastery.    Pollux 
caOs  this  inquiry  ivdajpco'ii :  but  that  word  has 
another  tedmical  sense,  and  in  the  Orators  we 
only  find  the  rerb  itpcueph^iy  (Dem.  c  JSvbul. 
p.  1319,  §  66,  p.  1320,  $  70;    Deinarch.   t» 
Arutog.  §  17 ;  Pollux,  riiL  85).      The  archon 
was  examined  as  to  his  being  a  legitimate  and  a 
good  dtixen,  a  good  son,  and  his  baring  served 
in  the  anny,  and,  it  is  added,  being  quidified  in 
potii  of  property   (cl  rh  rl/iiiftd  iffrtM  oJbr^, 
rolL);  but  this  latter  condition,  if  it  existed  at 
all  after   the    time  of  Aristides,  soon  became 
obsstcte.    We  read  in  Lysias  (Or.  24,  pro  Inval. 
§  13)  that  a  needy  old  man,  so  poor  as  to  receive 
a  stats  allowance,  was  not  disqualified   from 
bw^  srchoo   by   his   indigence,   but  only   by 
bodily  infirmity  ;  freedom  from  all  such  defects 
being  required  for  the  office,  as  it  was  in  some 
R^ieets  of  a  sacred  character.    Tet,  even  after 
passing  a  satis£sctory  ^oKifuurttt,  each  of  the 
areboBS,  in  common  with  other  magistrates,  was 
BaUe  to  be  deposed,  on  complaint  of  misconduct 
made  before  the  people,  at  the  first  regular 
ssKSDhly  in  each  prytany.    On  such  an  occasion, 
the  ^ixciporor/a,  as  it  was  called,  took  place ; 
nd  we  read  (Dem.  c.  Theocrin.  p.  1330,  §  23 ; 
Pdlnx,  viiL  95 ;  Harpocrat.  s.v.  itvpia  itcxXnaiei) 
that  in  one  case  the  whole  body  of  $€a'fu>$4Tcu 
wss  deprived  of  office  for  the  misbehaviour  of 
coe  of  their  body:  they  were,  however,  rein- 
stated, on  promise  of  better  conduct  for  the 
fotve. 

We  are  enabled,  by  means  of  inscriptions,  to 
traes  the  archonship  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  Baman  period.  Athens  as  a  libera  cioitas 
(ikmMfm  nd  abT6ifOfios)  was  freed  from  the 
daty  of  receiving  a  fioman  garrison,  and  had 
the  administration  of  justice  (jurisdictio)  ac- 
cording to  its  own  laws.  But,  as  with  the  con- 
sakte  at  Bome,  the  archonship  now  became 
■Miely  honorary,  and  the  dignity  of  iwdirvfios 
vas  given  by  way  of  compliment  to  distin- 
gaiihed  foreigBers,  like  king  Rhoemetalkes  of 
Tkrace  and  the  emperor  Ua&an.  In  these  in- 
itinees,  at  least,  it  would  seem  that  election  by 
bt  was  no  longer  the  rale. 
With  the  growth  of  democracy,  the  archons 


gradually  lost  the  great  political  power  which 
thev  had  possessed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Solon, 
perhaps  even  of  Cleisthenes.  They  became,  in 
fact,  not  as  of  old,  directors  of  the  government, 
but  merely  municipal  magistrates,  exercising 
functions  and  bearing  titles  which  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  describe. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  duties  of 
the  single  archon  were  shared  by  a  college  of 
nine.  The  first  or  president  of  this  body  was 
called  6  H^xtw^  by  way  of  pre-eminence ;  and  in 
later  times  iwiAmtfioSt  from  the  year  being  dis- 
tinguished by  and  registered  in  his  name.  Bat 
this  phrase,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion, 
did  not  come  into  use  until  after  the  Boman 
conquest.  The  second  was  styled  fiofftXt^s,  or 
the  king-archon;  the  third,  voX^/m^os,  or 
commander-in-chief;  the  remaining  six,  Owiut- 
94raL,  or  legislators.  As  regards  the  duties  of 
the  archons,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distin- 
guish what  belonged  to  them  individuallv  and 
what  collectively.  It  seems,  however,  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  judicial  functions  of 
the  ancient  kings  devolved  upon  the  Archon 
£ponymus,  who  was  also  constituted  a  sort  of 
state  protector  of  those  who  were  unable  to 
defend  themselves.  (Lex  ap.  Dem.  c.  Maoart. 
p.  1076,  §  75 ;  Pollux,  viiL  89.)  Thus  he  had 
to  superintend  orphans  and  their  estates,  heir- 
esses, families  losing  their  representatives  (oUoi 
ol  i^€p7ipLo^/uyoi)y  widows  left  pregnant,  and  to 
see  that  they  were  not  wronged  in  any  way. 
Should  any  one  do  so,  he  was  empowered  to  in- 
flict a  fine  of  a  certain  amount,  or  to  bring  the 
parties  to  triaL  Heiresses,  indeed,  seem  to  have 
been  under  his  peculiar  care ;  for  we  read  (Lex 
ibid,  p.  1069,  §  54)  that  he  could  compel  the 
next  of  kin  either  to  marry  a  poor  heiress  him- 
self, even  though  she  were  of  a  lower  class,  or 
to  portion  her  in  marriage  to  another.  Again 
we  find  (Lex  ibid.  p.  1055,  §  16  ;  Pollux,  viii.  62) 
that,  when  a  person  claimed  an  inheritance  or 
heiress  adjudged  to  others,  he  summoned  the  party 
in  possession  before  the  archon-eponymu8(^a'i8iica- 
<rui :  cf.  Heres),  who  brought  the  case  into  court, 
and  made  arrangements  for  trying  the  suit.  VVe 
must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  this  authority 
was  only  exercised  in  cases  where  the  parties 
were  citizens,  the  polemarch  having  correspond- 
ing duties  when  the  heiress  was  an  alien.  It 
must  also  be  understood  that,  except  in  very  few 
cases,  the  archons  did  not  decide  themselves,  but 
merely  brought  the  causes  into  court,  and  cast 
lots  for  the  dicasts  who  were  to  try  the  issue. 
(Dem.  c.  Steph.  ii.  p.  1136,  §§  22,  23.)  Another 
duty  of  the  archons  was  to  receive  informations 
against  individuals  who  had  wronged  heiresses, 
children  who  had  maltrea^d  their  parents,  and 
guardians  who  had  neglected  or  defrauded  their 
wards.  [Kakosis.]  The  various  modes  of  prose- 
cution, by  iwaywyfif  ^^^7ij<rii,  Mci|is,  SiVoy- 
7cAia,  or  ^>d(rtSt  came  as  a  rule  before  all  the 
archons  indiscriminately  ;  but  we  find  the 
Mtt^is  especially  connected  with  the  office  of 
the  thesmothetae  (Dem.  c.  Timocr,  p.  707,  §  23). 
The  last  office  of  the  archon  which  we  shall 
mention  was  of  a  sacred  character ;  we  allude 
to  his  superintendence  of  the  greater  Dionysia 
and  the  Thargelia,  the  latter  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  (Pollux,  viii.  89  \ 
cf.  Meier,  Att,  Process^  p.  41  £;  Hermann, 
StaatsdUHh,  §  138,  6.)  • 
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The  functions  of  the  fieuriXtis,  or  King  Archoiiy 
were  almost  all  connected  with  religion :  hii 
dittingnishing  title  ihows  that  he  was  considered 
a  representatire  of  the  old  kings  in  their  capa- 
city of  high  priest,  as  the  Rex  Sacrificulos  was 
at  Rome.  Tnos  he  presided  at  the  Lenaean  or 
older  Dionysia ;  sapertntended  the  mysteries  and 
the  games  called  KofivoJ^ipopieUi  and  had  to  oflfer 
np  sacrifices  and  prayers  in  the  Elcosiniam,  both 
at  Athens  and  Lleusis.  Moreover,  indictments 
for  impiety,  and  controTersies  about  the  priest- 
hood, were  laid  before  him ;  and,  in  cases  of 
murder,  he  brought  the  trial  into  the  court  of 
the  Areiopagus,  and  voted  with  its  members. 
His  wife,  also,  who  was  called  fiaffikurfftt  or 
fiaffiKiwot  had  to  offer  certain  sacrifices,  and 
therefore  it  was  required  that  she  should  be  a 
citizen  of  pure  blood,  and  not  previously  mar- 
ried. His  court  was  held  in  what  was  called 
^  rov  fi€urtX4vs  ffrod,  (Dem.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1370, 
$§  74,  75 ;  c  Androt  p.  601,  §  27 :  Lysias,  c. 
Andoc.  §  4,  where  the  duties  are  enumerated  ; 
Elmsley,  Ad  Aristoj^,  Acham,  1143,  et  Scholia ; 
Harpocr.  s.  v.  *E»i/ifXtrH^f  rvp  nvcnuplmvi 
Plato,  Euihyphr,  ad  init.  et  TheaeU  ad  fin.; 
Pollux,  viii.  90.) 

The  Polemarch  was  originally,  as  his  name 
denotes,  the  commander-in-chief  (Herod,  vi.  109, 
111;  Pollux,  viii.  91);  and  we  find  him  dis- 
charging military  duties  as  late  as  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  in  conjunction  with  the  ten  irrpa- 
rriyol:  he  there  took,  like  the  kings  of  old,  the 
command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army.  This, 
however,  seems  to  be  the  last  occasion  on  record 
of  this  magistrate  being  invested  with  such  im- 
portant functions;  and  in  after  ages  we  find 
that  his  duties  ceased  to  be  military,  having 
been  in  a  great  measure  transferred  to  the  pro- 
tection and  superintendence  of  the  resident 
aliens,  so  that  he  resembled  in  many  respects 
the  praetor  peregrinus  at  Rome.  In  fact,  we 
learn  from  Aristotle,  in  his  ^Constitution  of 
Athens,"  that  the  polemarch  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  foreigners  as  the  archon  to  citizens. 
(Arist.  ap,  Harpocr.  s.  v. ;  Pollux,  viii.  91,  92.) 
Thus,  all  actions  affecting  aliens,  the  isoteles  and 
proxenl,  were  brought  before  him  previously  to 
trial ;  as,  for  instance,  the  9licri  ixpoffraalov 
against  a  fiiroucos^  for  living  in  Athens  without 
a  patron;  so  was  also  the  Slmy  hrovrturiov 
against  a  slave  who  failed  in  his  duty  to  the 
muter  who  had  freed  him.  Moreover,  it  was 
the  polemarch 's  duty  to  offer  the  yearly  sacri- 
fice to  Artemis,  in  commemoration  of  the  vow 
made  by  Callimachus  at  Marathon,  and  to 
arrange  the  funeral  games  in  honour  of  those 
who  fell  in  war.  The  functions  of  the  three 
first  archons  are  very  clearly  distinguished  in  a 
passage  of  Demosthenes,  c.  Lacr,  p.  940,  §  48. 
These  three  archons — the  Miwitjos^  fiaatXthst  and 
xoKdfiapx'^f — ^^Te  each  allowed  two  assessors 
{wdpeSpoi)  to  assist  them  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties. 

The  Thesmothetae  did  not  act  singly,  but 
formed  a  collegium  (jrwiZptov^  Hyperid.  pro  Eux, 
col.  22).  They  appear  to  have  been  called 
^  legislators  "  (Thirlwall,  ii.  17),  because  in  the 
absence  of  a  written  code  they  might  be  said  to 
make  laws  (Bttrfiol,  an  older  word  for  f6fiot)y 
though  in  reality  they  only  declared  and  ex- 
plained them.  They  were  required  to  review, 
every  year,  the  whole  body  of  laws,  that  they 
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might  detect  any  inconsistencies  or  raperfinities, 
and  discover  whether  any  laws  which  had  been 
repealed  were  wrongly  retained  in  the  public 
records  (Aeschin.  c.  Ctes.  §§  38,  39).  Their 
report  was  submitted  to  the  people,  who  re- 
ferred the  necessary  alterations,  to  a  jury  of 
sworn  dicasts  impanelled  for  the  purpose,  and 
called  ¥ono9irau    [Noxothetai!:.] 

In  the  Athenian  legal  system  the  thesmothetae 
had  a  more  extensive  jurisdiction  than  the  three 
archons  who,  in  point  of  dignity,  enjoyed  prece- 
dence over  them.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
all  cases  not  specially  reserved  to  other  magii- 
trates  came  naturally  before  them.  Their 
duties  included  the  receiving  of  informations, 
getting  up  cases  as  jt^ges  dTinstructkm,  and  pre- 
siding at  the  trial  before  a  jury  (i^Tf/tor/a 
SiKwmipiov).  The  following  are  instanced  si 
being  under  their  jurisdiction :  fi^Sei^is,  ^My^ 
y«\la.  other  than  KcuiActrnf  (see  above),  rpo- 
fioKodf  the  Dokimasia  of  mag^trates  generaUy 
and  the  Euthynae  of  the  Strategi ;  among  pub- 
lic causes,  7pa^al  dypo^ov,  ivypdpov  fier^XkoVj 
iiZucloVf    krvHifftrnt    rov    diifAOv,    fiov\€^tmSi 

frfoff,  KOToKvatafiS  rov  S^/iOV,  /lOix^iu,  voitlo' 
fupros     liM^>$opas,    ^wtas,    wpoayuytUts,  «po- 
ZooiaSf  <ri;Ko^arr/af,  rvpawlZoSf  V0p€wSy  ifrcuSvy- 
ypa^s,  ^tvioKkriTtltis :   among   private   ones, 
iiKcu  ity€vpylov,  ifitklov  (an  obscure  case  hardlr 
to  be  distinguished  from  itytwpylov)  ipoytrf^Si 
hpyvplovt  /3fi§ouc^c«f,  fiKi^Sj  iyyvtiSf  ii^ouciov, 
iiow<iit,    KoienyopleiSf    KXowijSj   wapcuceenBtiKiis, 
ffviifioKoimp  wapafidfftwSf  XP^^^*  ^^^  finally, 
all   Uku   ifivopiKoi^  /AcroXXtica/,  ipa^ucoiy  aod 
hUai    ikirh    avfi$6XMi^   (Westerm.    ap,    Ptoly; 
Meier,  Att  Process,  p.  59  ff. ;  Pollux,  viii.  88). 
We  also  find,  in  the  Orators,  informations  laid 
before  the  thesmothetae  in  the  following  cases : 
— For  breach  of  the  law  against  cutting  down 
olive-trees  (Dem.  c.  Macart,  p.  1075,  §  71);  con- 
spiracy to  defeat  the  ends  of  Justice  (Dem.  c. 
Steph,  ii.  p.  1 136,  §  25  f.) ;  if  a  foreigner  married 
a  citizen,  or  a  man  gave  in  marriage  as  his  own 
daughter  the  child  of  another,  or  confined  as  an 
adulterer  one  who  was  not  so  (Dem.  c  Neaer. 
p.  1350,  §  17  ;    p.  1362,  §  52  ;    p.  1367,  §  66) 
If  a  man  banished  for  homidde  returned  with- 
out a  legal   pardon,  the  thesmothetae  might 
order   him    to    summarv    execution   (Dem.  c 
Aristocr.  p.  630,  §  31).    The  name  thesmothetae 
is  sometimes  applied  to  all  the  nine,  and  not 
merely  to  the  six  minor  archons:  mostly,  no 
doubt,  in  late  inscriptions  (C.  /.  G,  380)  sod 
grammarians  (Arg.  to  Dem.  c.  Androt,  p.  589,  IX 
but  occasionally  even  in  classical  writers.    For 
insunce,  in  Dem.  c.  Eubul.  p.  1319  §  66,  the 
phrase  robs    Ot^rnoBireu    iviuepii^trf  must  be 
equivalent  to  rovs  ima  ipxovras  ivejtpirtrt  in 
the  concluding  section  of  the  speech.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  words  if>x<^  <^^  tipxorrtt  are 
used  in  reference  to  magistrates  in  general,,  not 
to  the  nine  exclusively.    Thus  in  Isaeus,  Or* 
1  (Cleonymus),  §  14,  certain  $fx**^^*^  *^  spoken 
of  who  in  §  15  are  shown  to  be  the  iunvpip^t' 

In  their  collective  capacity  the  archoos  slto 
superintended  the  iwix^tporowla.  of  the  magis- 
trates, held  every  prytanv  (impetr&oaf  cI  Jst<* 
KokAs  6px*^*0t  ^°^  brought  to  trial  thoie  whom 
the  people  deposed,  if  an  action  or  indictment 
were  the  consequence  of  it.  Moreover,  they 
attended  jointly  to  the  annual  ballot  for  the 
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dJCMti  <ir  pajBiai,  init  yntiiti  in  thi 
blia  for  t^  «i«7tioD  of  itntcgi,  tailmrclu,  hi[H 
ftzA*,    tai   phjlirciu   (Pollni,    i'  '     ""     — 
Uupocnt.    f.    I.    jKBtBx^tpfTiirlB : 
iumUia,  p.  Sni). 

Tlic  piKs  IB  which  ths  arcboni  excrcJMd 
thrir  jodldiJ  power  were,  with  the  ficeptioa  of 
[hat  uHgnal  to  the  PoleniBrcfa,  withoat  doubt 
dl  (itDaled  in  the  nurket.  Thit  of  the  firmt 
irebm  wu  bj  the  itituei  of  the  ten  EpaDjmi ; 
titit  of  the  irchon  BuUen)  beaide  tht  u-ijiilleil 
BKoIism,  ■  boildiag  not  otberwiM  known,  in 
I^  BciglibaBrhood  of  the  FrjUaaim,  or  elie 
11  Ch*  ao-alled  Hail  of  the  King;  that  of  the 
namoChetae  in  the  bnildjag  called  afler  them 
ThcHnothMiniii,  in  wbicJi  they,  tod  perhaps  the 
>k«k  Dine,  are  nid  t«  have  dined  at  the  public 
(ipRUEL  The  Poleoiarch  had  hia  office  outiide 
tke  wajb,  bat  qnite  cloie  to  the  a%J,  adjoining 
lie  Ljixua  (SchSmann,  AtiHi.  p.  411  f.,  £.  T.). 
k  thdT  oath  of  office  the  archani  promiieil  faith- 
litlt'  to  •bcerre  the  lawi  aod  to  be  iocoimptible, 
ud  bt  the  OM  of  tnnagrtaiion  to  couaecrate 
U  Odphi  a  golden  aUtue  of  the  aame  aize  u 
tlwnuclTes  (vofi^pitTor,  Plat.  PJiaedr,  235  D). 
Siida*  anprorr*  npon  tbii,  making  them  three 
■Uilke*  instead  of  one,  at  Athtni,  Delphi,  and 
(HfTapa  (l  v.  xf"^  luciy).  The  simpleit  ti- 
planaiioa  of  this  alnnrditj  ii  SchGmann'a,  that 

poniUe  penalty,  the  nnn-pBTinent  of  which  of 
KHutj  entailed  Atimia  {Axli^.  p.  414,  E.  T. 
Far  aatibtr  explanation.  Me  Bergk  in  If.  Jihtin. 
JbKBs  liil  447  ;  or  I>r.  Thompuin  on  Plato, 

A  few  woidi  will  inffice  far  the  privilegei 
ud  bononn  of  the  arehons.  The  greatest  of 
the  fanner  wae  the  exemption  from  the  trier- 
mhiia— a  boon  not  allowed  eren  to  the  laccea- 
tan  of  Hunndina  nod  Ariitogeiton.  At  a  mark 
of  thdr  o&e,  thef  wore  a  cbaplet  or  crown  of 
BTTtle;  and  if  anj  one  atmck  or  abnied  one  of 
tiK  thesaothetae  or  the  archoa,  when  wearing 
Uiii  badge  of  office,  be  became  Iti/ioi,  or  in- 
bmow  ia  the  fnlleit  extent,  thereby  loiing  hia 
dric  rifhinDaa.'c.  L*pt.  p.  465,  $  ■!»,  c.  Mtid. 
p.  334,  f  33  ;  Pollni,  riiL  86).  The  arcbana, 
at  the  ckae  of  their  jear  of  Krrice,  when  they 
had  debiend  their  afconnt  and  prorcd  them- 
ttlra  free  from  blame,  were  admitted  among 
the  anibfr*  of  the  Areiapatcns.  [Areiopaocs,] 
IWAichon  Eponymu)  being  an  annual  magi>- 
tnte  at  Atben*,  like  the  conaiil  at  Rome,  it  U 
Builtit  that  a  correct  liit  of  the  archon*  ia  in 
iaipntant  clement  in  the  determination  of 
^twniaa  chi«nDl(^.  Kow  from  Creon  (B.C. 
683),  the  fint  annnal  arrhon,  to  JVyrui  (B.C 
4H),  we  hare  the  namea  of  about  thirty-four. 
Tna  M^  495  to  S8S,  Diodoma  and  Dionjaiui 
•>{  Balicamairai  famiah  an  almoat  nnbroken 
HOHiian  for  a  period  of  nearly  200  yean- 
After  jx.  S9'2,  about  16(i  nanwa  hare  been  re* 
artred,  moatly  from  inicriptioaa,  and  mnny  of 
tka  BBdated,  down  to  the  latat  Roman  prriod  ; 
Ike  Uat  with  a  date  being  a.d.  485  iMeier, 
Wu  AnAanttmi  ep(m>jmonm  qw  poil  01, 
aa.  1  can  magirtraiam  Mintienitit ;  Mnrin. 
Fit.  fW.  36).  [R-W.]    [W.  W.] 

ABCHOTiES  <i««S«)i>.  JTelosbb.] 
iKIfl'SlUB  AGEB.    [AoiuMETino.] 

ABOTBALLWTA.  a  croaibow,  occura  firat 
a  Tlpau  {di  Be  Mil.  iL  l&X  •"*  "  probably 
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identicnl  with  the  tcorpioMt  minont  of  Livy 
(iiTi.  47,  49),  and  the  ato^ilU  of  Polybiua 
(viiL  7),  The  croubowmau  is  arn^Aaliiatariut 
(Veget.  op.  ci(,  ir.  ai).  The  lame  writer  epeaka 
of  a  maKiAiJlitta  aa  nearlf  the  aame  weapon 
(ii.  15),  the  Greek  equivalent  of  which,  x*'f- 
0aK\inpa,  ia  described  by  the  elder  Heron  in 
the  first  of  hia  exlitiag  fragments.  Saglio,  who 
girea  two  illuatritiona  from  acnlptnre  fn  the 
ronaeum  at  Le  Puy,  well  remarki  that  the  name 
and  the  thing  have  both  come  down  aubstantlally 
unaltered  (t'r.  at^aUW)  from  ancient  times  to 
modern.  [W.  W.j 

AB'CULUH,  a  kind  of  portcr'a  knob  or  pad    ' 
for  carrying  burdens,  for  which  the  oinal  laxia 
word  ia  Ci:bticili.di.     The  latter  word  aeema 
to  hare  been  appropriated  to  secular,  orcuhia 
to  aacred  utes  (P.  Uiac  a.  tv.  pp.  14,  3S,  lliill.> 


nm.    (From  TeiTa-cotla  In  the  BrIUah  Muieiun.) 

The  illnatration   ia   from   a  terra-catta   figure 
diacorered  by  Mr.  Newton  at  Halicarnassva.  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum.     It  repr«aents  a 
Cnnephoros  carrying  a  sacred  vessel  on  her  head 
by  the   aid  of  a  pad,  which  must  have  corre- 
sponded tn  the  Ruman  arculum.  [W.  W.l 
AR'CUMA   or  ARCIR'MA,  the  Intter  ac- 
cording to  duller  the  best-atteated  reading,  a 
carriole  or  small  carriage  to  hold  one  person 
only  (P.  Diac  p.  14).     It  has  been  attempted  to 
*  'entify    it  from   aepniibral   monuments  (Rich 
v.) ;  but  in  reality  there  la  no  evidence  to 
arrant  na  in  so  doing.                         [W.  W.j 
AHCUS   0<^i,   liior),   the   bow   need  Ua 
shooting   arrowa,   is  one  of  the   moat   ancient 
Qus,  but    ita    use    in    warfare    was    early 
loned    by  the    Greeks    in   general,  and   it 
became  a  chnrsct eristic  of  Asia  rather  than  of 
Euiope.    Thus,    in  the   deKTJption    given  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  6t-80)  of  the  various  nations 
laposing  the  army  of  Xcries,  we  observe  that 
arly  all  the  troops  used  the  bow,  and  in  Greek 
t  also  the  bow  generally  aervei  to  diatinguilh 


1  tia»-relNf>  of  Pom- 

u  well  u 

CODIlt  'a  oftwi  OMtd  bf  the 
RoiDU  pott*  u  tqaiTa- 
Itnt  to  tbe  piarrlm  or 
quinr.  {Verg,  Agit,  x. 
169}  0»,  IV.  T.  7,  15  i 
SU.  Tii.443.)  Tbongh  iU 
\ue  wu  eonipkntirelj  ru« 
amoag  thi  Gneki  uid 
Romuii)  T*  find  it  ai- 
hibiUd  in  a  bu-nliaf 
in  tha  Hnseo  no-Cleman- 
tino  (toL  I*.  Ut.  43), 
which  ii  copied  in  the 
•uuxed  cnt 

y.y.]  rj.H.r.] 

*rr:  AECC8    (J«.^™ii, 

,    "*        Varg.  J«,  Ti.  631 ;  Qc. 
'  Perr.   L   7,  19,  el    alibi; 

■Tch.     It  ii   poauUe   to   gire   m 
e  tha  coraring  of  4aj  opaoing  hj 
ontal  CDiuiai  of  atonea  projacting 
her,  from  both  sidei  of  tha  opealDg, 
ibcf  meet  at  top,  and  than  cutting  tha  cnaa 
^  the  projecting  atoaa  to  a  ragntar  eurre,  as 
I  below,    liui  fbim  ia  fotuid  in  tha  moat 
It  anhitcetoi*  of  oearlf  all  tutiona,  bat 
K  daei  not  coastituta  a  tma  arch,     A  tma  arch 
■erica  of  wedge-lika  rtonea,  or  of 
kicks,   aBpnorting   each  other,  and  all  bound 
fnalj  tonlbcr  hj  their  mntual  preaaon. 
".wonU  Beam  that  the  arch,  ai  thna  deEiwd, 
■■  oaed  by  tha  Romans,  wu  not  known  to 
At  Grwtkt  IB  the  earlf  period*  of  their  hiatorj, 
langoage  ao  eofdaui  a>  tbein,  and  of 
Mck  laBdj  application,  would  not  h*TV  wanted 
pnperlj-  Greek  bj  which  to  diitingaish 
t  the  constractiTe  principle  bj  which 
*■  mnh  ii  ouda  to  hold  together,  and  to  afford 
•  aolid  nairtance  againit  the  pressare  apon  its 
drcomfcreace,  was  known  to  them  eren  pr«- 
nooalj  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  iti  vae  i*  eiem- 
"'"''    '    "      -  ,f  the    earllnt   bnildingi   now 

:hBm1>er  bnilt  at  Orchomenni, 
if  Miofaa,  king  of  Boeotia,  deacribed  bj  Paoia- 
"  38),  and  the  treaiurj  of  Atreni  at 
(PasL  iL  16).  Both  thew  worki  aie 
f— tiiulwl  nadcr  gronnd,  and  each  of  them 
niiita  of  a  drcnlar  chamber  farmed  bjr  regnlar 
CDnnaj  of  atonai  laid  horiiDDtallj-  orer  each 
(tktr,  each  conras  projecting  towarda  tha  in- 
tfonr,  and  bajond  the  one  ImIow  it,  till  the; 
■ttt  in  an  apex  orer  the  centre,  which  wu 
la^e  atone,  and  thoa  rtaembted  the 
dcana.  Each  of  the  horizontal 
ewnt*  of  atoDea  formed  a  perfect  drcle,  or 
bn  MnucireDlaT  archea  joined  together,  a*  tbe 
Mbjoined  plan  of  one   of  theie  couraet   will 


It  will  be  abaerred  that  tba  innermivt  end  of 

wh  itont  i*  bcrelled  off  into  tha  ihape  of  a 

ledge,  the  apex  of  which,  if  continned,  waold 

■eel  in  tlie  centre  of  the  circle,  a*  ii  done  In 

hiuDg  an  arch  ;  while  the  outer  enda  againat 

Ike  aith  are  left  rongh,  and  their  intenticet 

I   fflait  np  with    small   irregular-ahtped   itonei, 

"    '  av«BW  file  of  tba  principal  atonea  render- 

„    t  uiiiiCLHiaiirj    to    continnt   tha  sectional 

I  aUfa{  tinntghont  their  whole  length.    Schlie- 

I  tugpolataoal  that  tlie  atonea,  eontcarj  to  the 


(^pedi^a 


Qrcalar  msscmj  at  Hreena*. 

by  their  ponderoua  weight,  keep  all  th*  stona  of 
tha  circolar  lajen  of  maionrj  in  their  position. 
Thna  the  principle  of  thi*  congtmction  ii,  ai 
Colonel  Leake  juatly  reinarki,  that  of  an  arch- 
ehaped  wall  reiieting  a  great  anperiacumbent 
weight,  and  deriTing  itiitrength  and  coherence, 
from  the  weight  itself  (Schliemann,  Mycetuu, 
p.  43  ;  Leake,  Mono,  ii.  p.  377).  Thus  it  laema 
that  the  Greeks  did  understand  the  constmctlTe 
principle  upon  which  trchei  ire  formed,  eren  in 
the  earliest  timei ;  althongh  it  did  not  occur  to 
them  to  divide  the  drcle  hj  a  diameter,  and  **t 
the  half  of  it  npright  to  bear  a  saparincnmbtnt 
weight.  But  tnej  mode  nse  of  a  contrirance, 
eren  before  the  Trojsn  war,  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  gsin  all  the  adrsntagei  of  oar  arch- 
way in  makingcorridots,  or  hollow  galleries,  and 
which  in  appearance  reMmbled  the  pointed  arch, 
such  sj  ia  now  termed  Gothic  This  was  eBected 
by  catting  away  the  •uperincnmbent  atones  in 
already  described,  at  an  angle  of  4£'* 
ariion.  The  mode  of  constraccion 
es  are  repreiented  in 


Folntad  Aich  In  the  walls  of  Tliyna. 


■    * 
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gate  of  Signia  {SegtU)  in  Latium  exhibits  a 
tfimilar  example. 

The  principle  of  the  tme  arch  was  known  to 
the  Egyptians,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
did  not  make  nse  of  it  in  their  most  massive 
works  (Wilkinson,  ii.  p.  299,  ed.  of  1878).  The 
Assyrians  also  nsed  it  in  subterranean  buildings 
(Layard,  Ninevehj  i.  p.  167  ;  ii.  p.  260).  There 
are  also  a  few  specimens  of  the  true  arch  in 
ancient  Chreece.  At  Oeniadae,  in  Acarnania,  is 
a  postern  of  a  perfect  arch  in  the  polygonal 
walls  of  the  city  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  iii. 
p.  560  «0g.) ;  and  at  Xerokampo,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sparta,  is  a  bridge  on  the  true  arch- 
principle  (Mure,  Tow  m  Greece,  ii.  p.  248), 
though  the  latter,  in  the  opinion  of  many  ar- 
chaeologists, is  of  Roman  construction  (Dennis, 
Etrwria,  ii.  p.  250  9eq.).  But  these  are  rare 
instances ;  and  the  Etruscans  are  the  first 
people  who  used  the  true  arch  extensirely.  Two 
circumstances  may  hare  favoured  this — the  ease 
with  which  tufa  is  split  into  wedges,  and  the 
necessity  of  constructing  extensive  tunnels  to 
drain  the  valleys  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Arno,  and 
the  marshes  of  the  coast.  Hence  the  Use  of  the 
arch  passed  into  the  architecture  of  buildings. 
The  Romans  probably  borrowed  it  from  the 
Etruscans.  Thus  the  Cloaca  Maxima^  long  held 
to  be  the  oldest  instance  of  the  arch  at  Rome, 
and  attributed  to  the  Tarquinii  [Cloaca], 
closely  resembles  the  canal  of  the  Marta  (Dennis, 
Etruria,  i.  p.  430  seq.").  But  Whatever  date  be  as- 
signed to  the  Cloaca  Maxima  in  its  arched  form, 
the  general  use  of  the  arch  even  in  subterranean 
buildings  is  far  later.  Thus  the  specus  of  the 
Aqua  Appia  (B.C.  313)  is  gabled,  not  arched 
(Bum,  liome  and  the  Campagna,  p.  xzv.).  The 
key-stone  of  the  arch  is  mentioned  by  Seneca. 
(*«  Democritus  invenisse  dicitur  fomicem,  ut 
lapidnm  curvatura  paulatim  inclinatomm  medio 
saxo  alligaretur,"  Ep.  90,  med.)  The  use  of 
the  arch  constitutes  one  leading  distinction 
between  Greek  and  Roman  architecture,  for  by 
its  application  the  Romans  were  enabled  to 
execute  works  of  far  bolder  construction  than 
those  of  the  Greeks, — to  erect  aqueducts  and  per- 
manent bridges,  spanning  broad  and  rapid  rivers, 
and  ''to  make  a  comparatively  fragile  materinl, 
such  as  brick,  more  extensively  useful  than  the 
finest  marbles  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks." 

But  in  many  Roman  edifices  we  find  the  use 
of  **  the  arched  form  without  the  principle  of 
the  arch"  (Middleton,  iincien/  Borne  in  1885, 
p.  366),  as  the  facing  of  brick  or  stone  covers  a 
concrete  arch  cast  in  one  solid  mass,  and  there- 
fore without  lateral  thrust.  [OAexENTUM.] 
This  is  especially  apparent  in  the  thermae  of 
Caracalla,  and  in  the  relieving  arches  in  the 
walls  of  the  Pantheon  and  other  buildings, 
which  are  of  no  structural  importance,  but 
simply  shallow  indentations  in  a  wall  which  was 
really  one  solid  slab  of  concrete  (Middleton,  ib. 
p.  33).  [A.  R.]    [J.  H.  F.l    [W.  S.] 

ARGUS  TRIUMPHA'LIS  (a  triumphal 
arch)  was  a  structure  peculiar  to  the  Romans, 
among  whom  it  seems  to  have  taken  its  origin 
from  the  I'orta  Triumphalis,  the  gate  by  which 
a  general  celebrating  a  triumph  led  his  army 
into  the  city,  on  which  occasions  the  gate  was 
adorned  with  trophies  and  other  memorials  of 
the  particular  victory  celebrated,  in  process  of 
time  other  arches  were  erected,  both  at  Rome 
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and  in  the  provinces,  to  celebrate  single  ridoiic^ 
the  memorials  of  which  were  carved  opoo  tboi 
or  fixed  to  them,  and  these  remained  as  pen»>J 
nent  monuments.  They  were  even  erected 
memory  of  a  victory  for  which  there  had  beei  i 
triumph,  as  in  the  arch  ot  L.  Stertinius — Uk 
recorded  instance.  And  it  is  convenient  t« 
elude  under  the  same  head  many  arches 
were  not  monuments  of  victory,  and  yet 
an  architectural  point  of  view  cannot  be 
guished  from  triumphal  arches — ardws 
memorating  a  great  imperial  achievemot, 
that  in  honour  of  Augustus'  completion  tf 
via  Ficaninia  at  Rimini,  that  in  honour 
Trajan's  improvement  of  the  harbour  at 
that  in  honour  of  his  restoration  of  tbe 
Appia  at  Beneventnm,  that  in  honocr 
Hadrian's  buildings  at  Athens;  arches 
to  an  emperor  with  a  less  special  motivt, 
that  of  Gallienus  at  Rome,  or  in  honour 
family,  as  that  of  the  Sergii  at  Pola.  Mo: 
structures  like  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  ( 
lymrtina)  and  Porta  Maggiore  {Porta 
tina)  [Aquaeductus],  built  to  carry  aq 
over  roads,  and  the  Janus  Quadrifrons  is 
Forum  Boarium,  resemble  triumphal  utket 
their  architectural  treatment. 

Trinmphal  arches  were  usoally 
structures  built  across  the  principal  street! 
the  city,  and,  according  to  the  space  of 
respective  localities,  consisted  of  either  a 
archway,  or  of  a  central  one  for  cftrriages, 
two  smaller  ones  on  each  side  for  foot-] 
which  sometimes  have  aide  oomm 
with  the  centre  arch.  Sometimes  there 
two  arches  of  equal  height,  side  bj  side.  U: 
front  was  ornamented  with  trophies  and  brj 
reliefs,  which  were  also  placed  on  the  sidei  ^ 
the  passages.  Both  facades  had  usually  coh^ 
against  the  piers,  supporting  an  entaU^iil^ 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  attica,  on  tbe  frol  rf^ 
which  was  the  inscription,  and  on  the  top  rfft^ 
bronze  chariots,  war-horses,  statues  and  tiujAi*^: 
The  triumphal  arch  recalls  its  original,  iW 
city  gate,  in  the  concentration  of  omameatd 
the  fafades ;  while  the  aides,  which  in  the  dl^ 
gate  are  buried  in  the  wall,  are  comparati^f| 
plain.  j 

**  Though  these  arches  are  upon  the  vM^ 
some  of  the  most  successful  eflbrts  of 
Roman  architecture,  because  the  real  and 
constructive  parts  occupy  the  most 
place,  yet  Greek  decorations  are  dragged  in 
here.  The  Romans  placed  an  nnmeaniw; 
of  pedestal,  colnnm  and  capital,  with 
frieze,  and  entablature,  upon  the  surface 
their  massive  piers  of  masonry, '  thus  tying. 
the  tyrant  Mezeotius  did,  the  ^dead  to 
living.'  The  three  great  triumphal 
ways  of  Titus,  Septimius  Severus,  and 
tine  at  Rome,  and  also  the  Arch  of  Dmsas, 
decorated  with  this  foreign  dress.^  In  the 
of  Constantino  alone,  the  columns  whidi 
in  front  are  in  some  measure  justified  bf 
statues  they  support.  The  Arch  of  DoUbett 
on  the  Caelian,  which  has  a  single  -line  as  crijjj 
nice,  and  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  are  exampl«*  ff | 
the  impressive  effect  of  a  plain  arch  witbA 
Greek  ornament."  (Bum,  Jiome  and  ike  0** 
pagna,  p.  xxxiz.) 

Stertinius  is  the  first  upon  record  who  eredcA 
anything  of  the  kind.   He  built,  out  of  the  q«h 
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yabd  ii  Sp^D,  IB  urh  (/orntr)  in  the  Fonim 
(tMnnni  ■'wut  IkC.  I&6,  ■nd  uothcr  in  the 
0m>  Uuimni,  each  of  wbidi  WM  luniiDUDtail 

tf  {ill  ititiia  (Lir.  xiiiii.  27).  Six  fean 
'.^enudt,  Safio  Africanat   built  uiothn'  OD 

il^CUraaCBpitiilinii),  on  which  he  placed  leTtn 
■"  itatM*  and  two    fignre*   of    honel  (Liv. 

fuBTth  Kt  the  top  of  the  Via  Sacra, 
ii  called  bj  Cicero  (i'»  Verr.  Act,  i.  7, 
P(aK.7.{lT)thefDnur/'a«(<iiHu.  None 
[cmuD,  tbongh  ruina  of  tha  fimue 
wilt  foniMl  ill  tha  liiteentb  eeularir, 
in  1882,  near  the  temple  of  Fanitina. 
:  cm^ana  were  either  teroporarj  or 
inaJfiiiScaiit,  ma;  be  inferred  from  the 
*  oT  VitrDTivs,  who  ujs  aothiog  of  trinm- 
IfU  aicheb  We  might  be  aare,  fma  the 
Mtore  af  the  case,  that  such  atnictnrei  would 
iqifciallj  mark  the  period  of  the  empire. 

There  u«  abont  Ihirtj-eight  triumphal  arches 
BmrdMl  bj  difTercDt  writen  ai  hiTlng  been 
-  '  n  the  cit;  of  Kume,  fire  of  which  DOW 
umel;,  the  Anjia  of  Dnims,  of  TUia, 
on  Smna,  o!  Gallimui,  and  of  Cbaifiin- 
fiic.  A  brief  sccouot  of  theu,  ■od'of  lome  of  the 
■oat  fasportant  Italian  and  prDiinciai  odh  itill 
Ee,  followa.  For  reatorationa  and  de- 
of  them,  ■«  Canioa,  L'Anhiletbira 
ToL  ii.  p.  676,  iii  p.  473,  and  Tolnme  of 
om  which  thiiartide  i>  illoatrated.  The 
jlirh  af  Angnstui  at  Jftmiai,  represented  in  the 
nampaBjing   woodcnt  after  Canina,  is  impor- 
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Arch  of  Augustas  at  OlmlTd. 
lut  M  acconnt  or  its  earlf  date,  its  line  style, 
ud  its  peculiaritj-  oTiiot  being,  an  insulated 
ilractDre,  bat  merelj  an  archway  pierced  in  a 
nil,  and  decorated  with  nnoiual  limpltdty. 
Beacc  Hope  (Enai/i  on  Ardulecturc,  i.  p.  69) 

itfastu  at  SuMt,  though  insulated,  is  itiU 
■nipli  iu  its  detiin,  the  entablature  heiug  snp- 
pgrted  by  attached  colamos  at  the  comen.  The 
&n^  of  Augnstus  at  Aofta,  althoagh  its  Doric 
ntablatnre  does  not  harmonise  with  its  Corin- 
Ibiu  calamDa,  lod  although  it  has  poaibly 
Bi&nd  rstoratiou,  is  here  giren  as  an  instance 
if  I  single  arch  of  noble  span.  Returning  to 
*    ■  ■  'the  ArtA  0/ 


its  eiact  lita  is  nnknown.  The  AnA  of  Dnuvi 
on  the  Appian  Way,  erected  In  honour  of  Nero 
Claudina  Drusas  (Suet.  davd.  1),  it  identified 
with  the  existing  arch,  which  pierces  a  wall, 
whiU  ita  attica  carries  the  aqueduct  orer  the 
no  to  the  thermae  of  Caracal  la.  But  this  is 
an  error,  as  the  existing  arch  is  in  all  probability 
only  one  of  the  arches  built  by  Coracalla  to 
cnrry  his  aqueduct  oTer  the  road,  like  the 
Porta  Maggiare  and  Porta  San  Lortiuo  [Aqitae- 
Dueroa,  pp.  149, 150].  The  deUils  are  much  later 
than  the  time  of  Drusas  (Uiddleton,  p.  3G5). 


Tlgso-culled  A 
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The  Arch  of  Tiberiia  in  the  Sacra  Via  Id  the 
Forum,  near  the  temple  of  Saturn,  whs  erected  in 
i.i>.  17,  in  honour  of  TibtriuB,  on  account  of  the 
recapture  by  Germsnicos  of  the  standardi  lost  by 
Varus  in  Germany  (Tac.  .inn.  ii.  41).  Some  frag- 
ments of  it  hare  been  foQDi!  near  its  >uppos«l 
site  (Hiddleton,  p.  169),  The  Arch  of  Claudiui, 
erected  In  a.d.  43  to  commemorate  his  supposnd 
Tictoriei  orer  the  Britons,  stood  across  the  Via 
Lata,  near  the  Pslaiio  Sciam,  where  fragments 
belonging  to  this  arch  were  found,  with  nn 
inscriptioB  recording  its  erection  by  Claudius. 
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vith  tbe  water.      &nce  the    home  in 

the  hody  laj  was  considered  to  be  pol- 

the  water  was  fetched  firom  some  other 

(PoIL  Tiu.  66 ;  Ear.  Ale  100 ;  Aristoph. 

1033 ;  HesycL,  Snid^  s.  r?.).     [J.  H.  0.] 

^iXRL,  anj  open  space  (/oca  puro,  Varr. 

t^Zm  T.  38  ;  locus  vaenmsj  Paul.  Diac   p.  11, 

^;  lacMs  suut  aedificio  in  urbe  areet,  rure 

r.  Dig.  50,  16,  211).    Many 

of  the  word  belong  properly  to 

The  following  may  here 

:^-(l)  A  site  for  building  (Hor.  Ep.  i. 

iW^L    (2)  Hie  site  of  a  house  pulled  down  in 

of  the  owner's  treason,  and  devoted 

uses   (amsecratd)  z   such   were  the 

i«f  Sp.  Gassiiis  (£a  est  area  anie  Telluris 

lir.  iL  41)  and  Sp.  Maelius,  called  after- 

Aequimaelinm    0d.    ir.    16).     Cicero's 

whok  pulled  down  by  Clodius,  became  an 

in  both  these  senses  (Cic.  ad  Att.  it.  1,  2  ; 

F(WL,  xir.  2).     (3)  An  open  space  in  front 

a  tcmpiey  house,  or  public  building,  always 

of  t^e  edifice  itself  and  abutting  upon  the 

or  upoD  other  buildings,  and  thus  to  be 

led   from   the  ves&ulwn,  which  was 

^  the  proj«:ting  wings  of  the  building 

[DoxTSj.      The  areae  before  cemeteries 

oontaxned  the  tis<rtitii}ii   or  place  where 

were    burnt  (area  ante   aqmlcntm  est 

etmstOf  Orelli-Henzen,  In9cr»  4400) ;  and 

iH^n  applies  the  word  to  the  graveyards 

^tfce  ChristuuiSy  who  did  not  bum  their  dead 

3;  cf.  Dkt,  of  Ckr,  Ant.  L  252  a). 

front  of  temples  were  often  named 

god,  end  consecrated  to  prevent  appro- 

er  encroachment:  thus  we  have  area 

Sstmrnif    Apollinis,     Conoordiaej    and 

,  called  also  Vmlcanal  or  -a/e.    The  area 

tjoined    the  temple  of  the  Palatine 

the  celebrated  library;  it  may  be 

mm-A$  marble  plan  of  Rome,  of  the  age 

known  as  the  **  Pianta  Capito- 

the  letters  REA  APO  may  be  read 

L^  tiM  fragments,  and  an  altar  is  seen, 

hj  a(k>nble  flight  of  steps.   The  Vul" 

originally  a  considerable  space  on  the 

d  the  Capitol,  but  was  graduaUy 

upon  fay  other  structures,  notably 

of  Concord  (Liv.  iz.  46);  so  that  we 

the  phrase  area  VtUcam  et  Ooncordiae 

16),  as  if  the  two  areae  had  become  in- 

_  »le.     (Compare  Bum,  BomCf  pp.  85, 

US;  Fvnly,  a.  ▼.  Volcanaie  ;  Marquardt,  Private 

fctesi,  pt.  820.)    (4)  Areae  were  sometimes  used 

M  TMTlrrf  plnffH ;  there  was  an  area  pannaria 

sad  a  rmiicaria.     (5)  A  threshing-floor  (fiAws), 

dcscrOied  under  Aorioultura.  [W.  W.] 

AREICKPAGnS.    The  Areiopagus  ("Apeios 

«^ry»ff,  in  native  authors  and  inscriptions  always 

vithorot  the  article),  or  hill  of  Ares,  at  Athens, 

^aa  a  r6cfcy  eminence,  lying  to  the  west  of  and 

«et  far  from  the  Acropolis.    To  account  for  the 

ttsse,  Tanons  stories  were  told.    Thus,  some 

aid  that  it  was  so  called  from  the  Amazons,  the 

haghtexs  of  Ares,  having  encsmped  there  when 

tibey  attacked  Athens ;  others  again,  as  Aeschy- 

Vs,  from  the  sacrifices  there  ofiered  by  them  to 

tint  god ;  while  the  more  received  opinion  con- 

tMtcd  tke  name  with  the  legend  of  Ares  having 

^  broeght  to  trial  there  by  Poseidon,  for  the 

tarder  of  his   son   Halirrhothius.     (Dem.  c. 

ifiitoer.  p,  64J,  §  66 ;  Aeschyl  Evm,  688.)    To 
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none,  however,  of  these  legends  did  the  place 
owe  its  fame,  but  rather  to  the  council  (Ji  iy 
*Ap<(y  wdy^  fiovK-fi)  which  held  its  sittings 
there,  and  was  sometimes  called  ^  6im  iSovX^,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Solonian  senate  of  Pour 
Hundred,  or  the  later  Cleisthenean  senate  of  Five 
Hundred  (Pint.  Sol.  19).  That  it  was  a  body 
of  very  remote  antiquity,  acting  as  a  criminal 
tribunal,  was  evidently  believed  by  the  Athenians 
themselves.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to 
the  express  assertions  of  the  orators,  and  the 
legend  of  Orestes  having  been  tried  before  the 
council  for  the  murder  of  his  mother — a  trial 
which  took  place  before  Athena,  and  which 
Aeschylus  represents  as  the  origin  of  the  court 
itself.  Again,  we  find  that  even  before  the 
first  Messenian  war  (B.a  743)  began,  the  Mes- 
senians  offered  to  refer  the  points  in  dispute  to 
the  Argive  Amphictyony,  or  the  Athenian 
Areiopagus  (Pans.  iv.  5,  §  1 ;  Thirlwall,  H. 
(?.,  i.  345),  because  this  body  was  believed 
to  have  had  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  manslaughter 
(piicas  ^wucis),  '*  from  of  old." 

There  is  sufficient  proof,  then,  that  the  Areio* 
pagus  existed  before  the  time  of  Solon ;  though 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  most  of  his  authorities 
believed  Solon  to  have  been  the  founder,  arguing 
from  the  silence  of  Draco,  in  whose  laws  the 
name  Areiopagus  did  not  occur.  To  this  he 
replies  that,  in  the  i^pts  on  which  the  Solonian 
laws  were  recorded,  the  Areiopagus  is  expressly 
coupled  with  the  phrase  wply  ^  2^X»va  ip^at 
(Pint.  Sol,  I,  c.) ;  and  Grote  further  points  out 
that  as  before  Solon's  time  there  was  no  other 
fiovK^f  Draco  had  no  occasion  to  mention  it. 
He  concludes,  therefore,  **  that  the  senate  of 
Areiopagus  is  a  primordial  institution,  of  im- 
memorial antiquity,  though  its  constitution  as 
well  as  its  functions  underwent  many  changes ;" 
and  for  the  earliest  period  accepts  the  sugges- 
tion, first  thrown  out  by  Meier  and  Schumann, 
that  it  seems  to  represent  the  Homeric  council 
of  old  men  (Grote,  ch.  x.  ii.  281 ;  Att.  Process, 
Introd.  p.  10).  We  hear  of  the  Areiopagus 
chiefly  as  a  judicial  tribunal,  because  it  acted 
in  this  character  constantly  throughout  Athenian 
history,  and  it  is  in  this  capacity  that  the 
orators  have  most  frequent  occasion  to  allude  to 
it.  But  in  its  original  form  it  existed  perma- 
nently as  the  highest  deliberative  authority, 
usually  combined,  in  primitive  institutions,  with 
the  functions  of  a  supreme  court  of  justice. 
Thus,  to  borrow  an  illustration  from  English 
history,  a  single  curia  regis  was  the  germ  from 
which  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Privy  Council, 
and  the  High  Courts  of  Justice  were  all 
developed.  In  pre-Solonian  Athens,  the  functions 
of  this  ancient  council  had  been  so  far  specialised 
that  it  had  become  only  a  criminal  court,  trying 
cases  *'  of  wilful  murder  and  wounding,  of  arson 
and  poisoning  **  (Lex  ap.  Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  627, 
§  22;  Pollux,  viii.  117).  These  powers  were 
abridged  by  Draco,  who  transferred  to  the 
Ephetae  the  cognisance  of  all  cases  of  homicide^ 
(The  details  of  this  change,  and  the  question 
whether  the  name  Ephetae  existed  before  Draco, 
are  discussed  under  EPHsnTAE.)  This  arrange- 
ment did  not  last  long.  The  legislation  of 
Solon  restored  to  the  Areiopagus  aU  the  more 
important  powers  connected  with  the  Sfjcot 
^yucaif  leaving  to  the  Ephetae  little  more  than 
a  ceremonial  purification,  of  blood-g^tiness ; 
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and,  thus  limited,  the  latter  body  soon  withered 
and  became  a  mere  survival.  The  Areiopagus, 
on  the  contrarj,  acquired  fresh  powers  in  addi- 
tion to  those  now  restored,  and  entered  upon  its 
most  brilliant  period,  it  was  invested  by  Solon 
with  the  general  supervision  of  the  state ;  in 
particular,  it  watched  over  the  conduct  of  the 
magistrates  in  office ;  it  controlled  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  popular  assembly,  with  the  right 
of  stopping  unconstitutional  legislation  ;  and  it 
possessed  a  censorial  power  of  maintaining 
public  discipline,  and  of  bringing  private  persons 
to  account  for  their  behaviour  (Schumann, 
Antiq,  pp.  326,  332,  £.  T.).  Under  his  new 
scheme,  the  nine  archons,  if  they  had  discharged 
their  duties  without  blame,  **  went  up "  to  the 
Areiopagus,  and  became  members  of  it  for  life, 
unless  expelled  for  misconduct  {Argtun.  Dem. 
c,  Androt  p.  589 ;  Lex  ap.  Dem.  c.  Timocr,  p. 
707,  §  22;  Deinarch.  c.  Demosth,  §  56;  Plut. 
Sol.  c  18). 

The  council,  then,  after  Solon's  time,  while  it 
became  tiroocratic  in  constitution,  remained 
aristocratic  in  spirit.  In  fact,  he  is  said  to 
have  formed  the  two  councils,  the  senate  and 
the  Areiopagus,  to  be  a  check  on  the  democracy ; 
that,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "the  state, 
riding  upon  them  as  anchors,  might  be  less 
tossed  by  storms."  Nay,  even  after  the  archons 
were  no  longer  elected  by  suffrage  but  by  lot, 
and  the  office  was  thrown  open  by  Aristides  to 
nil  the  Athenian  citizens,  the  *^  upper  council  " 
still  retained  its  former  tone  of  feeling. 

Various  details  are  given  of  the  censorial  and 
political  powers  entrusted  by  Solon  to  the  body 
thus  re-organised.  Thus  we  learn  that  he  made 
the  council  an  **  overseer  of  everything,  and  the 
guardian  of  the  laws,"  empowering  it  to  inquire 
how  anyone  got  his  living,  and  to  punish  the 
idle  (Plut.  Sol,  c.  22 ;  Isocr.  Areiop.  §§  42,  43). 
We  learn  from  other  authorities  that  the  Areio- 
liagites  were  **  superintendents  of  good  order 
and  decency,*' — terms  rather  unlimited  and  un- 
defined, as  it  is  not  improbable  Solon  wished  to 
leave  their  authority.  There  are,  however, 
recorded  some  particular  instances  of  its  exer- 
cise, even  in  the  later  days  of  Athenian  history. 
Thus  we  find  that  they  called  persons  to  account 
for  extravagant  and  dissolute  living,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  occasionally  rewarded  remark- 
able cases  of  industry.  In  company  with  certain 
officers  called  yvvaiKov6iuiiy  they  made  domici- 
liary visits  at  private  entertainments,  to  see 
that  the  number  of  guests  was  not  too  large, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Athen.  iv.  pp.  167  c — 
168  b,  vi.  p.  245  c;  Pollux,  viii.  112).  It  is 
stated  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  (Plut. 
Themist,  c.  10;  cf.  Boeckh,  P.  E.  p.  154)  that 
at  the  time  of  the  advance  of  Xerxes  on  Athens, 
when  there  was  no  money  in  the  public  treasury, 
the  Areiopagus  succeeded  in  raising  the  sum  of 
eight  drachmas  for  every  man  on  board  the 
fleet.  This  does  not  prove  that  they  had  a 
treasury  of  their  own,  or  any  control  of  the 
public  finances,  as  some  have  inferred ;  there  is 
no  evidence  of  either  in  ancient  writers,  and  it 
is  enough  to  suppose  with  Grote  (iii.  455)  that 
the  council,  then  composed  in  large  proportion 
of  men  from  the  wealthier  classes,  put  forth  all 
its  public  authority  as  well  as  its  private  contri- 
butions as  an  example  to  others.  Again,  we  are 
told  (Lycurg.  c.  Lever.  §  52),  that  at  the  time 
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of  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  they  seized  and  p 
to  death  those  who  deserted  their  country,  a 
that  they  were  thought  by  some  to  have  be 
the  chief  preservers  oi  the  citj. 

it  is  probable  that  public  opinion  support 
them  in  acts  of  this  kind,  without  the  ski 
which  they  must  have  been  powerless  for  a{ 
such  objects.  In  connexion  with  this  point,  ] 
may  add  that  when  heinous  crimes  had  luA 
riously  been  committed,  but  the  guilty  parti 
were  not  known,  or  no  accuser  appeared,  t 
Areiopagus  inquired  into  the  subject,  and  i 
ported  {kwo^aivtof)  to  the  Demos.  The  repd 
or  information  was  called  i,w6^affit.  This  % 
a  duty  which  they  sometimes  undertook  on  t)i< 
own  responsibility  and  in  t^e  exercise  of  an  ol 
established  right,  and  sometimes  on  the  ord 
of  the  Demos.  (Deinarch.  c.  Dem.  $§  54-5< 
Schomann,  AssemfylieSj  p.  224.)  Kay,  to  so* 
an  extent  did  they  carry  this  power,  that  j 
one  occasion  they  arrested  a  man  (Ani 
phon)  who  had  been  acquitted  by  the  geneij 
assembly,  and  again  brought  him  to  a  tri^ 
which  ended  in  his  condemnation  and  deatj 
(Dem.  da  Cor.  p.  271,  §  133  ;  Deinarch.  c.  Dei 
§  63.)  Again,  we  find  them  revoking  an  appoini 
ment  of  the  people  whereby  Aeschines  was  maA 
the  advocate  of  Athens  before  the  Amphictyonl 
council,  and  substituting  Hyperides  in  his  rooQ 
In  these  two  cases  also,  they  were  most  probabij 
supported  by  public  opinion,  or  by  a  stronj 
party  in  the  state.     (Dem.  /.  c.  §  134.) 

They  also  had  duties  connected  with  reUeioi^ 
one  of  which  was  to  superintend  the  sacred  out^ 
growing  about  Athens,  and  try  those  who  weii 
charged  with  destroying  them.  (Lyaias,  Uc^ 
rov  21IK0V,  §  22.)  We  read,  too,  that  in  thi 
discharge  of  their  duty  as  religious  censors,  the) 
on  one  occasion  examined  whether  the  wife  oi 
the  king  archon  was,  as  required  by  law,  an 
Athenian ;  and,  finding  she  was  not,  imposed  a 
fine  upon  her  husband.  (Dem.  c.  Itfeaer.  p.  1372, 
§  80  ff.)  We  learn  from  the  same  passage,  that  it 
was  their  office  generally  to  punish  the  impious 
and  irreligious.  Again  we  are  told,  though 
rather  in  a  rhetorical  way,  that  they  relieved 
the  needy  from  the  resources  of  the  rich,  con- 
trolled the  studies  and  education  of  thejouog, 
and  interfered  with  and  punished  public  cha- 
racters as  such.  (Isocr.  Areiop.  §  55.)  la 
another  passage  (§  38)  Isocrates  tells  us  that  the 
worst  men,  on  becoming  Areiopagites,  restrained 
their  vicious  propensities  under  th*  influence  of 
the  dignified  and  decorous  atmosphere  of  the 
court.  His  pamphlet,  written  to  urge  the  re- 
storation of  the  censorial  powers  of  the  Areio- 
pagus afler  they  had  long  been  lost  (probahlf 
about  ac.  355-353),  must  of  course  be  receired 
with  caution ;  but  it  is  at  least  evidence  that  this 
tribunal,  though  shorn  of  its  glories  by  the  re- 
forms of  Ephialtes,  had  not  forfeited  the  public 
respect. 

Independently,  then,  of  its  jurisdiction  w  « 
criminal  court  in  cases  of  wilful  murder,  which 
Solon  continued  to  the  Areiopagus,  its  infinence 
must  have  been  sufficiently  great  to  hare  heen 
a  considerable  obstacle  to  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  democracy  at  the  expense  of  the  other  P*^!* 
in  the  state.  In  fact,  Plutarch  (Sohth  <^  ^V 
expressly  states  that  Solon  had  this  object  m 
view  in  its  reconstruction ;  and  accordingly  ^^ 
find  that  Pericles,  who  never  was  an  •rdwa'  t/ 
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Jraopagiie,  and  who  vas  opposed  to  the  aristo- 
cnej  fw  rnanj  resaoni,  resolred  to  diminUh  its 
mtr  and  ctrciunscribe   its  sphere  of  action, 
fef  eotdJQtor  in  this   work   was  Ephialtes,  a 
ibtenittn  of  inflexible    integrity,    and   also   a 
military  commander.    (Pint.  Cim.  10 ;  Perid.  7, 
IL)  litj  experienced  much  opposition  in  their 
sttCBpti,  not  only  in  the  assembly,  but  also  on 
tbest^e^  where  Aeschylus  produced  his  tragedy 
if  tke  Enmenides,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
impnai  upon  the  Athenians    the   dignity,  the 
ttcndness,  and  eonstitutional  worth  of  the  insti- 
totioi  which  Pericles  and  Ephialtes  wished  to 
ultim.    He  reminds  the  Athenians  that  it  was 
4  tribunal  instituted  by  their   patron  goddess 
Athens,  and  puts  into  her  mouth  a  popular 
hara^ue  full  of  warnings  against  iunorations, 
sad  aduMmishiDg  them  to  leare  the  Areiopagus 
In  pMseasion  of  its  old  and  well-grounded  rights, 
that  under  its  watdiful  guardianship  they  might 
sleep  in  security.     (Muller,  Bum,  §  35.)    Still 
Ai  opposition  fiuled :  a  decree  was  carried,  about 
WJO.  458,  by  which,  as  Aristotle  says,  the  Areio* 
a  **  mutilated,"  and  many  of  its  here- 
itoy  rights  abolished.    (Arist.  Poi.  ii.  12,  §  4 ; 
Ck.  <fe  J29.  L  27,  §  43.)    Plutarch  {Cinwn,  15) 
ttSJk  «s  tlttt  the  people  deprived  the  Areiopagus 
all  its  judicial  authority  (riu  Kpla^a 
aft^  i^irj/ttw  inriffas),  establishing  an  unmixed 
7,  and  making  themselTes  supreme  in 
tbe  esQits  of  justice,  as  if  there  had  formerly 
a  superior  tribunal.     But  we  infer  from 
Msage,  that  the  council  lost  consider- 
authority  in  matters  of  state ;  for  we  learn 
Athens  then  entered  upon  a  career  of  con- 
^[■est  and  aggrandiaement  to  which  she  had  pre- 
vioB^  beta  a  stranger ;  that,  "  like  a  rampant 
hone,  ^  voald  not  obey  the  reins,  but  snapped 
at  Eaboea,  and  leaped  upon  the  neighbouring 
iriands."  (Comicus,  ap.  Plut.  Cim,  10.)    These 
aeoouDts  ia  themselves,  and  as  compared  with 
othen^  arr  tafiiciently  vague  and  inconsbtent  to 
perplex  sad  embarraas;  accordingly,  there  has 
km  nrach  discussion  as  to  the  precise  nature  of 
t&s  ahcntims  which  Pericles  effected.    In  par- 
Mar  K.  0.  If  uUer  (Eum.  §  37)  argued  that  he 
^cprired  the  Areiopagua  of  their  old  jurisdiction 
m  cues  of  wilful  murder ;  and  one  of  his  chief 
argaments  is  that  it  was  evidently  the  design  of 
iedkylns  to  support  them  in  this  prerogative, 
thieii  therefore  must  have  been  assailed.    This 
*ai  also  the  view  of  Boeckh  in  a  dissertation  de 
Jnofogo,  and  of  Meier  and  Schumann  in  Att, 
hwMs,     But  on   the   appearance    of   Forch- 
ksmer's  Dtqmtaiio  de  Areopago  non  privato  per 
E^tuUem  homiddii  jwUciis,  Kiel,  1828,  SchO- 
nw  st  once  modified  his  view  and  subsequently 
abandoned  it  altogether  (Att,  Proc&^  p.  143, 
irith  Lipaius's  notes  in  the  new  edition ;  A7^» 
p.  542,  L  T.);  and  since  then  it  has  been  gene- 
rally agreed  by  scholars  and  historians  that  the 
ATfisp^gns  did  not  lose  the  Sdcoi  ^vuni  (God- 
6ty  Hermann,  Opu»c,  iv.  299  ff. ;  K.  F.  Hermann, 
SbutmOerUi,  §    109,  6;    Thirlwall,    ui.   24; 
Orate,  ch.  xlvL,  iv.  104-112;  Curtius,  11.  382, 
L  T. ;  Westermann,   in  Pauly ;  Caillemer,  in 
Direiiberg  and  SagUo).    The  main  argument 
« tlw  other  side  rests  on  an  expression  of  Lysias 
(k  Gnde  EratoM,  §  30):  rf  Zuuumipi^  rf  i^ 
'kfAf  nirfmr  f  koL  xdrpUw  Ivri  ttii  i^*  ^fi&w 
MUeroi  rev  ^6wev  rks  titua  HucdCtuf,    This 
m  lield  to  mean  that  the  Sdcoi  ^wund,  lost  in 
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the  time  of  Ephialtes,  were  only  restored  in  the 
archonship  of  Eucleides,  B.C.  403.  But  the 
language  of  Demosthenes  is  equally  explicit, 
that  neither  tyrant  nor  democracy  had  dared  to 
take  away  this  jurisdiction  from  the  Areiopagus 
(c.  Arietocr.  p.  641,  §  66).  As  O.  Hermann 
pointed  out  {Upuec,  /•  c.X  earM^orcu.  in  Lysias 
may  easily  mean  competitf  **  is  within  its  com- 
petence," not  **  has  been  restored :"  and  even  if 
the  latter  sense  be  retained,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  under  the  Thirty  all  laws  had  been  trampled 
upon,  and  with  the  restoration  of  democracy 
things  resumed  their  natural  course  (Grote,  /.  c 
p.  112  n.).  It  may  be  further  remarked  that  the 
consequences  ascribed  to  the  innovation  do  not 
indicate  that  the  Areiopagus  lost  its  authority 
as  a  criminal  tribunal,  but  rather  that  it  was 
shorn  of  its  power  as  superintending  the  morals 
and  conduct  of  the  citizens,  both  in  civil  and 
religious  matters,  and  as  exercising  some  control 
over  their  decisions.  This  supervision  had  ex- 
tended to  the  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesia,  taking 
care  that  the  latter  did  not  infringe  the  esta^ 
blished  laws  or  the  existing  balance  of  the  con- 
stitution. These  powers  were  vast  and  unde* 
fined,  not  derived  from  any  formal  grant  of  the 
people,  but  having  their  source  in  immemorial 
antiquity,  and  sustained  by  general  awe  and 
reverence.  Such  powers,  as  Grote  remarks, 
were  pretty  certain  to  be  abused;  and  if  we 
grant  that  personal  corruption  was  rare  in  an 
assembly  spoken  of  with  so  much  respect  even 
by  its  political  opponents,  we  must  admit  that 
such  powers  would  be  habitually  exercised  in  a 
conservative  sense,  and  one  suitable  only  to  a 
passive  and  stationary  people.  The  expansion  of 
Athens,  during  the  twenty  years  which  followed 
the  battle  of  Plataea,  would  be  cramped  and 
hindered  by  them ;  and  in  this  we  must  see 
(with  Grote)  the  justification  of  the  measures  of 
Pericles  and  Ephialtes.  The  separation  of  judi- 
cial from  executive  functions  was  not,  as  Aris- 
totle called  it,  a  dissolution  of  all  governmental 
authority  (fitrre  KOfroKOovrta  vao'oi  <d  ^x«^» 
Pol,  iv.  5,  §  6),  but  conformable  to  the  best 
modem  notions ;  and  Pericles  cannot  be  censured 
for  having  effected  this  separation,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  dicasteries  and  the  irrespon- 
sible assembly  between  whom  the  powers  taken 
from  the  Areiopagus  were  now  divided.  It  was 
at  this  time,  probably,  that  the  Areiopagus,  like 
the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  became  accountable 
to  the  Demos,  as,  indeed,  we  know  they  after- 
wards were.  (Aeschin.  c.  Ctee,  §  20 ;  Boeckh, 
P,  E,  p.  189.) 

The  general  power  of  supervision,  now  taken 
from  the  Areiopagus,  became  vested  in  seven 
new  magistrates  called  ko/ao^^^okcs  [Nomophy- 
LAKEs],  who  were  in  their  turn  abolished  when, 
in  the  archonship  of  Eucleides,  the  Areiopagus 
received  back  a  part  of  its  former  controlling 
authority.  The  decree  of  Tisamenus  on  this 
occasion  is  preserved  by  Andocides :  the  laws 
were  first  to  be  revised  bv  special  pofAoOdrtu^ 
called  also  drctypo^fir,  and  then  the  Areiopagus 
was  to  watch  over  their  enforcement  (jhr^iiiip  8^ 
rtOiiiruf  ot  yS/xotf  iwtfi§\€ia6t»  ii  fiovKii  ^  4^ 
'Apcfov  irdyov  r&y  w6fwr,  twws  &y  al  ^x^  '''^'^ 
Ktifidwou  y6fu>u  xpAvrcu,  ap,  Andoc.  de  Myst, 
§  84).  It  must  be  admitted,  with  Grote  and 
Schdmann,  that  neither  the  Nomophylakes,  while 
they  lasted,  nor  the  Areiopagus  in  its  renewed 
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1,  were  Mt  to  eierci«  «nj  teal  check 
the  irrei|ioDiib1e  Uemoi.  In  the  lut 
7  of  AthonuiD  libertj^,  the  Y^f 'l  «p<>- 
^dually  luperKded  every  other  form  of 
I  OTer  conttiLutioail  cfaingei.  (Giote, 
ri.,    ir.    115;    Schomatiti,  Antiq.  p.  34G, 

,  thoagh  thus  brought  under  the  demo- 
rale  of  UHsODtability  in  all  the  ofhuers  of 
ite,  no  iDbserneney  in  judicial  matters  ii 
ed  to  the  Aniopigui.  Their  tribunal,  on 
ntiuy,  it  ■Iwaya  apolien  of  as  moat  juit 
olf ;  Demoithenea  goea  ao  fnr  ae  to  say 
ot  eren  the  condemned  criminal  or  baffled 
utot  whiapered  an  Insinuation  against  the 
oiiinesioftheirTerdietaCc.jiriitocr.p,  642, 
.).  Indeed,  the  proceedings  before  them  in 
of  murder  were  by  their  solemnity  and 
u  well  calcnlated  to  insure  just  decisions, 
rocess  was  as  follow* : — The  liing  archon 
X,  till.  90)  brought  the  case  into  court, 
it  OS  one  of  the  judgea,  who  were  asaem- 
n  the  open  air,  protubly  to  guard  igainst 
ontamination  from  the  criminal.  (Antl- 
(fc  Catde  Herod.  §  II ;  Pollui,  viii.  33.) 
ccuser,  who  was  said  elt  'Aptwr  wiyor 
irreif,  first  came  forward  to  make  a  aolemn 
[tiaiuirCa)  that  his  accusation  was  Crne, 
ag  oier  the  slaughtered  vidims,  and  tin- 
ing  eitirpatioD  upon  himself  and  his  whole 
,  were  it  not  so.  The  accused  then  denied 
arge  with  the  same  solemnity  and  form  of 
ijich  party  then  stated  his  case  with  all 
le  plainness,  keeping  strictly  to  the  subject, 
it  beiag  allowed  to  appeal  in  any  way  to 
ilings  or  poasiona  of  the  judges  (spooifuiifc 
iic  fiHr  s&St  oiiirI((ir«w,  Aristot.  JiM.  i. 
tlui,riii.  117).  The  speakers  were  mannted 
no  unhewn  stones  (ifiyal  A(floi),  still  visible 
ispot;  that  of  the  accused  was  calledAlSot 
I,  that  of  the  prosecutor  \l9os  inutilat 
in.  i  28,  §  S).  The  latter  is  wrongly 
'ed  inpufentiw  by  Cicero  (tfs  Leg,  ii.  II, 
;  it  is  really  nnforgii'ingness  or  iniplaca- 
After  the  first  sjieech  (/uTd  t^  rp^ipov 
),  a  criminal  accused  of  murder  might  re- 
trom  Athena,  and  thos  avoid  the  capital 
iment  filed  by  Draco's  9triu>l,  which  on 
lint  were  still  in  force.  Except  in  cases 
ricide,  neither  the  accuser  nor  the  court 


d  to  retnru  home  (feiiYei  id^ir/Iv) ;  and 
any  decree  was  passed  at  Athens  to  legalise 
!tum  of  eiiles,  an  eiceptioa  was  always 

against  those  who  had  thna  left  their 
7  (al  H  'Aptlav  riyau  ^tiyorrt!').  See 
Leges,  ii.  871  D. 

reputation  of  the  Arelopagus  aa  a  crlmi- 
>nrt  was  of  long  continnance,  aa  we  may 
from  an  anecdoU  of  Aolua  Oellius,  who 
IS  (lii.  7)  that  C.  Dolabella,  proconsul  of 
U>man   province  of  Asia,  referred  a  caae 

perplexed  himself  and  his  couupil  to  the 
lagna  (ut  ad  jadiaet  gracioret  erercitatio- 
);  they  ingeniously  settled  the  matter  by 
ng  the    parties  to   appear  that  day  100 

(emiejimo  onno  adeise).     They  existed  in 

indeed,  till  a  very  late  period.  Thns  we 
licero  mentions  the  council  in  his  Isttera 
'am.  xiii.  1;  ad  Ail.  I  14,  v.  II);  and 
the    emperors  Gratian  and  Thwidosins 


(A.n.  380),  'Poo^ioi  ♦5<fT»t  is  cilled  ptoarad 
of  Greece,  and  an  Areiapagile.  (UeaniB, 
Artiop.) 

Of  the  mpectahility  and  moral  worth  rf  tit 
council,  and  the  respect  that  was  paid  in  A,it 
have   abundant    proof   in   the  wridagi  of  tin 
Athenian  orators,  where,  indeed,  it  w«id  it 
difficult  to  find  it  menlioned  excepV  in  Itiiu  if 
praise.     Thus  Lysias  speaka  of  it  as  most  ri[El' 
eouannd  venerable  (fi.Andac^  H);aod»^ 
was  the  respect  paid  to  it*  members,  tbst  it  n 
considered  rude  in  the  people  laughing  ii  tie: 
presence,   while  one  of  them  was  mi' 
address  to  the  assembly  on  a  subject  tl 
been  deputed  to  investigate  (Ae«cun.c.  Itswri 
S  84).    This  respect  might,  of  course,  fadf- 
the  reimnptioD  of  some   of  their  lod  pn 
more  especially  as  they  wen  sometimes  inliT 
with  inquiries  on  behalf  of  the  state,  u  « 
occasion  to  which  we  have  just  aliudid,  ita 
they  were   made   a   aort  of  commissim 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  buildings  al 
I'nyi,  and  decide  upon  the  adoption  or  nj«ii> 
of  some  proposed  alterations.     Isocratts,  ind 
even  in  hia  time,  when  the  previous  bqiiir 
lati^aaU  had  fallen  into  disuse,  speaks  n! 
their  moral  influence;  but  shortly  after  tk(  ip 
of'    Demetrius  Phalereus,   a  change  had  ubi 
place  ;  thev  had  loet  much  of  their  respectibilii)^ 
and  were  but  ill  fitted  to  enforce  a  cmkIkII 
others  which  they  did  not  obaerre  themuln 
(Alhen.  iv.  167.  e,  f.) 

The  owe  of  St.  Paul  (AcU  ivii.  23)  ii  S» 
rally  quoted  as  an  instance  of  their  antlienii  a 
religious  matters;  hut  the  words  of  the  aori 
historian  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  b  •• 
brought  before  the  council.  It  may,  itwr<€ 
be  remarked,  that  they  cerlainlr  took  c^ii^ 
of  the  introduction  of  new  and  nnaitlm^ 
forms  of  religious  worship,  called  W«mW 
in  coutradiatinction  to  the  ti(v|Iib  or  oldn  n" 
of  the  elate.  (llar)iocrat.  a.  n>.  'ErUtn  W 
tbI;  Schumann,  de  Comitiis,  p.  286,  tnul.l 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  the  An»ja^ 
in  its  original  form,  a  point  of  no  great  bkibA 
we  are  altogether  ia  the  dark;  but  H  i>  ^^ 
that  there  could  have  been   no  fixed  seal* 
when  the  archons  became  memheii  of 
at  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office.  L.n>« 
indeed,  apeaks  of  them  (n«pl  toJ  S^m  i  * 
but  see  Argtan,  Dem.  c.  Androt.  p.  589)  si  1"^ 
ing  a  part  of  tha  Areiopagua  even  duiuf  <^ 
time ;    a   statement  which   can  only  be  it' 
died  with  the  general  opinion  on  the  s^ 
by  supposing  that  they  formed  a  put  ■' 
council   during  their   year  of  offiw,  bol  * 
not  permanent  members  till  the  end  ^  <■ 
time,  aod  after  pasaing  a  (itisfiictoij  »!«* 
tion.  [R- W.]    [«■■* 

ARE-NA.  1.  Sand.  TheCompailJonufBar^ 
mortar  and  cement  is  described  under  Sa 
TCKAi  we  here  notice  the  different  kici' 
sand  employed, — a  subject  to  which  Vitn' 
has  devoted  a  chapter  (il.  4).  He  rtcloa  f 
kinds  of  pit  (and  (fatiUia),  beiide  ** 'j— 
river  sand ;  the  black  (nigra\  the  whiU  (^ 
the  red  (rvbra),  and  the  volcwiic  (oif*«»-*5 
cf.  Varr,  L.  L.  i,  9,  2).  Pliny  recogaite  • 
the  distinctions  of  aea,  river,  and  oil  >■ 
not  those  of  colours  (ff.  S.  ixivi.  $$  M^ 
In  another  chapter  (ii.  «)  VitmviM  *»f*f 
the  pu(Dw  tvtiabmttt,  or  volcanic  s»d  ^  ■' 
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flet|kboax)iood  of  Vesoriiis,  as  a  different  mate- 
xH  oniv^n  tliat  it  is  anbstantially  identical 
'vith  that  of  Um  Roman  Campagna.  The  modem 
wmt  poxxcbma  is  applied  indifi^ently  to  both. 
1  [Amphttheatrum.]  [W.  W.] 

AEEKA'BII  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions  as 
ftmcd  into  collegia  (Orelli-Henzen,  Nos.  2773, 
4063).    The  meaning  of  the  name  is  variously 
•^li^iKd  as  gladiators  fighting   in  the  arencL, 
penoos  vho  swept  it  and  looked  afler  it  (Orelli), 
m  4%gers  in  an  armuxria  or  sand-pit  (Horatori). 
Tke  ^Rt  of  these  three  senses   is  the  most 
pnlable;  they  are  named  in  connexion  with 
JBi'uffK,  soflusi',  wnatores,  &c,  and  Tertollian 
4iOs  them  (xmetdiaahni  and  infamet  {de  Sped,  22, 
a£  PMiw.  Sat,  126 ;  Capitol.  Aurel,  Philosophy, 
«.  19 ;  Rein,  ap.  Pauly,  L«  «.  v,\  [ W.  W.] 

ABETAliOGI,  a  class  of  persons  whose 
coaTeraation  Ibrmed  one  of  the  entertainments 
«l  the  Roman  dinner-tables  (Saet.  Octav,  74). 
T^  word  literally  signifies  persona  who  discourse 
tkofd  virtm;  and  the  clan  of  persons  intended 
seem  to  hare  been  poor  philosophers,  chiefly  of 
13^  Cpuc  and  Stmc  sects,  who,  unable  to  gain  a 
Bnag  br  their  public  lectures,  obtained  a  main- 
tasaee  at  the  taUes  of  the  rich  by  their  philo- 
•ahk^  cconrersation.     Such  a  life  would  natu- 
nhy  degenerate  into  that  of  the  parasite  and 
kaftan ;  and  accordingly  we  find  these  persons 
tftkum  of  contemptuously  by  JuTenal,  who  uses 
&e  ^lase  mendax  aretaiogus :  they  became  a  sort 
if  acKTme.     (Jut.  Sat,  xr.  16 ;  cf.  Casaubon.  ad 
dmLLc%  Mayor, ad  Juo.  L  c.)  [P. S.]  [A. S.  W.] 
AB6E1.     We  learn  from  Livy  (i.  21)  that 
lama  asnsecrated  places  for  the  celebration  of 
idi^ons  serrices   which    were   called  by   the 
p«tifices  Argei.     Varro  calls  them  the  chapels 
(Moefia)  of  the   Argei,    and    says  they  were 
twcBty-seren    in    number,   distributed    in  the 
^^xest  (fistricts  of  the  city  (X.  L.  y.  45).    The 
Aomber  27  ^ypears  to  be  a  copyist's  mistake  for 
24^  ^bt  Bumber  implied   by  Varro  himself  in 
mther  passage  (rii.  44),  i,e.  six  for  each  of  the 
inr  ancient  r^ons  of  Rome.     They  seem  also 
to  have  been  tiie  depositories  of  topographical 
Thus  we  read  in  Varro, — In  sacreis 
aeriptum  est  sic :  Oppius  nums  prin- 
ttpSj  ke^  wfakh  is  followed  by  a  description 
rftbe  neighbourhood.     They  were  said  to  be 
lOMd  from  the  chieftains  who  came  with  Her- 
oics, t^ie  Argive,  to  Rome,  and  occupied  the 
Ckpitoline  or,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  Satur- 
uaa  hilL     These    Argires,  according  to   the 
Itgoidy  either  cast  ihemselres,  or  directed  that 
their  de«d  bodies  should  be  cast,  into  the  Tiber, 
in  the  hope  of  being  carried  down  to  Argolis. 
b  this  latter  part  of  the  story  we  may  probably 
msgaise  an  attempt  to  explain  the  ceremony  of 
the  Jdes(15th)  of  May,  when  certain  osier  figures 
tf  Men  adled  argei  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber 
from  the  pons  Sublicins  by  the  Vestals,  as  a 
mnmscence  (not,  as  is  most  likely  the  truth, 
•f  human  sacrifices  to  indigenous  ancient  divini- 
tits,  bat)  of  that  early  connexion  of  the  Greek 
Herades   with  the  fortunes  of   Rome    which 
Boman  writers  so  generally  sought  to  establish. 
IHeaysius  of  Halicamassus  seems  to  mix   up 
itth  explanalions  in   his  statement  that  the 
evhm,  oontmning  to  his  times,  was  instituted 
^  BertAdes  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  natires 
vhcB  he  abolished  the  homan  sacrifices  formerly 
Bide  to  Sctuxn.    He  gives  the  number  of  images 
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as  30:  Varro  speaks  of  24,  which,  if  we  read 
xxiiii  for  xxvii,  as  suggested  aboTe,  in  v.  45, 
makes  one  rictim  for  each  of  the  Argei.  Whe- 
ther, finally,  the  name  Argei  originally  belonged 
to  deities  themselres,  and  passed  from  them  to 
their  shrines  and  their  victims,  must  remain 
undecided :  that  the  cultus  associated  with  the 
name  was  archaic,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Lares,  and  involTing  human  sacrifices,  seems 
clearly  deducible  from  our  documents.  The 
subject  has  been  specially  treated  by  Liebrecht 
in  PhihIogvSy  xxiii.  pp.  679  ff.,  and  Bouch^ 
Leclercq,  Les  Pontifes  de  Pancientte  Eome^  pp.  268 
ff. :  cf.  Jordan,  Topogr.  d.  Stadt  Bom,  ii.  p.  236 ; 
Bum,  Homey  p.  39 ;  Diet,  of  Or,  and  Bom.  Oeogr. 
ii.  p.  733  foil.  The  chief  classical  sources 
are  Varro,  L,  L.  r.  45,  rii.  44;  Ov.  Fast.  v. 
621  ff.;  Gellius,  x.  15;  Dionys.  Halic.  i.  38; 
Macrob.  i.  2,  §  47.  [R.  W.]    [W.  W.] 

ABGEKTAltll  (rpairfC7rai),  dealers  in 
money,  included  money-changers,  usurers  or 
money-lenders,  and  bankers  properly  so  called, 
or  intermediaries  between  business  men. 

1.  Greek.  The  primitive  '*  tables  of  the  money 
changers,"  set  up  throughout  Greece  in  the 
market-place  and  other  public  resorts  (Plat. 
Apol.  p.  17  C;  Hipp.  Min.  p.  368  B),  like  the 
mensa  argentaria  of  the  Romans  and  the 
<* bench"  of  the  mediaeval  Italians,  acquired  an 
enlarged  meaning  with  the  development  of  com- 
merce; and  the  name  rpairc^ri^s  was  applied 
indifferently  to  men  who  carried  on  several 
distinct  branches  of  business  which  might,  or 
might  not,  be  combined  in  the  same  hands.  The 
KfpyLaTurr^s  (the  noun  is  poet-classical,  but 
ic9pfiaTl(»  and  KaraKtpfiarliw  are  both  found) 
gave  small  change  for  the  larger  coins,  as 
obols  for  drachmas:  the  KoXXvfiurr^s  changed 
foreign  money  at  an  agio  (lcara^Aa7^),  or  pro- 
vided gold  to  be  remitted  abroad  (Isocr.  Trapez. 
§40;  Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  376,  §  114=124, 
with  Shilleto's  note ;  c.  Polyd.  p.  1216,  §  30 ; 
Pollux,  iii.  84,  vii.  170).  The  ^wturraX  advanced 
money  at  high  interest  to  the  necessitous,  or  lent 
it  on  the  security  of  ships  and  their  cargoes — a 
hazardous  speculation  when  marine  insurance 
was  unknown ;  hence  at  Athens  their  head- 
quarters were  in  the  Peiraeus,  and  it  was  even 
said,  doubtless  with  some  exaggeration,  that  no 
ship  could  leave  the  port  without  this  accommo- 
dation to  traders  (Dem.  c.  Phorm.  p.  922,  §  51). 
This  class  of  business,  and  even  the  more  legi- 
timate banking,  was  mostly  carried  on  by 
lu4roiKoi  or  resident  aliens  and  freedmen,  who, 
like  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages,  bore  themselves 
submissively  towards  the  citizens,  and  had  to 
console  themselves  with  large  profits  for  much 
social  inferiority  and  disrepute  and  occasional 
ill-treatment.  Thus  Cephisiades,  a  man  of  this 
type,  is  called  fiiroueos  ical  obB^w  Zwiiuvos 
(bem.  c.  Callipp.  p.  1243,  §  25).  There  were, 
however,  bankers  who  enjoyed  a  wide  connexion 
and  had  the  management  of  large  sums  of  money, 
and  whose  position  as  men  of  business  had  won 
them  general  confidence.  The  most  conspicuous 
example  of  this  class  is  the  well-known  Pasion, 
who,  through  his  litigious  son  Apollodorus, 
occupies  a  large  space  in  the  Demosthenic  ora- 
tions. (For  a  sketch  of  his  career,  see  Mahaffy, 
Social  lAfe  in  Greece,  ed.  3,  pp.  414-418 ;  Sandys, 
Introductions  to  Dem.  pro  Phorm.  and  o.  Steph.) 
As  in  modem  times,  such  bankers  received  money 
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on  deposit  at  a  low  interest  (or  what  passed  for 
such)  and  lent  it  out  at  a  higher.  A  banking 
account  without  interest,  for  the  mere  con- 
renience  of  receiving  dividends  and  paying 
cheques,  was  a  conception  as  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  as  a  joint  stock  or  a  State  bank.  The 
interest  allowed  to  depositors  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  from  a  passage  in  Demosthenes:  the 
father  of  the  orator  had,  besides  the  capital 
invested  in  his  two  bosinesses  as  a  cabinet-maker 
and  sword-cutler,  a  talent  out  on  loan,  seemingly 
with  the  rpart(!rai,  at  the  rate  of  a  drachma 
per  mina  per  month,  or  12  per  cent,  a  year  {M 
8paxM$  ^thoM^iffiihfov^  c.  Aphob,  i.  p.  816,  §  9); 
he  had  aUo  some  money  in  Pasion's  and  two  other 
banks  (t6.  §  11).  Half  as  much  again,  or  18  per 
cent,  (hr*  ippia  hfio)ms%  was  a  common  rate  of 
interest  at  Athens,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
divorced  couples:  if  the  husband  neglected  or 
delayed  to  refund  the  dowry  he  had  received 
with  his  wife,  her  guardians  (ic^piOi)  could 
proceed  against  him  tor  the  principal  and  interest 
calculated  at  that  rate.  Sixteen  per  cent. 
(^  hitrif  ^/SoXois)  is  mentioned  as  charged  for  a 
mortgage  upon  a  house  (Dem.  c.  Nioottr,  p.  1250, 
§  13,  with  Sandys*  note).  But  where  the  secu- 
rity was  bad,  the  bankers  clearly  made  much 
higher  profits,  and  even  the  leading  men  among 
them  were  not  ashamed  to  act  the  usurer's  part, 
and  to  trade  upon  the  necessities  of  the  spend- 
thrift and  of  men  beginning  business  without 
capital.  Thus  in  an  important  fragment  of 
Lysias  (i.  ed.  Teubner,  B.  ed.  Oxon.X  Aeschines, 
the  disciple  of  Socrates,  is  described  as,  after 
having  tried  tavern-keeping  and  apparently 
failed  in  it,  setting  up  a  perfumery  business  with 
money  borrowed  at  36  per  cent.  In  the  case  of 
bottomry  loans  or  advances  on  ships'  voyages, 
as  the  principal  was  lost  if  the  ship  foundered, 
25  or  30  per  cent,  in  proportion  to  the  risks  was 
regarded  as  legitimate  business  (Dem.  c.  L<tcr, 
p.  926,  §  10.  This  avyy pa^^,  as  an  **  inserted 
document,"  is  liable  to  some  suspicion,  but  it  is 
accepted  not  merely  by  Boeckh,  P.  E»  p.  137, 
but  by  recent  scholars,  such  as  Bdchsenschiitz, 
Besitz  und  Erwerb,  p.  498).  For  fuller  details 
on  the  subject  of  the  interest  of  money,  see 
Fenus. 

Amonfi;  the  securities  on  which  money  could 
be  raised  we  find  plate  and  valuables  (Dem.  c. 
Nicostr,  p.  1249,  §  9),  land  and  houses  (c.  Phorm. 
p.  946,  §  6).  We  have  here,  perhaps,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  citizenship  was 
somewhat  freely  conferred  on  leading  bankers, 
even  if,  like  Pasion  and  his  manager  and  successor 
Phormio,  they  were  of  servile  origin.  The  right 
of  holding  real  property  (lyycios  obiria)  was 
confined  to  citizens,  to  the  exclusion  of  ^4roi 
and  fiiroucoi :  and  had  all  the  lenders  belonged 
to  the  latter  class,  no  Athenian  would  have  been 
able  to  take  up  money  on  mortgage,  as  no  one 
would  havelent  if  debarred  from  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  security  in  default  of  payment. 

The  notion  of  many  Greeks  (which  a  few 
years  ago  might  have  been  pronounced  exploded, 
but  has  lately  been  revived  in  unexpected  quar- 
ters) that  all  taking  of  interest  partook  of  the 
nature  of  usury,  was  shared  even  by  Aristotle 
(f^XoTi^ara  fuirtirai  ^  6fio\oarcn-ucif  Pot.  i.  10, 
4).  While  not  altogether  escaping  the  reproach 
which  attached  to  their  calling  as  such,  the 
higher  class    of   bankers    in    many    instances 
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acquired  much  personal  respect,  and  a  hi; 
reputation  for  ability  combined  with  hones 
(I>em.  pro  Phorm.  p.  957,  $  44) ;  their  cm 
enabled  them  to  raise  money  at  a  momeo 
notice  in  distant  cities  (id.  c.  Polyd,  p.  12S 
§  56).  Such  confidence  was  placed  in  them^tli 
sometimes  business  was  transacted  with  tht 
without  witnesses  (Isocr.  Trapez.  §{  2,  53 
money  and  contracts  of  debt  were  depoat 
with  them,  and  agreements  were  concloded 
cancelled  in  their  presence  (Denu  c  Callipp. 
1242,  §  24;  c.  Dionysod,  p.  1287,  §  15).  Th 
had  thus  become,  as  Hermann  remarks,  a  sort 
unofficial  notaries  public  On  the  other  has 
there  are  instances  of  bankers  losing  everythii 
they  possessed,  and  becoming  utterly  bankrti 
(^fcoT^yai  T«y  tyroi¥^  Dem.  pro  Fhorm,  p.  95 
§  50 ;  c.  Steph.  i.  p.  1120,  §64 ;  dvcurjcfW^c^i 
c.  ApcUur,  p.  895,  §  9 ;  c.  Tunoth.  p.  1204,  §  6£ 
The  high  rates  of  interest  that  ruled  are 
themselves  enough  to  prove  that  the  securil 
was  often  bad ;  and  there  is  other  evidence 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  banks  and  ban! 
ing.  The  law  of  debt  was  severe,  but  bad] 
administered ;  and  in  the  ill-regulated  and  in 
pulsive  Athenian  dicasteries,  the  frandolei 
debtor  had  at  his  command  every  spedes  < 
subterfuge  and  dishonest  contrivance  against  th 
creditor.  In  the  Apat%irius,  we  see  the  ihifU  < 
borrowers  to  escape  or  transfer  liability;  ii 
the  TrapezUicu8j  no  less  a  person  than  Pasioi 
himself  is  openly  accused  of  repudiation,  backe 
by  forgery  (cf.  Jebb,  Att,  Or,  ii.  222-226>  H" 
have,  it  is  true,  only  one  side  of  each  case,  an 
are  unable  to  judge  of  their  merits;  but  tbi 
fact  remains  that  such  charges  were  made  ii 
open  court,  and  fought  out  with  a  good  deal  o 
hard  swearing.  Prof.  Mahaffy  observes :  "  Per 
haps  the  safest  and  clearest  evidence  as  to  theii 
insecurity  is  the  fact  stated  on  the  bankers*  tide 
that  when  Pasion's  son  had  his  choice  of  i 
business  worth  60  roinae,  or  a  bank  wortb  100^ 
in  respective  yearly  income,  he  justly,  sajn  th( 
orator,  preferred  the  ownership  of  the  bosinesi 
establishment,  on  account  of  the  insecurity  o\ 
an  income  made  from  other  people's  money. 
This  speaks  volumes  on  the  point,  and  is  itseli 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  bad  condition  oi 
banking  "  (Mahafiy,  p.  413 ;  Dem.  pro  Pkom, 
p.  948,  §  11). 

Before  the  rise  of  this  system,  the  puce  ol 
banks  was  to  some  extent  supplied  by  the  tem- 
ples, which  played  no  unimportant  part  in  earlj 
Greek  commerce.    They  were  used  as  safe  plares 
for  the  deposit  of  treasure ;    and  having  lu^ 
funds  of  their  own,  derived  from  the  rent  of 
their  estates  and   from  votive  oflerings,  ther 
employed  productively  both  these  and  tbe  iun>* 
confided  to  their  care.      Thus  Cleisthenes  and 
the  Alcmaeonidae  borrowed  from  tbe  Velpbic 
sanctuary,  with  the  consent  of  the  AmphictyonJ, 
the  funds  with  which  the  Pisistratids  were  orer- 
thrown  (Isocr.  Antid,   §  232 ;   Dem.  c  Mid-P- 
561,  §  144) :  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesiiin  war  the  Corinthians  proposed  to  equip 
a  fleet  with  loans  effected  at  Delphi  and  OlymPM 
(Thucyd.  L  121).     It  has  been  thought  that  the 
temples  confined  themselves  to  SUte  loam,  >nd 
did  not  lend  money  to  individuals:   BSchj^n- 
schutz,  however,  has  shown  from  the  Deli«n 
Marmor  Sandvicense   (cf.    AMPHicrfOSS)/^ 
other  inscriptions,  that  private  peDOM  tojoyed 
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Ilis  aceauBodation.    To  tb«  undoubted  general 

jtk^  that  DO  banks  were  either  worked  or 

^onDteid  bj  the  State,  an  ezcepticm  was  ima- 

fiatd  to  exist  at  Byzantium  on  the  strength  of 

«  fut^e  in  Aristotle  {Oeoon.  iL  4,  §  4) :    all 

ihst  ii  reallf  stated  is  that  an  impoTerished 

jorenmenl,  among    other   expedients,  sold  a 

■HBopoljof  Bumey'Changing  to  a  particular  bank. 

(Bo^icii,  P.  E,  bk.  L,  ch.  xzii. ;  K.  F.  Hermann, 

L     iViMtatt0rU.$48;  Buchsenschutz,  Betitz  vmd 

I    ^weiby  pp.  500-510;  Becker-G«ll,   CharikUs, 

I    It  IT.;  MahaflV,  Sociai  Life  in  Greece^  ed.  3, 

I   dLxiiL)  [W.  W.] 

I     2.  BOHix.    The  existence  of  bankers  (argent 

irn)at  Rome  can  be  prored  as  early  as  309  B.C. 

^  lir.  ix.  40, 16.)   There  does  not  seem  any 

ffSexBt  eiideiMe  to   show  that  these   were 

dmsaiths;  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 

■■plidty  of  the  times  that  the  establbhments 

«f  the  sUreraniths  should  have  been  so  nume- 

TBQS  tt  to  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the 

tnra.     ^rer  was  not   coined    at   Rome  till 

168  BL& ;  but  the  term  argentarii  can  be  very 

wdl  explained  if  we  regard  them  as  the  ez- 

ckaagers  of  foreign,  especially  South   Italian 

ud  Etruscan,  stlrer  coin  into  Roman   bronze 

cmeacy.    (See  Weissenbom  on  Livy,  /.  c)    Of 

some,  ia  imperial  times,  argentariits  meant  a 

dvenDiitk.    (Lamprid.  Alex.   Sev.    24 ;  Cod. 

Bced.  xiL  1,  37;  xiii.  4,   2:  cf.  Marquardt, 

FntatL  675,  .note  10;  Wilmann's  Index,  645.) 

Am  a  (fistinct  class  the  bankers  were  called 

mmuae  exercitores  (Dig.  2.  13,  4,  pr.), 

ttipisargeniariae  (Orelli,  4060);  and, 

iadeed,  uegotiatoret  simply  was  the  title  of  the 

jealen  in  mosey  as  they  appear  in  the  Roman 

fnfmm  (Marquardt,  Staattverw,  i*  539  s^.). 

Bat  we  find  allusion  often  made  to  Nvmiv- 

'    LkMU  sad  HESSABn  or    xensvlaru,  terms 

which  seem  synonymous ;   for  Festus  explains 

MMsormi  by  mtmmularius  (cf.   Saet.  Aug.  4). 

That  thoe  are  in  some  respects  different  from, 

thoagih  as  regards  pure  banking  business  very 

uniar  to,  the  argeiUarii,  is  certain  from  Dig. 

1  13^  9,  2:  *' Nummularioa  quoque  non  esse 

kifram  eogi  rationes  edere  Pomponius  scribit ; 

^aia  ct  hi  nnmmularii  sicnt  argentarii  rationes 

as£ciunt,  quia  et  accipiunt  pecuniam  et  ero- 

pat  per  partes  quarum  probatio  scriptura  codi- 

(ibusque  eomm   maxima   continetur;    et    fre- 

^ocstiasinM  ad  fidem  eorum  decnrritur."    How 

did  they  differ? 

Some  writers  say  the  argentarii  were  private 
iaaken,  the  menaarii  and  nwnmularii  public. 
H«mbadi  (^Di$  Lehre  z<m  dem  Creditwn,  p.  619) 
bids  just  the  reverse  view.  The  argentarii 
tee  public  state-licensed  bankers,  the  ntimmu- 
ya  an  inferior  sort  of  money-changers,  says 
Hnmiann  {Handlexikon  xu  den  Qudkn  des  rom. 
Itete,  1884^  s.  w.y  All  these  authors,  when 
fally  understood,  state  what  seems  to  be  the 
tme  view,  which  appears  to  be  as  follows : — 
The  arfentarOf  we  saw  above,  were  money- 
tom^exs  (though  later  their  functions  in  this 
i^artmoit  paased  to  the  mimrnu/orit),  and  as 
lach  had  necessarily  always  considerable  sums 
«f  nadv  money  on  hand.  Now  such  holders 
od  dealers  in  money  are  the  natural  bankers. 
Bot  they  were  private  individuals.  Whenever 
a  early  times  we  hear  of  public  or  state 
kaakcrs,  they  are  appointed  for  a  special  emer- 
Hfocj  {gmmquetiri  or  tretfoiri  tnensarii,  Liv.  vii. 
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21,  5 ;  zziii.  21,  6),  chiefly  to  lend  money  to 
private  individuals  during  a  financial  crisis 
(Liv.  xxii.  60,  4;  xxiii.  21,  6:  cf.  Lan£e,  Bom. 
Alt.  it  173),  though  when  appointed  they  ful- 
filled other  state-banking  business  (Liv.  zziv. 
18,  12;  xxvi.  36,  8).  Appointments  of  this 
kind  occur  twice  during  the  Republic,  in  351 
B.a  and  216  B.C.  When  the  Aerarium  lent  aid 
in  a  similar  crisis  in  33  A.D.,  Tiberius  seems  to 
have  done  it  through  the  ordinary  bankers  (Tac. 
Ann,  vi.  17),  though  Mommsen  {Staatsrechtj  it* 
692)  thinks  that  here  too  a  special  commission 
was  appointed. 

Somewhat  different  are  the  ntmumdarii.  At 
the  outset  this  title  appears  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  state-officers,  but  officers  of  the  mint 
and  not  bankers.  It  was  they  who  assayed  the 
coins  (Dig.  46.  3,  39  ;  cf.  Otto  Hirschfeld, 
VerwaltungtgeKhichtej  i.  95,  note  5,  and  C.  /.  X. 
vi.  298),  and  who  distributed  the  newly-coined 
money  among  the  people.  These  latter  were 
also  odled  coUectarU  (Symmachus,  Epist.  v.  49, 
who  applies  both  terms  to  them),  and  in  Greek 
itfyvf/ofunfiol  (Procop.  Anecd.  25).  But  here 
again  is  a  class  who  deals  in  and  possesses  con- 
siderable quantities  of  ready  money,  and  so  are 
natural  bankers;  and,  as  time  went  on,  they 
came  to  be  allowed  to  transact,  besides  their 
official  functions,  pure  banking  business,  i.e, 
reoeiring  deposits,  opening  current  accounts, 
making  loans,  kc  (Dig.  16.  3,  7,  2,  niimmii- 
larii ;  42.  5,  24,  2,  mensularii)  :  and  thus, 
in  point  of  law,  so  far  as  banking  was  con- 
cerned, were  assimilated  to  the  argentarii  (Dig. 
2.  13,  9,  2,  quoted  above).  So  all  three  terms 
came  to  be  used  indiscriminately  for  bankers; 
and  a  good  example  is  the  fact  that  all  three 
are  applied  to  the  grandfather  of  Augustus. 
(Suet.  Aug.  2  and  4.) 

But  though  the  bankers  were  private  business 
men,  they  were  regarded  as  exercising  a  public 
function.  (Dig.  2.  13,  10,  1,  <*quia  officium 
eorum  atque  ministerium  pnblicam  habet  causam 
et  haec  principalis  eorum  opera  est  ut  actus  sui 
rationes  diligenter  confidant ;  **  42.  5,  24,  2, 
<*  fidem  pnblicam  secuti ") ;  and  this  is  further 
shown  l^  the  special  prorisions  the  law  made  as 
regards  argentarii  in  reference  to  oompenbatio 
(Cbius,  iv.  66,  68 ;  and  Poste  ad  /oc.),  and  the 
Actio  RECEFHTIA  (Sandars  on  Just.  Jnst  iv. 
6.  8,  9;  Snlkowski,  §  128).  Just  as  stock- 
brokers in  London  are  licensed  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  in  Dublin  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
so  in  imperial  times  at  Rome  the  bankers  were 
under  the  supervision  of  the  praefectus  urhi 
(Dig.  1.  12,  1,  9),  and  in  the  provinces  under 
that  of  the  governor  (Suet.  Qalb.  9) ;  and 
Pagenstecher  (/>e  litter  arum  obligationef  &c., 
p.  28)  has  supposed  that  they  were  licensed  by 
the  state.  We  can  thus  see  how  and  in  what 
sense  the  opinion  has  arisen  that  one  or  other 
class  were  public  bankers.  Both,  as  far  as  they 
were  bankers,  were  just  as  much  private  and 
just  as  much  public  as  (say)  our  stockbrokers. 

The  argentarii  then  were  strictly  bankers; 
and  their  various  functions  may  be  classified  as 
follows :  —  1.  Permutatio,  or  the  exchange  of 
foreign  coin  for  Roman  coin,  in  which  case  a 
small  agio  (colly bus)  was  paid  to  them.  (Cic. 
in  Verr.  iii.  78,  180.)  In  later  times,  when  the 
Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
custom  of  using  bills  of  exchange,  the  Roman 
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argentariiy  e.g.,  received  sams  of  money  which 
had  to  be  paid  at  Athens,  and  then  drew  a  bill 
payable  at  Athens  by  some  banker  in  that  city 
(jpermutare  AthenaSf  CicadAtL  xr,  15,  4).  This 
mode  of  transacting  business  is  likewise  called 
permutatio  (ac  ad  Att  xii.  24, 1, 27,  2,  xv.  15, 4 ; 
comp.  V.  15,  2,  xi.  1,  2,  24,  3  ;  ad  Fam,  ii.  17,  7, 
iiL  5,  4;  arf  Quint.  Frat.  i.  3,  7  ;proJtabir.  Post 
14,  40),  and  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  argen- 
tarii  to  be  acquainted  with  the  current  value  of 
the  same  coin  in  different  places  and  at  different 
times.  (See  the  comment,  on  Cic.  pro  QuincL  4, 
17.)  2.  The  keeping  of  sums  of  money  for  other 
persons.  Such  money  might  be  deposited  by 
the  owner  merely  to  sare  himself  the  trouble  of 
keeping  it  and  making  payments,  and  in  this 
case  it  was  called  depositum;  the  argentarius 
then  paid  no  interest,  and  the  money  was  called 
vacua  pecunia.  When  a  payment  was  to  be 
made,  the  owner  drew  a  cheque.  (Plant.  Curcul. 
ii.  3,  66,  &c. ;  iii.  66,  &c)  Or  the  money  was 
deposited  on  condition  of  the  argentarius  pay- 
ing interest :  in  this  case  the  money  was  called 
crcditunif  and  the  argentarius  might  of  course 
employ  the  money  himself  in  any  lucrative  man- 
ner (Suet.  Aug.  39).  In  case  of  failure  the  law 
enacted  that  the  claims  of  depotitarii  should  be 
satisfied  before  those  of  creditors  who  had  money 
at  interest  in  the  bank  (Dig.  16.  3,  7,  2).  The 
argentarius  thus  did  almost  the  same  sort  of 
business  as  a  modem  banker.  Many  persons  en- 
trusted all  their  capital  to  them  (Cic  pro  Caec.  6, 
16) ;  and  instances  in  which  the  argentarii  made 
payments  in  the  name  of  those  whose  money  they 
had  in  hand,  are  mentioned  very  frequently.  A 
payment  made  through  a  banker  was  called  per 
mensamy  de  mensoy  or  per  mensae  acripturam^ 
while  a  payment  made  by  the  debtor  in  person 
was  a  payment  ex  area  or  de  domo,  (Plant.  Cut' 
cut.  T.  3,  7,  &c.,  CapL  u.  3,  89 ;  Cic  ad  Att  i.  9, 
Top.  3 ;  Schol.  ad  Hor.  Sat  ii.  3,  69 ;  Senec 
Epist.  26,  8;  Gains,  iu.  131;  Donat.  ad  Ter. 
Phorih.  it  413.)  An  argentarius  never  paid 
away  any  person's  money  without  receiving  a 
cheque  which  was  called  perscriptiOy  and  the  pay- 
ment was  then  made  either  in  cash,  or,  if  the 
person  who  was  to  receive  it  kept  an  acconnt 
with  the  same  banker,  he  had  it  added  in  the 
banker's  book  to  his  own  deposit.  This  was 
likewise  called  perscribere  or  simply  scribere, 
(Plant.  Asin.  iu  4,  34,  &c.,  Cure.  v.  2, 20 ;  Donat. 
ad  Ter.  Fhorm.  t.  7,  28,  &c,  ad  Adelph.  ii.  4, 13 ; 
Cic  ad  Att  iv.  18,  §  2,  ix.  12,  3,  xii.  51, 3,  Phil. 
V.  4,  m  Verr.  v.  19 ;  Hor.  Sat  ii.  3,  76.)  We 
also  find  that  argentarii  made  payments  for  per- 
sons who  had  not  deposited  any  money  with 
them :  this  was  equivalent  to  lending  money, 
which  in  fact  they  often  did  for  a  certain  per- 
centage of  interest.  (Plant.  Cure  iv.  1, 19 ;  2, 
22,  &C.,  Eput  i.  2,  40;  Tac  Ann,  vi.  17.)  Of 
all  this  business,  of  the  receipte  as  well  as  of  the 
expenditure,  the  argentarii  kept  accurate  aocounU 
in  books  called  codices,  tabulae  or  rationes  (Dig. 
2.  13, 1,  1),  and  there  is  every  reason  for  belier* 
ing  that  they  were  acquainted  with  what  is 
called  in  book-keeping  double  entry  [Litteba- 
RUM  ObuqatiOj.  When  an  argentarius  settled 
his  aoconnts  with  persons  with  whom  he  did  busi- 
ness, it  was  done  either  in  writing  or  orally,  both 
parties  meeting  for  the  purpose  (Pig.  2,  tit.  14, 
8.  47,  S  1 ;  14,  tit.  3,  s.  20 ;  Plant.  AuluL  iiL  5, 
53,  &C.),  and  the  party  found  to  be  in  debt  paid 


what  he  owed,  and  then  had  his  name  efiaced 
(nomcn  expedire,  exsohere  or  expungere)  from  the 
banker's  books.  (Plant.  Cisi,  i.  3,  41 ;  Cic  ad 
Att,  xvi.  6.)  As  the  books  of  the  argentarii  were 
generally  kept  with  great  accniacy^  and  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  dates  (Dig.  2.  13,  6,  6\  they 
were  looked  upon  as  documente  of  high  authority, 
and  were  appealed  to  in  the  courte  of  justice  as 
unexceptionable  evidence.  (Cic  pro  Caec.  6, 16 ; 
Qellius,  xiv.  2.)  Hence  the* argentarii  were 
often  concerned  in  civil  cases,  as  money  transac- 
tions were  rarely  concluded  without  their  infln- 
ence  or  oo-operation.  Their  codices  or  tabulae 
could  not  Im  withheld  from  a'  person  who  in 
court  referred  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining his  cause,  and  to  produce  them  was  called 
edere  (Dig.  2,  tit.  13,  s.  1,  §  IX  or  profare 
codicem  (^  tit.  13,  s.  6,  §§  7,  8).  3.  Their 
connexion  with  commerce  and  public  auctions. 
This  branch  of  their  business  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  ancient.  In  private  sales 
and  purchases,  they  sometimes  acted  as  agents 
for  eitiier  party  (interpretes,  Plaut.  Cure.  iii. 

1,  64),  and  sometimes  they  undertook  to  sell 
the  whole  estete  of  a  person,  as  an  inheritance. 
(Dig.  5,  tit  3,  s.  18 ;  46,  tit.  3,  i.  88.)  At  public 
auctions  they  were  almost  invariably  present, 
registering  the  articles  sold,  their  prices  and 
purchasers,  and  receiving  the  payment  from  the 
purchasers.    (Cic  pro  Qiec,  6,  16 ;  QuintiL  xi 

2,  24;  Suet.  AVr.  5;  Gains,  iv.  126;  Capitolin. 
M,  Anton,  Phil.  9.)  At  auctions,  however,  the 
argentarii  might  transact  business  through  their 
clerks  or  servants,  who  were  called  coactores 
from  their  collecting  the  money.  Horace's 
father  (Hor.  Sat  i,  6,  86)  and  Yespansn's 
grandfather  (Suet.  Vesp,  1)  were  ooactora. 
This  business,  connected  with  auctions,  seems  to 
have  belonged  exclusively  to  argentarii. 

Banking  establishmente  were  often  owned  by 
several  partners  itocO),  and  we  find  some  special 
peculiarities  about  such  partnerships :  e.g.  each 
partner  was  liable  by  custom  for  the  debts  of 
the  firm  (ad  Herenn,  ii.  13) ;  again,  each  partner 
had  an  action  against  a  debtor  to  the  firm  (Dig. 
2.  14,   27).      For  other  peculiarities  see  Dig. 

2.  4,  9  and  25;  and  Humbert  in  Saglio's  Did. 
p.  408.  Slaves  were  allowed  to  act  as  bankers 
on  their  own  acconnt  with  their  peouliumf 
and  the  master  was  liable  for  the  amount  of  the 
peculium  ^unk  in  the  business(Dig.  2. 13,4,3); 
but  generally  the  slave  was  only  the  manager 
of  the  bank  (institor)  for  his  master  (Dig.  1^ 

3,  19,  3).  During  imperial  times  the  argentarii, 
like  so  many  other  branches  of  the  community, 
organised  themselves  into  a  collegium,  and  we 
find  in  the  3rd  century  two  Roman  fnscriptioDS 
originating  from  them  (Orelli,  913,  995);  and 
Justinian,  Nov,  136  pr.,  mentions  the  i^ff^ 
xpeerai  as  a  corporation  at  Constentinople. 

As  regards  the  respectability  of  the  argmtarOf 
the  passages  of  the  anciente  seem  to  contradict 
one  another,  for  some  writers  speak  of  their 
occupation  as  respecteble  and  honourable  (Cic 
pro  Caec.  4,  10 ;  Aurel.  Vict.  72 ;  Suet  Vesp.  I  : 
Acron.  ad  Hor.  Sat,  i.  6,  86),  while  others 
speak  of  them  with  contempt  (Plaut  Ourc. 
iv.  2,  20,  Casin.  Prol.  25,  Ac) ;  but  this  con- 
tradiction may  be  easily  reconciled  by  dis- 
tinguishing between  a  lower  and  a  higher  clsss 
of  argentarii.  A  wealthir  argentarius  who 
carried  on  business  on   a  large  scale  was  on" 
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donbiedlj  as  mach  a  person  of  respectabilitj  as 

a  banker  in  modem  times ;  but  others  who  did 

imaiBess  ooljr  on  a  amall  scale,  or  degraded  their 

calling  bj  acting  aa  usurera,  cannot  have  been 

held  in  any   esteem.     It  has  already  been  ob- 

senred  tbat  the  arg^ntarii  had  their  shops  round 

tbe   forom    QAr.   ix.  40,  xxvi.  11,  27;    Plant. 

IHk.  i.  1,  51  ;  Terent.  Phorm,  v.  8,  28,  Aiklph, 

n.  4,  13);  hcn#e   to   become  bankrupt  was  ez- 

prcaaed  by  fwro  cederty  or  a6ir»,  or  forxi  mergi, 

(Plant.  Bpik,  i.  2,  16 ;  Dig.  16,  tit.  3,  s.  7,  §  2.) 

Thm  shops  or  bootha  were  pnblic  property,  and 

bailt  bj  the  censors,  who  sold  the  use  of  them 

to  the  (B-gentarii    (JAt.  xzzix.  44,  xl.  51,  xli. 

27,  xHt.  16).     Comp.  J.  O.  Sieber,  Diuertat  de 

Ar^eiUarus^  I^psiae,  1737 ;  H.  Hubert,  Disput, 

jvridioae   lll^    de  Argeniaria  veterwn,  Traject. 

1739  ;  W.  T.  Kmat,  de  Argentariis  et  Nummu^ 

taruMy   Gottiogen,  1826;  G.  £.  Heimbach,  Die 

hekere   wm    dctn    Credituniy  Leipzig,    1849 ;    F. 

Walter,  Gesckichie  dee  romiacken  Rechtsy  Bonn, 

1S60,  §  202;    Marquardt,  Ramiache  StaaUter* 

waitmg  Leipzig,  1876,  toI.  ii.  pp.  63-66 ;  Saglio 

and  Gu  Humbert  <sp.  D.  and  S.  [L.  C.  P.] 

ABQENTUM .    The  use  of  silrer  among  the 

Gieeks,  although  no  donbt  later  introduced  than 

that  of  gold,  dates  from  pre-historic  times.     In 

the  archaic  tombs  opened  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at 

llTe^iae  were  several  ressels  and  ornaments  of 

sttrcT.     Homer    mentions  on  several   occasions 

TBBels  of  silver,  sometimes  as  coming  from  Sidon 

^B,  TTJii.  743X   sometimes    as    imported  from 

Egypt  (jOd.    iv.   125X   sometimes  as  of   home 

naan£&ctare  (OdL  xix.  57).     Our  museums  ex- 

hlb^  mxmeroos  specimens  of  all  these  kinds  of 

vxie.     The  method  of  manufacture   in  early 

toaes  was  the  sanie  for  silver  as  for  gold  and 

csfpper :  the  material  was   beaten  out    with  a 

haonmer  and  fastened  either  with  nails  or  solder, 

er  else  cast  in  moulds. 

In  Asia,  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  Empire, 
silver  must  have  been  common,  for  we  know 
that  it  was  thirteen  times  less  valuable  than 
cold  (Herod,  iii.  95) ;  and  the  stores  of  gold  accu- 
malated  by  kings,  »uch  aa  Croesus,  and  e\-en  by 
privmte  individuals,  such  as  Pythius  (Herod,  vii. 
27),  were  enormous.  From  Asia  it  came  to 
Os^ce  in  the  way  of  commerce.  But  there  were 
abo  silver  mines  in  Hellas  of  great  importance, 
these  the  most  prolific  were  the  mines  of 
I,  the  property  of  the  Athenian  people 
the  chief  source  of  their  wealth.  With 
i«gard  to  the  working  of  these  mines  we  possess 
mmaj  details ;  as  to  which  see  Boeckh  On  the 
super  Mmee  of  Laurium^  and  Rhangab^  in  the 
yifvs  de  FAoad.  dee  Ineer.  viii.  297.  There 
also  extensive  silver  mines  in  the  Pangaean 
in  Thrace  and  in  Epirus.  From  these 
came  the  supplies  of  Greece  before  the 
of  Alexander.  Silver  was  at  that  time  in 
great  demand  in  Greece.  It  was  lised  by  the 
rich  £or  drinking  vessels,  by  ladies  for  mirrors 
and  toilet-boxes,  by  the  pious  for  statues  and 
ornaments  to  be  dedicated  in  the  temples. 
Among  Greek  silversmiths  the  most  celebrated 
was  Mentor  (Plin.  xxxiii.  §  154),  whose  name  is 
Bkentioned  by  the  Romans  in  conjunction  with 
tbssa  of  Polyeleitns  and  Scopes,  and  whose 
works  were  eagerly  sought  out  by  the  con- 
^KMSsenrs  of  later  times.  Mys  and  Acragas  and 
ether  rilversndths  had  wide  reputation.  But 
the  chief  Bse  to  which  in  earlier  and  less  luxu- 
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rious  times  silver  was  put  was  in  coinage.  The 
usual  issues  of  Asia  Minor  were  in  silver,  and 
that  metal  was  almost  the  onlv  currency  in 
Hellas  proper,  and  used  conjointly  with  copper 
in  Sicily  and  S.  Italy.  As  early  as  the  6th 
century  Aegina,  Corinth,  Euboen,  Athena,  Samoa, 
and  many  other  cities  issued  aa  abundance  of 
silver  coin,  and  during  the  next  century  the 
example  was  followed  by  nearly  every  Greek  in- 
dependent city  of  any  pretensions.  It  may  be 
remarked  here  that  all  the  Greek  words  con- 
nected with  money  are  derived  from  ipytfpos, 
and  not  from  xp'^^^h  aa  JwropTvp^i)  ^  to  bribe 
with  money ;  "  ipTvpoftoi/B^r,  "  a  money-chan- 
ger," &c ;  and  tpyvpas  is  itself  not  unfrequently 
used  to  signify  money  in  general  (Soph.  Antig. 
295),  as  aes  is  in  Latin. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  mines  of  Lanrium 
were  of  diminished  richness,  and  their  produce 
decreased  until  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  and 
Strabo  they  were  looked  on  as  exhausted  (Pans. 
ad  mit.).  But  their  place  was  far  more  than 
supplied  by  the  enormous  treasures  of  silver 
which  the  Persian  kings  had  laboriously  hoarded, 
and  which  Alexander  and  his  captains  spent  with 
lavish  profusion.  A  whole  corps  of  Alexander's 
soldiers  bore  silver  shields  (the  ArotbabpidesX 
^lithradates  Eupator  had  numerous  chariots  of 
silrer,  and  we  read  in  Athenaeus'  description  of 
the  pomp  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (v.  p.  196  eqq,) 
of  such  things  as  a  silver  bowl  holding  600 
metretae  and  embossed  with  figures  of  animals. 

Italy  is  less  richly  furnished  by  nature  with 
silver  than  Greece.  In  early  tiroes,  indeed,  the 
Etruscans  were  celebrated  for  working  in  silver, 
many  of  their  productions  still  surviving ;  and 
they  issued  silver  coins  as  early  as  the  5th 
century.  But  we  may  suppose  the  metal  im- 
ported either  from  the  Gauls  to  the  north  or  the 
seafaring  Phoenicians.  Certainly  at  the  same 
period  silver  was  rare  at  Home,  as  is  ^hown  by 
the  &ct  that  Rome  long  contented  herself  with 
copper  money,  and  only  fblbwed  the  example  of 
her  richer  neighbours  in  striking  silver  in  B.C. 
269.  Before  that  period  Greek  silver  was  in 
circulation  at  Rome;  and  the  principal  silver 
coin  of  the  Romans,  the  denanue^  was  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  drachma.  This  dearth  of  silver 
disappeared  when  the  Romans  acquired  the  rich 
mines  of  Spain,  which  the  Carthaginians  had 
worked  before  them.  These  were  situate  at  Osca 
and  elsewhere,  but  those  near  Carthago  Kova 
were  so  rich  (Polyb.  xxxiv.  9)  as  to  employ  forty 
thousand  miners,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  Roman 
state.  This  makes  more  surprising  the  state- 
ment of  Pliny  (xxxiii.  §  141)  that  at  the  capture 
of  Carthage  the  booty  in  silver  only  amounted  to 
4370  pounds.  It  was  really  the  victories  of 
Scipio  Afiiaticus  which  flooded  Rome  with  silver 
as  with  other  luxuries,  until  silver  tables  of  100 
pounds'  weight  became  common  at  Rome,  and 
even  the  cooking  utensils  of  the  wealthy  were 
sometimes  made  of  the  same  material  (Plin. 
xxxiiL  §  140).  Statuettes  and  parts  of  statues  of 
silrer  of  the  Roman  period  have  been  found, 
together  with  many  silver  cups  and  vessels. 
Some  of  these  latter  were  found  at  Pompeii, 
some  at  Caere,  but  the  largest  hoard,  weighing 
upwards  of  100  pounds,  at  Hildesheim  in 
Germany.  This  treasure,  consisting  of  upwards 
of  seventy  vessels,  must  have  been  part  of  the 
baggage  of  a  Roman  officer  on  the   frontiers, 
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and  forcibly  illustrmUt  the  luxury  of  wealthy 
ofllicen  in  Ute  times.  It  also  shows  what 
immense  strides  the  practical  art  of  the  silrer- 
smith  had  made  since  early  Greek  times.  The 
Hildaheim  rases,  which  are  now  in  the  Museum 
of  Berlin,  are  composed  of  a  body  of  silver,  over 
which  is  fastened  a  second  layer  covered  with 
alto-rilievos  of  beaten  work,  admirably  designed 
and  excellently  adapted  to  the  forms  and  pur- 
poses of  the  vessels.  On  the  subject  of  working 
in  silver,  Pliny  has  a  dissertation  (xxxiii.  §  127  ff.). 

Silver  as  Coin, — We  have  already  stated 
when  and  where  silver  was  principally  used  for 
currency ;  and  for  further  details,  see  Nun mus, 
DBNARI08,  As,  Drachha.  But  we  must  add 
here  a  few  words  as  to  the  alloy  of  silver. 
In  the  6th  and  5th  centuries  B.C.  the  silver 
issued  in  the  Greek  world  is  usually  of 
almost  perfect  purity.  Of  a  number  of  pieces  of 
S.  Italy  tested,  many  ofier  a  proportion  of  94  to 
96  per  cent,  of  pure  silver,  none  less  than  91 
per  cent.  The  coins  of  Aegina  are  about  *96 
fine.  Those  of  Athens,  which  were  noted  in 
antiquity  for  their  purity,  give  a  percentage  of 
*986  to  *983.  Even  after  Alexander  the  coins 
of  Athens  retain  their  purity,  the  analysis  of 
•ome  specimens  yielding  *966  of  silver,  *032  of 
copper,  and  *002  of  gold.  But  in  some  places 
the  standard  of  fineness  rapidly  falls  in  late 
times.  A  tetradrachm  of  Philip,  one  of  the  last 
kings  of  Syria,  yielded  only  *678  of  silver,  and 
the  contemporary  coins  of  Egypt  are  still  more 
debased.  When  the  Romans  occupied  that 
country,  they  found  the  money  so  debased  in 
quality,  though  it  still  retained  its  jRreight,  that 
a  Roman  denarius  was  equivalent  in  value  to  the 
Ptolemaic  tetradrachm  of  nearly  four  times  its 
weight.  Among  the  Romans  silver  retained  its 
standard,  excepting  in  the  case  of  some  denarii 
of  M.  Antony  [NUMMUS  Leoionaris],  until  the 
time  of  Augustus,  who  fixed  the  purity  at  98-9 
per  cent.  But  after  Vespasian  we  find  a  con- 
tinual decrease  in  the  standard  of  silver  cur- 
rency, with  occasional  slight  reactions,  until 
the  s<Hcalled  silver  money  is  but  copper  plated. 
The  substances  used  for  adulteration  of  silver 
were  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and  lead,  all  of  which  are 
found  in  the  later  Egyptian  money.  For  fuller 
details  see  Lenormant,  La  Monnaie  dans  PAnti' 
quiWj  vol.  i. 

ProporUoncUe  Value  of  Silver  as  compared  teith 
Gold  and  Copper,  "—A  few  words  must  be  said 
under  this  head  as  to  the  relations  held,  in  value 
one  with  another,  of  the  three  precious  metals, 
— gold,  silver,  and  copper.  According  to  Hero- 
dotus (iii.  95),  in  reckoning  the  revenues  of  the 
Persian  Empire  gold  was  esteemed  at  thirteen 
times  the  value  of  silver.  And  Brandis  tries  to 
show  by  induction  that  this  relation,  or  more 
exactly  that  of  13}  to  1,  held  between  gold  and 
silver  in  the  Levant  during  many  centuries. 
But  in  the  4th  century  the  value  of  gold  began 
to  fall  in  Greece.  The  pseudo-Plato  \Hippairch. 
231  D)  speaks  of  the  comparative  value  of 
the  two  metals  as  12  to  1 ;  and  after  Philip  of 
Macedon  had  possessed  himself  of  the  rich  gold 
mines  of  Thrace,  and  his  son  of  the  tressures  of 
the  Persian  kings,  it  fell  to  10  to  1  (Henander, 
ap.  Pollux,  ix.  76).  Mr.  Head  (^Coinage  of 
Syracuse^  p.  26)  shows  reasons  for  supposing  the 
relation  in  value  of  gold  to  silver  in  Sicily  to 
have  been  15  to  1  until  about  B.a  344,  and 


afterwards  12  to  1.  Roman  laws  of  the  middle 
of  the  2nd  century  show  that  the  relation  of  12 
to  1  was  then  current  in  Italy ;  but  Roman  gold 
coins  bearing  marks  of  value  show  considenble 
variations  in  the  relation,  from  ^  to  17  to  1. 
Under  the  empire  it  was  about  10  or  12  to  1. 
(See  Sabatier,  Production  de  For^  de  fargent  et  du 
cuivre,  p.  50.)  The  relation  between  silver  and 
copper  was  in  Sicily  250  to  1,  and  nearly  the 
same  result  is  given  for  Rome  (if  we  accept  the 
theories  of  Moromsen  as  to  the  reductions  of  the 
as),  by  a  comparison  of  the  weights  of  silver  and 
copper  coins  of  the  3rd  century  which  besr 
marks  of  value.  At  a  later  time  copper  would 
seem  to  have  become  far  more  valuable  in  pro- 
portion. It  is,  however,  difficult  to  prove  this, 
because  copper  coins  of  later  time  are  mere 
money  of  account,  and  not  struck  up  to  the  full 
value.  [P.  G.] 

AR'GIAS  GBAPHEXVx^of  7po^i|)>  tl»t  i<» 
an  action  for  idleness.  Vagrants  and  idlers  were 
not  tolerated  at  Athens  from  very  early  times,  and 
every  person  was  obliged  to  be  able  to  state  by 
what  means  he  supported  himself.  (Herod,  iu 
177 ;  Diod.  i.  77.)  According  to  some  (Plat. 
Sol,  37  ;  Pollux,  viiL  42),  even  Draco  had  enacted 
laws  against  idleness,  while,  according  to  others, 
Solon,  in  his  legislation,  borrowed  these  laws  from 
the  Egyptians,  and  others  again  state  that  Pel- 
sistratus  was  the  first  who  introduced  them  st 
Athens  (Plut.  Sol.  81).  In  accordance  with  thU 
law,  which  is  called  iioylas  r6fu>Sy  all  poor  people 
were  obliged  to  signify  that  they  were  carrjing 
on  some  honourable  business  by  which  they 
gained  their  livelihood  (Dem.  c.  Eubul.  p.  1308, 
I  32 ;  Isocrat.  Areopag,  §  44 ;  Dionys.  xx.  2) ; 
and  if  a  person  bv  his  idleness  injured  his  family, 
an  action  might  be  brought  against  him  before 
the  archon  eponvmus,  not  only  by  a  member  of 
his  family,  but  by  any  one  who  chose  to  do  so 
(Lexic,  Seguer,  p.  310).  At  the  time  when  the 
Areiopagus  was  still  in  the  full  possession  of  its 
powers,  the  an^Jion  seems  to  have  laid  thecbsrge 
before  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus.  If  the  action 
was  brought  against  a  person  for  the  first  time, 
a  fine  might  be  inflicted  on  him  ;  and  if  he  wss 
found  guilty  a  second  or  third  time,  he  might  be 
punished  with  kritda  (Pollux,  viiL  42).  Drsco 
had  ordained  atimia  as  the  penalty  even  for  the 
first  conviction  of  idleness  (Plut.,  Poll.,  U,  cc.). 
This  law  was  modified  by  Solon,  who  inflicted 
atimia  only  when  a  person  was  eonvieted  a  third 
time,  and  it  is  doubtful  as  to  whether  in  later 
times  the  atimia  was  inflicted  at  all  for  idleneo. 
As  the  Areiopagus  was  entrusted  with  the  genertl 
superintendence  of  the  moral  conduct  of  dtisens, 
it  is  probable  that  it  might  interfere  in  cases  of 
ipylo,  even  when  no  one  came  forward  to  biing 
an  action  against  a  person  guilty  of  it.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  the  b^yios  ype^^  ^ 
not  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Areio- 
pagus, but  came  also  before  the  dicastae  in 
the  ordinary  courts.  (Plut,  Lycurg,  24 ;  Vsl. 
Max.  ii.  6,  4 ;  Platner,  Process^  U.  p.  150,  lie ; 
Meier  and  SchSmann,  Att,  Proc,  pp.  193,  298, 
&c. ;  Boeckh,  P.  E,  p.  475.)  Similar  laws  are  said 
to  have  existed  at  Corinth  (Athen.  vl  p.  327), 
U  SardinU  (Aelian,  F.  H,  iv.  IX  and  in  LncanU 
(Stob. /W.  xliv.  41).  [US.]    [W.W.] 

ARGTRA8TmES(af»W<nri5cr),adivisioa 

of  the  Macedonian  army  of  Alexander  the  6rest» 
who  were  so  called  because  they  carried  shiel<ls 
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mnnd  with  lilTer  pifttes.  Thtj  were  pick«d 
Bcn,  ■ad  wcrt  commutded  by  Kicanor,  tb<  md  of 
J^imcBMO,  «nd  were  held  in  higb  honour  bj 
AkuDder.  After  the  death  of  Aleunder  the; 
ibUowtd  Enmsiei,  but  aAerwarda  thej  deiertad 
mAbUcobiu,  and  dflimed  EamcDH  up  to  bim. 
Aatig^m,  however,  w»&  broke  ap  tbc  corpa,  find' 
mp  it  too  taiholent  to  manage.  (IHod.  ivii.  57, 
J8,  59,  XTiiL  63,  lii.  12,  41,43,  46  ;  Jiutin.  lii. 
I;  Cartju,  it.  13,  |  27  ;  Flatarch,  Eumtn.  13, 
Ac.;  DrajiaD,  XacAfolg.  Alex,  puiini.)  The 
Gnek  kingi  of  Syria  lee m  to  haTa  had  t  wrpe 
ef  the  lamc  naiQc  in  th«ir  army  :  Liry  menliont 
tbeiB  as  the  royalcohort  in  the  Armyof  Antlochas 
the  Gnu  (Lit.  uiTii.  40 ;  Putyb.  v.  79).  The 
Empemr  Alexander  ScTerni,  unong  other  thiiigi 
iawhkh  he  imiUted  Aleunder  the  GrMt,  had 
ia  Ua  aimy  bodica  of  men  who  were  called 
aryi/roamdci  and  ckrytoaipiia.  (Limprid. 
Jier.  Set.  50.)  [P.  S.] 

ABQ^RIOU  DIKE'(<iny<»'  ^^\ >  <='^> 
ait  bdsngiiig  to  the  JmiadicUan  of  tb<  tbeamo- 
Ihitac,  to  caoipel  the  defendant  to  fiay  mooiei  in 
lot  fomtanaa,  or  for  which  be  waa  liable,  to  the 
r'—-*'*'  The  allegation  vai  of  the  moat  general 
I  ham  til  (twirt  tu  Anursf*  kfyifior  111  tftOTf 
OP  aAry),  thu  differing  ftom  tbe  more  precite 
actiMW  -xfifn,  iRuMoaTaff^inif,  and  i^sp/iqi. 
Thii  BCtiaa  b  caSDally  alluded  lo  in  two  ipeMhei 
•f  DEBoatheiua  (SomI.  lb  Xom.  p.  1002,  {  35  ; 
Ofyaywd.  p.  1179,  §  45),  tnd  it  treated  at  Urge  in 
tba  apecch  against  Callippus  (Orat.  lii.).  (Bekk. 
imxxL  L  201, 443 ;  Caillemer,  Sou  £rtcdb,  p.  31, 
nd  op.  D«reml>erx  and  Saglio.)  [W-  ^3 

ABGTBOKOPEI'ON  (Vy«pM«(S»),  tbe 
fUea  wlwra  money  wu  coined,  the  mint,  at 
llkfi  Itappean  to  htTebeen  in  or  sdJoiniDg 
t*  tbe  chapel  (Vv"')  "''  ■  ^■'^  >un<Bd  Stephaoe- 
(faanu,  iu  whitJi  were  kept  the  itondard  weighta 
far  the  cnioa,  jnat  as  at  Kome  in  the  sanctuary 
rfiwH  Uoneta.  [Hoxeta.]  (Poilui,  Tii.  103; 
Baipocrat^  ;  Said. ;  Boeckb,  Curp.  Inter,  vol.  i. 

LIM,  and  the  explanation  of  that  imcription  in 
PwWc  flmony  d/ .dU«iu,  p.  144,  E.  T. :  comp. 
TlUXTUM.)  [P.  S.] 

ABOYROXOOOI  (kfy«fo>uh»*,  «itl>  "' 
■TtlKint  r4ii)i  the  monif -collecting  ihipt  of  tbe 
Hhmians.  oeeni  frequently  in  the  Peloponnaian 
War  (Thncyd.  iii.  19,  It.  50,  ir.  75;  Xen.  Hett. 
L  I,  8;  Ari»toph.  ii/.  1071).  Thef  were 
Mtcnaibly  employed  in  leryiog  the  regular 
tribute  Irom  the  lubject-ollin ;  but  a«  the 
■cada  of  Athens  became  more  pressing,  their 
eaounanden  often  rewrttd  to  arbitrary  eiac- 
tions,  eTen  from  neutral*.  As  they  a>;ted  in 
maU  detachment*,  the  number  of  itiategi  sent 
•ct  waa  large  in  proportion  to  that  of  ship* ; 
aad  tha  hitlcneai  tbey  provoked  is  shown  by 
armed  retiitance  and  Hiinetiiaes  by  tbe  destruc- 
lioB  of  the  plunderem  (aniseu,  on  Thucyd. 
iii,  19).  Aldbisdes,  who  combined  skill  with 
napnlarity,  was  extremely  lacceesrul  in  this  kind 
tt  bwinoa,  sod  on  one  occoaon  raited  100 
UleaU  in  Carta  alone  (Xen.  H^t.  ir.  4,  9). 
Boeckb  is  perhaps  undnij  serere  in  arguing, 
Ina  tha  angle  inotance  of  Uiltiidei,  who  afUr 
all  waa  pnnisbed  (Harod.  iii.  133  S.),  that  the 
Atbcnitw  went  about  as  piratei  eren  in  tbe 
earlier  and  better  time.  (Boeckb,  P.  £.  p.  686  j 
Bcmaw,  Staattalterth.  J  166  i  cf.  Qrote,  ch.  36, 
iii.313r.jch.  47.  It.  147  ff.>  [W.  W.] 

ACarBOTAH'IAE  (if>r*i»"*^).  "'H''- 
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Irate*  fannd  onij  in  Greek  inscriptions  of  the 
Roman  period.  Thej  appear  to  haT*  been 
natire  financial  ofGceis  in  the  prorinces ;  and 
their  title  distinguishes  them  fiom  the  ra/iiat, 
the  Roman  quoestora.  We  find  them  balangiug 
to  tbe  peopla  (>4/u>v,  C.  I.  0.  2787X  to  tbe 
<^i\afXiu  (3773),  to  the  viXit  (3958),  to  tbi 
general  owembly  (iM<t4r)  of  Asia  (2783).  The 
ipyvfuraidiai  rtfeired  to  in  thi*  inscription  is  in 
erery  way  connected  with  the  high  priest  of 
Asia.  We  learn  that  at  Athens  the  ApYvpora- 
tiim  had  tbe  dniy  of  selling  np  mortgages 
((■v^aajX  >nd  received  from  the  olire-groweis 
the  itatament  of  the  amount  of  their  crop  (354, 
355).  It  appears  to  hare  bean  an  eitraordinary 
office  at  Apbrodiuai,  a*  it  i*  mon  than  once 
mentioned  after  ipx^l  "ul  Xitrarfrimi  (2787, 
3817X  A  man  at  Trallee  (3930)  held  the  pott 
after  being  ■•■dvHtrat,  and  liefore  being  mmJor 
Somaiunan  (ct.  Uommscn-Marquardl,  ir.  219 
and  30).  Id  Apamea  Cibotni  they  Carrr  out  tb* 
consecration  of  tbe  empreue*  decreed  by  tb* 
•enate  an'l  people  of  the  municipalit]'  (3958, 
3959).  In  an  inscription  found  near  Damaico* 
(4500Xthey  appear  to  hare  given  their  nam* 
to  tbe  jmr.  [I-  C.  P.] 

ARLADNEIA  (Ipoilrsia),  festivoli  ioiemn- 
iied  in  th«  island  of  Naio*  in  honour  of  Ariadne, 
who,  according  to  on*  tradition,  bad  died  here  a 
natural  death,  and  waa  honoated  with  sacrifice*, 
accompanied  by  rejoicing  and  merriment  (Plut- 
Tliit.  30).  Another  fe>ti  rat  of  th*  lama  name  wa* 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Ariadne  in  Cypro*,  which 
wa*  said  to  have  been  laititQted  by  Theieui  in 
commemoration  of  her  death  in  the  month  of 
Gorpiaeoe.  The  Amathoaian*  called  tbe  grove  in 
which  the  grave  of  Ariadne  wa*  thown,  that  of 
Apbrodile- Ariadne.  Tbi*  is  the  account  given  by 
Plntarcb  (7%ei.  20)  &om  Paeon,  an  Amatbnsian 
writer.  (Comp.  C.  F.  Uermann,  aaUtmL  Altertli., 
S  65,  n.  12.)  [L,  8.] 

ABIES  (iv>^i),  tha  battering-ram,  was  used 
to  shake,  perforata,  and  batter  down  the  walli  of 


Artes,Bsttningl<UD,    (From  Column  of  Tl^m.) 


n    i;i 


:3fc. 
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baieged  citi«.  (CIc  Off.  L  II,  35;  Ciei. 
B.  0.  TiU  23  ;  Verg.  Jm.  il.  *92,  lii.  706  ; 
iii.  13,  iTiiJ.  23;  bid.  Orig.  Titi.  11.) 
«D9<steil  of  ■  Urge  bruD,  mtide  of  tbe  Imnk 
of  ■  tree,  upccially  of  >  fir  oi  an  uh. 
ona  eod  vu  foitened  a  mu*  of  brooie  or 
(■tfoAtii  iliSaKii,  TpoTo/i^),  which  reaembled 
in  iti  furm  the  head  of  ■  rmm.  The  Qppai 
fipin  inthe  prtccdmg  woodcat  ia  tskto  from  tha 
bM-rcliefs  on  the  Colamo  of  Tnjtn  tt  Rome.  It 
shows  the  ariet  in  its  limpleit  stale,  ud  u  it  wta 
home  and  impetifd  by  human  bandA,  witboDt 
other  aaiistance.  ("  Arin  actua  lacertia,"  Lncaa. 
i.  3St.)  In  an  imprDTed  form,  the  ram  was 
larroaDded  with  iron  bauds,  to  which  rings 
were  attached  for  the  pnrpose  of  suspending  it 
by  ropes  or  chains  from  a  beam  fiied  transTenelj 
orei  it.  (Sea  the  lower  ligare  in  the  woodcut.) 
Bf  thia  cantriTanca  tha  aoldiert  were  reliared 
from  the  nenssitj  of  aapporting  the  weight  of 
the  ram,  and  tbey  conld  with  ease  give  it  a  rapid 
■and  forcible  motion  backwards  and  forwards. 
(Amm.  Marc,  iiiii.  4,  §  8 ;  "lObpeoso  fortior 
ictn,"  Lncan.  iii.  490.) 

The  nH  of  this  machine  was  further  aided  bj 
placing  the  frame  (icpiatil;i:T))  in  which  it  waiius- 
pended  upon  wheels,  and  also  by  constmcting 

<X<A.><>^  Kpiatpiaot,  Appian,  Bdl.  Xithr.  73  ;  le>- 
tado  aritlaria,  VitmT.  x.  19),  which  protected 
the  besieging  party  from  tha  defeniire  aasaulti  of 
the  besieged,  while  bf  an  arrangement  of  stories 
the  ariet  could  be  made  to  play  on  the  walls  of 
the  besieged  place  ordilferent heights.  Joaephna, 
whogivesade3criptionofthemachine(fi./,  iti.7, 
5  19^  adda,  that  there  was  do  tower  lo  strong, 
DO  wall  BO  thick,  as  to  resist  the  force  of  this 
machine,  if  its  blow*  were  continued  long  enough. 
The  beam  of  the  ariet  was  often  of  great  length, 
«.j.  80,  100,  or  eyen  120  feel.  Thedeaignof  this 
was  both  to  act  ucrosa  an  intervening  ditch,  and 
to  enable  thoae  who  worked  the  machine  to 
remain  in  a  position  of  comparaliTe  security.  A 
hnndred  men,  or  even  a  greater  number,  were 
sometimes  employed  id  strike  with  Che  beam. 
The  besieged  party  endeavoured  to  set  the  testudo 
on  liie,  or  to  break  in  its  roof  with  stones.  To 
protect  it  against  these  dnngers,  it  was  lined  with 
ox-hiJei  or  with  a  thick  coating  of  clay.  In  order 
to  break  the  ariei,  stones  and  other  heary  aab- 
■  wen  dropped  from  a  height,  and  also 


nisi  tha  rtaUment  of  Pliny  (J7.  y.  vii.  SO!) 

that    the  wooden    borae  al  the   siege  of  Troy 
was  an  arin.     VitruTios  (i.  19)  attrihotei  (he 


Both  the  ariei  and  the  Itiludo  are  represented 
on  Assyrian  monnmenti.  There  is,  however,  no 
reference  even  to  the  an'ti  in  Greek  literatara 
before  tha  siege  of  Platnea  (Thne.  ii.  76,  where, 
however,  it  has  not  gained  its  characteristic 
name,  but   ii  called   i/iBvlJi).    We  may  dis- 


Auj-rtui  Arte*  and  Teatado.    (Lajard's  JKaisit.) 

ivention  of  the  simple  ram  to  the  Cartbagiaiini 

t  the  siege  of  Gades ;  of  tha  suspended  ram  to 

Tyrian,  Pephmnmenoa,  on  tha  same  ocetniHi; 

of  the  tesluda  to  Caraa  of  Chalcedon,  but  he  too 

ypears  in  Athenaeus  as  Oems  the  Carthaginisn. 

The  ariei  drat  became  an  important  nllilaiT 

igine  in  the  hands  of  the  Hacadonlans,  at  the 

me  of  Philip  and  Aleiander  the  Great.    Vitn- 

UB  ().  <:.),  who  gives  copious  extracts  from  tks 

treatise  of  Diades  on  the  subject,  speaks  of  Polv- 

a  Thessalian,  in  the  time  of  Philip,  vhe 

itly  improved  the  machine,  and  his  improre- 

U  were  carried  oat  stilt  further  by  DiidM 

Chaereas,  who  served  in  the  campaigns  of 

Aleiander  the  Great.     The  Romaoi  learnt  Itrm 

the  Greeks  tha  art  of  building  these  macbinti, 

ippaar  to  have  employed  tham  for  the  first 

to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  liege  of 

Syracuse  iu   the  second  Panic  war;  on  «h>A 

occasion  Censorious  employed  two,  out  of  which 

required  6000  legiDoaries  to  bring  it  Dplolbe 

walls  (App.  de  reb.  Pun.  98).     [HeLEPOIJ*] 

■"- is  so  called,  according  to  Vegetiw 

„  _  .  because  its  head  reaembled  a  r»*» 
head,  bnt  becaoae  it  butted  the  wall  like  a  ran 
lighting:  so  he  deriT»  tha  name  of  the  lt*<^ 
from  the  appearances  and  diaappearanoes  of  the 
■  -k  recalled  the  action  of  a  tortoiK  » 
It  and  drawing  back  its  head  snder 
the  name,  however,  may  be  wj™ 
from  the  rasemblanca  of.  the  protection  jm" 
by  the  InfiHb  to  that  given  to  tha  torto«,»J 
■-'-    --■■.      Vitruviu.   thinks   that   the  p«»t 

- jblance   waa    it.    slowness  of    nnl«» 

when  being  moved  up  to  tha  walls  af  *  °"' 


siting  0 
a  shell: 
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QSmUw,  Griadk,  EriegwcArifUMer,  pp.  205, 
309;  Bccker-iUrqiurdt,  Ram.  AtUrtk,  iU.  2, 
pw472fiiU.)  [J.  H.  F.]    rW.  S.] 

AEISTOCBAT'IA    i^t^r^tcptnlaU  a  t^rm 
m  rommno  use  among  Greek  writers  on  politics, 
thoifii  Tmnky  cmplojcd  by  historians,  or  other- 
nn  than  in  connexion  with  political  theories. 
It  sonifies  litermli  j  ^  the  goTernment  of  the  best 
OKD ; "  and  as  oaed  bj  Plato,  Aristotle,  Polybius, 
Ac,  it  meant  (In  reference  to  a  state  where  politi- 
ai  power  waa  not  shared  by  the  balk  of  the  com- 
mamtff  bat  was  in  the  hands  of  a  privileged 
dMM,  existing  along  with  a  class  personally  free 
and  possessed  of  ciril  rights,  but  excluded  from 
the  exercise  of  the   highest  political  functions) 
the  fovenunent  of  a  clstss  whose  supremacy  was 
fooaded  not  on  wealth  merely,  bat  on  personal 
ditttnction  (9aw  §i,^  ituSa^wf  wAovr/i^y  a\A^  jccd 
ifirr£p9i|r  aSpovp^ai  t^s  iipx^f  Aristot.  Fol,  iv. 
5,  p.  127,  ed.  GOttl.      *H  iptarotcpceria  fioiXurai 
rV  fsvpex^F  itMow4fiiEiM  Tois  itplarots  rmp  sroAi- 
Twr,  ifid,  p.   128).       That  there  should  be  an 
sristocracy,  moreoTer,  it  waa  essential  that  the 
idiainifit ration   of  afiairs   ahonld  be  eond  acted 
with  a  Tiew  to  the    promotion  of  the  general 
tabnests,  not  for  the  exclusiYe  or  predominant 
aivaatage    of    the     privileged    class   (Aristot. 
PoL  iiL  ^  p.  83,  ed.  GQttl. ;  Flat.  Poiit  p.  301  A). 
As  Mwa  as  the  goTernxnent  ceased  to  be  thos 
esBdacied,  ov  whenever  the  only  title  to  political 
fover  in  the  dominant  class  was  the  possession 
tfsaperior  wealth,  the  constitution  was  termed 
aa  digarchy  (oAryopx^X  which,  in  the  technical 
iseof  the  term,  waa  always  looked  upon  as  a 
eiii«ption(«a|>4fc/3a<rt5,  Aristot.  Fol.  iii.  5,  p.  84, 
•d.  GatiL)  of  an  aristocracy.     (Comp.  Plat.  /.  c. ; 
AiiHot.  Pol,  ir.  3,  pp.  117, 118,  ed.Gattl.  iv.  6, 
VrroapoTios   7^    Spos   ^er^*  ^Aryopx^  '^ 
sAsvrot.)     In  the  practical  application  of  the 
torn  arUtocracyy  howerer,  the  personal  excel- 
lence which  was  held  to  be  a  necessary  element 
VIS  not  of  a  higher  kind  than  what,  according 
to  the  deeply-seated  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  was 
coamonlj  hereditary  in  families  of  noble  birth 
(Plat.   Menex,  p.    237  A,   Craiyl,    p.   394  A ; 
Aristot.  Pel,  ir.  6,  n  y^  cvy^rcid  iffra^  iipxatos 
wAavrws  aol  ^^per^.     r.  1,  f^cyta  yitp  tlvm  5o- 
assirireli  ^nipx*^ %p9y6»mp iprr^ icol a-XovroyX 
and  in  early  times  would  be  the  ordinary  ac- 
esaBpaniments  of  noble  rank, — namely,  wealth, 
■iKtiry  skill,  and  superior  education  and  in- 
telligence (comp.  Aristot.  Pol.  ir.  6,  tMoffi 
mmXMuw ....  iipurroKftnioa  iik  rh  iAKKow  ^bcoAev- 
0w  vauSctoy  ital  ^dv^uat  rois  wbwopttripois). 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  word  hfiarottporia  is 
BereTy   Uke  the  English  term  aristocracy,  the 
BSBie  of  a  class,  but  only  of  a  particular  political 
caostitntion. 

In  tracing  the  historieal  derelopment  of  aris- 
tocxmtical  goreminent,  we  meet  with  a  condition 
of  things  which  nuy  almost  be  called  by  that 
naae  in  the  state  of  society  depicted  in  the 
Homerie  poems,  where  we  alrndy  see  the  power 
of  the  kings  limited  by  that  of  a  body  of  princes 
or  nobles,  snch  as  would  naturalh  arise  in  the  in* 
fimcy  of  sodety,  especially  among  tribes  in  which, 
inm  the  frequency  of  wars,  martial  skill  would 
be  a  sure  and  speedy  method  of  acquiring  supe- 
riorHy.  When  the  kingly  families  died  out,  or 
were  stripped  of  their  peculiar  priyileges,  the 
supreme  power  naturally  passed  into  the  hands  of 
these  princes  or  chieftains,  who  formed  a  body  of 
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nobles,  whose  descendants  would  of  course  for  the 
most  part  inherit  those  natural  and  be  also  alone 
in  a  position  to  secure  those  acquired  advantage^ 
especially  warlike  skill,  which  would  form  their 
title  to  political  superiority.  Some  aristooracies 
thus  arose  from  the  natural  progress  of  society : 
others  arose  from  conquest.  The  changes  con- 
sequent on  the  rise  of  the  Hellenes,  and  the  Thes- 
salian,  Boeotian  and  Dorian  conquests  in  Greece, 
established  pretty  generally  a  state  of  things  in 
which  we  find  the  political  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
body  of  nobles  consisting  chiefly  or  entirely  of  the 
conquerors,  beneath  whom  is  a  free  population 
not  possessed  of  political  rights,  consisting  of  the 
older  inhabitants  of  the  land,  together  with,  in 
most  instances,  a  body  of  serfii  attached  to  the 
domains  of  the  nobles.  These  last  are  described 
under  rarious  names,  as  Ebwtrrpiitu  in  Attica,  or 
TofiiSpotf  as  in  Syracuse  and  sereral  of  the  Doric 
states.  From  the  superior  efficiency  of  the 
cavalry  in  early  times,  we  also  find  the  nobles  as 
a  class  bearing  the  name  'law^ai,  'Iwcis,  or 
*l'wwo06rai  (as  in  Chalcis,  Herod,  t.  77X  since, 
generally  speaking,  they  alone  had  wealth  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  equip  themselres  for 
that  kind  of  senrice ;  and  in  most  states  the  first 
great  adrance  of  the  commonalty  in  power  arose 
from  their  gaining  greater  efficiency  as  heaTv- 
armed  foot-soldiers ;  that  force,  when  properly 
organised  and  armed,  being  found  more  than  a 
match  for  cayalry.  (See  especially  Arist.  Pol,  iv. 
3,  10;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Griech,  Staattalterth, 
c  iiu  |§  55-59;  Wachsmuth,  ffellen.  Alter- 
thumsk.  vol  i.  c.  3,  f§  30,  31 ;  Thirlwall,  Hist, 
qj^  Greece,  vol.  L  c  10,  p.  394,  &c.)      Comp. 

LUPATRIDAE,  QeOMORI,  PaTRICII.       [C.  P.  M.J 

ABISTON.    [Pbandiuv.] 

ABITHMEiylGA  iipt0tairuei,  »c,  rix^  or 
iwt^rfifniy  Plat.  Gorg,  450  D,  &o. :  in  Latin, 
Vitruv.  i.  1,  Plin.  xxxv.  10,  36,  §  76 :  anthmetica 
as  n*  pi.  in  Cic  Att  xiv.  12,  fin. :  numeri  is  used, 
more  idiomatically,  with  the  same  meaning, 
Cic.  Fin,  v.  29,  87)  means  generally  the  theory 
of  nwnbers  as  opposed  to  the  practical  art  of 
oalctUation,  The  distinction  is  especially  in- 
sisted on  by  Plato  {Gorg,  451  B,  C;  £uthyd, 
290  B,C;  cf.  Charm.  174 B),  who  refers  Koyiirruc^ 
to  an  inferior  order  of  thought.  But  the  line 
of  division  cannot  be  sharply  drawn,  for  the 
discoveries  of  &piO/iiirtie^  (e.g.  the  method  of 
finding  a  least  common  multiple)  are  often 
appropriated  by  \oyunucfi,  and  the  processes  of 
the  latter  are  indispensable  to  many  of  the 
inquiries  of  the  former.  Hence  Plato  at  a  later 
time  distinguishes  popular  tip.  and  Aoy.  together 
from  the  philosophical  species  of  both  (PhUeb, 
56  D  9qq,)j  and  the  same  distinction  seems  to 
underlie  Sep.  525  A  eqq,,  where  aeain  i^  and 
Aoy.  are  named  together  as  itymya  Tpht  ikti^ 
$tieaf,  and  the  study  of  A07.  is  further  com- 
mended as  leading  the  soul  finally  vtol  atnmw 
r&v  kptByAp  ZiaXiyw9ai,  From  the  same 
passage  it  appears  that  Plato's  main  objection 
to  popular  Aoy.  was  that  it  had  no  logical  unit, 
but  dealt  indifferently  with  all  manner  of 
tangible  objects  —  opples,  cows,  &c  — at  the 
bidding  of  any  huckster  or  merchant.  From 
this  it  would  seem  that  any  arithmetical  opera- 
tion in  which  numbers  alone  were  considered 
would  fall  under  kp,,  while  such  propositions  as 
that  600  obols  make  a  raina  would  belong  to 
A07.  (cf.  Geminus  in  Procl.  Comm.  Eucl,  ed. 
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Friedlein,  p.  38).  But  the  opposition  between 
the  two  tenns  came  soon  to  cover  an  opposition, 
not  of  matter  only,  but  of  method.  For  philo- 
sophical purposes,  numbers  were  generally 
represented  by  dots  or  lines  arranged  in  geome- 
trical figures  (cf.  Plat.  Theaet.  147,  148;  and 
Euclid,  bks.  tU.  yiii.  ix.),  and  operations  with 
the  customary  symbols  i^  /3',  &c,  were  referred 
to  Aoy.,  and  were  seldom  used,  as  indeed  they 
were  seldom  required,  in  pure  mathematics. 
Hence  it  was  that  no  Greek  mathematician 
ever  seriously  attempted  to  improve  the  ordi- 
nary Greek  numerical  symbolism,  and  thereby 
to  simplify  the  cumbrous  processes  of  elemen- 
tary  calculation  (cf.  Oantor,  VorUs,  uber  Gesch, 
der  Mathem.  p.  133). 

The   introduction  of  the  study  of  numbers 
into  Greece  b  universally  attributed  to  Pytha- 
goras, of   whom  Aristozenus  (ap.  Stob.   Ed, 
Phys,  i  16,  c.  2,  od  init.)  says,  in  words  which 
illustrate  the  passages  of  Plato  above  cited,  that 
he  first  raised  arithmietic  above  riis  rmv  4yar6pmv 
Xpe^y   viarra   t&    vpdy/wra    itw§iKd(mp    rots 
ikptBfwis.    (On  Egyptian  and   Chaldean  arith- 
metic, and  the  possible  indebt^dneu  of  Pythago- 
ras to  these  foreign  sources,  comp.  Cantor,  op.  cit. 
pp.  1-93.)    The  studious  secrecy  of  the  earliest 
Pythagorean  school,  and  the  almost  complete 
loss  of  later  Pythagorean  writings,  must  always 
cause  great  doubt  as  to  the  development  of 
itptBfAifruHi :  but  the  frequent  references  of  Plato 
and    Aristotle,  when    compared    with    Euclid 
vii.-iz.,  and  with  such  late  writers  as  Nicoma- 
chus   of  Gerasa,  Theon  Smymaeus,  and  lam- 
blichus,  show  that  very  little  addition  was  froiA 
time  to  time  made  in  the  subject-matter  of  the 
science,  although    the    original    nomenclature 
received,  in  some  cases,  new  applications.    The 
chief  subjects  of  itp,  were  from  the  first,  and 
remained  always,  the  classification  of  numbers, 
the  theory  of  proportion,  and  the  summation  of 
series.    Some  attempt  at  a  theory  of  permuta- 
tions and  combinations  mav  possibly  have  been 
made  (ct  Pint.   Quaett,  Qmv,  viii.  9,  13),  but 
the  few  problems  and  answers  recorded  by  his- 
torians do  not  suggest  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
this  branch  of  mathematics.     The  solution  of 
equations  will  be  mentioned  later. 

The  unpractical  nature  of  ip.  may  be  well 
seen  from  the  books  of  Euclid  above  cited,  in 
which  only  five  propositions  are  of  real  import- 
ance in  odculation*  The  mode  of  finding  a 
G.  C.  M.  is  exhibited  in  viL  2,  3,  and  of  an 
L.  C.  M.  in  vii.  36,  38.  In  ix.  35,  a  proposition 
is  stated  from  which  the  sum  of  a  geometrical 
series  may  easily  be  found.  But  the  great  bulk 
of  the  b<K>k8  is  devoted  to  the  investigation  of 
prime  and  other  numbers,  or  to  propositions  in 
proportion,  such  as  viii.  22 :  *'  If  three  numbers 
are  proportional,  and  the  first  is  a  square,  the 
third  is  also  a  square."  (Cf.  Nesselmann, 
Algebra  der  Qriechm^  pp.  158-183.) 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  article  to  give  more 
than  a  brief  statement  of  those  arithmetical 
terms  which  occur  most  frequently  in  Greek 
philosophical  literature,  and  a  few  references  to 
passages  where  some,  problems  are  worked  out. 
The  first  classification  of  numbers  is  that  into 
&f»Tioi  and  99pi9aoiy  "  odd  "  and  **  even.**  This 
division  no  doubt  was  older  than  Pythagoras, 
for  a  game,  common  in  Plato's  time,  was  founded 
on  it  (LysiSf  206  £).    Of  rtptffffot^  some  are 
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"  prime/'  vpcrroi,  fUpdZi  fiSvp  fAwrpoi/AWoi  (Eud. 
vii.  def.  11).  Further  classifications  are  then 
founded  on  the  geometrical  representation  men- 
tioned above.  Plane  numbers  (Mvc^O  are  the 
products  of  two  factors  (vAcvpoQ,  and  solid 
numbers  (ar§pwt)  of  three  (Eucl.  vii.  deff.  16 
and  18).  Of  plane  numbers  some  are  triangular 

n(H  -^^  1) 
(TpiyttPot\  falling  under  the  formula         Z 

(Theon  Smym.   Math,   Plat.    ed.    Hiller,    pp. 
27-31 ;  Cantor,  op.  cit.  p.  135) ;   some  square, 
rtrpdymwot^  tffoiat  tffoi  (Eucl.    vii.   def.   18); 
some   h'€pofi4iKust  falling   under   the   formula 
n(n  •{- 1).      All  these,  according  to  Theon  {loc, 
cit,),  are  founded  on  summations  of  arithmetical 
series :  viz.  the  sum  of  the  first  n  numben  is 
triangular ;  that  of  the  first  n  odd  numbers  is 
square;    that  of  the  first  n  even  numbers  u 
irtpofi-iitiis  (Cantor,  p.  135).     In  Plato,  a  num- 
ber which  is  the  product  of  two  unequal  factors 
is  wpoti'fiinis  {Theaet,  148  A)  or  "  oblong."    The 
woiyl  H^pofiiSf  which  occurs  first  with  mathe- 
matical application  in  the  extracts  from  Hippo- 
crates of  Chios  preserved  by  Eudemus  (JPragm, 
ed.  Spengel,  p.  128),  seems  generally  to  mean  a 
square  number,  not  geometrically  conceived — ^^  a 
number  raised  to  the  power  of  2,"  so  to  say ; 
but  in  the  Theaetetus  (loc  cit,)  it  is  applied  to  a 
line  which  is  the  geometrical  representative  of 
a  surd.      Any  odd  number  was    also   called 
**  gnomonic  "  (2  n  +  IX  because  this  added  to  n* 
produces  the  next  highest  square  (cf.  Ar.  Phyt. 
in,  4,  203  a,  which  is  explidned  to  mean  thst 
square  numbers  are  found  by  adding  gnomons 
to  unity,  sc.  in  the  series  14-3-1-5-1-  &c,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Theon  mentioned 
above.      For  the  gnomon,  see  Eucl.  ii.  def.  2). 
A  few  terms,  not  derived  from  geometry,  mar 
be  added.      **  Perfect "  numbers  (r^Acioi,  Eucl. 
vii.  def.  22  and  prop.  36)  are  those  which  are 
equal  to  the  sum  of  their  aliquot  parts,  u  6, 
28,  496  (<r.^.  6  =  1  -I-  2  -i-3 :  28  =  1  +  2  +  4 
+  7-1-  14).      "  Excessive  "   (^rcpr^Xcioi)  tnd 
♦♦defective"  (^AXnrttf)  are  those  of  which  the 
aliquot  parts  are  respectively  greater  or  less 
than'^e  numbers.    Aristotle,  however  {Metafk, 
L   5),   calls   10  a  perfect  number.    It  is  un- 
known what  definition  he  attached  to  rikms. 
♦*  Friendly  "  numbers  (^f  Aioi)  are  pairs,  of  which 
one  number  is  the  sum  of  the  aliquot  parts  of 
the  other,  as  220  and  284  (lamblich.  m  Nicm* 
ed.  Tennulius,  pp.  47,  48 ;  Cantor,  p.  141).    By 
the  time  of  Hypsicles,  probably  circa  180  B.0^ 
**  polygonal  "  numbers  were  also  distinguished, 
on  which  Diophantus  afterwards  wrote  a  short 
treatise  (Nesselmann,  pp.  463-469).    These  are 
the  sums  of  arithmetical  series,  of  which  the 
common  difference  is  3  or  more.     The  same 
nomenclature  is  used  in  the  second  book  (on 
apitf/iol    axntutroypa4^4rT€s)   of   Nicomachns 
{Introd.  Arithm.  ed.  Hoche,   1866),  but  with 
different  applications  (<B,g,  a  "  polygonal "  num- 
ber is  one  which,  when  represented  by  dots,  csn 
be  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  polygon,  and  s 
"  solid "  number  is  the  sum  of  several  poly- 
gonal) ;  but  the  distinctions  of  later  ipi$f»nrin 
have  no  literary  interest,  and  the  ^^^^7^^ 
desires  more  information  must  be  referred  !• 
Nicomachus  himself,  and  the  commentary  <« 
him    written    by  lamblichus    (ed.  Tennnlini, 
Amheim,  1668;  cf.  Cantor,  pp.  362-370> 
Similar  ratios  (^  rAp  A^r  i/iw^O  P^ 
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inn  ■  [mtpoition  (AmAsTb,  End.  t.  der. 
S).  The  tcrDu  of  ■  proportion  ar*  in  goural 
cillad  tfmi,  bat  tha  middle  temia  tn  tpeciallf 
aUai  iu*irwTn.  The  Utter  ume  wu 
•ngiullr  appltcd  to  proportioni  ia  pceral, 
irm^ajlx  meuiiiig  apeciBlly  gaontetriod  propot- 
tkn  (NcHcIiDUUi,  p.  310,  n.  49 ;  «od  Cutor, 
f.  306>.  By  the  time  of  Kiconuchiu,  ten  kind* 
if  pnipoTtion  were  dittingaiehed,  three  of  which 
■n  ■■eribed  to  Endoim  bj  the  Eademien  frag- 
nnt  pracmd  in  Proclna  (ed.  ITriedlein,  p.  67  ; 
Bietwhiwider,  drain,  vor  EvU.  p.  30),  aod  foar 
in  of  later  origin  (Iambi,  m  Xuxn.  pp.  141 
197.,  1S9.  163,  ItUJ).  The  fint  four,  according 
to  [amhlichiu  (loc.  est.),  were  inveDted  or  in- 
tndaced  from  Babylon,  hj  Fjthagam.  Theie 
art  tbc  anUanetkal  (when  a  —  6  =  e  —  if),  the 
famttiiait  (when  a  :b  ;:  c  :d),  the  hamiaiiiaal 
or  ^ramrria  (when  a  ~  b  :  b  —  c  iza  :  c),  and 
the  wHoicai  or  •n^iurrir^,  which  it  created 
brtwcoi    two    namben  and  their  arithmetical 
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6  :  9  :  :  8  :  12).  Earniomioal  proportion  ii  uid 
to  kare  been  to  called,  bncH  a  itring,  if 
■t^ped  at  j  of  iti  len^,  giro  the  fifth,  and, 
if  (toppnl  in  the  middle,  the  Dctars  of  the  note 
which  it  prodnced  hj  the  whole  ttring,  and 
1-]  :  l^j  :  :  1  :  4.  (Hankel,  Zur  Oetch.  der 
Matk.  PL  105.  Dr.  AUman  in  Hermathtna,  Tii. 
p.  904,  nya  that  thew  proportiooa  were  never 
apfiliefl  to  omuber;  bat  cf.  Uukel,  p.  114,  and 
Aiiat.  Am.  Potl.  i.  5,  74.) 

n*  toTDU  of  a  progrettioD,  like  thoae  of  a 
jgoportioo,  were  called  tfat,  and  the  progreuioa 
itidf  waa  perhapa  called  (cetirif  (Cantor,  p.  135, 
and  BienBym<  in  CompUt  Etridiu  dt  rAcad.  da 
3a-  Oct.  3rd,  18T0>  The  ratio  or  common  dif- 
locDCC  wemt  to  be  called  iriarairu  in  Plat. 
Tim.  43  B.  The  iiuumation  of  a  geometrical 
pmgmaion  b  effected  by  implication  in  Euel.  ix. 
Sb.  The  aammation  of  an  arithmetical  aeriet  it 
exhibited  in  the  fint  three  propoaitiou  of  the 
baifapirit  of  Hypaiclea  (Pari),  1867),  bnt  a 
itoita  diatinct  ibnnala  ii  oied  incideatilly  by 
Anhimedea  (npl  JAin>r,  Torelli'i  ed.  pp.  ^26- 
!28)  in  a  propotition  which,  in  eflect,  amoonta 
to  tho  nunmation  of  a  leriet  of  the  fint  n 
B]Dare  nmnben.  Tbt  theory  of  the  eitnction 
•f  iqnsre  roots  ii  well  aaoagh  given  by  Theon 
■f  Alcutsdria,  in  hit  commentary  on  the  A1- 
nagest  (Nestelmann,  pp.  Ill,  112),  but  the 
practice  aeemi  to  hare  been  roagh  and  empi- 
rkal,  Jutyivram.  That  Eotociui  (Torclli't 
ArdUmt.  p.  !D8)  referi  to  Heron  and  other 
■liteia  for  rvlahm  S«i  virtyyut  t^  )im« 
^Jrv  wAiapAr  tiptai. 

In  Latin  lileratare,  an'Miwbca  ippcara  only 
ia  technical  wiittn.  The  fragment  in  the 
..Irbwdi  us.  of  gnmiatla',  attributed  to  Cpa- 
phroditoa  and  VitrnTiui  Bnfni  (Cantor,  Agii- 
attatoren,  p.  214  tqij.\  contains  one  or  two  pro- 
psitiona  not  fooud  ia  Greek  wiiten  (e-g.  the 
tmnmstioD  of  the  firit  n  cnbic  nnmbert.  Cantor, 
i'crit*.  p.  473).  The  Arithmetica  of  Boethiut 
it  eiprcMly  laid  to  be  fonnded  on  that  of  Nico- 
Bachm  (Friedlein's  ed.,  pp.  4  and  5). 

It  ahcmld  be  added  that  the  great  work  of 
Kophaotnt  ia  alao  entitled  ^iSnvriKi.  It 
treati  of  the  tolntion  of  algebraic  eqnationt, 
determiaata  and  indetenniaate,  *i>npl<>  quad- 
ratic tc  cnhic,  with  one  unknown.    Thi*  tort  of 


mathematical  problem  appon  for  tb*  Grtt 
time,  thoDgh  without  any  algtbraic  ayroboliim, 
in  Heron  of  Altiandria  (e.g.  Gtcmitria,  101, 
7-9,  p.  133  in  Hnltich'a  ed.),  who  waa  aboreall 
thing!  practical.  The  arithmetical  pniitea  ot 
the  Greek  anthology,  attributed  chiefly  to  lle- 
trodoroi  of  the  time  of  Conttantint,  >how  the 
popDltrity  of  the  atudy,  bnt  iti  fint  phUoao- 
phicol  application  anpean  in  the  iwdrSiiiia  of 
Tbymariilat,  obacoTely  deacribed  by  lamblichnt 
(te  Nicaa.  Ar.  ed.  Teonuliai,  p.  36^  and  ad* 
mirably  expounded  by  Netialmann  (AI^.  dtr 
Qritc/m,  pp.  233  tqg. ;  alto  Cantor,  Vbrlf. 
Hbtr  Qetch.  dtr  Mat/ienu  p.  371).  Diophantna 
himimlf  doea  not  pretend  to  be  the  ineentor  of  a 
new  method  of  inquiry,  bnt  only  a  lyatcmatiier, 
a  m-aix"^^'-  "^^"^  '"  ''>*  definitioni  he  ntet 
icaAecrai,  irrlr,  where  an  iuTeotor  would  hare 
taid  taXtiirtm,  Irm,  and  he  entirely  omitt  to 
mention  the  rule,  which  he  frequently  uiea,  that 
the  product  of  two  nUntu  qoa^fitiei  ia  fita. 
Hit  problemi  an  of  the  following  kind,  ».g,  to 
find  three  namben  inch  that  the  tnmi  of  any 
two  of  them  and  of  the  tbnt  ihall  be  a  tqnan 
(Hi.  7).  It  it  obaeinble  that  he  reatoni  entirely 
with  algebraic  and  arithmetical  tymboli,  only 
one  propotition  (t.  13)  being  treated  geometri- 
cally. Bit  tymboliim 
other  author, 


Mir 


not  therefore  &11  within 


tcope  of  thii  article.     Hia  workt  are  mott 
y  lammariied  and  criticiied  by  Hankel  and 


(opp.  cili.).  Tho  referencei  given 
ore  indicate  all  the  beet  modem  aathoritie* 
,  every  branch  of  the  inbject.  [J.  G.] 

ABMA,  AEMATU'BA  (KwAa,  Horn,  frria, 
rixia),  armis  armonr.  Homer  dwxibai  in 
rioat  paataget  the  entire  toit  of  aimonr  of 


(H<^'a  CMMm  tf  a»  Jncfenti.) 
lome  of  hia  greatait  warriore,  vii.  of  Achillea, 
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bj  the  Gr«li  loldierm  t-nr  after.  More- 
,  th<  order  of  pntting  ibaa  on  b  alwsri  tbe 
The  h*«yj-«r[oed  warrior,  hiTing  aintdj 


a  tunic  aroaod  hii  body,  and  prcjiaring  for  com' 
bat,  pnt«  on,— first,  bii  grea*e>  (irrq/iilft, 
«atae);  iccondly,  his  cuItiis  i9iipof,  hrioa),  to 
whicb  belonged  the  ^rpi)  underneath,  and  the 
zone  (Clin),  faor^p,  cinguAun)  abort ;  thirdly, 
hit  iword  Qlpot,  nuii,  gladivt)  hung  on  the  left 
side  or  hii  body  br  nieani  of  a  belt  which  passed 
over  the  right  ahoulder;  fourthly,  the  lai^ 
round  ihield  (o^m,  inrrii,  dipna,  iculum),  (Dp- 
ported  in  the  same  manner ;  fiftbly,  his  helmet 
(aJput,  Kvrfii,  catiit,  galea)  ;  liithly  and  lastly, 
he  took  his  spear  (lyx't,  8^,  fuuta),  or.  in  many 
cases,  two  spears  (tovpf  ti^).  The  Torm  and 
Dse  of  these  portions  are  described  in  separate 
articles  noder  their  Latin  names.  The  foref^oing 
voodcnt  eihibiti  them  all  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
warrior  attired  for  battle,  ai  shown  in  Hope's 
Coatume  of  the  Atidenti  (i.  TO), 

Those  who  were  defended  in  the  tnannerwhieh 
has  now  been  represeoted,  are  cdled  by  Homer 
Amirra!,  from  their  great  shield  (_iairCi);  also 
iyxilfX'i<  hecauae   they  fought  hand   to  hand 

niDDly  wp6iiax'i,  beeanse  they  occupied  the  front 
of  the  army ;  and  It  Is  Co  be  obserred  that  these 
terms,  espedally  the  last,  were  hononrable  titles, 
the  eipenaa  of  a  complete  snit  of  armoar  (mm- 
rAlq,  Herod,  i.  60)  being  of  Itself  snlEdent  to 

EroTe  the  wealth  and  rank  of  the  wearer,  while 
is  place  on  the  field  was  no  less  IndicatiTe  of 
strength  and  brarery. 

In  later  times,  the  heary-anned  soldiers  were 
called  i*X.iTtu,  because  the  term  SvAa  more 
espedally  denoted  the  defi'mire  armour,  the 
shield  and  thorax.  By  \.  -:iring  these  they  were 
distingoished  from  the  llght-amied,  whom  Hero- 
dotus (ix.  62,  63),  for  the  reason  just  mealioned, 
callsIm\oi,and  who  are  also  denominated  If  lAol, 
and  yvfuioi,  yv/triiTiUj  or  yvfir^wi.  Instead  of 
being  defended  by  the  shield  and  thorai,  their 
bodies  had  a  mnch  slighter  covering,  sometimes 
consisting  of  skins,  and  sometimes  of  leather  or 
cloth ;  and  instead  of  the  sword  and  lance,  they 
commonly  fought  with  darts,  stones,  bows  and 
arrows,  or  slings. 

Besides  the  heary-  and  light-armed  soldiers, 
the  hAiTOi  and  ^ikat,  who  in  general  bore 
toward)  one  another  the  intimato  reULion  now 
explained,  another  description  of  men,  the 
TtATarraJ,  sometimes  formed  a  part  of  the' 
Greek  army  after  the  Persian  wars,  and  regu- 
larly after  the  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 
Instead  of  the  large  roand  shield,  they  carried  a 
smaller  one  called  the  ir^Arq,  and  in  other 
respects  their  armour  wa^  much  lighter  than 
that  of  tbe  hoplltes.  The  weapon  on  which 
they  principally  depended  was  tbe  spear. 

The  Roman  eoldiera  had  different  kinds  of 
arms  and  armoar;  but  an  acomiat  of  the  arms 
of  the  diffBrent  kinds  of  troops  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  a  description  of  the  troops  of  a  Roman 
army,  and  the  reader  is  therefore  referred  to 
EsEKcmra.  Ilie  following  cnt  repreeents  two 
beary-armed  Roman  soldiers,  and  is  taken  trom 
the  reliefs  on  Trajan's  Column.  On  comparing  it 
with  that  of  the  Greek  hoplite  in  the  other  cnt, 
we  percein  that  the  leTtral  parts  of  the  armour 


Koman  Soldlen.    (From  Cclamn  of  T^ajsn  } 

right  side  instead  of  a  sword  on  his  left,  and, 
instead  of  greaves  (which  were  abandoned  in 
imperial  times)  npon  his  legs,  has  /enurnJia  and 
caligae.  All  tbe  essential  parts  of  the  Roman 
heavy  armoar  (fonca,  etuis,  clipeta,  gaiea,  haila) 
are  mentioned  together  in  an  epigram  of  Msrtisl 
(ii.  57);  and  all  except  the  spear  in  a  well- 
known  passage  (Eph.  vi.  14-17)  of  St.  Psnl, 
whose  ennmention  exactly  coincides  with  the 
figures  on  the  Arch  of  Severus,  and  who  nukes 
mention  not  only  of  greaves,  but  of  shoes  or 
sandals  for  tbe  feet. 

The  soft  or  flexible  parts  of  the  beary  armoir 
were  made  of  cloth  or  leather.  Tbe  metal  prin- 
cipally need  in  their  formation  was  that  oom- 
pound  of  copper  and  tin  which  we  call  bronit^ 
or  more  properly  bell-metal.  [Abs.]  Hence 
the  names  for  this  metal  (xoXatfi,  aa)  are  often 
used  to  mean  armour,  and  the  light  leflectsd 
from  the  arms  of  a  warrior  is  called  *bl^ 
XaAxtlti  by  Homer,  and  lux  alna  by  Vi^l 
(Am.  ii.  470).  Instead  of  copper,  iron  after- 
wards came  to  be  very  extensively  Died  in  the 
mannfacture  of  arms,  although  articles  made  of 
It  are  much  more  rarely  discovered,  becaoie 
iron  Is  by  exposure  to  air  Bud  moisture  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  corrosion  and  decay.  Gold  and 
silver,  and  tin  unmixed  with  copper,  were  »l»o 
used,  more  especially  to  enrich  and  adorn  the 
armour.  ^        '  [J.  H 

AEMAMENTA,  In  a  general  sense,  signifiri 
any  kind  of  implemenU  or  utensils  (Ptin.  «■  «■ 
~S-   S  152,  xviii.  §  112),  b  -"'— 


rapsrtlco- 


, (tc.    (Plant.  Jlftro.  i     , 

ixi.  49,  9,  ixxiii.  48,  8 ;  Caes.  B.  0.  iv.  ^i 
Quint.  X.  7,  §  23.)    Sometimes  the  sails  (t^) 
are  mentioned  as  distinct  from  the  c 
(Caes.  B.a.ii 


«  frequently,  a  narsl  si 
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v^re  tackling,  &c^  as  w€ll  as  monitions  of  war, 
ware  boused,  la  primitire  timas  the  acropolis 
of  a  dij  was  the  osaal  place  for  the  storage  of 
ams;  bat  the  fortifying  of  larger  areas,  and 
e^edallj  of  porta  like  the  Piraeus,  gare  rise  to 
s  tpeoMl  class  of  buildings  designed  fur  their 
safe  custody.  In  Aeschylus  (^fragm.  27i$)  and 
Aeschines  (c  Ctes,  §  25)  o-jcevo^mu  are  men- 
tjoaed  in  ooonexiaii  with  naval  matters.  They 
must,  however,  be  distinguished  from  rtc^pm, 
dcekyards,  and  m^^tfvucoc,  slips  or  docks.  There 
vts  a  celebrated  etrmamentarmm  in  the  Piraeus, 
beilt  by  the  architect  Philo  under  the  financial 
airnxB^tratMin  of  the  orator  Lycnrgus,  about 
IjC.  342-330  (Cic  dtt  Or,  i.  14,  §  62 ;  Plin.  K  N, 
TiL  $  125;  Strab.  iz.  p.  395;  Pint.  Suil.  14). 
The  expression  of  Pliny,  amuxmentaBrium  CD 
(sBother  reading  is  tnUU)  nam'tim,  has  been 
vxoagly  explained  as  a  b&sin  in  which  1000 
^ips  coinld  lie.  The  corrected  number  comes 
fnsn  the  passage  in  Strabo,  where  vaOara0noy 
Twi  rrrpoKotriats  yav&lp  is  distinguished  from 
irXsO^KQ  ^tXwifos  toTfop.  This  was  destroyed 
at  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Sulla  (Plut.  /.  c). 
A  WXo6i^  of  the  elder  Dionysius  at  Syracuse 
is  described  by  Aelian  (F.  H.  tL  12)  as  well 
filled  with  anns,  armour,  and  engines;  the 
ru^g^noy  at  Rhodes  included  ihitrtwpoi  twXt^Vy 
»  did  those  of  Hassalia  and  Cyzicus;  and,  as 
a  modem  times,  strangers  were  wholly  or 
partially  excluded  (Strab.  xir.  p.  653). 

Among  the  Romans  the  armamentaria  were 
piaoes  for  the  manufacture  as  well  as  the  storage 
^  arms  (Lit.  xxri.  51 ;  xxix.  22  and  35) ;  and 
anas  might  be  served  out  from  them  in  times  of 
psUic  danger  (Cic  R(A,  Perd,  7,  §  20).  We 
also  find  them  under  the  empire,  organised  with 
the  Qsoal  thoroughness  of  the  Romans  in  military 
matters  (Tac  HUA.  i.  80 ;  Sen.  de  Tranq,  An,  3, 
$  5  ;  Orelli-Henzen,  Inscrr.  975,  3586  ;  cf.  Juv. 
SaL  xdL  83).  [W.  W.] 

ASMAItlUM  (^CKS,  vbi  quarumcunque 
orfMon  tnstrumenta  pamattur,  Isidor.  xv.  5),  a 
cspboard,  set  upright  in  the  wall  of  a  room,  for 
fiood,  clothes,  books,  money,  and  household  utensils 
la  generaL  Tradesmen  appear  to  have  kept 
^eir  stock  in  armaria ;  Jahn  gives  a  representa- 
tkn  of  one  in  a  cutler's  shop,  and  there  is  an- 
fither,  from  a  shoemaker's  shop,  figured  in  the 
PitttBre  {TErcokmOy  i.  p.  187.  The  armarium  was 
genaally  placed  in  the 'atrium  of  the  house. 
(IHg.  33,  tit.  10,  8.  3;  Cato,  R.  H.  11,  3; 
Plaiit.  Capl.  iv.  4,  10,  Ep.  ii.  3,  3,  Men,  in,  3, 
8;  CSc  ClvenL  64,  169,  CaeL  21,  52;  Petron. 
8aL  29%  Plin.  if.  N.  xxix.  §  101 ;  Hieron.  Ep, 
22.}  The  same  name  wss  given  to  a  cupboard 
frr  holding  books  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17, 8),  and  to  the 
divisioBa  of  a  library.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Prarf.  §  10  ; 
Topise.  Tac.  8;  Dig.  32,  tit.  1,  s.  52,  §§  3,  7.) 
We  find  armarium  distegum  mentioned  as  a  kind 
of  sepulchre  in  an  inscription  (Orelli,  Jnscript. 
Kow  4549).  [W.  S.] 

ABMILAUSA  (armelaufo,  armlausium),  a 
kiad  of  military  tunic  worn  by  foot-soldiers, 
rcachii^  down  to  the  knees;  cf.  Mauritius, 
Strate^m  xii.  p.  303 :  iroia  8c<  ^ptir  ludrta  robs 
wtfffhs  ^9  (tforiipta  TorBuci  <frc  apfuKa;6<rM 
fX'^t^T  Kwtk  (**  cut  away  **)  fiixp*  rttv  yov^rmv. 
It  was  red  (Paulin.  Nol.  Ejnst,  17  (13),  c.  1,  in 
Kigne,  Patr6l.  Ixi.).  The  Scholiast  on  Juv.  v. 
143  explains  ''viridem  thoraca"  by  <'armi- 
pruinam,"  both  words  curiously  illus- 


trating the  change  from  classical  to  low  Latin. 
Mayor  (on  Juv.  /.c.)  says  it  was  a  kind  of 
waistcoat.  21euss  {Die  Deutschen  und  die  Nach^ 
barstdmme^  ed.  1837,  pp.  308-9)  supposes  it  to 
be  a  Celtic  word,  and  that  the  name  of  Armilausi 
was  given  from  their  dress  to  the  mass  of  small 
Celtic  peoples  which  Ptolemy  places  between  the 
iiapo^iyyoi  and  the  Danube.  For  other  deriva- 
tions, see  Ducange  s.  v.,  ed.  Favre,  1883.  Isidore 
(Orig,  xix.  22,  'J8)  is  quite  misleading  when  he 
says  the  armilausa  was  open  before  and  behind, 
but  closed  on  the  shoulders,  "  quasi  armiclausa 
littera  c  ablnta."  [L.C.P.] 

ARMILLA  (il'^AioK,  t^is)y  a  bracelet  or  arm- 
let. Ornaments  of  this  kind  were  worn  by  men 
among  the  Persians 
and  Medians,  pro- 
bably as  a  mark 
of  distinction  (cf. 
Herod,  viii.  113; 
Xen.  Anab,  i.  2,  § 
27) :  in  Greece, 
however,  they  seem 
to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  female 
sex,  or  to  men  of 
an  effeminate  cha- 
racter. With  Greek 
ladies  bracelets 
were  a  favourite 
ornament,  and  the 
female  figures  on 
the  Greek  vases  Bracelets.  (JTumo  BofAomko,  vol. 
are  represented  **•  ^^-  ^* * ^o*- '^  **^- *•> 
with  bracelets  of 
every  kind.  They 
were  worn  on  one 
both 


or 


arms. 


sometimes  on  the 
wrist  (TcpiKdpina), 
sometimes  on  the 
upper  arm  («#/>!- 
0paxi6pia)y  some- 
times even  on  both 
at  once.  One  fa- 
vourite kind  of 
bracelet  went  seve- 
ral times  round  the 
arm,  and  seems  to 
have  had  no  clasp,  

^^owKi.  ^iP^cf  -nS  Brscelet.    (On  statue  of  Sleeping 
over  the  wrist,  and         ^^sdne  in  the  Vatican. ) 
retamed     m      its 

place  by  compressing  the  anA.  These  bracelets, 
from  their  resemblance  to  serpents,  were  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  SpdKoyrts  or  6^€ts  (cf.  Hesych. 
8.  V.  li^ii).  The  above  bracelets  are  of  this 
description. 

Bracelets  were  likewise  worn  at  Rome  by 
ladies  of  rank,  but  it  was  considered  a  mark  of 
effeminacy  for  men  in  an  ordinary  way  to  use 
such  female  ornaments.  (Suet.  Cal,  52 ;  Ner,  30.) 
They  were,  however,  publicly  conferred  by  a 
Roman  general  upon  soldiers  for  deeds  of  extra- 
ordinary merit  (Liv.  x.  44 ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiii. 
§  37 ;  Festus,  ».  v.) ;  in  which  case  they  were  worn 
as  a  mark  of  honour,  and  probably  differed  in 
form  from  the  ordinary  ornaments  of  the  kind. 
See  the  cut  below. 

The  following  cuts  exhibit  Roman  bracelets. 
The  first  figure  represents  a  gold  bracelet  dis- 
covered at  Rome  on  the  Palatine  Mount  (Caylns, 
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ABMItXA 


to),  r.  pi.  S3).     The  roKtt«  ii 
impoicd  of  diatiDct  and  vtrj  dtlioite 
Inrtt.     Tha  two  ttnVAt  flotr«ra  on  ucb     ' 
of  it  biTc   bees  repented  vhere  the   holai 
lecariDg  them  ue   atill   viiible.      The  Hcoud 


ABKIS 

I  pure  gold,  ii  more  than  twice  the  length  oC  th* 
Ggnre,  and  «u  found  in  Chttfaire.  (_Archat» 
hgia,  iiTii.  400.)  The  lut  eiampla  ii  from 
the  Belotti  Collection.  [J.  Y.]  [J.  U.  0.] 
ABHILLUH,  n  ■ort  of  wiae-jug  (urceo/u, 
Varro,  ap.  Non.  i.  c.  p.  547).  Feitoi  mtntiont 
it  u  Died  in  ucrifices,  and  deriTei  it  Croni  anmu, 
M  carried  on  the  fhoolder  (Paul.  Diac  p.  S, 
Hiiller).  The  word  mart,  however,  hare  lien* 
familiar  one,  ai  it  gare  riie  to  a  prorerb,  ami 
ad  anniUvm,  or  ad  armitlum  redirtf  mfrfffrr*  te 
return  to  one'i  old  tiicti  (La«il.  op.  Nod.  p.  71^ 
13;  Apul.  Met.  u.  p.  197;  in  Ti.  p.  123, 
armile  ii  raiionslj  ciplunsd  hj  armillwa  ani 


figure  represents  a  gold  biaceUt  fonnd  in  Britain, 
and  prtaerTsd  in  the  British  Museum.  It  appears 
to  be  made  of  two  gold  wire*  twisted  together, 
■ud  tha  mode  of  fasteuiog  it  upon  the  arm,  by  a 
clasp,  is  worthy  of  obserralioa.  U  has  evidently 
bcen  a  lady's  ornament.    The  third  R^ie  repre- 


in  mtUtary  Braolet. 


AimUU,  broaie  and  gold.    (From  the  Belotll 
rnllitrtliin.1 


Euloos  to  suppose  such  i 
ban  been  designed  for  wi 


■sire  ornament  to 
.    Theoiigioal,  of 


The  three  lait  word*,  annilaiaa,  armilla,  inl 
■milium,  all  iilastrate  the  nse,  rare  in  clusicel 
itin,  but  no  doubt  common  enough  at  u 
iriior  period,  of  armtu  for  the  human  ■bonlder 
ivmenu).  This  lenae  of  tha  void  ie  well 
by  Conington  on  Verg.  . 


the  purification  of  uros.  It  was  oelebrattd 
CTcry  year  on  the  Uth  before  the  kalenli  of 
November  (Oct.  19 ;  Uomnuen,  Ibmct.  Lai.  AnL 
p.  404),  when  the  citiieni  auemblcd  in  anns  uiil 
offered  sacrilicei,  to  tha  sound  of  the  trunipet,  in 
the  place  called  Armitoitrum  or  Annilutiinm, 
on  the  ATsntiDC  near  the  Lanretam.  The 
Armilustrinm  appear*  to  mark  tha  cIoh  of  the 
csDipaigning  aeaaon,  when  the  anna  were  laid  np 
for  the  winter ;  as  the  Qninquatrus  marked  tbi 
heginuing  of  it.  On  both  occRsioot  tke  Ancilia 
were  brought  out,  (Paul,  Due  p.  19,  Hiill.t 
Varro,  dt  L.  L.  T.  153,  vi.  22 ;  Lit.  iivii  37 ; 
PluL  /lorn.  23;  P.  Vict,  dt  Begiimilm  U.  B.\ 
InBcr.  in  Gruter,  p.  SaO;  Harquardt,  ri.  417, 
419.)  [P.  S.]     [W.  W.] 

ARNIS  ('April),  ■  festival  held  by  the 
Argi Tee  during  the  month  of  August,  at  which 
they  used  to  kill  any  dog  which  came  into  the 
agora  (Conon,  Narrat.  19  ;  Ael.  H.  A.  lii.  34). 
"na  name  of  K<irapi>rit  wsia  also  given  to  the 
festival  (Athen.  iii.  p,  99  e).  It  may  have  got  ill 
Dame  of  'Aprlt  or  the  "  lamb  festival "  iieoiBie 
Apollo,  the  sou-god,  was  also  god  of  flocks 
(Nij/iwi,  irimr  ii^Xmw,  Piud.  Pyth.  ii.  61)  \  ud 
in  that  bnruing  leaaon  he  ia  implored  to  spare 
the  Iambi,  That  the  massacre  of  the  dogs  wss 
due  to  fear  of  their  madneis  ii  probable ;  u  wu 
the  timilaT  killing  of  tha  dogs  at  Rome  in  (be 
mouth  of  August  (Ljd.  dt  Mensihm,  iii.  40), 
which  is,  however,  usually  assigned  to  poniih- 
ment  for  having  failed  to  give  notice  of  the 
attack  by  the  GauU  on  the  Capitol  (Plin.  B.  S. 
nil.  §57).  But  tha  Argivea  tell  a  pretty  story 
how  that  Linus,  sou  of  Apollo  and  Psamathe, 


when 


1  by  his  mother 


nong  tl 


by  the  dogi  of  the  i i— -, 

how  that  the  mother  in  her  distraction  belraytd 
her  fault,  and  wu  put  to  death  by  her  angrj 
(ether  Crotopus  ;  aud  in  aftertimH  the  matroni 
each  year  bewailed  Psamathe  and  Linus  toil 
added  lamentations  for  their  own  desd  children 
and  pravera  far  the  living.  For  the  full  itoTT' 
see  Conon,  /,  c ;  Pans,  i.  43,  §§  '  f""- '  ^^^ 
ThA.  i.  568  foil.  The  dogs  represented  the  do;- 
itar,  the  lambs  the  tender  youth  of  Linoi  snd 
the  children  for  whom  the  mothers  feared  iim- 
attoke(He8ych,«,o.4oTi)*floA4Toi.i).  (SeeHst- 
-.uug,  BtUa.  der   On«A.  iv.  p.  157;   ftellM. 


AHOTOI  HIEBOI 


ARRHEPHOBIA 


103 


Gnc^    Uyih,    L    pp.    205,    379-80;    Siglio, 
t.t.)  [LC.  F.] 

AKOTOI  HIEBOI  (l^oi  Uf^ol).  Theae 
irere  three  "sacred  ploughings"  in  Attica  to 
commemonite  the  institution  of  agriculture. 
Tber  were  held  in  Maimacterion  (Noy.-Dec.): 
Me  Botticher  in  PhiMoguSy  zzii.  394-7,  con- 
ttnia^  the  frieze  with  the  calendar  sculptured 
QpoA  it,  from  which  we  learn  the  date  of  this 
festirai.  The  first  ploughing  was  held  at  Sciros, 
tiie  second  on  the  Rarion  ('Pc^iov)  plain  near 
Etensis,  and  the  third  under  the  acropolis,  which 
n^speciallr  called  Bov(vytor  (Plut.  Conj,  Praec, 
42  =  il  p.  1  44)l  lliese  ploughings  were  pro- 
bably for  the  purpose  of  sowing  the  corn  used 
13  tlie  rites  of  the  temples  of  Athena  Sdras,  of 
t^e  Denstnian  goddesses  and  Athena  Polias. 
Tbe  Auniij  of  priests  who  took  care  of  the  sacred 
Koogh  and  of  the  oxen  who  drew  it  were  called 
ikzy^li,  a  sort  of  Arrnl  Brotherhood  ;  and  the 
ufflilf  derired  their  descent  from  an  eponymous 
Ikxr^et,  who  was  in  later  times  aiisimilated 
vith  Triptolemos  or  Kpimenides  (Auson.  Epist. 
22,  46.  Cf.  Paus.  i.  aS,  §  7 ;  and  especially 
S«oll  io  W.  H.  Roscher's  Lexikon  der  griech,  und 
r^  Myth.  1884,  s.  r.  Bnzyges).  Great  diffi- 
colty  hangs  round  the  qu^tion  as  to  whether 
BuTges  belonged  originally  to  the  Cecropian 
^orihip  of  Athena  Polias — as  is  held  bj  Prelier, 
Grkch,  Myth,  i.  pp.  169,  181,  n.  4;  Maurr, 
idig,  de  la  Qrece^  ii.  209;  Stoll,  /.c— on  the 
i«i]s  of  a  passage  in  Aristides  (JLth,  p.  20,  Din- 
<iorf);  or  to  the  worship  of  Zeus,  as  is  maintained 
hj  ScbSmann  {Gr.  Alt,  ii.  266)  and  Bdtticher 
(/.cpp.  262-271 — a  good  discussion),  on  the  basis 
«^  C.  L  6,  491  and  an  inscription  'UpMs  Aihs 
TcAciov  Bo»{vylov  iPhilologus,  ziz.  360),  a  wor- 
ship imlted  with  that  of  Demeter  Thesmophoros. 
Tkcre  is  no  doubt  that  he  did  not  originally 
^kaif  to  the  worship  of  Demeter  of  Eleusls. 
Tbe  ifai  Bov(6y€ioi  are  well  known  (Valcken. 
03  Herod.  Tii.  231),  falling  on  him  who  did  not 
fbov  the  road  to  one  who  had  missed  it,  who 
<iid  not  giTe  a  light  or  water  to  one  in  need 
thereof  (Athen.  ti.  239  a ;  Cic.  Off.  iii.  13,  55 ; 
floUen  <«/ /be.),  who  killed  the  ozen  that  ploughed 
(AeUan,  V.  H.  y,  14),  who  left  a  corpse  unburied 
^chol.  on  Soph.  Antig.  262),  who  did  not  prac- 
tise what  he  recommended  to  others  (Clem.  Alez. 
p.  503, 17),  &c.  A  large  mass  of  literature  on 
the  whole  subject  is  in  Stoll,  /.  c.        [L.  C.  P.] 

ARQUITES.    [SAGiTTABn.] 

ABBA,  ABBABO,  an  earnest.  The  word 
irrHSbo  is  Hebrew,  and  occurs  {kppafiiav^  LXX.) 
ni  Gen.  zzzriii.  17-20,  of  a  ring,  bracelets,  and 
"taff  giren  as  a  pledge  for  the  price,  and  the 
'  jrresponding  verb  in  Hebrew  several  times. 
'Afpakiw  U  also  in  Paul  (2  Cor.  i.  22,  y.  5 ; 
Hpli.  i.  14).  The  Phoenician  traders  probably 
>?(mght  word  and  custom  to  Greece,  and  Plant  us 
;^bably  followed  in  this  his  Greek  original 
(d,  Menand.  Pr.  inc.  223,  Meineke).  He  uses 
tke  word/or  anything  giren  as  sign  of  a  bargain 
Mng  made  and  as  pledge  of  its  fulfilment. 
In  Moti.  648,  part  (one-third)  of  the  price  is 
called  amhoj  and  in  978  pignus.  In  Mil.  957, 
t^e  arrabo  is  a  ring.  In  Hvd.  46,  555,  True. 
0^.  Poen.  1342,  the  thing  is  not  specified, 
in  Ter.  Hant.  603,  and  Claud.  Qusdr.  ap.  Gell. 
srii.  2,  §  21,  persons  form  the  arrabo.  Varro 
{L.  L.  T.  §  175)  speaks  of  the  arrabo  as  part 
^ynient.  Ezcepting  in  the  Plautus-loving 
TOL.  I. 


Apuleius  (^Met.  i.  20),  the  word  is  only  found  in 
early  Latin. 

Pliny  and  the  lawyers  use  only  the  form 
arra^  wh^h  according  to  Gellins,  /.  c,  was  used 
by  the  old  Romans  and  Laberius.  He  calls  both 
words  vulgar.  In  the  Code,  the  plural  arrae 
is  used  always,  ezcept  ir.  45,  1.  2. 

In  D.  14.  3,  5,  §  15,  and  19.  1,  11,  §  6,  a 
ring  is  mentioned  as  giren  arrae  nomine  by  a 
purchaser  to  bind  the  bargain ;  Ulpian  (D.  19. 
5,  17,  §  5)  speaks  of  rings  deposited  in  a 
wager  {sponsionis  causa)  and  dclirerable  to  the 
winner.  Hence  Pliny  (//.  N.  zzziii.  §  28),  in 
speaking  of  a  custom  among  common  people  of 
producing  a  ring  ad  sponsiones^  is  referring 
probably  to  wagers,  not  to  betrothals.  But,  no 
doubt,  the  ring  used  in  a  betrothal  was  only  the 
ordinary  mark  and  pledge  of  a  bargain.  The 
original  idea  seems  to  hare  been  a  temporary 
deposit  reclaimable  on  the  bargain  being  fulfilled. 
The  thing  thus  serving  as  arra  ("earnest;" 
"  erles  penny,"  North  Country  English),  giren  on 
hiring  a  servant— ** Queen*s  shilling"  in  enlist- 
ing recruits  (  ffandgeld,  Qottesheller^  Weinkauf, 
Gei-many) — might  be  a  mere  token  or  a  pledge 
of  some  valne,  as  a  ring  or  a  piece  of  money,  or 
might  pass  into  part  payment  of  the  price  or 
part  dclirery  of  the  thing  purchased,  and,  ac- 
cording to  any  special  agreement  or  custom, 
might  be  forfeitable  by  the  party  not  carrying 
out  his  bargain,  such  forfeit  being  in  lieu  of  or 
in  addition  to  other  remedies  for  breach  of  con- 
tract. According  to  Roman  law,  an  arra  wa^ 
only  a  proof  of  a  bargain  baring  been  made,  and 
not  a  necessary  condition  (Gai.  iii.  139 ;  D.  18. 
1,  35,  pr.).  On  the  bargain  being  fulfilled,  its 
return  could  be  enforced  either  by  an  action 
on  its  purchase,  or  by  a  condictio  sine  ccntsa 
(D.  19.  1,  11,  §  6;  Cod.  ir.  45,  2).  In  sales 
with  a  forfeiture  clause  (see  Commissuu),  default 
on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  gare  the  seller 
the  right  of  retaining  the  arra,  if  he  declared 
the  sale  null  (D.  18.  3,  6 ;  cf.  ib.  8 ;  Cod.  ir. 
54,  1).  Justinian  ordained  that  when  an 
earnest  was  giren  to  secure  the  making  of  a 
purchase  (super  facienda  emptione)^  the  pur- 
chaser, if  he  declined  to  complete,  should  forfeit 
the  earnest;  the  seller,  if  he  declined,  should 
repay  the  earnest  and  as  much  again :  and  this, 
whether  the  contract  was  intended  to  be  in 
writing  or  not,  and  though  no  special  agreement 
had  been  made  as  to  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  earnest  money  (Cod.  ir.  21,  17,  §  2 ; 
Inst.  iii.  23,  pr.  See  Sarigny,  Obtig.  §  79 ; 
Maynz,  CourSy  §  259). 

Arraey  sometimes  arrae  sponsaliciae,  is  used  of 
gifts  by  the  man  to  the  intended  wife  before 
marriage  as  eridence  of  betrothal  (D.  23.  2,  38 ; 
Cod.  y.  1,  3;  2,  5;  1;  8,  1,  §  1).  And 
a  ring  is  mentioned  in  a  similar  connezion 
(D.  24.  1,  36,  §  1).  A  previous  constitution, 
that  women  declining  to  fulfil  their  engagement 
should  repay  the  amount  fourfold  (cf.  Cod.  Th.  iii. 
5, 11),  was  altered  by  a  constitution  of  a.d.  472, 
and  only  simple  or  twofold  restitution,  according 
to  circumstances,  was  required  (Cod.  r.  1,  5). 
If  either  party  died  without  baring  made  default 
in  the  agreement  to  marry,  the  arrae  were  re- 
turned (Cod.  r.  1,  3).  [H.  J.  R.] 

ABBHEPHOltL^L  (rit  iopn<t>6pia,  ^  ippti- 
^opla,  V.  L.  and  S.),  a  festirai  which,  according 
to  the  various  ways  in  which  it  is  written  (for  we 
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find  iptrrj^Spta  or  ipfni^>6pia)j  is  attributed  to 
different  deities.  The  first  form  is  derived  from 
Appftiroy  and  thus  would  indicate  a  festiiMl  at 
which  mysterious  things  were  carried.  The  other 
name  would  point  to  Erse  or  Uerse,  a  daughter 
of  Oecrops,  whose  worship  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  Athena.  And  there  is,  indeed, 
sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  the  festival 
was  solemnised,  in  a  higher  sense,  in  honour  of 
Athena.  (^Etym.  M,  s.  v.  * Appnfi^Spoi,)  It  was  held 
at  Athens,  in  the  month  of  Skirophorion.  Four 
girls,  of  between  seven  and  eleven  years  (^pi}- 
ip6potj  4p<njif>6poif  ippn^Spoii  Aristoph.  Lysist, 
642),  were  selected  every  year  by  the  king  archon 
from  the  most  distinguished  families,  two  of  whom 
Superintended  the  weaving  of  the  sacred  peplos 
of  Athena,  which  was  begun  on  the  last  day  of 
Pyanepsion  (Suid.  5.  v,  XaAiccIa) ;  the  two  others 
had  to  carry  the  mysterious  aud  sacred,  vessels 
of  the  goddess  to  the  Acropolis.  These  latter 
remained  there  a  whole  year,  either  in  the 
Parthenon  or  some  adjoining  building  (Harpo* 
crat.  8.  V.  AttTyo^6pos :  Pans.  i.  27,  §  4) ;  and 
when  the  festival  commenced,  the  priestess  of 
the  goddess  placed  vessels  upon  their  heads,  the 
contents  of  which  were  neither  known  to  them 
nor  to  the  priestess.  With  these  they  descended 
to  a  natural  grotto  within  the  district  of  Aphro* 
dite  in  the  gardens.  Here  they  deposited  the 
sacred  vessels,  and  carried  back  something  else, 
which  was  covered  and  likewise  unknown  to  them. 
After  this  the  girls  were  dismissed,  and  others 
were  chosen  to  supply  their  place  in  the  acro- 
polis. The  girls  wore  white  rubes  adorned  with 
gold,  which  wera  left  for  the  goddess;  and  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  cakes  was  baked  for  them.  To  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  festival,  a  peculiar  liturgy 
was  established,  called  aopnipopla.  All  other 
details  concerning  this  testivai  are  unknown. 
(Comp.  C.  F.  Hermann,  Gottesd,  Alterth.  §  61,  n.  9; 
A.  Mommsen,  Heortologiey  p.  443  ff.)        [L.  S.3 

ARBOGA'TIO.    iADOPTio.] 

A'RTABA  (iipT<ififi\  a  Persian  measure  of 
capacity,  principally  used  as  a  corn-measure, 
which  contained,  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  192^ 
1  medimnus  and  3  choenices  (Attic),  i.e.  51 
choenices  =  102  Roman  sextarii  =  12}  gallons 
nearly;  but,  according  to  Suidas,  Hesychius, 
Polyaenus  (^Strat.  iv.  3,  32),  and  Epiphanius 
(^Pond.  24),  only  1  Attic  medimnus =96  sex- 
tarii =12  gallons  nearly  :  the  latter  is,  however, 
only  an  approximate  value.  There  was  an 
Egyptian  measure  of  the  same  name,  of  which 
there  were  two  sorts,  the  old  and  the  new 
artaba  (Didymus,  c.  19;  cf.  c.  21).  The 
old  artaba  contained  4J  Roman  modii  =  72 
sextarii =9  gallons  nearly,  according  to  most 
writers ;  but  Galen  (c.  5)  makes  it  exactly 
5  modii.  It  was  about  equal  to  the  Attic 
metretes ;  and  it  was  half  of  the  Ptolemaic 
medimnus,  which  was  to  the  Attic  medimnus  as 
3  :  2.  The  later  and  more  common  Egyptian 
artaba  contained  3^  modii  =  53)  sextarii  = 
about  6}  gallons,  which  is  so  nearly  the  half  of 
the  Persian,  that  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  in 
reality  it  was  the  half.  It  was  equal  to  the 
Olympic  cubic  foot.  (Rhemn.  Fann.  Carmen  de 
Pond,  et  Mens,  v.  89,  90 ;  Hieron.  ad  Execk.  5 ; 
Bdckh,  Metrolog,  Untersuch.  pp.  242,  &c.,  285 ; 
PubL  Econ.ofAth,  p.  93,  2nd  ed. ;  Wnrm,  de 
Pond.^  &c  p.  133;  Hultsch,  Metrol,  pp.  275, 
284  f.)  [P.  S.] 


ARTIFICES 

ARTEMI'SIA  (ipTtfiiffia),  great  festivals 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Artemis  in  various  parts 
of  Greece,  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  We  find 
one  mentioned  at  Syracuse  in  honour  of  Artemis 
Potamia  and  Soteria  (Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  12).  It 
lasted  three  days,  which  wei*e  principally  spent  in 
feasting  and  amusements  (Liv.  xxv.  23;  Plut. 
Marcell.  18).  Bread  was  offered  to  her  under 
the  name  of  Aoxta  (Hesych.  s.  v.).  But  similar 
festivals  occur  in  many  other  places  in  Greece, 
as  at  Delphi,  where,  according  to  Hegesander 
(Athen.  vii.  p.  325),  they  offered  to  the  goddess 
a  mullet  on  this  occasion ;  because  it  appeared 
to  hunt  and  kill  the  sea-hare,  and  thus  bore 
some  resemblance  to  Artemis,  the  huntress.  The 
same  name  was  given  to  the  festivals  of  Artemis 
in  Cyrene  and  Ephesus,  though  in  the  latter 
place  the  goddess  was  not  the  Grecian  Artemis, 
but  a  deity  of  Eastern  origin.  (Dionys.  iv.  25 ; 
Achill.  Tat.  vi.  4,  vii.  12,  viii.  17;  Xenoph. 
Ephes.  i.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTIAZEIN.  [ParImpar.] 
ARTIFICES.  It  is  proposed  in  thU  article  to 
touch  on  the  general  condition  of  the  artisans  ia 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  estimation  in  which 
they  were  held,  without  treating  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers,  or  going  into  the  special 
technical  details  of  the  different  manu&ctarcs. 
For  the  latter,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
articles  treating  of  the  separate  trades. 

I.  Greek.— Among  the  Homeric  Greeks  we 
find  gods  and  heroes  engaged  on  the  works  of 
artisans.  Thus  Hephaestus  himself  works  at 
the  forge  (//.  xvui.  371),  and  Athena  at  the 
loom  (II.  viii.  386).  Odysseus  makes  his  own 
bed  {Od.  xxiii.  189),  Arete  spins  (Od.  vL  306), 
and  Nausicaa  washes  her  own  clothes  (Od.  vi. 
31).  This  shows  that  much  was  done  in  the 
family  which  in  later  times  would  have  been 
the  work  of  slaves  or  hired  workmen.  But  in 
Homeric  times  there  were  professional  artisans 
who  worked  for  the  people,  dtifiiotpyolf — a  term 
which  probably  comprised  all  kinds  of  artisans, 
and  not  merely  the  few  mentioned  as  examples 
in  Od.  xvii.  384;  viz.  physicians,  soothsayers, 
shipwrights,  and  singers.  Some  acquired  loch 
reputation  that  they  used  to  be  "called  in'' 
(fcoAcrv,  Od  i.  416,  xvii.  382— the  regular  term) 
from  their  town  (j&K\o$€y)  to  another.  They 
were  free  Greeks,  not  barbarians  (cf.  e.g.  Jl- 
vii.  221),  not  forming  anything  like  a  caste,  of 
which  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  in  Homer. 
They  appear  to  have  been  remunerated  gene- 
rally by  a  feast  (Od.  xv.  506  ;  cf.  //.  xvui.  558X 
though  the  **  cnlled-in  "  artisans  may  have  also 
received  presents  as  ^4yoi.  They  almost  always 
belonged  to  the  lower  classes  Oc^f"*'*)'  W°^^ 
was  no  shame  at  that  period ;  idleness  was 
shame  (Hes.  Op.  301).  (On  the  Homeric  work- 
men generally,  see  Riedenauer,  Handvoerk  und 
Handvcerker  in  den  homer Uchen  Zeiten,  1873; 
Buchholz,  JDie  homerischen  Healienj  ii.  1,  27  ff., 
1881). 

The  patriarchal  times  gave  place  to  a  period 
of  unrest  while  Greece  "  was  moving  about  and 
settling  itself"  (Thuc.  i.  12).  During  this 
period  the  warriors  were  everything ;  the  arti- 
sans were  of  small  account.  These  latter  camo 
to  be  looked  down  on,  as  they  are  in  every 
military  society.  Accordingly,  when  the  aristo- 
cratically governed  Dorians  took  possesion  of 
Laconia,  they  made  the  perioeci  and  the  slares 
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practiw  all  the  manaal  arts.      An  artisan  could 
not  be  a  citizen ;  nor  coold  a  citizen  learn  a 
mannal  art.     The  allies  were  almost  all  artisans 
(we  the  story  in  Plat.  Ages.  26).    Similarly,  the 
Thespians   did  not  allow  their   citizens  to  be 
either  mechanics  or  agricultural  labourers,  and 
were  accordingly    Tery    poor,   says   Heraclides 
PoDticos  (^De  polit.  Grace.  43).     In  other  aristo- 
cTstical  communities  the  laws  were  not  so  strict. 
If  a  man  had  ceased  to  be  a  mechanic  for  ten 
rears  at  Thebes,  he  was  eligible  for  magistracies 
(Artst.  Pol.  Tii.  (ti.)  7,  §  5,  compared  with  iii. 
3, 1  4).      Still  less  strict  were  the  timocratical 
and  democratical  communities;   least  strict  of 
all  the   Corinthians   (Herod,  ii.  167).      Mann- 
£ictore  involves  work  and  brings  wealth,  and 
wcrk  and  wealth  make  a  state  in  peace  contented 
sad  happy.    The  Athenian  legislators  knew  this, 
az^  enacted   that  CTcry  father  should  have  his 
S431  taught  a  trade,  or  else  the  son  should  not 
be  under  any  obligations  towards  him(Plut.  Sol. 
22);    anyone    vrho    had    no    visible    means  of 
support,  and    yet    was   idle,  was  liable   to   an 
ofTULS  ypa^,  **  a  law  with  which  we  can  find 
so  fault**     (Herod,   ii.   177);    citizenship  was 
«iered  to  strangeiv  who  were  skilled  as  ai-tisans 
and  were  willing  to  settle  at  Athens  (Plut.  Sol. 
24).     Themistocles    advised   the   people  to   en- 
courage the   artisans  by  freeing  them  from  all 
tzibate  (Diod.  Sic  xi.  43).     Any  one  abusing 
another  on  account  of  his  trade  was  liable  to  a 
merropias  8/ki|  (Dem.  c.  Fuhul.  p.  1308,  §  30). 
Th^  latter  enaclment  gives  a  very  clear  hint 
as  to  the  way  artisans  were  regarded,  even  in 
democratic  A&ens.     They  were  recognised  and 
p-*6teeted  by   the  law,  had  a  share  in  the  de- 
IdKrations  of  the  assembly  (Aeschin.  Timor ch. 
§27  ;    Thnc  iL  40 ;  Xeu.  Mem.  iii.  7,  §  6),  but 
looked  down  upon  by  the  upper  classes,  and  so 
sofiered  in  general  repute,  as  they  did  in  all 
^fccient  states  (Herod,  ii.  167).     Leisure  (itpyia), 
they  considered  with  Socrates,  was  the  sister  of 
Freedom  (Ael.  Var,  Hist.  x.  14) ;  but  work  was 
to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  escape  from  poverty 
(Thuc  ii.  40).   Thus  in  Macedonian  times,  when 
Athens   became  poor,  we  find  many  even  of  the 
free  women  turning  to  menial  occupations,  such 
as  nurses   and    mowers  and   vintagers    (Dem. 
c  E^ml.  p.  1313,  §  57).    Phaenarete,  the  mother 
of  Socrates,  had  been  a  midwife  (Plat.  Theaet. 
149  A^   According  to  genuine  Greek  minds,  such 
as  Plato's,  no  native  should  engage  in  the  em- 
ployments of  artisans  (jlhtfiiovfrynca  rtxtf^/JMra) ; 
he  has  quite  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  maintain 
and    further   the  honour  of  the  state  (Legg. 
846  X>y,     Aristotle  holds  similar  views  {Pol.  iii. 
31,  §  2^      Phaleas  of  Chalcedon  in  his  consti- 
tnlaon    allowed  no  artisans  except  slaves    be- 
looging    to  the  state  (Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  4,  §  13). 
The  Greeks  had  many  reasons  for  this  contempt 
ivr  manufincturing  industry.    Mechanical  labour 
(fict^aturia,   properly  labour    over    a    furnace, 
Suidaa  a.  r.)  prevents  the  full  development  of 
the  body,  ana  consequently  of  the  mind,  owing 
hath   to  the  sedentary  and  confined  nature  of 
the  various  employments  and  to  the  want  of 
leisure    they   entail.     The  mechanics  are  thus 
Qxiable  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  their  friends 
er   of  tlie  state  (Xen.  Oec  4,  §  2 ;  Aristot.  Pol. 
▼.  (viiL)  2,  §  1).    Again,  even  the  free  artisans 
were  in  a  manner  slaves  to  their  employers  for 
their  hire ;  and  as  most  -of  the  artisans  were 


either  actually  slaves  or  strangers  (Aristot.  Pol. 
iii.  3,  §  2),  all  came  to  be  regarded  together  as 
forming  one  class,  viz.   fidycanroi  (also   called 

Xpfiputricrrai).  For  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind  that  the  greater  mass  of  the  artisans  were 
foreigners  (jieroucoi)  or  slaves;  in  the  list  of 
workmen  at  the  Erechtheum  (C.  I.  A.  i.  324)  the 
foreigners  are  twice  as  numerous  as  the  citizens. 

What  is  most  remarkable  to  us  in  the  low 
opinion  of  the  ancients  with  regard  to  manual 
labour  is  that  they  made  no  radical  distinction 
between  the  artist  and  the  artisany  as  long  as 
both  took  pay  for  their  services.  No  doubt 
Phidias  was  thought  more  of  than  a  fuller; 
but  still  even  the  greatest  statuary  or  painter, 
if  he  took  pay,  was  regarded  even  till  the  latest 
times  as  a  fidvavaos  Ktd  x^'P^^^^  ^^^  &iroxei- 
pofilorros.  See  the  striking  speeches  of  Statuary 
CEpfMyXwpticfi)  and  Culture  (XlaiScfa)  in  Lu- 
cian's  Somniumy  6-9,  the  whole  tone  of  which 
dialogue  is  most  instructive.  (Cf.  Plut.  Praccept. 
reip.  ger.  5,  7=ii.  80G.)  Aristotle,  too,  depre- 
cates professional  skill  being  displayed  in  music 
{Pol.  V.  (viii.)  6,  §  2,  3).  If,  however,  the  artist 
took  no  pay,  this  raised  him  in  public  estimation : 
e.g.  Polygnotus,  who  painted  the  Stoa  Poeciie 
gratis  (Plut.  Cim.  4).  How  one  who  took  money 
for  services  was  in  a  manner  lowered  in  social 
estimation  may  be  felt  from  the  way  professional 
athletes  are  still  regarded. 

Such  states  as  Phocis  and  Locris  deserve  a 
passing  notice.  They  were  poor  and  had  for 
a  long  time  no  slaves,  so  that  all  the  artisans 
were  citizens.  We  hear  that  they  strenuously 
resisted,  as  depriving  them  of  their  daily  breadf^ 
a  capitalist  Mnason,  who  wanted  to  compete 
against  them  with  slave  labour  on  an  extensive 
scale  (Athen.  vi.  p.  264  d) ;  for,  says  Athenaeus, 
it  was  customary  for  the  younger  to  help  the 
elder  in  their  different  houses. 

This  leads  us  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  whether  there  were  any  castes  of 
artisans  among  the  Greeks  as  there  were  among 
the  Egyptians.  We  may  say  generally  that 
there  were  not  (cf.  Grote,  iii.  p.  51),  though  we 
occasionally  meet  with  something  like  them: 
thus  the  functions  of  the  heralds,  fiute-players, 
and  cooks  were  hereditary  in  certain  families  at 
Sparta  (Herod,  vi.  60).  The  sculptors  at  Athens 
called  themselves  Daedalidae  (Plat.  Euthyphr. 
11  C);  and  some  priesthoods  appear  to  have 
been  confined  to  certain  families,  the  Eteobutadae 
at  Athens  (Aeschin.  de  Fals.  Leg.  47,  §  155),  the 
Telliadae  and  lamidae  in  Elis  (Herod,  ix.  37, 33). 
But  by  an  individual  member  of  a  family  holding 
a  priesthood  that  family  was  not  rendered  holy 
or  separated  from  the  rest.  (On  the  absence  of 
castes  in  Greece,  see  especially  Drumann,  Arbei" 
ter,  §  6.)  Neither  did  the  trades  form  corpora- 
tions till  late  in  Roman  times  and  under  Roman 
influence.  The  artisans  appear  to  have  had 
partners,  avvepyol  {C.  I.  A.  i.  324,  p.  173),  and 
apprentices  (jjMdrjral,  Plat.  Meno,  90  D).  But,, 
besides  these  small  artisans,  we  find  large  work- 
shops {ipyaffT-fipta),  the  owners  of  which, 
managed  them  bv  foremen  {tpryoiv  itrnrrdTaiy 
MrpoTotf  rny^iiovts  rov  ipyoffrrjpiov)  taken 
from  among  their  slaves  or  freedmcn  (Dem. 
c  Aphob.  819,  §  24 ;  Aeschin.  Tim.  14,  §  97).  In 
the  two  factories  of  the  father  of  Demosthenes 
there  were  fifty-two  slaves  (Dem.  c.  Aphob.  816, 
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§§  II,  12);  and  Lysias  and  his  brother  Polem- 
arch  us  hiid  a  shield-factory  with  120  slaves 
(Lys.  contra  Eratoath,  §§  8,  19).  Thus  the 
establishments  do  not  appear  to  have  been  large. 
The  work  of  the  slaves  in  them  was  probably 
severe.  Most  of  the  20,000  slaves  who  deserted 
in  the  Decelean  war  to  the  Spartans  were  x*'* 
p<yr4xi^0A  (Thuc.  vii.  27).  The  owners  of  these 
workshops  were  generally  considered  highly 
respectable  members  of  society ;  the  futhei* 
of  Demosthenes  was  something  more  than  one 
of  the  middle^lass  citizens  (jUrplwVy  Dem.  cU 
Cor,  p.  228,  §  10),  yet  was  called  **a  cutler" 
(Mayor  on  Juv.  x.  130);  and  we  may  well 
suppose  that  some  of  the  tanners,  cobblers,  lamp- 
makers,  &C.  satirized  by  Aristophanes,  were 
owners  of  such  factories  (cf.  Hermann-Bliimner, 
Privatalterthumery  399,  notes  2,  3).  The  workers 
in  these  factories  were  mostly  slaves,  though 
sometimes  no  doifbt  day-labourers  were  hired 
(0^cf,  fuffOorroCy  Indeed,  there  was  Hot  much 
difference  between  the  condition  of  slaves  and 
^uch  artisans:  Aristotle  {Pol.  iii.  3,  §  3)  says, 
ol  fj^v  ivl  Kftrouffyovtrr€s  rit  roteuha  8oGXoi,  ol 
a  Koitm  fiiyauaoi  koI  9^«5.  Masters,  too,  often 
ailuwed  their  slaves  to  be  hired.  These  day- 
liibuurers  were  sometimes  called  at  Athens 
KoKcgyiTcUf  as  the  place  where  they  congregated 
for  hire  was  the  Ko\uphs  iv  rp  kyop^.  xapk  rh 
EupviToiccioy  (Poil.  vii.  133).  The  united  artisans 
celebrated  the  festival  of  the  Chalkoa  in  honour 
of  Athena  and  Hephaestus  (A.  Mommsen,  Meort- 
ologie^  313  full.).  On  manufactories  in  Greece, 
see  Drumann,  op,  cit,  §  11. 

The  state  interfered  very  little  with  the 
artisans.  They  appear  to  have  sometimes 
removed  unsanitary  factories,  e.g.  tanneries  out- 
side the  walls  (Artem.  Oneirocr.  i.  53) ;  and  at 
Sybaris,  noisy  ones  (Athen.  xii.  518  c).  We  find 
at  Paros  the  agoranomi  seeing  that  fair  contracts 
were  enforced  between  employer  and  em))loyed 
(see  the  important  inscription  in  honour  of 
CJillus  at  Paros  in  Rangabe,  Antiq.  helUn.  ii.  366 
if.).  There  are  stray  allusions  to  h  x**p»^^ioy 
or  tax  on  trades  generally  (Aristot.  Occ,  ii.  1,  4, 
and  (7.  /.  G.  4863  b).  Each  man  was  allowed 
to  exercise  as  many  trades  as  he  liked,  though 
Plato  {Legg,  846  £)  would  not  have  tolerated  it ; 
yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  extension  of  the 
principle  of  division  of  labour  (cf.  Xen.  Mem,  ii. 
7,  6)  must  have  practically  limited  the  exercise 
of  more  businesses  than  one.  We  have  allusions 
to  patents  for  discoveries  (Athen.  xii.  521  d);  and 
to  the  selling  of  good-will  (Lys.  pro  Inval.  §  6). 
The  rates  of  wages  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing:— Farm-labourei,  4  obols  a  day  (Lucian, 
2'im  6) ;  hodman,  3  obols  (Aristoph.  £ccL  312) ; 
stonecutter  and  such  as  worked  at  the  Erech- 
theum,  1  drachma  {C,  I,  A,  L  p.  173);  night- 
work  at  the  mill,  2  drachmas  (Athen.  iv.  p.  168). 

The  principal  works  on  the  subject  are 
Drumann,  hie  Arheiier  und  Communiaten  in 
Griechenland  und  Bom,  1860;  Frohberger,  De 
opificum  apud  veteres  Graecos  conditione,  1866 ; 
iiiichsenschiitz,  Besitz  und  Knoerb  im  Gnechi- 
schen  Alterthume,  1869,  esp.  249-292,  316-355; 
Caillemer  in  D.  and  S.,  1874 ;  Becker-G5ll,  Cha- 
rikles,  iii.  93-97  ;  Hermann-Bliimner,  Brivatal- 
ierthumcr,  §§  41,  42. 

II.  Rom  AX. — It  has  been  epigrammatically 
remarked  that  whereas  with  the  Greeks  every 
handicraft  was  an  art,  with  the  Romans  every 


iirt  was  a  handicraft.  But  both  agreed  in  look- 
ing down  on  all  manual  labour  for  hire,  whether 
art  or  handicraft.  Seneca  (EpisL  88,  18) 
hesitates  about  classing  a  painter  among  the 
praciisers  of  liberal  arts  (see  Marquardt,  Prinst- 
l^xtn^  p.  589  seq.).  For  the  distinction  of 
"  liberal "  and  "  sordid  "  or  "  common  "  (polgares) 
arts  was  that  adopted  by  the  Roman<«,  the  former 
being  those  which  involved  greater  skill  and  pro- 
duced greater  advantage,  the  latter  those  which 
requireid  mere  labour  (opera),  not  skill,  the  wages 
for  which  constituted  an  obligation  of  sltrery 
(auctoramentum  servitutis,  Cic.  Off.  i.  42,  150). 
Now  it  is  to  be  noticed,  firstly,  that  the  practical 
£oman  valued  in  any  art  the  greater  advantage, 
not  the  aesthetic  excellence,  of  what  was  produced, 
always  making  profession  before  the  people  of 
being  quite  unskilled  in  aesthetic  judgment  {e.g. 
Cic.  Verr,  ii.  35,  87);  and,  secondly,  that  the 
professors  of  the  liberal  arts  were  in  strictness 
called  artifices,  while  opifices  or  sellularii  was 
the  name  given  to  those  who  exercised  the  artes 
operoaae  or  sordidae  (Cic.  Off.  1.  c).  The 
artifices  were  painters,  sculptors,  engineers, 
architects,  musicians,  actors,  &c.  These  latter 
appear  to  have  been  specially  called  artlfitxs 
(Weissenborn  on  Livy,  v.  1,  §  5).  However,  it 
will  be  convenient  here  to  treat  of  the  whole 
class  of  what  we  call  artisans. 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  such  artisans  is 
that  king  Numa  (Plut.  Kuma,  17)  instituted 
nine  guilds:  viz.  auXiyra/,  tibicincs;  XP^O'OX^'* 
aurifices;  r4icro¥%iy  fabri ;  fia^us,  tinctorcs^  or, 
according  to  Marquardt,  fullones ;  o'KvroT6ftai, 
autores  ;  ffKvroHi^^ai,  coriarii  ;  xoi^c<^>  aerarii ; 
KtpofAais,  figuli ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  mechanics 
formed  the  ninth  collegium.  Momm5en  remarks 
{B.  H.  i.  202,  Eng.  trans.)  that  there  are  no 
workers  in  iron,  so  that  we  may  infer  that  iron 
was  a  late  introduction.  The  skilled  artisans 
no  doubt  united  in  order  to  preserve  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  art.  There  are  no  signs  of 
monopoly  by  these  guilds,  or  jirotection  in  their 
interest  (Mommsen,  /.  c).  These  collegia  re- 
mained in  existence  all  through  the  republic 

The  simplicity   of  the  early  times  and  the 
paucity  of  skilled  slaves  muat  have  caused  the 
artisans  to  be  held  at  first  in  high  esteem.    But 
of  this  they  were  deprived  by  the  Servian  timo- 
cratic    organisation,   which    excluded    artisans 
(except      the     carpenters,     coppersmiths,   and 
musicians)    from    serving    in    the    army,   not 
formally  but  practically,  because  service  was 
connected  with  a  freehold,  which  the  artisaos 
did  not  possess  (Mommsen,  /.  c).     Later  the 
increase  of  capital  in  a  few  hands  led  to  the 
employment  by   these  capitalists  of  slaves  or 
freedmen  as  artisans,  and  this  prevented  any 
middle  class  growing  up  in  Rome.     Most  of  the 
requirements  of  life  were  produced  in  this  way.  ^ 
Manufacture  was  spread  throughout  Italy.    The  j 
Ficoroni  casket   was    made   by  a  Praenestine.  i 
Cato  advises  the  Campauian  farmer  to  buy  the  i 
different  necessaries  of  his  calling  at  the  most 
various  places  (de  Be  Bustica,  135  [136]),— a 
highly  important  passage  given  by  Wordsworth, 
Fragm.  and  Specimens,  p.  334.    It  shows  that 
Mommsen,  B.  II.  ii.  379,  is  misleading.    That 
cloth-working  must  have  been  fairly  extensive  is 
to  be  inferred  from  the  frequent  mention  of  the 
fullers  in  Roman  comedy.     A  considerable  list 
of  manufacturers  may  be  seen  in  Plaut.  Awai, 
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AKTIFICES 

HL  5,  34  IT.  The  strike  of  the  tlbicinea  re- 
corded in  Lit.  ix.  30  reminds  one  of  a  modem 
trades-nnioiu  The  rate  of  wmges  appears  to 
hare  been  aboot  12  oss^s  a  day  (about  8dL)  for 
an  erdinarj  jonmeyman  laboorer  (Cic  Mosc, 
Com,  \0j  28).  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  con- 
frssed  with  Mommaen  {R.  H,  \.  203)  that  about 
tbe  state  of  trade  during  the  Republic  we  know 
aext  to  nothing. 

The  artifices^  properlr  so  called,  except  the 
aichit^rts,  came  mostly  from  Greece :  painters, 
t^.  Metrodorus  (Plin.  If.  N.  xxxv.  §  135,  who 
fires  nomerous  other  examples) ;  statuaries,  eg. 
I  P^teles  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  §  40),  Arcesilaus 
(•&.  §  156);  architects,  e.g,  Uermodorus  (Cic. 
de  Orat,  i.  14,  62);  and  for  many  more  see 
Dmmann,  Arbeiter,  §§  29,  30.  But  few  Romans 
practised  these  arts.  One  of  the  Fabian  gens 
got  the  honorary  title  of  **  Pictor  "  for  painting 
the  temple  of  Sal  us,  in  304  B.a  The  poet 
Pi^orins  was  also  celebrated  as  a  painter,  but 
after  him  the  art  was  seldom  seen  in  respectable 
bands  (^  honestis  manibus,*'  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxr. 
§^  19,  20).  See,  too,  the  scoff  of  Naerius  in 
Mommaen,  H.  ff,  ii.  478.  Spurius  Carvilins 
(CoBsnl  293  it.a)  made'a  colossal  bronze  statue 
«^f  JniHter  (Plin.  IT.  N.  xxxir.  §  43).  A  Roman 
architect,  Cossutins,  is  found  building  a  temple 
to  Honor  and  Virtus  at  Rome,  and  later  engaged 
•a  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Athens  in  170  B.C. 
(Vitrur.  TiL,  Prcf.  §  15).  That  actors  were 
tither  slares,  freedmen,  or  strangers ;  and  that, 
though  in  later  times  they  were  much  admired 
and  receired  enormous  salaries,  they  were  always 
cmsidered  unworthy  of  citizenship,  is  well 
known  (see  Cic  Arch,  5,  10;  Tac.  Ann.  xir.  21 ; 
and  Drumann,  op.  cit,  §§31,  32).  All  the»e  pro- 
fewioos  were  to  the  Romans  mediocres  artes, 
** second-rate  arts"  (Cic  de  Orat.  i.  2,  6), 
Uciores  artes  (Cic  Brut.  1,  2). 

The  great  boon  of  the  empire  was  peace, 
ladnstry  increased  Tastly  in  all  departments. 
The  division  of  labour  was  of  the  most  extensire 
kind  ;  see,  for  example,  the  immense  number  of 
diflerent  workmen  engaged  in  the  making  of 
clothes,  as  given  in  Marquardt,  Frivatlebeny 
pp.  566-7,  and  indeed  the  whole  volume ;  also 
Friedlander,  i.*  286,  and  his  quotation  from  St. 
Ang-nstine  (^Civ.  Dei\  vii.  4).  Now  a  capital 
featare  of  the  empire  was  the  tendency  to  con- 
centrate the  different  kinds  of  handicraftsmen  in 
eoUegia.  [[COLLBGiUM.I  An  interesting  and 
foil  account  i>£  these  collegia  of  workmen,  which 
were  at  once  trades-unions  and  clubs,  insurance 
and  bnrial  societies,  is  given  in  Boissier,  La 
Mdigicn  Homaine,  ii.  238  foil.  They  were  the 
most  conservative  element  of  society.  It  was 
■uMtly  foreigners  and  freedmen  who  carried  on 
the  different  trades;  though  rich  people  and 
even  tbe  emperors  put  their  money  into  large 
businesses  (Hermann  Schiller,  Bom.  Kaiserzeit. 
424),  <^,  the  purple-manufacturers  (Marquardt, 
Privatlebenf  p.  498).  The  artisans  in  these 
large  workshops  were  slaves  or  freedmen 
(Friedllnder,  i.*  285,  291).  The  working 
dress  of  the  lower  orders  appears  to  have  been 
the  tunica  (Hor.  I^p.  L  7,  65).  The  copper- 
smiths used  to  wear  a  cap  and  apron:  in\(ou 
KttL  -rtpltmfia  (Epictet.  Diatrib,  iv.  8,  16>  A 
considerable  contempt,  natural  in  a  slave  state, 
hung  round  the  exercise  of  trade :  at  Tarsus  we 
find  a  number  of  the  small  artisans  ^  outside  the 
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state  "(Dio  Chrys.  vol.  ii.  43  and  45,  Reiske). 
This  contempt  did  not  merely  attach  to  trade, 
but  also  to  what  we  call  art :  see  Sen.  Ep.  88, 
18,  and  also  ap.  Lactant.  Inst,  il.  2,  14,  *' simul- 
acra deorum  venerantur  .  . .  fabros  qui  ilia 
fecere  contemnunt."  The  technical  skill  and 
inventiveness  of  several  of  the  artisans  was  of  the 
highest  order,  details  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  articles  treating  of  the  different  handicrafts. 

The  trades  were  sometimes  taxed.  Caligula 
exacted  one-eighth  of  their  gains  from  the  porters 
(Suet.  Calig.  40).  Alexander  Severus,  and 
apparently  before  him  Antoninus  Pius  (Justin 
Martyr,  Apol.  i.  27),  laid  a  tax  on  several  classes 
of  artisans, — hraccariij  linteones,  vitrariiypellionesy 
claustrariiy  argentarii,  aurifices — mostly  makers 
of  articles  of  luxury.     (Lampr.  Alex.  ^Ser.  24.) 

In  post-Diocletian  times  all  artisans  were 
scheduled  and  formed  in  each  community  a  cor- 
poration. Each  corporation  ])aid  a  fixed  tax, 
called  lustraiis  collatio  (Cod.  Theod.  xiii.  1 ;  and 
especially  Marquardt,  v.  230).  During  the 
same  period  the  lower  class  of  artisans  and 
traders  was  organised  into  the  'Colleoiati, 
while  a  number  of  artifices  by  a  law  of  Constan- 
tine  obtained  special  exemption  from  all  state  bur- 
den5,  in  order  that  they  might  have  more  time 
to  apply  themselves  each  to  his  special  art  and 
to  teach  it  to  their  sons  (Cod.  Theod.  xiii.  4,  2 ; 
Cod.  Just.  X.  66).  In  the  schedule  to  this  law, 
which  enumerates  thirty-five  different  kinds 
of  artisans  concerned,  architects,  physicians, 
painters,  sculptors,  goldsmiths,  fullers,  potters, 
&c,  all  appear  to  be  on  an  equality.  Special 
immunities,  too,  are  granted  to  architects, 
engineers,  builders  and  painters  (see  the  whole 
title  Cod.  Theod.  xiii.  4,  ^'De  excusationibus 
artificum ").  Compare,  for  similar  immuni- 
ties granted  to  military  artisans.  Dig.  50,  6,  7 
(6).  The  idea  was  that  the  artisans  were  not 
rich  enough  to  undertake  munera  patrimonii; 
but  if  the  artisan  or  manufacturer  grew  rich,  he 
became  liable  (Dig.  27,  1,  17,  2). 

Besides  Drumann,  op.  ctl.,  see  Mommsen's 
Roman  History;  KriedKander's  Sitttngeschichte 
Roms,  especially  i.^  284  ff. ;  Marquardt's 
Privatleben;  Lange,  Rimische  AlterthUmer,  i,* 
247,  470,  506,  ii.»  28,  &c. ;  Humbert  in  D.  and 
S.,  s.  V.  Artifices;  and  E.  Wezel,  De  opificio 
opificihusque  apxtd  veteres  Romanos,  Berlin, 
1881.  PL.  C.  P  T 

ARTYNOI  or  ARTYNAI  (Jkpivvoi  or 
iLprvvcu),  a  sort  of  council  at  Argos  and  Epi- 
daurus  inside  the  governing  aristocracy.  Tikis 
latter  consisted  of  180  at  Epidaurus  (Plut. 
Quaest.  Qraec.  init.  =  ii.  291)  and  80  for  Argos 
(Thuc.  V.  47).  The  artynoi  were  a  deliberative 
(iBovXcvro/,  Plut  /.  c.)  and,  as  their  name  indi- 
cates, an  executive  body.  They  swear  to  the 
peace  between  Athens,  Argos,  Mantinea,and  Elis 
in  420  B.C.  (Thuc  /.  c).  Arnold  on  this  passage 
quotes  Miiller,  Dorier,  ii.  140,  who  supposes 
that  the  kprvvai  succeeded  to  the  civil  powers 
of  the  kings  as  the  orpcpniyol  succeeded  to  their 
military  authority.  The  kptrvr^o  at  Thera 
(C.  /.  w.  2448,  iv.  fin.)  seems  to  have  been  a 
financial  magistrate — vpdicrwp  Kal  rafiias,  says 
Boeckh.  (See  on  the  iprwoij  Schumann,  Ant. 
i.  p.  136,  E.  T.)  [L  C.  P.] 

ARUltA  (Apoupa),  a  Greek  measure  of  sur- 
face, which  would  appear,  from  its  name,  to  have 
been  originally  the  chief  land-measure. 
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Herodotm  (ii.  163)  mentions  a  measare  of  the 
same  name,  which  b  almost  certainly  identical. 
He  sajs  that  it  is  a  hundred  Egyptian  cubits  in 
erery  direction.  Now  the  Egyptian  cubit  con- 
tained nearly  17  f  inches  (Hussey,  Ancient 
Weights,  &c.  p.  237) ;  therefore  the  square  of 
100  X 17 J  inches,  i.e.  nearly  148  feet,  gives  ap- 
proximately the  number  of  square  feet  (English) 
in  the  arura,  viz.  21,904.  (Wurm,  (fe  Fond, 
isc  p.  94.)  The  different  estimate  of  Suidas, 
making  it  the  fourth  part  of  the  T\40por  or  2500 
square  Greek  feet,  is  erroneous  (Hultsch,  Metrol. 
p.  38,  n.  4 ;  p.  284).  [P.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

ARUSPEX.    [Harpspex.] 

AR  VAXES  FRATRES.  The  Fratres  Ar- 
vales  formed  a  college  or  company  of  priests, 
twelve  in  number,  and  were  so  called,  according 
to  Varro  (de  Ling.  Lai,  r.  85,  Miiller),  from 
offering  public  sacrifices  for  the  fertility  of  the 
fields.  That  they  were  of  extreme  antiquity  is 
proved  by  the  legend  which  refers  their  institu- 
tion to  Romulus,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  when 
his  nurse  Acca  Larentia  lost  one  of  her  twelve 
sons,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  adopted  by  her  in 
his  place,  aud  called  himself  and  the  remaining 
eleven  "  Fratres  Arvales."  (Gell.  vi.  7,  quot- 
ing Masurius  Sabinus,  a  writer  of  the  age  of 
Tiberius.)  We  also  find  a  college  called  the 
Sodales  Titii ;  aud  as  the  latter  were  confessedly 
of  Sabine  origin,  and  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  the  Sabine  religious  rites  (Tac. 
Ann,  i.  53),  there  is  some  plausibility  in  the  sup- 
position of  Niebuhr  {Bom,  Hist,  i.  303),  that 
these  colleges  corresponded  one  to  the  other ; 
the  Fratres  Arvales  being  connected  with  the 
Latin,  and  the  Sodales  Titii  with  the  Sabine 
element  of  the  Roman  state,  just  as  there  were 
two  colleges  of  the  Luperciy — namely,  the  Fabii 
and  the  QuinctHii,  the  former  of  whom  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Sabines.  But  too  little  is 
really  known  of  the  Sodales  Titii  to  warrant  us 
in  assuming  this  parallelism  ;  and  against  it  are 
the  title  Fratres  borne  by  the  Arvales  alone 
among  Roman  priesthoods,  the  obvious  connexion 
of  their  name  with  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  and 
the  absence  of  any  gentile  or  tribal  associa- 
tions. Accordingly,  Niebuhr*s  conjecture  has 
been  silently  dropjied  by  the  latest  authorities 
on  the  subject  (Rein,  ap.  Pauly,  i.'  s.  v.;  De  la 
Berge,  ap.  D.  and  S. ;  Marquardt,  vi.  427). 

The  otfice  of  the  Fratres  Arvales  was  for  life, 
and  was  not  taken  away  even  from  an  exile  or 
captive.  They  wore,  as  a  badge  of  office,  a 
chaplet  of  ears  of  com  {spicea  corona)  fastened 
on  their  heads  with  a  white  band  (infula). 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  §  6.)  These  passages,  with  a 
single  reference  in  MiDucius  Felix  {Oct.  c  25), 
comprise  all  the  extant  notices  of  the  Fratres 
Arvales  in  the  ancient  writers ;  and  the  name  of 
the  Dea  Dia  whom  they  worshipped  is  not  even 
mentioned.  But  the  fortunate  discovery  of  a 
large  number  of  inscriptions  has  placed  the 
locality  of  their  sanctuary  beyond  a  doabt,  and 
has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  their  constitution 
and  ceremonial  as  well  as  on  that  of  other 
Roman  priesthoods.  In  the  Vigna  Ceccarell**  *^ 
a  place  quaintly  called  Affoga  TAsino  a  1*^^^® 
beyond  the  fifth  milestone  on  the  Via  Portae***^'* 
inscriptions  upon  stone  tablets  have  hft«  /v>und 
at  intervals  from  1570  to  the  r^r^^  I^klO^y 
which  suflSciently  identify  that  spot  ^^^^  vC" 
of  the  Dea  Dia  vhere  the  chief  f^^/f  tfce  g^ 
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Arvales  was  held.  By  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  sixty-seven  documents  had  been  re- 
covered, and  these  were  published  with  a  valua- 
ble commentary,  not  yet  superseded  as  a  store- 
house  of  knowledge  on  Roman  antiquities,  by 
Gaetano  Marini,  Rome,  1795,  2  vols.  4to.  Id 
1867  more  systematic  excavations  were  under- 
taken with  the  aid  of  funds  supplied  by  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Prussia,  and  the  results  were 
given  to  the  world  by  Henzen,  the  continuntor 
of  Orelli's  Inscriptions,  in  the  works  mentioned 
at  the  end  of  this  article.  We  have  now  tlie 
acta  or  protocols  of  ninety-six  annual  meetings 
of  the  college,  ranging  in  date  from  a.d.  14,  the 
last  year  of  Augustus,  to  241,  in  the  reign  of 
Gordian ;  besides  a  number  of  fragments  found 
at  various  times  in  Rome  itself.  From  these  we 
are  able  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  officers  of  the 
college,  the  ceremonies  they  performed,  and  the 
mode  of  filling  up  vacancies  in  their  body.  Some 
of  these  minutes  of  proceedings,  as  they  may  be 
called,  are  much  fuller  than  others,  the  most 
important  being  that  of  218,  the  first  year  of 
Elagabalus,  which  includes  the  celebrated  Hymn. 
The  passage  in  Varro  being  the  only  mention 
of  the  Arvales  that  dates  from  republican  times, 
it  is  a  highly  probable  conjecture  that  this  may 
have  been  one  of  the  obsolete  or  half-forgotten 
cults,  several  of  which,  we  know,  were  revived 
by  Augustus.  It  has  further  been  suggested 
that  the  absence  of  all  records,  either  in  literatnre 
or  inscriptions,  later  than  the  age  of  Gordian, 
points  to  a  sudden  suppression  of  the  college 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  Marini,  favoured  by  Sig. 
de'  Rossi  and  M.  de  la  Berge  {ap.  D.  and  S.): 
Marquardt,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  it 
shared  in  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  pagan 
riteff  and  died  out  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  sacrificium  Deae  Diae  in  luco  is 
named  in  the  law  of  Constantius  and  Constans, 
about  346,  which,  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
amusements,  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  temples  as  had  gnmes  connected  with  them. 
In  382,  by  a  decree  of  Gratian,  the  disestablish- 
ment of  all  pagan  worships  was  completed,  and 
their  remaining  endowments  confiscated. 

The  regular  number  of  brethren  was  twelve, 
as  the  legend  indicates ;  the  attendance  at  the 
annual  meetings,  as  shown  by  the  inscriptions, 
varies  between  three  and  nine.  An  exception 
occurs  early  in  the  reign  of  Nero ;  in  the  year 
57  twelve  fratres  met,  exclusive  of  the  emperor, 
who  was  also  a  member  according  to  the  in- 
variable practice,  and  in  this  instance,  it  would 
appear,  a  supernumerary.  From  the  time 
of  Augustus  it  had  become  usual  to  appoint 
princes  of  the  imperial  family  as  extra  members 
of  the  most  dignified  priestly  colleges  (Die 
Cass.  li.  20).  Vacancies  as  they  occurred  were 
filled  up  by  cooptation,  originally  free,  but  under 
the  empire  usually  controlled  by  an  imperial 
rescript  indicating  the  person  to  be  elected,  like 
the  conge  d^dire  of  motiern  times.  Thus  under 
Hadrian  we  find  the  formula,  in  the  acta  of  the 
years  118  and  120,  ex  litterisimperatoris  fratrem 
Arvalem  cooptarunt.  For  the  purpose  of  an 
election  the  brethren  met  on  the  summons  of 
the  magister  in  the  Regia,  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  that  of  Divus  Julius,  or  latterly  in  the 
I  temple  of  Concord ;  and  the  votes  were  given  in 
1  writing  {per  tahellas).    The  newly  elected  mem- 
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ber  was  soleznnlr  "  admitted  "  by  the  magUter^ 
for  which  the  phrase  used  is  ad  sacra  vocat, 

Uke  most   Ronuui  coUegiOy  the  Arrales  had 
their  pieadiog   officer  called  tnagister,  elected 
annnalij  in   the  grore  of  the  Dea  Dia  on  the 
£ecoDd  or  great  day  of  the  May  festival,  but  not 
coming  into  odke  until  the  ITth  of  December 
fbUowing:  a  Satumaiibus  primis  ad  Saturnalia 
seamda  is  the  oft-recurring  formula.    The  pro* 
magv^er,  who  acted  in  the  absence  of  the  magister 
{»ce  ftagcHs  magisiri),  appears   to  have  been 
nominated  by  him  for  an  indefinite  period,  and 
was  not  a  regularly  elected  officer  of  the  college. 
Xext  in    importance   to  the   magister  was  the 
^iamen,  elected  annually  upon  the  same  occasion 
to  assist  in  the  sacrifices ;  he  could  xdso  be  re- 
presented    by    a  profiameny   or    by  a    member 
without  that  title  qui  vice  fiaminis  fungebatur, 
Either  of  these  dignities  was  often  conferred  by 
war  of  compliment  on  the  emperor,  who  usually 
discharged   its  duties  by  deputy ;   and  either 
might  be  re-elected,  in  consecutive  years  or  after 
an  intervaL     There  were,   besides,   four  pueri 
iayenm  patrimi  H  matrimit  senatorum  filii  (called 
alio  CamilliX   who  waited    on  the  brethren 
during  the  sacrificial  feast,-  and  shared  it  them- 
sdves  sitting  on  cathedrae^  while  their  elders  of 
course  reclined*    The  names  of  these  aUo  are 
firaad  to  be  the  same  in  i uccessive  lists  ;  and  it 
seems  that,  when  once  appointed,  they  retained 
the  poat  until  they  assumed  the  toga  viriiis  or 
kst  one  of  their  parents.     The  college  had  also 
its  staff  of  servants ;  some  servi  publici,  assigned 
to  its  use  by  the  emperor  and  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  his/amtVio,  an  aedituus  in  charge  of  the 
sacred  precinct,  and  lastly  the  calatores.     To  this 
last  c^ce  each  member  of  the  college  appointed 
oae  o{  his  own  ixeedmen,  and  they  paid,  or  their 
^trons  paid  for  them,  an  entrance  fee  or  fine 
oa  admi^on  ;  but  it  was  ruled  that  this  pay- 
xaent  was  not  to  be  exacted  more  than  once  h-om 
any  member,    if  he  had  occasion  to  appoint  a 
fr^h  attendant  (^jdacuit,  tU  cum  calator  accessio 
ut  sacerdatiSf  semel  ob  introitum  inferri  dehere^ 
Ucet  tiUus  calator  ab  eodem  sacerdote  substituerc' 
tvj  year  120).      These  details,  proved  by  the 
<>Ttant  inscriptions,  afibrd  some  curious  points  of 
resemblance  to  mediaeval  and  modem  collegiate 
organisations. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  Arvales  was  to 
celebrate  a  three  days'  festival  in  honour  of  the 
Dea  Dia,  formerly  supposed  to  be  Ceres  (Marini), 
bat  now  more  correctly  identified  with  Ops ;  the 
djrimty  of  Ceres,  as  Marquardt  observes,  not 
forming  a  part  of  the  old  Roman  worship.  This 
iestiral  was  sometimes  held  on  the  xvi.,  xiv. 
And  xin.,  s<mietimes  on  the  vi.,  iv.  and  iii. 
Kal.  Jun.,  ue.  on  the  17th,  19th,  and  20th, 
or  the  27th,  29th,  and  30th  of  May;  in 
either  instance,  it  will  be  seen,  with  a  bye-day 
between  the  first  and  second  feast  days,  while 
the  third  immediately  followed  the  second. 
The  precise  time  was  fixed  in  the  January  of  each 
year,  and  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  magister 
or  his  deputy  from  the  temple  of  Concord  on  the 
dims  Gtpitolittus.  A  rule  of  choosing  the  two 
dat»  alternately  has  been  inferred  from  the 
extant  acta,  but  there  are  many  exceptions,  and 
the  Hestirsi  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  order  of 
fcriae  camceptivae,  or  those  fixed  by  proclamation. 
Qd  the  &n%  and  last  of  the  three  days  the  college 
fljet  in  fiomei  usually  at  the  house  of  the  magister, 
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but  sometimes  also  in  Paiatio  in  templo  IHoorum  ; 
offered  fruits,  incense,  and  wine  at  sunrise  to  the 
Dea  Dia;  anointed  her  statue;  bathed,  and 
changed  the  praetexta  in  which  they  had  sacri- 
ficed for  a  white  dinner-dress  (album  cenatorium  ; 
cf.  Stntuesib).  Between  dinner  and  dessert 
(mensa  prima  and  mensa  secunda  bellariontm) 
they  rose  from  table,  reclined  on  more  magni- 
ficent couches  than  those  of  the  triclinium 
(toralibus  segmentatis),  repeated  the  offerings  of 
wine,  incense,  and  first-fruits  (fruges  libatae); 
then  divided  the  bellaria^  and  received  eachf|an 
a  sportula  or  perquisite  for  attendance.  Thn  in 
the  period  from  Trajan  to  the  Antonines  amounted 
to  100  denarii,  the  boys  receiving  25 ;  in  the 
impoverished  times  of  the  third  century  it  was 
reduced  to  25  denarii  for  members  of  the  college. 
The  acta  of  the  yeai'  218  describe  each  change 
of  seats  and  vestments,  each  washing  of  the 
hands,  with  extraordinary  minuteness ;  and,  as 
has  been  seen,  give  the  clearest  insight,  of  all 
ancient  documents,  into  the  peculiarly  cere- 
monial character  of  the  Roman  religion:  the 
details  are  here  necessarily  abridged.  Whether 
the  panes  laureati  "  touched  "  {i.e.  consecrated) 
by  the  fratres  were  common  loaves  entwined 
with  laurel  or  a  special  kind  of  fancy  bread,  is 
uncertain. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  feast,  which  was  the 
most  impoi'tant  of  the  three,  the  Arvales  assem- 
bled in  the  grove  of  Dea  Dia  already  described. 
The  acta  of  the  year  224  contain  the  curious 
expression  in  luco  Deae  Viae  via  Campana  apud 
lapidem  V. :  whereas  -there  is  no  road  known  as 
the  via  Campana,  and  the  road  on  which  the 
spot  is  actually  situated  leads  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  and  not  into  Campania.  The.  phrase, 
which  is  doubtless  of  great  antiquity,  probably 
means  "country  road"  (Feldstrasse :  Preller, 
Eiim.  Myth,  p.  425) ;  and  may  contain  a  trace 
of  the  process  by  which  the  district  round 
Rome  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Campagna, 
The  grove  included  a  circus  for  games  and  several 
temples,  among  which  the  Caesareum  or  aedicula 
of  deified  emperors  and  the  Tetrastylum  are 
mentioned ;  we  find  also  the  pavilion  or  tent 
(papilio)  of  the  master,  probably  erected  for  the 
occasion.  The  sacrifices  were  begun  early  in  the 
day  by  the  magister  or  his  deputy,  acting  alone ; 
he  first  offered  two  young  pigs  in  order  to  ex- 
piate the  unavoidable  desecration  of  the  sacred 
grove  by  the  use  of  the  axe  in  pruning  and  felling 
it*  {poroilias  piactdares  ii.  luci  coinquiendi  et 
operis  faciundi),  then  a  white  heifer  {vacca  hono" 
raria)  as  a  victim  to  the  Dea  Dia  herself!  In 
the  forenoon  he  was  joined  by  his  colleagues, 
who  breakfasted  on  the  offerings  already  made, 
and  then  proceeded  to  fresh  ceremonies.  They 
sacrificed  a  fat  lamb ;  made  nn  offering,  not 
further  described,  with  earthenware  pots  placed 
on  a  table  (m  mensa  sacntm  fecerunt  oUis) ;  sent 
out  two  of  their  number  to  collect  grains  of 
corn,  probably  from  the  crowd  collected  at  the 
temple  doors,  passed  them  on  to  one  another, 
receiving  them  in  the  left  hand  and  giving  with 
the  right,  and  finally  handed  them  to  the  at- 
tendants (ptiblicL,  sc.  stfrri) ;  placed  the  oHae  on 
the  altar,  and  then  threw  them  away  that  they 
might  not  be  used  again  (this  is  the  probable 

*  Obinquire,  to  lop  trees,  seems  connected  with  in- 
fuiiutre. 
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umovations,  have  iotrodueed  the  use  of  coined 
money,  which  waa  in  their  day  well  known  in 
Greece,  Southern  Italy,  and  Sicily.  And  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  the  Lex  Mcnenia  Sestia  of 
the  year  of  Rome  3t)2  (B.C.  452)  fines  are 
reckoned  in  oxen,  while  in  the  Lex  Jolia  Papiria 
of  324  (B.C.  430)  they  are  expressed  in  asses, 
— a  substitution  explained  by  Festus  as  arising 
from  the  introduction  between  those  dates  of 
copper  money  (Mommsen,  p.  175).  It  seems 
therefore  safe  to  assert  that  copper  took  the 
place  of  oxen  as  the  standard  of  value  at  Rome 
between  the  years  450  and  430  before  our  era. 

Mommsen  considers  these  grounds  sufficient  to 
justify  his  assertion  that  it  was  the  Decemviri 
who  introduced   a  regular   copper  coinage    at 
Rome.     Nevertheless  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  currency  introduced  by  them  was  not 
aes  rude,  which  passed  current  by  weight.     It  is 
not  likely  that  in  any  coimtry  a  currency  of 
coin  would  immediately  supersede  a  curreucy  of 
cattle.     Another  stage  would  be  sure  to  inter- 
vene, during  which  metal  would  be  accepted  by 
weight,  not  tale.     If  cattle  were  the  measure  of 
value  in  B.a  450,  it  is  not  likely  that  twenty 
years  later  would  see  the  Romans  in  possession 
of  a  complete  system  of  money.     Further,  it 
seems  impossible  to  allow  that  any  of  the  Roman 
coins,  which  have  come  down    to  us   in   such 
quantities,  can  possibly  date  from  the  5th  cen- 
tury B.C.     In  style,  in  relief,  in  type  they  seem 
to  bear  evidence  of  iirst  appearing  towards  the 
middle    of   the  4th  century.     The   prototypes 
from  which  they  are  copied  are  Greek  coins  of 
fully-developed  art.     Once  more  :  if  we  assume 
that  Rome  began  to  issue  money  in  the  middle  of 
the  5th  century,  we  must  assume  that  she  was 
quite  alone  in  doing  so  among  all  the  states  of 
Central  Italy  for  at  least  a  century.     There  is 
extant  no  aes  grave  of  Southern  Etruria,  which 
was  absorbed  by  the  Roman  state  about  D.C.  350. 
The  aes  grave  of  Luceria,  Venusia,  Hatria,  and 
other  cities  certainly  belongs  to  the  period  afler 
320,   when  those  cities   were    Roman  colonies. 
£ven  the  silver  coins  of  Etruria  are  now  only  in 
very  rare  instances  attributed  to  a  period  earlier 
than  that  of  Dionysius  of   Syracuse.     For  all 
these  reasons,  and  others  which  space  forbids  us 
to  mention,  it  seems  probable  that  the  copper 
which  was  the  standard  of  value  at  Rome  after 
the  time  of  the  Decemviri  passed  for  quite  a 
century  by  weight ;   and  that  the   coinage  of 
Rome  properly  so  called  does  not  begin  until  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century.     The  pieces  of  silver 
with  the  name  Valentia  and  the  type  of  a  sow 
which  were  formerly  ascribed  to  the  Rome  of 
Servius  Tullius,  and  other  coins  of  the   same 
style  once  accepted  as  ancient,  are  beyond  ques- 
tion mere  modern  forgeries. 

The  early  Roman  coinage  consbts  of  large 
round  heavy  lumps  of  cast  metal,  llie  type  of 
reverse  alike  of  the  as  and  of  all  its  divisions  is 
the  prow  of  a  galley,  but  each  denomination  has 
a  different  type  on  the  obverse,  together  with  an 
appropriate  mark  of  value. 

The  normal  weight  of  the  Roman  pound  was 
327  *  5  grammes,  or  5050  English  grains.  The  as 
would  therefore  originally  have  been  of  this 
weight,  and  a  few  specimens  exist  of  nearly 
full  weight.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  extant 
specimens  rarely  weigh  more  than  285  grammes, 
which  is  the  weight  of  ten  Roman  ounces,  and 


the  lower  denominations  are  commonly  light 
in  the  same  proportion.  This  fact  indicates  that 
the  standard  of  weight  for  money  underwent  a 
somewhat  rapid  reduction  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  4th  century. 

Subjoined  is  an  engraving  of  a  Roman  libral  as 
of  the  earliest  period :  the  diameter  of  the  cut 
is  half  that  of  the 
coin  itself. 

The  types  of 
these  coins  merit 
a  passing  notice. 
The  prow  which 
is  the  leading 
type  belongs  to  a 
sea-going  vessel 
of  war.  It  must 
have  been  first 
placed  on  the  coin 
at  a  time  when 
the  Romans  were 
beginning  to  pay 
great  attention  to 
naval  affairs,  pro- 
bably the  time 
when  Rome  had 
acquired  the  La- 
tin sea-board,  and 
the  second  treaty 
was  concluded 
with  Carthage. 
"  On  the  other 
side  "  (Mommsen, 
Hdnu  Mumvo.^  p. 
184)  "  are  the 
heads  of  various 


As  of  the  earliest  period. 
(British  Museum.) 


deities:  Janus  on  the  as — penes  Jantm  prima; 
Jupiter  on  the  semis — penes  Jovem  summa; 
Minerva  as  discoverer  of  numbers  twice,  on 
triens  and  uncia,  unless  indeed  one  of  these  hel- 
meted  female  heads  belongs  to  Roma ;  Hercules 
on  the  quadrans  as  preserver  and  augmenter  of 
wealth ;  Mercurius  on  the  sextans  as  patron  of 
commerce  and  voyages.**  In  the  choice  of  all 
these  types,  however,  save  the  head  of  Janus, 
Greek  influence  is  very  manifest.  The  heads  of 
the  various  deities  are  like  those  to  be  found  on 
the  Greek  coins  of  South  Italy  in  the  4th 
century. 


Denomination. 


An     •     • 

Semis  • 
Triens  . 
Quadrans 
Sextans  . 
Uncia     • 


Type. 


Head  of  Janus 
„       Jupiter 
„       Minerva 
„       Hercules 
„       Mercurius 
„       Roma  (or  *) 
Minerva)/ 


Mark  of  Value. 


I 
S 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  • 


It  was  scarcely  earlier  than  B.C.  300  when  the 
other  cities  of  Latium  followed  the  example  of 
Rome  and  issued  copper  money  of  libral  weight 
Many  series  have  come  down  to  us :  some,  as  that 
of  Hatria  (Adria)  and  that  of  Tuder,  bear  the 
name  of  the  mint-city  at  length  j  others  hare 
merely  an  initial,  or  even  no  indicatioo  to 
show  us  where  they  were  issued.  A  list  o 
them  will  be  found  in  Mommsen.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  whereas  the  asses  of  Rome  seldom 
exceed    the    weight    of  300    grammes,  »oni« 


AS 

fif  the  pieces  issued  bj  Latin  cities  and 
fiomaa  colonies  are  of  conaidenbly  higher 
standard.  One  reason  of  this  may  be  that, 
whereas  the  mooey  bearing  the  legal  type  of 
tkt  Eoauui  people  went  bj  tale  and  was  legal 
tender,  all  other  money,  at  all  events  in 
goremment  paym«its  and  receipts,  went  by 
veight  ofUj  (Lex  Rabria,  c  21-2).  Pieces  of 
tvo  asses  (dupomUus)  and  of  five  asses 
(fwfifftM)  were  also  issued  by  Roman  autho- 
zity,  although  not  probably  in  Rome  itself. 

We  add  engrarings  of  a  triens  and  a  sextans 
^  sime  state  in  Central  Italy :  in  both  cases 
the  diameter  is  half  that  of  the  coins. 


AS 
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Tneoa  and  Sextans.    (British  Mnseom.) 

^ifiDTe  arriring  at  the  vexed  question  of  the 
ledoctkms  of  the  Roman  as,  we  must  briefly 
is^teate  the  relations  which  exbted  between  the 
emier  coina^  of  Rome  and  those  of  other  parts 
cf  Italy  during  the  period  B.C.  350-270. 

To  the  north  of  Rome  the  Etruscans  had 
■defied  the  art  of  coinage,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  at  a  far  earlier  period  than  the  Latin 
nee.  Deecke  {Etruskische  Forschungen,  part  ii.) 
has  devoted  a  careful  investigation  to  the 
tjstems  of  coinage  in  use  in  Etruria  before  the 
Bomaa  conquest.  He  shows  that  there  are 
■BODg  the  Etruscan  coins  some  in  silver  of  an 

Etruscan  Money. 


Mark  of 
Yaloc. 

Wkioht  xh  Oeaiks.. 

So.  of  Librae. 

Gold. 

SUver. 

Copper. 

50 

>K 

! 

45* 

25 

Yyt^ 

!     22*5 

20 

•  • 

2?0 

12» 

XIK 

11*25 

10 

X 

9* 

135 

5 

A 

67'5 

1 

1 

13-6 

33Y6 

oSBSSB           ■         \ 

... 
... 

• . 

1687 

Triens             i 

•  • 

1125 

<2Badrans.      i 

•  •  • 

•  • 

844 
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«sriy  date,  the  relation  of  which  to  the  monetary 
staiuiazds  of  the  ancient  world  is  somewhat 
d£mbtfiiL  But  at  some  period  not  later  than 
B.C.  360  this  system  of  coinage  was  re- 


placed and  supplanted  by  that  in  use  in  Sicily. 
The  unit  of  this  coinage  is  the  lUra  or  pound  of 
copper  (which  was  in  weight  just  two-thirds  of 
the  Roman  as),  or  its  equivalent  in  silver  of  13*5 
English  grains.  In  Etrnria,  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  were  all  minted  on  thb  standard,  and  ail 
bear  marks  of  value.  In  Sicily  copper  was  but 
a  money  of  account,  but  in  Etruria  pounds  or 
librae  ofV^pper  of  full  weight  were  issued.  The 
chief  mint  cities  were — for  silver  Populonia,  and 
for  copper  Volaterrae. 

Hence  it  will  appear  that  the  proportionate 
value  of  gold  to  silver  was  15  to  1,  and  that  of 
silver  to  copper  250  to  1.  These  proportions  we 
shall  find  to  be  the  usual  ones  in  all  parts  of 
Italy,  at  this  early  period. 

But  the  coinage  of  Etruria  was  not  brought 
so  constantly  into  contact  with  that  of  Rome  as 
was  the  coinage  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Southern 
Italy.  The  mediator  between  the  Greek  silver 
and  the  Roman  copper  was  the  nummus.  The 
equivalent  in  silver  at  Rome  of  the  as,  which 
was  as  above  mentioned  practically  issued  of  the 
weight  of  10  ounces,  was  the  scruple  of  silver 
weighing  17*5  grains.  This  was  at  first  a 
money  of  account  merely,  and  not  actually 
minted  until  it  appeared  in  the  shape  of  the 
sestertius.  But  its  place  had  been  previously 
taken,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  the  diobol  of 
Tarentum,  Nola,  and  the  cities  of  Campania, 
which  was  in  value  one-sixth  of  the  local 
didrachm,  and  very  nearly  equal  in  weight  to 
the  Roman  scrupulus.  Thus  the  Campanian 
didrachm  was  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  6 
asses  of  10  ounces,  or  one  of  the  quincusses  of 
full  weight  (60  ouDces).  The  diobol  was  both 
in  Rome  and  South  Italy  called  the  nummus 
(from  the  Greek  y6fios) ;  and  in  both  places 
it  was  divided  decimally,  being  considered  as 
containing  10  libellae.  The  silver  libella,  which 
was  a  money  of  account,  was  reckoned  as  equi- 
valent to  the  ounce  in  copper,  being  in  fact  equal 
to  1|  ounces. 

At  Rome  the  phrase  fieres  ex  libelia,  applied  to 
an  heir  who  inherited  the  tenth  of  a  property, 
survived  to  a  late  time  to  testify  to  the  early 
Roman  acceptance  of  the  libella  as  one-tenth  of 
the  scruple  or  the  sestertius.  In  Southern  and 
Eastern  Italy  the  whole  coinage  was  based  upon 
uummi  and  libellae.  N  for  nummus  occurs  as 
mark  of  value  on  copper  coins  of  Capua,  and  in 
all  the  region  the  quincunx  takes  the  place  of 
the  semis,  which  is  entirely  wanting,  thus  giving 
proof  of  a  decimal  system  of  reckoning.  It  is 
further  to  be  observed  that  if  we  take  the  copper 
equivalent  of  the  libella,  437*5  grains,  as  an 
uncia  and  multiply  by  12,  we  shall  reach  5250 
grains,  nearly  amounting  to  an  as  of  14  Roman 
ounces ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  an  as  of  this 
very  weight  was  issued  at  Hatria  and  other  cities 
of  I'lastern  Italy. 

Soon  after  the  Roman  conquest  of  Capua 
(b.c.  338),  there  began  to  issue  from  the  mint  of 
that  city  the  earliest  gold  and  silver  coins 
struck  by  authority  of  Rome,  and  marked  with 
the  name  of  that  city;  at  first  in  the  form 
ROMANO,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  ROMA. 
These  gold  and  silver  pieces,  which  circulated  in 
all  the  southern  parts  of  the  Roman  dominion,  were 
suggested  by  the  coins  of  Campania.  But  their 
weight  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  Roman 
scrupulus.    the  gold  coins  are  of  the  weight  of 
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6,  4,  and  3  scrnpuU ;  the  silver  coins  of  4  and  2 
scrupuli.  There  are  also  copper  pieces  of  small 
weight — struck,  and  not  cast — which  belong  to 
this  series,  and  which  prove  that  even  after  the 
Roman  conquest  the  circulation  of  Campania 
continued  to  consist  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
copper  was  used  only  for  money  of  account.  One 
of  the  gold  pieces  of  this  series,  weighing  6 
scrupuli,  offers  us  the  mark  of  valve  XXX, 
which  shows  that  it  passed  as  the  equivalent  of 
30  Roman  asses,  which  was  in  fact  a  good  deal 
below  its  market-value,  as  it  reckons  the  value 
of  gold  as  only  ten  times  that  of  silver. 

First  deduction  of  the  At, — One  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  ancient  numismatics  is  the 
determination  of  the  course  of  depreciation 
followed  by  the  Roman  as.  To  determine  what 
successive  reductions  it  underwent  in  weight, 
the  date  of  those  reductions  and  their  object,  is 
almost  impossible  in  the  midst  of  the  defective 
and  inconclusive  testimony  with  which  we  are 
surrounded.  We  may  borrow  our  arguments 
from  three  sources :  (1)  ancient  writers ;  (2)  the 
coins  themselves;  (3)  the  Roman  laws  on 
money  matters. 

(1)  The  writers.  —  Verrins  Flaccus  (Festus, 
p.  347,  ed.  Miiller)  asserts  that  in  the  Second 
Punic  War,  wheu  Hannibal  was  in  the  field,  the 
Senate  decreed  that  the  weight  of  the  as,  which 
had  hitherto  been  a  pound,  should  be  reduced 
to  \  of  a  pound.  Thus  new  asses  were  issued  of 
the  same  weight  as  the  sextnutes  of  the  earlier 
issue.  This  was  done,  says  Flaccus,  with  a  view 
to  relieve  debtors,  both  private  persons  and  the 
state.  Pliny,  however  (xxiiii.  §  44),  states 
that  in  the  First  Punic  War,  the  Roman  exche- 
quer being  bankrupt,  the  weight  of  an  as  was 
reduced  to  \  of  what  it  had  been,  having  pre- 
viously been  of  full  weight.  Afterwards,  in  the 
Hannibalic  war,  durine  the  dictatorship  of 
Fabius  Maximus,  the  value  was  again  reduceil 
by  a  half,  and  asses  issued  of  only  an  ounce 
weight.  It  will  be  observed  that  Pliny  and 
Flaccus  (who  was  one  of  Pliny's  authorities)  are 
inconsistent  one  with  the  other ;  the  one  assign- 
ing the  first  reduction  to  the  time  of  the  First, 
the  other  to  that  of  the  Second  Punic  War. 

(2)  The  coins.  — As  already  stated,  the  as 
seldom  much  exceeds  in  weight  10  Roman 
ounces  (285  grammes).  Asses  of  290-250 
grammes  are  extremely  common  (cf.  D*Ailly, 
Monnaie  Momaine,  vol.  i.).  They  are  seldom 
found  between  240  and  150  grammes.  From 
150  to  55  grammes  the  descent  seems  quite 
gradual ;  asses  of  all  intermediate  weights  occur- 
ring, but  not  being  common.  Thus  in  the  list 
of  D'Ailly  there  are  216  asses  weighing  from 
270  to  260  grammes,  and  only  3  between  150 
and  140,  and  8  between  120  and  110  grs.     But 

1^0 
the  semis  is  occasional! v  found  between  --r- 

2 
150 
and  -^  grammes ;  5  such  occurring  in  D'Ailly's 

Lists.  In  the  more  recent  list  of  weights  drawn 
up  by  Dr.  Samwer,  there  are  17  asses  exceeding 
11  Roman  ounces  in  weight,  826  between  8  and 
11  ounces,  15  between  5  and  8  ounc*es,  140  be- 
tween 2  and  4  ounces,  and  18  under  2  ounces. 

(3)  The  laws. — Mommsen  (p.  302)  maintains 
that  in  the  wording  of  several  laws,  for  instance 
the  I^»  Voconia  of  B.C.  169  nnd  the  Lex  Fannia 
of  B.C.  161,  the  terms  as  and  sestertius  are  used 
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interchangeably.  This  proves  that  an  as  of  one^ 
no  doubt  an  earlier,  issue  was  equal  in  valut 
to  a  sestertius  (2)  asses)  of  a  later  issue. 

Accepting  this  testimony  of  the  Laws,  Momm- 
sen  maintains  that  the  first  reduction  of  the 
Roman  standard  was  in  the  ratio  of  10:4.  As 
the  earlier  asses  were  practically  minted  on  the 
standard  of  10  ounces,  the  asses  of  this  redoo 
tion  would  be  on  the  triental  scale,  ue.  weigh  4 
ounces.  Other  considerations  point  in  the  same 
direction.  Thus,  the  silver  denarii  issued  in 
D.C.  269  or  268  were  equivalent  to  10  of  the 
copper  asses  then  in  circulation.  These  denarii 
weigh  about  70  grains.  Multiplying  this  by 
250,  according  to  the  proportion  which  seems  to 
have  held  at  this  time  between  silver  and  copper, 
we  find  the  value  of  the  denarius,  in  copper,  to 
be  17,500  grains,  which  gives  10  asses  of  1750 
grains  or  113*4  gramnles.  These  asses  would 
be  very  nearly  on  the  triental  scale.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  evidence  we  have  collected  under 
head  (2)  seems  also  to  indicate  a  sudden  change 
from  a  10-ounce  to  a  4-ounce  scale. 

A  remarkable  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  date 
and  extent  of  the  first  reduction  of  the  as  is 
offered  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  Koman  colonic 
established  at  Hatria  in  n.C.  289  and  in  Arimi- 
num  in  B.a  268,  a  coinage  was  at  first  started 
on  the  libral  scale.  But  in  the  colony  of  Brundi- 
sium,  founded  in  244,  we  find  coins  of  the  4-onDce 
standard  from  the  first.  This  fact  seems  to  prove 
to  demonstration  that  a  reduction  of  the  as  to 
the  extent  described  took  place  between  268  and 
244  B.a 

Taking  the  theory  of  Mommsen,  thus  based, 
we  may  compare  it  with  our  other  data.  With 
the  statements  of  Verrius  and  Plinr  it  cannot 
be  reconciled,  but  then  neither  can  their  testi- 
mony be  reconciled  with  that  offered  by  existing 
coins.  We  must  suppose  that  these  writers 
omitted  mention  of  the  first  reduction  of  the 
coin,  and  have  the  less  hesitation  in  doing  so 
because  Verrius  and  Pliny,  as  we  have  seen, 
contradict  one  another. 

But  the  evidence  of  existing  coins  most  not 
be  cavalierly  treated;  and  it  seems  to  prove 
unequivocally  that  the  fall  in  weight  of  Roman 
asses,  when  it  once  began,  proceeded  gradually, 
and  that  afterwards  every  few  years  witnessed 
a  lowering  of  standard.  The  regulations  of 
the  Senate  in  fixing  the  weight  of  successire 
issues,  whatever  those  regulations  may  have 
been,  must  be  regarded  rather  as  attempts  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  gradual  decline  tlian  as  delibe- 
rate debasement  of  the  standard.  The  coins 
prove  that  an  effort  was  made  to  stay  the  decline 
of  weight  when  the  as  had  fallen  to  5  ounces, 
about  half  its  original  bulk.  At  the  time  of  the 
first  issue  of  denarii  the  as  must,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  been  of  )  of  full  weight.  But  it  very 
soon  sank  much  lower :  the  asses  issued  on  the 
triental  scale  are  to  rare  as  to  show  that  they 
were  not  issued  for  a  long  period  together. 

We  find  traces  of  the  triental  scale  elsewhere 
than  at  Rome.  Apulia,  with  the  great  mint 
cities  of  Venusia  and  Luceria,  adopted,  no  doubt 
contemporaneously,  the  same  scale.  So  did 
Tuder  in  Umbria.  It  would  appear  that  Latium 
and  Piccnum  did  not,  but  continued  issuing 
money  of  full  weight. 

In  the  case  of  Etruria  we  have  very  fall 
evidence  that  a  scale  was  adopted  very  closely 
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caTTtspoodin*  to  the  triental  of  Rome.     But,  ai 

W  been  above  stated,  the  libra  of  Etrnria  was 

caly  equal  in  weight  to  j  of  the  Roman  libra  or 

^  oTUoces :  the  redaction  in  that  district  there- 

UtTt  amounted  to  ^Oper  cent,  and  not  to  60  per 

oeat.  as  at  Rome.     We  hare  an  eztensire  series 

«f  Etmscan  copper  a>in8  minted  on  this  foot, 

asd  a  series  of  silver  coins  of  which  the  marks 

of  raloe  show  them  to  be  contemporary  with 

copper  of  this  issue,  the  relative  value  of  silver 

and   copper  remaining  unchanged.    The  pieces 

w«^h  exactly  half  as  much  as  those  above  cited ; 

Ut  instance : — 


Ko.  of  librae. 

Mark  of  Value. 

Weight  in  grs. 

30 
lu 

s 

1 

XX  (»nvCT) 
X        »« 
A       .. 

IIA       . 

1  (copper) 

135 
b7-S 
33-7 
lS-8 
1637* 

T^  pieee  of  ten  librae  bears  a  close  resemblance 
ta  weight  to  the  Roman  denarius,  of  which  it 
was  pft>bablv  the  contemporary  equivalent  und 
rival  in  circulation. 

first  Issue  of  Silver  C%>m.~It  was,  according 
ts  PliBf  (xxxiii.  §  44),  in  the  year  b.o.  Vt»9,  Hve 
years  before  the  First  Punic  War,  that  denarii  of 
^ker  were  first  issued.  The  annalists  put  the 
evcat  one  year  later.  The  denominations  issued 
were  as  follows  : — 


DesarhM.  10 

(jBiiuriits  5 


Mark  of  Value. 

Weight  in  grs. 

IIS    H6 

70* 
35' 
17-5 

The  sestertius  was  apparently  of  the  weight  of  1 
KTupulus  of  silver,  and  equivalent  in  value  to  1  as 
<^the  old  issue,  weighing  10  ounces,  or  2}  asses 
«£  the  new  weight  of  4  ounces.  The  denarius 
was  of  the  weight  of  4  scrupuli,  or  ^  of  the 
Koman  libra. 

All  of  these  silver  coins  are  of  the  same  types : 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Roma  in  winged  heU 
met,  on  the  reverse  the  Dioscuri.  The  Dioscuri 
were  in  a  special  degree  the  patrons  of  the 
Eqnites  of  Rome,  the  moneyed  class,  who  pro- 
bably had  most  to  do  with  the  issue  of  the  coin, 
sad  osed  it  most  when  issued.  In  the  place  of 
the  Dioscnri  we  find  at  a  somewhat  later  period 
Diana  in  a  biga,  then  Victory  in  a  biga,  and, 
laUly,  Jupiter  himself  in  a  quadriga.  It  is  not 
ontil  the  last  century  B.C.  that  these  early  types 
give  way  to  a  great  variety  of  new  types,  ori- 
ginating in  the  caprice  of  monetary  magistrates, 
and  often  recording  events  in  the  legendary  his- 
tory of  their  families.  At  the  same  period  the 
inscription  ROMA,  which  marks  all  the  early 
issues  in  silver,  disappears,  and  in  its  place  is 
substituted  the  name  of  one  or  more  magis- 
trates. 

Changes  in  the  Coinage  during  the  Ilannibalic 
War.-'We  have  seen  that  according  to  Pliny 
great  changes  took  place  in  the  coinage  during 
the  Hannibaiic  war.  His  words  are,  **  Hannibale 
irgente  Q.  Fabio  Maximo  Dictatore  asses  unciales 


facti,  placuitque  denariuro  selecim  assibus  pcr- 
mutari."  We  have  reason  to  believe  that, 
besides  the  changes  mentioned  by  Pliny,  others 
took  place,  which  we  must  mention  in  order. 
The  changes  were  in  all  four. 

(1)  Jieductim  in  the  Weight  of  the  i4s.— This 
had  doubtless  not  remained  nt  the  standard  of 
4  ounces,  as  it  was  probably  fixed  at  the  time 
of  the  first  issue  of  denarii,  but  had  continually 
fallen.  What  point  it  had  reached  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Second  Punic  War  we  cannot  say, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  law  which  fixed  it 
at  1  ounce  (gr.  421)  involved  a  considerable 
reduction,  because  the  measure  was  one  which 
was  adopted  at  a  period  of  great  pressure,  and 
which  had  for  its  professed  object  the  easing  of 
state  obligations.  As  to  the  exact  date  of  the 
measure  we  are  in  some  uncertainty,  as  Verrius 
(Festus,  p.  347  b)  says  that  it  was  ordained  by  a 
Lex  Flaroinia,  and  so  must  have  been  ordered 
before  the  death  of  Flaminius  in  the  battle  at 
the  Trasimene  Lake,  while  Pliny  ascribes  the 
law  to  the  dictatorship  of  Fabius  Maximus,  which 
followed  that  battle. 

(2)  deduction  in  tfte  Weight  of  the  Denarius. 
— For  this  we  have  no  ancient  authority.  But 
we  find  by  induction  that  the  weight  of  Roman 
denarii,  except  the  very  early  specimens,  does 
not  exceed  about  60  grains,  and  a  denarius  of 
that  weight  contains  just  ^  of  a  Roman  libra  of 
silver,  which  Pliny  mentions  as  the  normal 
weight  of  a  denarius  (xxxiii.  §  132).  The  denarius 
as  reduced  would  correspond  nearly  in  weight 
with  the  Attic  drachm,  then  the  standard  of 
currency  in  Macedon,  Syria,  and  Sicily.  That 
this  reduction  took  place  exactly  at  the  same 
time  as  the  reduction  of  the  as  cannot  be  proved, 
but  is  intrinsically  probable.  It  could  at  all 
events  scarcely  have  taken  place  later.  Samwer 
produces  some  argumeut-s  to  prove  that  it  may 
be  fixed  to  about  the  year  241. 

(3)  Alteration  in  t/ie  relation  of  Silver  and 
Copper, — ^The  same  measure  which  decreed  the 
reduction  of  the  weight  of  the  as  ordained  that 
in  future  16  asses  should  go  to  the  denarius  in 
the  place  of  10.  And  so  it  continued  to  be 
reckoned  ever  after,  except,  we  are  told,  in  the 
case  of  military  pay.  The  pay  of  the  soldier 
had  been  hitherto  reckoned  in  asses,  and  he  was 
allowed  still  to  receive  a  denarius  for  every  10 
asses  due  to  him.  He  therefore  sufiered  in 
a  less  degree  by  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency than  all  other  creditors  or  people  in  receipt 
of  a  fixed  pay.  And  thus  the  mark  of  value  X 
was  retained  on  the  denarius,  though  for  nearly 
all  the  people  it  had  become  incorrect.  These 
disproportioned  changes  in  the  weights  of  as  and 
denarius  necessarily  produced  a  change  in  the 
relations  of  the  silver  and  copper  in  circulation. 
Hitherto  a  denarius  had  really  been  equal  in 
value  to  10  current  asses,  but  in  future  the 
denarius  was  reckoned  as  equal  only  to  16  asses 
of  1  ounce,  or  6736  grains  of  copper,  which  gives 
as  the  new  proportion  of  value  of  silver  and 
copper  1:112;  that  is  to  say,  in  future  asses 
circulated  at  twice  their  real  value.  And  serious 
results  might  have  followed  from  this,  but  that 
it  henceforth  became  more  and  more  the  custom 
to  reckon  in  silver,  and  to  consider  copper  asses 
as  mere  money  of  account.  After  the  Macedo- 
nian wars  this  method  of  reckoning  indeed 
became  universal. 
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Gold  coin  of  60  amm.    (Brittsh 
Museum.) 


(4.)  Issue  of  Gold  Coin, — Until  the  inraiion 
of  Hannibal,  gold  had  passed  among  the  Romans 
either  in  the  form  of  bars,  or  in  that  of  the 
Campanian  coins,  of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made.  But  Hannibal  cut  the  Romans  oif 
from  Campania,  the  source  of  their  wealth,  and 
more  especially  of  their  supplies  of  the  precious 
metals.  It  was  probably  the  dearth  of  silver 
which  caused  the  issue  at  Rome  at  this  time  of 
gold  pieces  of  a  new  type.  These  bear  national 
designs:  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Mars; 
on  the  reverse  the  Roman  eagle  bearing  a 
thunderbolt,  and  the  name  ROMA.  They  are 
of  the  weight  of  3,  2,  and  1  Roman  scruples, 

and  bear  respectively  the  marks  of  value  ^  X> 
XXXX,  XX.  They  were  thus  equivalent  to 
60,  40,  and  20  asses  of  the  early  standard  or 

sestertii  of  silver. 
The  ratio  of  va- 
lue between  gold 
and  silver  ex- 
hibited by  them 
is  about  1 :  17, 
which  shows  that 
they  circulated 
at  a  higher  than 
intrinsic  value.  Moromsen  maintains  that  they 
were  really  coins  of  necessity,  issued  at  a  severe 
crisis  to  ease  circulation.  The  issue  of  them 
was  not  long  continued. 

Roman  Money  from  ffannibal  to  Caesar : — 
(1.)  Copper, — ^The  weight  of  the  as  was  still 
further  reduced  by  the  Lex  Papiria,  passed 
89  B.C.  (Plin.  xxxiii.  §  46),  to  half  an  ounce.  But 
as  at  this  period  copper  had  ceased  to  be  the 
important  medium  of  exchange,  and  all  reckon- 
ings were  made  in  silver,  this  regulation  can 
have  had  but  little  effect.  Far  more  importance 
in  reality  attaches  to  the  Lex  Valeria  minus 
solvendi,  passed  in  B.C.  86,  which  was  a  real 
measure  of  bankruptcy  (Mommsen,  JRdm.  Munzw, 
p.  383).  Hitherto  there  had  been  two  methods 
of  reckoning:  (1)  in  large  transactions  by  the 
sestertius  or  old  libral  as ;  (2)  in  small  traHic  by 
the  reduced  as  of  4  denarius.  The  Lex  Valeria 
suddenly  abolished  the  former  of  these  modes 
of  reckoning ;  so  that  debtors  could  discharge 
obligations  contracted  under  it  with  |  of  the 
sum  really  due. 

(2.)  Silver. — ^The  sestertius  was  issued  for 
but  a  short  period,  and  the  quinarius  was  not 
Used  for  very  long.  But  beside  the  denarius 
there  came  into  circulation  the  frequently  dis- 
cussed pieces  called  Victoriati.  These  exist  in 
three  denominations — the  double,  the  unit,  and 
the  half.  The  type  of  all  is  the  same:  on  the 
obverse,  a  head  of  Jupiter ;  on  the  reverse. 
Victory  crowning  a  trophy,  and  the  inscription 
ROMA.  The  Victoriatus  was  originally  of  the 
weight  of  3  scrupuli  or  f  of  a  denarius ;  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Roman  dominions  it  was 
so  plentiful  that  reckonings  were  commonly 
made  in  it ;  and  even  Cato  (de  R.  R.  c.  15)  some- 
times uses  it  as  the  standard  of  value.  With 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Victoriatus,  there  is 
some  doubt.  Mommsen  accepted  Pliny's  state- 
ment (xxxiii.  §  46)  that  the  coin  came  originally 
from  Illyria,  but  M.  Zobel  has  since  shown  that 
the  converse  is  the  truth:  the  people  of  the 
cities  of  Illyria  copied  in  their  issues  the  weight 
of  the  Victoriatus,  which  had  long  been  in  cir- 
culation, more  especially  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  in 


which  countries  we  should  rather  seek  for  its 
origin.  At  a  later  period  the  weight  of  the 
Victoriatus  sank,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
2nd  century  pieces  were  issued  of  the  type  of 
the  Victoriatus,  but  with  the  mark  Q,  which 
shows  clearly  that  they  were  intended  to  pass 
as  Quinarii.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Victoriati  owed  their  temporary  popularity  and 
abundance  to  reasons  of  commercial  conve- 
nience ;  their  weight  being  nearly  that  of  con- 
temporary drachms  of  Rhodes,  Corinth,  and 
Massilia. 

One  peculiarity  marks  all  the  silver  coin  of 
this  period, — the  frequent  occurrence  in  it  of 
plated  pieces.  These  plated  pieces  are  not  in 
most  cases  to  be  set  down  as  forgeries,  but  are 
due  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  Roman  mint,  which 
regularly,  in  many  of  its  issues,  mixed  plated 
with  solid  pieces  in  a  fixed  proportion,  which 
was  sometimes  even  regulated  by  authority. 
It  is  to  Caesar's  credit  that  he  called  in  most  of 
this  worthless  currency,  which  must  have  caused 
continual  losses  to  innocent  persons. 

(3.)  Gold, — ^The  issue  of  gold  coin  during  the 
Second  Punic  War  was  a  temporary  expedient. 
Both  before  and  after  that  period  treasure  was 
laid  up  at  Rome  in  the  form  of  gold  bars,  pro- 
bably of  fixed  weight,  but  not  issued  as  coin. 
Laws  of  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  show 
that  then  a  pound  of  gold  was  reckoned  as 
equivalent  to  1000  denarii,  which  gives  the 
proportionate  value  of  gold  to  silver  as  12  to  1. 
This  treatment  of  the  pound  of  gold  as  the  unit 
governs  the  issue  of  gold  coins,  which  took 
place  at  intervals  during  the  last  century  B.C. 
Thtis  Sulla,  for  his  own  purposes,  struck  gold 
coins  of  30  and  36  to  the  pound,  and  Pompey 
coins  of  36  to  the  pound,  while  Caesar  chose 
the  weight  of  40  to  the  pound  for  his  aurei. 
Reckoning  according  to  the  above-mentioned 
proportion  of  12  to  1,  we  get  the  following  equa- 
tions : — 

1  400 

3^  lb.  of  gold  =  -^  sesterces. 

1  1000 


36 

40 


>• 


—     9 
=  100 


t* 


All  these  coins  were  of  a  military  chsracter, 
struck  not  for  the  use  of  commerce,  but  to  faci- 
litate the  distribution  of  booty. 

Authority  to  issue  Money. — According  to  the 
early  Roman  constitution,  supreme  power  rested 
with  the  people  with  regard  to  money  as  with 
regard  to  other  things.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned several  laws  passed  by  them  in  regardto 
the  weight  of  the  as  and  similar  matters.  The 
regular  issue  of  coin  of  course  went  on  without 
continual  interference  of  the  Legislature,  under 
the  general  control  of  the  magistrates  entrusted 
with  the  Imperium,  such  as  Consuls  and  Prae- 
tors, who  did  not  however  put  on  it  any  mark 
or  symbol  of  their  own.  With  Mommsen 
(pp.  363-378)  we  would  divide  all  coins  issued 
within  Roman  dominions  into  three  classes : 

(1.)  The  normal  State  Coinage.-'lt  appears 
that  before  the  Social  War  special  magistrates 
were  appointed  to  strike  coin,  or,  as  it  was 
expressed  in  Roman  phrase,  auro  argenio  een 
flando  fenundo.  In  B.c.  100  we  find  the  two 
quaestors  Piso  and  Caepio  issuing  denarii, 
coin  issued  in  the  name  of  Sulla  shows  grsa 


AS 


AS 
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irre^nlarities,  and  gires  us  no  indication  of  a 
Kttled  magistracr.  In  the  censorship  of  Crassas 
ani  Domitins,  92  B.Ct,  there  seems  to  have  been 
s  board  of  fire  moneyers  working  under  con- 
trol of  the  Censors.  Bat  at  a  comparatively 
early  period  the  board  of  moneyers  consisted  of 
three  members  as  the  rule.  We  first  find  the 
IIIVIRI  Honetales  mentioned  as  regular  magis- 
trates after  B.C.  92.  After  the  Social  War  tbsse 
officers  were  regularly  and  continuously  ap- 
;>ointed.  For  a  time  Caesar  raised  their  number 
to  four,  but  Augustus  restored  the  triumvirate. 
The  office  disappears  in  the  first  century  of  our 
era.  If  any  one  beside  the  Honetales  had  occa- 
sion to  issue  money,  he  did  it  by  special  commis- 
saott  of  the  Senate,  and  usually  placed  on  each 
piece  the  letters  S  C  (Senatus  Consulto). 

(2.)  Money  issued  by  Roman  authority  in  st(6- 
jtd  States. — Under  this  head  will  come  the 
coins  of  Capua  already  spoken  of,  the  Yictoriati 
issued  with  the  mint-mark  of  Corcyra  and 
Croton,  and  other  series.  All  these  bear  the 
name  of  Rome;  nevertheless  the  coins  were 
probably  issued  by  inferior  magistrates  ap- 
pointed by  the  mint  city,  the  resident  Roman 
aagistrate  exercising  only  a  general  oversight 
and  control. 

(3.)  Money  issued  by  Generals  in  the  Field, — 
The  military  Imperium  carried  with  it  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans  all  such  inferior  privileges 
as  the  minting  of  money  and  the  like.  The 
gold  coins  issued  by  Sulla  and  Caesar  are  good 
"»ftafw.<*<  in  the  Roman  series  of  military  money; 
there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  silver  minted  by 
Caesar,  Len talus,  Pompey,  and  others. 

Rfyman  Money  from  Augustus  to  Caracalla.^ 
During  the  civil  wars  there  was  considerable 
irregularity  in  the  issue  of  coin.  Each  of  the 
eootending  generals  issued  money  as  suited  him- 
idt,  and  meantime  the  Senate  was  also  coining 
in  the  precious  metals.  When  Augustus  was 
settled  in  supreme  power,  he  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Senate  whereby  the  right  of 
minting  gold  and  silver  was  reserved  to  himself, 
b«t  the  issue  of  copper  was  conceded  to  them. 
Henceforth  all  copper  coin  bears  the  letters  8  C 
to  show  that  it  appeared  by  authority  of  the 
Senate.  We  will*mention  in  order  the  denomi- 
nations issued  in  all  three  metals. 

(1.)  Oold, — Like  the  early  kings  of  Persia, 
the  Caesar  of  Rome  claimed  the  sole  right  in 
sll  the  world  to  issue  gold  coin;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  no  gold  money  of  the  Par- 
thians  is  known,  and  that  Roman  aurei  are 
frequently  found  in  regions  so  remote  from 
Italy  as  India.  Augustus  issued  gold  of  three 
denominations : — 


JLxmvSf 
Qnstemio, 
Ualfaurens,      „     ^ 


weight  ^  libra  or  Eng.  gr.  126. 


>» 


53. 


Tlie  aureus  was  also  termed  the  gold  sester- 
thuy   and  its  half  the  gold  Yictoriatus.     The 


AsnoB  of  Aogoatus.    (British  Mnseom.) 


aureus  was  evidently  modelled  as  to  weight  on 
the  gold  staters  of  Philip  and  Alexander  o^" 
MaccKlon,  which  weigh  about  130  to  133  grains,  and 
had  long  been  the  standard  of  value  in  all  civi- 
lized countries.  It  was  reckoned  as  equivalent 
in  value  to  25  silver  denarii  or  100  sesterces, 
which  gives  the  ratio  of  value  of  gold  to  silver 
as  about  12  to  1.  But  as  the  silver  issued 
by  the  successors  of  Augustus  became  rapidly 
alloyed,  the  gold  coin  b^me  the  real  standard 
of  value,  and  the  silver  sank  into  the  position 
of  a  mere  money  of  account,  so  that  when 
people  incurred  a  debt  of  100  denarii,  what  was 
really  meant  was  4  aurei.  In  fact  the  denarii 
assumed  exactly  the  same  position  as  is  occupied 
in  England  by  shillings  and  other  silver  money. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  all  gold  and  silver  coin 
of  the  Romans  from  Augustus  onwards  bears 
the  image  and  superscription  of  an  emperor. 
In  the  reign  of  Nero  (Pliny,  ff.  N.  xxxiii.  §  47), 
the  weight  of  the  aureus  had  sunk  to  ^  of  a 
libra,  and  in  that  of  (^acalla  still  further  to  ^ 
of  a  libra. 

(2.)  Silver, — Under  the  Empire  the  issue  of 
quinarii  and  sestertii  was  for  a  time  renewed, 
though  for  the  latter  a  copper  coin  was  soon 
substituted.  The  weight  of  the  denarius  was 
at  first  maintained  at  its  old  standard  of  f^ 
libra,  and  its  fineness  was  likewise  for  a  time 
preserved  almost  perfect.  But  Nero  lowered 
the  weight  of  the  denarius  to  ^  libra  or  52 
English  grains,  at  the  same  time  mixing  ^  of 
alloy  with  the  pure  metal.  Afler  this  the 
quality  of  the  coin  went  on  deteriorating,  and 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  as  Tacitus  tells  us 
{Germ,  v.)  the  old  Serrati  and  Bigati  [n.  v."]  of 
the  Republic  passed  more  easily  in  Germany 
than  the  Imperial  denarii.  Indeed  the  dis- 
covery of  hoards  has  furnished  us  with  evidence 
that  much  of  the  currency  of  Rome  during  the 
1st  and  2nd  centuries  consisted  of  consular 
denarii :  of  these  most  of  the  heavier  specimens 
disappeared  during  the  reign  of  Trajan ;  the 
lighter  were  not  melted  down  until  the  time  of 
the  Antonines.  Caracalla  introduced  beside  the 
denarius,  a  new  coin  weighing  about  jj  libra, 
bearing  on  the  obverse  his  head  radiate.  These 
were  called  argentei  or  denarii  Antoniniani,  and 
became  common  under  following  emperors. 
Their  distinguishing  mark  is  always  that  the 
emperor's  head  on  them  wears  a  radiate  crown. 

(3.)  Copper. — ^The  Senate,  in  virtue  of  the 
privilege  allowed  them  by  Augustus  to  issue 
copper  coin,  struck  in  several  denominations. 
The  largest  coin  they  issued  was  the  sestertius 
or  piece  of  four  asses.  This  was  made  of  a  fine 
yellow  metal  composed  |  of  copper  and  I  of  zinc, 
and  was  a  Roman  ounce  in  weight.  The  dupon- 
dius  was  in  the  same  metal,  but  of  smaller  size, 
weighing  about  half  an  ounce.  From  the  time 
of  Nero  onward  it  was  the  custom  to  place  on 
dupondii  the  head  of  the  emperor  with  radiate 
crown,  in  order  to  distinguish  these  pieces  from 
the  asses  on  which  the  head  was  laureate.  For 
in  size  the  as  and  dupondius  were  closely  alike, 
only  the  former  was  made  of  inferior  metal, — 
copper  alloyed  with  about  30  per  cent,  of  tin 
and  lead.  Of  this  metal  were  also  made  semisses 
and  occasionally  quadrantes.  What  are  now 
called  by  collectors  large  brass  coins  are  sestertii, 
the  middle  brass  are  dupondii  and  asses,  the 
small  brass  are  semisses  and  quadrantes.    What 
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■n  now  called  "  mednllioni "  ire  not  coins  still, 
but  luedali  iuucd  by  iinperiil  autborit;  to  com- 
memorite  hirtorical  eventa. 

JfuniuB  Monty  from  (Jmici/In  to  Cotatantine. 
—This  period  ]>TeMiiU  oi  with  ■  continuallj  in- 
crculng  fujaltcriitioa  of  coin  in  ill  meUli,  end- 
ing io  utter  bao  km  pic  J,  and  n  colUpM  for  vhich 
Dioclrtian  and  CDDitanline  endeavoured  Id  Gad 
*  rem-Hty. 

OoW.— After  the  time  of  Caracalla  Tariom 
rnoltiplea  of  the  aureus  were  strDt;k.  The  metal 
whereof  theae  and  the  uureoi  itielf  were  formed 
wii  not  at  any  time  much  adulterated,  bat  the 
weight  of  the  pieces  ainki  and  Tariea  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  The  reiult  of  thii  want  of 
commercial  honesty  aoon  became  apparent.  Gold 
money,  i>i  we  hare  teen,  had  becomu  the  mensiire 
nf  value,  llut  when  thit  became  do  longer 
truDtvorthy,  )«nple  fell  back  on  the  only  niea- 
■ure  which  underwent  no  change,  the  Roman 
{wund.  The  pound  or  libra  of  gold  remained  the 
base  of  the  tyitem  of  creJit,  and  gold  coina 
circulated  by  weight  only,  jnit  ns  if  they  had 
lieenimall  unstamped  ingots  of  metal.  Itantre- 
rred  for  Conitnn tine  to  put  an  end  to  thia  Ftate 


purity,  0 


both  in  weight  and 
lameful  condition  whea 
1  league*      re-introdaced 


Diocletian    a 

the  NeroDian  denarius  and  ^uii 

the  former  wheu  first  minted  I 

value  XCVl,  to  indicate  that  thi 

be  ^  of  a  libra,  though  ai  a  matter  of  fact  thei 


of 


mid 


Diocletiai 


pieces  of  much  heavier  denomination.  Constan- 
line  added  new  deuominatious,  striking  silver 
pieces  of  the  same  weight  at  his  gold  suIIiIkj, 
and  of  hnlfthat  weight. 

Copper. —  Hit    even    the    money  of    bmnie 
escaped    the  tendency   to   dctei' 


The  a. 


fall  t. 


..fthinL 
in;  A  " 


oduceda 


I  of  the  I 


a  Ion 


This  Int 


e  LXXII 

rheld 


il  de- 


scendant the  Bezant  became   the  prolotype 
all  later  systems  of  gold  coinage  in  East  and 
West, 

Sileer.—Tht  deterioration  in  the  metal  of  ihe 
Anioniniani  was  very  njiid,  until  in  the  time  of 
Gallienus  andClaudins  II.  they  were  little  belter 


half  and  even  a  third  of  their  original  weight  of 
nn  ounce,  and  the  metal  becomes  [loorer.  Finallv 
with  Florianus  they  become  extinct.  The  coini 
of  Declus,  which  weigh  an  ounce,  are  supposed 
10  be  quinarii  in  bronze.  Diocletian  issueil 
copper  money  in  two  denomiuntions,  of  whi>.'Ii 
the  heavier  weighed  about  150,  the  lighter  Hme 
K  grains;  but  as  these  piece*  are  wnshcd  nilh 
silver,  they  can  scarcely  have  been  intended  to 
paas  as  mere  copper.  If  we  overlook  a  ff" 
temporary  irregularities,  tlicie  pieces  continned 
to  be  part  of  Koman  currency  until  the  death  "f 
Theodosius  I.  The  birger  of  them  is  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers  under  the  name  fullis  ur 
1  seems  intended  t 


the  deir 
called   . 


The  s 
Br    this 


laller 


nnil  to  be  coined,  nnd    waa   Worth  but  a 
proportion  of  the  follis. 

KORHAL  VftroilTS  OF  ROUA^I  COIKS  III  Enqlish  Gbaiks. 
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AS.i.UmTHUS  (iadfitySos,  rictt^,  ><l(Xoi, 
(fieava,  ndKTpa),  a  batli-(ub,  jn  which  the 
bather  sal,  while  hot  wnler  was  po„,  ,  over  his 
head  and  shoulders  (cf.  OJ.  i.  Sijii  ^''rt'his  was 
the  usual  mode  of  bathing  in  HataJ:  -«,£»■,  'n 
later  times,  however,  when  regnj "^'C  it'     were 


scenes  from  the  baths.  There  is.  however,  i 
doubt  that  hatha  of  this  kind  still  remniDtd 
use,  as  occasional  references  to  them  occur 
Liler  writers  (cf.  Aristonh.  Eq.  1060;  PoU.  vi 
ICli),  and  Zupolis  (ap.  Poll,  vii.  168)  speais^of 
several  people  bathing  together  in  a  bath  of"'  ' 


ASCIA 

ixSsTtnt  from  the  WAckvj,  felling-aze  or  hatchet 
(UddeU  azkd  Scott,  s.v.y  Moratori  (ftucr,  i.  534- 
536)  has  pablnhed  nnmerons  representationt  of 
tie  adze,  as  it  is  exhibited  on  anci<mt  mooamentfl. 
la  the  acoompanjiDg  cut  the  figure  on  the  left 
had  represents  a  ship-builder  holding  the  ascia 
3  his  ri^ht  hand,  and  using  it  to  shape  the  rib 
€f  a  TcaaeL     Koa.  1  and  2  show  the  instrument 
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Aada,  or  Cirpenter's  Adxe. 

with  a  slight  rmrietj  of  form,  and  No.  3  is  the 
sdanJus  (see  below),  taken  from  a  coin  of  the 
Valerian  gens.  Its  invention  is  attributed  by 
Pliav  iff.  3r.  TiL  §  198)  to  Daedalus.  Cf.  Xlf. 
T^'op.  Cic  de  Leg.  ii.  23 ;  Plin.  ff,  N,  xvi.  f  207 ; 
Frtr.  74,  16  ;  and  App.  M.  iii.  6,  where  we  find 
tbe  prorerb  in  cms  tibi  aacican  mpingere — *'  to 
cA  cne*s  ovn  legs." 

1  The  Qreek  tvkos  (Eur.  ff,  F,  945;  Pollux, 
1. 147)  or  T^of  (Theogn.  24),  used  in  dressing 
itoae,  was  a  mason's  hammer.  Hence  im^mi 
signifies  mmson's  work  (Eur.  loiiy  206)  and 
twma^  working  of  stones  (Eur.  Troad.  812). 

The    ascia,   or    mason's 


™ 


I's  Hammer 
or  Pick. 


hammer,  often  repre- 
sented on  tombs,  espe- 
cially  in  Gallia  Lug- 
dunensis,  together  with 
inscriptions,  of  which  8vb 
ascia  potuity  sub  ascia  de- 
dicaoit  (or  S.  A.  2>.), 
rtnu  sSfi  snA  aa&a  dedicavit,  may  be  taken  as 
tjjjcal  instances.  The  phrase  is  generally 
taken  to  mark  a  new  tomb,  which  is  held  to  be 
■till  in  the  workman's  hands.  The  object  of 
t.\aMj  according  to  Facciolati,  was  to  secure  the 
Ti^t  of  re-opening  the  tomb  without  haying  re- 
ronrse  to  the  goremor  of  the  province  and  the 
poatifla.  For  other  views,  which  are  numerotis, 
-xe  MazxoGchi,  I>e  Formula  ^  sub  ascia  dedicate  ** 
(Xaples,  1738),  or  a  summary  of  the  earlier  views 
ia  Korcellini,  «.  v.,  and  A.  de  Barth^emy,  Ee-' 
cAerckeM  sur  leformule  ^  svb  asdaJ' 

t.  A  bricklayer's  implement  for  chopping 
fime  and  mixing  mortar  (Vitruv.  vii.  7 ;  Pallad. 
i.  14),  seen  in  the  woodcut  below  from  Trajan's 
Column. 

4.  A  hoe,  which  probably  resembled  an  adze 
in  the  shape  of  its  blade  and  the  shortness  of  its 
handle.  (Pallad.  L  43 :  oacios  m  acersa  parte 
rvferemies  txtstro8,y 

Asdola  is  given  by  Isidore  {Orig,  xix.  19)  as 
the  diminutive  of  asdOf  and  aciscuius  (Id.  Oloss.) 
with  the  explanation  asciola,  doiabra.  The  word 
adscvhts  it  alto  found  on  coins  of  the  Valerian 
gens  (in  which  Acitculus  was  a  name),  together 
TOL,  I. 


with  representations  of  a  tool,  resembling  an 
ascia  (see  first  cut  No.  3),  but  varying  in  shape 
on  the  different  coins.  [J.  Y.]    [J.  H.  ¥.) 


Asda  used  by  Brtcklayers.    (Ftom  Tnijan's  Column.) 

ASCLEPIEIA  (<iunc\fiwl€ta\  the  name  of 
festivals  which  were  probably  celebrated  in  all 
places  where  temples  of  Asklepios  (Aesculapius) 
existed.  The  most  celebrated,  however,  was 
that  of  Epidaurus,  which  took  place  in  the  grore 
of  Asklepios  every  fifth  year,  and  was  solemnised 
with  contests  of  rhapsodists  and  musicians,  and 
with  solemn  processions  and  games.  The 
solemnity  took  place  nine  days  after  the  Isth- 
mian games.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  Nem.  iii.  145 ; 
Paus.  ii.  26,  §  7.)  *A(ricXinr(ffm  are  also  men- 
tioned at  Lampsacus  (B^Sckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  1131),  and  at  Athens  (Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph. 
§  67),  which  were  probably,  like  those  of  Epi- 
dauros,  solenmised  with  musical  contests.  Thev 
took  place  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  month  of 
Elaphebolion.  [L.  S.] 

ASCOLIASBiUS  (iunmXuurn6s,  a(nr«Ai<iCcfy, 
the  leaping  upon  the  leathern  bag,  iurK6s)  was 
one  of  the  many  kinds  of  amusement  in  which 
the  Athenians  indulged  during  the  Anthesteria 
and  other  festivals  in  honour  of  Dionysus.    The 


A«€oliasmus,  dancing  on  a  wine-skin. 
(From  an  sncknt  gem  in  l^aose.) 

Athenians  sacrificed  a  he-goat  to  the  god,  made  a 
bag  out  of  the  skin,  smeared  it  with  oil,  and  then 
tried  to  dance  upon  it.  The  various  accidents 
accompanying  this  attempt  afforded  great  amuse- 
ment to  the  spectators.  The  competitor  who 
kept  his  balance  longest  was  proclaimed  the 
winner,  and  received  the  skin  as  a  reward.  The 
game  is  alluded  to  by  Virgil  (Georg.  ii.  384), 
*'mollibus  in  pratis  unctos  saluere  per  utres." 
Thb  term  seems  also  to  have  included  a  variety  of 
other  games,  the  peculiarity  of  which  consisted 
in  hopping  or  standing  on  one  leg.  (Schol.  ^d 
Ar-stoph.  Piut  1129;  Plat.  Symp.  p.  190,  D,  E; 

•  P 


Pollai,ii.  121;  Snid.  j.  t. ;  Hesych,  «.  p. 'Arjua- 
JudiovTti;  Arlstot.  Inccss.  Anim.  4,  8;  Ael. 
H.  If.  iii.  13 ;  Vnrr.  ap.  Kon.  p,  31 ;  Kranse, 
Gymniulli  vad  AgonbUi  d.  HeUaiai,  p.  399 ; 
Dennii,  Etruria,  ii.  p.  343.)  [W,  S.] 

ASCOS  (inii),  ■  leathern  bag,  cbieSr  of 
go«t-skin,  mostlj  used  for  tho  trmmport  of  wine 
(Horn.  n.  iii.  347  ;  Od.  v.  265,  vi.  78),  ts  in  the 
nuth  of  Europe  in  tht  present  dij,  U  also  the 
mme  to  Tesuli  reiemblin);  goBt-akini.  (Hermann, 
Gritch.  Ant.  ir.'  p.  232;  Dennii,  ElruHa,  i. 
[W.S.] 


AKsi.  (Dennl**!  Stnria.) 
ABEBEIAS  ORAPHE'  (^(Ser<u  ypaf4) 
WM  one  of  ths  taauj  formi  preicribod  by  the 
Attic  laws  for  the  impeBchment  of  impiety.  Ftom 
the  rBpious  tanoc  of  th«  act lua lions  still  eit«it, 
it  ■DB]'  he  gathered  tbit  thii  crime  nas  oi  ill- 
defined  St  Atbeui,  and  therafore  u  liable  to  be 
made  the  pretext  for  penecutiaa,  u  it  has  been 
in  al)  other  countries  in  which  the  ciyil  power 
has  attempted  to  reach  offeneei  so  much  beyond 
the  natural  limit*  of  its  jurisdiction.  The  occa- 
sions, howeier,  upon  which  the  Athenian  accoser 
Erofessed  to  come  forward  may  be  ctas!<ed  us, 
rst,  breaches  of  the  ceremonial  law  of  public 
vonhip;  and,  secondly,  indications  of  that 
which  in  analogous  cases  of  modem  time)  would 
be  called  heterodoxy,  or  beresy.  The  former 
comprehended  encroachment  upon  coDsecnted 
grounds,  the  plunder  or  other  injury  of  temples, 
the  Tiolation  of  asylums,  the  interruption  of 
■acrificei  and  fcitirala,  the  matilation  of  statues 
of  the  gods,  the  introduction  of  deities  not 
acknowledged  by  ths  stale,  and  rarious  other 
transgr«»»ions  peculiarly  defined  by  the  laws  of 
the  Attic  Bscra,  inch  ai  a  prirate  celebration  of 
the  Eleuslnina  mysteries  and  their  dirulgaliou 
to  the  uninitiated,  injnry  to  the  sacred  olire- 
trees,  or  placing  a  suppliant  boogh  (Inem^fo)  on 
n  purtlcniar  altar  at  an  improper  time  (Andoc. 
dt  Myit.  §  IIOX  or  offering  a  sacrifice  with  any 
deviation  from  the  preicribed  rites  (Demosth. 
c.  Ntaer.  p.  13^,  $  116).  The  heretical  delin- 
quencies may  be  eiemptified  by  the  eipulsion  of 
Protagoras  (Diog.  LaSrt.  ii.  51,  32),  for  writing 
"that  he  could  not  laam  mbethet  the  gods  ei- 
isted  or  not ; "  in  the  persecution  of  Anaiagoros 
(Diog.  La«rt.  iL  13X  like  that  of  Galileo  in 
after-times,  for  impugning  the  received  opinions 
about  the  sun ;  and  the  condemnntion  of  Socrates 
for  not  holding  the  objects  of  the  public  worship 
to  be  gods.  Oitii.Apol.  Socr.lO-Meinora'i-i-l, 
5  1.)  The  variety  of  these  tx^taiA^  wiU  have 
shown  that  it  is  fmpojsiblo  to  eoun,%ate  "H  the 
cases  to  which  this  sweeninr  lu;.  -^n  mieht 
be  extended;  and,  as  it  is  not  a^''Hf'""fd  thnt 


ASIABCHAE 

With  respect  to  the  trial,  any  citizen  that 
pleased  (i  flov\ii/«foi>— which,  however,  in  thii 
as  in  all  other  pnUic  actions,  must  be  nadcr. 
stood  of  those  only  who  did  not  labour  under  an 
incapacitating  disfranchisement  (&Ti/Ja) — seemi 
to  have  been  a  competent  accuser;  but  as  the 
nine  archons,  and  the  Areiopagites,  were  the 
proper  guardians  of  the  sacred  olives  (jinfiiu, 
(THKai,  Lysias,  n<pl  tov  2Tiicoii,  §  29),  it  ii  not 
impoBsiblc  that  they  had  also  a  power  of  offidal 

done  to  their  charge. 
The  magistrate  who  conducted  the  preriona 
(iiiilicpiffii)  was,  ni  .    -.  ■ 


he  brought  the  causes  were  the  Arciopagni,  or 
the  common  heliastic  court,  of  both  of  which 
there  are  several  instances,  is  supposed  (Ueier, 
Att.  Proc.  p.  305)  to  have  been  determined  by 
the  fonn  of  action  adopted  by  the  prosecnloi,  or 
the  degree  of  competency  to  whifb  the  Artio- 
pagUB  rose  or  fell  at  the  different  periods  of 
Athenian  history.  Westermann  (_ap,  Psuly) 
holds  the  notion  that  indictments  for  itfB*"! 
could  be  brought  before  the  Areiopagos  to  be  a 
mistake,  while  admitting  that  it  is  the  coDnnon 
opinion ;  the  latter  is  re-asscrted  by  Schfmanii 
in  his  latest  work  (_Anliq.  i.  498,  £.  T.).  The 
penalty,  which  might  be  doe,  banbhntent,  or 
death,  was  usually  (as  in  the  case  of  Socratei)  i 
separata  qnestion  for  the  dicasta  after  convidioD. 
For  some  kinds  of  impiety,  however,  the  pnniib- 
ment  was  fiied  by  special  laws,  as  in  the  ase  of 
persons  injuring  the  sacred  olive-trees;  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  sanctity  of  Demeter  and 
the  -divinities  associated  with  her  (Cora,  Dionj- 
Bus)  was  hedged  in  by  denouncing  the  penslly  of 
death  against  the  breach  of  merely  cenmoniil 
regulations  in  conneiion  with  the  Elentiaiaii 
worship  (Andoc  dt  Jfyrt.  §§  33,  110;  Demosth. 
c,  Neaer.  1,  c.). 

If  the  accuser  failed  to  obtain  a  fifth  of  Ihe 
forfeited  a  Ihoosand 


drach 


bably  s 


iri^iio,  though  not  to  the 

from  office  (Oejnosth.  c.  EiMI.  p.  1301,  S  ^> 
Other  forms  of  prosecution  for  this  effence  were 
the  iraytrA  (Dem,  c,  Androt.  p.  GOt,  {  3S), 
t^^ytiaa  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p,  346),  Tf*"!" 
(Andoc  de  Myst.  §  8),  wpofloA*  (Libanios,  At^m^. 
ad  Dem.  in  Mid.  init.),  and  in  eitraordinary  cssa 
tfo-oyyt \fa  (Andoc.  de  Myit.  %  43) ;  beiidd  then, 
Demosthenes  mentions  two  other  cocnes  that  ii 
accuser  might  adopt,  So«tf«irflfli  rfbs  Ei^ioAiIi", 
and*p<'i»""'/'i'Ti>'flaaJi.;a(WayK,onDemoslt 
^Bdrof.  1.  c).  [J.  S.  SI.]    iVi.V'-] 

ASIAECHAE  (iffHfpxiu)  «■««,  in  tb. 
Roman  province  of  Asia,  the  chief  presideoU  of 
the  religions  rites,  whose  office  it  was  lodhibit 
games  and  theatrical  amusements  erety  ye".  "^ 
honour  of  the  gods  and  the  Roman  emperor,  •! 
Iheir  own  e»pense,  lite  the  Roman  sedilei.  ^' 
the  eihibition  of  these  games  was  attended  wiW 
great  expense,  wealthy  persons  were  '*'"'' 
chosen  to  fiU  thU  office ;  for  which  reason,  StnW 
says,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  IVslles,  nb'" 
wns  oae  of  the  most  wealthy  cities  in  Aiu,  "' 
ilways  choaen  siiarchs.  A  list  of  ten  nnae< '^ 
irawn  up  annually  by  delegates  {<^M')  " 
Ihe  different  towis  if  Asia,  at  lb.  P""" 
UMmUy  (iti»yir  'AirtBi),  and  the  selecUos  m 


ARnJiA 

cue  m*de  bj  the  Roman  proconsul.  It  appears, 
kowerer,  that  the  duty  was  frequently  shared 
among  a  lai^e  number,  doubtless  in  order  to 
listen  the  bnrthen  of  the  expense.  The  office 
luted  ooJt  for  a  year ;  but  the  Asiarchs  appear 
to  hare  enjoyed  the  title  as  a  mark  of  courtesy 
for  the  rest  of  their  lires.  In  the  other  Roman 
proTinees  in  Asia,  we  find  similar  magistrates 
ccCTespanding  to  the  Asiarchae  in  proconsular 
Asia,  as  for  instance  the  Bithyniarchae,  Galat- 
iitbaitj  Lyciarchae,  &c  (Strab.  xir.  p.  649  ; 
Acts  xix.  31,  with  the  notes  of  Wetstein  and 
Meyer ;  Enseb.  ff.  K  iv.  15  ;  Winer,  Bibiisches 
SfsiK^rterb'uck,  art.  Asiarchen ;  Babington, 
y^musBi.  CAron,  1866,  p.  93  ff. ;  and  especially  M. 
Waddington  in  Le  Bas,  Voyage  archtfbl.  part  r.  Ex- 
p^cation  des  InxriptionSj  No.  8S5.)  [A.  S.  W.] 
ASELLA  (lEiriXAa),  a  wooden  pole,  or  yoke, 
}A'i  by  a  man  either  on  his  two  shoulders,  or 
nare  connnonly  on  one  I'houlder  only,  and  used 
Ut  canying  burthens  (Aristot.  Met  i.  7, 1365  a). 
It  is  called  iofd^pow  by  Aristophanes  {Ban.  8). 
It  deserves  mention  here  chiefly  from  its  fre- 
^luot   occurrence  in  works  of  Grecian  art,  of 
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AslUa  or  pole  used  for  carrying  burthens. 

which  some  specimens  are  given  in  the  annexed 
art.  [J-  Y.] 

ASSABION.  The  Greek  word  iaadpioy  is 
oerely  a  rendering  used  in  Polybius  and  other 
vriters  of  the  Latin  as.  Thus  it  is  in  the  first 
place  used  only  of  Roman  money.  But  when 
the  denarius  had  become  the  currency  of  the 
world,  aasaria  were  minted  in  many  parts  of  the 
Irrant.  Late  coins  of  Chios  frequently  bear  an 
ifiscription  marking  them  as  3, 2,  or  1^  assaria. 
A«l  they  are  so  Hght  that  either  they  were 
mere  nocmey  of  account,  or  else  they  show  that 
the  as  in  the  island  of  Chios  and  probably  else- 
where was  of  small  value.  (Cf.  Dictionary  of 
ike  BtbU,  s.  r.  FaHha/uf.)  [P.  G.] 

ASSA'BnJS  NUMMUS.  [As.] 
A8SEB  (from  assero),  what  is  *<  joined  to" 
the  walls,  means  the  beam  of  a  house  (Plant. 
Aiaf.  ii.  6,  8),  or,  more  usually,  a  pole,  e.g, 
the  pole  of  a  litter  (Jut.  iii.  245).  In  war- 
Cue  dilTcreat  kindi  of  long  a$8ere$  were  nsed : 


(1)  falcati  asseres  (Lir.  xixviii.  5,  3\  also  called 
harpagonea  (Lir.  xxx.  10, 1 6) ;  9ofnf9piinam,  (Polyb. 
xxi.  27,  §  4),  poles  with  hooks  at  the  ends,  used  for 
tearing  down  battlements.  (2)  At  sea,  similar 
poles  (called  longurii)  were  iised  for  destroying 
the  rigging  of  the  enemy's  ships  (Caes.  B.  0.  iii. 
14,  5).  (3)  Poles,  twelve  feet  long,  with  sharp 
points  (cttspidibus  praefixi),  hurled  from  engines 
against  the  works  of  the  besiegers  (Caes.  B.  C. 
ii.  2).  (4)  Strong  beams  with  grappling  hooks 
(corvi  et  ferreae  manus)  attached,  whidi  were 
let  drop  on  the  enemy's  ships  (Q.  Curt.  iv.  3, 
§  24).  [L.  C.  P.] 

ASSEBTOR  or  ADSERTOE  is  the  name 
given  to  the  party  who  asserts  or  vindicates  in 
an  action  (liberate  judiciuni)  the  freedom  of  an- 
other (Gaius,  iv.  14) ;  for  a  person  who  claimed 
to  be  free  could  not  sue  on  his  own  behalf.  By 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  it  was  enacted  in 
favour  of  liberty,  that  an  adsertor  should  not  be 
called  on  to  gi?e  security  in  the  sacramenti  actio 
to  more  than  the  amount  of  50  asses.  In  the 
course  of  the  action  the  adsertor  laid  his  hand 
on  the  person  whose  liberty  he  claimed  (adsertvs), 
and  formally  asserted  the  right  of  the  latter  to 
his  freedom.  Hence  adserere  in  Hbertatem,  liherali 
adserere  maniu  (Ter.  And.  ii.  1, 40 ;  Plant.  Poen. 
iv.  2,  83.) 

The  expression  adserere  in  servitutem,  **io  claim 
a  person  as  a  slave,''  occurs  in  Livy  (iii.  44; 
xxxiv.  18).  The  vindicatio  in  libertatem  was 
employed  as  a  collusive  action  for  the  purpose  of 
manumitting  slaves  (manwnissio  per  tfindictam). 
In  later  times  the  part  of  assertor  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Praetor's  lictor.  (Dig.  40.  12,  di? 
Liberali  Causa ;  Cod.  vii.  16.)  [G.  L.]  [E.  A.  W.] 
ASSESSOB  or  ADSESSOB.  The  consuls, 
praetors,  governors  of  provinces,  and  the  ju- 
dices  were  often  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
law  and  the  forms  of  procedure,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  have  the  aid  of  those 
who  had  made  the  law  their  study  (Cic.  de  Orat. 
i.  37  ;  in  Verreniy  ii.  19).  Such  advisers,  who 
sat  in  court  near  or  by  the  side  of  the  func- 
tionary who  was  administering  justice,  were 
called  assessores.  This  custom  continued  under 
the  Empire  (Plin.  £pist  20,  vi.  11,  x.  19; 
Grellius,  i.  22).  The  praefectus  praetorio,  prae- 
f edits  urbi,  and  other  civil  and  military  func- 
tionaries had  their  assessors.  An  instance  is 
mentioned  by  Tac.  (Ann.  i.  75)  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  assisting  at  the  judicia  (judiciis  asside- 
bat)f  and  taking  his  seat  at  the  corner  of  the 
tribunal,  nominally  in  the  capacity  of  assessor. 

No  magistrate  was  allowed  to  sit  without  one 
or  more  assessors,  learned  in  the  law  (juris 
studiosi).  The  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  gave 
assessores  a  regular  salary  (Lampr.  Alex.  Sev, 
46).  The  assessor  was  choisen  by  the  magistrate 
whom  he  was  called  in  to  advise,  and  persons  could 
not  act  as  assessors  in  the  province  to  which 
they  belonged.  Infames  were  incapable  of  serving 
the  office.  The  jurist  Paulus,  who  wrote  a  spe- 
cial work,  de  Oj}Uno  Adsessoris,  thus  sums  up  the 
duties  of  the  office :  '*  Omne  judfcium  adsessoris, 
quo  juris  studiosi  partibus  suis  fungimtur,  in 
his  fere  causis  constat :  in  cognitionibns,  postu- 
lationibus,  libellis,  edictis,  decretis,  epistulis" 
(Dig.  1,  tit.  22, 8. 1).  The  magistrate  was  often 
the  mere  mouthpiece  of  his  assessor.  If  the 
latter  gave  improper  advice,  he,  and  not  the 
magistnte,  was  responsible. 
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Vaitt  Ihe  later  empire  iis«;>«o"  tow  to  hare 
heard  cautea  an  behnlf  uC  the  mngiitinlc  in  his 
iilHtDn.  According  to  the  conjecture  ofSavignT 
iGeichichte  dei  Mm.  SeMi  im  MitielalUr,  vol. 
i,  p.  79),  M  the  formulary  syitern  graiiually 
declined   the   atstiiore)  took  the   place   of   the 

The  work  of  asaeuor  wa*  regarded  M  good 
prepanilion  for  hieh  independent  office  (Spnrt. 
Pnc  Nig.  7).  In  the  lawr  writer*  aMeiaors 
are  mentioned  under  the  Tarioui  namea  of 
odtetaorti,  nifttp^h  Comiliarii,  jans  tfuduai, 
comitei.  The  juruffmfioii  mentioned  bj  Gelliua, 
liL  13,  a»  aisistanta  to  the  judice»  (/juoi  aMAtre 
III  eoailiam  jadicaturi  soient)  were  awcMorei. 
(Bethmann-Hollweg,  Dcr  rflmiacA*  Ciril-Prateti, 
SUl.Tol.iii.  129.)  [LA.  W.] 

ASSID'Ur.      [LOCL-PLETES.] 

ASTBAG'ALUd  li^-rpiyi^oj)  literally  sig- 
nifiea  that  particular  hono  in  the  nnltlei  at  cer- 
win  qQ«dru|>eds  nhich  the  Greeti,  ns  nell  as 
the  Boniana,  uaed  for  dice  an.l  other  jiurpoaos,  a* 
described  under  ihe  correaponding  Latin  vroid 

Til-UB. 

A»  a  Latin  word,  attrajalia  ia  n«eJ  by  Vitru- 
Tiu),  who  of  courae  borrowed  it  from  the  Creek 
wiiten  on  architecture,  for  a  ctrtain  moulding 
(the  aatragal),  which  aeein*  to  have  deriTed  itt 
name  from  ita  rcaemblanee  to  a  atring  ot  chain 
of  (all";  aol  it  i«  in  fact  alwara  used  in  poaitions 
where  it  aeema  intended  to  bind  together  the 
parts  to  which  it  U  applied.  It  belongs  properly 
to  the  mote  highly  decorated  form*  of  the  Ionic 
order,  in  which  it  appears  u  a  lower  edging  to 
the  larger  mouldings,  especially  the  ichinta 
(nvoloj.  particularly  in  the  capital,  aa  shown  lu 
the    fuUowiBg   woodcut,    which    repreaenU    an 


Aitragalui,  from  loniu  uiiliaL 

Ionic  capitiil  found  in  the  ruloi  of  the  ten 
Uonynuji  at  Teu,  Still  finer  ciamples  uc 
the  capitals  of  the  temple  of  Erechthi 
Athene  Polins,  at  Athena,  where 


a    the 


the 


jf  the  Tulute 
ntablatnre    aa 


It  is  also 
an  edging  t 


a  ottht  „„.u.„. .,  .,,u  -..>.....-■.... 

The  lower  figure  in  the  woodcut  represents  a 
portion  of  the  astragal  which  runs  beaealh  the 
crowning  moulding  of  the  «rchiti»ve  "f  the 
temple  of  Ercchlheui.  It  jj  talcll  *"""  " 
fragment  in  the  Britiah  Umeum  A  i*  i^^*" 
of  the  same  size  aa  the  original  '  "" 
"""  ■"  "  '""   'Pplied 


ouldi. 


of  the 


It  Ihe 
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ike  a  tarui  on  n  small  scnic;  is  tliii  form  it  i) 
lied  in  llie  Ionic  baie  [Spir*].  In  the  orJers 
iubsequent  to  the  Ionic, — the  Corinthian,  Kumnn 
Doric,  and  Com  polite,— the  astragal  waa  Tery 
'  ly  used.  The  rules  (or  the  uae  of  the  mould- 
are  giren  by  Vitrufiua  (iii.  5,  §U;  ir.  Ij. 
S§"3,  3;  Schneid.),  Numerous  fine  eiamplesot 
it  will  be  found  in  the  plates  of  Uaich  (Dii 
QritchiiChen  und  lliiamchtn  Bau-Oriamgi», 
PotsJam,  18t5).  [P.  S.] 

ASTKATEIAS  GBAPHE'  (iorpar.W 
7p«^).  Under  this  head  we  may  tonreniently 
group  the  principal  military  offences,  which  at 
Athens  were  dealt  with  by  one  law.  A  citiiea 
was  liable  to  indictment,  and,  if  conricted,  to 
disfranchisement  liir™  1.  Failure  to  join  the 
army— dvT^Ttfai :  2.  Cowardice  in  battle— 
StMft:  3.  Desertion  of  hii  post — Xiim-ojiov: 
4.  Deserllon  from  the  army — Kntsifajitv-  Ot 
these  terms,  Antoraffoi/  was  that  used  In  the 
widest  sense,  and  might  include  any  of  the 
others.  Prof.  Jebb  obaerrei  that  it  does  art 
a]ipcar  quite  certain  whether  there  nis  a  yf^ 
(*iA{«i  distinct  from  a  ypa^ii  Aiawaflou.  la 
Luias  (c.  Akib.  1.  §  C)  theT  appear  to  be  iden- 
ti'lied;  but  In  the  following  passages  (among 
others)  they  are  distinguished: — AndocdeJ/jjf. 
§  73;  Aeschin.  in  Ctes.,  §  175;  I'lito,  i^j.iii. 
Vi3  D,  fi^imv  in  the  Inst  pnaa^ige  being  ob- 
viously equivalent  to  Ui^lat  (Jebb,  AIL  Or.  i. 
256  n.).  The  twoapcechetofLysiasigsiDitlhe 
younger  AlcibiaJea — one  Anrorajioi',  the  other 
doTpoTdm— are  two  separate  indictments  forth* 
same  offence,  that  of  serving  in  the  cavalry  whm 
he  was  drawn  sj  a  hoplite;  ao  incident  highly 
c)iomcteristic  of  Athenian  procedure. 

All  these  actions  belonged  to  the  juriiJiteim 
of  the  Btralegi:  the  accuser  was  anj"  qualified 
citiien  that  chose  to  come  forward  (i  flm**- 
ptro!.  oil  liiBTii,  and  the  court  waa  compoiri 
of  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  campaign.  It 
has  been  objected  that  a  aoldier  could  not  alw 
be  a  dicaat ;  but  the  trial  would  naturally  coma 
on  after  the  c«mp«gn  waa  over,  and  the  lio- 
guage  of  I.vjiaa  is  eiplidt  (roil  mfariiri^ 
S«<ff...,  0.  'Alclb.  i.  S  6 ;  *M  irttiA*.  ftf 
inir,  S  7  i  cf.  S  15,  and  the  conclndiog  wo"» 
of  the  Second  Speech).  The  taiinrchs  and  tip- 
parchs,  having  the  duty  of  drawing  up  '» 
miliUry  list,  would  be  associale.l  with  tli» 
strategi  in  getting  np  the  ease  (DemoatL  c 
Soeot,  di  Ifam.  p.  999,  §  17).  ,  , 

The  punishment  of  ir^fa  is  regularly  attached 
to  this  claw  of  offences  (sec,  beaides  [be  yiff^ 
already  referred  to,  Aeschin.  JTmanJ-.  S,-"' 
Hemosth.  Mid.  p.  533,  §  68,  HfOtr.  p.  1353,  S2')- 
with,  of  course,  further  penalties  Ibr  """T^f 
the  forfeited  rights  {Demoath.  c.  Timocr.  p-  v^- 
«  103).  The  question  whether  confe(at>M 
was  not  added  in  aome  cnaes,  has  been  jiaUcti 
under  ANAUMiCHlOU  GrapHe.  The  Artwrw- 
t(o«  tp*»*  """t  ^  distinguished  from  tie  >o«° 
more  serious  airop^AJa,  or  going  over  to  th. 
enemy.  The  latter  waa  not  a  purely  nidit«T 
offen™,  and  so  apparentlv  not  tried  before  li^e 
strategi.  and  wos  Tcapital  crime  {.*«Z?,""'"f 
Gbaphe].  F',"jJ, 

ASTROLO'GIA.  This  word  ii  '"Plfr 
by  the  best  Latin  writera  (f.j.  Cic.  *  JW|*  ■ 
42,  87;*  Orat.  i.  16,69)to  denoteoiiro**!^ 
general,  for  which  osfrenomii  does  ^^ 
earlier  than  Seneca.   In  Greet,  iirvj***!"'* 
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waore  common  t«nn,  and  is  the  onlj  one  usetl  in 
ike  genuine  works  of  Aristotle.  But  Xenophon 
(Jfen.  ir.  7f  4  and  5)  and  Theoj^r&stus  use  both 
i/rrpoXayta  and  hrrpowoiila  in  the  same  sense, 
la  the  present  article,  however,  we  employ  the 
vorJ  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  nsed  in  the 
Christijai  Fathers,  for  what  is  strictlj  termed 
judicial  astrology^  and  treat  of  astronomy  under 

ASTBOKOMIA. 

At  a  period  far  beyond  the  records  of  authen- 
tic history  a  belief  arose,  which  still  prevails 
uBshaken  in  tlie  East,  that  a  mysterious  but  close 
cQoittxion  subsisted  between  the  relative  position 
ad  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the 
£iie  of  man.     In  process  of  time  it  was  main- 
taiaed    that    the   fortunes  of   each  individual 
throughout  life  depended  upon  the  aspect  of  the 
%kj  at  tbe  moment  of  his  birth,  and  especially 
ap^n  the  star  which  was  rising  above  the  horizon 
St  the  instant  when  he  saw  the  light,  and  upon 
those    which    were   in  its  immediate  vicinity 
{com^mnclaey,  or  removed  from  it  by  a  sixth,  a 
^orth,  or  a  third  pert  of  a  great  circle  of  the 
sphere ;  or,  finally,  upon  those  which  were  at  the 
tpposite  extremity  of  the  same  diameter  (oppo- 
s^tae).     Few  doubted  that  by  observation  and 
4£ep  study  persons  might  acquire  the  power  of 
expounding  tiiese  appearances,  that  the  destiny 
9i  the  child  might  be  predicted  with  certainty 
by  tboee    who  were   skilled  to  interpret   the 
language  of  the  stars,  and  that  the  result  of 
aay  uudertaking  might  be  foretold  from  the 
aspect  of  the  firmament  when  it  was  commenced. 
I^oee  a  numerous  and  powerful  class  of  men 
arose  who  were  distinguished  by  various  desig- 
aatioBS.     From  the  country  where  a&tronomy 
was  first    studied,  and  their  science  was  first 
developed,  they  wei-e  called  Chuldaei  or  Bahy' 
kMuii    from    observing    the    stars,    attronomiy 
mstrdogi^  planetarii ;  from  employing  diagrams 
sacb  as  were  used  by  geometricians,  mcUhematici ; 
from  determining  the  lot  of  man  at  his  natal 
koar,  genetMiad  ;  from  dealing  with  the  effects 
(oavTcA^ir/tara)  of  the  stars,  airoreAc<r/iaTiico( : 
whHe  their  art  was  known  as  iutrrpohoyia^  fU' 
TcagpcAyy/o,  y^w^OKutKoytci,  knrrtX^ffiiariieh^  Ars 
Oufdaeorwrif  Mathesis,  or,  from  the  tables  they 
ccBsolted,   wiPOKOci.      Their  calculations  were 
Wnncd    Bdbylcnii    numeri,    XaASo/vif  ikIMoi^ 
JkoJSaiww  i^ri)^«$cf,  Sationes  Chaidaicae;  their 
responses  when  consulted,  Chaldaeorum  monitOj 
Chaldaewrum  natcUida  praedictOy  Astrolotjorum 
praedxcta* 

The  stars  and  constellations  to  which  attention 
was  chiefly  directed  were  the  planets  and  the 
iigas  of  the  zodiac,  some  of  which  were  sup- 
pled  to   ezert  uniformly  a  benign   influence 
(cyvtfowoiol  iurrip9s%  such  as  Venus,  Jupiter, 
Lima,  Virgo,  Libra,  Taurus ;  others  to  be  uni- 
formly   malign    (imicoTOiol    inrripis),  »uch   as 
Satornos.  Mar?,  Scorpio,  Capricomus ;  others  to 
be  doubtful  (JvUcovoi  iaripts),  such  as  Mer- 
coxius.      By  the  combination  and  conjunction 
(wifipofi!^  ctmsteiiatio)  or  opposition,  however, 
«f  those  benign  with  those  malign,  the  power  of 
the  latter  might  be  neutralised  or  even  reversed, 
and  a  most  happy  horoscope  be  produced,  as  in 
the  ase  of   Aagnstus,   who  was  born   under 
dpricornus   (Suet.    Aug.   94),  and  hence  that 
igore  frequently  appears  on  his  medals.    For 
the  nke  of  expediting  calculations,  the  risings, 
MettiDgs,    morements,    and     relative    positions » 
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(ortus,  occasuSf  motus,  viae,  discessioneSf  eoeUis, 
conveniuSf  concursionesy  circuitus^  transituSf  hahi" 
tuSy  formoy  positum,  positus  siderum  et  spatia) 
were  carefully  registered  in  tables  (iriyamsy 
i<p7ifupiS9s).  In  so  far  as  the  planets  were 
concerned,  it  was  of  especial  importance  to  note 
through  what  sign  of  the  zodiac  they  happened 
to  be  passing,  since  each  planet  had  a  peculiar 
sign,  called  the  domtLs  or  house  of  the  planet, 
during  its  sojourn  in  which  it  possessed  superior 
power.  Thus  Libra,  Capricomus,  and  Scorpio 
were  respectively  the  Aous^s  of  Venus,  Saturn, 
and  Mars. 

The  exact  period  of  birth  (hora  genitalis) 
being  the  critical  moment,  the  computations 
founded  upon  it  were  styled  yiwttrn  (genesis  or 
genitura),  &poffie6wos  {horoscopus}y  or  simply 
tfcjuo,  and  the  star  or  stars  in  the  ascendant 
sidus  naiaiicium,  sidera  natalicia,  or  sometimes 
&po<rK6iroi. 

The  Chaldaean  astrology  was  unknown  in 
Greece  until  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
although  Eudoxus,  a  younger  contemporary  of 
Plato,  is  said  to  have  warned  his  countrymen 
not  to  place  faith  in  it  (Cic.  de  Div,  u.  42,  87). 
Euripides  (Frag.  485  Dind.)  describes  Hippo,  the 
daughter  of  Chiron,  as  predicting  the  future 
from  the  risings  of  stars :  but  Archdeacon  Hare 
(Philol.  Mus.  i.  25)  thinks  that  this  referred  only 
to  predictions  of  the  weather.  This  limitation 
will  not  apply  to  the  language  of  Plato 
(I'imaeus,  p.  40  D)  about  divination  from  the 
movements  of  the  planets  (Lewis,  Astr,  of  the  Anc, 
p.  295).  The  first  Chaldaean  who  practised  as- 
trology in  Greece  is  said  to  have  been  Berosus 
(Vitruv.  ix.  7),  who  lived  about  RC.  340-270. 
After  this  time  it  passed  into  general  acceptance, 
especially  among  the  Stoic  philosophers:  and 
Panaetius,  in  the  second  century,  who  rejected 
it,  mentioned  Anchialos  and  Cassander,  two 
contemporary  astronomers,  as  standing  alone  in 
sharing  his  views  (Cic.  de  Div,  ii.  42,  88). 
Astrologers  by  this  time  had  found  their  way 
to  Rome.  The  words  de  circo  astrologos  in 
Cic  de  Div.  i.  58,  132,  evidently  belong,  not  to 
Ennius,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  but  to 
Cicero  himself  (cf.  Ribbeck,  Frag.  I'rag.*  p.  55) : 
but  Cato  (de  It.  R.  5,  4)  forbids  his  steward  to 
consult  '*  haruspicem,  augurem,  hariolum,  Chal- 
daeum." 

In  B.a  139  C.  Cornelius  Hispallus,  the pro^or 
peregrintts,  banished  the  Chaldaeana  from  the 
city,  and  ordered  them  to  quit  Italy  within  ten 
days  (Val.  Max.  i.  3,  §  2).  We  read,  how- 
ever,  of  prophecies  of  the  Chaldaeans  given 
to  Sulla,  Pompeius,  Crassus,  and  Caesar;  and 
Cicero  speaks  of  L.  Tarutius  Firmanus,  the 
friend  of  Varro,  as  *'  in  primis  Chaldaids  ratio- 
nibus  eruditus  "  (de  Div.  ii.  47,  98).  In  n.c.  33 
they  were  again  banished  from  the  city  by  M. 
Agrippa,  who  was  then  aedile  (Dio  Cass.  xliz. 
1).  Another  severe  ordinance  was  levelled  by 
Augustus  against  this  class  (Dio  Cass.  Izv.  1, 
Ixvi.  25),  but  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such 
phrases  as  ^  expulit  et  mathematicos "  (Suet. 
Ttb.  36),  <*pulsis  Italia  mathematicis "  (Tac. 
Hist.  ii.  62]^  in  the  historians  of  the  empire, 
prove  how  firm  a  hold  these  pretenders  must 
have  obtained  over  the  public  mind,  and  how 
profitable  the  occupation  must  have  been  which 
could  induce  them  to  brave  disgrace)  and  some- 
times a  cruel  death  (Tac.  Ann,  ii.  32).     Not« 
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vithstaiidiDg  the  nnmber  and  stringent  character 
of  the  penal  enactments  by  which  they  were 
denonnced,  they  appear  to  have  kept  their 
ground,  and,  although  from  time  to  time  crushed 
or  terri6ed  into  silence,  to  have  revived  with 
fresh  >igour  in  seasons  of  confusion  and  anarchy, 
when  all  classes  of  the  community,  hanging  in 
suspense  between  hope  and  fear,  were  predis- 
posed to  yield  to  every  superstitious  impulse. 
It  must  be  remembered  also,  that  the  most 
austere  princes  did  not  disdain,  when  agitated  by 
doubts  or  excited  by  ambitious  longings,*  to  ac- 
quire the  principles  of  the  art  and  to  consult  its 
professors,  as  we  may  perceive,  not  to  multiply 
examples,  from  the  well-known  story  of  Tiberius 
and  Thrasyllus  (Tac.  Arm.  vi.  20,  21).  Hence 
Tacitus,  afler  recounting  the  high  promises  by 
which  the  *' matheraatici "  stimulated  Otho  to 
assume  the  purple,  adds  in  a  tone  of  sorrowful 
resignation,  **  genus  hominum  potentibus  in- 
fidum,  sperantibus  fallax,  quod  in  civitate  nostra 
et  vetabitnr  semper  et  retinebitur."  (See  Cic 
delHu.  ii.  42  ff. ;  Gell.  xiv.  1 ;  Hor.  Carm.  L  11,  2, 
u.  17,  17 ;  Pers.  v.  46 ;  Juv.  iU.  43,  vii.  194,  x. 
94  (with  Mayor's  note),  xiv.  248,  vi.  553-581 ; 
Tac  Ann.  ii.  27,  32,  iii.  22,  iv.  58,  vi.  20,  xii. 
22,52,68,  xvi.  14;  JTist,  i.  22,  ii.  62;  Suet. 
Ttb.  14,  36,  ViteU.  14,  Nero  40,  Galb.  4 ;  Gell.  i. 
9;  DioCass.  xlix.  43,  Ivi.  25,  Ivii.  15.  Ixv.  1; 
Zonar.  ii.  p.  142 ;  Lips.  Excurs.  vii.  ad  Tac  Ann. 
ii. ;  Jani,  Excws.  ad  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  17, 17  ;  Ru- 
perti,  Not.  ad  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  27.  For  the  penal 
enactments,  see  Rein,  Das  Criminalrecht  der 
Romer,  p.  901,  &c  Leipzig,  1844;  Becker, 
Handbvch  der  rUm.  Alterth.  iv.  100-102 ;  and  on 
the  general  question,  Lewis,  Astron,  of  the  An- 
cicntSf  pp.  292-303.  Those  who  would  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  technical  details  of  astrology, 
as  practised  by  the  ancients,  must  peruse  the 
Latin  poem  of  Manilius,  the  treatise  of  Julius 
Firmicus,  and  the  Greek  works  of  Manetho, 
Paulus,  and  Ptolemy.)  [W.  R.] 

ASTBONO'MLi,  astronomy.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed in  the  present  article  to  give  a  technical 
history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  astronomy 
among  the  ancients,  but  to  confine  ourselves  to 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  popular  portion  of 
the  science, — ^the  observations,  namely,  upon  the 
relative  position  and  apparent  movements  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  especially  the  fixed  stars,  which 
from  the  earliest  epoch  engaged  the  attention  of 
those  classes  of  men  who,  as  shepherds  or  mari- 
ners, were  wont  to  pass  their  nights  in  the  open 
air.    We  shall  consider : — 

1.  The  different  names  by  which  the  constella- 
tions were  distinguished  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  the  legends  attached  to  each  ;  but 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  investigate  at  length 
the  origin  of  these  names,  nor  the  times  and 
places  when  and  where  they  were  first  bestowed. 
The  materials  for  this  first  section  have  been 
carefully  collected  by  Ideler  in  his  essay  entitled 
Untersuchungen  iiber  den  Ursprung  und  die  Be- 
deutung  der  Stemnamen  (Berlin,  1809),  a  work 
which  we  now  mention  specially  once  for  all  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  constant  references;  in 
the  Bistorische  Untersuchungen  Hber  did  c^t^o- 
nomischen  Beobachiungen  der  Alten  by  th<i  same 
author  (Berlin,  1806);  in  a  paper  by  But*'"'*°^» 
Ueber  die  FrUsteAung  d^  Sternbi/^  a^f  ^' 
grxechiachen  Sfare^  contamed  in  ik  r^  ^ctwi^ 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  I82e      ^™n^vL,bre, 


Hist,  de  rAsir.  Ancienne;  and  in  the  Oeschichte 
der  Astronomie  of  Schaubach. 

2.  The  risings  and  settings  of  the  fixed  stars 
considered  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
sun  in  the  ecliptic,  —  a  series  of  phenomena 
which,  recurring  regularly  every  tropical  year, 
served  in  the  most  remote  ages  as  the  sole  guides 
for  the  operations  of  the  husbandman,  and 
which,  being  in  later  times  frequently  appealed 
to  by  the  poets,  are  sometimes  designated  the 
'*  Poetical  Risings  and  Settings  of  the  Stars." 
Here  we  chiefly  depend  upon  the  compilations 
and  dissertations,  ancient  and  modern,  brought 
together  in  the  Uranologion  of  Petavius;  upon 
the  disquisition  by  J.  F.  Pfafi*  entitled  Commen- 
tatio  de  Ortibus  et  Occasibus  Siderum  apud  auotores 
classicos  commemoratis  (Gotting.  1786) ;  upon  a 
paper  by  Ideler,  Ueber  den  astronomischen  Tkeil 
der  Fasti  des  Ovid,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  for  1822-1823,  and  on  the 
Handbuch  der  Chronohgie  by  the  same  author. 

3.  The  division  of  the  year  into  two,  three, 
or  more  seasons,  according  to  the  risings  and 
settings  of  particular  stars  or  clusters  of  stars. 
The  Handbuch  der  Chronohgie  contains  a  fall 
examination  of  all  the  most  important  passages 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  which  b^r 
upon  these  points. 

The  determination  of  the  length  of  the  year^ 
and  the  distribution  of  time  into  months,  days, 
hours,  and  other  periods,  which  in  some  degree 
belong  to  the  same  subject,  are  treated  of  sepa- 
rately under  the  heads  of  Calendariuh  and 
Dies  ;  and  confining  our  attention  for  the  present 
to  the  fixed  stars,  we  shall  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  under 
Plaxetae. 

I.   The  History  and  Naves  of  the 
Constellations. 

The  only  constellations  known  to  Homer  (//. 
xviii.  485-489 ;  Od.  v.  272-275)  appear  to  hare 
been  the  Great  Bear  or  Waggon,  Bootes,  and 
Orion,  with  the  two  clusters  of  the  Hyades  and 
Pleiades.  Hesiod  mentions  the  Pleiades  (fip.  d 
Di.  383),  Arcturus  (possibly  for  Bootes;  see 
below :  ib.  566),  Sirius  (repeatedly),  the  Blades 
{Op.  615),  and  Orion  {Op.  598,  &c.). 

Pliny  (ir.  N.  ii.§31)attributes  the  invention  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac  to  Cleostratus  of  Tenedos 
(fl.  B.C.  500),  and  asserts  that  Aries  and  Sagit- 
tarius were  marked  out  before  the  rest.  Aristotle 
more  than  once  mentions  6  k^kKos  twv  (^f^^^' 
The  first  distinct  information  with  regard  to  the 
Grecian  heavens  was  contained  in  the  "Eyorrpor 
and  the  *aiy6fi9ra  of  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  who 
died  B.C.  352.  Both  of  these  works  are,  it  i« 
true,  lost  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments 
(cf.  Papyrus  Grccs  du  Musie  du  Louvre,  pp.  7- 
76  ;  Paris,  1860),  but  their  contents  are  known 
to  us  from  the  poem  of  Aratus  (fl..B.a  260X 
which,  as  we  are  assured  in  the  comments^ 
which  bears  the  name  of  Hipparchus,  does  little 
more  than  represent  in  verse,  with  very  kw 
variations,  the  matter  contained  in  the  twv 
treatises  named  above,  especially  in  the  latter. 
The  great  popularity  enjoyed  by  the  production 
of  Aratus  ("  Cum  sole  et  luna  semper  Aratus  erit, 
Ov.  Am.  i.  15,  16)  must  have  depended  upon 
the  attractions  presented  by  his  theme,  and  oeT' 
tainly  not  upon  the  spirit  or  grace  with  which 
that  theme  was  handled.    We  know  the  names 
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•f  tlurij-fire  Greeks  who  composed  commen- 
apoB  it,  and  we  are  acquainted  with  no 
tJuui  three  translations  into  Latin  verse — 
by  Cicero,  of  which  frafments  onlj  remain ; 
nother  hj  Caesar  Germanicos,  of  which  a  con- 
■derable   portion   has   been   preferred;    and   a 
third  by  Rnfus  Festns  Avienns,  which  is  entire. 
Virgil    borrowed  largely   from    this  source   in 
thaae  portions  of  his  Georgics  which  contain  re- 
joices to  the  hearenlj  bodies,  and  particularly 
m.  that  section  which  is  deroted  to  prognostics 
«f  the  weather.     There  are  also  yaluable  Greek 
scholia  ascribed  to  the  yonnger  Theon,  bnt  mani- 
&stlj    compoonded   of  materials  derived  from 
^nj   different   quarters.      The  work  itself  is 
iirided  into  three  parts: 

1.  A  description  of  the  oonstellations,  extend- 
■g  to  line  452. 

2.  A  short  account  of  the  Planets,  of  the 
^iky  Way,  of  the  Tropical  Circles,  and  of  the 
EfmtoTy  followed  from  t.  559  by  a  full  detail  of 
the  ataxs  which  rise  and  set  as  each  sign  of  the 
sifiac  appears  in  succession  ((n/KararoAaQ. 

S.  At  Une  733  commences  what  is  frequently 
refarded  as  a  separate  poem,  and  placed  apart 
oder  the  title  Aiotrq/icia,  consisting  of  a  collec- 
ti^  of  the  Tarious  appearances  which  enable  an 
abaex  rer  of  nature  to  predict  the  weather.  It  will 
be  seen  below  that  the  constellations  described 
by  Aratns  still  retain,  with  a  few  variations, 
the  aames  by  which  he  distinguishes  them. 

la  a  little  tract  ascribed  to  Hratosthencs  (fl. 

B4L  ^30%  entitled  Kareurrepto'fioi,  probably  an 

jfcirdguient  of  a  more  complete  treatise,  in  which 

he  d/^ils  the  mythological  origin  of  the  con- 

tfteliations,  together  with  the  number  and  place 

d  the  stars  in  each,  we  find  the  same  forms 

arranged  in  the  same  order  as  in  Aratus,  who  is 

Mlowed  step  by  step.    The  Birdf  however,  is  here 

texmed  the  Swan ;  the  Centaur  is  individualised 

iate  CkSrott ;  and  the  Hcdr  of  Berenice  appears  for 

the  first  time,  having  been  introduced  by  Conon 

in  hosionr  of  the  sister-wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 

Scientific  astronomy  commenced  at  Alexandria 

a  the  early  part  of  the  third  <%ntury  before  our 

cxa ;  and  the  first  steps  were  made  by  Timocharis 

aad  Aristyllas,  who  flourished  about  B.O.  290. 

They  invented  the  method  of  determining  the 

plaes  of  the  fixed  stars,  by  referring  them  to 

of  the  great  circles  of  the  heavens,  and  for 

porpose  selected  the  equator.     By  them,'  as 

learn  from  Ptolemy,  the  right  ascension  and 

declination  of  many  stars  were  observed,  among 

ethers  of  8piea  in  the  Virgin,  which  they  found 

to  he  8^  from  the  equinox  of  autumn. 

Hipparchns,  about  150  years  later,  followed 
«p  the  track  which  they  had  indicated :  his  ob- 
serrations  extended  from  B.C.  162  to  B.C.  127 ; 
ad,  whether  we  regard  the  originality,  the 
nagnitode,  or  the  importance  of  his  labours,  he 
it  well  entitled  io  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
tke  science.  (See  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  §  95.)  In  addi- 
tioD  to  many  other  services,  he  first  drew  up  a 
regolar  catalogue  o(  the  fixed  stars,  pointing  out 
their  poeitjon  and  magnitude ;  he  first  delineated 
aoevrately  the  shape  of  the  constellations ;  and 
ke  fizit  diMorered  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
fy  compsriDg  hi9  own  observations  with  those  of 
TbaocbMTiM  and  Aristyllns.  It  is  much  to  be 
kmaited  that  aJJ  the  works  of  so  great  a  man 
AoM  hare  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a 
ttmnenUuj  in  ihree  books  upon  the  description 
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of  the  fixed  stars  by  Eudoxus  and  Aratus 
(*E^^7i}0'i}  TUP  *Apdrov  jcol  E6S({(otf  ^iwofidtmy), 
the  least  valuable  perhaps  of  all  his  productions. 
We  have,  however,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
substance  of  his  most  valuable  observations  has 
been  preserved  in  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  which 
long  enjoyed  such  high  fame  that  all  former 
authors  were  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion. 

The  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars  by  Ptolemy 
(fl.  A.D.  150),  contained  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  books  of  the  Almagest,  and  derived  in  all 
probability  in  a  great  measure  from  that  com- 
piled by  Hipparchus,  long  served  as  the  model 
for  all  subsequent  labours  in  the  same  field,  and 
little  more  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
any  attempt  was  made  to  supersede  it  by  some- 
thing more  perfect.  It  embraces  48  constella- 
tions (21  northern,  15  southern,  and  the  12  signs 
of  the  zodiac),  comprising  15  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude,  45  of  the  second,  208  of  the  third, 
474  of  the  fourth,  217  of  the  fifth,  49  of  the 
sixth,  9  obscure,  and  5  nebulous,  in  all  1022. 
These  are  the  constellations,  usually  denominated 
the  Old  ConsteilationSf  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  additions  made  in  modem  times,  and  these 
we  shall  consider  in  regular  order.  The  stars 
are  enumerated  according  to  the  place  which 
they  occupy  in  the  figures ;  the  latitude,  longi- 
tude, and  magnitude  of  each  being  specifled.  In 
connexion  with  many  constellations,  several 
stars  are  mentioned  as  ikfi6p^>wToij — that  is,  not 
included  within  the  limits  of  any  one  of  the 
figures ;  among  those  near  the  Lion  he  notices 
the  Hair  of  Berenice^  among  those  near  the 
Eagle  the  Antinoua,  The  single  stars  and  small 
groups  to  which  particular  names  are  assigned 
are,  Arcturu8,  the  Lyre,  CapellcL,  the  Kids,  the 
Eagle,  the  Byades,  the  Pleiades,  the  Manger,  the 
Asses,  Begtdus  (fiaxriKlfTKos),  Vindemiatrix,  SpicOy 
Antares,  the  Hound  (he  does  not  give  the  name 
Strius),  Canoptu,  and  Frocyon, 

Among  our  Greek  authorities  we  must  not  pass 
over  Geminus,  whose  work  Elaaycry^  els  rcb 
^atpSfitpa  contains  in  sixteen  chapters  an  ex- 
position of  the  most  striking  facts  in  astronomy 
and  mathematical  geography.  We  know  nothing 
of  him  personally ;  but  it  has  been  inferred  from 
his  book  that  he  was  a  native  of  Rhodes,  and 
that  he  flourished  about  B.C.  70  at  Home,  or  at 
some  place  under  the  same  parallel.  The  second 
chapter  treats  of  the  constellations  and  of  those 
stars  and  small  clusters  distinguished  by  par- 
ticular names.  The  Coma  Berenices,  which  is 
not  included  in  the  21  northern  constellations  of 
Ptolemy,  has  here  an  independent  place  assigned 
to  it;  the  Foal,  or  Little  Horse,  is  termed 
xporrofjAi  tmrov  Koff  "lirwapx'^^i  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  was  introduced  by  Hipparchus ; 
in  addition  to  the  15  southern  constellations 
of  Ptolemy,  we  find  the  Stream  (x^o^*J  CCoros) 
issuing  from  the  urn  of  Aquarius,  and  the 
Thyrsus  of  the  Centaur.  The  sixteenth 
chapter  is  particularly  interesting  and  valua- 
ble, since  it  contains  a  parapegma  or  calendar 
of  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  fixed  stars, 
with  prognostics  of  the  weather,  according  to 
Meton,  Euctemon,  Eudoxus,  Callippus,  and 
others,  the  observations  of  each  being  quoted 
separately. 

The  Romans  adopted  the  knowledge  of  the 
stars  communicated  by  the  Greeks  without  in 
the  slightest  degree  extending  it.     Only  two 
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Latin  -writers  discourse  specially  on  the  subject, 
Maniliusand  Julius  Firmicus,  and  their  treatises 
belong  rather  to  Judicial  Astrology.  The  poets, 
howoTer,  especially  Ovid  and  Virgil,  make  fre- 
quent allusions  to  the  risings  and  settings  of 
the  fixed  stars,  to  the  most  remarkable  con- 
stellations and  to  the  legends  attached  to  them. 
Cicero,  Germanicns,  and  Avieuus,  as  we  have 
stated  above,  executed  translations  of  Aratus ; 
while  in  Yitruvius,  Pliny,  Columella,  Martianus 
Capella,  the  Scholiast  on  Germanicus,  and 
Hyginus,  we  find  a  multitude  of  details.  Mani- 
lius,  it  is  clear,  took  Aratus  for  his  guide  in  so 
far  as  the  constellations  were  concerned  ;  for  he 
does  not  notice  the  Hair  of  Berenice,  the  iW, 
nor  the  Southern  Crown, 

Pliny  speaks  of  the  constellations  as  seventy- 
two  in  number ;  but  he  seems  to  have  eked  out 
the  sum  by  counting  separately  portions  of 
fi}(ures,  snch  as  the  Pleiades,  the  Hyades,  the 
Urn  aud  the  Stream  of  Aquarius,  the  ITiyrsus 
of  the  Centaur,  the  Head  of  Medusa,  the 
Sjimetar  of  Perseus,  the  Manger,  the  '2'tco 
Asses,  Cupeila,  the  Kids,  the  Hair  of  Berenice, 
the  'Throne  of  Caesar,  and  probably  the  nfiore 
conspicuous  among  the  individual  stars,  such  as 
Arcturus  and  Sirius,  He  sets  down  the  number 
of  observed  stars  nt  1600,  which  for  exceeds  the 
catalogue  of  Ptolemy. 

The  Scholia  on  Germanicus  do  not  constitute 
a  regular  commentary  like  the  Scholia  on  Aratus, 
but  are  translations  from  Eratosthenes,  with 
some  excerpts,  added  subsequently  perhaps,  from 
the  Sjjhaera  Graeca  et  Barbara  of  Nigidius 
Figulus  and  other  works  on  astronomical  myths. 

The  Poeticon  Astronomicon,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Hyginus,  is  written  in  the  style  of 
Eratosthenes,  and  is  in  a  great  measure  borrowed 
from  him.  No  notice  is  here  taken  of  the  Foal 
nor  of  the  Southern  Crown,  which  proves  that  at 
the  time  when  it  was  composed,  whenever  that 
may  have  been,  more  attention  was  paid  to 
Aratus  than  to  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy. 

Karnes  of  the  Constellations, 

In  what  follows  we  arrange  the  constellations, 
with  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  in  the  order 
adopted  by  Ptolemy,  enumerating  first  the 
twenty -one  northern  signs ;  secondly,  the  twelve 
zodiacal  signs ;  and  lastly,  the  fifteen  southern 
signs.  In  each  case  we  give,  first,  the  name  by 
which  the  constellation  is  known  among  our- 
selves ;  secondly,  the  name  ascribed  to  it  by 
Aratus ;  and  lastly,  the  other  Greek  and  Latin 
names  which  most  frequently  occur  or  which 
deserve  particular  notice. 

Korthem  Signs. 

The  Great  Bear,  The  Plough,  Charles* 
\V4IN,  "Aptcros  (fjLtyd\7i),  *E\Ik7i  (Arat.  27,  &c.), 
Major  Arctus,  Major   Ursa   (German.),  Helice 
(Cic,  Manil.    i.   303).     The    most  remarkable 
cluster    in    the  northern  hemisphere,  both   on 
account  of  its  brilliancy  and  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  never  sinks  below  the  horixon  in 
Europe  and  those  parts  of  Asia  ^qowH  to  the 
ancients,  is  thnt  which  as  early  ^  .Lg  time  of 
Homer  was  known    by  the  naih        /  •'AP'troj, 
The  She  Bear,  oT^'Afxa^a,  The  It"^'  <>'/r/  xviii. 
487  ;  Od.  F.  275%  which  the  Ho^OOf*  ^lisUted 
^  the  equivalent  terms  I'rsrt  a^^^hs  P^/rtAm  or 
Currus.    At  a  lat^t  period    ^A  ^.uS^'^pt^^ 
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Bear  bad  been  added  to  the  number  of  the 
celestial  signs,  the  epithets  fuyd\fi  and  fuicpi 
were  applied  to  them  respectively  by  way  of 
distinction,  and  in  like  manner  Ovid  (  Trist,  iv.  3) 
speaks  of  them  as  magna  minorque  ferae.  The 
ancient  Italian  name  for  the  seven  bright  stars 
which  form  the  most  conspicuous  portion  of  tb« 
group  was  Septem  Driones  (Cic),  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  of  Varro  (L.  X.  ri.  4 ; 
Gell.  ii.  21 ;  Festus,  s.  v,  Triones\  The  Seven 
Ploughing  Oxen,  an  appellation  which  as  well  as 
that  of  ifia^a  was  extended  to  the  Lesser  Bear. 
Thus  Aratus  commences  his  description 

*Apdro»  ofia  rpox6*Kfh  to  3^  Kakiomau  o^o^ou, 

deriving  ^fia^ai,  absurdly  enough,  from  ipa. 
Virgil  celebrates 

Arctnrum,  pluviasquc  Ilyadas,  geminosque  Trionei; 

an  1  Yitruvius  (ix.  3)  not  only  employs  Septem- 
trio  siuiply  for  the  Greater  Bear,  but  distin- 
gui;>hes  between  Scptetnirio  major  and  Septem- 
trio  minor,  and  again  speaks  of  the  Arctos,  qui 
Sc'ptemtriones  dicuntur. 

In  addition  to  the  above  designations  we  find 
*E\iicrj,  applied  to  the  Greater  Bear  alone,  de- 
rived from  its  sweeping  round  in  a  curve  (ash 
roif  i\i(ra§a6ai,  Schul.  cui  Arat.  37),  while  from 
the  mythical  connexion  established  between  thb 
constellation  and  Callisto,  daughter  of  the 
Arcadian  monarch  Lycaon,  the  Latin  poets  con- 
stantly refer  to  it  as  Lycaonis  Arctos ;  Parrhasis 
Arctos ;  Parrhasides  stellao ;  Maenalis  Ur&i,  Lc. 
The  term  Boves  Tcarii  employed  by  Propertius 
(ii.  24,  24)  is  explained  below  (No.  5)  under 
Arctophylax,  For  the  story  of  Callisto  and  her 
transformation  see  Ovid.  Met,  ii.  409,  Fast.  ii. 
155 ;  Serv.  ad  Verg.  Georg,  i.  246  ;  Hygin.  Poet. 
Astron.  ii.  1,  2. 

2.  The  Lesser  or  Littlb  Bear,  ^Aptcrot 
(juKpd),  Ktfr6ffovpa,  Kw6<rovpis  (Arat.  27,308), 
Arctus  minor  (Cic),  Cgnosura  (Cic,  Manil.  i. 
30G).  This  constellation,  we  are  assured  by 
many  authorities  (Schol.  ad  Hom.  //.  xviiu  187 ; 
AchiU.  Tat.  Isagog,  in  Arat.  Phaen,  c  1; 
Diog.  Laert.  i.  23 ;  Hygin.  PoSt,  Astron.  iu  2), 
was  first  added  to  the  Grecian  catalogues  by 
Thales,  by  whom  it  may  possibly  have  been 
imported  from  the  East ;  and  while,  from  its 
close  resemblance  in  form,  it  shared  the  names 
of  "ApKTos  and  ipa^a  with  its  more  ancient  and 
majestic  companion,  it  enjoyed  exclusively  the 
appellations  of  *oudKn  and  Kwi4&ovpa.  The 
former  was  derived  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  selected  by  the  Phoenicians  as  the  guide 
by  which  they  shaped  their  course  at  sea,  the 
Grecian  mariners  with  less  judgment  empl^ing 
Helice  for  the  same  purpose  (Arat.  37;  Erat. 
Cat,  2 ;  Schol.  ad  German,  p.  89  ;  Hygin.  P.  A. 
ii.  2).  The  latter,  signifying  canis  cawda,  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  the  whole  figure,  and  notssin 
modem  times  merely  to  the  pole  star,  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  appearance  presented 
by  three  of  the  stars  which  form  a  circular 
sweep,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  upturned 
curl  of  a  dog's  tail,  and  will  thus  be  an  expres- 
sion analogous  to  that  of  Helice.  The  early 
astronomers  seem  to  have  generally  considered 
that  one  of  the  stars  in  the  little  Bear  marked 
the  position  of  the  pole,  but  it  is  difficalt  to 
determine    from  their  words   to    which  they 
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aeverallj  nfer.  According  to  Hyginns,  who 
liowerer  Menu  not  to  hare  clearly  understood 
Lratosthenes  whom  he  quotes,  one  of  the  three 
stars  funning  the  tail  was  called  FoluSy  and  the 
tvo  others,  from  circling  round  it,  Xo/TCirrol, 
Tka  Dancers^  the  same  apparentlj  with  the 
I,Bdent€s  of  the  Scholiast  on  Germanicus. 

Those  poets  who  regarded  the  Great  Bear  as 
Canute  represented  the  Little  Bear  as  her  dog  ; 
bat  according  to  another  legend  commonly 
received,  the  two  bears  were  the  two  nymphs 
who  acted  as  nurses  in  Crete  to  infant  Jove 
(A rat.  31 X  ^nd  hence  the  phrase  Cretaeae  Arcti 
(^Gernian.). 

3.  The  Drago:^,  Apdiatp  (Arat.  45),  trans- 
lated by  the  Latins  JJfaco  (Cic,  German.,  Vi- 
truv-X  Serpens  (German.,  Vitruv.,  Manil.,  Ovid), 
and  AnguiM  (Virgil,  Ovid,  Manil.).  Servius  {ad 
Verg.  Georg,  i.  205)  remarks  that  there  are 
three  An^ues  in  the  sky,  one  lying  between  the 
Bears: 

3Iaxfanns  hie  firm  slnnoeo  elabitnr  Angois 
Orcom  perque  dius  in  morem  flumiois  Antoe : 

(comp.  Vitmr.  Ix.  3 :)  the  second  grasped  by 
Ophiwchns  :  the  third,  to  the  south,  around  the 
Crater  and  Corvus.  The  superior  richness  of  the 
Greek  language  distinguished  these  as  AfHuewyy 
"O^f,  and  ^tZpnn,  The  description  of  Aratus 
has  been  rendered  almost  verbatim  and  with 
great  spirit  by  Virgil  in  the  lines  quoted  above. 
^rthologically,  the  dragon  was  regarded  a^  the 
s^ke  which  once  guarded  the  apples  of  the 
Hc»pcridea,  or  as  a  £>nake  snatched  by  Minerva 
£rom  the  giants  and  whirled  by  her  aloft  to  the 
pole.  (Hygin.  P,  A.'ii.  3,  iii.  2 ;  Serv.  ad  Verg. 
Georg.  i.  244.) 

4.  Cepheus,  Ki}^ct;s  (Arat.  183X  Cephew 
£Qc^  Vitmr.,  Manil.),  lasides  Cepheus  (German.). 
The  legends  respecting  this  ill-fated  monarch 
and  the  other  members  of  his  family  who  beamed 
la  the  hearens,  Cassiopeia^  Perseus^  and  Andro- 
meda,  are  detailed  at  length  in  the  Catasterisms 
of  Eratosthenes  and  in  Hyginus. 

5.  The  Beab  Wabden,  Bootes,  The  Wao- 

COXEB,    *A/Mcro^^Xa|    (Arat.  91),   Arctophyiax 

(Gc^  German.,  Maoil.  i.  323),  translated  by  Ovid 

(TrisL  L  10,  15)  Custos  Ursae,  and  by  Vitruvius 

^is.  3)  Custos  Arcti,  or  simply  Custos  (/.  c),  was 

denominated  also  Bo^nis   (Arat.  /.  c),  Bootes 

(Cic.,German.,Manil.X  i.e.  Bubulcu8,ihe  ox-driver, 

and  according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Aratus  (/.  c.) 

TpvyifT^i,  the  vintager.    The  first  name,  which 

supposes  the  constellations  to  represent  a  man 

upon  the  watch,  denotes  simply  the  position  of  the 

figure  with  regard  to  the  Great  Bear,  or  when  the 

latter  was  regarded  as  Callisto,  then  Arctophyiax 

Lecame  her  son  Areas,  by  whom  she  was  hunted 

aod  slain ;  the  second  name,  which  is  found  in 

Uomer  (OJ.  v.  272X  refers  to  the  &tia^a,  the 

imaginary  form  of   Bo^rfs    being    fancied  to 

occupy  the  place  of  the  driver  of  the  team  ;  the 

Third  name  is  connected  with  the  period  of  the 

lieliacal  rising  of  the  group  which  indicated  the 

^cosun  of  the  vintage. 

The  chief  star  in  the  constellation  i^  Abctcrus, 
*Ap^ovpos  (Arat.  95),  Arcturus  (Cic.,  German., 
Vitruv.,  ManiLX  &  word  of  similar  import  with 
Arctophyiax.  It  is  twice  mentioned  by  Hesiod 
(Op.  566,  610X  and,  as  we  shall  see  hereailer, 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  calendars  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Some  late  writers,  such  as  the 
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Scholiast  on  Germanicus,  Hyginus  and  Martianus 
Capella,  use  the  name  Arcturus  for  the  whole 
constellation  ;  but  Aratus,  Geminus,  and  Ptolemy 
consider  it  as  a  single  star. 

The  legends  with  regard  to  Bodtes  present 
many  different  aspects:,  by  the  Greeks  he  was 
usually  represented  as  Areas,  the  son  of  Callisto ; 
Ovid  in  one  passage  {Fast,  vi.  235)  calls  him 
Lycaon,  the  father  of  the  hapless  damsel ;  by 
others  he  was  pronounced  to  be  Icarius  (or 
Icarus),  to  whom  Bacchus  taught  the  use  of  tiie 
vine,  and  then  the  constellation  Virgo  was  his 
daughter  Erigone,  and  either  the  greater  or 
the  lesser  hound  was  her  dog  Maera  {Canis 
Icarius,  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  939).  Hence,  too,  the 
Septemtriones  are  styled  Boves  Jcarii  by  Proper- 
tius  (ii.  24,  24). 

Homer  {Od.  v.  272)  calls  Bodtes  ^^  Hatv, 
from  his  descending  below  the  horizon  in  an 
upright  position,  and  therefore  very  gradually. 
Compare  Ov.  Fast,  iii.  405;  Claud.  Bapt. 
Proserp.  ii.  190,  and  the  **  pigri  sarraca  Bootae  " 
of  Juvenal,  v.  23. 

6.  The  Northern  Crown,  SW^owt  (Arat. 
71),  Corona  (Cic,  Vitruv.,  Manil.X  Ariadn  s 
corona  {Minoa  corona^  German.).  Ptolemy  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  Crown  (2T^4>ayor  fi6p€ioSf  y6rio5\  and 
hence  the  modern  name.  According  to  the  legend 
commonly  adopted,  this  was  the  chaplet  of 
Ariadne  placed  by  Bacchus  in  the  firmament  to 
do  honour  to  his  mistress,  and  hence  the  epithets 
applied  by  Germanicus  as  quoted  above.  (Comp. 
Verg.  Georg.  i.  122 ;  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  460  ;  Manil.  i. 
330.) 

The  name  Gemma,  now  given  to  the  most 
resplendent  star  in  the  circle,  was  not  known  to 
the  Romans. 

7.  Hercules.  The  constellation  now  known 
by  this  name  is  described  by  Aratus  (v.  63)  as 
an  unknown  or  nameless  form  (cl8«Xov  6Xarov ; 
i.ir*v$4os  cl8(6\ou)),  which,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  man  toiling  (jioyiovri  hrHpX  iouehs  €T5»Aoy) 
on  his  knees,  was  usually  called  *Eyy 6pa(rtVf 
which  the  Romans  either  expressed  in  the  same 
letters,  Engonasi  (Manil.  v.  645),  Knrjonasin 
(Cic),  or  by  the  translations   GeniculatiiSf  In- 

fenicviatus  (Vitruv.  ix.  3),  Ingeniculus  (Jul. 
irm.  viii.  17),  Nixus  in  genibus  (Vitruv.  ibid.), 
Nixa  genu  species  (German. ;  Manil.  i.  322,  v. 
645),  Dextro  genu  nixus  (German.),  or  simply 
Nisus  s.  Nixus  (Cic,  German.),  Innixus  (Avien. 
205),  or  with  reference  to  the  labouring  atti- 
tude Defectum  sidus,  Effigioe  defecta  labore 
(German.). 

According  to  Avienus(v.  175),  the  appellation 
of  Hercules  was  bestowed  by  Panyasis,  by  others 
it  was  regarded  as  Theseus,  by  others  as  Cetens 
sou  of  Lycaon,  by  others  as  Prometheus  chained 
to  Caucasus.     (Hygin.  P.  A.  ii.  6,  iii.  5.) 

8.  Tub  Lyre,  X4\vs,  A6pa  (Arat.  268),  Lf/ra 
(German.,  Vitruv.,  Manil.  i.  331),  Fides  (Cic), 
Fidis  (Col.  xi.  2,  §  43,  &c.),  Fidicula{?\'m.  H.  N. 
xviii.  §  222,  &c).  Ptolemy  {*.  A.)  designates  as 
6  \af£jrpbs  rrjs  \6pas,  the  peculiarly  bright  star 
(a  Lyrae),  which  renders  this  constellation  so 
conspicuous;  but  it  appears  probable  that  the 
simple  Af'pa  among  the  Greek  astronomers,  as 
well  as  Fidis  and  Fidicuia  among  the  Latins,  was 
frequently  employed  to  denote  this  single  star, 
as  well  as  the  whole  sign.     Manilius  seems  to 

I  speak  of  Fides  as  a  constellation  distinct  from 
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Lrra,  bot  the  passages  are  very  confused  (i.  409 ; 
comp.  324,  337).  The  invention  of  the  Lyre 
being  ascribed  to  Mercury,  we  naturally  find  the 
epithets  'Epfialri  (Aral.  674),  KvWrivalri  (597), 
Mcrcwrialis  (German.),  CylUnia  (Cic.)  attached 
to  it. 

9.  The  Swan,  "Opwj,  cSloKoi  8pyis  (Arat. 
273,  275),  Ales  (Cic),  Volucris,  Avis  (Vitruv. 
iz.  4).  The  Bird  is  the  name  given  by  Aratus 
and  Geminus  to  the  constellation  termed  by 
Eratosthenes  (c.  25)  K^ncvor,  rendered  Cycnus  by 
Germanicus  and  Manilius,  for  which  the  synonjrm 
Olor  is  frequently  substituted.  By  mythologists 
it  was  regarded  as  the  swan  of  Leda. 

10.  Cassiopeia,  Keurffi^rtia  (Arat.  189),  Cos- 
siepeia  (Cic.,  German.,  Manil.  i.  361),  Cassiopea 
(Vitruv.),  For  the  myth  regarding  her,  see 
Hygin.  P,  A.  ii.  10 ;  comp.  Arat.  654 ;  Manil.  v. 
504;  Propert.  i.  17,  3 ;  Columell.  xi.  2,  §  78. 

11.  Pebseus,  ncpo-c^r  (Arat.  248),  Perseus 
(Cic,  German.,  Vitruv.,  Manil.  i.  357,  365),  was 
pictured  as  bearing  in  one  hand  a  crooked  sword 
(fipm;,  falx),  and  in  the  other  the  head  of  the 
Gorgon  Medusa,  Topyoyioy  (Gemin.,  Ptolem.), 
Qorgoneum  caput  (Vitruv.  ix.  3),  Gorgonis  ora 
(Manil.  i.  366),  Cjput  Gorgonis  (Hygin.  P.  A. 
ui.  11). 

12.  The  Charioteer,  'Hyloxos  (Arat.  156), 
ffeniochus  (Manil.  i.  369),  Auriga  (Cic,  German., 
Vitruv.),  Aurigator  (Avien.),  was,  according  to 
one  legend  (German.),  Erichtkonius^ 

Qaem  prtmmn  cnrsu  volitantem  Jupiter  alto 
Quadr^ugis  oonspexit  equis.— M▲^'IL.  L  370. 

According  to  another  (German.  t6ti.),  Myrtilus, 
the  charioteer  of  Oenomaus,  who  betrayed  his 
master  to  Pelops.    (Hygin.  Fab,  84.) 

The  brightest  star  in  this  constellation  (a') 
was  termed  A)f|  (Arat.  157)  by  the  Greeks,  who 
pictured  a  goat  supported  upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  left  arm  of  the  figure,  and  by  the  Romans 
Capella  (Ovid,  Manil.,  Plin.)  or  Capra  (Cic, 
Vitruv.,  Hor.,  German.,  ColumeL).  The  epithet 
'XlAcWi}  in  Aj^tus  (164),  according  to  the  ex- 
planation of  his  Scholiast,  was  applied  because 
the  ci^  rested  4ic\  rris  eoKdyiis  rod  *Hyi6xouj  and 
hence  Olcnie,  Olenium  pecus,Olenittm  astrum.  Its 
heliacal  rising  took  place  soon  before  the  winter 
solstice,  and  thus  it  was  termed  signum  pluvialCf 
while  the  legends  declared  that  this  was  the 
very  goat  Amaltheia  who  nursed  Jupiter  upon 
Mount  Ida.  Both  of  these  points  are  touched 
upon  in  the  couplet  of  Ovid : 

Nasdtnr  Oleniae  signum  plnviale  Capellae, 
Ilia  dati  caelum  praemia  lactis  habet. 

The  two  stars  (f  ,  ij')  placed  by  Aratus  (166) 
and  Ptolemv  on  the  wrist  of  Auriga  were 

The  Kim,  "Epi^oi  (Arat.  158),  Baedi  (Cic, 
Vitruv.,  Manil.  i.  372),  and  are  said  to  have  been 
first  named  by  Cleostratus  of  Tenedos  about  B.C. 
500  (Hygin.  P.  A.  ii.  13).  They,  as  well  as 
Capella,  are  spoken  of  as  heralds  of  the  storm. 
(Manil.  i.  372  ;  Verg.  Georg.  i.  205,  Aen-  i^-  ^63; 
Hor.  Carm,  iii.  1,  28.)  The  star  which  marks 
the  northern  horn-tip  of  the  Bull  w/ii  accord- 
ing to  Vitruvius  (ix.  3),  called  AuH  J  M^^^j 
since  he  was  supposed  to  hold  it  ijj  vP^at^A. 
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§  49),  Serperdarius  (Schol.  German.),  was  com- 
monly regarded  by  mythical  writers  and  poets 
as  Aesculapius  (Enitosth.  c  6 ;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  735), 
and  by  some  as  Hercules,  not  to  mention  other 
more  obscure  legends.  (Hygin.  P.  A,  ii.  14, 
iii.  13.) 

14.  The  Snake,  grasped  by  and  surrounding 
the  figure,  was  termed  6<pis  (Arat.  86),  Anguii 
(Cic,  German.),  or  Serpens  (Cic,  Vitruv.), 

Serpentem  Graiis  Opkiuehus  nomine  dlctos 

and  is  reckoned  as  a  separate  constellation. 

15.  The  Arrow,  *Oiar6s  (Arat.  311),  T<Jfor 
(Eratosth.),  Sagitta  (German.,  Vitruv.),  Clara 
sagittOj  Fidgens  sagitta  (Cic),  is  distinct  from 
the  arrow  fitted  to  the  bow  of  Sagittarius,  the 
archer,  in  the  zodiac  Hence  Aratus,  after 
describing  the  latter,  adds : 

Avrbc  arep  to^v. 

(Comp.  ac  325 ;  German.  683 ;  Manil.  L  349.) 

16.  The  Eagle,  *A€t6s  {i,nr6s,  Arat.  315), 
Aquila  (Cic,  Vitruv.),  or,  in  poetical  circumlocu- 
tion, Jovis  armiger  (German.,  Avien.),  Jovis  ales 
(German.,  Manil.  i.  350),  Armiger  uncis  ungvSnts 
ales  (German.),  Fraepes  adunca  Jovis  (Ov.  Fast. 
vi.  196).  The  principal  star  is  named  specially 
ii^hs  by  Ptolemy ;  but  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  placing  it  among  those  of  the  second 
magnitude,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  was 
less  bright  in  his  day  than  at  present. 

Antinous.  Ptolemy,  when  noticing  the  stars 
around  the  Eagle  not  properly  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  constellation,  remarks,  i^*  Sy  6 
*Ayrlyoos,  which  corroborates  the  statement  of 
Dio  Cassius,  that  Hadrian  assigned  a  star  to 
his  favourite.  Antinous,  as  a  separate  constella- 
tion, was  first  introduced  by  Tycho  Brahe. 

17.  The  Dolphin,  Ae\<^ts  (Arat.  313)  s. 
AtX^ly,  Delphinus  (Cic,  German.,  Vitruv.,  Manil. 
i.  353),  Delphin  (German.),  was  regarded  by 
mythologists  as  the  dolphin  which  bore  Arion. 

18.  The  Little  Horse,  *linrou  vporofffi,  lite- 
rally, the  fore  quarters  of  a  Tiorse,  was  unknown 
to  Aratus  and  Eratosthenes;  but  appears  from 
the  words  of  Geminus  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Hipparchus.  It  is  not  noticed  by  Vitruvius 
nor  by  Manilius. 

19.  Pegasus,  "Imroj  (Arat.  205),  E^uus  (Cic, 
1  Vitruv.,  Manil.   i.   355),   Sonipes^  Sonipes  ales 

(German.).  The  legends  having  declared  that 
this  was  the  steed  of  Bellerophon,  the  name 
Pegasus  (German.  505)  was  employed  as  early  as 
Eratosthenes  to  dbtinguish  the  constellations, 
but  Aratus  speaks  of  it  simply  as  the  horse. 
(Ov.  Fast.  iii.  450.)  The  figure  was  supposed 
to  represent  the  fore  quarters  only. 

20.  Andromeda,  *Ayipofi49ri  (Arat.  197), 
Andromeda  s.  Andromede  (Cic,  German.,  Vitruv., 
Manil.  i.  357,  363).  Andromeda  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia,  and  hence  the 
constellation  is  termed  Cephcis  by  Manilius  and 
Germanicus  (i.  443),  while  in  consequence  of  her 
deliverance  from  the  sea-monster  by  Perseus  we 
find  Persea  in  the  Scholiast  on  Germanicus. 

21.  The  Triangle,  At\r<»r6y  (Arat.  235; 
Cic),  Deltotum  (German.,  Manil.  i.  360),  the 
rpiyooyoy  of  Ptolemy,  and  hence  Vitruv.  ix.  3, 

I  "  Insuper  Arietis  signum  facientes  stellae  sunt 
I  trigonum  paribus  lateribus.** 
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Sffnscf  ike  Zodiac, 

t.  Tub  Roff,  KpUs  (AraL  225),  Aries  (Cic, 
German.,  Vitmr.,  Mtnil.  L  263X  Lcmiger  (Ger- 
man. 699 ;  Hanil.  iL  546).  This  was  the  very 
goklen-fleeced  ram  which  bore  away  Phrixus 
aad  Helle  from  the  wrath  of  Ino,  and  hence  the 
^iesignations  in  (hid  of  Fhrixea  Ovii^  Fecus 
JiAcanantidos  HcBes, 

2.  Tei:  Bull,  Tavpos  (Arat.  167),  Taurus 
(C^,  German.,  Vitmy.,  Manil.  i.  264),j?os  (Ger- 
aan.  181),  was  by  some  mythologers  regarded 
tt  the  boll  into  which  Jupiter  transformed  him- 
self to  gain  Eoropa;  according  to  others,  as 
the  oow  into  which  lo  was  metamorphosed ;  in 
ather  case  an  object  of  jealousy  to  Juno.  In 
rdcrence  to  the  former  idea  Orid  (Fast,  vi.  712) 
speaks  of  him  as  Agenoreus,  while  Martial  (x.  51) 
i|ipUes  the  epithet  Tyrius, 

Hus  constellation  is  chiefly  remarkable  from 
inHnding  within  its  limits  two  small  but  closely 
packed  ousters  of  stars,  which  attracted  atten- 
tioo  at  a  rery  early  period,  and  are  distinguished 
by  Homer  (//.  xtUi.  436)  and  Hesiod  {Erg,  615) 
as  the  Htadbs  and  Pleiades,  names  which  they 
rtin  retain  unchanged. 

The  Evades,  'rajcj  (Arat.  173),  ffyades 
(German^  &c.),';  situated  in  the  forehead  of  the 
%Qre  (ivX  worri  fien^y,  Arat.;  M  rov  fiov 
Kfipovy  Gemin.),  derived  their  name  kwh  rod 
sins  because  the  period  of  their  setting  in  the 
aormng  twilight  (the  end  of  November)  marked 
the  mo«t  wet  and  stormy  period  of  the  year. 
By  the  Italian  peasants  they  were  denominated 
tbe  mtculae,  Le.  the  little  swine,  and  hence  it 
has  been  imagined,  but  probably  erroneously, 
that  T^Z^s  is  etymolog^cally  connected  with 
•T5  (Plin.  ff.  K,  xviil  §  247 ;  GelL  xiiL  9).  They 
set  in  the  erening  twilight  at  Rome,  towards 
tbe  close  of  the  republic,  about  the  20th  of 
April,  and  hence  were  known  as  the  sidus  Fori- 
Sdmn  (or  Faiilicium)^  the  Farilia  (or  Faiilia), 
the  featiral  which  marked  the  birthday  of  the 
city,  being  kept  upon  the  2l8t.  Ancient  astro- 
nomers were  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of 
stars  included  in  the  Hyades  Tsee  Schol.  ad 
Arat.).  Thales  reckoned  two  only  (viz.  a  and 
ff),  thie  two  eyes  of  the  bull ;  Euripides,  three ; 
Achaeus,  four ;  Hesiod,  five ;  Pherecydes,  seven. 
The  latter  made  nymphs  of  them,  and  the  names 
hare  been  preserved  by  Hyginus.  One  of  these, 
Tky^ney  is  put  by  Ovid  (Fast.  vi.  711)  for  the 
whole  group,  which  elsewhere  (v.  734)  he  terms 
tke  Si£u  Hyantis,  in  allusion  to  a  legend  which 
he  had  previcaisly  (v.  169)  recounted. 

Still  more  important  were  the  Pleiades, 
IIX«(cbIcs,  IIXi}ii8cs  (Horn.  /.  c.  Arat.  255  re- 
gards them  as  a  distinct  constellation),  Fleiades 
(German.,  &c.  &c.),  a  word  for  which  various 
etymologies  have  been  proposed,  the  most  reason- 
able being  the  verb  irXciv,  their  heliacal  rising 
and  setting  in  the  first  half  of  May  and  the 
beginning  of  November  having  been  the  signal 
in  the  early  ages  of  Greece  for  the  mariner  to 
commence  and  to  discontinue  his  voyages.  The 
form  w€K€id9€s,  i.e.  the  fiockxof  pigeons^  pro- 
bably originated  in  a  corruption.  The  Italian 
same  was  Vergiliae  (CicX  Sidus  Vergiliarwn 
(Vitrnv.  ii.  2),  derived  manifestly  from  their 
heliacal  rising  in  spring.  Aratus  notices  the 
ciretuBstance  that  they  are  commonly  spoken  of 


OS  the  seven  stars,  although  six  only  are  visible, 
and  thus  Ovid  also : 

Quae  septem  did  sex  tamen  esie  sclent. 

The  fact  is  that  the  cluster  consists  of  six  stars, 
which  can  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 
and  of  several  very  small  ones,  which  are  tele- 
scopic Under  very  favourable  circumstances, 
however,  one  of  these  may  have  occasionally 
been  discerned,  as  Hipparchus  states,  or,  possibly, 
as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  with  other 
fixed  stars,  one  of  them  may  have  lost  a  portion 
of  the  lustre  which  it  at  one  period  possessed, 
and  have  become  nearly  or  totally  invisible.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  disappearance  of  the  seventh 
Pleiad  gave  rise  to  a  multitude  of  legends.  By 
Hesiod  they  are  styled  'ATAa7evcif ,  Children  of 
Atlasj  from  whom  the  Roman  poets  adopted  the 
expression  AtlantideSf  the  name  of  the  damsels 
(Arat.  262)  being  Alcyone,  Merope,  CelaenOy 
Electroj  Sterope  (or  Asterope,  German.),  Taygete 
and  Maia.  (k  these  six  wedded  divinities,  the 
seventh  a  mortal  man,  and  thus  her  brilliancy 
became  dimmed  by  the  influence  of  the  debasing 
alliance.  One  or  other  of  the  above  names  is 
frequently  employed  to  denote  the  whole,  as 
Taygete  (Verg.  Georg,  iv.  232 ;  Ov.  Met.  iii.  594), 
Maia  (Verg.  Qeorg,  i.  225),  Sterope  (Ov,  Trist, 
X.  14),  and  in  like  manner  IIAct&s  or  Fleias  is 
often  used  in  the  singular. 

3.  The  Twins,  Aiivfiot  (Arat.  147),  Gemini 
(Cic,  German.,  Vitruv.,  Manil.  i.  265).  The  twe 
brightest  stars,  being  supposed  to  represent 
Castor  and  Pollux. 

4.  The  Crab,  KapKttros  (Arat.  147),  Cancer 
rCic,  Vitruv.,  German.,  Manil.  i.  265),  called 
Lernaeus  bv  Columella  (x.  313),  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  it  crawled  out  of  the  Lemaean 
swamp  to  attack  Hercules  while  he  was  doing 
battle  with  the  Hydra.  The  epithet  Littoreus 
in  Ovid  (Met.  x.  127)  and  Manilius  (iii.  316) 
probably  refers  merely  to  the  ordinary  habits  of 
the  animal,  and  not,  as  Ideler  supposes,  to  the 
same  contest. 

Two  small  stars  in  this  constellation  (7,  5) 
were  called  "Ovoi,  Asini  s.  AseUi,  the  Donkeys, 
one  being  distinguished  as  the  northern  (fi6pfu>sX 
the  other  as  the  southern  (v6rios)j  and  a  nebular 
brightness  between  them,  ^rtrri,  Fraesepe,  the 
Stall  or  Manger.  (Arat.  894,  &c ;  Plin.  H.  N, 
xviii.  §  353 ;  Ptolem.)  These  seem  to  form  what 
Manilius  calb  JugtUae  (v.  174,  and  note  of 
Scalig.),  although  Jugula  is  a  name  sometimes 
applied  to  Orion. 

5.  The  Lion,  a4cw  (Arat.  149),  Leo  (Cic, 
Germanr,  Vitruv.,  Manil.  i.  266),  regarded  as  the 
Nemean  lion  slain  by  Hercules,  and  hence  con- 
stantly termed  simply  Nemeaeus  (e.g,  ManiL  iii. 
409).  The  bright  star  now  known  as  ReguluSy 
a  name  introduced  by  Copernicus,  was  anciently, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Scholiast  on  Aratus,  called 
$affi\i<rKOiy  and  marked  the  heart  of  the  animal 
(M  rrii  Kopiias),  In  Pliny  it  is  Fegia  (H.  N. 
xviii.  §  271);  in  the  Scholiast  on  Germanicus, 
Tyberone,  which  is  either  a  corruption,  or  arose 
from  his  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
Pliny,  who  says,  "Stella  Regia  appellata  Tu- 
beroni  in  pectore  Leonis,"  i.e.  The  star  on  the 
Lion's  heart  called  Regia  by  Tubero. 

6.  The  Virgin,  Uapeivos  (Arat.  96,  &c.), 
Fir(7o(Cic,  German.,  Vitruv.,  Manil.  i.  266),  Eri' 
gone  (Manil.  ii.  552^  et  pass.),  was  mythically 
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regnrded  as  Afxij,  JustitiOy  or  Astraea^  or  ni 
Erigone^  or  as  C^rtfs,  or  as  /as,  or  as  FortttnOj 
the  last  name  being  given  to  her,  according  to 
the  Scholiast  on  Oermanicus,  *'  because  she  is  a 
keadless  constellation." 

The  brightest  star  in  the  constellation  is  called 
by  Aratns  Tfrdxvs^  Spica  (German^  Vitruv.), 
Spicum  (Cic),  Toe  Corn  Ear,  and  this  the 
dgure  is  suppased  to  grasp  in  her  left  hand. 

The  star  which  marks  the  right  wing  (c)  was 
wpoTpvyriT^p  (Arat.  138)  s.  wporpuyrir^s  s.  rpw 
yryriipy  tran^slated  FrotincUmiatorf  Vindemiator 
8.  Vindemitor^  and  is  now  known  as  Vindemia' 
trixy — names  which  it  received  in  consequence  of 
rising  shortly  before  the  period  of  the  vintage. 
(Arat.  138  and  Schol.;  Columell.  xi.  2.  §  24; 
Ov.  Fast.  iii.  407  ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xviii.  §§  237, 309. 
Vitruv.  ix.  3  says  that  the  Greek  name  was 
wpoTpiyrroSt  and  the  Roman,  Frovindjmia 
Major.) 

7.  The  Balance  was  by  the  earlier  Greek 
astronomers  invariably  denominated  XriXal 
(Arat.  89),  Chelae  (Cic,  German.,  Manil.  ii.  544, 
et  pass.),  The  Claws,  i.e,  of  the  Scorpion,  which 
stands  next  in  the  Zodiac.  Geminus,  who  flou- 
rished, it  is  believed,  about  B.a  80,  is,  as  £ir  as 
we  know,  the  first  Greek  writer  who  distin- 
gubhes  the  seventh  sign  as  Zvy6sy  which  is  used 
by  Ptolemy  indifferently  with  Xi}Aa/.  The  term 
Libra,  for  which  Cicero  in  one  passage  employs 
Juguniy  was  first  formally  adopted  by  the  Romans 
in  the  Calendar  of  Julius  Caesar,  to  whom  it 
was  very  probably  suggested  by  Sosigenes.  The 
figure,  it  would  seem,  was  derived  from  the 
East,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  symbol  of 
equality  introduced  into  the  heavens  at  the 
period  when  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  that 
constellation  marked  the  Autumnal  Equinox. 
The  scientific  Latin  writers,  such  as  Vitrnvius, 
Columella,  and  Pliny,  uniformly  distinguish  this 
sign  by  the  name  L^nn  alone ;  the  poets  use 
either  Libra  or  Chelae,  as  may  suit  their  pur- 
pose. Manilius  combines  both  into  one  phrase 
{Juga  Chcluruniy  i.  609);  while  the  ingenious 
conceit  by  which  Virgil  represents  the  Scorpion 
as  drawing  in  his  claws  in  order  to  make  room 
for  Augustus,  is  known  to  every  reader  of  the 
first  Georgic    (Comp.  Gv.  Met.  ii.  195.) 

In  the  commentary  of  Theon  on  the  Almagest, 
Libra  is  frequently  represented  by  Alrpa  or 
Airpai,  a  word  originally  borrowed  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Sicilians,  transformed  into 
Libra,  and  then  restored  to  the  later  Greeks  in 
the  new  sense  of  a  Balance. 

8.  The  Scorpion,  ^Kopnios  (Arat.  S',  30  J), 
Scorpius  (Cic,  German.),  Scorpios  (Manil.  i.  268, 
et  pais.),  Scorpio  (Vitruv.).  Cicero,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Aratus,  and  Manilius,  both  make  use 
also  of  the  term  Nepa, — a  word,  according  to 
Festus,  of  African  origin,  sometimes  employed  to 
denote  a  Scorpion  and  sometimes  a  Crab  (Plaut. 
Ciis.  ii.  8,  7;  Cic.  de  Fin.  r.  15);  and  thus 
Cicero,  in  line  460  of  bis  Aratus,  distinctly  indi- 
cates the  fourth  sign  by  the  word  Scp^f  ^^^^^ 
elsewhere  is  put  for  the  ScorpiQw  Aratus 
names  this  constellation /i/ya  enaf    \ndf^P<u 


of  two  signs.    (Or.  Met.  ii.  J  95.  \^\\  P 
the  bngbtest  star,  z,  ^-^^  fouzxiS        i^^or^' 


of  Ptolemy,  and  probably  refers  to  its  colour 
and  brilliancyj  rivalling  that  of  (the  planet) 
Mars. 

9.  The  Archer,  ro^tvr^s,  ro^tvrfip,  and 
simply  T<J{ov  (Arat.  306,  400,  664,  665),  Sagit- 
tirius  (Vitruv.),  Sagittipotens  (Cic),  Sagittifer 
(German.),  Arcitenens  (CicX  &nd  simply  Arcus 
(Cic,  GermaiL).  This  bowman  was  supposed  to 
be  in  the  shape  of  a  centaur  {Mixttis  equo,  Manil. 
i.  270) ;  hence  is  frequently  termed  Centaunu, 
and  sometimes  individualised  into  Chiron  {Hac' 
monii  arcus,  Ov.  Met.  it  81),  thus  giving  rise  to 
a  confusion  between  this  sign  and  the  Centaur 
among  the  southern  constellations.  (Comp. 
Columell.  X.  56 ;  Hygin.  P.  A.  ii.  27.) 

10.  The  Goat  (i.e.  the  Chamois),  Aty6K€p«s 
(Arat.  284),  Aegoceros  (German.),  Capricomus 
(Cic,  German.,  Vitruv.,  Manil.  i.  271),  Caper 
(Manil.  ii.  659),  called  also  n^  by  Eratosthenes. 
Hyginus,  the  Scholiast  on  Germanicus,  and 
Isidorus  inform  us  that  some  of  the  ancients 
represented  this  creature  with  the  tail  of  a  fish, 
and  in  this  form  it  is  actually  figured  on  several 
coins  of  Augustus,  who  was  bom  under  the  sign. 
No  notice  of  such  a  peculiarity  in  shape  is  taken 
by  Aratus,  Eratosthenes,  or  Ptolemv. 

11.  The  Waterman,  'TipoxSoi  (Arat.  283), 
ITgdrochoos  (German.),  Aquarius  (Cic,  Vitrur., 
German.,  Manil.  i.  472),  Aquitencns  (German. 
560),  Fundens  latices  (German.  388),  Aequoreus 
juvenis  (Manil.  ii.  558),  Juvenis  germs  aquam 
(Ov.  Fast.  i.  652),  and  simply  Juvenis  (Manil. 
iv.  709),  was  regarded  by  those  who  connected 
the  figure  with  mythical  legends  sometimes  as 
Deucalion  (German.  568),  sometimes  as  Gan^ 
mcdes.  (Manil.  v.  487  ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Arat 
283.) 

The  four  stars  (y,  f,  17,  ir)  on  the  right  hand 
were,  according  to  Geminus,  named  kAXim,  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Situla,  an  lira. 
^  The  Water  Stream,  'TS^;*  (Arat.),  y^trts 
v9aros,  Aqui  (Cic),  Effusio  Aquae  (Schol.  Germ. 
119),  which  ends  with  the  bright  star,  now 
known  by  the  Arabic  name  Fomalhaut,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Piscis  Australis  (see  Manil. 
i.  446,  and  comp.  Vitruv.  ix.  4,  quae  vero 
ab  Aquario  fundi  memoratur  Aqua  projiuit  inter 
Piscis  Austrini  caput  et  caudam  Ccti),  is  regarded 
as  a  separate  constellation  under  the  name  of 
•r8«p  by  Aratus  (389-399),  and  also  by  Geminus, 
who  distinguishes  it  as  the  'TZvp  rh  avh  rov 
'Tipox^ou,  **  the  Water  flowing  from  the  Water- 
man," in  order  that  it  may  not  be  confounded 
with  the  constellation  Eridanus,  the  Tlorafii»  i 
iirh  rod  *Cipi9»ro5,  "the  River  flowing  from 
Orion." 

12.  The  Fishes,  •lxe«/«J  (Arat.  240),  or  in 
the  dual  *Ix6uf,  Pisces  (Cic,  Vitruv.),  Gemini 
Pisces,  Imbriferi  duo  Pisces  (German.).    One  of 
these   was  entitled   the   Northern   (Aquilonaris 
Piscis,  Vitruv.  ix.  3),  the  other  the  Southern 
Fish  (Schol.  ad  Arat.  240  ;  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  401 ; 
Schol.  German.,  Hygin.  P.  A.  iii.  29);  but  in 
order  to  prevent  the  embarrassment  which  might 
arise  from  identifying  the  latter  with  the  'Ix^ 
v6tios,  or  Piscis  Australis,  a  constellation  of 
the  southern  hemisphere,  Ptolemy  names  the 
northern  of  the  two  MfirvoSj  and  the  other 
riyovfi4yos, — a  )>recaution  by  no  means  "o***^ 
sarv,  since  Manilius  actuallv  confounds  (i.  *'f) 
the' fishes  of  the  zodiac  with  the  Piscis  Austrsli*. 

[The  Scholiast  on    Aratus    remarks   that  W 
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Xortbcrn  Fi*b  w«s  repreaenicd  with  a  swallow's 
bead,  anl  OD  that  account  styled  x*^*^*^"^^  O*^* 
kimndiniRttt)  by  the  Chaldaeans.  a  circumstance 
ft>r  which  Scaliger  accounts  by  supposing  that 
the  name  was  given  in  consequence  of  the  en- 
trance  of  the  sun  into  this  constellation,  when 
the  swallow  appeared  in  Greece  as  the  herald 
of  Spring. 

The  legends  connected  with  this  constellation 
(Eratoatb.  58 ;  Hygin.  P.  A.  ii.  30,  41)  bear  re- 
^rcDoe  to  a  Syrian  divinity,  termed  by  the 
Greeks  sometimes  Atartftttis  (a  Semitic  word 
sigBifying  The  Great  Fish),  sometimes  Derceto, 
•ometimes  Deree.  This  power  they  confounded 
with  another  Syrian  goddess,  Astarte,  whom 
again  they  identified  with  their  own  Aphrodite. 
T^  stonr  ran  that,  when  fleeing  in  terror  from 
the  Tiolence  of  Typhon,  she  plunged  into  the 
Euphrates,  and  was  transformed  into  a  fish. 
(MaaO.  ii.  33 ;  it.  580.)  Arienus  terms  these 
iisbes  Boanbjciiy  for  which  Grotius  has  rightly 
proposed  to  substitute  Bamhycii,  for  Atarg.itis 
was  specially  worshipped  at  Dambyce  or  fficra' 
poHa  in  Cyrrbestica.  (Strab.  xri.  p.  517 ;  Plin. 
H,  N,  r.  §  81 ;  Selden,  de  Diis  Syriis,  ii.  3.) 

The  bright  star  (a)  which  is  supposed  to  form 
the  knot  of  the  two  bands  which  connects  the 
fishes  by  their  tails,  is  by  Aratus  (245)  named 
SMctf-fun  hrovpeuost  by  his  Scholiast  Ztafibs 
sfagTiir,  by  Geminus  and  Germanicus  simply 
3w»>cy/ioy, — terms  variously  translated  ^odits 
(GtX  yodus  Pisciwn  (Vitruv.),  Nodu$  coeU-stis 
f Avien.),  Commissura  piscium  (Plin.  xviii.  §  311). 
The  bands  themselves  are  called  in  one  }>assas^e 
of  Aratus  (362)  Aftrfuil  ohpeuot^  more  commonly 
A&M  or  Aivoy  the  Vinda  of  Cicero  and  Germanicus, 
ths  AUigaTnentum  linteum  of  the  Scholiast  on 
thelmtier. 

From  Vitrurius  fix.  4)  it  appears  that  the 
sprinkling  of  indistinct  stars  between  the  Fishes 
and  the  Whale  was  called  by  the  Greeks  'Epfiti- 
S((r9.  m   word  explained  by  Hesychius  to  mean 
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Southern  Slffns, 

1,  The  Whale,  Krjros  (Arat.  353),  ^OfHp6s 
(Jnl-  Firm.  Aitron,  viii.  17),  Cetus  (Vitruv.  ix. 
4 ;  Maxril.  i.  440),  Pristis  (German.  644 ;  Manil. 
i.  363),  Sereia  Pistris  (German.  714),  Neptwnia 
Pistrix  (Cic,  comp.  German.  709).  The  last 
three  deiiignations  are  different  forms  of  the 
Greek  tlf/r^tms^  which  Suidas  interprets  to  signify 
clSos  tci(Tovs  $aXavaiov,  This  was  the  sea- 
BMmster,  according  to  Aratus,  sent  to  devour 
Andromeda. 

2.  Orion,  ^Clptctp  (Arat.  322),  'Oaptcov  (Find. 
Caliim.X  Orion  (Cic,  German.,  Vitruv.,  Manil.  i. 
399^  Oarion  (Catull.  Ixv.  subjfin.).  Proles  Jfyriea 
(Or.  Hut.  ri.  719;  comp.  v.  495).  Anjion  in 
Jnlios  Firmicus  (viii.  9)  is  probably  a  corrupt 
ioTto.  of  Oarion. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  constellations,  being 
noticed  in  Homer  (xviii.  486)  and  Hesiod  (Erg. 
5^d,  615,  619),  both  of  whom  employ  the  ox- 
pr««aion  c$iwos  *ClpUirot,  The  figure  was  sup- 
posed to  represent  an  armed  warrior  (^(<f>€os  J<pt 
wmotB^j  Arat.),  grasping  a  shield  in  his  left 
ha:Bd  and  a  club  in  his  right  (manu  laewi  tenens 
tiip)eumj  davam  altera^  Vitruv.  ix.  4),  with  a 
glittering  belt,  from  which  a  sword  depended 
{B^teus  OrioniSf  Vagina^  German. ;  Ensis,  Cic). 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  quite  mnknown,  the 


oriinary  derivation  from  oZpovj  to  which  a 
mythical  legend  was  adapted,  being  altogether 
unworthy  of  attention.  The  morning  setting  of 
this  remarkable  cluster,  about  the  beginning  of 
November,  pointed  out  in  ancient  times  to  the 
husbandman  and  the  mariner  the  approach  of 
the  most  stormy  period  of  the  year.  (Ilor. 
Carm.  i.  28,  21,  iii.  27,  18,  Epod,  x.  9,  xv.  7 ; 
Verg.  Aen,  i.  535,  iv.  52.) 

An  anonymous  Greek  writer  quoted  by  Scaliger 
declares  that  the  popular  name  for  Orion  was 
*AAeTf>or<{8ioy,  which  seems  a  corruption  of 
* A\tKTpofw6Zu>p,  i.e.  Cocks-foot ;  and  Ideler  thinks 
that  we  can,  without  any  great  stretch  of  fancy, 
trace  a  resemblance  to  a  fowl  strutting  along. 

Among  the  Romans  Jttgula  or  Jxtqulae  seems 
to  have  been  the  indigenous  appellation :  the 
former  is  noticed  by  Varro  and  Festus,  the  latter 
occurs  in  Plautus  {Amph.  i.  1,  119)^ 

Nee  Jugulae,  neque  Yesperufo,  neque  VergilUe  oc- 
cidunt : 

but  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  pro- 
posed. The  two  bright  stars  (a,  7)  under  the 
head  were  called  Humeri.    (ynxT.  L.  L.  vi.  3.) 

3.  Tu£  Eridanus,  nora/uf{s  (Arat.  358X  Am- 
nis  (Cic,  Gernum.).  Aratus  remarks  that  it  was 
considered  as  a  remnant  of  the  Eridanus  : 

Acv^ayor  *VLf»ZajHM  tro^vKkoMorov  troraiioto, 

that  mythical  non-existent  (rhp  tifi^ofMv  ^^r 
tfrro,  Strab.)  stream  which  proved  a  fruitful 
source  of  speculation  in  ancient  as  it  has  done 
in  modem  times.  The  Romans  identified  the 
Eridanus  with  the  Po ;  and  hence  while  Cicero 
employs  the  former,  Germanicus  uses  Eridanus 
and  Padus  indifferently.  (Comp.  Vitruv.  ix.  4.) 
From  Eratosthenes,  the  Scholia)»t  on  Germanicus 
and  Hyginus  {P.  A.  ii.  32),  we  learn  that  this 
constellation  was  by  others  called  the  Nile,  that 
being  the  only  earthly  river  which  flowed  from 
the  south  towards  the  north,  as  this  stream  of 
stars  appears  to  do  when  rising  above  'the 
horizon. 

4.  The  Hare,  /iay<»6s  (Arat.  338),  Aaytis^ 
Lepus  (Vitruv.  ix.  4),  Levipes  Lepus  (Cic), 
Auritus  Lepus  (German.),  Velox  Lepus  (Manil.). 

5.  The  Great  Doo,  K{h»p,  2€lptos  (Arat.  326), 
Cams  (Cic),  Canis  Sirius  (German.).  Aratus 
(342)  employs  the  phrase  fi9yd\oto  Kvy6si  but 
the  epithet  must  be  here  understood  to  refer  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  principal  star  and  not  to 
the  constellation  Procyon,  which  the  Greeks 
never  call  the  Littie  or  Lesser  Dog, 

The  most  important  star  in  the  Great  Dog, 
perhaps  the  brightest  in  the  heavens,  was  fre- 
quently specially  named  Kuwv,  sometimes  em- 
phatically rh  IkfTTpoVy  and  by  the  Romans  Canis 
or  Canicula,  but  is  more  frequently  designated 
by  the  appellation  Scfpior,  Sirius,  which  occurs 
four  times  in  Hesiod  (Op.  417,  587,  619 ;  Sctit. 
397),  although,  in  the  Brst  of  these  passages,  the 
sun,  and  not  a  fixed  star,  is  probably  indicated. 
Indeed  the  word  seems  to  be  properly  an  adjec- 
tive, signifying  glittering  or  Bright ;  and  Erato- 
sthenes remarks  (c  33),  that  astronomers  were 
in  the  habit  of  denominating  other  stars  IZtipiovs 
Zih  tV  T^f  ^Koyhs  xiyriffty.  Homer  twice  (77.  v. 
5 ;  xxii.  25)  alludes  to  this  star  without  naming 
it,  in  one  passage  with  the  epithet  6xcepuf6sf 
which  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 
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About  four  hundred  years  before  our  em,  the 
heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  at  Athens,  corresponding 
with  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  sign  Leo, 
marked  the  hottest  season  of  the  year ;  and  this 
observation  being  taken  on  trust  by  the  Romans 
of  a  later  epoch  without  considering  whether  it 
suited  their  age  and  country,  the  Dies  Canicuiarcs 
became  proverbial  among  them,  as  the  Dog  Days 
are  among  ourselves,  and  the  poets  constantly 
refer  to  the  Lion  and  the  Dog  in  connexion  with 
the  heats  of  midsummer. 

6.  The  Little  Dog,  Upcicvcou  (Arat.  450), 
Procyon  (German.)^  or,  literally  translated, 
Anteoanem  (CicX  Antecanis  (Schol.  German.),  so 
called  because  in  Greece  the  constellation  in 
question  rises  heliacally  before  the  (Great)  Dog. 
The  names  Antecanis  and  Antecanemy  however, 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  generaUy  adopted, 
for  Pliny  {H,  N,  xviii.  §  268),  when  speaking  of 
Procyon,  remarks,  ^*quod  sidus  apud  Romanos 
non  habet  nomen,  nisi  Caniadam  banc  velimus 
intelligi,  hoc  est,  minorem  canem  ut  in  astris 
pingitur  " — words  which  do  not  necessarily  imply 
that  Procyon  ever  was  actually  termed  Canicula 
by  the  Roman  writers,  although  this  was  cer- 
tainly sometimes  the  case  if  we  can  trust  the 
express  assertion  of  Hyginus,  **  Canem  (sc.  Icarii) 
autem  sua  adpellatione  et  specie  Caniculam  dixe- 
runt,  quae  a  Graecis,  quod  ante  majorem  canem 
exoritur,  xpoKvcty  adpellatur  "  (P.  A,  iL  4).  A 
passage  in  Pliny  {ff.  N.  xviii.  §  285)  would  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be  decisive :  *'  lY.  Ealendas 
Naii,  Canls  occidit,  sidus  et  per  se  vehemens,  et 
cui  praeoccidere  Canictdam  necesse  sit."  But 
since  we  know  that  in  Northern  latitudes  the 
Great  Dog  not  only  rises  after,  but  also  sets 
before  the  Little  Dog,  it  is  evident  that,  unless 
we  suppose  Pliny  to  be  involved  in  inextricable 
confusion,  Canicula  cannot  here  signify  the  sign 
Procyon.  The  explanation  generally  adopted, 
although  somewhat  forced,  is  that  a  reference  is 
made  to  the  practice  of  offering  a  dog  in  sacri- 
fice on  the  Robigalia.  (See  Ov.  F<ut.  iv.  936, 
&C. ;  Columell.  x.  342,  and  the  commentators  on 
Pliny.) 

While,  as  on  the  whole  seems  probable, 
Procyon  was  sometimes  termed  Canicula  by  the 
Romans,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  star  Sirius 
seems  to  have  been  occasionally  called  Tlpoiciuy 
by  the  Greeks,  because  he  rose  before  the  rest  of 
the  constellation  to  which  he  belonged.  (Sec 
Galen.  Comment,  in  Hippocrat.  Epidem.  i.)  We 
cannot,  however,  attach  this  meaning  to  the 
words  of  Horace  {Carm.  iii  29,  18) — 

Jam  Procyon  fbrit 
£t  Stella  vesani  Leonis— 

for  the  appearance  of  Procyon  would  to  his  country- 
men be  in  reality  a  more  sure  indication  of  the 
hottest  season  than  the  rising  of  the  Greater  Dog. 
We  have  already  intimated  that  the  Greeks 
designate  the  two  constellations  simply  as  Viiwy 
and  UpoKiav,  not  as  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Dog, 
— a    distinction     which    prevail ^^    among  the 
Romans,  as  we  perceive  clearly  a,  ^  yitruvius 
(ix.  4);  **GemiDOs    antem    min         ins    Canis 
sequitur   contnt   Angnis    capni^gigt    item 
sequHur  Minorem.''  •     kAJ 

When  Boctes  was  regarde^i  .^^  and 
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7.  The  Ship  Argo,  *kpy^  (Arat.  342),  Argo 
(Cic,  Manil.  i.  420),  Havis  (Cic.),  Argo  2^'ams 
(Cic),  Navis  quae  nominatur  Argo  (Vitruv.), 
Argoa  puppis  (German.),  Batis  Herovm  (Manil. 
V.  13).  Like  Pegasus  and  the  Bull,  it  was  sap- 
posed  to  represent  only  one-half  of  the  object 
(Jlliiropos)y  the  portion  namely  of  the  vessel 
behind  the  mast  (Itrrhv  Jiix^ofra  irar*  abrhv, 
Arat.  605.  Puppe  trahituTy  German.).  The 
brightest  star  was  by  Eudoxus  and  Aratus  (351, 
368)  distinguished  as  infidKiov  (gtibemactdian, 
Cic),  the  rudder,  instead  of  which  Kipo»0os 
(stelia  Canopi  quae  his  regionibus  est  ignota, 
Vitruv.  ix.  4),  a  name  which  appears  first  in 
Eratosthenes  (c.  37)  and  Hipparchus,  became 
general.  According  to  the  Scholiast  on  Ger- 
manicus,  it  was  called  also  Ptolemaeon,  or,  as 
Martianus  Capella  has  it,  Ptolemaeus,  in  honour, 
evidently,  of  some  Egyptian  monarch.  This 
star,  as  the  words  of  Vitruvios  indicate,  was  not 
visible  in  Italian  latitudes. 

Cicero,  in  addition  to  the  rudder,  distinguishes 
the  mast  (maltun)  also, "  radiato  stipite  malum." 

8.  The  Water  Snake,  'TSpij  (Arat.  444), 
*T5poj  (Eratosth.,  Gemin.,  Ptolem.),  IIydra(Cic., 
Germ.,  Hygin.,  Avien.),  Hydros  (Germ.),  Angnis 
(Vitruv.  ix.  4 ;  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  243  ;  Manil.  i.  422. 
See  also  Serv.  afVerg.  Georg.  L  205  j  Hygin. 
P.  A.  ii.  40,  iii.  39). 

9.  The  Cup,  KpcrHi/>(Arat.  448),  Crater  (Ger- 
man., Vitruv.,  Manil.  i.  424),  Fulgens  Cratera 
(Cic),  Uma  (Schol.  Grerman.). 

10.  The  Raven  or  Crow,  iXtaXov  nSpaicos 
(Arat.  449),  Corvus  (Cic,  German.,  Vitruv.), 
Phoebo  sacer  ales  (Manil.  i.  424). 

The  Cup  and  the  Raven  were  represented  as 
standing  upon  the  back  of  the  Water  Snake,  and 
the  whole  three  are  grouped  together  by  Ovid 
(^Fast.  ii.  243)  in  the  couplet : — 

Ck>ntinaata  loco  tria  sidera,  Cortms  et  AnguiSt 
Kt  medius  Crater  inter  utrumque  Jacet. 

11.  The  Centaur,  Kivravpos  (Arat.  431, 
436),  ^linrSra  (frfip  (Arat.  664),  Xt(f)«v  (Eratosth.), 
Centaurus  (Cic,  Vitruv.,  German.),  Geminus 
Biformis  (German.),  Sonipes  (German.),  Dupiid 
Ceiiiaurus  imagine  (Manil.  i.  425),  Chiron  (Ger- 
man. 418,  624),  By  Ptolemy  he  is  represented 
with  a  thyrsus  in  his  hand,  and  these  stars  were, 
as  we  are  told  by  Geminus,  formed  by  Hippar- 
chus into  a  distinct  constellation  under  the  name 
9vpff6\oyxoS' 

12.  The  Wolf,  eripioy  (Arat.  442),  Bestia 
(Vitruv.  ix.  4),  Mostia  (Hygin.  P.  A.  ii.  38). 
This,  according  to  Aratus  (/.  c),  was  a  wild  beast 
grasped  in  the  hand  of  the  Centaur,  but  it 
received  no  name  from  the  Greeks  or  Romans. 

13.  The  Altar,  evrfipiov  (Arat.  403),  Ara 
(Cic,  German.,  Manil.  L  428),  Apia  Altaria  sacris 
(685),  according  to  Geminus  and  Ptolemy  evfua- 
r4]ptoy,  translated  TurHndum  by  Germanicns  and 
Vitruvius  (ix.  4).  The  Scholiast  on  Germanicus 
furnishes  two  other  names,  Sacrariwrn  and 
Pharus,  In  the  legend  preserved  by  Manilia* 
(i.  428),  it  was  the  altar  erected  by  Jove  when 
heaven  was  invaded  by  the  giants. 

13.  The  Southern  Crown.  Not  named  by 
Aratus,  who  merely  remarks  (401)  that  under 
the  fore- feet  of  Sagittarius  are  some  stars  sweep- 
ing round  in  a  circle  (Sivorrol  #c^*cX9»),  ^^\^^ 
these  Geminus  and  Ptolemy  give  the  specific 
I  name  of  Tri^Qs  v^%os.     In  consequence  «» 
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BO  legend  being  attached  to  the  group,  Ger- 
manicus  (383)  describes  it  as 

tine  konore  Coronn 
Aate  Sagittiferi  multnin  pemidA  crura. 

^Comp.  Hjgin.  P.  A.  \L  28.  Maniiius  takes  no 
notice  of  it.)  Gemiuus  has  preserved  two  other 
names,  OvpojfiaKos  and  KiipvKciov:  the  former 
Martlanos  Capella  renders  by  Caelulum;  the 
latter,  used  hj  Hipparchus,  denotes  a  herald's 
waxkd  of  peace.  Others,  according  to  the  Scho- 
liast on  Aratus,  regarded  it   as  Ixion's  wheel 

15.  The  Southern  Fish,  *1xB^s  vdrtos 
(Arat.  387X  Piscis  Notiu8  (Manil.  i.  445 ;  Hygin. 
P.  -4.  ill.  40),  Piseis  Austraiis  (Cic),  Piacis 
Aiistrinus  (Vitray.  ix.  4 ;  Ck)lamell.  xi.  2). 

It  appears  from  Eratosthenes  (38),  and  the 
SchoUsust  on  Germanlcusy  that  it  was  styled  also 
Ix^vs  ^eyas,  Piscis  magnus. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  we 
mvat  add  a  few  words  on 

Qtma  Berenices ;  Berenices  CrirUs.    Milvus, 

1.  The   Hair  of  Berenice,    Tl\6Kaiios   s. 
B^0T|»vxo5  Bcpov(jt}}s  (Callim.,  Schol.  ad  Arat. 
146X  CQ«na  Berenices  (see  Catnll.  1x7.),  was,  as 
ve  hare  seen  above,  formed  by  Conon  out  of 
certain  unappropriated  (iitfi6pip»T0i)  stars  behind 
the  Lion's  Tail,  in  honour  of  Berenice,  the  wife 
cf  Ptolemj  Euergetes,  and  afforded  a  theme  for 
a    complimentarj    elegy    by    Callimachus,    of 
which    we   possess  a  translation  by   Catullus. 
The  constellation  being  unknown  to  Aratus,  is 
not  alluded  to  by  his  translators,  Cicero  and 
Gennanicus,    nor    is    it  noticed    by  Maniiius. 
When  Pliny  {H.  N.  iL  §  178)  observes, "  Septem- 
trionea    non    cemit    Troglodytice,    et    confinis 
JggjptQS :  nee  Canopum  Italia,  et  quern  vocant 
Bereoioes  Crinem ;  item  qnem  sub  Divo  Augusto 
cofnominavere  Caesaris  Thronon,   insignes   ibi 
Bellas,"  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  com- 
mitted a  positive  blunder,  than  that,  as  some 
kare   supposed,  he  intended  to  indicate  under 
the  name  of  Berenices  Crinem  some  southern 
tiga  to  which  no  one  else  makes  any  allusion. 

2.  We  find  in  Ovid  {Fast,  iii.  793)  the  follow- 
izi^  couplet  in  reference  to  the  night  of  the  17th 
of  March : — 

^ella  Lorcaoniam  vergit  declivis  ad  ArcUm 
jtUma.    Haec  lUa  nocte  vidcsida  venit, 

and  in  Pliny  (J7.  K  xviu.  §  237),  «*  Caesar  et 
I4ibas  Hartiis  ferales  sibi  annotavit  Scorpionis 
occaau :  XV.  Ealendas  vero  Aprilis  Italiae  Mil- 
•nnn  offtendit :  XII.  Kalendas  April.  Equum  occi- 
dere  matutino."    In  the  first  of  these  passages 
we  find  A   constellation  named  MUvus  or  the 
Kite  described  as  one  of  the  northern  signs,  or 
at  least  as  a  sign  risible  in  Italy,  and  the  period 
of  its  rising  fixed  to  the  17th  of  Mlrch.'    The 
words  of  Pliuy,  although  more  ambiguous  than 
^koae  of  Ovid,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he 
was    quoting  this,   as   well   as  the  preceding 
obaerration,  from  the  Calendar  of  Caesar;  but 
the  abruptness  of  his  ordinary  style  is  such  as 
to  prevent  us  from  affirming  this  with  cer- 
tainty. 

Kowoo  Greek  and  no  other  Roman  writers 

mention  any  constellation   bearing  the  above 

BMme^   nor  can   we  adopt  the   explanation  of 

QretiuM.  who  fvppos^  ^^^  ^^  Swan  or  the 
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Eagle  is  indicated,  for  the  rising  of  these  signs  is 
removed  by  three  months  from  the  period  here 
fixed.  Ideler  (^Stemn,  p.  7  f.)  has,  in  all  proba- 
bility, discovered  the  solution  of  the  enigma. 
In  the  Parapegma  of  Geminus,  a  phenomenon 
described  by  the  words  *Iirr<yos  ^fctcu,  te. 
Milvus  apparet,  is  placed  by  Eudoxus  thirteen 
days  before  the  vernal  equinox,  and  by  Euctemon 
and  Callippus  respectively,  eight  days  and  one 
day  before  the  same  epoch ;  while  rtolemy,  in 
his  ^da€ts  ktrXovwfj  marks  under  the  21st  of 
Phamenoth  (i.e,  according  to  Ideler,  8th  March), 
£d8f{{9»  x*^^'^''  1^^  iKTtyos  ^alvertu.  But  the 
iicrtyos,  rendered  milvus  by  the  Latins,  was,  as 
we  are  told  by  Aristotle  (If,  A,  viii.  16),  a  bird 
of  passage,  and  hence  the  arrival  of  the  UrTyoSf 
like  that  of  the  swallow,  took  place  at  and 
served  to  mark  a  particular  season  of  the  year. 
Ovid  and  Pliny,  being  ignorant  of  this  fact,  and 
finding  in  the  calendars  which  they  consulted 
the  words  Milvus  apparet,  took  it  for  granted, 
without  further  inquiry,  that  Milvus  was  the 
name  of  a  constellation ;  for  when  we  consider 
the  context  of  the  naturalist,  as  well  as  the 
date,  but  one  day  later  than  that  fixed  by  Ovid, 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  he,  as  well  as  the 
poet,  believed  Milvus  to  be  a  '*  Stella."  Merkel 
(Ov.  Fast.  p.  Ixvii.)  has  shown  that  in  this  place 
Ovid  B  simply  following  his  guide,  Clodius 
Fuscus. 

II.  Risings  and  Settinqs  of  the  Fixed 

Stabs. 

A  nation  like  the  Greeks,  whose  climate  per- 
mitted them  to  watch  their  flocks  by  night 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  could 
not  fail  to  remark  that  certain  fixed  stars 
appeared  and  disappeared  in  regular  succession, 
as  the  Sim  passed  through  the  different  stages 
of  his  annual  career.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hesiod,  the  changes 
of  the  seasons,  and  the  more  important  opera- 
tions of  agriculture,  were  fixed  with  reference 
to  the  risings  and  settings  of  Orion,  the  Pleiades, 
the  Hyades,  Arcturus,  and  Sirius.  Such  observa- 
tions were  in  the  first  instance  extremely  rude ; 
but  after  Thales  had  turned  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  to  scientific  astronomy,  these  celes- 
tial phenomena  were  determined  with  great 
care  and  accuracy:  tables  were  drawn  up  in 
which  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  more 
brilliant  stars,  with  reference  to  the  sun,  were 
fully  detailed,  together  with  such  notices, 
touching  the  winds  and  weather  to  be  expected 
at  the  different  epochs,  as  experience  suggested. 
Copies  were  engraved  on  stone  or  brass,  and, 
being  nailed  or  hung  up  in  the  market-places  of 
large  towns  and  other  places  of  public  resort, 
received  the  name  of  impcarfryfMrou  Two  cata- 
logues of  this  description  have  been  preserved 
which  are  valuable,  inasmuch  as  they  frequently 
quote  the  authority  of  the  early  Greek  astrono- 
mers, Meton,  Euctemon,  Eudoxus,  Callippus,  &c. 
for  their  statements.  The  one  was  drawn  up  by 
Geminus  (fl.  B.C.  80),  the  other  by  the  famous 
Ptolemy  (a.d.  140).  In  the  former  the  risings 
and  settings  of  the  stars  are  fixed  according  to 
the  passage  of  the  sun  through  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac ;  in  the  latter  they  are  ranged  under  the 
months  and  years  of  the  Julian  Calendar. 

The  practice  commenced  by  Hesiod  was  fol« 
lowed  by  subseqaent  writers  upon  rural  economy^ 
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and  we  aecordinglj  find  namer()us  precepts  in 
Virgil,  Columella,  and  Pliny  delivered  with 
reference  to  the  ri^mg^  and  settings  of  the  stars, 
forming  a  con^plete  Calendariam  Rusticum. 
Grid  has  c^mbiAed  the  Fasti  of  the  city  with 
these  Rnral't  Almanacs,  and  has  thus  gained  an 
opportunity  of  enlivening  his  poem  by  recount- 
ing the  rarious  myths  attached  to  the  constel- 
lations. Indeed  it  would  appear  that  Caesar, 
when  he  reconstructed  the  Fasti  of  Rome,  in- 
cluded the  risings  and  settings  of  the  stars, 
since  Pliny  frequently  quotes  the  authority  of 
Caesar  for  his  statements  on  these  points.  Thus 
the  Fizsti  of  Ovid  may  be  considered  as  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  almanac  in  common  use. 

The  early  Grecian  parapegmata^vritre  undoubt- 
edly constructed  from  actual  observation  in  the 
countries  where  they  were  first  exhibited,  and 
must  therefore  have  completely  answered  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  But 
this  does  not  by  any  means  hold  good  of  the 
corresponding  compilations  of  the  Romans,  who, 
being  little  versed  in  astronomy  themselves, 
copied  blindly  from  others  without  knowledge 
or  discrimination.  <  >  * 

It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  two  facts  :-^ 

1.  The  time  of  the  risings  and  settings  of  the 
fixed  stars  varies  for  the  same  place  at  different 
epochs.  Thus  the  Pleiades  which  at  Rome  rose 
along  with  the  sun  on  the  16th  of  April,  B.a  44, 
rose  with  the  sun  at  Rome  several  days  earlier 
in  the  age  of  Meton,  and  do  not  now  rise  with 
the  sun  at  Rome  until  several  days  Inter.  This 
is  caused  by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

2.  The  time  of  the  risings  and  settings  of  the 
fixed  stars  is  diflferent  on  the  same  day  in  places 
whose  latitude  is  different.  Thus,  in  the  year 
when  the  Pleiades  rose  along  with  the  sun  at 
Rome  on  the  16th  of  April,  they  did  not  rise 
along  with  the  sun  at  Athens  until  the  22nd  of 
April. 

Too  little  attention  was  paid  to  these  consider- 
ations by  the  Roman  writers ;  and  consequently 
we  not  unfrequently  discover  that  they  combined 
the  observations  of  astronomers  who  lived  at 
times  and  places  remote  from  them  and  from 
each  other — that  calculations  made  for  the  lati- 
tude of  Athens,  or  of  Rhodes,  or  of  Alexandria, 
300  years  before,  were  adopted  at  once  and 
transferred  to  their  calendars  without  change  or 
modification. 

Another  source  of  confusion  is  a  want  of  pre- 
cision in  specifying  the  different  kinds  of  risin$;s 
and  settings,  which  ought  always  to  be  most 
carefully  distinguished  from  each  other  by  ap- 
propriate scientific  terms. 

The  risings  and  settings  of  the  fixed  stars,  when 
considered  with  reference  to  the  sun*s  place  in  his 
orbit,  may  be  arranged  under  eight  heads : — 

(a)  When  a  star  rises  at  sunrise. 

(6)  When  a  star  rises  at  sunset. 

(c)  When  a  star  aeU  at  sunrise. 

(ji)  When  a  star  sets  at  sunaet. 

sun 


luminary.  ""*«  ih/ff^ 

(0)  men  I  .tsr  rites  short)^  „fct  so 

«5  tobejuBt  yisibJe  in  the eVe^^^  \.        f(^ut^  it 
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ns  to  be  just  visible  in  the  morning  twilight  as  it 
s>inks  below  the  horizon. 

(8)  When  a  star  sets  shortly  after  sunset  so  as 
to  be  just  visible  in  the  evening  twilight  as  it 
sinks  below  the  horizon. 

The  names  by  which  these,  tnken  in  order,  are 
discriminated  bv  the  Greek  aatronomers  Geminus 
{Isagog.  cap.  xi.)  and  Ptolemy  (^Math.  Syntax.xill 
4)  are  the  following : — 

(a)  'EtitoA^  i^a  iJ<7i$iviiy  G. — *Etfa  cvvwa- 
ToA^  hXriBufii^  P. — Orius  Matutinus  Verus.  True 
morning  rising. 

(6)  'EvtroA^  iffTtpia  &\riOwfj,  G. — 'Ztrwtpla 
ffvtfoyaroXii    ixriBiy^f    P. —  Ortus     Vcspertinm 

Verus,    True  evening  rising. 

(c)  Lifan  4^«  &Ai)9ii^,  G. — 'E^^a  ffvyKard- 
ivffis  &A9}0ty4,  P. — Occasus  MatiUinu}  I'erus, 
True  morning  settin?. 

(rf)  A^ffis  itnr^pfa  i^riBtv^,  G.  —  'ZtrrtpU 
avyKordZtwis  &Ai|tfii^,  P. — Occastis  Vespertinus 
Vena,    True  evening  setting. 

(a)  'Ea-iToAJ^  it^a  <f>tuyofi4yri,  G. — 'Etfa  wpoara' 
roK^i  ffMuyofitinif  P. — Ortus  MatuUnus  App  irens 
s.  Orius  Uel'uicus,  Heliacal  rising,  i.e.  First 
visible  rising  of  a  star  in  the  morning  twilight. 

(fi)  *E«ToAi!f  4<nrrp(a  4>aiwofi4yrjf  G. — 'Eoxcpk 
iwayeeroXii  ^curofidwfij  P.  —  Ortits  Vespertinus 
Apparens.  Last  visible  rising  of  a  star  after 
sunset. 

(7)  A^ffis  i^a  ^¥Ofi€irriy  G. — *Eifa  wpiivffts 
(fiotMopL^ir/i^  P.— Occasus  Matutinus  Apparcns, 
First  visible  setting  of  a  star  before  sunrise. 

(8)  Aixris  firntpla  ^aiyofi4tni,  G. — *E<nrfpla. 
iviKardZuffis  ^aiyofi4yri,  P. — Occasus  Vespertinus 
Apparens  s.  Occasus  Heliacus,  Heliacal  setting, 
i.e.  Last  visible  setting  of  a  star  in  the  evening 
twilight. 

With  regard  to  the  above  technicalities  we 
must  observe : — 

1.  That  Geminus  (/.  c.)  draws  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  words  ovaroA^  and  ^nroA^.  By 
hffKToX^  he  understands  the  rising  of  a  star  coc- 
sidered  simply  with  reference  to  its  elevation 
above  the  horizon,  which  takes  place  once  in 
twenty-four  hours  in  consequence  of  the  diurnal 
motion ;  by  ^iroA^  the  rising  of  the  star  coii- 
sidered  with  reference  to  its  distance  from  the 
sun,  which  depends  upon  the  sun's  place  in  the 
ecliptic.  As  to  the  settings  of  the  stars,  he  wonii 
make  8^»  the  correlative  of  dyaroAi^  and  jcp^tf 
of  iTtroXii ;  but  to  thU  last  definition  he  does 
not  himself  adhere,  since  he  constantly  employs 
Uffis  to  denote  the  setting  of  a  star,  when  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  its  distance  from  the 
sun.  Ptolemy,  while  he  includes  all  the  risings 
and  settings  under  the  general  designation  of 
^dfftii  krrXay&v^  endeavours  to  introduce  an  im- 
proved nomenclature,  by  varying  the  preposition 
according  as  the  star  rises  or  sets  along  with  (ow), 
or  before  (irpS)  or  after  (^irQ  the  sun,  but  pays  no 
regard  to  the  rule  of  Gemiaus  with  respect  ta 
dvaroA^  and  ^rroA^. 

2.  Two  terms,  in  addition  to  those  set  doxni 
above,  are  commonly  employed  by  writers  on 
these  topics,  the  Cosmical  rising  and  setting 
{Ortus  Cosmicus,  Occasus  C),  and  the  ACRONY- 
CHAL  rising  and  setting  {Ortus  Acronychus,  Oc- 
casus A.). 

The  epithet  Cbimuntt,  as  applied  to  this  subject, 
first  occurs  in  a  note  of  Servius  on  Verg.  Oeorff-t' 
218,  "Ortus  et  occasus  duo  sunt :  unus^AioK^s, 
id  est,  sclaris;  et  alter  KovfiutSsf  id  est,  nam* 
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t .-  nude  fit  ui  ea  signa  quae  cum  sole  oriontor 
a  nobis  nan  possint  rideri  ;  et  ea,  quae  videmus, 
quantom  ad  soUa  rationem  pertinet,  videan- 
tar  occklere.**  Modem  astronomers  hare  for 
the  moat  part  (see  PetaTioa,  Varr.  Diss,  p.  3, 
ed.  1630)  adopted  the  phrase  Ortus  Cosmicus  to 
indicate  the  rising  marked  (a),  that  is,  the  Ortua 
Matutmus  VeruSy  aod  Oceana  Coamicus  to  in« 
dicate  the  setting  mKrked  (c\  that  is,  the  Oo 
ooms  MahUmue  Venu ;  but  Ideler  {Historiache 
Vnteranckwngeny  &c.  p.  dllX  while  he  interprets 
Ortms  Coamiau  in  the  sense  usually  received, 
applies  Occasua  Coamicua  to  the  setting  marked 
{y%  that  ia,  to  the  Occaatu  Matutinua  Apparena. 
Again,  the  epithet  iutp6puxos  appears  to  be 
first  used  by  Theoplirastus  (de  Stania  Pluv.  et 
Vad.  cap.  i.  §  2),  where  di^roXol  aKp6intxoi  are 
alone  mentioned,  and  are  distinctly  explained  to 
laean  the  rising  of  a  star  at  sunset,  that  is,  the 
Ortvs  Vespertmua  Venta  marked  (6) ;  and  in  this 
sense  the  phrase  Ortua  Acronyehua  is  found  in 
the  tjcattses  of  Petanns  and  others,  who  employ 
also  the  expression  Occaaua  Acronyehua  to  indi- 
cate the  setting  marked  (d),  that  is,  the  Occaaua 
Vetperiinms  Verua.  Ideler  concurs  in  the  latter, 
b«t  interprets  Ortua  Acronyehua  to  mean  the 
lidag  marked  (/^  that  is,  the  Ortua  Veapertinua 
Afparena,  This  view  is  certainly  at  variance 
vith  the  words  of  Theophrastus,  which  are  quite 
explidt  and  are  corroborated  by  Julius  Firmicus 
(IL  S) ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Parapegma 
mi  Genunus,  in  the  observations  ascribed  to 
Eadozosy  iucpoinrx<»s  is  the  general  term  ap- 
^«d  to  all  evening  settings,  and  most  of  these 
saqnestionably  refer  to  the  apparent  phenomena. 
taeUmaa  again  makes  use  of  iffir4pios  to  express 
the  same  meaning.  The  words  'Apfcrovpor 
hKp^wxos  vpcvtsf  wsf  under  Scorpius  d.  8.  are 
probabl  J  corrupt. 

Under  these  circumstances,  to  prevent  all  con- 
imsiaa.  or  ambiguity,  we  have  altogether  passed 
•ver  the  terms  Comicua  and  Acronyehua  in  our 
table,  bat  have  retained  Heliacuaj  which,  like 
G^micuMj  first  occurs  in  the  passage  quoted  from 
Servitts,  but  is  applied  uniformly  by  subsequent 
writers  to  the  phenomenon  marked  (a)  and  (8), 
aad  to  no  others. 

3L  Plu^  {B,  N,  xviii.  §  218)  proposes  to  desig- 
«ste  bj  JSmeraua,  what  we  have  called  the  He- 
Eseal  Riaing  (a)^  because  the  star  then  for  the 
first  tiiii«  emerges  from  the  sun's  rays,  and  by 
Ooemitat*^  what  we  have  called  the  Heliacal 
Setting  (jS),  because  this  is  the  last  appearance  of 
the  star,  which  is  forthwith  obscured  by  the 
son's  rayv,  bnt  these  terms  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  erer  generally  received. 

4.  It  ha  manifest  that  of  the  eight  phenomena 
iMmed  skbove,  the  first  four  are  purely  matters  of 
calenlatiofn,  since  the  true  risings  and  settings 
Barer  cnn  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  These 
then  cmg^t  always  to  have  been,  and  for  some 
tiiii«  always  were,  excluded  from  rural  calendars 
intended  for  the  use  of  practical  men.  We  find, 
howerer,  from  the  fragments  of  CalHppus,  pre- 
serred  in  the  Parapegma  of  Geminus,  when 
verified  by  computation,  that  thb  astronomer 
had  substituted  the  true  risings  and  settings  for 
ika  apparent  risings  and  settings,  which  were 
Uiere  marked  in  the  tables  of  Euctemon,  Meton, 
and  Eodoxna.  Hence  great  caution  would  be- 
cooie  .indispensable  in  quoting  .from  different 
anthoritiM,  or  in  advancing  an  original  sUte- 
YOL.  I. 
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ment.  If  the  rising  of  a  star  was  named,  it 
would  be  necessary  not  only  to  specify  whether 
It  WAS  the  morning  or  the  evening  rising,  but 
also  whether  the  true  or  the  apparent  rising  was 
indicated,  and  to  proceed  in  like  manner  for  the 
setting  of  a  star.  Now  and  then  we  find  in 
Columella  and  Pliny  some  attempt  to  preserve 
accuracy  in  one  or  other  of  these  essential  points, 
as  when  the  latter  observes  (xviii.  §  74) :  <'  Pridie 
Kaleiidas  (Nov.)  Caesari  Areturus  occidit  et 
Suculae  exoriuntur  cum  aole ; "  "  XVI.  Kal.  Oc- 
tob.  ^gypto  Spica,  quam  tenet  Virgo,  exoritnr 
matutino,  Etesiaeque  desinunt.  Hoc  idem 
Caesari  XIV.  Kalendas  XIII.  Assyriae  signifi- 
cant ;  **  and  even  in  Virgil,  as  when  he  defines 
the  morning  aetting  of  the  Pleiads :  **  Ante  tibi 
Eoaa  Atlantides  abscondantur ;"  but  for  the  most 
part,  both  in  prose  writen  and  in  poets,  every- 
thing is  vague  and  unsatisfactory :  risings  and 
settings  of  all  descriptions,  calculated  for  different 
epochs  and  for  different  latitudes,  are  thrown  U^ 
gether  at  random.  In  order  to  substantiate  these 
charges,  we  mav  examine  the  statements  con- 
tain^ in  Columella,  Ovid,  and  Pliny  with  regard 
to  Lyroj  a  constellation  to  which  considerable 
importance  was  attached  by  the  Romans,  since 
the  beginning  of  Autumn  in  the  calendar  of 
Caesar  was  marked  by  its  (true)  mominz  setting. 
It  will  suit  our  purpose  particularly  well,  because 
from  its  limited  extent  every  portion  of  the  con- 
stellation became  visible  within  two  or  three 
days  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  star ;  and 
hence  no  ambiguity  could  arise  from  the  heliacal 
risings  of  the  extreme  portions  being  separated 
by  an  interval  of  some  weeks,  as  was  the  case 
with  Orion  and  others  stretching  over  a  large 
space  in  the  heavens,  in  treating  of  which' it  l^ 
came  necessary  to  specify  particular  portions  of 
the  figure,  pa  when  we  read  ^*  Ononis  humerus 
oritur;"  "Gladius  Orionis  occidere  incipit;" 
**  Orion  totus  oritur,"  and  so  forth.  In  the 
following  quotations,  the  words  Fidia  and  Fidi- 
cuia  seem  to  be  absolutely  synonymous,  there 
being  no  reason  to  believe  that  thei  latter  was 
applied  exclusivelv  to  the  peculiarly  bright  star 
which  in  the  catalogues  of  modem  astronomers 
is  a  Lyrae,  the  b  XtLfirphs  riis  \6pas  of  Ptolemy, 
although  to  this  in  nil  probability  most  of  the 
observations  were  directed.  We  shall  set  down 
in  regular  order,  first  the  settings  and  then  the 
risings. 

Settinga  of  Lyra, 

(1.)  Pridie  Id.  Aug.  (12th  August)  Fidis  occidit 
mane  et  Auctumnus  indpit.     Col,  ju  2,  §  57* 

According  to  Pliny  (xviii.  §  222),  the  setting 
of  Fidicula  {Fidiculae  occaaua)  marked  the  com- 
mencement of  autumn,  and  took  place  on  the 
forty-sixth  day  after  the  sobtice ;  that  is,  on  the 
8th  of  August,  if  we  include,  according  to  the 
Roman  method  of  computation,  the  24th  of  June, 
the  day  frem  which  he  reckoned.  In  a  sub- 
sequent section  (§  271)  he  states  that  the  phe- 
nomenon in  question  took  place,  according  to  the 
Calendar  of  Caesar,  on  the  11th  of  August,  but 
that  more  accurate  observations  had  fixed  it  to 
the  8th,  and  this  he  soon  after  repeats  (§  289). 

(2.)  XIII.  Kal.  Sept.  (i.e,  20th  August)  Sol  in 
Virginem  transitum  facit « . .  hoc  eodem  die  Fidis 
occidit. — X.  Kal.  Sept.  (23rd  August)  ex  eodem 
sidere  tempestas  plerumque  oritur  et  pluvia. 
Cdumell,  xi.  2,  §  58. 
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(3.)  XI.  Kal.  Feb.  (22nd  January)  Fidicula  Ve«. 
pere  occidit,  dies  plavius.     CdumelL  x.  2,  §  5. 
Ovid  places  the  setting  on  23rd  ol*  January. 

Folgebit  toto  Jam  Lyra  nalUt  polo.— /U<t  i.  6S3. 

(4.)  III.  Kal.  Feb.  (30th  January)  Fidicula  oc- 
cidit.     Coiumeil.  x\.  2,  §  6. 

(5.)  Kal.  Feb.  (Ist  February)  Fidis  inclpit  oc- 
cidere.  Ventui  Eurinus  et  interdum  Auster  cum 
grandine  est.     Coiumeil,  xi.  2,  $  14. 

IIL  Non.  Fcbr.  (8rd  February)  Fidis  tota  oc- 
eidit.     Coiutneii.  ibid. 

Orid,  without  alluding  to  what  he  had  said 
before,  remarks  on  the  2nd  of  February  (^Fast. 
iL  73) : 

Ilia  Docte  aliquis  toUens  ad  sidera  TuUmn, 
Dicet,  ubi  est  hodie,  quae  Lyra  fulsit  heri  ? 

Pliny  has  (xviii.  §  235)  ''et  pridie  Nonas 
Februarias  (4th  February)  Fidicula  Yesperi 
(sc.  occidit)." 

Bisings  of  Lyra, 

(6.)  IX.  Kal.  Mai.  (23rd  April)  prima  nocte 
Fidiciila  apparct,  tempestatem  significat.  Co- 
iumeii,  xi.  2,  §  37. 

YI.  Kal.  Mai.  (26th  April)  Boeotiae  et  Atticae 
Canis  Vesperi  occultatur,  Fidicula  mane  oritur. 
Fitn,  xviU.  §  248. 

(7.)  Ovid  (Fast  r.  415)  names  the  5th  of  May 
as  the  day  on  which  Lyra  rises. 

(8.)  Ill  Id.  Mai.  (13th  May)  Fidis  mane  ex- 
oritur,  significat  tempestatem.  Columeii.  xi.  2, 
§40. 

III.  Id.  Mai.  Fidiculae  exortus.  P/th.  xviii. 
§255. 

Id.  Mai.  (15th  May)  Fidis  mane  exoritur. 
Columeii.  xi.  2,  §  43. 

(9.)  III.  Non.  Novemb.  (3rd  Noyember)  Fidi- 
cula  mane  exoritur,  hiemat  et  pluit,  Columeii, 
xi.  2,  §  84. 

(10.)  VIII.  Id.  Novemb.  (6th  November)  idem 
sidus  totum  exoritur,  Auster  vel  Favonius, 
hiemat.     Colitmeii.  ibid. 

(11.)  XVI.  Kal.  Dec.  (16th  November)  FidU 
exoritur  mane,  Auster,  interdum  Aquilo  magnus. 
Coiumeil,  xi.  2,  §  88. 

(12.)  Non.  Januar.  (5th  January)  Fidis  ex- 
oritur mane :  tempestas  varia.  Columeii,  xi.  2, 
§  97. 

Institerlnt  Konae,  missi  tibi  nubibus  atris 
Signa  dabuBt  imbres  exoriente  L3rra. 

Ovid,  Fiui,  L  316. 

Pridie  Nonas  Januarias  (4th  January)  Caesari 
Delphinus  matutino  exoritur  et  postero  die 
Fidicula.     Plin,  xviii.  §  234. 

The  total  disregard  of  precision  in  the  phrase- 
ology  employed   in   describing  the  above  ap- 
pearances is  evident  in  almost  every  assertion, 
but  the  confusion  may  be  considered  to  have 
reached  a  climax  when  we    read   the    words 
"  Fidis  (or  Fidicula)  exoritur  mane,**  used  with- 
out variation  or  explanation  to  denote  a  pheno- 
m«!non  hssigned  to  the  26th  of  April?  the  3rd 
and  15th  of  May,  the  3rd  and  16th  if  J^ovember. 
By  examining  each  paragraph  fiehAr»t*^y»  ~^ 
shaJi  be  still  more  fully  convinced     /  the  c 
Jessness  and  ignorancQ  displayed       ^* 

(I.)  The  true  morning  settinq  '  .j^  Lyrae 

took  place  at  Home  jn  the  9geJ^Ila/^on  the 

12tb  or  m  af    4,ugust.    a,»S^O.  V^jtrc  the 

Calendar  of  C^sar  J^  Ml^^^^   >V  J0^«^^^ 
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was  more  accurate  than  the  authorities  quoted 
by  Pliny,  unless  these  referred  to  a  dififereDt 
latitude.  Remark,  however,  that  no  hint  is 
dropped  by  either  to  indicate  that  the  true  and 
not  the  apparent  morning  setting  is  meant;  and 
it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  latter 
happened,  at  the  epoch  in  question,  on  that  very 
day  at  Alexandria.  In  the  Parapegma  of 
Geminns  also,  we  find,  under  11th  of  August 
(17  Leo),  EvKT^/toFi  Xt^pa  iirrau 

(2.)  This  must  be  the  apparent  morning  setting 
which  took  place  at  Rome  on  24th  of  August  for 
the  Julian  epoch. 

(3.)  The  true  evening  setting,  calculated  for 
Alexandria  at  the  same  epoch,  took  place  on 
23rd  of  January,  the  very  day  named  by  Grid. 
(4.)  This  is  the  heiiacal  setting,  which,  for 
Lucida  Lyrae,  took  place  at  Rome  on  28th  of 
January. 

(5.)  These  notices  seem  to  be  borrowed  from 
old  Greek  calendars.  Eudoxus,  as  quoted  by 
Geminus,  assigns  the  evening  {iiKpiwxos)  setting 
of  Lyra  to  the  11th  degree  of  Aquarius;  that 
is,  the  4th  of  February,  according  to  the  Julian 
Calendar. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  last  three  paragraphs, 
(3),  (4),  (5),  without  any  change  oC  expression, 
spread  the  setting  of  Lyra  over  a  space  extend- 
ing from  23rd  of  January  to  4th  February,  the 
apparent  and  true  settings  for  Rome  being  on 
the  28th  January  and  9th  February  respec- 
tively. 

(6.)  The  apparent  evening  rising,  which  leems 
clearly  pointed  out  by  the  words  of  Columella, 
took  place  at  Rome  for  the  Julian  era  on  14th 
of  April,  at  Alexandria  on  26th  of  April :  the 
true  evening  rising  at  Rome  on  22nd  April ;  and 
to  this,  therefore,  the  statement  of  Columella, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  must,  if  accn- 
rate,  apply.  Pliny  has  here  fallen  into  a  pal- 
pable blunder,  and  has  written  mane  for  veaperi. 
In  fact  he  has  copied,  perhaps  at  second  hand, 
the  observation  of  Endoxus  with  regard  to  the 
Lyre  and  Dog  (see  Parapegma  of  Gem.),  except 
that  he  has  inserted  the  word  mane  where  the 
Greek  astronomer  simply  says  \vpa  HvrihKtu 

(7.)  This  will  agree  tolerably  well  with  the 
true  evening  rising  at  Alexandria  for  the  Julian 
era,  but  is  twenty-one  days  too  late  for  the 
apparent  evening  setting  at  Rome,  and  thirteen 
days  too  late  for  the  true  evening  setting, 

(8.)  Here  all  is  error.  We  must  manifestly 
substitute  vespere  for  mane  in  both  passages  of 
Columella ;  but  even  thus  the  observation  will 
not  give  anything  like  a  close  approximation  to 
any  rising  of  Lyra  either  at  Rome  or  Alexandria 
in  the  Julian  age. 

(9.)  Copied  verbatim  along  with  the  accom- 
panying prognostic  of  the  weather,  from  the 
Parapegma  of  Geminus,  where  it  is  ascribed  to 
Euctemon.  The  day,  however,  corresponds 
closely  with  the  heiiacal  rising,  which  took 
place  at  Rome  on  5th  of  November, 

(10.)  Copied  along  with  the  prognostic 
''  hiemat "  (icol  4  &^p  x^^t^^P^'  yii^ercui  &s  h\ 
rii  ToAA&)  from  the  same  compilation,  where  it 
is  ascribed  to  Democritus,  who  fixed  upon  this 
day  for  the  true  morning  rising  (\^pa  hrtfidXXtt 
&fM  iiXl^  iatlaxorri).  At  Rome  tnis  rising  fell 
upon  23rd  of  October. 

(11.)  Copied   again  fVom   the  same  source, 
where  it  is   ascribed  to  Eudoxus.     Here  the 
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<^»erTstion  can  in  no  waj  be  stretched  so  as  to 
applj  to  Kome. 

(12.}  This,  like  the  last,  can  in  no  waj  be 
made  applicable  to  Rome ;  but  the.  heliacal 
tettutg  at  Alexmndria  took  place,  for  that  epo^h, 
abent  four  days  later,  on  the  9th  or  10th  of 
Janitarj. 

Haying  now  pointed  out  the  difficulties  which 
the  stodest  mnat  expect  to  encotmter  in  prose- 
evtmg  his  inqniries  in  this  department,  we  pro- 
ceed brieflj  to  examine  the  most  remarkable 
psnages  in  the  classical  writers,  where  parti- 
ealar  periods  of  the  year'  are  defined  b j  referring 
to  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  stars.  We 
h^in  with  the  most  important,— the  Pleiades, 
Ardnms,  and  Sirins,  which  we  shall  discnss 
f&lly,  and  tlien  add  a  few  words  npon  others  of 
kssnote. 

The  Pleiades. 

Heskid. — ^Hesiod  indicates  the  period  of  bar- 
T8^  bj  the  rising  of  the  Atlas-born  Pleiads 
(^Op.  384)  after  ihey  had  remained  concealed 
for  forty  days  and  lorty  nights.  Now,  in  the 
age  of  Uenoid  (B.a  800)  the  heliacal  rising  of 
the  Pleiads  took  place  at  Athens,  according  to 
the  eompntation  oif  Ideler,  on  the  19th  of  May 
•f  the  JaCan  Calendar,  which  is  just  the  season 
when  the  wheat  crop  comes  to  maturity  in  that 
diniate.  Again  (/.  c),  he  indicates  the  com- 
Btoeement  of  tne  plough  ing-season,  and  the 
ckae  of  the  season  for  navigating,  by  the  mom- 
iag  setting  of  the  Pleiads,  which  in  that  age  and 
biitiide  fell  about  the  third  of  the  Julian 
Kffvember.  In  these  and  all  other  passages 
where  Heriod  speaks  of  the  risings  and  settings 
of  the  stars,  we  must  unquestionably  assume 
thst  he  refers  to  the  apparent  phenomena. 
Indeed  it  is  br  no  means  improbable  that  the 
precepts  whi<ji  he  inculcates  may  be  the  result 
of  the  personal  observations  of  himself  and  his 
oofitemporaries. 

Tasbo,  Columella,  PLnnr.  —  Morning 
Siting. — (1.)  Varro,  where  he  describes  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  year  into  eight  divisions,  accord- 
ing to  the  calendar  of  Caesar,  states  that  there 
was  s  space  of  forty-six  days  from  the  vernal 
cqoinox  (25th  If  arch)  to  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades 
(VeryiHarwn  exortuni),  which  is  thus  fixed  to 
the  8th  or  9th  of  May  (B.  R.  i.  28). 
(2.)  Pliny  (xviii.  66,  §  1)  names  the  10th  of 

Ma^. 

0>]cmella  has  three  distinct  notices  (JR,  R.  xi. 
2,  §§  36,  39). 

(3.)  X.  Kai,  Mm.  (22nd  April)  VergUiae  cum 
toie  orUaUttr, 

^4.)  Konia  Maih  (7th  May)  VergUiae  exori- 
vKtuf  mane. 

(5.)  VI.  Idva  8C.  Mai  (10th  May)  VergUiae 
taiae  apparent;  and  this  last  corresponds  with 
his  assertion  elsewhere,  that  the  phenomenon 
takes  place  forty-eight  days  after  the  vernal 
eqvinoz  (ix.  14,  §  4> 

Kow  the  true  morning  rising,  of  the  Pleiads 
took  place  at  Bome  in  the  age  of  the  above 
writers,  who  are  all  embraced  within  the  limits 
«f  a  century,  about  the  16th  of  April,  the  appa- 
rent or  heliacal  rising  about  the  28th  of  May. 
Hence  not  one  of  the  above  statements  is  accu- 
rate, Bnt  (1),  (2\  (4),  (5)  approach  closely  to 
the  observation  of  Enctemon  (B.a  430),  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  Pleiad  rises  on  the  13th  of 
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Taurus  (8th  of  May)  ;  and  (3),  which  expressly 
refers  to  the  true  rising,  although  inapplicable 
to  Rome,  will  snit  the  latitude  of  Athens  for  the 
epo<;h  iu  question. 

Morning  Setting. — (1.)  Varro  places  the  setting 
of  the  Pleiades  (  Vergiliarum  occasum)  forty-five 
days  after  the  autumnal  equinox  (24th  Sept.) ; 
that  is,  on  the  6th  or  7th  of-  November  (R.  R. 
i.  28). 

(2.)  Pliny  names  the  11th  of  November  (xviii. 
60,  74 ;  the  text  in  c  59  is  corrupt). 

Columella,  as  before,  has  a  succession  of 
notices. . 

(3.)  Xril.  et  i:il.  Kql.  Nov.  (2.0th  and  21st 
Oct.)  Soiis  exortu  VergUiae  incipiimt  occidere. 

(4.)  V.  Kai.  Nov.  (28th  Oct.)  VergUiae  occi' 
dunt, 

(5.)  VI.  Id.  Nov.  (8th  Nov.)  VergUiae  mane 
oocidunt. 

(6.)  IV.  Id.  Nov.  (10th  Nov.)  hiemi$  initium. 

These  are  all  taken  from  his  calendar  in  xi.  2 ; 
but  in  ix.  14,  §  11,  "  Ab  aequinoctio.  .,.ad  Ver- 
giharMM  ocoasttm  diebus  XL.**  i.e.  2nd  or  3rd  of 
November.    Compare  ii.  8,  §  1. 

Now  the  true  morning  setting  of  the  Pleiads 
took  place  for  Kome  at  that  epoch  on  the  29th 
of  October,  the  apparent  morning  setting  on  the 
9th  of  November.  Hence  it  appears  that  (5) 
may  be  regarded  as  an  accurate  determination  of 
the  apparent  morning  setting,  and  that  (1)  and 
(2)  approach  nearly  to  the  truth,  especially 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  variations' to  the 
extent  of  two  or  even  three  days  must  be  allowed 
in  regard  to  a  phenomenon  which  depends  in 
some  degree  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
We  perceive  also  that  (4)  is  correct  for  the  true 
morning  setting,  while  (3),  which  is  inappli- 
cable to  Kome,  corresponds  to  the  horizon  of 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Meton.  In  the  passage 
from  Colum.  ix.  14,  we  ought  probably  to  adopt 
the  conjecture  of  Pontedera,  and  read  xliv. 
for  xl. 

Evening  Setting  and  Evening  Rising. — ^The^ 
evening  setting  of  the  Pleiades  took  place,  ac- 
cording to  Columella,  on  the  6th  of  April  (  VIJI. 
Idus  Aprilis  VergUiae  Vespere  celantur);  ac*- 
cording  to  the  calendar  of  Caesar,  on  the  5th. 
(Colum.  ix.  2,  §  34;  Plin.  H,  N.  xviu.  §  246.) 
These  statements  are  not  far  from  the  truth, 
since  the  apparent  evening  setting  took  place  at 
Kome  fot  the  Julian  epoch  on  the  8th  of  April. 
The  apparent  evening  rising  belonged  to  the 
25th  of  September. 

VntGiL.— Virgil  (Georg.  i,  221)  enjoins  the- 
husbandman  not  to  sow  his  wheat  until  after 
the  morning  setting  of  the  Pleiades  :— 

Ante  tlU  Eoae  Atlantldes  abecondantur 
Onoeiaqne  ardentis  decedat  stella  Coronae 
Debita  quam  snids  committss  eemina. 

Hesiod,  as  we  have  seen  above,  fixes  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  ploughing  season,  without 
making  any  distinction  as  to  the  particular  crop 
desired  by  the  (apparent)  morning  setting  of  the 
Pleiades ;  that  is,  for  his  age,  the  beginning  of 
November.  But  it  is  impossible  to  teU  whether 
Virgil  intended  merely  to  repeat  this  precept  or 
had  in  his  eye  the  calendar  of  Caesar  or  some 
similar  compilation.  Columella  (ii,  8,  $  1),  in 
commenting  upon  these  lines,  understands  him 
to  mean  the  true  morning  setting,  which,  he 
says,  takes  place  thirty-two    days    after    the 
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equinox ;  that  is,  on  the  25th  or  26th  of  October, 
— a  calculation  not  far  from  the  truth,  since  we 
have  pointed  out  above  that  the  28th  was  the 
reni  day. 

There  is  another  passage  where  both  the  rising 
and  the  setting  of  tne  Pleiades  are  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  two  periods  of  the  honey 
harvest  (fieorg,  iv.  231) : — 

Bis  gravidoe  cogont  fetos,  dno  tempera  metsli^ 
Tajgete  simnl  os  terris  oetendtt  honeatnm 
Plelas  et  ocean!  spretos  pede  reppolit  amnes, 
Aut  eadem  sidus  ftagienB  ubt  Fiscis  aqood 
Trtstior  hibemas  caelo  detcendH  in  ondas. 

Here,  again,  there  is  nothing  in  the  context 
by  which*  we  can  ascertain  the  precise  periods 
which  the  poet  desired  to  define ;  we  can  only 
malce  a  guess  by  comparing  his  injunction  with 
those  of  others.  Columella  (xi.  2)  recommends 
that  the  combs  should  be  cut,  if  fvil^  about  the 
22nd  of  April ;  but,  since  he  adds  tliat  if  thev 
are  not  full  the  operation  ought  to  be  deferred, 
the  matier  is  left  quite  indefinite.  Now,  the 
words  of  Virgil  seem  clearly  to  point  to  the 
heliacal  rising  which  took  place  in  his  time  at 
Rome  about  the  28th  of  May,  more  than  five 
weeks  after  the  day  given  by  Columella.  In 
like  manner  the  last-named  writer  advises  (xi.  2, 
§  57)  that  the  autumnal  collection  of  honey 
:ihould  be  •put  off  until  the  month  of  October, 
although  others  were  in  the  habit  of  beginning 
earlier.  The  true  morning  setting  was,  as 
already  stated,  on  the  28th  of  October,  the  ap* 
parent  on  the  9th  of  November. 

As  to  the  expression  "  sidus  fugiens  nbi  Piscis 
aquosi,*'  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that 
although  the  ** Piscis"  in  question  has  been 
variously  supposed  to  be — one  of  the  fishes  in 
the  zodiac — the  Southern  Fish — the  Hydra — ^the 
Dolphin— or  even  the  Scorpion,  no  one  has  yet 
succeeded  in  proposing  a  reasonable  or  intelli- 
s;ible  interpretation,  which  can  be  reconciled 
with  any  delineation  of  the  heavens  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

Ovid.— We  are  told  in  the  Fasti  (iv.  165) 
that  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  which  follows 
the  Ist  of  April : — 

Pleiades  incfpiont  hnmeros  relevare  patemos 
Quae  septem  did,  sex  tamen  esse  solent. 

According  to  the  legend,  the  Pleiade»were  the 
daughters  of  Atlas,  who  supported  the  heavens 
on  his  shoulders,  and  hence,  when  they  dis- 
appeared from  the  sky,  they  might  be  said  to 
remove  a  portion  of  their  father's  burden 
**humero8  relevare  patemos."  The  apparent 
morning  setting  is  therefore  clearly  denoted. 
But  this  took  place  at  Rome  on  the  9th  of 
November,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appa- 
rent evening  (or  heliacal)  setting  fell  upon  the 
8th  of  April,  only  six  days  after  the  date  men- 
tioned. Hence  the  poet  blundered  between  the 
morning  setting  and  the  evening  setting,  which 
are  many  mont\is  apart. 

Again  (v.  bdO),  the  Pieiadee  aJ*®  ^"^^  *^  '*** 

visibly  in  the  morning  on  J^f        l4th,  marking 

\h%  enJ  of  spring  and  the  W;  ^  '-tlT  ^^  summer. 

Sow  the  heliacal  riaing  of  tt^^^^Jifiiies  did  not 

take  place  at  Rotjie '"(vhen  ^  Pt^^f rota  until 

Mar  28tb;  bat    t^^  phenoJ^rJ     In   q^^^ion 
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copied,  from  a  Greek  calendar  computed  for  the 
fifth  century  B.C. 

Abctubus. 

Considerable  difficulty  arises  in  the  discussion 
of  the  passages  which  refer  to  Arcturus,  from 
the  circumstance  that  this  name  is  sometimes 
applied  generally  to  the  whole  of  the  wide- 
spreading  constellation  of  Bootes,  and  sometimes 
confined  to  the  bright  star  in  the  knee  of  the 
figure. 

Homer. — Homer  {fid,  t.  29)  speaks  of  Arc- 
turus as  h^\  96orra,  because  the  apparent  even- 
ing or  heliacal  setting  took  place  late  in  the 
year  when  winter  was  nigh  at  hand,  and  hence 
the  phrase  r^acrcs  iw*  'Apacrovpy  for  ^on^  nights. 
(See  Arat,  585.)  Another  explanation  of  the 
phrase  has  been  given  above  when  discussing  the 
constellation  BoOtes. 

Hesiod. — Hesiod  (Op,  564)  dates  the  com- 
mencement of  Spring  from  the  evening  rising  of 
Arcturus  (^irir^XXerai  htpoKvi^cMs)  sixty  days 
after  the  solstice.  Now  the  apparent  evening 
rising  for  the  age  and  country  of  Hesiod  fell 
upon  the  24th  of  February  ;  therefore  his  state- 
ment is  correct  in  round  numbers. 

Again,  in  the  same  poem  (659)  he  marks  the 
period  of  the  vintage  by  the  morning  (heliacal) 
rising  of  Arcturus,  which,  according  to  Ideler, 
fell  in  that  age  on  the  18th  of  September. 

Columella,  Pliny. — Morning  Rising,  Colu- 
mella (ix.  14,  §  10)  places  the  rising  of  Arctnms 
about  fifty  days  after  the  rising  of  Canicnla; 
and  since  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  latter  fell  on 
the  2nd  of  August  at  Rome  in  the  Julian  era, 
and  of  the  former  on  the  21st  of  September,  the 
computation  is  exact. 

Pliny  (xviii.  §  310),  Arcturus  vero  mediuspridie 
Idus  (sc.  Septembres  oritur^  •'.<?.  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, where  the  middle  portion  of  the  whole 
constellation  is  indicated,  and  the  observation 
is  very  accurate. 

Morning  Setting.-^l.)  XL  et  X.  Kcd.  Jan. 
(22nd  and  23rd  May)  Arcturus  mane  occidit. 
Col.  xi.  2,  §  43. 

(2.)  VII,  Id,Jun,(9ih  June)  Arcturus  occidit. 

Id.  §  45. 

(3.)  Pliny  (xviii.  §  255)  ascribes  the  Areturi 
occasus  matutinus  to  V,  Id,  MaiaSy  i.e.  11th  ^ay. 

(4.)  Again,  in  the  same  section  we  find  that 
Arcturus  matutino  occidit  on  the  8th  of  June. 

Now,  the  true  morning  setting  of  Arcturus 
for  Rome  at^  this  epoch  bdongs  to  28th  of  Mar, 
the  apparent  morning  setting  to  10th  of  June. 

But  (1)  seems  to  be  copied  from  the  observa- 
tion of  Euctemon  in  the  Parapegma  of  Geminns ; 
(2)  is  a  close  approximation  to  the  apparent 
morning  setting  for  Rome ;  (3)  is  altogether 
erroneous,  and  must  be  a  true  morning  setting 
extracted  from  some  old  Greek  calendar;  (4) 
corresponds  with  (2),  and  is  nearly  correct 

Ucening  Rising.--^l.)  IX,  Kal,  Mart.  (21st 
Feb.)  Arcturus  prirtia  nocte  oritur.  Col.  xi.  2, 
§21. 

(2.)  Ortus  Areturi  qui  est  ab  Idilms  Februsriis 

(13th  Feb.).     Col.  ix.  14. 

(3.)  VIIL  Kal.  Mart.  (22nd  Feb.)  hirundinis 
visu  ct  postero  die  (23rd  Feb.)  Areturi  exortu  w«- 
pertino.     Plin.  H.  N,  xviii.  65. 

Now  the  apparent  evening  rising  of  Arcturus 
took  place  for  Rome  at  the  Julian  epoch  on  the 
27  th  of  February,  the  true  evening  rising  on 
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the  Sth  of  March.  Bat  nnce  it  is  criilent  from 
(2)  that  ColnmelU  here  employed  Arcturus  to 
dcsoie  bot  merely  the  sUr  properly  so  called, 
b«t  the  whole  figure  of  Bootes,*  a  latitude  of 
sevcrml  days  most  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  this 
as  of  all  the  larger  constellations.  See  below 
tike  remarks  on  Or.  Fast.  ii.  153.  We  mav 
maark,  bowerer,  that  21st-2drd  of  February 
will  answer  for  the  apparent  erening  rising 
of  the  star  Arcturus  at  Athens  in  the  age  of 
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Evening  SeHmg.^lV,  Kai,  Xov.  (29th  Oct.) 
Aretttrus  vespere  occidit,  veniosus  dies.  Col.  xi.  2, 
(78. 

Hiis  is  taken  verbatim  from  an  obserration  of 
Ettemon  quoted  in  the  Parapegma  of  Geminui. 
The  heliacal  setting  for  Rome  was  a  few  days 
later,  ahont  the  4th  of  Korember.  But  the  ob- 
•erratioii  of  Enctemon  is  not  accurate  for  the 
latitude  of  Athens  in  his  own  age,  for  the  phe- 
iwif  nnn  ought  to  hare  been  placed  about  five 
days  earlier,  which  proves,  as  Pfaff  remarks, 
that  the  Greek  astronomers  are  not  always  to  be 
depended  upon  in  these  matters. 

We  find  in  Pliny  (xTifi.  §  271),  VIII.  Id. 
Amg.  (6th  August)  Ariturta  madhu  ooeidU.  This 
is  so  &r  removed  from  any  setting  of  the  star  in 
qaestlon  that  Harduin  pronounces  the  text  cor- 
rupt, and  substitutes  VII,  Id.  Aug.  Aquarius 
teadU  mtdms^  while  Pfaff  endeavours  to  refer 
the  expression  to  the  culmination, — an  explana- 
tioo  which  is  bothin  itself  forced  and  completely 
aft  variance  with  the  ordinary  usage  of  Pliny. 

Agaiz^  Pl'my  (xvUL  §  313X  P^^^^  Kakndas 
(X«v.)  Caemari  Arcturus  ocoidUf  i.e.  3l8t  of 
October,  and  a  few  lines  farther  on  IV,  Nonas 
Arctmrus  ooddit  vesperL  The  latter  is  not  far 
imm  Che  truth ;  the  former,  imless  it  refers  to 
the  eoDstellation  in  general,  must  have  been 
b«xowcd  from  a  foreign  source. 

ViBQiL. — ^Virgil  ^Qeorg.  L  229)  instructs  the 
knebsBdmaii  to  sow  vetches,  kidney  beans,  and 
kntiles,  when  BoOtes  sets,  by  which  he  probably 
iitenda  to  inditi&te  the  heliacal  setting  of  Arc- 
toms  on  the  4th  of  November.  In  like  manner 
PliDj  (xvliL  §  120)  orders  the  vetch  to  be 
•own  about  the  settinc  of  Arcturus,  the  kidney 
bean  at  the  setting  of  Botf tes  (xviii.  $  202),  the 
lentile  in  the  month  of  November  (xviii.  §  125). 
Golomella  aofigns  the  sowing  of  vetches  and 
Iddncy  beans,  and  Palladius  of  kidney  beans,  to 
the  month  of  October ;  if  the  end  of  the  month 
is  m^At,  then  the  precept  may  be  considered  as 
idtttical  with  those  of  Virgil  and  Pliny ;  if  the 
mhldle  of  the  month  is  intended,  this  will  cor- 
lespeod  with  the  heliacal  setting  of  Arcturus 
for  the  latitude  of  Alexandria. 

Again,  in  Georg,  i,  67,  when  treating  of 
pIo«ighiiig»  the  woids 

At  si  non  Iberit  tellns  frcnnds,  sob  ipsnm 
Arcturum  tenoi  sat  erit  snspendere  sako^ 

reler  to  the  morning  rising.  The  true  morning 
rimg  was  on  the  8th  of  September,  the  apparent 
on  the  2,1st.  The  former  agrees  best  with  the 
directions  giren  by  Columella  (ii.  4,  $  11)  (or 
rjoi^hiog  of  very  light  land,  '^graciles  cliri 
BOB  soot  testate  arandi,  sed  circa  Septembres 
Kalendtf  ;**  and  a  little  lowev  down,  when  treat* 
ing  of  the  same  kind  of  soil,  "  itaque  optime 
Inter  Sal^odas  ei  Idtift  Sejitembres  aratur  et 
sobiiide  iterator." 


Ovid.— In  the  second  book  of  the  Fasti  (153) 
we  read : 

Tertia  doz  reniat :  custodem  protimis  Ursae 
Adspicies  geminos  exteruisse  pedes ; 

that  is,  the  constellation  Arcturus  displays  both 
his  feet  on  the  11th  of  February,  where  it  ought 
to  be  observed  that  from  the  posture  in  which 
Botites  rises  his  two  legs  appear  above  the 
horizon  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  apparent 
evening  rising  of  the  star  Arcturus  took  place  at 
Rome,  on  the  27th  of  February,  the  true  evening 
rising  on  the  6th  of  March  ;  but  the  calendar  to 
which  Ovid  was  indebted  probably  recorded  the 
appearance  of  the  first  star  in  the  figure  which 
became  visible. 

In  three  passages,  the  morning  setting  is 
clearly  described  (Fast.  iii.  403 ;  v.  733 ;  vi.  235). 
In  the  first,  it  is  placed  on  4th  or  5th  of  March, 
according  as  we  adopt  the  reading  quartae  or 
quintae  ;  in  the  second,  on  the  26th  of  May ;  in 
the  third,  on  the  7th  of  June.  Now  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  setting  of  Bodtes  is  spread  over  a 
considerable  period, — and  hence  the  epithet 
piger^  applied  to  him  here  and  elsewhere, — but  in 
no  way  could  it  be  made  to  occupy  three  months. 
The  star  Arctnras  is  one  of  the  first  which  sets 
in  this  constellation :  its  true  morning  setting 
took  place  on  28th  of  May,  its  apparent  morning 
setting  on  10th  of  June ;  thus  the  second  and 
third  of  the  above  passages  will  apply  to  these 
two.  In  the  first  passage  he  has  erroneously 
substituted  the  apparent  morning  setting  for  the 
true  evening  rising^  which  really  took  place,  as 
we  have  seen,  on  the  6th  of  March. 

SiBius.    Canis.    Canicula. 

Homer,  Hesiod.— Homer  (77.  v.  5;  xzii.  25) 
alludes  to  Sirius  as  the  star  of  oirApa ;  that  is,  of 
the  hottest  portion  of  summer,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained more  folly  below  in  treating  of  the 
ancient  division  of  the  year  into  seasons.  The 
heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  in  Southern  Greece 
would  take  place  in  the  age  of  Homer  about  the 
middle  of  July. 

The  culmination  of  Sirius  spoken  of  by  Hesiod 
{Op.  609),  as  marking  along  with  the  morning 
rising  of  Arcturus  the  period  of  the  vintage, 
would  take  place  in  that  age  about  the  20th 
of  September.  The  passage  (Op.  417),  where 
Scfpios  hrr^p  is  supposed  to  denote  the  sun,  has 
been  already  noticed.    Sec  above,  p.  221  b. 

Varbo,  Columella,  Puny. — Morning  Rising 
—^1.)  Varro,  following  the  calendar  of  Caesar, 
reckons  an  interval  of  twenty-four  days  from 
the  summer  solstice  to  the  rising  of  Sirius  {ad 
Caniculae  signitm%  which,  according  to  this 
calculation,  would  fall  on  the  17th  or  18th  of 
July  {R.  R.  i.  28). 

(2.)  Columella  (xi.  2,  §  53)  fixes  upon  the 
26th  of  July  (  VII.  Kal.  Aug.  Canicula  apparet), 
and  in  another  passage  (ix.  15,  §  5)  makes  the 
interval  between  the  solstice  and  the  rising  of 
Sirius  about  thirty  days  {peracto  solstitio  usque 
ad  ortum  Caniculae,  qui  fere  dies  triginta  sunt) ; 
that  is,  on  the  24th  of  July. 

(3.)  Pliny  (xviii.  §  269)  says,  that  the  epoch 
'*  quod  canis  ortum  vocamus  "  corresponded  with 
the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  Leo ;  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  Julian  Calendar,  which  be  professes 
to  follow,  the  24th  of  July. 

(4.)  In  the  very  next  clause  he  says,  that  it 
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fell  twenty-three  dajs  after  the  solstice ;  that' is, 
on  the  17th  of  July. 

(5.)  And  a  little  farther  on  (§  288),  he  refers 
the  same  eyent  specifically  to  the  17th  of  July 
(XVI.  Kal,  Aug.), 

(6.)  Finally,  in  a  different  part  of  his  work 
^zi.  §  36),  he  places  the  rising  of  Sirios  thirty 
days  after  the  solstice :  tpso  Sirio  exspkndescente 
post  9ol8iitium  diebua  tricenit  fere^  a  passage  in 
which  it  will  be  seen,  npon  referring  to  the 
original,  that  he  most  hare  been  consulting 
Greek  authorities,  and  in  which  the  words  neces- 
sarily imply  a  vi^tM  rising  of  the  star. 

The  whole  of  the  abore  statements  may  be 
reduced  to  two.  In  (1),  (4),  (5X  the  rising  of 
Sirius  is  placed  on  the  17th  or  18th  of  July, 
twenty-three  days  after  the  solstice ;  in  (2),  (3), 
(6),  dhwii  thirty  days  after  the  solstice, — that  is, 
24th-26thof  July. 

Now  the  true  momins  nsing  of  Sirius  for 
Rome  at  the  Julian  era  fell  upon  the  Idth  of 
July,  the  apparent  morning  or  heliacal  rising  on 
the  2nd  of  August,  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine 
day*  after  the  solstice. 

Hence  (1),  (4),  (5)  are  close  approximations 
to  the  truth,  while  (2),  (3),  (6)  are  inapplicable 
to  Rome,  and  borrowed  fVom  computations 
adapted  to  the  horizon  of  Southern  Greece. 

Some  words  in  Pliny  deserve  particular  notice : 
'*  XVL  Kal.  Aug.  Assyriae  F^ocyon  ezoritur ; 
dein  postridie  fere  ubique,  confessum  inter  omnes 
sidus  indicans,  quod  canis  ortum  rocamus,  sole 
partem  primam  Leonis  ingresso.  Hoc  fit  post 
solstitium  XXHI.  die.  Sentiunt  id  maria,  et 
terrae,  multae  Tero  et  ferae,  ut  suis  locis  dizimus. 
Neque  est  minor  ei  veneratio  quam  descriptis  in 
deos  stellis."  Although  the  ezpressioivi  em- 
ployed here  are  far  from  being  distinct,  they 
lead  us  to  infer  that  certain  remarkable  periods 
in  the  year  were  from  habit  and  superstition  so 
indissolubly  connected  in  the  public  mind  with 
certain  astronomical  phenomena,  that  aren  after 
the  periods  in  question  had  ceased  to  correspond 
with  the  phenomena,  no  change  was  introduced 
into  the  established  phraseology.  Thus  the 
period  of  most  intense  neat,  which  at  one  time 
coincided  with  the*  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius, 
would  continue  to  be  distinguished  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  and  in  almanacs  intended 
for  general  use,  as  the  Caniz  ExortuSf  long  after 
the  two  epochs  were  remoTed  to  a  distance  from 
each  other,  just  as  among  ourselves  the  term 
dog-days,  having  once  obtilned  a  firm  footing,  is 
used  and  probably  will  continue  to  be  used  for 
centuries  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
actual  position  of  the  constellation  at  the  time 
in  question.  An  example  still  more  striking, 
because  it  involves  an  anomaly  universally 
recognised  by  scientific  men,  is  the  practice  of 
denominating  the  position  of  the  sun  at  the 
vernal  equinox,  as  the  first  point  of  Aries, 
although  two  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  intersection  of  the  ecliptic  with  the  equator 
corresponded  with  the  conunencement  of  the  con- 
stellation Aries.  A  necessity  has  thus  arisen  of 
drawing  a  distinction,  which  proves  most  em- 
barrassing to  the  unlearned,  between  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  and  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac, 
and  thus  the  sun  is  said  to  be  in  the  sign  Aries 
while  he  is  actually  traversing  the  ooDSt^l^^^^^^ 
of  Pisces,  and  enters  the  sign  Taurus  loOff  before 
he  quits  the  constellation  Aries,     VnW  some- 
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thing  of  thb  sort  may  to  a  certain  extent  explain 
some  of  the  anomalies  wliich  recur  so  perpetuallr 
in  the  calendar  of  Columella  or  Pliny.  Certain 
remarkable  appearances  fixed  upon  at  a  very 
early  period  to  mark  the  approach  of  summer 
and  winter,  such  as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
Pleiades,  may  have  by  custom  or  tradition 
beoome  so  completely  identified  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  particular  days,  that  the  com- 
pilers of  calendars  intended  for  general  use, 
while  they  desired  to  register  accurate  observs- 
tions,  were  compelled  at  the  same  time  to 
include  those  which,  belonging  to  remote  ages 
and  foreign  lands,  had  nevertheless  acquire  a 
prescriptive  claim  to  attention.  We  may  thoi 
account  for  inconsistencies  so  numerous  and 
glaring,  that  they  could  scarcely  have  been 
altogether  overloolEed  by  the  writers  in  whose 
works  they  occur,  although  it  b  impossible  to 
forgive  their  carelessness  in  withholding  the 
necesssary  explanations,  or  the  gross  ignorance 
which  they  so  often  manifest. 

Evening  Setting, — Columella  places  the  evening 
setting  of  the  Dog  on  the  30th  of  April  (Prid, 
Kal,  Men,  Cams  ae  Vespere  ceiat),  xL  2,  §  37. 
Pliny  on  the  28th  (IV.  Kal.  Mai,  Cants  ocddity 
sidus  et  per  se  vehemens  et  cui  praeoocidere 
Caniculam  necesse  sit),  xviii.  §  285. 

The  heliacal  setting  at  Rome  for  the  Jolisn 
era  was  on  the  1st  of  May,  which  proves  the 
above  statements  to  be  nearly  correct.  The 
expression  cui  praeoocidere  Caniculam  necesss  sit 
has  been  already  commented  on.  See  above, 
p.  222  a. 

Morning  Setting,  Evening  Eising.-^i,)  VIL 
Kal.  Dec,  (25th  Nov.)  Canicula  oceidit  soKs  ortu. 
Col.  xi.  2,  §  89. 

(2.)  ///.  Kal,  Jan.  (30th  Dec)  Canietda  ves- 
pere occuHt,    Ibid.  §  94. 

(3.)  ///.  Kal.  Jan.  (30th  Dec.)  Matutino  canis 
occidens.    PUn.  xviU.  |  234. 

(1)  is  accurate  for  the  apparent  morning  set- 
ting at  Rome,  B.a  44. 

(2)  and  (3)  are  directly  at  variance  with  esch 
other,  and  ore  both  blunders.  The  apparent 
evening  rising  took  place  at  Rome  on  the  30th 
of  December,  not  the  evening  setting  as  Columella 
would  have  it,  nor  the  morning  setting  as  Plioy 
has  recorded. 

Virgil. — Virgil  instructs  the  farmer  to  sow 
beans,  lucerne,  and  millet : — 

Candidns  aoratis  aperit  com  oomllNis  annum 
Taurus  et  adverso  cedens  Canis  oookUt  astro. 

Oeorg.  I.  SIT. 

The  sun  antered  Taurus,  according  to  the  Jolisn 
Calendar,  on  the  24th  of  April :  the  heliacal  set- 
ting of  Sirius  was  on  the  1st  of  May,  six  dnp 
afterwards.  Many  interpretations  have  been 
proposed  for  the  words  **  adverso  cedens  Canis 
oceidit  astro ; "  of  these  the  most  plausible  is 
that  which  explains  them  with  reference  to  the 
form  and  attitude  under  which  the  constellation 
of  the  Dog  was  depicted,  which  made  him  •«* 
backwards  facing  the  signs  which  follow. 
Again,  in  Oeorg,  iv.  425,  we  find 

Jam  rspfdos  torrens  sltlentes  Strios  Indos 
Ardebat  caelo  et  mediom  sol  igneos  orbem 
Hauaerat, 

words  which  are  intended  to  indicate  the  hotiwt 
portion  of  the  day  in  the  hottest  season  of  the 
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year.  Here  tiM  teparate  mention  of  **  Sol "  is 
quite  sufficient  to  confute  those  who  would  con- 
mder  Sirias  as  equiT^ent  in  this  passage  to  the 
snn.    See  abore,  p.  221  b.     Comp.  Lucan.  Fkars, 

Ovnx — ^In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Fas^  (ver. 
901)  the  rising  of  Sinus  is  assigned  to  the  25th 
of  April,  is  maile  coincident  with  the  disappear- 
of  Aries,  and  marks  the  epoch  of  mid- 
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Sex  obi  quae  restsnt  luces  ApriUs  habebit 
In  medio  cursu  tempora  Veris  eruot ; 

Et  frustea  pecudem  qoaeres  AthamanUdos  Helles 
fl^^naque  dant  tanfara  exoriturque  Ganis. 

A  notorious  blunder  has  been  here  committed 
bj  tlie  poet.  No  rising  of  Sirius,  either  real  or 
Hips  Hint,  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening,  cor- 
leapoods  to  this  season.  But  this  is  the  rery 
daj  fixed  bj  Euctemon  (op.  Gemin.  Pcwapeg.) 
tor  tbe  heliacal  setting  (jcitftf  Kp^wrrrcu)  of  the 
D^  vhich  fell  at  Rome  for  the  Julian  era  on 
the  1st  of  May. 

Again,  in  F<ut,  T.  723,  we  read — 

Hb^a  acquente  dkmOuiis  Erigonelos  exit; 

that  is,  on  the  22nd  of  May.  Now,  it  is  clear 
fnuB  a  former  passage  (ir.  939)  that  by  Cania 
Erigomeins  he  means  the  Great  Dog;  but  the 
tr«e  rising  of  Sirius  took  place  for  Rome  at  this 
period  on  the  19th  of  July,  the  apparent  on  the 
2nd  of  August. 

Xot  much  will  be  gained  by  supposing  that 
Procjon  is  here  alluded  to;  for  the  risings  of 
tikat  star  precede  those  of  Sirius  by  about  eight 
days  only.  Here,  again,  therefore,  we  have  a 
gross  mistake. 

Pai,i«adiu&  —  Palladius  (vii.  9) :  "In  ortu 
Qpiicnlaf,  qui  apud  Romanos  XIV.  Eal.  Aug. 
(I9th  Jnly)  die  tenetur,  ezplorant  (sc.  Aegvpti) 
quae  semina  ezortum  sidus  ezurat,  quae  Ulaesa 
castodiat.**  Now  this  is  the  exact  period  of  the 
WKacal  rising  in  Egypt  for  the  Julian  epoch; 
hence  the  words  "apud  Romanos"  must  refer 
in  a  notice  in  some  Roman  Calendar,  and  not  to 
tbe  real  period  of  the  phenomenon. 

Obion. 

It  lonst  be  borne  in  mind  that,  from  the 
great  size  of  this  constellation,  its  risings  and 
settings  are  spread  over  a  considerable  space; 
while  the  brilliant  stars  which  it  contains  are 
so  numerous  that  no  one  can  be  fixed  upon  as  a 
representative  of  the  whole,  as  in  the  case  of 
Bootes,  where  the  different  appearances  are 
wnally  referred  to  Arcturus  alone.  Hence 
those  irriters  who  aim  at  precision  use  such 
phip"'"  as  ** Orion  incipit  oriri/'  "Orion  totus 
«fftiir,"  ^  Orion  incipit  occidere ;  **  and  wherever 
sodi  qnalifications  are  omitted  the  statements 
gr^  necessarily  vague. 

HnaoD. — Hesiod  (jOp,  598)  orders  the  com 
to  be  threshed  cSt*  &y  irpSara  ^arS  c94vos 
*Qpimpm9*  For  that  age  and  country  the  appa* 
jest  morning  or  heliacal  rising  of  Orion  would 
be  completed  about  the  9th  of  July. 

The  setting  o(  Orion  was  one  of  the  tokens 
which  gare  notice  to  the  farmer  that  the  season 
for  ploagbiflg  had  arrived,  and  to  the  mariner 
that  lie  most  no  longer  brave  the  perib  of  the 
^t9p(0p.  $15),  The  apparent  morning  setting 
^bmfrff  oTsr  the  whole  month  of  November. 


The  culmination  of  Orion,  which  coincided 
with  the  vintage  (0/>.  609),  took  place  about 
the  14th  of  September. 

Aristotle.  —  Aristotle  (BfeUoroiog.  ii.  5, 
Problem,  xiv.  26)  places  the  rising  of  Orion  at 
the  commencement  of  Opora,  and  the  setting  at 
the  beginning  of  winter,  or  rather  in  the  transi- 
tion from  summer  to  winter  (jfv  futrrafioK^  tov 
$4povs  wol  x**M^*^0* 

Now  the  two  limits  which  included  the  be* 
ginning  and  end  of  the  apparent  morning  or 
heliacal  rising,  which  alone  can  be  here  indi- 
cated, were,  for  the  age  r.nd  country  of  the 
writer,  17th  of  June — 14th  of  July ;  those  which 
embraced  the  apparent  rooming  settintf  were, 
8th  of  November — 8th  of  December ;  while  the 
true  morning  setting  continued  from  27th  of 
October— 20th  of  November. 

Upon  examining  the  passages  in  question,  a 
very  curious  contradiction  will  be  perceived, 
which  has  long  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the 
commentators.  Aristotle  distinctly  asserts  in 
one  place  that  the  rising  of  Orion  is  characterised 
by  unsteady  stormy  weather)  and  offers  an 
explanation  of  the  fact:  in  another  place  he 
as  distinctly  avers  that  the  rising  of  Orion  is 
characterised  by  the  absence  of  wind  (irepl 
'Cipiwpos  dnrroXV  fJidhMrra  ylytrM  trfirt/ila). 

Punt.  — (1.)  VIII.  Idus  (Mart.)  Aquilonii 
pisds  exertUy  et  postero  die  Ononis,   xviii.  65,  $  1. 

(2.)  Nonis  (Apr.)  Aegypto  Orion  etgladius  ejus 
incipiunt  abscondi,     xviii.  66,  §  1. 

(1.)  The  first  date,  8th  of  March,  is  so  far 
removed  from  the  rising  of  Orion,  whether  in 
the  morning  or  the  evening,  that  Ideler  is  pro- 
bably correct  when  he  supposes  that  either  the 
text  if  corrupt  or  that  Pliny  himself  inserted 
Orion  by  mistake  instead  of  the  name  of  some 
other  constellation. 

(2.)  Here  also  the  date,  5th  of  April,  is  wide 
of  the  truth.  The  apparent  evening  setting  of 
the  middle  star  in  the  belt  fell  at  Alexandria  on 
the  26th  of  April,  seven  days  later  than  at  Rome, 
the  true  evening  setting  about  the  9th  or  10th 
of  May. 

ViHGiL,  Horace.  —  Both  Virgil  and  Horace 
frequently  allude  to  the  tempests  which  accom- 
panied the  winter  setting  of  Orion  {Saevus  ubi 
Orion  hibemis  conditur  undiSf  Verg.  Aen,  vii. 
719;  see  also  iv.  52:  Hor.  Carm,  i.  28.  21,  iii. 
27.  17 ;  Epod,  x.  9,  xv.  7),  just  as  Hesiod  {Op, 
617)  eight  hundred  years  before  had  warned  the 
mariner  that  when  the  Pleiades,  fleeing  from  the 
might  of  Orion,  plunge  into  the  dark  main : 

A^  r6T€  vavroitav  avifimv  $vown¥  a^at. 

The  apparent  morning  setting  of  Orion,  which 
in  the  time  of  Hesiod  commenced  early  in  No- 
vember, soon  after  the  morning  setting  of  the 
Pleiades,  thus  became  connected  in  traditional 
lore  with  the  first  gales  of  the  rainy  season,  and 
the  association  continued  for  centuries,  although 
the  phenomenon  itself  became  gradually  further 
and  further  removed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
stormy  period.  In  the  Parapegma  of  Geminus 
we  find  notices  by  three  different  astronomers, 
in  which  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  and  of  Orion 
are  mentioned  as  attended  by  tempests,  although 
oach  of  the  three  fixes  upon  a  different  day. 
For  Rome,  at  the  Julian  era,  the  apparent  morn- 
ing setting  commenced  about  the  12th  or  13th 
of  November,      in  Pliny  (xriii.  §  313)  we  find, 
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*^  V.  Idm  Novembr.  (8  Novemb.)  gladius  Oricmis 
occidere  incipit/'  which  U  the  true  morning 
setting  for  Alexandria  at  that  epoch. 

Ovid. — Ovid  referi  twice  in  his  Fasti  to  the 
setting  of  Orion.  In  one  passage  (iv.  387)  he 
places  it  on  the  day  before  the  termination  of 
the  Megalesia,  that  is,  on  the  10th  of  April ;  in 
another  (▼.  493),  where  the  complete  disappear- 
ance of  the  figure  is  expressly  noted,  on  the  11th 
of  May. 

Now  the  apparent  evening  setting  of  Rigel, 
the  bright  star  which  marks  the  left  foot,  took 
place  for  Rome  in  the  age  of  the  poet  on  11th  of 
April ;  while  the  smaller  star,  now  known  as  k, 
set  on  the  previoas  day,  the  true  evening  setting 
of  Betelgeose,  which  marks  the  right  shoulder, 
fell  on  the  11th  of  May.  Henoe  it  is  clear  that 
Ovid  derived  his  information  from  two  very 
accurate  calendars,  one  of  which  gave  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  the  apparent  evening 
setting ;  the  other,  the  date  of  the  termination 
of  the  true  evening  setting. 

He  refers  twice  to  the  rising  of  Orion  also— 
in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Fasti  (717),  on  the  16th 
of  June : 

At  pater  Heliadam  radloe  ubl  tinxerit  undiv, 

"Bi  dnget  gemtnoe  Stella  terena  poloe, 
T<dlei  humo  valldos  proles  Hyriea  lacertos, 

and  on  the  festival  of  Fortuna  Fortis,  on  the 
24th  of  June : 

Xona  latet  tua  nunc,  et  eras  fortasse  latebit, 
Dehine  erit,  Orion,  adspldenda  mlhi, 

that  is,  on  the  26th  of  June. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  the  date  is  nearly 
correct  for  the  true  MOEtNiNO  (not  EVENixa,  as 
the  words  denote)  rising  of  the  two  stars  (o  o) 
at  the  extremity  of  the  left  hand ;  with  regard 
to  the  second,  the  true  morning  rising  of  the 
middle  star  in  the  belt  fell  on  the  2l8t  of  June, 
the  apparent  on  the  18th  of  July.  There  is  a 
mistake,  therefore,  here  of  five  days,  as  far  as 
Bome  is  concerned. 

Htades. 

In  Hesiod  (Op,  615),  the  setting  of  the  Plei- 
ades, of  the  Hyades,  and  of  mighty  Orion  warns 
the  husbandman  that  the  season  has  arrived  for 
ploughing  the  earth,  and  the  mariner,  that  navi- 
gation must  cease.  The  apparent  morning  set- 
ting of  the  Hyades  took  place,  according  to  the 
calculation  of  ideler,  for  the  age  and  country  of 
Hesiod,  on  the  7th  of  the  Julian  November,  four 
days  after  that  of  the  Pleiades,  and  eight  before 
that  of  Orion. 

Virgil  (Aen.  i.  744,  iU.  516)  terms  this  cluster 
"  pluvias  Hyadas,"  and  Horace  (Cbrw.  i.  3,  14) 
'*  tristcs  Hyadas,"  in  reference  to  their  morning 
netting  at  the  most  rainy  and  stormy  season  of 
the  year.  The  true  morning  setting  for  Rome 
at  the  Julian  era  happened  on  the  3rd  of  Novem- 
ber, the  apparent  on  the  14th  of  November. 
The  apparent  evening  rising,  which  fell  upon 
the  25th  of  October,  would  likewise  suit  these 
epithets. 

Ovid,  in  his  Fasti  (iv.  677),  places  the  evening 
setting  of  the  Hyades  on  the  17th  of  April,  the 
day  fixed  in  the  Calendar  of  Caesni.  /'?!»"•  *^*"* 
66,  §  IX  while  CoJumeJIa  namet  ik  i«th  (R-  -R- 
xi.  2,  §  36).  These  statementa  .,  '^r|y  accu- 
rate, since  the  appanot  eveJ^^B^      heliacal 
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setting  took  place  for  Rome  at  that  epoch  on 
the  20th  of  April. 

In  the  same  poem,  the  morning  risbg  is 
alluded  to  five  times.   . 

(1.)  It  is  said  (v.  163)  to  take  place  on  tbe 
2nd  of  May,  which  was  the  day  fixed  in  the 
Calendar  of  Caesar  (Plin.  xviii.  $  248),  and 
adopted  by  Columella  (xi.  2,  §.39),  whose  words, 
Sucuia  cum  sols  Oritur,  indicate  the  true  morning 
rising. 

(2.)  On  the  14th  of  May  (v.  603X  while 
Columella  (Jbid.  §  43)  has,  XIL  Kal,  Jtm.(2ht 
May)  Suculae  exoriuntur. 

(3.)  On  the  27th  of  May  (v.  734). 

(4.)  On  the  2nd  of  June  (vi.  197). 

(5.)  On  the  15th  of  June  (vi.  711). 

Now  the  true  morning  rising  of  the  Hjades 
for  Rome  at  that  epoch  was  on  the  16th  of  May, 
the  apparent  or  heliacal  rising  on  the  9th  of 
June,  the  true  evening  setting  on  the  3rd  of  May. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  Ovid,  Columella,  and 
Pliny,  copying  in  (I)  a  blunder  which  had  found 
its  way  into  the  Calendar  of  Caesar,  assigned 
the  morning  Tising  to  the  2nd  of  May  instead  of 
the  true  evening  setting.  The  true  e?ening 
rising  lay  between  the  days  named  in  (2X  The 
heliacal  rising  was  thirteen  days  after  (3),  seven 
days  after  (4),  six  days  before  (5). 

The  Cretan  Cuown. 

We  have  leen  above  that  Virgil  (Oeorg.  i. 
222)  instructs  the  farmer  not  to  commence  sow- 
ing wheat  until  after  the  Pleiades  have  set  in 
the  morning : 

Onoaiaque  ardentls  deoedat  stella  Ooroote, 

words  which  must  signify  the  setting  of  the 
Cretan  Crown,  The  apparent  evening  (or  helia- 
cal) setting  of  this  constellation  fell  at  Rome 
for  this  epoch  upon  the  9th  of  November,  the 
very  day  after  the  apparent  morning  setting  of 
the  Pleiades. 

Ovid  (Fast,  iii.  459),  after  having  spoken  of 
the  rising  of  Pegasus  on  the  night  of  March  7th, 
adds, 

Protenus  adspldes  venlenti  nocte  Coronam = Gnosida, 

words  which  denote  the  evening  rising ;  and,  in 
reality,  the  apparent  evening  rising  took  plaw 
on  the  10th  of  March,  only  two  days  later  than 
the  date  here  fixed. 

The  Kids. 
Virgil  (Oeorg,  i.  205^  when  inculcating  the 
utility  of  observing  the  stars,  declares  that  it  i» 
no  less  necessary  for  the  hn^Mmdman  tbsii  for 
the  mariner  to  watch  Arcturus  and  the  glisten- 
ing Snake,  and  the  days  of  the  Kids  (haed^ 
umque  dies  servandt).  Elsewhere  (Aen,  ix.  65»> 
he  compares  a  dense  flight  of  arrows  and  jave- 
lins rattling  against  shields  and  helmets  to  the 
torrents  of  rain  proceeding  from  the  west  unckr 
the  influence  of  the  wttery  Kids  (plum/dm^ 
haedis).  Horace  (Carm,  iiL  1,  27)  dwell*  on  «w 
terrors  of  setting  Arcturus  and  the  rising  A^ 
while  Ovid  (rri«f.  i.l,  1 3) and  Theocritus (viKw; 
see  Schol.)  speak  in  the  same  strain.  In  Cola- 
mella's  Calendar  (xi.  2,  §66)  we  find  K.  Afl/- 
Octob,  (27th  Sept.)  Haedi  exoriuntur,  and  a  little 
farther  on  (§  73)  Pridie  Non,  Octcb,  (4th  i*or.} 
Haedi  oriuntur  vespere.  The  former  date  ffl««^ 
the  precise  day  of  the  true  evening  rising  of  toe 
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Igremott  Kkl  at  Rome  for  the  Julian  en ;  and 
heskcm  the  apparemt  evening  rismg,  which  would 
&11  «MDe  dajs  earlier,  would  indicate  the  ap- 
pfoacb  of  those  storms  which  comroonlj  attend 
upoo  the  antnmnal  equinoi. 

IIL  Divisiox  OF  THE  Tear  nrro  Seasons. 

As  early  as  the  age.  of  Hesiod  the  commenoe- 
■ent  of  different  seasons  was  marked  by  the 
rismgs  and  settings  of  certain  stars ;  but  before 
proceeding  to  determine  these  limits,  it  will  be 
MieiMsij  to  ascertain  into  how  many  compart- 
Bcnts  the  year  was  portioned  out  by  the  earlier 
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clearly   defines    three :  —  1.    Spring 
(tap),  at  whose  return  the  nightingale  trills  her 
■otea   amo^   the    greenwood  brakes  {Od,  xix. 
519).     2.  Winter    Ix*^''^    X'Mm),    at   whose 
approach,  accompanied  by  deluges  of  rain  (JiBia" 
fares  Ij^ijB^or),  the  cranes  fly  screaming  away  to 
the  streams  of  ocean  (//.  iiu  4 ;  corop.  Hesiod. 
Op.  448).      3.  Smnmer  (9ipot%  to  which  x'*Ma 
is  directly  opposed  (Odl  Tii.  118>     4.  Three 
Gbss  occur  in  the  Odyssey  (xi.  191,  o^r^  ix^p 
CUpri  94p0t  T90aXv7d  r"  iwipfti^  and  also  xii.  76, 
xir.  384)  where  the  word  Mfpa  seems  to  be  dis- 
tiagoished   from   Bipos^  and  is  in  consequence 
nerally  translated  autmnn,    I^eler,  however, 
has  proved  in  a  satisfactory  manner  {/fandbuch 
4tr  Obnoa.  L  p.  243)  that  the  term  originally 
iaiicated  not  a  season  Mparate  from  and  follow- 
iif  after  summer,  but  the  hottest  part  of  snm- 
■er  itself;    and   hence  Sirius,  whose  heliacal 
nstBg  took  place  in  the  age  of  Homer  about  the 
niddle  of  July,  is  designated  as  hrr^p  iwi^pufSs 
(A.  T.  5 ;  see  Schol.  ad  Eustath.  ad  he, ;  com- 
alao  IL  xxii.  26),  while  Aristotle  in  one 
i^eteemiog,  it  5)  makes  the  heliacal 
of  Sirins,  which  he  notes  as  coinciding 
with'the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  Leo,  i^.  24th 
Jaly  of  the   Julian  Calendar,  the  sign  of  the 
eoBUDeooement  of  Mtpa\  and  in  another  pas- 
age  (/Vo&fem.  XXV.  26,  xxvi.  14)  places  the  rising 
«f  Oiioa  at   the  beginning  of  ^stfipo,  and  the 
Mtting  of  the  same  constellation  at  the  begin- 
■ing   of  winter — iw  /irra$o\p  rov  $4povs  aol 
jie*fuf9'09 — an  expression  which  clearly  indicates 

that  ^antfpa  was  included  within  the  more  general 

^* — 

Hesiod  notices  Up  {Op,  462%  94pos  (l.c.\ 
XsSfia  (450),  and  in  his  poem  we  find  the  trace 
•f  a  fourfold  division,  for  he  employs  the  adjec* 
tiTC  putrowt§pt9is  {Op.  415)  in  reference  to  the 
period  of  the  first  rains,  when  the  excessive  heat 
hmA.  in  some  degree  abated.  These  rains  he  else- 
where calls  the  htmptphs  Sfjifipos,  and  notices 
thmi  in  connexion  with  the  vintage,  when  he 
enjoins  the  mariner  to  hasten  home  to  port 
biibre  the  serene  weather  has  passed  away — 
^9%  fidwfo^  olvow  Tf  Wor  aol  hinfpwhv  ofAfi^y. 
Jioreorer,  by  making  ^pof  proper  end  fifty 
days  alter  the  solstice  (Op,  663),  he  leaves  a 
int  space  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the 
of  October,  which  he  must  have  intended  to 


fill  by  a  fourth  season,  which  he  nowhere  speci- 
fically names.  As  late,  howerer,  as  Aeschylus 
{Prom.  453)  and  Aristophanes  {Av.  710),  the 
seasons  are  spoken  of  as  three — x*^t^*'t  ^^t  04pos, 
by  the  former ;  x*^l^^i  '<VH  ^^p^  ^y  the  latter. 
Nor  can  we  avoid  attaching  some  weight  to  the 
fact  that  the  most  ancient  poets  and  artist^ 
recognised  the  ^Cippa  as  three  only,  bearing, 
according  to  the  Theogony  (901),  the  symbolical 
appellation  of  Order  (Lwofiia},  Justice  (Afin}), 
and  blooming  Peace  (Eip^i^).  Indeed  Pausanias 
has  preserved  a  record  of  a  time  when  the 
*tipat  were  known  as  two  goddesses  only— ^ 
KapirA,  the  patroness  of  fruits,  and  SaXX4,  the 
guardian  of  bloMoms  (ix.  35,  $  2).  We  may 
hence  safely  conclude  that  the  Greeks  for  many 
ages  discriminated  three  sessons  only — Winter, 
Spring,  and  Summer ;  that  the  general  name  for 
the  whole  of  summer  being  $4pos,  the  hottest 
portion  was  distinguished  as  diripa,  and  that  the 
latter  term  was  gradually  separated  from  the 
former,  so  that  $ilpos  was  commonly  employed 
for  early  summer,  and  Mipa  for  late  summer. 

The  first  direct  mention  of  autumn  is  con- 
tained in  the  treatise  de  Diaeta  (lib.  iii.  &c.), 
commonly  ascribed  'to  Hippocrafes  (b.a  420). 
where  we  are  told  that  the  year  is  usually 
divided  into  four  parts, — Winter  (x<im^v)>  Spriuc; 
(lap).  Summer  {$4pos%  Ajatumn  (^uwra^pw) ; 
ami  this  word  with  its  synonym  p/trimmpov 
occurs  regularly  from  this  time  forward,  proving 
that  those  by  whom  they  were  framed  considered 
hr^pa,  not  as  autumn,  but  as  the  period  which 
immediately  preceded  autumn  and  merged  in  it. 
*  Wtf  discbver'also  in  the  Greek  medical  writers 
traces  of  a  sevenfold  division,  although  there  is 
no  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  ever  generally 
adopted.  According  to  this  distribution,  sumpier 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  winter  into  three, 
and  we  have,  1.  Spring  (lap\  2.  Early  summer 
($4pos).  3.  Late  summer  (Sw^pa).  4.  Autumn 
{(pBufivmpov  8.  pMr6iwwpop).  5.  The  ploughing 
or  sowing  season  (jSiporos  s.  tnroprrr6s).  6.  Win- 
ter proper  (xci/m^).  7.  The  planting  seaM>n 
(^vraXia). 

From  Varro  (i?.  i?.  i.  28),  Columella  (ix.  14, 
xi.  2),  and  Pliny  (xviii.  §  220  ff.)  we  infer  that 
Julius  Caesar,  in  his  Calendar,  selected  an  eight- 
fold division,  each  of  the  four  seasons  being  sub- 
divided into  two,  after  this  manner:  1.  Veris 
Initium.  2.  Aequinoctiwn  Vemum.  3.  Aestatis 
Imtium.  4.  Solstitium,  5.  Autumni  Initium. 
6.  Aequinoctitun  Autiunni.  7.  Biemis  Initium. 
8.  Bruma. 

We  find  no  trace  in  Homer  of  any  connexion 
having  been  established  between  the  recurrence 
of  particular  astronomical  phenomena,  and  the 
return  of  the  seasons.  But  in  Hesiod,  as  re- 
marked above,  and  in  subsequent  writers,  the 
limits  of  the  divisions  which  thev  adopt  are 
carefully  defined  by  the  risings  and  settings  of 
particular  stars  or  constellations.  The  follow- 
ing tabular  arrangement  will  afibrd  a  view  of 
the  most  important  systems : — 


^ModeT 


Division  </  the  Season*  according  to  Hesiod. 

rdmMy^  /^^  evening  (JuipoKvi^wi)  rising  of  Arcturus  60  dajs 

oispnng I    after  the  winter  soUtlce  (C>p.  fi64). 

of  summer  (i|«iTO«)  or  reaping  time  .       KHelUcal)  rWngof  the  Pleiades  after  they  have  lenmmed 
v^f     /  r    o  ^    concealed  for  40  days  and  40  nights  (383). 

(Heliacal)  rfaringoftbe  first  star  in  Orion  (595). 

(Heliacal)  rising  of  Sirius  (582,  ^.). 
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EDdofmiiiUiier(Mpo«) Fifty  days  after  the  solstioe  (663). 

Period  of  the  Tintose  .  /(HolUeal)  rising  of  Arotaras.     Culmination  of  Siring 

^^ ^    and  Orion  (60»). 

Commenconent  of  winter,  which  coincides  with  plough-  The  '(morning)  setting  of  the  Keiadcs  (383),  of  the 
ing  time  (&p9TOi),  and  the  close  of  navigation.  *  Hyades,  and  of  Orion  (615). 

According  to  the  Author  tf  the  Treati$e  **  De  Diaeta." 

Commencement  of  spring The  vernal  equinox. 

„  summer Hdiaoal  rising  of  the  Pleiades. 

autumn.        .     '  •       .        .        .  Heliacal  rising  of  Aretunia. 

winter Morning  setting  of  Pleiades. 


»t 


n 


Severn/old  Division^  according  to  ffippoeratet  and  other  Medieai  Writers, 

Commenosmenl  of  spring •  The  venal  equinox. 

„  early  summer  (9tpo%)      .        .        .  Heliacal  rising  of  the  Pleiades. 

M  late  summer  (oirwpa)      .        .        .  Heliacal  rising  of  Sirius. 

^  autumn Heliacal  rising  of  Arcturos. 

ploughing  and  sowing  season  (ipow J  Morning  setting  of  Pleiades. 


ovofnyrJK) 

Conunenoement  of  winter  proper  (xctfUtK)  . 
M  planting  season  (^vtoAmi) 


Winter  solsUoe. 

Evening  rising  of  Aictorus. 


Sea9on$  according  to  Suctemon,  Budoxut,  and  other  Authors  quUed  in  the  Parapegma  of  Geminus. 

First  breesoi  of  Zephyrus    .        •  ■     .        .        .        •  16°  orir' of  Aquarius. 

Appearance  of  the  swallow S?  of  Pisces. 

Appearance  of  kite  (Urri^  ^katWrai)  .        .        .       .  17°  of  Places  (Eud.)— 22°  of  Pisces  (Euctem.). 

Commencement  of  summer 13°  of  Taurus. 

Midwinter 14°ofCapricorons. 

Aeoording  to  the  Calendar  qf  Julius  Caesar. 

Commencement  of  spring  .  The  breexes  of  Favonius  begin  to  blow      «  VII.  Id.  Feb.  (7  February). 

Vernal  equinox       ...  VIII.  KaL  Apr.  (25  Mareb). 

Coounencement  of  summer  Heliacal  rising  of  the  Pleiades  (Verglliae)  .  VII.  KaL  MaL'  (9  May). 

Summer  solstice  (joUtOium)  . VIIL  KaL  Juo.  (24  June). 

Onmnencement  of  autumn  Morning  setting  of  Fidicula      .        .        .  III.  Id.  Aug.  (ll  August). 

Autumnal  equinox .        .  .            VIII.  KoL  Oct.  (24  September). 

Commencement  of  winter  .  Morning  setting  of  the  Pleiades.        .        •  IIL  Id.  Nov.  (ll  November). 

Winter  solstioe  (bnmia)  .  .            VIIL  Kal.  Jan.  (25  December). 

Thus  fl«fc"*"C  to  spring,  ninety-one  days;  to  summer,  ninety-four  days ;  to  autumn,  ninety-one  days;  to  winter, 

eighty-four  days. 

[W.  R.]    [A.  S.  W.] 


ASTT'KOMI  (iurTU¥6fioi),  public  officers  in 
most  of  the  Greek  states,  who  had  to  preserve 
order  in  the  streets,  to  keep  them  clean,  and  to 
see  that  all  bnildings,  both  public  and  private, 
were  in  a  safe  state,  and  not  likely  to  cause 
injury  by  falling  down  (Arist.  Pd.  vi.  5,  §  3  = 
p.  1321  b,  19;  Plato,  Legg.  vi.  759  A,  763  C; 
Dig.  43.  tit.  10,  8.  1).  Among  the  cities 
where  inscriptions  bearing  the  name  i,arw6iAoi 
have  been  found  are  Athena,  Ancyra,  Cnidus, 
Eumeneia  in  Phrygia,  Heraclea  in  Bithynia, 
Olbia,  Rhodes,  Sinope,  and  Tenthrania.  In 
Plato's  ideal  Laws  the  functions  of  the  astynomi 
are  enlarged  beyond  what  was  actually  the  case 
at  Athens ;  he  assigns  them  the  control  of  paving 
and  of  the  public  water  supply,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  under  the  care  of  the  Moroiol  and  the 
^t<rrdrat  rwv  vSdrwv  (Boeckh,  P.  E,  p.  203  AT.). 
The  astynomi  at  Athens  formed  a  street  police, 
and  were  ten  in  number,  corresponding  with  the 
number  of  the  tribes,  and  appointed  by  lot,  five 
for  the  city  and  five  for  the  Peiraeus(Harpocrat., 
Suid.  8,  V. ;  Bekk.  Aneod.  p.  455,  24 ;  CI.  0,  i. 
337).  Aristotle  states  (op.  Harpocrat.  /.  c.)  that 
they  had  the  superintendence  of  the  scavengers 
(jcowpo\iyoi)f  which  would  naturally  belong  to 
them  as  charged  with  the  c\Mjisi^Z  ^^  ^^^ 
streets;  as  also  of  musicians  ^f  both  sexes, 
mountebanks,  and  the  like.  Jt  |  -^biible,  how- 
ever, that  they  had  only  to  ^^  Py,  f}xe  latter 
in  virtue  of  their  duty  of  p*..    W'^^  order  in 


the  streets,  since  the  re^a/afJl^^OK-ri^^iicprosti- 
tutes  belonged  to  the  4^orii|,^Sf  ^l^^'^sOMi]. 
We  must  vegsrd   the  BupeTVi^i\  J  n  ^^^  ^  -  ' 


gaperrt^^^ 


a  part  of  their  functions ;  the  opinion  that  the 
Areiopagus  was  empowered  to  deal  with  such 
matters,  and  prevent  the  streets  being  made 
too  narrow,  or  encroached  upon  by  balconies 
(ip^fpoKToi),  has  been  proved  to  be  erroneous 
(Schumann,  Antiq,  p.  415,  £.  T. ;  J.  H.  Lipsios 
in  Att.  Process^  note  198*).  It  would  likewise 
appear  from  a  story  told  of  the  philosopher 
Crates  by  Diogenes  LalSrtius  (vL  90),  that  they 
could  prevent  a  person  from  appearing  in  public 
in  luxurious  or  indecent  apparel.  The  office  was 
regarded  as  burdensome,  and  no  one  could  be 
compelled  to  serve  in  it  a  second  time  (Dem. 
Prooem,  55,  p.  1461).  It  is  mentioned  on  one 
occasion  that  a  will  was  deposited  with  one  of 
the  astynomi  (Isaeus,  Or.  1  [^Cleon.'],  §  15);  but 
this  was  clearly  no  part  of  their  otBcial  duties, 
and  must  be  regarded  simply  as  an  instance  of 
private  confidence.  There  was,  in  fact,  no 
regular  place  for  the  custody  of  wills  at  Athens. 
The  notion  of  an  h.(rrvv6iiiov  or  public  building 
for  the  astynomi  rests  only  on  the  fancy  sketch 
of  Plato,  Legg.  xi.  918  A,  and  is  not  supported 
by  definite  statements  (Meier  and  Schdmann, 
Att.  Process,  pp.  93-96,  with  Lipsius*  notes; 
K.  F.  Hermann,  StaatsaltertKy  §  150,  n.  8,  9 ; 
Boeckh,  Public  Economy,  and  SchQmann,  Ardiq. 
as  above).  [W.  S.]    [W- WJ 

ASY'LIA  (hrv\U\  inviolabiHty.  1.  The 
security  of.  person  and  .  property  everywhere 
granted  to  ambassadors  and  heralds,  and  oAen 
to  -others  as  well.  It  was  regularly  enjoyed  bj* 
atblete$  on  theirjoum^ystoand  from  the  games» 
I  an^  by  actors  and  others  engaged  in  the  Dionpi^ 
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CesliTalt  (Phii.  Arat.  28).  As  granted  to  In- 
^irkhuds  by  special  fiivonr,  it  is  often  mentioned 
ia  the  inscriptions  in  connexion  with  Ar^Xcw  and 

(C  /.  O,  n.  1052, 1542,  and  many  more ; 

Anted,  Ddph.  n.  41  £).    This  privilege 

aUo  granted  hy  one  state  to  another,  and 

daiOMd  in  the  fullest  measure  hj  the  presiding 

statai  at  the  four  great  games  (rind.  latkm,  ii. 

23;   Thacjd.   r.  49;   Strabo^  riiL  p.  358;  cf. 

Oltvpia).     The  period  daring  which  the  sacred 

tr«ce  lasted  was  called  Itpoiapfia  or  iictx^H^ 

In  rai«  instances,  the  possessors  of  a  sanctnary 

enjoyed  by  treaties  a  perpetual  inriolability  of 

their  territory :  this  was  espedally  the  esse  with 

the  etty  of  Tecs,  as  is  prored  by  inscriptions 

hoili  into  the  walls  of  the  modem  town  which 

baa  ziaen  oat  of  its  ruins  (c£  Diet.  Qeogr,  s.  r. 

Tboa).    As  the  derirataon  of  the  word  implies, 

kmwktBL  ladndfid  exemption  from  reprisals  (o'vXai) 

in  tinM  of  war  PSylae].    S.  The  right  of  sanc- 

tnary  [Astxum].  [W.  W.] 

ASxXUM  (ftiTsAoK).     1.  Greek.— In  the 

Greek  states  the  temples,  altars,  sacred  groves, 

snd  stntnw  of  the  gods  generally  possessed  the 

pvivilcge  of  protecting  slaves,  debtors,  and  even 

criaiaals,  wno  fled  to  them  for  refuge.    The 

lava,  faoweTCTy  do  not  appear  to  have  recognised 

the  r^it  of  all  such  sacred  places  to  afford  the 

fntoctaon  which  was  claimed.    There  was,  in 

fiMt,  a  clear  distinction  between  the  right  of 

tke  fopptumt  (Lc^s),  which  was  everywhere 

acknowledged,   and  the   havKioy  or  pa  asylif 

bnitcd   to   certain  specially  privileged  places. 

All  snored  localities  were  held  to  protect  the 

nppiinnt  to  a  certain  extent,  even  if  their  right 

ts  ^  so  was  not   legally  recognised.     How 

paznly  formal  the  scruples  of  the  Greeks  were 

•n  this  point,  is  shown  by  the  additional  touch 

in  Platerch's  narrative  of  the  massacre  of  the 

Cylantans,  as  compared  with  the  accounts  in 

Hsndotns  and  Thucydides.      In  the  later  ver- 

iisn,  the  Cylonians,  on  surrendering,  attached  a 

coffd  to  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  and  as  long 

Si  they  held  it  were  safe ;  when  the  cord  broke 

secsdentally,  their  enemies  looked  upon  them  as 

froridcntblly  delivered  into  their  hands  (Pint. 

iUL   12:   cf.   Herod,  v.  71;  Thucyd.  i.  126). 

Bp.  ThiTlwall  calls  this  *<  too  characteristic  of  the 

age  to  have  been  a  later  invention  **  {H,  0,  ii.  22). 

When  the  law  gave  no  protection,  it  seems  to 

have  been  thought  lawful  to  use  any  means  in 

order  to  compel  those  who  had  taken  ref\ige  to 

leare  tke  sanctuary,  except  dragging  them  out 

by  personal  violence.    Thus  it  was  not  uncommon 

to  fiyree  a  person  from  an  altar  or  statue  of  a 

god,  by  the  application  of  fire  (Eurip.  Androm, 

S^,  with  Schol. ;  fferc.  Fw.  240  ff. ;    Plant. 

MokeO.  V.  1,  45)  65).    He  might  also  be  starved 

oaty  aa  in  the  well-known  instance  of  Pausanias 

^ncyd.  L  134 ;  cf.  Herod.  iiL  48). 

AwMMg  the  Greek  sanctuaries  which  were 
family  privileged  and  where  the  right  of  asylum 
vas  confirmed  by  law,  we  must  distinguish 
Ipeiween  those  of  merelv  local  sanctity  and  those 
to  whi^  fimtives  might  have  recourse  from  a 
^gUnee,  To  the  latter,  more  famous,  class 
IveloBged  the  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea 
<Plmt.  Zys.,  30;  Pausan.  ii.  17,  7  ;  iii.  5,  6 ;  7, 
lO)  ;  that  of  Poseidon,  in  Calauria  (Strabo,  viii. 
p,  373 ;  Pint  Demosth.  29  ;  Pausan.  ii.  33,  3) ; 
«f  PoaddoD,  at  Taenanim,  the  favourite  refuge 
id  Spartan  slaves,  Helots,  and  Perioeci  unckr 
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oppression  (Thucyd.  i.  128,  133  j  Com.  Nep. 
Pans.  c.  4  ;  Pausan.  vii.  25,  3  ;  Aelian,  F.  H,  vi. 
7  ;  Pint.  Pomp,  24) ;  and  of  Athena  Chalcioecos 
at  SparU  (Thucyd.  i.  128,  134 ;  Polyb.  iv.  35 ; 
Pausan.  iii.  17,  7).  The  treatment  of  Pausanias 
by  the  Spartans,  which  was  thought  to  have 
brought  on  the  calamities  that  soon  afterwards 
afflicted  their  state,  would  have  passed  without 
remark,  but  for  the  exceptional  sanctity  of  the 
Brazen  House.  The  temples  of  Apollo  at  Delos, 
Actium,  and  Leucas;  of  Hera  at  Argos  and 
Samoa,  and  on  the  Lacinian  promontory ;  of  the 
Lyoaean  Zeus;  of  Poseidon  at  the  Isthmus;  of 
Aesculapius,  both  at  Cos,  the  home  of  the 
Asdepiadae,  and  Epidaurus ;  of  the  Chthonian 
Demeter  at  Hermione,  and  of  the  hero  Amphi- 
araus  atOropus, — all  apparently  belonged  to  this 
higher  class.  The  entire  island  of  Samothrace 
claimed  inviolability  (Liv.  xlv.  5 ;  Plut.  AemiL 
Paul,  23,  26).  On  a  somewhat  lower  footing 
were  those  sanctuaries  which  possessed  merely 
local  privileges,  and  were  only  occasionally  used 
for  places  of  refuge.  Such  were  the  temples  of 
Athena  Itonia  in  Boeotia,  of  Artemis  Hegemone 
at  Ambracia,  of  Artemis  in  Samos,  of  Hera  at 
Corcyra,  of  Athena  at  Siris  in  Italy.  There 
were  several  places  in  Athens  which  possessed 
this  privilege;  of  which  the  best  known  was  the 
Theseum,  or  temple  of  Theseus,  in  the  city, 
which  was  chiefly  intended  for  the  protection  of 
ill-treated  slaves,  who  could  take  refuse  in  this 
place,  and  compel  their  masters  to  sell  them  to 
some  other  person  (Pint*  Thes.  36 ;  Pollux,  vii. 
13 ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Eq,  1312 ;  Hesych.  and 
Suidas,  a,  v,  9i}<rf  lov).  The  other  places  in  Athens 
which  possessed  the  right  of  asylum  were :  the 
altar  of  Pity  (^EAt oj)  in  the  agora,  the  alter  of 
Zeus  'AyopeuoSf  the  alters  of  the  twelve  gods, 
the  alter  of  the  Eumenides  on  the  Areiopagus, 
the  Theseum  in  the  Peiraeus,  and  the  alter  of 
Artemis  at  Munychia  (Meier  and  SchOmann, 
Att,  Proc,  p.  404,  original  edition). 

In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  number  of  places 
possessing  the  jus  asyli  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
becaine  so  numerous,  as  seriously  to  impede  the 
administration  of  justice.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  senate,  by  the  command  of  the  emperor, 
limited  the  ju$  asyli  to  a  few  cities,  but  did  not 
entirely  abolish  it,  as  Suetonius  (7i&.  37)  has 
erroneously  steted.  (See  Tac.  Ann,  iii.  60-63, 
iv.  14 ;  and  Emesti's  Excursus  to  Suet.  /.  c.) 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  decide  whether  the 
right  of  sanctuary,  as  we  find  it  among  the  Greeks 
of  the  classical  period,  was  a  survival  fVom  the 
primitive  sanctity  of  temples  in  general,  limited 
to  a  few  of  the  most  importent  in  consequence 
of  the  abuses  to  which  it  save  rise ;  or,  as  some 
writers  maintein,  itself  the  growth  of  a  later 
period.  The  latter  is  the  opinion  of  Wachsmuth 
{ffeilen,  Alterth,  i.  p.  335)  and  FOrster  (de  Axylis 
Oraeoorum^  p.  39):  the  former  is  upheld  by 
Caillemer  {ap.  D.  and  S.),  and  seems  to  us  in- 
trinsically the  more  probable.  (Compare  K.  F. 
Hermann,  Staatsalterth.,  §  10,  n.  6;  Qottesd, 
Alterth,  §  10,  n.  15,  16 ;  §  49,  n.  10;  F5rster, 
de  Asylis  Oraecorunif  Berlin,  1847). 

S.  Roma:t. — ^The  asylum  which  Romulus  is 
said  to  have  opened  at  Rome  on  the  Capitoline 
hill,  between  ite  two  sunmiite,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  population  of  the  city  (Liv.  i.  8 ;  Veil. 
Pat.  i.  9 ;  Dionys.  ii.  15),  was,  according  to  the 
legend,  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitante  of 
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other  states,  rather  than  a  sanctuary  fur  those 
who  had  Tiolated  the  laws  of  the  cit>'.     In  the 
republican  and  early  imperial  times,  a  right  of 
asylum,  such  as  existed  in  the  Greek  states,  does 
not  appear  to  hare  been  reco^ised  by  the  Roman 
law.    Livy  seems  to  speak  of  the  right  (xxxt.  51) 
as  peculiar  to  the  Greeks : — Templum  est  Apol' 
lints  Delium — eojure  sancto  quo  sunt  temph  quae 
asyla  Qraed  appellant.    The  temple  of  Divus 
Julius  was  constituted  an  asylum  by  decree  of 
the  people ;  but  this,  the  historian  himself  re* 
marks,  was  quite  exceptional  (Die  Cass,  xlrii. 
19).    By  a  constitutio  of  Antoninus  Pins,  it  was 
decreed  that,  if  a  slave  in  a  province  fled  to  the 
temples  of  the  gods  or  the  statues  of  the  em* 
perors,  to  avoid  the  ill-usage  of  his  master,  the 
praeses  could  compel  the  master  to  sell  the  slave 
(Gaius,  i.  53) ;  and  the  slave  was  not  regarded 
by  the  law  as  a  runaway — fugitivus  (Dig.  21, 
tit  1,  s.  17,  §  12).    This  constitutio  of  Antoninus 
is  quoted  in  Justinian's  Institutes  (I,  tit.  8,  s.  2), 
with  a  slight  alteration;  the  words  ad  acdem 
sacram  are  substituted  for  ad  fana  deorum,  since 
the  JUS  asyli  was  in  his  time  extended  tox:hnrches. 
Those  slaves  who  took  refuge  at  the  statue  of  an 
emperor  were  considered  to  inflict  disgrace  on 
their  master,  as  it  was  reasooAbly  supposed  that 
no  slave  would  take  such  a  step,  unless  he  had 
received  very  bad  usage  from  his  master.     If  it 
could  be  proved  that  any  individual  had  insti- 
gated the  slave  of  another  to  flee  to  the  statue  of 
an  emperor,  he  was  liable  to  an  action  corrupti 
servi.   (Dig.  47,  tit.  11,  s.  5.)  The  right  of  asylum 
seems  to  have  been  generally,  but  not  entirely, 
confined  to  slaves.     (Dig.  48,  tit.  19,  s.  28,  §  7. 
Com  p.  Osiander,  de  Asylis  Gentilium,  in  Gronov. 
2'hesaur,  vol.  vi. ;  Simon,  Sur  les  Asyies,  in  Mem, 
de  CAcad.  des  Inscript.  vol.  iii. ;  Bringer,  de  Asy^ 
lortun  Origiiie,  Usuy  et  Abusu^  Lued.  Bat.  1828 ; 
C.  Neu,  de  Asylis,  Gott.  1837.    Kespecting  the 
right  of  asylum  in  the  churches   under  the 
Christian  emperors,  see  Ucin,  I>as  Crimmalreckt 
<fer  J?cwrkfr,  p.  896.)  [W.  S.]     [W.  W.] 

ATELEIA  (ctrcAeia)  is  generally  immnnitv 
or  exemption  from  some  or  all  of  the  duties  li^hich 
a  person  has  to  perform  towards  the  state.  Im- 
munities may  be  granted  either  as  a  privilege  to 
the  citizens  of  a  state,  exempting  them  from 
certain  duties  which  would  otherwise  be  in- 
cumbent on  them,  or  they  are  given  as  honorary 
distinctions  to  foreign  kings,  states,  communities, 
or  even  private  individuals.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  the  ateleia  was  usually  an  exemption  from 
custom  duties  on  the  importation  or  exportation 
of  goods,  and  was  given  as  a  reward  for  certain 
good  services.  Thus  Croesus  received  the  ateleia 
at  Delphi  (Herod,  i.  54),  the  Deceleans  at  Sparta 
(Herod,  ix.  73),  and  Lencon,  the  ruler  of  Bos- 
porus, at  Athens.  (Dem.  c.  Lept,  p.  466  ff.) 
At  Athens  the  immunity,  might  be  either 
general  (AtcXcm  it.icdyTmVy  Demosth.  /.  c.  p.  475, 
§  60)  or  partial.  The  former  ingluded  exemption 
from  customs  duties ;  from  liturgies,  other  than 
the  trierarchy ;  in  some  rare  exceptions,  from 
the  tla^opa  or  property  tax,  which,  as  a  rule, 
no  Athenian  citizen  could  escape ;  from  providing 
victims  for  sacrifice  {ir4\9ia  l^pw,  Demosth.  /.  c. 
p.  495,  §  126),  in  which  case  the  victims  were 
provided  at  the  cost  of  the  state  (Boeckh,  P.  JS, 
p.  86,  note) ;  and  in  the  case  of  resident  aliens, 
from  the  /uroiKior  (ir^Xf lo  fitrouclov  Demosth. 
c.  Aristocr.  p.  091,  §  211).    The  dr^^  iardifrm^ 
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was  only  granted  to  foreigners  who  had  been 
distinguished 'as  ^htpyirax  or  public  benefacton ; 
and  I^mosthenes  argues  (c.  Lept  p.  470,  %  44) 
that  practically  no  use  was  ever  made  of  it  by 
the  small  number  of  persons  who  enjoyed  it. 
Partial  &WAffia  consisted  in  exemptlbn  from  any 
one  or  more  of  the  above  burdens.  The  descen- 
dants of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  probably 
enjoyed  all  these  exemptions,  except  that  from 
the  tlatpopd.  The  most  common  case  was  that 
of  immunity  from  customs  duties,  which  was 
somewhat  freely  granted  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging commerce.  The  trierarchy  stood  upon 
a  diflerent  footing  from  other  liturgies:  none 
could  be  exempt  but  the  nine  archons  (Demosth. 
Lept,  p.  465,  §  28).  Exemption  from  military 
aeri'ice,  again,  requires  to  be  considered  by  itself : 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
general  conception  of  krdKsut,  but  was  legally 
enjoyed  by  all  members  of  the  fiovKii  or  senate 
(Lycurg.  c.  Leocr,  §  37),  by  the  archons  for  the 
'  time  being,  by  the  rcAwMu  or  farmers  of  taxes 
(Demosth.  c,  Neaer,  p.  1353,  §  27),  and  by  those 
who  traded  by  sea,  although  with  them  the 
privilege  must  have  been  under  regulation  to 
prevent  fraud  (Schol.  ad  Arist.  Pint.  905, 
Acham,  399 ;  Suid.  s.  v.  $fjatop6s  el/u).  Actors 
appear  to  have  been  altogether  excused  from 
military  service  by  sea  or  land,  and  choreutae 
under  certain  restrictions ;  but  agreeably  to  the 

f;encral  Athenian  practice,  such  excuses  were 
iable  to  be  disputed  by  a  ypatpii  iurrpeertiat 
(Demosth.  Olynth,  iii.  p.  31,  §  11;  c  Mid. 
».  577,  §  193 ;  c,  Boeot,  de  Norn,  p.  999,  §  16). 
In  or  about  B.C.  356,  Leptines  carried  a  law  by 
which  all  Ar^Aeuu  were  abolished ;  Demosthenes 
procured  the  repeal  of  it  in  355,  and  his  speech 
aRainst  the  law  of  Leptines  is  the  chief  source 
of  our  information.  The  loss  to  the  state,  he 
argues,  was  quite  inappreciable :  s^nce  the  ^^Acia 
was  enjoyed  by  not  more  than  ten  foreigners  and 
five  or  six  citizens.  The  notion  of  a  reciprocal 
&r^A«ia  and  full  citizenship  between  Athens  and 
Byzantium  rests  on  the  doubtful  authority  of  a 
document  in  Demosth.  de  Cor,  p.  256,  §§  90, 91, 
and  is  not  supported  by  anything  in  the  text  of 
the  speech.  On  the  whole  subject,  compare 
Wolf,  Frolegom.  ad  Lept,  p.  Ixxi.  ff. ;  Boeckh, 
P.A\p.85ff.  [W.W.] 

ATELLA'NAEFA'BULAE.  [Comoedia.] 
ATHENAEA    (iB^vata).     See   Chauceii 
and  Panathknaea. 

ATHENAEUM  (myoioy),  a  school  (Ww) 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  at  Kome,  for 
the  promotion  of  literary  and  scientific  stndie* 
{ingenuarum  artium),  and  called  Athenaeum  from 
the  town  of  Athens,  which  was  still  regarded 
IIS  the  seat  of  intellectual  refinement  Th« 
Athenaeum  was  situated  on  the  Capitoline  hiJl. 
It  was  a  kind  of  university ;  and  a  staff  of  pro- 
fessors, for  the  various  branches  of  study,  was 
regularly  engaged.  Under  Theodoeius  II.,  for 
example,  there  were  three  orators,  ten  gram- 
marians, five  sophists,  one  philosopher,  tw<* 
lawyers  or  jurisconsults.  Besides  the  instrucUon 
given  by  these  magistri,  poets,  orators,  and  witM* 
were  accustomed  to  recite  their  compositions 
there,  and  these  prelecUons  were  «>°»*"f^ 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  e*"!*'*^ 
themselves.  There  were  other  places  where  saea 
recitations  were  made,  as  the  Library  of  *^^^ 
[Bibuotheca]  ;  sometimes  also  a  room  w» 
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iiired,  «nJ  made  into  an  auditorium,  seaU 
erected,  ^cc  The  Athenaeum  seems  to  hare 
ooniinued  in  high  repute  till  the  fifth  centnrj. 
Little  is  known  of  the  detaib  of  study  or  dis- 
dpliae  in  the  Athenaeum,  but  in  the  constitution 
of  the  jear  370  there  are  some  regulations  re* 
spectini^  students  in  Rome,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  it  most  hare  been  a  yery  extensive 
ud  important  institution.  And  this  is  confirmed 
hj  otb«r  statements  contained  4n  some  of  the 
Fathers  and  other  ancient  authors,  from  which 
we  learn  that  young  men  from  all  parts,  after 
finishing  their  usual  school  and  college  studies  in 
their  own  town  or  province,  used  to  resort  to 
Boom  as  a  sort  of  higher  university,  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  completing  their  education.  (Aur.  Vict. 
Cbea.  14 ;  Dio  Ca^  Ixxiii.  17  ;  Capitolin.  Pertin, 
11,  Gcrdi<m.  Sm.  3 ;  LampricL  AUx,  Sever.  33 ; 
Cod.  Theod.  14,  tit.  9,  s.  1.)  [A  A.] 

ATHLETAE  (iB^nraU  ^Xirnlpff).  The 
term  is  in  strictness  applied  to  those  who  con- 
tended for  prizes  (i0Xa)  in  the  games  which  re- 
quired  strength,  skill,  and  agility  of  body,  in  con- 
tradiatinction  to  those  who  engaged  in  equestrian 
and  musical  contests ;  though  in  a  general  sense 
it  is  fbnnd  extended  even  to  these  (Poll.  iii.  143- 
4)  and  to  horses  (Lysias,  de  bonis  Aristoph.  63), 
and  is  metaphorically  used  for  one  who  is  master 
ia  an  J  laborious  pursuit  (e.g.  Plat.  JRep.  543  B). 
We  never  find  oBKirrucii  so.  rixji^i  though  the 
Latins  spoke  of  ar$  athietioa  (Cell.  xv.  16),  but 
either  yvfumrrueii  or  iymwi^rut^  (Plat.  J^g, 
xL  764X  or  A$\7i<rts  (Dion  Chrys.  L  540,  Reiske), 
or  m0\ifTii^  imiffis  (Cralen,  i.  21,  Knhn). 

The  contests  of  the  aUdetae  were  in  running, 
wrestling,  boxinff,  the  pentathlon,  and  the  pan- 
cxatinm.  Detaib  of  these  will  be  found  in  the 
separate  articles  rSTAfillTM ;  Lucta  ;  Puoilatub  ; 
Pc2rrATUu>N ;  Pancratium],  Here  we  must 
ma  fine  ourselves  to  a  general  sketch  of  the  class 
of  athletes. 

In  the  early  times  in  Greece  athletic  games 
were  held  occasionally  at  festivals  in  honour  of 
tlw  gods  and  heroes,  but  especially  at  the  fune- 
rals of  distinguished    men :   thus  in  the  Iliad 
(xxliL)  games  are  held  at  the  funeral  of  Patro- 
das.     But  the  warriors  as  a  rule  do  not  appear 
to  hare  trained  specially  for  the  games :  as  part 
of  their  general  education,  they  had  been  in- 
structed in  gymnastics.      In  this  department 
Grecian  legeiul  told  how  Hercules,  Pelens,  and 
Theseus  had  been  celebrated  (Philostratus,  Qymn, 
l\  as  were  also  Castor  and  Pollux  (Pans.  v.  8, 
4) ;  Imt  in  the  Homeric  age  there  were  few  who 
msde  athletics  as  such  their  special  business, 
though  we  must  not  forget  the  passage  (OdL 
TiiL    164)  where  Euryalus  reproaches  Ulysses 
as  not  being  ^like  an  athlete,"  nor  that  even 
in  tha  Iliad  (xxiii.   670).      Epeius  the  boxer 
says,  '^  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  am  not  skilled  in 
battle?     A  man,  I  ween,  cannot  be  skilled  in 
all  pursuits."    C^es  were  becoming  fairly  fre- 
quent, and  the  special  skill  required  in  the  con- 
te»tfl  was  gradually  demanding  increased  appli- 
cation  to  the  different  branches  of  athletics. 

But  in  the  next  age  athletics  became  the 
natiooal  Hellenic  sport,  and  never  ceased  to  be 
ao  till  the  latest  times  of  the  ancient  world: 
for,  in  the  first  instance,  they  satisfied  the 
artistic  instinct  of  the  Greeks,  as  they  deve- 
loped the  human  frame  in  strength  and  beauty. 
But  as  it  was  the  national  sport,  just  as  horse- 
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racing  with  us,  every  department  tended  to  be* 
come  more  and  more  professionalised.  The  great 
festivals  collected  together  the  greatest  con- 
courses of  the  members  of  the  Hellenic  race; 
and  the  emulation  to  succeed  before  the  immense 
gatherings  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  extras 
vagant  honours  and  rewards  bestowed  by  the 
cities  on  their  citizens  when  victorious,  rendered 
victory  in  the  games  the  most  coveted  distinction 
a  Greek  could  acquire,  and  so  every  means  was 
resorted  to  in  order  to  attain  the  strength  and 
skill  necessary  for  success.  But  stilJ  those 
who  contended,  though  often  of  low  extraction 
(Aristot.  Rhet,  L  7,  9;  Athen.  ix.  382  b),  were 
also  often  cultured  men,  members  of  the  noblest 
families,  and  men  famous  at  home  in  war  and 
politics,  like  Phayllus  of  Croton  (Herod,  viii.  47) 
and  Dorieus  of  Rhodes  (Pans.  vi.  7,  4).  A  pro- 
fessional class  of  athletes,  however,  who  devoted 
their  entire  exertions  in  that  direction  and  who 
made  their  art  a  trade,  had  already  arisen. 
These,  by  increased  training,  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  technical  side  of  gymnastics,  and 
special  application  to  details,  acquired  such  pro- 
ficiency that  it  became  all  but  hopeless  for  any 
but  such  a  specially  trained  athlete  to  contend  in 
the  games  with  any  chance  of  success.  The  cul- 
tivated and  upper  classes  began  to  stand  aloof, 
and  to  take  pait  in  the  games  chiefly  by  running 
their  chariots;  while  the  professional  athletes 
came  to  form  a  class  of  low-born,  uneducated, 
and  vulgar  men  (Isocr.  de  Big.  33,  34).  Now,  it 
is  to  these  professional  athletes  that  the  term 
&0Xirral  was  most  strictly  applied  in  the  historical 
times ;  for  they  were  those  who  contended  for 
the  prises  in  the  games  then :  those  who  prac- 
tised athletics  in  the  old  liberal  but  unpro- 
fessional manner  are  said  to  have  retained  the 
generic  term  i.y»¥i<rrai.  (Pauly,  i.  p.  1992; 
yet  cf.  Lucian,  Anach,  10.) 

Euripides  {AvtoL  Frag.  1)  speaks  with  bitter 
contempt  of  the  athletes,  who,  he  says,  are  the 
greatest  evil  of  the  countless  evils  of  Hellas, 
who  are  slaves  to  their  belly,  a  degenerating 
lot,  useless  in  war,  unable  to  bear  old  age  or  mis- 
fortune— for  their  training  is  not  an  ennobling 
training  (lOiy  yhp  ottK  4$ur$trr9s  icoKd),  Onsimilar 
grounds  Xenophanes  (Frag*  2  •  Bergk,  ii.  p.  112), 
who  nourished  about  540  B.a,  had  before  strongly 
censured  as  reckless  and  unreasonable  the  ex- 
travagant value  the  Greeks  set  on  mere  strength 
for  the  games  (strength  which  is  otherwise  per- 
fectly useless)  as  compared  with  intellectual 
cultivation.  And  he  was  quite  right.  That 
pursuit  which  lacks  the  exercise  of  a  cultivated 
mind,  no  matter  how  much  the  majority  passion- 
ately follows  it,  must  become  more  and  more 
mechanical  and  vulgar,  and  so  sink  more  and 
more  in  the  estimation  of  the  cultivated  classes. 
We  see  it  ourselves  in  the  case  of  those  pro- 
fessionally connected  with  the  turf,  who  in  many 
ways  afford  a  good  parallel  to  the  Greek  pro- 
fessional athletes.  In  the  excessive  training 
the  latter  had  to  submit  to,  the  body  was  deve- 
loped at  the  cost  of  the  mind ;  and  this  was  one 
of  the  few  cases  in  which  the  Greeks  forgot  their 
wonted  moderation. 

The  athletic  contests,  just  as  were  the 
**  weights  "  in  the  Ring  in  England,  were  divided 
into  «'Ught  **  (Kov<pa)  and  «« heavy  "  (/Sop^)  or 
*<  violent "  (fiiata) :  see  Aristot.  Pol,  v.  4,  7  fol. ; 
Galen,  vi.  487,  K. ;  Philostr.  Oymn.  3.    Saglio 
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{Did,  des  Aniiq,  i.  519)  remarks  that  the  statues 
of  the  competitors  in  these  two  classes  of  contests 
correspond  to  the  types  of  Hercules  and  of  Mer- 
cury, the  two  gods  who  presided  over  athletics. 
Mercury  exhibits  the  slight  but  muscular  and  wiry 
figure  of  the  ^  light"  athletes,  and  Hercules  the 
massive  body  of  the  ^  heary  **  ones.   Philostratus 
{Gymn,  37  foil.)  mentions  other  strange  names 
of  different  classes  of  athletes :  the  *'  lion-like," 
"  eagle-Uke,"  the  «  Uthy  "  (<rxiO«),  the  "  bears," 
&c    The  training  in  each  of  the  two  main 
classes  became  severer  and  severer  as  time  went 
on ;  for  more  and  more  striking  performances 
were  expected.    We  hear  of  a  rule  that  the  com- 
petitors at  Olympia  had  to  swear  that  they  had 
diligently  devoted  ten  months  to  the  recognised 
special  training  in  athletics  (Pans.  v.  24,  9). 
This  was  to  maintain  that  common  system  of 
athletic  training  which  prevailed  in  all  Hellenic 
wrestline-schools  (see  Curtius,  Hi$t  of  Qreeoe^ 
n.  33,  tskg,  trans.).     The  ordinarv  gymnastic 
master    who  taught  the  youths  bodily  exer- 
cises  at  a    branch   of  general  education   was 
called  wm^pififiSt  and  he   who  trained  those 
who    were    intending    to    compete    in    the 
games  was  the  yvfxiiurr^si  but  this  distinc- 
tion  disappeared    in    later    times    (Hermann- 
Bliimner,  PritMtalt  835).    The  yvfj^curriis  was 
in  constant  supervision  of  his  pupils,  followed 
them  to  the  games  (Pans.  v.  6,  8),  where  he 
made  all  necessary  preparations  for  their  con- 
test, and  during  the   struggle  stood  by  with 
words  of  encouragement  or  reproach  (Philostr. 
GymtL  20).    Just  as  a  physician,  a  trainer  re- 
quired implicit  obedience  in  those  for  whom  he 
prescribed  (Epictet.  Enchir,  29).    Subordinate 
to  him  was  the  &Xc(«ti)5,  who  originally,  as  his 
name  indicates,  looked  to  the  anointing  of  the 
body,  but  often,  especially  in  later  times,  took 
much  more  upon  himself,  became  confused  with 
the  'rai5orpl/9nf  (Schol.  on  Ar.  Eq.  492),  and 
used  to  prescribe  the  course  of  diet  to  be  eaten 
(Aristot.  Eth,  Nic  ii.  6,  7),  and  even  how  it  was 
to  be  eaten:  thus  he  disapproved  of  too  intel- 
lectual conversation  (^iXoAo7«<iP')  during  meals ! 
(Pint,  de  son.  tuend.  133, 19.)     The  diet  of  ath- 
letes is  said  to  have  been  (Diog.  LaSrt.  viii.  1, 13) 
fresh  cheese,  dried  figs,  and  wheat ;  but  Dromeus 
of  Stymphalus  (Paus.  vi.  7,  10),  or  according  to 
others  a  trainer  called  Pythagoras  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxiii.  63 ;  cf.   Diog.  LaSrt.  L  c.%  introduced   a 
meat  diet.    However,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
the  athletes  were  ever  trained  on  anything  but 
meat  (see  Philostr.  Gymn.  43).    Pork  was  the 
principal  meat  used  (Galen,  vi.  661),  though  we 
find  sdso  beef  (Plat.  Bep,  L  338  C)  and  goat's 
flesh  (A then.  ix.  402  a).  Fish  was  considered  bad 
(Philostr.   Gymn,  44).     They  probably  drank 
water  and  not  wine  after  their  exercises,  as  the 
latter  was  dangerous  (Galen,  xv.  194) ;  they  had 
to  abstain  from  all  cakes  (Epictet.  /.  c).    The 
bread  they  ate  was  of   a  special  kind  (Galen, 
ri.  180,  K.),  slightly  leaven^  and  hardly  baked 
at  all  (Philostr.  Gynrn,  43):  this  was  perhaps 
the   ooliphia  mentioned   by  Plautus   (Pers,  i. 
3, 12)  and  Juvenal  (ii.  53).    The  usual  course 
was  to  eat  bread  for  the  morning  meal  and 
meat   for  the   evening.      Afler  the   morning 
meal  their  exercises   continued  till  the  even- 
ing,   interrupted    only    by    a    fe^    intervals 
(Galen,  vi.  168-9).     Those  who  snbmitt6<^  *^*^^ 
severest  training  (fiituos  rpo^^  i^^io^^ 
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iUhl^ayia)  had  to  eat  enormous  masses  of  meat 
after  the  day's  exercise:  two  minae  (=21  lbs.) 
was  a  very  small  amount  for  an  athlete  (Galen, 
viii.  843,  K.),  who  generally  slept  it  off  Ute  into 
the  next  day  (Galen,  i.  28,  K.),  though  we  some- 
times  hear  of  athletes  promoting  digestion  hj 
walking  (Plin./T.  N.  xL  §  283).  The  quantum  of 
food  was  gradually  increased  (Arist  Eth.  Nk,  ii. 
6,  7) ;  and  the  most  ridiculous  stories  of  the 
amount  some  of  the  athletes — such  as  Hilo, 
Theagenes,  and  others — used  to  eat,  obtained 
currency  (Athen.  x.  412;  cf.  Theocr.  iv.  34), 
But  many  athletes  did  really  eat  vast  quantities 
of  food ;  so  much  that  their  appetite  became 
proverbial  (Aristoph.  Par,  34),  and,  says  Pliny 
(if.  N,  xviii.  §  63),  was  like  a  horse's;  and  further 
they  got  to  be  unable  to  do  without  the  ab- 
normal amount  even  for  a  day  (Cic.  Tusc,  ii.  17, 
40).    The  aim  of  this  excessive  eating  appears  to 
have  b«en  to  acquire  not  so  much  that  plump  jet 
muscular  frame  which  is  expressed  by  the  verb 
ff^ptyWf  and  that  harmonious  inner  development 
of  the  whole  constitution  which  Philostratus  calls 
KpMis^  and  which  he  emphasises  as  the  distinctive 
difference  between  the  former  gymnastic  training 
and  the  more  scientific  one  of  his  own  dav  (42, 43, 
cf.  28) ;  but  to  get  mere  mass  and  weight  (tfyxos 
Kol  fiipos)  of  body,  which  was  such  an  important 
element  in  ^  heaij  "  contests  like  boxine  and  the 
pancratium.    Different  trainers  had,  however, 
different  reeimens:  thus  Theon  ordered  warm 
baths  and  diminution  of  food  after  completed 
exercises  (Galen,  vi.  208);    and  of  course  the 
training    for    runners    was    directed   towards 
diminishing  the  flesh  (Galen,  v.  905).    Besides 
the  ordinary  training  (jcceraffKtv^),  there  were 
also  other  treatments,  consisting  of  long-con- 
tinued and  violent  movements,  accompanied  with 
shampooings  by  many  hands  and  with  much 
oil  (Galen,  vi.  117,  123,  222).     For  the  obscure 
tetras  see  Philostr.  Gymn,  47;  Galen,  v.  898; 
and  Saglio,  p.  618.     It  was  a  fourfold  course  of 
treatment,   lasting  four    days,  which    is    not 
clearly  enough  defined,  but  which  Philostratus 
strongly  disapproves  of.  The  strictest  continence 
was  enjoined  in  all  athletic  discipline  (cf.  Hor. 
A,  P,  414),  and  by  some  rigorously  practised 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  training  (Plat. 
Legfj,  viii.  840). 

The  exercises  which  athletes  went  through 
were  the  ordinary  ones  of  the  palaestra  and 
those  required  for  the  games ;  though  we  some- 
times find  athletes  going  through  exercises 
which  were  not  departments  of  competition, 
merely  in  order  to  increase  their  strength,  such 
as  putting  heavy  weights,  bending  bars  of  iron, 
wrenching  back  the  necks  of  bulls,  knocking 
suspended  bags  of  sand  backwards  and  for- 
wards by  blows  of  their  fists  (jcvpvKoPoXUi,  &c : 
cf.  Lucian,  Lexiph,  5;  Philostr.  Gymn,  43), 
also  working  with  a  mattock  (Theocr.  iv.  10). 
The  athletes  practised  as  a  rule  each  for 
a  separate  event  (Philostr.  Gymn,  43).  Hence 
the  one-sidedness  even  of  their  physical  train- 
ing; and  the  fact  that  those  who  trained  for 
that  event,  which  comprised  the  most  varied 
exertions  (such  as  the  pentathlon),  were  justly 
considered  to  have  the  best-proportioned  frames 
(Aristot  Phet,  i.  5).  But  sometimes  theathle^ 
attempted  more  than  one :  for  it  was  considered 
a  great  honour  to  be  victorious  at  Olympis  in 
both  wrestling  and  in  the  pancratium  on  the 
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tame  day.  There  vere  only  seven  such  yicton 
iicfldcs  their  mjthic  predecessor,  Hercale8(Paiu. 
T.  21, 10 ;  8,  4).  A  certain  Polites  conquered 
on  the  8«ne  day  in  the  three  different  kinds  of 
nees, — the  stadion,  the  dianlos,  and  the  doliehot 
(P^Qs.  tL  13,  3) :  and  for  other  Tictories  in  roore 
than  a  single  event,  lee  Pind.  Ol,  ziii.  30  ; 
PaiB.Ti*  IhyS;  11,5. 

Victors  in  the  prindpal  games  were  called 
Ufotnkm  ;  those  in  the  separate  games,  iKvftwt* 
mntcmy  Ac. ;  and  those  who  were  snccessfol  in 
ail  finur  gmmes  were  the  v^ptoBatnKeu.  In  Roman 
tioies,  however,  we  find  this  latter  term  applied 
to  celebrated  athletes  who  had  been  victors  in  a 
great  nnmber  of  games,  even  thoagh  they  were 
not  the  four  great  ones  (cf.  Dio  Cass.  Ixiii.  8). 
Another  strange  title  of  distinguished  athletes 
s(t  Borne  was  wafiaBo^owlierity  which  was  strictly 
appHed  to  thoae  who  conquered  in  both  wrest- 
fisag  and  the  pancratium  (Plut.  Comp»  Cim.  et 
LmadL  2). 

In  earlj  times  the  athletes  used  to  practise 
m  the  gymnasiximy  where  the  young  men,  who 
had  made  some  progress  in  gymnastics  and  were 
advanced  from  the  palaestra,  went  through  their 
ordinary  nnprofiMsional  exercises.  In  Roman 
tiuMia  we  filnd  the  athletes  frequenting  the 
palaestrae,  the  gymnasia,  zysti  (covered  places 
fer  nae  in  bad  weather,  Yitruv.  v.  11,  4:  hence 
athlete*  were  sometimes  called  xystici),  and  the 
stadia.  There  were  exercising  places  in  the 
great  Roman  thermae  [Balneae].  Athletes 
who  liad  won  signal  distinction  in  the  sacred 
games  were  occasionally  in  Qrecian  cities 
h(mo<irred  bj  having  special  porticoes  built  for 
tbon  to  exercise  in  (Pans.  vii.  23,  5). 

Ongiuiallj  the  athletes  used  to  contend  with 

a  gIrdJe  rotmd  their  loins  (9td(t9fMf  w§pt(mfui,  or 

■raple  ^/>a),  according  to  the  custom  of  the 

^lartaDs  (Thnc  i.   6,  4).    But  very  soon  it 

becaoke  Uie  custom  to  contend  naked, — a  custom 

iBtrodnced  by  Orsippus  (Pans.  i.  44,  1).      It 

was  professional  for  Roman  athletes  to  wear 

their  hair  tied  up  in  a  knot  called  cimu  (see 

figmre  of  a  Roman  athlete  below),  which  explains 

a  storj  in  Snei.  Nero,  45.     The  Greek  as  well 

as  the  Roman  athletes  used  sometimes  to  shave 

eff  thor  hur,  in  that  tonsure  which  Aristophanes 

would  have  called  ^  the  bowl  crop "  (o-xo^foy, 

Thetm.  838).     Further,  they  occasionally  wore, 

according  to  Martial  (xiv.  50),  a  cap  (gakri' 

cafvni)  ;  and  as  their  wonderful  style  of  boxing 

snsisted  in  swinging  round  their  arms  and  not 

striking  out  straight  from  the  shoulder,  they 

vsed  to  wear  guaids  for  the  ears  (iLft^«n(B€s  or 

4«wr£fef,  Poll,  it  83).    For  the  battered  ears 

of  ancient  boxers,  see  Plat.  Frotag,  342  B ;  Mart. 

Tfi.32,5. 

He  who  took  to  the  profession  of  an  athlete 
seldom  abandoned  it  before  his  thirty-fifth  year, 
which  was  conddered  the  age  at  which  he  was 
in  the  prime  of  manhood  (Macrob.  Somn,  Scip. 
i.  4)  ;  bat- if  he  had  never  won  a  victory  bv  that 
time,  he  generally  gave  np  the  business.  A 
foutmM.  athlete  continued  to  oontend  in  the 
gynies  tiU  his  strength  &iled  (Phit.  Cat.  MaJ, 
4};  and,  as  might  1^  expected,  in  many  cases, 
aa  he  advanced  in  years,  became  a  trainei  of 
joanger  men :  e.g.  Iccns  (Pans.  vi.  10,  5). 

Tbe  asme  causes  which  produced  the  excessive 
and  one-sided  training  of  men  produced  a  similar 
txceAJre  tmining  of  boys.     For  there  arose 
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contests  of  boys  at  the  great  festivals.  The 
only  distinction  originally  was  between  men  and 
boys  (Dissen  on  Pind.  OL  viii  54);  but  later 
tho^e  below  man's  estate  were  divided  into  muSer 
from  about  13  to  16,  and  ieyipttoi  from  about  16  to 
19  (Plat.  Z«<7^.  viii.  833  C).  In  Olympiad  37(3 
632  B.a)  there  was  the  first  contest  of  running 
and  wrestling  for  boys  (Pans.  v.  8,  9) ;  in  01. 
38  (=  628  B.aX  the  first  and  only  pentatnlon 
(Paus.  V.  9,  1);  in  01.  41  (=  616  B.a),  the  first 
boxing  match  (Philostr.  Qymn,  13) :  but  happily 
not  till  the  145th  Olympiad  (=  200  &a)  the 
horrid  pancratium  (Paus.  v.  8,  11),  tliough  we 
find  this  latter  in  the  Olst  Pythian  celebration 
(Paus.  X.  7,  8) ;  and  in  the  Pvthian  games  we 
find  what  we  do  not  find  at  Olympia,  long  races 
for  boys  (Pans.  x.  7,  5).  The  training  fox  these 
events  was  too  severe  for  the  growing  frame, 
and  Aristotle  {PoL  v.  4>  8)  raised  his  voice 
earnestly  against  it,  as  detrimental  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  man,  pointing  out  how  there 
were  only  two  or  three  victors  at  the  Olympic 
games  both  as  boys  and  as  men. 

But  what  can  sober  science  avail  against  a 
national  passion  and  the  extravagant  praise  and 
rewards  which  are  bestowed  on  those  who  excel 
in  what  the  people  delight  to  honour?  To  be 
an  Olympic  victor,  said  Cicero  {Flacc,  13,  31), 
was  esteemed  by  the  Greeks  as  a  greater  glory 
than  a  triumph  at  Rome.  And  indeed  the  vic- 
torious Greek  athlete  used  to  have  a  kind  of 
triumphal  entry  into  the  town  his  victory  had 
ennobled  (Vitruv.  ix.  Pref.).  Surrounded  by  a 
large  crowd,  sometimes  with  a  grand  procession 
of  diariots  (Diod.  xiii.  82),  clad  in  a  purple  mantle 
like  a  king(Schol.  on  Ar.  Nub,  70),  he  drove  into 
the  dty  through  a  breach  made  in  the  wall  for 
his  chariot  to  pass  through — a  symbol  that  cities 
which  possessed  such  citizens  had  no  need  of 
walb  (Plut.  Symp,  ii.  6).  Then  followed  the 
banquet,  during  which  the  victor  heard  his 
praises  sung  by  a  lyrical  chorus  and  in  verse 
of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  day.  Contests 
which  involved  the  honour  of  such  a  triumphal 
entry  were  technically  called  iiyw^s  tltrtkeum- 
Koij  which  in  early  times  were  the  four  great 
festivals  only ;  but  in  Imperial  Rome  this  privi- 
lege was  extended  to  other  games  (Plin.  Epist, 
X.  119, 120).  Solid  material  rewards,  too,  were 
given.  Even  as  reduced  by  Solon,  the  money 
reward  the  Athenians  gave  the  victor  in  the 
Olympic  games  was  500  drachmae,  and  100  to  the 
victor  in  any  of  the  other  games  (Diog.  La8rt.  L 
2,  55  ;  Plut.  /So/.  23) :  sometimes  he  got  mainte* 
nanco  in  tne  Prytaneum  and  the  honour  of  first 
seat  in  the  assemblies  and  theatre  (wffo^piof 
Xenophan.  Frag.  2,  7,  ed.  Bergk).  Statues  were 
often  erected  to  him  in  his  native  city  and 
at  Olympia  (Paus.  vi.  13,  1).  In  fact,  Plato 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  {Rep*  v.  465  D)  that  the 
victor  at  the  Olympic  games  enjoved  a  blessed 
life  {fibs  /iaKapiaros).  Lncian  (Anach,  10:  cf. 
I^nd.  Fyth.  x.  27 ;  Cic  2Wc.  i.  46,  111)  declai-ed 
the  honours  of  such  a  victor  were  as  those  of 
the  gods,  and  we  do  actually  hear  of  a  boxer 
bemg  deified  while  alive  (Plin.  ff.  N.  vii.  §  152). 
As  a  contrast,  tbe  picture  of  the  defeated  com- 
petitor shows  *'  a  hateful  return  and  contemp- 
tuous greeting  and  a  skulking  path  **  (Pind.  01. 
viii.  69).  Can  we  wonder,  then,  when  such 
honourable  rewards  followed  success  and  such 
humiliation  followed  defeat,  that  there  was  oo- 
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culoDiinj  unfair  iJ«i ling  RDil  traffiuking  imoDgtt 
the  combfiUDtt,  u  rich  cnmpotitar  buying  the 
victory  fcom  a  stranger  but  poorsr  oneP  An 
oath  wu  Tequired  or  the  combatanta  that  they 
nould  not  act  in  TioUlioD  of  the  rules  oF  the 
conlcst  (Pint.  T.  24.  9) ;  and  >a  bribery  wu 
comparatiTeiy  rare  in  early  times,  though  it 
bccanie  freqaent  later  (Pbiloatr.  Oyma.  45).  It 
wai  pDDiahed  br  severe  finet,  according;  to  the 
rules  of  th*  Wj-mpic  game*  (I'aiu.  I.  c).  We 
regard  with   wonder  that   apede*  of   bribery 


citiien,  eo  that  the  citjr  might  be  proclaimed  as 
victor ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  tliat,  after 
(Dch  falsehood,  .the  natiTe  city  of  the  victor 
inflicted  on  him  eiile  or  some  other  mark  of 
their  indignation  (Pans.  vL  18,  6  ;  13,  5). 

Yet  amongst  the  many  judgments  patted  by 
the  ancienti  on  the  athletei,  we  can  hardly 
£nd  any  that  are  favourable.  Alluiion  has 
been  made  to  the  atrtcluret  of  Xenopbanes  and 
Huripidei,  who  attack  them  for  their  utelestneat 
te  the  stale  and  want  of  cultivation.  And  eren 
from  the  pbyiical  point  of  rien  their  training 
appeared  to  thongbtful  men  of  scienre  atterly 
bad.  Plato  sea  in  the  athletes  a  habit  of  body 
n-hich  ii  sleepy  and  very  lubject  to  diieaie 
{Sep.  iii.  401  A),  which  la  too  highly  and 
eitravagaatly  trained,  and  nnfiti  them  for  aocial 
or  political  duties  (tb.  407  B).  They  are  with- 
ont  information,  cultivation,  or  grace  of  manner; 
haul  and  brutal,  all  violence  and  tierceneH 
(tk  410,  411).  Aristotle  declares  that  the  habit 
of  body  of  athletes  ia  not  suitable  ibr.that 
Tigoroua  pbyiical  condition  s  cititen  ahonld 
have,  nor  for  health  and  the  procreation  of 
children.  It  ia  too  onesided,  and  the  discipline 
which  dereloped  it  it  too  aevere  {Fol.  iv.  16,  3). 
Plutarch  (dt  lanit.  tuenda,  16,  20)  disapproves 
of  the  iffx^*  «iAaiVTix^  and  athletic  training 
generally.  Galen  derates  sis  long  cbaptera 
(9-14)  of  hia  TtpOTprtruiiit  tiiryot  to  aolemnly 
naming  the  yoang  men  againat  devoting  them- 
aelre*  to  athletics,  by  thoving  what  athletes 
are  b  his  opinion  (i.  20-39,  Kiihn).  Man  hat  a 
link,  he  tays,  with  God,  and  a  Jink  with  the 
lower  aaimalt;  athletics  develops  the  Intter 
only.  Athletes  are  like  twine.  Their  flesh- 
■unk  soul  is  without  intellect,  and  no  better 
than  the  brutes  {iKoya  (ia).  Hit  ttriclures  on 
the  physical  side  are,  howerer,  the  most  in- 
teresting. Owing  to  their  immoderate  eating, 
slespng,  and  eiertion,  athletes  are,  he  sava, 
nohealthy.  Their  training  b  a  training  in 
disease.  No  class  of  men  are  more  liable  to 
break  down  in  health,  or  to  sadden  death 
<XTii.  3,  363,  Kiihn).  Beauty  it  quite  wanting 
in  their  lumpish,  battered  bodies.  Not  Is 
their  knock-down  ttreng^  O'X^  «ffTi^fl- 
Tu^X  though  aerriceable  in  just  a  few  ape- 
dal  events  in  the  gamet,  of  any  uae  in  tgri- 
cnltura  or  in  war  nor  duet  it  bring  vith  it 
A  capabllitr  of  endnting  beat,  cold  01  fatigue. 
Nor  are  they  ever  rich  :  they  jL  wretched 
(ie\uH)  in  their  iires,  and  are  so  »i  litly  o»llad 
"atiletes."  In  ftct,  (fteir  wZ  Kl^'^  » 
one  round  of  "eating,  or  drinfci-  *  *^  glMpinf. 
or  evtcnat/Dj,  or  roiling  abon,  ffc  oi"  _od  and 
d<^t"(v.m,K.).      m(fi,u^tltj    *^Uw« 
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ticnlar,  large  beautiful  bodies,  and  the  prteUot 
of  athletes  as  generating  courage  and  nobltMU, 
strength  and  temperance  {Or.  xiii.  538,  HO, 
ed,  Reiske),  we  muat  aoppoae  that  the  dtacrip- 
tion,  though  perhaps  true  of  Uelancomaa,  yet 
was  at  b«tt  only  an  aSectionate  tribute  to  the 
glory  that  nai  thought  to  hare  beloi^ed  t» 
the  great  Hellenic  past,  and  In  reality  was  a 
thoroughly  Ideal  and  false  view  of  the  athletes 
of  the  Uraeco- Roman  dviliutlon,  and  one  wkicli 
ia   certainly  not    borne   out   bv  the  repnlsira 

C'  raitt  on  the  tnosaie  of  the  Thermae  ef 
ealla ;  of  which  is  subjoined  aa  a  spednitn 
a  single  example.  The  reader  is  referred  for  more 
bideoua  onca  to  Baumeister't  Dmkmakr,  p.  i23. 


With  Plutarch  and  (Men,  howerer,  we  ate  in 
Roman  timet ;  and  we  mutt  now  hastily  review 
the  rite  of  athletic  games  at  Rome.  Eihibilions 
of  gladiators,  not  of  athletes,  were  the  national 
aport.  Cicero  says  to  M.  Marina  (Fim.  til  1, 
3)  of  the  athletic  conttsta  eihibited  by  Fom- 
peiui  in  55  B.C.,  "Why  should  I  think  yoa  re- 
gretted not  having  eeen  the  athletes  when  J" 
have  despieeil  the  gladiators  ?  "  A  certain  kisd 
of  Bthletict  had  indeed  been  indigenous  is  llilr 
from  the  earliest  timet  (Uv.  i.  35),  and  we  best 
of  contests  in  wrestling  and  boiing  at  the  Banan 
gamea  (Ter.  H<cyra,  Prol.  25 ;  Cic  ItgS-  ii- 1*- 
38);  but  the  whole  practice  waa  utterly  nn- 
aystematic  (cf  Suet.  Aw,.  45),  and  to  qvU 
unlike  the  elaborate  waoner  in  which  it  wM 
cultivated  in  Greece  (cf.  Hot.  Ep.-i-  1.  «>  " 
from  Greece  that  the  adentific  P**" 
.hletict  came.  In  188  Rft  M. -FnW" 
:ior  gave  the  first  exhibition  of  prof««i<«fl 
Greek  athletes  at  Rome  (Liv.  i"i>-  ^^>:.J' 
do  not,  however,  hear  of  a  similar  e<tiH"» 
again  till  Sulla';  time  (App.  A  C.  i.  99),^* 
there  were  a  few  others  during  the  last  centsiT 
of  the  republic  (Val.  Mai.  i'-  *,  T;  ft"  ^ 
iHi..  38,  I ;  Suet.  Coes.  39).  Varro  ax->f<^ 
Indeed  of  there  being  a  gpnnaiinm  at  trerr 
(B.  S.  IL  1,  IX  but   thit  wat  ptobrtV  •" 
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mediciiially-pTescribed    exerdses    (iairaliptioe\ 
not  regolar  Athletics.     But  it  was  not  till  the 
Actian  gKBoe*  were  established  by  Augustas  and 
other  periodic  games  (Dio  Cass.  li.  1),  which  com- 
prised gjmnastic  contests  in  their  programme, 
that  athletics  got  a  steady  footing  among  the 
Bomaps.     From  that  time  these  certamina  graecCy 
as   thej   were    called  (Tac  Ann,  ziv.  2 1),  be- 
came more  and  more  popular.    Kero  in  60  a.d. 
boilt  a  gymnasium  (Saet.  Neny,  12),  and  in- 
stituted a  new  set  of  games  called  Neronia,  of 
which  athletics  formed  a  part,  as  they  did  also 
of  the  important  Agon  Capitolinos  establii>hed 
by   Domitian  in  86  ▲.D.,  who  farther  bailt  a 
magnificent  stadium  for  athletics  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  large  enough  to  hold  30,000  spectators 
(Suet.  Dom,  4,  5 ;  Friedl&nder,  p.  466).    After 
this  athletics  gradually  attained  increased  pro- 
minence in  the  Roman  games  (cf.  Vopisc.  Carin. 
Id,  3),  till  finally  in  the  fifth  centary  they  sup- 
planted  the    gladiatorial  shows.    Thus  at  the 
consular  games  of  Flavius  Mallius  Theodorus 
there  were  athletes,  but  no  gladiators  (Claudian, 
de  corns.  Fl,  M.  T/u  288).     For  a  full  account  of 
the  Ronian  athletic  games,  see  Friedliinder,  op. 
cse.  460-468. 

It    is  highly   noticeable,   however,   that   the 
■ames  of  the  athletes  which  are  preserved  in 
inscriptions  are  almost  all  Greek  ;  not  more  than 
ieur  or  five  are  Roman  ( Fried liinder,  p.  472). 
Ererjthing  connected  with  athletics,  technical 
tenna  and  all,  are  Greek  (cf.  Jut.  iii.  68).     The 
reason  is  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  consi  lered 
quite  unbecoming  of  Roman  dignity  to  be  an 
athlete.     The  nakedness  of  the  Greeks  offended 
the  Roman  sense  of  propriety  (Cic  Tuac.  iv.  33, 
70X     The  Romans  saw  the  nselessness  for  war 
ef  the  athletic  training,  for  they  themselves  had 
becn^  as  Polybius  says  (i.  6,  6),  **  the  true  athletes 
in  the  feats  of  war,  trained  in  contests  with  the 
Ssmnites  and  Gauls.**    They  saw  farther  that 
it  was  a  training  too  in  laziness  and  vice,  one 
more  example  of  the  invasion  of  the  pernicious 
practices  of  the  Greeks  (Plin.  H.  N,  xzzv.  §  163). 
(There  is  a  large  mass  of  evidence  on  Roman 
adrene  opinion  of  gymnasia  in  Mayor  on  Juv. 
iiL  68.)     But,  like  all  things  Greek,  athletics 
continued  to  grow  in  popularity,  especially  from 
the  time  of  Nero.     Professional  athletes  used  to 
g^re  lessons  fur  high  pay  (Mart.  vii.  32,  5,  6), 
even  to  women  (Juv.  vL  246,  355) ;  were  often 
found   among  the  attendants  of  great  houses 
(Mart.   iii.   58,  25)  ;  statues  were  erected  to 
them  (Plin.  ff.  if.  xxxv.  §  5),  &c    M.  Aurelius 
was  a  regular    frequenter  of   the    palaestrae 
^Galen,  vi.  406),  and  so  wss  Alexander  Severus 
(Lampr.  Alex.  Sev.  27).    The  athletes,  as  free 
men  {mgemtif  Dig.  9, 2, 7, 4),  always  stood  higher 
in  social  estimation  (Dig.  3,  2,  4)  than  did  the 
gladiators  and  actors.  Later  indeed  the  stringency 
of  this  rule,  which  admitted  onlv  free  men  to  the 
athletic  competitions,  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what relaxed,  as  Alexander  Severus  had  to  re- 
eaact  the  law  on  the  subject  (Lampr.  Alex.  Sev. 
42)i     And  the  position  of  an  actor  must  have 
heen  fisr  higher  in  the  Grecian  provinces  than  in 
Italy  or  the  west  (Friedlinder,  p.  480).    The 
CHjrmpio  games   continned    to  maintain  their 
glory:  even  Epictetus  (^Enchir.  29)  would  not 
disdain  to  be  a  victor  thereat,  ^  for  it  was  a  fine 
thing  "  {niv^6py.    We  hear  of  Olympic  victors 
heing  hired  by  the  givers  of  spectacles  for  im- 
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mense  turns,  even  as  much  as  five  talents  (Dio 
Chrys.  Or.  IxvL  =r  if.  351,  ed.  Reiske). 

Like  all  the  classes  in  the  community  under 
the  Roman  empire,  the  athletes  crystallized  into 
societies  or  guilds  (o^Kodoi).  They  were  well 
organized,  had  presidents  called  Xystarchi  (Am. 
Marc  xxi.  1, 4),  and  used  to  make  provincial  tours 
and  give  exhibitions  (FriedlXnder,  p.  475).  The 
chief  of  these  societies  in  the  second  centary  was 
that  of  the  Herculanei  (cf.  C.  I.  0.  5906  foil.), 
who  had  their  own  special  gymnasium,  with  its 
council-chamber  {curia,  Orelli,  2588),  its  records, 
its  temple,  and  its  president,  who  bore  the  title 
of  ipxi9ptis,  and  who  was  also  overseer  of  the 
imperial  baths.  To  this  company  a  Christian 
called  Johannes  appears  to  have  belonged  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  (Friedmnder, 
pp.  475-6). 

Augustus  increased  whatever  privileges  ath- 
letes already  hod  in  his  day  (Suet.  Aug.  45). 
Trajan  fixed  the  remuneration  (called  opaonia) 
to  be  given  to  victoi*s  at  the  iselastic  games 
(Plin.  £pi8t.  X.  119,  120);  and  a  rescript  of  the 
emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian  (Cod.  Just. 
X.  54  (53))  gave  professional  athletes  who 
without  bribery  had  been  victorious  in  the 
sacred  games  freedom  from  all  taxes.  We  are 
told  that  there  was  not  by  any  means  the  same 
strictness  of  training  among  the  athletes  of  the 
Roman  empire  as  there  was  in  earlier  times 
among  the  Greeks  (cf.  Philostr.  Oymn.  44). 
They  are  especially  accused  of  being  addicted 
to  wine  (Sen.  Ep.  xv.  1 ;  Qulntil.  i.  11,  15). 
But  we  roust  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  such 
charges:  for  St.  Paul  tells  us  (1  Cor.  ix.  25)  that 
**  every  man  who  striveth  in  the  games  is  tem- 
perate in  all  things."  (Cf.  Epictet.  Enchir.  29.) 
liut  undoubtedly  by  the  time  of  Philostratos 
(240  A.D.)  there  was  a  marked  decline  (Oymn. 
1,  2 ;  cf.  43),  which  he  attributes  to  unhetdthy 
rules  of  training,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
medical  art  unduly  intermeddled  by  prescribing 
too  mild  a  course  of  diet  and  discipline  for 
professional  athletes. 

On  athletics  generally,  the  chief  ancient  work 
is  Philostratus's  rvfiyeurruUs  (see  Eayser's 
Teubner  text,  ii.  261-293).  Modern  writers 
are  Kranse,  Oymnastik  and  Agonistik  der 
Hellenen^  passim;  Hermann-Blnmner,  Private 
alterthilmer  der  Oriechen,  §§  36,  50;  Becker- 
Gdll,  Charikles,  ii.  213  loll.  ;  Grasberger, 
Erziehung  und  Unterricht  im  klassiechen  Alter- 
thumy  vols.  i.  iii.  passim;  Gnhl  and  Koner, 
Das  Leben  der  Oriechen  und  £dmer,  §  52 ;  and 
especially  Friedl&nder,  Darstellungen  aus  der 
Sittengeschichte  Boms,  ii.*  459-491 ;  M.  Planck, 
in  Pauly's  Rwd-EncydopSdie ;  Bussemaker  and 
Saglio,  in  Diet,  des  AnUquit€s;  and  Bliimner,  in 
Baumeister's  DenknUUer  der  klassischen  Alter' 
thutner,  s.  r.  Athietae.  [L.  C.  P.] 

ATHL(yTHBTAE.    [Agonothetae.] 

ATITtflA  (irifUa).  TLe  undiminished  pos- 
session of  the  rights  of  an  Athenian  citizen  was 
expressed  by  the  word  iwtrifjUa :  its  opposite, 
krifiUif  denotes  with  various  shades  of  meaning 
every  limitation  to  the  exercise  of  those  rights, 
outlawry,  total  or  partial  disfranchisement,  dis- 
ability, sll  in  short  that  came  xmder  the  Roman 
capitis  demimUio.  The  atimia  occurs  in  Attica  as 
early  as  the  laws  ($9<rfAo\)  of  Draco,  without  the 
term  itself  being  in  any  way  defined  (Demosth. 
c.  Aristocr,  p.  640,  §  62),  which  shows  that  the 
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idea  connected  with  it  must  eren  at  that  time 
have  been  familiar  to  the  Athenians.  The  most 
important  passage  relating  to  atimia,  in  any 
ancient  writer,  is  that  of  Andoddes  {ck  Myat., 
§§  73-76X  with  the  psephisma  of  Patrocleides 
following  (§§  77-79);  but  it  is  too  obscure, 
perhaps  too  corrupt,  to  yield  any  clear  and 
consistent  view  of  the  subject.  The  best  classi- 
fication appears  to  us  to  be  that  of  Caillemer 
(ap,  Daremberg  and  Saglio).  Atiroia  might  be 
either  (L)  temporary  or  (ii.)  perpetual,  and  the 
latter  again  might  be  either  total  or  partial. 

I.  The  first  kind  of  atimia — which,  though  in 
its  extent  a  total  one,  lasted  only  until  the 
person  subjected  to  it  fulfilled  those  duties  for 
the  neglect  of  which  it  had  been  inflicted — was 
not  to  much  a  punishment  for  any  particular 
crime  as  a  means  of  compelling  a  man  to  submit 
to  the  laws.  This  was  the  atimia  of  public 
debtors.  Any  citizen  of  Athens  who  owed 
money  to  the  public  treasury,  whether  his  debt 
arose  Arom  a  fine  to  whicn  he  had  been  con* 
demned,  or  from  a  part  he  had  taken  in  any 
branch  of  the  administration,  or  from  his  haying 
pledged  himself  to  the  republic  for  another 
person,  was  in  a  state  of  total  atimia  if  he 
refused  to  pay  or  could  not  pay  the  sum  which 
was  due.  If  it  renmined  unpaid  at  the  time  of 
the  ninth  prytany,  the  last  but  one  of  the  year, 
the  debt  was  doubled,  and  the  debtor's  property 
taken  and  sold  (Andoc.  de  My$t.  §  73 ;  Demosth. 
c  Nicostrat  p.  1255,  §  27 ;  c.  Neaer.  p.  1347, 
§  7).  If  the  sum  obtained  by  the  sale  was 
sufficient  to  pay  the  debt,  the  atimia  appears  to 
haye  ceased ;  but  if  not,  the  atimia  not  only 
continued  to  the  death  of  the  public  debtor,  but 
was  inherited  by  his  heirs,  and  lasted  until  the 
debt  was  paid  off.  During  his  lifetime,  how- 
eyer,  his  children  were  not  included  in  his 
atimia;  they  remained  Mrifioi  (Demosth.  c. 
Androt,  p.  603,  §  34;  c  Tknocr.  p.  762, 
§§  200,  201;  c  Theocrm,  p.  1322,  §  2;  cf. 
Boeckh,  P.  E,  p.  391,  and  Heres).  This  atimia 
for  public  debt  was  sometimes  accompanied  by 
imprisonment,  as  in  the  cases  of  Alcibiades  and 
Oimon;  but  whether  in  such  a  case,  on  the 
death  of  the  prisoner,  his  children  were  likewise 
imprisoned,  b  uncertain.  If  a  person  liying  in 
atimia  for  public  debt  petitioned  to  be  released 
from  his  debt  or  his  atimia,  he  became  subject 
to  Mci^if :  and  if  another  person  made  the 
attempt  for  him,  he  thereby  forfeited  his  own 
property :  if  the  proedros  eyen  yentured  to  put 
the  question  to  the  yote,  he  himself  became 
atimos. 

II.  Perpetual  atimia,   sometimes  also  here- 
ditary,   is    denoted    by    the    phrase    KoBdwa^ 
irtfws  (Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  524,  §  32,  p.  542, 
§  87 ;  c.  Aristog,  i.  p.  779,  §  30).     A  detailed 
enumeration  of  the  rights  of  which  an  atimos 
was  depriyed  is  giyen  b^  Aeschines  (<?.  Timarch, 
§  18  ff.).     He  was  not  allowed  to  hold  any  ciyil 
or  priestly  office  whateyer,  either  in  the  city  of 
Athens    itself,  or    in    any    town    within   the 
dominion  of  Athens ;  he  could  Qot  b^  employed 
as  herald  or  as  ambassador ;  he  cq  ]d  ^^^  g*^® 
his  opinion  or  speak  either  in  the    ^  bH^  awem- 
bly  or  the  senate;  he  was  not  ^J^    aI^^^^  *^ 
appear  within  the  ezteot  of  tlj^^l  he  was 
excluded  from  yjsiting  the  p^k,?  ^g(^<^ Varies  as 
well  as  from  taking  part  in  »    '»C  ^^^*^rifice  •, 
he  could  neither  bnng  so  acti^^-T  l>H^^^  ^Jear  ai  a 


witness  in  any  court  of  justice ;  nor  could,  on 
the  other  hand,  any  one  bring  an  action  against 
him.     (Compare   Demosth.   c.  Neaer.  p.  1353, 
§  27 ;  c.  Timocrat.  p.  739,  §  123 ;  de  Ithod.  Lib. 
p.   200,    §   32;   c.  Mid.  p.   542,  §  87;  Lyi. 
c.  Andoc.  I  24.)    In  some  cases  he  might  not 
eyen  be  buried   within  the   limits  of  Attica 
(Hyperid.  pro  Eiucen.   col.   31 ;  pro  Lyoophr. 
col.  16).    The  right  which,  in  point  of  fact, 
included  most  of  those  which  we  haye  here 
enumerated,  was  that  of  taking  part  in  the 
popular  assembly  (K4ytiy  and  ypS/^u^y     Hence 
this  one  right  is  most  frequently  the  only  one 
mentioned  as  being  forfeited  by  atimia  (Demosth. 
c.  Androt.  p.  602,  §  30 ;  Aeschin.  c.   Ihnarch, 
§27  ;  Andoc.  /.  c).    In  two  laws  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes  (c.  Mid.  p.  551,  §  113;  c.  Aristocr. 
p.  640,  §  62),  the  children  and  the  property  of 
an  atimos    are    included   in    the    atimia.    As 
regards  the  children  or  heirs,  the  disabilities 
came  to  them  as  an  inheritance  which  they 
could  not  ayoid  [Herbs].     But  when  we  read  of 
the  property  of  a  man  being  included  m  his 
atimia,  this  con  only  mean  that  it  shared  the 
outlawry  of  its  owner — ^that  is,  it  did  not  enjoy 
the  protection  of  the  law,  and  could  not  bt 
mortgaged.     It  does  not  follow  that  it  was  also 
confiscated.    The  question  whether  atimia,  as 
such,  eyer  inyolyed  the  confiscation  of  a  man's 
property  (as  distingubhed  from  its  legal  dis- 
abilities just  mentionedX  b  not  without  diffi- 
culty.   Some  discrepancies  in  the  eyidence  hare 
been   noticed    under  ANAUMAOUion  Graph:! 
Demosthenes  argues  (c  Z^t  p.  504,  §  156) 
that  it  b  contrary  to  justice  to  attach  two 
penalties  to  the  same  offence.    It  b  a  probable 
conjecture  of  Kaber's,  approyed  by  Westermann, 
that  the  words  of  Andocides  (/.  c.  §  74,  rohovs 
5*  I9c(    Koi  robs  iwh  rodrotp   Mitmn  tti^) 
should  be  transposed  to  the  end  of  §  73,  re- 
ferring to  public  debtors ;  and  we  are  justified, 
on  the  whole,  in  concluding  that  it  was  only  ss 
public  debtors  that  the  atimoi  were  subject  to 
confiscation. 

The  crimes  for  which  total  and  perpetoal 
atimia  was  inflicted  on  a  person  were  as  follow: 
— ^The    giving   and    accepting    of  bribes,  the 
embezzlement   of   public    money,  the  yarioni 
military  offences  enumerated  under  Astratbus 
Qraphb,  false   witness  (^w^ofutprvpiOf  ^vSo" 
K\fiTeia)f  false    accusation,    and   bad   conduct 
towards  parents  (Andoc  /.  c.) :  moreoyer,  if  * 
person  either  by  deed  or  by  word  injured  or 
insulted  a  magistrate  while  he  was  performing 
the  duties  of  hb  office  (Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  524, 
§  32) ;  if  he  squandered  hb  patrimony,  or  was 
guUty  of  iraipri(ns  (Aeschin.  c.  T^march.  ^  1»» 
21) ;  if  he  proposed  any  alteration  in  the  bws 
of  homicide  (Lex  ap.  Demosth.  c  Aristocr.  p. 
640,  §  62) ;  if  he  passed  off  a  foreign  woman  as 
a  citizen   and    gave    her  in    marriage  to  jm 
Athenian  (Lex  ap.  Demosth.  c.  Neaer.  p.  136^, 
§  52 ;  in  this  passage  confiscation  appears  ai  an 
additional  penalty,  but  the  authority  of  th^e 
"laws"  and  other  documents  inserted  in  the 
text  of  the  orators  is  very  slight  compared  wiUi 
the  express  statements  of  the  orators  them- 
selves) ;  if  he  condoned  his  wife's  adultery  (i^* 
I.  c.  p.  1374,  §  87) ;  and  in  the  foUowing  cmw 
of  breach  of  duty  by  a  public  ^^^^^tIl^ 
debtor,  in  person  or  by  hb  friend,  asked  ftx  we 
rembsion  of  a  public  debt,  and  if  the  frotoi^ 
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pat  this  ill^ml  motion  to  the  rote  (Lex  ap. 

Dsmosth.  c  Ihmocr.  p.  716,  §  50) ;  if  a  herald 

made  an  milmwfiil  proclamation  in  a  theatre 

(Aeadun.  c.  Cte$.  §  44) ;  if  a  diaetetes  had  been 

ipijltj  of  pmrtialitj  (Demosth.  c  Mid.  p.  542, 

I  87).     The   cases  of  treason  (wpdiofflti^  Hfiov 

sor^AvtfisX  murder  (<p6pos)y  and  robbery  (icXmHif 

AwraSotfiaX   sometimes  referred  to  this  head, 

Acarcelj  oom«  nnder  the  general  conception  of 

atimia:    they   were   capital    crimes,   involying 

(like    felonies    under    the    old    English    law) 

forfieitiiTe  of  goods,  and  as  sach  the  perpetrators 

were  infamous.     A  species  of  atimia  is  said  to 

have  atts<died  to  the  children  of  a  man  who  had 

been  put  to  death  by  the  law,  on  the  doubtful 

aathority    of   the  speech  c.  Aristog,  L  jp.  779, 

§  30 ;  bat  the  nature  and  duration  of  it  are 
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in.  A  tliird  and  only  partial  kind  of  atimia 
deprived  a  man  of  a  portion  only  of  his  rights  as 
a  dtixen.     It  "was  called  irifda  nofrk  wpoerd^tis 
{Andoc  /.  c  §  75),  because  it  was  specified  in 
each  ease  irhat  particular  right  was  forfeited  by 
the  atlmos.     The  following  cases  are  expressly 
Bottianed : — ^If  a  man  came  forward  as  a  public 
acctuer,   and    afterwards    either   dropped    the 
<hai^  or  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  the  votes  in 
CsTooT  of  his  accusation,  he  was  not  only  liable 
to  a  fine  of  1000  drachmas,  but  was  deprived  of 
the  Tight  to  appear  as  a  prosecutor  in  like  cases 
in  fatore  (Demosth.  c  Aristog,  ii.  p.  803,  §  9 ; 
Haipocrat.  s.  v.  A^pmp  ypa^.    If  his  accusa- 
tko  had  been  a  ypcupii  iirtfi^ias,  he  also  lost  the 
light  of  Tisiting  rarticular  temples  (Andoc.  de 
Mytt,    i    33).     The    €Urepyy9kia   luue^tvu  & 
dorge  hrooght  before  the  chief  archon  respect- 
ing the  ill-treatment  of  parents,  orphans,  or 
was   the   single    case  in    which  an 
r,  though  he  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  the 
I   not  subjected  to  any  punishment 
^katerer  (Isae.    Pyrrh.   §  46;   ffagji.   $  31; 
Demosth.  c  Pantaen.  p.  980,  §  46).    In  other 
esses  the  accuser  was  merely  subject  to  a  fine  of 
lOOO  drachmas,  without  incurring  any  degree  of 
atinua  (Pollux,  TiiL  52,  53).     But  as  Boeckh 
remarks  (P.  J?,  p.  381  n.),  the  law  does  not 
a|^»ear  to  hare  always  been  strictly  obserred. 
Andocides  mentions  some  other  kinds  of  partial 
M*itni»^   }•       >hey  seem   to  have   had  only  a 
temporary  .^plication  at  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
pennesian  war  (/.  c.  §  75,  where  Dobree's  con- 
jecture, rrrpoKOffimf  for  rvpdtnfmtf,  is  approved 
by  Westermann  :  the  Thirty  are  always  ol  rptd' 
marra  in  classical  Greek,  never  T^payyoc).  Partial 
atimia,  when  once  inflicted,  lasted  during  the 
whole  of  a  man's  life. 

IV.  Enforcement  of  the  penalties.  If  a 
peraoti,  under  whatever  kind  of  atimia  he  was 
laboaring,  continued  to  exercise  any  of  the 
rights  which  he  had  forfeited,  he  might  imme- 
d^tely  be  subjected  to  iMofftoy^  or  Mtt^tsi 
and  if  his  transgression  was  proved,  he  might, 
withont  any  fhither  proceedings,  be  punished 
immediately,  and  even  with  death  (Andoc  /.  c. 
•§  33 ;  Aesdiin.  Timarch.  §  21),  or  imprisonment 
(Demosth.  c  I^mocr.  p.  732,  §  103). 

y.  BehalnliUtion,  or  release  from  atimia,  was 
set  impoMible,  but  was  rendered  extremely 
diScnlt.  A  law  mentioned  by  Demosthenes 
(c  Anocr.  p.  715,  §  45)  ordained  that  the 
seleasing  of  any  Irind  of  aUmoi  should  never  be 
proposed  In  the  public  assembly  unless  permis- 


sion had  first  been  granted  by  not  less  than 
6000  citizens,  voting  by  ballot.  And  even  then 
the  matter  could  only  be  discussed  in  so  far  as 
the  senate  and  people  thought  proper.  It  was 
only  in  times  when  the  republic  was  threatened 
by  great  danger  that  an  atimos  might  hope  to 
recover  his  lost  rights,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances the  atimoi  were  sometimes  restored 
en  masse  to  the  full  citizenship.  (Xen.  HelUn, 
ii.  2,  §  11 ;  Andoc.  /.  c.  §§  70,  77,  107 ;  Lycurg. 
0.  Leocrat.  §  41.) 

The  offences  which  were  punished  at  Sparta 
with  atimia  are  not  so  well  known ;  and  in  many 
casM  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  expressly 
mentioned  by  the  law,  but  to  have  depended 
entirely  upon  public  opinion,  whether  a  person 
was  to  be  considered  and  treated  as  an  atimos  or 
not.  In  general,  it  appears  that  everyone  who 
refused  to  live  according  to  the  national  institu- 
tions lost  the  rights  of  a  full  citizen  (8/AOior, 
Xenoph.  de  Bep.  Laced,  x.  7 ;  iii.  3).  It  was, 
however,  a  positive  law,  th&t  whoever  did  not 
give  or  could  not  give  his  contribution  towards 
the  syssitia,  lost  his  rights  as  a  citizen.  (Aristot. 
Potit,  a.  6,  p.  59,  ed.  Gottling.)  The  highest 
degree  of  infamy  fell  upon  the  coward  (rpiuas) 
who  either  ran  away  from  the  field  of  battle,  or 
returned  home  without  the  rest  of  the  army,  as 
Aristodemus  did  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae 
(Herod,  vii.  231),  though  in  this  case  the  infamy 
itself,  as  well  as  its  humiliating  consequences, 
were  manifestly  the  mere  effect  of  public 
opinion,  and  lasted  Tmtil  the  person  labouring 
under  it  distinguished  himself  by  some  signal 
exploit,  and  thus  wiped  off  the  stain  from  his 
name.  The  Spartans  who  in  Sphacteria  had 
suiTendered  to  the  Athenians  were  punished 
with  a  kind  of  atimia  which  deprived  them  of 
their  claims  to  public  offices  (a  punishment 
common  to  all  kinds  of  atimia),  and  rendered 
them  incapable  of  making  any  lawful  purchase 
or  sale.  Afterwards,  however,  they  recovered 
their  rights  (Thuc  v.  34).  Unmarried  men 
were  also  subject  to  a  certain  degree  of  infamy, 
in  so  far  as  they  were  deprived  of  the  customary 
honours  of  old  age,  were  excluded  from  taking 
part  in  the  celebration  of  certain  festivals,  and 
occasionally  compelled  to  sing  defamatory  songs 
against  themselves.  Ko  atimos  was  allowed  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  a  Spartan  citizen,  and 
was  thus  compelled  to  endure  the  ignominies  of 
an  old  bachelor  (Plut.  Agesil,  30 ;  Miiller,  Dor. 
iv.  4,  §  3).  Although  an  atimos  at  Sparta  was 
subject  to  a  great  many  painful  restrictions,  yet 
his  condition  cannot  be  called  outlawry  ;  it  was 
rather  a  state  of  infamy  properly  so  called.  Even 
the  atimia  of  a  coward  cannot  be  considered  equi- 
valent to  the  civil  death  of  an  Athenian  atimos, 
for  we  find  him  still  acting  to  some  extent  as  a 
citizen,  though  always  in  a  manner  which  made 
his  infamy  manifest  to  every  one  who  saw  him. 

(Lelyveld,  De  Infamia  ex  Jure  Attioo,  Ara- 
stelod.  1835 ;  Wachsmuth,  Hellen,  AHerth,  vol. 
ii.  p.  195,  &c.,  2nd  edit.;  Meier,  de  Bonis 
Damnat  p.  101,  &c. ;  SchOmann,  Assemblies^ 
p.  73  ff. ;  Hermann,  Pdit.  Ant,  of  Qreecej  §  124 ; 
Meier  and  Schomann,  Aft,  Proc,  p.  563.  On  the 
Spartan  atimia  in  particular,  see  Wachsmuth, 
&C.,  vol.  ii.  p.  155,  &c  2nd  ed. ;  Miiller,  Dor,  iii. 
10,  §3.)  [LS.]    [W.  W.] 

ATLAKTES  (irXarrts)  and  TELA- 
MCNES  (rtXa^tu^Cf)  are  terms  used  in  archi- 
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t«etnT«,  the  rormer  b;  the  Greeki,  th*  IM*T  by 

the  RoniAiu,  to  deaignate  thoH  miiU  fi^rea 
which  Rr>  loniftima  fancifully  lued,  like  the 
female  Caryatidei,  id  place  of  calumiu  (VitroT. 
T.  ?,  5  6,  Schncid,).  Both  words  are  derirtd 
fttm  TAqvoi,  uid  the  former  eriijeiitlj  refen  to 
the  fable  of  Atlu,  who  eupported  the  Taalt  of 
faeaTm,  the  latter  periapi  to  the  >trength  of 
the  TeUmonUn  Ajax. 

The  Greek  architects  Hied  inch  lignres  apai- 
injly,  and  generally  with  aome  adaptation  to  the 
character  of  the  building.  They  were  much  more 
IVeely  used  in  tripod),  Ihronei,  and  ao  forth. 

They  were  alao  applied  ai  omamenti  to  the 
■idea  of  a  veuel,  having  the  appearance  of  aap- 
porting  the  upper  worka  ;  aa  in  the  >hip  of  Uiero, 
docribed  by  Atheiueui  (v.  p.  2DS  b). 


Atlantet.    (Prein  Temple  at  Agrlgeutiua : 
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WoiCOridea  (v.  182),  were  three  parte  of  toot  to 
one  of  guiD.  An  infuiion  of  wormwood  proteeleJ 
manoacripts  from  mice  (Plin.  iivii.  J  52).  Thii 
ink  waa  more  unctnou)  than  onra,  and  perbapt 
more  durable,  resembling  our  printer'!  ink.  It 
could,  bowerer,  be  eaally  viped  out  looa  alter 
writing  (Athen.  ii.  p.  407  c).  Hence  the  aponge 
woa  one  of  the  regtiUT  implements  of  the  acri^ 
librariut  (Suet.  .^i^.  63;  Calig.  30;  Auon. 
Fp.  7  i  Antfiol.  Pal.  vi.  295,  2  j  65,  7 ;  66,  7). 
'  1  inkatand  contaiuiog  aome  Ink,  thick  bit 
ill  fluid,  waa  found  at  PompelL  lU  Ybeotis 
aracter  waa  aometimea  a  ground  of  complaint 
(Pers.  I.e.),  yet  it  waa  well  adapted  for  writing 
papyrus. 

The  inrentiou  of  our  modern  ink,  composed  of 

oiide  of  iron  and  galls,  haa  been  placed  aa  late 

the  13th  century,  bat  it  ii  almott  imponible 

write  on  parchment  with  the  ink  deacribfd 

ore,  and  the  use  of  galla  ii  mentioned  not  only 

by  Marlianna  Capella  (iii.  235)  in  the  5th  nn- 

tury,  but  by  Pbilo  of  Byzantium  (p.  103,  VtL 

MatSem.)   in  the  2nd,  in   a   description  of  a 

sympathetic  ink,  and  hv,  moreoTer,  been  eiti- 

bliahed  by  Sir  H.  Davv'i  eipenmenti  on  tbe 

Herculanean    manoicripU   (i-AH.   TVoaj.  1811, 

ii.  205). 

The  black  fluid  of  the  cuttle-fish  (eepia)  waa 
also  naed  as  an  ink,  especially  in  Africa  (Pen. 
Sal.  ill.  12  and  Schol. ;  Auaoa.  ir.  76). 

Coloured  inki  were  alao  in  Die  among  tt* 
Bomani  [Cinnabaris,  Mikiuk,  Rdbkica],  and 
even  a  apecies  of  illuminaUon  in  gold  (Suet.  Her. 
10). 


irell.) 


A  representation  of  such  figures  is  given  in 
the  preceding  woodcut,  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiler  Olympiua  at  Agrigentam.  (Muller, 
Arcliaol.  d.  Kuiut,  §  279  ;  Mauch,  Dit  GHech.  u. 
Bom.  Baa-Ordauagen,  p.  88.)  [P.  S.] 

ATRAMENTUM  {jiixia),  a  term  applicable 
to  any  black  liquid  (for  instance,  that  emitted  by 
the  cuttle-fiab,  Cic  S.  ttii.50, 127),  but  apecially 
to  three  diBetent  klnda  of  black  colouring  aoh- 
atances  : — 1.  Atramentum  tvtoriam  (xJMoirBor), 
naed  by  ahoemakera  aa  a  aort  of  blacking  to  dye 
leather  with  (Plin.  B.  N.  iiiir.  §  123).  It  con- 
tained a  poiaonooa  ingredient,  probably  aulpbate 
ofcopper(Cio.a(/fain.ii.  21).  2.  Atramenlum 
iectonum  or  pictoHwn,  a  black  pigment  uaed  by 
paiatera  Pliny  describes  many  Tarieties,  thi 
beet  of  which  waa  made  by  collecting  the  aool 
arising  from  the  combustion  of  the  pitch-pine  oi 
the  marble  walls  of  a  specially  conttrncted  far 
nace,  mixing  it  with  glne,  and  then  drying  thi 
mlitora  in  the  sun  (Pliny,  If.  ^,  hit.  $  41 
VitroT.  Tti.  10).  A  kind  made  with  vinegai 
ioitead  of  glue  waa  eapecially  permanent.  An 
other  kind,  which  was  imported  from  India,  was 
probably  the  same  aa  our  Indian  ink.  Ap«ll( 
(Plin.  If.  jr.  JUT.  S  97)  coated  his  pictun 
with  a  thin  atramenttun  or  varuiih,  which  both 
protected   them    and    toned  down    the  col 

aiuin   lihrariwn  (ft4\a,  ypa^ii,   — 

r  hagiah  word  61^^.  osnally  pre- 

p.red  in  (4e  «.»>«  ...j-  „  o(,J*»*p,  tecioftwn, 

" "  *^^FIinT  and 


Byiastini 


^A.  A.  iii.  627)  adrisei  writing  lors 
letters  with  hat,  milk,  which  would  be  Domij- 
able  until  the  letters  were  sprinkled  with  toal- 
dust.  Ansoniae  (,Ep.  ixiil.  21)  girei  tbe«"nie 
direction.  Pliny  («yi.  §  62)  snggeata  that  the 
milky  aap  contained  in  aome  planta  miekt  be 
n»«d  in  the  same  way.  Pbilo  of  Byiantitnn 
((.  c.)  sap  that  a  letter  written  with  an  iiftiaffli 
of  galls  becomes  inrieible  until  a  sponge  dipped 
in  a  aolution  of  sulphate  of  copper  iapuaedonr 

An  inkstand  (fi^lof,  ntlUniiiKa*,  f«^a^*lX<""• 
^po;^fr;  late  Lat-  nframenfrTrtum,  ofrrmua^) 
was  either  ungle  or  double.  The  double  "» 
probably  intended  to  contain  both  black  and  red 
ink,  much  in  the  modem  faihion.  Thej  were 
alao  of  Tariona  ahapes,  as,  for  example,  roondor 


Vitrav.  I 


s.^V°- 


hexagonal,  and  of  various  materials,  11 
cotta,  btonie  or  bronie  inlaid  with  silwr  aad  go". 
highly  detorated.    It  will  M  on- 
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sefTod  that  two  of  the  inkstands  in  the  woodcnt 
hxn  lings  wherebj  to  attach  them  to  the 
ginile(Petr.&<.102). 

The  pneeding  cuts  represent  inkstands  found 

at  PompeiL   [Calamus.]    (Caneparins,  de  Atra- 

aaUu  a^mque  Generis^  Lend.  1660 ;  Beckmann, 

Siitory  of  ImMthiu,  i.   106,  U.   266,  London, 

m$ ;  Becker-GdU,  CharikUa,  it  222,  &c ;  Qallus, 

1 166,  kc)  [J.  H.  F.] 

Al'RIUH  is  used  in  a  distinctiye  as  well  as 

ooUectire  sense,  to  designate  a  particular  part  in 

the  priTste  houses  of  t^e  Romans  [DoMUs],  and 

also  s  daas  of  public  buildings,  so  called  from 

their  genend  resemblance  in  consuuction  to  the 

atrium  of  a  private  house.    There  is  likewise  a 

dstiiictiott  between  atrium  and  area ;  the  former 

bdag  an  open  area  surrounded  by  a  colonnade, 

wkilst  the  latter  had  no  such  ornament  attached 

toil.    The  atrium,  moreover,  was  sometimes  a 

building  bj  itself,  resembling  in  some  respects 

the  open  basilica  [Babllica],  but  consisting  of 

tiiree  ades.    Such  was  the  Atrium  Publicum  in 

tile  Capitol,  which,  Livy  informs  us,  was  struck 

with  lightning,  B.a  214  (Liv.  xziv.  10).    It  was 

u  other  times  attached  to  some  temple  or  other 

f4ifiee,and  in  such  caa«  consisted  of  an  open  area 

ud  larronnding  portico  in  front  of  the  strnc- 

tare,  like  that  before  the  church  of  St.  Peter*s, 

is  the  Vatican,  or  still  more  like  the  atrium 

vhieh  leads  to  the  church  of  S.  Ambrogio  at 

Xiltt,  built  bj  S.  Ambrose  on  the  ruins  of  a 

t»^  of  Bacchus.     The  recently  discovered 

finm  Yedae  appears   to  have  vesembled  the 

ttriom  of  a  house,  snrrounded  by  the  apartments 

«f  the  Ycstals.     We  also  read  of  two  atria  libera 

isHty  one  or  other  of  which  was  employed  as  a 

neoid  office  by  the  censors,  as  a  prison,  and  as 

the  eariiest  public   library  of  Rome  (Cic   ad 

^  if.  16,  pro  JfJ.  22,  59 ;  Liv.  xxv.  7,  xxxiv. 

HihiL  16,  xlv.  15;  Ov.  IHsL  iii.  1,  71 ;  Tac. 

^ut  1 31 ;  Suet.  Aug,  29);  of  an  atrhtm  Minervae, 

uu  the  Curia  Julia,  an  atrium  Cad,  an  atrium 

atornm  (Mommsen,  Corp.  Inscr.  i.  p.  389),  and 

<Mi  XwMia  (Oc  pro  Qum<.  3,  12 ;  6,  25).  The 

»BM  is  also  applied  to  the  halls  in  which  auctions 

*trt  heU  (o^rwi  auctumariOy  Cic.  Agr.  i.  3,  7 ; 

Ordli. /aacr.  3439,  3883>    [A.  R.]    [J.  H.  F.] 

ATTIGUBGES  CAmKovfry4s,  m  the  Attic 

<fy^)  is  an  architectural  term,  which  only  occurs 

iiritniTius(iiL5,S2;  iv.  6, §§  1,  6,  Schn. :  as 

*■  common  adjective,  the  word  only  occurs  in  a 

^agmcnt  of  Menander,  No.  628,  Meineke).    The 

void  is  evidently  used  not  to  describe  a  distinct 

Mder  of  architecture,  but  any  of  those  variations 

vUch  the  genius  of  the  Athenian  architects  made 

vpoB  the  established  forms.    In  the  former  pas- 

*^  Vitmvius  applies  it  to  a  sort  of  base  of  a 


Atticnrges. 

eolna,  which  he  describes  as  consisting  of  two 
<ori  divided  by  a  tcotia  or  trcchUut  with  a  fillet 


above  and  below,  and  beneath  nil  a  plinth ;  but 
in  several  of  the  best  examples  the  plinth  is 
wanting.  (For  the  exact  proportions,  see  Vitru- 
vius.)  This  form  of  base  seems  to  have  been 
originally  an  Athenian  simplitication  of  the  Ionic 
base;  but  it  was  afterwards  used  in  the  other 
orders,  especially  the  Corinthian  and  the  Roman 
Doric ;  and  it  is  usually  regarded  as  being,  from 
its  simple  elegance,  the  most  generally  applicable 
of  all  the  bases  [Spira]. 

In  the  second  of  the  passages  above  referred  to, 
Vitruvius  applies  the  term  Atticwges  to  a  par- 
ticular form  of  doorway,  but  it  differed  very 
little  from  that  which  he  designates  as  the  Doric : 
in  fact,  though  Vitruvius  enumerates  three  kinds 
of  doorways  to  temples — the  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Attic — we  only  find  in  the  existing  building  two 
really  distinct  forms  (Mauch,  Die  Griech,  u.  HSm, 
Batt'Ordnungerif  p.  97).  According  to  Pliny 
{ff.  N,  xxxvi.  §  179),  square  pillars  were  called 
Atticae  columnae.  [P.  S.] 

AUCEPS,  a  bird-catcher,  fowler  (Ov.  A,  A. 
iii.  669 ;  Varr.  Z.  L.  viii.  61,  and  ap.  Non.  1,  97), 
the  occupation  called  aucupium  (Pallad.  xiii.  6). 
The  Romans,  like  the  modem  Italians,  were 
fund  of  the  flesh  of  small  birds,  and  caught 
them  in  large  quantities.  In  great  families 
slaves  were  employed  for  this  purpose,  forming 
a  part  of  the  familia  rustica,  but  freedmen  and 
poor  people  also  caught  small  birds,  which  they 
sold  at  Rome  in  the  vicus  Tuscus,  near  the 
Forum  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  227 ;  cf.  Plant.  Trin.  ii. 
4,  7).  The  fowlers  used  for  catching  birds  gins 
and  snares  (^o^u^  Pallad.  xiii.  6  ;  pSHcae,  Wetg. 
Gcorg.  i.  307),  rods  tipped  with  bird-lime  (artm- 
dines,  calami.  Hart.  ix.  54,  3 ;  Petron.  40 ;  Sil. 
Ital.  vii.  674;  Val.  Flacc  vi.  260  seq.;  Plant. 
Bacch,  i.  1,  17 ;  calami  aucupatorii.  Mart.  xiv. 
218)  [Calamus,  6];  clap-nets,  held  by  two 
parallel  rods  or  poles  (amites,  Pallad.  x.  12 ; 
Hor.  £pod.  ii.  33;  amites,  perticae  aucupales, 
Fest.  p.  21,  Miiller),  in  connexion  with  which 
decoy-  (illex^  or  call-birds,  especially  the  owl 
(noctua),  were  used  (Pallad.  /.  c. ;  Plant.  As,  i. 
3,  67) ;  traps  (transennae,  Plant.  Bacch,  iv.  5, 
22 ;  id.  Bud.  iv.  7,  10 ;  id.  Pers.  iv.  3,  10),  &c 
The  time  for  catching  birds  was  from  December 
to  March  (Pallad.  xiii.  6) ;  and  the  birds  most 
frequently  mentioned  as  caught  were  thrushes 
(turJi,  Pallad.  /.  c. ;  Hor.  Epod.  ii.  33 ;  Plant. 
Bacch,  iv.  5,  22).  (See  Rein,  in  Pauly,  Encychp. 
ii.«  s.  V,)  [W.  S.] 

AU'CnO  signifles  generally  "  an  increasing, 
an  enhancement,**  and  hence  the  name  is  applied 
to  a  public  sale  of  goods,  at  which  persons 
bid  against  one  another.  The  term  auctio  is 
genenl,  and  comprehends  the  species  auctio, 
bonorum  emptio,  and  s^c^to.  As  a  species,  auctio 
signifies  a  public  sale  of  goods  by  the  owner  or 
his  agent,  or  a  sale  of  goods  of  a  deceased  person 
for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  money  among 
those  entitled  to  it,  which  was  called  auctio 
hereditaria  (Cic.  pro  Caecin,  5,  13).  The  sale  was 
sometimes  conducted  by  an  argentarius,  or  by  a 
magister  auctUmis;  and  the  time,  place,  and  con- 
ditions of  sale  were  announced  either  by  a  public 
notice  {tabula,  cUbum},  or  by  a  crier  (praeoo). 

The  usual  phrases  to  express  the  giving  notice 
of  a  sale  are  auctionem  proscribere,  praedicare  ; 
and  to  determine  on  a  sale,  auctionem  constiiuere. 
The  purchasers  (emptores),  when  assembled,  were 
sometimes  said  ad  tabulam  ades$e.    The  phrases 
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signifying  ''to  bid"  tre  liceri,  Ikitart,  which 
was  done  either  by  word  of  month,  or  by  sach 
significant  hints  as  are  known  to  all  people  who 
hare  attended  an  auction.  The  property  was 
said  to  be  knocked  down  (addici)  to  the  pur- 
chaser, who  either  entered  into  an  engagement 
to  pay  the  money  to  the  argentariut  or  magiaUr, 
or  it  was  sometimes  a  condition  of  sale  that  there 
should  be  no  deliyery  of  the  thing  before  pay- 
ment (Gains,  iy.  126  :  actio).  An  entry  was 
made  in  the  books  of  the  argentariiu  of  the  sale 
and  the  money  due,  and  credit  was  given  in  the 
same  books  to  the  purchaser  when  he  paid  the 
money  (expenn  pectmia  latOy  aocepta  relata). 
Thus  the  book  of  the  argentearhu  might  be  used 
as  eyidence  for  the  purchaser,  both  of  his  haying 
made  a  purchase,  and  haying  paid  for  the  thing 
purchas«l.  If  the  money  was  not  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  sale,  the  argentariui 
oould  sue  for  it. 

The  praeco  or  crier  seems  to  haye  acted  the 
part  of  the  modem  auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  out 
the  biddings  (Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  23,  83)  and  amusing 
the  company.  Slayes,  when  sold  by  auction, 
were  placed  on  a  stone  or  other  eleyated  thing,  as 
used  sometimes  to  be  the  case  when  slayes  were 
sold  in  the  United  States ;  and  hence  the  phrase 
homo  di  lapide  emptus.  It  was  usual  to  put  up  a 
spear  (hastd)  in  auctions ;  a  symbol  deriyed,  it  is 
said,  from  the  ancient  practice  of  selling  under 
a  spear  the  booty  acquired  in  war.  Hence  the 
phrase  sub  hasta  vendere  (Cic.  dc  Off.  ii.  8,  27) 
signified  ''an  auction."  The  expression  aata 
pMlica  is  now  used  in  Italy  to  sigrnify  an  auc- 
tion :  the  expression  is  vendere  alt  aeta  pubblioa 
or  vendere  per  swboita.  [Bomorum  Emptio; 
Sbctio.]  IO.L.1    [E.A.W.] 

AUdTOR.  A  word  which  contains  the  same 
element  as  augeo,  and  signifies  generally  one  who 
enlarges,  confirms,  or  giyes  to  a  thing  its  com- 
pleteness and  efficient  form.  The  numerous 
technical  meanings  of  the  word,  some  of  which 
we  proceed  to  explain,  are  more  or  less  closely 
deriyed  from  this  general  notion.  As  he  who 
giyes  to  a  thing  that  which  is  necessary  for  its 
completeness  may,  in  this  sense,  be  yiewed  as  the 
chief  actor  or  doer,  the  word  auctor  is  also  used 
in  the  sense  of  one  who  originates  or  proposes  a 
thing ;  but  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  its  primary 
meaning. 

I.  Political. — ^The  word  auctor,  when  used  in 
connexion  with  lex  or  senatue  conaultum,  often 
means  him  who  originates  and  proposes,  as 
appears  from  numerous  passages  (Liy.  yi.  36; 
Cic.  pro  Dam.  30,  80).  When  the  word  is 
applied  to  him  who  recommends  but  does  not 
originate  a  legislatiye  measure,  it  is  equivalent 
to  euasor  (Cic.  ad  AU.  i.  19  ;  Brut.  25,  97  ;  27, 
106).  Sometimes  both  auctor  and  suaaor  are 
used  in  the  same  sentence,  and  the  meaning 
of  each  is  kept  distinct  (Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  30,  109). 
When  a  measure  was  approved  by  the  senate 
before  it  was  confirmed  by  the  votes  of  the 
people,  the  senate  were  said  auctores  fi^  ^'^ 
this  preliminary  approval  was  called  9enaiu9 
ctuctoritas  (Cic  Brut.  14,  55).  The  ofptcations 
patres  auctoree  fiunt,  patres  auciore»  /aC^  ^*^® 
been  the  subject  of  much  discu^*  ^  B,n^  ^^^ 
explained  in  a  separate  article  /\  ^wjBTTAS 
PATBUM.J.  ■     Utj^ 

In  the  imperial  time,  sQctop  t  ^-id  of 

the  emperor  {prtnccpe)  who  j^^^  qa       ^9X^1' 
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thing  to  the  senate,  and  on  which  recommendatioB 
that  body  passed  a  senatus  consultum  (Gains,  i. 
80,  80;  Sueton.  Veep.  11). 

II.  Legal. — 1.  With  reference  to  dealings 
between  individuals,  auctor  has  the  sense  of 
owner  (Cic  pro  Caecin.  10,  27),  and  is  defined 
thus  (Dig.  50,  tit.  17,  s.  175) :  A%uiar  mem  a 
quo  jua  m  me  transit.  In  this  sense  auctor  is 
the  seller  (venditor),  as  opposed  to  the  buyer 
{emptor).  (Dig.  19,  tit.  1,  s.  4;  s.  52,  §  3.)  The 
person  who  joined  the  seller  in  a  warranty,  or 
as  security,  was  called  auctor  aecundus,  as 
opposed  to  the  seller  or  auctor  primus  (Dig.  21, 
tit.  2,  s.  4).  The  phrase  a  mah  auctore  emere 
(Cic.  Verr.  y.  22,  56),  auctorum  laudare  (Cell, 
ii.  10),  will  thus  be  intelligible.  The  testator, 
with  respect  to  his  heir,  might  be  called  auctor, 
(Ex  Corp.  Hermogen.  Cod.  tit.  11.) 

2.  A  person  whose  concurrence  is  a  necessary 
condition  for  giving  effect  to  certain  legal  trans- 
actions, is  called  auctor.  Thus  as  a  person  could 
not  be  arrogated  without  his  own  consent,  he  is 
said  to  be  the  auctor  of  the  arrogation  (Cic  pro 
Dom.  29). 

3.  Auctor  is  also  used  generally  to  express 
any  person  under  whose  authority  any  legal  act 
is  done.  In  this  sense,  it  means  a  tutor  who  is 
appointed  to  aid  or  advise  a  woman  on  account 
of  the  infirmity  of  her  sex  (Liv.  xxxiv.  2 ;  Cic 
pro  Caecin.  c.  25 ;  Gains,  i.  190,  195) :  it  is  also 
applied  to  a  tutor  whose  business  it  is  to 
approve  of  certain  acts  on  behalf  of  a  ward 
(jnqnUus).    (Paulus,  Dig.  26,  Ut.  8,  s.  3.) 

4.  In  the  criminal  law  auctor  signifies  the 
instigator  of  a  crime,  the  person  who  induced 
another  either  alone,  or  in  the  company  of  the 
auctor,  or  in  combination  with  others,  to  commit 
a  crime  (Suet.  Ut.  9,  Dom,  23,  0th.  1,  Ner.  33; 
auctor  et  soduSy  SalL  Juq.  80).  The  passages  in 
the  Digest  on  this  subject  are  given  by  Bein, 
Criminalreckt  der  ROmer,  p.  190. 

III.  The  term  auctores  juris  is  sometimes 
equivalent  to  jurisperiti  (Dig.  1,  tit  2,  s.  2, 
§13;  Gell.  ii.  10);  but  the  term  is  specially 
used  for  those  jurists  to  whom  the  jus  respo^' 
dendi  had  been  given  by  the  emperor.  The 
law  writers  or  leaders  of  particular  schools  of 
law  were  called  scholae  auctores.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  trace  the  other  significations  of  this 
word.  [G.  L]    [E.AW.] 

AUCrrORAMENTUM.    [Gladiatobes.] 

AUOTORTTAS.  The  technical  meanings  of 
this  word  correlate  with  those  of  auctor.  The 
ctuctoritas  senatus  was  not  a  senatus  consultum; 
it  was  a  measure,  incomplete  in  itself  which 
received  its  completion  by  some  other  authority. 
Similarly  in  private  law  the  tutor  wi  ^ 
auctoritatem  interponere,  when  he  gave  his  sanc- 
tion to  such  acts  of  his  ward  as  would  otherwue 
have  been  ineffectual  (Gains,  i.  190). 

An  act  which  required  the  order  or  appronl 
of  a  magistrate  was  said  to  be  done  bj  the 
authority  of  such  magistrate  (auctoritas  pra^ 
toriSf  auctoritate  principis  adoptare,  Dig*  *» 
tit.  7,  s.  2,  pr.). 

The  word  auctoritas  is  used  to  express  the 
force  and  validity  of  statute  law,  of  I^ 
opinion,  and  of  decided  cases  (auctoritas  IsgiSj 
sententiae,  rerum  perpetuo  similiter judioatantm). 

Auctoritas  someUmes  signifies  the  «Wigf^ 
of  the  auctor  in  case  the  purchaser  is  eficM* 
(Paul.  iL   17,   8  1,  3),   as  also  the  tctiwi  hy 
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vUch  Uie  OMcior  tdmj  be  made  liable  (Dig.  21, 
tit.  2,  s.  76.)  It  thus  comes  to  mean  the  title 
by  which  property  is  held  (Cic.  T(xp,  4,  23 ;  furo 
CScMQw.  26,  74).  It  was  a  proTision  of  the  XIL 
Tables  that  no  title  by  usucapion  could  be 
acquired  in  respect  to  a  stolen  thing  {rti  fur* 
Uva,  Gaiua,  iL  45),  which  is  thus  expressed  in 
the  Atiniaa  law  as  giyen  in  Gellins,  zvii.  7: 
**  Qood  subreptnm  erit,  ejus  rei  aetema  auctoritas 
esAo  ;**  t>.  the  owner  from  whom  the  thing  had 
been  stolen  retained  his  title,  howerer  long  he 
might  be  out  of  possession  (Cic  de  Off,  i.  12  ; 
£Nxkaex^  ZwUf-Tafel-Fra^m.  p.  447).  (As  to  the 
expression  testes  ttuctoritasj  see  Usucapio.) 

In  the  imperial  constitutions  auctoritas  is 
Bsod  m&  a  title  of  honour  (Cod.  Theod.  y.  13, 
15,  17 :  ^  Ulustns  et  magnifies  auctoritas 
taa*^  The  other  meanings  of  auctoritas 
Bay  be  easily  derived  from  the  primary  mean- 
ins  of  the  wordy  and  from  the  explanations  here 

ra  L.]    [JE.AW.] 

AUCrrOBTTAS  PATRUM.    Few  points  in 

the  constitution  of  Rome  have  been  more  dis- 

rn<f  il,  and  still  divide  opinion  more,  than  the 

nature  of  the  patntm  auctoritas.    Liyy  (i.  17) 

tells  us  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  election  of 

Kuma  Pomfnlius,  the  senate,  with  the  intention 

of  securing  the  &Tour  of  the  people,  enacted  that 

when  the  people  had  chosen  {iuuiutf)  a  king,  it 

should  be  valid  st  patres  auctares  fiirent.    The 

same  phrase  occurs  in  describing  the  elections  of 

Tallus  (c  22)  and  of  Ancus  (c  32).    The  first 

question  that  arises  is  whether  hjpaires  is  meant 

seoators  or  patricians.    Cicero  (cle  E<p,  iL  13, 

17,    18,   20)  does  not  mention  expressly  the 

piUr¥m  auctoritas  (though  in  c  13  he  has  the 

phrase juiribiis  auctoribus)^  but  in  each  case  speaks 

•f  a  Lex  Curiata  de  imperio  proposed  by  the  king 

to   the   Comitia  after  his  election.      Kiebuhr, 

whose    opinion    was  long   generally  accepted, 

identified  the  two  (cf.  Becker,  Handbuchj  iL  1, 

316-331 ;  Marquardt,  ii.  3,  184)  as  the  same 

thing  under  different  phrases.    But  this  is  based 

upon  two  theories,  both  of  them  now  shown  to 

be  erroneous.     In  the  first  place  it  identifies  the 

popmlus  with  the  patrcs  (patricians) ;  for  Cicero 

says  expressly  of  Hostilius,  *Me  imperio  suo 

cxemplo  Pompilii  populwn  oonsuluit  curiatim ; " 

bat  there  is  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  this 

assumption  (cfl  Seeley  on  Livj,  L  17).    Secondly, 

it  supposes  the  Comitia  Curiata  to  have  been  a 

purely  patrician  body,  which  it  certainly  was 

mot  [Oomitia];  and,  besides,  ikepatrttmauctori' 

tas  was  given  to  laws  as  well  as  to  elections. 

Hence  Niebuhr's  view  now  finds  few  defenders. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  Lange  {Rim, 

AUerth.  L  265  ff.) ;  the  strong t  argument  he 

adduces  is  drawn  from  Livy,  vL  42,  where  we 

are  told  in  reference  to  the  election  of  the  first 

plebeian  consul,   '^patridi  se  auctores  futures 

negabant : "  and  then  a  decree  was  made  by  the 

senate,  ''ut  patres  auctores  omnibus  eius  anni 

comitiis  fierent."    This  is  certainly  fatal  to  the 

view  commonly  held   before    Niebuhr,  which 

Livy's  language  in  L  17  seems  to  show  that  he 

held  himself^  that  the  patres  were  identioal  with 

the  senate.   It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  second 

explanation,  put  forward  by  Buschke  and  Rubino, 

and  now  supported  by  Mommsen  (Eom,  Forsch,  i. 

233  C)  and  Hadvig  (  Verf,  L  233  ff.).    These 

acholais  hold  that  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  an 

iaUmgnam,  |Mfin0t  denotes  the  patrician  portion 


of  the  senate,  and  that  the  Lex  Curiata  de  im- 
perio was  totally  different  from  the  pairum 
auctoritas.  This  is  certainly  the  most  natural 
interpretation  of  the  language  of  Cicero  (deRep, 
ii.  13).  And  it  appears  to  be  proved  to  demon- 
stration by  a  comparison  of  Livy,  vL  41,  '*  nee 
centuriatis  nee  curiatis  comitiis  patres  auctores 
fiant,"  which  makes  it  impossible  to  identify 
patres  with  Curiata  Comitia,  with  the  passage 
above  quoted  from  vL  42,  which  is  as  great  an 
obstacle  to  identifying  them  with  the  senate. 
It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  the  term  auctoritas^ 
^  sanction,"  is  well  suited  to  the  act  of  a  portion 
of  the  people,  but  quite  inapplicable  to  the 
resolve  of  the  whole  body.  It  is  no  serious 
objection  to  this  view  that  the  term  patricii 
auctores  fiunt  is  sometimes  used  (Liv.  vL  42, 
xxvii.  8,  1 ;  Sail  Frag.  Hist.  iiL  82,  15,  Kr. ; 
Dion.  H.  ii.  60,  vi.  90 ;  Gaius,  i.  3X  for  the  term 
patricii  would  be  a  natural  one  to  use  of  the 
patrician  section  of  the  senate. 

We  have  five  instances  on  record  of  the 
attempted  refusal  of  this  patrum  auctoritas^  all 
instances'  in  which  some  constitutional  change 
was  contemplated.  Hence  it  seems  to  have  held 
in  earlier  times  something  like  the  place  of  the 
action  of  the  augurs  at  a  later  day  (Mommsen, 
R.  F.  i.  240  ff.).  The  significance  of  the  Publilian 
Law  of  339  (Liv.  viii.  12)  was  therefore  that  no 
merely  formal  objection  should  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  deliberate  choice  of  the  Comitia 
Centuriata,  but  '*  ut  legum,  quae  comitiis  cen- 
turiatis ferrentur,  ante  initum  suffragium  patres 
auctores  fierent."  A  Lex  Maenia  early  in  the 
3rd  century  B.c.  (Cic.  Brut.  14,  55)  extended 
the  same  rule  to  elections. 

A  third  view,  which  has  found  some  support 
of  late,  is  that  put  forward  by  Peter  {Epochen  der 
VerfassungSf  Leipzig,  1841),  adopted  with  some 
modifications  by  Schwegler  (i^m.  Qesch,  ii.  155- 
173)  and  Walter  (Ritm.  Rechtsgesch.  L  §  23,  n. 
55, 56  ;  §  41,  n.  16  ;  §  66).  This  ascribes  a  double 
meaning  to  the  term,  assuming  both  in  elections 
and  in  laws  passed  by  the  centuries,  first  a  per- 
missive resolution  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  and 
then,  after  the  voting,  a  confirmatory  decree  on 
the  part  of  the  curies,  both  described  by  the 
same  term  patrum  auctoritas.  This  procedure 
was  then  followed  in  the  case  of  a  consul's 
election  by  the  Lex  Curiata  de  imperio,  proposed 
by  the  consul  himself.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  evidence  requiring  such  a  complicated 
hypothesis.  The  recorded  facts  are  well  ex* 
plained  by  Mommsen's  simpler  view. 

The  patrum  auctoritas  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Senatus  auctoritas  [S£NA- 
Tus].  [A  S.  W.] 

AUDITOTtlUM,  as  the  name  implies,  is 
any  place  for  hearing.  It  was  the  practice 
among  the  Romans  for  poets  and  orators  to  read 
their  compositions  to  their  friends,  who  were 
sometimes  called  the  auditorium  (PI  in.  Ep.  iv. 
7) ;  but  under  the  empire  the  word  was  applied 
to  a  court  of  justice.  Under  the  republic  the 
place  for  all  judicial  proceedings  was  the  Comi- 
tium  and  the  Forum  ("  ni  pagunt  in  comitio  aut 
in  foro  ante  meridiem  causam  conjicito  quum 
perorant  ambo  praesentes,"  Dirksen,  Uebersicht, 
&C.,  p.  725).  Under  the  empire,  the  Forum 
continued  to  be  the  place  wnere  magistrates 
and  judices  heard  civil  causes.  But  for 
the  sake  of  shelter  and  convenience,  it  became 
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a  practice  to  hold  coarts  in  the  Basilicae,  halls 
of  temples,  and  other  suitable  places  about 
the  Forum.  Such  enclosed  courts  were  called 
auditoria,  or  places  in  which  the  plaints  of 
litigants  were  heard.  The  effect  of  this  change 
was  that  courts  of  justice  were  less  frequented 
by  the  public  than  when  they  were  held  in  an 
open  space.  So  in  the  dialogue  de  Oratoribus 
(c.  39)  the  writer  observes  that  oratory  had  lost 
much  by  cases  being  generally  heard  in  atiditoria 
and  tabulcaria.  The  courts  of  the  provincial 
governors  were  not  always  open  to  the  public  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  (Cic.  Verr,  v.  11,  27).  Their 
courts  appear  to  have  been  held  at  a  later 
period,  either  in  the  hall  of  their  Praetorium  or 
in  the  open  Forum  (St.  John  xviii.  33,  six.  9-13 ; 
Acts  of  the  Apost.  xv.  23,  hxpoariipiov). 

The  emperors  at  6rst  sometimes  sat  in  the 
Forum,  but  thev  soon  gave  up  the  practice,  and 
only  exercised  justice  within  their  own  palace. 
The  place  where  the  court  sat  was  called  the 
auditorium  prmcipii  or  sacrum  auditorium.  The 
auditorium  principis  is  first  mentioned  in  reference 
to  M.  Aurelius,  and  afterwards  becomes  a  com- 
mon term  (Dig.  36,  tit.  1,  s.  22 ;  49,  tit.  9,  s.  1 ; 
Dio  Cass.  Ixxvi.  11 ;  Dig.  4,  tit.  4,  s.  18).  The 
praefectus  praetono  and  praefectus  wbij  who 
exercised  the  imperial  jurisdiction,  also  sat  in 
auditoria  (Dig.  12,  tit.  1,  s.  40  ;  23,  tit.  3,  s.  78, 
§  4).  The  imperial  court  of  justice  (auditorium 
prmcipis)  is  sometimes  distinguished  from  the 
imperial  administrative  council  (consistorium 
principis),  but  in  later  Roman  law  the  distinc- 
tion is  not  always  maintained. 

Under  the  later  empire,  judicial  proceedings 
were  carried  on  with  less  publicity. 

In  the  time  of  Diocletian,  the  auditorium  was 
also  called  secretarium.  In  a  constitution  of 
Constantine  the  two  words  were  used  as  equiva- 
■  lent  (Cod.  Th.  i.  tit.  16,  s.  6%  when  he  enacts 
that  both  criminal  and  civil  cases  should  be 
heard  openly  from  the  tribunal,  and  not  in  audi- 
toria  or  secretaria, 

Valentinianus  and  Yalens  allowed  causes  to  be 
heard  either  before  the  tribunal  or  in  the  secre' 
tarium ;  but  in  the  latter  the  doors  were  to  be 
left  open. 

From  the  5th  cent,  causes  were  exclusively 
heard  in  the  secretcuiwm  or  secretum.  The  public 
was  shut  off  by  cancelli  and  curtains  (vekt),  which 
in  exceptional  cases  were  drawn  aside  {levato 
veto  cognoscere,  Cod.  Theod.  vi.  tit.  13,  s.  9). 
Under  the  despotic  system  of  the  late  empire 
the  public  was  excluded  from  the  inner  Mecre- 
tariumy  but  persons  of  a  certain  rank  {honorati) 
and  those  invited  by  the  magistrate  were  ad- 
mitted to  it.  (Bethmonn-HoUweg,  Civil-Prozess, 
§  1470  [G.  L.]      [E.  A.  W.l 

AUGUR,  AUGURIUM ;  AtJSPEX,  AU8- 
PIC1UM.  Augur  or  auspex  meant  a  diviner 
by  birds,  but  came  in  course  of  time,  like  the 
Greek  ol»v6s,  to  be  applied  in  a  more  extended 
sense :  his  art  was  called  augurium  or  dtf^/ncmm. 
Plutarch  relates  that  t\ie  augures  were  oT^P^^^ 
termed  auspices  (Quaest.  JSom.  c.  72),  pd  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  this  m/*  *,^eot  »s 
Hartung  does  (Die  Religion  der  J^m^^^  roL  »• 
p.  99),  on  the  authority  of  Serw.  'V/^  Vere. 


Aen.  i.  402,  iU,  20).     The  aothorit  ^  (^^ 
is  farther  supported  by  the  fact  *?  Wiff^i^mn 
marriages    the  person    ^ho    Z^^^^^l  /*      the 
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marriages   the  person    who    |L 
diviner  of  ancient  timet  wis  cnif^^i 
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not  otijur.  (Cic.  ds  IHv,  L  16,  28.)  Rnbmo 
(BOmisch,  Ver/assung,  p.  45),  followed  by 
Momrosen  (Rom.  Staatsr.  \}  101,  note  2),  draws 
a  distinction  between  the  meaning  of  the  words 
auspex  and  augur^  though  believing  that  they 
were  used  to  indicate  the  same  person,  the 
former  referring  simply  to  the  observation  of 
the  signs,  aud  the  latter  to  the  interpretation  of 
them.  This  view  is  certainly  supported  by  the 
meaning  of  the  verbs  auspicari  and  augurari, 
ami  the  same  distinction  seems  to  prevail 
between  the  words  auspidum  and  augurium, 
when  they  are  used  together  (Cic  de  Nat.  Dew. 
ii.  3,  9),  though  they  are  often  applied  to  the 
same  signs.  The  word  auspex  was  supplanted 
by  augur,  but  the  scientific  term  for  the  observa- 
tion continued  on  the  contrary  to  be  auspicium, 
and  not  at^pirium.  The  etymology  of  auspex  is 
clear  enough  (from  avis,  and  the  root  spec),  bat 
that  of  augur  is  not  so  certain.  Some  ancient 
grammarians  derived  it  from  avis  and  gero 
(Festus,  8.  V.  augur ;  Serv.  ad  Verg.  Aen.  v.  523), 
in  support  of  which  we  may  mention  the  analogy 
of  au-spex  and  au-ceps,  and  the  ancient  forms 
auger  and  augeratus  quoted  by  Prisoian,  i.  6, 
§  36;  and  this  derivation  is  now  accepted  by 
Mommsen,  Marquardt,  Boncb^Leclercq,  and 
others.  Of  modem  suggestions  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  Aufrecht  and  Kirohhoff,  connecting 
the  word  with  the  Umbrian  uhtw  =  auctor  (c(. 
ius  est  augurum  cum  auctoritate  conjunctum,  Cic. 
de  Leg.  ii.  12,  31;  and  Nissen,  Das  Tempium, 
p.  5),  and  that  of  Vanidek,  from  avis  and  the 
root  gar  ^found  in  Sanscrit  and  in  yfif>vttP, 
garrire).  Fick,  and  apparently  Kuntze,  connect 
it  with  augeo  augustus  (cf.  ctugustum  augurium 
in  Ennius),  and  take  it  to  mean  *' assistant ;" 
while  Laifge  and  Br^l  see  in  the  word  the  root 
gush  (as  in  ^c^)  and  understand  by  it  ''an 
appredator."  By  Greek  writers  on  Roman  affun, 
the  augurs  are  called  aXiyovpes,  oismmm^Km, 
ok»vo<rK6Tot,  oUeyiared^  olmvopJamis,  ol  ^ 
oUtvols  Uptis, 

In  the  most  antient  times,  no  transaction  took 
place,  either  of  a  private  or  a  public  nature,  with- 
out consulting  the  auspices,  and  hence  we  find  the 
question  asked  in  a  well-known  passage  of  Uvy 
(vi.  41, 4),  **  Auspiciis  banc  urbem  conditam  ease, 
auspicils  bello  ac  pace,  domi  militiaeque  omnia 
geri,  quia  est,  qui  ignoret  ?  "  But  the  private 
augur  seems  to  have  fallen  into  contempt. 
Thus  Cicero,  while  arguing  in  favour  of  divina- 
tion in  general,  follows  Ennius  in  classing  the 
Mareus  augur  with  other  impostors  (de  Div. 
i.  58,  132) ;  and  of  the  auspices  at  weddings  he 
says  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  such  in  anything 
but  name  (i.  16,  .28). 

The  public  augurs,  on  the  contrary  (in  fall) 
ttugures  publid  popuii  Bomani  Quiritium,  Orelli, 
Inscr.  2130,  &c.),  are  of  great  importance  in 
Roman  political  history,  and  formed  a  collegium. 
But  before  tracing  their  history  we  will  inquire 
what  the  auspices  were. 

All  the  nations  of  antiquity  were  impressed 
with  the  firm  belief,  that  the  will  of  the  gods 
and  future  events  were  revealed  to  men  by 
certain  signs,  which  were  sent  by  the  gods  u 
marks  of  their  favour  to  their  sincere  wor- 
shippers. Hence  the  arguments  of  the  Stoics, 
that  if  there  are  gods  they  care  for  men,  and  that 
,  if  they  care  for  men  they  must  send  them  sign* 
i  of  their  will  (Qc.  de  Leg.  ii.  13,  32),  expressed 
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80  oompletelj  the  popular  belief,  that  whoerer 

questioxKd  it  would  hare  been  looked  upon  in 

no  other  light  than  an  atheiit.     Bat  while  all 

i»tions  sought  to  become  acquainted  with  the 

will  of  the  gods  by  rarious  modes,  which  gave 

rise  to  innumerable  kinds  of  divination,  there 

arose  in  each  separate  nation  a  sort  of  national 

belief  that  the  particular  gods,  who  watched 

«T«r  them,  revealed  the  future  to  them  in  a 

distinct    and    peculiar    manner.     Hence    each 

people  possessed  a  national  /uunuc^  or  divinaiio^ 

which  was  supported  by  the  laws  and  institu- 

tioss  of  the  state,  and  was  guarded  from  mixture 

with  foreign  elements  by  stringent  enactments. 

Thns  the  Romans  looked  upon  astrology  and  the 

whoie    prophetic  art  of  the  Chaidaeans  as  a 

dasgeroos  innovation ;  they  paid  little  attention 

to  dreams,  and  hardly  any  to  inspired  prophets 

aad  seers.     On  the  contrary,  in  common  with 

their  kindred  races  in  Central  Italy  and  with 

the  Etmscana,  they  attached  much  importance 

to  extraordinary  appearances  in  nature — pro- 

^i^ia,     Hiey  endeavoured  to  learn  the  future, 

especially  in  war,  by  consulting  the  entrails  of 

victims  ;  they  laid  great  stress  upon  favourable 

«r  unfaTonrable  omina,  and  in  times  of  danger 

aad  difficnJty  were  accustomed  to  consult  the 

Sibrlline  books,  which  they  had  received  from 

the  Greeks :  but  the  mode  of  divination,  which 

was  peculiar  to  them  and  essentially  national, 

eoansted  in  those  signs  included  under  the  name 

«f  <nupicia.     The  observation  of  the  auspices 

was,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of 

the  ancient   writers,  more  ancient  even  than 

Kome  itself^  which  is  constantly  represented  as 

f4«nded  under  the  sanction  of  the  auspices,  and 

the  use  of  them  is  therefore  associated  with  the 

Latins,  or  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

There  seems  therefore  no  reason  to  assign  to 

thcna    an    Etruscan    origin,  as  many    modern 

writers  are  inclined  to  do,   while    there    are 

several  fiicts  pointing  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 

Cicero,  who  was  himself  an  augur,  in  his  work 

^  Divinaticme,  constantly  appeals  to  the  striking 

didereaoe  between  the  auspicia  and  the  Etruscan 

systeoB  of  divination ;  and,  while  he  frequently 

SMntions  other  nations,  which  paid  attention  to 

the  flight  of  birds  as  intimations  of  the  divine 

will,  he  never  once  mentions  this  practice  as  in 

existence   among   the  Etruscans  (Cic.  de  Div. 

L  41,  92.  93,  ii.  35, 75 ;  de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  4,  11). 

Hie  belief,  that'  the  flight  of  birds  gave  some 

intimation  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  seems  to  have 

been  prevalent  among  many  nations  of  antiquity, 

«ad  was  common  to  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the 

Botnans;    but  it  was  only  among  the  latter 

people  that  it  was  reduced  to  n  complete  system, 

governed  by  fixed  rules,  and  handed  down  from 

generation  to  generation.    In  Greece,  the  oracles 

rapplanted  the  birds,  and  the  future  was  learnt 

ftosn.  Apollo  and  other  gods,  rarely  from  2^us, 

who  possessed  very  few  oracles  in  Greece.    The 

contrary  was  the  case  at  Rome:  it  was  from 

Jupiter  mainly  that  the  future  was  learnt,  and 

the    birds  were    regarded   as   his   messengers. 

(jIms  inUrmvadiae  Jovis^   Cic  de  Div,  ii.  34, 

T2 ;    Int^rprete$  Jovis    optkni   maximi  pMici 

augure$^  Cic  de  Leg,  ii.  8,  20) ;  though  other 

divinities,  snch  asTiberinus  and  some  river-gods 

(Cic  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  20,  52),  and  even  the 

]f  anes  (Festns,  s.  r.  Maiieey,  were  invoked  by 

the  sbserrer.    When  a  whole  series  of  gods  was 
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invoked,  it  was  called  precaiio  maxima.  It  must 
be  remarked  in  general  that  the  Homan  auspices 
were  essentially  of  a  practical  nature ;  they 
gave  no  information  respecting  the  course  of 
future  events,  they  did  not  inform  men  w?ujit 
fjoas  to  happen  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  33,  70),  but 
simply  taught  them  tohether  they  were  to  do  or 
not  to  do  the  matter  purposed ;  they  assigned  no 
reason  for  the  decision  of  Jupiter, — they  simply 
announced,  yes  or  no. 

The  science  or  system  of  the  augurs  (disciplina 
or  iu8  a%tgurum\  of  which  they  were  the  skilled 
interpreters  (pi^i  prudentes\  bound  to  observe 
its  rules  (Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  8,  20),  was  in  early 
times  reduced  to  a  documentary  form  (libri 
aiigitrum)f  comprising,  besides  the  minute  for- 
malities of  the  ceremonial  to  be  observed,  and 
no  doubt  the  whole  theoretical  part  of  augural 
science,  which  appear  to  have  been  contained  in 
what  were  called  the  libri  reconditi  (Cic.  dc 
Dom.  15,  39),  also  records  (commentariiy  Cic.  de 
Div.  ii.  18,  42 ;  cf.  Marquardt,  Rdm.  Staatsv.  iii. 
288),  which  consisted  of  judgments  (responsa  or 
decretay  Cic.  do  Dom.  15,  40;  de  Div.  ii.  35,  73), 
when  any  matter  was  referred  by  the  senate 
to  the  college  of  augurs.  Much  interesting 
historical  information  was  contained  in  these 
records.  Fuilher,  the  college  of  augurs,  like 
other  colleges,  had  lists  (fasti)  of  its  members 
(a  specimen  is  given  in  C.  I.  L.  vi.  1976). 
The  secrecy  of  these  documents  was  guarded  by 
an  oath  tendered  to  the  members  of  the  college 
(Plut.  Q\Me9t.  Rom.  99).  But  augural  law, 
just  as  civil  law,  could  not  always  remain  a 
mystery;  and  the  manuals,  which  it  became 
necessary  to  draw  up,  were  in  course  of  time 
divulged,  until  the  subject  became  a  favourite 
one  with  the  antiquarian  writers  of  the  last 
century  of  the  republic  Thus  Cicero,  in  his 
philosophical  treatise  on  Divinatio  in  general, 
repeatedly  draws  his  instances  from  the  dfi5- 
ciplina  of  the  augurs. 

The  words  augunum  and  auspiciwn  came  to  be 
used  in  course  of  time  to  signify  the  observation 
of  various  kinds  of  signs.  They  were  divided 
into  live  sorts :  ex  caeloj  ex  avilms,  ex  tripudiis, 
ex  quadrupedilnuy  ex  dirts  (Festus,  s.  v.  quinque 
genera).  Strictly  speaking,  the  last  three  of 
these  formed  no  part  of  the  auspices. 

These  signs  were  either  impetrita  or  impetra- 
tiva — that  is,  specified  by  the  person  who  con- 
sulted the  will  of  Jupiter  when  he  began  to  take 
observations ;  or  oblativa, — that  is,  not  specified 
nor  expected  by  him  beforehand,  and  therefore 
so  far  unfavourable.  The  auspicia  ex  dirH 
always  belonged  to  the  class  of  oblativa.  The 
specification  of  the  impetrita  was  called  legum 
dictio.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  ii.  702,  iii.  89,  vi.  190, 
xii.  246,  259;  Plant.  Asin.  ii.  1,  11.)  A  few 
words  must  be  said  on  each  of  these  five  kinds  of 
augury. 

1.  Ex  caelo.  This  included  the  observation  of 
the  various  kinds  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  most  important,  maximum 
auspiciumy  especially  in  a  clear  sky.  (Verg. 
Aen.  ix.  630;  Serv.  ad  Verg.  Aen.  ii.  693;  Cic 
de  Div.  ii.  18,  43,  &c ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Caelestia.) 
In  interpreting  this,  as  well  as  other  signs,  the 
Italian,  unlike  the  Greek,  regarded  those  from 
the  lefl  as  lucky,  those  from  the  right  as  un- 
lucky ;  for  while  both  regarded  the  east  as  the 
lucky  side,  the    Italian  faced   south  and  the 
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Greek  faced  north.  Lightning  or  thunder 
suspended  the  oomitia  for  the  day  (Cic  /.  c. ;  Dio 
Cass,  zzxviii.  13);  and  as  it  remained  a  fixed 
principle  with  the  Romans  to  repose  trust  in 
announcements  touching  the  auspices  made  by' 
those  who  had  the  right  of  talcing  them  (cf. 
Liv.  X.  40,  11;  xxxriii.  48,  14;  PHn.  ff.  N. 
xxyiiL  §  17),  when  the  belief  in  the  auspices 
decayed,  this  mode  of  augury  became  a  political 
engine  for  causing  delay ;  further,  as  being  the 
most  important  species  of  augury,  it  was  re- 
tained as  the  one  formally  used  on  the  occasion 
of  a  magistrate  entering  upon  office  (Cic.  de  Div. 
n.  35,  73) ;  and  in  Cicero's  time  and  later  the 
caelestia  were  the  only  auapicia  in^^etrativa  used 
in  the  city  (Mommsen,  Udm.  Staatsr,  i.'  78). 
The  transition  from  the  old  system  of  augury  to 
the  new  system,  wherein  only  caelestia  and 
puliaria  were  used,  Kuntze  {Prol,  zwGeschichie 
EomSy  p.  92)  places  in  the  Punic  Wars,  and 
supposes  M.  Marcellus,  who  was  optimui  augur 
(Cic  dc  Div,  ii.  36,  77),  to  hare  been  in  a  great 
measure  instrumental  in  bringing  this  about. 

2.  Ux  avAus.  It  was  only  a  few  birds  which 
could  give  auguriesamong  the  Romans  (Cic  de  Div. 
IL  36,  76).  They  were  diyided  into  two  classes : 
Oscm^s,  those  which,  gave  auguries  by  singing  or 
their  voice,  and  AliteSy  those  which  gave  auguries 
by  their  flight  (Festus,  s.  v.  Oacinet),  To  the 
former  class  belonged  the  raven  (corvus)  and  the 
crow  (comix),  the  first  of  these  giving  a  favour- 
able omen  (ausptdum  ratum)  when  it  appeared 
on  the  right,  the  latter  on  the  contrary,  when 
it  was  seen  on  the  left  (Plant.  Asin,  ii.  1,  12 ; 
Cic  de  Div,  i.  39,  85) ;  likewise  the  owl  (noctua, 
Festus,  s.  V.  Oacines),  To  the  ones  alites  belonged 
first  of  all  the  eagle  (aquUa\  who  is  called  pre- 
eminently the  bird  of  Jupiter  (/om's  alea)^  and 
next  the  vulture  (mdtwr) ;  and  with  these  two 
the  unit  sanqucUis  (also  called  oaaifraga,  which 
was  sacred  to  Sancus),  the  tmtmuuiua,  and  huteo 
are  probably  also  to  be  classed.  (Comp.  Verg. 
Aen.  I  394 ;  Liv.  i.  7,  34,  xli.  13 ;  Festus,  s.  v. 
tangmiis;  Plin.  H,  N,  x.  §  20.)  Some  birds 
were  included  both  among  the  09cine9  and  the 
cditee :  such  were  the  picus  Martina  and  Feronius, 
and  the  parra  (Plin.  ^T.  iV.  x.  §  40 ;  Hor.  Cctrm. 
iii.  27,  1, 15 ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Oscinwn  tripudium\ 
which  belonged  to  Vesta  (Nonius,  518,  27). 
Some  birds  by  their  mere  appearance  foreboded 
Ul,  as  the  bubo,  spmtumix  (Plin.  ff,  N.  z.  34-^7), 
and  some  again  were  birds  of  omen  only  to 
particular  classes  of  events  or  people :  e,g,  the 
aegithus  for  weddings  and  agriculture  (t&.  x.  21), 
the  swan  for  mariners,  and  the  dove  for  kings 
(Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  393).  These  were  the  principal 
birds  consulted  in  the  auspices.  There  were 
considerable  varieties  of  omen  according  to  the 
note  of  the  oscine$  or  the  place  from  which  they 
uttered  the  note;  and  similarly  among  the 
aiitee,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  flight, 
especially  the  height :  hence  the  division  of 
praepetes  and  inferae  (Gell.  vi.  6).  Other 
peculiarities  also  of  their  appeaTfti^^  were 
ominous,  such  as  teanng  theiQ»^lve8  (Festus, 
8.  V.  Voisgram;  Stat.  TAeb,  iij  ^IS).  There 
were  rery  great  minutiae,  shJ  g  the  nine 
different  notes  of  the  owl  (Pli^T^  ^^  x.  §  39), 
but  thev  need  not  be  touched^*  /r  >^hen  the 
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were  called  alterae,  arculae,  diviae,  inebrae, 
remotes  (see  Festus,  s.  vo.),  damatoriaej  pre 
Mbitoriae^  (Plin.  ff.  N.  x.  §  37).  The  technical 
term  for  all  the  observations  agreeing  was 
conaensio  (Serv.  ad  Aen,  iii.  60).  It  has  been 
noticed  that  the  Romans  in  their  augury, 
unlike  the  Etruscans,  did  not  let  birds  loose, 
but  always  waited  for  them  to  appear  (Bouch^ 
Lecleroq,  ap,  D.  and  S.  i.  555).  This  form  of 
divination,  to  which  the  ancient  Romans,  like 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Central  Italy,  con- 
stantly had  recourse,  was  cast  into  the  shade  by 
haruspicina,  which  was  itself  (ailing  out  of  use 
in  Cicero's  days  (deDiv.  L  16,  28). 

3.  Ex  tripudiie.    These  auspices  were  taken 
from  the  feeding  of  chickens,  and  were  especially 
employed  on  military  expeditions.    It  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  augurs  that  any  bird  could  giro 
a  tripudium  (Cic  de  Div.  iL  35,  73) ;  but  it  be- 
came the  practice  in  later  times  to  employ  only 
chickens  Ipulli)  for  the  purpose,  owing  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  signs  affbnied  by  them,  and 
the  greater  rapidity  and  convenience  by  which 
such  signs  could  be  obtained.     They  are  also 
called  auepicia  puUaria  (Serv.  ad  Am.  vi.  198). 
It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  kind  of 
augury  was  used  in  civil  concerns.    There  is  no 
really  clear  instance  to  support  the  view  that 
they  were  (Mommsen,  op,  cit,  L*  82,  note  2), 
though  Servius  (/.  c)  savs,  MomatU  mori$  erat 
in  amitiis  agendis  et  in  Oellie  gerendia  puliaria 
captare  auguria.    The  chickens  were  kept  in  & 
csige,  under  care  of  a  person  caUed  puUarm ; 
and  when  the  auspices  were  to  be  taken,  the 
pullarius  opened  the   cage   and  threw  to  the 
chickens  pulse  or  a  kind  of  soft  cake.    If  they 
refused  to  come  out  or  to  eat,  or  uttered  a 
cry  (pocinerent),  or  beat  their  wings,  or  flew 
away,  the  signs  were  considered  unfavourable 
(Liv.  X.  40, 4 ;  Val.  Max.  i.  4,  §  3).   On  the  con- 
trary, if  they  ate  greedily,  so  that  something  fell 
from  their  mouth  and  struck  the  earth,  it  wss 
called  tripudium  aoiiatimum  (pripudium,  originally 
the  triple  beat  of  the  foot  in  religious  dances ; 
aoliaiimum  =  perfect.    Fest.  a.  v.     For  ancient 
derivation,  see  Cic  de  Div,  ii.  34,  72),  and  was 
held  to  be  a  favourable  sign.   Two  other  kinds  of 
tripudia  are  mentioned  by  Festus, — ^the  tripudiu»      \ 
oacinum,  from  the  cry  of  birds,  and  aonivimnf 
from  the  sound  of  the  pulse  falling  to  the 
ground :  in  what  respects  the  latter  differed  from 
the  tripudium  aoliaHmum,  we  are  not  informed. 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  vi.  6, 3 ;  see  also  Festus,  s.  w.  puis, 
tripudium,  oacinwn   tripudium,)     The  puUarH 
appear  to  have  trenched  on  the  functions  of  the 
augurs,  being  even  employed  aervare  de  caeh  for 
magistrates  (Cic  de  Div,  ii.  35,  74 ;  ad  Fam,  x. 
12,  3>    They  could  secure  a  favourable  omen 

by  starving  the  chickens  or  giving  them  crun- 
bling  food  (Cic  deDio.iL  35,  73 ;  Festus,  s.  v. 
puis). 

4.  Ex  quadrupedifua.  Auguries  could  also  be 
taken  from  four-footed  animus  and  reptiles,  snd 
were  called  pedeatriaauapicia ;  but  these  formed 
no  part  of  the  original  science  of  the  augun, 
and  were  never  employed  by  them  in  taking 
auspices  on  behalf  of  the  state,  or  in  the  ^^^^ 
of  their  art  properly  so  called.  They  must  be 
looked  upon  simply  as  a  mode  of  private  dinia- 
tion,  which  was  naturally  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  augurs,  and  seems  by  them  to  hare 
been  reduced  to  a  kind  of  system.    Thus  we  •*• 
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told  UiAt  when  a  fox,  a  wolf,  a  lerpent,  a  horse, 
a  do^  or  any  other  kind  of  qoadraped  ran  acroM 
a  penoa'c  path  or  appeared  in  an  tmiisiial  place, 
it  formed  an  aognrj.  (See,  e^.  Hor.  Carm.  iii. 
37.)  The  jwig4  auspiciwn  (Le,  earn  jnnctom 
jsmentom  atercna  fkdt)  belonged  to  tnii  cUm 
of  anguiea,  which  we  generally  meet  with 
under  the  head  of  Mativa  (Cic  de  Din.  ii.  36, 
77 ;  Feet.  a.  y.  JMgn  autpidvm  ;  Serr.  ad  Verg. 
Am.m,  537). 

5.  £x  dirtMy  80.  iignis.    Under  thii  head  waa 
iBclvded  ererj  kind  of  angnry  which  does  not 
fidl  under  any  of  the  four  cliiifi  mentioned 
aboTc,  auch   as  sneesing,  stumbling,  and  any 
oCber  aceadeut  or  noise  {dirae  obtirepenies),  how- 
erer  trifling,  snch  as  anything  &lling  in  the 
temple   (paduca  ttuspicid)^  which  was  held  to 
break   the  silmfiiioi  (Serr.  ad  Aen,  iy.  453; 
PUzk.  A  JT.  yiiL  {  223).     But  such  signs  could 
mmlj  be  oooaidered  as  ill  omens  when  in  obyions 
coanexion  with  the  matter  in  hand,  and  if  they 
woe  distinctly  heard  by  the  obsenrer.    Hence 
deyioea   were   adopted  so  that    no   ill-omened 
Maud   abould   be    heard,  snch   as    blowing   a 
trumpet  during  the  sacrifice  (Plin.  ff,  N,  xxyiii. 
§  11).   Whether  certain  signs  were  ill-omened  or 
net  was  often  refisrred  to  the  pomUfioes^  in  later 
tbnes  to  the  Sibylline  books  or  the  hanupicei 
(Jfommaen,  op.  c£^.  i.'  84).    There  was  an  im- 
portant augury  of  this  kind  connected  with  the 
army  in  early  times,  called  ex  acumimbuSy  from 
ebo^yation  of  the  points  of  the  weapons  of  the 
■azahalled  army;    but  it  fell  into  disuse   as 
early  as  the    ^me   of   H.   Bfarcellns  in    the 
Hannibalic  War  (Gc  de Div.  ii.  36,  77;  de  Nat. 
Dear.  ii.  3,  9).     Again  the  comitia  were  post- 
poned if  anyone  present  was  seized  with  an 
raSeptic  fit   (hence   called  moHnu  comUudU). 
Under  the  head  of  durae  may  also  come  what 
Fcstus  calls  piactdaria  auapioia^  such  as  when 
the  yictim  escaped  from  the  altar  or  moaned 
when  struck,  or  fell  on  some  other  part  of  the 
body  than  was  right. 

like  ordinary  manner  of  taking  the  auspices, 
properly  so  called  (i.e.  ex  caelo  and  ex  a^btui), 
was  as  Urilows : — ^The  person  who  was  to  take 
them  first  marked  out  with  a  wand  [Lmnm],  as 
he  looked  towards  the  sonth,  a  diyision  in  the 
heayiins  called  templwn  iit  ieecwn  (the  latter 
term  was  applied  to  any  rustic  place  sacred  to  a 
diyiaity,  Yarr.  X.  L,  yu.  2,  82^  within  which 
he  i&teiided  to  make  his  obsenrations  between 
midnight  and  daybreak.  For  full  details  on  the 
Bonuui  iemplhemf  reference  is  made  to  Templux 
and  to  Missen's  special  work  Das  Templwn, 
Xhm  auspices  had  to  be  taken  on  the  day  of  the 
business  in  question,  and  it  was  conyenient  that 
they  should  be  taken  before  the  bosiness-day 
ssmwsnced  This  special  time  was  generally 
the  one  obsenred  for  taking  the  auspices  in 
ctyil  affiurs ;  but  of  course  on  a  campaign  it 
eould  not  be  obsenred  for  taking  the  auspices 
aeeessary  on  the  passing  of  a  stream  (cnupicia 
peremma)  and  outer  imlitary  auspices.  The 
station  where  he  was  to  take  the  auspices 
was  also  separated  {effari  looa)  by  a  solemn 
fimnnla  (cmtoeptU  verbis^  which  yaried  on 
difierent  oceasions,  from  the  rest  of  the  land, 
and  was  likewise  called  temphtm  or  tesctan. 
Ha  then  proessded  to  pitch  his  tent  in  it 
(teftsmociilKDi  capere\  and  this  again  was 
«alkd  timplnm,  or  more  accurately  ten^wn 
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minus  ;  for  templum,  as  Senrius  tells  us  (ad  Aen, 
iy.  200X  is  applied  not  merely  to  a  space  which 
could  be  enclosed,  but  also  to  one  actually 
enclosed.  If  for  any  reason  the  first  tabema- 
culum  was  unfayourable,  a  second  one  was 
chosen :  but  if  it  likewise  was  un£syourable,  the 
first  was  returned  to  (Senr.  on  Aen.  iL  178). 
There  was  one  opening  in  the  front  part  (antha 
pars)  of  the  tent.  Thb  opening  usually  faced 
the  south  (Yarr.  L.  L.  yiL  7) ;  though  in  the 
inauguration  of  persons  and  places  it  appears 
that  the  augur  looked  towards  the  east  (Liy.  i. 
18,  6) :  cf.  Nissen,  Das  Templwn^  p.  172,  who 
considers  the  easterly  aspect  the  more  usual 
one.  The  buildings  in  which  the  senate  met, 
such  as  the  Curia  Hostilia  Pompeia  or  Julia,  had 
likewise  to  be  consecrated  by  the  augurs  and 
made  into  templa;  for  this  term  does  not  by 
any  means  apply  to  all  the  sacred  buildings  of 
the  gods  (Yarr.  ap.  Cell.  xiy.  7,  7) :  cf.  Monun- 
sen,  op.  cit.  i.'  100,  note  4.  Within  the  walb  of 
Rome,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  within  the 
pomoerium,  there  was  no  occasion  to  select  a  spot 
and  pitch  a  tent  on  it,  as  there  was  a  place  on  the 
Arx  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  called 
Auguraculum,  which  had  been  consecrated  once 
for  all  for  this  purpose  (Festus,  s.  y.  Auguro' 
culum;  comp.  Liy.  i.  18,  6;  Cic  de  Off.  iii.  16, 
66).  In  like  manner  there  was  in  eyery  Roman 
camp  a  place  called  augwate  (Tac  ilna.  ii.  13, 
xy.  30),  which  answered  the  same  purpose ;  but 
on  all  other  occasions  a  place  had  to  be  conse* 
crated  and  a  tent  to  be  pitched,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  when  the  Comitia 
Centuriata  were  to  be  held.  The  spot  where 
the  auspices  were  taken  had  always  to  be 
Roman  land.  From  the  point  of  yiew  of  the 
auspices  there  were  fiye  sorts  of  land— Roman, 
Gabine,  foreign,  hostile,  and  doubtful  (Yarr. 
L,  L.  y.  33)1  Accordingly,  when  it  was 
neoessary  to  take  the  auspices  in  any  of  the 
four  latter  kinds  of  land,  a  tract  had  to  be 
considered  as  Roman  and  inaugurated  as  such 
(Senr.  ad  Aen.  ii.  178;  Dio  Cass.  xli.  43;  Liy. 
xxyii.  29,  5).  The  person  who  was  then 
taking  the  auspices  proceeded  to  specify  the  signs 
for  which  he  was  watching  (legum  dictiOy  Senr. 
ad  Aen.  iii  89X  and  the  period  of  time  during 
which  he  would  watch,  the  most  important 
moment  at  the  end  being  called  tempesius 
(=  stqtremum  augurii  iempusy  Yarr.  Z»  L.  7, 
§  51),  and,  seated  (Sery.  ad  Aen.  ix.  4 ;  Plut. 
Marc  5)  in  a  chair,  waited  for  the  fayourable 
signs  to  appear ;  but  it  was  necessary  during 
this  time  that  there  should  be  no  interrup-* 
tion  of  any  kind  whatsoeyer  {mlentiunC^y  and 
hence  the  word  sUenthan  waA  used  in  a  more 
extended  sense  to  signify  the  absence  of  eyery- 
thing  that  was  faulty.  Though  the  watcher 
especially  took  note  of  what  he  perceived  him- 
self yet  he  at  times  asked  bystanders  or  others 
to  assist  him  in  watching  for  signs;  and  in 
later  times  it  was  usual  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
assertion  of  the  assistant  that  the  required  sign 
had  been  seen  (Cic  de  Div.  ii.  34,  72 ;  35,  75). 
Those  who  were  asked  to  assist  in  the  augury 
(in  auspicio  esse)  were  sometimes  augurs,  but 
not  necessarily  so.  The  formula  by  which  the 
request  was  made  and  the  assent  given  is 
recorded  by  Cioera  (de  Div.  ii.  34,  71.  72).  But 
the  magistrate  was  no  more  bound  to  pay 
attention  to  what  these  assistants  reported,  thaa 
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1)6  was  to  obey  the  advice  of  his  consilium 
(Hommsen,  op.  ciL  i.*  102)  ;  still,  according  to 
ancient  law,  anyone  who  disobeyed  a  decree  of 
tJie  augurs  was  guilty  of  a  capital  offence  (Cic. 
dc  Leg.  ii.  8,  21 ;  12,  31).  Everything  which 
rendered  the  auspices  invalid  was  called  vititan 
(see  Festus,  s.  y.  silentio  surgere),  and  hence  we 
constantly  read  in  Livy  and  other  writers  of  vitio 
magistratus  creati,  viUo  lei  lata,  &c.  A  euphem- 
istic phrase  was  causa  est  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  rii.  141 ; 
ix.  630).  The  watching  for  the  auspices  was 
called  spectio  or  servare  de  coelo,  the  declaration 
(*f  what  was  observed  nuntkitio  or  cbnuntiaUo 
(vide  infra).  If  the  signs  were  unfavourable, 
the  nimtiatio  of  the  augur  was  expressed  in  the 
form  alio  die,  by  which  the  business  in  hand, 
whether  the  holding  of  the  oomitia  or  anything 
else,  was  entirely  stopped  (Cic  de  Leg.  ii.  12, 
30).  For  ancient  descriptions  of  the  process,  see 
Liy.  i.  18;  Stat.  TJutb.  iii.  459  ff. ;  and  Sabidius, 
ap.  Mommsen,  op.  cit.  i.*  81,  note  5. 

Having  explained  what  the  auspices  were  and 
how  they  were  taben,  we  have  now  to  determine 
who  had  the  power  of  taking  them.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  certain  that  in  ancient  times  no  one  but 
a  patrician  could  take  the  auspices,  and  that  a 
plebeian  had  no  power  of  doing  so.  The  gods  of 
the  Roman  state  were  the  gods  of  the  patricians 
alone,  and  it  was  consequently  regarded  as  an  act 
of  profanation  for  any  plebeian  to  attempt  to  in- 
terpret the  will  of  these  gods.  Hence  the  posses- 
sion of  the  auspices  (habere  auapicia)  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  prerogatives  of  the  patricians ; 
they  are  said  to  be  penes  patres,  and  are  called 
auspicia  patrum.  It  is  closely  connected  with 
the  possession  of  a  gens ;  and  accordingly  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  patres  means  the  whole 
body  of  patricians  (see  Li  v.  iv.  2,  5 ;  6,  2 ;  vi. 
41,  6 ;  X.  8,  9 ;  and  Weissenborn,  ad  loc.).  It 
would  further  appear  that  every  patrician  might 
take  the  auspices ;  but  here  a  distinction  is  to  be 
observed.  It  hasalready  beenremarked  that  in  tlie 
most  ancient  times  no  transaction,  whether  private 
or  public,  was  performed  without  consulting  the 
auspices  (nisi  attspicato,  ne  privatim  quidem,  Cic. 
deDiv,  i.  16, 28 ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  §  1) ;  and  hence 
arose  the  distinction  ef  auspicia  privata  and 
€MSpieia  pubiica.  Of  the  privata  auspicia  we 
know  little,  but  probably  they  were  similar  to 
the  pubiica,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  story  about 
Attus  Nayius  in  Cicero  (de  Div.  i.  17);  cf. 
Mommsen,  op.  cit.  i.'  85,  note  4.  One  of  the 
most  frequent  occasions  on  which  the  auspicia 
privatd  were  taken,  was  in  case  of  a  marriage 
(Cic,  VaL  Max.,  II,  cc) ;  and  hence  after  private 
auspices  had  become  entirely  disused,  the  Romans, 
in  accordance  with  their  usual  love  of  preserving 
ancient  forms,  were  accustomed  in  later  times  to 
employ  auspices  in  marriage,  who,  however,  acted 
only  as  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  to  witness  the 
payment  of  the  dowry  and  to  superintend  the 
yarious  rites  of  the  marriage  (Plaut.  Cas.  prol. 
85 ;  Suet.  Claud.  26 ;  Tac  Ann,  xi.  27).  The 
employment  of  the  auspices  at  marriages  was  one 
great  argument  used  by  the  patricians  against 
connvbtum  between  themselves  and  the  plebeians, 
as  it  would  occasion,  they  urged,  pertuf^^^"*^"^ 
auspiciorum  publicorum  prioatorutnque  (P^'  '^* 
2, 5).  The  possession  of  these  private  ft«»»P*^  *' 
expressed  in  another  passage  of  Lj^  ,  priwutim 
auspicia  habere  (Lir.  vi.  41,  6).  l/.  v.^tf  these 
private  auspices,    it  yrould   tipJs  ^^^  *-at   any 
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patrician  was  employed  who  knew  how  to  form 
templa  and  was  acquainted  with  the  art  of  augury, 
and  was  therefore  called  auspex  or  augur :  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  necessary  nor  usual 
in  such  cases  to  have  recourse  to  the  public 
augurs,  the  members  of  the  collegium,  who  are 
therefore  frequently  called  augwes publici,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  priyate  augurs.  (Cic.  ds 
Lfg.  ii.  8, 20  ;  adFam,  vi.  6, 6 ;  Festus,  s.  v.  quin- 
que  genera,^  The  case,  however,  was  yery  different 
with  respect  to  the  auspicia  ptMica,  generally 
called  auspicia  simply,  or  those  which  concerned 
the  state.    The  latter  could  only  be  taken  by 
^e  persons  who  represented  the  state,  and  who 
acted  as  mediators  between  the  gods  and  the 
state ;  for  though  all  the  patricians  were  eligible 
for  taking  the  auspices,  yet  it  was  only  the 
magistrates  who  were  in   actual   possession  of 
them.      The  magistrates  were   the   mediators 
between   the  people   and  both  god  and  man; 
hence   their  authority  was   represented  in  the 
fullest  terms  by  auspiciutn  imperiumque  (Liv.  xl. 
52,  5);  cf.  Mommsen,  op.  cit,  i.*  73.    As  long 
as  there  were    any   patrician  magistrates,  the 
auspices  were  exclusively  in  their  hands  (Cic 
Ep.  ad  Brut.  i.  5,  4) ;  on  tlieir  entrance  upon 
office,  they  received  the   auspices   (accipiAant 
auspicia,  Cic  de  Div.  ii.  36,  76);   while  their 
office  Isisted,  they  were  in  possession  of  them 
(h<jM)ant  or  erant  eonun  auspida,  Gell.  xiii.  15); 
and  at  the  expiration  of  their  office,  they  laid 
them  down  (pon^nt  auspicia,  Cic  de  Nut.  Deer. 
ii.  3,  9).   In  case,  however,  there  was  no  patrician 
magistrate,  the  auspices  became  vested  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  patricians,  which  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  auspicia  ad  patres  redetud 
(Cic  Ep.  ad  Brut,  i.  5,  4).    Thb  happened  in  the 
kingly  period  on  the  demise  of  a  king,  and  the 
patricians  then   chose   an   interrex,  who  was 
therefore  invested  by  them  with  the  right  of 
taking  the  auspices,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
mediate  between  the  gods  and  the  state  in  the 
election  of  a  new  king.   In  like  manner  in  the  re- 
publican  period,  when  it  was  believed  that  there^ 
had  been  something  faulty  (vitiwn)  in  the  auspices 
in  the  election  of  the  consuls,  and  they  were 
obliged  in  consequence  to  resign  their  office,  the 
auspices  returned  to  the  whole  body  of  the  patri- 
cians, who  had  recourse  to  an  interregnum  for 
the  renewal  of  the  auspices,  and  for  handing  them 
over  in  a  perfect  state  to  the  new  magistrates. 
For  this  the  technical  expression  is  renooare 
auspicia  (Lir.  y.  31,  7 ;  vi.  5,  6).    This  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  repetere  auspicia,  said  of  a 
general   who  had  taken   faulty  omens   before 
setting  out,  and  had  to  return  to  Rome  to  renew 
them  (Liv.    viii.     30,    2,    and    Weissenborn), 
though  this  term  is  once  applied  (Uy.  v.  17t  3) 
to  what  is  more  strictly  renovcUio(Bee  Mommsen, 
op.  cit.  i.«  88,  96).    If  a  magistrate  was  declared 
faultily  elected  owing  to  the  auspices,  he  hadto 
submit  to  the  decree  and  resign  (vitiofacti  aWi- 
carunt  is  the  regular  formula),  and  they  ooold 
not  conduct  the  new  elections,  nor  were  they 
eligible  themselves  for  re-election.    There  are 
numerous  examples   in   Livy:    e,g,  vi.  38,  »? 
viii.  15,  6.     In  the  case  of  the  resignation  oi 
the  tribunes  in  Liv.  x.  47,  1,  it  is  hard  to  know 
who  could  have  elected  the  new  tribunes,  as  ta« 
plebeians   had  nothing  corresponding  to  toe 
patrician  interregnum  (see  Weiss,  ad  toe.)-  /* 
the  magUtrate  refused  to  resign,  heoonldxwt  D» 
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{breed  to  do  so  by  the  people,  r..7.  Flamimas  in 
223  B.a  (Plut  ^arc,  4  ;  Lit.  xiL  63,  7).  But 
if  a  magistimte  did  refuse,  he  was  liable  to  prose- 
cution at  the  expiration  of  his  office :  '*  quique 
son  pcruerit  capital  esto,"  ran  the  old  law  (Cic. 
de  Leg.  ii.  8,  21).  If  a  decree  of  the  people  had 
been  Titiated  bj  the  anspices,  it  had  to  be  abro- 
gated by  another  decree  of  the  people,  intro- 
duced by  a  resolution  of  the  senate  iu  accordance 
vith  the  judgment  of  the  augurs;  but  the 
latter  for  the  most  part  were  deemed  sufficient 
withoat  the  matter  being  brought  before  the 
people  (see  Cic  de  Leg.  ii.  12,  31 ;  Mommsen, 
op.  cH.  i.'  113,  114).  ^ 

The   distinction  between  the  duties  of   the 
magistrates    and    the    angurs    iu   taking    the 
auspices  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  con- 
Bected  with  thb  subject,  but  perhaps  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  these  difficulties  may  be  found 
by  taking  an  historical  riew  of  the  question. 
We  are  told  not  only  that  the  kings  were  in 
possession  of  the  auspices,  but  that  they  them- 
selres  were  acquainted  with  the  art  and  prac- 
tised it.     Romulus  is  represented  to  hare  been 
the  best  of  augurs,  and  from  him  all  succeeding 
aagurs  reoeiTed  the  chief  mark  of  their  office, 
the  littmSf  with  which  that  king  exercised  his 
calling.     (Cic  de  Div.  i.  2,  3 ;  lir.  i.  10,  6.) 
He  b  further  stated  to  have  appointed  three 
augurs,  but  only  as  his  assistants  in  taking  the 
auspices,  a  fact  which  is  important  to  bear  in 
BiiDd.     (Cic  de  Sep,  ii.  9,  16.)     Their  dignity 
gradually  increased  in  consequence  of  their  being 
employed  at  the  inauguration  of  the  kings,  and 
also  in  consequence  of  their  becoming  the  pre- 
serrers  and  depositaries  of  the  science  of  augury. 
Formed  into  a  collegium,  ther  handed  down  to 
their  successors  the  various  rules  of  the  science, 
while  the  kings,  and  subsequently  the  magis- 
trates of  the  republic,  were  liable  to  change. 
Their  duties  thus  became  twofold, — to  assist  the 
magistrates  in  taking  the  auspices,  and  to  preserve 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  art.    They  did  not 
possess  the  right  of  consulting  the  auspices  (^habere 
auspicid)  themselves,  though   they   understood 
them  better  than  the  magistrates ;  the  lightning 
and  the  birds  were  not  sent  to  them,  but  to  the 
magistrates;   they  discharged  no  independent 
functions  either  political  or  ecclesiastical,  and 
are  therefore  described   by  Cicero   as   privati 
(de  Div.  L  40,  89).    As  the  augurs  were  there- 
fore merely  the  assistants  of  the  magistrates,  they 
could  not  take  the  auspices  without  the. latter, 
though  the  magistrates  on  the  contrary  could 
dispense  with  their  assistance  (cf.   Mommsen, 
Siaatar.    L*    102),    as    must   frequently   have 
happened  in  the  appointment  of  a  dictator  by 
the  consul  on  military  expeditions  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  city.    At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  angurs  were  the 
interpreters  of  the  science,  they  possessed  the 
right  of  declaring  whether  the  auspices  were 
Tidid  or  invalid,  and  that  too  whether  they  were 
present  or  not  at  the  time  of  taking  them ;  and 
whoever  questioned  their  decision  was  liable  to 
severe  punishment  (Cic  de  Leg.  ii.  8, 21).    They 
thus  possessed  in  reality  a  veto  upon  every  im- 
portant public  transaction.    It  was  this  power 
which  made  the  ot^ce  an  object  of  ambition  to 
the  most  distinguished  men  at  Rome,  and  which 
ledCSoero,  himself  an  augur,  to  describe  it  as  the 
highest  dignity  in  tho  state  (de  Leg.  ii.  12,  31). 
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The  angurs  frequently  employed  this  power  as  a 
political  engine  to  vitiate  the  election  of  persons 
unfavourable  to  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
patricians.     (Liv.  vi.  27  ;  viii.  23.) 

But  although  the  augurs  could  declare  that 
there  was  some  fault  in  the  auspices,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  could  not,  by  virtue  of  their 
office,  declare  that  any  unfavourable  sign  had 
appeared  to  them,  since  it  was  not  to  them  that 
the  auspices  were  sent.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
the  augurs  did  not  possess  the  spectio ;  that  is, 
the  right  of  taking  the  state-auspices.  The 
difference  between  habere  auspicia  and  spectionem 
appears  to  have  been  that  the  former  was  the 
right  of  observing  the  auspices  in  general,  the 
latter  the  right  as  applied  to  a  special  case 
(Mommsen,  op,  cit.  i.'  86,  note  2).  When  they 
were  employed  by  the  magistrates  in  taking 
the  anspices,  they  possessed  the  right  of  the  nun- 
tiatiOy  and  thus  had  the  power,  by  the  declara- 
tion of  unfavourable  signs  (chnuntiatio,  Donat. 
ad  Ter.  Ad.  iv.  2,  9),  to  put  a  stop  to  all  im- 
portant public  transactions  (Cic  dis  Leg.  ii.  12, 
31).  In  this  way  we  are  able  to  understand 
the  assertion  of  Cicero  (Phil.  ii.  32,  81),  that 
the  augurs  possessed  the  nvntiatio,  the  consuls 
and  the  other  magistratus  both  the  spectio  and 
nuntiatio  ;  though  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  right  of  nuntiatio  only 
belonged  to  them  in  consequence  of  their  being 
employed  by  the  magistrates. 

In  course  of  time  it  was  found  desirable  to 
limit  and  define  the  political  incidents  on  which 
it  was  necessary  to  consult  the  auspices,  as 
follows: — 1.  On  the  appointment  of  a  magis- 
trate, on  the  principle  that  the  auspices  must 
be  consulted  at  the  transmission  of  the  anspices. 
This  appears  most  clearly  in  the  appointment  of 
a  dictator  (ave  sinistra  dictus  populi  magister 
estoj  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  3,  9).  The  consul,  ort^ns 
nocte  silentio^  as  the  full  phrase  ran  (Liv.  viii. 
23,  5,  and  Weissenborn),  nominated  the  dictator. 
The  first-appointed  interrex  was  not  created 
au^icato,  because  there  was  no  definite  indi- 
viduai  to  inaugurate  him ;  hence  it  was  not 
customary  for  the  first  interrex  to  hold  the 
coraitia  (Asconius  in  Mil.  p.  43,  Orelli).  2.  At 
all  oomitia  (Liv.  v.  52,  15).  Hence  convenient 
templa  were  to  be  found  at  all  the  meeting- 
places, —  the  Vulcanal  in  the  Comitiunif  the 
Calabra  Ouria  and  the  atiguraculum  on  the 
Capitol,  for  the  curiata  and  calata;  the  rostra 
for  the  tributOj  the  horti  Scipionis  (if  we  are  not 
to  read  spicionis,  with  0.  Miiller  and  Kuntze, 
p.  65,  note  5)  in  the  Campus  Martins  for  the 
oenturiata.  It  is  probable,  but  not  certain,  that 
the  auspices  were  consulted  of  necessity  at 
contioneSf  and  apparently  an  attempt  was  made 
after  339  B.a  to  submit  the  concilia  plebis  to 
patrician  control  by  this  obligation  (cf.  Momm- 
sen, Horn.  Staatsrecht,  i.*  p.  110).  Meetings 
of  the  senate,  at  any  rate  when  a  aenatua  oon- 
suUum  was  to  be  passed,  were  always  held  in  a 
templum,  but  the  obligation  to  take  the  auspices 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  maintained.  3.  By 
a  magistrate  on  assuming  office  (see  below). 
4.  By  an  imperator  on  the  morning  of  his 
departure  with  an  army  (Liv.  xxi  63,  9).  By 
thus  taking  the  auspices  on  the  Capitol,  he 
acquired  a  right  to  the  auspicia  heUioa  after 
crossing  the  pomoerhun.  The  necessity  of  a 
military  commander  taking  the  auspices  on  the 
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Capitol  rendered  erery  militarj  command  a 
regular  state-magistracy,  and  was  thna,  as 
Hommsen  (op,  cit.  i.*  96)  shows,  a  powerful 
barrier  in  preTentiog  any  new  extraordinary 
military  commands    being    appointed    by  the 

people. 

Thert  were  also  auspices  at  times  taken 
before  sittings  of  the  senate  (Varr.  ap.  Gell.  xiv. 
7,  9),  before  drawings  of  lots  (Li?,  xli.  18,  8), 
before  founding  colonies  (Cic.  Suit,  iL  12,  31), 
before  a  battle  (Lay,  xxxiv.  14,  1).  A  remark- 
able kind  of  miliUry  (Cic  dd  Nat  Dear,  ii.  3, 
9 ;  de  Div,  it  36,  76)  auspices  were  those  used 
on  crossing  any  running  water  {auspuHa  peren- 
nia) ;  and  generally  if  birds  flew  across  running 
water  a  special  act  was  required  ut  peneveret 
augurhun  (Senr.  ad  Aen,  ix.  24).  The  auspices 
which  had  to  be  taken  by  magistrates  after 
Mssing  the  pomoerium  on  their  way  to  the 
Campus  Marti  us  were  the  ausptoui  perennial 
caused  by  the  little  stream  Petronia  (see  Festus, 
s.  y.  Petronia  omnia).  Mommsen  {op,  cit,  i.'  93) 
sees  the  origin  of  the  custom  in  Rome's  position 
on  the  Tit^r,  so  that  the  first  step  of  war 
against  the  Etruscans  would  be  the  passing  of 
the  rirer.  Kuntze  (op.  cit,  p.  96)  thinks  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  frequency  of  the  auapicia 
perennia  that  the  convenient  and  simple  atupicia 
puilaria  came  to  be  the  auspices  used  especially 
in  military  affairs.  They  are  mentioned  together 
in  Cic  de  Die.  ii.  36,  77. 

During  the  regal  period  the  king  was  the 
depositary  and  fountain  of  the  auspuHa^  and  no 
conflict  of  authority  could  arise.  But  when  the 
autpidOj  together  with  the  imperium,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  two  consuls,  and  later  to  the  other 
magistrates,  precautions  against  such  a  conflict 
became  indispensable.  For  this  purpose  the 
auspices  were  graduated  according  to  the 
potestas;  and  this  graduation  was  effected,  Mis- 
poulet  thinks  (Institutions  politiqueSy  i.  73),  by 
the  Aelian  and  Fuflan  laws  (see  below),  and  a 
distinction  was  drawn  between  the  auspicia 
mtgoroy  possessed  by  the  magistrates  with  the 
imperium-— consuls,  consular  tribunes,  praetors, 
dictators,  proconsuls,  propraetors,  and  probably 
the  magiater  equitwn — as  well  as  by  censors, 
though  the  auspices  of  the  latter  apparently 
differed  in  some  degree  from  those  of  the  others 
(see  Mommsen,  op,  cit.  i.*  89X  and  the  auspicia 
miuorOf  possessed  by  quaestors  and  curule 
aediles.  (Gell.  xiii.  15.)  According  to  Lange 
(SOm.  Altera,  i.  295,  696;  ii.  52,  444^  the 
auspices  were  granted  to  the  plebeian  tribunes 
and  aediles  by  the  lex  Publilia  PMhnie  (aa  339), 
by  which  the  plebeian  concilia  were  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  auspicia — to  the 
aediles  the  mmora,  while  the  tribunes  claimed 
the  powers  of  the  majora.  Sometimes  priests, 
and  especially  the  pontifex  maximus,  who  held 
the  comitia  oakUOf  had  the  right  of  taking  the 
Auspices  (Mommsen,  op.  cit,  i.*  89).  Mommsen 
notices  (p.  108)  that  the  reason,  why  the 
auspices  were  so  little  heard  of  as  a  political 
weapon  (the  first  positive  example  is  in  the 
consulship  of  Bibulus,  B.a  59,  though  they 
were  used  frequently  before,  Cic  Vat.  ^i  23)>  w 
that  in  early  party  warfare  the  weaP^'^  ^"**^ 
was  interceeaio  (cf.  Mommsen,  cp,  ^v  •  I  92).  In 
case  of  coUision  the  aaspices  of  ili*  1**8^*'^ 
magistrate  prersiied  orer  thoee    /  Jower : 

see  the  erideoca  gi^tu  by   y^  ^f  tb^^^dmus 
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(ii.  8,  2)  in  the  controversy  concerning  the 
praetor  Falto's  claim  to  a  triumph. 

Again,  the  auspices,  if  derived  from  a  inperior 
magistrate  for  a  special  purpose,  were  called 
auspicia  aiiena.  Thus  the  quaestors,  until  theit 
office  became  a  magistratus  in  447,  could  only 
possess  au^ncia  aiiena,  and  after  that  date  they 
still  had  to  obtain  the  auspicia  maxima  in  the 
same  way  from  the  consuls  or  praetors  in  order 
to  summon  the  centuries  to  inquire  into  a  capi- 
Ul  charge  (cf.  Varr.  X.  X.  vi.  91).  A  triumph 
could  not  be  given  to  the  possessor  of  auspicia 
aiiena,  but  belonged  to  the  magistrate  from 
whom  he  derived  them ;  in  this  point  the 
triumph  of  Pompey  as  an  eques  in  81  BOX  wss 
irregular. 

On  a  campaign  two  commanders  of  equal  rank 
possessed  the  auspicia  on  alternate  days  (Liv. 
xxiL  42, 8;  xxviii.  9, 10),  and  it  has  been  surmised 
that  at  Rome  the  consuls  had  the  auspicia  like  the 
fasces,  every  alternate  month.  In  case  of  collision 
of  two  consuls,  both  of  whom  had  the  aaspices 
at  the  same  time,  the  matter  in  question 
remained  suspended,  as  was  lilso  the  result  of 
conflicting  intercessio  (Mommsen,  op,  cit,  i.*  92). 

But  these  precautions  were  not  wholly  success- 
ful,  for  they  did  not  prevent  two  magistrates, 
although  not  equal  in  rank,  from  taking  the 
auspices  on  the  same  day  for  different  purposes, 
and  it  might  happen  that  one  of  them  observed 
a  sign  which  was  held  diem  vitiare  (Cic  Att.  ir. 
9):  as,  for  instance,  the  lightning  or  thunder 
which  suspended  the  comitia.    The  announce- 
ment of  such  a  sign  by  a  privatus  (nuntiatio) 
was  sometimes  attended  to,  especially  if  he  were 
an  augur,  but  the  announcement  by  a  msgis- 
tratus  (pbntaiti(xtu})  could  not  be  neglected.    To 
avoid  this  danger,  the  magistratus  presiding  over 
the  comitia  ordered  ne  quis  magistratus  minor  de 
caelo  serwire  velit.    But  it  appears  to  have  been 
impossible  to  enforce  this  oonomand,  which  did 
not  destroy  the  validity  of  an  observation  taken 
in  disregard  of  it.    Hence  it  was  sought  about 
154  B.C.  to  limit  the  right  of  dmmtiatio  by  the 
lex  Aelia  and  lex  ISiJut,  which  apparently  only 
permitted  a  consul  to  suspend  the  comitia  cttriata 
presided  over  by  his  colleague  or  the  pontifex 
maximus,  and  a  tribune  to  exercise  the  right 
against  consuls   and    censors,   and  vice  versa, 
(Suet.  Jul.  20;  Cic  pro  Domo,  15,  89;  Ear, 
Mesp,  23,  48;  Prov,  Cons,  19,  45;  ^^^  it  12,  2; 
proSest.Zlyl^'^Att,  iv.  3, 3, 4 ;  arf  (?.  iV.  iii.  3, 
2;  Pm,  u.  38,  99;  Att,  iv.  9,  1;  Dio  Cssi. 
xxxvii.  9.)    Whether  the  consul  and  the  praetor 
had  the  right  of  obwantiatio  against  the  tribune 
is  a  much  disputed  point,  resting  as  it  does  on  a 
single  passage  (Qc  8est,  36, 78).    Mommsen  (op. 
cU,  i.«  110)  says  Tes ;  but  Mr.  Reid  (ap.  Holden, 
ad  loc)  cannot  assent  till  a  clearer  example  is 
adduced.     The  notice  had  to  be  given  before 
the  voting  commenced  (Cic  PA</.iL  32, 82>  The 
obnuntiatio  was    abolished   by  the   lex  (M^ 
(58  B.a),  but  the  legaUty  of  this  law  was  csUed 
in  question,  and  it  was  often  violated. 

As  there  was  a  distinction  between  the  dril 
and  the  military  imprntim,  so  there  '^  *  . 
tinotion  between  auspicia  urbana  and  btlt^ 
although  the  augural  science  employed  in  MCli 
case  was  the  same.  Auspicia  urbana  were  thoie 
auspices  taken  within  the  city  for  acts  jw^ 
formed  within  the  city;  auspicia  ht^  (•' 
militaria)  were  those  employed  by  gMierals  oo  » 
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csmptign  aajrwhere  a  mile  oatside  the  pomoe- 
nam.  We  hare  seen  that  magbtrates  had  to 
perform  aaspicia  perennia  on  crossing  the 
poffioerinm  to  transact  bnsinen  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  which  stood  within  the  mile^radins. 
The  whole  collection  of  decrees  bearing  on  the 
aoqiioes  required  on  crossing  the  pomoerium 
was  called  ihit  JHS  pomoeru,  and  is  cited  bj 
Cicero  (de  Dio.  iL  35,  75)  as  a  department  of 
angvral  law.     [POMOERnXM.] 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  magistrates 
reoeiTed  the  auspices,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose, as  manj  modem  writers  hare  done,  that 
thej  were  oooferred  upon  them  in  any  special 
masner.     It  was  the  act  of  their  election  which 
iBsde  them  the  recipients  of  the  auspices,  since 
tlw  eomitia,  in  which  they  were  appointed  to 
their    oflice,   were    held  auspicatOy  and  conse- 
qoentlT   their  appointment    was    regarded    as 
ratified  bj  the  gods.    The  auspices,  therefore, 
pwsiBd  immediatdy  into  their  hands  upon  the 
abdication  of  their  predecessors  in  office.    There 
are  two  circumstances  which  have  giren  rise  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  magistrates  received  the 
auspices  bj  some  special  act.    The  first  is,  that 
the  new  magistrate,  immediately  after  the  mid- 
night oo  wluch  his  office  began,  wss  accustomed 
to  obserre  the  hearens  in  order  to  obtain  a 
happy  sign  for  the  commencement  of  his  duties 
{Dioays.  iL  6).     But  he  did  not  do  this  in  order 
to  obtain   the  auspices;   he  already  possessed 
them,  and  it  was  in  rirtue  of  his  possession  of 
them  that  he  was  able  to  obserre  the  hearens. 
Hie    second   circumstance,  to  which  we  hare 
been  alluding,  was  the  inauguircttio  of  the  kings 
«n  the  Arx  after  their  election  m  the  comiSa 
(lir.  L 18).  But  this  inauguration  had  reference 
simplr  to  the  priestly  office  of  the  king,  and, 
thererare,  did  not  take  place  in  the  case  of  the 
republlean  magistrates,  though  it  continued  in 
use  in  the  appointment  of  the  rex  sacrorum  and 
the  other  priests.    The  ceremony  was  performed 
CD  the  Capitol  at  the  eomitia  caiata  before  the 
college  of  potU^oet,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
aagur.    (Varr.  L.  L.  r,  47  *,  Gell.  xr.  27 ;  Cic 
PkiL  iL  43,  110.)    There  was  a  corresponding 
ceremony,  exanffwutiOy  performed  when  a  priest 
laid  down  his  office ;  otherwise  he  would  hare 
continued  to  possess  the  auspices.    (Gell.  ri.  7  ; 
CapitoL  Jf.  AvreL  4.)   For  the  inauguration  and 
exauguration    of   places,    see    TfXPLUM.    The 
augurs  were   also  employed,  probably  on  the 
sommoQs  of  the  ponHfex  tnaximus,  to  disoorer 
a  farourable  day  for  certain  morable  feasts, 
such  as  the  cmgmvtm  Saluti$ — ^riz.  the  annual 
sacrifice  to  the  goddess  Salus;    the  augurium 
caatariuM  (i.e.  the  sacrifice  of  yellow  dogs  to  the 
goddess  Bobigo) ;  and  in  the  case  of  lustration 
of   the   land   (sacerdotewque  wbemque  et  agroa 
vineta  virgeiaqtie  et  sahttem  populi  augwwUOf 
ac  deUg.il  8,  21). 

It  remains  to  trace  the  history  of  the  college 
of  anguTL  We  hare  already  seen  that  it  was  a 
common  opinion  in  antiquity,  that  the  augurship 
owed  Its  origin  to  the  first  king  of  Rome,  and  it 
u  accordingly  stated,  that  a  college  of  three 
augurs  was  appointed  by  Romulus  (ew  eingtUie 
trMbme  singuloe  cocptamt  augures),  answering  to 
the  number  of  the  early  tribes, — ^the  Ramnes, 
Tities,  and  Lncerenses.  This  is  the  account  of 
Qcero  (de  Jtep,  iL  9,  16),  who  supposed  Kuma  to 
have  added  two  more  QL  14)  26)^  without,  how* 
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erer,  stating  in  what  way  these  latter  corre- 
sponded to  the  tribes.  Moreorer,  we  are  told 
that  the  Luceres  were  not  incorporated  in  the 
city  before  the  reign  of  Tarquin.  On  the  other 
side  stand  two  statements  of  Liry,  the  first  (ir. 
4,  2)  that  the  first  institution  of  augurs  is  to  be 
attributed  to  Numa,  seemingly  on  the  theory 
that  all  the  Roman  religion  was  derired  firom 
the  second  king ;  the  second  (x.  6,  6,  7)  that  at 
the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian  law  the  augurs  were 
but  four  in  number,  which  Lirr  himself,  who 
recognised  the  principle  of  the  number  of 
angurs  corresponding  to  that  of  the  tribes,  and 
so  being  three  or  a  multiple  of  three,  supposes 
to  hare  been  accidental.  While  it  is  admitted 
that  auffurs  and  aogoral  science  were  in  exist- 
ence ben>re  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  riew  of 
Liry  is  now  generally  adopted  (Lange,  SOm, 
Alterth,  L*  334),  that  the  foundation  of  the 
college  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  period  marked  by 
the  name  of  Kuma.  The  question  of  the  numbers 
of  the  college  presents  still  greater  difficulties. 
Mercklin  (Die  Cooptation  der  Bamer,  p.  96X 
following  the  riew  of  Niebuhr  and  Ambrosch  on 
the  comparatire  insignificance  of  the  Luceres, 
supposes  that  the  latter  were  not  represented, 
that  the  king  himself  was  the  third  member  of 
the  original  college,  that  Kuma  doubled  the 
representation  of  the  other  two  tribes,  and  that 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  the  number  sank 
to  four.  Marquardt  (Bdm.  Staatmer,  iii.  383, 
cf.  232)  and  Willems  (Droit  public  ramainj  325) 
say,  that  the  original  number  of  the  college  was 
three,  of  whom  the  king  was  one,  and  that 
subsequently  this  number  was  doubled,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Vestals.  But  Cicero  says 
(Bep,  iL  9,  16)  that  Romulus  chose  as  his 
fellows  (cooptcttrit)  one  from  each  of  the  three 
(iL  8,  14)  tribes, — ^therefore  there  were  four 
augurs ;  that  Kuma  added  two  (iL  14,  26),  thus 
making  six,  which  agrees  with  the  number 
giren  by  Liry  (x.  6,  7)  as  the  normal  one  at 
the  time  of  the  Ogulnian  law  (cf.  Mommsen, 
Soman  Hist,  L  178,  £ng.  Tr. ;  Lange,  £(fm,  Alt. 
L  290);  and  most  probably  sifter  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings  the  number  of  angurs  found  in 
existence  was  maintained,  and  it  becsme  the 
practice,  as  it  had  been  the  original  theory  (cf. 
Cic  Sep,  iL  9,  16,  with  Lir.  /.  c),  that  an 
equal  number  should  be  chosen  from  each 
tribe.  Lange  (op.  dt,  p.  291)  is  of  opinion  that 
the  increase  to  the  original  number  cannot  hare 
been  due  to  Kuma,  the  founder  of  the  college, 
but  should  be  attributed  to  the  time  of  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus,  who  chose  Attus  Karius  to  the 
augurate,  Irom  whose  election  the  increased  im- 
portance of  the  augurs  is  dated  by  Liry,  i.  36,  6. 
Cicero  (Sep,  fi.  14,  26),  in  mentioning  the 
addition  to  the  college  by  Kuma,  says  he  made 
the  increase  majorilms  <xuspiciis  inventis. 

The  Ogulnian  law  (B.a  300X  which  increased 
the  number  of  pontiffs  to  eight,  by  the  addition 
of  four  plebeians,  and  that  of  the  augurs  to  nine 
by  the  addition  of  fire  plebeians,  may  be  con- 
sidered an  era  in  Roman  history.  The  religious 
distinction  between  the  two  orders,  which  had 
been  io  often  insisted  upon,  was  now  at  an  end, 
and  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  use  the  auspices 
as  a  political  instrument  against  the  plebeians. 
The  number  of  nine  augurs  which  this  law  fixed, 
lasted  down  to  the  dictatorship  of  Sulla,  who 
increased  them  to  fifteen,  a  multiple  of  the  ori- 
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ginal  three,  probably  with  a  reference  to  the 
early  tribes.  (Lir.  Epit  89.)  A  sixteenth 
member  was  added  by  Julius  Caesar  after  his 
return  from  Egypt.     (Dio  Cass.  xlii.  51.) 

During  the  regal  period  the  kings  doubtless 
chose  the  augurs.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  they  were  chosen  by  co-optation,  the  first 
recorded  instance  being  in  B.C.  453  (Liv.  iii.  32). 
They  retained  the  right  of  co-optation  until  B.C. 
103,  the  year  of  the  Domitian  law.  By  this  law 
it  was  enacted  that  vacancies  in  the  priestly 
colleges  should  be  filled  up  from  the  nominees 
of  the  colleges  by  the  comitia  tacerdotum,  Le. 
seventeen  out  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  chosen  by 
lot.  (Cic  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  7, 18  ;  Veil.  Pat.  U.  12 ; 
Suet.  Ner.  2.)  The  Domitian  law  was  repealed 
by  Sulla  B.a  81  (Pseudo-Ascon.  in  Cic  IHv, 
p.  102,  ed.  Orelli),  but  again  restored  B.C.  63, 
during  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  by  the  tribune 
T.  Alius  Labienus,  with  the  sup]>ort  of  Caesar 
(Dio  Cass,  xxxvii.  37).  The  iex  Atia  provided 
that  these  comitia  were  to  be  held  annuallv, 
between  the  consular  and  the  praetorian  elections, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  consuls.  It  wss  a 
second  time  abrogated  by  Antony  o.C.  44  (Dio 
Cass.  xliv.  53) ;  whether  again  restored  by  Hir- 
tius  and  Pansa  in  their  general  annulment  of  the 
acts  of  Antony,  seems  uncertain.  The  emperor 
received  from  the  people  (a.d.  29)  the  right  of 
appointing  members  of  the  sacerdotal  colleges 
even  in  excess  of  the  prescribed  numbers,  and 
the  places  were  filled  sometimes  by  the  emperor, 
sometimes  by  senaius  consulttmij  and  sometimes 
by  the  co-optation  of  the  college.  After  Tiberius 
ceased  to  summon  the  comitia,  the  importance  of 
the  augurs  rapidly  .declined,  and  their  liberty 
increasMl.  Alexander  Severus  ordered  that  the 
imperial  nominations  should  be  scrutinised  by 
the  senate  (Lampr.  Ai,  Sev,  49,  2).  After  the 
reign  of  Diocletian  the  history  of  the  college  is 
difficult  to  trace.  The  last  mention  we  have  of 
augurs  is  in  390  ^.D.  (C.  /.  L.  vi.  503). 

The  augurs  were  elected  for  life,  and,  even  if 
capitally  convicted,  never  lost  their  sacred 
character.  (Plin.  Ep.  Iv.  8,  1.)  When  a  vacancy 
occurred,  the  candidate  was  nominated  by  two 
of  the  elder  members  of  the  college  (Cic  Fhil,  ii. 
2,  4),  the  electors  were  sworn,  and  the  new 
member  was  then  solemnly  inaugurated  (Cic. 
Brut.  1, 1).  On  such  occasion  there  was  always 
a  splendid  banquet  given,  at  which  all  the 
augurs  were  expected  to  be  present  (Cic.  ad 
Fam,  viL  26,  2 ;  ad  Att  xii.  13,  14,  15>  The 
only  distinction  in  the  college  was  one  of  age ; 
an  elder  augur  always  voted  before  a  younger, 
even  if  the  Utter  filled  one  of  the  higher  offices 
in  the  stete  (Cic  de  Sen.  18,  64).  The  head  of 
the  college  was  called  magister  ccilegii.  It  was 
expected  that  all  the  augurs  should  live  on 
friendly  terms  with  one  another,  and  it  was  a 
rule  that  no  one  was  to  be  elected  to  the  office 
who  was  known  to  be  an  enemy  to  any  of  the 
college  (Cic  ad  Fam.  iiL  10,  9).  The  augur  who 
had  inaugurated  a  younger  member,  was  always 
to  be  regarded  by  the  latter  in  the  light  of  a 
parent  {in  parentii  eum  loco  colerCf  Cic.  Brut. 

1.1). 

The  procedure  adopted  to  decide  whether 
there  was  a  vitium  or  not  in  any  proceeding  was 
as  follows :  The  senate  or  one  of  the  magistrates 
laid  the  matter  before  the  collecre  (referred 
deferre  rem  ad  collegiumy  Liv.  xlv.  i^    10 1  Cic 
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Phil,  il  34,  84).     The  college  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  the  right  of  taking  the  initiative:  the 
passages  adduced  by  Mommsen  {Sdm.  Staattr.  i. 
1 1 2,  note  2)— viz.  Cic  de  Div.  ii.  35, 74 ;  <fc  Not 
Deor,  ii.  4,  11 ;  Fam.  x.  12,  2— do  not  at  all 
prove  it.     When  the  matter  was  laid  before  th« 
college,  the  inquiry  into  it,  a  matter  of  ecclesi- 
astical law,  was  conducted  just  as  would  bsve 
been  a  question  of  civil  or  criminal  law :  evidence 
was  heard  (Liv.   viii.  23,   15),  and  judement 
(decretum)  delivered  (pronuntiaverunt) ;  cf.  Liv. 
iv.  7,  3;  xxiii.  31,  13.    As  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  a  court,  the  college  had  attendants, 
eervi   publici   (Orelli,    2649).       We    also   find 
monitor  augurum  (Uenzen,  5670),  viator  augunm 
(C.  /.  Z.  vi.  1847),  puiiarii  (Orelli,  3509),  snd 
caiatores  (Suet,  de  Gramm.  12).    The  neceteary 
expenses  incurred  by  the  college  of  augurs,  as 
those  incurred    by   the    other    colleges,   were 
defrayed    out   of    landed    property  which  tlie 
augurs  possessed  on  the  Capitol  (Oros.  v.  18)  and 
near  Veii  (Festus,  s.  v.  Obscum);  cf.  Qrom.  Vet. 
162,   28.      The   augurs,   who  were    honorary 
officers,  were  not  paid  any  salary  by  the  state, 
but  the  puiiarii  were  (Dionys.  ii.  6) ;  cf.  Marq. 
Rdm.  Staatsv.  iu  78,  79.     The  privileges  of  the 
augurs  were  mainly  those  of  the  other  priests, 
viz.  special  places  at  the  games  and  festivals 
(Mommsen,  Jidm.  Staatsr.  i.«  390,  note  5),  free- 
dom   i«>m  military  service  and   from    certain 
civil  duties  (Lex  Colon,  Genet.  IxiL  and  Ixvil); 
cf.  Cic  Ac:Fr.  ii.  38, 121.   The  duties  they  appear 
to  have  been  exempted  from  were  what  were 
afterwards  known  as  munera  perdonalia,  though 
they  were  not  exempt  from  serving  on  juries 
(Cic.  Brut.  31,  117).     But  they  appear  not  to 
have  been  free  from  munera  patrimonii,  such  as 
the  payment  of  the  tributum  (Liv.  xxxiii.  42,  4 ; 
cf.  Mommsen,  Eph.  Epigr.  hi.  100,  101).    The 
daughters    of    augurs    were    exempted   from 
liability  to  be  chosen  as  Vestal  Virgins  (GelL  i. 
12,  7).     It  appears  that 
each  place  in  the  college 
of  augurs  bore  the  name 
otdeairia  (Henzen,  6021 ; 
Marq.  op.  cit.  225). 

The  dress  of  the  augurs, 
as  of  the  other  priests,  was 
the  praetexta  (Cic.  Sest. 
69,  144,  and  Holden,  ad 
loc. ;  Att.  ii.  9, 2 ;  Fam.  iL 
16,  7 ;  cf.  Mommsen,  Bdm. 
StaaUr.  i.«  406,  note  3). 
Servius  {ad  Aen.  viL  612) 
indeed  tells  us  that  the 
augurs  wore  the  trabea; 
but  perhaps  this  military 
costume  was  only  worn  by 
augurs  when  in  attendance 
on  the  military  commander 
(cf.  Mommsen,  op.  cit.  i' 
414,  note  6).  They  also 
carried  in  their  hand 
the  liiuus  or  curved  wand.       .  .  ,  .^ 

[LrruuB.]  On  the  coimi  of  tr;^&5?ll£«li.) 
the  Romans  who  filled  the 
office  of  augur,  we  constantly  find  the  /tifin(S,sttd 
along  with  it,  not  unfrequently,  the  capis,  sn 
earthen  vessel  which  was  used  by  them  in  sacri- 
fices (Liv.  X.  7, 10 ;  Varr.  L.L.r.  I21>  The  first 
cut  on  the  next  page,  representing  a  coin  of  Q. 
Comificius,  who  fought  against  the  triumvirs  in 
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qnentlj  dcplorca  its  neglect  ii 
ao^e,  jtt  peithar  ha  oar  any  ui  tuH  duuu»4cu 
cIbsks  appeiTi  to  have  had  anj  futh  in  it. 
Whftt  a  farce  it  hod  tncome  a  few  years  later  ia 
erideot  from  the  sUtement  of  Dianjiiug  (ii.  6), 
who  infonni  oa,  that  a  new  magiitrale,  who 
Icpok  th«  anspices  upon  the  fiiet  day  of  hie 
office,  was  accDstcmed  to  hare  an  augur  et  his 
^c,  yrho  told  him  that  lightning  had  appeared 
on  liii  left,  nbich  waa  regarded  as  a  good  omen ; 
1^  although  nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened, 
thii  declantion  wii  coniidered  eufficient.  (See 
tiio  Oe.  fAH.  ii.  32.)  Kuntie  (p.  91)  auma  up 
Ihe  derelopment  of  augury  by  ehoving  that  the 
taker  of  tba  auapicea  at  nrst  watched  (the 
c/iatica),  then  prayed  (the  impetratim),  then 
demanded  and  compelled  the  augury  (ai  in  tha 
paJIoru  aiupicii),  and  finally  invented. 

Our  knowledge  of  augury  aa  practised  by  the 
othv  Italian  peoples  ia  frogmeatarj',  but  in  the 
El^nbine  tahles  (ttill  preserved  at  Oubbio)  we 
hsT*  eoma  mott  interesting  remnants  of  the 
ntaal  of  the  Umbnan  augurs,  probably  between 
tin  fourth  and  the  second  century  B.C.,  showing 
«J»*H"g  reeemblances  to  the  lioman.  The  fame 
of  tb  Hani  aa  augurs  was  widespread,  but  un- 
cnriabla  (Ena.  ap.  Oc  tb  Dit.  L  38,  132).  The 
angnral  science  of  the  Sabine*  was  preserved  at 
Borne  by  the  Sodalea  TUii  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  85). 
Among  the  Latins  Gabii  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  traditioaal  source  of  tba  angnry  of  Romulus 
and  Boma.  (Dionys.  i.  84;  Pint.  Bom.  6; 
PrcUer,  Ebjo.  Myth.  p.  106.)  The  Sorani  on 
Hoont  Soracte  are  laentioned  aa  augurs  by  Cic. 
(dff  JiiB.  L  iT).  When  Rome  became  mistress 
of  Italy,  collegiate  bodies  of  augurs,  in  imitation 
of  the  Baman,'<rere  established  in  many  Italian 
dti«  rPlut.  Cast.  47;  Lucan.  vii.  192;  Orelli, 
2287-8  ;  Orelli-Heniea,  5777);  also  in  the  pro- 
▼inceSL  In  the  colony  of  Uno  in  Spain  (/«x  Col. 
Gej»et.  lirii.  liviii.)  they  were  elected  by  the 
eomilis,  yet  the  pbrnse  is  still  lerttu  cooptetiurf 
•ad  it  i.  t     ■"     '  -■■  ■   ---■■■   -    ' 


1  be  noticed  that  WDTietioB   for  i 


ctiminal  oflince  deprived  the  nugur  of  his  office. 
Augnn  also  are  found  iii  the  Album  of  Tba- 
mugas  (Marq.  op.  cil.  i.  192).  For  numeroua 
other  eiamples,  see  Henzen,  Index,  p.  49. 

On  the  whole  subject  of  angury  amongst  the 
Romans  see  Mascov,  de  Jtat  Atupicii  apud  So- 
imwoj,  Lips.  1721;  Warther,  ife  Aujuruj  j^onimiM, 
Lemgo,  1835 ;  Creuier,  Si/mboiii,  vol.  ii.  p.  935, 
ftc. ;  Miiller,  Etnuier,  vol.  ii.  p.  110,  Sic.; 
Hutung,  Die  Ktligim  der  Sttmer,  vol.  i.  p.  08, 
fce. ;  Qattling,  Getc/iichla  da-  ROm.  Staaitverf. 
p.  laS.&c;  RubiDD,£ain.  Ver/aitung.f.M.&c.; 
Rein,  art.  .^u^vrei  in  Paulj's  Setdmcyt^opSdie  ; 
Preller,iiffmiK*e.tfy(AofcyiB,  109-111.  ed.  1858; 
N'issen,  Bat  Templum,  chap.  i. ;  Mommaen, 
ItimiKhei  Slaaltreclii,  i.'  73-114;  Marquardt, 
SSmiKht  Staatmervaltvng,  i\.  381-^93  ;  Lange, 
ffSmi*;*«..l««-(Aumfl-,i.288-398(=i.*  330-345); 
Walter,  Gtachichlt  da  rSmiwchea  Bechli,  £§  151, 
152 ;  Madvig,  Die  Verfaaiuag  tind  Venealttaig 
dn  rdmiaelicn  Staata,  ii.  633-643;  Uiipaulet, 
Lea  lastitaliom  politique)  des  Bomairu,  i.  73,  il. 
416-423 ;  Willems,  Le  Droit  puUic  nmain, 
239-242,  324-326;  Kuntie,  Fralegomena  zw 
GetcHichleSomi,  61-102;  BouGht-Leclercq,  art. 
Augw  and  Aaapida  in  I^iremberg  and  Saglio's 
Diet,  del  AntiqviUa,  and  JTisfoire  de  la  divination 
dan*  rantiquiUf.     [W.  S.]  [J.  H.  F.]  [L.  C.  P.] 

AUGUBA'CULUM.    tA™"a.  P-  251  b; 

AHS.i 
AtJGUBA'LE.  [AcGrjR,p.  25Ib.] 
AUGUSTA'LES  (k.  ludi,  also  called  Avgia- 
talia,  ac  ceriaaiina,  ladicra ;  and  by  the  Greek 
writers  and  in  Greek  inscriptions,  St^mrri, 
St0daiiia,  AiyomTTiXia)  were  gamea  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Angustue,  at  Rome  and  in  other 
parCs  of  the  Roman  empire.  At  Roma  two 
feativala  were  known  under  this  name. 

I.  On  Sept.  23,  the  birthday  of  Augustas, 
which  afler  the  battle  of  Actiam  waa  kept  as  a 
holiday,  it  was  customary  from  D.C.  13  onwards 
for  games  to  be  held  in  the  circus  (Dio  Case.  liv. 
26,  34).  These  were  at  tirst  voluntarily  given 
by  the  pmetor,  but  from  B.C  8  they  wers  regu- 
larly established  {id.  1  v.  6).  In  a.d.  14  the  charge 
was  transferred  to  the  consuls,  and  by  these 
they  continued  to  be  celehreted  under  tbt  em- 
pire.    (Henien,  Act.  Fr.  Arval.  p.  51.) 

During  the  lifetime  of  Augustas  the  eguitu 
had  been  accnatonied  of  their  own  accord  to 
celebrate  his  birthday  with  a  festival  of  two 
days  (pidao,  Suet.  Aug.  57) ;  and  in  most  of  the 
provincee  (the  eicaptions  were  apparently  in  the 
West)  games  were  held  in  almost  every  town  at 
intervals  of  four  years  in  his  honour  (qvimptm- 
nalei  ludi,  ib.).  In  one  passage  Dio,  or  perhaps 
his  epitomator  Xiphilinus,  has  confused  the  two 
festivals  of  the  birthday  of  Augustus  and  the 
AuguHtolia  proper  (Ivi.  29);  but  elsewhere 
(liv.  34,  Ivi.  46)  he  clearly  distlnguishea  them, 
OB  do  alao  the  calendars  (cf.  C.  1.  L.,  pp.  402, 
404,  with  Mommsen'a  notes). 

II.  The  Augustaiia  proper  were  held  for  ten 
days  (Oct.  3-12).  These  were  instituted  In 
B.C.  19  when  Augustus  returned  to  Rome  after 
settling  the  provinces  (cf.  Kal.  Amit.,  Oct.  12, 
Ara  ForHunae)  redvci  conetit(uta)  \  bnt  the 
duration  and  character  of  the  festival  were  set- 
tled only  In  B.C.  IVby  a  seaatus  oomuitam  (Dio 
Cass.  liv.  34).  In  a;d.  14  the  festival  waa  aaaigned 
at   their  own  request  to   the    tribunes   of  the 

hut  shortly  afterwards  transferred  to 
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the  praetor  ptrfgrinia  (Tac  Ann.  i.  15,  54). 
Id  lUlf  man;  tnwni  DbierTeil  is  ■  holiday 
the  umircrurj  or  tha  day  on  which  ha  hid 
fint  Tuiited  them    (Suet.  ^r^.  59). 

Th*  augiutalea  or  angnatali*  at  Keapalii 
(Saplea)  wen  celebraMd  with  great  apleodour. 
They  were  inrtituted  in  the  liretime  of  Aagnitiu 
(Suet.  ^119.  98),  and  were  celebnted  eTerf  Toar 
yeara.  According  to  Strabo  (t.  p.  2i6X  who 
■peahi  of  these  nmei  without  mentioning  their 
name,  thej  riTBlled  the  mott  magniticeDt  of  the 
Greciaa  feitiviili.  The^  coiuiited  of  gjrmiiaitic 
and  mniieal  mntciti,  snd  laited  for  aevernl  dayi. 
At  theie  gamei  the  Emperor  Clandinf  brought 
forward  a  Greek  comedj,  and  received  the  priie. 
(Saet.  Claud.  II ;  compare  IXo  Caii.  h.  6.) 

Augutalla  (Sejairri}  were  iIki  celebrated  at 
Alexandria,  ■■  appenra  from  an  inaciiptiun  in 
Ornler(316,  S);  and  in  thia  dtj  there  va*  a 
magnificent  temple  to  Anguitoi  (ai^oa-Ttibr, 
AuijHstaW).  We  find  mention  of  angnitalia  in 
numeroua  other  places,  ai  Pargamni,  Nicomedia, 
4e.  [WTS.]    [A.  S.  W.] 

ATJOUSTAXES,  the  name  of  two  claraei  of 
prints,  one  at  Rome  and  the  other  in  the  mani- 
cipis,  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions. 

I.  The  Augiutalet  at  Ronia,  properly  called 
todalci  AuguiiaUt,  vhich  ii  the  name  they 
always  bear  in  inscription!!,  were  an  order  of 
pieiti  {Augatialiiim  Mcerdotlum)  instituted  by 
Tiberius  to  attend  to  the  wonhip  of  Augoitiu 
and  the  Julia  gens.  On  this  occasion  they  were 
ehoBen  by  lot  from  among  the  principal  iiersona 

Tiberina,  Drusus,  Claudius,  and  Gerraanicus,  as 
members  of  the  imperial  family,  were  added  as 
aupcmnmerariei  (Tac.  Atn.  i.  54).  They  were 
also  called  tacerdoiei  AvgwitaJa  (id.  Am.  ii.  83) ; 
■nd  sometimes  simply  AuTUilaleg  (id.  Nilt.  ii. 
95).  The  number  was  subsequently  increased, 
bnt  nerer  aicaeded  twenty-eight.  The  fonn  of 
election  seems  also  to  have  been  modilied,  as 
ioscriptions  Bhow  that  in  later  times  eitra- 
oidiniry,  and  probably  also  ordinary  members 
were  created  by  a  senatui  consultnm  fallowing 
an  imperial  rescript  ((7.  /.  £.  vi.  1985-2000 ; 
Deuau,  in  lipkem.  /.p^pA.  iii.  208 ;  cf.  Momm- 
aen,  Staattr.  ii.  1055,  n.  1).  That  there  were 
priestesses  of  Augustus  as  well  as  priests  appears 
from  an  inscription  in  Gruter  (320,  10):  this 
practice  probably  took  its  origin  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  Livia,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  be 
priesteii  to  her  detxaiad  husband.  Evan  before 
the  emperor^  death  ws  find  that  flamhui  and 
tacerdotei  bad  been  appointed  to  attend  to  his 
worship ;  but  we  have  the  express  statements  of 
Suetonius  and  Die  Cassius  that  this  worship 
was  confined  to  the  provinces,  and  was  not  prac- 
'  tised  in  Rome,  or  in  any  part  nf  Italy,  during 
the  Uratime  of  Augustus  (T<ic.  Ann.  i.  10; 
Suet.  Awj.  53;  Dio  Cass.  Ii.  30).  In  tbii 
respect  Augustus  showed  himself  more  moderate 
than  the  dictator  Julins,  who  nmoig  other 
dirine  honours  accepted  U.  Antooia*  "  ''i* 
Jlamen  flod  lupercm  (Cic  FhU.  jj  ^^^  110 ;  liii. 
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tile  name  itaelf,  Deisan,  (.  c);  HaJriaiMlM, 
Antoniniani  (Ant.  I^us),  Anrtliaoi,  perhaps 
also  called  Uarciani  (U.  Anrelins).  The  list 
instance  is  that  of  the  sodales  Aleiuidriani  after 
Aleiandar  Severns  (Lampr.  Ai.  Set.  63).  A 
man's  place  in  these  priestly  colleges  was  called 
ilia  dtcarla  (Mommsen,  Epltm.  Spigr.  iiL  15, 
note  1,  who  howerer  adds  a  caalion  agshist 
eitending  tbis  analogy  to  other  cases  where  it 
cannot  be  proved).  The  imperial  aodii^  were 
under  three  muijalri  changed  annually  (Onlli- 
Henien,  6046,  with  Hiuien'o  note);  and  w«e 
token  indiscriminately  from  patricisus  and 
plebaiBns(Deis*n,  (.c.  P.21S  n.).  Koch  of  these 
Kdaiitata  had  likewise  a  .^ainea  or  McriGdig 
priest;  we  liad  frequent  mention  in  inscriptieas 
of  llamines  Angnstales  and  flamines  DiTDTmB; 
bnt  the  precise  degree  of  conneiion  between  the 
jtamtiMs  and  the  lodalei  has  been  disputed.  The 
most  probable  opialon  is  that  of  Dcssan,  in 
accordance  with  whicb  Marqnardt  has  now  cor- 
rected  his   funner   views.     A   member  of  tbe 

(Orelli,  InKr.  2366,  2368) ;  but  the  fiamma 
were  not,  aa  snch,  members  of  the  ceU^iuM  or 
todalHas.  Tbe  flamines  Angustales  were  neces- 
sarily patricians,  and  were  moat  likely  nomi- 
nated, like  the  three  great  ^jaminat,  by  the 
emperor  as  Pontifei  Maiimna ;  the  aodalet,  ss 
already  itnted,  were  under  no  such  restricttni. 
For  further  details  on  the  imperial  fiamiatt,  ste 
Flahe^i.  (H.  Dessau,  th  fodalSmt  et  jtamiiAa 
AvgiutalSita,  Berlin,  1877,  and  in  Ephm.  Eygt. 
iii.  205  ff. ;  Mommaen-Marqaardt,  vi.  (iU.), 
pp.  44e-i55.) 

II.    The    Avgwtalet    in    the    mnnicipia   are 


tinned  ii 


It  literal 


itant  growth  of  epigraphic  material  thnW'' 
easing  light  upon  their  argaaiiation.  There 
a  donbt  that  (1)  they  were,  as  a  mis,  libtr- 
Jinif  thongh  irv/emti  Auguttalft  are  sometiiDH 
mentioned  in  inscriptions ;  thnt  (2)  they  formed, 
in  conjunction  with  the  snJiW,  whose  preciierels- 
tion  to  them  remains  to  be^iscDsaed,  an  intsnae- 
diate  class  (onio)  between  the  municipal  leniton 
(decvrionet)  and  pleba  (mnnidpea) ;  and  Ihst  (3) 
they  and  the  am'ri  alike  had  for  their  object 
the  worship  of  Augustys,  with  which  suocoediiij 
emperors  came  to  be  associated.  They  caimot 
have  been,  as  was  formerly  sapnosed,  imtitnUil 
in  tbe  mnnicipia  in  imitation  of  the  Auguilalu 
ofTiberiusat  Rome,ju»tdeicribod;  they  appeir  , 
in  the  lifetime  of  Aueostni,  the  others  only  after  '' 
his  death :  the  sodal  status  of  their  monben  is 
in  striking  contrast  with  tlut  of  the  lodsle 
(Tic  jfnn.  i.  54;  see  above);  and  while  the 
more  dignified  priesthood  honoured  only  conse- 
crated emperors,  those  we  are  bow  coniidering 
descended  to  the  cnltns  of  tbe  living,  who  pv- 
haps  in  the  end  were  never  deified  at  all  (s«. 
Nero,  a  I.  L.  MSB).  Another  view,  bsatd  M 
the  scholiasts  of  Horace  (Porphyr.  and  Acron,  as 
Hor.  Slit.  ii.  3,  281),  was  that  Ihey  were  a  clus 
of  priests  selected  by  Angnstns  from  the  liter' 
tint  to  attend  to  tbe  wonhip  of  the  Lares,  whicb 
that  emperor  set  up  in  places  where  two  or  mere 
ways  met  [Compitilia].  Tbis  was  held  by 
Orelli  {Inter,  ii.  p.  197)  and  Egger  (J/V*ai  ii- 
p.  384  Hr.),  bnt  Henien  showed  (2n'McAr,  ^ 
AJkrtAumtu.,  1848,  p.  193)  ft-om  the  ftiiler 
evidence  of  inscriptions  that  the  viogi-iri  A<ig*>- 
Uiin  and  nuu^fitri  Lorain  A-agvitorvm  were  dls- 
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tinei  from  the  Avgtutala  properlj  so  called  and 
the  setiri  Auguaiales  (see  eepecially  Orelli-Henzen, 
6062,  6093,  7115).    The  tame  eridence  allowa 
IB  to  trace  the  worship  of  Angnstns  in  his  life- 
time to  piirate  persons,  provincial  towns,  and 
ciistins   priestly  collqres,   especially  those  of 
MercQxy :  hence  the  allusion  in  Horace  (OdL  i.  2, 
41-4).    The  six  principal  members  of  the  college 
were  called  spocrt,  but  the  distinction  between 
these  and  other  Angostales  is  not  always  clear. 
The  cTidence  of  the  inscriptions  leads  us  to  the 
fidlowing    conclusions.      In    the  munidpia   of 
Southern  Italy,  including  parts  of  Samnium  and 
fiampania,  the    intermediate    class  are  called 
Augoatalea,  but  no  aeviri  are  mentioned*  except 
at  Rhegiun  and  PuteolL    They  haye  officers  of 
their  own, — ^a  cwrator,  gumquemtales,  and  quae$' 
tores.     In  the  proyinces  of  Gallia  Narbonensis 
and  Ldgdunensis,  we  find  teviri  only,  without 
Aognstales ;  the  srnrt  as  annoal  officers,  three 
eqnites  and  three  freedmen,  in  an  important  in- 
setiptkm  at  Karbonne  (Orelli,  2489).    In  most 
eatiea  of  Central  Italy  both  ttfvtri  and  Augus- 
tales  occur ;  and  this  is  pronounced  by  Henzen 
and  Marquardt  the  most  regular  type  of  the 
isstitntion.     In  this  case  the  anm  appear  to 
haTe  serred  for  a  year,  proyiding  sacrifices  at 
their   own   expense,  and    afterwards    to    haye 
become  life-members  of  the  ordo  under  the  name 
of  Aognstales.    In  particular  pUces  we  read  of 
aexvtfi  wemores  sndjuniores.    Nor  was  the  num- 
ber six  inyariable,  as  in  some  rare  cases  there 
are  truanviri  Attguatales  and  octoviri  Augusttdes. 
Under  later   emperors  the  institution  spread 
tfaronghout  the  empire,  and  one  object  of  it  was 
probably  to  open  a  career  of  honour  elsewhere  to 
the  Hberimif  who  were  purposely  kept  down  at 
Rene  (Marquardt,  pp.  204-5).     There  was  a 
pn^rty  qnalification  required,  which   is  not 
stated,  but  must  haye  been  considerable  :  besides 
the  sacrifices,  they  had  to  pay  a  fine  on  admission 
(mmma  honoraria)  and  give  games  and  other 
treats  to  the  people.    These  admission  fees  went 
into  the  chest  of  the  municipality,  not  into  a 
corporate  fond  of  their  own ;  they  were  thus  an 
ordb^  not  a  collegium.    In  return  they  had  the 
distinction  of  the  praetexta  while  in  office,  and 
Bi%ht  also  be  buried  in  Jt ;  that  of  the  hitellium, 
wi&  a  place  of  honour  in  the  theatre ;  and  were 
accompanied  on  state  occasions  by  two  lictors 
bearing  fasces  Qh.  206-7).    We  are  reminded  of 
some  of  the  incidents  of  municipal  dignity  in 
modem  times.     (Egger,  Examen   cHHque  dea 
Hktoriena   tmcieiu   dt   la    Vie  el   da    Eigne 
^Amgnste^  Paris,  1844,  Appendix  II.  p.  357  ff. ; 
Zompt,  de  Augmtalibus  it  Seviria  Augusialibus 
OommnUatio  J^pigraphica,  Berol.  1846  ;  Henzen, 
in  ZeUsckr.  fOr  AUeHhumgw.^  1848,  Nos.  25-27 
and  97-40 ;  J.  Schmidt,  de  Semris  AugustaHbus^ 
Halle,  1878 ;  0.  Hirschfeld,  in  Zeitichr,  fUr  die 
deterreieftiMchen  Oynmasien,  1878,  p.  292  ff. ;  and 
espectally  Marquardt,  iy.  (L)  pp.  197-208,  ed.  2 
(1881>  [W.  W.] 

AUGUSTUS,  a  name  bestowed  upon  Octa- 
TisBUs  by  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people, 
Jan.  16,  Bwa  27.  This  date  is  established  by  the 
Fasti  Praenestini  (in  C.  I.  L,  L  884)  and  Censori- 
fOM  (de  Die  NaiaUy  21,  ^  8 ;  cf.  Mommsen,  Mes 
getiae  d,  Aug,  p.  149).  Octayian  took  the  name 
In  aoceidaaoe  with  a  senatus  consultnm  moved 
by  Monatins  Plancus  (Tell.  Pat.  iu  91 ;  Censorin. 
L  ciy.    It  was  a  word  used  in  connexion  with 
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religion,  and  designated  a  person  as  sacred  and 
worthy  of  worship:  hence  the  Greek  writera 
translate  it  by  :U0wrT6f  (Or,  Fast  i.  607  ;  Dio 
Cass.  Uiu  16,  18;  Snet.  Aug,  7;  Yell.  Pat.  iu 
91 ;  Flor.  iy.  12 ;  Censorin.  22 ;  Veget.  de  Be 
Mil.  n.  5).  It  was  not  an  official  title,  but  a 
complimentary  surname,  like  AfKcanns  or  Pius-; 
and  is  hence  called  by  Suetonius  momen  here' 
ditariwn  (Tif.  26);  ue.  practically  inheritoble, 
not  legally  inherited  (Mommsen,  Staattr.  ii. 
749  n.).  It  was,  however,  borne  not  only  by 
Tiberius  and  the  other  emperors  connected  with 
the  £unUy  of  Augustus,  but  was  likewise  adopted 
by  all  succeeding  emperors,  as  if  desoended, 
either  by  birth  or  adoption,  from  the  founder  df 
the  empire  (^  in  ejus  nomen  yelut  quadam  adop- 
tione  aut  jure  hereditario  succedere,"  Lampr. 
Al.  8ev.  10).  It  was  not  usually  assumed  until 
it  had  been  formally  decreed  by  the  senate  (Tac. 
Biet.  i.  47 ;  Lampr.  Al.  Sev.  1 ;  Yopisc.  Frob.  12>; 
and  Vitellius  at  first  refused  it  (Tac  IRst.  iu 
62).  From  the  time  of  Domitian,  the  imperisd 
style  and  title  began  regularly  with  Imperator 
Chesar  as  praenommoy  and  ended  with  Augu»- 
tus,  thus:  Imp.  Caes.  T.  Flavius  Domitianua 
Aug. ;  though  sometimes  another  name  comet 
after  Augustus,  as  in  T.  Aelius  Hadrianus 
Antoninus  Aug.  Piue,  The  name  of  Augusta 
was  frequently  bestowed  upon  females  of  the 
imperial  family,  the  first  instance  of  which 
occurs .  in  the  case  of  Livia,  who,  upon  her 
adoption  into  the  Julia  gens  on  the  death  of 
Augustus,  and  by  the  provisions  of  his  will, 
became  Julia  Augusta  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  8).  But 
Auguttue  belonged  excludvely  to  the  reigning 
emperor  till  the  middle  of  the  second  century^ 
when  Marcus  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus  both 
received  this  surname  (Spartian.  Ad.  Verus^  5 ; 
M.  Ant.  PhU.  7).  From  this  time  we  fluently 
find  princes  of  the  imperial  fiunily,  adoptive 
sons,  &c.  honoured  with  this  title  (Amm.  Marc 
xzvii.  7).  All  such  were  regarded  as  partici-  ' 
pators  in  the  imperial  power,  though  of  course 
the  one  who  reoeived  the  title  first  was  looked 
upon  as  the  head  of  the  empire.  When  there 
were  two  Auguati,  we  find  on  coins  and  inscrip- 
tions AVQQ ;  and  when  three,  AVQQQ.  In  the 
fourfold  division  of  the  empire  under  Diocletian, 
the  two  senior  emperors  were  styled  Auguett^ 
the  two  junior  Caeeares.  From  the  time  of 
Probus  the  title  became  perpetuus  AugustuSy  and 
from  Philippos  or  Claudius  Gothicus  temper 
AuguetuSf  the  latter  of  which  titles  was  borne 
by  the  so-called  Roman  emperors  in  Ger- 
many. (Eokhel,  yL  88,  viU.  354  ff. ;  Momm- 
sen -  Marquardt)  ii.  731 ;  Preller,  Mythol, 
773  ff.)  [W.  S.]    [W.W.] 

AULA  (a&A4)»  an  open  yard,  or  court.  In  , 
the  Homeric  house  the  obKii  served  the  purpose 
of  a  farm-yard,  and  was  surrounded  with  &rm- 
buildings  and  rooms  for  the  men-servants  of  the 
house.  In  the  later  Greek  house  it  was  a  kitad 
of  quadrangle  surrounded  with  a  colonnade,  into 
which  the  rooms  of  the  house  opened,  and  was 
used  as  a  place  for  exercise  and  recreation, 
^umpf,  De  aedSme  Hcmericia ;  A  Winckler,  Die 
WohnhSuaer  der  MellenenJ)  For  further  parti- 
culars, see  DoMUS.  [J.  H.  0.] 

AULAEUH,  usually  in  the  plural  Aulaea(^ 

o^AflUa),  a  curtain,  carpet,  or  hanging,  mostly  of 

the  heavier  and  richer  sort  (rh  /x^a  iral  iroir 

I  kIKop  irapairirae'iiaf  Cosmas  IndicopL  Topog,  Chr, 
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p.  197).  The  name  was  especially  applied  to 
the  tapestry  worked  with  human  and  animal 
figores,  which  was  early  introduced  from  the 
East  (Theophr.  Char.  21,  aifKaiay  Ix^^^cu^  Uipvas 
iyv^fffidyovs :  Verg.  Gdorg.  iii.  25 ;  Orid.  Met. 
ui.  Ill  ff.).  The  word  altKata,  is  good  Greek,  as 
is  shown  by  Theophr.  /.  c ;  Hyperid.  fr,  16b  ed. 
Turic.  =  142  Blass,  ol  ivvia  fyx^*^^^  ^Icruttno 
iv  Tff  fTTO^  V9pi^>pa^dfifp0i  rt  fUpos  cdnris 
a&Xa/f :  Menand.  fr.  720  Meineke,  onnnrciby, 
^A^^ayr*,  ohop^  abXaioPf  fA^pop :  and  the  notion 
of  Senrius,  that  aulaeum  was  ab  aula  AUali 
regis,  betrays  the  ignorance  of  a  late  gram« 
marian  (ad  Oeorg.  I,  c).  He  was  perhaps 
misled  by  the  line  of  Properlius,  Portkui  aulaeis 
nobUis  Attalids  (ii.  32,  12  =  iu.  24,  12) ;  where, 
of  course,  the  meaning  is  simply  *'  rich  enough 
for  Attains"  (cf.  Hor.  Od.  i.  1,  12). 

Such  hangings  were  extensively  used  (a)  in 
temples,  to  veil  the  statue  of  the  divinity 
(Pausan.  ▼.  12,  §  4) ;  (6)  in  houses,  either  as 
coYerings  over  doors,  or  as  substitutes  for  doors, 
as  window  curtains,  or  again  to  decorate  the 
walls  of  rooms,  especially  the  triclinmm  or 
dining-room  (Hor.  Sat,  ii.  8,  54) ;  (c)  on  the 
outside  of  houses,  to  close  in  the  verandahs, 
balconies,  or  open  galleries  [DOMUs];  (d)  to 
stretch  over  colonnades,  and  thus  form  a  teat 
(Hyperid.  /.  c. ;  Propert,  /.  c).  See  further 
references  under  Velum  ;  and  for  the  use  of  the 
curtain  in  theatres,  Sipaeium  and  Theatrum. 
One  or  two  disputed  points  may  here  be  noticed. 
As  is  well  known,  the  curtain  in  the  Roman 
theatre  was  not  drawn  up  as  in  our  own,  but 
disappeared  underneath  the  stage:  the  slit 
which  contained  the  roller  for  this  purpose, 
between  the  stage  (proscenium)  and  the  scenOj 
is  plainly  seen  in  the  smaller  of-the  two  theatres 
at  Pompeii.  Hence  atdaea  premurUur,  *^  the 
curtain  is  let  down,"  when  the  acting  begins 
(Hor.  Ep,  ii.  1, 189) ;  aulaeum  tolUtuTy  "  the  piny 
is  ended  "  rCic.  pro  Cad.  27,  §  65,  and  Ov.  Me^. 
I.  c).  It  has  commonly  been  assumed,  as  by 
Donaldson  (Theaire  of  tins  Qreeks,  ed.  7,  p.  240), 
that  the  Greek  custom  was  the  same;  but, 
according  to  Godirey  Hermann  (Leipz.  Lit.  Zeit. 
1818,  p.  1906)  and  Bttttiger  (KL  Schr.  i.  402), 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  curtain  was  used  in 
Greek  theatres  at  all.  The  classical  passages, 
cited  in  full  above,  in  no  way  connect  abKala 
with  the  theatre;  the  grammarians  who  do  so 
(PoUux,  iv.  122;  Bekk.  Anecd.  83,  7:  463,  14; 
avKaia  rd  r^s  <rin;i^s  xapair4Ta(rfia :  Hesych., 
Suid.)  of  course  prove  nothing  as  to  the  earlier 
period.  The  remains  of  genuine  Greek  theatres 
are  in  general  too  scanty  to  throw  any  light  on 
this  question ;  the  best  preserved,  that  of  As- 
pendus,  has  certainly  been  modernised  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Caesars.  Becker  who  shares 
these  doubts,  observes  farther  that  the  Roman 
usage  may  perhaps  not  be  as  old  a.,  ^he  time  of 
Piautus,  judging  from  the  conclu^-^z  ^^"^  ^^ 
his  Casina  and  Cistellaria,  spoken  »/  the  entire 
eorapany  (y/w  ca^erva).  (\y^  ^J^Jcer,  ap. 
Pauly,  J.*  s.  V.  Aulaeum;  cf.  Wi^'^*  P^'fheater' 
ffedaudff  u.  s.  w.,  Gmingen,  l85i?%i'^ 

Another  cowmoD  bat  p^.^^^J  ''^  ^  ^^oDCOUs 
opiDjon  IS  that  the  y^ord  oulI^)  j^^^ue^  in 
Latin  poetrr  to  the  eoverl^^    >     ^^Aes  of 


ffrptofuiTti, 
Of  the 
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cenae  sine  aulaeis  et  ostro  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  29, 15) 
is  explained  by  Orellius  with  reference  to  Sat. 
iL  8,  54,  where  there  is  no  question  as  to  tlie 
meaning  of  aulaea  (for  the  distinction  between 
aulaea  and  ostrum,  cf.  Btfttiger,  Kl.  Schrift. 
i.  424,  ap.  Orell.);  and  in  Verg.  Aen.  I  697 
Conington  has  rightly  reverted  to  the  explana- 
tion of  Servius  and  the  older  commentatons 
rejecting  that  of  Heyne  and  most  modems  as 
"  without  authority."  (See  two  illustrations  of 
wall-hangings  under  Cena.)  [W.  W.] 

AURES.    [Aratrum.] 

AU'BEUS.  Of  the  use  of  gold  for  coins 
among  the  Greeks,  an  account  is  given  under 
PONDEBA  and  AURUM,  infra.  But  the  term 
aureus  was  applied  particularly  to  the  Roman 
gold  coins.  Concerning  the  issue  of  these 
pieces  at  various  periods  of  Roman  history, 
sufficient  details  are  given  under  As,  pp.  207, 
208.  [P.  G.] 

AURI'GA.     [Circus.] 

AUBUM.  Gold,  from  it)b  malleability  and  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  found  lying  in  lumps, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  metals  used  by  man, 
and  among  the  most  primitive  resources  of 
civilization.  This  was  suspected  by  the  ancients, 
who  make  the  earliest  age  of  the  world's  history 
an  age  of  gold.  In  the  Heroic  age,  we  find  that 
gold  was  put  to  a  great  variety  of  uses.  Homer 
speaks  of  the  houses  of  Menelaus  and  Alcinous 
as  full  of  silver  and  gold ;  the  armour  of  Glaucus 
was  of  gold  (II.  vi.  236),  so  were  the  handmaids 
of  Hephaestus  (//.  xviii.  417),  and  the  doves  on 
Nestor's  cup  (7?.  xi.  632).  So  in  the  decoration 
of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  the  chest  of  Cypselus, 
and  other  works  of  art,  much  gold  was  employed. 
And  that  this  plenty  of  gold  was  not  a  mere 
figment  of  the  poet,  we  know  from  the  best 
testimony,  that  of  graves.  At  Mycenae,  which 
is  in  Homer  called  xoK&xpiu<ros,  Dr.  Schliemann 
has  dug  up  a  prodigious  quantity  of  gold,  caps 
and  jugs  and  masks  and  ornaments  of  all  sorte. 
The  graves  of  the  Crimea  (though  these  are  of 
later  date)  also  yield  abundance  of  gold;  the 
corpses  which  are  discovered  in  them  being 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  gold,  beaten 
into  the  shape  of  animals,  rosettes,  and  designs 
of  all  kinds.  The  use  of  gold  as  a  concomitant 
of  luxury  for  personal  decoration  was  associated 
specially  by  the  Greeks  with  the  wealthy  nations 
of  Asia  Minor,  such  as  the  Lydians  and  fhij- 
gians,  from  which  notion  arose  the  story  of 
Midas  the  Phrygian,  who  turned  everything  he 
touched  into  gold,  and  the  belief  that  the  wealth 
of  the  Pelopid  princes  of  Southern  Greece  was 
brought  by  them  from  their  native  Phrygis. 
In  the  use  of  gold,  the  wealthy  lonians  of  Asia 
Minor  copied  these  neighbours,  even  binding 
their  hair  with  it,  in  which  custom  the 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  followed  them 
(Thuc  i.  6). 

There  can  be  no  question  that  to  the  smiths  of 
early  time  gold  must  have  been  the  metal  which 
gave  most  scope  for  the  artistic  faculty.  Its 
extreme  softness  and  malleability  enabled  even 
workmen  who  had  no  more  elaborate  tools  than  a 
hammer  and  nails,  to  work  it  into  any  given  shape. 
All  the  vessels  of  Mycenae  are  thus  hammered  out 
and  joined  into  shape  by  nails,  and  the  earliest 
statues  of  the  gods  were  produced  by  the  same 
method,  which  was  called  by  the  ancients  fffop^ 
XdrCiv.     They  did  indeed  sometimes,  instead  of 
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velding  two  surfaces  of  gold  together,  tinUe 
them  bj  a  solder  of  borax  (Schliemann's 
Mt/c€nae^  p.  231),  but  practically  this  process 
was  uDQsiial.  Casting  in  hollow  moulds  belongs 
to  a  later  period. 

In  the  preparation  of  gold,  the  ancients  used 
onlj  the  simplest  processes  of  melting  and 
r^ning.  When  gold  occurred  mixed  with  silver 
[ElectbchI,  they  frequently  did  not  separate 
the  silrer,  but  treated  the  mixed  as  a  simple 
metal. 

Asia  was  the  source  of  gold,  from  the  days 
when  the  Argonauts  sailed  to  Colchis  in  search 
of  tb«  golden  fleece,  to  the  days  when  Alex- 
ander and  his  captains  seized  and  dispersed  the 
eoonnous  hoards,  laid  up  during  many  genera- 
tiona  by  the  Babylonian  kings  ami  their  Persian 
successors.  Arrian  and  Diodorus  give  us  ac- 
counts which  might  well  seem  fabulous  of  the 
quantities  of  gold  seized  in  the  great  cities  of 
Asia.  According  to  Diodorus  (xvii.  71)  in  the  city 
of  Persepolis  alone,  Alexander  captured  a  treasure 
in  gold  and  silver  of  120,000  talents.  The 
wealth  in  gold  of  Croesus  is  testified  by  his  gift 
to  Delphi  (Herod,  i.  50)  of  above  100  solid  bricks 
of  the  metaL  A  private  individual^  Pythius, 
in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  possessed  three  millions 
of  gold  l>iri<s  (Uerod.  vii.  27).  The  sources 
whence  the  gold  of  Asia  was  drawn  were  various : 
lulia  -was  one  of  the  chief,  the  north  part  of 
thai  country  paying  tribute  to  the  Persian  king. 
Ib  Arabia  also  abundant  gold  was  found  and 
freelj  exported  (Strabo,  xvi.  3,  4).  Lydia 
supplied  great  quantities  of  river-gold,  both 
pure  and  mixed  with  silver  [Electrum].  But 
the  richest  source  of  all  in  the  opinion  of  the 
aBdents  was  the  country  of  the  Arimaspi,  where 
the  gold  was  guarded  by  griffins,  and  with  diffi- 
eolty  won  from  them  by  the  hardy  natives. 
Most  modem  writers  suppose  that  the  reality 
which  K*^o  rise  to  this  fable  was  the  gold  mines 
of  the  Oiucasus,  whence  gold  penetrated  through 
the  ooTintry  of  the  Scythians  to  Persia.  A 
Mmilar  story  wax  told  or  invented  in  regard  to 
the  Indian  gold  (Herod,  iii.  102),  namely,  that 
it  was  found  in  a  country  infested  by  huge  ants 
{jfipfoitniy,  from  whose  pursuit  men  could  only 
escape  when  riding  on  swift  camels.  The 
motiTe  of  these  stories  for  deterring  adventurers 
is  rery  manifest. 

The  gold  mines  of  Europe  were  also  important. 
The  Carthaginians,  imd  after  them  the  Romans, 
obtMned  their  main  supply  from  Spain,  in  the 
rirers  of  which  country  was  a  rich  deposit  of 
gold,  notably  in  the  Tagus.      Both  in  Chiul  and 
in  Spain,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquests, 
whole  dbtricts  were  covered  with  rich  auriferous 
deposits,  yielding  nuggets  to  the  inhabitants 
OB    the  application  of  the  simplest  systems  of 
washing.    In  the  provinces  of  AJturia  and  Lusi- 
tania,  according  to  Pliny  (H,  N,  xxxiii.  §  78), 
the  workmen  went  through  the  laborious  process 
of  undermining  whole  hills  by  their  excavations, 
aad  then  turning  on  rivers  to  wash  the  fallen 
earth    and    separate    the    particles    of   metal. 
Gold  was  also  found  in  the  Italian  Padus,  in  the 
Hebrus  in  Thrace,  and  other  rivers.     Poly  bins 
states  (xxxiv.  10)  that  in  his  time  great  quan- 
tities of  gold  were  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  Pannonia.     In  Greece  proper  gold  was 
found  in  small    quantities   in  the   blands    of 
Siphnos  and  Thasos,  and  in  larger  quantities  in 


the  mountains  of  Thrace.  These  last,  however* 
seem  not  to  have  yielded  their  full  supply  until 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
who  procured  from  them,  it  is  said,  1000  talents 
a  year  (Diod.  xvi.  8), — ^in  fact  such  large  stocks  of 
gold  as  to  alter  completely  the  degree  of  its  rarity 
in  Greece.  In  earlier  days  the  metal  had  been 
decidedly  rare  in  Hellas  and  Sicily.  When  the 
Laconians  wbhed  to  procure  gold  to  gild  a  votive 
statue  of  Apollo,  they  had  to  apply  to  Croesus 
for  it  (Herod,  i.  69),  and  Hiero  1.  of  Syracuse  had 
much  ditHculty  in  procuring  gold  for  a  votive 
offering  to  Delphi  of  a  gold  Victory  and  tripod 
(Athen.  vi.  p.  232).  But  in  course  of  commerce 
this  poverty  disappeared,  and  gold  was  poured 
into  Greece  in  still  increasing  quantities,  until 
the  overflowings  of  Macedonian  wealth  made  it 
comparatively  common.  It  was  then  again  used 
as  in  pre-historic  days  for  the  vessels  and  orna- 
ments of  the  rich.  It  also  became  a  custom  for 
cities  to  bestow  crowns  of  gold  of  great  weight 
and  value  upon  their  benefactors,  and  even 
sometimes  to  set  up  their  statues  in  gold.  The 
horns  of  oxen  offered  in  sacrifice  were  gilt,  both 
in  Greece  and  Rome. 

Diodorus  informs  us  (iii.  12)  that  in  Upper 
Egypt,  on  the  confines  of  Aettdopia,  were  gold 
mines  which  were  worked  from  the  time  of  the 
early  kings  of  Egypt  onwards  for  the  benefit  of 
the  state.  But  here  the  gold  was  not  found  as 
elsewhere  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but 
extracted  from  the  heart  of  the  mountains  by  a 
number  of  miserable  slaves.  Diodorus  describes 
the  process,  which  appears  to  be  that  of  extract- 
ing gold  from  quartz.  The  stone,  he  says,  which 
contained  the  metal  was  softened  by  fire,  and 
then  detached  in  masses  by  wedges  of  iron. 
These  masses  were  brayed  in  stone  mortars  and 
ground  to  the  fineness  of  sand.  Finally,  the 
gold  was  detached  by  washing,  the  workmen 
aiding  the  process  with  their  hands  and  with 
fine  sponges.  The  metal  was  purified  by  being 
placed,  together  with  a  certain  quantity  of  lead, 
salt,  tin  and  bran,  in  jars  hermetically  sealed, 
and  exposed  for  five  days  to  the  heat  of  a  fire, 
after  which  time  the  foreign  substances  were 
found  to  have  evaporated. 

In  his  33rd  book,  Pliny  traces  the  history  of 
the  use  of  gold  in  Rome  fVom  earliest  times. 
He  says  (c.  5)  that  when  the  Gauls  sacked  the 
city,  no  more  than  1000  pounds'  weight  of  gold 
could  be  found  in  it  for  ransom.  The  stock  of 
gold  in  the  treasury  had  increase^  seven  years 
before  the  Third  Punic  War  to  17,410  pounds; 
and  after  the  successful  termination  of  that  war, 
the  metal  came  into  commoner  use  for  decora- 
tion, as  for  covering  ceilings  and  walls,  as  well 
as  for  vessels.  The  custom  of  wearing  gold 
rings  was  so  late  in  Rome,  that  even  Marius 
wore  one  of  iron.  The  great  influx  of  the  metal 
and  its  use  for  all  purposes  of  luxury  dated  in 
Rome  as  in  Greece  from  the  time  of  Oriental 
conquest.  For  ancient  testimonies  as  to  gold 
mines  see  Sabatier,  Production  de  Vor^  de  Vargent 
et  du  cmvre  chez  lis  anciens. 

Gold  aa  com.— In  many  parts  of  the  East  and 
in  Egypt,  gold  wedges  and  rings  of  fixed  weight 
passed  as  currency  before  the  invention  of  coins 
properly  so  called.  The  earliest  gold  coins, 
which  however  belong  to  a  later  date  than  the 
Lydian  and  Milesian  electrum,  were  issued 
by  Phocaea  [Pondera].      For  a  long  period, 
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beginning  with  the  reign  of  Darios  Hystaspls, 
the  gold  coinage  of  the  world  constated  almost 
czclnaivelj  of  the  Persian  Darics  (q.  v.),  which 
not  only  circulated  throaghont  Asia,  bat  came 
over  to  Europe  in  large  quantities,  and  were 
laid  up  in  the  treasuries  of  Greek  cities.  About 
II.C.  400,  Syracuse  and  other  Sicilian  cities  began 
to  issue  small  coins  of  gold,  but  the  earliest 
Greeic  coinage  of  any  importance  in  this  metal 
was  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  gold  pieces 
of  Philip  and  Alexander  were  issued  in  enormous 
quantities,  both  during  the  lires  and  after  the 
deaths  of  those  monarchs.  The  Philippi  circu- 
lated in  Hellas,  Italy,  and  the  West,  where  they 
became  the  prototypes  of  the  abundant  gold 
coinages  of  Gaul  and  Britain  (Evans,  Coirutge  of 
the  cmdent  BriUms),  The  Alexandri,  on  the 
•ther  hand,  succeeded  the  Darics  in  Asia,  and 
tontinued  for  many  years  to  fbmish  the  bulk  of 
the  gold  circulation  of  the  Seleucid  and  Ptole- 
maic kingdoms.  Contemporary,  however,  with 
them,  during  the  life  of  Alexander,  were  issaes 
•f  gold  by  Athens,  Rhodes,  Cius,  Panticapaeum, 
and  other  wealthy  cities,  which  minted  in  their 
•wn  names;  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
these  coins  gradually  gave  way  to  the  gold  money 
issued  by  the  Macedonian  kings  of  the  East, 
especially  the  very  wealthy  Ptolemaic  princes. 

Aristophanea.  appears  to  speak  of  an  issue  of 
gold  money  at  Athens,  about  the  year  BU3.  407 
(^Bcui,  719).  We  say  ^appears,'*  because  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  poet  may  be  using  the  term 
Xfvtrlop  generally  for  ^  money,"  and  here  may 
even  apply  it  to  copper  coin.  But  it  Is  probable 
that  the  gold  coins  of  Athens  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  which  are  numerous  and  of  all 
denominations,  belong  to  a  later  period,  not 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  4th  century.  At 
Rome  gold  was  used  in  making  payments  as 
early  as  the  4th  century  B.C.,  but  it  was  kept 
only  in  bars,  the  adulteration  of  which  was 
punished  by  a  law  of  Sulla.  Gold  coin  proper 
was  first  issued  at  Rome  in  B.a  217,  but  never 
in  Republican  times,  except  on  the  occasion  of 
military  expeditions.  (Mommsen,  Oeach,  des 
Mihn.  MQuxw.  pp.  400-408.) 

The  Greeks,  when  they  speak  of  xpvviovj 
quite  as  often  mean  coin  of  electrum  (q,  o.)  as  of 
pure  gold :  which  is  intended,  must  in  each  case 
be  judged  by  the  context.  Gold  coin  among  the 
andents,  unless  intended  to  pass  as  electrum, 
was  •  usually  yery  pure.  The  gold  pieces  of 
Alexander  and  Philip  are  almost  without  alloy ; 
and  Augustus,  in  his  monetary  reforms,  fixed  the 
margin  of  alloy,  under  severe  penalties,  at  *002. 
It  is  only  among  barbarous  peoples  that  we  find 
gold,  the  true  measure  of  value  in  nearly  all 
eountries,  debased.  Thus  in  Gaul  gold  rapidly 
deteriorated,  as  it  was  copied  from  tribe  to  tribe, 
and  the  kings  of  Bosphorus,  who  continued  in 
Roman  times  to  issue  their  own  gold,  continually 
debased  it  until  it  was  finally  no  better  than 
eopper  gilt  (T^normant,  La  Afonnaie  dans 
V Antiquity,  i.  pp.  187-205.)  fP.  G.] 

AUBUM  COBONA'BIUM:.    trrueo  a  gene- 
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lates,  to  send  golden   crowa^  '   t^'.a^ 
ere  earned  l^f^rel^l^  la  hu  t^.^0  1)^^ 
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been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks;  for  Chares 
related,  in  his  history  of  Alexander  (op.  Athea. 
ii.  p.  539  a),  that  after  the  conquest  of  Penis, 
crowns  were  sent  to  Alexander,  which  amounted 
to  the  weight  of  10,500  talents.  The  number 
of  crowns  which  were  sent  to  a  Roman  general 
was  sometimes  yery  great.  Cn.  Manlius  had 
200  crowns  carried  before  him  in  the  triumph 
which  he  obtained  on  account  of  his  conquest  of 
the  Gauls  in  Asia  (Li v.  xxxix.  7).  In  the  time 
of  Cicero,  it  appears  to  have  been  usual  for  the 
cities  of  the  provinces,  instead  of  sending  crowns 
on  occasion  of  a  victory,  to  pay  money,  which 
was  called  aunun  coronarium  (Cic  Leg,  Agr,  iL 
22,  §  59 ;  Gell.  y.  6 ;  Monum.  Ancyr.).  This 
offering,  which  was  at  first  voluntary,  came  to 
bo  regarded  as  a  regular  tribute,  and  seems  to 
have  been  sometimes  exacted  by  the  governors 
of  the  provinces,  even  when  no  victoiy  had  been 
gained.  By  a  law  of  Julius  Caesar  (Cic.  in  Pis, 
57,  §  90),  it  was  provided  that  the  aurum  coro- 
narium should  not  be  given  unless  a  triumph 
was  decreed ;  but  under  the  emperors  it  wss 
presented  on  many  other  occasions,  as,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  adoption  of  Antoninus  Pins 
(Capitolin.  Anton,  Pius,  c  4). 

Later,  the  aurum  coronarium  became  a  com- 
plimentary present  to  the  emperor  on  stated 
occasions,  such  as  his  accession,  happy  events  in 
the  imperial  family,  rebus  prospere  gesHs^  mdiU' 
gentiarum  laetitia^  or,  lastly,  amore  propria  (Cod. 
Theod,  xii.  13,  4).  The  *'  feudal  incidents  **  and 
^  benevolences  "  of  more  modem  times  may  have 
been  connected  with,  and  are  certainly  not  with- 
out analogy  to,  these  Roman  customs.  In  the 
impoverishment  of  the  empire  this  burden, 
among  others,  fell  exclusively  upon  the  dlecu- 
riones^  curiairSf  or  municipal  senators,  whose 
onerous  dignity  was  made  the  pretext  of  many 
exactions  (id.  xu.  13,  1-3 ;  xii.  12,  15).  The 
payment  was  excused  by  Alexander  Sevenu 
(Lampr.  Ai,  8ev.  32),  and  by  Julian  (Amm. 
Hare  xxy.  4 ;  Cod.  Theod.  xii.  13, 1),  but  leried 
more  stringently  than  ever  by  Yalentinian  and 
Theodosius  (Cod.  X.  74).         [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

AUBUM  LUSTBAXE  was  a  tax  imposed 
by  Constantino,  according  to  Zosimos  (ii.  38), 
upon  all  merchants  and  traders,  which  was  pay- 
able at  every  lustrum,  or  every  four  years,  and 
not  at  every  five,  as  might  haye  been  expected 
from  the  original  length  of  the  lustrum.  This 
tax  was  also  called  aurt  et  argenti  coUaiio  or 
praestatiOy  and  thus  in  Greek  i^  o-vrr^Acia  i^  rov 
Xpwrofiy^pov,  (Cod.  11,  tit.  1 ;  Cod.  Theod.ldt 
tit.  1 ;  Orelli-Henzen,  Inscr.  6507.)  A  some- 
what similar  tax  was  the  aurum  negoHatorium^ 
first  mentioned  under  Caligula,  whidb,  however, 
went  to  the  support  of  the  aercu^htmf  or  public 
treasury,  not  the  imperial  fiscus  (Suet.  doL  40, 
41).  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  permanent, 
and  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  duty  repealed  by 
Nero  on  the  petition  of  the  trading  classes 
(Tac  Ann,  xiii.  51).  In  the  confused  narrative 
of  the  Augustan  historian,  it  is  mentioned  fint 
as  imposed  under  Alexander  Severus,  then  ex- 
cused together  with  the  aurum  coronarium 
(Umpr.  AL  Sev.  cc  24,  32).  [W.  S.]   [W.  W.] 

AUBUM  VICESIMA'BIUM.  [Aiau- 
RIUM,  p.  37  b.] 

AUSPBX.    [Augur.] 

AUSPICIUM.    [Augur.] 

AUTHENTICA.    [Novellae.] 
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ADTUEPSA 

ATJTHEPSA  (■Mrfqi),  or  "  Mlf-boilcr," 
ni  1  raul  umU  for  fatAliat;  Titer  or  kcepinf: 
it  Iwt.  At  i*  well  known,  both  hot  and  cold 
w*ttT  wrrt  HTred  by  the  attmdaDti  «t  well- 
appoiiited  Kuman  tabln  {calidae  gelidattue 
wamoUr,  Jut.  v.  63,  with  Hajror's  note).  For 
tiui  porpoee  Tettclfl  were  lued  which  cannot 
Ian  difiend  much  in  conitntction  from  our 
nwdeni  tn-anis  (BSttiger,  Sabaui,  ii.  30),  and 
like  them  might  be  taade  of  cottlf  mjiterinli 
3ad  in  artictie  deiigns  itnl&epsa  Utoj  tptatn  tanto 
frttki  ■iipo"  mercoliiJ-  at,  (Sc  pro  So&c,  Aaur. 
A6,  J  133 ;  atUiefMa  argenleat,  Lamprid.  Htliog. 
19).  Maaj  ia^nioui  eantrirani-M  Tut  economicnl 
aid  portable  cooking  have  been  found  at  Pompeii 
ad  Berculaneiuu,  and  ara  now  in  the  llUM 
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.lu^pu.   (Frum  tbe  NeplH  Uiuenm.) 
Kaxionale  (fonngrlf  Borbonico)  at  Naple*.    tt 
Is  prsUblc,  however,  that  the  imlliepaB,  nnlika 
Uk  amn  and  caccabut,  wa>  not  nied  for  cook- 


.luUKpaa.    (From  the  Niplu  Unseom.) 
iag',   and  it  ■■  mther  to  be  identified  with  a 


19  ia  broniF,  and  of  Tery  taitefal  workmaoahip  : 
the  cylinder  In  the  centre  wa>  filled  with  chnrcoal, 
and  has  a  craliDg  which  allowed  Che  air  to  enter 
and  the  aabe)  to  eacape.  The  aecond  cut,  Tram 
Miu,  Borbaa,  vnl.  r.  pi.  44,  nhowi  iiuither  of 
more  elaborate  conitmction.  The  Rauian 
umovar  ia  liken-lie  eiplained  to  mean  "aelf- 
boiler,"  and  ap]«an  to  be  little  different  from 
the  aiithepw,  [W.  S.l    TVf.  W.l 

AUTOMACHEIN.  [BKiuiostwUiKE.] 
AUTOUOL'IAS  GRAFHE'  (ai>To/uA(u 
Ypo^),  the  accuaatinn  of  pemna  charged  with 
having  duerled  and  gone  over  to  the  enemv 
(Pollui,  Ti.  lol).  There  are  no  apeechu  titaot 
npon  thi>  tnbject ;  it  leemi  clear,  boweTer,  that 
the  puniihnient  wna  death  (Ulpian,  on  Demoath. 
de   F.    I.  p.  ;i80,  S  12B ;     Petitua,    Leg.    Alt. 

E.  674).  Heier  makes  it  n  mtliUry  offence  tried 
y  a  jury  of  aoldieri  under  the  presidency  of  th* 
general!  (Atl.  Five.  p.  36.'i),  like  thiiee  enaroa- 
Tnted  under  AamATEiAS  GuAPiif;  but  thit  ia 
probnbly  true  only  of  thote  iutcribed  on  the 
KajiXoyat,  or  liit  for  aerrice.  Ferwns  who  left 
the  city  in  timet  of  danger  without  any  inten 


I  of  going  over  to  the  enemy  w 


d  by 


ipagus  ai  trniten  (Lycurg.  i 
%  53);  and  that  ciTillang  guilty  of  actual  a&ro- 
liMla  were  brought  Iwfbre  the  same  court  is 
more  likely  than  that  they  could  be  indicted 
before  a  military  tribunal. 

km  been  noticed  under  Atelbia,  habitually 
enjoyed  a  fri^  paia  in  time  of  war,  and  thoa 
wera  found  uieful  when  it  wai  desind  to  open 
indirect  negotiations;  e.g.,  ArisLDdemui  wae  lo 
employed  iMtween  Philip  and  the  Athenian!, 
n.C.  347  (Argum.  ad  Dem.  F.  L.  p.  335  I'm't.; 
Qrote,  ch.  Ixiiix.).  To  check  the  deaertion  of 
alavei  in  war-time,  their  maiter'a  power  of 
jiuniehing  them  waa  reitricted  (.^riatoph.  Jfai. 
U,  7).  [J.  S.  M.]    [W.  W.i 

AUTON'OUI  (wT^rofwi),  Ihe  name  giren  by 
the  Grcekn  to  those  states  which  were  goTemed 
by  their  own  lava,  and  were  not  subject  to  any 
foreign  power  (Thuc  r.  18,  27  ;  Xen.  Hdl.  T.  1, 
§  31).  This  wo*  the  proper  meaniag  of  the 
word;  bat,  in  the  dnyi  of  the  Athenian  mari- 
time  empire,  it  wai  applied  to  thote  of  the 
snbject-alliea  who  were  merely  controlled  in 
their  foreign  policy,  and  required  to  furaish  a 
contingent  of  ahipe,  but  not  otherwise  interfiEred 
with.  At  the  time  nf  the  Sicilian  eipedition, 
the  Chiaot  and  Uethymnaeana  leem  to  hftTe 
been  the  only  members  of  the  confederacy  who 
retiined  this  amount  of  freedom ;  as  ttirn 
ir^ioinixS  avT^ro^i  they  are  diilinguiihed  from 
the  payera  of  tribute  (^apd),  the  badge  of  the 
fhrtmoi,  and  from  the  really  independent  alliea 
(■mimi  tKtMifvs  fy^^AXavrras,  Tbnc  Ti.  85, 
%  2).  Before  the  reTolt  of  428  B.C.  the  Uity- 
Itnaeans  had  enjoyed  the  aame  priTilegea;  and 
the  language  of  Grote  in  describing  their 
poUtieal  atate  may  be  taken  aa  a  aufficient 
account  of  thia  form  of  autonomy :  "  Lesboa, 
lika  ChiOB,  was  their  ally  upon  an  equal  footing, 
still  renuinlng  under  those  condition!  whi^ 
had  been  at  firet  common  to  alf  the  membera  of 
the  confederacy  of  Dele*.  Uitylene  paid  no 
tribal«  to  Athena:  it  reUlned  ita  walls,  its 
large  navsi  force,  and  ili  siteneire  landed 
poeseHlons  on  the  oppoiile  Asiatic  continent: 
'  was  oligarchifal,  administering  all 
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internal  afikirs  withont  reference  to  Athens. 
Its  obligations  as  an  ally  were,  that  in  case  of 
war  it  was  held  bound  to  furnish  armed  ships ; 
whether  in  determinate  number  or  not,  we  do 
not  know.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  restrained 
from  making  war  upon  Tcnedos,  or  any  other 
subject-ally  of  Athens ;  and  its  government  or 
its  citizens  would  probably  be  held  liable  to 
answer  before  the  Athenian  dicasteries,  in  case 
of  any  complaint  of  injury  from  the  goyemment 
or  citizens  of  Tenedos  or  of  any  other  ally  of 
Athens;  these  latter  being  themselves  also 
accountable  before  the  same  tribunals  under 
like  complaints  from  Mitylene.  That  city  was 
thus  in  practice  all  but  independent ..."  (^Hist. 
Or,  ch.  1.  init.)  It  should  be  added  that,  while 
the  tributary  idlies  were  compelled  to  bring  their 
criminal  causes  to  Athens,  the  autonomous  allies 
were  not.  The  changed  condition  of  the  Mity- 
lenaeans  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  is 
illustrated  by  the  speech  of  Antiphon  On  the 
Murder  of  Herodes^  which  belongs  to  the  sub- 
sequent period ;  the  prisoner  and  the  prosecutors 
are  alike  residents  in  Mitylene,  but  the  trial 
takes  place  at  Athens. 

The  same  two  characteristics — the  retention 
of  their  own  leges  and  judicia — mark  the  liberae 
civitatet  under  the  Roman  dominion,  of  whose 
designation  ainSyofiot  was  the  Greek  rendering. 
Thus  Cicero  writes  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
his  own  humane  provincial  government :  Omnes^ 
suis  legibus  et  judiciis  ttsae,  avroyofdcuf  adeptae, 
revixerunt  {ad  Att,  vi.  2).  In  another  letter, 
however,  he  mildly  ridicules  the  fancied  inde- 
pendence of  this  class  of  subjects :  Oraeci  vero 
exultant  quod  peretjrinis  (i.e.  sut's,  non  SomaniSf 
^jn,')  judicib'18  utuntur,  Sugatoribus  quidem,  in- 
qme8.  Quid  referti  tamen  se  ainorofiiat^  adeptos 
putcoU  (ad  Att.  vi.  1,  §  15).  ThU  self-govern- 
ment was  regarded  as  a  great  privilege  and 
mark  of  honour;  and  the  cities  which  enjoyed 
it  recorded  the  fact  upon  their  coins,  medals,  and 
inscriptions.  We  find,  for  instance,  on  coins  of 
Antioch  ANTIOXEON  MHTPOnOA.  AY- 
TONOMOY,  on  those  of  Halicamassns  AAI- 
KAPNACCEON  AYTONOMON,  and  so  of 
many  other  cities.  In  numismatics,  **  autono* 
mous  "  medals  are  those  which  bear  no  sign  of 
subjection  in  the  head  of  an  emperor  or  pro- 
vincial governor.  There  are  many  such  belonging 
to  cities  which  never  were  really  autonomous, 
and  to  Roman  colonies.  (On  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  see  Essai  sw  Us  medaiUes  autonames 
romames  de  V^poque  imperiaiej  by  the  Due  de 
Blacas,  in  the  Bevue  nunu8m.f  1862,  pp.  197-234; 
387-390 ;  on  Greek  autonomy  in  general,  Her- 
mann, Staatsaiterth,  §  41,  1 ;  Schifl'er,  Die  Auto- 
nomie  bei  den  alien  Griecheti,  a  gymnasial  ]>ro- 
gramme,  Munster,  1862.)      [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

AUXILIA'RES.    [Socii.] 

AVIA'RIUM.    [AoBiccLTURA,  pp.  78,  80.] 

AVUL'SIO.    [CoNFUSio.] 

AXAMENTA.    [Saul] 

AXI'NE.   [Securis.] 

AXIS.     [CURRUS.] 

AX'ONES  (&|aycs),  also  called  ir^piSctf, 
wooden  tablets  panted  white,  and  made  to  turn 
on  an  upright  axis,  on  which  were  written  the 
laws  of  Solon.  According  to  some  writers,  the 
K^iSffif  contained  the  public  and  religious,  the 
&|oyc;  the  private  laws;  according  to  others, 
the  K^pfi€is  had  three  sides,  and  the  Adopts  four. 
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But  at  Athens,  at  all  events,  they  were  almost 
certainly  identical,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Aristotle  (op.  Plut.  Sol.  25).  The  grammarians, 
indeed,  insist  on  the  difference ;  but  the  opinion 
of  most  modem  scholars  is  in  agreement  with 
that  already  expressed  in  the  former  editions  of 
this  work.  The  phrase  ^#r  t&p  ichp^tM/  Bvtut 
in  Lysias  (Or.  30,  c.  A'icom.  §  17)  has  been  relied 
upon  by  the  advocates  of  the  distinction.  Bat 
the  law  of  murder  must  have  been  a  public  and 
religious  law:  and  this  we  find  was  iw  r^ 
i^oyi  (Lex  ap.  Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  629,  §  28 : 
read  4tf  rf  d  i^ovi^  i.e.  xpdrtp  $^ovu,  with  Cobet» 
Var,  Led.  p.  123 ;  the  H^oycf  being  always 
mentioned  in  the  ploral). 

I'he  words  rplympot  and  rtrpdywoij  used  of 
the  A^op^s  and  ic6p$ttSf  have  been  wrongly  ex- 
plained by  some  authorities,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  as  applying  to  the  separate  tablets,  and 
not  to  the  whole  contrivance  (jcorairicc^/ta). 
The  gloss  in  Timaeus  has  KupiScts*  otijA^  rpiytf 

PCS  TvpofAO^iZ^s  p6fiovs  Kx^^^^  *'^P^  ^^^^  (^ 
also  Bekk.  Anecd.  p.  274,  rpirftdpoi^  «vpa/u8i 
tfAOioi),  This  pyramidal  shape  b  accepted  by 
Planck  {ap.  Pauly  i.*  s.  v.  i^0P9s\  and  Liddell 
and  Scott  (ed.  7,  s.  v,  K^p0€ts).  But  apart  from 
its  unsuitableness  for  exhibiting  writings,  the 
clear  account  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  (in 
Eti/m.  M.  p.  547 ;  cf.  Ruhnken  on  Timaeos,  s.  r. 
K^pfitts)  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  boards  were 
rectangular,  and  formed,  as  Caillemer  puts  it,  a 
prism  (not  pyramid)  of  three  or  four  sides. 

The  Hooves  were  at  first  kept  in  the  Acropolis, 
but  were  afterwards  placed,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Ephialtes,  in  the  agora  for  all  to  read.  Some 
fragments  of  them  were  preserved  in  the  pryta- 
neium  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  (/.  c. ;  cf.  Pans, 
i.  18,  3).  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  1354 ;  Schol. 
ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  280 ;  Anaximenes  ap.  Harpo- 
crat.  8.  V.  6  KdrttB^p  pifios :  Etym,  M.  p.  547 ; 
Suid.  s.  V. ;  Hermann,  Staatsaiterth.  §  107,  1 ; 
Schumann,  Antiq.  i.  329,  n.,  E.  T.;  Preller, 
on  Polemonit  Periegetae  fragm,  pp.  87-91 
[the  fragment  itself  in  Muller,  Fr.  Hist.  iU. 
138  a].)  [W.S.]    [W.W.] 

B. 

BABYL(yNI(nJM  (usually  in  plural),  a 
Babylonian  coverlet,  placed  upon  couches  (Lncr. 
iv.  1029;  Fest.  p.  298,  Miiller)  and  horses 
(Dig.  34,  tit.  2,  a.  25,  §  3),  sometimes  used  as  a 
garment  {amictus  aureo  Babytonico,  Publ.  Syr. 
,ap,  Petron.  55),  though  Ulpian  (Dig.  /.  c) 
denies  that  it  should  bo  classed  as  a  dress  {no* 
puto  testis  esse\  was  much  prized  by  the 
Romans  for  its  brilliant  colour  (Lucr.  /.  c.)  and 
embroidery  (Mart.  viii.  28,  17>  [W.  S.] 

BACCHANALIA,  the  mime  under  which 
the  festivals  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus  were  known 
at  Rome.  The  circumstances  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  rites  at  Rome  are  given  in  detail 
by  Livy,  xxxix.  8-19  (cf.  Val.  Max.  i.  3,  3,  snd 
vi.  3,  7).  According  to  his  account,  a  Greelc 
priest  of  no  education  or  position  brought  into 
Ktruria  the  secret  nightly  celebration  of  this 
worship.  It  was  not  only  accompanied  by  sll 
manner  of  licentious  excesses,  but  was  also  made 
the  occasion  for  planning  the  most  revolting 
crimes,  perjury,  forgery,  false  accusations, 
poisoning,  and  assassination.     From  Etruria  the 
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emiagion  spread  to  Home.      If  Liry's  narratire 
is  to  be  trtisted,  at  first  the  rites  were  compara- 
tiTelj:  innocent.      Women  only   were  initiated, 
azrl   tlutt  by  day,  three  times  in  the  year,  and 
the    priesthood   was   held  by  matrons  in  turn. 
It  la  quite  possible  that  in  this  statement  Livy 
has   in  riew  the  worship  of  Stimnia  or  Simila, 
an  early  Italian  deity,  afterwards  identified  with 
Semele,  whence  Grid  {Fast,  ri.  503-515)  regards 
her  ritca  as  ofa  Bacchanalian  character.   Possibly 
Virgil  is  thinking  of  the  same,  when  (Aen,  vii. 
385>  he  speaks  of  the  Bacchic  rites  as  existing 
in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Aenens.     In  any  case  it 
is  hardly  conceiyable  that  the  corrupt  Etruscan 
colt  should  have  so  much  changed  its  character 
in  passing  into  Rome,  as  Livy's  account  would 
require  us  to  believe.     He  goes  on' to  say  (c  13) 
how   a   certain   Pacullia    Annia,  a  Campanian 
priestess,  claiming  to  be  acting  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  gods,  changed  the  whole  character 
of  the  worship.    She  was  the  first  to  admit  men, 
by   initiating   her  own  sons;    she  altered  the 
time  of  celebration  from  the  day  to  the  night ; 
and   held    initiations  five   times  every  month 
instead  of  three  times  a  year.    The  promiscuous 
admission  of  men  and  women  and  the  licence  of 
Bight    opened  the  way  to  all  manner  of  de- 
haochery  and  crime.     The  most  horrible  immo- 
ralities   were    practised;    the    wildest    frenzy 
xttiolged  in.     Men  flung  themselves  about  as  if 
possessed,  and  uttered  frantic  prophecies ;  women 
dressed   as  Bacchanals,  with  dishevelled  locks, 
ran  down  to  the  Tiber,  and  plunged  into  the 
water  torches,  which,  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
snlphor  and  lime,  were  not  extinguished  in  the 
waves.       The  initiated  were  a   vast  number, 
— "  alter  jam  prope  populus,"  as  Livy  puts  it, — 
iaclnding  many  of  high  birth,  both  men  and 
womcii.     To  secure  the  complete  subjugation  of 
the  votaries,  a  rule  was  made  that  none  should 
be  admitted  who  were  not  under  twenty  years 
of  age,  a  time  at  which  the  judgment  is  weak 
sad  the  passions  strong.      For  some  time,  al- 
though the  existence  of  these  rites  was  generally 
ksown,    not   only  by  report,  but  also  by  the 
dxngin^  of  cymbals  and  the  bowlings  of  the 
devotees  by  night  (i6.  c  15),  their  real  nature  was 
not  suspected.    But  in  B.C.  186  the  lewd  and 
crixniDal  character  of  the  meetings  was  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  consuls.      P.  Aebutius, 
the  c»rphan  of  a  Roman  knight,  had  been  left  by 
tK»  death  of  his  guardians  to  the  charge  of  his 
■toiher  Doronia  and  his  stepfather  Sempronius 
Butilna.     The  latter  had  embezzled  his  property, 
mw%A  in  order  to  esoipe  punishment  desired  either 
to  make  away  with  the  youth,  or  to  get  him 
entirely   into  his  power.      Duronia,  who  was 
entirelj  devoted  to  her  husband,  determined  to 
avail  herself  of  the  Bacchanalia  for  the  corrup- 
tion or  destruction  of  her  son.    She  informed 
him  that  at  a  time  when  he  was  sick  she  had 
Towed    that    he    should  be  initiated  into  the 
Bacchic  rites,  if  he  recovered,  and  that  now  was 
the  time  to  discharge  the  vow.  Aebutius,  taking 
the  matter  lightly,  mentioned  it  to  a  freedwoman, 
Hispala  Fecenia,  with  whom  he  had  a  liaison ; 
bat  she,  in  the  utmost  terror  and  distress,  warned 
him  of  the  dangers  that  he  was  incurring :  she, 
when  still  a  slave,  had  accompanied  her  mistress 
to  the  orgies,  and  had  seen  the  vile  practices  of 
the  votaries.   Aebutius,  returning  to  his  mother, 
TtfuMtd  to  be  initiated,  without  disclosing  his 


reasons.  She  in  a  fury  drove  him  from  the 
house.  He  took  refuge  with  his  father's  sister, 
and  at  her  advice  laid  the  whole  facts  of  the 
case  before  the  consuls.  Uispala  was  induced  by 
them  to  confess  all  that  she  knew ;  the  senate 
was  consulted ;  and  full  powers  given  to  the 
consuls  to  investigate  the  matter.  Prompt 
measures  were  taken  to  secure  evidence,  and  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  guilty.  The  inquiry 
led  to  the  belief  that  more  than  7000  men  and 
women  were  implicated  in  the  affair.  Those 
who  were  merely  initiated,  and  had  taken  the 
oath  binding  them  to  every  kind  of  crime  and 
lewdness,  were  punished  with  imprisonment ; 
those  against  whom  actual  guilt  was  found— and 
these,  we  are  told,  were  the  majority — received 
capital  punishment.  The  women  for  the  most 
part  were  handed  over  to  their  relations,  or  to 
those  who  were  responsible  for  them,  for  private 
execution ;  the  rest  were  put  to  death  in  public. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  and  precious  records  of 
the  old  Latin  language  preserved  to  us  is  the  bronze 
tablet  containing  the  letter  in  which  the  consuls 
communicated  to  the  magistrates  m  agro  Teurano 
(Tirioli,  in  the  country  of  the  Bruttii)  part  (as 
Mommsen  thinks)  of  the  decree  of  the  senate 
passed  on  this  occasion  (cp.  Mommsen,  C  /.  X.  i. 
196  ;  RiUchl,  P.  X.  M,  E.  tab.  zviii.) ;  doubtless 
it  is  only  a  specimen  of  many  which  mutatis 
mutandis  were  sent  throughout  Italy.  The 
Bacchanalia  are  rigidly  prohibited :  if  any  one, 
Roman,  Latin  or  ally,  considers  himself  under  a 
religious  obligation  bacanal  habere^  he  can  only 
do  so  by  obtaining  permission  from  the  praetor 
urbanus,  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  the  senate  in  which 
not  less  than  100  have  taken  part.  No  priest, 
president,  or  common  purse  is  allowed,  nor  any 
kind  of  common  vow.  Not  more  than  two  men 
or  three  women  (five  in  all)  should  celebrate  the 
rites,  except  by  special  permission.  These  regu- 
lations were  carried  out  with  unflinching  rigour, 
apparently  not  without  the  use  of  military  force 
(Cic.  de  Leg,  ii.  15,  37) ;  but  it  was  some  years 
before  the  Bacchanalian  rites  were  completely 
extinguished  in  Southern  Italy  (Liv.  xxxix.  4-1, 
xl.  19).  It  has  been  supposed,  but  probably  not 
with  justice  (cf.  Preller,  Rfim,  Myth,  p.  718), 
that  a  fragment  of  Yarro's  satires  preserved  by 
Nonius,  p.  112,  points  to  a  subsequent  revival  of 
these  rites  at  Rome.  Otherwise  we  have  no 
further  trace  of  them  in  literature  or  history. 
The  Ltbkraua  were  of  an  entirely  different 
character.  [A.  S.  W.] 

BAGGHOS  (BcUxof),  a  kind  of  Thyrsus. 

[THYB8U8.]  [W.  S.] 

BACrULUM  (fiaienipta,  ^i35or,  atcrhrrpop^ 
aKVT<iX.ri :  in  the  poets,  fiAierpo¥  and  (ncixwp.  The 
Homeric  word  is  (najwrpoy). 

Carrying  a  stick  was  as  common  a  practice  in 
Greece  as  it  is  with  us  (Lysias, />ro  Inval,  12  ; 
Plat.  Protag.  p.  310  A ;  Ariitoph.  Piut,  272, 
Ecd,  150,  509  ;  Nub,  541) ;  and  on  Oreeic  vases 
and  sculptures  we  see  sticks  of  all  forms  and 
patterns.  The  straight  form  with  an  ornament 
at  the  head,  called  the  Jltpaucii  fiaicnipla 
(Hesych.  s,  v. ;  Etym,  M.  183,  56 ;  cf.  Herod,  i. 
195),  was  the  form  affected  by  dandies  at  Athens 
in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  (Aristoph.  op. 
Poll.  x.  173,  fioKT/ipia  9k  xtpvls  iyrl  Ko/iTiKris) ; 
while  the  large  crook  form  (jcafarikri)  was  on 
the  stage  carried  by  old  men  and  rustics  (PolL 
iv.  119),  as  in  the  illustration  given  next  page. 
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The  club  fonn  {unevrdkn,  Moeris,  Suidas,  Phot. 
«.  r.  ffKvrdXv  fiaienipU  iucfxnraxhs)  wm  in  Togne 
in  the  ruder  states  of  Greece,  »uch  as  Sicyon, 
where  the  lowest  class  of  the  commuuity  was 
called  "the  Club  carriers'*  (icopvi^opoiX  but 
especially  at  Sparta,  and  became  the  rage  at 
Athens  among  the  Aaicmvirrai  (Aristoph.  Av, 
1283X  while  in  later  times  it  was  affected  by 
Cynic  philosophers  (Lncian,  Vit  Auct.  8).  The 
crutch,  too,  is  often  seen  on  ancient  monuments 
(cf.  Pans.  X.  30, 1,  fftekwrp^  rt  ^h  -H^v  iipurr4pw 
fM^dtXifv  ip€iUtupos)^     (For    the    sticks    or 


Baculom.  (Jfuseo  BorlnmioOt  vol.  i.  pi.  xx.) 

batons  carried  as  insignia  of  office  by  the  Athe- 
nian jurymen,  see  Dikastes  ;  for  the  shepherd's 
staff.  Pedum  ;  for  the  Spartan  use  of  the  stick 
in  secret  correspondence,  Skttale  ;  for  the 
herald's  staff,  Caduceub.) 

In  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  walking 
sticks  was  unknown.  On  the  monuments  we 
<mly  see  sticks  in  the  hands  of  aged  or  infirm 
persons,  or  held  as  symbols  of  office.      (See 

JSCEFTRDM,  CeNTURIO.)  [W.  M.  L.] 

BAETYLUS  iBalrvkos).  [See  Diet,  of  Gr. 
•and  Som.  Biogr,  md  Mifth,;  s.  v.] 

BA'JULUS  (&x0o^<^pof),  a  porter,  anyone 
employed  to  carry  burdens,  whether  a  free- 
man  or  a  slave.  (Gell.  t.  3,  §  1 ;  Fest.  p.  35 ; 
Plant.  Foen.  t.  6,  17 ;  Gc.  de  Or.  ii.  10,  40,  Par, 
UK  2;  cf.  Dig.  50,  16,  235.)  The  name  was 
Also  giren  to  a  letter-carrier.  (Syromnch.  Ep, 
iii.  34,  T.  7 ;  Sidon.  £p.  iv.  7 ;  Hieron.  Ep. 
S  ad  Jviian.  I ;  Cod.  Theod.  2,  27,  1,  §  2.)  The 
bearers  at  funerals,  properly  called  vespillonesy 
aometlmes  had  the  name  of  bajnlj.  fu  Vespillones 
dicti  sunt  bajuli,"  Fnlg.  Expos,  Serm-  P-  5^^ » 
Amm.  xiv.  7,  J  17;  Sidon.  Ep,  'xi\  |^  %    [W.  S.] 

BAKTET^IACfiwnvpfa).     f^^'^j^U.] 

^rtffoon,or 
^     01  the 


BALANTION.    [Cbv 
BA%ATBO,  a  profession 


}pia).     ri 
;ifE.VA.H 


partite  (Hor.  &.t.  i.  2,  2)  ;  i^  '^«^    P*"  21 

probably  cmect^  ^.^^  Aw^^N*  V%  li^e  a  , 

sheep,  and iesc^^  to,^  ^'^iifCO     ^^d^^tt- 1  water  was  made 
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lest  akin  to  bhtero,  a  chatterer  (Gell.  i.  15). 
Ualatrones  were  paid  for  their  jests,  and  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy  were  generally  open  to 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  amusement  they 
afforded.  [A.  S.  W.] 

BALLETY8  (BoXXirr^).     [Elkusikia.] 

BALLI8TA.    rToRMENTUM.J 
'    BA'LNEAE,  BaUneae,  Balneum,  Balmeym, 
Thermae  (jkadpMfBos,  /3aXayc4bv,  Xocrp^r,  Xov- 

Greek    Baths. —  Bathing    wna    n    practice 
familiar  to  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes  from  the 
earliest  times,  both  in  fresh  water  and  salt,  and 
in  the  natural  warm  springs,  as  well  as  vessels 
artiBcially  heated.    Thus  Nausicaa,  daughter  of 
Alcinous,  king  of  Phaeada,  goes  out  with  ber 
attendants  to  wash  her  clothes;  and  after  the 
task   b  done,  she  bathes  herself  in  the  river. 
(CA/.  vi.  58,  65.)     Ulysses,  who  is  conducted  to 
the  same  spot,  strijM  and  takes  a  bath,  whilst 
Nausicaa  and  her  servants  stand  aside.     (OdL  vL 
210-224.)     Europa   also  bathes    in   the   river 
Anaurus  (Mosch.  Id.  ii.  3 IX  and  Helen  and  her 
companions  in  the  Eurotas  (Theocr.  Id.  vii.  22). 
Warm  springs  were  also  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bathing.     The  'HpdfeXtia  Xovrpk  shown 
by  Hephaestus  or  Athena  to  Hercules  are  cele- 
brated bv  the  poets.     Pindar  speaks  of  the  hot 
baths  ot  the   nymphs— 6cpfUt   "Sv/i^ap  Xovrpk 
iOlymp.  xii.  27),  and  Homer  (77.  xxii.  149)  oele- 
brates  one  of  the  streams  of  the  Scamander  for 
its  warm  temperature.   Bathing  in  riven  or  the 
sea  (^xp^^*'^*'^)  ^'^^  always  common  for  the 
voung  (cf.  Caryst.  Perg.  op.  Athen.  i.  24  c). 
ll^ot  to  know  how  to  read  and  to  swim  were 
proverbial  marks  of  the  ignoramus  (^Paroem,  ed. 
Gaisf.,  D.  vi.  5G).  A  plunge  in  the  Eurotas  al^rsys- 
sufficed  for  the  Lacedaemonians  (Schol.  on  Thuc 
ii.  36).    There  appears  to  have  been  a  swim- 
ming bath  (jco\vfl$'ti0pa)  at  Athens  in  the  time 
of  Plato  (i2^.  453  D). 

The  artificial  warm    bath   was   taken  in  a 
vessel  called  iLadfur9os  by  Homer,  and  fpfiarts 
by  Athenaeus  (i.  25  c,  e).     It  was  no  doubt 
of  wood  or  marble,  as  the  epithet  §(f^*CTos  is 
applied  to  it  (Od.  iv.  48),  'and  in  the  case  of 
Menelaus'  Egyptian  presents  {Od.  iv.  128)  it  «v 
of  silver.    It  would  appear  from  the  description 
of  the  bath  administered  to  Uljsses  in  the  palace 
of  Circe,  that  this  vessel  did  not  contain  water 
itself,  but  was  only  used  for  the  bather  to  sit  in 
while  the  warm  water  was  poured  over  him,  which 
was  heated  in  a  large  caldron  or  tripod,  under 
which  the  fire  was  placed, 'and  when  sufficiently 
warmed  was  taken  out  in  other  vesselsand  poured 
over  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  person  who  sat 
\n  the  iurdfuyBos.    (Orf.  x.  359-365.)    The  bath 
was  usually  thus  adminiptered  by  a  handmaiden 
(//.  xiv.  6 ;    Od.  iv.   49,   vi.   210),  or  even  a 
daughter  {Od.  iii.  464),  or  the  mistress  of  the 
house  (Od.  iv.  252;  v.  263;  x.  450):  unless 
we  hold  with  Mr.  Gladstone  (Studies  on  Boner, 
iii.  513-516)  that  the  maidens  gave  the  men  m 
each  case  the  means  of  washing  themselvw;  fo*" 
which  he  compares  such  expressions  as  **  »f*~"Jf 
the  poor,"  and  refers  especially  to  Od.  ri  210, 
I  218-220,    compared    with    vii.    296.     w*«jj 
cleanliness  merely  was  the  object  sought,  cow 

bathing  was  adopted,  which  was  <»"****Yri,H't 
most  bracing  to  the  nerves  (Athen.  A  c); 


I  after  violent  bodily  exertion  or  fatigue  vrsm 
le  use  of,  in  order  to  refresii  ww 


BALNEAB 
bedj'  and  nUi  the  orer-teiulon  of  the  miucle*. 
{Id.  ih. :  eomp.  Uoin.  II.  jl.  bie-,  Od.  ir.  48,  tt 
alAi.y  Htwd  (_0p.  754)  pnitwts  uiinat  man 
*I>boi«t<lj-  eleaniag  (_^aitpirtatm)  tAeir  bodiet 
vith  baule  battu,  kC.  th«c  of  higli  tnnp«- 
imtnrs — ^«lui±  (hon  tkit  tliii  Inurjr  had 
bigun  in  hu  A^j ;  vid  in  Homer^B  time  coiutaat 
iBdnlgcDca  io  the  wsnn  bath  wu  conaidcred  u 
a  mark  of  liunr;  umI  (flcmioacf  (01  Tiii.  249). 
The  DK  of  the  wum  bath  wu  preceded  bj 
btfhjng  in  cold  water  (H.  i.  a:6>  The  liter 
cutom  of  plunging  into  cold  witer  alter  the 
warm  bath  mentioned  b;  Ariiteide*  (vol.  i. 
Oral.  2,  Sacr.  Serm.  p.  515),  who  vrote  in  the 
•acood  ccntnrj  of  Dnrera,  vHnodaabtlMmiwed 
tna  the  Ronum.    [Sm  p.  368-3 

After  bathing,  both  Kiea  anointad  Ihemwlve* 
with  oil,  in   onkr  that  the  ekin  might  not  be 
Ut   hanh     and   nngh,   apedallj-  aller   wHrm 
■r.    (_0d.  TL  K;  Athen.  L  c;  Plin.  J/,  if. 
If  4~IT  ;   ta  lite  II.  lir.  ITV,  iiiii.  18<j.) 
Tit  Btc  of  precious  anguenti  (n6pm)  wu  nn  known 
d  that  mrlj  period.    In  the  Heroic  agei,  as  well 
'  ter  timea,  refreihmeuta  were  oiuallj  taken 
anertbabath.     (Od.  tL  97.) 

At  Athens  the  freqaeot  um  of  the  pnMii;  baths 
wai  regarded  hj  ithct  niDralLiti  in  the  time  of 
Secjatea  and  DtmoaUiene)  na  a  mirlc  of  luxury 
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thnt  il 


of  den 


EatiDD  on  the  part  of  a  ihip'i  crew.  (Dei 
c  Pclyd.  p.  ISIT,  S  U.)  AccaidiDglf  Phocion 
wa  lud  to  haTc  nerer  bathed  in  n  public  bath 
(fr  3aXanfv  tniievitiarrt.  Pint.  Phoc  4),  and 
Sacratea  to  haTe  nude  a«e  of  it  very  Mtdum 
(Plata,  Sgmp.  p.  1T4  A).  It  wai,  however,  onir 
the  warm  bath*  (firnXjania,  called  bj  Homei 
ttf^i  AjgjTfd)  to  which  objection  wu  made, 
al  which  in  ancient  limei  were  not  allowed  to 
he  bailt  within  the  dtj  (Athen.  i.  p.  18  b); 
&r  the  Greeks  did  not  at  all  approre  of  people 
hiiag  dirty  (An^riXret,  aixMlpit^  ^<''<v^i)i 
brt  cleanlintas,  they  thought,  ibauld  be  attained 
iij  cold  water.  The  eatimation  in  which  luch 
batha  were  held  it  eipieaied  in  the  following 

'j ot  Hcrmippni  (op.  Athen.  /.  e.) : — 

Ml  rhw  Af,  si  /UrTM  lUtUir  Tir  Irtpa  Xf4 
-rlr  AyaAr,  tM  tiffiaXavritr,  &  vli  woitu. 
la  tlw  Ctonda  of  ArUtophanes  I  he  tdraioi  A^rot 
wstna  the  jonng  man  to  abstain  from  the  baths 
(BrnXanlMf  kr4xnreu,  I.  991),  which  pasiage, 
oapand  with  11.  1045-54,  shows  that  wanii 
batba  an  intended  by  the  word  jkAortio. 
Plato  (Lag.  ri.  p.  761  C)  would  conSne  the  use  of 
wano  baths  to  old  men.  (Cf.  I'lnt.(fe  jbs.  tunttf. 
17 ;  Bj/mp.  6.)  But  the  frequent  and  open 
nKntion  of  baths  in  the  time  subaeqneat  to  tfav 
lUt^BBBetiaa  War  (e.g.  in  Theophraitua,  CAir. 
4,  8,  S,  19,  27)  shows  that  they  were  an  eTsrj- 
dar  feature  of  Greek  life. 

n*  baths  (fiafM-tai)  were  either  public  (flv 
fiifaa,  Iitfianejerra)  or  prirate  (iVia,  iSurrwit). 
The  foniier  were  the  property  of  the  etsle,  but 
the  latter  wen  built  br  prirate  individual!. 
Sach  prirate  baths  are  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
(£lcaictr.  24)  and  Isaeos  (<V.  5  [Zf^coeu/.],  $f  22 - 
24),  who  spesks  of  one  which  was  sold  for 
3000  drachmae  {Or.  6  {_Pkiloct.],  S  33).  Bath> 
of  tUs  kind  wers  probably  mostly  intended 
Ibr  tJu  eielDsira  as*  of  the  persons  to  whom 
Urr  iclDagwL  (len.  Btp.  AlL  ii.  10.)  There 
afipeart  to  have  bean  a  small,  almost  nominal, 


charge  fur  the  lus  of  the  public  baths  (cf. 
Aristoph.  A'uA.  HdS).  Thus  in  the  insrriplion 
of  Andaain  (i.  107)  the  price  Is  filed  st  3 
chalkl  =  t  obol.  At  Phaselit  it  was  probably 
not  much  higher ;  though  something  more 
seems  to  hare  been  demanded  iWm  strangers 
(Alh.  T-ili.  3S1  f).  In  the  time  of  Locian,  who 
calls  the  fee  twiMnrrpev (Lexiph.  2),  it  nos  two 
obols. 

We  knnw  very  little  of  the  baths  of  the 
Alheninns  during  the  republican  period ;  for  the 
account  of  Lacian  in  his  Hippias  relates  to  baths 
constructed  after  the  Roman  model.  On  ancient 
rases,  on  which  persons  are  represented  bathing, 
we  seldom  find  anything  corresprinding  to  n 
modern  bath  in  which  persons  ciu  «tand  or  sit ; 
but  there  is  always  a  round  or  ovnl  bnsin 
(Xow^p  or  Aovr^puv),  resting  on  a  stand 
(frr^trraTDv).  by  the  side  of  which  those  who 
are  bathing  are  represented  standing  undressed 
and  washing  themielTes,  as  is  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing woodcut  taken    from    Sir  W.   Hamilton's 


PnbUe  Bssln  tOt  Ucn.    (From  a  Oteek  7ase,} 

vn>es.  (Tischbein,  i.  pi.  5S.)  The  word 
AHM021A  upon  it  shows  that  It  belonged  to  a 
public  bath. 

The  neit  woodcut  is  also  taken  (him  the  same 
work  (i.  pL   69), 


Djain  IK  Women.    (Fna  a  i 
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hand ;  the  one  on  th«  left  wean  iiu\j  >  chort 
kind  or  ixiaofKot  x"^"'*!  "f  which  we  have 
DO  other  iaitaoce.  Eroi  ia  reprcMated  hoTetiug 
orer  thf  bnlhiDg  Tenel. 

But  baid«  the  ^ouriipii  and  XoiT^pia  there 
were  aUo  Tcsaeli  for  bathing,  large  enough  for 
persons  to  lit  in,  which,  aa  atated  above,  are 
called  kaaiurSai  by  Homer  and  riiKai  or 
^utrrpoi  bf  tb*  later  Greeka  (SchoL  ad  Ariitoph. 
Eqtui.  1055;  Hesych.  ».  v.  TlitKet:  Pollai,  lii. 
166,  168).  The  XwrV  thui,  as  we  shall  iwe, 
rjimtpooded  to  the  Roman  lahrvm;  the  'rviAoi 
to  the  sotium  or  n/twiia. 

In  the  bathi  there  was  alio  a  kind  of  indorilic 
or  Taponr    bath    called    wvpls    or  Ttrptor^iakr, 

Herodotni  (ir.  75),  (Compare  PoUuj;,  rii.  168  ; 
Athen.  r.  y.  207  f,  >ii.  p.  519  e;  Plut.  Oa.  1.) 
Decker  ICharHdet,  Scene  riiL  note  23)  bolda 
that  ia  Greece  generally,  ai  at  Sjbirii  (Athen. 

compartmenta ;  bnt  Marquardl  (Pnoal/rtm, 
p.  262}  and  Qsll  (^Chariilei,  iii.  105)  ahovr, 
bj  a  compariion  of  Timarchni  (ap.  Athen.  li. 
p.  SOI  e)  and  Alciphr.  Ep.  i.  23,  with  Vitrnriui, 
T.  11.  5,  that  thia(i|pii«jAai(Al*iiuid.  AphTo<l. 
Prvbt.  i.  41)  was  the  aame  u  the  concamerata 
iiidaiio  or  iaconiam  of  the  Romans,  for  which 
•ee  below,  p.  277.  Thii  teemi  to  have  beeu  not 
eimplj  or  eren  principally  a  Spartan  uaage  (for 
warm  b»tha  were  vary  rarely  allowed  at  Sparta ; 
lee  Pint.  Lyoirg.  16),  but  common  to  the  Greek 
race  ('EUi|iw4  wvpfq,  HtTod.  ir,  75),  and  not, 
u  in  uriy  Rome,  a  luinrj  or  fom  of  medi- 
cal treatment.  Among  the  chamber*  of  the 
Greek  bathing  eitabiishment  waa  the  ^fi- 
rriifto',  Lat.  unctornmi  (Aleiia,  ap.  Poll.  rii. 
166;  Theophr.  de  Sadare,  28).  Luciau  {Hipp. 
p.  73)  apeaka  of  the  imStrHipuai  with  its  l/iif 
no^uAMOvrret  {eaptttrii) ;  but  aa  they  seem 
to  be  nnknown  to  Ariatotle  {PrM.  ixii.  14), 
they  were  probably  introdacod  from  Rome. 
Hence  Ariatotle  tells  na  that  thoee  who  itole 
clothea  from  the  hatha  (liiarionKiwrtu  or 
AMot^w,  IXog.  Laert.  t1.  52 ;  Athen.  iii.  ji.  97  e) 
were  puniahable  with  death.  (Cf.  Demoatb. 
c.  ConoH.  p.  tS56,§  1  ;  c  TVnuKT.  p.  736,  S  114.) 
Aa  the  bethi  ninit  frequently  adjoined  the 
gymnasia  and  palneatra  (cf.,  for  eiample,  the 
hatha  at  Anticyrn.  Pana.  i.  36,  6),  one  of  the 
Toomi  of  theie  latter  boildings  served  the  par- 
po«e  of  undruaing-room  (Xen.  Rep,  Alh.  ii.  10). 
About  these  roomi  the  Tpi&iAAal  oied  to  loaf, 
looking  out  for  an  inriUtion.  We  hear  of 
wrestling  (Theophr.  CAar.  27)  and  playing  the 
cottaboa  (Dtog.  Laert.  ri.  46),  beiidea  a  great  deal 
of  converaation  going  on  in  the  bathi.  To  sing 
there  w»i  conaideied  the  pan  of  a  boor 
(Theophr.  CAar,  4). 

Either  the  bath  or  aimple  anointjng  of  tl 
body  generally  fomied  part  of  the  buiioeu  i 
dreuing  for  dinner  (Xen.  Bymp.  1,  7).  Hem 
we  find  Che  bath  apoken  of  aa  iths  M  rfoif^r  (< 
TpB^f).  Artemid.  Oneir.  61,  It  was  general! 
taken  shortly  before  the  Seiavoi'  or  principi 
meal  of  the  day.  Epictetna  (Diu.  i.  1,  29)  ar 
Atdpbr.  (Ep.  iii.  60}  mention  Dooa  aa  tl 
hoor ;    while    Toluptuaiies    batfaeil    repeatedly 


(Menaoder,    ap.    Athen. 


166;    ' 


ap.  Aelisa  ff.  A.  ,vi.  24).  jj  -^  the  prac- 
tice to  ttkB  first  a  warm  ^  vapour,  and 
aflerBarJ.  a    cold    bath    ^p^^^'^     *j^,mo  /rij. 
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10;  Vam.  ii.  34,  §  2).  though  in  the  time  of 
Homer  the  cold  bath  appeara  to  hare  been  taken 
lint  and  the  warm  nflerwirdn.  The  cold  water 
was  uinally  poured  oD  the  bock  or  ahoulden  of 
the  bathers  bj  the  0a^.alf^bt  or  bis  aasistanta, 
who  are  called  rapax^riu.  (Plat.  Sep.  i.  p, 
3*4  D;  Lurann,  Dl!nutsl^.  Encom.  p.  503;  Plat. 
dc  Iiicul.  6,  Apnphth.  Lao.  49.)  Th*  vcaael 
from  which  the  water  wa*  poured  waa  called 
itpta:  there  i>  mention  also  of  the  ifitBira, 
which  must  have  been  mach  smaller.  (Arisloph. 
EquU.  1091,  1094;  Theophr.  CAoT.  9.)  In  the 
first  of  the  cuts  on  p.  267  a  *iif>ax^>  i> 
repreiented  with  one  of  theae  reaaela  in  hit 
hand).  Roulei  (CAoix  de  VatetpenUi  da  Miufle 
de  Leyda,  pi.  lii.  t)  gives  Da  a  vase  painting  of 
a  bath  in  a  palaeatia  where  two  shower  baths 
descend  on  men  from  spouta  shaped  like  panthers' 
heads,  and  Panofka  {BUder  anttlun  LiUnt,  pL 


Shower  Balhafiir  Women.    (From  a  Qndi  Tase.) 


iTiii.  S)  shows  na  a  bal 
arranged,  while  an  unpn 
the  Louvre  repreaenta  a 
ming  hath  for  women. 


aimilsriy 
le  painting  in 
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SxrlmmlnEDathlOr  Women. 

CFWmaOiHk 

v^y 

These  two  laat-mentioned  paintings  wonW 
incline  ua  to  the  conclusion  that  batbiigtit^ 
lishments  for  women  eiisted  among  (he  G*™"; 
whether  belonging  to  the  state  or  maintaioad 
by  private  enterprise,  and  GBll  reada  the  injcrip- 
tion  on  the  women'a  Aowrlip  in  ■nachbeia,  ir.  *\ 
»i  8iiM*ria,  while  we  are  told  that  PhryMii* 
not  use  the  public  baths  (Athen.  liii.  P-  ^^f- 
and  we  leem  from  Varro  (£.  L.  ii.  6S)  <J't 
the  earliest  Greek  balntum  in  Rome  cosUuM  ■ 
department  for  women.  . . 

The  penons  who  bathed  proUbly  brossht 
with  them  atrigila,  oil,  and  towela,  or  had  Hwi" 
carried  hv  a  alsri  (y^mOo^p.,.  Poll.  <«■ '«: 
turrpDA^itvtfoi,  Heaych.).  The  atrlgil,  J™" 
WM  called  by  the  Omki  ffrXfTT**  «  {•"T* 


J 
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nsumllj  made  of  iron,  bat  sometimes  also  of 
♦ther  materUU.  (Pint.  Inst,  Lac.  32 ;  Aelian, 
r.  £  ziL  29 ;  Arbtoph.  Thenn,  556.)  One  of 
the  fipores  in  the  cnt  on  p.  267  is  represented 
▼ith  a  strigil  in  his  hand ;  sereral  strigiU  are 
%nTcd  on  p.  279.  Pollux  says  (x.  181),  "The 
doth  which  is  worn  by  women  round  their  loins 
when  taking  the  bath,  or  by  the  men  who  bathe 
them,  is  called  6a  XjyvrpU,"  The  Greeks  also  used 
ii&rent  materials  for  cleansing  or  washing  them- 
selres  in  the  bath,  to  which  the  general  name  of 
^•fi/ui  was  given,  and  which  were  supplied  by 
the  ^oAorc^s.  (Aristoph.  Lyiistr,  377.)  This 
^PfUL  usually  consisted  of  a  lye  made  of  lime  or 
wood-ashes  (xoWa),  of  nitrum,  and  of  fuller's 
earth  (y^  jci/uvxfo,  Aristoph.  £an,  710  and 
SchoL  ;  Plat.  Bep,  W,  p.  430  A). 

Among  the    Greeks    a    person    was  always 
kthed    at    birth,  marriage,  and   after  d^ath 
JTusub]  ;  whence  it  is  said  of  the  Dardanians, 
as  Ulyrian  people,  that  they  bathe  only  thrice 
ii  tlseir  lires, — at  birth,  marriage,  and  after 
^eath.     (Nicol.  Damasc  ap.  Stob.  Flor.  t.  51.) 
The  water   in  which   the    bride  was    bathed 
(Xavrp^     rvfi^uc6y^    Aristoph.    Lysistr,     378) 
at  Athens,   was  taken    from  the  fountain  of 
Eallirrho^  which  was  called  from  the  time  of 
Pdsistratns  ^En^tdxpowos,     (Thucyd.  ii.    15.) 
Compare  Pollux,  iii.  43 ;  Harpocrat.  s,  v.  Aovrpo- 
tip9i,  who  says  that  the  water  was  fetched  by 
a  boy,  who  was  the  nearest  relation,  and  that 
tins  boy   was    called    \ovTpo<f>6pos,      He  also 
^atea  that  water  was  fetched  in  the  same  way 
to  bathe  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  un- 
married, and  that  on  the  monuments  of  such  a 
boy  was    represented    holding  a    water-vessel 
(iipla),     Pollux  (/.  cX  however,  states  that  it 
Tss  a  female  who  fetched  the  water  on  such 
occasions,  and  Demosthenes  (c  Leochar.  p.  1089, 
{30;   compare   p.   1086,  §   18)  speaks  of  ^ 
XmnpQ^6ffos  on  the  monument  of  a  person  who 
ksd  died  nnmarried.    In  remains  of  ancient  art 
we  find   girls  represented  as  AovTf>o^fK>(,  but 
arrer   boys.      (BrOnsted,   Brief  Description  of 
H^-t^ttoo  ancient  Greek  V<X9e8,  pi.  27 ;  cf.  Becker- 
€511,  CfinrUdes,  iu.  364-^.) 

The  natural  warm  springs  (dep/u^  or  'HpdkKua 
X0vrp£)  were  not  only  esteemed  as  sacred  to 
Heracles,  but  also  considered  highly  medicinal 
^Aristot.  Prubl,  xxiv.  19).  The  hot  springs  of 
Aedepsns  in  Enboea  were  famed  for  their  healing 
properties,  as  also  was  a  cold  spring  which 
dowed  for  a  time  (Athen.  iii.  p.  73).  In  later 
times  it  became  a  great  resort  for  pleasure  as 
well  as  health,  especially  in  the  spring  (Plut. 
S^tnp.  XT-  4;  Prat,  Amor,  17).  Many  other 
springs  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  {e.g,  vL  22, 
4 ;  Tii.  5,  5 ;  viii.  41,  4). 

The  best  account  of  the  Greek  baths  is  given 

br   Becker-Goll,  Charikies,  vol.  i.  p.  199;  iii. 

^  98-113.  [W.  S.]  [L.  C.  P.] 

Roman  Baths. — The  words  haineae,  balineae, 

hslnemnj  balineumy  thermae,  are  all  commonly 

translated  by  our  general  term  bath  or  baths ;  but 

in  the  writings  of  the  earlier  and  better  authors 

they   are  used  with  discrimination.     Balneum 

or  boHnewn,  which  is  derived  from  the  Greek 

BaXaytiotf  (Varr.  L.  L.  ix.  68),  signifies,  in  its 

primary  sense,  a  bath  or  bathing-vessel,  such 

as  most   persons  of  any  consequence  amongst 

the    fiomans    possessed    iu    their    own   houses 

(Cjc.  cki  Alt.  ii.   3),  and  hence  the  chamber 
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which  contained  the  bath  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  xiv. 
20),  which  is  also  the  proper  translation  of  the 
word  bcUndorittm,  The  diminutive  bcUneoium  is 
adopted  by  Seneca  (Ep.  86,  §  3)  to  designate  the 
bath-room  of  Scipio,  in  the  villa  at  Liternuro, 
and  is  expressly  used  to  characterise  the  modesty 
of  republican  manners  as  compared  with  the 
luxury  of  his  own  times.  But  when  the  baths 
of  private  individuals  became  more  sumptuous, 
and  comprised  many  rooms,  instead  of  the  one 
small  chamber  described  by  Seneca,  the  plural 
balnea  or  balinea  was  adopted,  which  still,  in  cor- 
rect language,  had  reference  only  to  the  baths 
of  private  persons.  Thus  Cicero  terms  the  baths 
at  the  villa  of  his  brother  Quintus  (ad  Q, 
Frat,  iii.  1,  §  1)  balnearia,  Balneae  and  ba- 
lineae,  which  according  to  Varro  (L,  L.  viii. 
25,  ix.  41 ;  Charisius,  i.  12)  have  no  singular 
number,*  were  the  public  baths.  Thus  Cicero 
{pro  Gael.  25, 62)  speaks  of  balneaa  Senias,  balneas 
publicae,  and  in  vestibulo  bainearum  (ib.  26), 
and  Aulus  Gellius  (iii.  1  ^  x.  3)  of  balneas 
Sitias.  But  this  accuracy  of  diction  is  ne- 
glected by  many  of  the  subsequent  writers, 
and  even  in  the  time  of  the  republic  balneum 
was  used  for  a  public  bath  (C  /.  L,  1263); 
but  particularly  by  the  poets,  amongst  whom 
balnea  is  not  uncommonly  used  in  the  plural 
number  to  signify  the  public  baths,  since  the 
word  balneae  could  not  be  introduced  in  an 
hexameter  verse.  Pliny  also,  in  the  same  sen- 
tence, makes  use  of  the  neuter  plural  balnea  for 
a  public,  and  of  balnewn  for  a  private  bath. 
{Ep,  u.  17,  §  26.)  Thermae  {Bipfuuy  hot  springs) 
meant  properly  warm  springs,  or  baths  of  warm 
water ;  but  came  to  be  applied  to  those  magni- 
ficent edifices  which  grew  up  under  the  empire, 
in  place  of  the  simple  balneae  of  the  republic, 
and  which  comprised  within  their  range  of 
buildings  all  the  appurtenances  belonging  to  the 
Greek  gymnasia,  as  well  as  a  regular  establish- 
ment appropriated  for  bathing.  (Juv.  Sat,  vii. 
233.)*  Writers,  however,  use  these  terms  with- 
out distinction.  ^Thus  the  baths  erected  by 
Claudius  £truscus,  the  fVeedman  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  are  styled  by  Stotius  (Silc.  i.  5,  13) 
balnea,  and  by  Martial  (vi.  42)  Etrusci  ther^ 
mulae. 

The  Romans,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their 
history,  used  the  bath  but  seldom,  and  only  for 
health  and  cleanliness,  not  as  a  luxury.  Thus 
we  learn  from  Seneca  {Ep,  86,  §  12)  that  the 
ancient  Romans  washed  their  legs  and  arms 
dailv,  and  bathed  their  whole  body  once  a 
week.  (Cf.  Cat.  ap,  Non.  108,  s.  v.  Ephippium ; 
Colum.  B,  i?.  L  6,  §  20.)  The  room  set  apart 
for  this  purpose  was  called  lavatrina  or  latrina, 
and  was  placed  near  the  kitchen,  so  that  warm 
water  might  be  easily  procured.  (Varr.  L,  L. 
V.  118  ;  ix.  68.) 

It  is  not  recorded  at  what  precise  period  the 
use  of  the  warm  bath  was  first  introduced 
amongst  the  Romans ;  but  we  learn  from 
Seneca  (/.  c.)  that  Scipio  had  a  warm  bath  in 
his  villa  at  Litemum ;  which,  however,  was  of 
the  simplest  kind,  consisting  of  a  single  chamber, 
just  sufiicient  for  the  necessary  purposes,  and 
without  any  pretensions  to  luxury.  It  was  **  small 

*  Balnea  Is,  however,  used  in  the  singular  to  designate 
a  private  bath  in  an  inscription  quutcd  by  Beinesius. 
(/twcr.  xi.  11&.) 
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and  darky**  he  says  (§  3),  **  aiUr  the  manner 
of  the  ancients.**  Seneca  aUo  descrihet  the 
public  baths  of  former  times  as  obacura  9t  gregcUi 
iectorio  inducta ;  and  while  their  arrangements 
were  of  the  simplest  kind,  aediles  of  nolHe  birth 
did  not  disdain  to  look  after  them  personally  (§  9). 
These  were  baths  of  warm  water;  but  the 
practice  of  heating  an  apartment  with  warm 
air  by  a  hollow  underneath  the  lioor,  so  as  to 
produce  a  hot-air  bath,  is  stated  by  Valerius 
Maxirous  Qi.  1,  §  1)  and  by  Pliny  {£.  N.  iz. 
$  168)  to  have  been  invented  by  Sergins  Grata, 
who  lived  in  the  age  of  L.  Craasus,  the  orator, 
before  the  Marsic  war.  The  expression  used  by 
Valerius  Maximus  is  balnea  pensilia,  and  by 
Pliny  balinecu  pentUeB^  which  is  differently 
explained  by  different  commentators ;  but  a 
glance  at  the  plan,  inserted  on  p.  278,  will  be 
sufficient  in  order  to  comprehend  the  manner  in 
which  the  flooring  of  the  chambers  was  shs- 
pended  over  the  hollow  cells  of  the  h/pocaust, 
called  by  Vitruvius  tutpensura  caldanorum  (y. 
11),  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  invention,  which  is  more  fully 
exemplified  in  the  following  passage  of  Ausonius 
(MoaeU,  337)  :— 

"Quid  (memorsm)  qnae  solftirea  sabstmcta  crepldlne 
funutot 
Balnea,  ferventi  com  Mnklber  hanstus  opeito 
Volvlt  inhelitss  tectorta  per  cava  flsmmm, 
Indusum  gkMDerans  aestu  exsplraote  vaporem?* 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  though  young  people 
used  in  summer  to  bathe  in  the  Tiber  {Cael,  15, 
36),  yet  the  use  of  baths,  both  public  and 
private^  of  w'arm  water  and  hot  air,  had  become 
general  (ad  Q,  Frat,  iii.  1) ;  and  we  learn  from 
one  of  his  orations  that  there  were  already 
baths  (balnecu  Senias)  at  Rome  which  were 
open  to  the  public  upon  payment  of  a  small 
sum  (pro  Cael.  23,  61).  Besides  public  baths, 
others  were  built  by  private  speculators,  who 
either  worked  them  themselves  or  leased  them 
out.  Sometimes  even  the  state  leased  out  the 
public  baths  under  certain  conditions  (e.g,  see 
the  Lex  Metalli  Vipascensis  in  Eph.  Epigr.  iii. 
p.  166,  which  makes  stipulations  with  the  con- 
ductor  balinei  touching  certain  people  to  be 
admitted  free,  hours  of  opening  and  shutting, 
height  of  water,  kc).  The  lessee  or  worker  of 
a  bath  (balneaUtr)  appears  to  hare  stood  very 
low  in  social  estimation  (Jut.  vii.  4 ;  Dig.  3,  2, 
4,  2).  Examples  of  private  baths  in  Cicero's 
time  are  the  balneae  Pallacmae  (£aac.  Am,  7, 18), 
and  the  balneae  Seniae  already  mentioned.  Mar- 
tial in  his  time  says  (ii  14,  1 1) : 

*'  X^  Fortunstl  spernlt  nee  bslnea  FsustI 
^'ec  GrylU  tenebrss  AeoUumqoe  Lapl.** 

**The  Baths  of  Daphne,**  owned  by  Phoebus 
(Schol.  on  Juv.  vii.  23:J),  is  a  name  like  **  The 
Aeolium*'  of  Lupus.  Jordan  has  collected  a 
vast  number  of  the  names  of  the  baths  from 
the  Regionarii,  and  they  appear  to  be  nearly  all 
called  after  the  possessor,  though  we  find  one  of 
Uercurius  and  one  of  Diana  (Forma  Urbis  Eomae^ 
p.  43).  There  were  baths,  of  coarse*  in  the 
country,  and  they  professed  to  be  quite  up  to 
city  stvlc :  e^.  on  inscription  has  **  ^^  praediis 


proiession  of  a  balneator  is  to  be  found,  "  omnia 
commoda  praestantur ").  A  signboard,  in 
Orelli  4326,  of  the  Thermae  of  M.  Crassus,  oilers 
salt  and  fresh  water  baths.  These  baths,  which 
were  worked  by  private  individuals,  appear  to 
have  been  called  balnea  meriioria  (Plin.  Ep.  iL 
17,  26),  and  money  was  often  invested  in  them 
(Dig.  7, 4, 12).  Agrippa  added  170  baths  to  those 
which  existed  already  in  Rome.  In  the  time  of 
Constnntine  there  were  no  less  than  856  (Jordan, 
/.  c.)  in  the  city ;  and  the  Regionarii  actnally 
reckon  952  (Becker-GoU,  Oallus^  ui.  140> 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Roman  history  a  much 
greater  delicacy  was  observed  with  respect  to 
bathing,  even  amongst  the  men,  than  was  usnsl 
among  the  Greeks ;  for,  according  to  Valerius 
Maximus  (ii.  1,  §  7),  it  was  deemed  indecent  for 
a  fiither  to  bathe  in  company  with  his  own  son 
after  he  had  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  or  a 
son-in-law  with  his  £stheT-in-law.    (Comp.  Cic 
de  Off,  i.  35,  §  129;  de  Orat,  u.  55,  224;  Plut. 
Cat  maj,  20.)      But  virtue  passed  away  as 
wealth    increased ;    and    when    the    thermae 
came  into  use,  not  only  did   the  men  bathe 
together  in  numbers,  but  even  men  and  women 
stripped    and    bathed    promiscuously   in    the 
same   bath.      It  is  true,    however,    that  the 
public  establishments  generally  contained  sepa- 
rate baths  for  both  sexes  adjoining  each  other 
(Vitruv.  T.  10 ;  Varr.   Z.  L.  ix.  68),  as  will 
be  seen  to  have  been  the   case  at  the  baths 
of  PompeiL      Aulus  Gellius  (x.  8)  relates  a 
story  of  a  consul's  wife  who  took  a  whim  to 
bathe  at  Teanum  (TeanoX  a  small  provincial 
town  of  Campania,  in  the  men's  baths  (bahua 
ffirilibu8)*f  probably,  because  in  a  smsU  town, 
the  female  department,  like  that  at  Pompeii, 
was  more  confined  and  less  convenient  than  that 
assigned  to  the  men ;  and  an  order  was  conse- 
quently given  to  the  Quaestor,  M.  Marius,  totorn 
the  men  out.      In  the  Lex  Metalli  Vipascensis 
the  women  have  the  use  of  the  bath  from  day- 
break till  the  seventh  hour ;  the  men  from  the 
eighth  hour  till  the  second  hour  of  the  night 
If  at  Rome  there  were  separate  establishments 
for  the  women,  men  at  any  rate  appear  to  have 
been  able  to  get  into  them,  and  they  were  a 
possible  place  for  assignations  ("  celent  fartivos 
balnea  tuU  viros,'*  Ov.  Are  Am.  iii.  639);-* 
passage  which  further  shows  that  there  were 
small  private  chambers  with  baths  in  them,  such 
as  we  find  in  the  Stabian  baths  at  Pompeii 
(marked  e  in  Overbeck*s  plan,  Fig.  123,  p.  193; 
cf.    p.    206).       But    whether   the   men  end 
women    were    allowed    to    use    each    others 
chambers   indiscriminately,    or    some   of  the 
public  establishments  had  only  one  commoojet 
of  baths  for  both,  the  custom  prevailed  under 
the  empire  of  men  and  women  bathing  moif- 
criminately    together.      (Plin.    ff,  N-  »w»- 
§  153.)    This  custom  was  forbidden  by  Hadnan 
(Spart.  ffadr,  c  18),  and  by  M.  Aureliui  Anto- 
ninus (Capitolin.  Anton,  c.  23) ;  and  Alexander 
Severus  prohibited  any  baths,  common  to  botn 
sexes  (balnea  mixta),  from  being  opened  in  »>m« 
(Lamprid.  AJex.   8ev,  c.  24>     Althongh  tne 
practice  waa  not  adopted  by  women  of  respw- 
tability  ("Signum  est   adultcrae   l*^"?.^ 
viris,"  Quint.  Inst.  v.  9,  §  14),  yet  thU  l«P«^»*Jr 
was  not  permanently  effective,  and  einen  w^ 
censures  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christisn  Chnrcn 
and  the  canons  of  Councils  did  not  t^rni  w> 
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svpprcn  it.  (Clem.  Alex.  Paed,  iii.  5,  p.  272 ; 
Cjpr,  de  Fin/.  E<Aitu^  p.  179 ;  Oimtt.  Apoii,  i. 
6  and  9 ;  Council  of  LAodicem  (a-d.  320X  Can. 
30^  renewed  br  Council  of  Constantinople  (a.d. 
692X  op.  MansL)  Justinian  {Cod.  v.  15,  11, 
§  2)  recognises  it  as  a  gronnid  of  diTorce,  st 
forta  uxor  ita  luxrtruma  ett^  ut  commune  knacrum 
cmmi  Tins  libuimit  cauta  habere  audeat. 

When  the   public  baths  (balneae)  were  first 

instHatedy  they  were  onlj  for  the  lower  orders, 

who   aione   balhed   in    public;    the  people  of 

wealth,  as  well  as  those  who  formed  the  eques- 

trtan  simI  aenatorian  orders,  used  prirate  baths 

in  their  own  houses.     But  as  early  eren  as  the 

time  of  Julius  Caesar  we  find  no  less  a  personage 

than  the  mother  of  Augustus  making  use  of  the 

pablic  establishments  (Suet.  Aug,  94) ;  and  in 

proceaa  of  time  even  the  emperors  themselves 

bathed  in  public  with  the  meanest  of  the  people. 

(Spart.  ffadr,  c  17.) 

The  baths  were  opened  at  sunrise,  and  closed 
at  sunset  (Lampr.  Alex.  Sev,  24).  The  many 
lamps  found  in  the  baths  at  Pompeii  were  used 
fi»r  lighting  the  rooms  and  the  dark  passages, 
acoonilng  to  Nissen,  Pomp,  Stud,  135,  and  do 
■ct  necestfarily  imply  night-bathing.  But,  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  Sererus,  it  would  appear 
that  the  baths  were  kept  open  after  nightfall. 
(lampr.  AUx.  Set.  1.  c)  The  allusion  in  Juvenal 
(Wmo  wkU  stAitj  Sat,  tL  419)  probably  refers 
to  prirate  baths. 

The  price  of  a  bath  (balneaiicum)  was  a  quad- 
isas,  the  smallest  piece  of  coined  money,  from 
the  age  of  Cicero  downwards  (Cic  pro  Cael,  26, 
61;  Hor.  Sat.  I  3,  137;  Jut.  Sat.  rl  447X 
which  was  paid  t>  the  keeper  of  the  bath 
{kalncftior) ;  and  hence  it  is  termed  by  Cicero, 
SB  the  oration  just  cited,  quadrantaria  per' 
Mfirfi'rr,  and  by  Seneca  (JEp.  86,  §  9)  res  (ptad' 
rmdaricu  Children  below  a  certain  age  were 
admitted  free.    (Jut.  Sat,  ii.  152.) 

The  passage  of  Juvenal  (ri.  447X  which  has  been 
qooted  to  show  that  women  paid  no  fee,  should 
be  taken  to  imply  that  they  paid  a  higher  price 
than  men.  So  by  the  Lex  Metalli  Vipascensis, 
which  has  been  already  referred  to,  the  men 
pcy  half  an  as,  the  women  an  as.  (Cf.  Dio  Cass. 
xlix.  43.)  Faustus  Sulla  gare  the  people  the  use 
of  the  baths  and  oil  on  the  day  of  his  father's 
faneral  (TAo  Cass.  xxxviL  51),  and  Augustus  on 
hia  return  from  Germany  gave  them  baths  and 
barbers  for  a  day  (Jb,  liv.  25).  Agrippa  opened 
the  baths  gratuitously  to  both  men  and  women 
fer  ayeor  (•&.  xlix.  43),  and  afterwards  gave  the 
people  his  thermae  Atrrt  xpoiKa  tdnchs  XovaBm 
(&  liv.  29).  Such  munificence  was  repeated  by 
emperors  and  also  by  private  individuals  (Dig. 
32,  35,  3;  Henzen,  3325,  3326,  6962). 

Strangers,  also,  and  foreigners  were  admitted 
to  some  of  the  baths,  if  not  to  all,  without  pay- 
ment, as  we  leam  fh>m  an  inscription  found  at 
Borne,  and  quoted  by  Pitiscns  {Lex  Ajitiq.) : 
U  OCTAVIO.  L.   r,  CAM. 
BUFD.  TRIB.  MIL. 

QUI  lavahonxm  oratuitam  municipious 

IN00LI8 

BosprnBUS  et  adtiktoribits. 

Comptre  the  inscription  at  Naples  {C,  L  L,  v. 

376).     We  also  find  free  bathing  given  to  an 

indfridnal  and  his  fismily  as  a  rewoM  of  merit: 

thna  H  soldier  gets  that  pririlege  at  Kemausus 

(Oreiii,  3579> 


The  baths  were  closed  when  any  serioua 
public  misfortune  happened,  just  as  we  should 
close  oor  theatres  (Fabr.  Deecr.  Urh,  Rom. 
c.  18) ;  and  Suetonius  says  that  the  Em- 
peror Caligula  made  it  a  capital  offence  to 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  bathing  upon  any 
religious  holiday  (t6.).  They  were  originally 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  aediles, 
whose  business  it  was  to  keep  them  in  repair, 
and  to  see  that  they  were  kept  clean  and  of  a 
proper  temperature  (t6. ;  Sen.  Ep.  86).  In 
the  prorinces  the  same  duty  seems  to  have 
devolved  upon  the  quaestor,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  passage  already  quoted  from  Aulus 
GelUus  (x.  3). 

The  time  usually  assigned  by  the  Romans  for 
taking  the  bath  was  the  eighth  hour,  or  shortly 
afterwards.  (Mart.  x.  48,  xi.  52.)  Before 
that  time  none  but  invalids  were  allowed  to 
bathe  in  public  (Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev,  24.) 
Vitruvius  reckons  the  hours  best  adapted 
for  bathing  to  be  iVom  mid-day  until  about 
sunset  (v.  10).  Spurinna  took  his  bath  at  tha 
ninth  hour  in  summer,  and  at  the  eighth  ia 
winter  (Plin.  Ep,  iii.  1,  8) ;  and  Martial  speaks 
of  taking  a  bath,  when  business  had  been  press- 
ing, at  the  tenth  hour,  and  even  later  (iii.  36 ; 
X.  70). 

When  the  water  was  ready,  and  the  baths 
prepared,  notice  was  given  by  the  sound  of  a 
bell— ass  ihenmxrum.  (Mart.  xiv.  163.)  One 
of  these  bells,  with  the  inscription  Firmi 
Balkcatoris,  was  found  in  the  Thermae  Dio- 
detianae,  in  the  year  1548,  and  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  learned  Fulvius  Ursinus. 
(Append,  ad  Ciaccon.  de  Triclm,)  A  sun-dial 
was  found  in  the  new  baths  nt  Pompeii,  and 
Lucian  {ffipp.  8)  places  in  the  bnths  a  sun-dial 
and  a  water-clock  with  apparently  some  method 
of  striking  the  hours  attached. 

Whilst  the  bath  was  used  for  health  merely 
or  cleanliness,  a  single  one  was  considered  suffi« 
cient  at  a  time,  and  that  only  when  requisite. 
But  the  luxuries  of  the  empire  knew  no  such 
bounds,  and  the  daily  bath  was  sometimea 
repeated  as  many  as  seven  and  eight  times  in 
succession  —  the  number  which  the  Emperor 
Commodus  indulged  himself  with.  (Lamprid* 
Comm.  11.)  Oordian  bathed  four  or  five  times  a 
day  in  summer,  and  twice  in  winter  ;  the  Em-- 
peror  Gallienus  six  or  seven  times  in  summer,  and 
twice  or  thrice  in  winter.  (Capitolin.  6ord.  6 ;. 
Trebell.  Poll.  Oall.  c  17.)  Commodus  also  took 
his  meals  in  the  bath  (Lamprid.  /.  c.) ;  a  custom 
which  was  not  confined  to  a  dissolute  emperor 
alone.    (Cf.  Mart.  xii.  19.) 

It  wns  the  usual  and  constant  habit  of  the 
Romans  to  take  the  bath  after  exercise,  and  pre- 
viously to  their  principal  meal  (pena) ;  but  the 
debauchees  of  the  empire  bathed  aft^r  eating  as 
well  as  before,  in  order  to  promote  digestion,  and 
so  to  acquire  a  new  appetite  for  fresh  delicacies. 
Nero  is  related  to  have  indulged  in  this  practice. 
(Suet.  Nero,  27  ;  comp.  Juv.  Sat.  i.  142.)  This 
practice  of  carrying  off  the  effects  of  gluttony  by 
artificial  means  of  inducing  perspiration,  which 
had  taken  the  place  of  &%  hard  labour  and 
exercise  of  sterner  times,  was  severely  con- 
demned, and  sometimes  proved  fataL  (Columella, 
i.  praef.  §  15;  Juv.  i.  143;  Pers.  iii.  93 ;  Sen. 
Ep.  15, 3 ;  86, 10 ;  and  especially  Plin.  ff.  N.  xiv. 
§  139,  and  xxix.  §  26,  where  he  mentions  as  one* 
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ef  tbe  c&um  of  the  mined  TnonUi  ot  the  nstloD, 
ialmeat  anJeniti  quUiui  periaaacre  in  corporUius 
cibos  oojul) 

Hen  at  the  outMt  a  word  muit  be  uid  on  the 
ootoriouB  illuitmtiun  of  ■  Honmn  bath  given 
below.  It  ii  said  to  hare  been  found  in  Hud 
to  repreunt  the  Thermae  of  Titui  at  Hume. 
Long  ago,  honerer,  Canins  auipected  itd authen- 
ticity. He  conld  not,  he  said,  liad  it  in  the  bnth^ 
nor  wu  there  any  truitworthy  evidence  of  iti 
h»ving  been  diacoTered  preriouilj- ;  and  further 
it!  eiceedingly  cloee  following  of  Vitrnriiu  made 
itlookverylikeanllluitntionofthst author.  The 
fact  ii  that  the  picture  wai  drawn  bj  Gionmni 
Antonio  Ruaconi,  an  architect,  in  1553,  to  »erve 
a*  a  plan  to  b«lp  the  deicriptioa  of  Rodibd 
bathi  M  giTeo  bj  Johannet  XntDniua  Siccua 
Cremeiuii,  Dt  balneis  compendium  ix  Hippocrate 
el  Oaltno.  la  the  preface  to  thit  treatise  the 
picture  ia  merely  called  a  "  ligura  autiqui 
balinei."  J.  Kbodiui  in  hia  edition  of  Scriboniua 
Urgoa  (1655)  aaya  (p.  103%  "balnearum  for- 
mam  loannis  Antonii  Sicci  Cremenaj)  diligentia 
talgatamiiupiceTeiurabit."    It  lint  ippeara  oa 


BALNEAB 

claiming  to  be  a  picture  of  the  Batha  of  Tituin 
a  work  called  Saccolia  di tlatia  anilche  e  modtnu 
data  m  luce  da  lie  Jlotii  illuitrata  di  P.  A.  Magei 
(1704),  who  wai  nn  olficer  of  the  Papal  goard 
and  quite  dilTerent  from  F.  S.  Maflei  the  ichalar. 
From  thia  work  it  got  into  Montlaucan,  Asi. 
erpl.  iii.  2,  pi.  132,  and  hence  unfortunatelj 
uhtaiued  general  acceptance.  Ita  unauthentidtj 
ii  now  accepted  by  nearly  all  tcholars,  by  Uac- 
quardt,  Saglio,  Overbeck,  GOll,  Guhl  and  Koner, 
&c.  For  a  full  account  of  the  hiatory  of  thii 
drawing,  the  reader  ti  referred  to  Marqnardt, 
Privallebm  der  BB/ner,  i        '     ' 


latorj  ai 


IS  taken 


r  the  chitf 


The  picture  indicatea  i 
rooma  of  a  Roman  bath.  There  nai  im  tuuo- 
theeiam,  where  the  oil  wai  kept,  and  where  the 
hather*  were  frequently  anointed.  Neit  tbe 
/riijidarium  or  cold  room,  which  generally  had  a 
cold  hath  in  it,  and  which  frequently  aerred  ai 
an  nndreaiiag  room  (apod-/ia-imn),  though  large 
eatabliahraenta  had  a  ceparate  ajiartmeDt  for 
undreaaing  in.  Bcaide  the  friiiidariam  uai  the 
warm  room  (tepidarium),  o-liich  led  into  the  hot 


Bomaa  Batba.    ^Nominal!  j  from  the  TliennaA  or  Titu^  bi 


I  madern  represenuiioa  at  Bumu  buUu.) 


room  (poneamerata  ludatio,  though  generallr 
called  oaldarium),  oraweatinK  room,  heated  both 
by  the  hypocauat  below  and  by  an  oven  called, 
aceording  to  the  picture,  /omnicuin,  which  could 
be  eloeed  or  opened  by  a  braai  cover  called 
dipeui.  Also,  over  tbe  hypocaust,  in  another 
room  appeara  in  the  picture  the  hot  bath  ;  and 
in  a  third  room  three  coppers  (oAena)  for  cold, 
tepid,  and  warm  water.  The  errors  of  this 
illnitration  will  appear  quite  plain  after  we 
have  deacribed  in  detail  the  varioni  rooma  of  the 
hatha  according  to  the  actoal  remains  of  auch 
building). 

The  Komani  did  not  content  themselres  with 
■  jingle  bath  of  hot  or  cold  water;  hut  they 
went  through  a  courae  of  hatha  in  succession,  in 
which  the  agency  of  air  aa  well  as  water  was 
applied.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise 
order  in  which  the  course  was  Danally  taken,  if 
indeed  there  was  any  general  practice  beyond 
the  wiini  o/  the  individual.  Under  medicnl 
treifmesC,  1^  euccg^sioa  Would  f  conne,  be 
ngulitiedbfihe  nature  of  the  d\L  e  f°^  "'''='' 
aciuB™»u^i.t,jnJ  w-ouldjj^'jso  accord- 


ing to  the  different  practice  of  diiTerent  phy- 
ucians.  It  ia  certain,  however,  that  it  wis  > 
general  practice  to  close  the  pores,  and  brtce 
the  body  after  the  I  ..  -.r.i.. 

the   head,  or  1^   ,      ^   _ 

once  into  the  pi»cina,  or  into  a  river.  (An*"- 
iloieU.  341.)  ilusa,  the  physician  of  Augustus, 
is  aaid  to  hare  introduced  thia  practice  (Flie. 
H.  X.  ar.  5  77  ;  cf.  Hor.  Ei>ist.  i.  15,  4),  "^ij* 
became  quite  the  fashion,  in  consequence  of  tlw 
benefit  which  the  emperor  derived  from  il, 
though  Dio  Cass.  (liii.  30)  nccuses  Muss  ol 
having  artfullv  c:         '     '       '      '      '  "— ""' 


spplic 


of  the  I 


nsidereJ  c«>- 


thc  head  before  the  vapour  bath,  and  cold  "W" 
immediately  after  it ;  and  al  other  times.  •'™' 
tepid,  and  cold  water  baths  were  taken  lO  tuc- 

The  two  physicians  Galen  and  Cehw  di^|ij 
aome  respects  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  <»"• 
should  be  Uken;   the    former   reconunemM 
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afinirvd)  the   cold,   and   finally   to   b«  well 

robbed    (Uilcn,    lit    Sfirthodo   Medrndi,    i.    10, 
pp.    708,   709,   ed.   Kiilin) ;   whiliC  the   UtU 


Drnda   \ 


.   p.tie. 


»boT~t  lime  ID  the  tepid  chamber  (CfpuioHum), 
withADt  Qodnwing ;  then  to  prncmd  into  th* 
themwl  chamber  (oilkiar'atm),  >ad  after  hariag 
foau  through  a  regular  coona  of  perifHiBtion 
liiere,  not  to  d«tceiid  into  the  warm  bath 
(•oA'KB>%  bat  to  poor  ■  qoantitf  of  warm  wnter 
om  the  head,  then  tepid,  and  fliuUj  cold; 
aflerwarda  to  b*  acraped  with  the  itrigil  (p<r- 
friairi),  and  fioaltj  rubbed  dry  and  anoinled. 
(Cal>.  dt  Med.  i.  4.)  Such,  in  all  piobabilitj, 
wu  the  nraal  habit  of  the  RomaDi  nhtii  the 
bath  «u  morted  to  ai  a  daily  eoarce  of  plea- 
mic,  and  not  fiir  anj  particular  medical  treat- 

reipecu  the  ivittm  of  bathing  ilill  in  practice 


amongrt  the  Oriental*,  who,  ai  Sr  W.  Cell 
remark*,  "  incceeded  bj  eoaqneit  to  ike  laiiiriea 
of  the  enervated  Oreeki  and  Romau."    (Gell'i 

Pomptii,  Toi.  i.  p.  86,  ed.  1S32.) 

Hiring  thu  detailed  from  daiiical  antboritin 
the  general  babita  of  the  Romana  in  conneiien 
with  their  if  item  of  bathing,  it  now  remaini  to 
eiamtne  and  eiplain  the  internal  amngemanta 
of  the  itructure*  which  contained  their  hatha ; 
which  will  Hrre  ai  a  practical  oommentarr 
upon  all  that  haa  been  eaid.  Indeed  there  are 
more  ample  and  bett«r  materiali  for  acquiring  a 
thorough  inaight  into  Boman  mannen  in  tnii 
one  particular,  than  for  aaj  other  of  the  niagei 
connected  with  their  domeatic  habiti.  Tht 
principal  ancient  authorities  are  VitniTEni 
(v.  10),  Lucian  ('Inlot  f|  0aKaiit7iir,  a  deUiled 
detcriptiou  of  a  set  of  baths  erected  bj  as 
architect  named  Hippiaa),  Plinj  the  Vonnger,  in 
the  two  letten  deacribiog  hii  Tillaa  (ii.  IT,  r.  6\ 
Statiui  (fia/nettm  EtruKi,   Sih.  i.  5),  Martial 


A 


t.  Coldb 

(ti.  43(  nnd  other  epigram*),  Seneca  (J . 
56,  S0).  and  Sidoniu  Apollinaris  iSpM. 

But  it  would  be  almoat  bopelen  to 
to  arrkDge  the  infonnaUon  obtained  fr 
writcn,  were  it  not  for  the  help  afforded  us 
bj  the  eitensive  mini  of  ancient  baths, — lucb 
ai  the  T^rrmae  of  Titni,  Caracilla,  and  Dio- 
c]rti-ji  J  the  T/iermae  of  Pompeii  eicaTited  in 
J&54— 8,  null  nnmeroue  public  and  prirate  bath* 
(Jutjogbont  the  whole  extent  of  the  Bonun 
ODt^Te,  the  most  important  of  which  are  referred 
to  in  the  lilt  of  authorities  at  the  end  of  this 
article  ;  hut  above  all  the  public  hatha  (fialneae) 
<rf  PoDipeii,  which  were  eicarated  in  1824-5. 
Befbre  elucidating  the  Roman  sptem  of  bathing 
br  meuis  of  a  detailed  deuription  of  tbeie 
tnths,  we  give  gronnd-plana  of  bath*  attached 
to  priTate  honMi,  and  first  of  the  bathi  of  "  the 
honae  of  Liria"  on  the  Palatine,  which  eihibiti 
great  limplicitj-  when  compared  with  pri--*- 
bath*  at  Pompei 


n  lor  csid  aod  perhapa 


:   Roman    biths    it 
I  leii  elaborate  tban 


153 


baths.    A  fall  a< 
of  them   is    giy 
Dr.  Heinrich  Leibnlti, 
Die  rSmitcliea    Sader 
bet  Badtnueiler,  Leip- 
zig, 1860. 

The  bi^ntat  adjoin- 
ing the  Pomm  at  Pompeii,  generallj'  called  the 

, ^ _._  old  bath*,  were  found  to   be    i   complete    sot, 

which  mut  hare  been  built  j  constructed  in  all  their  important  parts  upon 
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rules  Tery  simiUr  to  those  laid  down  by  Vitni- 
rius,  and  in  sudi  good  presenration  that  many 
of  the  chambers  were  complete,  even  to  the 
ceilings.  The  woodcut  below  represents  the 
ground-plan  of  these  baths,  which  are  nearly 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  houses  and  shops, 
thus  forming   what   the   Romans    termed    an 

The  whole  building,  which  comprises  a  double 
set  of  baths,  has  six  diflRirent  entrances  from  the 
street,  one  of  which.  A,  gives  admission  to  the 
smaller  set  only,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  q>propriated  to  the  women,  and  five  others 
to  the  male  department ;  of  which  two,  B  and 
€,  communicate  directly  with  the  furnaces,  and 
the  other  three,  D,  E,  F,  with  the  bathing 
apartments,  of  which  F,  the  nearest  to  the 
forum,  was  the  principal  one ;  the  other  two, 
D  and  E,  being  on  different  sides  of  the  building, 


BALNEAE 

served  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  lived  on 
the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  city.  To  hsTe  a 
variety  of  entrances  (i^6^is  v-oXAoiS  rtBvpm- 
lUwov)  is  one  of  the  qualities  enumerated  by 
Lucian  as  necessary  to  a  well-constructed  set  of 
baths  (Hippias^  8).  Passing  through  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  P,  which  is  removed  from  the 
street  bv  a  narrow  footway  surrounding  the 
insntla  (the  outer  kerb  of  which  is  marked  upon 
the  plan  by  the  thin  line  drawn  round  it),  and 
after  descending  three  steps,  the  bather  finds 
upon  his  left  huid  a  small  chamber  (IX  which 
contained  a  convenience  {latrina\  and  proceeds 
into  a  covered  portico  (2),  which  ran  round 
three  sides  of  an  open  court — atrium  (3),  which 
was  68  feet  long  and  53  feet  broad ;  and  theie 
together  formed  the  vestibule  of  the  baths 
—  testHnUmm  halnearvm  (Cic  pro  Cad,  26),  in 
which  the  servants  belonging  to  the  establiih- 


PUn  of  the  Old  Baths  at  PbmpeiL 


ment,  at  well  as  the  attendants  of  the  bathers, 
waited.  There  are  seats  for  their  accommodation 
placed  underneath  the  portico  (a,  a).  This  atrium 
was  the  exercise  ground  for  the  young  men,  or 
perhaps  served  as  a  promenade  for  visitors  to  the 
baths.  It  answers  exactly  to  the  first  compart- 
ment described  by  Lucian  (/.  c.  5).  Within  this 
court  the  keeper  of  the  baths  Qkilneator)^  who 
exacted  the  quadrans  paid  by  each  visitor,  was 
also  stationed ;  and  the  box  for  holding  the  monev 
was  found  in  it.  The  room  (4),  which  runs  back 
from  the  portico,  might  have  been  appropriated 
to  him ;  but  most  probably  it  was  an  oecus 
or  exedrOf  for  the  convenience  of  the  better 
classes  whilst  awaiting  the  return  of  their 
acquaintances  from  the  interior,  in  which  case  it 
will  correspond  with  the  chambers  mentioned  by 
Lucian  (/.  c.  5),  adjoining  to  the  servants*  wait- 
ing-pJsce  (iy  dfttrr^pf  54  rQp  ^,  ^pviphv  »ap«- 
ffictvacTM^tty  oi/cvMrwy  In  thi«  e^oft  likewise, 


as  being  the  most  public  place,  advertisements 
for  the  theatre,  or    other    announcements  of 
general  interest,  were  posted  up,  one  of  which, 
announcing  a  gladiatorial  show,  still  remains. 
At  the  two  sides  of  the   entrance  to  it  were 
stone  seats  (schpiae),    (5)  Is  the  corridor  which 
conducts  from  the  entrance  E,  into  the  ssme 
vestibule.     (6)  A  small  cell  of  similar  use  to 
the  corresponding  one   in  the  opposite  corri- 
dor (1).     (7)  A  passage  of  communication  which 
leads  into  the  chamber  (8),  the  apodyUrimn 
(apoliariumy  perhaps  in  this  sense  Isidor.  CAws. 
p.  488),  a  room  for  undressing ;  and  which  is 
also  accessible  from  the  street  by  the  door  D, 
through   the   corridor  (9),   in  which  a  tiam 
niche    is    observable,    which    probably   serred 
for  the  station  of  another  balneator^  who  col- 
lected the  money  from  those  entering  from  we 
north  street.    In  this  room,  which  was  38  feet 
long  and  22  feet  broad,  all  the  A-isitors  must 
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have  met  beioK  entarisg  JntD  tha  intfrior  of 
the  bttia :  4Dd  iti  loc^tj,  >i  well  u  other 
:  featona  in  ite  fitting!  up,  leare 
tufat  that  it  MTTed  ti  u  nndnuiDg 
em  not  appear  that  anj  general  ruLe 
on  vaa  folloved  bj  the  architects 
of  ■atiqnitj',  with  regard  to  ibe  locaUtj  and 
tcmperatim  beit  adapted  for  an  apodj/lfriiun. 
Tbe  word  ii  not  mentioDed  bf  VttniTiiu,  nor 
cxprenlj  bf  Lncian ;  but  be  laji  enough  for  ui 
la  ibAt  that  it  belonged  to  tbe  frigUarium  in 
thebathaofHippia>().c.  p.11):  "  After  qoitting 
tbe  last  apartment  Uierv  are  a  infficient  number 
of  chambers  for  tha  bathen  to  Dndreu,  in  the 
centre  of  vliicb  ii  an  oecaf  eontaiaing  three 
featha  «f  cold  water."  Plin;  tha  Yoaogar  uj-a 
that  the  apodj/ttriim  at  one  of  kii  own  villai 
Jidjaiiied  the  frigidarinn  (Ep.  T.  6,  §  Si) ;  bat  it 
)  plaiB  from  a  paiwige  alraadj  qnotad,  that  Uie 


tatbi  beloBging  to  tha  villa  of  Qcero'*  brother, 
QaintBB  (una  m  altenun  apodytaii  angulam 
jmon),  to  which  temperature  Celiu*  aUa 
Mitiia  it.  In  tbe  thermae  at  Rome  the  hot  and 
esid  departmenla  had  probably  each  a  separate 
djm^fcrnim  attached  to  Ii  ;  or  If  not,  tbe  ground- 
pitm  irai  *o  arraiiged  that  one  apodi/teriam 
woold  be  cootigaoua  to  and  lerre  for  both,  or 
cilbeT  ;  but  where  apace  and  meana  were  eir- 
eamicHbed,  ai  in  the  little  city  of  Pompeii,  it  ia 
man  rtaunable  to  conclude  that  the  friQidarium 
lerved  sc  an  apodjrtcrium  for  thoae  who  caofiued 
IbcmaelTe*  to  cold  bathmg,  and  the  lepidariiua 


who 


their  i 


ntha 


warn  apartmenta.  The  bathers  were  expected 
le  take  off  their  garment*  in  tha  apodnttriwii,  it 
■at  beiDg  peimitted  to  enter  into  the  interior 
imlcB  uakwl  ((Sc  pro  Caei.  2»,  62).  They  were 
tbtB  delirered  to  a  cUaaof  alaves,  culled  capaarii 
<&on  ts^paa^tha  imall  caae  in  which  children 
(tarried  their  booM  to  ichool),  whoia  dntT  It  was 
la  taka  charge  of  them,  and  to  whom  tbe  rcx>m 
<11)  iB&j  hsTe  been  auigned.  These  men  were 
notvriaoi  for  diihonesty,  and  leagued  with  all 
tlM  tUeras  of  the  dty,  ao  that  they  conaired  at 
tha  Tobbcries  they  were  placed  tbera  to  prerent. 
ITi  ■!  n  the  expreaaion  of  Catnllns— 0  faram 
optmiu  iabieiriotTiml  (fiarm.  ixiiiL  1);  and 
TnchUo  in  the  SwUnt  of  Plantoa  (ii-  S3,  51) 
cesBpUi^a  bitterly  of  their  rogaeiy,  which,  in 
tbe  capital,  waa  carried  to  (nch  an  eiceis  that 
Texr  acTCra  lawa  were  enacted  againit  them,  ai 
-e  find  in  a  apeeial  title  of  the  Digeat  (47,  17), 


mdalla,  witalt)rium,piKina,*  baptiiieriim,  fmteui, 
XavTfif.  The  bath,  which  ia  coated  with  white 
marble,  1*  13  feet  SInehe*  In  diameter,  and  abont 
3  feet  9  inchci  deep,  and  baa  two  marble  iteps  to 
fedlitata  the  deeoent  into  it,  and  a  leat  suTToand> 
ing  it  at  tbe  depth  of  10  inches  from  the  bottom. 
It  is  proliable  that  many  persons  contented  tliem- 
aeWea  with  the  cold  bath  only,  instead  of  going 
tlirongh  tbe  aarera  conrse  of  parsinration  in  tbe 
warm  apartments;  and  it  is  said  that  at  ona 
period  cold  baths  wars  in  such  request  tbnt 
scarcely  any  others  were  used.  (Oell'a  Panpeu, 
I.  c)  There  is  a  platform  or  ambnUtory 
(,ic/iola,  Vitnr.  r.  10^  round  the  bath,  also  of 
marble,  and  foar  niches  of  the  same  material 
lUipoaed  It  regular  interral*  Toandtbewalla,nith 
aeati.  He  ceiling  is  vaalted,  and  tha  chamber 
lighted  by  an  opening  tovarda  the  south-west. 
A  drawing  of  thia  room  ia  giren  on  p.  BT9. 
The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a  frigidarwm 
with  iU  oold  bath  iputmi,  Piin.  £j).  r.  6,  {  35) 


To  ictan  into  tha  chamber  itself— it  is 
TasUCwl  a>d  ipadons,  with  atone  seats  along  two 
adn  of  the  wall  (6,  »X  ^^  ■  ***?  for  *l>e  feet 
betov,  alUhtly  raiaed  from  the  floor  (imfciniu  et 
jnMim*,  ThruT.  r.  10).  Bole*  can  still  be  seen 
m  tbe  'walla,  which  might  hare  aarrad  for  pegs 
aa  wMcfa  the  garmenta  were  hung  whan  taken 
«C  Jt  waa  lighted  by  a  window  eloaed  with 
^mff  and  omanented  with  stucco  monldinga 
and  paf-*-*  yellow.  A  aeotional  drawing  of 
riJ.  interior  is  given  in  Sir  W.  Qeir*  Pompeii. 
T^n  arano  lass  than  six  doors  to  thia  ohamber : 
mw  lad  to  the  entranee  E,  another  to  tha  an- 
tnnee  D,  a  third  U  tha  small  nwrn  (11),  a 
iOaith  tB  Um  fnnacea,  a  fifth  to  the  tepid  tjiut- 
aant,  and  A*  sixth  opened  upon  the  frigi- 
,f„i^m,  the  room  wUcb  had  the  cold  bath 
(10),  nuMd  bidUbmitlf  by  tha  aadcat  anthon, 


Frlgidarintu  of  ■  Fonolsa  Tills. 

atone  ertremity, supposed  to  have  formed Ji part 
of  the  Formian  villa  of  Cicero,  to  whose  age  tbe 
atyle  of  coostractioo,  and  the  use  of  tbe  simple 
Doric  order,  undoubUdly  belong.  The  bath 
itself,  into  which  the  water  still  coDtinnei  to 
flow  from  a  neighbouring  spring,  is  placed  under 
the  alcove,  and  the  two  doors  on  each  side 
opened  into  small  chambers,  wliich  probably 
served  as  apodyUiria.  It  is  stilt  to  be  seen  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Caposeli,  at  Uola  di 
Gaeta,  tha  aite  of  tbe  ancient  Formiae. 

In  the  cold  bath  of  Pompeii  the  water  tan 
Into  the  basin  through  a  spout  of  bronze,  and 
waa  carried  off  afain  throagh  a  condnit  on  tha 
oppoeite  side.  It  waa  also  furnished  with  a 
waste-pipe  under  tha  margin  to  prevent  it  from 
mnning  over.  No.  11  is  a  small  chamber  on  the 
opposiM  side  of  tlie  /njjtiiarnira,  which  might 
have  served  for  keeping  nnguenta  or  s(r^ifci, 
or  for  the  capiariut ;  and  from  the  aide  of  (hs 


Pfteiaa  (s  a  gHwrsl  irord  lor  a  Urge  basli 
Id  plnnga  (Sen.  Bp. 


rblch  batbecs 
:  swim  about  (FIId.  j^. 
■jnoayHHUS  nllh  tbe 


iEp.  11.  a  i  cf.  PUb.  * 
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frigidariaia,  th<  bather,  wfao  iDtcnded  to  go 
through  tb»  proccu  of  warm  bathing  uul  loda- 
tion,  ealeni  into  (1!)  ths  tepidaraan. 

Thii  lepidariam,  33  feet  loDg  hj  18  fMt  broid, 
did  not  coDtaia  water  either  at  Pompeii  or 
nt  the  bathi  of  Hippiai,  but  wai  merely  healed 
with  warm  air  of  an  agneable  temperature 
in  order  to  prepare  the  bodj'  for  the  great 
heat  of  the  Tapour  and  warm  bathi,  and,  upon 
returoing,  to  obTiate  the  danger  of  a  too  audden 
tranaitioQ  to  the  open  mi.  In  the  bath*  at 
Pompeii  thii  chamber  Mtred  likewiit  u  an 
apodyterium  for  those  who  took  the  wnna  bath ; 
for  which  pnrpoie  the  Ettiogs  np  are  eTideatly 
adapted,  the  walls  beiag  diridiKl  into  a  nnmber 
of  Mparate  compart  menta  or  raceue*  for  re- 
ceiring  the  garmtata  when  taken  off,  bj  a  Krie* 
of  figniei  of  the  kind  called  Atlmta  or  TOa- 
fflOM*,  which  project  from  the  walli,  and  lapport 
a  rich  coraicc  abore  them.  One  of  these  diri- 
■ion*,  with  the  Ttiamena,  ii  represented  in  the 


rticle  Atlmtet  Three  bronie  benchei  wire 
lao  found  in  the  room,  which  wai  heated  u 
rell  bf  ita  conti^ltjr  to  the  hj^Hcaoit  of  Ike 
adjoining  chamber,  aa  by  a  braiier  of  brenie 


Sitting  and  penpiring  bealde  >nch  a  bnuier 
wai  called  ad  flaamtam  twian  (Snet.  Atg.  82). 
A  repreaentation  of  it  ii  gi*an  in  the  abere 
woodcut.      Iti  whole  length  w«t  7  Act,  anl 


Tepldarlimi  u[  Old  Batka  of  Pompeii,   (fromtiell.) 


Ita  breadth  3  feet  6  inche*.  The  benches 
taioed  the  jnicriptian  K.  nigidivs  yux 
P.A.  (pecunia  nm).  No  doubt,  from  the  repre- 
■cntation  of  the  coir  on  the  braiier,  thii  latter 
wai  ilao  a  gift  of  Ihc  aame  man. 

The  ttpidarium  is  geneTall;  the  moat  highly 
ornamented  room  in  baihi.  It  wu  merely  a  room 
to  tit  in  and  be  anointed  in.  The  water-bath 
which  appesn  in  the  Stabian  bathi  at  Pompeii  ia 
qniK  an  exception  (lee  Becker-Glill,  QaHiu,  iii. 
132-4).  In  the  old  hatha  at  Pompeii  the  floor 
i(  moeatCjthe  arched  ceiling  adorned  with  itucco 
nnd  painting  on  a  coloured  ground,  the  walls 
red.  The  light  ii  from  a  window  at  the  eouth 
tide,  below  which  is  a  niche  for  a  lamp.  An 
illoatration  of  the  room  taken  from  Cell,  plate  29, 

In  addition  to  this  service  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  thia  apartment  was  used  as  a  depo- 
*ito^  for   unguents  and   a  room  for  anoint- 


proper  place  for  which  is  reprcaented  by  Lodui 
(I.  c.)  as  adjoining  to  the  ttpidarium,  and  by  Plisy 
iEp.  ii.  17,5  11)  M  adjoining  to  the  hypocaiat; 
and  for  which  purpoae  «ome  of  the  nickel  be- 
tween the  Telamonet  seem  to  be  peenliu'r 
adapted.  In  the  lai^er  eaUblishmenW  a  lepanle 
chamber  was  allotted  to  these  pnrpoaet;  but  m 
there  is  no  other  apat  within  ths  circuit  of  the 
Fompeian  hatha  which  could  be  applied  in  the 
same  manner,  we  may  aafely  conclude  that  Ue 
inhabitants  of  this  city  were  anointed  in  ">• 
lepidarimi  (cf.  Celtns,  i.  4);  which  aerTke  *» 
performed  by  slares  called  un^toru  snil  aliff- 
[AuiTAB.]  Anointing  sometime*  took  pl«» 
before  going  into  the  hot  bath  (Celim,  t-t-h 
sometimes  after  the  cold  bath,  juit  before  pat- 
ting on  the  clothe*,  in  order  to  stop  p"Ji^' 
tion  fCtalen,  x.  479).    '  '•'■•  "  ""^  * 
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■wd  for  »«ntmg  (Plin.  £>>£it.  ii.  IT,  $  11% 
For  tbii  pnipoac  tha  common  people  lued  oil, 
nDetim«a  KtnUd  ;  but  the  more  wnlthj  cluui 
'atialgti  in  tba  greatest  eitniTBgvice  with  re- 
gtzd  to  their  pmames  and  imgnenu.  ThsM 
ttwj  either  pTDcured  Irom  the  tlaeotlietiam  of 
the  baths,  or  bionght  with  them  in  imsll  glau 
Ha  (ampaBat  oieariaef,  hunilr«da  of  which 
w  been  diacoTuad  in  different  eicaT&tioiu 
_  ie  in  rarioui  puts  of  Jtalf-  [Ahfulu.] 
Tb  fifteenth  book  of  Atheaseos  contains  an 
ample  tnsrtiae  upon,  the  nniueroDa  kinds  of 
aintments  used  by  the  Bomuu  ;  which  ■nbject  is 
abo  tally  treated  bj  Plinj  (M.  tf.  liii.). 

Cklignlm  ia  [mentioned  bf  Soetoniiis  {Cal.  37) 
as  having  inTcnted  a  new  laiurj  in  the  nse  of 
t^  bath,  bj  perfuming  the  water,  whether  hot 
at  cold,  Irf  an  infoiion  of  precious  odours,  or,  aa 
Pliny  BtatM  (iT.  N.  iiii.  §  22^  >>7  anointing  the 
walla  with  Taluabte  nnguenis;  a  practice,  he 
adds,  whjcl)  waa  adopted  by  one  of  the  slaTci  of 
Ken,  that  the  Iniury  might  not  be  confined  to 
nyalty  (ae  pri»cipalt  videatw  hoc  Aonum). 

From  tbia  apartment,  a  door  which  closed  by 
its  own  weight,  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
coder  air,  opened  into  No.  13,  the  caldariam, 
S3  feet  long,  17}  feet  broad.  Its  mosaic  fioor 
■■a  BBapOE^ed  orsr  the  hypocanst.  The  wall 
was  mt  lined  with  flues,  bat  was  hollow,  form- 
iig  as  it  wen  one  large  flae  for  the  heated  air. 
tUs  was  effected  by  a  lining  of  bricks  with  pro- 
yctioaa(tfyvi'v  mammaiae)  of  about  fonr  inches, 
strosigly  connected  with  the  outer  wall  by 
aaapa  of  irtm.  The  room  has  at  its  south  side 
the  qoadiangulai  a/mu-^AncL  ad  Ser.  ir.  10  ; 
Ck.  CacL  28,  67)  or  sojtuni  (Lacr.  ri.  800  ;  CaL 
£.  £.  10,  4 ;  Cels.  L  3  and  4 ;  Lit.  ilir.  6  ;  Snet. 
Aug.  8^  or  caiida  pixma  (Plin.  Ep.  li.  17,  S  H  ; 
Sact.  Ktr.  ST);  ukd  at  the  north  side,  which 
called )nadome-rooredseinidrcle,a  round  fofrrum 
^3c.  fom.  liT.  20;  Vitruv.  t.  10,  4),  like 
the  Greek  basin  figured  on  p.  267.  Into 
the  {dixuM,  called  in  Greek  >mXm  or  Bn/th 
t^aiiari  (Galen,  I.  473,  SSSX  or  KoKvufiiSpa 
|Ti|i)iiir  {Sbtoi  (Dio  Cass.  It.  T),  tba  bather 
dsceudcd  from  the  platform  (scAofo ,-  cf.  Petron. 
93)  by  a  step  to  which  ascent  waa  mode  frum 
the  Boor  of  the  oaidariam  by  two  steps.  The 
alteiu  waa  16^  feet  long,  5}  broad,  and  2  deep. 
Tea  people  could  be  In  it  together.  Sometimes 
■the  n/cnu  was  sank  below  the  lerel  of  the  room, 
aomettmes  raised  above  it.  Both  occur  in  the 
taths  ai  Badenweiler.  The  tabmm  at  the 
«ther  end  i>  a  dicnlar  tub  made  of  marble,  7} 
iaet  in  diameter,  6  inches  deep,  raised  3}  feet 
fron  the  ground  on  a  solid  support  of  lava.  It 
has  an  inacAption  round  it  (Orelli,  3277),  which 
decUrea  that  it  cost  HS.  5250.  It  was  used 
fiir  holding  cold  water,  for  pouring  over  the 
iKad  before  tlw  bather  quitted  the  hot  room. 
In  the  apleulid  baths  of  Etruscus  there  was  a 

silfcr  l^man,  whence  the  water,  in  wonder  at 
iU  beauty,  says  the  poet  (Stat.  8ilv.  i.  5,  48), 
waa  loth  to  depart.  Elsewhere  we  hear  of  baths 
h^rii«  silver  afari  or  tolia  (Plin.  B.  S.  iiri 
S 152).  Owing  to  the  great  heat  of  the  caldarha 
there  waa  not  mnch  ornamentation  in  this  roo 
at  Pompeii,  and  no  painting.  Any 
tioD  there  waa,  was  in  the  dome  over  tl 
Here  are  fonr  windows,  arranged 
mud  (o  aymmetry.    Below  the  opening  in  the 


is  a  hollow  for 
taken  from  Oe!l  (plati 
of  the  room  which  cont 


r  high 

cd,   tht 


higheit  tcDipenture  axd  vrw 
I  u  ths  me  of 


,  (hs  hnt  of  the 


•ppeiir 


c  Ep.  ee,  10),  sdJ  tht 


applied  to  tha  hottest  rooini,  thoQfrh  the  atwiut- 
ing  wu  DO  longer  peifonncd  there,  but  ia  the 
milder  temperetura  or  the  tepidarium.  There  is 
no  laamictm  proper,  M  hai  heen  uid,  in  the  old 
baths  at  Pompeii ;  hut  u  the  hottest  room  ii  the 
oMariuin,  we  nay  if  ne  like,  with  Kiuen  (op. 
eit.  1&6),  app1;r  '''**  **""  *"  ''''*  '^"^r  apart- 
DMDt,  bat  we  must  applj  it  to  the  whole  room, 
and  not  inerel]>  to  the  niche  for  tha  labnim. 
The  view  that  the  fnconicHin  wai  a  tittle  arched 
OT*n  ia  tha  caidarium  which  waa  iu  direct  com- 
mnnicatiau  with  the  hfpocanit,  and  which  had 
■n  aperture  with  a  moreable  coTering  (cfiprtu), 
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through  which  the  heat  of  tbt  ealdaiim  tm\i 

be  ragalattd — thii  Tiew,  which  ie  detired  fmn 
the  luppoMd  plan  or  tin  Bathe  of  Utai, 
Tanishe*  hj  tha  proved  nnantheuticity  of  that 
illnetration. 

Hare  a  word  mnit  ba  avd  cm  tha  nq^eannH, 
oihaagingfloaraalioTethaAjrfiooaiHtiifn.  (Vitmr. 
T.  10  1  Flin.  £p.  ii.  IT,  §  23 ;  Sut.  8Uv.  i.  b, 
59;  Dig.  17,  I,  16.)  On  this  aabjact  we  ctaiMt 
do  better  than  quota  tha  words  of  Ur.  Hiddletoa 
(Anciml  Somt,  p.  334),  who  thai  eiplalni  tbe 
■retemofheatiuguiedinthe  yAfl-mafofCirectlla 
at  Eome  :  *;  Vitrurius's  description  of  tha  hjpo- 
cansts  or  hollow  Soors  used  for  heating  the  hat 
rooms  (calidaria)  agrees  elosalj  with  manr  tatt- 
ing eiampls*.  The  lower  floor  was  to  be  laid 
with  3  feet  tiles  (legidae  b^iuialet)  orer  a  bed 
of  coucreU  :  on  thii,  all  aver  the  area  of  the 
room,  rows  of  short  piUan  (  j»liv)  were  built  to 


laTbemueurCancslU.    [Fniu  Hlddlelou.) 


piincO  by  pillflT 


wall  (UrI  nilh  brick, 

vt  hjrpocAust,  <up- 

ipport  onLj  at  tlie  cdgee. 

yy.  Marble  pUnth  uid  wall  Ublnff, 

00'  Uudfr-nourufb/pDCaaft, paved vHhLar^tllee. 

snpport  the  upper  or  'lisnging  IJoor'  (aiu^icn- 
surn).  These  pilae  were  to  be  2  feet  high  [in 
the  bathe  of  Caracslla  Ihe^  are  from  3]  to  2( 
'   t  high,  p.  367],  made  of  tegulat  btiiala. 


tiles  8 


■,  but 


with  clay  in  the  joints:  in  ei 
these  clajr  joiutt  have  been  baked  into  brick  by 
the  action  of  the  fire"(rather  "  hot  air,"  for  there 
was  not  a  Rre  in  the  Aypooiusttim,  but  in  tha 
AypDCutuii).  Tha  passages  from  the  furance  to 
the  hypocanat  and  the  Hats  in  the  walls  appear 
to  hare  been  called  cunicili  ("per  quos  vapor 


After  having  gono  throogh  the  regular  eonraa 
«f  perspiration,  the  Komaos  injde  u»a  of  instru- 
ments cslJeJ  itr^i/et  (or  itri^t,  J""-  '^■i.  lii. 
263^  to  icnpe  oB  tie  f^pif^go,  mnch  in  tha 
aaincir«7ej»«areacca»too)ej,"rf<it*  ""»"*'* 
oS  .1  bone  with  a  p,a,  of  ;  *»  '^hO°?-  '■^^  l*" 
hB#  rim  1  feat,  nr  a™e,  ■  '^Oj,  "violent  aier- 
"«-    r*' «r'»'' iw.  oI«o  "ff^^      the  Greeks, 


J.  Socket-Jnlnled  floe-nlpe  uf  TepUutimi. 

L  Hain-Titir  pipe. 

Lh  Vaults  of  crypt,  lud 


who  called  it  titmgit  (rrKty^t 
liin.  3ti8  C)  or  xystm  (Luc 
Lexiph.  5) ;  and  the  Greek 
instmnient  it  represented  in 
the  annexed  cut.  ThtM  ia- 
stramenta,  soma  specimeat  of 
which  are  alto  represented  in 
the  cut  on  p.  273,  and  many 
of  which  have  been  discovered 
amongst  tht  ruins  of  tht 
various    baths   of  aotiquitv. 


ig   in   fonn  with  the 
of    Martial,   "  c<u-co 


51).   Tha  poortr  elassat  were 

obliged  to  scrape  themttlres, 

but  the  more  wealthy  took  their  slsvet  to  lti» 

bathe  for  the  purpose ;  s  fact  which  is  eluaJsW 

byn  cnriaut  story  related  by  Spartianat  (ffl»- 


M7). 
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111*  Mri^il  «*>  bj  DO  meuu  a  blnat  iiutni- 
BWDt,  coDscijucDtlj  iu  edge  tm  loftaMd  by  the 
•pplieatjon  of  oil,  which  wu  dropped  upon  i' 
Cram  a  itull  Teael  called  guOu*,*  which  bad  i 


the  other  to  the  coppen  which  cantiitwd  the 
water.  Of  tbeie  there  were  tbrn :  one  of 
wluch  coDtained  the  hot  waler — caldiaimi  (tc 
WU,  or  aAemoa) ;  the  ttamd  the  tepid — tapiAt- 
rium  ;  and  the  lait  the  mid— fri^fiihrimi.     The 


SldcU*'    (FiHiad  la  ngmin  liat!:}.) 

■arrow  neclt,  to  at  to  ditcharge  it*  contents  drop 
bj  drop,  Trom  when 
tvpreaeatation  of  a  gttlius  ii  ^Tcn  in  the  pre- 
wting  woodcut ;  a  ilngi)  and  gattua  together 
below,  and  alio  ia  the  figure 
.ngaitoa  ii  related  to  bare 
lufTered  from  aa  i 
UK  of  the  itrigil.  <Snet.  Aag. 
""  '  '  '  ■ '  and  penona  of  ■ 
(  made  nie  of 
■poDge*,  which  Plin;  laji  ao- 
■  '  ■  ■  •  well  >i 
itriKils.  Thejwereliaiilljdried 
with  toweli  (lintta),  and 
anointed.  (Jut.  Sat.  iii.  362 ; 
Apol*iu»,  Met.  i.  23  ""■ 
B.  A-,  mi.  §  125  ff.) 

The  common  people  were  (ap- 
plied with  then 


SciiV'i  udGnltw 

IFnmt  Relief  «i  more  wealthy  csrried  the 
-"»«*>  with  them  (Pen  &.i.T. 
After  the  operation  of  Kraping  and  rubbing 
dry,  tkey  retired  into,  or  remained  iu,  the  tepi- 
(iB-^ma  nutil  they  thought  it  prudent  to  i 
tcr  tbe  open  air.  But  it  doei  uot  appear 
been  cnitomary  to  bathe  in  the  watei 
there  wa*  any,  dther  of  the  t<!pidar 
the    temperature 


FriildarlimiDf  (ha  Otd  Baths  u  PompdL 

CFromGea) 

water  waa  introduMd  it 


1  the  wann  bath 
jy  meana  of  a  conduit  pipe,  marked  on  tbe 
ilan,  and  conducted  through  the  wail.  Under, 
leath  the  ooMartum  vm  placed  the  circular 
■oraace  (f)  (fumtu,  Hor.  Ep.  i,  1 1,  12),  orer  7 
eet  in  diameter,  which  aerved  to  heat  the  water 
md  eifeoutetreamaofwarmair  into  the  hollow 
the  Anpooauttam.    It  paaaed  Aram  the 


cella 


In   the!< 


hamben    being    of 


the  uttrene  of  heat  I 

Returning  now  back  into  the  frigSdarivm  (S), 
whidii  aceotding  to  the  directions  of  Vitrav' 
(t.  11),  ha«  a  pauAge  (14)  communicating  w 
the  month  of  the  furnace  (e),  which  ii  alio  a> 
nndeT  the  boilen  in  the  cut  oppoiite.  enlied 
pnic/iv>HUB(VitrnT.T.  10),  orpn7«ijoim{Plii 
Sp.  ii.  17,  §  11) ;  and  paising  down  that  pausg 
ere  reach  tbe  chamber  (1&)  into  which  the  prai 

fniin  the  alreet  at  B.  It  waa  appropriated  i 
the  nae  of  ihoee  who  had  charge  of  the  lin 
Ijanutcaiorri).     There  are  two  itairc 


ooe  of  which  lead*  U 


ooS  of  the  hatha,  and 


p.  JJtMitt*f-  (KnimU.  Bd  Jut.  aot.  Ui.  wt.) 


ealdroni  by  two 
flue*,  which  are 
marked  upon  the 
plan.  The  coppar 
containing  hot 
water  waa  placed 
immediately  over 
tbe  funuce;  and, 
aa  the  water   waa 

thence,  it  waa  aup- 
plied  from  the 
nait,      the       ttpi- 

m,  which  waa    i 

I      a      little 
higher    and   atood  Valltt.  mafariwm. 

'ittle    way    off  (Fnm  FompellJ 

L  the  furnace. 
It  wa*  already  conaidenbly  heated  ftom  ita 
contiguity  to  the  furnace  and  the  hypocanit 
below  it,  10  that  it  lupplied  the  deficiency 
of  the  former  without  materially  diminiihing 
ita  temperature;  and  the  Yacnnm  in  tbia  Uat 
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was  again  filled  up  from  the  farthest  remored, 
which  contained  the  cold  water  receired  directly 
from  the  sqnare  reserroir  seen  behind  them, — a 
principle  which  has  at  length  been  introduced 
into  tne  modem  bathing  establishments,  where 
its  efficacy,  both  in  saving  time  and  expense,  is 
fully  acknowledged.  The  boilers  themseWes  no 
longer  remain,  but  the  impressions  which  they 
have  left  in  the  mortar  in  which  they  were 
imbedded  are  clearly  visible,  and  enable  us  to 
ascertain  their  respective  positions  and  dimen- 
sions, the  first  of  which,  the  caldarhtm,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  above  cut.  Such  coppers  or 
boilers  agpear  to  have  been  called  miiiariay  from 
similarity  of  shape  to  a  milestone  (Pallad.  v.  8, 
i.  40). 

Behind  the  coppers  there  is  another  corridor 
(16),  leading  into  the  court  or  atrium  (17)  ap- 
propriated to  the  servants  of  the  bath,  and  which 
has  also  the  convenience  of  an  immediate  com- 
munication with  the  street  by  the  door  at  C. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  adjoining  set  of  baths, 
which  were  assigned  to  the  women.  The  en- 
trance is  by  the  door  A,  which  conducts  into  a 
small  vestibule  (18),  and  thence  into  the  apody- 
Urkan  (19),  which,  like  the  one  in  the  men's 
bath,  has  a  seat  (pulvinus^  gradus)  on  either 
side  built  up  against  the  wall.  This  opens  upon 
a  cold  bath  (20),  answering  to  the  natatio  of  the 
other  set,  but  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  and 
probably  similar  to  the  one  denominated  by 
Pliny  (/.  c.)  jmteat.  There  are  four  steps  on  the 
inside  to  descend  into  it.  Opposite  tx)  the  door 
of  entrance  into  the  apodyterium  is  another  door- 
way which  leads  to  the  Upidarium  (21),  which 
also  communicates  with  the  thermal  chamber 
(22),  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  warm  bath  in  a 
square  recess,  and  at  the  further  extremity  the 
labrwn.  The  floor  of  this  chamber  is  suspended, 
and  its  walls  perforated  for  flues,  lilte  the  corre- 
sponding one  in  the  men's  baths.  It  is  to  be 
specially  noticed  that  the  tepidarium  in  the 
women's  baths  had  no  brazier,  but  had  a  hanging 
or  suspended  floor.  Suspending  the  floor  of 
a  tepidarium  was  a  proceeding  subsequent  ap- 
parently to  Yitruvius's  time ;  so  that  this, 
among  many  other  reasons  which  are  enumerated 
by  Nissen  (op.  dt,  chap,  v.),  proves  that  the 
women's  baths  were  a  subsequent  addition. 

True,  the  comparative  smallness  and  inferiority 
of  the  flttings-up  in  this  suite  of  baths  has  induced 
some  Italian  antiquaries  to  throw  a  doubt  upon 
the  fact  of  their  being  assigned  to  the  women ; 
and  amongst  these  the  Abbate  lorio  (Plan  de 
Pompeii)  ingeniously  suggests  that  they  were  an 
old  set  of  baths,  to  which  the  larger  ones  were 
subsequently  added  when  they  became  too  small 
for  the  increasing  wealth  and  population  of  the 
city.  But  their  greater  carelessness  of  structure 
is  an  actual  proof  of  later  date  in  a  building  at 
Pompeii  (see  Nissen,  L  c).  And  the  story,  already 
quoted,  of  the  consul's  wife  who  turned  the  men 
out  of  their  baths  at  Teanum  for  her  convenience, 
seems  sufficiently  to  negative  such  a  supposition ; 
and  to  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Italy, 
if  not  more  selfish,  were  certainly  less  gallant 
than  their  successors.  In  addition  ^o  ^^^h 
Vitruvius  expressly  enjoins  that  th<?  1>*^^*  ^^  *^* 
men  and  women,  though  sep^y-*e,  should  be 
contiguotti  to  ef^ch  other,  jq  *  ^  that  they 
might  be  supplied  from  the  J^  boilers  and 
hypooirut  (r.  lO)  *  directio^^^  ^i  are  here 


m 


fulfilled  to  the  letter,  as  a  glance  at  the  plsn 
will  demonstrate. 

Besides  the  public  baths  at  Pompeii,  there  are 
several  very  interesting  baths  of  two  or  three 
chambers  in  private  houses,  which  reproduce  in 
a  smaller  scale  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
larger  baths.  Such  are  to  be  found  in  the  villa 
of  M.  Nonius  (Overbeck,  op.  cit.  247-8),  Casa 
del  Fauno  (310X  the  three-storied  house  (323^ 
the  Villa  Suburbana  (326),  and  especially  the 
Casa  del  Laberinto  (305). 

Notwithstanding  the  ample  account  which  hss 
been  given  of  the  plans  and  usages  respecting 
baths  in  general,  something  yet  remains  to  be 
said   about  that   particular  class  denominated 
Thermae  ;  of  which  establishments  the  baths  in 
fact  constituted  only  a  small  part.    The  ihermaej 
properly  speaking,  were  a  Roman  adaptation  of 
the  Greek  gymnasium  [Gymnasium],  or  palaes' 
tra,  as  described  by  Vitruvius  (v.  11):  both  of 
which  contained  a  system  of  baths  in  conjunction 
with  conveniences  for  athletic  games  and  youth- 
ful sports;  exedrae  in  which  the  rhetoridani 
declaimed,    poets     recited,     and     philosophers 
lectured  ;  as  well  as  porticoes  and  vestibules  for 
the  idle,  and  libraries  for   the  learned.    They 
were  decorated  with  the  finest  objects  of  art, 
both  in  painting  and  sculpture,  covered  with 
precious  marbles,  and  adorned  with  fountains  and 
shaded  walks  and  plantations,  like  the  groves  of 
the  Academy.     It  may  be  said  that  they  began 
and  ended  with  the  empire,  for  it  was  not  until 
the  time  of  Augustus  that  these  magnificent 
structures  were  commenced.     M.  Agrippa  is  the 
first  who  afforded  these  luxuries  to  his  country- 
men, by  bequeathing  to  them  the  thermae  and 
gardens  which  he  had  erected  in  the  Campos 
Martins.       (Dio    Cass.   liv.   29;   Plin.  H.  2f. 
xxxvi.  §  189.)    Recent  excavations  (1882)  have 
brought  to  light  magnificent  remains  of  these 
baths,  but  a  careful  examination  goes  £ir  to 
disprove  the  belief  long  entertained  that  the 
Pantheon  was  originally  designed  to  be  a  part  of 
Agrippa's  thermaef  probably  a    colossal  laooni- 
cum.   But  it  was  originally  a  separate  structure ; 
and  though  the  thermae  extended  to  it  subse- 
quently, yet  no  passage  was  ever  broken  through. 
Besides,  the  Pantheon  has  no  trace  of  a  hypocanst. 
It  was  consecrated  as  a  temple  to  Mars,  Venus, 
and  other  ancestors  of  the  Gens  Julia,  probably 
immediately  after  its  completion^  in  27  B.a : 
see   Dio    Cass.    Ixiii.   27.       (Mi£lleton,  Some, 
p.  337.)    It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Sidonins 
Apollinaris  (Carm,  xxiii.  495),  that  the  whole 
of  these  buildings,  together  with  the  adjacent 
Thermae   Neronianae,   remained    entire  in  the 
year  466  A.D.      The   example  set  by  Agrippa 
was  followed  by  Nero,  and  afterwards  3ij  Titus ; 
the  ruins   of  whose   thermae  are  still  visible, 
covering  a  vast  extent,  partly  under  ground  and 
partly  above  the  Esquiline  Hill.*    Thermae  ^ere 
also  erected  by  Trajan,  Caracalla,  Diocletian,  and 
Constantine :  besides  several  which  were  con- 
structed   by     private    individuals,    P.    Victor 
enumerates  sixteen,  and  Panvinius  (Urb.  Soti^ 
Descript  p.  106)  has  added  four  more.    There 
are  still  ample  remains  of  the  thermae  of  Cara- 
calla and  Diocletian. 

*  The  celebrated  group  of  Laocoon  and  his  sons,  oo^ 
In  the  Vatican,  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  tlie  tktn»M 
of  Titus. 
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AlthoBgh  the  cutom  ot  Kcking  (he  tkronr  of 
the  pcoplt  b;  gnsM  of  tnt  bkthing  might  letd 
to  til*  numiM  that  no  fee  wu  eiurted  fram 
liaiUiciB  in  th«  imperial  tAermae^  jet  it  ii  cfrtAlQ 
tliKt  ve  find  in  the  literatim  deKriptive  of  life 
at  Borne  conMuil  nferencn  to  the  charge  of  a 
fBodHmt,  and  none  to  free  bathing.  Uoit,  if  not 
all,  of  tbc  other  regnUtioni  preTionilj  detailed 
■■  relating  to  the  camomj  of  the  bathi,  ipplf 
cqvallf  to  the  titermat ;  bat  it  is  to  thcM  (italK 
Usliineuti  opedillf  that  the  diuolate  condnct  of 
tke  emperors,  and  other  Ininrioaa  indalgences  of 
tike  people  is  geuenl,  detailed  in  the  compOBitioni 
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uid  later  writers, 
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of  the  satiri 
lidered  to  refer. 

Although  Doniidcrabie  remains  of  the  Roman 
t/itrmaa  are  itill  viaibte,  fet,  from  the  rer;  ruin- 
on*  ctate  in  which  thej  are  found,  we  are  far 
from  being  able  to  arrire  at  (he  aime  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  component  parts,  and  the 
Diages  to  which  they  were  applied,  u  hai  been 
done  with  reipect  to  the  balnead!  or  indeed  to 
diieoTer  a  aalia&ctorj  mode  of  reconciling  their 
conitractiTa  dataili  with  the  deecription  which 
Vitrovinshasleftorthe  bathi  appertaining  to  a 
Greek  palaeiira,  or  to  the  deacription  giTen  bf 


Flan  of  the  Tbenuia  of  Cancalla. 


Lncian  of  the  bath*  of  Hippiaa.  All,  indeed,  ia 
donbt  aod  gaes-work  j  the  learned  men  who 
}f*vf>  pretended  to  give  an  account  ot  their  con- 
teat*  diSsriug  in  abnoet  all  the  eiiential  particu- 
lar* from  one  another.  And  jet  the  great  simi- 
larity in  the  gToond-plan  of  the  three  which  still 
Tcmain — aainely,  tboae  of  Titna,  Caracalla,  and 
Diecletiaa — cannot  fail  to  conriiice  even  a  super- 
6eial  obMTTer  that  the;  were  all  canitructed 
■pooa  similarplan.  No^howeT«r,todismlis  the 
aabject  without  enabling  oar  readers  to  form 
lometbing  like  a  general  idea  of  these  enormoui 
edifices,  which,  for  their  extent  and  magnificence, 
haTc  been  likened  to  proTincM — (m  nudum  pro- 
tiscktrwm  etitriKtae,  Amm.  Hare  in.   6)—t 


ground-plan  is  given  of  the  tAermat  of  Cara- 
calla, which  are  the  best  preserred  amongst  thoss 
remaiDing.  and  which  were  perhnpg  more  splen- 
did than  all  the  rest,  though  those  of  Diocletian 
were    more    eiteusiTe.      Those    apartments   of 

appearance  of  probiability,  are  alone  marked  and 
explained.  But  for  most  of  these  explanation* 
there  cannot  be  claimed  more  than  a  bare 
probahilitj.  The  dark  parts  represent  the 
remains  siill  visible ;  the  open  lines  are  reitoi&- 

A,  Portico  fronting  tbe  street  made  bf  Cara- 
calla when  he  eonatnicted  his  thermae, — B 
and  C,  small  chamben — D,  D,  and  E,  E,  tha 
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partlcoM.  (Vitni*.  t.  II.)— F,  F,  Ensfrw,  in 
which  thn*  wart  Ksti  for  tha  philoiophan  to 
hold  their  cmranatiooL  (Vitrnr.  I,  c. ;  Cic  d» 
Oral.  iii.  H,  IT.) — G,  JfypoMrae,  yauagt*  open 
tothenir:  " Hupaethveanbiifaiioiui nuntGnnti 
rtpiSpiitiStit,  noitri  ijitoi  appellant."  (Vitrur. 
J.  c.>— H,  H,  Sudia  iu  tha  fmlatMin—quadrala 
nve  Manga  (VitniT.  /,  c.\  if  thej  were  not 
like  I,  I,  which  vera  poaiiblj  aailamie*  where 
pablic  lectnrei  were  delirend. — J,  J,  md  K,  K, 
Room!  eppropriated  to  the  ■erranti  of  the  Iwthi 
(balneatartt).  In  tha  Utter  era  itaircun  for 
uccDcling  to  the  principal  rfKrToir.  The  ipacti 
betweea  J  and  K,  marked  I,  1,  were  probably 
like  I,  I,  below,  lectare  room)  or  libraries.— 
L,  Space  occoiiied  b;  walka  and  ihrabberiM — 
anJmtatiema  inttr  ^atumet.     (VitruT.   /.   c.) 
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—  U,  Tha  arena  or  lUdinm  in  whidi  the 
joutb  performed  their  aierdsei,  with  leati  for 
the  ipeeUton  (Vitrar.  ).  c),  called  the  lira- 

triiitun N,  K,  Reaerroln,  with  upper  itorici, 

Kctioaal  elerationi  of  which  are  giren  in  the 
two  woodinti  on  p.  283.— O,  Aqaednrt  which 
.upplied  tha  bathi.— P,  The  eiitem  or  pitdaa. 
Tbia  aitenul  range  of  bnildingi  occnpia  dm 


We  I 


1   the 


licult  t. 


of  the 


■atiiftctory  deatinatiopa.  Q  repraienta  the  prin- 
cipal eotranceg,  of  which  there  were  eight — R, 
the  natatio,  piKina,  or  cold-water  bath,  to  wbieh 
the  direct  entrance  from  the  portico  ia  bf  a  •«•- 
tibole  on  either  (ida  marked  S,  and  which  ii 
iurrounded  b^  a  let  of  chamber*  which  Mrred 


TepUailDm  or  tb*  TbertBu  of  Cancilla,  n 


.    (Fna  Ulddleton.) 


moat  probablf  ai  rooma  far  nndnaaing  {apody- 
Uria\  anointins  (unctean'a),  and  itations  far  the 
capiarii.  Thoaa  neareit  to  the  periitjU  wer* 
wrhape  the  cmitteria,  where  the  ponder  w«* 
kept  which  the  wrestlen  osed  in  order  to  obtnin 
a  firmer  graap  opon  their  adveiiariri  :— 
"  Lie  cavil  bautlo  ipargit  mr  pntren  palmii, 

Ovid,  JM.  U.  ». 
<See  aim  Salmai.  ad  Tertull.  PaU.  p.  217  t  and 
Mercarialii,  <1«  Ari.  Gymn,  i.  )),)  The  inferior 
qnalttf  of  the  omamenti  which  theie  aparlmenta 
hare  had,  and  the  itaircaarj  i„  two  of  them, 
afford  eridene*  that  t\xtj  ^^  occnpied  bj 
Bimlalf.  T  i»  ccniidtred  to  i**  ur  tepidarium, 
with  four  wanti  ballu  (o,  u  '»«  t**  .ekeo  ont  of 
iU  /our  tBgltt,  mad  two  A^' ",  p^      t«<>  fl">kfc 


.0  the  bitlu, 


Tbcra  are  atepi  for  deacanding  ii 
In  one  of  which  tracei  of  the  conuui.  ..-  — 
manifeit.  Thm  It  wonld  appear  that  the  oertre 
part  of  thii  apartment  lerred  ai  a  ''P**'™?' 
tarinr  a  balnetim  or  calda  Imaiio  in  fonr  of  i» 
eomera.  The  centre  port,  like  that  al.ooftke 
preceding  apartment,  ii  ropported  bj  "!" 
immenje  columnt.  Thii  Itpilaram  •"  • 
iplendid  room,  170  feet  long  by  83  feet  rUi- 
It  it  reilored  in  the  above  cut  from  ei>»U"E 
indications.  "It  bad  a  groiniHi  roof  ipnol"! 
from  immenaa  colnmni  of  granite  and  P°7f ''J^' 
each  snmoDDted  bra  abort  piece  of  entinl»°'^ 
which  merelj  retu™  ronnd  the  capital  of  ■»" 
colnma  in  the  debaaed  faahion  of  the  •^'^'T 
third  centnriea.  The  smaller  colomm  otI^ 
aide  were  «t  In  front  of  the  t.^"  """^'^ 
the  warm  hatha."    (Hiddleton,  p-  361.) 


niDch  dilapidated  to  b*  mtorad  with  any  de- 
gree of  ecituQt;,  contained  of  coune  the  joco- 
uTwni  uid  indatories,  for  which  the  round 
ch&EQbcr  W  asd  Iti  appnrtcnaEicee  aeem  to  i>e 
adapted,  aitd  which  arg  alio  coatiguona  to  the 
naerroirs,  Z,  Z.    (VilniT.  t.  11.) 

>,  ■  probablj  comprised  the  tphebia,  or  places 
where  die  jonth  were  taoght  their  »i»rd*e<i,  witli 
the  jtppmteiiancei  belonging  to  them,  each  na 
the  ^>MaeritteniiBi  and  corycaejim.  The  lint  of 
these  takes  it*  name  from  the  game  at  ball,  eo 
moefa  in  ftToar  with  the  Romans,  at  which 
Siaitial'a  friead  waa  playing  when  the  bell 
aonikded  to  annouace  that  the  water  waa  ready 
(Hart.  jiT.  163).  The  Utter  ia  derirtd  from 
■Jpvar,  >  *ack  (Hesjch.  t.  o.},  which  via  filleil 
with  bran  and  olirc  hnaks  for  the  jounf,  and 
■md  for  the  more  robust,  and  thcD  stupended  at 
a  certain  height,  and  iwong  backwards  and  for- 
wxids  by  the  players.  (Aolia,  de  Qj/mn.  CoJut. 
r.  9  ;  Antfll.  op.  OHba*.  CaO.  Mid.  6.) 

Tke  chambers  also  on  the  other  aide,  which 
an  not  marked,  probably  served  for  the  eicr- 
OKB  of  the  palaestra  in  bad  weather.  (Vltruv. 
T.  11.) 

Tbeae  1>athi  contained  nn  upper  storj,  of 
which  nothing  remajna  beyond  what  is  just 
salEcient  to  indicate  the  fact.  They  hare  been 
aMaiio&cd  and  eologiied  by  aeverml  of  the  Latin 
astltOTi.  (Spartian.  Caracail.  c.  9 ;  Lamprid. 
Bttbiffali.  c.  17,  Alix.  Saer.  c  25;  Eiitropiuj, 
tbL  II;  Olymp.  apod  Phot.  p.  1I'4,  ed.  Ang. 
Tbdel.  ISOi.)  For  a  foil  acconat  of  the  noble 
[*«partiona  and  eliborale  omaineDtntion  uf  the 
«mal  rwma,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hiddle- 
%m,  I.  C  356-369. 

It  will  be  ^eerred  that  there  ft  no  part  of 
th>  Ixitbiiig  department  separated  from  the  rest 
shicb  CDuId  be  assigned  for  the  nia  of  the 
««iDeii  eicloaiTety.  Krom  this  it  must  be  io- 
lored  other  that  both  seies  alvaya  bathed 
together  pTomiscnooaly  in  the  VieranK,  or  that 
the  womea  were  cidnded  altopthcr  from 
ibeie  catabllahme&ts,  and  only  admitted  to  the 

It  remain*  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
inmenae  bvdy  of  water  required  for  the  supply 
of  a  set  of  bath)  in  the  thicrmaa  wai  heated, 
which  has  been  performed  Tery  aatisfactority  by 
Pinaesi  and  Cameron,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
refemce  to  the  two  subjoined  sections  of  tha 
dorieJ/tun  aquaedtictua  and  piscina  belonging  to 
the  tltrrma*  of  Caraealla. 

A,  Arches  of  the  aqnednct  which  conTsyed 
tiw  walfr  into  the. piscina  B,  from  whence  it 
flowed  into  tho  nppcr  range  of  celli  through  the 
aperture  at  C,  and  thence  again  descended  into 
the  lower  ones  by  the  aperture  at  D,  which  were 
pjaced  immediately  orar  the  hypoeanst  E ;  the 
praeforoioD  of  which  ii  seen  in  tha  transTeraa 
saetion,  at  F  in  the  lower  cut.  There  wero 
thirty-two  of  these  cells  arranged  in  tno  rows 
aTrr  the  hypocanst,  sixteen  on  each  side,  and  all 
eomiDUnicatiog  wilh  each  other ;  and  over  these 
s  similar  number  similarly  arranged,  which  eom- 
mnnieattd  with  those  below  by  the  aperture 
at  D.  The  parting  walls  between  these  cells 
irere  likewise  peribrat«d  with  floes,  which  serred 
to  diffiue  the  hot  all  around  the  whole  body 
of  water.     When   the  wi  ~ 

vann,  it  was  tunwd  on  b 
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pipai  eonducced  likewise  throngh  fines  In  order 
to  proTint  the  loss  of  temperature  dnring  the 
passage,  and  tha  Tacnom  was  supplied  by  tepid 
wnter  from  the  range  abore,  wbich  was  ro- 
plcniahed  from  the  pisclnn. 


Of  the  thtrmae  of  Diocletian,  built  on  the 
QuirinnI  hill,  the  largest  edifice  at  the  imperial 
period,  which  aecommodated  3200  bathera, 
tn'Li'C  A^  many  us  those  of  Caracal  I  il,  com- 
menced in  A.D.  303  hy  Maiiniian  in  hononr 
>lleague    Diocletian,   and    dedicated   i 


305  a 


nains,™ 


those  of  the  thermat  of  Titus,  ii 
of  n  the^itre,  tihile  the  Icpiiian't'tR  wni  miidc  by 
Mi.:hcl  Angelo  into  the  church  of  S.  Uarin 
degli  Angeli,  about  1565.  "  Eren  now  this 
Upidariam  forms-one  of  the  most  imposing  in- 
teriors in  the  world ;  it  is  about  300  feet  long 
by  93  wide,  vaulted  in  three  bays  with  simple 
quadripartite  groining,  which  fpriogs  from  right 
monolithic  columns  of  Egyptian  granite  about 
50  feet  high  and  5  feet  in  diameter"  (Hiddle- 
ton,  op.  at.  371).  The  restibnie  of  the  church 
waa  the  faconicum  of  the  baths  :  it  is  a  drcalar 
domed  hall,  which  originnlly  hnd  a  circular 
opening  in  the  centre  of  the  dome. 

Remains  of  the  thermafi  of  Conttflntiae,  built 
only  a  few  Tears  aKer  tho»  of  Diocletian,  ex- 
isted in  the  sixteenth  century  (see  Palladia, 
plate  lir.X  bat  have  been  mostly  cleared  away 
to  obtain  sHes  for  Italian  palaces. 

The  most  important  works  on  the  subject  are 
—  Baccins,  dk  Iherma  axtmtm  (Gmevii  l%a. 
xiL  pp.  279-379);  Fermrius,  dt  balaeit  (Potuei 
Jhtt.  iii.  297-310);  Uontfancon,  Antiq.  expl.  Hi. 
pp.  201-13 ;  Palladio,  Xe  Termc  ilei  Komani,  ed. 
Scamnzii ;  Cameron,  Tht  Katht  of  the  Somant  ; 
Stiegliti,  Archaeolagie  der  Bm^nit,  iii.  pp. 
3il-T0;  Hirt,  OeKhichU  der  Baakanit,  iii.  pp. 
S33-36;  Canina,  L'arcAHeaura  Bomana,  i.  ch. 
ii.;  Bnsiemalier  et  Daromberi,  (Emrres  fOri- 
ba*e,  IL  865-75;  Bechi  in  Hui.  Borinnuco,  iL 
49-53;  Qell,  Pompeiana,  chapters  tI.,  rii.; 
Saglio,  J)ic<.  <fcs  Antiquity,  i,  a*8-6M ;  Qnhl  and 
Koner,  Dai  Lehai  der  Orieclien  niul  JiOmer,  ed. 
1876,  eqieciaily  pp.  491-503,  655-660;  Orer- 
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iKck,  Pamptu,  174-190  for  th*  old  tathi, 
I9O-207  for  th«  Subiu  Utiu;  Nuwo,  Pom- 
winulKic  atuditri,  chapa.  v.,  Ti„  TiL ;  Bsckcr'a 
Qallut,  td.  Qsll,  Hi.  104-57 ;  Harquudt,  Pri- 
vatltbat  dtr  Sonur,  i.  262-88,  who  giTCi  In 
tha  Dotei  ta  p.  2S9  nrercDcea  to  deMriptiow  of 
the  mott  interating  nmainj  of  aacitct  bathi 
now  extiDl;  J.  H.  Uiddlcton,  Aneieni  Some  in 
IBS5,  eh.  H;  who  rim  tha  rnalti  of  the  luteal 
eicarationB  and  ralnabie  Inrormatioa  u  regnrdi 
the  matcriali  aeed  in  the  bnilding  and  other 
architectural  pecnlisrities  of  the  gr«at  Roi 


iopriif),  ■  belt,  is  ■omatimei  uaed  in  poetr; 
denote  a  woman'i  giHie  (Drid,  Utt.  ii.  189) 
Lncsn,  ii.  362 ;  Uart.  lir.  207),  but  more  pro- 
perly in  the  following  ttaaa  : — 

1.  A  thonlder-belt,  and  mort  frequentlf  tha 
aword-belt.  Among  the  GTeeks,uthe  iToTdcom- 
tDOolj  hung  beaid*  tb*  left  hip,  it<  belt  vai  lup- 
ported  bj  the  right  ihoolder,  and  paaied  obliqoe If 
orer  tha  bniaal,  ai  is  Been  in  tbe  cameo  here 
introduced  from  tbe  Florentine  UoKBin.    ^Ve 


DalUDi.   (FlaccDtliH  UiucDm.) 

alio  read  in  Kamer  of  broad  belti  (77.  v.  796)  lucd 
to  lupport  tlie  sbield ;  for  ai  Hiirodotui  telli  u> 
(1.  171),  ontil  the  Cariana  Invented  the  fxw 
or  ihield-holder,  all  who  made  lua  of  ahieldi 
maoagad  them  hj  meani  of  teathei  belti,  which 
they  pa*««d  round  the  neck  and  tbe  left  abouldcr. 
Thai  tbe  iword-belt  and  the  shield-belt  croned 
over  tha  breaiiL  ijl.  lir.  404-6.)  Tho  ehield- 
belt  ia  occaiionallr  repteiented  on  ancient  raiea, 
ai  In  the  figure  in  the  neit  column  of  a  charioteer 
from  Gerhard,  KtumMdw.pl.ccTiii.  Belti  were 
eenerallj  made  of  leather,  and  the  belti  of  the 
Uometic  heroes  «re  DmameDted  with  ailver  and 
gold  (IL  x\.  31 ;  iviiL  480,  S97),  which  w 
aometime*  wrought  with  elaborate  dericei  (A 
3B)  or  repreHDtationa  of  eceoea  (6d.  li.  609-1 
Theae  maj  hare  been  emboeaed  on  a  platt  of  the 
metaL  or  embroidered  on  aome  fabric  [Caela- 
TDSij.  {C{.Vtig.Aen.i.iQS-hOO.)  Bella  were 
■1*0  employed  to  anpport  fk  quirer  or  the 
W^rfijTfliBETBiJ.    (Cf.Vt^  ^w.T.  312-4; 

Tic  Bonuaa  sitftcr  attnchM     ^ei'  ''»""^'  *• 
tie  a-^m,  or   .u^ndej  '^  (P  W  •  6a/faue, 

V 


BALTEUB 

I  tonetimei  paiaed  from  the  right  i 
the  left  aide  (Caea.  B.  0.  v.  44),  bnt  m< 
from  the  left  ahoulder  to  the  right 
iig.  p.  190],  aa    majr  be  regnlarlj  i 

lijitarj  rignrca  on  tbe  public 


ihonldnlo 
lide  [AU(i, 


(Fiem  Gcrhard'a  VaitabadeT,  pL  ccrUL) 


imperial  timei.  Tbia  arrangement  wii  no  doobt 
conrenienc  enough  for  the  abort  Spaniih  inord, 
but  the  long  aword  in  use  down  to  the  (nil  of 
tha  Second  Punic  War  mu»t  lurely  have  been 
worn  on  tbe  left  aide  in  order  to  be  eaail j  drami 
with  the  right  baud.  Figurei  on  tombi,  how- 
ever,  uinallr  wear  the  award  attaclied  to  Iha 
cin^un.  rCiHaui.UiL]  The  Roman  ivord- 
bella,  like  the  Greek,  were  ofl»o  richir  omi- 
meated,  even  with  precioua  mctala,  la  ihe  fiiim 
of  fru/foe  or  more  elaborate devicea:  thui  uareid 
(Tac  Iliat.  i.  S7)  of  common  aoMien  hanat 
belta  adomed  with  ailver.  The  belta  of  the 
emperora  were  ao  magniflcent  that  the^  ware 
eLtnisled  to  a  diitinct  officer— the  balltaria 
— who  had  charge  of  them  in  the  impdial 
palace.       Hadrian    wai   coniidered    remarkahlf 


he    did    L 

golden  balteat;  that  of  Gallienna  wai  adonxd 
with  jewels.  <Treb.  Poll  Oallim.  16;  Sput 
Hadr.  10.) 

Tha  b(^tau  wu  of  conrae  naed  far  other  than 
military  purpoaea,  for  inatanca  to  aupport  tat 
lyre,  aa  may  be  Been  in  atatues  of  Apollo 
Citbaroedaa,  or  to  carry  amnleta. 

2.  A  belt  or  collar  (riaaxa'i«^V<  ^f»*^ 
AiiBr,  «/iOffT)i9iB»»X  paaaing  ronnd  a  t"™* 
neck  and  breaat,  uied  partly  aa  a  protection  and 

Crtly  a*  an  ornament,  eapedally  fur  chariot. 
nea.  It  waa  often  adorned  wilh  the  ■»• 
elaborateaeaa  and  richnwa  aa  the  aoldier'i  iword- 
belt,  eapocially  wilh  p/iaierae  and  iiBtuiiwW»- 
See  illBatratioDi  under  theae  articlea  and  JfuM 
Sreaciiino,  i,  pi.  liii,  (Xen.  Hippiea,  lii. ;  Foil- 
V.  16,  100.) 

Clandian  (£p.  ii.)  oaei  hatUui  lo  «pr« 
a    hone's   girth:    ao   ;iaffX«Ai*T^  (Henw.  '■ 

21  ro. 

3.  The  belt  on  the  celotial  globe  repreaenUil 


BAFTAS 

th*    nm'a    coiuw,  DD  irhich  tbc  tlgas   of  the 

■odUc  ftr*  deleted  (Maailiiu,  I.  679;  iii.  331), 

M  in  tha  Mcompanying 

woodcnt,  from  ■  punting 

at  Pompeii. 

4.  7b»  pra»ciHclio  (lul- 
f*>u)    in    the     th< 


BABBA 
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Tii.   47;   TcTtnII.  Spect. 


"  twister  " 


5.  Id    mrobitectare   of 
the  lonLe  etjie,  &  band, 
mTpiln™    often  oiTered  wilb  eculp- 
apcU.)'  tated    omamtnt,    vhich 

eacinle*  tha  pulvinat  or 
of  the  capital,  and  thai  itliena  it 
bota  the  side  Tin.  (Vitr.  iii.  S,  T.)  It  vita  not 
alwmv*  toed  hr  tha  Oietk  architecti,  but  ii  found 
r.g.l.rl.  In 
Roman  building 
of  this  itjie.  Tha 
a  c  0  0  m  p  a  n  jing 
illnitration  i  ■ 
from    Uie   temple 


bltm  of  in  lonlt  CM"*!.        ™«"'*  tometimw  [> 

CTenpIc  of  Athena  l^oUu.)         ns^  to  diridc  the 

pulvinut  of  altan 

and  iKTBopliagi.  [J.  H.  F.] 

BAPTAE  (BarraO,  a  lodat;  founded  bj 
Alcibiades  in  bononr  of  Cotjtto,  the  Thracian 
Cjbeie,io  called  from  the  puriGcttion  connected 
with  initiation.  Enpolii  latiriied  its  licentious 
nrels  in  hia  comedy,  the  SopCof.  Cf.  Jur.ii.  92; 
**  TaUa  aecreta  coluemnt  orcla  taeds 

Mllti  Bsptae  kiaue  CotTtto." 


And  we  Foacart,  Dss 
la  GnKS,  p^  57-60.  [W.  U.  L.] 

BAFTlSTEltnJM.  [Bautug,  p.  275.J 
BABATHBON  (fidfaBpey,  dpio'^a)  vaa  a 
daep  ^t  at  Athens  into  wbioh  criminals,  and  the 
dead  bodies  of  eiecuted  criminal!,  wen  cast. 
(PUt.  Bep.  It.  p.  439  B;  Plut.  Tlimiat.  22; 
iea.  SeO.  l  T,  20.)  It  VM  situated  in  the 
demas  KcipuUiu  (Bekker,  Anxd.  p.  219),  pro- 
bablj-  a  N.W.  suburb  of  Athens.  (Uanriot, 
.fiaoMTCJtM  tar  la  topographit  da  demet  da 
fAMqm,  pp.  15, 17.)  It  ii  mentioned  a*  early  ai 
tlw  FaitiaD  van,  and  continued  to  bt  employed 
■i  •  mode  of  pomihment  in  the  time  of  the 
oratan.  The  eiecutioDer  'was  called  i  Ui  T$ 
ifiy^an.  (SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Plut.  431 ; 
HaiTocrat.  >.  m ;  Herod,  rii.  133  ;  Xen.  HtB.  i. 
7,  21  ;  Ljcujrg.  c  Leocrat.  %  121 ;  Dinatch. 
c  Deiii.  5  62.)  It  corresponded  to  the  SpartSD 
Ceadas.    [Cbadas.]  [W.  S.]    [W.  M.  L] 

BABBA.  I.  Greek  (.niyitr,  yiniBr,  Mri)> 
or thf  lit,  yfriinr.  prnpf  rlj  "chin,"  is  the  earliest 
word,  for  ntjvv  is  not  foand  in  Homer,  and 
twiini  onir  in  the  epithet  of  WfArer  iritrfyriit,  a 
jODth  with  his  first  beard.  (/I.  xiIt.  348  j  Od. 
X.  279.)  IIJ0Ta{  ii  the  monitache ;  lims  the 
bair  on  the  nether  lip  ;  x*'"  "^  liioAai  the  first 
down.  T^n)  is  sometimes  rertricted  to  the 
bair  about  the  upper  and  lower  lips,  that  is  to 
the  ^Amit  and  the  nlnor  combined ;  yirtiay 
to  the  beanl  proper,  the  hsJr  on  the  chin.  (Cf. 
PolL  IL  80,  I.  130.)  There  is  no  special  word 
lor  the  whiskers. 


The  beard  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks,  like 
other  ancient  nations,  as  a  type  of  manhood, 
which  it  was  a  disgrace  to  be  without ;  while  in 
the   Homeric   times  it    had  even  that  unctitj 
which  it  had  among  the  Jewa,  a  common  form 
of  entreaty    being   to    touch    tha   beard  of  the. 
person    addressed. 
(Hom.JI.Tiii.371.) 
Tha  difierent  modes 
of    wearing     the 
beard  ate  seen   in 
the      atatnes      of 
gods,  of  which  tha 
head  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zens  is   tha 
mort  striking.     It 

sign  of  mourning, 
although   in    this 


!rad  at  ii 


(Ariitoph.    Thtsm.  Ban!  of  OimpUa  Zans.    fVli- 

218  ;    Athen.    Jiiii.      ™i>m  Ibu.  rto  ««.,  Tol.  tL, 

p.    565  a.)       The      *•'■  '■) 

Spartans  punished 

cowards   (rtiiramt)    by   ihsving   off   part   of 

their   l>eards  (FluL  Agn.  30X  jnst  as  Hanun 


Etn»cani,w<thpiihiMbeudB.   (DennU  ImHa,  t. 


treated  the  ambassadors  of  Darid  (2  Sam. 
I.  4).  From  the  earliest  times,  however,  it 
seems  to  have  been  customary  to  shave  the 
moostache  ;  and  on  the  most  ancient  vases  men 


S86  BASBA 

There  WM  a  cnriotu  coitam  «t  Spuis,  which 
mnj  hsTe  «iuted  Cram  Tcr;r  (ktIt  tim«i,  thit 
the  £phon  qd  luamiiig  office  luanl  an  edict  to 
the  dtliem  "to  ihare  the  mouitBcbe  uid  otwy 
the  Uwi "  (mlptattu  rir  /irfvrwra  iial  wpanix"" 
Teif  riiua.  Plat.  Oam.  9);  although  the 
Spartaoa  were  in  pnenl  derided  Tor  their  ran- 
Uuaeii  in  the  trcktmeat  of  their  hair  (Ariatoph. 
Yap.  476;  LytUt.  1022}.  For  to  leave  the 
beard  and  whtikeri  untrimniHl  wai  with  the 
Greeki  u  much  ■  lign  of  booriihneM  ai  to 
■hare  them  entirelf  waa  a  aign  of  effeminacT ; 
and  we  hear  of  variona  itjie*  of  trimmiDg  them, 
<iDe  of  which,  the  "  wedfre  beard  "  (r^rorii-y'H'). 
wu  lued  on  the  atage  for  muki  of  attendant! 
-and  old  men  (fiipiavmt  and  ifgPAiu  in- 
tiirrpinnii.  Poll.  it.  13T,  143). 

In  the  timeof  Aleiaoderthe  Great  the  custom 
of  imooth  shaTing  waa  introdaced  (Chrjiippni 
op.  Atheu.  lili.  p.  565  a,  rh  {iftafiu  rkv  rAyiira 
mtr'  'Wiiarifti  uptTtMrai,  rmr  wforipmr  ei 
Xpf/iiyi"  «^r)i  aail  iprckd  from  the  Hacedo- 
niaiu  (wboM  kini;*  are  repreaented  od  coins,  &c, 
with  imooth  &c«)  throaghout  tha  whole  Greek 
world.  Lawi  were  paaaed  agaioat  it  without 
effect  at  Rhode*  and  Bjiantiam  (Ath.  J.  c.) ;  and 
eTOD  Aristotle,  we  are  toM,  conformed  to  tha 
oev  cuitom  (Uog.  Laert.  t.  1 ;  cT  the  atataa  of 
Ariitotle  in  thaPalaiio  Spada,  ViaeooU,  Icamogr. 
L  pi.  20),  nnllka  the  ofhar  philoaophera,  who 
retainad  the  baard  ai  a  badge  of  their  pnt- 
fewoD.  A  "  man  with  a  beard "  (nrywo- 
Tpi^i)  alter  the  Macedonian  period  impliea  ■ 
fhiloiopher  (cf.  Pen.  SaL  ir.  1,  magitier 
barfatut,  of  Socratei),  and  wt  hare  manj  allu- 
sioDi  to  thia  euitom  of  the  later  philoiopher* 
in  such  proTerba  ax  "  the  bcanl  doea  not  make 
the  aan"  (iriiyuyaTpo^tm  ^lA^nAov  all  tdki, 
Pint.  Si  Is.  et  Oiir.  3 :  cf.  ix  riytmt  aopii, 
Dio  Chrjrs.  Ixiii.  2).  [V/.  U.  L.] 

IL  RonlH.  The  Romana  in  earif  times  wore 
the  beard  uncut,  as  wa  learn  from  the  ioault 
offered  by  the  Gaul  to  U.  Papirioa  (Ut.  t.  41), 
and  from  Cicero  (pro  Cad,  14 ;  cf.  Sen.  Nat  Q. 
i.lT,7;HDr.  Od.  il.  15,  II;  Tiboll.  ii.  1,  34; 
Or.  Fast.  U.  30;  Verg.  Am.  Ti.  809);  and, 
accoKling  t«  Varn)  (dt  Bt  Sail.  ii.  11)  and 
Plinj  (vii.  §  211),  the  Roman  beaida  were 
not  shaven  till  d.o.  300,  when  P.  Ticiniui 
Menaa  brought  orer  a  barbar  from  Sicilf ;  and 
PUnf  adds,  that  the  firat  Roman  who  waa 
sharad  (rostu)  every  day  waa  Scipio  Africanui. 
<Cr.  GeU.  iil.  4.)  His  cuatom,  however,  waa 
toon  followed,  and  shaTing  bacwne  a  regular 
thing.  The  lower  orders,  then  aa  now,  were 
not  always  able  to  do  the  aame,  and  hence 
the  jeeta  of  Martial  <vii.  95,  ili.  59).     In  thi 


and  trimmed  it,  so  as  to  give  it  an  ornamental 
form;  to  them  the  terms  bens  barbati  (Cic 
CatU.  iL  10)  and  WiafWi  (Cic  ad  AU.  i.  14, 
IS ;  pro  Catl.  14)  are  applied. 

In  the  general  way  in  Rome  at  this  time,  a 
long  beard  (barba  ptvmasa,  Ut.  iivii.  34)  nai 
considered  a  mark  of  aloveDliness  and  squalor. 
The  ceoton,  L.  Veturjus  aud  P.  Ucinina,  com- 
pelled 3f.  livius,  who  hsd  h^  banished,  on  hia 
restoration  to  (he  city,  to  b«  .uaved,  and  to  lay 
aside  his  dirlj  appeaninco  ft  ,^  it  stptalorem 
<bp<merc),  and  tiieo,  iut  nof^'^then,  to  come 
into  (he  «n.^  Ac   (Lir.  ,  *  t// »g4.)    The  first 


time  of  shaving  waa  regarded  as  the  begfaming 

of  manhood,  and  the  day  on  which  thia  took 
placa  waa  celebrated  aa  a  feativaL  (Jnv.  Sat. 
iii.  1B6.)  There  was  no  particular  time  filed 
for  this  to  be  done.  Uiually,  however,  it  waa 
when  the  young  Roman  asanmed  tha  toga 
virilia  (Suet.  Co/rV/.  10).  Augnstui  did  It 
in  hia  twenty-fourth  year;  Caligula  in  his 
twentieth.  The  hair  cot  off  on  luch  oocaaiou 
waa  consecrated  to  some  god.  Thus  Sero 
put  his  up  in  a  gold  boi,  set  with  pearls,  and 
dedicated  it  to  Jupiter  Capitoliuni.  (Suet. 
Ser.  12.) 

With  the  Emperor  Hadrian  the  beard  began  t« 
revive.  (Dio  Casa.  liviii.  15.)  Plntarch  says 
that  the  emperor  won  it  to  hide  some  acan  on 
hia  face.  The  practice  aftsrwarda  became  com> 
moD,  and  till  the  time  of  Cooatantine  the  Great 
the  emperora  appear  in  busts  and  coins  with 
beards;  but  Conatautine  and  hia  auccesson  to 
the  end  of  the  6th  eeatnry,  with  the  exception 
of  Julian,  are  represented  as  beacdleu.  The 
contrast  between  the  custom  of  the  early 
emperors  and  thoae  of  Hadrian  and  his  snc- 
caaiora  as  to  the  beard  ia  leen  In  the  anneml 
coins.     The  Romnns,  unlike  the  Greeks,  let  their 


beards  grow  in  time  of  moorning;  bo  Aug"''''' 
did  (Suet.  Avg.  23)  for  the  death  of  Juliui  Caesar, 
and  the  time  when  he  had  it  shaved  off  he  tnsde 
a  season  of  festivity.  (Dio  Cfiaa.  ilvut  9i; 
of.  CIt  HI  Yerr.  Ii.  12.)  Other  occasioni  of 
mounilng  on  which  the  beard  wu  allowed  to 
grow  were,  appearance  as  n  mis,  condenmstioa, 
or  some  public  calamity.  (Liv.  vi.  Ifi,  livii.3*; 
Mart  ii.  86.  3;  Ulp.  in  Dig.  47,  10,  15,  \p\ 
3net.  J<d.  67,  Oct.  33  ;  Caes.  5.  G.  v.  34;  Plu(. 
Cat.  mm,  63,  AkUm.  18.)  Tacitui  (A™,  e.  3) 
saya  that  the  Chatti  let  their  hair  and  bcanl 
grow,  and  would  not  have  them  cut  til!  tbtr 
had  slain  an  enemy.  For  an  account  of  barbery 
see  Tomoa.  (Beckarmoll,  Gatlus,  iii-  P^  ^^J- 
foil.)  rJ.H.F.]    [W.S.] 

BAE'BrrOS.  n-vTiA.] 
BARDOCUOULLUe.  rCn(W[j.M.] 
BASIS  (fiiptih  a  boat  used  on  the  ITile  lo 
transport  merdiandise,  and  also  at  fnoeial"  te 
convey  the  corpse  acrosi  the  rlrer.  Il  «"> jlr 
the' modern  Nile  boats,  made  of  the  i*im 
(Jfonostt  NUotica,  modem  Arab.  soiiO;  '^  ^7 
bottomed,  and  of  such  light  draught  that  it «"" 
only  aall  up  stream  n  ith  »  strong  breeie,  s»J 
had  nsuallv  only  one  rndder.  The  ioni  "> 
often  of  many  thousand  talenta'  burden.  Be"" 
dotut  describt*  (ii.  Pa)  the  manner  of  its  «* 
atmctlon  and  navlgRtion,  in  which,  as  we  lean 
from  Egyptian  paintlogi,  hotli  aaila  and  oan 
were  employed.  (See  Rawlinson-a  HtnM^, 
I.  c.  and  ii.  41.  19T ;  Diodor.  I.  96.)  The  P»" 
use  the  word  to  slguifv  an  Egyptian  (Ae^ 
SuRpi.  815.  858  ;  Propert.  iv.  11, 44)  or  genersuy 


BASANOS 


^ 
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an  Oriental  boat  or  ship.     (Aesch.  Pen,  555 ; 
Ear.  Iph,  JL  297.) 


BarU.   (Frum  BawUiiuQ'tf  Uendoiut.') 

In  the  Sepioagint  the  word  is  used  in  the 
of  a  tower  or  polace.    (Ps.  xliv.  9 ;  Dan. 
vSL  1.)  [J.  H.  F.] 

BAS'ANOS  ifi^atnsy  [ToRinsirrcM.] 
BAS€AN1AO»ncay(a).  [Fascihum.] 
BA8CAUDA,  a  word  borrowed,  like  oar 
Vt^\mh  basket,  fh>m  the  ancient  British  language 
(Welsh  hasgtdt  Cornish  haioedy,  and  mentioned 
hf  Martial,  zir.  99,  as  an  acceptable  xeniuMy 
imported  fhun  Britain,  and  by  Jarenal,  zii.  46, 
SBoog  a  nnmber  of  ralnable  articles  of  plate. 
Tlie  Scholiast  on  the  latter  passage  explains 
kii%»^*Ai^  jit  ^Yaaa  nbi  ealices  lavabantnr  vel 
'•v^o'sf^ ;"  bat  it  seems  better  to  take  the  word 
k  Ibrtial  as  a  basket,  whose  neatness  made  it« 
nitable  present,  and  in  Jnvenal  also  as  a  silver 
basket  in  imitation  of  the  barbarian  work- 
maoafaip.  [J.  Y.]    [J.  H.  F.] 

BASILEIA  (fiMrlKtia\  a  festival  with  games 
open  to  all  Greeks,  held  at  Lebadea  in  Boeotia,  in 
fafiBonr  of  Zens  Basileus.  Diodorus  (zt.  53) 
tdls  OS  it  was  instituted  at  the  command  of  an 
oade  of  Trophonins  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
371  Bja  (See  Foucart,  £evue  Archeol,  1875,  i. 
p.  110.)  [W.  M.  L.] 

BASILEUS  03a<riXff^).    [Rbx;  Abchon.] 
BASILICA  (also  regia,  Stat.  Silv,  L  1,  30; 
Soct.  Avg.  31 ;  in  the  Greek  writers  who  speak 
of  the  Roman  basiitcae^  ffrnii  $aai\uHi  or  <rrod), 
s   bailding   which  served  as  a  court  of  law 
sad  an  exchange,  or  place  of  meeting  for  mer- 
chants and  men  of  business.    The  two  uses  are 
J9  mixed  up  together  that  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  aay   which  was  the  principaL      Thus  the 
i*^1irf^  at  Fanum,  of  which  Yitruvius  (v.  1, 
6-10)  himself  was  the  architect,  was  entirely 
devoted  to  business,  and  the  courts  were  held  in 
A  small  building  attached  to  it — ^the  tettiple  of 
Angustoa.    A  basilica  then  was  an  adjunct  to 
tlie  market-place,  affording   shelter  and  com- 
parative freedom  from  interruption.    Its  spe* 
dal   architectural    peculiarities    were   division 
into  nave  and   aisles,  and  clerestory  lighting. 
Pbylander  {Comment,  in    VUruv,)  derives  the 
term  from  jScuriAc^s,  in  reference  to  early  times, 
when  the  king  was  judge ;  but  those  who  hold 
that  the  Roman  basilica  was  of  Athenian  origin 
derive  the  word  from  the  title  of  the  fipx^i^ 
fiaffiK*i%  whose  court  was  called  ^  fia^lXttOM 
^rod,  or  i  rov  ficunKdms  ffroL     (Pans.  i.  3,  1 ; 
Demosth.  i  Aristog.  p.  776,  §  23.)     The  plan  of 
this  building  is  unknown  to  us,*  nor  are  we  ac- 
qoaimted  with  that  of  the  court  of  the  Hellano- 
dicae  in  the  old  agora  of  Elis.    (Paus^vi.  24,  3.) 
The  evidence  then  for  tracing  the  Roman  basilica 


from  the  Athenian  orok  $€urlkuos  lies  simply 
in  the  resemblance  of  the  names,  which  is  not 
complete  ;  while  the  adjective  basUiau  was  not 
unknown  to  the  Latin  tongue  of  the  age  when 
the  first  basilica  was  built  at  Rome.  (Plant. 
Oapt  iv.  2,  31 ;  Trin.  iv.  3,  23.)  M.  Viollet  le 
Due  {Lectures  on  Architecture^  i.  147,  £ng. 
trans.)  thinks  the  word  came  from  Asia,  that 
this  kind  of  building  originated  with  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  and  that  it  was  probably 
their  Divan,  the  place  where  they  administered 
justice.  He  sees  (p.  154)  as  differences  between 
the  Greek  basilicas  (such  as  those  at  Thoricus 
and  Paestum)  and  the  Roman  ones,  (1)  the 
Greek  basilicas  were  not  closed  with  side  walls, 
the  Romans  were, — which  is,  however,  a  very 
disputed  point  (see  below) ;  (2)  the  Greek  had 
not  a  place  for  the  tribunal  which  appears  in  all 
Roman  basilicas. 

The  first  edifice  of  this  description  was  not 
erected  until  B.C.  184  (Liv.  xxxix.  44, 7) ;  for  it  is 
expressly  stated  by  the  historian,  that  there  were 
no  basilicas  at  the  time  of  the  fire  which  de- 
stroyed so  many  buildings  in  the  Forum,  during 
the  consulate  of  Marcellus  and  Laevinus,  B.C.  210. 
(Liv.  xxvi  27,  3.)    It  was  situated  in  the  forum 
adjoining  the  Curia,  and  was  denominated  Basi- 
lica Porcia,  in  conunemoration  of  its  founder, 
M.  Porcius  Cato.    This  basilica  was  destroyed  by 
the  fire  at  Clodius'  funeral,  52  B.C.    (Ascon.  Arg, 
ad  Cic.  pro  Mil.  §  8.)    Besides  this,  there  were 
twenty  others,  erect«l  at  different  periods,  within 
the  city  of  Rome  (Pitisc.  Lex.  Ant.,  s.  v.  Basilica)y 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most  frequently 
alluded  to  by  the  ancient  authors  :^1.  BasHica 
Sempronia^  constructed  by  Titus   Sempronius, 
B.C.  171  (Liv.  xliv.  16);  and  supposed^  by  Donati 
and  Nardini,  to  have  been  between  the  Vicus 
Tuseus  and  the  Velabrum.     2.  Basilica  Opimiaj 
which  was  above  the  Comitinm,  built  155  B.a 
(Varro,X.X.v.l56;Cic&»<.67,140.)  Z.BasUica 
Fault  AemHii,  or  Basilica  Aemilia,  called  also 
Begia  Fault  by  Statins  (/.  c).     Cicero  (ad  Att. 
iv.  16, 14)  mentions  two  basilicas  of  this  name,  of 
which  one  was  built,  and  the  other  only  restored, 
by    Paulus   Aemllius.      The    original  •  basilica 
called  Aemilia  et  Fultfia  (VTarns  X.  L.  vi.  4)  had 
been  built  ilk  179  B.C.  by  the  censors  M.  FiUvius 
and  M.  Aemllius  Lepidus.    It  stood  behind  the 
bankers'  offices  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
Forum  (Liv.  xL  51,  4).   Both  these  edifices  were 
in  the  Forum,  and  one  was  celebrated  for  its  open 
peristyle  of  Phrygian  columns.    A  representa- 
tion of  this  one  is  given  below  from  a  coin  of 
the  AemUia  gens'.     (Dio  Cass.  xlix.  42  ;  Plin. 
S,  N.  xxxvi.  §  102 ;  Applan,  B.  C.  iL  26 ;  Pint. 
Cdes,  20.)    The  position  of  these  two  basilicas 
has   given  rise  to    much  controversy,  a  brief 
account  of  which  is  given  in  the  Did,  of  Biog. 
voL  ii.  p.  766.     4.  BasHioa  FompeU,  called  also 
regia  (Suet.    Aug,    31),    near  the    theatre    of 
Pompey.     5.  Basilica  Julia,  erected  by  Julius 
Caesar,  in   the    Forum,    and    opposite    to  the 
Basilica    Aemilia.       (Suet.    Caiig,    37.)      The 
Basilica  Julia  was  begun  and  almost  finished 
by  Julius    Caesar,    afterwards    completed    by 
Augustus;    shortly    after,     however,    it    was 
burnt  down,  was  restored  by  Augustus  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  then  bore  the  title  of  his  two 
sons,  Caius  and  Lucius  (Mon,  Ancyr,  iv.  12,  and 
Mommsen,  p.  85).     **  It    was  a  large  double 
I  porticus  with  two  tiers  of  columns  one  over  the 


1 
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other  :  open  on  three  lidea,  and  bsTinf;  >  nnge 
of  Tooms  tvfo  or  three  itoriea  high  oa  the  eauth' 
weit  lide.  .  .  .  The  l>^«  centni!  ipaca  appears 
to  hare  been  without  a  roof,  u  the  space  is  too 
great  to  admit  of  one  "  (J.  H.  Uiddletoa,  AitcitiU 
Somt  tn  1S85,  pp.  171-2,  vhere  lee  particalan 
ai  to  the  mateiiali  it  wai  built  of).     We  team 
from    Quiotjlian  (lii.   5,  t>)  that  all  four  com- 
paoiei  of  the  cenbanniri  fometimei  met  at  ooee 
ID  the  fiuilica  Jnlia.     6.  The  Baiilica  Flaeia  is 
the  belt  preserred  eumple  of  that  epeeial  form 
of  clauical  baiiliea  which  is  (uppoeed  to  hare 
beeb  the  model  of  the  Christian  churches.     It 
ia  rectangular,  ending  in  ■  admicircalar  apse. 
It  has  a  nave  and  two  nairaw  aisles  formed  by 
liTe  Corinthian    colnmns  decorated  with  metal 
ornaments;  over  these  columni  an  eptablatore 
and  opper  gallerj.     The  gallery  was  approached 
by  *te|is  starting  from  the  colonnade.    The  apse 
was  screened  off  froiD  the  nare  by  catunUi,  as 
was  the  chancel  in  the  Christian  churche*.     The 
•mparor's  Judgment-seat  was  in  the  apee  (Mid- 
dleton,  cp.  cit.  p.   121).     7.  Baiilica   UtpiOy  or 
Trajcaii,   in   the 
foram  of  Trajan. 
S.  Baiilica    Caii- 
.iQHfni,       also 
called  theBnsilicB 
of  UiienttDS,  as 
it  was  begun  by 
him,  erected   by 
the  Emperor  Con- 
posed  to   be  the 


luDlpla.    (Fnmm 
to  Bildih  Unaeimi.} 


ing  on  the  Via 
Sacra,  near  the 
temple  of  Rome 
and  Venos,  and 
commonly  called 
the  Temple  oF  Peaoe.  Of  all  theae  magnificent 
ediHces  nothing  sow  remains  beyond  the 
groaad-plu  of  the  Batilica  Julia,  and  the 
graund-pUn,  with  the  bases  and  some  portion 
of  the  colnmns  and  superslractnre,  'of  the 
others.  The  basilica  at  Pompeii  is  in  better 
preservation;  the  external  waits,  rangea  of 
columns,  and  tribunal  of  the  jndgei  being  still 
tolerably  perfect  on  the  gronnd-floor. 

The  forum,  or,  where  there  was  more  than  one, 
the  one  which  was  in  the  most  frequented  and 


classic  writers  not  unfrcqoently  use  the  terms 
forum  and  batilica  synonpnoustj.  as  in  the 
passage  of  Clsudion  (dc  Stxto  Com.  Sonor, 
645) :  "  Desuetaque  cingit  Regins  anratis  fora 
fucibni  Ulpia  lictor,"  where  the  forura  is  not 
meant,  but  the  basilica  which  was  in  it,  and 
which  was  SQrroonded  by  the  licton  who  stood 
in  the  forum.  (Pitisci  i«.  AnL  I.  c ;  Kard. 
Bom.  Atit.  T.  9.) 

TitruTius  (r.  1)  directs  that  the  most  shel- 
tered part  of  the  forum  should  be  selected  for 
the  site  of  a  basilica,  in  order  that  during 
winter  the  buainess  men  may  resort  thither 
without  snSering  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  It  is  hard  to  decide  whether  the 
baaillcai  were  cloaed  or  not.  For  the  latter 
view  it  is  orged  that  we  hear  of  people  pasaing 
throngh  a  bailJica  (Plin.  £  H.  1*,  8),  that 
there  Is  no  trace  of  front  -^ju  i^hstsoerer  in 
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the  Basilica  tJlpia,  that  the  passage  of  Titmrins 
quoted  above  points  to  an  open  building,  and 
that  the  Baulica  Aemilia,  if  we  can  trust  the 
anneied  representation  (Cohen,  Mmmaitt  di  la 
Bijpablique  ronviint,  pi.  1,  gens  Atmilia,  Sa.  B), 
was  open.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  hear  ofparvtcrs 
in  the  basilica  at  Fuinm 

SitruT.  vi.  1,  6;  cf. 
int.  I.  5, 18  ;  Heuien, 
8S81),  a  verj  strong 
argument.  Most  prob-  I 
ably  it  was  a  develop- 
ment on  the  early  open 
form  when  the  porticoes 


side  by  ■  wall. 


■    Basl1k>  AemllliL.  (Fron 
the  central  apace  enctosed  medal  In  BrttUi 

by   the    three    porticoes  Mosenm.) 

being  left  open ;  and  it 
thus  fanned  a  transition  step  between  the  open 
colonnade  and  the  completely  nmfed-bi  bnilding. 
The  ground-plan  of  all  these  buildings  ia  rect- 
angular, and  their  width  not  more  than  half^ 
nor  less  than  one-third  of  the  length  (Titrur. 
I.  c);  but  if  the  area  on  which  the  edifice  was 
to  be  raised  was  not  proportional  I  j  long,  raiiU 
chambers  (cialcidiaty  were  cnt  off  from  one  »f 
the  ends  (Vitruv.  I.  c),  which  serve  as  offices 
for  the  judges  or  merchants.  This  ares  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  conusting  of  a  centrtl 
nave  (media  poriicb 


1  the   c 


ebya 


of 


columns — a  mode  of  construction  particnltrlj' ' 
adapted  to  boildings  intended  for  the  reception 
of  a  large  concourse  of 
people.  At  one  end  of  the 
centre  aisle  was  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  judge,  in  foriD 
either  rectangular  or 
circular,  end  sometimea 
cut  off  &<Hn  the  length  of 
the  grand  nave  (as  ia  seen 
in  the  anneied  pUn  of  the 
basilica  at  Pompeii,  which 
also  aObids  on  example  of 


the 


the 


he  hemicyeie.         .  ^f  ■  ■  T 

ilica  Ulpia  and  ■ 

antine  deserve  H 

lotice,    as  the  ».  -  •  ■  -  * 


judicts,  or  chalcidica, 
above  mentioned),  or  other- 
wise thrown  out  thim  the 
hinder  wall  of  the  build- 
ing, like  the  tribune  of 
some  of  the  moat  ancient 
churches  in  Rome,  and 
then  called  th(  '  '  ' 
Bnt  the  BasiUca 
that  of  Constantine 

former  is  the  finest  speci- 
men of  the  basilica  with 
wooden  roof,  and  the  latter 
of  the  vaulted  class; 
besides,  they  are  widely 
different  as  to  their  style  of  structnre,  sni  » 
nre  important  in  the  development  ef  Boosa 
architecture. 

The  Basiliea  Ulpia  was  a  rertangle  shool 
370  feet  long  by  180  broad.  It  hsi  a  nan 
87  feet  wide,  and  four  oUles,  each  23  feet  *  i»««' 
wide,  divided  by  fbnr  rows  of  columni,  escft 
column  being  35  feet  high.  Above  the  bm 
aisles  was  a  gallery,  tha  roof  of  which  «■»■ 


mpporlrd  bf'  an  npper  row  of  eolDmni, 
from  tbae  colnmnj  tpnag  tbt  trcht*  of  tba 
wn,     Tliii  root,  120  feet  high,  «a*  of  wood, 
tnd  wu  ticlilj  ■doined  with  gilt   plitei.     At 


t  both,  > 


cnlar 


tti«  bock  part  raised  ud  approaclied  bjr  ttapt : 
ia  the  otntra  of  thU  pUtform  wu  the  niied 
•tat  of  the  pnnding  magtttnte,  and  on  the 
Otf  wen  places  for  the  Judgta  or  other* 
n^iged  in  tbe  apecial  basinett  id  hand  (cC  Plin. 
^  TV  33).     On  the  north-weit  lida  of  tha 
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huilica  wen  two  Inrga  libTariei,  one  for  Greek 
■nd  tbe  other  for  Ulin  USS.  It  niut  be 
obMrred  that  in  the  fragment  of  the  Capitoline 
plan  on  which  a  port  of  the  gronDd-plaii  of  this 
builica  ia  repreiented,  the  ipte  ia  marked 
LiBEKTlTiB.  So  we  hare  leen  in  the  baailica  at 
Fanam  a  temple  of  AugQitui  wu  attached  to 
the  baaiUca,  and  wai  uied  u  a  court  of  Joftice. 
For  farther  detail*  we  Hiddleton,  op.  cit. 
2T0-2T1,  and  hie  plan,  p.  ST2;  alio  Viollet  le 
l>ae,op.tit.  L  154,  who  End*  (p.  155)  the  kej 


to  meh  buildiagi  in  thote  Persian  palacea,  all  of 
which  exhibit  in  one  of  the  ude*  of  the  courts, 
^nrronoded  by  porticoee,  a  hemicjde  of  large 
TelatiTe  dimeneion  coTcred  by  a  Tault  in  the 
form  of  a  quarter  pphere.  For  a  ((TDund-plBn  of 
the  Barilia  Ulpia  >«e  the  preceding  cut,  taken 
from  Fergn«K)n  (BisL.  of  Anhiitctvn,  IST4, 
fig.  198). 

The  Baaka  of  CotatiaHru  (or  of  Uaientini, 
lor  H  wu  he  who  commeaced  it),  commonlf 
csllcd  the  Temple  of  Peace,  wa«  195  feet  bnwl 

^OL.  I. 


by  270  feet  long.  The  centre  aisle  wu  B3  feet 
wide,  and  the  height  120  feel.  "  In  tbie  bnild- 
iDg,"»ajB  Mr,  Fergauon(o;'.(!i'(.  i. 318-20),  "no 
pillars  were  used,  with  the  eiception  of  eight 
gr»t  columns  in  fcDDt  of  the  pien,  employed 
merely  u  omamenti  or  a*  Taulting  ^sfts  were 
in  Gothic  cathedrals,  to  lupport  in  appearance, 
though  not  in  construction,  the  ipringing  of 
the  vault!.  The  eide  lislei  were  roofed  with 
three  great  arches,  each  72  feet  in  apen,  and  tbe 
centra  by  an  immeuse  inteneoting  vault  in  three 


IhHS  ttu  uuiciwl  iMtivu,   c 


"  "  T^     TT*^ 


^ 


PUnorBuUlacfHunUiu.    Sole, 


(Fnm  FeifniKHL.) 


Loi^raillulgcctkiaotDulllciorUuntUiu.    Sola, 


n.    (From  Fcijiumil) 

r  I      The  tmuitioD  betw«D  these  two  rtfla  "f 
I  bnildingi  tnajr  be  s«en  in  the  Pnetoiiiu  *t 


TnofTcnaSccdaiigf BidlcaotKsictiUiu.    ScaU,  11 


to  I  In.    (Fhnn  Fcifa^n-) 


ttouiinieli  (De  VogSi,  Syr;.   (JentraU,  PI.  7),  |  longitudiullf,  the   nave   aicW  t 
built  abaut  i05   a.d^      xj^^   ^^jg,  art  arched  I  The  uchea  of  the  zum  and  aWf  ' 
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ai  ra|ipoit«d  bj  CoriathlBD  colamns,  four 
(tdi  lidt.     The   builid  st  Chaqqi  (PI.  16), 
which  D«  Vogat  eon^Ant  the  m«t  complete 
tj|ie  of  Ifae  ancient  huiljca,  hsi  the  liilei  tit '    ' 
loD|HDdiniillj  end    trunTenely,  the    diffe' 
thraMs  meeting  m   s  boltreu,   vhich  ia  ^ 
ttrmg.    Tht  builicK  tt  Tafkha,  which  i«  pnc- 
tiallj  ntoilar  to  the  foregoing,  ia  a  ChriitUn 
kilding  of  the  Mh  cent,  at  Intejt,  eotl  In  it 
(U  trace,  Hfi  De  \c^i  (p.  ST),  the  tnositi 
frem  the  Chriatian    bariiica   to    the  Chmtian 
dardi.    Another  good  eiample  of  the  trsnii- 
ttnul  ttjie  ia  ths  beailica  of  Saaeidch  (PI.  19). 

Tie  neit  important  bMilicit  at  Rome  vhich 
na  built  after  that  of  Cimitantine  (or  Hai- 
odiiB)  mu  Conatantine'a  St.  Peter'a.  But  it 
ma  Chriatian  chnrch  ;  and  for  na  account  of 
ftifaad  babceqaent  bwilican  churches  the  reader 
h  referred  to  Smith's  Viciionarj/  of  Christian 
itliq^ia,  art.  Church. 

^toth«  prOTJncial  liaailicna  of  the  Romana, 
I"*  remain,  «  moat  were  conTcrted  into 
(iDRbet,  and  sncrwards  modified  ;  but  that  of 
Tit™  rarriirea,  Aa  the  anneied  cut  ihow«,  it 
wai  K  little  more  thin 
tnjce  us  long  ai  broad 
(85  feet  broad).  The 
vails  vera  100  feet 
high,  vith  two  rows 
of  windows  ;  bat 
whether  there  was  a 
gillerj  between  them 
i  ui   is  not  certain.     The 

R  .aemicircnlRr  n]ae  was 
I  Uj   60  feet  in    diam  ' 

I  n:    and  railed  abort 

level  of  the  reat  of 
theBoor  of  the  build- 
ing (Fergusson,  op, 
at.  i.  321).  The 
basilica  at  Pompeii  ia 
elabontelj-  discussed 
by  OreriMck  (Pompeii, 
pp.  121-127).  It  was 
built  shoat  93  ac. 
It  meet  probably  had 
a    giUerj,    and    wna 

Sale,  lot  ftTto  I  in.  roofed  in  the  centre, 

(hom  PaguMD.)  It  is  highly  noticeable 

that  the  place  for  the 
tribunal  La  Teftangnlar,  and  not  a  cemi- 
attaitt  apse.  The  bnsilicn  at  Fanom,  bailt  and 
iMcrtbed  by  TKraTins  (t.  I,  6-10),  ia  fnlly 
"Med  of,  with  beantiM  illDBtrationii,  by  M. 
^Bllet  te  Doc  (pp.  cU.  I.  150  foil.) ;  and  the 
loalia  of  Otricoli  ia  alightly  toached  on  by 
Gnhl  and  Koner  (fig.  438,  ed.  4,  1S76),  who 
pT>  a  plan  of  it  from  Hirt  (OticMiAte  der  Bm- 
hi»rf,T»f.  11,  fig.  12). 

The  coin  of  Lepidaa,  figured  p.  288,  gives 
indiationa  of  a  aloping  eiteinal  roof.  Ilie  more 
magniScent  besilicse,  at  any  rate,  were  decorated 
tioth  m  the  interior  and  the  e^iterior  with  atatuea 
Ud  other  worka  of  art,  and  marbles  and  pre- 
Ofln  raatetiala.  (Oell.  liii.  34,  I ;  Plln.  //.  JV. 
»IT.  1 13 :  Oc.  Alt.  IT.  16, 14  ;  Tac.  Ann.  iiL 
'2;  Donaldson,  Archit.  A'tmunn.  66,  p.  152.) 

Btiilicas  did  not  alwaya  agree  with  Vitraviiu' 
''lal;  hia  own  stmcture  at  Fanum,  wbich  he 
loeribn  (t.  I,  6-10),  shows  tome  varlationa 
fi'n  it    AguB,  the  nsTe  of  the  BofUica  Jalia 
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was  anrrounded  on  all  side*  by  a  double  arcideil 
corridor,  and  the  arcades  were  supported  by 
Bolid  piera  of  maaonry  with  {rilaaters;  the 
basilicas  of  Praeneate  and  Aqninom  show  only 
a  single  nare.  The  basilica  of  Constantine  pn- 
•enta  great  pecnliarities,  both  in  it*  extremely 


Qnnnd-plan  tf  the  Badlka  otOoutanUna. 


portion  is  ■  till  >t 

which. 

woodcnt,  coniista  of  a 

three  being  dirided  into  three  baya  ;  beiides,the 

a]»e  at  the  head  of  the  nare  is  a  lateral  one, 

which  haa  been  anppoaed,  likethe  openings  oppo- 

aite    to    it,    to    date  from    the  time   when  the 

basilica  was  applied  to  Chriatian  nseK. 

The  name  of  baiilica  waa  In  conrae  of  time 
applied  to  other  public  hull*  of  all  sorts,  such  as 
those  attached  to  temples,  theatres,  or  bnCbs 
(PUa.  Ep.  I.  33,  3 ;  Orelli,  3696  ;  Henien,  16S6): 
also  to  balle  of  atidlence  in  palnces  and  Tillas, 
like  that  of  which  ruins  eiist  on  the  Palatine 
and  the  three  in  the  rilla  of  the  Gordiani  on  tiie 
via  Praemitina,  which  were  each  100  ft.  long 
(Capit.  Gord.  33,  3);  and,  lastly,  to  any  large 
CDTered  building,  even  to  a  riding  achool 
(bajSiai  eqwtrit  exerciiatoria :  BuUetin  de 
rAcadfaue  del  I-iacriptioiu,  1869,  p.  280)l  There 
are  still  existing  Eome  remains  of  the  prirate 
baailica  of  Domitian  which  Plutarch  (Po^.  15) 
mentioDB  aa  being  so  splendid ;  from  these 
remalna  we  can  gather  that  it  was  a  rectangular 
building  with  a  semicircular  apse  at  one  of  its 
eitremitlea,  very  similar  in  shape  to  the  baailica 
at  Treves,  but  of  smaller  dimensiona. 

The  internal  tribane  was  probably  theoriglnal 
construction,  when  the  basilica  was  simply  used 
aa  a  court  of  justice  ;  hnt  when  those  spadous 
halls  were  erected  for  the  sonrenience  of  traders 
aa  well  aa  loangera,  then  the  semicircular  and 
eitemal  tribune  was  adopted,  in  order  that  the 
noise  and  confuaion  in  the  basilica  might  not 
interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the  magiatrates. 
(VitruT.  /.  c.)    In  the  centre  of  this  tribune  was 

Elsced  the  cumle  chnir  of  the  praetor  and  seats 
)r  the  judlces,  who  aometimes  amounted  to  the 
nnmber  of  180  (Plin.  Ep.  ri.  33, 3^  end  the  adro> 
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caies ;  and  round  the  sides  of  the  hemicjcle, 
called  the  wings  (pomua),  were  seats  for  persons 
of  distinction,  and  for  the  parties  engaged  in 
the  proceedings.  It  was  in  the  wing  of  the 
tribune  that  Tiberius  sat  to  orerawe  the  judg- 
ment at  the  trial  of  Granins  Marcellus.  (facit. 
Ann,  i.  75.)  The  two  side  aisles,  as  has  been 
said,  were  separated  from  the  centre  one  by  a 
row  of  columns,  behind  each  of  which  was  placed 
a  square  pier  or  pilaster  {panutata,  Vitrur. 
/.  c),  which  supported  the  flooring  of  an  upper 
portico,  similar  to  the  gallery  of  a  modern 
church.  The  upper  gallery  was  in  like  manner 
decorated  with  columns  of  smaller  dimensions 
than  those  below ;  and  these  served  to  support 
the  roof,  and  were  connected  with  one  another 
by  a  parapet-wall  or  balustrade  (pluteus^  Vitruv. 
/.  c),  which  served  as  a  defence  against  the 
danger  of  falling  over,  and  screened  the  crowd  of 
loiterers  above  (^subbasilicanij  Plant.  Capt,  iv.  2, 
35)  from  the  people  of  business  in  the  area 
below.  (Vitruv.  /.  c.)  This  gallery  reached 
entirely  round  the  inside  of  the  building,  and 
was  frequented  by  women  as  well  as  men,  the 
women  on  one  side  and  the  men  on  the  other, 
who  went  to  hear  and  lee  what  was  going  on. 
(Plin.  /.  c.)  The  staircase  which  led  to  the 
upper  portico  can  be  recognised  in  the  Flavian 
basilica  (Middleton,  op.  cit.  p.  121);  it  is 
similarly  situated  in  the  basilica  of  Constantino : 
but  what  U  supposed  to  be  the  staircase  in  the 
Pompeian  basilica  is  really  not  so  (Overbeck, 
op,  cit,  12-^).  The  whole  area  of  these  magnificent 
structures  was  covered  in  with  three  separate 
ceilings,  of  the  kind  called  testudinaium^  like  a 
tortoise-shell;  in  technical  language  now  deno- 
minated coved,  an  expression  used  to  distinguish 
a  ceiling  which  has  the  general  appearance  of  a 
vault,  the  central  part  of  which  is,  however, 
flat,  while  the  margins  incline  by  a  cylindrical 
shell  from  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  central 
square  to  the  side  walls;  in  which  form  the 
ancients  imagined  a  resemblance  to  the  shell  of 
A  tortoise. 

From  the  description  which  has  been  given, 
it  will  be  evident  how  much  these  edifices  were 
adapted  in  their  general  form  and  construction 
to  the  uses  of  a  Christian  church ;  to  which 
purpose  many  of  them  were,  in  fact,  converted 
in  the  time  of  Constantine.  Hence  the  later 
writers  of  the  Empire  apply  the  term  basilica 
to  all  churches  built  after  the  model  just  de- 
scribed; and  such  were  the  earliest  edifices 
dedicated  to  Christian  worship,  which,  with 
their  original  designation,  continue  to  this  day, 
being  still  called  at  Rome  hasiliche.  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
church  is  the  Roman  basilica.  But  the  earliest 
type  of  the  Christian  church  was  a  courtyard 
with  a  house  for  prayer  at  the  end.  Such 
virtually  are  some  of  the  earliest  Christian 
basilicas,  as  San  Clemente  and  Constantino's  St. 
Peter's.  In  fact  it  is  rather  the  Roman  hotue 
than  the  Roman  forensic  basilica  that  is  the 
original  type  of  the  church.  See  this  view  advo- 
cated in  an  interesting  article  by  M.  Salomon 
Reinach  in  the  Bttlhtin  de  Correspondance  hel" 
Unique,  Avril,  1886,  pp.  334>5,  and  compare  also 
J,  P.  Richter,  Der  IJr sprung  der  abendldndifchen 
Kirchengehauie,  1878,  who  ^PP^"  *^  ^^^  ^^^ 
original  of  the  nieeting.pj^  J  jn  the  o«ciof  the 
private  houses.      In  a  liigLL^iDOportant  work, 


Fi-om    Sc\ola    to    Cathedral,    1886,    by   Pro£ 
Baldwin  Brown,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
it  is  urged  that  the  early  Christian  church  was 
a  schola  enlarged,  not  a  basilica  simplified.  The 
true  germ,  he  says  (pp.  196-7,  cf.  p.  129),  of  the 
Christian  church  was  an  oblong  interior  termi- 
nated by  an  apse.    The  Pagan  basilica  had  not 
essentially  the  apse  (pp.  123  foil.),  though  it  is 
found  in  the  basilica  of  Mazentius,  and,  as  we 
saw,  in  others  also.    Prof.  Eraus  of  Freiburg 
(in  the  SeaiencyklopSdie  der  chrisUichen  AJter^^ 
thUmer)  shows  that  the  forensic  basilica  had  no 
one  determinate  shape, — it  had  sometimes  an  apse 
and  sometimes  not ;  but  the  Christian  basilica, 
keeping  to  the  form  of  the  crypt,  had  always  an 
apse,  and  was  always  enteral  from  the  side 
opposite  the  apse.   It  has  been  by  some  supposed 
that  the  basilicas  in  private  houses  (cf.  Vitruv. 
vi.  8,  2)  which  had  a  semicircular  tribunal  were 
the  originals  of  the  churches,  but  they  cannot 
have  been  sufficiently  numerous,  as  Professor 
Brown  points  out  (p.  127),  to  have  influenced  the 
form  of  the  churches.    See  too  his  discussion 
in  Appendii,  Note  1,  "The  Pagan  Basilica  and 
the  Christian  Church,"    directed    against  Dr. 
Konrad  Unge,  of  Halle  (ffaus  und  Halle,  1885), 
who  upholds  the  old  theoiy  of  the  acquisition  of 
Pagan  basilicas  by  the  Christians  in  the  age  of 
Constantine. 

A  Christian  basilica  consisted  of  four  principal 
parts: — 1.  llp6vttos^  the  vestibule  of  entrance. 
2.  NoGs,  navi$,  and  sometimes  gre/niwn,  the  nave 
or  centre  aisle,  wl^ich  was  divided  from  the  two 
side  ones  by  a  row  of  columns  on  each  of  its 
sides.  Here  the  people  assembled  for  the 
purposes  of  worship.  3.  ''Afi$cf/  (from  ira- 
fialniy,  to  ascend),  chorus  (the  choir),  and 
suggestum,  a  part  of  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  nave  raised  above  the  general  level  of  the 
floor  by  a  flight  of  steps.  4.  'Icparclbr,  Uphv 
firjfiOf  sanctuarium,  which  answered  to  the 
tribune  of  the  ancient  basilica.  In  the  centre  of 
this  sanctuary  was  placed  the  high  altar,  under 
a  tabernacle  or  canopy,  such  as  still  remains  in 
the  basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran,  at  Rome,  at 
which  the  priest  officiated  with  his  face  turned 
towards  the  people.  Around  this  altar,  and  in 
the  wings  of  the  sanctuarium,  were  seats  for  the 
assistant  clergy,  with  an  elevated  chair  for  the 
bishop  at  the  bottom  of  the  circle  in  the  centre. 
(See,  besides  tHe  books  cited  in  the  text, 
Theatr.  Basil.  Pisan,  cura  Joseph.  Marl.  Canon. 
iii.  p.  8 ;  Ciamp.  Vet,  Men, U'luetDe  Sacr.  Ed. ; 
Stieglitz,  Archkol,  d.  Baukunst,  vol.  iii.  pp*  l^t 
&c. ;  Hirt,  I^ehre  d,  Gebdude,  pp.  180,  &c ;  Bun- 
sen,  Die  Basiliken  des  chrisUichen  Boms,  Munich, 
1844 ;  Zestermann,  Antihe  und  christl.  Basiliken, 
Leipzig,  1847 ;  Weingikrtner,  Ursprung  undEnU 
wickelung  des  chrisUichen  KirchengMudes,  Leip- 
zig, 1858;  Gnhl  and  Koner,  i)as  Leben  der 
Griechen  und  Bdmer^  ed.  4,  pp.  508-514,  Berlin, 
1876;  H.  Jordan,  Forma  vrbis  Bomae,  Wi 
Berlin,  1874.)  [J.  H.  F.]    [L  C.  P.] 

BASILICA,  the  Greek  code  of  Boman  law. 
About  A.D.  876,  the  Empei-or  Basil,  the  Mace- 
donian, commenced  this  work,  which  was  com- 
pleted by  his  son  Leo,  the  philosopher,  who 
reigned  from  A.D.  886  to  911.  Before  the  reign 
of  Basil,  there  had  fceen  several  Greek  transla- 
tions of  the  Pandects,  the  Code,  and  the  Insti- 
tutes ;  but  there  was  no  authorised  Greek  version 
of  them.    The  numeroua  Constitutions  of  Jos^i* 
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■i>n,andth<  cantnulictor]r  interpret 
it  jnriMt,  wers  s  furthrr  rtuon  for 
1  nrised  Oi«ek  telt  under  tbe  im- 
>rit7.     Thii  gT«t  work  wu  ailed 

TifliflAuv,  4  ^aviXwJt  (rJfWl)  md  -ri  Siwi^iiriL 
It  WM  TCTbed  by  the  order  of  Comtantint  Por- 
phjTogeDaltas,  sbont  x.d.  945.  Tbt  Builicft 
CDfnpriHd  tha  lutitatei,  Fitidecti,  Code,  th*  No- 
Tcllic,  and  the  imperiiil  Coutitutiaiu  iDbeeqnent 
to  tbe  time  of  Jnitinian,  in  liity  book),  wbicb 
are  snbdirided  into  title).  Cor  the  lutitutt* 
the  paTVphtSK  of  Theophilus  wu  Dsed  ;  for  the 
Digest  ttae  ■wttAm  of  Stephaaoi,  and  the  eom- 
mentATT  of  CyrillaB  anil  of  an  anoDymoui 
■Dthori  rorthaCodetheniT&TMiitorThalelneDa 
3DdthemirkDfTbaodonu;  andror  theNovelUe, 
except  the  168,  the  Sammae  of  Theodoiiu, 
Athanasint,  and  Philoxenui.  The  pablicatioa  of 
thia  anthoriaed  bod;  of  Inw  in  the  Greek  Un- 
fiiagc  led  to  the  gradual  diiiue  of  the  original 
cnopilatione  of  JiutiDian  in  the  Eaat,  Bat  tha 
Koman  law  wai  thni  more  firmly  ntablithed  in 
Eastern  Eanpe  and  Weitern  Asia,  where  it  has 
mwDtiiiied  itself  anoag  the  Greek  popalition  to 
the  present  day. 

The  amngement  oftba  mutter  in  the  Builica 
is  aa  rolloWB  : — All  the  natter  relating  toagiTm 
nbjcct  ii  selected  from  the  Corpoa  Juris  ;  the 
extracts  from  the  Pandect  are  placed  first  uader 
each  title,  then  the  constitutions  of  the  Code,  and 
DCit  in  order  the  proTisions  contained  in  the 
Instilates  and  the  Korellae,  which  confinn  or 
complete  the  proTiiioiu  of  Iba  Pandect.  Tha 
Basilica  does  not  inclade  all  that  the  Corpoi 
Jari«  contains  ;  bat  It  preserres  numerous  frag- 
incati  of  the  opinions  of  ancient  Juriits,  and  of 
imperial  coBiUtntioDS,  which  are  not  in  the 
Co^os  Juris. 

Tlie  Basilica  were  published,  with  a  Lntin  rer- 
OMi,  by  Fabrot,  Paris,  1647,  seren  toIs.  folio, 
f  abrot  published  only  Ihirty-aix  books  complete, 
and  sii  othan  incomplete :  the  other  books  were 
made  np  from  au  eitract  from  the  Basilica  and 
th*  Scholiasts.  Four  of  the  deScient  booki  were 
Afterwards  found  in  US.,  and  publinhed  by  Ger- 
bard  Ueennan,  with  a  translation  bj  U.  Otto 
BcHx,  in  the  fifth  rolume  of  his  rAesoitms  Juris 
GeSii  el  Ca^enici ;  aud  they  were  also  pub- 
lished separately  In  London,  in  lTd3,  folia,  as  n 
ntpplement  to.  Fabrot's  editiop.  Tha  work,  how- 
crer,  ii  still  incomplete,  not  less  than  IT  out  of 
the  60  books  having  been  lost,  and  others 
mutilated.  The  best  edition  i>  that  of  C.  W.  E. 
Hdmhw^h,  Leipiig,  1833-51,  5  toU.  4tD,  with  • 
Supphtnaitiim  nMimii  Batilicoi-iim  Jlsimhach- 
uKW  by  C.  E.  Zacharia  Ton  Lingenthat,  Leipiig, 

ia4«. 

(Heimbacb,  de  Siuilieorum  Oru/iae,  Fontibiit, 
Ac,  Leipzig,  1825;  A.  V.  Rudorif,  Beia.  SaMi- 
gacAicUe,  i.  §  13T,  pp.  35j^59.) 

[VV.  S.]      [W.  W.] 

BASnjmJA  (flamXtfflo),  a  children's  game, 
wherein  one  is  appointed  by  lot  king,  and  has 
his  piaTmates  as  loldiera  or  semnt*  to  obey 
him  (Poll.  is.  Ill);  Hesycli.  s.  e.).  It  was  by  an 
incident  in  conaeiion  with  this  game  that  the 
larcutage  of  Cymi  the  Elder  was  discoTered 
(Herod.  L  114;  Justin.  I.  i).  By  Suetonlui 
(Sm,  36)  it  is  called  ducatvt  «t  impcria  Ivdert. 
Wi  hsTe  cTidence  that  in  tha  game  of  ball 
called  iirJpfM{tf  ite.  trying  bow  often  one  can 


keep  knocking  a  ball   op  gainst  a   wall,  o 
agaiast  tha  gronnd),  ha  who  kept  it  ap  noi 


could  gire  what 
ordera  he  pleased 

-    ¥»' 

^■^ 

to    the   defeated 

l4* 

pUyer,  who  waa 

wk 

called    Sn,    (cf. 

Ed.\ 

Plat        Tfieati, 
146    A  ;        Hor. 

Epiii.  1.    I,    5'J; 

Graiberger,    Er- 

liehung    und 

Vntirrkht,    L 

63-55,  ea). 

baSilium 

(S<kr(^tlclr,  fla<rl- 

A<«),  a  Ull  head- 

dress peculiar  to 

kings    of    %ypt 

nnrt  to  the  Egyp- 

tian eodden  Isi*. 

(Kod.  Sic.  i.  47; 

Pint.    >U    It.    H 

0..>.ie(ii-3S8)i 

SchoL    in    Aria- 

toph.  Pha.  928; 

ai^mr.  I^.  ii 

\  ^ 

3386;    Orelli, 

2510.) 

[W.  M.  L,] 

BAB'SABA, 

B  A  S'8  A  E  I  8 

pm 

Oa»<r<ipB,      «M- 

^Ml 

originally  a    fax    IsliwHb  Bufllnm.    (Vmuimt. 
Crieti.    ad     Lj-      AncintllaigtvM,,\^f-a3.) 

cophr.  771;    ef. 

bator   (Schwarti,     An    atlt    Atqypltn,    871) 

and  Egyptian  priert 

•  are  fou 

nJ  represaated  in 

what  teem  to  be  fox-skins,  when  ofildatlng 
(Rosellini,  Tol.il.  plate  liiv. ;  Lepiiue,  Dmkmaitr, 
ii.  112,  128).  Accordingly,  the  word  probably 
came  from  Egypt,  was  carried  by  Phoenician 
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1  CTnna  (H«if ch.  5.  e.  fiiafapa),  I 

kud  oeace  lo  Lydim  1011  Tlince  (Titli.  ad  Lj-  | 
cophr.  TTl,  1343),  where  it  appnn  ■■  the  driM  | 
of  the   Bwxhuiil*.      It    a    dcKribad   u 
Taricgated,  ind  reacbing  dowa  to  the  Tevt 
(Btkk.  Aneal.  222,  26 ;  cf.  Ae»ch.  Frag. 
£iW;  Poll.  ii.  59):  but  Lenormut  lap- 
poeet  that  the  t«nn  Btairipa  vu  applied 
to  the  long  robe  ai  futtned  in  with  ■  foi- 
■kin,  wound  roond  the  upper  pait  of  th« 
body,  and  that  the  whole  coatume  got  iti 
name  from  the  foi-akin  foiteniag.    Biua- 
nua  was  a  oame   given   to   the    Lrdian 
bionyiut,  but  there  i>  no  genoine  Hellenie 
tiample    of   a   foi   iu    conneiion    with       Bu 
DioDjBtia  aa  it  appaari  on    L^diaa  coian. 
The  name  fiaaaifa  wai  alw  giien  to  a  kind  of 
ihoe  {Etym,  Hagn,  a.  t.)  worn  bj  Uie  Lfdian 
Baaaareuf  and   made   of    foi-ikio,  at  that  of 
the  Greek    Dionyiui  wai    of   fawn-akin.     (See 
Ltnormant  in  D.  and  S. ;    S.  Reiniach  in  Panlf , 
and  Schulti  in  RoKher'i  Aiufihrl.  Lcxikm  der 
griech.  md  rSm.  MulAolajir,  >.  t.)        [L.  C  P.] 
BASTAQA'BU.      The  word  battaga  (con- 
oected    with    3airT<tf<ir)    in    Low    Latin    wai 
applied  to  the  dut7  of  traniport  of  gooda,  be- 
longing cither  to  the  itate  or  to  the  emperor, 
from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  another  (Ducange, 
1.  c).    The  carrien  were  uJied  baatagarii ;  thej 
formed  ■  carporalion,  and,  like  most  functionariea 
of  their  time,  they  could  not  deiert  their  ipecial 
branch  of  duty  (Cod.  Theod.  x.  20,  11).      Id  an 
emergencj  in  368  x.a.  they  are  aiiigned  ereiy 
tenth  (or  fifth,  according  to  the  Jaitinian  Code, 
zL  8,  4)  dranght  animal  to  mpply  anew  their 
atock  of  beaita  of  burden  (Cod.  Theod.  i.  20,  4). 
From  the  Natitia  Dignitatom  (Ooo.  ri.  78-85) 
we  learn  that  there  were  four  traiuporti  a  year 
from  the  Eatt  to  Italy  and  back  again  (adopting 
Seeck'i   admirable   addition    nalkiaaat).       The 
praepoaiti  of  inch  battagae,  who  belonged  to  the 
clau  of  cohortalea  (Cod.  Theod.  ill.  58,  3),  had 
the  daty  of  leeing  lo  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  the  tranaporta  (tee  BOcking  adhc.il  3S5  S.% 
Of  the  tranaporta   in  queetion,  one  praapoaitm 
(nperiolended  the  unloading  of  the   firat  from 
the  Enat  to  Italy,  and  the  loading  of  the  fourth 
from  Italy  to  the  Eaat ;  another  the  unloading 
(kT  the  lecoDd  from  the  E-iit  to  Italy,  and  the 
loading  of  the  third  from  Italy  to  the  Eaat,  and 
ao  on.     For  theae  praepoaiti  were  atationed   in 
Italy,  and  ao   nnder  the  control  of  the  Comei 
Sacnu-um   I^rgitioniini  of  the    Weit.     We  alao 
hear  (Oce.  lii.  28,  29)  of  a  butaga  rei  priiatae 
Orientalii  ipferioria  (i-e.  according  to  Biicking,  ii. 
391,  that  which  came  by  the  Mare  Infenun), 
and   baataga  priiratarum  Galliaram  under    the 
Comes  rerum  priTatarum.     (Beiidei    Becking 
ud  3eeck  on  the  Xotitia,  aee  also'  L.  Bouchard, 
EUidaiurradminiatratian  da  fiminca  de  r  Empire 
nmabi  dam  let  dtrniers  f<nipi  de  mm  exuUmx, 
pp.  296-298,  who,  howerer,  doea  not  give  luf^ 
ncient  eridence  for  his  atatementa.)    [L.  C.  P.]  w 
BABTEBNA,  •  kind    of  litter    {leclka)  in 
which  women  were  carried  in  the  time  of  the 
Boman  emperors,     it  appears  to  hare  resembled 
the  lectica[LECnci]  very  closely;  and  the  only 
diflerenee  apparently  was,  that  the  iectica  wai 
carried  by  alHres  and  the  baattma  by  two  mnlet, 
one  before  and    one   behind  /Psilad.  vii.  2,  3 ; 
Aitii.  Lot.  iU.  183,  where  w,^  j^rn  that  it  was 
gilded;  »e*alfO-Ioli.Cbi7a.,^^ai£p.(M£an. 


iL ;  Lamprid.  Htliog.  21X  and  that  the  aiibs 
might  be  left  open  or  closed  (of.  Amm.  Hare 
ilr,  6,  14}.     It  was  driren  bj  a  iaMlenariMt 


(Glmrot,  plate  IxrL  Is.  I.) 

(Symm.  Ep.  Ti  15 :  Oinirot,  J}ia  WBgrn  d.  AH. 

ii.  p.  208).  [W.  S.] 

BATIACA  (RitschI,  Plant  SticK.  x.  3, 11, 

for    USS.    BatMa;    Bunuurfi,  dim.     /SaToUur, 


brati  or  gold  (Aiiat.  Jftmi.  49),  at  a  codly 
nature  (Plant.  I.  c).  [J.  U.  F.] 

BATILLUM  {bctaittm  or  mCWm,  Hut. 
Sat.  i.  5,  36),  a  shorel  with  a  short  handle,  nude 
of  iron  (Plin.  H.  H.  uriii.  §  127,  ixiir.  §  112), 
need  for  Tarioos  purpoaea,  luch  as  oollsctlng 


dung  (Tarr.  R.  R.  UL  6,  g  3),  and  i1m  si  s 
fire-shoTel,  or  chsGng-diah,  sometimes  uisd  te 
bum  perfumei  or  incense.  (Hor.  /.  c;  Trsb. 
Poll.  Chud.  U;  Salmas.  and  Casaob.  -d  Ik.; 
Apic.  Tii.  B.)  fW.  S.1 

BAU'CALIS  {paiKuXtt,  fiauitiXn,  alw  (a^ 
KoAii),  a  lai^  vessel  for  cooling  wine  in  (Jali. 
Pal.  li.  244,  4),  made  at  Alauudris  (Athia. 
li.  784  c),  like  the  ftmr^p,  except  that  it  was 
probably  larger,  and  supported,  according  t« 
Hermann-Ulamner  (fmobife.  234,  noU  6^  on 
four  wheels  (TerpdjcMbkai,  Athau.  I.e.),  if  we  ue 
not  In  suppose  with  Kraose  [Angekjlogii,  366) 
that  the  KvitXei  are  raised  rings  which  diridsd 
thcTessei  intofour  compartments.  Philostorgia 

ti)  says  it  was  made  of  earthenware  (frywi 
'iiKwat).  It  was  perhapa  sometimes  made 
of  glass ;  at  least  Atheaaens,  in  immediate  con- 
DfTion  with  his  deecription,  speaks  of  tks 
elaborate  gbss-workini;  at  Alexandria,  whick 
imitated  every  kind  of  day.  Brass  secmi  to 
have  been  an  imnntal  material  for  the  veMel  ts 
be  made  of  {AntL  Pal.  L  c.). 

BoKcUun-  appeara  to  hare  been  a  smallar 
resset  of  the  kind.  [I-  C.  Kj 

,  BAU'CIDES  [fi-BMOtii,  ■  kind  of  cortlj 
^hoe  of  a  saffron  colour  (PolL  viL  99),  «"» 
eiclniively  by  women.  It  was  also  olW  fl"" 
kUior.  Kock  on  Aristophanes  (fl^.  343)  qaota 
Aspasios  (on  AHitot.  Eth.  58  a)  to  the  end 
that  it  was  an  Ionian  shoe  worn  especially  Jy 
the  Ionian  women.  It  is  mentioned  alio  »I 
Aleiis  (Frag.  98.  7,  Kock).  P-  C  P-J 

BAX-EAE  or  BAXAB,  sandsls  asdt  of 
vegetable  leaves,  twiga,  or  fibres.  Accordiag  f 
Isidore  iOrij.  lit  33^  this  kind  of  sandal  ■»« 
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warn  ea  the  MtMgt  by  camk,  whibt  tba  cothDmni 
«a  sppropruta  to  tngic  acton.  When,  there- 
for^ one  of  the  chancten  In  PU>itDi(ifn.  ii.3, 
40)  aaji,  "  Qui  ■itergeolar  bueu  ? "  we  mmf 
■^pM—  him  to  point  to  the  auumi  on  bifl  feet- 
PkilcwapberE  >1»  wore  und&k  of  tlili  ducTiptian, 
at  k«*t  in  the  time  of  TertoUian  (Pall.  4>  end 
Apoicim  (JU.  ii.  28,  li.  8;  Flor.  6),  and 
pnbaUj  for  theaaheofumplicitjraiidcheapiwH. 
iiidorr  adilt,  that  baxeae  were  made  of  willow 
(cz  tatiee),  abd  tliat  they  wen  alio  adled  eaionet. 
yrom  irameroDi  ipedmea*  of  them  diecorered  ia 
the  ealaeomba,  *<  pereeire  that  the  Egyptiana 
made  tbam  of  palm-leana  and  papjnu. 
(WUkiaHn,  jlacwal  Egypiiani,  toL  it.  p.  33S.) 
Ibey  an  Moietiiiia  obaerTable  on  the  t^C  of 
Egyptian  atatuet.  Aocording  to  Uerodotui, 
aaadali  of  papp^  (AraAbwra  $i$KatL,  ii.  37) 
were  a  part  of  the  required  and  charBctaiistic 
diHE  of  the  Egyptian  prieiti.  We  may  pnanme 
that  fas' intended  hii  worda  to  inclnda  not  only 
**■**'■  made,  ■trictlT  ipeahing,  of  papynu,  bnt 
tfaoae  alao  in  which  the  learn  of  the  date-palm 
were  an  ingredient,  and  of  which  Apnleiai 
nukia  diitinct  mention  ("  pedea  palmela  baieii 
iwiatoD,"  iUt.  ii.  8.)  The  accompanying  wood- 
cnt  ihswa  two  **~^''*  exactly  aniwering  to  tbia 
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(Brttleh  UoMiim.) 


^(•criptioii,  from  the  collection  in  the  Britiih 
Moienm.  The  npper  ine  wu  worn  on  the  right 
Int.  It  haa  a  loop  on  the  right  aide  foi  fatten- 
ing the  band  which  went  acro»  the  initep.  Thii 
biutd,  together  with  the  ligatnia  connected  with 
it,  which  waa  iuerted  betiften  tba  great  and 
the  leamd  toe,  ii  made  of  the  stem  of  the 
luyrua,  nndivided  and  unwioaghL  The  lower 
figore  ihows  a  landal  in  which  the  portioni  of 
Ute  palm-leaf  are  interlaced  with  great  neatneu 
and  r^nlarfty,  the  MwlDg  and  bindiag  being 
eflected  by  fibre*  of  papynu.  The  three  hoiei 
Buiy  be  obaerred  for  the  faaeage  of  the  band 
and  ligature  already  mentioned.  Tertullian 
•peaki  of  gildad  basat  (Idol.  8),  and  poanbly 
of  pnrple  oDca  (PoH.  4;  but  the  paaaage  ia 
eoimpt).  [J.  T.l    [J.  H.  F.]^ 

BEBAICmEOS  DIKE'  (fiifiatinin  StiT)^ 


ti  compel  the  render  to  make  a  good 
utie,  waa  Lad  recoiuie  to  in   th«   following 

1.  To  compel  apedfic  performance  of  the  oon- 
trtct,  when  the  Tender,  after  receiring  the 
iffjlhv  or  depodt,  geta  a  more  advanlageoaa 
i^r  ftrom  another  qnarter,  or  otberwiae  repent* 
<f  lui   bargain.     (Harpoerat.   a.  e.    Jrln-f   anl 


Toii  werput^ai,  tKiyxart  Tiir  n|t  fitBaiArtat 
lliair  i  Tir  JLyoMM  Sokf  Tf  AoAWi.) 

Z.  When  tbe  right  or  poeseuion  of  the  pmw 
cbaaer  waa  impugned  or  disturbed  by  a  tbiid 
paraoB.  A  claimant  noder  these  circnnwtBDcea, 
nnlsu  the  preaeet  owner  were  inclioed  to  fight 
the  battle  blmaglf  (ahefMX'a),  was  referred  to 
tbe  Tendor  aa  the  proper  defenduit  in  the  cause 
(irdya  hi  ri*  Tparflpo,  Poll.  riij.  34>  Tho 
latter  waa  then  bound  to  make  good  the  title 
OtjSwoir) ;  or  if  he  refnaed,  the  action  in  ques- 
tion wBi  the  legal  remedy  against  him. 

3.  If  the  third  party  »  claiming  had  eatab- 
lished  hii  right,  and  been  by  the  decialon  of  tbe 
dicaita  pot  in  legal  poaaeiaion  of  the  property, 
whether  moTable  or  otherwiie,  the  cj«cte<l  pnr- 
chaaer  wai  entitled  to  lue  for  reimbnraement 
(d)'  TtfiV  aal  tJ]*  (vft",  the  actual  price  pjua 
compenaation  for  loaa  and  inoonreoience)  from 
the  Tender  by  thii  action  (Pollux,  Tiii.  6).  Tbe 
intricate  caae  in  the  ipeech  of  Demoetbene* 
againit  Pantaenetua  baa  aometimes  been  referred 
to  this  head,  bnt  aeema  hardly  to  belong  to  it. 
The  proTliion  in  Plato*!  Lawi  (xii.  954  A)  pro- 
bably repnaenti  the  actual  law  of  Athens:  "He 
who  aelli  for  another  who  sella  nnlawfyiy,  or  i« 
not  able  to  make  good  the  loea,  ahall  himself  be 
Tcaponiibla ;  the  agent  and  the  principal  shall  be 
equally  liable." 

It  haa  t>een  conjectured  that  there  waa  alao  a 
$i$aii<nm  BIki)  when  the  pnrchaaer  of  coufii- 
cated  property  (tiifu^Kpara)  via  disturbed  in 
lii*  possenion  by  a  claimant ;  the  defendant  in 
that  case  being  tbe  Prytanii  of  the  Poletae  who 
had  carried  ont  the  decree  of  sale  (Aft.  Pnxxu, 
p.  574>  Bat  it  was  a  well-known  axiom  in 
Athenian  law  that  salea  by  the  state  gare  an 
indefeasible  (or,  aa  we  should  say,  a  parlia- 
mentary) title  (Demoeth.  c.  Tbnoer.  p.  TIT, 
S  54,  with  Wayte'a  note  j  PoUnx,  Tiii.  99 ; 
UesTch.  &  p.  Ir  XtvuA/ia^i).  The  only  eridence 
to  the  oDutrary  1*  a  doubtful  reeding  (t^tkuc* 
for  wivpax*)  in  Demoath.  c.  Pantatn.  p.  972, 

LI9;  and  tbe  notion  of  Meier  and  Schomann 
a  not  fonnd  tayonr  amoag  recent  scholar* 
(USiler,  ap.  Panly ;  Caillemer,  op.  D.  and  S.> 

The  StfiatAatut  Sliai,  like  most  dril  actions, 

came  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Theamotheta* 

<K.  F.  Hermann,  FrivataUmih.,  S  66,  n.  15-lgV 

[J.  S.  M.]    [W.  W.l 

BEUA  (fiSiiia\  the  platform  bom  which  the 
oratoti  spoke  in  the  Athenian  JaKAqirla,  ia  de- 
scribed  under  EoCLEaCA.  [W.  S.] 

BENDIDEIA  (BeraOeia),  a  feitifal  cele- 
brated in  the  port  town  of  Peiiaeeua  in  honour 
of  Bendis,  a  Thracian  divinity,  whose  worship 
seems  to  bare  been  introduced  into  Attics  about 
the  time  of  Socrates,  B.C.  429,  for  Plato  [dt  Re 
Publ.  Init.)  introdncea  Socratea  giving  an  opinion 
on  the  Bendideia,  and  saying  that  it  was  then 
celebrated  for  the  first  time.  It  was  celebrated 
on  the  20th,  or,  according  to  others,  on  the  lath 
'of  TbsrgelioQ.  (Schol.  ad  PUt.  Stpub.  i.  p.  354; 
Proclna,  ad  Piat.  2&n.  pp.  9-27.)  The  festiTal 
reaembled,  In  its  character,  those  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Dionysos  (Strab.  i.  p.  470),  thongh 
Plato  (/.  c  p.  354)  mentions  only  feasting;  bnt 
the  principal  solemnities  seem  to  baTO  consisted 
in  a  procassion  held  by  the  Thradana  settled  in 
Pdraeeus,  and  another  held  by  tibe  Peiraeana 
themselTes,  which,  according  to  Plato  (_dt  Re 
ihibl.  iniL^  were  held  with  peat  deoDran  and 
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praprUtjr,  itid  m  torch-race  on  honeback  in  the 
cTeniiig.  The  Athcnaoi  idintitied  fi«ndii  with 
their  own  Artcmii  (Heijch.  ».  i.  Birtu),  but 
the  temple  of  Bendia  (BtrllUvr)  at  Peirusoi 
WM  D«*T  that  of  Artemii,  whence  it  ii  clear  that 
the  two  diritiitici  w»r«  diitinct.  (Xenoph. 
HtUen,  ii.  4,  S  11 ;  eomp.  LiT.  iiiriii.  41 ; 
Kahnken,  ad  I&n,  Qlou.  p.  62 ;  Clintoa,  F.  H. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  402.  3rd  edit.)  [L.  S.] 

BENEFICIUM  ABSTINENDI.  [Hereb.] 
BENEFIC'IUM,  BENEFICIA'EIUS.  The 
word  hme^coan  ia  offrequ^Dt  accDTrence  in  the 
Banun  law,  in  the  eeiue  of  tome  ipeciil  privilege 
ol  foroar  greated  bf  the  praetor  or  the  eoiperor 
to  a  clui  of  penons  on  ume  ipedal  grooDd  of 
•qnity :  e.  g.  beiuyiciKni  oiofi'ifli^  henefuxioa 
dicuhnit  fx  epitloia  Hadriatdj  benejicmn  com* 
ptttHiiae,  betufii^um  aetatii,  beneficiam  nmi- 
(aru.  But  the  word  WM  aleo  uied  iu  other 
•eiUM,  and  the  meaning  of  the  tenn  in  feudal 
law,  where  it  ia  eqairaleut  to  feodum  or  tief  (aee 
below),  i«  cleirlf  derirable  from  the  lignificatioii 
of  the  term  among  the  Romani  of  the  later 
repnblican  and  earUer  imperial  ttmei.  In  the 
time  of  Cicero  it  waa  usual  for  a  general,  or  a 
gOTcmoT  of  a  prorince,  to  report  to  the  treaiury 


the 


of  tho* 


id  done  good  lerrice  to  the  state:  thoee  whoee 
names  were  entered  ia  inch  report  were  aaid 
■n  tviujicHi  ad  aeranwn  deftrri  (Cic  pro  /(rcA. 
c  5,  dd  ^ain.  *•  20,  aod  the  note  of  Uanutiu). 
It  wu  required  by  a  Lei  Julia  that  the  namei 
■honld  Im  givoo  in  within  Ihirtj-  daya  after  the 
accounU  of  lh«  genera]  or  goTemor.  /n  bmtfeiit 
in  thete  paisagea  may  mean  that,  the  peraoni  n 
reported  were  conaidered  m  peraoiu  who  had 
deterred  well  of  the  atate,  and  to  the  word 
litiufaum  may  hare  reference  t  a  the  aerricea  of 
the  iodiTiduali;  bat  ae  the  object  for  which 
their  Mrricei  were  reported  waa  the  benelit  of 
the  iDdiridaala,  it  eeemi  that  the  term  had 
reference  to  the  gratuity  in  the  form  of  money 

and  officea  of  the  Roman  itale,  in  the  republican 
period,  war*  called  the  bmtp>a  of  the  populua 
Romauu). 

BeneGcium  aim  aignified  any  promotioii  con- 
IwTed  on  or  grant  made  to  aoldierB,  who  ware 
thence  called  bt^tfaarii!  thig  term  waa  a 
common  one,  aa  ws  *ee  from  inacriptioni  in 
Ornter  (!■'  ^  c^-  ^)i  i"  ■b""  "^  *'>'<='>  *>>« 
word  imtficiariat  ii  repreaented  by  the  two 
letten  B.  r.  In  thii  aenae  we  muat  nndentand 
the  paiaage  of  Caeur  {dt  Bell,  Civ.  ii.  18)  when 
he  apaakt  of  the  laagna  btnefda  and  the  magtutt 
dienUlae  of  Pompeioa  iu  Citerior  Spain.  Beue- 
Sciariuj  ii  alao  nied  by  Caeaar  (fU  Bell.  Civ.  t. 
7f>)  to  eiprau  the  penon  who  bad  receired  b 
beneficium.  It  daea  not,  however,  appear  from 
theie  pauagei,  what  the  beneficlum  actually 
wa*.  It  might  be  any  kind  of  honour,  or  ipedal 
eiemption  from  aerrice  (de  BeO.  Civ.  iti.  BH; 
Sueton.  Tii.  IS  ;  Vegetiaa,  de  Be  Mititari,  ii.  7). 

Beneficiariua  ia  oppoaed  by  Feitui  (i.  e.)  to 
vmuifex,  in  the  aenea  of  one  who  ia  releaaed 
from  military  lerrice,  aa  oppoied  to  one  who  ia 
t>ound  to  do  military  aervice. 

Grant!  of  land  and  other  tbinga  made  by  the 
Bomau  emperora  were  caJJed  bewficiOf  and  were 
entered   in   a   book    called    Ziier    Bettefiaorum 


called  a  eomnentariis  benefichram,  ai  apptan 
from  an  inacriptian  iu  Grater  (dliiTiii.  1). 

It  wai  the  practice  of  the  kingi  and  leaden  of 
the  tribea  which  took  potaenion  of  the  weitem 
proTincea  of  the  Roman  empire  to  grant  landi  to 
their  noblea  to  be  held  gacerally  for  life  on 
condition  of  apecial  pcraonal  lerTice.  Landa  >o 
granted  were  called  beneficia.  From  aboat  the 
end  of  the  Sth  century,  when  benejicia  became 
hereditary  and  aubject  to  anblnfeudition,  ther 
were  alao  cal  led /nub  or  fendt  (Feud.  lib.  2,  tit.  t  j, 
the  two  word!  being  uied  indiffiirently  to  de- 
note Ifae  lame  condition  of  landed  property. 
(Guiiot,  lliBtoire  da  ia  Civiiiaaikm  en  France, 
Tol.  ill.  p.  247.)  The  beneficiarioa  ia  he  wKu 
haa  a  beneScium.  <iranti  mode  for  the  pnr- 
poae  of  endowing  churchea  wen  called  ben^da; 
hence  the  word  benefice  came  to  be  applied 
to  an  eccleaiaitical  preferment.  (DucaEge, 
Glote.)  [Q.  L.]    [E.  A.  W.] 

BENNA,  a  carriage  (Featut,  a.  v.;  "Bcnns 
lingua  Gallica  genua  vehiculi  appellator,  unde 
TOCantur  combenuonea  eadem  l«nna  ledeota." 
Cf.  Cato,  S.  B.  23,  2).  Aa  a  waggon  of  buket- 
work  it  (till  called  beima  in  Italian,  beme  in 
Sonth  German,  and  iann«  in  Belgium,  it  ia  con- 
jectured that  the  vehicle  from  the  eolonin  of 
Antoninua  figured  below  ia  a  benita.    [J.  H.  ¥.} 


BtODa.    (Fnm  the  Colnnm  oT  ADMdniia.) 

BEa     [A*.] 

BESA  or  BES8A  (Oka.  EntUth.  en  OJ.  i. 
140S  b,  IB ;  fii^va,  Athen-  li.  7a4bj  fivli«), 


Alei«ndrineTMaal,htTiiif  ttaiwia 

oftbegodBet.    (Birdi'a JnriflK JWUnfO 
an  Aleiandrine  Te«l  uaed  boU  for  drintiog 
from  and  alao  for  holdisg  parfsmat  is,  of  the 
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ihspe  of  a  flask,  broad  at  the  bottom  and  gradually 
getting  narrower  towards  the  top  (Ath.  I.e.); 
feimiiar  to  the  iiXdfiaarpop  (Schol.  on  Axistoph. 
Ach,  1048,  compared  with  1050)  or  the  fioft^ 
^vAioSy  which  Suidas  defines  by  fi/riffiow.  In 
Amth.  Pal.  Appendix  30,  3,  Dindorf  and  Jacobs 
Biiderstand  ^i^aK  as  the  name  of  a  dancer,  but 
Ussing  does  not  see  any  reason  to  refuse  to  take 
it  as  a  goblet  propter  salientem  mde  lujuorem. 
The  Tcssei  is  Egyptian,  so  called  from  having  the 
Ceatnres  of  the  god  Bes  modelled  on  it,  and  we 
may  see  the  shape  of  it  in  Birch  (^Ancient 
Pottery^  p.  29).  (See  also  Ussing,  De  fiomtm&iis 
^aaontm  Graecontm^  p.  62 ;  Krause,  Angekiogie, 
379,  380,  407,  408.)  [L.  C.  P.] 

BESTIA'BII  {9npwiiix»^j  persons  who 
f>aght  with  wild  beasts  in  the  games  of  the 
drcos.  They  were  either  persons  who  fought 
for  the  sake  of  pay  {pMctoramtntwn),  and  who 
were  allowed  arms,  or  they  were  criminals,  who 
were  nsually  permitted  to  hare  no  means  of 
defence  against  the  wild  beasts.  (Cic  pro  Sest, 
64;  Sen.  de  Benef.  n.  19,  Ep,  70.  17 ;  Tertull. 
AfoL  9.)  The  former  class,  who  were  more 
correctly  called  venatores,  and  of  whom  there 
were  great  numbers  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
republic  and  under  the  empire,  are  always 
spoken  of  as  distinct  from  and  inferior  to  the 
gladiators,  who  fought  with  one  another.  (Cic 
m  Vatm.  17;  ad  Qu,  Fr,  ii.  6,  §  5.)  There  were 
schools  in  Bome  for  their  training  (scholae 
hgaiiarum  or  hettiariorwn,  TertulL  Apoi,  35). 
Such  were  called  ludi  mciuimi^  from  the  fact 
thai  in  the  public  games  the  combats  with 
beasts  always  preceded  the  fights  of  the  gla- 
diators. (Cf.  Friedliinder,  SiUengesch.  toL  ii.', 
pp.366ff.)  [W.  S.]    rA.S.W.] 

BIAION  DIKE'  (/3ia/«r  iitany.  This  action 
might  be  brought  in  anv  case  of  brutal  violence 
(Harpocrat. ;  cf.  Plato,  'Leg.  ix.  p.  879  B,  fiUuov 
rh  riis  ahtias  vatf  yivos) ;  and  we  learn  from 
Demosthenes  (c.  Pantaen.  p.  976,  §  33)  that  it 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Forty.  It 
was,  however,  in  practice  mainly  restricted  to 
two  cases:  the  illegal  and  forcible  seizure  of 
property  of  any  kind,  but  especially  of  slaves ; 
and  the  rape,  or  abduction  with  a  view  to 
rape,  of  a  fi^  person  of  either  sex.  Under  the 
Ibr^ier  head  came  the  irregular  rescue  of  slaves 
from  their  masters.  (Lys.  c  Pcatdeon,  §  12  ; 
KTATBK8E08  DiK^.)  According  to  Plutarch 
(SuloH^  23)^  the  law  jirescribed  that  ravishers 
should  pay  a  fine  of  100  drachmas ;  but  other 
accounts  merely  state  generally  that  the  convict 
was  mulcted  in  a  sum  equal  to  twice  that  at 
which  the  damages  were  laid  (SnrX^v  riir 
fifkdfin^  i^i\My,  Lys.  de  Caede  Eratosth.  §  32 ; 
Dem.  c  Mid.  p.  528,  §§  44,  45;  Harpocrat.): 
the  plaintiff  in  such  case  receiving  one-half  of 
the  fine;  and  the  state,  as  a  party  mediately 
injured,  the  other.  To  reconcile  these  accounts 
keier  (^AU.  Proc»  p.  545)  supposes  the  rape  to 
have  been  estimated  by  law  at  100  drachmas, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  fixed  the  damages  in  refer- 
ence to  other  injuries  simultaneous  with,  or 
consequent  upon,  the  perpetration  of  the  main 
offence.  Demosthenes  lays  down  the  rule  that 
all  such  acts  of  violence  are  not  merely  civil 
injuries,  but  crimes  against  sodetv  (wib^d^  tva 
vif  fitmChM^oswpdfrrttf  itoo^  rASiic^iara,  c.  Mid. 
/.  c.) ;  and  it  seems  clear  that  the  fiuSmv  Hitau 
like  ilVB   Undrtd  actions  oiiclaf  and    (ffiptmSf 
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might  be  taken  up  by  a  third  party  as  a<  ypa^h 
or  public  prMecution,  provided  that  no  private 
suit  had  been  instituted.  With  respect  to 
aggressions  upon  property,  the  action  fiwimv  is 
to  be  distinguisheid  from  ^|o^Ai)t,  in  that  the 
former  implies  the  employment  of  actual  violence, 
the  latter  merely  such  detention  of  property  as 
amounted  to  violence  in  the  contemplation  of 
law  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  546),  as  for  instance 
the  nonpayment  of  damages,  and  the  like,  to 
the  successful  litigant  after  an  award  in  his 
favour  by  a  court  of  justice.  (Dem.  c.  Mid. 
p.  540,  §8.)  [J.  S.  M.]    [W.  W.] 

BIB'ASIS  (i3(i3a<riO.    [Saltatic] 

BIBLIOPO'LA.    [Liber.] 

BIBUOTHfi'CA  {fii&Xio94m\    L  Greek. 
The  large  libraries  of  the  Assyrian  and  Egyp- 
tian monarchs  were   unknown  to  the    Greeks 
till  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.     We  do  indeed 
hear  of  a  library  formed  by  Peisistratus  (Aul. 
GelL   vi.   17;    Athen.    i.  p.   3),   which  Aulus 
Gellius  calls  '*  the  first  public  library ;  *'  of  an- 
other by  Polycrates,  the  tyrant  of  Samos  (Athen. 
i.  p.  3);  and  of  private  collectors  we  hear  of 
Nioocrates  of  Cyprus  (Athen.  i.  p.  3),  Euclid  the 
Archon  (Athen.  i.  p.   3),  Euripides  (Athen.  i. 
p.  3),  Euthydemus  (Xen.   Memor.  iv.  2),  and 
Aristotle  (Strabo,  xiii.  1 ;  Athen.  i.  p.  3).    (See 
ARianOTLE  in  Diet,  of  Biog)     But  it  was  the 
Macedonian    rulers    of   Alexandria    who    first 
created  a  public  library  on  a  large  scale.    Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus  collected  books  from  all  parts 
of  Greece  and  Asia,  the  larger  number  of  which 
he  deposited  in  the  Mouseion  (or  Museum),  a 
building  in  the  Bruchium  quarter  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  rest  in  the  Serapeion.    Zenodotus  was 
the  first  librarian,  after  him  Callimachus  (who 
made  a  catalogue  called  the  nfraircf),  then  Era- 
tosthenes, then  ApoUonius,  then  Aristophanes. 
The  number  of  volumes  in  the  two  libraries 
seems,  to  have  been  between  500,000  and  600,000 
(Tzetzes,  Schot.  in  Aristoph. ;  Aul.  Gell.  vi.  17 ; 
Sen.  de  Thxnq.  An.  9 ;  Josephus,  Ant  Jvd,  xii. 
2).     Books  in  foreign  languages  were  brought 
to  Alexandria  and  translated  fbr  the  purpose  of 
being  put   in  the  library,  and  the  Septuagint 
version  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  this  way. 
Galen  tells  us  that  the  autograph  original  copies 
of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides   were 
procured  for  the  library. 

This  priceless  collection  suffered  consideraUy 
in  the  siege  of  Alexandria  by  Julius  Caesar,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Bruchium  quarter  by 
Aurelian  273  A.D.,  and  by  the  edict  of  Theodo- 
sius  for  the  destruction  of  the  Serapeion  389  ▲.D., 
until  it  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Arabs, 
640  A.D.    (See  Gibbon,  c.  51.) 

(On  the  Alexandrian  Library,  see  Ritschl,  Die 
Alexandrinischen  B&iiotheken ;  Opuac.  Phil.  i. ; 
Parthey,  Das  Alexandrinieche  Musewn;  Birt^ 
Das  Antike  Buchwesen.) 

A  rival  library  to  that  at  Alexandria  was 
started  by  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  but  was 
transported  to  Egypt  by  Antony,  who  made  a 
present  of  its  200,000  volumes  to  Cleopatra 
(Pint,  iln^on.  58.  On  the  library  of  Pei^mus, 
see  Wegener,  De  Aula  Attalioa),  By  the 
2nd  or  1st  cent.  D.a  there  seem  to  have  been 
libraries  in  most  Greek  towns.  (Egger,  Callima' 
que  et  Vorigine  de  la  bibliographie ;  cf.  Polyb. 
lit  27.)  [W.  M.  L.] 

IL  BoMAN.    The  first  public  library  in  Boma 
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was  that  founded  by  Asinins  Pollio  (Plin.  H.  N. 
vii,  30 ;  Isid.  Orig.  vL  h\  and  was  in  the  atrium 
Libertatis  on  Mount  Aventine.  Julius  Caesar 
had  projected  a  grand  Greek  and  Latin  library, 
and  had  commissioned  Varro  to  take  measures 
for  the  establishment  of  it ;  but  the  scheme  was 
prevented  by  his  deatlu  (Suet.  Jvl,  44.)  The 
library  of  Pollio  was  followed  by  that  of 
Augustus,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Mount 
Paiatine  (Suet.  Atig,  29 ;  Dio  Cass.  liii.  1),  and 
another,  Bibliothecae  Octayianae  (so  called  from 
Augustus's  sister  Octaria),  forming  part  of  the 
Porticus  OcUTia.  (Dio  Cass.  zlix.  43;  Pint, 
MarceU,  30.)  There  were  also  libraries  on  the 
Capitol  (Suet.  Dom,  20),  in  the  temple  of  Peace 
foimded  by  Vespasian  (GelL  t.  21,  zvi.  8),  in 
the  paUoe  of  Tiberius  (GelL  xiii.  1S\  besides 
the  Ulpian  library  (so  called  after  its  founder, 
Trajan),  which  was  the  most  famous  (GelL  xL 
17 ;  Dio  Cass.  IzviiL  16).  This  library  was 
attached  by  Diocletian,  as  an  ornament,  to  his 
thermae,    (Vopisc  Pro6.  2.) 

Priirate  collections  of  books  were  made  at 
Rome  soon  after  the  Second  Punic  War,  some- 
times from  the  spoils  of  Grecian  or  Eastern 
conquest.  Thus  Aemilius  Paul  us  brought  to 
Home  the  library  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia ; 
Sulla,  that  of  Apellicon  of  Teos ;  LucuUus,  the 
extensive  one  of  the  kings  of  Pont  us,  to  which 
he  gave  the  public  free  access.  (Pint.  Aenu 
JPcntl,  28;  iSW/o,  26;  LucuU.  42;  Isid.  Or.  ri. 
5,  1.)  The  seal  of  Cicero,  Atticus,  Varro,  and 
others  in  increasing  their  libraries  is  well 
known.  (Cic  ad  Att,  i.  7, 10,  ir.  5 ;  ad  Quint. 
Fr,  iiL  4 ;  Qell.  iii.  10.)  Serenus  Sammonicus 
possessed  a  library  of  62,000  books.  (Cap.  Qord. 
18.)  Towards  the  end  of  the  republic  it  became, 
in  fact,  the  fashion  to  have  a  room  elegantly 
furnished  as  a  library,  and  reserved  for  that 
purpose.  (Cp.  Vitruv.  vi,  7.)  However  igno- 
rant or  unstudious  a  person  might  be,  it  was 
fashionable  to  appear  learned  by  having  a  library, 
though  he  might. never  even  read  the  titles  of 
the  books.  Seneca  (de  Tranq.  An.  9)  condemns 
the  rage  for  mere  book-collecting,  and  rallies 
those  who  were  more  pleased  with  the  outside 
than  the  inside.  Lucian  wrote  a  separate  piece 
to  expose  this  common  folly  («p^f  kieoiZivrw 
icai  ToAA&  fii$\ia  i»vo^fi9vov). 

We  read  of  provincial  libraries  at  Milan  and 
Comum(Plin.  Ep.  i.  8,  iv.  13;  Orelli,  inscr.  11721 
Tibur  (GeU.  ix.  14),  and  Patrae  (Id.  xvui.  9). 

A  library  generally  had  an  eastern  aspect 
(VitruT.  vi  7).  In  Herculaneum  a  library  fully 
furnished  was  discorered.  Round  the  walls  it 
had  cases  containing  the  books  in  rolls  [Liueb]  ; 
a  rectangular  case  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
room :  these  cases  were  numbered.  It  was  a  very 
small  room, — so  small  that  a  person  by  stretch- 
ing out  his  arms  could  touch  both  sides  of  it ; 
yet  it  contained  1700  rolls.  The  cases  were 
called  either  artnaria  [Armarium]  (PUn. 
Ep.  iL  17 ;  Vopisc  TacU.  8),  or  hculamenta 
(Seneca,  de  Tranq.  An.  9),  or  fonUi  (Juv.  Sat. 
iii.  219),  or  nidi  (Mart.  L  118,  15;  17,  5). 
Asinius  Pollio  had  set  the  fashion  in  his  public 
library  of  adorning  the  room  with,  the  portraits 
and  busts  of  celebrated  men,  as  well  as  statues 
of  Minerva  and  the  Muses.  This  example  was 
soon  followed  in  the  prirate  libraries  of  the 
rich.  The  librarii  a  bibliotheca  or  hibliothMcariiy 
who  had  charge  of  the  libraries,  were  usually 
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slaves  or  freedmen.  (Orell.  40,  41;  Froniiii. 
and  M.  Aurel.  Ep,  iv.  5 ;  Isid.  Qloet, ;  Juv.  iii. 
219;  Plin.  Ep.  iiL  7,  iv.  28;  H.  N.  xxxv.  2; 
Cic  ad  Earn.  viL  23;  Suet.  m.  70;  Mart, 
ix.  Ep.  ad  Twran.;  Lipsius,  De  BSdiothecU 
Byntagma,  in  Opera,  vol.  iii. ;  Becker,  GaUw^ 
ed.  Giill,  iL  418-24;  S^raud,  Lee  Livree  dans 
r Antiquity  ch.  10;  Bemhardy,  EOm.  Litter. 
p.  65.)  [A.  A.]    [J.H.F.] 

BICLIN'IUM.    [Trigldvium.] 

BICOS  (jSocof),  an  earthen  ressel  in  common 
use  among  the  Greelcs.  (Pollux,  vi.  14,  viL  162, 
X.  73.)  Uesychius  (e.  v.)  defines  it  as  a  ^rdfu^s 
with  handles.  It  was  used  for  holding  wine 
(Herod.  L  194;  Xen.  Anab.  L  9,  §25),  and  salted 
meat  and  fish.    (Athen.  iiL  p.  116  f.)    [W.  S.] 

BIDENa    [Rastrum.] 

BIDENTAL,  an  erection  on  a  spot  where 
lightning  had  fallen.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  sacrifice  of  a  young  sheep  (bidens)  hy  the 
hamspioes  at  the  place.  Sometimes,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  structure  to  the  mouth  of  a  well, 
it  was  called  puteal^  as  in  the  case  of  the  puteal 
Libanie  or  Scribonianum  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Forum  Romanum  (Hor.  Ep.  L  19,  18 ;  &1I  iL  6, 
35 ;  Pers.  iv.  49),  and  another  in  the  Comitium 
(Cic.  de  Div.  L  17  ;  Liv.  L  36,  &c.).  [Putbal.] 
When  lightning  had  struck  a  spot,  it  was  held 
necessary  oaiStere  fulgtWy  either  tnitUoe  or 
privatimf  according  to  the  nature  of  the  place. 
If  a  man  had  been  killed  by  the  lightning,  it  was 
not  lawful  to  bum  the  corpse,  but  he  was  buried 
on  the  spot.  (Plin.  N.  H.  ii.  §  145.)  Every- 
thing which  had  been  scorched  or  scattered  by 
the  lightning  was  solemnly  collected  by  the 
pontiff  (who  was  at  a  later  date  assisted  by 
the  hanupioee)  and  piled  up  with  a  low  muttered 
prayer.  (Schol.  on  Jut.  ri.  587 :  cf.  Lucan.  i. 
607 ;  Acron.  on  Hor.  X  P.  471.)  A  hidm  wss 
offered,  and  a  small  enclosure,  neither  paved 
nor  covered,  was  built  around  the  heap,  and 
was  further  surroimded  by  an  exterior  wall, 
bearing  the  legend  fulgur  condiium.  Many 
insoripUons  of  this  kind  are  still  extant,  and  at 
Pompeii  a  bidental  has  been  discovered,  of  whidi 
the  outer  protection  is  formed  by  eight  Doric 
columns.  (Mazois,  Ruines  de  Pompeii  t.  iv.,  pL  iL 
iii.)  It  was  not  allowed  to  tread  this  loom  rv/i- 
giosuSy  or  eren  to  look  into  it.  (SchoL  Pen.  t« 
27 ;  Ammian.  xxiiL  5.) 

From  Horace  (A.  P.  471)  it  appears  to  have 
been  beliered  that  a  person  who  was  guilty  of 
profaning  a  bidental  would  be  punished  by  the 
gods  with  frenzy.  (Cf.  Marquardt,  BOm. 
Staatsverw.  iiL  252-3.)  [A.  S.  W.] 

BIDLAEI  (/3<9muoiX  called  in  inscriptions 
fii9tot  or  i3(8uof,  were  magistrates  in  Sparta 
whose  business  was  to  inspect  the  gymnsstio 
exercises.  Their  house  of  meeting  (itfX**^) 
was  in  the  market-place.  (Paus.  iiL  11,  §  2-) 
They  were  either  five  (Pans.  /.  c.)  or  six  in 
number  (C.  L  0.,  Nos.  1270,  1271,  1364),  and 
had  a  president  who  is  called  in  injcriptioos 
lepia^s  i3t8e«r.  (C.  /.  G.  i.  p.  Cll.)  B6ckh 
conjectures  that  ;9(deoi  or  ^l^voi  is  the  Lacoiiian 
form  for  t^voi  or  FtHvoi^  and  signifies  witnesses 
and  judges  among  the  youth.  (Comp.  Mnller, 
Dorians^  iiL  7,  §  8.)  Valckenaer  (ad  Herod,  ri. 
57)  supposed  that  the  bidiaei  were  the  same  as 
the  pofio^iSkaKes :  but  the  inscriptions  given  by 
Boeckh  show  that  the  bidiaei  and  poftof^Kaff** 
were  two  separate    clnisfti    of  officers.     Th9 
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ananallj  ekcied  heads  of  a  priesthood  of  ^elen 
and  the  Dioecuri  at  Sparta  were  also  called 
0iBuubi  (Le  Baa  et  Foucart,  Insor,  du  Pehponneae^ 
No.  163a):  thej  maj  have  been  identical  with 
the  preceding.  [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

.    BIGA  or  BIGAE.    [Cuerus.] 

BIGAMIA.    [Matbimonium.] 

BIGA'TI,  sc  nommi,  the  Roman  denarii 
which  had  a  two-horsed  chariot  (biga)  as  type. 
(Plin.  xxxiiL  §  46  ;  Festus,  p.  98.)  [As, 
p.  20y  [P.  G.] 

BLKOS.    [Bioos.] 

BllilX.     fTELA.] 

BIPA'LIUM.    CPala.] 

BEPENNIS.    [Securis.] 

BIBEHIS.    [Navis.] 

BIBBUS  (fiippos),  or  BUBBTJS,  a  cloak  or 
cape  furnished  with  a  hood;  a  heavy,  coarse 
garment  for  nse  in  bad  weather.  (Bormann, 
Amih,  Lot.  ii.  p.  407 ;  Cod.  Theod.  xiv.  10,  1.) 
Its  material  was  stiff  {hhrrum  rigentem — fiuentem 
laoemam.  Snip.  Sot.  Dial.  i.  14),  with  a  long  nap 
— nsoally  wool,  sometimes  beaver  (Claud.  Epigr. 
42).  The  word  b  used  as  a  sjmonym  of  laoerna 
(SchoL  ad  Pers.  L  54^  of  cuguUiu  (Schol.  ad  Jut. 
Till.  145),  of  9agun  (Dioclet.  Edict,  zvi.  11,  ed. 
Waddington ;  Yopisc  Oailien,.  6,  Carin.  20,  with 
note  of  Salmasius).  Waddington  (/.  c.)  prefers 
to  regard  it  as  a  word  of  barburous  origin,  rather 
than  to  suppose  that  it  is  connected  with  %vpp6t 
(Festus^  s.  V. ;  Marquardt,  Frivatieben,  p«  550), 
OB  account  of  the  r«d  colour  of  th<i  wooL  The 
spelling  byrrua  is  rare  in  MSS.  In  Diocletian's 
^ict  (/.  c)  we  read  of  /S/ppot  made  not  of  coarse 
materials,  but  of  the  more  costly  Laodicean  and 
Ncrvian  wools.  [W.  S.]    [J.  H.  F.l 

BISEXLIUM.    [Sella.] 

BISSEXTUM.    [Calendarium.] 

BLABESDIKE'(i3Aa^i75  8/in7).  This  action 
was  available  in  all  cases  in  which  one  person 
had  spstained  a  loss  by  the  conduct  of  another ; 
and  from  the  instances  that  are  extant,  it  seems 
that  whether  the  injury  originated  in  a  fault  of 
omission  or  commission,  or  impaired  the  actual 
fortune  of  the  plaintiff  or  his  prospective  advan- 
tage, the  action  would  lie,  and  might  be  main- 
tained, against  the  defendant.  The  two  great 
dassee  into  which  fixdfiat  may  be  divided  are 
the  M^fffiai  and  the  l(0c<r/ioc, — ^terms  found  in  the 
grammarians  only,  not  in  classical  writers.  The 
£rst  of  these  will  include  all  causes  arising  from 
the  non-fulfilment  of  a  contract  to  which  a  penal 
bond  was  annexed,  and  those  in  which  the  law 
specified  the  penalty  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant 
upon  conviction ;  the  second,  all  injuries  of  pro- 
perty which  the  law  did  not  specify  nominoiNm, 
bat  generally  directed  to  be  punished  by  a  fine 
equal  to  twice  the  estimated  damage,  if  the  offence 
was  intentional ;  if  otherwise,  by  a  bare  com- 
pensation. (Meier,  Att  Proc,  p.  186,  &c,  p.  475, 
Lc  ;  Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  528,  §  43.)  The  declara- 
tion of  the  plaintiff  seems  always  to  have  begun 
with  the  words  "EiSXcnf'e  /m,  then  came  the  name 
of  the  defendant,  and  next  a  description  of  the 
Injury,  as  otnc  kitc^iZohs  4fiol  rh  iiffyipiop  in 
Demosthenes  (pro  Phorm,  p.  950,  §  20 ;  c^  m 
Fantaen.  p.  973,  §  22> 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
particular  cases  upon  which  this  action  would 
arise;  but  the  following  may  be  specified. 
Callippus  brings  an  action  fiKd^t  against  the 
banJur  Pasion,  for  breach  of  contract  in  paying 
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over  the  balance  of  a  deceased  depositor,  Lycon, 
to  one  Cephisiades ;  Lycon  having,  as  the  plaintiff 
alleges,  stipulated  on  making  the  deposit  that  it 
was  to  be  paid  to  Callippus  only.  In  a  later 
action  against  the  son  of  Pasion,  Apollodorus,  he 
claims  as  a  creditor  of  Pasion's  estate :  the  latter 
is  a  8/107  ipyvpiou,  not  fixdfiutt  (Demosth.  c. 
Cb/Ztpp,  p.  1240,  §  14).  Hence  Caillemer  argues 
(9mtf  Ehide^  pp.  30,  31),  with  good  reason,  that 
the  8(fnr  fiKdfiris  did  not,  as  such,  form  a  part  of 
the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor.  On  the  other 
hand,  Nausimachus  and  Xenopeithes,  who  had 
brought  an  action  htnp(»nis  against  their 
guardian  Aristaechmus,  and  had  compromised  it 
for  three  talents,  re-open  the  question  after  his 
death,  and  bring  a  tlini  fiKdfiris  against  his  sons 
(Demosth.  Or,  SS).  Thu  can  only  mean  that  a 
claim  against  the  estate  of  Aristaechmus,  toe 
vague  in  its  character  for  a  dimi  XP^h  sheltered 
itself  under  the  convenient  generality  of  a  8(fnf 
$xAfifis.  Supposititious  testimony  given  in  the 
name  of  another,  thereby  rendering  such  person 
liable  to  an  action  ^^8o/xaprvp««v,  was  again 
a  0\d^  at  Attic  law  (Demosth.  c.  Aphcb,  UL 
p  849,  §§  15,  16).  In  the  speech  of  Demos- 
thenes Tp^s  Boutrhr  wtpl  rov  irSfurrosy  the 
plaintiff  Mantitheus  treats  as  a  fixdfi^  the  incon- 
venience caused  by  his  half-brother,  Boeotus, 
assuming  his  name.  Again,  the  liability  of  an 
owner  for  the  acts  of  his  slave  or  his  domestic 
animal  came  under  this  head ;  as  in  the  old  law 
of  Solon  quoted  by  Lysias  oUt^os  koL  ^o6\fis 
0\dfifitf  ^/Affiy  (c.  Tkeomnest  i.  §  19 ;  cf.  Plato^ 
Leg.  xi.  936  C,  D) ;  and  the  speech  of  Lysias 
W9pl  rod  Kvyhsf  quoted  by  Harpocration  (s.  o. 
KopKUni). 

The  proper  court  was  determined  by  the  sub- 
ject of  litigation.  A  fikdfiti  in  the  market,  like 
the  damage  done  by  Philooleon  to  the  cake- 
woman's  basket  (Aiistoph.  Vesp.  1407),  would 
come  before  the  Agoranomi ;  dangerous  buildings, 
before  the  Astynomi ;  commercial  and  mining 
cases,  as  a  rule,  before  the  Thesmothetae ;  those 
arising  out  of  the  law  of  inheritance,  before  the 
Archon  Eponymus.  [J.  S.  M.]    [W.  W.] 

BLATTA.  [PurpuraT) 
BLAUTAE.  [Calceus,  p.  332  b.] 
BOAGOS  (fiooySs).  The  boys  (seven  to 
eighteen  years)  at  Sparta  after  their  seventh  year 
were  taken  by  the  state  and  trained  for  its 
service.  They  were  divided  into  sections,  called 
fiovau  The  leader  of  such  a  section  who  was  an 
ftpTiv  (ue,  between  twenty  and  thirty  years; 
those  between  eighteen  and  twenty  were  called 
/iffAAcfpcyir)  was  called  fiovayhs  or  0ovcey6p 
(Plut.  Zycurg,  17;  Xen.  Sep.  Lac.  u.  11). 
Hesychius  (s.  v.  0oay6p)  calls  him  a  %ais ;  but  be 
uses  mus  in  a  broad  sense,  comprising  all  not 
fully  developed  men  (t^e.  under  thirty  years).  As 
not  being  a  fully  developed  man,  the  $oayhs  was 
not  recognised  as  a  magistrate.  But  in  the 
inscriptions  which  date  from  the  times  of  the 
Roman  empire  the  fioayol  are  full-grown  men. 
This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fad  that  in 
those  times  it  was  merely  a  complimentary  or 
honorary  title  given  to  distinguished  men,  and 
held  with  the  ephoralty  and  other  magistracies 
(C.  /.  G.  1241,  col.  1 ;  1245,  &c),  which  of 
course  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  old 
days  when  the  ephors  had  plenty  to  do  as  such. 
Sometimes  a  man  is  fiovayhs  and  holds  no  other 
magbtracy  (C.  Z  a  1250).    Cf;  Boeckh,  a  Z  O. 
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L  p.  612 ;  G.  Gilbert,  Handbuch  der  griechiachen 
Staataalterthumer  (1881),  i.  67-8.       [L.  C.  P.] 

BOEDBOK'IA  {^ifip6iiM\  a  fettiral  cele- 
brated at  Athens  oq  the  sereoth  day  of  the 
month  of  Bo^romion,  in  honour  of  Apollo 
Bolklromios.  (Miiller,  Dor,  ii.  8,  §  5.)  The 
name  BoSdromiot,  by  which  Apollo  was  called 
in  Boeotia  and  other  parts  of  Greece  (Pans.  ix. 
17,  §  1 ;  Callimach.  Hymn,  Apoit.  69),  seems  to 
indicate  that  br  thb  festiral  he  was  honoured 
as  a  martial  ^od,  who  either  by  his  actual  pre- 
sence or  br  his  oracles  afforded  assistance  in  the 
dangers  of  war.  The  origin  of  the  festirnl  is, 
howerer,  traced  by  different  authors  to  different 
€Tents  in  Grecian  story.  Plutarch  (Thes.  27) 
says  that  Theseus,  in  his  war  sgainst  the  Ama- 
zons, did  not  give  battle  till  after  he  had  offered 
a  sacrifice  to  Phobos ;  and  that,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  successful  battle  which  took  place  in 
the  month  of  BoMromion,  the  Atheuians,  down 
to  his  own  time,  continued  to  celebrate  the 
festival  of  the  Bo^romia.  According  to  Suidas, 
the  Etymol.  Magn.  and  Euripides  ( Ion.  59),  the 
festival  derived  its  name  and  origin  from  the 
circumstance  that  when,  in  the  reign  of  Erech- 
theus,  the  Athenians  were  attacked  by  Eumolpos, 
Xuthos  or  (according  to  Phiiochorus  in  Harpo- 
cration,  s.  v.)  his  son  Ion  came  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  procured  them  the  victory.  Respect- 
ing the  particulars  of  this  festival,  nothing  is 
known  except  that  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
Artemis.  (Comp.  Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  Hymn, 
in  Apoil,  69,)  [L.  S.] 

BOEOTABCTHES  (BotmrJipxiiSf  or  Bou^rap- 
Xosy  It  is  proposed  under  this  head  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  Boeotian  constitution  as  well 
as  of  the  Boeotarchs. 

The  Boeotians  in  ancient  times  occupied  Ame 
in  Thessaly.  (Thuc.  i.  12.)  Sixty  vears  after 
the  taking  of  Troy  they  were  expelled  by  the 
Thessalians,  and  settled  in  the  country  then 
called  Cadmeis,  but  afterwards  Boeotia  (the 
ihroScur/ids  being  introduced  by  Thucydides  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  Homeric  account,  //.  ii. 
494  foil.,  with  the  tradition  as  to  the  time  of 
their  migration  into  Boeotia).  The  leader  of 
the  Boeotians  was  king  Opheltas  (Pint.  Cim.  1); 
a  later  king  Xanthus  fell  in  single  combat  with 
Melanthus  (Harp.  s.  v.  'AToro^ta).  From  Thuc. 
iii.  61  it  would  seem  that  these  kings  ruled  the 
ivhole  country  from  Thebes.  Later  on  the 
country  was  divided  into  several  states,  contain- 
ing each  a  principal  city  with  its  |vyrcAcrt  (cf. 
Thuc  iv,  76,  XoifMSvciav — 1^  is  'Opxofuwhr — 
IvrrcAci)  or  ^^/ifAOpoi  (cf.  Thuc  iv.  93,  Bfi$aioi 
irol  ol  ^6fifAOpoi  abrotsj  i.e.  **  thone  who  inhabited 
the  same  fuUpa  or  division  of  Boeotia  with  the 
Thebans,  as,  «.<;.,  the  Parasopii,  llierapnenses, 
Peteonii:  Strab.  ix.  2,  24.  20,''  Arnold  ad  Thuc 
/.  c.)  living  around  it.  The  number  and  names  of 
these  independent  states  are  differently  given 
by  different  writers  on  the  subject ;  we  know, 
however,  for  certain  that  they  formed  a  con- 
federacy called  the  Boeotian  League,  with  Thebes 
at  its  head,  and  Freeman  is  of  opinion  that  the 
IK>liticaI  union  grew  out  of  an  older  Amphictyony 
(Pausan.  ix.  34, 1).  Common  sanctuaries  were 
the  temple  of  the  Itonian  Athene  near  Coronea, 
where  the  Pamboeotia  were  celebrated,  and  the 
temple  of  Poseidon  in  Onchestus  (Strab.  ix.  2, 
23.  33).  Thncydides  (iv,  93)  mentions  seven 
Independent  states:  Thebes,  Haliartns,  (^ronea, 


Copae,  Thespiae,  Tanagra,  and  Grchomenns ;  sod 
we  learn  from  inscriptions  that,  at  one  time  or 
other,  the  following  belonged  to  the  same  class : 
Anthedon,  Lebadea,  Hyettus,  Acraephia,  Chorsia 
(or  Korsia,  Demosth.  F.  Z.§  141,  etc.),  Thisbe, 
Uhaeronea.  O.  Miiller  (Orchom,  p.  403)  supposes 
there  were  originally  fourteen  free  states.  Pro- 
bably the  number  differed  at  different  times; 
some  Boeotian  towns  seceded  from  the  league, 
as  Elcutherac  (Pausan.  i.  38,  8X  Plataea  (Herod, 
vi.  108,  in  B.C.  519,  according  to  Glinton,  whilst 
Grote,  iv.  94  n.,  fixes  the  date  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Hippias  ;  it  joined  the  league  again 
a  few  years  previous  to  D.C.  372),  Orchomenas 
in  D.c.  395  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  5,  6),  Oropus  (Pausan. 
i.  34,  1 ;  Xen.  Hellen,  vii.  4,  1 ;  Demades,  i.  9, 
and  Hyp.  pro  Eux.  c.  16 ;  Diod.  Sic  xiii.  56) ;  or 
non-Boeotian  towns  joined  the  league,  e.g. 
Larymna  (Pausan.  ix.  23, 7,  Jicou<r(«t/icTCT^arr9 
is  Boiwro^f),  etc ;  or  we  find  Boeotian  towns 
changing  their  status  within  the  league,  gaining 
independence :  thus  Acraephia  belonged  at  one 
time  to  Thebes  (Pausan.  ix.  23,  5,  that  i^  ^fJCIf 
lunpoM  T^s  BiijBatSoj) ;  as  to  Ghaeronea  c£  Thuc. 
iv.  76,  and  Pausan.  ix.  3,  6 ;  other  towns  were 
destroyed  by  Thebes,  as  Plataea,  Grchomenns, 
Thespiae,  Coronea.  The  dependent  towns,  or 
districts,  were  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  national  confederacy,  but  with  the  neighbour- 
ing chief  city,  as  Cynoscephalae  was  with  Thebes 
(Boeckh  on  Pindar,  ii.  2,  p.  13).  In  fact,  ''they 
were  obliged  to  furnish  troops  and  money,  to 
make  up  the  contingent  furnished  by  the  state 
to  which  they  belonged,  to  the  general  con- 
federacy "  (Arnold  ad  Thuc.  iv.  76).  Freeman, 
however,  is  of  opinion  that  |vKrcAcir  implies 
a  greater  degree  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  these 
dependent  places  than  Arnold  allows  (cf.  also 
Vischer,  Kl.  Schr.  i.  p.  341,  4).  Freeman  divides 
the  history  of  the  league  into  three  periods: 
the  first  extends  to  the  dissolution  of  the  league 
at  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  D.C.  387  ;  the  second 
includes  the  short  but  brilliant  period  of  Theban 
greatness  down  to  the  conquest  of  Thebes  by 
Philip  (B.C.  338)  and  iU  destruction  by  Alexander, 
B.C.  387-334  (the  league  was  nominally  revived: 
Diod.  XV.  80,  icoiv^  iAw<i^s  rip  Boutr&r :  cf.  83, 
but  was  practically  only  another  name  for 
bondage  to  Thebes,  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  1,  1,  v.  4,  63) ; 
the  third  from  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by 
Alexander  and  its  restoration  by  Cassander,  D.C 
316  (Thebes  becoming  again  the  head  of  the 
league :  Liv.  xxxL  1,  **  Boeotiae  caput,**  but 
with  powers  very  inferior  to  those  she  formerly 
possessed),  down  to  the  final  dissolution  of  the 
league  by  Quintus  Marcius  Philippus,  B.a  171. 
Mommsen  {Riim.  Oesch.  i.  p.  740)  fixes  the  legal 
dissolution  of  the  league  in  B.C.  146,  and  infers 
from  Pansanios  (vii.  16,  9,  10)  that  it  was 
revived  soon  afterwards  (ical  mfviipid  re  Ketrk 
f$pot  iivo9ti6aauf  [•I  P«/uuoi]  Mffrois  r& 
ii^X^*^  ^^^y  Certain  it  is  that  some  kind  of 
confederation  lasted  down  to  a  late  period  of  the 
Roman  Empire:  the  Boeotians  retained  two 
votes  in  the  Amphictyonic  council  after  the 
reforms  of  Augustus  (Aeschin.  ii.  §  116,  and 
Pausan.  ix.  8,  3);  they  sent  Epaminondss  of 
Acraephia  as  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Caligula 
Mp  rod  f$povs  BoMrAw  (Keil,  Sylloge  Inter. 
Boeot.  p.  116 ;  cf.  C.  7.  (?.,  1625, 1.  30.  t^  •twi*" 
Tlafi$owTW¥  ffvpiZptow) ;  and  from  an  inscription 
of  tbo  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (Henxeo,  Jim. 
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dtW  Imsi.  di  Corresp.  Arched,,  1866,  p.  139 
folLX  we  learn  that  a  citizen  of  Chaeronea  had 
been  three  times  Boeotarch  {6  Boutrdpxilt  rh  7'). 

Eaeh  of  the  principal  towns  seems  to  have  had 
its  BovKi  (Xen.  IfeU.  r.  2.  29)  and  ^rj/ws.  It  is 
true,  as  Freeman  points  out,  the  passage  in 
question  merely  speaks  of  a  Theban  fiovK^,  and 
that  during  the  time  (B.C.  382)  when  the  con- 
federation was  in  abeyance,  yet  he  admits  that 
Boeckh  was  justified  by  analogy  in  his  supposi- 
tion; he  adds  that  he  is  ^'not  clear  about  the 
existence  of  popular  assemblies  in  the  Boeotian 
cities  during  the  first  period"  (yet  there  are 
traces  of  such :  see  Herod,  v.  79,  h^Iriv  vonjo'd^e- 
99% :  Xen.  Meli.  iii.  5.  8,  r6r§  Armra  4  w6\ts 
Ajefn^(<raTtf  fi^  ffiHrrpartituf  a^otf,  sc  the 
Lacedaemonians).  In  his  opinion,  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  first  period,  the  government  of 
each  particular  city  was  oligarchic,  as  the 
federal  goremment  was  oligarchic;  for  the 
supreme  power  of  the  league  was  Tested  in  the 
four  senates  (Thuc  ▼.  38,  aSrtp  &waM  rh  §cvpot 
lx«*0^}»  ^f  ^^  constitution  of  which  we  know 
nothing.  Tittmann  (p.  695^  Kortum  (p.  86^  and 
Freeman  consider  it  most  probable  that  they 
represented  four  districts ;  they  mast,  however, 
hare  been  assembled  in  one  place,  since  Thucy- 
dides  uses  also  fiovKij  for  them  all.  In  the 
seeond  period,  after  democracy  was  introduced 
at  Thebes,  Thebes  practically  became  sovereign 
(Isocr.  xiv.  8.  35);  there  was  no  longer  a 
Boeotian  confederacy,  but  rather  a  Theban  state, 
in  which  other  cities  were  compelled  to  merge 
themselves  against  their  will.  In  formal  docu- 
ments constitutional  federal  language  was 
employed  («oiid^  o^i^oSor  r&v  Boimrwy  Diod.  xv. 
80 ;  zvi.  85),  but  in  reality  the  Boeotian 
assembly  simply  sat  to  register  Theban  edicts 
in  the  name  of  the  league  (rh  T\ri$os  or  6  MifioSf 
Diod.  XV.  72,  78,  79).  In  the  third  period  (the 
date  of  the  reconstitution  of  the  league  does  not 
seem  certain,  but  in  B.a  323  the  Boeotians  are 
spoken  of  as  a  political  whole,  Hyper.  Or,  fun,  6, 
16)^  Orchomenus  was  for  a  time  the  head  of 
the  league  (B.C.  294,  Polyaen.  iv.  7,  11%  but 
Thebes  was  again  **Boeotiae  caput"  in  B.a  197 
(Liv.  xxxL  1):  the  supreme  power  was  vested  in 
a  federal  assembly,  in  which,  as  we  may  gather 
from  an  expression  of  Livy  {jL  c,  c  2),  each  of 
the  confederate  cities  had  a  distinct  vote 
(Freeman) :  6  Urifios  conferred  irpo^wla  (rp^(c- 
rer  cl^icF  Bourrdv,  Larfeld,  Syll,  Truer,  Boeot, 
No.  316  =  C.  /.  0,  1565,  No.  317),  elected 
ffrpeentyoi  (Polyb.  xx.  6),  etc 

Each  city  had  one  or  several  archons  (cf.  the 
inscr.  quoted  above  from  the  1st  century  after 
Christ,  and  C.  /.  G,  1625, 1. 41) ;  their  period  of 
office  was  a  year  (C  /.  0, 1569a,  iii.  40, 6  iptavrhs 
6  furk  %^ip9fxo9  ipxoyra  *Epxo/i«pivs ;  Rangab^, 
Antiq,  Bieliin.  1005 ;  hence  the  archon  is  billed 
Mirv/ios).  We  know  nothing  of  their  power 
and  duties.  The  Theban  archon  was  chosen  by 
lot,  and  kept  a  sacred  spear  of  office  always  by 
him  (Plat,  de  gen,  Socr.  31 ;  see  Pint.  Ariat,  21, 
on  the  Plataean  archon).  The  main  powers  of 
the  state  were  in  the  hands  of  the  polemarchs,the 
*'maximi  magistratus"  of  Com.  Nep.  Felop,  ii. 
2;  they  did  not  command  forces,  but  they  could 
imprison  (Xen.  Jffell.  v.  2,  30) ;  they  directed  the 
leries  of  troops  (C  /.  0,  1573,  etc.);  they  seem 
also  to  have  been  concerned  with  finances  (C.  /.  0. 
1569,  1570),  and  to  have  been  entrusted  with 
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the  carrying  out  of  decrees  of  the  senate  and 
people  (Keil,  p.  132,  h^ZcyiUvop  cImu  rots  re 
ffwiUpoiM  itaX  r^  S^^i^,  rovf  itoKtikipYOvt  rohs 
M  Ka/p^ooriiiov  ?]  ioxorrot  [jhimMtiail,  etc. ; 
Meier,  d.  Prwatschiearichter,  etc.,  p.  49,  1.  27, 
iawypdi^  rfe  robs]  iurroyvoK?  where  Lebas, 
Voyage  archlol,  en  Gricey  No.  35,  reads  ^b«- 
Tpflnffd^rMv  tk  vol  woA^/ia(j»x«(])«  Their  period 
of  service  was  a  year ;  their  number  was  three 
(not  six,  as  Boeckh  thought ;  cf.  £.  Curtius  in 
Bhein,  Mus.  1843,  p.  110),  see  C,  I,  G.  1573,  etc. ; 
only  two  are  mentioned  for  Thebes  by  Xen.  //«//. 
V.  2, 25.  The  ypaiifiaithr  to  the  polemarchs  under 
the  empire  (C.  I,  G,  1573,  ypaiifueriMorros  rut 
iroXc/Mlpxvs)  was  probably  of  higher  rank  than 
the  one  mentioned  by  Xen.  Heil,  v.  4,  2 ;  Plut. 
Pelop.  7,  de  gen.  Socr.  4.  Of  other  magistrates 
we  find  mentioned  twwapxoi  and  l\ipxat 
(C,  I,  G.  1575, 1588 ;  Rang.  1313;  C,  L  G,  1588, 
1576X  commanding  the  cavalry;  a  mi^o^ot 
(Rang.  /.  c.) ;  jcor^irrai,  who  assisted  the  pole- 
marchs in  financial  matters  and  audited  magis- 
trates* accounts  (C.  I.  G,  1569, 1570);  cwiiyopot 
and  ffoMiKOi  (JLtily  p.  13);  ri^ifai,  with  their 
president  6  rofjdas  6  wpodpx^f  (C,  I,  G,  1570, 
ir.  6t,  wpo<rB4T»  rh  iWttwoy  km  iaroXoytffdffBtf 
wphs  KarSwras),  The  popular  assembly  at 
Thebes  is  called  i\la  by  Herod,  v.  79,  ixicXiiAa  by 
Demosth.  de  Cor,  §  213,  and  Pint.  Pel<^,  12 ;  see 
also  Pausan.  ix.  1.  5,  iiwUrrtuno  (the  Plataeans) 
To^f  ^fiaiovs  &s  Tov^/ifl  icol  ifM  M  TAe<- 
<rToy  MBemuf  ^ovAc^(r9cu,  mpe^^Keunrop  var 
iiaeKitaUa  oibr&Vy  etc  The  murderers  of 
Euphron  (B.a  367)  were  put  upon  their  trial 
before  the  fiov\^  at  Thebes  (Xen.  HeiL  vii.  3, 
5-12) ;  ol  iucdCtiy  Kax^trrts  ore  mentioned  by 
Pausan.  ix.  14.  7,  in  connexion  with  the  trial  of 
Epameinondas.  Besides  the  archons  of  the 
separate  states,  there  was  an  archon  of  the  con- 
federacy. This  archon,  the  nominal  chief  of  the 
league,  was  not  necessarily  a  Theban,  as  Boeckh 
supposed:  cf.  Keil,  p.  69,  Hpxoyros  BomroTs 
^iKoK^fjM  |7Ayr]i[7«i^c]iiM  6c[i]oiriff[tbs],  and 
Lolling  {Mittheil,  d,  d.  Arch,  Inst,  tti  Athen,  iii. 

E.  87X  EhfuiXM  fyxot^^s  'ErucovScfw  Kopmyitn ; 
e  was  re-eligible  after  his  year's  service,  for  in 
some  inscriptions  of  Hyettus  we  find  the  same 
federal  archon,  but  different  polemarchs.  His 
name  was  affixed  to  all  alliances  and  compacts 
which  concerned  the  whole  confederacy  (C  /.  G. 
1565,  rov  dfiya  ipxovros:  1570,  ipx"**^^^  ^^ 
Kouf^  BoMfrSy,  or,  as  above,  with  the  addition  of 
his  father's  name  and  that  of  the  town  of  which 
he  was  a  citizen),  and  also  to  the  lists  of  conscripts 
of  the  individual  states,  the  name  of  the  federal 
archon  preceding  that  of  the  local  archon :  thus 
C,  /.  G,  1573,  Krcto'^  tipxorros  Bou^vs, 
'EpXOfitylvf  9k  Kapedx^'  '^^®  '^^^  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Boeotarchs,  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  several  Boeotian  cities;  it  is 
true,  their  determinations  required  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  four  senates  (Thuc  v.  38).  They 
were  the  supreme  military  commanders,  but  we 
also  find  them  discharging  the  functions  of  an 
executive  in  various  matters.  In  fact,  they  are 
represented  by  Thucydides  as  forming  an  alliance 
with  foreign  states ;  as  receiving  ambassadors  on 
their  return  home ;  as  negotiating  with  envoys 
from  other  countries,  and  as  acting  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  league,  although,  to  their 
great  surprise,  the  fiou\ii  refused  to  sanction  the 
measures  they  had  resolved  on  (cf.  also  Aeschin. 
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iU.  149,  151 ;  Polyaen.  ir.  7-11).  Another  hi- 
sUnc«  in  which  the  Boeotarcbs  appear  as  execu- 
tiTe  is  their  interference  with  Agesilans  on  hie 
embarking  from  Anlis  for  Asia  (b.c.  396),  when 
they  prerented  him  irom  offering  sacriftce  as  he 
wUhed  (Plat.  Ages,  6 ;  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  4,  4). 
Still  the  principal  duty  of  the  Boeotarchs  was 
of  a  militarj  nature  (henoe  thej  ar^  sometimes 
called  trrpeenryoir  Plat.  £eg.  et  imp,  Apopkth, 
p.  194  b;  Felop.  29,  31,  &&):  thus  they  led 
into  the  field  the  troops  of  their  respective  states ; 
and  when  at  home  they  toolc  whatever  measures 
were  requisite  to  forwurd  the  military  operations 
of  the  league,  or  of  their  own  state.  For  example, 
we  read  of  one  of  the  Theban  Boeotarchs  order- 
ing the  Thebens  to  come  in  arms  to  the  ecclesia 
for  the  purpose  of  being  ready  to  attack  Pla- 
taea  (Pausan.  ix.  1»6).  The  exact  number  of 
Boeotarchs  is  a  disputed  point ;  we  know  that  the 
Thebans  elected  two  (Thuc.  ii.  2  ;  iv.  91,  etc.), 
and  Boeckh  explains  the  second  Theban  Boeotarch 
to  have  been  the  representative  of  some  town 
formerly  a  member  of  the  league,  but  afterwards 
merged  in  Thebes  (on  one  occasiun,  %.e.  after  the 
return  of  the  exiles  with  Pelopidas,  B.C.  379, 
we  read  of  there  being  three  at  Thebes,  Pint. 
P$lop,  13) ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  each 
of  the  other  cities  elected  one.  Boeckh,  however, 
whom  Grote  (ii  p.  296)  follows,  is  of  opinion 
that  in  the  second  period  of  the  league  the  num- 
ber of  Boeotarchs  was  fixed,  and  that  two  or  three 
of  the  smaller  cities  chose  one  Boeotarch  in  turn. 
Mention  is  made  of  eleven  Boeotarchs  in  con- 
nexion with  the  battle  of  Delium  (B.a  424)  by 
Thucydides  (iv.  91,  cC  SchoL  on  ii.  2;  so  Boeckh, 
Amoldy  etc;  others  make  out  thirteen^  Von 
Wilamowitx-MttUendorfi*  in  Hermes^  viii.  p.  440, 
proposes  to  read  hrrd  for  Mcjca,  since  in  chap.  93 
seven  independent  states  are  mentioned).  At 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (B.a  371)  we 
find  seven  Boeotarchs  mentioned  (Diod.  Sic  xv. 
52, 53 ;  Pausan.  ix.  13. 6, 7),  and  the  same  num- 
ber in  C.  I,  0.  1565,  1593,  and  in  the  inscr. 
quoted  above  (Lolling,  etc.),  if  d^cSpiorc^rres 
is  only  another  name  for  Boeotarchs  (so  Boeckh, 
C.  /.  G,  p.  729  a;  Schoemann,  Jus  piAl.  408, 
B.  37 ;  whilst  C.  W.  MuUer  sees  in  them  the 
members  or  committees  of  the  four  senates, 
and  G.  Gilbert,  ii.  p.  56,  a  commission  specially 
appointed  io  procure  the  tripods  in  question). 
Correspondingly  there  were  seven  federal  officers 
of  the  cavalry,  as  we  learn  from  the  account  of  the 
hipparch  Pompidas  (see  Von  Wilamowitz-MOllen- 
dorff.  I.e.  pp.  431-441.  Thuc  iv.  72;  Polyb.  xx.  5, 
mention  the  hipparch  r«F  Boutr&v),  No  con- 
clusion as  to  the  number  of  Boeotarchs  can  be 
drawn  from Liv. xlii.  43  Cut duodecim,  quiprivati 
coetum  et  concilium  babuissent "),  or  from  Pausan. 
X.  20.  3,  where  we  read  of  four,  since  on  that 
particular  expedition  probably  only  that  number 
were  sent.  The  Boeotarchs,  when  engaged  in 
military  service,  formed  a  council  of  war,  the 
decisions  of  which  were  determined  by  a  majority 
of  votes  (Thuc  iv.  91 ;  Diod.  Sic  xv.  53,  62 ; 
Pausan.  ix.  13,  6,  7),  and  '*lt  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  words  4fy€fjLOv(as  oHiris  abrov  in 
the  passage  of  Thucydides  imply  that  the 
supreme  command  was  always  vested  in  a 
Theban  Boeotarch,  or  whether  it  was  merely 
the  turn  of  Pagondas  to  command  that  par- 
ticular day"  (Freeman).  Their  period  of 
service  was  a  year,  beginning  about  the  winter 


solstice  (Plut  P«fop.  24,  25),  and  whoever  con- 
tinued in  office  longer  than  his  time  was  punish- 
able with  death,  both  at  Thebes  and  in  other 
cities  (Plut.  /.  c ;  Pausan.  ix.  14.  5 ;  Com.  Nep. 
JEpoan,  7).  Epameinondas,  with  Pelopidas  and 
the  other  Boeotarchs,  did  so  on  their  invasion  of 
Laconia  (B.a  369>,  but  their  eminent  services 
saved  them;  in  uict,  the  judges  did  not  even 
come  to  a  rote  respecting  the  former.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  year  &  Boeotarch  -was 
eligible  to  office  a  second  time,  and  Pelopidas  was 
re-elected  without  interruption  from  B.a  3^8 
to  his  death  (Diod.  Sic  xr.  81).  From  the  case 
of  Epameinondas  and  Pelopidas,  who  were  brought 
before  Theban  judges  for  transgression  of  the 
law  which  limited  the  time  of  office,  we  may 
conclude  that  each  Boeotarch  was  re^wnsible  to 
his  own  state  alone.  From  Polyb.  xx.  6 ;  Txiii. 
2,  Freeman  (cf.  Gilbert,  p.  55,  n.  3)  concludes 
thfft  in  the  third  period  there  was  a  single 
geoera)  at  the  head  of  the  leagtie,  as  at  the  head 
of  other  leagues,  by  whose  side  the  Boeotarchs 
continued,  *Hheir  office  now  answering  pretty 
well  to  that  of  the  Achaean  Demiourgol  or 
Ministers.*'  Other  officials  of  the  league  are 
mentioned  in  C.  /.  G.  1593 :  cf.  Rangat^  1217, 
a  ypaftfiart^Sf  a  0eorpoir/fl»y,  and  a  fUKifTev6fUP0S, 

(Klutz,  de  foedere  BoeoUco^  1821;  Kortfim, 
Zvr  Gesch,  hellen.  Stcutttverfcustmgen,  pp.  83-89, 
1821 ;  Tittmann,  DarsUlUtngd,  grieoh.  Staatsverf. 
p.  375  fbll.,  and  p.  693  foil.,  1822;  Boeckh, 
C.  I.  G.  i.  p.  726  foil. ;  Freeman,  Hist,  of  Federal 
Govemm.  p.  154  foil. ;  C.  W.  Miiller  in  Pauly's 
Btalencykl.  s.  v. ;  C.  Fr.  Hermann,  Staatsalterth, 
§  179  folL;  £.  Preuss,  Qwsest.  Boeot.  1879; 
£.  Caillemer  op.  Dareroberg  and  Saglio;  6. 
Gilbert,  Eandb.  d,  griech,  StcuxUalt,  ii.  pp.  45- 
93.)  p.W.]    [fi.H.] 

BOIAE  (k\oi6s%  a  collar  of  wood  or  iron  put 
on  the  neck  of  slaves  or  criminals  as  a  punishment 
(Plaut.  As.  iii.  2,  5 ;  Capt.  Iv.  2,  109 ;  Prudent. 
Praef.  Psi/oh.  34;  Jerome,  v.  in  Sterem.  27; 
Isid.  Orig.  v.  27, 12).  The  Greek  kAoi^,  usually 
of  wood,  sometimes  of  iron  (Babr.  99,  6),  was  : 

1.  A  collar  on  the  neck  of  a  mischievous  dog 
(Aristoph.    Vesp.  897;    Xen.  Sell,  ii.  4,  41). 

2.  A  form  of  pillory  (Xen.  Ifell.  iii.  3,  11 ;  Enr. 
Cyd.  235;  Luc  Tox.  32).  3.  An  omamenUl 
collar  of  gold  (Eur.  Cyd.  184).  [J.  H.  F.] 

BOMBYOINUM.    [Sericum.] 

BOMBYLIOS  or  BOM.BYLE($ofjifiu\t6soT 
fiofifivKiit  Hesych.  s.  v. ;  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii. 
569),  a  narrow-necked  vessel,  so  called,  according 


Bombylios.   (Dennis,  iErrttria»  L  p.  cxzv.) 

to  the  grammarians,  from  the  gurgling  sound 
caused  by  the  flow  of  the  liquid  from  >\  *»^«  *°' 
bussing  sound  made  by  humble-bees  (i8e/«^»J*§' 
(Bekkcr,  Aneod.  p.  220;  Pbavorin.,  Erotiaju^SoKU 
».  c. ;  Athen.  xi,  p.  784 ;  cf.  Bksa.)       [W.  S.J 
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BOUOSTKES  (i3i#/Mv6nrs>    The  Sparton 
joutbg,  in  remembruice  of  an  old  teligioot  oere- 
monff  itaed   to   be  scourged  at  the  altar    of 
Irt^if  Qrthia  ot  Orthoiia,  a  cufltom   main- 
tained wren  in  the  days  of  Paneaiiias  (iil.  16, 
§  11).    He   who    held  out  longest  under  tha 
soooTgiiig  waa  /Bc»^orfgi|5.    It  was  esteemed  a 
great  honour   (^tf  rots  fidXurra  ^180(^5  ^rfi* 
Plat  IhsL  Lac  239,  32X  and  is  menUoned  as 
such  in  inscHptions  (d  /.  G.  1364).    [L.  C.  P.] 
BONA.     The  word  bona  is  sometunes  used  to 
exprass  the  whole  of  m  man's  property  (Paulus, 
SeotpL  Senteni.  ▼.  6>  16;  Dig.  37,  tit.  1,  t.  3 ; 
50,  tit.  16»  a.  49) ;  and  in  the  phrases  bonontm 
ea^ptiOf  oeuiOy  possession  the  wonl  bona  has  this 
mining.     It  expressea  all  that  conoema  a  man's 
prdprietarj  position,  whether  as  owner,  possessor, 
creditor  or  debtor.     Thus  the  word  bona  U  sim- 
ply the  property  as  an  object ;  it  does  not  express 
tbt  nature  of  the  relation  between  it  and  the 
person  who  hns  the  ownership  or  enjoyment  of 
it,  aay  more  than  the  words  **  all  that  I  have," 
•*  all  that  I  am  worth,"  **all  my  property  "in 
English  ahow  the  legal  relation  of  a  roan  to  that 
vUch  he  thus  describes. 

In  some  places  the  word  bona  is  used  to  signify 
a  man's  assets,  t.tf.  his  property  afler  the  dednc- 
tion  of  that  which  he  owes.  It  is  also  used  for 
leparate  portions  of  a  man's  property,  as  in  the 
ploaae  actio  vi  bononan  rx^ptorwn. 

The  legal  expression  in  boms,  as  opposed  to 
diMMaan  or  Qulritary  ownership,  means  that 
property  ia  held  under  a  praetorian  or  equitable, 
and  not  under  a  dvil  or  legal  title.  'The  dis- 
tinction is  explained  in  the  following  passage  of 
Gaiss  (iL  40) : — *''  Among  foreigners  {peregrini) 
theie  ia  only  one  kind  of  ownership  (dominium), 
90  that  A  man  is  either  the  owner  of  a  thing  or 
he  is  not.  And  this  was  forraeriy  the  case  among 
the  Bomaa  peo^e ;  for  a  man  was  either  owner  ex 
/orv  Qmritimnj  or  not  owner  at  all.  But  after- 
wards the  ownership  was  dirided,.  so  that  now 
one  man  may  be  the  owner  of  a  thing  according 
to  strict  law  (domintts  ex  jure  Quiritium),  and  at 
the  same  time  another  may  be  entitled  to  the 
beneficial  ownership  of  it  (m  bonis  habere').  For 
is«tance,if  I  do  not  oomrey  to  you  a  res  mancipiy 
either  by  the  form  of  mcmcipatio  or  of  «i  jure 
eesBiOf  but  simply  deUrer  it  to  you,  you  acquire 
the  praetorian  title  to  the  tldng,  but  it  will 
remain  mine  ex  jure  QutriHum,  until  possession 
gires  jou  a  dvil  title  by  usucapion.  For  when 
the  usucapion  is  once  complete,  from  that  time  it 
beghia  to  be  jours  absolately  (j)leno  jure);  that 
is,  it  is  yours  both  in  bonis  and  also  younexjure 
Quiritkunf  just  as  if  it  lad  been  mandpated  to 
yoUf  or  trana£Brred  to  you  by  injure  oessio/* 

Vtvm  this  passage  it  appeal*  that  the  owner- 
ship of  certain  kimls  of  things^  called  res  man' 
€^  [MAirciPiUM 3,  could  only  be  transferred  fVom 
•na  person  to  another  with  certain  formalities. 
But  if  it  was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  owner 
to  transfer  the  ownership,  and  the  necessary 
forms  only  were  wanting,  the  purchaser  was 
protected  ia  the  benefidal  enjoyment  of  the 
thing  hr  the  praetor,  though  the  transferor 
renuUned  legally  the  owner  until  the  usucapion 
was  completed,  notwithstanding  he  had  parted 
with  the  thing.  Only  those  who  were  capable 
of  acquiring  the  legal  ownership  could  thus 
become  beneficial  owners;  any  personal  in- 
capacHy  which  prerested  Quiritaiy  ownership 
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being  acquired  also  stood  in  the  way  of  bonitary 
ownership. 

Quiritary  ownership  originally  and  properly 
signified  that  ownership  of  a  thing  which  was 
recognised  by  the  law ;  it  did  not  express  a  00m- 
pound  but  a  sia4>le  notioa,  which  was  thi^  of 
absolute  ownership.  But  when  it  was  ones 
established  that  one  man  might  hare  the  Quiri- 
tary ownership,  and  another  the  sole  right  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  same  thing,  the  complete 
ilotlon  ojf  Quiritary  ownership  became  a  notion 
compounded  of  the  strict  legal  netion  of  owner- 
ship and  that  of  the  right  to  enjoy,  as  united  ia 
the  same  person.  And  as  a  man  might  haye 
both  the  Quiritary  ownership  and  the  right  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a- thing,  so  one  might  hare  the 
Quiritary  ownership  only,  and  another  might 
hare  the  enjoyment  of  it  only.  This  bare  owner- 
ship was  sometimes  expressed  by  theaame  terms 
(ex  jure  QmriUftmy  as  that  ownership  which  was 
complete,  but  sometimes  it  was  appropriately 
called  nudum  jus  Qmritium,    (Gains,  iii.  100.) 

The  praetor  protected  the  owner  m  6ontf  by 
allowing  the  plea  that  the  thing  in  question  had 
been  sold  and  delirered  (exc^tio  rei  venditae  et 
traditae)f  or  the  plea  of  fVaud  (exceptio  dolt),  to 
be  a  good  defence  against  an  action  (vindioatio) 
brought  on  the  baro  civil  title.  The  owner  in 
bonis  had  also  the  benefit  of  the  actio  Publi- 
cianaf  which  was  a  praetorian  action  m  rem 
based  on  the  feigned  assnmption  that  the  plain- 
tiff had  acquired  the  thing  claimed  by  usuca- 
pion. (Qaius,  It.  36.)  The  Quiritary  owner 
might  meet  this  action  by  the  plea  that  he  was 
dril  owner  (exceptio  dominii) ;  but  if  the  plaintiff 
was  owner  in  boniSf  he  could  make  such  plea  of 
Quiritary  ownership  ineffectual  by  putting  in 
the  oounterplea  of  fraud  (repUoaUo  doli).  Thus, 
although  the  praetor  could  not  give  Quiritary 
ownership,  he  fully  protected  a  man  in  the 
beneficial  ownership. 

The  historical  origin  of  this  double  ownership 
is  unknown;  thero  is  no  traee  of  it  in  the 
writings  of  Cicero.  It  was  institated,  as  the 
account  of  Gains  shows,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  complying  with  the  conveyandng  for- 
malities required  by  the  civil  law.  Theophilus  (m 
Paraph,  ad  §  4,  s.  1-5)  thus  describes  this  divi- 
sion of  ownership :   ''''Eotif  fwrudi  Scowore^a 

in  bonis,  jcol  6  9tffw^s  fioPirdpioSf  ^  8^  twoiias 
\4yrrai  jnre  Quiritium,  rovr^crriy  4k  rod  iucalov 
rfir  KWtpiTwvy  d  8^  Jeowrfnjf  jure  Quiritario." 
Hence  have  been  derived  the  expressions  cfomt- 
nium  Quiritarium  and  bonitariumf  which  aro 
commonly  used.  The  rights  of  the  bonitary 
owner  were  almost  the  same  as  those  which 
belonged  to  a  complete  Quiritary  owner,  but  in 
some  respects  they  wero  moro  limited. 

Thus  the  bonitary  owner  c<iuld  not  leave  a 
legacy  under  the  form  per  vindicatUmem  (Gaius, 
ii.  196) ;  he  could  not  by  manumission  make  a 
slave  cfvts  Somanus,  but  only  Latinus  (Gaius, 
I  167),  or  by  manumitting  a  female  slave 
acquiro  the  tutekt  legitima  over  her  (Gains,  i. 
167):  but  the  bonitary  owner  alone  had  the 
potestas  over  a  slave  and  the  right  of  manumis- 
sion. If  the  bonitary  owner  abandoned  his 
right,>the  Quiritary  ownership  became  complete. 
Thero  wero  other  ways  in  which  a  person  might 
acquire  a  mero  praetorian  title  besides  the  case 
I  of  double  ownership  mentioned  by  Gaius  in  the 
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passage  cited.  Thus  the  successor  to  an  inhe- 
ritance under  the  praetor's  edict  (bononon  pos^ 
§e89or)f  and  the  purchaser  of  a  debtor's  estate 
(bonorum  emptor)  under  the  praetor's  order  (ad" 
dictki),  were  not  Quiritary,  but  only  bonitary 
owners  of  property  assigned  to  them.  Gains, 
iii.  80:  "Keque  bonorum  possessorum  neque 
bonorum  emtorum  res  pleno  jure  finnt,  sed  in 
bonis  efficiuntnr,  ex  jure  Qniritium  antem  ita 
demum  acquiruntur  si  usuceperunt." 

Justinian  (in  c  un.  de  nudo  jure  QuirU, 
vii  25)  put  an  end  to  the  distinction  between 
Quiritikry  and  bonitary  ownership:  **Antiquae 
subtilitatis  ludibrium  per  hanc  decisionem  ex- 
pellentes,  nuliam  esse  difierentiam  patimur  inter 
dominos,  apud  quos  vel  nudum  ex  jure  Qniritium 
nomen  yel  tantum  in  bonis  reperitur."  The 
formal  conveyances  by  mancipivtm  and  m  jure 
oessio  had  previously  become  obsolete.  (Unter- 
holzner,  in  Rhein,  Mus.  i.  129;  Zimmem,  in 
SheifL  Mu»,  3,  §  311 ;  Mayer,  in  der  Zeitach,  fur 
Gesch,  Rechtew.  riiL  1 ;  Fabricius,  de  dupl.  ap, 
Rom.  dom,;  Leist,  Bonorum  Poeeeeeio;  Puchta, 
Cursus  der  Inst  ii.  235.)      [G.  L.]    [E.  A.  W.] 

BONA  CADU'CA.  Caducum  Uterally  sig- 
nifies ^  that  which  falls ;"  thus  glane  caducOy  ac- 
cording to  Gains  (Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  s.  30),  is  the 
mast  which  falls  from  a  tree. 

Caducum^  in  its  general  sense,  might  be  any- 
thing without  an  owner,  or  what  the  person 
entitled  to  neglected  to  take  (Cic.  de  Or.  iii.  31 ; 
FhU.  X.  5) ;  but  the  strict  legal  sense  of  caducum 
and  bona  oaduca  is  that  stated  by  Ulpian  (Fro^m. 
tit.  xvii.  de  caducis),  which  is  as  follows  :~- 

If  a  thing  is  left  by  will  to  a  person,  so  that 
he  might  take  it  by  the  jua  civiiey  but  from  some 
cause  does  not  take  it,  that  thing  is  called 
caducumy  as  if  it  had  fallen  from  him;  for 
instance,  if  a  legacy  was  left  to  an  unmarried 
person,  or  a  Latinue  Junianus^  and  the  unmarried 
person  did  not  within  a  hundred  days  obey  the 
taw  {i.e.  by  marrying),  or  if  within  the  same 
time  the  LaUnus  did  not  obtain  the  Jus  Qtitrt- 
tmm,  or  if  a  heres  ex  parte  or  a  legatee  died 
or  became  a  peregrmus  before  the  opening  of  the 
will,  the  thing  was  caducum. 

Caducumy  or  lapse  of  a  devise,  implies  that  a 
valid  devise  has  been  made,  which  the  devisee  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  take:  thus  caduca  are 
opposed  to  devises  which  are  void,  ea  quae  pro 
non  acriptis  habentur, 

Caducum  further  implies  that  the  will  of 
which  the  lapsed  devise  is  a  part  has  come  into 
operation.  Strictly  speaking,  a  devise  which 
failed  in  the  testator's  lifetime  was  not  caducum; 
it  was,  however,  treated  like  a  caducum^  and  so 
said  to  be  in  causa  caduci,  (Cod.  vL  51,  2 ;  cf. 
Code  CtoUy  art.  1039.) 

Either  a  share  of  an  inheritance  or  a  parti- 
cular legatwn  might  become  caducum.  The  law 
alluded  to  in  the  passage  of  Ulpian  cited  above 
is  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaca.  This  law, 
which  was  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
(A.D.  9),  had  the  double  object  of  encouraging 
marriages  and  enriching  the  treasury— a«rarmm 
(Tac.  Ann.  iiL  25),  and  contained  with  reference 
to  these  two  objects  a  great  number  of  provi- 
sions. Martial  (v.  75)  alludes  to  a  person 
who  married  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
law. 

The  Lex  Papia  altered  the  law  relating  to  the 
devolution  of  caduca.    Under  the  previous  law 


(jus  aniiquum)  a  portion  of  an  inheritance  which 
lapsed  accrued  to  the  entire  inheritance,  and  so 
belonged  to  the  coheredes;  a  legatum  which 
lapsed  accrued  to  ccilegatarii  in  certain  cas^ 
otherwise  the  heres  was  freed  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  paying  it. 

Bv  the  Lex  Papia,  only  parents  or  descendants 
of  the  testator  to  whom  he  had  left  his  inhe- 
ritance were  allowed  to  retain  their  rights  to 
caduca  under  the  old  law.  If  no  claim  was  made 
by  a  parent  or  descendant  of  the  testator,  the 
right  to  caduca  was  given  by  the  Lex  Papia  in 
the  first  place  to  such  heredes  or  legatarn  men- 
tioned in  the  will  as  had  children  (jus  patrum)^ 
herfdes  being  preferred  to  kgatarU,  except  that 
collegatarH  with  children  had  certain  rights  of 
priority  over  other  devisees.  In  default  of  any 
such  claimants,  the  right  of  claiming  caduca  was 
given  to  the  aerarium.  Bv  a  constitution  of  the 
Emperor  Antoninus  Caracalla,  caduca  were  appro- 
priated in  all  cases  to  the  fiacus.  (Ulpian,  xvii. 
2.)  The  Constitution  of  Caracalla  probably 
abolished  the  jus  patrum,  but  it  did  not  take 
away  the  rights  of  parents  and  descendants  of 
the  testator  under  the  old  law. 

He  who  took  a  caducum  took  it  subject  to  the 
charges  with  which  it  was  burthened  (Ulpian, 
xvii.  3, ''  caduca  cum  suo  onere  fiunt ") :  thus  an 
hereditas  caduca  was  subject  to  the  bequests  of 
freedom  of  legacies,  and  of  fdeioommiaaa  with 
which  it  was  charged. 

The  law  of  caducity  was  no  doubt  unpopular ; 
and  we  are  told  that  many  legal  devices  were 
employed  by  lawyers  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing its  application.  Testators  were  in  the  habit 
of  making  substitutions  in  order  to  provide 
against  lapses  (ne  fiant  caduca,  Cod.  vi.  51, 1). 
In  the  time  of  Constantino,  both  the  caey>s  or 
unmarried  and  the  orbus  or  childless  person 
(who  was  under  a  limited  incapacity)  obtained 
the  full  legal  capacity  of  taking  the  inheritance 
(Cod.  viii.  58).  The  eflTect  of  these  and  other 
changes  in  the  law  was  greatly  to  diminish  the 
importance  of  caduca  as  a  source  of  imperial 
revenue.  Justinian  (Cod.  vi.  51,  de  oaducia 
tdlendis)  entirely  abolished  the  leges  caducarjas 
and  re-established  ihejus  antiquum^  though  with 
some  modifications.  (Jnv.  Sat.  ix.  88;  Gains, 
i.  150,  ii.  207,  iii.  144,  286 ;  Ulp.  Frag.  tit. 
xvii..  Cod.  vi.  51 ;  Rudorff,  Zeita(^  fOr  Gesch. 
Rechtswissenschaft,  vi.  6;  Francke,  BeitrSge; 
Baumeister,  Ihs  Anwachsungsrecht ;  Majer, 
Antoachsungsrecht ;  Danz,  Lehrbuchy  ii.  71,  81; 
Puchta,  Inst.  iii.  §  326.)  As  to  the  i>05  caduca, 
see  Doe.  [G.  L.]    [E.  A  W.] 

BONA  FIDES.  This  term  frequently  occurs 
in  the  Latin  writers,  and  particularly  in  the 
Roman  jurists.  It  implies  such  conduct  as  may 
be  expected  from  men  of  fair  dealing,  and  so  is 
constantly  opposed  to  mala  jides,  fra»h  ^^ 
dolus  malus.  It  is  necessarv  to  explain  some 
of  the  technical  phrases  in  which  the  term  boM 
fides  occurs. 

Actions  containing  a  clause  in  their  formnlaby 
which  the  judex  was  authorised  to  decide  the 
case  according  to  bona  fides  were  called  boMe 
fidei  judicta  or  actiones.  The  addition  to  the 
formula  of  such  words  as  "quantum  aeqmns 
melius"  or  «ex  fide  bona"  (Cic  Top.  17;^ 
Off.  iii.  15,  17)  showed  that  the  action  belonged 
to  this  class.  The  effect  of  the  addition  w»  to 
give  the  judex  the  freest  latitude  in  dealing  witn 
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the  cftse,  and  so  to  take  equitable  considerations 
into  acoonnt  (Gains,  iv.  62). 

In  actions  arising  from  strictly  unilateral 
4>b)ifationa,  in  which  the  point  at  issue  was 
oarrowlj  defined,  the  powers  of  the  jwiex  were 
strictly  limited.  Snch  actions  are  called  actlones 
strieti  juriSj  and  are  contrasted  with  actkmes 
bmae  fideL  (Sarigny,  System^  r.  §§  2 18-220«  and 
Beilage,  xii!.;  Bethmann-Hollweg,  ii.  275-286.) 

Bcauie  fidei  ponessh  is  the  possession  of  a 
person  who  has  acquired  a  thing  from  another 
vnder  a  title  which  he  believes  to  be  a  good  one, 
or  which  he  has  no  reason  for  supposing  to  be 
Select  ire. 

It  xras  a  necessary  condition  for  acquiring 
a  title  to  property  by  usucapion  that  the  posses- 
sion shonld  hare  begun  in  good  faith.  (Gains, 
it  43  ;  Inst,  ii.  6,  pr.)  In  certain  exceptional 
ciaes,  however,  mentioned  by  Gains,  title  by 
Qsocapion  was  allowed,  although  this  condition 
vas  absent  (Gaius,  ii.  §r§  52,  60,  61) ;  but  these 
excef^ions  subsequently  disappeared. 

A  thing  which  was  furtiva  or  rt  posiessa,  or 
the  res  mancipi  of  a  female  who  was  in  the 
tatela  of  her  agnctif  unless  it  was  conveyed 
onder  the  anctoritcu  of  her  tutor,  was  not 
sabject  to  usucapion,  and  therefore  in  these 
cases  the  presence  or  absence  of  bona  fides  was 
inmateriat.  (Gaius,  ii.  45-50;  Cic.  ad  Att. 
L  5,  pro  Flacc,  c  34.) 

The  praetor  allowed  the  hvnae  fidei  possessor 
the  benefit  of  the  adio  Pvblickma  m  rem, 

A  hanae  fidei  possessor  was  not  liable  to  the 
owner  for  fructus  which  were  no  longer  in 
existence,  or  which  had  been  alienated  by  him ; 
Thcreas  the  malae  fidei  p<asessor  was  liable 
onder  all  circumstances  for  fmctus,  which  he 
had  derired  from  the  thing  in  his  possession. 

[G.  L.]    [E.A.  W.] 

BONABAPTA.    [Fjtetum.] 

BONA    VACANTIA    were    the  property 
which  a  person  left  at  his  death  without  having 
disposed  of  it  by  will  and  without  leaving  any 
keres  ah  tntestato.    Such  property  was  open  to 
occupancy  ;  and  so  long  as  the  rules  of  civil  law 
exifted  by  themselves,  such  occupancy  may  not 
hare  been  uncommon,  bat  the  boriorum  possessio 
of  the   praetor,  by  opening  the  succession   to 
daases  of  persons  excluded  at  civil  law,  was  a 
means  of  preventing  such  title  by  occupancy 
from  arising.    It  does  not  appear  that  the  state 
originally  daimed  the  property  of  a  person  who 
died  without  heredes.    The  claim  of  the  state  to 
such  property  seems  to  have  been  first  established 
bf  the  Lex  Julia  caducaria  (Gaius,  ii.  150;  (Tip. 
xxfiiL  7).  [Bona  caduca.]   The  state — that  is, 
in  the  earlier  periods  the  aerariwn,  and  after- 
wards the  fiscus — did  not  take  such  property  as 
heres^   although  succeeding  per   umversitatem. 
Being,  however,  ioco  heredis,  it  was  bound  to 
jmj  fideiooaimissa  charged  on  the  estate  by  the 
decc^iaed.    The  fiscus  could  not  make  good  its 
daim  as  against  a  person  who  had  possessed 
bona  vacantia  for  fonr  years  (praesctiptio  qua' 
dritnnn).    Certain  persons  in  a  privileged  posi- 
tion were  allowed  to  claim  bona  vacantia  before 
the  fiscus.    Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  soldier  dying 
without  heredes,  the  legion  to  which  he  belonged 
had  priority.    Various  corporate  bodies  had  a 
like  preference  in  ru>t>'  t  to  bona  caduca  of  a 
member  of  the  corpor  ■'    <i.    (Cod.  x.  10 ;  Vange- 
row,  Pandekten,  ii.  §  £   t  ,    [G.  L.]    [E.  A.  W.] 
vol..  I. 


BONAM  CCPIAM  JURA'RE,  to  take  an 
oath  to  one's  competence  or  solvency,  is  a  phrase 
which  occurs  in  a  passage  of  Varro  (de  Ling,  Lat, 
vii.  105)  and  also  in  the  Lex  Julia  municipalis. 
The  passage  in  Varro  states  that  there  was  a 
provision  of  a  certain  law  by  which  all  those 
qui  bonam  ccpiam  jurarent  were  released  so  as  to 
be  no  longer  nexi.  Owing  to  the  corrupt  state 
of  the  text  in  this  passage,  it  cannot  be  clearly 
ascertained  what  law  is  referred  to.  According  to 
Bethmann-HoUweg  ( Cfri'/- Process,  §  113),  the  Lex 
Plaetoria  is  meant,  which  he  supposes  to  have  con- 
tained a  temporary  provision  whereby  those  who 
were  nexi  at  the  time  of  its  passing  were  released 
if  they  complied  with  the  condition  prescribed. 
Othera  think  that  the  Lex  Poetelia  is  the  law  in 
question  (Liv.  viii.  28  ;  Cic  de  Rep,  ii.  33,  34). 

In  the  Lex  Julia  municipalis  or  Tabula  Hera- 
cliensis  we  find  that  anyone  '^queive  ....  in 
jure  abjuraverit,  bonamve  copiam  joravit  jura- 
verit,*'  is  included  in  the  class  of  inf antes. 

Thus,  according  to  this  law,  a  person  ^i  bonam 
copiam  juravit  incurred  to  some  extent  the  penalty 
of  insolvency.  This  seems  to  show  that  such  an 
oath  was  taken  by  a  debtor  when  in  default. 
It  may  have  been  allowed  when  a  debtor  was 
granted  an  extension  of  time  for  payment,  or  it 
may  have  reference  to  a  composition  with  credi- 
tors. A  debtor  "qui  bonam  copiam  juravit" 
would  escape  imprisonment ;  a  benefit  extended 
by  the  Lex  Julia  to  all  those  who  made  cessio 
bonorum. 

The  phrase  bonam  copiam  ejurarc  is  used  by 
Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ix.  16;  cf.  Festus,  Epit,  v, 
ejuratio),  and  is  usually  interpreted  to  mean  the 
taking  of  an  oath  by  a  debtor  to  the  fact  of  his 
insolvency.  Mommsen  restores  the  text  in  the 
above  passage  of  the  Lex  Julia  and  reads  "  queive 
in  jure  bonam  copiam  abjuravitj**  &c.,  thus 
identifying  bonam  copiam  abjurare  with  bonam 
copiam  ejurare.  But  perhaps  abjurare  in  this 
passage  simply  means  to  perjure,  and  has  no 
connexion  with  botiam  copiam.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  ejurare  in  the  phrase  bonam  copiam 
ejurare  is  used  in  an  intensive  sense  for  jurare 
(cf.  Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  70,  §  285 ;  Verr,  iii.  60,  §  137  ; 
Nonius,  p.  105,  ejurare  =  valde  jurare)f  so  that 
bonam  copiam  ejurare  is  equivalent  to  bonam 
copiam  jurare.  (Huschke,  Nexum ;  Dirksen,  Civil- 
ist.  Abhandlung,  p.  107 ;  Marezoll,  Frag.  Tabul, 
Heracl  1816,  iv.  142 ;  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Civil- 
Prozess,  ii.  §  113.)  [E.  A.  W.] 

BONCTBUM  CES'SIO,  CES'SIO  BONC- 
RUM.  As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
article  Bonam  CX>piam  jurabe,  the  principle 
of  relieving  insolvent  debtors,  who  fulfilled  cer- 
tain conditions,  from  liability  to  imprisonment, 
was  recognised  to  some  extent  under  the  re- 
public. Julius  Caesar,  when  consul,  B.c.  48,  as 
a  temporary  measure  of  relief  in  time  of  distress, 
owing  to  the  Civil  war,  discharged  debtors  who 
made  over  their  property  to  their  creditors  from 
their  debts.  (Caes.  de  Bell,  Civ.  iii.  1 ;  cf.  Posters 
Gains,  p.  347,  2nd  ed.) 

Cessio  bonorum  was  introduced  by  a  Lex  Julia, 
probably  one  of  the  leges  Juliae  of  Augustus. 
This  law  allowed  an  insolvent  debtor  to  make  a 
voluntary  assignment  of  his  property  to  his 
creditors.  By  making  such  assignment,  the 
debtor  obtained  three  advantages.  —  1.  He 
escaped  imprisonment.  2.  He  did  not  become 
in/amis,     3.  In   respect  to  property  acquired 
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ftuVseqnently  to  the  assignment,  he  had  the 
hcncficium  competentiae  when  sued  by  his  old 
creditors :  t>.  he  could  retain  sufficient  for  his 
bare  maintenance.  He  had  not  this  right 
against  creditors  who  had  become  so  subsequent 
to  the  act  of  assignment.  The  property  assigned 
by  the  debtor  was  sold  by  the  process  of  bonorum 
cmptio  [BoNORUX  EMPTio],  the  proceeds  being 
distributed  among  the  creditors.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  assignment  did  not  operate  as 
a  discharge,  after  acquired  property  being  liable, 
subject  to  the  limitation  explained  above.  The 
benefit  of  the  Lex  Julia  was  extended  by  imperial 
constitutions  to  the  provinces.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  benefit  of  the  lex  was 
limited  to  poor  debtors,  as  has  sometimes  been 
supposed.  (Bethmann-Hollweg,  Civil- Prozess, 
it  §  lU ;  Oaius,  ui.  §  78 ;  Ruhr.  CodL  Th,  iv.  20 ; 
Cod,  Just.  Tii.  71 ;  Dig.  42,  3.)        [E.  A.  W.l 

BONCXRUM  COLLATIO,  COLLATIO 
BONOHUM.  By  the  rules  of  the  civil  law, 
emancipated  children  had  no  rights  to  the 
inheritance  of  their  father,  since  they  had 
become  strangers  to  his  family.  But,  in  course 
of  time,  the  praetor  granted  to  emancipated 
children  the  privilege  of  equal  succession  with 
those  who  remained  in  the  power  of  the  father 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  This  favour  was 
granted  to  emancipated  children  only  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  bring  into  one  common 
stock,  to  be  distributed  with  their  father's  estate, 
whatever  property  they  had  at  the  time  of  the 
father's  death,  and  which  would  have  been 
acquired  for  the  father  in  case  they  had  still 
remained  in  his  power.  This  was  called  coHatio 
bonorum.  Thus  emancipated  children  were  not 
allowed  to  retain  the  advantage  which  their 
proprietary  independence  had  given  them  over 
nnemancipated  children,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
share  in  the  paternal  succession.  Property 
which  would  have  been  pecuiium  castrense  or 
quasi'Cdstrense  in  the  case  of  a  filius  famiiias 
was  not  subject  to  coHatio,  because  it  would 
not  have  belonged  to  the  father  if  the  child 
had  remained  under  his  power.  (Dig*  '^7, 
tit.  6;  Cod.  vi.  20;  Windscheid,  Pandektmy  iii. 
§  609.)  [E.  A.  W.l 

BONCRUM  EMPTIO  ET  EMPTOR. 
The  early  form  of  execution  for  debt,  termed 
manua  injectio,  was  personal,  not  real;  i,e.  it 
was  directed  against  a  debtor's  person,  not 
against  his  property :  if  the  creditors  acquired 
the  property  of  their  debtor  under  this  execu- 
tion, they  only  acquired  it  as  accessory  to  hia 
person.  [Manxts  injectio;  Nexum.]  Subse- 
quently a  complete  process  of  real  execution  was 
established  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
praetor,  which  is  known  as  bonorum  emptio  or 
bonorum  vendition  the  institution  of  which  may 
have  been  a  consequence  of  the  Lex  Poetelia 
Papiria  (b.c.  326).  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Lex  Poetelia  exempted  the  person  of 
the  debtor  from  arrest,  and  only  made  his  pro- 
perty liable,  as  has  been  inferred  by  some  writers 
from  the  words  of  Livy  (viii.  28),  "pecuniae 
creditae  bona  debitoris  non  corpus  obnoxium 
esset,"  since  we  find  the  liabilitv  to  personal 
arrest  continuing  as  the  ordinary  form  of  execu- 
tion. There  was  now,  however,  a  direct  execu- 
tion against  the  property,  and  the  d^btor  was 
no  longer  liable  to  be  sold  trans  7V?€rimj  or  to 
be  put  to  death. 


There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
whether  creditors  were  obliged  to  make  an 
election  between  the  personal  execution  of  the 
civil  law  and  the  real  execution  of  the  praetorian, 
or  whether  both  remedies  could  be  used  concor- 
rently.  It  is  thought  that  the  praetor  derived 
his  conception  of  bonorum  emptio  from  the  pro- 
cedure rued  by  the  treasury  in  seizing  the  pro- 
perty of  proscribed  persons,  criminals,  and  public 
debtors,  by  which  the  property  confiscated  was 
sold  and  assigned  by  the  state  ai  an  entirety, 
being  commonly  purchased  by  speculators  called 
sectored.  [Sectio.]  Similarly  the  ftonorum 
tfm/7tor  sucoseded,  under  the  order  of  the  praetor, 
to  the  debtor's  estate  per  wiicersitatemf  and 
this  although  the  debtor  suffered  no  capitis 
deminutio.  Gaius,  who  gives  an  account  of  the 
Bonorum  Emptio  process  (iii.  78-80,  iv.  35), 
states  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
the  Praetor  P.  Rutilius.  It  is  uncertain  who  is 
the  praetor  referred  to,  but  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  P.  Rutilius  Rufus,  consnl  B.a  105,  is 
the  person  meant.  Perhaps  the  praetor,  in  the 
first  instance,  put  creditors  into  possession  of 
their  debtor's  property,  for  the  purpose  of  sale, 
when  the  debtor  absconded  or  was  absent,  and 
so  not  amenable  to  the  civil  law  execution,  and 
that  subsequently  he  made  the  remedy  general. 
Gaius  tells  us  (iii.  78)  that,  in  the  case  of  a  living 
person,  his  propsrty  was  liable  to  be  sold  if  he 
concealed  himself  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding 
his  creditors,  and  was  not  defended  in  hi» 
absence ;  or  if  he  made  a  bonorum  oessio  accord- 
ing to  the  Julian  law ;  or  if  he  failed  to  satisfy 
a  judgment  debt  within  the  prescribed  period. 
In  the  case  of  a  dead  person,  his  property  was 
sold  when  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was 
neither  heres  nor  bonorum  possessor,  nor  any 
other  legal  successor. 

There  were  different  stages  in  the  proceedings 
for  conducting  the  execution. 

First  the  praetor,  on  the  application  of  the 
creditors,  authorised  them  to  take  possession  of 
the  debtor's  property,  and  to  give  notice 
(proscriptio)  of  its  sale.  This  explains  the 
expression  in  Livy  (U.  24),  "ne  quis  militis, 
donee  in  castris  esset,  bona  possideret  ant  Ten- 
deret.**  The  creditors  were  said  "in  poM»- 
sionem  rerum  debitoris  mitti : "  sometimes  a 
single  debtor  obtained  possession.  If  the  cir- 
cumstances made  it  advisable,  the  praetor 
appointed  a  curator  bonorum  to  administer  the 
property.  It  was  necessary  that  thirty  days 
should  elapse  from  the  issuing  of  the  first  order 
in  the  case  of  a  living  person,  and  fifteen  days 
in  the  case  of  a  deceasied  person,  before  further 
proceedings  could  be  taken.  This  period  gave 
the  debtor  or  other  persons  acting  on  his  behalf 
the  opportunity  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  sale  by 
satisfying  the  debt,  or  proving  that  the  claim 
was  not  well  founded.  It  also  gave  other 
creditors  time  for  putting  in  their  claims. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  the  second  sUge  io 
the  proceedings  commenced.  The  creditors  now, 
under  a  second  order  of  the  praetor,  met  in  order 
to  elect  a  magister  bonorum^  whose  duty  it  ws» 
to  carry  out  the  sale  in  the  interest  of  the 
creditors.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  i.  9,  yll;  pro  0^- 
15,  §  50.)  The  debtor,  upon  this  stage  in  the  pro- 
ceedings being  reached,  became  infamis.  The 
sale  itself  was  the  final  sUge  in  the  proceedings. 
It  took  place  after  an  interval  of  ten  dap  from 
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the  meeting  of  creditors  in  the  case  of  a  Ilring 
person,  and  of  five  days  if  the  debtor  was  dead, 
the  conditions  of  sale  haring  been  duly  adTertised. 
The  property  was  sold  by  auction  under  the 
praetors  order  to  the  highest  bidder  (bonorum 
#mp<dr).    The  property  was  sold  in  one  lot  as  an 
entirety  (^tmicersitas).     The  purchaser  obtained 
by  the  sale  only  a  praetorian  title :  the  property 
was  his  in  hottis^  until  he  acqpired  the  Quiri- 
tarian  ownership  by  usucapion.      Consequently 
the  actions  which   the    purchaser  could  bring 
and  which  could  be  brought  against  him  were 
praetorian  actions  (actiones  tUUesy,  not  actions 
at  law  (actionas  directae).    In  the  last  period  of 
Roman  law  the  property  of  a  debtor  was  not 
nld  as  an  entirety  in  the  way  we  have  described, 
but  in  separate  lots.    This  latter  form  of  execu- 
tioB  was  called  distractio  bonorum,     Roman  law 
prerkled  means  by  which  an  impecunious  debtor 
could  aroid  personal  arrest.      [BoxAU  gopiak 
jURjUiE;  BONOEUM  CESSio.]    (Gaius,   iii.  77; 
IT.  35,   65,   111  ;    Dig.  42,  4,    5 ;    Buschke, 
Sexmn,  §§  160,  ISl,  234 ;  Keller,  Civii-Frozess, 
f§  83-85 ;  Bethmann-Hollweg,  CivU'ProtesSy  iu 
667-685;  Demburg,  Emptio  bonontm;  Pnchta, 
Jnsi,  §  179.)  [E.  A-  W.] 

BONCXEUM  POSSES'SIO  is  the  technical 
term  for  the  succession  which  the  praetor  gave 
to  the  inheritance  of  a  deceased  person.  He 
who  received  the  bonontm  pos9es$io  did  not 
thereby  become  Acres  or  civil  successor,  for  his 
title  depended  on  the  praetor's  authority,  and 
tht  praetor  could  not  make  a  heres.  Thus, 
when  the  bonorum  possessio  became  established, 
there  were  two  titles  under  which  an  inherit- 
ance might  be  claimed, — the  one  resting  on  civil 
lav  {h0rtditca\  the  other  on  the  praetor's  edict 
{himorum  ponessio).  The  praetor  gave  bonorum 
poasesMio  to  those  who  had  a  civil  title  to  the 
inheritance,  and  also  to  those  who  had  no  civil 
title.  The  reason  why  persons  who  could  claim 
the  inheritance  at  civil  law  sometimes  chose  to 
ask  for  the  bonorum  possessio  was  that  they 
thtiibj  acquired  the  benefit  of  the  mterdictum 
quonun  bonorum,  which  was  limited  to  cases  of 
kmonan  possessio.  By  giving  bonorum  posaessio 
to  penwitt  who  had  no  civil  title  to  the  inherit- 
aoee,  the  praetor  instituted  a  new  system  of 
soccessi^m  which  differed  from  that  of  the  civil 
law.  It  is  important  to  understand  the  relation 
ia  which  the  civil  and  praetorian  titles  stood  to 
one  another. 

The  grant  of  bonorum  posstssio  did  not  neces- 

nrily  imply  that  the  bonorum  possessor  would 

be  protected  against  one  who  had  a  valid  civil 

title,  ibr  the  bonorum  possessh  was  given  either 

cian  re  or  sine  re.    It  was  given  cum  re  when 

the  person  to  whom  it  was  gtrtn  could  not  be 

deprived  of  the  property  by  anyone  claiming 

under  a  superior  title.    It  was  given  sine  re 

when  another  person  could  assert  his  claim  to 

the   inheritance  by  the  jus  doUe,  and  so  make 

the    praetorian   title  ineffectual.     As  a  rule, 

when  the  civil  and  praetorian  titles  were  opposed 

to  ooe  another,  the  civil  title  was  the  stronger, 

i>.   the  bonorum  possessio  was  sine  re ;  but  in 

some  cases  the  bonorum  possessor  was  protected, 

Le,  cum  re,  against  one  who  had  a  good  civil 

title. 

The  praetor  expressed  in  his  edict  the  general 
rules    which    he   followed    in   giving  bonorum 
'  (bonorum  possessio  edictalis\  but  bonorum 


possessio  was  sometimes  granted  to  meet  the 
circumstances  of  particular  cases  after  a  special 
inquiry  (causae  cognitio)  had  been  held  (bonontm 
possessio  decretalis). 

The  bonorum  possessio  was  promised  by  the 
edict,  1.  Contra  tabuku,  2.  Secundum  tabulas. 
3.  Intestati. 

1.  Bonorum  possessio  contra  tabulas,  i.e.  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  deceased,  was 
instituted  for  the  benefit  of  emancipated  chil- 
dren. According  io  jus  civile,  an  emancipated 
son  had  no  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  his  father ; 
but  if  he  was  omitted  in  his  father's  will,  or  not 
expressly  exheredated,  the  praetor's  edict  gave 
him  the  bonorum  possessio  on  condition  that  he 
would  bring  into  hotchpot  (bonorum  coliatio), 
with  his  brethren  who  continued  in  the  parent's 
power,  whatever  property  he  had  at  the  time  of 
the  parent's  death.  The  effect  of  this  bonorum 
possessio  was  to  give  emancipati  the  succession 
in  the  place  of  the  heredes  instituted  in  the  will, 
but  the  will  was  not  in  other  respects  invali- 
dated. The  sui  heredes  who  were  instituted  in 
the  will  were  also  allowed  the  bonorum  possessio, 
and  succeeded  jointly  with  the  emancipati  who 
had  been  passed  over.  If  a  freedman  made  a 
will  without  leaving  his  patron  as  much  as  one- 
half  of  his  property,  the  patron  obtained  the 
bonorum  possessio  of  one-half,  unless  the  freed- 
man appointed  his  own  children  as  his  successors. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  bonontm  possessio  is 
cum  re  against  a  person  who  had  a  valid  civil 
title. 

2.  Bonorum  possessio  secundum  tabulas.  By 
this  bonorum  possessio  the  praetor  gave  effect  to 
wills  which  were  invalid  at  civil  law.  In  order 
to  obtain  bonorum  possessio  secundum  tdbuhs,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  will  should  be  sealed  by 
seven  witnesses,  that  the  testator  should  have 
had  testamenti  factio  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
that  the  persons  instituted  in  the  will  should  be 
capable  of  succeeding  at  civil  law,  and  that  no 
claim  should  have  been  made  against  the  will 
(contra  tabulas).  By  this  bonorum  possessio  the- 
praetor  gave  effect  to  wills  which  had  not  been 
executed  in  the  form  requisite  for  making  a 
civil  will :  thus  he  dispensed  with  the  cumbrous 
form  of  mancipation.  He  also  supported  wills 
which  had  beeome  invalid  on  some  technical 
grounds.  The  bonorum  possessor  seouiidum 
tabulas  had  not  a  good  title  against  the  heres 
until  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  protected  him 
against  the  civil  action  by  which  the  inherit- 
ance was  claimed.     (Gaius,  ii.  119,  120.) 

3.  Bonorum  possessio  intestati  In  the  case  of 
intestacy  there  were  seven  classes  of  persons 
who  might  claim  the  bonorum  possessio^  each  in 
his  order,  upon  there  being  no  claim  of  a  higher 
class.  The  three  first  classes  or  orders  were: 
1.  Unde  liberi,  2.  Unde  legitimL  3.  Unde 
proximi  cognati, 

1.  Bonorum  possessio  unde  liberi.  The  praetor 
admitted  in  this  first  order  sui  heredes  and  those 
who  would  have  been  sui  heredes  if  they  had  not 
been  emancipated.  The  emancipati  were  required 
to  make  collatio  bonorum.  An  emancipaius 
admitted  in  this  order  was  bonorum  possessor 
cum  re,  as  against  a  person  who  had  the  civil 
title :  e,g.,  A.  dies  intestate,  leaving  an  emanci- 
pated son  and  a  brother  his  nearest  agnati;  the 
brother  is  civil  heir,  but  the  emancipated  son, 
as  bonorum  possessor,  excludes  him. 
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2.  Bonorum  possessio  vnde  legithni.  All  per- 
sons who  had  a  civil  title  to  the  inheritance 
were  admitted  in  this  order.  Thus,  the  praetor 
in  granting  the  bonorum  possessio  mtestati  pre- 
ferred those  who  had  a  civil  title  to  those  who 
had  no  civU  title,  except  in  the  case  of  eman- 
cipatL 

3.  Bonorum  possessio  unde  proximi  cognati. 
Blood  relations  were  admitted  in  this  order 
according  to  proximity  of  relationship.  If  the 
nearest  in  degree  did  not  claim,  the  next  in 
proximity  was  entitled  to  succeed  (successio 
ifraduum).  Cognates  further  removed  than  the 
sixth  degree  of  proximity  could  not  claim, 
except  in  the  case  of  sobrino  natus,  who  was  in 
the  seventh  degree. 

The  terms  for  the  four  remaining  orders  are : 
Turn  quern  ex  familia — Fatronus  pcUrona^  liberi 
<  t  parentes  pa^xmi  patronaeve —  Unde  wr  et  uxor 
—  Unde  coffnati  manmnissoris. 

These  orders,  with  the  exception  of  that  unde 
vir  et  uxor,  are  exclusively  concerned  with  the 
succession  to  the  property  of  freedmen,  or  of 
persons  manumitt^  from  the  state  of  manci' 
pium. 

The  bonorum  possessio  unde  vir  et  uxor  gave 
reciprocal  rights  of  succession  to  the  husband 
and  wife. 

Bonorum  possessores  acquired  possession  of 
property  belonging  to  the  inheritance  by  means 
of  the  interdictum  qttorum  bonorum  (Dig.  43, 
2;  Cod.  viii.  2).  The  praetor  gave  bonorum 
possessores  the  same  actions,  and  allowed  the 
same  actions  to  be  brought  against  them,  as 
they  would  have  been  able  to  maintain  or  would 
have  been  subject  to,  if  they  had  been  heredes. 
Such  actions  were  not  actiones  directae,  because 
not  founded  on  a  civil  title,  but  actiones  utiles. 
A  ftctitious  clause  was  inserted  in  the  formulae 
of  such  actions  by  which  the  judex  was  directed 
to  decide  the  case  on  the  assumption  that  the 
bonorwn  possessor  was  hcres.  The  bonorum 
possessor  was  said  **fict.o  se  herede  agere'* 
(Gains,  iv.  34).  In  the  later  period  of  Roman 
law  the  civil  action  by  which  the  heres  asserted 
his  right  to  the  inheritance  was  also  given  to 
bonorum  possessores  ("  possessoria  hereditatis 
petitio,"  Dig.  5. 5).  The  bonorum  possessor  only 
acquired  a  bonitary,  not  a  civil  title  to  the  pro- 
perty which  belonged  to  the  inheritance,  until 
by  usucapion  his  property  was  converted  into 
Quiritarian  ownership. 

In  oi*der  to  become  bonorum  possessor  it  was 
necessary  that  an  application  should  be  made 
to  the  magistrate  ('^agnitio,  admissio,  petitio 
bonorum  possessionis ").  Parents  and  children 
might  make  their  claim  within  a  year  from  the 
time  of  their  being  able  to  do  so ;  others  were 
only  allowed  a  hundred  days.  On  the  failure  of 
a  party  to  make  his  claim,  the  right  devolved  on 
those  next  in  succession. 

The  history  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  praetorian  succession  cannot  be  clearly 
traced.  It  is  probable  that  the  praetor  first 
gave  bonorum  possessio  for  the  benefit  of  the 
civil  heir  ("juris  civilis  confirmandi  gratia"); 
that  he  then  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plementing the  civil  law  ("juris  civilis  sup- 
Slendi  gratia*^  in  case  there  was  no  civil 
eir;  and,  lastly,  in  some  cases  gave  it  in 
opposition  to  the  civil  law  (**  jur'is  civilis  corri- 
gendi  gratia").     Justinian,  by  his  115th  and 


118th  Kovellae,  established  a  uniform  system  of 
inheritance,  and  by  so  doing  almost  entirely 
abolished  the  bonorum  possessio.  (Gains,  iii. 
25-38,  iv.  34;  Uip.  Fragm.  tit.  28,  29;  Dig. 
37,  1-5;  38,  6;  Fabricius,  Ursprung  und  Ent" 
wicklung  der  bonorum  possessio,  Ice,  1837; 
Vangerow,  Fandekten,  ii.  §§398-400;  PuchU, 
Intt.  316-320.)  [E.  A.  W."| 

BONOHUM      RAPTO'BUM     ACTIO. 

[FURTCJM.] 

BONOllUM  SECrriO.    [Actio.] 

BOO'NAE  {$oi§yai)f  persons  in  Athens  who 
purchased  oxen  for  the  public  sacrifices  and 
feast.  They  are  spoken  of  by  Demosthenes 
(c.  Meid.  p.  570,  §  171)  in  conjunction  with  the 
Upowoiol  and  those  who  presided  over  the 
mysteries,  and  are  ranked  by  Libanius  (Declam. 
8)  with  the  fftriiptu,  generals,  and  ambnssadors 
(cf.  Harpocrat.  s.  v.).  They  were  elected  by  the 
Ecclesia  (Boeckh,  F.  E.,  p.  216).  We  often 
find  mention  of  them  on  inscriptions  as  paying 
into  the  treasury  the  money  received  for  the 
hides  of  sacrificed  animals  (^pfiaruc6v.  See 
Rangab^,  AnUq.  HeUin.  No.  842 ;  C.  Inscr.  Gr. 
157).  [W.  S.]    [W.  M.  L] 

BOBEASMI  or  BOBEASMUS  (fioptaafioi 
or  fiopfa<Tfi6s}j  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Athenians  in  honour  of  Boreas  (Hesych.  s.  v.), 
which,  as  Herodotus  (vii.  189)  seems  to  think, 
was  instituted  during  the  Persian  war,  when  the 
Athenians,  being  commanded  by  an  oracle  to 
invoke  their  yc^fipbs  MKovpos,  prayed  to  Boreas. 
The  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  soon  afterwards  destroyed 
by  a  north  wind,  near  Cape  Sepias,  and  the 
grateful  Athenians  erected  to  his  honoar  a 
temple  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  But  con- 
sidering that  Boreas  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  earlv  historv  of  Attica,  since  he  is  said 
to  have  carried  off  and  married  Oreithyia, 
daughter  of  Erechthens  (Herod.  /.  c. ;  Paus.  i. 
19,  §  6),  and  that  he  was  familiar  to  them 
under  the  name  of  brother-in-law,  we  have  reason 
to  suppose  that  even  previous  to  the  Persian 
wats  certain  honours  were  paid  to  him,  which 
were  perhaps  only  revived  and  increased  after 
the  event  recorded  by  Herodotus.  The  festival, 
however,  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  had  any 
great  celebrity;  for  Plato  {Fhaedr.  p.  22^) 
represents  Phaedrus  as  unacquainted  even  with 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Boreas.  Particulars  of 
this  festival  are  not  known,  except  that  it  was 
celebrated  with  banquets. 

Pau.Hnnias  (viii.  36,  §  4)  mentions  a  festival 
celebrated  with  annual  sacrifices  at  Megalopolis 
in  honour  of  Boreas,  who  was  thought  to  have 
been  their  deliverer  from  the  Lacedaemonians. 
(Comp.  Aelian,  F.  H.  xii.  61.) 

Aelian  (/.  c.)  says  that  the  Thurians  also 
offered  an  annual  sacrifice  to  Boreas,  because  he 
had  destroyed  the  fleet  with  which  Dionysioi  of 
Syracuse  attacked  them ;  and  adds  the  curious 
remark,  that  a  decree  was  made  which  bestowed 
upon  him  the  right  of  citizenship,  and  assigned 
to  him  a  house  and  a  piece  of  land.  This,  how- 
ever, is  perhaps  merely  another  way  of  express- 
ing the  fact,  that  the  Thurians  adopted  the 
worship  of  Boreas,  and  dedicated  to  him  a  temple, 
with  a  piece  of  land.  [I^  ^0 

BOU'KOLOI  (fio6KoKoi\  members  of  a  reli- 
gious college  at  Pergamum  during  the  Boman 
empire,  engaged  in  celebrating  the  mysteries  of 
I  Dionysus  HoSnyfi/J^y*     Thert  appear  to  have 
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oolt«ges  of  a  similar  name  thron^hont 
lonm  and  PoDtus  (Lucian,  de  Salt,  79;  cf. 
a  /.  6.  2052).  The  chief  was  called  a^x<3o^ 
aaA*f  (cf.  C  /.  Z.  vi.  504,  510,  archibucuius  dei 
LAeri);  and  a  memorial  raiaed  bj  a  college  to 
its  chief  as  to  be  found  in  Herme^  vii.  39,  with 
a  commentary  by  G.  Cortios.  Certain  members 
of  the  college  appear  therein  to  have  been 
called  irciXVioc,  since  the  worship  of  Siienus 
was  closely  connected  with  that  of  Dionysus,  and 
SUenus  had  a  special  grove  in  Pergamum  (Pans. 
tL  24|  §  8).  As  might  be  expected,  seeing  that 
the  ceremonial  largely  consisted  of  religious 
dinu^ng  (Lndan,  /.  c.X  there  appear  among 
them  a  X'^f'ti^^  ^^  (>tJu^iZd<rKaXot,  the  latter 
correspondiog  to  the  ^fiy^^s  we  find  in  an 
nkscription  of  the  mysteries  at  Smyrna  (C  /.  G, 
3160).  See  P.  Foucart,  Les  A8$oci€Uions  reli- 
pgutes  cheM  les  GrecSy  pp.  114-116.    [L  C.  P.] 

BOULfi  (/SovX^),  a  deliberative  assembly  or 
eonncil.  In  Uie  Heroic  age,  represented  to  us  by 
the  Homeric  poems,  the  despotism  of  royalty  is 
tempered  by  the  fiovKii  or  council  of  chiefs  and 
the  iyopit  or  general  assembly  of  freemen. 
These  two  institutions,  however,  *'  are  exhibited 
in  the  monuments  of  the  legendary  age  n^ 
opportunities  for  advising  the  king,  and  media 
ioT  promulgating  his  intentions  to  the  people, 
rather  than  as  restraints  upon  his  authority  ** 
fGrote,  L  461,  where  see  the  Homeric  /3ovA^ 
riirther  described,  and  cf.  Agoba  1). 

In  the  free  republics  of  historic  times  the 
3evX^  assumed  more  of  an  executive  character ; 
it  was  the  name  of  an  **  administrative  com- 
mittee "  (  VerwaltungsattsschttsSt  Westermann  ap. 
Pauly  ;  cf.  Hermann,  StcuUsatterth.  §  125).  This 
was  especially  the  case  among  the  Ionic  race; 
the  Dorian  states,  like  Sparta  and  Crele,  pre- 
ferred the  terms  71  pou<rla,  ydpotn-fs,  retaining, 
»s  u  well  known,  the  kingship  of  the  Heroic  age 
in  a  modified  form  [Gerousia,  Ck)SMi3.  In 
Athens,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Solon,  there 
were  two  councils,  the  Arejopaous  (7.  v.)  and 
that  called  by  Grote  the  '*  probouleutic  or  pre- 
considering  senate."  It  is  of  the  latter  council 
that  the  following  article  treats. 

The  first  question  that  meets  us  is  whether 

this  body   was  first  constituted   by   Solon   or 

modified  from  one  already  existing.     The  direct 

authority  of  the  ancients  on  points  like  this  is  of 

much  less  weight  than  their  casual  admissions ; 

the  orators  in  particular,  and  the  grammarians 

who  followed  them,  ascribed  promiscuously  to 

Solon  all  Athenian  institutions  whether  earlier 

or  later  than  his  time,  from  the  immemorial 

sanctity  of  the  Areiopagus  to  the  democrutic 

changes  of  Cleisthenes  or  even  of  Pericles.    As 

has   been  seen    under    Areiopagus,   the    best 

authorities    (Grote,   Meier,   Schdmann)  regard 

that  council  as  the  Ultimate  descendant  of  the 

Homeric  0ov\ii  or  council  of  old  men  (yspovres} ; 

and,  however  shorn  of  its  power  in  later  times, 

it  always  enjoyed  honorary  precedence  as  ^  &yw 

0ov\ii  over  that  we  are  now  considering,  i^  xdrm 

0amX^.     There  are  indications,  however,  of  the 

existence  of  more    than  one    council   in   pre- 

Solonian  Athens.      Herodotus  (v.  71)  tells  us 

that  in  the  time  of  Cylon  (B.a  620)  Athens  was 

under  the  direction  of  the   presidents  of  the 

Nancraries  (yavicpoploi),  the  number  of  which 

was  forty-eight,  twelve  out  of  each  of  the  four 

tribes.     Moreover,  we  read  of  the  case  of  the 


Alcmaeonidae  being  referred  to  an  aristocratical 
tribunal  of  300  persons,  and  that  Isagoras,  the 
leader  pf  the  aristocratic  party  at  Athens, 
endeavoured  to  suppress  the  council,  or  /9evA^, 
which  Cleisthenes  had  raised  to  500  in  number, 
and  to  vest  the  government  in  the  hands  of  300 
of  his  own  party  (Herod,  v.  72 ;  Plut  Sol,  12). 
The  reappearance  of  the  number  300,  as  Thirl- 
wall  remarks  (if.  G,  ii.  41),  can  hardly  have 
been  a  merely  casual  coincidence.  It  has  been 
ingeniously  conjectured  by  a  recent  writer  that, 
under  the  government  of  the  Eupatrids,  there 
wns  a  senate  of  300  composed  of  75  members 
from  each  of  the  four  trib^,  25  from  each  of  the 
phratries ;  and  that  Solon,  wbhing  to  give  some 
political  power  to  the  unprivileged  citizens, 
while  retaining  the  preponderance  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, added  a  fourth  hundred  of  non-£upatrid 
members,  25  from  each  tribe  (Lange,  DieEpheten 
und  der  Areopag  vor  Solon,  1874,  )>.  25  ff.). 
Hence,  it  is  argued,  the  reactionists  under 
Isagoras  proposed  to  restore,  in  place  of  the 
Cleisthenean  500,  not  the  Solonian  400,  but  the 
pre-Solonian  300.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
Grote  and  Schtfmann  tacitly  assume  that  the 
second  council  originated  with  Solon.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  admitted  that  Solon  made  the 
number  of  his  /3ovA^  400,  taking  the  members 
from  the  first  three  classes,  100  from  each  of  the 
four  tribes ;  and  that  its  function  with  reference 
to  the  public  assembly  (^icicAi}<r(a)  was  also  his 
work — to  piepare  matters  for  its  discussion,  to 
convoke  and  superintend  its  meetings,  and  to 
ensure  the  execution  of  its  decrees  (Grote,  Jl.  G. 
ii.  322 ;  Schumann,  Antiq.  p.  331,  E.  T.).  The 
question  whether  the  /Soi/Actrrol  or  senators  were 
from  the  first  appointed  by  lot  as  in  after-times, 
may  be  regarded  as  practically  decided  in  the 
negative  by  the  consensus  of  scholars  from 
Bishop  Thirlwall  downwards  (Grote,  Schtfmanu 
/.  c.  in  correction  of  his  former  view  in  the 
AssemblifSf  Westermann  ap.  Pauly,  Caillemer 
ap.  D.  and  S.).  As  the  moderate  and  conserva- 
tive nature  of  Solon's  reforms  is  better  under- 
stood, it  is  acknowledged  that  the  K^ofios  or  lot 
formed  no  part  of  any  of  his  institutions ;  and 
Plutarch  expressly  states  that  he  designed  the 
second  council,  no  less  than  the  Areiopagus,  as 
an  **  anchor  of  the  state,"  using  moreover  the 
word  4in\9^dfi9yos  to  express  the  mode  of 
appointment  {Sol.  19).  An  election  by  open 
voting,  where  the  influence  of  the  Eopatrids 
would  be  felt,  may  be  assumed  as  most  in 
accordance  with  Solon's  views.  On  the  tribes 
being  remodelled  by  Cleisthenes  (n.c.  510),  and 
raised  to  ten  in  number,  the  council  also  was 
increased  to  100,  fifty  being  taken  from  each  of 
the  ten  tribes.  It  is  to  this  period,  and  not  to 
any  earlier  one,  that  the  introduction  of  the  lot 
must  be  referred ;  in  the  appointment  of  magis- 
trates it  is  probable  that  this  change  dates  from 
the  more  sweeping  reforms  of  Pericles  and 
Ephialtes.  Cleisthenes,  himself  an  Alcmaeonid 
by  birth,  was  by  no  means  an  advanced  democrat, 
and  under  his  constitution  the  office  of  /SovAevr^r, 
though  not  technically  an  itpx^  or  magistracy, 
was  confined  to  the  three  firf t  Solonian  classes ; 
that  of  archon  being  further  limited  to  the 
Pentacosiomodironi  or  first  class.  All  these 
restrictions  were  swept  away  by  the  law  of 
Aristides  about  477,  and  every  office  became 
open  to  every  citizen  (Grote,  iv.  32 ;  Schumann, 
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AwUq.  p.  339 ;  cf.  AacHOS).  The  senntors  thus 
appointed  were  required  to  submit  to  a  scrutiny 
or  SoKifioo^a,  in  which  they  gave  evidence  of 
being  genuine  citizens  (ytfieioi  4^  d/i^ocr),  of 
never  having  lost  their  dvic  rights  by  irtfi/a, 
and  also  of  being  above  30  years  of  age.  At  the 
casting  of  lots  two  persons  were  selected  for 
each  post,  the  second  as  a  reserve  man  in  case 
the  first  should  be  rejected  on  the  scrutiny :  to 
draw  the  second  lot  was  ^iriAaxe<^  (Harpocrat.). 
Af^er  passing  the  ZoKifxturia  they  took  an  oath  of 
oHice  (iptcos  0ou\9vtuc6sX  of  which  only  a  few 
phrases  have  been  preserved.  Among  these  are 
rh  fidhrurra  fiovK€v<r€tw  r^  8^m»  r^  *A0riyal»v 
([Demosth.]  c  Neaer.  p,  1346,  §  4 ;  cf.  Lys.  Or, 
31  (Philon),  §  1);  and  oM  Hint  'AOriyaivif 
o^94ra  (Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  p.  745,  §  144,  cf. 
§  147).  They  remained  in  office  for  a  year,  and 
sat  probably  every  day  except  on  some  religious 
festivals,  when  they  were  "discharged  from 
attendance"  (Jhrrmv  Kpovlmw  Ka\  Zih  ravr* 
iup^ifidinis  rTJs  fiwK^Sf  l>emosth.  op,  cit.  p.  708, 
§  26},  A  purely  secular  holiday  seems  to  have 
been  unknown.  Boeckh,  in  e^ttimating  the  pro- 
bable cost  of  the  senators'  pay  (juaOhs  fiovKtv 
ruths)  to  the  state,  assumes  about  300  sittings 
in  the  year  (P.  E.  p.  232).  This  payment  was 
at  the  rate  of  a  drachma  for  each  day  on  which 
they  sat.  The  date  of  its  introduction  has  been 
disputed,  but  it  may  safely  be  referred  to  the 
same  period  as  the  payment  of  the  popular 
assembly  and  the  dicasts,  i,e.  the  age  of  Pericles. 
During  their  sittings  they  wore  a  wreath  of 
myrtle,  which,  as  a  religious  emblem,  would 
have  to  be  laid  aside  when  blood  was  to  be  shed 
(il  fiovXii ,  .  .  ittpttKofidyTi  robs  irrtipdvovs  &W- 
icTCirc,  Lycurg.  c.  Lcocr.  §  122).  In  the  theatre, 
at  festivals,  and  in  the  public  assembly,  they 
had  a  place  of  honour  (irpocdpia),  and  for  their 
year  of  office  they  were  exempt  from  military 
service  (cf.  Ateleia).  If  a  senator  were  accused 
of  a  crime,  he  might  be  suspended  by  his 
colleagues  during  the  investigation.  The  ballot 
for  his  removal  was  called  iK<l>v\\o<popia,  be- 
cause the  voting  in  it  was  taken  with  leaves  of 
olive  instead  of  with  voting  tablets  or  pebbles. 
If  acquitted  on  the  trial,  he  was  reinstated ;  if 
convicted,  the  expulsion  was  not  only  made 
absolute,  but  the  senate  was  entitled,  and  in 
some  cases  expected,  to  inflict  punishment  on  its 
own  account  in  addition  to  that  awarded  by 
the  dicastery  (Harpocrat.  s.  v.  iKtpvXXtHpofnja'cu : 
Aeschin.  I'imarch,  §§  111,  112;  SchOmann, 
Assemblies^  p.  230,  Antiq.  p.  373).  At  the  end 
of  the  year  the  whole  body  had  to  pass  the 
examination  called  ttdwai^  at  once  an  audit  of 
accounts  and  an  inquiry  into  its  general  conduct 
in  office :  and  if  the  result  was  satisfactory,  the 
people  decreed  them  a  golden  crown  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  modem  **  vote  of  thanks :"  the 
crown,  which  was  of  no  great  value,  together 
with  the  decree,  being  then  preserved  in  a  shrine 
as  a  consecrated  offering.  The  laws  specified 
<^ertain  cases  in  which  the  crown  was  to  be 
refused ;  for  instance,  if  the  senate  had  failed  to 
insure  the  building  of  a  certain  number  of  new 
triremes.  The  speech  of  Demosthenes  of/ainst 
Androtion  is  a  ypa<ph  wcLpar6fiay  for  the  alleged 
illegal  bestowing  of  this  compliment  wheu  it 
had  not  been  earned;  Aeschines  {Ttmarch,  I.  c.) 
mentions  an  instance  in  which  it  was  actually 
refused. 


This  senate  of  500  was  divided  according  to 
tribes  into  ten  sections  of  fifty  each,  and  these 
served  in  an  order  of  succession,  detenninsd  by 
lot  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  members 
of  the  section  whose  turn  it  was  to  serve  were 
called  Prytanes  (wptndit^u),  i,e.  chiefs  or  pre- 
sidents, because  they  presided  both  in  the  senate 
and  the  assemblies ;  their  period  of  office  was 
called  a  Prytany  (irpvrayc/a),  and  lasted  in 
ordinary  years  35  or  36  days,  in  intercalated 
years  38  or  39.  These  years  consisting  of  354 
or  384  days  respectively  [Calendarium],  the 
four  extra  days  were  given  to  the  tribes  which 
drew  the  last  lots  (Schumann,  AssembtkSy  pp. 
xvi.,  ](xxiv.).  From  among  the  Pr3rtanes  sn 
Epistates  was  chosen,  also  by  lot,  every  day  to 
preside  as  a  chairman  in  the  senate  and  the 
assembly  of  the  people ;  during  his  day  of  office 
he  had  in  his  custody  the  keys  of  the  citadel, 
the  public  archives,  and  the  state  seal,  and  xns 
thus  for  twenty-four  hours  the  nominal  head  of 
the  government. 

The  attendance  of  the  fifty  Prytanes  at  each 
meeting  of  the  senate  was  compulsory,  that  of 
other  senators  voluntary ;  and  it  may  well  have 
been  that  young  men  who  aspired  to  the  career 
of  statesmen,  when  drawn  as    fiovK^vrai  (as 
happened   to  Demosthenes  more  than  once  in 
early  life),  took  every  opportunity  of  attending 
in  order  to  familiarise  themselves  with  public 
business.     It   was  provided,  however,  that  all 
the  tribes  should   at  least    be  represented  at 
every  meeting  of  the  senate ;  and  this  was  done 
by  the  institution  of  the  Prochdri  (irp<^8po<),  nine 
senatora  chosen  by  lot,  one  from  each  of  the  non- 
presiding  tribes,  at  the  commencement  of  each 
sitting,  under  the  direction  of  the  Epistates  of 
the  Prytanes.    The  office  of  the  ProcSdri  seems 
at  first  to  have  been  purely  ceremonial,  in  order 
to  give  an  air  of  completeness  to  the  working 
senate  as  chosen   from  all  the  ten  tribes  (cf 
Grotc,  iii.  118).     But  the  democratic  jealousy  of 
men  in  office,  which  at  Athens  showed  itself  in 
the  multiplication  of  checks  and  countercheeks, 
at  length  discovered  that  the  powers  of  a  single 
tribe,  prolonged  for  a  period  of  five  weeks  or 
more,  might  be  used  (limited  as  those  powers 
were)  for  the  purposes   of  a  clique;  and  the 
authority  of  the  Prytanes  and  their  Epistates 
was  further  restricted.     From  a  date  not  earlier 
than  the  archonship  of  Eucleides  (B.C  403),  but 
placed  by  Meier  with  great  probability  between 
the  years  378  and  369,  a  second  Epistates  was 
chosen  by   lot  from  among   the  Proedri,  and 
called  i'Kitrri.rns  rw  wpoi^pvrf  to  whom  the 
presidency  both  of  the  senate  and  the  assembly 
was  transferred,  leaving  to  the  former  Epistates 
only  the  chairmanship  of  the  Prytanes  and  the 
custody  of  the  keys  und  seals,  with  an  honorary 
precedence.     At  the  same  time  the  functions  of 
the  other  Proedri  seem  to  have  been  enlarged, 
so  that  they  were  in  some  way  the  "  assessors 
of  their  chief  (Benseler,  on  Demosth.  c.  Thnocr. 
p.  706,  §  21),--his  bureau,  as  Perrot  calls  them 
(£'ssai,  p.  40).    Some  writers  suppose  that  the 
nine  Proedri  were  now  first  instituted ;  but  it  is 
altogether  more  probable  that  they  were  coeval 
with  the  division  of  the  senate  into  Prjrtanies, 
and  that   their    attendance    had   always  been 
"necessary  to  constitute  a  valid  meeting,  and  *o 
ensure  a  constant  representation  of  the  collective 
people"  (Grote,  /.  c).     Without  pressing  too 
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fiu*  the  comparison  of  the  Koman  constitutional 

forms,  we  may  point  to  the  thirty  Curies  which 

continued  to  be  represented,  if  it  were  only  by 

lictors,  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  republic. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  functions  of  the 

Proedri  and  Epistatae  is  a  comparatively  recent 

discovery,  which   has  only  gnidually   won   its 

way  to  general  acceptance ;  and  the  traditional 

account,  still  to  be  found  in  works  of  great 

authority,  must  here  be  noticed.     According  to 

thi^  ten  Proedri  at  a  time  were  chosen  from  the 

Prytanes  for  seven  days,  and  from  among  them 

the  Epistates ;  so  that  there  were  two  bodies  of 

Proedri,  each  with  its  own  Epistates,  one  of  ten 

from  the  presiding  tribe,  another  of  nine  from 

the  non-presiding.    This  view  may  be  read  in 

most  histories  of  Greece,  as  well  as  in  the  older 

works  on  antiquities,  and  was  taught  by  Meier 

and  Schdmann  in  their  earlier  writings,  and  by 

K.  F.   Hermann  in  the  early  editions  of  his 

^OBtscUUrthSmer,    But  in  reality,  besides  being 

cumbrous  to  a  degree  of  improbability,  it  has 

very  slight  authority  in  ancient  writers,  the 

Drifldpal  being  the  Scholiast  on  Aeschines  (^Ctes. 

^  39)  and  the  author  of  the  Second  Argument 

to  Demosthenes  against  AndrcUon  (not  Libanius, 

but  a  later  and  inferior  grammarian) ;  and  the 

three  eminent  scholars  iust  named  all  lived  to 

oont»ct    their    published    opinions.     The    first 

anproach   to  a  juster  criticism  was  made  by 

if.    F.    Hermann    himself,    in    an    anonymous 

pamphlet  entitled  Fpicrins  quaestknit  de  Proe- 

dris  apud  AthetUenses,  Gdttingen,  1843 ;  he  was 

followed  by  Westermann  ap.  Pauly,  vi  s.  v. 

Senatus,   1852^  and  by  Meier,  in  a  tract   de 

£pistaii8  ^^A^vuifnsi&tis  prefixed  to  the  summer 

programme  of  lectures  at  Halle,  1855.    To  these 

may  be  added,  in  proof  of  the  unanimity  with 

which  the  correction  has  been  accepted  by  recent 

scholars,    Schttmann    (Aatiq,   p.  377),    Perrot 

iEssai  8ur  U  Droit  Public  d'Athenes,  1869),  and 

Caillemer  (ap,  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  s.  v.  BouU). 

The  dear  and  concise  statement  of  Pollux  (viii. 

^)  may  be  cited  as  very  much  to  the  point: 

^wdymffor^  oZros  (ie.  6  ifturrdTris  r&y  vpvro- 
witnf)  i^  iicdirr^s  ^X^s  Tp6^Jipor  €va  icKripoT, 
ItSrw  T^  irpvnoftwwratf  &^ic(r.  Nor  do  Harpo> 
oration,  Soidaa,  or  any  of  the  better  grammarians 
know  anything  of  a  double  set  of  Proedri,  though 
aome,  including  Pollux  himself,  recognise  only 
one  Epistates.  In  the  confusion  between  the 
two  officers,  each  bearing  the  name  of  Epistates, 
we  have,  as  the  present  writer  has  pointed  out 
elsewhere,  the  probable  origin  of  the  mistake : 
'^  It  is  easy  to  see  that  when  the  4jtt<rriTns  rUr 
mpo4Zpmv  (Aeschin.  Ctes.  §  39)  had  become  con- 
fused with  the  dwurrdrris  tw  irpvrai^4»v  or 
£pbtate8  properly  so  calleid,  the  result  would  be 
^1)  the  notion  of  10  proedri  as  a  subdivision  of 
the  50  prytanes;  (2)  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  proedri  must  be  distinct  from  the 
prytanes,  as  representing  the  other  nine  (non- 
presiding)  tribes,  the  further  notion  that  there 
were  two  distinct  sets  of  proedri'*  (Note  on 
Demosth.  c.  Itmocr,  p.  706,  §  21). 

Other  officers  of  the  senate  were  the  secre- 
ttuies  (ypofifioTiis),  of  whom  there  were  several. 
We  find,  in  the  first  place,  one  who  was  appointed 
£oT  each  prytany  by  lot  from  among  the 
Prytanes,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  all 
the  acts  passad  by  the  senate :  this  is  the  ypofi- 
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fiar§hs  6  irarcb  wpvraiftiay,  and  the  one  whose 
name  was  prefixed  to  decrees  in  the  formula  6 
8ci>a  iypofifidrtvt  [Eoclesia].  A  second  secre- 
tary was  elected  by  the  senate  itself  on  a  show 
of  hands,  and  apparently  not  for  a  single  prytany 
only,  but  for  the  whole  year :  he  is  called  in 
inscriptions  ypofjifiarths  r&v  $w\%vr&Vy  and  by 
Pollux  trtpot  iwi  robs  9'6/iovs  iirh  rris  fiovKrjs 
X^iporopo^fut^i.  Among  his  functions  Schumann 
reckons  the  custody  of  the  public  archives 
{Antiq,  p.  378);  but  Pollux  expressly  assigns 
them  to  tlie  first  secretary,  and  is  followed  by 
Boeckh  (P.  E.  p.  186).  The  third  secreUry  was 
elected  by  the  people,  and  called  ypafifuer%hs 
T^j  ir^A€«t  (Thucyd.  rii.  10)  or  t^j  fiovKrit  ircd 
rov  i-fifiw  (Inscrr.) ;  his  chief  duty  was  to  read 
out  documents  both  in  the  sennte  and  in  the 
popular  assembly.  There  were  also  under- 
secretaries (Jncoypafifuer^ii),  concerning  whom  no 
trustworthy  details  have  come  down  to  us.  Of 
more  importance  was  the  hvriypa^ths  r%s 
fiovK%s,  one  of  the  two  controllers  of  accounts 
who  were  great  public  officers,  and  described 
under  Aktiqraphbis  (Pollux,  viii.  98 ;  Boeckh, 
P.  E.  p.  186  ;  SchOmann,  Aii^,  p.  378). 

We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  duties  of  the 
senate  as  a  body.  It  is  observed  under  Arbio- 
PAOUS  that  the  chief  object  of  Solon  in  re- 
modelling the  senate  and  the  Areiopagus  was  to 
control  the  democratical  powers  of  the  state. 
For  this  purpose  he  ordained  that  the  senate 
should  discuss  and  vote  upon  all  matters  before 
they  were  submitted  to  the  assembly,  so  that 
nothing  could  be  laid  before  the  people  on  which 
the  senate  had  not  come  to  a  previous  decision. 
This  decision,  or  bill,  was  called  Probouiettma 
{wpofio6\€VfAa} ;  and  if  the  assembly  had  been 
obliged  either  to  acquiesce  in  any  such  proposi- 
tion, or  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  senate  to 
their  modification  of  it,  the  assembly  and  the 
senate  would  then  have  been  almost  equal 
powers  in  the  state.  But  besides  the  option  of 
adopting  or  rejecting  a  Probouleuma,  the  people 
possessed  and  exercised  the  power  of  coming  to  a 
decision  completely  different  from  the  will  of  the 
senate.  Every  one  possessing  the  right  to  speak 
(6  fiovK6fifyos,  ots  $\t(rri)  had  also  the  right  of 
proposing  motions  [EoclesiaI  The  motion 
might  be  an  amendment  to  the  Probouleuma, 
involving  an  extension  or  modification  of  it,  and 
not  merely  a  simple  negative.  Legally,  how- 
ever, a  motion  could  be  made  only  about  such 
matters  as  had  previously  been  dealt  with  in  the 
senate  and  had  formed  the  subject  of  a  Probou- 
leuma. As  regards  other  matters  the  motion 
could  consist  only  in  a  demand  to  the  senate  to 
discuss  these,  and  draw  up  a  Probouleuma  rela- 
tive to  them,  which  was  then  to  be  laid  before 
the  assembly.  It  is  clear,  however,,  that  this 
restriction  was  sometimes  dispensed  with  in 
practice,  and  that  ivpo/So^Xcvro,  or  matters  not 
previously  referred  to  the  senate,  were  not 
imfreqnently  put  to  the  vote ;  especially  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  compliment  to  the  senate 
itself,  the  obtaining  of  its  consent  must  have 
been  a  mere  form  (Demosth.  c.  Androt.  pp.  594-5, 

SS  5.  6)- 

If  a  private  person  had  anything  to  bring 

before  the  public,  it  was  first  necessary  for  the 

party  to  obtain,  by  written  petition,  the  privilege 

of  access  to  the  senate  (rpotroZop  ypd^affBai)  and 

leave  to  propose  his  motion ;  and  if  the  measure 
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met  with  their  approbation,  he  could  then 
submit  it  to  the  assembly  (I>emosth.  c.  Tlmocr. 
p.  715,  $  48;  Isocr.  Arm^.  §§  16,  84).  Pro- 
posals of  this  kind,  which  had  the  sanction  of 
the  senate,  were  also  called  wpofi^vKf^fiaroj  and 
frequently  related  to  the  conferring  of  some 
particular  honour  or  privilege  upon  an  indi- 
vidual. Thus  the  proposal  of  Ctesiphon  for 
crowning  Demosthenes  is  so  styled,  as  also  that 
of  Aristocrates  for  conferring  extraordinary 
privileges  on  Charidemus,  an  Athenian  com- 
mander in  Thrace.  Any  measure  of  thu  sort, 
which  was  thus  approved  of  by  the  senate,  was 
then  submitted  to  the  people,  and  by  them 
simply  adopted  or  rejected  ;  and  **  it  is  in  these 
and  similar  cases,  that  the  statement  of  the 
gramnuuians  is  true,  that  no  law  or  measure 
could  be  presented  for  ratification  by  the  people 
without  the  previous  approbation  of  the  senate, 
by  which  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  decree  passed 
by  that  body  "  (Schtfmann,  Astembliegy  p.  98). 

When  a  Probouleuma  came  before  the  people 
it  was  read  out  by  the  ypofifuerths  (the  third  of 
those  mentioned  abore)^  and  the  preliminary 
question  was  then  put,  whether  the  people 
agreed  with  it  or  desired  to  have  the  matter 
subjected  to  further  discussion.  The  show  of 
hands  on  this  previous  question  was  called 
wpox*ipoToyia  (Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  p.  703,  §  11). 
The  subsequent  stages  of  the  discussion,  and  the 
forms  in  which  the  decrees  (i|n}^^<r/utra)  of  the 
people  were  drawn  up  at  different  times,  are 
described  under  Eoclesia.  The  wpo$ouKt(fficera 
could  only  be  brought  before  the  popular  assem- 
bly by  the  same  senate  that  had  drawn  them 
np;  their  validity  expired  with  its  year  of 
office.  Hence  when  the  matters  to  which  they 
related  could  not  be  suffered  to  drop,  a  fresh 
beginning  before  the  next  year*s  senate  and  a 
new  Tpo0o6Ktvfia  became  requisite.  Other 
resolutions  {^fiffftarst)  of  the  senate  which  did 
not  belong  to  the  class  of  TpofiovKt^futra,  but 
had  reference  to  public  business  within  tho 
competence  of  its  administrative  powers,  and 
mostly  requiring  to  be  carried  out  at  once,  in 
like  manner  became  invalid  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  unless  re-enacted  by  the  incoming  senate. 
(Demosth.  c.  Aristocr,  p.  651,  §  92;  Schdmann, 
Antiq.  p.  375). 

The  political  powers  of  the  senate  were 
strictly  limited.  In  the  more  important  mat- 
ters, and  especially  in  foreign  affairs,  it  had  the 
right  of  initiating  a  policy,  but  not  of  finally 
deciding  on  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Since, 
however,  the  senators  were  convened  by  the 
Prytanes  eveir  day,  except  on  festivals  or 
&^ffToi^fi^pa< (Pollux,  viii.  95)«  it  is  obvious  that 
they  would  be  fit  recipients  of  any  intelligence 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  it  is 
admitted  that  they  had  the  right  of  proposing 
any  measure  to  meet  the  emergency ;  for  exam- 
ple, we  find  that  Demosthenes  gives  them  an 
account  of  the  conduct  of  Aeschines  and  him- 
self, when  sent  out  as  ambassadors  to  Philip,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  propose  a  bill  to  the 
people  (Demosth.  Fals.  Leg,  p.  346,  §  17  =  19). 
Again,  when  Philip  seized  on  Elateia  (b.c.  338), 
the  senate  was  immediately  called  together  by 
the  Prytanes  to  determine  what  was  best  to  be 
done  (Demosth,  de  Cor.  p.  284,  §  169).  But, 
besides  possessing  the  initiatory  power  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  the  senate  was  sometimes  de- 
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legated  by  the  people  to  determine  absolutely 
alx»ut  particular  matters,  without  reference  to 
the  assembly.  Thus  we  are  told  (Demosth.  iW«. 
Leg,  p.  389,  §  154=170)  that  the  people  gave 
the  senate  power  to  decide  about  sending  am- 
bassadors to  Philip ;  and  Andocides  {de  Myit, 
§  15)  informs  us  that  the  senate  was  inrested 
with  absolute  authority  {^y  yhp  aini»Kpd'rmp)io 
investigate  the  outrages  committed  upsn  the 
statues  of  Hermes,  previously  to  the  sailing  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition. 

But  in  some  departments  of  state,  especially 
the  financial,  naval,   and  military,  the  lenatt 
was  entrusted  with  large  administrative  powers. 
The  farming  of  the  public  revenues,  the  receipt 
of  tenders  for  public  works,  the  sale  of  confis- 
cated properties  and  the  like  were  carriei  out 
by  the  wMXnra^  [Poletae]  under  the  superin- 
tendence and  subject  to  the  ratification  tf  the 
senate.    The  fkrmers  of  the  taxes  (tcXwmuV  the 
lessees  of  the  leasable  revenues,  ue.  public  lands 
and  especially  mines  (pi  fuvBwfitpoi,  Demoith.  c. 
Timocr.  §§  40,  59X  the  tax-collectors  (iKXrytit, 
4K\4yoyr€s)f  and  the  sureties  which  all  these 
classes  of  persons  were  required  to  furnish  (of 
^TTv^ftcKot,  ol  roirw  ^ttvittcJ,  Demosth.  K.  cc.} 
might  all  be  imprisoned  if  their  payments  were 
in  arrear,  or  even  as  a  precaution  if  default  was 
to  be  feared;  and  this  discretionary  powtr  is 
assigned  to  the  senate  by  SchiSmann  (AnHq.  pp> 
372,  451)  and  Boeckh  (P.  E.  pp.  338,  340), 
though  some  passages  of  Demosthenes  rather 
imply   that  it   was   vested   in   the  law-coart» 
(c.  Timocr.  p.  700,  §  2,  and  elsewhere).    In  th« 
presence  and  under  the  control  of  the  senate, 
the  iiwoidicTai  [Apodectae]  made  their  pa}'- 
ments   into  the  different  treasuries;  the  trea- 
surers of  the  Acropolis  (rafdai  riis  6cov)  and  of 
other  temples  received  from  tlwtr  predeccsssrs 
and  delivered  to  their  successors,  according  t<» 
an  inventory,  the  money  and  valuables  under 
their  protection.      **The  senate  arranged  also 
the  application  of  the  public  money,  even  in 
trifling  matters,  such  as  the  salary  of  the  poets; 
the  superintendence  of  the  cavalry  paid  by  the 
state,    and    the    examination    of    the    infirm 
(Mroroi)  supported  by  the  state,  are  particu- 
larly mentioned  among  its  duties ;  the  public 
debts  were  also  paid  under  its  direction.    From 
this  enumeration  we  are  justified  in  inferring 
that  all  questions  of  finance  were  confided  to  its 
supreme  regulation"  (Roeckh,  P.  £.  p.  154). 
Another  very  important  duty  of  the  senators 
was  to  take   en  re   that   a   certain  number  of 
triremes  was  built  every  year  (Demosth.  c.  An^ 
drot.  §§  8,  17,  &c.).     To  meet  specirJ  expenses 
connected  with  the  dignity  of  the  senate,  as  for 
instance  the  sacrifices  offered  on  behalf  of  its 
deliberations,  it  had  a  special  treasury  under  a 
treasurer  chosen  by  the  Prytanes  from  their  owi 
number.    The  raiiiets  tAp  rpiriponoim^  is  men- 
tioned by   Demosthenes  (pp.  cit  §  17)  as  an 
officer  for  whom  the  senate  was  responsible ;  but 
the  exact  mode  of  hb  appointment  is  nowhere 
stated.      In  general  the  fleet  and  all  matters 
relating  to  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens  were 
under  the  special  control  of  the  senate.    It  wa* 
bound  to  see  that  there  was  no  want  of  the 
necessary  stores,  and  in  time  of  war  to  lend  its 
aid  in  rapidlv  fitting  out  the  ships;  while  it 
stimulated   the  xeal  of  the  trierarchs  by  the 
prospect  of  a  reward,  the  trierarchic  crowa 
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(Sdi5iiuuin,  Anliq.  p.  375 ;  Boeckh,  SeeurkuKde, 
pp.  59,  63;  Dem.  de  Cor.  Trierarch.  passim; 
cf.  Epimeletae,  No.  5).  The  cavalry,  again, 
nrhich  was  kept  embodied,  and  wat  exercised 
dnriog  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  was  under  its 
special  superrision.  It  was  bound  to  inspect 
these  troops  from  time  to  time,  and  to  provide 
for  their  paj,  called  Kardnrrmau  (Boeckh,  P.  E, 
p.  250 ;  hjs.  pro  MarUUh,  [(/r.  16],  §§  6,  7 ; 
H&rpocrat.,  Suid.,  l*hot.,  s,  e.  icorciarmris). 
Finallj,  in  raising  levies  of  men  for  war,  a 
process  undertaken  in  each  deme  independently, 
the  senators  might  be  ordered  by  decree  of  the 
people  to  assist  the  demarchs  in  making  out 
the  itaerd\oyoi  or  lists  for  service  (Demosth.  c 
Foiyd.  p.  1208,  §  6> 

The  senate  had  aLo  its  judicial  functions,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  to  receive  cliray- 
y*X,iaij  or  informations  of  extraordinary  crimes 
for  which  there  was  no  special  law  provided 
[Eisangelia].  The  senate  in  such  cases  either 
decided  themselves  or  referred  the  case  to  a 
dicastery,  especially  if  they  thought  it  required 
a  higher  penalty  than  it  was  competent  for  them 
to  impose,  viz.  a  fine  of  500  drachmas  (Dem.  c. 
fnvy.  et  Mnes.^  p.  1152,  §  43>  It  was  also 
their  duty  to  decide  on  the  qualification  of 
magistrates,  and  the  character  of  members  of 
thcu'  own  body ;  the  nine  archons,  in  particular, 
being  subjected  to  a  double  Zot^uuria  and 
cMvMu,  one  from  the  senate  and  the  other  from 
the  law-courts.  In  all  these  matters  the  senate, 
as  the  executive  body,  was  itself  responsible 
(foc^^vros)  to  the  Demos  or  sovereign  people. 

The  meetings  of  the  senate  were,  as  we  learn 
from  various  passages  of  the  Attio  orators,  open 
to  strangers ;  thus  Demosthenes  (de  Fals.  Leg. 
p.  346,  $  17  =  19)  says  that  the  senate-house 
was,  on  a  particular  occasion,  full  of  strangers 
(pus^rhp  ^v  iZutrAv):  in  Aeschines  (c  Clcs. 
§  125)  we  read  of  a  motion  **'  that  strangers  do 
withdraw  "  (jterturrri<rdu€yos  robs  <8m^m).  To 
enforce  these  regulations  they  had  at  their  dis- 
posal the  services  of  the  policemen,  the  so-called 
2«^#Bi  or  ro^^oi,  who  were  under  the  orders  of 
the  Prytanes  [Demosii].  On  some  occasions 
private  persons  were  invited  by  a  special  decree 
to  come  forward  and  give  advice  to  the  senate. 
Hie  senate-house,  situated  in  the  Agora,  was 
called  0ov\tvr^ptoiff  and  contained  two  chapels 
(£cp&),  one  of  Zths  fiovkeuosj  another  of  'A0^va 
fiovXaiOf  in  which  it  was  customary  for  the 
aenators  to  ofier  up  certain  prayers  before  pro- 
ceeding to  business  (Antiph.  de  Choreut.  §  45). 
We  raid  also  of  'Ecria  /3ovXa(a,  whose  altar 
stood  in  the  senate-house  (Harpocrat.  s.  v. 
0o»\aid)j  and  "Aprsfiis  fiovXaia  {C.  /.  0.  112, 
8 ;  113, 15)  as  among  the  gods  thus  invoked.  A 
signal,  probably  a  Bag,  was  hoisted  over  the 
fitvXsyriipunf  except  on  the  few  holidays;  and 
when  the  sitting  was  about  to  begin,  the  mem- 
bers were  summoned  to  enter  by  a  herald :  the 
£ag  was  then  struck  (Andoc.  de  Myst.  §  36). 
The  right  to  receive  the  drachma  for  attendance, 
already  mentioned,  was  checked  by  a  ticket 
(^^fifioXov^  consisting  of  a  small  piece  of 
stamped  lead,  such  as  was  also  used  at  the 
theatres,  given  to  each  senator  on  his  entrance. 
Several  varieties  of  these  tickets  are  preserved 
in  museums:  the  bouleutic  are  identified  by  the 
legend  BOAH,  Le.  /9ovX^,  or  M,  ue.  0ov\ii  r&y 
w^vrsmoffi^Vy  and  have  been  described  in  two 
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recent  monographs  (Duroont,  de  plumbcis  apnd 
Oraeoos  tesseris^  1870;  Benndorff,  Beitr&ge  xur 
Kenntniss  des  Attischen  Theaters^  1875,  p.  62). 
It  b  tolerably  certain  that  late  comers,  after  the 
flag  was  struck,  lost  their  drachma  for  the  day : 
Schttmann  also  thinks  (Antiq.  p.  378)  that  they 
forfeited  their  seat;  but  against  this  is  the 
curious  provision  of  the  oath,  quoted  by  Schu- 
mann himself,  that  they  would  keep  the  plac« 
assigned  them  by  lot  (ivatftdf lofoi  iv  r^  ypdn/utri 
f  &r  AdxANTi,  Philochorus  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph. 
Piut.  973;  ascribed  to  the  year  B.C.  410,  the 
archonship  of  Glaucippus). 

The  Prytanes  also  had  a  building  to  hold  their 
meetings  in,  sometimes  called  the  prytaneum 
(wpvTayuoy%  but  more  usually  96\os,  the 
**Dome"  or  "Rotunda,"  from  iU  shape.  This 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more  andent 
prytaneum  proper  [Prytaneion],  It  wns 
situated  near  the  senate-house,  so  that  the  Pry- 
tanes could  without  inconvenience  betake  them- 
selves from  it  to  the  full  meetings  of  the  senate. 
Before  and  after  these  meetings,  however,  they 
were  present  in  the  96Kot  for  the  whole  day, 
and  also  took  their  meals  there,  at  a  common 
table  and  at  the  public  expense,  with  some  other 
public  officers,  and  with  the  privileged  persons 
called  &c<<riToi  (Dem.  de  F.  L.  p.  419,  §  249  = 
279;  p.  442,  §314=361).  Thucydides  tells  us 
(ii.  15)  that  before  the  time  of  Theseus  every 
Attic  city  had  its  fiov\wr4ipwy  and  TpvrayfTor : 
but  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  in 
pre-historic  Attica  there  were  other  ^'dties** 
besides  Athens ;  in  hU  time  the  possession  of  a 
fiovKtvr^piov  and  a  Tpvraifuow  had  become  essen- 
tial to  the  Greek  idea  of  a  it6Ki5. 

The  number  of  tribes  at  Athens  did  not 
always  remain  at  ten ;  an  alteration  took  place 
in  B.C.  306,  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had 
liberated  the  city  from  the  usurpation  of  Gas- 
Sander.  Two  were  then  added,  and  called 
Demetrias  and  Antigonis,  in  honour  of  Demetrius 
and  his  father:  later  sycophancy  changed  the 
names  to  Ptolemais  and  Attalis,  in  compliment 
to  kings  of  Egypt  and  Pergamus.  The  senate 
was  now  increased  to  600  members,  and  the 
prytanies  shortened  accordingly ;  but  when  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian  a  thirteenth  tribe  was 
added,  the  number  of  senators  was  again  reduced 
to  500.  The  Athenians  kept  up  the  show  of 
their  former  institutions  down  to  the  latest 
times  of  the  Roman  empire;  cf.  Arghon. 
(Schdmann,  Assemblies^  1819,  passim;  Antiq-. 
Juris  PtMici  Graccontm,  1838,  pp.  210-218; 
Antiquitiesj  iing.  Tr.,  1880  (vol.  i.),  pp.  371-379. ; 
Hermann,  Staatsalterth.,  §§  125-127;  Perrot, 
Essai  sur  le  Droit  Public  d'Ath^ws,  1869,  pp. 
10-36 ;  Westermann  ap.  Pauly,  s.  v.  Senaius  ; 
Caillemer  ap.  D.  and  S.)        [R.  W.]    [W.  W.] 

BOULEU'SEOS^  GRAPHfi  OauA€^<r««y 
ypcuf>if)y  an  impeachment  for  conspiracy.  BovAcv- 
atws,  being  in  this  case  the  abbreviated  form  of 
iirt$ov\t6<r§mSt  is  the  name  of  two  widely 
different  actions  at  Attic  law.  I.  The  first  was 
the  accusation  of  conspiracy  against  life,  and 
might  be  instituted  by  the  person  thereby 
attacked,  if  competent  to  bring  an  action;  if 
otherwise,  by  his  or  her  legal  patron  {icvpios). 
In  cose  of  the  plot  having  succeeded,  the  de- 
ceased might  be  represented  in  the  prosecution 
by  near  kinsmen  (of  iyrhs  i»t^i6Trrros),  or,  if 
they  were  incompetent,  by  the  ic^pios,  as  above 
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mentioned  (Att.  Proc,  p.  164,  with  Lipsias*  note 
in  the  new  ed.)>  The  criminality  of  the  accused 
was  independent  of  the  result  of  the  conspiracy 
(Harpocrat.),  and  the  penalty,  upon  conriction, 
was  the  same  as  that  incurred  by  the  actual 
murderers  (Antiph.  Tetral.  iii.  2,  §  5;  Andoc.de 
Myst.  §  94).  Capital  punishment  was,  however, 
not  inflicted  unless  death  followed ;  in  the  case 
of  attempted  murder,  the  penalty  for  $ov\tv<ris 
was  the  same  as  that  for  Tpaiufia  4k  irpowoieUj 
outlawry  and  confiscation.  (See  references  under 
Traumatos  ek  Pronoias  Graphe.)  The  pre- 
sidency of  the  court  upon  a  trial  of  this  kind, 
as  in  most  8/itcu  ^vucciL,  belonged  to  the  king 
archon  {Att  Proc.  p.  312);  and  the  court  itself 
was  composed  of  the  Ephetae,  sitting  in  the 
Palladium,  according  to  Isaeus  and  Aristotle,  as 
cited  by  Harpocration,  who,  however,  also  men- 
tions that  the  Areiopagus  is  stated  by  Deinarchus 
to  have  been  the  proper  tribunal.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  in  recent  times  to 
reconcile  these  statements.  SchOmann  conjec- 
tures that,  if  death  ensued,  the  Areiopagus  was 
the  proper  authority ;  in  other  cases  the  Palla* 
dium  {Antiq,  i.  469  n.,  £.  T.).  Sauppe  suggests, 
as  the  ground  of  distinction,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  premeditation  {Orat,  Ati.  ii.  235). 
Whether  fiovKwo'is  could  exist  without  wp69foia 
is  a  rather  subtle  question  of  Athenian  law, 
which  is  usually  marked  by  the  absence  of  such 
refinements.  In  the  speech  of  Antiphon  On  the 
Choreutei  the  prosecution  contend  that  there 
has  been  0o^\€wrts  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 
<§  16),  while  they  admit  that  there  has  been  no 
irp69ota  (§  19) ;  but  Prof.  Jebb  has  rightly 
pointed  out  that  this  is  not  the  technical 
0o6\twris  (=  iwifioi\€v<ris)  of  Harpocration's 
fiovXt^ffwt  ypa4^  (Jebb,  Att.  Or.  i.62  n.).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Caillemer  (in  Daremberg 
and  Saglio)  hss  justly  concluded  with  Isaeus 
and  Aristotle  that  all  cases  of  fio^Xtvais  were 
tried  before  the  Ephetae  in  the  Palladium ;  and 
Harpocration,  as  he  suggests,  may  have  mistaken 
the  meaning  of  Deinarchus.  To  this  it  may  be 
added  that  the  locus  dassicus  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Areiopagus  in  cases  of  homicide,  Demoeth. 
c  Aristocr,  pp.  641-3,  §§  65-70,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  fioixfwrii.  The  latest  writer  on  the 
subject,  Lipsius  (on  Att.  Process^  n.  534),  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  have  shaken  this  conclusion. 
IL  The  other  action  iSovAcv<rc«s  was  available 
when  a  person  found  himself  wrongfully  in- 
scribed as  a  state  debtor,  against  the  person  who 
had  so  inscribed  him  (Srov  4yY€ypafifi4pos  &s 
iip9l\«tp  r^  9iifio<r(^  a/brhs  Zucdariral  ri¥i  ^s  ob 
Zucaivs  abrhy  iyytypoj^irif  Harpocrat.).  It  was 
thus  closely  akin  to  the  ^^rffpaipiis  ypeup^. 
The  two  are  not  clearly  distinguished  by  the 
grammarians :  and  Pollux  even  alleges  (viii.  43) 
that  the  two  ypat^  were  applicable  to  the 
same  offence.  On  this  point  the  explanation  of 
Boeckh  is  now  generally  accepted.  Whoever 
falsely  declared  that  another  had  been  regis- 
tered was  liable  to  the  action  for  false  registra- 
tion Q^fvZtyypai^s  ypcKp^i^  or,  in  Suidas, 
i^€v9iyypai^s  iUtf),  whether  the  plaintiff  owed 
nothing,  or  less  than  the  sum  stated  in  the 
register.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  had 
been  a  state  debtor  had  paid  all  that  was  due, 
but  his  name  was  not  erased,  or  having  been 
erased  was  re-entered,  the  action  for  conspiracy 
(/3ovAc^€«9)  applied.      In  both   cases,  if  the 
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plaintiff  was  successful,  his  name  was  erased,  and 
the  defendant  became  indebted  to  the  state  for 
an  equal  sum  (Boeckh,  P.  E.  p.  390,  quoting 
for  the  substitution  of  the  defendant's  name  the 
Demosthenic  c.  Aristog.  i.  p.  792,  §  73>  The 
vngue  language  of  the  grammarian  (pucdrnral 
rtvi)  leaves  a  further  question,  against  what 
class  of  persons  these  two  actions  would  lie. 
Meier  suggests  that  a  magistrate  who  had  so 
offended  would  probably  be  proceeded  against  at 
the  cf^rtu  or  iwixttporoylof  the  two  occasions 
on  which  the  public  conduct  of  magistrates  was 
examined;  so  that  generally  the  defendant  in 
this  action  would  be  a  private  citizen  who  had 
directed  such  an  insertion  at  hu  own  peril  {Att, 
Process,  p.  339).  The  conclusion  of  Muller  (in 
Pauly)  and  Caillemer  (in  D.  and  S.)  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  practice  of  the 
Athenians:  that  these  actions  lay  only  against 
the  public  treasurer;  that  he  was  responsible 
for  the  entries  he  made  on  information  from 
others ;  that  if  cast  in  a  suit  of  this  description, 
he  would  have  to  seek  his  remedy  by  S/nr 
$\dfivis  or  }^wio/tapTvpi&p  against  those  who 
had  misled  him.  Another  doubtful  point  is, 
whether  the  disfranchisement  (jkrtftia)  of  the 
plaintiff  as  a  state  debtor  was  in  abeyance  while 
this  action  was  pending.  In  two  passages  of 
the  speech  just  referred  to,  it  is  first  stated  as  a 
fact  (c.  Aristog.  i.  p.  778,  |  28),  and  then 
argued  as  a  point  of  law  (ib.  pp.  791-2,  §§  71-73) 
that  it  was  not.  Boeckh  suggests  (note  in  Att. 
Process,  p.  340)  that  there  was  probably  ^€ia 
for  the  complainant,  as  otherwise  the  law  would 
sophistical ly  shut  a  man's  mouth  while  re- 
quiring him  to  prove  his  innocence.  He  may, 
however,  if  still  irifios,  have  been  allowed  to 
plead  his  cause  through  an  advocate  (ffvrkyopos). 
Both  ypa^aij  fiovXtwrtws  and  ^^evSr/Tpa^'i 
were  brought  before  the  Thesmothetae. 

[J.  S.  M.]  [W.W.] 
BOULEUTETIION.  [Boui^.] 
BBAGAE  (&va(vp(9cs,  0^Acucoi),  troirsers, 
pantaloons.  These,  as  well  as  various  other 
articles  of  armour  and  of  dress  [Acinaces, 
Arcus,  Armilla],  were  common  to  all  the  nations 
which  encircled  the  Greek  and  Koman  popo- 
lation,  extending  from  the  Indian  to  the  Atlantie 
ocean.  Hence  Aristagoras,  king  of  Hiletns,  in 
his  interview  with  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
described  the  attire  of  the  barbarians  in  these 
terms:  "They  carry  bows  and  a  short  spear, 
and  go  to  battle  in  trowsers  and  with  hats  upon 
their  heads."  (Herod,  v.  49.)  Hence  also  the 
phrase  BracaUmUitis  arcus,  signifying  that  those 
who  wore  trowsers  were  in  general  armed  with 
the  bow.  (Propert.  iii.  3, 17.  Cf.  Eur.  Q^.l82; 
Cic.  Fam.  ix.  15,  2,  in  Pis.  23,  §  53 ;  Verg.  AetL 
xi.  777;  Ov.  l^t  iv.  6,  47,  v.  7,  49,  10,34; 
Juv.  viii.  254.)  In  particular,  we  are  informed 
of  the  use  of  trowsers  or  pantaloons  among  the 
following  nations : — ^The  Medes  and  Persians ;  the 
Parthians ;  the  Phrygians ;  the  Sacae ;  the  Sar- 
matae ;  the  Dacians  and  Qetae ;  the  Teutones ; 
the  Belgae ;  the  Britons ;  and  the  Gauls. 

The  Latin  word  bracae  of  Celtic  oriein  is  con- 
nected with  the  Scottish  "  breeks  "  and  the  Eng- 
lish "breeches."  Corresponding  terms  are  nsed 
in  aU  the  Northern  languages.  Also  the  Cossack 
and  Persian  trowsers  of  the  present  day  difler 
in  no  material  respect  from  those  which  were 
anciently  worn  in  the  same  countries.    In  ancient 
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'e  fim]  the  aboTs-meDtioDed  ptopls 
ctiiuUotlj  exhibited  in  trow»n,  thna  cWrly 
dUtingnishing  them  from  Gre«k>  and  Romans. 
An  emnple  ii  wra  in  th«  nnnsicd  group  of 


Trowi*™  were  principallj  woollen;  bat  Aga- 
thiaa   sUtM  {Hiit.  ii.  5)  that  in  lEnrope   tbej- 
WBTB  alio  mida  of  linen  and  of  laather ;  probabl; 
the  Aiiatici  madg  them  of 
cotton  a 


th.v 


broidered  (ptctoe,  Val.  Fl. 
ri.  S27)  u  in  tbo  figure  of 
the  Penian  prince  aboTe, 
jr  striped  (vir^tae,  Pro- 
pert,  ir.  II,  43)  and  orna- 
mented  with  a  woof  of 
rarious  coloQn  («o.ic(*oi, 
Xea.  Anah.  i.  6,  §8;  F.nr. 
The  Greek!  leein 
to  have  worn  them. 
In  the  neit  century,  bow- 
',  they  gradually  o 


they  would  appear  m 


bat 


BncM  won  br  Sumatluu.    (Colnn 


ofTrt^ui.) 


Sarnutians,  taken  TrDia  the  Colutno  of  Trajan, 
wearing  the  looM  trowiera  (bracae  laxat')  which 
the  Greeks  called  BOKanai,  and  another  eisniple 
is  (tiven  of  a  Scythian  nnder  Abcub,  p.  170  b. 
The  tighter  farm  </(  iira(vflitt  is  eiempIjRed 
'd  the  a: 


braeae^    aod    not    i 


Persian  prince 
at  the  battle 
of  Iseus,  from 


barian      g  a  r- 

sce  the  Roman 
Btxov  worn  b^  Pen-lsri  prince.        aoldiera        and 
(UdhIg  fonsd  iiIMni*lL)  officersengaged 

in  the  wan  on 
tfae  Dmnba  represented  on  the  Column  of  Trajan 
■a  wearing  short  bracae.  In  the  cut  given  ia 
tha  neit  coltima,  they  are  inpported  by  a  lash 
ronod  the  waist.  In  the  reliefi  on  Conitaatine's 
arcb  which  date  from  that  emperor'i  own  times, 
ire  see  the  Roman  soldiers  wearing  trowaers 
exactly  like  those  of  the  Sannatiani  iigored 
abore.  At  first  however,  on  qaitting  these 
-ncD-them  countHes,  the  Romans  gladly  aban- 
doned the  bracta,  and  Caecioa.  (a.d.  69)  gave 
grekt  oflence  on  bia  march  intu  Italy  by  wearing 
what  was  regarded  aa  a  ttgmcn  barbanim  (Tac. 
HM.±  20).  Bnt  in  the  second  centary  thev 
appear  to  hare  been  worn  at  Rome,  althongh 
the  nae  of  them  in  the  dty  was  rorbldden  by 
BoDorhu  (A.P.  397  ;  Cod.  Theod.  liv.  10,  3  ; 
Iwnprid.  Mez.  Sever.  40). 


Biacse  worn  bv  Bonuin 
soldier.  (Trsju'ii 
Colomn.)    _, 

0  indicate  a 


been  tbe  cuitom  with  pre- 
ceding emperors. 

Mela  (ii.  1)  deicribea  the 
Satarchae  a*  briaati  fotum 
corpus,  by  which  p 

aingle  garment  which  served  for  ■  jacket  to 
the  body  as  well  as  troweers  for  the  lege. 
Tbe  Amazons  sie  often  represented  a*  wearing 
such  a  dress  (Winckelmann,  Ifon.  Ined.  149). 

Oailia  bruiata  was  a  name  given  to  what 
aHerwards  became  Gallia  Karimeiau,  because 
the  Inhabitants  wore  bracae  (Mel.  ii.  59;  Plin. 
H.  S.  iii.  §  31);  and  braaatiu  as  opposed  to 
lu  often  eipreasee  the  distinction  between 
ti  tramalpina  and  the  countries  east  of  tbe 
Alps. 

Bracarua,  properly  a  breeches-maker  (Lampr. 
Alex.  Sen.  24)  came  to  be  used  for  a  tailor  in  gene- 
ral (Riocl.  Edict,  vii.  42).  [J.  Y.]  [J.  H.  F.] 
BttACCHIAXE  {w,pi$pitxHt'<>r,  wipm^- 
Ttioy).  The  fl/inxlui'  was  the  upper  arm  from 
the  elbow  to  the  shoulder  (Poll.  ii.  13S;  Car- 
tiua,  Gr.  Elym.  p.  292);  so  the  ttpiBfaxii'iov 
(or  CKHnfiot,  see  Heiych.  i.  o.)  waa  en  armlet 
used  on  the  upper  arm,  while  wtfinipmai  waa 
used  on  the  wrist  as  a  bracelet.  In  later  Greek 
we  lind  fipax'iKiof  (Tbeophanea,  225,  11), 
fipaxfoAoi,  and  Bpaxtiray  uaed  for  bracchtale, 
and  Suidas  eiplaina  ;]£AiSJ»'aj  aa  KtHriiobt  rrpl 
Tdbi  Ppaxloras,  ppaxii>f.  But  iraccAium  was 
strictly  the  lower  arm  from  the  wrist  to  the 
elboTT,  though  more  usual ly  used  for  the 
arm  from  wrist  to  shoulder.  Hence 
lie  (from  which  ia  derived  bracelei), 
.  species  of  Armilla,  is  nsed  as  a 
generic  term  for  armlet,  as  is  also  tpalatiwa 
(Plin.  H.  JV.  ilii.  §  142;  Tert.  de  cvlt.  /em.  ii. 
13),  comprising  spinier,  which  was  applied  to  an 
armlet  worn  on  tlie  left  arm  (Featua,  s.  i.), 
dcxlrale  or  dextrcchirium  (Capit.  Maximat. 
,  )  an  armlet  worn  on  the  right  arm  (Mar- 
quardt,  Primtl.  684).  Where  a  diatinction  is 
between  hraccliiale  and  deitrochiriom,  aa 
ilfus  (ap,  Ducange,  s.  v.  BraechiaU),  the 
latter  is  a  bracelet  worn  on  the  wrist,  the 
former  an  armlet  worn  on  the  upper  ann 
iptperbracchia).    Tha  wearing  of  braocSiaiia  was 
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an  un^Roman  and  pagan  custom  (Ambroi.  Ep.  1. 
10,  9).  For  the  Tariooi  shapes  of  armlets  and 
bracelets  (v^c<9,  ^x<^  ^)t  >««  Armilla. 
They  were  fastened  with  a  clasp  (copula),  which 
was  sometimes  set  with  jewels  (Gspit.  Masimm, 
27,  8).  We  find  bracchialU  of  gold  (Tert.  dtf 
cuU,  fern.  ii.  2)  and  silver  (Plin.  M,  N,  xzriii. 
§§  82,  83).  [L.  C.  P.] 

BBA8IDEIA  (ftpaa(»9ta\  a  festival  cele- 
brated at  Sparta  in  honour  of  their  great  general 
Brasidas,  who,  after  his  death,  in  B.a  422, 
received  the  honours  of  a  hero.  (Fans.  iii.  14, 
§  1 ;  Aristot.  Eth.  Nio.  v.  7.)  It  was  held  every 
year  with  orations  and  contests,  in  which  none 
but  Spartans  were  allowed  to  partake. 

Brasideia  were  also  celebrated  at  Amphipolis 
which,  though  a  colony  of  Athens,  transferred 
the  honour  of  rrfonff  from  Hagnon  to  Brasidas, 
who  was  buried  there,  and  paid  him  heroic 
honours  by  an  annual  festival  with  sacri6ces 
and  contests.    (Thucyd.  v.  11.)  [L.  S.] 

BRATTEA  (not  Bractea :  see  Lachmann  on 
Lucr.  iv.  727),  a -finely  beaten-out  plate  of 
metal,  especial Ir  gold  (Lucr.  /.  c. ;  Verg.  Acn. 
ri.  209).  Thicker  plates  were  called  laminae 
(Isid.  Or^g,  zvi.  8,  2).  Martial  (viii.  33,  11) 
also  calls  brattea,  owing  to  its  fineness,  sputum. 
Such  plates  were  fastened  on  objects  as  orna- 
ments, and  this  was  a  proceeding  as  old  as  the 
Phoenicians  (Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  L  143, 
145,  £n^.  trans.),  and  is  alluded  to  in  Homer 
(wcpcxfMU,  Od,  m.  384).  The  LaUn  term  for 
fastening  on  these  plates  is  imbrattscu^  (Amm. 
Marc.  ziv.  0,  8).  It  was  still  in  practice  in  the 
time  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  {Ep.  viii.  8  fin,), 
where  see  Savaro^s  note.  The  gold-beater  is 
broHearius  or  bratteator  (Orelli,  4153 ;  Firmic. 
viiL  16,  iv.  15)  or  tritor  (Henzen,  7281).  The 
fastener  is  inaurator  (Orelli,  4201) ;  or  if  both 
functions  were  performed  by  the  same  man, 
bratteator  inaurator  (Orelli,  4067).  In  Cod. 
Just.  z.  64,  1,  bratteatores  is  explained  by  wcra- 
AovpTof.  Pliny  {H.  N,  xzxiii.  §  61)  tells  us  that 
from  an  ounce  of  gold  750  plates,  each  four  fingers 
square,  could  be  beaten.  The  process  of  beating 
was  called  bratteam  exprimere  (Tert.  de  Idol,  8). 
The  thicker  plates  were  called  bratteae  PraeneS' 
tinae,  the  finest  bratteae  quaestoriae  (Plin.  /.  c). 
These  plates  were  used  for  adorning  statues 
(Jut.  ziii.  152;  cf.  Pers.  ii.  55),  sedan-chairs 
(Sidon.  Apoll.  /.  c),  furniture  (Mart.  viii.  33,  5, 
6),  walls  and  ceilings  (Senec  Epist,  115,  §  9 ; 
cf.  Marquardt,  Frivatl,  700,  not«  15),  and  gar- 
ments (xf»v<r^a(rToi,  Ath.  xii.  535-6).  On  the 
latter  were  fastened  gold  ornaments  represent- 
ing animals  {(wttrhs  X"^^^*  Ath.  r.  197  e), 
flowers,  stars,  &c.  (Poll.  x.  43 ;  cf.  Suet.  Nero, 
35).  The  Romans  called  such  testes  auratae 
(Ov.  Met.  viii.  448)  or  sigillatae  (Trebell.  Trig. 
Tyr,  16,  1).  Compare  on  the  whole  Vopiscus, 
Aurelian,  46, 1,  and  the  long  notes  of  Salmasius. 
Bratteae  were  also  used  when  stamped  or 
embossed  as  ornaments  and  amulets,  and  many 
such  are  found  in  tombs.  (See  Saglio  in  Did, 
des  Antiquit^s,  s.  v. ;  Mayor  on  Juv.  xiii.  152.) 

For  nummi  bratteati,  see  Eckhel,  Doctr,  Nun^ 
morum,  i.  p.  115.  [L.  C.  P.] 

BRAURO'NIA  Opavpiim),  a  festival  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Artemis  Brauronio,  in  the 
Attic  town  of  Brauron  (Herod,  vi.  138),  where, 
according  to  Pausanias  (i.  23,  §  9 ;  33,  §  1;  iii.  16, 
§  6 ;  viii.  46,  §  2),  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia,  on 


their  return  from  Tauris,  were  supposed  by  the 
Athenians  to  have  landed,  and  left  the  statue  of 
the  Taurian  goddess.  (See  M  tiller,  Dor.  i.  9, 
§§  5  and  6.)  It  was  held  every  fifth  year,  uoder 
the  superintendence  of  ten  UpOKoioi  (Pollux,  viii. 
9,  31);  and  the  chief  solemnity  consisted  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  Attic  girls  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  ten  years,  dressed  in  crocus- 
coloured  garments,  went  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  sanctuary  (Suidas,  s.  v.  "Apitros ;  Schol.  on 
Aristoph.  Lysistr.  646),  where  they  were  conse- 
crated to  the  goddess.  During  this  act  the 
Upowoiol  sacrificed  a  goat,  and  the  girls  per- 
formed a  propitiatory  rite  in  which  they  imitated 
bears.  This  rite  may  have  arisen  simply  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  bear  was  sacctd  to 
Artemis,  especially  in  Arcadia  (Muller,  Dor.  ii. 
9,  §  3) ;  but  a  tradition  preserved  in  Snides 
(f .  V.  "ApKTosy  relates  its  origin  as  follows : — In 
the  Attic  town  of  Phanidae  a  bear  was  kept, 
which  was  so  tame  that  it  was  allowed  to  go 
about  quite  freely,  and  received  its  food  from 
and  among  men.  One  day  a  girl  ventured  to 
play  with  it,  and,  on  treating  the  animal  rather 
harshly,  it  turned  round  and  tore  her  to  pieces. 
Her  brothers,  enraged  at  this,  went  out  and 
killed  the  bear.  The  Athenians  now  were  visited 
by  a  plague ;  and  when  they  consulted  the  oracle> 
the  answer  was  given  that  they  would  get  rid  of 
the  evil  which  had  befallen  them  if  they  would 
compel  some  of  their  citizens  to  make  their 
daughters  propitiate  Artemis  by  a  rite  called 
ipKT9v€iv,  for  the  crime  committed  against  the 
animal  sacred  to  the  goddess.  The  command 
was  more  than  obeyed;  for  the  Athenians 
decreed  that  from  thenceforth  all  women,  before 
they  could  marry,  should  have  taken  port  once 
in  this  festival,  and  have  been  consecrated  to  the 
goddess.  Hence  the  girls  themselves  were  called 
ipKTot,  the  consecration  A^Mcrcfo,  the  act  of  con- 
secrating iprrc^ir,  and  to  celebrate  the  festival 
ipKTf^toBeu,  (Hesych.  and  Harpocrat.  s,  v.; 
Schol.  on  Aristoph.  /.  c.)  But  as  the  girls  when 
they  celebrated  this  festival  were  nearly  ten 
years  old,  the  verb  9c«care^<y  was  sometimes 
used  instead  of  d^icrc^cti'.  (Comp.  C.  F.  Hermann, 
Qottesd.  Alterth.  §  62,  note  9.) 

There  was  also  a  quinquennial  festival  called 
Brauronia,  which  was  celebrated  by  men  and 
dissolute  women,  at  Brauron,  in  honoar  of 
Dionysus.  (Aristoph.  Pax,  870,  with  the  note  of 
the  Scholia^it ;  and  Suidas,  i.  r.  Bpav/x^r.)  Whe- 
ther its  celebration  took  place  at  the  same  time 
as  that  of  Artemis  Brauronia  (as  has  been  sup- 
posed by  Muller,  Dor.  ii.  9,  §  5,  in  a  note,  which 
bos,  however,  been  omitted  in  the  English 
translation),  must  remain  uncertain,  although 
the  very  different  characters  of  the  two  festivals 
incline  us  rather  to  believe  that  they  were  net 
celebrated  at  the  same  time.  According  to 
Hesychius,  whose  statement  however  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  ancient  authority,  the  Iliad  was 
recited  at  the  Brauronian  festival  of  Dionysus 
by  rhapsodists.  (Comp.  Hemsterh.  ad  PoUvcm, 
ix.  74;  Welcker,  Der  Epische  Cydus,  p.S9^\ 
A.  Mommsen,  Neortclogie,  p.  409  foil.)    [L.  S.] 

BBEVIA'RIUM  ALARICIA'NUM  or 
BREVIA'BIUM.  Alaric,  the  second  king  of 
the  Visigoths  (a.d.  484-507),  who  reigned  over 
part  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  commissioned  a  body  of 
jurists,  no  doubt  Romans,  to  make  a  sclectioa 
from  Roman  statute  law  and  from  the  writings 
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of  Roman  jurists  which  should  form  a  code  for 
the  ose  of  his  Roman  subjects.  The  code  was 
completed  in  the  twenty-second  jear  of  Alaric's 
T^gn  (AJ>.  506X  and  was  then  snbroitted  to  a 
eooDcil  of  bishops  and  nobles  held  at  Ad  oris 
^Aire  in  Gascony),  by  which  it  was  approved. 
The  work  was  promnlgated  under  the  direction 
«r  Gojarkh,  the  cornea  palatum  by  the  transmis- 
sion of  a  certified  copy  of  it  to  each  comes. 
These  copies  were  accompanied  with  a  commoni- 
terium  or  proclamation  which  explained  the 
character  of  the  work,  and  prohibited  the  use  of 
any  other  law  or  legal  form  (ut  m  foro  tuo  nulla 
nlia  lex  neque  jttris  formula  proferri  vel  recipi 
prttesumatw). 

The  signature  of  Anianus,  the  referendarius 
of  the  king,  was  attached  to  each  official  copy 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  authenticity ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  been  so  far  misunderstood 
that  Anianus  has  been  considered  by  some  critics 
as    the  compiler  of  the  code,  which  hns  been 
called  Bretiarium  Aniani,  The  name  Breyiarium 
Alaridanum   or   Breriarium    does  not  appear 
before  the   16th  century,  from  which  time  it 
becomes  common.    The  title  given  to  the  work 
in  the  eommonitcrium    is  Codex  de  TheodwUxni 
iegibus  atque  sententiis  juris  vel  diversis  Itbris 
eiectus.    In  some  of  the  MSS.  it  is  called  Lex 
Theodoni,  from  the  title  of  the  first  part  of  its 
contents ;  in  others  it  is  named,  from  its  second 
part,  liber  JuriSy  liber  legis  doctonmi,  liber  juridicus. 
It  is  often  described  by  the  general  title.  Lex 
Romana.    The  following  are  the  contents  of  the 
BreTiarium,  with  their  order  in  the  code: — 1. 
Codex  Theodosianus,  sixteen  books.     2.  Norellae 
of   Theodosius    II.,  Valentinian   III.,  Marcian, 
Majorian,  Severus.     3.  The  Institutes  of  Gains, 
two  boola.      4.    Pauli  Receptae  Sententiae,  five 
Iwoks.      5.  Codex  Gregorianus,  thirteen  titles. 
«>.  Codex  Hermogenianus,  two  titles.      7.   Papi- 
nianus,  lib.  i.  Responsorum. 

The  code  was  thus  composed  of  two  kinds  of 
materials, — imperial  constitutions,  which,  both  in 
the  code  itself  and  in  the  commoniioriumf  are 
<a]led  leges,  and  the  writings  of  Roman  jurists, 
which  are  called  jus.     Both  the  Codex  Grego- 
rianus  and  Hermogenianus  being  compilations, 
made  without  any    legislative    authority,  are 
included  under  the  head  of  jus.    Except  in  the 
case  of  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  the  Breviariom 
is   made  up  of  extracts  from  the  authorities 
enumerated  atK>ve,  and  of  an  interpretation  which 
explains  the  text  and  gives  an  account  of  amend- 
nents  in  the  law  relating  to  it.    As  a  general 
role  the  text  of  the  passages  selected  was  not 
altered.     It  is  to  be  notic^  that  the  compilers 
•f  the  Breviarinm  made  no  use  of  the  writings 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  jurists.      Thus 
there  is  no  selection  from  the  works  of  Ulpian, 
and  only  one  short  extract  is  taken  from  Papi- 
Bian.    The  Institutes  of  Gains  are  abridged  or 
epitomised,  and  such  alterations  in  the  law  as 
had  taken  place,  or  were  considered  necessary  for 
the  time,  were  introduced  into  the  text.    Thu 
part  of  the  work,  on  account  of  its  distinct 
character,  has  no  interpretation  attached  to  it. 
The  epitome  gives  but  a  very  imperfect  account 
of  the  parts  oif  Gains  which  it  was  intended  to 
be  a  snmmarr  of.    Its  value  was  much  dimi- 
nished by  Niebuhr's  discovery  of  the  Institutes 
•f  Qmins  at  Verona  in  1816. 
The  BreTiarium  contains  seveB^l  aonroet  of 


Roman  law  which  are  otherwise  almost  entirely 
unknown,  especially  Paulus  and  the  first  five 
books  of  the  Theodosiau  Code. 

Numerous  MSS.  of  the  Breviarinm  are  in 
existence.  There  are  also  MSS.  of  epitomes  of 
the  Breviarium,  which  were  made  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  A  complete  edition  of  this  code  was 
published  by  Sichard  in  his  Codex  Theodosianus, 
Basileae,  1528.  The  entire  code  was  not  edited 
again  till  1849,  when  the  well-known  standard 
edition  by  Haenel  was  published.  (Puchta, 
CursuSf  1,  §  137 ;  Savigny,  Geschichte  des  BOm. 
Rechts  im  Mittetalter,  ii.  c.  8;  Rudorff,  6e- 
schtchte  des  Bdm.  Bechts,  1,  §  104 ;  Danz, 
Geschichte  des  B6m.  Bechts^  1,  §  81 ;  Buschke, 
Jurisprudentiae  Antejustinianae  quae  supersunt ; 
Julius  Paulus.)  [G.  L]    [E.  A.  W.] 

BRUTTIA'NI,  slaves  whose  duty  it  was  to 
wait  on  the  Roman  magistrates.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  originally  taken  from  among  the 
Bruttians,  because  this  people  continued  from 
first  to  last  faithful  to  Hannibal  (P.  Diac  s.  t. 
Bruttiani;  Gell.  x.  3,  §  19) ;  and  Strabo  (v.  extr.) 
says  the  same  of  the  Lucanians  and  Picentes. 
But  Niebnhr  {Hist,  of  Borne,  vol.  iii.  note  944) 
is  disposed  to  think  that  these  servants  bore  this 
name  long  before,  since  both  Strabo  (vi.  2,  §  4) 
and  Diodorus  (xvi.  15)  state  that  this  word  signi- 
fied **  revolted  slaves  "  in  the  Lucanian  language. 
(Mom.  B6m.  Staatsr.  i.  260.)  [W.  S.]  [W.  W.] 

BUCCULA.    [Galea.] 

BU'OINA  (iStfKdwjX  a  kind  of  horn-trumpet, 

originally  made  out  of  a  sheU,  in  which  case  it 

is  often,  especially  in  poetry,  denoted  by  concha, 

Gk.  k6x^s  (Eur.  i.  T.  303;  Theocr.  xxii.  75  ; 

Mosch.  ii.  120 ;  Verg.  Aen.  vi.  171,  x.  209 ;  Ovid. 

Metam.  i.  335),  and  was  made  not  only  from  the 

bucinum,  but  from  many  other  kinds  of  spiral 

shells.    It  is  thus  happily  described  by  Ovid 

(/.  c.)  :— 

^  «*CavabacinasumitnrUU 

TortlUs,  in  latum  quae  turUne  cresdt  ab  imo, 

Budna,  quae  medio  concepit  viA  sera  ponto, 

Litora  voce  replet  sub  utroque  Jacentia  Phocbo." 

The  6tictfui,  as  seen  in  art,  agrees  closely  with 
this  description  and  also  with  the  shape  of  the 
shell  bucinum,  and,  like  it,  might  almost  be 
described  from  the  above  lines  (in  the  language 
of  conchologists)  as  spiral  and  gibbous.  The 
two  drawings  in  the  annexed  woodcut  agree 
with  this  account.     In  the  first,  taken  from  a 


fiodna,  Trumpet.    (From  ancient  fHese  and  sculpture.) 

fHeie  (Bumey's  History  of  Music,  vol  L  pL  6), 
the  bvcina  is  curved  for  the  convenience  of  the 
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performer,  with  a  very  wide  mouth,  to  diffuse 
and  increase  the  sound.  In  the  next,  a  copy  of 
an  ancient  scnlptnre  taken  from  Blanchini's 
work  {De  Musicis  Inttrum,  Veterum,  p.  15,  pi. 
2, 18X  it  still  retains  the  original  form  of  the 
shell. 

Vegetins  thus  distinguishes  the  bucina  and 
the  oomu :  ^  Bucina  quae  in  semet  aereo  circulo 
flectitur ;  comu  quod  ex  uris  agrestibus,  argento 
nexum,  temperatum  arte  spin  tuque  canentis 
flatus  emittit  auditom."  This  distinction  was  not 
always  obserred  (Verg.  Aen,  yii.  513  and  519), 
but  the  words  may  be  taken  as  a  definition  of  the 
later  perfected  musical  instrument,  carved  from 
horn,  or  perhaps  from  wood  or  metal,  to  imitate  a 
shell  more  or  less  closely.  It  is  often  given  to 
Tritons  (Macrob.  i.  8)  and  wind-gods,  and  was 
employed  by  sailors,  as  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut  from  a  terra-cotta  lamp,  representing 
8  ship  coming  into  port :  the  sailors  are  furling 


/ 


Bucina.    (From  a  terra-cotta  lamp.) 

the  sails,  while  the  master  announces  their 
arrival  by  sounding  a  bucina.  It  was  also  used 
by  ox'herds  and  swine-herds  to  gather  their 
herds  together  (Varro,  R.  R,  iii.  131 ;  Colum.  vi. 
23,  3)  and  for  many  purposes  in  rural  life 
(Thaocr.  ix.  27,xxii.  75;  Prop.  v.  10,  29 ;  Verg. 
Aen.  vii.  519 ;  Cic  Verr,  ii.  4,  96),  especially  to 
summon  aid  on  a  sudden  alarm ;  to  assemble  the 
citizens  to  the  oomiiia  in  early  times  (Prop.  v. 
1,  13 ;  Curt.  iii.  3,  8,  although  Varro,  L.  Z.  v. 
91,  says  that  the  comu  or  lUuus  was  used  for 
this  purpose).  lo  Greek  art  the  hucma  some- 
times serves  to  distinguish  barbarians  from  the 
Greeks,  who  are  furnished  with  the  trdKicry^ 
(De  Luynes,  Votes  peintSj  pL  1 ;  Gerhard,  Apul. 
Vasen,  pi.  ii.).  It  was  also  employed  in  the 
Boman  army,  especially  to  mark  the  vigiliae  or 
night-watches  ^iv.  vii.  35,  xxvi.  15 ;  Prop.  v. 
4, 63 ;  Tac  Ann.  xv.  30 ;  Polyb.  vi.  36,  5  ;  Front. 
Strat.  i.  5,  17),  or  to  summon  or  give  orders  to 
the  soldiers  (Tac  /.  c. ;  Veget.  ii.  22,  iii.  5 ; 
Polyb.  xiv.  3).  By  the  bucma  was  given  to  the 
soldiers  the  signal  or  class  of  signals  peculiarly 
called  clasaicum  (Veget.  ii.  22;  Modest.  16). 
[Classicum.]  The  performer  on  the  bucina  was 
called  bucinator.  [B.  J.]    [J.  H.  F.] 

BULGA,  a  leathern  bag  or  pouch,  carried  on 
the  arm,  and  used  as  a  purse  (Lucil.  and  Varro 
ap.  Non.  p.  78;  Festus,  s.  v.,  who  says  that 
the  word  is  Gallic).  For  a  similar  bag  hung  on 
the  arm  of  a  husbandman  and  containing  seed 
(yrftpa  <nttptJM^6posy  Anth,  P,  vi.  104),  see  Mus. 
Borbonko^  xii  47.  [J.  H.  F.] 


BULLA 

BULLA,  a  water  bubble,  and,  from  the  re- 
semblance in  form,  a  boss,  sometimes  of  ivory, 
but  usually  of  metal,  employed,  like  the  $Aot  of 
the  Greeks,  to  adorn  the  sword-belt  {bulUa  asper 
balteus,  Sid.  Apoll.  Carm.  2),  the  military  girdle 
{aurea  bullis  cingula,  Verg.  Aen,  ix.  359),  the 
sword  (Horn.  //.  xi.  29),  the  sceptre  {ib,  i.  246), 
a  goblet  (ib,  xi.  633),  a  bronze  chest  (Niccolini, 
Case  di  Pompelf  pi.  xxxiii.),  the  panels  of  doors 
(Plant.  As,  ii.  4,  20;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  4,  56,  where 
we  learn  that  the  ivory  doors  of  the  temple  of 
Athene  at  Syracuse  were  adorned  with  golden 
bosses).  The  magnificent  bronze  doors  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome  are  enriched  with  highly 
ornamental  bosses,  some  of  which  are  here 
shown.    Petronius  {Sat,  30)  speaks  of  fortunate 
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Bullae,  or  bosses  on  doors.    (From  Ibe  Pontbeon.) 

• 

and  unfortunate  days  being   marked  by  snch 
bosses. 

We  most  frequently  read,  however,  of  huUae 
as  ornaments  suspended  from  the  neck,  worn  by 
children,  and  especially 
by  the  sons  of  the  noble 
and  wealthy.  Hence  the 
phrase  heres  bullatus  in 
Juvenal  (xiv.  4).  These 
bullae  were  made  of  two 
concave  plates  of  gold 
fastened  together  by  a 
brace  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, so  as  to  form  a  globe, 
within  which  an  amulet 
was  contained.  Hence 
it  is  described  as  bulla 
aurea.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i. 
6,  §  16;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxiiL  5  10 ;  Fest.  p.  36  ; 
Prop.  V.  1,  131 ;  PUiut. 
Rud.  iv.  4,  126.) 

The  use  of  the  buila^ 
like  that  of  the  prae^ 

the    htruscans,  whence      gow  cord  sdded  from  a 
it  is  called  by  Juvenal      apecimen  in  the  British 
(v.  164)  aurum  Etrus-      Musemn.) 
ctan.     Both    men    and 
women  are  frequently  represented  in  Etnucsn 
art  as  wearing  necklaces  and  bracelets  formed 
of  bullae  (Micali,  Jfoii.  di  popdi  ital.  pi.  xliii. 
foil.),  doubtless  containing  amulets  [Axulciitm} 
and  such  bullae  are  preserved  in  museums.  Plu* 
tarch  (RomuL  25)  says  that  they  were  first  in* 
troduced  into  Rome  by  generals  triumphing  in 
imitation  of  Etruscan  kings  and  Lacnmones,  while 
Pliny  (I,  c)  says  that  the  custom  of  boys  wearing 
them  was  originated  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who 
granted  one  to  his  son  for  slaying  an  enemy  while 
still  praetextatus.    However,  they   were  worn 
by  xinfi  general  at  his  triumph  and  by  boys  to 
avert  evil  influences  (Macrob.  5W.  L  6,  9;  Plin- 
xxxiii.  §  8v).    [Fabcinuil]    The  buUa  was  ori- 
ginally worn^omy  by  the  children  of  the  pstn- 
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danSy  but  tnhsequently  by  all  of  free  birth  (Ck. 
Verr.  i.  58, 152) ;  while  children  of  the  libertini 
were  only  permitted  to  wear  an  ornament 
<^   the  aame   kind    made 


of  leather  {nodus 
tanban  et  signum  de 
pauptre  hro.  Jar.  t. 
165 ;  libertinis  bccT' 
teOf  Ascon.  ad  Cic,  1. 
c).  ^NoDUS.]  On 
coming  of  age  it  was 
laid  aside,  together 
with  the  praatexta, 
and  was  consecrated 
on  this  occasion  to 
the  Lares.  (Pers.  t. 
31.)  Examples  of 
boys  represented 
with  the  bulla  are 
not  nnfrequent  in 
statues,  on  tombs, 
and  in  other  works 
of  art. 

The  annexed  wood- 
cnt  represents  a  boy 
wearing  a  bulla  (bul' 
lotus).  The  bulla 
was  sometimes  hung 
as  an  ornament  and 
a  charm  on  the 
forehead   or   round 

^  ^^Jfc^)  ^  ">«»»  i^yid.  Met,  X. 

114).  (Marquardt, 
JJftn.  Alt  Tii.  pp.  82,  182.)    [J.  Y.]    [J.  H.  F.] 

BUBIS.    [Aratrum.] 

BUSTUA'Sn.    [FuNUB.] 

BUSTXJM.    [FuNUs.] 

BUTY'BUM  {Mrvpw,  fioirvpos^f  butter, 
was  only  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  an 
unguent  (Plin.  A  N.  xi.  §  239)  and  a  medicine 
(Id.  xxriu.  §  133 ;  Galen,  vi.  p.  683  and  xii.  p.  274, 
kuhn ;  Cels.  It.  15  and  18,  v,  26 ;  Marcell.  JSmpir, 
ix.  p.  81),  while  as  a  food  they  left  it  to  the 
barbarians  who  had  invented  it.  Thus  Alcxan- 
drides  (ap.  Athen.  iv.  p.  131)  speaks  contemptu- 
ously of  *^  butter-eating  Thracians,"  and  many 
writers  note  as  something  remarkable  its  use  by 
Paeonians  (Hecataeus,  ap,  Athen.  iv.  p.  447), 
Lositanians  (Strabo,  iii.  3,  7),  Aethiopians  (Id. 
xrii.  2,  2),  &c.,  showing  by  the  curious  phrase 
which  they  employ  (lAcuor  kwh  yd\aKTos)t  that 
the  butter  of  the  ancients  was  a  liquid,  as  Pliny 
(/.  c.)cxpre«sly  telb  us.  [J.  H.  F.] 

BuXuM  («^(oi)  properly  means  the  wood 
of  the  box  tree,  but  was  given  as  a  name  to 
many  things  made  of  this  wood.  The  tablets 
used  for  writing  on,  and  covered  with  wax 
(tdmlae  ceratae),  were  usually  made  of  thb 
wood.  Hence  we  read  in  Propertius  (iii.  22,  8), 
^  Vulgari  buxo  sordida  cera  fuit."  These  tabellae 
were  sometimes  called  oerata  buxo.  In  the  same 
way  the  Greek  irv^W,  rv^tStoPj  formed  from 
vi^ost  **  box-wood,"  came  to  be  applied  to  any 
tablets,  whether  they  were  made  of  this  wood 
or  any  other  substance ;  in  which  sense  the  word 
occurs  in  the  Septuagint  (r&  wu|/a  r&  Aitfira, 
Exod.  xxiv.  12  ;  compare  Is.  xxx.  8 ;  Hab.  ii.  2). 
Tops  were  made  of  box-wood  (yolubUe  buxum, 
Verg.  Aen.  viL  382 ;  Pers.  tii.  51) ;  also  all 
wind  instruments,  especially  the  flute  (Ov.  Ex 
P<mt.  i.  1,  45,  Met.  xil  158,  Fast,  vi.  697  ;  Verg. 
Aen,  Ix.  619);  combs  (whence  Jav,  xiv.  194, 


speaks  of  caput  mtactwn  buxo\  and  boxes  (Luc. 
.Um.l4>  [W.  S.]    [J.  H.F.J 

BYS8US  (iS^trffos).  It  has  been  a  subject  of 
some  dispute  whether  the  byssus  of  the  ancients 
was  cotton  or  linen.  Herodotus  (ii.  86)  says 
that  the  mummies  were  wrapped  up  in  bandages 
of  this  material  {vtM^os  fiwreinis  rtXafA&^t ; 
cf.  vii.  181),  and  an  examination  of  mummy 
cloth  with  the  microscope  has  shown  it  to  be 
linen  and  not  cotton  cloth.  Byssus  in  Hero- 
dotus therefore  signified  linen  made  from  flax, 
and  not  cotton,  which  he  calls  tree-wool  {(i/tpiow 
[Att.  Ipior]  iarh  {^JAow,  iU.  47,  106,  vu.  65). 
The  robes  of  byssus  mentioned  by  Aeschylus 
{Sept,c.  Tlieb,  1039;  Pers,  125)  and  Euripides 
{Baoch,  821)  we  may  take  to  have  been  linen. 
In  the  same  way  linen  is  meant  when  we  are 
told  that  the  limbs  of  Osiris  were  wrapped  in 
byssina  (Diod.  i.  85),  that  the  image  of  Isis  was 
covered  with  a  black  linen  garment  (Pint.  Is,  et 
Osir.  39),  and  that  the  great  ship  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator  had  a  sail  of  byssus  (Athen.  v.  p.  206  c). 
But  in  some  writers  byssus  is  erroneously  used 
to  signify  cotton  (r^y  84  fi^ctrw  ^6*e$tu  Upfyop 
<t>«urtj  Philostr.  Vit,  Apoll,  20),  and  Strabo  even 
gives  the  name  to  silk,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
a  kind  of  cotton  (rh  2iipucdf  l#c  rivwr  ^Aoitfi' 
^atrofiinis  fiiffffov,  Strab.  xv.  p.  693).  It  seems 
in  later  writers  to  have  signified  a  fine  and  costly 
texture,  made  generally  of  linen,  but  perhaps  in 
some  cases  of  very  fine  cotton.  Simaetha  in 
Theocr.  ii.  73  goes  sightseeing  in  a  dress  of  byssus 
O^o'oio  KoA^r  oiSpoKra  x*^*^) ;  it  is  mentioned 
by  Apnleius  as  a  thin  dress  Q^  bysso  tenui  per- 
texta,"  Met.  xi.  c.  3) ;  and  it  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  (xvi.  19)  as  part  of  the 
dress  of  a  rich  man  (cf.  Rev.  xviii.  12).  Pliny 
(xix.  §  21)  speaks  of  it  as  a  species  of  flax 
(lmum)y  which  served  mulierum  maxime  deliciis^ 
and  was  very  expensive. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Hebrew  b&tz,  and 
the  Greeks  probably  got  it  through  the  PlM>eni- 
cians.  Pausanias  (vi.  26,  §  4)  distinguishes 
byssus  from  hemp  (Kayyafiis)  and  flax  (Afyor),  and 
ill  another  passage  (v.  5,  §  9)  says  that  it  was 

grown  in  Ells,  being  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
ebrews  in  fineness,  but  not  so  yellow  i^aif$4i) ; 
and  that  the  women  in  Patrae  gained  Uieir 
livelihood  by  making  headdresses  (iccirp<(^aAoi) 
and  weaving  cloth  horn  it  (vii  21,  §  7).  Mr. 
Yates  thinks  that  Xlyoy  was  the  common  flax, 
and  that  fiOaros  was  a  finer  variety,  but  the 
byssus  in  Elis  may  have  been  a  species  of  cotton. 
(Yates,  Textrinvm  Antiq.,  p.  267.)         [W.  S.] 


C,  K. 

GABEIltLA  (Ka0€ipta),  the  mysteries  of 
the  Pelasgic  (Herod,  ii.  51)  Cabeiri,  were 
celebrated  in  the  islands  stretching  Arom  Euboea 
to  the  Hellespont,  in  the  volcanic  Leronos  (seo 
the  poet,  probably  Pindar,  quoted  in  HippoL  Kef, 
Haeres.  v.  7,  p.  96),  Imbros  (Steph.  Byx.  s,  «.), 
and  most  of  all  in  Samothrace.  We  also  find 
them  en  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor  (Strabo,  x.  p.  472),  at  Thebes  and  Andania 
in  Greece  (Preller,  Or.  Myth.  \,  707);  and  we 
even  hear  of  their  worship  as  being  solemnised 
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in  an  island  near  Britain  (Strabo,  ir.  p.  198). 
Like  the  Elensinia,  an  almost  complete  secrecy 
had  been  maintained  as  to  the  ceremonies  and 
teaching  of  these  mysteries.  Yet  we  know  the 
names  of  the  godi»;  and  from  an  examination  of 
the  yarions  forms  under  which  we  find  them, 
Lenormant  has  been  able  to  discover  what  he 
calls  a  Cabeiric  group.  They  are  four  in  number, 
thus  differing  essentially  from  the  Phoenician 
Kabirim,  who,  as  their  Semitic  name  shows,  are 
also  "  great  gods "  (Preller,  Or.  Myth.  i.  696, 
note  1),  but  are  eight  in  number,  representing 
the  planets  and  the  universe  formed  from  their 
union  (Sanchoniathon,  ed.  Orelli,  p.  38  ;  Xenocr. 
up.  Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  p.  58).  The  names  of  the 
Samothracian  Cabeiri,  as  revealed  by  Mnaseas  of 
I'atara  and  Dionysodorus,  two  historians  of  the 
Alexandrine  age,  are  Axieros  ( =  Demeter), 
.Axiokersa  ( = Persephone),  Axiokersos  (  =:  Hades), 
Casmilos  (=^  Hermes).  See  the  Scholiast  on 
Apoli.  Rhod.  i.  917.  Sometimes  the  two  god- 
desses blend  in  one,  viz.  Earth  (Varro,  L.  L. 
V.  58 ;  Orelli,  Inacr,  1503) ;  sometimes  as 
Aphrodite  and  Venus  (cf.  the  important  triform 
statue  in  D.  and  S.  i.  761)  ;  but  to  most  of  the 
Romans  they  represent  Juno  and  Minerva 
(Varro,  ap.  Augustin.  d€  Civ.  Dei^  vii.  1 8  ;  Serv. 
on  Aen.  iii.  12).  Axiokersos  appears  further  as 
Zens,  Uranos,  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Dionysus-Liber ; 
and  Casmilos  as  Mercnrius  or  Eros  (see  the 
passages  cited  above).  The  group  is  a  primal 
mother  goddess,  issue  of  whom  are  two  divinities, 
a  male  and  a  female,  from  whom  again  springs  a 
fourth,  Casmilos,  the  orderer  of  the  universe. 
For  a  full  discussion  of  the  varied  evidence  on 
which  this  grouping  is  made,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Lenormant  in  D.  and  S.  i.  757  foil.,  and 
Did.  of  Or.  4"  Hom.  Biogr.  ^  JfyM.,  s.  v.  CabeirL 
It  is  our  business  here  to  see  what  were  the 
ceremonies  and  teaching  of  these  mysteries. 

Herodotus  (/.  c.)  is  the  first  historian  who 
mentions  them.  Though  known  while  Athens 
was  flourishing  (Aristoph.  Pax,  277),  yet  it  was 
not  till  Alexandrine  times  that  they  really  be- 
came famous.  During  this  period  Samothrace 
was  a  sort  of  sacred  island  (Preller,  Gr.  Myth. 
L  700) ;  and  it  was  so,  too,  under  the  Roman 
dominion,  for  the  idea  was  prevalent  that  the 
Penates  (Serv.  on  Aen.  ii.  325,  iii.  12,  viii.  619) 
were  identical  with  the  gods  of  Samothrace. 
Legend  told  how  that  Dardanus,  Ketion  or 
lasion,  and  Harmonia,  wife  of  Cadmus,  were 
children  of  Electra  and  2^us;  that  lasion  was 
given  the  mysteries  by  Zeus,  married  Cybele, 
and  begat  Corybas;  and  after  lasion  was 
received  among  the  gods,  Dardanus,  Cybele, 
and  Corybas  brought  the  mysteries  to  Asia 
(Diod.  V.  47-49).  The  legends  vary  in  details, 
but  almost  all  agree  in  making  Dardanus  and 
lasion  sons  of  Zens  and  Electra,  and  connecting 
the  Samothracian  mysteries  with  them  (Schol. 
en  ApoU.  Rhod.  i.  917;  Serv.  on  Aen.  iff.  168). 
It  is  to  be  remarked  in  passing  that,  while  the 
legends  brought  the  mysteries  from  Samothrace 
to  Asia,  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  the 
passage  was  the  other  way  (cf.  Strabo,  x.  p.  472) ; 
for  the  whole  tenor  of  the  worship  is  Asiatic. 
We  have  many  inscriptions  of  Romans  who  were 
initUted  (C.  /.  L.  iii.  713-721X  and  we  hear 
besides  of  other  Romans  of  high  position  who 
were  initiated,  —  Marcellns  (Pint.  Marc.  30), 
Voconiui  (Pint.  Lucull.  13),  and  probably  Cicero 


(Nat.  Deor.  i.  42, 119).  Throughout  the  Roman 
period  the  Cabeiric  mysteries  were  held  in  high 
estimation,  second  only  to  the  Eleusinian  (Aristid. 
Panath.  308,  ed.  Dindorf)*  and  they  were  still 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  Libanius  (jpro 
Aristoph.  225  B,  ed.  Morell). 

From  the  earliest  times  the  Pelasgi  are  said  to 
have  sacrificed  a  tenth  of  th«ir  prmluce  to  the 
Cabeiri  in  order  to  be  preserved  from  famine 
(Dion.  Hal.  i.  23).  The  chief  priest  was  probably 
the  Upo^tdrrns  mentioned  by  Galen  (vol.  iii.  576, 
ed.  Kiihn);  and  the  purifying  priest  kStis  or 
Kolris  (see  Hesych.  s.  v.  iro/iys:  cf.  ircia).  The 
fiaaiXtifs  of  the  inscriptions  was  the  highest 
eponymous  magistrate  of  Samothrace.  As  in  all 
mysteries,  the  votary  must  be  purified  in  body  and 
mind  before  initiation:  and  thus  we  have  some 
evidence  of  anricnlar  confession  (Plut.  Apophth. 
Lac.  pp.  217  D,  229  d).  But,  as  far  as  we  know, 
there  was  not  any  special  preparatory  intellec- 
tual training  required.  Women  (Plut.  Alex.  2) 
and  children  (Donat.  on  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  1, 15) 
appear  to  have  been  admitted  as  well  as  men. 
Ck  the  religious  ceremonies  themselves  we  may 
say  we  know  nothing.  They  consisted  (and  we 
readily  believe  it)  of  9p^fi§ya  ical  \€y6fuya 
(Galen,  /.  c).  We  hear  of  dances  by  the  pii 
Samothraces  (Stat.  Achill.  ii.  159),  and  the  priests 
who  executed  these  dances  were  called  Saoi 
(according  to  Lobeck's  emendation  of  suos  in 
Serv.  on  Aen.  ii.  325 :  see  Aglao^  1292)  by 
a  title  belonging  to  Hermes  of  the  Cabeiric 
group  or  hi*  son  (Nicand.  TJicr.  472,  and 
Schol.).  The  Romans  who  traced  their  Penates 
to  Samothrace  referred  their  Salii  to  these  Saoi 
(Serv.  /.  c).  There  were  two  classes  of 
votaries — ^the  iixHrrcu  and  the  ftiffrai  tturt^is^ 
mystae  pii — the  latter  being  apparently  those 
initiated  for  the  first  time.  In  the  Samothra- 
cian mysteries  sacra  accipere  (iraptikafjifidinuf 
rh  fjLvaT'fipia)f  which  is  the  regular  phrase  for 
primary  initiation,  seems  to  be  applied  to  the 
higher  grades.  But  the  whole  matter  is  quite 
otecure  and  unsettled.  See  Hirschfeld  in  Conze, 
Untersuchungen  auf  Samothrahej  pp.  37-39. 

The  Scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Rhodius  (/.  c.) 
tells  us  that  the  initiated  wore  a  purple  band 
(raiyfa)  round  their  waist  (this  reminds  us  of 
the  Brahminical  thread) ;  that  Agamemnon 
quelled  a  mutiny  of  the  Greeks  by  wearing  one; 
and  that  Ulysses,  who  wore  a  fillet  for  the 
band  (r^  Kpri94fxytf  iun-l  raiyfcu),  was  miracu- 
lously saved  in  shipwreck.  Preservation  in  times 
of  peril,  and  especially  in  perils  on  the  sea 
(Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Pax,  277 ;  Diod.  Sic  iv.  43^ 
was  the  chief  service  that  the  Cabeiri  were  sup- 
posed to  render  to  those  who  called  on  them  by 
name,  and  none  knew  their  names  except  the 
initiated  (Serv.  on  Aen.  iii.  12 ;  Val.  Fl.  ii.431 : 
cf.  Pans.  ix.  25,  5-7 ;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  47).  It  was 
the  electric  fires  of  the  Cabeiri  that,  according 
to  the  legend,  lighted  on  the  heads  of  the  Dio- 
scuri during  the  Argonautic  voyage.  Diodorns 
further  says,  in  the  course  of  an  importsnt 
discussion  on  the  Cabeiri  (v.  47-49),  that 
those  who  were  initiated  beaune  more  pious, 
more  righteous,  and  in  every  respect  better 
than  they  were  before.  On  the  basis  of  this 
Lenormant  thinks  it  probable  that  the  doctrine 
of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  lif< 
was  inculcated,  though  with  Lobeck  (Aghoph. 
1288)  we  may  well  suppose  that  no  more  » 
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implied  than  the  impulse  to  virtae 
which  b  always  anited  with  religious  emotion 
excited  bj  iropressive  and  gracious  ceremonies 
(cf.  ApoU.  Rhod.  L  917 :  SocVrcs  kpp^trovs  iyayfifi 
T€Xt<r^opii^<ri  $4fwrrai). 

The  initiations  at  Samothrace  took  place  at 
anj  time  from  May  to  September  (see  in^icrip- 
tioDs),  in  this  dilTering  from  the  Eleusinian  and 
more  resembling  the  Orphic  mysteries.  There 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  specially  great 
ceremony  at  the  commencement  of  August  which 
Voconins,  when  proceeding  against  Mithridates,  I 
attended  (Pint.  Lucuii,  13). 

From  the  manner  in  which  Cicero  speaks  of 

the  Samothracian  royst^es  (Nai.  Dtor.  i.  42, 

119)  it  is  probable  that  he  was  initiated.     He 

sajs  of  their  ceremonies,  **  quibus  explicatis  ad 

rationemque   revocatis,   rerum    magis    natura 

cognoscitur  quam  deorum.*'    And   the  Cabeiri 

themselves    do  appear  to  be  symbols   of  the 

creation  of  the  world.       From  the  primeval 

mother  emanate  or  differentiate  themselves  two 

elements,  matter  (earth)  and   force  (especially 

fire,  celestial  and  terrestrial).     Indeed  the  name 

Caheiri  appears  to  mean  "the  Burners,"  from 

Kai€i»  (see  Welcker,  Die  Aeschyl.   Trilogies  pp. 

161, 21 IX  and  by  the  action  of  the  former  on  the 

latter  the  ordered   world  is  generated.      The 

etymological  identity  of  the  Pemsgian  with  the 

Phoenician  Cabeiri  is  doubted  by  Lenormant; 

the  name  of  the  latter  is  from  a  Semitic  root 

which  in  Arabic  appears  as  kebirj  ^  great :"  cf. 

Wad  -  el  -  Kebir= Guadalquivir,    Tel  -  el  -  Kebir. 

Many  hold  that  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Cabeiri, 

and  those  of  the  other  mysteries,  were  pure  in- 

rentions  of  the  priests,  nothing  more  than  mere 

stories  about  gods.     But  here  is  not  the  place  to 

discoas  this,  the  great  question  of  the  mysteries 

— ^were  they  illusion  or  symbolism  ?    The  reader 

is  referred  to  Mystebia. 

For  information  on  the  Cabeiric  mysteries,  see 
Loheck,  Aglaoph,  pp.  1202-1295;  SchOmann, 
Griech.  Alterth,  ii.  403-407 ;  Preller,  Or.  Mythol. 
.  L  695-709;  Welcker,  6r,  Gottertehre,  L  328- 
333,  iii.  173-189;  and  above  all  the  article 
hy  Lenormant  in  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  i. 
757-774.  [L  C.  P.] 

CACyCABUS,  less  correctly  Cacabus,  a  cook- 
ing'pot.  The  statement  of  Varro,  L.  L.  r.  127, 
^  vas  nbi  ooquebant  cibum,  ab  eo  caccabum  appel- 
lanint,"may  be  accepted  in  proof  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  however  absurd  as  an  etymology. 
The  Greek  forms  jcoicicdiSi)  and  KducKafios  both 
occur  in  the  Comic  Fragments,  and  the  former 
is  as  old  as  Aristophanes  (see  Liddell  and  Scott's 
Jjexkxm^  and  compare  Phrynichus,  p.  427, 
Lobeck ;  p.  496,  Rutherford). 

The  different  processes  of  boiling  and  frying 
are  not  always  clearly  distinguished  in  the 
ancient  kitchen  (cf.  Sabtaoo;  Mayor  on  Juv. 
X.  <^;  Mommsen-Marquardt,  vii.  636).  It 
seems  certain,  however,  that  the  caccakm  was 
isied  for  boiling  meat,  vegetables,  &c. ;  and  that 
it  was  placed  immediately  upon  the  fire,  or 
upon  a  trivet  (tripus)  standing  over  it.  It  is 
thos  distinguished  from  the  Aenuh,  which  was 
suspended  over  the  fire  (Serr,  on  Aen,  i.  213; 
Paul.  Dig.  33,  7,  18,  §  3);  and  from  the 
AUTHEPSA,  which  was  probably  not  used  for  cook- 
ing at  all.  The  material  varied.  Athenaeus, 
in  an  enumeration  of  ffK€vri  ficeytipiKd,  mentions 
the  KOKKdfiri  as  equivalent  to  the  x^P^  ^'^' 
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earthen  cooking-pot  or  pipkin  (iv.  169  c) ;  and 
so  usually  in  Latin  (JictUiSy  M arquardt,  /.  c. ; 
Colum.  k.  K.  zii.  41).  But  <xicoa6«  were  also 
sometimes  of  metal ;  s/ann^tu,  doubtless,  as  in 
modem  times,  of  tinned  iron  or  block  tin,  Colum. 
M,  R,  zii.  42,  §  I ;  aeneus^  ib.  xii.  48,  §  1 ;  argen' 
t€U8,  Ulpian  in  Dig.  34,  2.  19,  §  12.       [W.  W.] 

KAKEGOR'IAS  DIKE'  (jtatarrofias  ZIkji) 
was  an  action  for  abusive  language  in  the  Attic 
courts.    This  action  is  likewise  called  Ktutnyopluv 
Siien  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  544,  §  93),  \oi9opias  ilKti 
(BitiKvy  \oiioplaSf  Aiistoph.   Vesp.  1207),  and 
Koicokoylas  Jilicri.    This  action  could  be  brought 
against  uu  individual  who  applied  to  another 
certain  abusive  epithets,  such   as   Mpo^vost 
warpoKolas,  &c.,  which  were  included  under  the 
general  name  of  i,v6pfrrira.    [Aforrueta.J    It 
was  no  justification    that    these   words   were 
spoken  in  anger.    (Lys.  c.  Theomn.  §  30.)    The 
truth  of  the  charge  might  be  pleaded  in  justi- 
fication (Dem.  c.  Atistocr.  p.  635,  §  50) :  but  to 
taunt    a    citizen    (woXiniy    ^    iroKiriZa)  with 
ipyaala  iv  rn  kyop^  or  being  a  retail  dealer, 
was  to  insult  nis  or  her  poverty,  and  actionable 
in  all  cases  (Dem.  c  EvbvU,  p.  1308,  §§  30,  32). 
By  a  law  of  Solon  it  was  also  forbidden  to  speak 
evil  of  the  dead  ;  and  if  a  person  did  so,  he  was 
liable  to  this  action,  which  could  be  brought 
against    him   by   the  nearest  relation  of   the 
deceased.    (Dem.  c.  Leptin,  p.  488,  §  104;  c. 
Boeot.  p.  1022,  §49;  Plut.  Sol.  c.  21.)    If  an 
individual  abused  any  one  who  was  engaged  in 
any  public  office,  the  offender  not  only  suffered 
the  ordinary  punishment,  but  incurred  the  loss 
of  his  rights  as  a  citizen  {iuTifjSa),  since   the 
state   was  considered    to  have  been    insulted. 
(Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  524,  §  32.) 

If  the  defendant  was  convicted,  he  had  to  pay 
a  fine  of  500  drachmas  to  the  plaintiff.  (Isocr.  c. 
Loch.  §  3;  Lys.  c.  Theomn,  §  12.)  PluUrch, 
however,  mentions  that,  according  to  one  of 
Solon's  laws,  whoever  spoke  evil  of  a  person  in 
the  temples,  courts  of  justice,  public  ofHces,  or 
in  public  festivals,  had  to  pay  five  drachmas ; 
but  as  Platner  {Process  bei  den  Aitihemj  vol.  ii. 
p.  192)  has  observed,  the  law  of  Solon  was 
probably  changed,  and  the  heavier  fine  of  500 
drachmas  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  smaller 
sum.  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  against 
Meidias  (p.  543,  §  89),  speaks  of  a  fine  of  1000 
drachmas ;  but  this  is  probably  to  be  ezplained. 
by  supposing  that  Demosthenes  brought  two 
actions  KOKfiyoplas:  one  on  his  own  account, 
and  the  other  on  account  of  the  insults  which 
Meidias  had  committed  against  his  mother 
and  sister.  Thb  action  was  probably  brought 
before  the  thesmothetae  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  544, 
§  93),  to  whom  the  related  0/3^w5  ypwp^  be- 
longed. The  two  speeches  of  Lysias  against 
Theomnestus  were  spoken  in  an  action  of  this 
kind.  rW.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

EAKOLOGIAS     DIKE'.     [Kakegorias 

DlK^.] 

KAKO'SIS  (KfiCiraFO'is),  in  the  language  of  the 
Attic  law,  does  not  signify  every  kind  of  ilU 
treatment,  but 

1.  The  ill-treatment  of  parents  by  their 
children  {xducwaris  yov4wv).  2,  Of  women  by  their 
husbands  {KtUcuffis  yvyauc&v).  3.  Of  heiresses 
{kiIkmcis  rSov  iTiKK-fipwp).  4.  Of  orphans  and 
widows  by  their  guardians  or  any  other  persons 
QcdKOHTis  rStv  dp<f>aywy  Kal  xnp^vova&w  ywauc&v). 
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1.  KdUcMTis  yw4mw  was  committed  by  those 
who  struck  or  reviled  their  parents,  or  even 
were  disobedient;  by  those  who  refused  them 
the  means  of  sapport  when  they  were  able  to 
afford  it,  or  did  not  bury  them  after  their  death 
and  pay  them  proper  honours.  (Xen.  Mem.  ii. 
2,  §  13 ;  Aristoph.  Av.  757, 1356 ;  Snidas,  s.  v. 
Tl9Xa(fyuiihs  y6fios,}  The  term  yopttt  included 
grandparents  and  great-grandparents  if  surviv- 
ing (Isae.  Ciron.  §  32).  It  was  no  justification 
for  children  that  their  parents  had  treated  them 
badly.  If,  however,  they  were  illegitimate,  or 
had  not  received  a  proper  education  from  their 
parents,  they  could  not  be  prosecuted  for  icd* 
Kttffts,    (Meier,  Att,  Proce$9f  p.  288.) 

2.  Kdimats  ywaucSv  was  committed  by  hus- 
bands who  were  unfaithful  to  their  wives  or 
otherwise  ill-treated  them  (Diog.  LaCrt.  iv.  17  ; 
compare  Plut.  Aidb,  8),  or  denied  their  wives 
the  marriage  duties ;  for  by  a  law  of  Solon  the 
husband  was  bound  to  visit  his  wife  three  times 
every  month,  at  least  if  she  was  an  heiress. 
(Plut  Sol,  30;  Erotic,  23.)  In  the  comedy  of 
Cratinus,  called  the  <«Wine  Flask"  {Uvritrn), 
Comedy  was  represented  as  the  wife  of  Cratinus, 
who  brought  an  action  against  him  because  he 
neglected  her  and  devoted  all  his  attention  to 
the  wine-flask.    (Schol.  cnf  Aristoph.  Equit.  399.) 

3.  KJjtwnt  r&r  hrutkiip&v  was  committed  by 
the  nearest  relatives  of  poor  heiresses,  who 
neither  married  them  themselves,  nor  gave  them 
a  dowry  in  order  to  marry  them  to  persons  of 
their  own  rank  in  life  (Lex  op.  Dem.  c.  Macart. 
p.  1076,  §  75 ;  Harpocr.  ».  w,  Mhucos,  OTrrts : 
ouid..  Phot.  s.  V.  $rir€^) ;  or,  if  they  married 
them  themselves,  did  not  perform  the  marriage 
duties.  (Plut.  SoL  20 ;  Tdfy,  Corp,  Jvr.  Att. 
No.  1420.) 

4.  Kdtctfffis  r&y  ip^KOwp  lad  x^<v<'vo'«r 
yvp<wno¥  was  committed  by  those  who  injured 
in  any  way  either  orphans  or  widows,  both  of 
whom  were  considered  to  be  in  an  especial  man- 
ner under  the  protection  of  the  chief  archon. 
•(Dem.  c.  Macart,  1.  c ;  6  Jipxo»p,  Ztrris  4rtfit\tiT0 
r&y  xyfpw  Kfld  r&p  bp^tufwp^  Ulpian.  ad  Dem. 
-c.  Timocr,)  The  speech  of  Isaens  on  the  Inhe- 
ritance of  Hagnias  is  a  defence  against  an 
^Urceyy^Xia  KottAvttts  of  this  kind. 

All  these  cases  of  KdKmvts  belonged  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  chief  archon  in  the  case  of 
citizens,  or  to  the  polemarch  in  the  case  of 
metoeki.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  269 ;  Perrot, 
Essai  sur  le  Droit  Public^  p.  264.)  If  a  per- 
son wronged  in  any  way  orphans,  heiresses, 
or  widows,  the  archon  could  inflict  a  fine 
upon  them  himself;  or,  if  he  considered 
the  person  deserving  of  greater  punish- 
ment, could  bring  him  before  the  heliaea. 
(Lex  ap,  Dem.  c.  Macart,  1.  c.)  Any  private 
individual  could  also  accuse  parties  guilty  of 
KJucotaif  by  means  of  laying  an  inu^rmation 
(c/(r(r)rycAia)  before  the  chief  archon,  though 
^sometimes  the  accuser  proceeded  by  means  of  a 
regular  indictment  (ypa^),  with  an  Mxpuris 
before  the  archon.  (Dem.  c.  Pantaen,  p.  980, 
-§  46.)  Those  who  accused  persons  guilty  of 
Kiiewis  incurred  no  danger,  as  was  usually  the 
case,  if  the  defendant  was  acquitted,  and  they 
did  not  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes  of  the 
dicasts.  (Harpocr.  ».  v.  EUrayy€\ta:  Dem.  c, 
Pantatn,  1.  c  ;  Isae.  Pyrrh,  §§  46,  47.) 

The  punishment  do^  not  appear  to  have  been 
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fixed  for  the  different  cases  of  cijcvo'if,  but  it 
was  generally  severe  (cU  lo'xcrrm  rtf/MpUuf  Isae. 
/.  c,  speaking  of  the  case  of  ivticKripoi),    Those 
found  guilty  of  Kduetfons  yov4otv  suffered  atimiA, 
but  were  allowed  to  retain  their  property  ((^ot 
irtfiot  ^ffeuf  rh  actfuna,  rh  9h  j^/utra  (IxoVf 
Andoc  de  Myst.  §  74 ;  Aeschin.  c,  I^march.  §  28 ; 
Xen.  Mem,  1.  c).    We  reject  without  hesitation 
the  statement  of  Meursius  (7A«oi.  Att.  i.  2),  that 
if  the  KdKctffts  consisted  in  beating  their  parents, 
the  hands  of  the  offenders  might  even  be  cut  off. 
Mutilations  of  every  kind  were  an  abhorrence  te 
the  more  civilized  Greeks,  especially  the  Athe- 
nians. [W.  8.]    [W.  W.l 
KAEOTEGHNION    DIKE'  (ffororcxvwr 
Sdci})  corresponds  in  some  degree  with  an  action 
for  subornation  of  perjury.    It  might  be  insti- 
tuted against  a  party  to  a  previous  suit,  whose 
witnesses  had  already  been  convicted  of  false- 
hood in  an  action  ^tvhofUMfirvpwy,    (Dem.  c 
Every,  p.  1139,  §  1 ;  c.  Timoth.  p.  1201,  §  56; 
Harpocrat.,  Suid.,  Phot.,  s,  v, ;  Bekk.  Aneod. 
p.  268, 24).    It  has  also  been  surmised  that  this 
action  lay  against  the  party  whose  summonen 
(icAirr^pcs)    had    been    convicted    in  a  ypa^ 
^€vioK\iiT9(af  (Meier,  Att   Process,  p.  385); 
and  if  Plato's  authority  with  respect  to  the 
terms  of  Attic  law  can  be  considered  condosire, 
other  cases  of  conspiracy  and  contrivance  may 
have    borne    this    title.      (Plat.    Ley.   xi.  p. 
936  D.)     With  respect  to  the  court  into  which 
these  causes  were  brought,  and  the  adtantages 
obtained    by    the    successful    party,  we  hare 
no  information.      (Meier,   Att.  Proc.   pp.   45, 
386.)                                   [J.  S.M.]    [W.W.] 
CADATER.    [FuNUS.] 

CADISCUS  (KoSliTKOS).      [PSEPHUS.] 

CADUCA'BIAE  LEGES,  CADU'CUM. 
[Bona  Caduca.] 

CADU'CEUS  (mro^ccioy)  was  the  staff  or 
mace  carried  by  Greek  heralds  and  ambassadors 
in  time  of  war.  [P&AEOO.]  (Pollux,  viii.  138; 
Thuc.  i.  53 ;  Herod,  ix.  100.)  This  name  is 
also  given  to  the  staff  with  which  Hennes  or 
Mercury  is  usually  represented.    The  caduceos 


Hennes  beariug  the  Codnceos.    (Mu$ea  Borbomeo, 
voL  vi.  pL  2.) 

was  originally  only  an  olive  branch  with  gu* 
lands  {ffr4fAfun'a),  which  were  afterwards  formed 
into  snakes.  (MuUer,  ArchSol,  der  KwO, 
p.  504.)  Later  mythologists  invented  tala 
about  theia  snakes.    Hyginus  {Astrm,  ii-  ') 
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tellfl  OS  that  Mercnr7  once  found  two  snakes 
BghUngy  and  separated  them  with  his  wand; 
from  which  drcomstance  they  were  used  as  an 
emblem  of  peace.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  19;  Plin. 
E.  N,  ixii.  §  54.) 

From  cadoceos  was  formed  the  word 
caduceator,  which  signified  a  person  sent  to 
treat  for  peace  (Ijt.  zxxii.  32 ;  Nep.  Hannib.  11 ; 
Amm.  Hare  xz.  7  ;  Gell.  z.  27).  The  persons 
of  the  caduoeatores  were  considered  sacred  (Cato, 
ap,  Fest.  «.  v.\  (Sc  <fe  Orat,  i.  46,  202).  The 
odneeiis  was  not  used  bj  the  Romans.  They 
QE(d  instead  verhenae  and  sagmina,  which  were 
carried  by  the  Fetiales  (Dig.  1,  tit.  8,  s.  8). 
[FmiLES.]  [W.  S.]     [W.  M.  L.] 

GADURCUBf,  a  kind  of  linen,  which  took  its 
asme  from  the  tribe  which  prodaced  it,  the 
Cadorci,  who  inhaUted  the  district  now  oalled> 
b  Quercy  in  (hiienne  (Strabo,  ir.  p.  191 ;  mvei 
oaSbarci,  Jnr.  rii.  221).  It  was  especially  es- 
teemed for  bedding  (Plin.  H,  N.  xiz.  §  13 ;  Jnr.  ri. 
537),  and  also  used  for  garments  (Plin.  H,  N.  zix. 
1 8),  bandages  (Salpicia  ap,  Schol.  Jnv.  /.  c),  tents 
(PluL  /.  c. ;  Juv.  viL  221,  Schol.)        [J.  H.  F.] 

GADUS  (icduSos),  a  large  vessel  nsually  of 
earthenware ;  indeed  the  lonians  used  the  word 
to  denote  any  earthenware  jar.  (Clitarchns  ap. 
Atben.  xL  473  b).  It  was  most  frequently  used, 
Hke  the  ampf^)ra,  to  keep  wine  in  (Archilochns 
op.  Athen.  xL  483  d)  after  it  had  been  drawn 
frem  the  doUumy  and  especially  wine  which  was 
«i»veyed  across  the  sea,  such  as  Chian.  (Herod, 
ill  20;  Athen.  xi.  473  b;  Hor.  Od.  iii.  19,  5; 
yer%.Ae>L  i.  195  ;  Plin.  JST.  N.  xiv.§§  96, 97,  "rini 
Falemi  amphoras,  Chii  cados  distribuit,''  xxxvi. 
§  59.)  Other  kinds  of  produce  stored  in  cadi  were 
honey  (Mart.  i.  55,  10),  oil  (id  i.  43,  9 ;  Plin. 
IT.  K.  XT.  I  33),  figs  (ib.  82),  beans  (id.  xviii.  § 
307),  and  salt  fisii  (^.  308),  and  sometimes  plants 
were  grown  in  them  (id.  xxrii.  §  14,  xxt.  §  160). 

Its  use  connects  it  with  the  amphora,  and  in 
esrly  Attic  an  ipL<pop€hs  was  called  xdios  (Pollux, 
z.  71 ;  cf.  Aristoph.  Av,  1032,  Schol. :  xdZovt 
i^i^ofiucovs).  It  may  be  concluded  then  that  it 
resembled  the  on^jAonx  in  shape :  its  lower  part, 
howerer,  was  ovoid,  for  in  Aristoph.  Pax  1258 
(cf.  Schol.)  the  helmets  are  to  he  turned  into 
icdiot  by  the  addition  of  handles.    Plato  (JUp. 

X.  616  D)  speaks 
of  ol  Kdiot  ol  §ls 

rorrts :  Pliny 
(If.  K.  xxvii. 
§  UXofthehir- 
binea  cadorum. 
Again  xdHos  is 
VMd  to  denote  the 
well  bucket  (yav- 
X6fj  inrafrXnov) 
in  Aristoph.  Ecci. 
1002  ;  Eurip. 
Cycl.  33,  Schol.; 
Hesych.  and  Suid. 
s.  V.  yav\6s  ; 
Athen.  iii.  125  a, 
xi.  590  f:  we 
may  therefore 
identify  its  sbaas,  when  thus  used,  with  that  of 
the  $ihUa  in  tile  accompanying  woodcut  from 
«>*t*ri,  SculL  $  Pitt.  $agre  di  Romoy  pi.  xxiU. 
(op.  D.  and  a)  But  thu  shape  is  obviously 
not  adapted  to  &s  ordinary  use  of  a  vessel  for 


Oidns*  wen-bachf^t.    (Bofctari.) 


storing  wine,  for  which  purpose  it  was  closed 
hj  a  lid  (Archilochns,  /.  c.)  or  by  cork  (Plin. 
M.  N.  xTi.  §  34),  and  must  have  had  a  narrower 
mouth. 

Kd9os  is  used  in  Aristoph.  Av.  1030,  1053,  in 
place  of  the  more  usual  KoSicicosy  to  denote  the 
urn  used  in  ballots  [PsephubJ. 

The  word  is  used  (Priscian,  de  Pond  et  Mens. 
84)  as  an  equivalent  of  the  Attic  amphora  or 
livTfn/fT'tiSj  a  measure  containing  twelve  x^cr  or 
about  nine  gallons  English.  From  this  and  its 
various  uses  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  a 
vessel  of  large  dimensions ;  indeed,  in  a  comic 
writer  (ap,  Athen.  xi.  781  f)  we  read  of  jcdSoi 
larger  than  a  man.  Hence  it  is  only  in  passages 
of  comic  exaggeration  that  it  is  spoken  of  as  a 
drinking  vessel.  (Id  z.  431  f ;  xi.  472,  473, 
503,  b,  c). 

Cadi  were  made  not  only  of  earthenware,  but 
also  of  onyx  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxvi.  §  59),  of  ophites 
(ib.  158),  and  of  gold  (Athen.  xi.  590  f).  [J.  H.  F.] 

CAELATU'RA  (roptvriH'h).  The  words  ro- 
pwrtidi  and  oadatura,  derived  respectively  from 
Topths  and  oaehan  (lit.  ^  graver's  tool  **),  seem, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  synonymous  in  their  import, 
and  signify  in  a  general  sense  the  arts  employed 
in  the  production  of  ornamental  works  in  metal, 
whether  in  relief  or  in  intaglio.  These  terms 
therefore  include  such  processes  as  repouss^, 
chasing,  engraving,  and  other  operations  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  artist,  whether  in  jewellers' 
and  goldsmiths'  work,  or  in  the  application  of 
the  non-precious  metals  (especially  bronze)  to 
the  purposes  of  ornamenting  different  objects, 
such  as  armour,  mirrors,  &c.  The  terms  are 
strictly  and  commonly  confined  to  works  in 
metal,  though  we  occasionally  find  the  expression 
caelatura  used,  by  analogy,  of  work  in  stone  and 
in  other  non-metallic  substances.  One  important 
branch  of  metal-work,  that  of  statuary,  is  not, 
however,  comprehended  under  roptvruc^  and 
ca^atura  [Statuabia  Abs],  though  it  may  be 
observed  that  many  of  the  bronze  statuettes 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity  are 
really  only  the  detached  ornaments  of  different 
household  utensils,  such  as  mirrors  and  can- 
delabra. (0.  Miiller,  Eandbuch  der  Archaol.  (ed. 
Welcker),  §§  85,  120,  173,311,312;  Saglio,  art. 
Caelatura,  note  2,  in  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  Diet. 
de9  Ant. ;  Marquardt,  BSmische  Privatalterthiimer 
(Marquardt  and  Mommsen,  1882,  vol.  vii., 
p.  664).) 

The  ancient  literary  sources  for  the  history  of 
ornamental  metal  work  are  somewhat  scanty. 
The  chief  passage  recording  the  names  of  Toreutic 
artists  is  Pliny,  J7.  N.  xxxiu.  §§  154-157,  in 
which  reference  is  made  to  various  toreuticians 
eminent  especially  for  working  in  silver.  This  list 
indndee  names  which  appear  to  range  in  date 
from  about  B.c.  420  or  400  to  the  time  of  Nero ; 
the  most  &mous  artist  mentioned  being  Mentor, 
who  lived  not  later  than  B.C.  356.  Other  artists 
of  whom  we  possess  some  record  in  the  authors 
belong  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  the 
period  of  the  Diadochi,  to  the  time  of  Pompey, 
and  to  the  earlier  days  of  the  Roman  empire. 
A  complete  list  of  the  passages  in  the  ancient 
writers  which  refer  to  toreutic  artists  will  be 
'  nud  inOyerheck'B  AntikenSchriftqfteltenyJindeT 
'\9  head  "Toreutik**  (pp.  417-425);  compare 

.i-o  Brunn,  Gesch.  der  griech.  nUnstier,  ii. 
1  \  D.  397-412  ("  IHe  Toreuten  ").    It  is,  however, 
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from  the  metallic  objects  actually  extant  in  the 
jewel  rooms  and  bronze  rooms  of  great  museums 
that  the  history  of  the  toreutic  art  can  best 
be  learnt,  aud  the  present  article  will  there- 
fore  treat  principally  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
poi*tant  classes  of  these  monumenU,  so  far  as 
this  is  possible  within  moderate  limits. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  ornamental  metal- 
work  discovered  on  Greek  soil  are  those  found 
by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Hissarlik  in  the  Troai, 
consisting  of  a  large  number  of  objects  in  gold, 
such  as  bracelets,  ear-rings,  and  diadems. 
Among  the  specimens  of  which  a  detailed 
description  will  be  found  in  Schliemann*s 
liios  (London,  1880)  may  be  mentioned  the 
following  :—Nos.  873,874,  bracelets,  consisting 
of  a  thick  gold  plate  piped  with  wire,  and 
adorned  with  spiral  ornaments  of  gold  wire 
soldered  on  the  plate  (cp.  Nos.  690-693);  No. 
685,  diadem,  composed  principally  of  hexagonal 
leaves  of  gold ;  Nos.  834,  835,  hairpins ;  No.  834, 
consisting  of  a  quadrangular  plate  ornamented 
with  spirals  of  gold  wii*es  soldered  on,  like  the 
bracelets  just  mentioned ;  gold  disks  (p.  500),  of 
which  No.  903  represents  a  flower  of  star  form, 
in  repouss^  work  (see  also  liios,  p.  42,  No.  14, 
and  p.  453  ff.).  The  appellation  "Treasure  of 
Priam "  given  by  the  discoverer  to  a  large  class 
of  these  objects  is  misleading,  inasmuch  as  the 
art  described  in  the  Homeric  poems  is  quite 
certainly  of  a  more  advanced  character.  The 
Hissarlik  metal  work  is,  in  (act,  the  product  of 
a  half-barbarous  people,  and  its  simple  and 
unambitious  character  may  be  discerned  in  the 
preference  for  such  ornamentation  as  the  spiral 
(a  form  which  is  naturally  suggested  by  the 
curling  of  gold  wire),  and  in  the  infrequent 
representations  of  animal  forms.  An  early 
though  more  advanced  style  is  represented  by 
thf  objects  discovered  by  Schliemann  at  Mycenae 
(Schliemann's  Mycenae,  London,  1878 :  cf.  New- 
ton, Essays  on  Art,  p.  246  fF. ;  Prof.  P.  Gardner, 
Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  i.  p.  94  ff.  (1880) ; 
31ilchhoefer,  Pie  Anfange  dcr  Kunst  in  Orieclicn- 
land  (1883),  pp.  5-38X  which  may  be  approxi- 
mately assigned  to  a  date  not  later  than  D.a  1000. 
The  Mycenaean  objects  are,  on  the  whole,  the 
work  of  rude  local  artists,  scarcely  touched  as 
yet  by  Oriental  influence:  the  specimens  in  gold, 
which  are  extremely  numerous,  consist  princi- 
pally of  plaques  in  repouss^  work,  bowls,  diadems, 
and  sepulchral  masks  rudclv  imitating  the 
human  countenance.  Round  bosses  and  other 
circular  patterns,  and  especially  combinations  of 
spirals,  are  the  basis  of  most  of  the  patterns,  but 
floral  forms  and  imitations  of  insects  and  of 
marine  life  are  also  employed.  Among  the  most 
instructive  objects  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  a  nwuid  of  granite,  showing  fourteen 
different  types  of  ear-rings  and  other  ornaments, 
all  of  which  were  probably  cast  in  gold  and 
silver  (Schliemann's  Mycenae,  p.  108;  cf. 
Nos.  162,  163).  (2)  Gold  diadems  found  on  the 
heads  of  corpses,  especially  the  crown,  No.  281 
(2  ft.  1  in.  long),  which  is  covered  with  shield- 
like ornaments  in  repouss^  and  has  attached  to 
it  thirty-six  leaves  ornamented  in  a  like  manner. 
The  diadems  are  generally  piped  with  copper 
wire  to  give  them  greater  solidity  (cp.  Nos.  282- 
284).  (3)  Lozenge-shaped  htUions  of  wool 
plated  with  eold,  ornamented  with  intaglio  ard 
repouss^  work  (cp.  Nos.  377-386) :  among  the;  e, 
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Nos.  414-420  represent  stars,  flowers  or  crosses 
and  No.  421  has  a  spiral  ornamentation.  (4)  Per* 
forated  ornaments  of  gold  with  engravings  ia 
intaglio :  Nos.  253-255  represent  a  man  strug- 
gling with  a  lion,  and  two  warriors  contending 
with  a  lion.  (5)  Gold  cylinder  adorned  with 
rock  crystal  (No.  451) ;  a  dragon  of  gold  with 
scales  of  rock  crystal  (No.  452).  (6)  Scabbards 
of  swords,  representing  a  lion-hunt,  winged 
monsters,  flsh  and  plants.  The  manes  of  the 
lions  are  of  red  gold ;  their  bodies  of  a  paler 
tint  in  the  same  metal.  A  distinction  of  colour 
is  also  observed  between  the  sea  and  the  fish 
swimming  in  it,  and  further  variety  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  enamel  in  the  background.  (Se« 
Koumanondes  in  the  *hd4ivaiov,  1880,  p.  162, 
and  1881,  p.  309;  K5hler  in  MittheU.  d.  D.  Inst 
in  Athen,  1882,  p.  241.)  For  a  description  of 
the  archaic  bronze  and  gold  objects  found  at 
Spata  in  Attica,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to 
the  Bulletin  dc  Corr,  hell,  ii.  p.  185,  and  reff. 
there. 

The  next  important  epoch  in  the  history  o£ 
our  subject  has  been  denominated  the  Graeco- 
Phoenician,  an  epoch  when  the  rnde  genius  of 
the  Greeks  set  itself  to  learn  in  the  comparatirelr 
advanced  artistic  school  of  the  Phoenicians. 
This  is  the  period  of  art  described,  though  with 
some  poetic  embellishment,  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  in  which  compositions  the  higher  works 
of  metallic  art  are  spoken  of  as  coming  from  a 
foreign  and  especially  a  Phoenician  source  (cf. 
Brunn,  Die  Kunst  bei  Homer ;  Milchhoefer,  Die 
Anfiinge  d.  Kunst  in  Qriechenl.,  pp.  1S8-156: 
Riedenaner,  Handwerk  in  homer,  Zeiten;  and 
especially  Helbig,  Das  Homcrische  Epos,  1884> 
Thus  it  is  from  the  king  of  Cyprus  that  Agamem- 
non receives  the  present  of  his  cuirass  (i/.  xi.  19X 
and  from  Egypt  that  Menelaus  brings  back 
tripods  and  the  basket  of  Helen  {Od.  iv.  126  ff.). 
The  crater  destined  by  Menelaus  far  Telemachus 
comes  to  him  from  the  king  of  the  Sidonianj 
{Od,  iv.  616;  //.  xxiii.  741),  and  it  is  the 
Sidonians  who  made  the  silver  crater  given  by 
Achilles  as  a  prize  at  the  Funeral  Games. 
Even  the  elaborate  Homeric  description  of  the 
Shield  of  Achilles  may  be  shown  to  have  had  a 
tangible  basis  in  works  of  Phoenician  art  (see 
the  restoration  in  A.  S.  Murray's  History  of 
Greek  Sculpture,  1880,  chap.  iii.).  This  Phoe- 
nician art,  as  revealed  to  us  by  the  archaeological 
discoveries  of  recent  years,  was  not  in  itself 
original,  but  was  formed  by  a  curious  blending 
of  the  art  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Assyrians. 
It  may  best  be  studied  in  ijthe  numerous  metal 
bowls  that  have  been  found  in  several  localities, 
especially  Cyprus  and  Ital^,  which  were  in 
early  days  in  relations  with  the  Phoenician 
traders  (cp.  Clermont  -  Gan|ieau,  Vlmagerie 
Phenicienne,  1880 ;  Cesnola,  \  Cyprus,  London, 
1877;  Calonna-Ceccaldi,  Mdfwnents  ant.  de 
Chypre,  1882;  Dc  Longp^riir,  Mus^  Napo- 
leon TIL,  &c.).  The  epoch  dpnerally  assigned 
for  the  execution  of  these  bowfi  is  the  7th  or  8th 
century  D.C.,  though  the  manufacture  of  them 
according  to  traditional  patterqa  may  have  con- 
tinued to  a  later  period.  In  the  artistic  de- 
signs of  these  vessels  it  is  esp^ially  important 
to  note  the  arrangement  of  the  {subjects  in  con- 
centric zones,  and  the  frequint  mingling  of 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian  elements.  Thus,  in  the 
silver  patera    found    at   Amalhus   in  Cyprus 
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(CAlonna^Ceccaldi,  JUv.  Arch^.y  IBIG^  i.  p.  26 ; 
CesnoU,  CypnUj  pi.  zix.),  the  innennost  zone  of 
ornameni  is  formed  bj  winged  sphinxes  wearing 
the  nnwiis;  in  the  next  zone  occurs  another 
Egyptian  object,  the  scarabneus  holding  the 
solar  disk,  bj  the  side  ot*  which  we  find  two 
figures  wearing  an  Assyrian  costume,  and  haying 
between  them  the  familiar  sacred  tree  of  the 
Assyrian  sculptures:  the  outer  zone  is  filled 
with  scenes  of  war,  in  which  rarious  costumes 
and  arms  may  be  distinguished.  Again,  in  one 
zone  of  a  remarkable  bowl  fVom  Palestrina 
(Clermont-Ganneau,  L^/mag.  Phenic,  pi.  i.)  we 
hare  a  succession  of  hunting  scenes  of  thoroughly 
Assyrian  style,  while  as  the  central  ornament  of 
the  vessel  there  appear  figures  of  a  distinctly 
Egyptian  type.  Another  feature  characteristic 
of  the  art  described  by  Homer  is  the  application 
of  metallic  plaques  to  adorn  the  surfaces  of 
varions  objects,  such  as  the  scabbards  of  swords 
and  the  wood  of  chariots  (dfiTourracii  r4xi^t 
Athen.  ziL  p.  488  b ;  Bust,  ad  It.  xi.  773 :  cf. 
OdL  viii.  404,  ji.  610 ;  Pans.  i.  20,  1,  iii.  18,  7, 
ti.  12, 4,  &c).  Good  extant  specimens  of  plaques 
employed  in  this  class  of  work  may  be  found  in 
the  anchaic  bronze  plates  in  the  Glyptothek  at 
Munich,  which  were  found  near  Perugia,  and  pro- 
bably served  to  ornament  the  wood  of  a  chariot 
(H.  Brunn,  Beschrgib.  der  Glyptothek^  No.  32  f. ; 
Micali,  Monum,  di  ant.  pnp.  Ital.^  1833,  pi.  zzviii., 
zxxi):  the  British  Museum  also  posseiises  from 
the  same  find  the  fragment  of  an  archaic  work 
iu  relief,  formed  of  very  thin  plates  of  silver 
hammered  out  and  joined  together.  The  subject 
represents  two  men  on  horseback,  riding  side  by 
side  at  full  speed,  and  underneath  the  horses  a 
third  figure,  prostrate.  The  figures  are  in  high 
relief^  ud  the  details  of  the  hair,  Che  borders  of 
the  drapery,  lie,  are  of  thin  plates  of  gold  laid 
on  the  silver.  (Millingen,  ilnc.  uned,  Mon,  ii., 
\\.  14;  Brit.  Mus.  GMe  to  the  Bronze  Rootn. 
For  various  specimens  of  early  metal-work  found 
at  Olympia,  see  FurtwMngler,  Die  Bromefunde 
OHS  OOjmpia^  Berlin,  1880.) 

As  specimens  of  early  Jewellery  we  mny  refer 
to  the  objects  of  gold  (now  in  the  Louvre  and 
British  Museum)  found  by  Salzmann  at  Camirus 
in  Khodes,  whidi  may  be  regarded  as  products 
of  I'hoenidan  art  in  the  8th  century  D.C.  (Salz- 
manny  Nicropole  de  Camiroe ;  Rev.  Arched,  N.  S. 
t.  iv.  1861,  p.  466  f.:  cf.  1862,  t.  vi.p.  264,  and 
t.  vii.  (1863).)  As  an  example  of  these  we  may 
take  the  pole  gold  plaques  which  belonged  to  a 
necklace  and  which  are  embossed  with  the 
alternate  designs  of  a  Centaur  of  primitive  type 
with  Egyptian  head-dress,  seizing  a  hind,  and  a 
winded  female  figure,  the  goddess  Artemis  or 
Aoaitis,  holding  a  lion  and  a  panther.  Another 
plate  is  ornamented  with  a  recumbent  lion  of 
Assyrian  style:  the  mane  is  formed  by  mass- 
ing together  minute  granules  of  gold,  while 
the  cars  are  marked  out'  by  lines  formed  of 
similar  grannies.  On  the  same  phique  is  the 
head  of  an  eagle,  adorned,  like  the  lion,  with 
granulated  designs.  From  the  plaque  itself  are 
suspended  pomegranates,  chainlets,  and  heads  of 
Egyptian  style.  Of  early  jewellery  found  in 
Greece  Proper  we  may  notice  the  gold  studs  or 
ear-rings  found  in  1860  at  Megara  (Lenormant, 
Lee  premiires  Ckilisatums,  ii.  p.  384):  they  are 
decorated  in  repouss^,  with  human  heads  of 
Egyptian  character,  facing.    Another  interest- 


ing specimen  of  archaic  jewellery,  stated  to  have 
been  found  at  Athens  and  belonging  probably  to 
the  first  half  of  the  6th  century  B.C.,  is  an  ear- 
ring published  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Stwiiei 
(vol.  ii.  p.  324),  on  the  oblong  pendant  of  which 
is  represented  side  by  side  a  pair  of  female 
figures,  beaten  out  in  relief.  The  arms  of  both 
these  figures  are  straightened  closely  to  their 
sides,  and  their  dress  and  attitude,  though  very 
archaic,  present  a  resemblance  to  the  Canephori 
of  the  Erechtheum.  Various  other  archaic 
eold  ornaments  from  Corinth,  Athens,  Camirus, 
Melos,  Delos,  Etruria,  Lydia,  &c,  will  be  found 
described  in  the  Arch,  Zeitung,  Jahrg.  xlii. 
pp.  90-94,  99-114;  and  in  Bull  de  Corr.  hell., 
iii.  p.  129  f.  We  may  note  in  these  a  gradual 
development  from  simple  geometric  ornamenta- 
tion to  groups  of  men  and  animals,  and  mytho- 
logical subjects. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  jewellery  of  the  fine 
period  of  Greek  art  1%  mainly  derived  from  two 
great  sources — the  excavations  in  the  tombs  of 
Southern  Russia  and  in  those  of  Etruria.  Of 
the  Etruscan  jewellery,  the  Louvre,  the  Vatican, 
and  the  British  Museum  possess  numerous  and 
choice  examples.  The  objects  from  Southern 
Russia,  which  belong  to  a  great  extent  to 
the  4th  century  D.C.,  are  now  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Hermitage,  and  may  be  studied  in  the 
elaborate  Comptes  rendus  de  la  Commission 
arch€ologique  de  St.  Petersbourg^  and  in  the 
Antiquit€e  du  Bosphore  Cimm^rien.  The  great 
European  jewel-collections  contain  specimens, 
unrivalled  in  workmanship,  of  all  the  various 
objects  of  personal  adornment — necklaces  with 
pendants,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  brooches,  &c. 
The  main  efi*ect  in  this  jewellery  is  due  to  *'  the 
combination  of  small  figures  and  fiowers  in 
repouss^  work,  with  fine  filigree,  granulated 
patterns  and  vitreous  inlays."  Precious  stones, 
such  as  garnets,  are  sometimes  introduced,  but 
in  the  best  age  the  jeweller  made  comparatively 
little  use  of  them.  The  ancient  jeweller  is  dis- 
tinguished by  his  delicate  manipulation  of  the 
gold,  his  mastery  of  modelling,  his  extraordinary 
minuteness  of  work,  and  by  the  technical  skill 
which  produced  the  granulation  (t.e.  the  soldering 
of  extremelv  minute  particles  of  gold  on  a  leaf 
of  gold),  which  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
jewellery  of  Etruria.  (Cp.  Castellani,  CommU' 
nication  faite  h  VAcadhnie  des  Inscr.  et  Belles* 
Lettres,  20  D^embre,  1860;  DelV  oreficeria 
italiana,  Roma,  1872 ;  B.  Bucher,  Qeschichte  der 
technischen  KUnste,  p.  139  ff. ;  Newton,  Essays 
on  Art  and  Arcliaeologyy  p.  373  ff. ;  Charles  de 
Linns,  Les  Origines  de  Vorf€vrerie  cloisonnee 
(1879).)  The  jewellery  from  Etruria,  which 
in  its  earlier  period  betrays  an  Oriental  influ- 
ence, is  in  its  later  and  finest  stage  so  th<^ 
roughly  Greek  in  character  as  to  be  a  fair  ex- 
ponent of  the  capabilities*  of  the  Greek  jewellers. 
For  details  as  to  the  form,  &c.,  of  the  various 
objects  of  personal  ornament,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  separate  articles  in  this  Dic- 
tionary; but  as  furnishing  a  sample  of  the 
fertile  invention  and  surpassing  skill  of  the 
Greek  workman,  we  may  here  refer  to  two 
classes  of  ear-rings  of  which  the  Hermitage  has 
a  rich  collection,  and  of  which  there  are  good 
specimens  in  the  Gold  Ornament  Room  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  first  class,  which  is  the 
simpler  and  perhaps  somewhat  the  earlier  in 
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date,  consists  of  ear-rings  formed  of  twisted  wire 
and  terminating  at  one  end  in  the  head  of  an 
animal,  especially  a  lion.    The  second  class  con- 
sists of  the  specimens  attached  to  the  ear  by  a 
hook,  which  is  corered  by  a  roand  disk.    The 
disk  itself  is  generally  adorned  with  some  subject 
suitable  for  a  medallion,  such  as  a  full  face  in 
relief,  and  beneath  it  are  suspended  one  or  more 
small  figures.    For  these  pendants  Victories  are 
often  chosen,  and  an  especial  favourite  is  a  tiny 
figure  of  Eros  holding  various  objects,  such  as  a 
scroll  or  a  musical  instrument.    Ai  exquisite 
specimens  may  be  noticed  a  pair  {Ccmpte  rendu 
de  la  Comm,  arch,  St.  PiUrao.y  1870-71,  pL  vi., 
figs.  11,  12 ;  ct  Comptc  rendu,  1868,  pi.  i.,  figs. 
1-3)  composed  of  a  rosette,  from  which  hang 
three  chains,  the  two  outermost  terminating  in 
pendants :  from  the  middle  chain  hangs  a  goose, 
inlaid  about  the  feathers  with  granulated  work. 
In  the  centre  of  the  rosette  is  a  garnet,  from 
which  radiate  leaves  in  blue  enamel,  forming  a 
star  pattern.    The  minuteness  of  the  work  is 
especially  noticeable  in  another  ear-ring  of  this 
class  (Antiq.  du  Bosphore,  pi.  zii.  a,  fig.  5  a),  on 
which,  below  the  disk,  is  a  chariot  with  four 
horses,  flanked  by  Victories.    In  the  chariot  are 
two  figures,  and  below  the  group  is  an  ornament 
from  which  are  suspended  vases  and  chains.    (Cf. 
also   QazeUe  des  Beaux-Arts,   1863,  pi.   162; 
Bijoux  du  Mus^e  Nap.  IlLy  No.    112.)    The 
jewellery  actually  intended  for  ordinary  wear 
must    be  distinguished    from    that    made    for 
sepulchral   purposes  and   for  use  on  some  ex- 
ceptional occasion.    The  fine  ear-rings  found  in 
the  Koul  Oba  {Aniiq.  du  Bosphore,  pi.  zix.)  and 
those  from  the  Crimean  tomb  of  the  Priestess  of 
Demeter  (Compto  rendu,  St.  P^tersb.,  1865,  pi.  u.) 
could  never  have  been  worn  in  the  usual  way, 
but  must  have  been  suspended  from  the  head- 
dress on  festal  days.    The  latter  consist  of  large 
medallions  representing  Thetis  or  a  Nereid  on  a 
dolphin,  carrying  the  armour  of  Achilles,  and 
from  them  tjiere  hang  pendants  and  chainlets. 
Most  European  museums — ^as  the  Louvre,  Her- 
mitage, Vatican,  and  British  Museum — possess 
specimens  of  the  remarkable  class  of  jewellery 
made  principally  for  the  adornment  of  the  corpse ; 
namely,  the  gold  crowns  composed  of  extremely 
thin   leaves  of  gold,  imitating  the   foliage  of 
different  trees.    (Cf.  Bijoux  du  Mus,  Nap,  III,, 
p.  9  ff. ;  Antiq.  du  Bosphore,  pi.  iii.-v.;  Mus. 
Gregor.  i.,  pi.  cxxvii.  f.)    A  very  fine  specimen 
of  jewellery  not  intended  for  wear  is  the  votive 
gold   crown  found    at  Armento,  and    now  at 
Munich.    It  is  composed  of  branches  of  oak 
intertwined   with    garlands   of   flowers,  while 
winged   figures  are  placed  amidst  the  foliage. 
(Ameth,   Monun\.  des  Antik.  Cabinets  in  Wen, 
p.  41,  pi.  xiii. ;  Avellino,  Memorie  dell*  Academia 
Ercolanese,  i.  1872,  p.  207  ff. ;  Gerhard,  Aniihe 
BUdwerke,  i,  x.) 

Another  important  branch  of  the  toreutic  art 
b  constituted  by  the  production  of  gold  and  silver 
vases,  elaborately  adorned — generally  with  relief 
in  repouss^  or  with  ornaments  separately  made 
and  soldered  or  riveted  to  the  vessel  [Ekblema, 
Cruota].  (Cf.  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxiiL  §  139,  &c ; 
Ovid,  Metanu  iiL,  v.  80 ;  Juv.  i.  76 ;  Quintil.  11, 
47.)  With  the  increase  of  luxury  under  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  this  branch  of  art  began 
to  assume  especial  prominence  (cf.  Athenaeus,  v. 
29,  30 ;  Plin.  if.  N.  xxxiiL  §  154,  &c) ;  unfortu- 
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nately  the  vases  now  extant  do  not  enable  us  to 
judge  very  satisfactorily  as  to  the  merit  of  the 
Greek  toreutae,  inasmuch  as  they  mostly  belong 
to  the  Imperial  age  when  artistic  work  of  this 
class  had  either  quite  declined  (Plin.   ff.  N. 
xxxiiL  §  157)  or  had  been  vitiated  by  the  use  of 
exaggerated  relief  and  the  employment  of  pre- 
cious stones.      (Cf.   Marquardt  and  Mommten, 
vol.  rii.  p.  686 ;  Linas,  Orig.  de  Vorfifi.  doison- 
n6e,  1877,  t.  L  c.  iii.  3;  ThAienat  and  Ville- 
fosse    in   6az.   Arch,   1884    and   1885,   "^  Les 
tr6sors  de  vaisseUe  d'argent  tronv^  en  Ganle.") 
At  the  same  period,  vases  by  the  great  Greek 
masters  were   collected  by  the  Bomans  (Plin. 
H.  N,  xxxiiL  §  147 ;  ib,  157 ;  Juv.  L  76;  Mart. 
vUL  6.  1,  iv.  39,  xiv.  93,  &c.),  and  were  doubt- 
less  copied  with  more  or  less  fidelity  by  the 
Roman   artists.    (Cf.  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiv.  §47; 
Michaelis,  Das  Corsinische  SUbergefass,  p.  19.) 
Among  the  more  important  vessels  in  the  pre- 
cious metals  now  extant  should  be  mentioned 
the  following :  —  (1)   The    magnificent  silver 
vase    in   the   Hermitage  Museum    which  was 
found    in    the   tomb   of  a  Scythian  king  at 
Nicopolis  {Compte  rendu,  St.  P^tersbonrg,  1864, 
pi.  i.,  u.,  p.   11  ff.).      It  hat  the  form  of  an 
amphora,  and  on  its  upper  part  are  friezes  of 
Scythians  and  animals,  in  high  relief;  leaves  and 
flowers  adorning  the  body  of  the'vesseL    The 
decoration  is  partly  in  repooss^  and  partly  con- 
sists in  ornaments,  like  the  lion-masks  and  the 
head  of  a  winged  horse,  separately  made  and 
gilded  and   then  soldered  on.    Tbis  vase  has 
been  assigned  to  the  4th  century  B.C.    (2)  Silver 
vase  in  the  Antiquarium  of  Munich,  ornamented 
externally  with  a  circular  frieze,  in  which  are 
represented  Trojan  captives,  in  low  relief.    (Cf. 
Thiersch,  Abhandl.  d.  hair,Aoademie,PhiUd.OasK, 
V.  1849,  p.  1 1 1.)    (3)  The  Corsini  vase,  on  which 
see  the  Memoir  by  Michaelis,  Das  Corsmsche 
SUbergefass.    (4)  Specimens  in  the  Berlin  Bln- 
seum    from   the    silver    Treasure   found   near 
Hildesheim  in  Hanover  (Wieseler,  Der  Sildes- 
heimer  jSOberfund,  and  reff.  in  Oaz.  Arch.  1884, 
266,  267),  some  of  which  eo  back  to  the  time  of 
Augustus  or  earlier.  They  nave  much  executional 
merit,  but  present  the  Roman  characteristics  of 
exuberant  ornament  and  exaggerated  relief.    (5) 
Specimens  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationals  from 
the  Treasure  discovered  at  Bemay  in  France: 
the  vases  are  of  varying  merit  and  differ  in  date ; 
one  class  being  ornamented  in  very  prominent 
repouss^  the  other  in  lower  relief  with  slight 
and  delicate  lines  (ChaboniUet,  Catal.  y^  des 
Combes,  etc,  de  la  Bibliothique  NatioMk  (1858X 
pp.  418-457 ;  Journal  of  HeUenic  Studies,  vol  w^ 
p.  96ff;  Oa«. -ArcA.  1884,  344).    (6)  The  gold 
patera  of  Rennes,  into  which  are  inserted  gold 
coins  ranging  fi-om  Hadrian  to  Geta.   The  bottom 
of  the  vase  is  adorned  with  a  large  medallion  exe- 
cuted in  repouss^  and  bordered  by  a  wreath  of 
laurel  leaves  in  low  relief.   (7)  Silver  vases  foimd 
at  Pompeii  and  now  in  the  Museum  at  Naplc» 
(Quaranta,  Di  quatlordici  vasi  d*  argento  w- 
sotterrati   in  Fompei).     Silver  goblet  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples,  found  at  Herculaneum,  on 
which  is  represented  the  Apotheosis  of  Homer 
(Millingen,  Anc.  uned,  Monvm,  H  pL  13;  Zato, 
Schonste  Omam.  in  Fompei,  iii.  28>    This  ii»t 
may  be  concluded  with  a  reference  to  the  fl)«a- 
mens  in  the  celebrated  silver  treasure  d»oover«d 
at  Rome  in    1793,  and  now  in   the  Bntisii 
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If  oseura.    It  consists  of  caskets,  vases,  trappings, 
and  ornaments  of  silver,  and  was  probably  exe- 
cuted for  the  most  part  abont  the  end  of  the 
5th  century  A.D.    The  figpires  and  ornaments  on 
most  of  the  objects  are  generally  embossed  and 
chased,  and   gilding   is  applied  to  the  salient 
parts.    The  figures,  as  might  be  expected  at  so 
late   a    period  are  coarsely  executed  and  of 
clumsy  proportions.    (Visconti,  Operc  Varies  ed. 
Labns,  Milan,  1827,  i.  p.  210 ;  British  Museum 
Guide  to  the  Blcuxu  CoUection,  1867,  pp.  24-27.) 
To  the  examples  of  ornamental  metal-work 
vhich  hare  now  been  mentioned  in  this  article, 
and   which  are  principally  in  gold  and  silver, 
must  be  added  certain  specimens  in  bronze  which 
are  adorned  (1)  with  engraved  designs,  (2)  with 
figures  in  relief.      A  remarkable  specimen  of 
archaic  Greek  engraving  is  found  on  the  bronze 
cuirass  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the  Alpheios, 
and  photographed  in  the  Bulletin  de  Corr.  hell., 
Id83,  p.  1,  plL  i.-iii.    Besides  figures  of  ani- 
mals, the  design  shows  a  groap  of  six  human 
figures.   Engraved  designs  occur  most  frequently 
upon  the  circular  metal  disks  used  as  mirrors  by 
the  ancients,  the  largest  class  of  which  comes 
firom  Etruria.    Though  on  some  of  the  Etrus- 
can mirrors  the  drawings  are  of  a  masterly 
^laracter,   the   greater    number  are    executed 
loosely  and  without  much   regard  to  beauty 
of  composition.    (See  Gerhard,  Etrutkiache  SpiC" 
geiy  Berlin,  1841:   cf.  also  the  incised   friezes 
of  the   Etruscan   Cistae,  Gerhard,    op.    cit,    i. 
pp.  1-73;    H.  Brunn,   AnruUi  d.   Intt.  Arch, 
£om.  zxxiv.  pp.  5-22,  ib.  xxxvi.  pp.  356-76; 
Scndne,  3>.  xxzviii.  p.  150  fiT.,  and  xL  pp.  413, 
421 ;   Brit.  Mos.   OtUde  to  the  Bronze  Boom, 
"Qstae.")    Engravings  on  mirrors  of  purely 
Greek  work  are  rare :  amongst  the  most  beauti- 
ful examples  may  be  cited  the  mirror  represent- 
ing the  Genius  of  the  Cock  Fights  (Mus4e  de 
Lyon),  and  the  specimen  with  the  hero  Corinthus 
crowned  by  a  female  who  personifies  the  Corin- 
thian colony  of  Leucas.    (Cf.  A.  Dumont,  Bulletin 
de  Oorresp.  hellin,  i.  (1877),  pp.  108-115 ;  Monu- 
snents  greet  de  T Assoc,   dee   Etudee   grecques^ 
1873.) 

Tlie  covers  of  the  mirrors  of  box-like  form 
— mostly  found  in  Greece  proper — offer  favour- 
able specimens  of  reliefs  executed  in  bronze. 
Several  of  them  belong  to  a  good  period  of 
Greek  art:  their  subjects,  as  a  rule,  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  cycles  of  Aphrodite  and  of 
Dionysos.  Fine  examples  of  Greek  repouss^ 
work  in  bronze  are  also  to  be  seen  ip  the  pla- 
ques with  figures  in  relief  which  once  served 
to  ornament  armour  or  other  objects.  Good 
specimens  of  these  come  from  the  finds  at 
Dodona  (Carapanos,  Dodone  et  see  ruines,  p. 
33  ff. ;  cp.  ib.  p.  187  ff.),  and  among  them  may 
be  especially  mentioned  the  plaque  in  repouss^, 
which  perhaps  adorned  a  cuirass,  representing 
the  contest  between  Apollo  and  Heracles  for  the 
possession  of  the  Delphic  Tripod.  This  work 
has  been  assigned  to  the  4th  century  B.C. ;  the 
treatment  of  the  figures  being  archaistic  rather 
than  genuinely  archaic  (Carapanos,,  pL  xvi.) 
Another  remarkable  plaque  from  Dodona  which 
may  be  assigned  to  the  same  century  adorned 
the  dieek-piece  of  a  helmet,  and  portrays  in 
relief  the  combat  of  Pollux  with  Lynceus. 
(Carapanos,  pL  xv.)  Lastly,  there  must  be 
mentioaed   the  bronze  plaques  in  the  British 
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Museum  found  near  the  river  Siris,  in  Lucania. 
They  formerly  served  as  ornaments  to  mask  the 
buckles  of  a  cuirass,  and  consist  of  two  groups  in 
very  high  relief,  the  subject  of  each  being  a 
combat  between  a  Greek  warrior  and  an  Amazon. 
They  were  probably  executed  by  some  artist  of 
the  school  of  Scopas,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  masterly  composition  and  modelling  as 
well  as  for  the  refined  execution  of  their 
details.  (See  P.  0.  BrOnsted,  The  Bronzes  of 
Siris,  published  by  the  Dilettanti  Society, 
1836;  cf.  Brit  Mus.  Guide  to  the  Bronze 
Boom.) 

Authorities, — A  comprehensive  treatise  on  the 
ornamental  metal  work  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  based  on  a  complete  examination  of 
the  monumental  and  literary  remains,  is  still  a 
desideratum.  At  present,  the  details  have  to  be 
gathered  firom  a  number  of  archaeological  works, 
of  which  it  would  not  be  pnicticable  to  give  an 
exhaustive  list  here;  but  references  to  the  most 
important  sources  of  information  will  be  found 
in  the  text  of  this  article.  fW—R  W— n.] 

CAELIBA'TUS.  [Aes  Uxorium  ;  Lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.] 

CAELUM.    [Caelatura.] 

CAEMENTUM  (more  frequently  in  the 
plural,  Caementa;  Gk.  Kar^mi,  aic^pos),  rubble, 
or  small  undressed  stones,  used  together  with 
mortar  to  form  the  caementiciae  strudurae  or 
concrete  walls  with  which  the  remains  of 
Roman  buildings  abound.  Vitruvius,  who  tells 
us  that  this  form  of  structure  was  not  used  by 
Greek  architects,  describes  (ii.  8)  two  chief 
varieties, — the  opus  reticitlatum,  in  general  use 
in  his  day,  the  more  handsome  kind  of  work,  but 
less  durable,  because  it  did  not  bind  well  to- 
gether; and  the  ancient  opus  incertum,  which 
was  less  sightly  but  more  lasting,  on  account  of 
the  way  in  which  the  stones  were  bonded 
together.  Schneider  in  his  edition  of  Vitruvius, 
Rich,  and  others  have  taken  this  opus  incertum 
to  be  the  ancient  Cyclopean  masonry,  which  was 
formed  by  laying  together  large  irregular 
masses  of  stone  without  mortar  and  filling  up 
the  interstices  with  small  stone-chippings ;  but 
Vitruvius  expressly  says,  **  utraque  (i>.  incertum 
et  reticulatum)  ex  minutissimis  sunt  instru- 
enda."  A  third  method  of  wall-building  which 
he  mentions  was  a  variation  from  the  Greek 
l/iTAcKToy,  in  which  two  parallel  faces  of 
dressed  stune  were  erected,  and  the  interval 
between  them  filled  up  with  rubble.  He  also 
speaks  of  concrete  walls  lined  with  marble. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Middleton  (Ancient  Borne  in  1885, 
pp.  28-33)  has  been  led  by  an  examination  of 
the  existing  concrete  structures  of  Rome  to 
distinguish  the  following  varieties: — 

1.  Unfaced  concrete,  generally  used  for 
foundations,  but  carried  higher ;  for  instance,  in 
the  substructures  of  Caligula's  palace.  The 
method  of  construction  was  to  erect  two  lines  of 
upright  posts  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
to  nail  boards  against  them  and  pour  the  con- 
crete in  a  liquid  state  into  the  bed  thus  con- 
structed, and  remove  the  framework  when  the 
concrete  had  set.  The  frame  was  then  set  on 
the  top  of  the  mass  and  the  process  repeated. 
The  stones  were  usually  of  the  size  of  a  man's 
fist,  and  the  mortar  was  composed  of  lime  and 
the  volcanic  sand  called  pozzolana  (pulvis 
FuteolanuSy  Vitruv.  ii.  6).    Its  remarkable  pro- 
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pcrtiM  tn  the  Mtt  cauM  of  the  darabiljt)-  oC 
Komaii  coDcrtts. 

2.  Paced  concrett  iralli,  in  which  the  core  is 
alnrnji  compoaed  is  the  ume  way  as  the  un- 
lAced  concrete;  aod  we  ire  thiu  led  to  the 
concltiMOD,  which  would  not  have  been  inferred 
from  VitroTioB  alone,  that  the  Ofna  mrxrtvm 
and  opus  nttcalatam  were  only  facings,  (a)  Opui 
iacertam,  in  constructing  which  '■  irregularly 
shaped  hita  of  tafa  weie  cut  smooth  on  one 
lace,  and  roughly  pointed  behiud ;  Iha  whole 
face  of  the  concrete  wall  was  (hen  studded 
with  these  etonei,  the  poinU  slicking  into  the 
wall,  and  the  siooolh  surfaces  appearing  on  the 
face.  The  pieces,  square,  triangular  or  poly- 
pinal,  range  from  two  to  five  inches  across." 
This  structure  is  found  in  Republican  buildinis. 
t.g.  al  the  foot  of  the  Scata  Cad.  (b)  The 
opaa  reticaialum,  differs  from  the  incxTtian  in 
having  the  ftdng  stones  cut  into  squares  and 
closely  fitted  together  in  a  retionlaW  pattern. 
It  is  fount!  In  buildings  erected  from  ibe  reign 
of  Augustos  to  thnt  of  Hadrian,  as  in  the 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  end  (a  Inter  variety 
with  brick-faced  angles  nni  bands  of  brick  at 
inlerTals  of  two  or  three  feet)  in  Hadrian's  rill  a. 
(c)  Concrete  faced  with  burnt  brick,  the  earliest 
dated  eiamplea  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Roitra  and  the  Pantheon.  This  structure  was 
largely  used  in 
many  of  the 
meat  satistantial 
buildings 
'  Rame,whileso 
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ceasible  in  most  regions  or  easily  imported,  stmc- 
turea  which  were  in  H  short  time  bonded  together 
into  solid  hoRio[:eneous  masses.  [J.  H.  F.] 

CAERITUia  TABULAB.  [Abrarii.J 
CABSAR,  a  title  of  the  Roman  emperon, 
was  originally  a  family  name  of  the  Julia  gens; 
it  was  assumed  by  Octarianus  as  the  adopted 
son  of  the  great  dictator,  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and 
~  by  him  bioded  down  to  his  adopted  ton 
rius.  It  continued  to  be  used  by  Caligula, 
Claudius,  and  Nero,  ns  members  either  by  adop- 
tion or  female  descent  of  Caesar's  family;  bat 
though  the  fimily  became  eitiuct  with  Nero, 
tncceeding  emperon  still  retained  the  name  u 
part  of  their  titles,  and  it  was  the  practice  lo 
preRi  it  to  their  own  names,  aa,  for  Instance, 
fmperaUir  Caeaar  Damiiianiu  Aujuitua.  When 
Hadrian  adopted  Aeliua  Verua,  he  allowed  the 
latter  to  take  the  title  of  Caesar  (Spart.  Ac/, 
Itr.  1 ;  Aur.  Vict.  Cam.  13,  §  15) ;  and  from 
thia  lime,  though  the  title  of  Au^fut  con- 
tinued (0  be  confined  to  the  reigning  emperor, 
that  of  Collar  was  also  granted  the  second 
person  in  the  stale  and  the  heir  presnmptire  lo 
the  throne,  (Eckhol,  rol.  viil.  p.  367.  Ac.) 
[AU0UOTCS.1  [W.S.] 

CABSTUS    (from    caido,    not    to    be   eon- 
fuunded    with   cfitus,    from    Gr.    Kt)nii\    the 
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.    (Prom  Mlddlelon.)    310)    and 
the  Sth  cen 

C^increte  was  eitenaiTely  used  at  Baiae  i 
Angnslan  age,  as  a  Ibnndation  for  edifices  built 
out  into  the  sea  (Tibult.  2,  3,  45  ;  Hor.  Od.  ii 
1.  33,  24.  3),  the  Romans  having  discorered  thi 
iwuolana  and  lime  Ibrmed  a  hydraulic  cemer 
(VllrnTios,!!.  6, !). 

The  most  massive  relic  of  Roman  times  inth 
island,  the  great  military  wall  which  eitende 
from  the  month  of  the  Tyne  to  that  of  the 
Solway,  is  a  structure  of  faced  concrete,  forme 
by  erecting  two  faces  of  large  stones  and  filiiii; 
up  the  intervening  space  with  alternate  course 
of  rubble,  one  foot  deep,  and  mortar,  four  incbe 
deep,     (iircAomJiflio,  vol.  li.  179t,  p.  M.) 

ilany  of  the  great  Roman  achievements  ii 
building,  especially  in  distant  provinces,  are  b 
be  attributed  lo  this  method  of  construction 
which  enabled  them  to  raise,  with  comparativet; 
unskilled  hands  and  from  materials  which  are  ic 


their  blows  more  powerful.  Theae  bands  of 
leather  were  also  frequently  tied  round  the 
arm  as  high  as  the  elbow,  o*  is  shown  in  the 
following  statue  of  a  boier,  the  original  of 
which  is  ia  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  (See  Clarac, 
Muste  d.  Sculpt.  A»t.  tt  Mod.  vol.  iii.  pi.  337, 
No.  2043.) 

The  caestui  was  used 
by  boiera  from  the 
earliest        times.         The 

were  called  in  Greek 
ItiiiTtt  or  liiiitTtx 
irurrwol.  When  Kpeius 
and  Euryalus  in  (lie 
Iliad  (iiiii,  684)  pre- 
pare theniselvea  for  boi- 
ing,  they  put  on  their 
hands  tbonp  made  of 
oi-bide  (f/idrroi  jUrfiit- 
TSUI  Suit  i.ypai*.at»). 
(Cf.  Theocr.  iiii.  81 ; 
ApoU.  Rhod.  ii.  53.)  But 
it  should  be  recollected 
that  the  caestus  in  heroic 
times  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted merely  of  Ihongl  of 
leather,  and  differed  mate- 
rially from  the  frightful 
weapons  loaded  with  lead 
and  iron  which  were  used 
in  later  times.  The  aaiae  ..f  s  Boier  wii 
different  kinds  of  csettue  iheCaetius,  (t'o-m 
were  called  by  the  Greelis  the  Louvre.) 

in  later  times  ;i(iAfx<^ 
inriTpai  iMtiw,  vpiuini,  and  iiifimitn' 
which  the  ittiXixtu  gave  the  s^f^est  bio* 
and  the  nCpiainj  the  most  severe.  T 
fitiAfx",  which  were  the  most  ancient,  s 
described  bj  Pausanias  (viii.  *0.  §  3)  as  msde 
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KoUow  or  pftlm  of  th«  hand,  learing  the  fing«n 

nncorered.     The  athletae  in  the   palaestrae  nt 

Olynipia  used  the  fAnXixai  in  practising  for  the 

public  games  {l/tdrrmif  rmw  fui\aKmr4pmv,  Pans. 

▼i.  23, 1  3) ;  but  in  the  games  themselves,  they 

used  those  which  gave  the  severest  blows. 

The  caestos,  os^  in  later  times  in  the  public 

games,  was,  as  has  been  already   remarked,  a 

most   formidable   weapon.      It  was   frequently 

covered  with  knots  and  nails,  and  loaded  with 

lead  and  iron ;  whence  Virgil  {Aen,  v.  405X  in 

speaking  of  it,  says : 

**  logentia  septem 
Terga  bourn  plumbo  Insuto  fenoque  rlgebsnt" 

<Cf.  Aen,  r.  69  ;  Georg,  iii.  20.)  Stotius  (Theb. 
vi.  732)  also  speaks  of  nigrantia  plumbo  Ugmina 
cmda  bourn.  Such  weapons,  in  the  hands  of  a 
trained  boxer,  must  have  frequently  occasioned 
death.  The  c^€u^  were,  as  the  name  denotes, 
circular  in  form,  supposed  by  some  to  be  an 
iron  boll,  worn  with  padded  covers  (Liddell  and 
Scott,  8.  V.) ;  and  fighting  with  them  was  called 
tf-^oipo/Attx^a  (Pollux,  iii.  150).  Plato  {Leg,  viii. 
p.  830  B)  recommends  the  use  of  them  instead 
of  the  ordinary  boxing-gloves  (//Miyrsf),  in  order 
to  train  boxers  for  the  coming  conflicts.  But  the 
most  formidable  of  all  these  weapons  were  the 
/uSp/t,i|fcci,  covered  with  metal  studs  or  nails,  and 
hence  called  the  ^  limb-breakers "  {yuufr6poi), 
Lodllins,  in  an  epigram  (Anth,  Pal,  xi.  78, 
vol.  ii  p.  344,  ed.  Jac),  speaks  of  a  boxer  whose 
head  had  been  so  battered  by  the  ft^ftiiKts  as  to 
resemble  a  sieve.  Figures  with  the  caestus  fre- 
quently occur  in  ancient  monuments.  They  were 
of  various  forms,  as  appears  from  the  following 
specimens,  taken   from  ancient  monuments,  of 
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Cacitus.    (Fsbrctti.) 


which  drawings  are  given  by  Fabretti  (de 
Column,  Drti^,  p.  261 ;  see  Krause,  Qymnastik  und 
AgoHistik  der  Bellenen,  p.  502  foil.).  [W.  S.] 
CALAMI8TBUM  (pi.  calamistri :  cola- 
mittra,  Yarro  ap.  Charts,  p.  61),  a  curling-iron, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  reed.  Itx 
use  among  the  Greeks  may  be  inferred  from  the 
representations  of  elaborately  dressed  hair  in 
works  of  art.  Among  the  Romans,  it  was  in 
vogue  as  early  as  the  days  of  Plautus  (Asin,  iii. 
3,  37 ;  Cure  iv.  4,  21),  and  became  as  common 
among  them  as  it  has  been  in  modem  times 
(Serv.  on  Aen,  xiL  100).  It  was  much  employed 
by  ladies  and  boys,  and  sometimes  even  by  men, 
although  for  them  the  practice  was  considered 
effeminate  (Qc  pro  Se$t,  8,  18;  po§t  red,  in 
ten,  5,  12;  in  Pit,  11,  25).  Hence  the 
figurative  use  of  the  word  to  express  an  excess 
of  literary  ornament  (Cic.  Or,  23,  78 ;  Brut, 
75,  {  262;  Tac  Dial,  26).  The  calamistmm 
appears  to  raemble  the  modem  curling-irons, 


and   to   have    belonged    therefore   to   the  de- 
partment  of  the   omatrix.     Muratori  (991,  2) 


Calsmittruii,  Instrument  for  dressing  hair,  on  a  small 

reU«f  from  Amyt  Ue,  with  oUurr  articles  of  toilet. 

(Briltsh  Museum.) 

gives  the  epitaph  of  a  liberta  a  calamistrOf  while 
cinifio  (Hor.  Sat,  i.  2,  98;  Tert.  ad  Uxor,  ii.  8) 
or  cinerariua  (Varr.  L,  L,  v.  129  ;  Cat.  61,  138  ; 
Sen.  Dial,  ii.  14,  1;  Acron  ad  Hor.  /.  c;  Tert. 
/.  c.)  was  the  title  of  the  slave  who  heated  the 
irons.  [J.  Y.]    [J.  H.  F.] 

GAL'AMUS,  a  reed.  Under  this  head  it 
seems  desirable  to  group  an  account  of  the  most 
important  objects  made  of  reeds  of  various  kinds. 
The  varieties  of  the  reed  are  described  by  Theo- 
phrastus  {H.  P.  iv.  11, 12)  and  Pliny  {H,  N,  xvi. 
§§  159-173),  one  of  the  most  notable  being  the 
calamus  odoratuSj  found  in  Syria  and  Arabia 
(Col.  xii.  52  ;  Plin.  xii.  §  104,  xiii.  §  9 ;  Veget. 
iv.  13),  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
unguents.  KdXoftos  denotes  a  larger  sort  of 
reed  than  Z6ra^f  and  harundo  than  oonna. 

Keeds  were  extensively  used  for  thatching  and 
wall-building;  for  making  mats,  crates,  and 
other  articles  of  plaited  work  (Herod,  v.  101, 
i.  179,  it  96;  Thuc  iL  76);  and  for  many 
purposes  for  which  a  light  stick  was  needed, 
— e.g,  a  signal-post  (calamus^  Col.  iii.  15),  an 
Egyptian  sign-post  (Plin.  H,  N,  vi.  §  166),  a 
rod  to  brush  down  cobwebs  (harundo.  Plant. 
Stich.  ii.  2,  23^  the  bridge  of  the  lyre  (8^>^, 
Aristoph.  JRan,  232),  the  cross-piece  on  which 
the  lyre-strings  are  fastened  (tcdKanos  ivoKipws, 
Soph.  Fr,  34).  Reeds  were  also  employed  in 
the  following  uses : — 

1.  The  Pan's  pipes  (fvptyQ,  formed  of  reeds 
of  graduated  length  bound  together  by  wax,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  cut 

(calamus,  Lucr.  iv.  5^8,  v. 
U79-1415;  Tib.  ii.  5,  29-32; 
canna,  Ov.  Ifet.  U.  682,  xi.  171 ; 
harundo,  ib.  i.  684,  xi.  154; 
KdKofios,  Eur.  /.  T.  1125,  EL 
702;  96i^,  Aesch.  Pr,  574). 

2.  A  light  flute,  formed  of  a 
single  reed  (harundo,  Ov.  Met,  vi. 
384 ;  MUo/AOf,  Pind.  01,  x.  100,     Calamus.  Pan's 
A>m.  T.  70;    t6rai,  ui    P^tt.  P^P^XtSh' 
XII.  44;  Theocr.  xx.  29).     The  judgment  of  Paris, 
reed-flute  figured  in  the  follow-  (British  Museum.) 
ing  woodcut  was  found  in  an 

Egyptian  tomb  and  is  in  the  British  Museum. 


Egyptian  reed-flute.    (British  Museum.) 

3.  The  shaft  of  an  arrow,  and  in  poetry  an 
arrow  made  of  a  reed  which  was  not  hollow, 
but  filled  with  pith  (tcd^ofios  yaarr6s,  ro^uc6s 
or  Kp7irue6s,  Theophr.  /.  c. ;  caktmus,  Hor. 
Od,  i.  15,  17 ;  Plin.  Ii,  N,  xvi.  §  161 ;  harundoy 
Ov.  Met,  i.  471;  Verg.  Aen,  iv.  73;  5^ra(, 
Hom.  //.  xi.  584). 

4.  A  reed-pen  (calamus  scriptorius  or  cliar- 
tarius,  Cels.  v.  28,  12,  App.  Flor,  9),  which, 
like  our  quill-pens,  was  sharpened  (iroAa^io- 
yXt^iy,  ^^^f?!.  M.  485. 33,  calamum  acuere,  tem- 
perare)  with  a  knife  (soalprum  librarium,  Tac. 
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j4iin.  V.  e ;  Snet.  Vitell.  2)  sad  bad  a  cleft  point 
{ealamut  fittipet,  Am.  Epiit.  rii.  49).  Vtm 
thni  m&de  of  knotted  recdi  >ra  npreMnt«d 
in  tii«  cnt  under  ATKUEirnnt.  The  cue  in 
which  the;  irere  kept  nu  called  mAofJi,  Iheoa 
calamaria  or  i/ni/iAiaria,  or  tfitoa  cannar 
(Snet.  dmii.  35 ;  cp.  Mart.  ii».  1»,  Hieron. 
£z«[^.  ii.  S).  The  earliest  mention  of  qnill- 
pens  ippeui  to  be  in  Iiidore,  Oiig,  tL  14,  3. 
The  but  reeds  for  pen-making  cuca  from  E^pt, 
Cnidtu  and  the  locus  Anailiaa  (Plin.  H.  i/Tiri. 
§  157;  Mart,  »!».  38-,  Aus.  I.  c,  and  iv.  77). 
Haruado  ii  nied  in  the  ebido  leiue  in  HirL  L  3, 
10;  Pen.  iii.  11 ;  KtUofuit  in  Poll.  x.  61. 

5.  A  SahiD^rod  (iciXaiiia,  Theocr.  iii.  43; 
Ariat-P.A.  iv.  12,  11 ;  laXaiili,  Aath.  P.  x.  11; 
calaimu,  Of.  if«f.  iii.  587;  lummdo.  Plant. 
Jtui.  ii.  1,5;  Tib.  ii.  6,  23> 

6.  The  fowler's  timed  rod,  which  wu  lometimea 
composed  of  aepaiete  joints,  >o  that  it  coold  be 
lengthened  to  salt  the  fowler's  conTcnience.  It 
waa  then  called  hamndo  cretera  or  ttxia  (Hart. 
ii.  64,  3,  liv.  218;  Sil  vii.  674-7;  Petr.  Sai. 
109,  7 ;  Bion,  xii.  (ii.)  5).  In  the  ume  Knu  we 
have  calatmu  (Prop.  iii.  13,  46  ;  Mart.  xiii.  68 ; 
Sep.  Oct.  411)  and  »6ni  (JntA.  P.  rii.  702). 

7.  A  light  Egyptian  boat  madaofrEeds(ciinna, 
Jut.  t.  ae ;  Plin.  N.  N.  rii.  g  206> 

B.  A  horiiontal  rod  paaiied  throogb  the  warp 
ia  wearing  (hanauh.  Or.  Met.  vi.  55>    [Teia.] 
9.  Sanmdo  n  also  tbe  crown  of  reeda  worn 
by   riTOr-gods   (Verg.   Aen,   riii.    34,  j.    205; 
Or.  Met.  ii.  3).  [J.  H.  P.] 

OAL'ATHUS  (nUaa«i,  also  riUa^t),  dim. 
caJntAums  (uXa^inoi).  CaUthus  i>  ■  Greek 
ward,  though  need  by  the  Latin  writers.  The 
Latin  word  cerrapondin;  to  it  ia  qaaha  or 
qacavm  (Cat.  B.  B.  II,  5 ;  52,  1 ;  Verg.  Georg. 
ii.  241 ;  Hor.  Conn.  iii.  12,  4),  dim.  gmallta, 
qaatitlum  (Cic.  PhU.  iii.  4,  10 ;  Tib.  iv.  10,  3 ; 
Prop.  iv.  (t.)  7,  41;  "calalhoe  Graeci,  nos 
didmni  quasilloi,"  Fest.  p.  47). 

1.  CUotAuT   ainolly  lignified    the  buket   in 
■     which  women  placed  their  work,  and  especially 
the  materials  for  spinning.    It  was  generally 
made  of  oden  or  reeds  {-wKiKtir  TtUopovT  kiiI 
nal^lvinviy  Poll.  Til.  173 ;   virgati  aalat/tiaci, 
CatnlL  liiv.  320 ;  coIatAos  e  iwmas  nexat.  Or. 
IbtL  IT.  435 ;  nisilss  calathi,  •>  scraped  or  smDoth 
osiers,"    id.    Ner. 
ii.76);bnt  some- 
times of  more  vi- 
luoble    material]. 
Homer    (Od.    iv. 
125)  speaks  of  a 
silver   riXapei. 
The  calathns  vras 
narrow      at     the 
1   bottom,  gradaaliy 
riling  to  a  larger 
■iie    at    the   top 
("ab  angastiis  in 
Utitudinem  panl- 

CsloUms  pnMDUd  br  a  tlsre  Id  eftigie  calathi." 
taamlMnsa.  (Frhh a vue. )  PUd.  S.  2f.  iri. 
§  23).  As  spin- 
ning was  the  chief  occnpation  of  women,  the 
coIAAus  Is  constantly  mentioned  in  conneiion 
with  them  (AatL  Pal.  ri.  39,  147,  et  al.; 
VtTS-  Am.  rii.  805  ;  Ot.  Mtt.  liL  474,  An  Am. 
L  693,  U.   Sie ;  JnT.  ii.  54).    FoUu  (i.  125) 
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ipaaks  of  both  ri/^pn  and  Ki^aBei  as  Ti}j 
ymnuiunitTiltt  mtiri:  and  they  fuquently 
occur  in  painting*  on  vases,  indicatii^  that  the 
scene  represented  takes  place  in  the  g]tnaec«- 
nitis,  or  women's  apartments.  In  the  aboTe 
woodcut,  taken  from  a  painting  oa  a  rase 
(Uillin,  Pemtum  de  Vomi  Asti^twi,  roL  L 
pi.  4),  a  slave,  belonging  to  the  class  called 
quataiariaa,  u  preKntinglisr  mistress  with  the 
calathns,  in  which  the  wool  was  kept. 

1  Penelope  is  twittantly 

works  of  art  with  the 


For  tba  • 


2.  The  cc^athia  or  iaiarvt  was  also  the  name 
of  a  Gimilar  basket  for  carrying  fruits,  com, 
flowet.,  ic  (/(.  iriii.  568;  Hes.  &.  293; 
Arittot.  Shii.  iii.  11,  §  15  ;  Mooch.  iL  34,  61 ; 
Verg.  Ed.  ii.  46 ;  Or.  Art  Am.  ii  264.)  It 
was  also  used  for  holdiog  cheeses,  the  whey 
running  off  through  the  wicker-work.  (Hon. 
Od.  ii.  247  ;  Theocr.  t.  .90,  riii.  70 ;  Colnm.  rii. 
8,  3  ;  Ot.  Met.  iii.  436.) 

3.  The  name  was  likewise  given  to  vessels 
made  in  the  form  of  a  wicker  basket  for  holding 
milk  (Verg.  Georg.  iii.  400 ;  Calp.  Sic.  ii.  77 ;  (V 
ium.  I.  337X  and  to  wine-cups  of  a  similar  shape 
(Verg.  Ed.  T.  71 ;  Mart  ii.  60,  15,  liv.  107). 

4.  The   calat/tat   was    used    as   a  leligiol* 
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Mifi*m,irho  taogbt  women  thiiat  of  Turing. 
of  Dcoutcr  or  Ccru,  tbe  goddui  of  hiTT«aU ;  of 
Talltu  and  other  dirinitie*,  u  on  ■mbhm  of 
•boDdanee.  Itwu  carried  in  hoDoiiT  of  Demeter 
at  the  ElendniaD  festival  (Callim.  m  Cer.  1),  and 
ii  ■■>  Rpreaented  in  a  bioDie  medal  of  Tnjaa 
figured  aboTe.  It  was  (reqnBntly  placed  oa  the 
heads  of  diTinitiea,  npedally  of  Drnieter,  in 
■ncieDt  stntoei,  and  in  thii  use  ia  called  modiia 
or  batbel  bjr  aiehaeDlogiita.  It  was  probablj 
eairied  on  the  heads  of  women  or  youug  girls  in 
proceiaioiLB,  whence  it  gave  rise  to  the  capital 
■npported  bj  a  female  figim  in  place  of  a  coIddid. 
[Cartatides.]  Figorea  of  priesteues,  from 
aodeDt  monaineDU,  wearing  the  calathiu,  are 
giTcn  bj  Saglio  [Dirt.  t.  v.)  'n  purticaUr  the 
god  Senpit  ia  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  is 
iepRwnt«d  with  *  calathoion  his  head  (calat/uim 
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id  by  the  Ctlathoa.    (BJccb.) 


Orelliui  remarks  that  nil  sncerdotia  had  their 
eatatores.  {Marini,  Alii  da'  FraUtli  Arvali, 
p.  210;  Honier,  j4e(u  Fr.  ArratitoH,  pp.  vii, 
Tiii.  ISO ;  Matquaidt,  Vi.  219 ;  Momnsen, 
Staatir.  i.»  34*.)  [W,  W.l 

CALAU'TICA  (in   tome  USS.  oalaaiica  or 
female    head-dress,   deacribed  bj 


itilur.''    Cf.  Cii.  Fragm.  m  Clod,  et 
Cur.   5:      "quum    calanticn    cspiti    i 
daretnr,"  where   it   appears  to  be  used 
Bsme  sense  as  vutra.     So  Serv.  ad  Aat.  i 
and  Ulp.  Dig.  34,  2,  25,  g  10:  " 
haec:     vittae,    mitrae,  eemimitne,  oalantiea." 
Oloss.  Philoi.,  howarer,  oiplaioa  it  aa  cISei  C'^nit. 
AnioBias  (rerioch.  Od.  t.)  used  calautioa  u  a 
translation  of  KfiSinraw.     From  this  and  other 
considerations  Rich  is  led  to  identify  the  two 
words   as   ligniffing   a  head- 
dress   with     lappets    hanging 
do  WD  to  the  shoulders  on  both 
sides,  10  that  tbe;  might  be 
drawn  together  to  connal  the 
face  (Hom.   W.    L   334;   i7. 
lir.  IM ;  and  Enstath.  adloc.); 
bat    its   form   is    qoite    un- 
certain. [J.  H.  F.] 

CALCAB  (jd»<^,  fyjctf- 
rpls),  a  spur,  an  implement  to 
which  we  find  no  reference  in 
the  Homeric  writings,  in  which 
riding  is  so  rarely  meDtioned, 
a  goad  (tirrfer)  taking  its 
place.  Even  in  later  Greek 
anthori,  it  is  ollen  difficult  to 
determine  whether  s  goad  or 
H  spur  is  signified.  Bnt  in 
Theophr.  CAor.  ni.,  where  the 
fuxpoipiAitiftoi,  after  taking 
part  in  a  wiiuiri,  walks  about 
the  market-place  if  toTi 
niaiii,  we  have  a  clear  refer- 
ence to  spnrs.  Ct  Anth.  P. 
V.  303;   Diod.  Sic.  ivii.  20; 


i.  20,  §{13, 15; 
'i  68),  and  so  appears  in  works 
of  art,  as  in  a  Roman  lamp  Ggored  by  Birch 
(Aacieitt  Pattety,  p.  506),  [W.  S.] 

OALATOB  (Kalatob,  OreU.  /nscr,  2431, 
2433  ;  KaJJmtt  ^"^  ^^■'h  originally  a  slave 
employad  as  a  caller  or  crier  (flaat.  Mere.  t. 
i,  11;  Ptaid.  ir.  2,  52;  Svd.  ii.  3,  5) :  the 
tnotemiator  or  prompter  of  names  to  a  candidate 
wia  a  ipedmen  of  this  class  (Hor.  Epist.  i.  6, 
50 ;  aliena  taemoria  xdutamiis,  Plin.  B.  Jf.  ijii. 
$  19;  AxBrrug).  The  deriTatton  from  xaAiiV 
(lat.  ealait;  cf.  hilgndae)  is  given  by  Paulas 
DiacoDOs  (p.  18,  MUller);  but  he  ridiculously 
adds  that  it  was  because  thef  had  to  come  when 
they  were  called.  In  this  sense  the  word  be- 
came obsolete ;  but  it  survived  as  the  name  of 
certain  attendants  on  the  members  of  the 
higher  priesthoods,  each  of  whom  nominated  a 
caJatoT  fram  among  his  own  freedmen. 

Besides  the  AaVALEa  (g.  v.),  we  find  in  the 
font  inscriptions  preserved  by  Orellius,  Kalatores 
PoatiJKmn  et  Flamiman,  2431 ;  Kalatorn 
Titialium  FlaniaiiiBn,  2432  (here  a  boy  dying 
at  15  haa  held  the  office);  Calator  Epahnuia 
LOrtiu,  2433 ;  Dupmuator  Caiatorwa  Avgit- 
rwa,  VM,  cf.  Soet.  da  III.  Qranua.  c  12 :  and 


Follui 


i.  210, 1 


haps  Plat.  Apol.  1 
not  clear  whether  ^luo 
from  whose  goading 
bite  the  spur  was 
named.  Similarly  Id 
works  of  art  spurs 
sre  biitseldom  repre- 
Ecnted.  A  spur,  how- 
ever, is  indicated  on 


probably  the  4th 
century  (flu/fetin  I'e 
PAcad^ie  de  Bn-x- 
tllea.  x\.  p.  76)  ;  and 
the   left  foot  of  the 


a  the  Vatican,  wl 


from  Pheidi 


fastened  to  the  foot,         ciraria.  Brome  Spo"- 
although    the     spur  (lulijdi  Miuenm.) 

itself  has  been  broken 

off.     Bronie  spurs   have  also   been   found  at 

Dodona  ^Acad^mie  dtt  Inscriptiont,  Jane  1877). 

Among  the  Romans  the  name  leaves  us  in  no 
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doubt  about  the  use  of  this  appliance  ("  calcaria 
dicta,  quia  in  calce  hominis  ligantur  ad  stimu- 
landos  equos,"  hid.  Orifj.  xx.  16,  G),  and  we  find 
the  word  used  as  early  as  Plautus  (^As.  iii.  3, 
118),  and  very  frequently  in  later  writers. 
Numerous  examples  of  Roman  spurs  are  in  the 
museums.  fJ.  V.]    [J.  H.  F.] 

CAL'CEUS  (yvdhuxa),  a  boot,  shoe,  or  other 
covering  for  the  feet. 

I.  Greek.  The  Greeks  generally  wore  some 
sort  of  covering  for  the  feet,  though  it  was  not 
quite  unusual  for  even  distinguished  people  to  go 
barefooted.  Thus  it  was  a  rare  occurrence  when 
Socrates  wore  boots  (Plat.  St/mp,  174  A),  and 
we  hear  also  how  men  of  means  who  lived  a 
simple  life,  like  the  orator  Lycurgus  ( 17'.  X  Or. 
p.  842)  and  Phoeion  (Pint,  r/ioc,  4),  went  bare- 
looted,  as  did  also  those  who  affected  the 
austerity  of  certain  philosophic  schools  (Aris- 
toph.  Att**.  103 ;  Theocr.  xiv.  6 ;  Luci;in,  Jcarom. 
31).  The  lower  orders,  too,  in  a  great  measure 
wore  no  boots  (cf.  Lucian.  Catapt.  20).  It  was 
part  of  the  training  of  the  Spartan  youth  to  be 
always  barefooted  (Xen.  Eep,  Lac,  2,  3),  and 
Agesilaus  did  not  relinquish  the  practice  even 
when  old  (Ael.  V.  If,  vii.  13).  Still,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  Greeks  wore  shoes,  and  very  particular 
they  were  about  the  fit.  It  was  a  mark  of 
boorishness  and  so  of  ridicule  to  have  too  large 
boots  (Theophr.  Char,  iv. ;  cf.  fytoy  iv  reus 
^ftiSitriv,  Aristoph.  Eq.  321).  Men's  boots, 
especially  those  of  rustics,  had  nails  in  them 
(Theophr.  /.  c).  The  usual  colour  of  Greek 
))oot8  was  either  the  natural  colour  of  the 
leather  or  black,  though  sometimes  we  find  red 
and  white  boots  (see  below).  The  black  was 
produced  by  a  substance  called  iitKatm^pia 
(Lucian.  Catapl,  15),  which  was  the  same  as  the 
atramentum  sutoriwn  (Cic.  ad  Fum,  ix.  21,  3)  of 
the  Romans.  They  rubbed  on  this  blacking 
(Ttpucuvttv)  with  a  sponge,  not  as  we  do  with  a 
brush  (Aiistoph.  Vesp.  600).  There  is  an  in- 
teresting passage  in  the  Cyropatdia  (viii.  2,  5) 
which  shows  the  division  of  labour  in  the  making 
of  shoes.  One  man  makes  them  for  men,  another 
for  women ;  and  in  making  a  single  pair  one 
cuts  the  lavei-s  for  the  soles,  another  fastens 
these  together,  another  cuts  out  the  uppers, 
and  a  fourth  puts  the  pieces  together. 

As  to  the  names  of  boots  and  shoes  they  are 
most  numerous  (Poll.  vii.  84  sqq.) ;  but  except 
in  a  few  cases  we  cannot  fix  with  anything  like 
definiteness  what  were  the  shapes  corresponding 
to  the  names.  That  there  were  three  main 
kinds  of  coverings  for  the  feet — viz.  what  we  call 
sandals  (ir^SiAo,  ihroS^furra  in  the  special  sense), 
shoes  which  partially  covered  the  feet,  and  6oo^ 
which  wholly  covered  them — is  quite  certain. 
(The  last  two  kinds  were  called  iroHiifxaTa 
Koii\a.)  All  we  can  do  here  is  to  give  illustra- 
tions of  the  kinds  of  boots  found  represented  on 
Greek  vases  and  statues ;  and  state,  as  far  as  our 
Authorities  will  allow  us,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
different  kinds  of  shoes  not  already  treated  of 
in  the  special  articles  Baucidbs,  Cardatina, 
Cothurnus,  Cremda,  Emdas,  £>{drouis,  San- 

DA2JUM. 

The  illustrations  are  taken  from  Guhl  and 
Koner  {Das  Lebeii  der  Griechen  und  Bdmern, 
lig.  223).  Nos.  1  (statue  of  Elpis  in  Vatican), 
2,  and  3  (foot  of  Belvedere  Apollo)  show  the 
different  sorts  of  sandals  and  methods  of  fasten- 
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ing  them  from  the  simplest  to  the  moit  complex 
kind  Nos.  4,  5,  and  7  (statue  of  Demosthenes) 
exhibit  various  kinds  of  shoes  partially  covering 


Ci:-ocU  Shooi  au.l  lloots.    (From  Gubl  and  Koner.) 

the  foot,  while  No.  6  is  a  completely  closed  boot, 
and  No.  8  is  a  specimen  of  the  £ndr0MI8  or  top- 
boot  for  hunters. 

Other  names  of  coverings  for  the  fi^t  not 
treated  of  in  separate  articles  are  the  follow- 
ing :— 

1.  *Ap$6\rif  of  cheap  workmanship  and 
material  (Poll.  vii.  86),  used  on  journeys  (Aesch. 
Ag,  945 ;  Theocr.  vii.  26).  This  would  point  to 
its  being  a  boot  (cf.  Schol.  on  Eur.  Or,  140X 
though  we  find  it  sometimes  appearing  to  be 
synonymous  with  fiKavria  and  trMa\a  XAnthol. 
rianud,  306-308).  It  was  also  worn  by 
women  as  well  as  men  (Eur.  Or,  140).  The 
term  ipfivXai  is  also  applied  to  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  a  chariot  in  the  shape  of  boots,  for 
the  driver  to  put  his  feet  into  (Eur.  Bipp. 
1189). 

2.  BcuriA/Scf,  boots  worn  by  the  Arohoo 
Basileus  at  Athens  (Poll.  vii.  85). 

3.  BXaAroL  or  fika&ruiy  light  sandals  (Poll, 
vii.  87)  fastened  by  latchets  {ea'aymytis)  round 
the  ankle  (Ael.  V.  If,  ix.  11),  worn  at  banquets 
(Plat.  Symp,  174  A;  Hermipp.  ap.  Ath.  xv. 
668  a),  and  in  the  gymnasium  (Ath.  iii.  98  a). 

4.  Aidfin^poy,  a  kind  of  Greek  slipper  worn 
mostly  by  women  (Eustath.  ad  Od,  v.  9),  but 
also  sometimes  by  men  (Nuev.  ap.  Van*.  L,  X. 
vii.  53).     Cf.  Poll.  vii.  90. 

5.  'Efifidrat  were  top  boots,  mentioned  u 
being  lined  with  felt  even  by  Hesiod  {Op.  541). 
They  were  made  of  the  same  leather  as  crepidae 
[Crio^ida],  and  were  worn  by  horsemen  ifui 
SxXov  Tc  Kv^ifuus  fcal  iroaly  ^a94iftara  (Xen. 
Eq,  12,  lOX  and  are  mentioned  as  being  some- 
times highly  adorned  (Ath.  xiL  535  f>  'tjifidms 
was  the  strictly  Greek  name  for  the  tragic 
buskin  which  the  Romans  called  cothunuti 
[Cothurnus].  It  had  a  wooden  rectangular 
sole,  and  would  fit  either  foot.  Pollux  (rii.  91) 
appears  to  be  in  error  when  he  says  that  the 
ifi^rris  was  the  shoe  of  Comedy.  (See  the  full 
discussion  in  A  Muller,  Die  gritchisohen  Buhner 
alterthiimer^  pp.  239,  240.) 

6.  Eff/iopts  was  a  Persian  slipper  (Eur.  Or* 
1370)  of  yellow  colour  {KpoKSfiawros,  Aesch. 
Pers.  660),  wiih  thick  soles  {fiaB^Xfiun,  AsUh, 
Pal  vii.  413). 

7.  *10iifp<rr»e*  (Alciphr.  iu.  57),  a  military 
boot  called  after  Iphicrates  the  general,  like  our 
Wellingtons  or  Bluchers.  Other  kinds  of  boots 
called  after  individuals  were  AtofMfSt  *^^ 
fiid^ts,  2tity9vpl9ia,  Mwydxta  (Voll  viL  89>  We 
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liear  that  the  *AXini3uiS«f  were  vofitiXkayfidim, 
ie.  fitting  either  foot  (Ath.  xii.  534  c). 

8.  Kawhrcits  or  icort^oScS)  thin  light  aandcUs 
worn  bj  old  men  (Aristoph.  Ecoi.  848),  so  called 
because  the  foot  got  covered  with  dnst,  sajs  the 
Ett/OL  M.  (s.  ▼.)• 

9.  AoKmaol  or  Kojcmwuc^  a  kind  of  men's 
shoes  (Artstoph.  Thesm,  142 ;  EccL  74).  They 
were  different  from  the  ififidits  [Embas],  and 
were  used  at  banquets  (Aristoph.  Vesp,  1158). 
There  appear  to  hare  been  a  finer  and  a  commoner 
sort.  It  is  to  the  former  the  Scholiast  on  Aris- 
tophanes'(Fi^0.  1158)  refers  when  he  says  they 
were  &<rrciorcpat  than  the  iii$di€s,  and  rhotius 
when  he  characterises  the  Laconian  shoe  as 
ir€ftw6r.  Critias  (op.  Ath.  xi.  483  b)  tells  us 
that  the  Laconian  shoes  were  the  best.  They 
were  generally  red  (Poll.  riL  88),  and  it  was 
only  as  a  sign  of  royalty  that  the  tyrant  Lysias 
of  Tarsus  wore  whiU  keucttpueal  (Ath.  y.  215  c). 
Thb  finer  sort  of  Laconian  shoes  was  probably 
the  *AfAvtekaiiti  or  *A/A^JcAa<  (Theocr.  z.  35,  and 
Schol.;  Poll.  Tii.  88;  Hesych.  $,  v.).  These 
Laconian  shoes  appear  to  hare  been  actually 
made  in  and  imported  from  Laconia  (Aristoph. 
Vesp,  1160X  and  not  merely  to  have  been  so 
called  because  that  style  of  shoe  was  first  manu- 
factured in  Laconia,  as  Pollux  (/.  c)  sajrs.  But 
there  was  perhaps  a  commoner  kind,  viz.  the 
kTKaZ,  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  (Con,  §  34)  as 
affected  by  the  austere  Laoonizers.  These  were 
a  kind  of  Laconian  ^hoe,  so  called  cither  on 
account  of  its  simplicity  of  manufacture,  or 
because  its  sole  had  only  a  single  layer  of  leather 
(^Etym,  M.,  and  Harpocr.  b,  v.  hiKXaT), 

10.  ncpii9ap(8cf  or  ir§piBapa,  women's  shoes 
worn  only  by  slaves  and  the  lower  orders. 
(Aristoph.  Lys,  45 ;  Poll.  vii.  87,  92.) 

11.  tltptrucai  or  wtpaixd,  cheap  (tvrtKrif 
Hesych.,  Steph.  Byz.  $,  v.)  white  (Poll.  vii.  92) 
women's  shoes  (Aristoph.  Lys,  229),  worn 
principally  by  hetaerae  (PolL  /.  c). 

12.  TlTikinrariSfSf  as  the  name  indicates,  simi- 
lar to  the  ipfiiXM  and  Carbatina  ;  cf.  i^Xo- 
wart8c5  kpfiiKai  (Hippocr.  Art.  828). 

13.  SuRn^rio,  soft  light  women's  shoes  (Cic. 
de  Or,  i.  54,  231;  Lucr.  iv.  1125).  They  did 
not  become  fiimous  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
Roman  republic,  though  we  hear  of  them  earlier 
(Machon  in  Ath.  viii.  349  e).  Other  kinds  of 
shoes  called  after  the  names  of  places  were 
'A/ryeZeUt  *Afi0petK(9€s,  6crra\/8($,  PoStoKoI, 
iKveucal  (Poll.  TiL  88,  89;  cf.  Bliimner,  Ge* 
werUiche  TMtigheity  pp.  76,  82,  and  Index  8,  v, 
Schuhe). 

14.  Tvpffiiwucdj  coitly  sandals  with  high  rect- 
angular wooden  soles.  The  latchets  were  some- 
times plated  with  gold  {Mxpvaoi),  Phidias  is 
said  to  have  represented  Athena  as  wearing  this 
kind  of  shoe ;  and  Pollux  (viL  93)  declares  that 
the  irodriXos  ftdffXfis  A^tow  xiiKop  Kpyov  of 
Sappho  {Fr,  19  (83) )  refers  to  llie  Tuppriyitcd. 
(See  further  Hesych.  and  Hhot.  $,  v.  Tvpfniyucii 
ffoMXta.)  The  7)frrhena  v'incula  of  Verg. 
Aen,  viii.  458  Servius  considers  were  crcpuhe 
[Crepida]. 

15.  ^auedZts  or  ^itdata,  elegant  white  Attic 
shoes  (Appian,  BelL  Civ,  r.  11^  similar  to  the 
KornrMcs  (Clem.  Alex.  Paedag,  ii.  11),  often 
adorned  with  gold  (Petr.  67).  As  Marquardt 
{Privatlebeiij  p.  576)  tells  us,  they  were  worn  in 
Athens  and  Alexandria  by  priests  and  gymna- 


siarchs  (Plut.  Ant,  33;  Poll.  vii.  90;  App.  and 
Clem.  Alex.  //.  cc.),  also  by  philosophers  (Senec. 
Benef.  vii.  21),  peasants  (Hesych.  s.  v.),  youths 

fPetr.  82),  women  {ib,  67),   with  the  pallium 
Senec  Ep.  113,  1);  cf.  Mayor  on  Juv.  iii.  218. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  multitude  of  other 
names  of  shoes  which  Pollux  has  collected 
(vii.  84-94) ;  but  as  they  are  seldom  more  than 
mere  names,  they  need  not  bo  touched  on  here. 
For  Greek  shoes  generally  see  Hermann-Bliim- 
un,  Privataltcrthihncr,  pp.  180-183,  195-196; 
Guhl  and  Koner,  Vas  Leben  der  Qriechen  vnd 
POmem,  §  46,  ed.  4;  Beckcr-Goll,  Charikies, 
iii.  267-286 ;  Baumcister,  DaikniiHer^  art.  FusS' 
bekieidung,  pp.  574-5. 

II.  RosiAK.  Calceus  (jcaXiiuos^  Polyb. ;  jciA- 
rioi,  Ed.  Diod,\  connected  etymologically  with 
Ad^,  calx  (Curt.,  Qr,  Et,  No.  534),  U  dis- 
tinguished as  a  regular  closed  boot  with  a  sole 
and  upper  from  Solea,  a  mere  sandal  (Cell.  xiii. 
22,  5),  and  from  C  alio  A,  which  appears  to  be 
a  boot  of  which  the  upper  consisted  of  a  series 
of  thongs  letting  the  foot  appear;  and,  as 
being  made  of  tanned  hide  {altUa)^  it  differed 
from  Pero,  which  was  of  untanned  hide  (Verg. 
Aen.  vii.  690).  In  strictness,  it  is  the  special 
Roman  city  boot.  It  and  the  toga  formed  the 
two  peculiarly  national  features  of  Roman 
costume  (Polyb.  xxx.  19,  2,  Hultsch  ;  Cic.  Phil. 
ii.  30,  76 ;  Tert.  de  Pallio,  5).  But  in  a  more 
extended  sense  its  cognates  calceatuSf  caicea- 
mentum,  calccamcn,  are  applied  to  all  boots  (i.e. 
consisting  of  a  sole  and  upper),  even  to  foreign 
ones:  thus  caiceare  is  used  of  the  cothurnus 
(Suet.  Aug.  78)  and  the  soccus  (Plin.  B.  N.^ 
xxxvi.  §  41) :  but  these  terms  are  not  applied  to 
open  shoes  consisting  of  a  single  sole,  like  the 
soleae  and  crepidae  (Oell.  /.  c. ;  Isid.  Orig,  xix. 
34,  11).  It  is  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
that  calceus  is  treated  of  here. 

Etiquette  prescribed  that  when  a  Roman  went 
out  in  the  city  he  should  wear  the  toga  and  the 
calcei;  but  they  were  uncomfortable  ('*  calcci. . . 
proprium  togae  tormentum  . . .  Quem  enim  non 
expediat  in  algore  et  ardore  rigere  nudipedem 
quam  incalceo  vincipedem,"  saysTertuUian  /.  c), 
and  gladly  dispensed  with  when  the  Roman  was 
rusticating  (Mart.  i.  49,  31).  They  were  not 
worn  in  the  house,  and  that  Augustus  did  so  is 
noticed  as  a  peculiarity  (Suet.  Aug,  73,  78). 
Ladies,  too,  wore  them  (Varr.  L.  L.  ix.  40; 
Ael.  Var,  Hist.  vii.  11),  but  not  slaves,  who  had, 
at  least  in  the  country,  wooden  shoes  {sculpcneae, 
Cato,  B.  B,  59).  Women's  calcei  were  naturally 
thinner  than  men's,  and  of  very  various  colours 
(hedcracei^  cerei,  Vopisc  Aurelian,  49),  but 
generally  white  (Ov.  A,  A.  iii.  271;  Apul. 
Met,  vii.  8  init,\  Clem.  Alex.  Paedag.  ii.  11, 
p.  240,  ed.  Potter).  Clement  advises  women, 
when  walking  on  the  roads,  to  use  rustic  thick- 
soled  boots  (Karr^fuera)  with  nails.  (For  such 
boots,  see  Hermann -Bliimner,  Privatalterth. 
p.  182,  n.  7.)  High  soles  were  sometimes  worn, 
to  give  the  wearer  an  appearance  of  being  taller 
tlum  he  really  was  (Suet.  Aug,  73). 

Certain  differences  of  rank  were  marked  b}* 
different  kinds  of  boots ;  indeed  Zonaras  (vii.  9) 
says  that  the  plebeians  during  the  Republic  in 
no  wise  differed  from  the  patricians  (tiirwrpi9at) 
except  in  their  boots.  And  in  the  Edict 
of  Diocletian  we  find  the  maximum  prices  of 
three  different  kinds  of  cilcei  fixed :  viz.  calcei 
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jtatricii  at  150  dtnarii,  about  three  ihillinia 
and  DiDa  pence  (this  Talue  dependi  on  the  Tcry 
ditncutt  queition  of  the  value  of  the  DiocletiiD 
deuarint.  The  view  adopted  ii  that  of  Hultech, 
Mitrotogit,  p.  33:1,  Dote  3,  who  Kiet  it  at  'J} 
FteDDige;  but  Waddington,  Edit,  p.  2,  fiiei  it 
at  6)  centimea);  caLd  Knatmim  at  100  de- 
narii {=2».  6ii.)  i  caioei  equeitrei  at  70  denarii 
(  =  1j.  Si.).  Desidea  tbeee,  there  vere  probably 
the  iMkm  of  the  ordinary  Roman  dtiien.  We 
miut  now  Goniider  each  of  tlieae  cliues  eeps- 
ratelj. 

The  caicmu  patrichu  wai  a  red-colonred  boot ; 
hence  alio  called  tnuJJ«u>,  rrom  the  colour  of  the 
»ih  (miMia,  Idd.  Orig.  xii.  34,  10).  True, 
Featni  (pp.  lU-V  U<illei)  uts  it  ii  derived 
rnnu  tnuUart  (=ta  ilitch);  bat,  as  Heuiey 
icmarki  (io  Swrlio's  Diet.  p.  SI8),  the  deri- 
Tation  from  mviiia  tniti  better  the  adjectiral 
ending  in  -eus  and  aloo  the  Roman  practice  of 
deaominating  differoncei  in  colour  from  com- 
mon objecti  (cf.  cerevi,  Afderooeui).  In  tbia 
oome  pouage  Festua  telli  ui  that  in  ancient 
time*  thii  kind  of  boot  waa  nam  by  the  kingi  of 
jUbo,  and  ofterirardi  by  the  pstriciana  ;  and  he 
quolea  Cats,  On'g.  Tii. ;  "Qui  magiitratum 
cornlem  cepisset  calceoe  malleoi  t»latadQJ>toa 
[alata  laciniatoi  (Uiiller),  linctoe  (Mommaeo), 
eincto*  or  conintoi  (Heniey)],  cetcri  perone.." 
But  Pestna  i*  not  quite  accurate.  Thongh 
called  Boicti  patricii,  they  were  not  worn  by 
all  patiiciana  nor  by  all  patrician  wnaiori.  It 
ia  only  late  writers,  aucb  ai  Zonaraa  {L  c), 
laidore  (I.  c),  and  Scholiast  on  Jut.  Tii.  192, 
who  say  lo;  but  thia  viev  ho*  the  sappoit  of 
Mommien  (Staatar.  i.*  408).  Nor  wem  they 
worn  by  palriciaoja  only.  Their  uk  wna  really 
confined  to  curnle  magiatrttei.  and  tliattoo  only 
on  great  public  occasions,  in  this  respect  like  our 
orders,  aucb  ai  the  Garter.  They  were  part  of 
the  trininphal  apparel ;  and  lo,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  dedication  by  Uariui  of  the  temple 
erected  to  Honor  and  Virtua  ont  of  the  Gmbiian 
*p<nl>,  he  wore  the  triumphal  robe  and  the 
pairiai  coJun  (C,  /.  L.  i.  p.  291,  and  Uommsen 
ad  lee.).  Tet  Maiin*  wm  no  patncian.  It 
was  mode  a  reproach  to  Caesar,  that  after  his 
trinmph  he  entered  the  senate  with  inch  boots 
on  (Dio  Cost,  iliii.  43).  In  the  2nd  century 
A.D.  the  Incky  Qaintilisn,  who  was  neither 
cnrule  magistrate  nor  patrician,  got  the  right  of 
wearing  tbem  (Jnr.  Tii.  19'^)  ;  and  also  Vettius 
Crispinns,  >  mere  child  (Stat.  S.lv.  t.  3,  28),  and 
the  son  of  Herodcs  Atticui  (C.  I.  0.  6280  B, 
23  iqg.),  obtained  the  same  priTilege.  They  did 
so  in  Tirtne  of  the  grant  of  ornamenia  of  one  of 
the  curule  maciitracies,  which  was  a  fiinction  of 
the  senate,  rather  than  in  rirtue  of  the  adlectio, 
which  was  >  priTilege  ot  the  emperor  (Willems, 
Lt  Stltat,  &c  i.  126,  note  3).  For  the  gntnt  of 
the  amamnta  generally,  see  Hammaen,  Staattr. 
i.  450  tqq.  The  fact  is,  the  cakei  patricii  were 
formerly  the  insignia  of  the  kings  of  Alba,  of 
the  Roman  kings,  and  later  of  the  patriciaa 
(i.i.  curule)  magistracies;  but  when  the  cnrule 
magistracies  were  opened  to  the  plebeians,  the 
latter  got  the  right  of  wearing  the  patrician 
insignia  of  these  magistracies.  (See  Willems, 
J.  c  L  128  tqq.)  This  is  why  they  ore  called 
pairicii,  not  that  any  particular  modification  of 
this  kind  of  boot  wis,  after  Tery  early  tjms, 
coafined  to  the  patricians,  as  u  the  riew  of 
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Uommsen  in  more  than  one  passage  (Saattr.  L 
408,  noU  I;  Eoia.  Fortch.  i.  255,  note  T; 
C.  I.  L.  i.j.  291), 

la  the  Flavian  era  and  subseqaantlj,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  tbey  are  generally  mentioned 
with  B  certain  irony,  as  a  sign  of  ogtentation  m 
upstarts ;  but  that  does  not  prove,  oi  Heozey 
thinks,  that  it  was  not  expected  of  curale 
magistrates  (and  those  who  bad  the  ornonunfa 
of  them)  that  they  should  wear  this  kind  of 
boot  on  state  and  oflicial  occasions.  Aarelion 
(Vopisc.  Avr.  49)  is  said  to  have  pat  a  stop  to 
their  nse;  hut  they  reappear  in  the  Edict  of 
Diocletian,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  old 
classical  French,  and  in  the  provinces  still, 
tnuJei  (from  muiteta)  is  used  for  slippers  or 
goloshes.  In  modern  classical  French  it  end 
its  cognates  in  Italian  and  Spanish  are  used  for 
the  Pope's  shoe  on  which  ther*  is  «  cross.  See 
Littrd  s.  V. 

The  boot  was  of  tanned  leather  (oMa, 
Mart.  ii.  29,  T ;  Lyd.  dt  Uag.  32),  with  hooks 
{malleoli,  laid.  Orig.  lii.  34,  10)  on  tbe  npper 
(superiors  parte).  Tbest  hooks  Ueuny,  sad 
apparently  Mommsen  {S.  F.  i.  255,  note  6), 
Buppne  to  be  tbe  lunula  i  if  so,  they  most  havi 
been  on  the  ankle.  But  more  probably  they 
were  on  the  instep,  and  the  lunvla  was  a  nitre 
ornament.  To  these  books  were  fastened  fonr 
(laid.  Orig.  lii.  34,  4)  black  leather  (Jut.  tu. 
192)  straps  (corrigiiK,  Qo.  dt  Dit.  ii.  40,  §  8* ! 
lora  patrida.  Sense  TramptiU.  Atamae,  1 1,  9), 
which  were  wrapped  crosswise  (Zon.  vii,  9)roDDi 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  half-way  op  to  the  knee. 
But  we  do  not  find  these  books  on  any  certain 
Roman  ccdceua,  though  the  arraQgemeat  of 
hands  in  the  accompanying  figure  of  a  potridin 


CalcensofaPstrldsnTDnlli.'  (FMn •  slatae In 

youth  from  a  statue  in  the  t>onvre  esimi  to 
represent  a  hook  (ap.  D.  and  S.  p.  817).  Mow 
generally,  two  of  the  corrigitu  were  inssrted  it 
the  juncture  of  the  sole  and  the  upper,  very 
brood  at  the  base,  but  getting  narrower,  and 
fastened  on  or  a  little  above  the  instep,  alter 
being  wrapped  once  round  tbe  leg.  Tbs  other 
hand  was  higher  and  wrapped  several  tiuiei 
round  tbe  leg-  The  knots  in  which  these  hsiidi 
were  fastened  were  in  front ;  and  tbe  eitremitiea 
cf  the  bands  hung  down  sometimes  to  neai  Iha 

Kuud.  The  boots  resembled  the  cOtAum^  In 
ing  a  high  aole  (laid.  /.  c;  Acron  on  Hor. 
Sal.  i.  S,  86),  but  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  sole 
was  as  high  as  in  tbe  latter.  Ontbeoutiideoftba 
ankle  to  one  of  the  black  bonds  was  affixed  sn 
ivory  ornament  in  the  ahapa  of  a  crocent  (tn- 
r^ipvir  i^tpimivr  /atmMi,  Pbilostr.  &pi  'i- 
1, 18),  called  Immla  or  Iim<><laid.  and  JaT.U.cc), 
and  by  Soidas  (t.  s.  X'''V"^)  ^^'  BdDUB  *VP^ 
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The  pepnlar  eipUnation  wu  that  ths  OTigioal 
wcartn  were  the  hniidnd  (C)  HUabin  choMD 
by  Romulni ;  bat  It  wu  ptobiblj  of  tha  nutare 
of  an  aninltl,  like  the  buUa  of  chiidrcD ;  for  tfaa 
Botnaut  were  lapantitiooi  vith  regud  to  their 
■hnet  (Cic  de  Die.  ii.  40,  B4 ;  Saet.  Aug.  93, 
See  Heiuey,  p.  818;  Uuqturdt,  Frivatl.  574). 
There  ii  no  ceituD  repreamtatiDU  of  the  caieeui 
■   '  '   g  the  iimuia  ;  for  the  eiunple 


Lsni),  Heme;  ujri,  Ij  very  Ittte, 
know  irhEnce  it  ii  detiTed.  Uoreovei  it  hu  the 
Iwuda  OD  the  inatep  and  not  oa  the  ankle.  But 
there  ars  many  which  reproduce  in  euantiale 
the  ihapa  lod  amngement  of  the  boot  and  tha 
baads  -,  and  two  ipeciment  of  tbeae  are  glTen, 
which  an  takcD  frnin  Banmeiitar'a  DmmBier, 
p.  575. 


lUrkiBi  CdceL    (Fitoi  Bumidtter.) 


Tbat  the  tnfewi  amafomu,  or  boot  of  the 
nrdina^  lenaton,  diBered  from  that  of  the 
CQTole  msgiatntee,  may  be  cooaidered  certain, 
&om  Apuleitu,  Flor.  i.  6,  It  uemt,  however,  to 
have  neembled  the  a^oaa  patrieiut  ia  enry 
mpect,  except  that  it  had  not  the  lunula  ("  hao 
lunula  nam  admta  calceis  diacernuntnr  patricii  a 
BOTidii,"  SehoL  on  Jut.  tIi.  192 :  cf.  Marquardt, 
Priuatt.  583;  Momnnen,  Staattr.i.  408,  note  I). 
It  had  certainly  black  banda  (Hor.  Bat.  i.  6,  B6); 
but  it  doee  not  teem  qnite  clear  of  what  colour 
the  boot  itielf  was.  Willenu  {Le  Stoat,  i.  124, 
note  2)  and  0411  (Ooffui,  iii.  234)  think  the 
ihoe  waa  black,  on  the  not  very  atrong  aapport 
of  Lyd.  ifa  JU^.  L  17  (who  ii  talking  of  the 
CaMcaom^  the  Schol.  on  Jur.  I.  Ill  (thoirrh 
aooinn  ii  probably  retatiTa  to  tha  time  of  the 
Scholiaat  UmteUX  uhI  tha  d  priori  argument 
that  if  the  colour  were  not  black,  Horace 
(f.  c)  woold  hare  mentioDed  it.  llommaan 
(J:  c.)  Hya  that  to  aaaume  that  the  ahoe 
waa  black  teiti  on  a  confauon  of  the  ahoe  and 
the  band*.  The  distinct  itatemenU  ofCata  and 
Hartial  (iL  29,  7),  he  uyi,  make  for  the  cclonr 
being  red.  But  in  theae  two  paaaaget  it  ia  tha 
eoicnia  patridia  which  ia  apoken  of.  On  the 
bMti  of  the  Schol.  to  Jar.  rii.  132,  quoted  abore, 
it  may  appear  beat  to  (appose  that  the  eoJcnu 
amotoniu  diSkred  from  the  calctia  pafrictua 
only  in  haring  tha  haia,  and  ao  waa  red  in 
colour ;  but  nally  do  dediire  anawer  can  be 
given.  Thii  boot  wai  worn  when  tha  aenator 
appeared  in  public,  eapedally  at  aitUng*  of  tha 
■enata;  Milo,fDreuiiip1e  (Cic  Jn.  10,$  38},  on 
returning  from  the  aenate,  cbangea  bii  boota. 
Lange  (fiSm.  AU.  ii.*  373)  thinka  thii  apacial 
aenatoiial  boot  datea  from  the  7th  century 
AJJ.C    Cata,  aa  we  nw  ahore,  layi  that  in  h& 
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The  calcfUi  ajnaiorius  waa  unqaeetionably 
different  from  that  of  other  ranki.  Cicero 
iPhH.  xiii.  13,  28}  aniaki  of  a  certain  Aiiolni 
wha"uw  the  aenate-houae  open  after  the  death 
of  Caeaar,  got  new  boot*  (mutant  calctoi),  and 
forthwith  became  a  aenator."  And  the  atriet 
dlTision  which  inbaiated,  tioth  under  the  Re- 
public Bod  Emprs,  betweeu  the  leDatorial  and 
eqaeatrian  rank  and  career,  gives  ui  reaaon 
to  auppoae  that  the  catctut  equttttr  waa  a 
diatinct  kind  of  boot,  eapecialiy  at  we  find  it 
mentioned  in  Diocletiau'i  Edict.  We  have, 
however,  in  the  Louvre  the  itatne  of  a  certain 
Caniua,  who  wai,  it  appaara,  the  proairator 
quattuar  pablicomm  Ajricae,  which  waa  an 
equettrian    office    (ap.   D.    and    S.,    p.    816). 


I        ICANIP'AFRICE'FBOCV^n 


If  we  can  regard  bia  boot  aa  the  a^ctv) 
iqaeiter,  it  witT  be  aeen  that  it  waa  a  genuine 
boot,  with  DO  bauds,  and  that  it  waa  com- 
posed of  two  pieces.  We  can  say  nothing  about 
tha  colour. 

Somewhat  different  were  the  boots  oF  tha 
ordinary  citiient,  which  do  not  seem  to  have 
gone  so  high  up  over  the  anklea,  and  which  had 
a  piece  of  leather  extending  from  the  aide  of  tha 
boot  by  which  it  wai  fastened  over  the  inatep. 
This  piece  of  leather  was  called  tingtda  or 
ligaia  (Becker^ffll.  Qailia,  iii.  230),  and  ia 
abown  in  the  fint  illaatratiDn(seep.332,  No.  5). 
It  waa  called  Unmtla  from  it>  likeness  to  a  pro- 
jecting tongue  (Feat.  p.  116,  Mull. ;  cf.  PoUui,  ii. 
109),  not  fcom  tigare, "  to  bind  "  (Charis.  p.  104, 
Eeil).  To  leave  theae  untied  was  a  mark  of 
haste  (ligvlai  dtnuttere,  Juv.  v.  20).  They  were 
also  used  aa  handles  (Schol.  on  Juv.  /.  c).  Ai 
we  are  specially  told  bj  Scriboniua  Largos 
(Comp.  Mid.  208)  that  these  ling\^e  were 
blackened,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the 
reiC  of  the  boot  was  of  the  colour  of  ordinary 
leather.  For  the  atrammtvm  tuteriiun,  see 
Plin.  H.  S.  ixiiv.  §  32. 

An  explanation  may  now  Iw  ofibred  of  the 
difficult  linea  of  Martial,  ii.  29,  7 : 


(The  npatart  who  wai  yaiterday  atimpledtiien, 
wearing  the  ordinary  ancomfortable  common  kind 
of  boola  with  a  KngvJa,  to-day  has  got  tha  onu- 
ma4a  of  ■  cornle  magistmcy,  and  wean  tha  red 
onlcn'  patridi,  which  are  adorned  with  a  Ivnala 
ud  which  do  not  pinch  hit  feet.) 
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In  later  timet  we  read  of  great  extravagance 
and  ynlgar  ostentation  in  the  matter  of  boot*, 
liilk-work  being  embroidered  on  them,  and,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Easterns,  gold  (Cassiod. 
Var,  vi.  1)  and  jewels  (Plin.  //.  N,  ix.  §  114) 
being  let  into  them  (Lainpr.  Hdiog,  23 ;  Mar- 
quardt,  Privatl,  575). 

For  general  information  on  the  subject  of 
calceuSf  see  especially  Heuzey  in  Daremberg  and 
Saelio,  $.  v. ;  Becker-GOll,  GalluSy  in.  230  sqq. ; 
WulemSf  Le  Senat  de  la  Repuhlupte  JRomainCf 
i.  123-132,  653-4;  Marquardt,  Bos  Privatleben 
dkr  RoineTy  570  ff. ;  BlUmner  in  Baumeister*s 
DenkmaUr  des  klasstschen  Aitertum^y  art.  FusS' 
hekleidunj ;  Guhl  and  Koncr,  D^.is  Leben  der 
Griechen  «.  Romcr,  649,  ed.  5.  [L.  C.  P.] 

CALCULATOR  (Aoyierr^j)  signifies  a 
keeper  of  accounts  in  f:eneral,  but  was  also  used 
in  the  signification  of  a  teacher  of  arithmetic 
(Isid.  Orig,  i.  3 ;  Dig.  38,  tit.  1,  s.  7) ;  whence 
Martial  (x.  62,  4)  classes  him  with  the  notarixis 
or  writing-master  ;  but  the  teacher  of  arithme- 
tic  held  a  high  position  among  teachers  (cf.  Cod. 
Just.  10,  tit.  52,  s.  4 ;  Becker-GOll,  Qallus,  ii. 
p.  101 ;  Marquardt,  RUm,  Privatleben^  p.  95). 
The  name  was  derived  from  calculi,  which  were 
commonly  used  in  teaching  arithmetic,  and  nlso 
in  reckoning  in  general  [Adacus.]  Among  the 
Greeks  the  \oyi(rr^s  and  ypafifxartaTiis  appear 
to  have  been  usually  the  same  person.    [W.  S.3 

CAL'CULL  [Abacus  ;  Duodecim  Scripta  ; 
Latrunculorum  Ludus.] 

CALDA,  or  CAL'IDA,  sc.  aqua^  the  warm 
drink  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  occurs  as  early 
as  Plato  {Rep.  iv.  437  E,  where  it  is  simply 
09pix6y).  It  probably  consisted  of  hot  water 
flavoured  with  spices  or  aromatic  herbs.  Wine 
was  constantly  drunk  with  it,  but  it  is  almost 
certainly  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  calda 
was  a  kind  of  negus  in  which  the  wine  was 
already  mixed.  We  find  Bfptihv  08»p  as  a  drink 
in  Athenaeus  (ii.  45  d ;  iii.  123  a)  and  Lucian 
(^Asin.  p.  575)  ;  and  the  phrase  calidae  gelidicque 
minister  in  Juvenal  (v.  63)  and  several  epigrams 
in  Martial  (i.  11;  vi.  86;  viii.  67,  "  Caldam 
poscis  aquam,  nondum  mihi  frigida  venit ")  all 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wine  was  served 
separately,  while  the  guests  hod  the  choice  of 
hot  or  cold  water  to  mix  with  it  according  to 
their  taste  or  the  season.  The  passages  just 
cited  refer  to  the  use  of  this  drink  in  the  better 
sort  of  private  houses ;  besides  this,  it  could 
always  be  procured  at  certain  shops  or  taverns 
called  thermopdia  (Plant.  Cure.  ii.  3,  13 ;  Rud. 
ii.  6,  45 ;  Trin.  iv.  3,  6).  The  less  sensible 
emperors,  such  as  Caligula  and  Claudius,  some- 
times stopped  the  sale  of  hot  drink  ($€piihy 
0S»p)  and  hot  viands  on  the  occasion  of  a  death 
in  the  imperial  family ;  public  mourning  was  to 
be  marked  by  abstinence  from  such  luxuries, 
and  the  breach  of  this  regulation  was  punished 
with  death  (Dio  Cass.  lix.  11,  Ix.  6). 

The  water  for  this  purpose  was  heated  in  the 
Aenum  C'  nee  multum  refei-t  inter  caccabos  ct 
aenum,  quod  supra  focum  pendct ;  hie  aqua 
ad  potandum  calefit,  in  illis  pulmentarium  co- 
quitur,"  Dig.  33,  7, 18,  §  3),  and  kept  hot  in  the 
AuTHEPBA,  a  vessel  not  unlike  our  tea  urns,  both 
in  appearance  and  construction,  and  often  of  a 
very  elegant  form.  (See  the  illustrations  under 
AUTHKPSA ;  also  Bottiger,  Sabina,  ii.  34 ;  liecker- 
G511,  Qallus,  ii.  364.)  [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 
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CALDA'RIUBl  1.  The  hot  or  thermal 
chamber  of  Roman  baths  (Vitruv.  v.  10;  Sen. 
Ep.  86 ;  Cels.  i.  4 ;  ^almeab).  Also  the  boiler 
in  which  the  water  for  supplying  the  baths  was 
heated  (Vitruv.  /.  c);  see  the  illustration, 
Balneae,  p.  279  b.  These  are  the  only  usages 
of  the  word  in  classical  Latin.  2.  A  portable 
cooking-stove.  In  this  sense  the  word  addarium 
occurs  only  in  late  authors,  though  the  thing 
itself  is  well  known  through  numerous  speci- 
mens found  at  Pompeii,  and  now  in  the  Ksples 
Museum.  The  classical  term  for  it  is  probably 
focus.  In  Seneca's  time,  Roman  epicurism  brought 
these  stoves  into  the  dining-room  (cenatio)^  that 
the  dishes  might  be  served  to  perfection  (**  tu- 
multus  coquorum  est  ipsos  cum  obsoniis  focos 
transferentium  .  . .  cenam  culina  prosequitur,'* 
Sen.  Ep.  78,  §  23> 

The  caldarium  here  figured  (3{us.  Borbon.  x'li. 
pi.  46)  has  been  descril^d  by  Rich,  who,  how- 


Caldsrium.    (JTomo  Borbonico,  xii.  pi.  46.) 

ever,  with  less  probability,  calls  it  an  authepsa. 
The  sides,  which  are  hollow,  contained  water, 
and  a  small  cock  projects  from  one  of  them 
(seen  in  the  engraving),  by  which  it  was  drawn 
off;  the  four  towers  at  the  angles  are  provided 
with  moveable  lids;  the  centre  received  the 
lighted  charcoal,  and  cooking  vessels  might  be 
placed  on  it  or  suspended  over  it.  Another 
contrivance  already  figured  (see  the  second  cut 
under  AuTHErsA)  seems  to  combine  the  two 
purposes  of  supplying  hot  water  and  keeping 
dishes  hot.  It  has  the  cylinder  with  a  place  in 
the  centre  for  a  charcoal  fire,  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  an  authepsa ;  and  it  is  also  fur- 
nished with  a  shallow  oblong  tray,  into  which 
the  hot  'Water  from  the  cylinder  was  drawn 
bv  a  cock,  and  on  which  dishes  may  have  been 
placed. 

These  caldaria  might  be  shaped  like  a  mile- 
stone (as  in  a  specimen  figured  Mus.  Borbon.  ir. 
pi.  59,  also  by  Saglio)  or  in  more  eccentric 
designs  ('^dracones  et  miliaria  et  complores 
formas,"  Sen.  Nat.  Quaest.  iii.  24,  §  2>  The 
same  passage  describes  boiler-tubes,  not  unlike 
those  of  a  modem  steam-engine.  These  con- 
trivances show  great  skill  in  the  economy  of 
fuel  and  the  conveniences  of  life.  Pollux  (x.  66) 
gives  a  long  list  of  vessels  for  heating  water, 
but  little  by  which  we  can  identify  the  different 
shapes.  [W.  W.] 

CALENDA'RIUM, or  rather  KALENDA- 
RIUM,  is  the  account-book  in  which  creditors 
entered  the  names  of  their  debtors  uid  the  sums 
which  they  owed.  As  the  interest  on  borrowed 
money  was  due  on  theCcdendae  of  each  month,  the 
name  of  Calendarium  was  given  to  such  a  booi:. 
(Senec.  de  Benef.  i.  2,  §  3 ;  vii.  10,  §  3.)  The 
word  was  subsequently  used  to  indicate  a  re- 
gister of  the  days,  weeks,  and  months,  thus  cor- 
responding to  a  modern  almanac  or  calendar. 

1.  Greek  Calendar. — In  the  earliest  times 
the  division  of  the  year  into  its  various  seasons 
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Appears  to  hftve  been  rery  simple  and  rudd. 
Homer  speaks  of  three  seasons — iap^  04po%  and 
Yftfi^t^ — coupling  with  64pos  as  a  later  summer 
iripa  (jOd.  xi.  191,  &c.);  and  the  threefold 
iliTision  seems  to  hare  been  the  most  usual  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Aristophanes  [Astronomia]. 
Where  greater  precision  was  required,  it  was 
<»>mmon  to  use  as  determining  points  the  rising 
«r  setting  of  certain  stars.  Thus  Uesiod  {Op,  et 
DieSy  381)  describes  the  time  of  the  rising  of 
the  Pleiades  as  the  time  for  harvesting  (Jifiip-of ), 
and  that  of  their  setting  as  the  time  for  plough- 
ing (IfpoTOf) ;  the  time  at  which  Arcturus  rose 
in  the  morning  twilight  as  the  proper  season  for 
the  rintage  (/.  c.  607),  and  other  phenomena  in 
nature,  such  as  the  arrival  of  birds  of  passage, 
the  blossoming  of  certain  plants,  and  the  like, 
indicated  the  proper  seasons  for  other  agricul- 
tural occupations ;  but  although  they  may  have 
continued  to  be  observed  for  centuries  by  simple 
rustics,  they  never  acquired  any  importance  in 
the  scientific  division  of  the  year.      [Astbo- 

aOHIA.] 

The  moon  being'  that  heavenly  body  whose 
phases  are  most  easily  observed,  formed  the  basis 
of  the  Greek  calendar,  and  all  the  religious  festi- 
vals were  dependent  on  it.  The  Greek  year  was 
a  lunar  vear  of  twelve  months,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  course  of  the  sun  also  was  taken  into 
consideration,  and  the  combination  of  the  two 
(Oemin.  Tsag.  6 ;  comp.  Censorin.  de  Die  Nat  18  ; 
(Sc  in  Verr.  ii.  52,  §  129)  involved  the  Greeks  in 
great  difficulties,  which  rendered  it  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  place  their  chronology  on 
a  sure  foundation.  It  seems  thai  in  the  early 
times  it  was  believed  that  twelve  revolutions  of 
the  moon  took  place  within  one  of  the  sun ;  a 
calculation  which  was  tolerably  correct,  and 
with  which  people  were  satisfied.  The  time 
during  which  the  moon  revolved  around  her 
axis  was  calculated  at  an  average  or  round 
number  of  30  days,  which  period  was  called  a 
month  (Gemin.  /.  c.) ;  but  even  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Solon,  it  was  well  known  that  a  lunar 
month  did  not  contain  30  days,  but  only  29|. 
The  error  contained  in  this  calculation  could  not 
long  remain  unobserved,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  correct  it.  The  principal  one  was  that 
of  creating  a  cycle  of  two  years,  called  rpierriplsy 
or  annus  magnus,  and  containing  25  months,  one 
of  the  two  vears  consisting  of  12  and  the  other 
of  13  months.  Boeckh  {Zur  Gesch,  des  Mond- 
cycUn,  p.  10,  63  ff.)  regards  the  rptrnipHs  as 
wholly  fabulous;  but  his  views  have  been 
refuted  by  Mommsen  {Udm.  Chron.  p.  211  ff.). 
The  months  themselves,  which  in  the  time  of 
Hesiod  {Op,  et  Dies,  770)  had  been  reckoned  at 
30  days,  afterwards  alternately  contained  30 
days  (full  months,  wA'^pcis)  and  29  days  (hollow 
months,  icoTKot).  According  to  this  arrange- 
ment, one  year  of  the  cycle  contained  354  and 
the  other  384  days,  and  the  two  together  were 
about  7|  days  more  than  two  tropical  or  solar 
years.  (Gemin.  6;  Censorin.  18.)  When  this 
mode  of  reckoning  was  introduced,  is  unknown ; 
bat  Herodotus  (iL  4)  mentions  it  as  still  in  use 
in  his  own  time,  although  he  recognises  the 
superior  correctness  of  the  Egyptian  method  of 
intercalation.  (In  i.  32  there  is  either  great 
carelessness  or  some  corruption  of  the  text.) 
Tlie  7 1  days,  in  the  course  of  8  years,  made  up  a 
month  of   30  days,  and  such  a    month   was 
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accordingly  omitted  every  eighth  year.  (Cen- 
sorin. /.  c.)  But  a  more  usual  method  of  treat- 
ing the  iyramipisy  or  the  cycle  of  8  years,*  was 
the  following.  The  calculation  was  that  as  the 
solar  year  is  reckoned  at  365}  days,  eight  such 
years  contain  2922  days,  and  eight  lunar  years 
2832  days ;  that  is,  90  days  less  than  eight  solar 
years.  Now  these  90  days  were  constituted  as 
three  months,  and  inserted  as  three  intercalary 
months  into  three  different  years  of  the  irvamt^ 
pisy — that  is,  into  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth. 
(Censorin.,  Gemin.  //.  cc.)  It  should,  however, 
be  observed  that  Macrobius  {Sat,  i.  13,  §  9)  and 
Solinus  {Polyhist.  iii.)  state  that  the  three 
intercalary  months  were  all  added  to  the  last 
vear  of  the  ewnaeteris,  which  would  accordingly 
have  contained  444  days.  But  this  b  not  very 
probable.  The  period  of  8  solar  years,  further, 
contains  99  revolutions  of  the  moon,  which,  with 
the  addition  of  the  three  intercalary  months 
make  2923|  days ;  so  that  in  every  eight  years 
there  is  1^  day  too  many,  and  in  fifty  years  the 
year  would  begin  not  with  a  new  moon,  but 
with  a  full  moon.  The  ennaeteris,  accordingly, 
again  was  incorrect.  The  time  at  which  the 
cycle  of  the  ennaeteris  was  introduced  is  un- 
certain, but  the  prominent  place  which  an  eight 
years*  cycle  has  in  many  legends  and  ancient 
customs  leads  to  the  belief  that  it  was  very 
ancient.  Its  inaccuracy  called  forth  a  number 
of  other  improvements  or  attempts  at  esta- 
blishing chronology  on  a  sound  basis,  the  most 
celebrated  among  which  is  that  of  Meton. 
The  cycle  of  Meton  consisted  of  19  years,  in 
7  of  which  there  was  an  intercalated  month. 
The  total  number  of  months  was  therefore 
235,  amounting  to  6940  days.  The  average 
year  thus  was  one  of  365^  days,  ue.  about  30'  9" 
too  much.  Callippiis  about  a  century  later,  by 
combining  four  of  Meton *s  cycles  into  one  and 
omitting  one  day,  brought  the  duration  of  the 
year  to  365}  days,  the  length  afterwards  adopted 
in  the  Julian  Calendar.  The  slight  error  which 
still  remained  was  finally  removed  about  B.C. 
126  by  Hipparchus  of  Nicaea,  who  again  com- 
bined four  of  the  cycles  of  Callippus  into  a  period 
of  304  years,  deducting  from  this  one  more  day, 
so  bringing  the  total  to  111035  days.  By  this 
means  the  greatest  attainable  accuracy  was 
secured.  But  this  calendar  of  Hipparchus  was 
never  introduced  into  practice.  Meton's  new 
year  began  probably  on  the  20th  of  June  B.C. 
432 :  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Boeckh  (con- 
trary to  the  view  previously  current)  that  it  is 
erroneous  to  suppose  that  it  was  at  this  date 
formally  adopted  by  the  Athenian  state :  it  is,  in- 
deed, extremely  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  so 
adopted  (cf.  Unger,  Zeitrechnung  der  Griechen 
und  Rdmevy  §  33).  Very  elaborate  calculations 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  precise  equiva- 
lence of  the  Athenian  years  to  those  of  our  own 
calendar,  and  many  coincidences  can  now  be 
determined  by  the  aid  of  inscriptions,  but 
scholars  are  still  at  variance  on  many  details, 
and  much  has  to  be  left  to  uncertain  conjectures. 
It  seems  probable  that  an  eight-year  cycle  was 
in    use    until    B.C.    336,    although    somewhat 


*  The  cycle  of  eight  years  was  called  sometimes 
hrvnoMTiipLi  (or  more  commonly  cwocrqpif ),  sometimes 
omtMTipK.  according  as  the  Inclusive  or  the  exclusive 
reckoning  was  adopted. 
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lir.  the  diSfnnt  aUtei  mtut  be 

ntel;. 

'  bc^n  with  tbesammermilstjce, 

was  divided  into  three  deoidi, 
the  10th.  from  the  10th  to  the 

the  20th  to  the  29th  OT  30th. 

a  month,  or  the  daj  »ft»r  the 
13   vav/irtria:    and   as   the  first 

arly  coanted  ai  Stirripa,  tptni, 
.T,vl>i  l<rriHiiroB.  The  dap  of 
I  Here  distinguiihed  u  hi  Jt'vK, 
id  were  counted  to  20  regularlj-, 

I  itself  nai  called  tliidi,  and  the 
20th  to  the  30th  were  counted 
,  wayi,  rii.  either  onwardi,  as 
Tflm.  &<■-,  M  tUiSi,  or  Inck- 
Inst  day  of  the  month  with  the 

Kirij,  SmciItii,  &c.,  fSInirrai, 
>,  are  different  datei  in  boUoir 
:hi.  Bnt  this  mode  of  couotin; 
\i  to  hare  been  mon  comnmnly 
her.  With  reKiidtothe  hallow 
be  obaerrcd  that  the  Athenintis, 
ng,  counted  29  daji,  but  in  the 
omion  ther  connted  30.  leariii; 
because  on  that  ds;  Athena  lod 
•elieTcd  to  hnve  dispnted  abont 
if  Allien.  (PluL  de  Ffai.  Abi~ 
a.  ii.  7.)  It  is  to  be  noticed 
rt  daj  was  called  tiintni  ^Siior- 
!  haTe  inppoted,  irini,  and  that 
turipa  ^Siroyroi  in  the  hollov 
lebol.  on  Hesiod,  Op.  et  DL  763.) 
in  inscription  in  Newton,  AikM 
SS3,  No.  334,  TpauAs  follows 
n  t/iIti|  pelrovTBi  in  loch  casei, 
■  omitted.  (This  has  beCDprored 
nn  against  Meier  and  Boeckh.) 
iblo  shows  the  soceeasion  of  the 
e  number  of  days  they  contained, 
inding  months  of  our  year; — 

^poiida  nearly  to  oar  July. 

„  September. 

„  October. 

„  „  Noiember. 

„  December. 


l£y. 


g  lUts  of  months  may  al"  ^ 
le  confidence,  although  tkw  » 
to  the  eiact  place  of  awn*  « 

CotTtspMidrng 
Boeoliin.  nearly  M 

A7pn(»ii.i(7)  July. 

tTwatpi/uat  Angast. 

litmiiot  September. 

laiiBwirat  October 

iofiirpiot  Norember. 

AAoXicofiAivt  Deconber. 

SvvntrMt  Januaiy- 
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DelpbUii.  LaoedaemoDJan. 

8.  B^iof 

0.  eco(cvu>s  6.  'ApTffdatos 

10.  'Ej'ivawotrp6fWtos  7.  rtpdarios 

11.  'H/NUcAcios  8.  'EicaToft^«^s 

12.  *l\tuos  9.  ♦Ai(i(riOY 


Delian. 

2.  'Up6s 

3.  ToXou^y 

4.  *A(n€tiuruih 

5.  TapyriktAp 

6.  nayi7/Aos 


Boeotiaii* 
2.  'E^fuubs 
^3.  nfNMTrcrHi^f 

4.  eio{tos(?) 

5.  0ciAov<^iof  (?) 

6.  '0/bu>Xflitot  (?) 


OofTCflfWUdilig 

newly  to 
February. 
March. 
April. 
May. 
J  one. 


The  intercalated  month  was  probably  in  all 
a  repetition  of  that  which  corrtepondt 
nearly  to  oar  December. 


The  names  of  the  months  at  Cyzicns  and  in 
Sicily  are  probably  as  foHows : — 


Cyxicene. 

1.  Boedromion  (Bori9pofutav) 

2.  Cyanepsion  (Kvopf^uiv) 

3.  Apaturion  (Axarovpi^y) 

4.  Poseideon  {UoatiJStiy) 

5.  Lenaeon  (Aiyyaiflir) 

6.  Anthesterion  (^ApBtarrfpt^y) 

7.  Artemision  (^Afn§fuai^v) 

8.  Galamaeon  (KaXctftaidv) 

9.  Panemus  (Jlcb^^s) 
10.  Taoreon  (Tavpcc^v) 
11  and  12  are  unknown. 


Sicilian. 

1.  Thesmophorius  (S€irfiwp6pws) 

2.  Daliiis  (^dXiof) 

3.  Unknown. 

4.  Agrianius  Qkyptd^ios) 

5.  Unknown. 

6.  Theudasius  (e«v8^cos) 

7.  Artamitius  (^Aprafdnos) 

8.  Unknown. 

9.  Badromins  (BaZp6fuos) 

10.  Hyacinthins  ('TaJc(y0coY) 

11.  Cameios  (Kapvcios) 

12.  Panamns  (Ildyc^tos) 


Answering 
neariy  to 

October. 

Xovember. 

December, 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

An  gust. 

September. 


We  farther  know  the  names  of  several  isolated 
months  of  other  Greek  states ;  but  as  it  is  as  yet 
impossible  to  determine  what  place  they  occupied 
in  the  calendar,  and  with  which  of  our  months 
they  correspond,  their  enumeration  here  would 
be  of  Uttle  or  no  use.  We  shall  therefore  con- 
fine ourseWes  to  giving  some  account  of  the 
Macedonian  months,  and  of  some  of  the  Asiatic 
cities  and  islands,  which  are  better  known. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  Macedonian 
year  agreed  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  that 
accordingly  it  was  a  lunar  year  of  twelve  months, 
since  we  find  that  Macedonian  months  are  de- 
scribed  as  coincident  with  those  of  the  Athenians. 
(See  a  letter  of  Kin?  Philip  in  Demosth.  de  Ccron. 
p.  280;  Plut.  CamUL  19,  Alex.  3,  16.)  All  chro- 
nologers  agree  as  to  the  order  and  succession  of 
the  Macedonian  months ;  but  we  are  altogether 
ignorant  as  to  the  name  and  place  of  the  inter- 
calary month,  which  must  have  existed  in  the 
Macedonian  year  as  well  as  m  that  of  the  Greek 
states.  The  order  is  as  follows : — 1.  Dius  (Aios), 
2.  Apellaeus  CArt AAcubs),  3.  Audynaeus  (AMv- 
yiuo9>,4.  Peritius(ncp/Tios),  5.  DjTStrus  (A^pos), 
6.  Xanthicus  (JRcaf6ue6s%  7.  Artemisius  QAprtfAl' 
0>tof),  8.  Daesius  (AcUcriot),  9.  Panemus  (ndyiy- 
fias\  10.  Loos  (/i&os\  11.  Gorpiaeus  (TopsriaSbs), 
12.  Hypcrberetaeus  CTrtpfitprreuos),  The 
diflicalty  is  to  identify  the  Macedonian  months 
with  those  of  the  Atnenians.  From  Plutarch 
(CcanUl  19,  comp.  with  Alex,  16)  we  learn  that 

1.  Gaesarios  (Viaurapws)  had  30 

2.  Tiberias  (Ti/3^piof )  31 

3.  Apaturius  ('Airaro^piof)  31 

4.  Poeidaon  (no<ri5ac^)  30 

5.  Lenaeus  (A^nuof)  20 
6w  HicroaebAstos  (^Upoc4fiaffros)  30 
7.  Artemisius  CA^c/Jo'iot)  31 
a  £vangelias  {zUtfyikMs)  30 
0  Stratonlcus  (Srpar^naros)  31 

10.  Henitombaeus  ('EKwr^uiSaiof)  31 

11.  Anteii»  CArrcos)  31 

12.  Laodteias  (AaoSUciAt)  30 


the  Macedonian  Daesius  was  identical  with  the 
Athenian  Thargelion;  but  while,  according 
to  Philipf  the  Macedonian  Lous  was  the 
same  as  the  Athenian  Boedromion,  Plutarch 
{Alex,  3)  identifies  the  Lous  with  the  Attic 
Hecatombaeon.  This  discrepancy  has  given  rise 
to  various  conjectures,  some  supposing  that 
between  the  time  of  Philip  and  Plutarch  a  trans- 
position of  the  names  of  the  months  had  taken 
place,  and  others  that  Plutarch  made  a  mistake 
in  identifying  the  Lous  with  the  Hecatombaeon. 
But  the  best  solution  is  probably  to  suppose 
that  by  the  time  of  Plutarch  the  beginning  of 
the  Attic  year  had  come  to  be  one  month  i^ter 
its  true  date  according  to  the  Roman  calendar. 
We  know  that  the  Macedonian  year  began 
with  the  month  of  Dius,  commencing  with 
the  autumnal  equinox.  When  Alexander  con- 
quered Asia,  the  Macedonian  calendar  was 
spread  over  many  parts  of  Asia,  though  it  under- 
went various  modifications  in  the  different 
countries  in  which  it  was  adopted.  When  sub- 
sequently the  Asiatics  adopted  the  Julian  Calen- 
dar, those  modifications  also  exercised  their 
influence  and  produced  differences  in  the  names 
of  the  months,  although,  generally  speaking,  the 
solar  year  of  the  Asiatics  began  with  the 
autumnal  equinox.  During  the  time  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  the  following  calendars  occor 
in  the  province  of  Asia: — 


days,  and  began  on  the  24th  of  September. 

24th  of  October. 


w 


?> 
>» 
>» 
>» 

» 

n 
n 
n 
}> 


24th  of  November. 
25th  of  December. 
24th  of  January. 
22nd  of  February. 
24th  of  March. 
24th  of  ApriL 
24th  of  May. 
24th  of  June. 
25th  of  July. 
25th  of  Augost. 
z  2 
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Among  the  Ephesiant  we  find  the  following  months : — 

1 — 4.  Unknown. 

5.  Apatoreon  (^kworovp^Av)  nearly  answers  to  our  November. 

December. 

Janoary. 


»t 


n 


w 


»» 


»» 


March. 
April. 


6.  Poseideon  {Tio<r*i'^m) 

7.  Lenoeon  (Aiinu^y) 

8.  Unknown. 

9.  Artemision  QAprtfuc^i^r) 

10.  Calamaeon  (KaAa^an»y) 

11,  12.  Unknown. 

At  a  later  time  the  Ephesians  adopted  the  I  year  with  the  month  of  Dins  on  the  24th  of 
same  names  as  the  Macedonians,  and  began  their  |  September. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Bithynian  months : — 

1.  Heraens  (*HiNubf)  contained  31  days,  and  began  on  the  23rd  of  September. 


2.  Hermaens  ^Ep/uuos) 

3.  MetroQS  (Miirp^s) 

4.  Dionysius  (Aiori^tos) 

5.  Heracleios  {'HpdtcKttos) 

6.  Dius(Am) 

7.  Bendidaeus  (BtpZtBauos) 

8.  Strateios  (Srpdrciof) 

9.  Periepius  (IIcpi^ios) 

10.  Areius  (^Ap€tos) 

11.  Aphrodisios  CA0po5(0'ios) 

12.  Demetrius  {Arififirpios) 


»» 

»» 


»» 


»» 


>» 
>» 


30 
31 
31 
28 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 


»» 


»» 


»» 


♦» 


n 


24th  of  October. 
23rd  of  November. 
24th  of  December. 
24th  of  Janoary. 
2l8t  of  February. 
24th  of  March. 
23rd  of  April 
24th  of  May. 
23rd  of  June. 
24th  of  July. 
23rd  of  Aagnst. 


The  following  system  was  adopted  by  the  Cyprians : — 

1.  Aphrodisius  CA^^SrcrioO  contained  31  days,  and  began  on 

2.  Apogonicos  QAwoyowucSs) 

3.  Aenicos  {Ahfuc6s) 

4.  Jolios  (loifaos) 

5.  Caesarius  (Keutrdptos) 

6.  Sebastus  (;Ztfiarr6s) 

7.  AutocratoricQS  (AifTOKparopueSs) 

8.  Demarchexusius  {Aiifiapx*io6<rtos) 

9.  Plethypatus  (nAi)9^aroY) 

10.  Archiereos  (*A^ic/)c^y) 

11.  Esthios  f  E<r0tOY) 

12.  Bomaeos  ('P«/uubf) 

The  system  of  the  Cretans  was  the  same  as  that  used  by  most  of  the 
viz. — 


»» 

»> 
»» 

>» 
»» 


»» 
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»» 
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30 
31 
31 
28 
30 
31 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 


»» 

»♦ 


t» 


the  23rd 
24th 
23rd 
24th 
24th 

2l8t 

23rd 
23rd 
24th 
23rd 
24th 
23rd 


of  September, 
of  October, 
of  November, 
of  December, 
of  January, 
of  February, 
of  March, 
of  ApriL 
of  May. 
of  June, 
of  July, 
of  Augiist 


inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor, 


1.  Thesmophorion  (Bt^fio^opidi^ 

2.  Hermaeus  (^Zpfuuos) 

3.  Eiman  (Ef^uxy) 

4.  Metarchius  (MfTdpXioi) 

5.  Agyius  CAyvios) 

6.  Dioscurus  {At6(rKovpos) 

7.  Theodosius  (B€oi6ffws) 

8.  Pontus  (n^rrof ) 

9.  Rhabinthius  {'Pafilretos) 

10.  Hyperberetus  (*T«'cp/3«pcros) 

11.  Necysius  (Ncirvo'iof) 

12.  Bosilius  (BoalXios) 


contained  31  days,  and  began  on  the  23rd  of  September. 
"^^  24th  of  October. 

23rd  of  November. 


»> 


» 

t9 

It 
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§0 
31 
31 
28 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 
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24th  of  December. 
24th  of  January. 
21st  of  February. 
23rd  of  March. 
23rd  of  April. 
24th  of  May. 
23rd  of  June. 
24th  of  July. 
23rd  of  August 


It  should  be  observed  that  several  of  the 
Eastern  nations,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
confusion  in  their  calculations  with  other  nations, 
dropped  the  names  of  their  months,  and  merely 
counted  the  months,  as  the  first,  second,  third, 
&c.,  month.  For  further  information  see  Corsini, 
Fast.  Att.f  which  however  is  very  imperfect; 
Ideler,  Uandbuck  der  Mathem,  u.  techmschen 
ChronoLt  Berlin,  1826,  vol.  i.  p.  227,  &c.; 
Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.  vol.  ii.  Append,  xix. ;  and 
more  especially  K.  F.  Hermann,  ueber  Oriechiache 
Monatskunde,  Gttttingen,  184^,  4to;  Th.  Bergk, 
Beitragc  zur  Griechischen  Monatskunde,  Giessen, 
1345,  8vo;  A.  Bocckh,  Ueber  die  vi^jdhriger 
Somtenkreiie  der  Alien,  Berl.,  1863 ;  Mommsen, 
Chnmologiey  Leipz.,  1883.      [L  S.]    [A.  S.  W.] 

2.  Roman  Calendar. — ^The  early  history  of  the 
Roman  calendar  is  a  question  of  great  difficulty, 


and  on  some  of  the  most  important  points  in- 
vulved  the  opinions  of  scholars  are  still  widelv 
divided,  according  as  they  are  inclined  to  sttoen 
more  or  less  weight  to  the  statements  of  ancient 
authorities.  In  the  following  article  an  attempt 
is  made  to  state  both  the  traditional  views  and 
the  criticisms  to  which  they  have  been  recentlr 
subjected,  especially  by  Mommsen  in  his  work 
on  Roman  Chronology. 

I.  Censorinus  (de  die  natali,  c  xx.)  nv*: 
'^Liciuius  Macer,  and  after  him  FenestelK 
maintained  that  from  the  first  there  wu  at 
Rome  a  solar  jrear  (annus  vertens)  of  twelve 
months ;  but  we  ought  rather  to  follow  Junius 
Gracchanus,  Fulvius,  Varro,  and  Suetonius,  m 
the  belief  that  the  year  consisted  of  ten  months, 
as  it  was  with  the  Albwis,  from  whom  the 
Romans  were  sprung.    These  ten  months  hid 
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304  dayi,  as  follows :  March  31,  April  30,  May 
31y  Jane  30,  Quintilis  31,  Sextilis  and  Septem- 
ber 30,  October  31,  November  and  December  30 ; 
the  four  longer  months  being  called  full  {pleni)^ 
the  other  six  hollow  (cavCy,**  This  view  is  con- 
firmed by  Ovid  {Fast.  i.  27,  43 ;  iu,  99, 1 19, 151), 
Gelliui  (Noct,  Att.  iii.  16),  Macrobins  {Saturn, 
i.  12),  Solinos  {Pdyh,  i.\  and  Senrins  (on  Oeorg, 
L  43).  The  existence  of  a  year  of  ten  months  is 
established  in  the  judgment  of  Niebnhr  by  the 
fact  that  ten  months  is  a  period  frequently 
employed  in  legal  provisions :  e.g.,  for  the  time 
of  a  widow's  mourning,  for  the  paying  back  of  a 
dawTjy  for  the  credit  allowed  for  goods  not 
bought  for  ready  money,  for  the  calculation  of 
interest,  and  apparently  for  truces.  {Hist,  Rom, 
L  275  ff.)  He  further  endeavours  to  support  it 
by  pointing  out  that  110  solar  years  correspond 
to  132  years  of  304  days ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
supposed  cycle  of  110  is  merely  a  figment  of  a 
later  age,  the  view  obtains  no  confirmation  from 
this  source.  Mommsen  regards  the  existence  of 
the  ten-month  year  as  proved,  not  only  by  the 
excellent  authorities  which  vouch  for  it,  but 
still  more  convincingly  by  the  indications  of  its 
legal  use ;  but  he  regards  it  as  adopted  merely 
for  business  purposes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  in- 
oonvenienco  arising  from  the  varying  lengths  of 
the  ordinary  years,  produced  by  intercalation. 
He  holds  that  it  was  in  earlier  times  composed 
of  ten  calendar  months,  varying  thus  between 
298  and  292  days,  but  that  aher  the  decem viral 
calendar  reforms  it  was  fixed  as  ten-twelfths  of 
the  average  year  of  365  days.  On  the  other 
hand,  Hartmann  sees  in  it  an  evidence  of  the 
statement  of  Macrobius,  that  originally  it  was 
only  the  period  between  the  beginning  of  spring, 
when  the  activities  of  life  recommenced,  and 


mid-winter  when  they  ceased,  which  was  divided 
into  months,  while  what  remained  over  of  the 
sun's  course  was  left  undivided,  and  unmarked 
by  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides.  The  number  of 
304,  which  does  not  correspond  to  any  number 
of  lunar  months,  he  regards  as  a  late  invention. 
II.  Mommsen  holds  that  the  earliest  full 
Roman  year  was  one  which  attempted  to  take 
account  both  of  the  moon  and  of  the  sun.  That 
the  moon  was  regarded  as  especially  the 
** measurer**  of  time  is  proved  by  the  common 
origin  of  most  of  the  Indo-European  names  for 
month  and  moon  in  the  root  ma,  ^  to  measure.** 
(Curtius,  Principles  of  Greek  Etymology,  i.  415.) 
But  the  names  of  the  Roman  months  show  that 
at  a  very  early  time  the  months  must  have  been 
grouped  into  a  cycle,  the  length  of  which  was 
determined  by  the  course  of  the  sun.  Names 
like  Aprilis  {from  aperio),  Maitts  (the  month  of 
growth,  akin  to  motor),  and  /unites  (the  month 
of  increase,  connected  with  tuoo),  could  not  have 
been  used,  except  at  a  time  when  their  place 
was  fixed  as  falling  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer.  Now  the  simplest  way  of  reconciling 
approximately  the  lunar  and  the  solar  years  is 
that  which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  the 
Greek  trieteris.  Taking  the  average  length  of  a 
lunation  at  29^  days,  the  months  have  to  be 
made  up  of  29  and  30  days  alternately.  Now, 
a  solar  year  answers  pretty  nearly  to  12^  of 
such  months:  that  is  to  say,  a  cycle  can  be 
framed  by  taking  alternately  12  and  13  months 
of  alternating  length  (the  additional  month  in 
every  alternate  year  being  in  the  first  instance 
of  30  days,  in  the  i^xt  of  29,  and  so  on),  which 
shall  not  at  first  depart  very  widely  from^the 
actual  phenomena.    Thus : — 


The  first  ordinary  year  =  6  x  30  +  6  X  29 

The  first  intercalated  year     =  6  X  30  +  6  X  29  +  30 
The  second  ordinary  year      =  6  X  30  +  6  X  29 
The  second  intercalated  year  =  6  x  30  +  6  x  29  +  29 

The  period  of  four  years 
The  average  of  each  year 


354  days. 
384 
354 
384 
1475 
368} 


n 


n 


n 


that  love  of  odd  numbers  which  marked  the 
Pythagorean  system,  and  produced  the  following 
cycle : — 


The  Romans,  it  is  supposed,  having  learnt 
this  cycle  from  the  astronomers  of  Magna 
Graeda,  kept  to  the  total  number  of  days,  but 
re-arranged  the  months  so  as  to  harmonise  with 

First  ordinary  year  =  4  X  31  +  7  x  29  +  28  =355  days. 

First  intercalated  year      =  4  X  31  +  8  X  29  +  27  =  383 

Second  ordinary  year        =  4  X  31  +  7  X  29  +  28  =355 

Second  intercalated  year  =  4  X  31  +  7  X  29  -h  28  +  27  =  382 

with  the  sum  total  and  average  as  before.  This 
theory  represents  as  close  an  approximation  as  is 
possible  to  the  traditional  account,  consistently 
with  an  intelligible  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  system.  The  date  of  the  introduction 
of  this  cycle  cannot  be  fixed  with  precision.  It 
must  have  been  long  enough  before  the  de- 
cemviral  legislation  to  allow  the  effects  of  the 
accumulated  error  of  3^  days  in  each  year  to 
have  become  so  marked  as  to  call  imperatively 
for  reform;  but  it  cannot  have  been  before  a 
considerable  Greek  influence  had  been  felt  in 
matters  of  science.* 


*  It  may  be  noticed  that  while  the  Greek  calendar  did 
iairly  weU  fbllow  the  phenomena  of  the  moon,  the  in- 
trodncttoo  of  uneven  numbeis  in  the  Roman  calendar 
made  tiie  dSversenoe  very  marked;  while  tlie  sUght 


» 
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IU.  The  year  as  we  find  it  employed  after  the 
decemviral  reforms  is  that  which  is  commonly 
known  as  the  year  of  Numa.  Censorinus  (c  xx.) 
says  expressly  that  it  consisted  of  355  days, 
**  although  the  moon  appeared  to  make  up  354 
days  in  its  course  of  12  months."  The  one 
additional  day,  he  says,  was  due  either  to  care- 
lessness, or  (and  this  explanation  he  prefers)  to 


error  in  the  total  length  of  the  year  rapidly  sccnmolated 
so  as  to  produce  an  almost  equally  complete  divergence 
from  the  solar  seasons.  Hence  Mommsen  is  JosUfied  In 
saying  that  "even  at  a  very  early  period  the  Roman 
calendar  went  on  its  own  way,  tolerably  unconcerned 
about  moon  and  sun." 

Mommsen's  view  of  this  ante-deoemviral  cycle  has 
heen  strongly  contested,  but  it  is  supported  by  the 
elaborate  calculations  of  Matsat. 
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the  Bapentitious  feeling  in  faronr  of  an  oneqiial 
nomber.  The  dimination  in  the  lensth  of  the 
year  was  effected  by  cutting  down  the  nomber 
of  days  assigned  to  Febraary  in  an  intercalated 

First  ordinary  year  =  4  X  31 

First  intercalated  year  =  4  X  31 
Second  ordinary  year  =  4  x  31 
Second  intercalatiKi  year  =  4  x  31 


This  is  again  in  excess  of  the  real  year  by  one 
day;  but  the  inaccuracy  of  the  cycle  is  no  justi- 
fication for  rejecting  the  positiye  testimony  of 
good  authorities  like  Censorinus,  who  must  have 
quoted  the  statement  of  Varro  about  a  calendar 
which  he  had  used  all  hit  life.  The  notion  of  an 
intercalated  day,  based  upon  a  statement  by 
Macrobiua,  Mommsen  rejects  altogether,  as  a 
transference  from  the  imperial  times  to  those  of 
the  republic  Matzat,  however  (Rlhn,  Chrcn.  L 
47),  defends  it,  and  would  regard  the  23rd  of 
February  as  the  invariable  day  after  which 
intercalation  was  made,  and  the  intercalated 
month  as  varying  between  28  and  27  days. 
There  is  no  practical  difference  between  these 
views  (Matzat,  i.  228-9). 

It  hardly  admits  of  doubt  that  the  origin  of 
this  reform  in  the  calendar  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  Greek  octaeterie.    In  this,  as  has  been  shown 
above,  three  months  of  30  days  each  were  inter- 
calated in  the  course  of  eight  years ;  and  it  can- 
not be  by  accident  that  the  intercalation  of 
22+23  days  every  four  years  exactly  corresponds 
to  this.    Of  the  date  of  the  change  we  have  no 
positive  evidence :  but  Macrobius  tells  us  (i.  13, 
21),  on  the  authority  of  Tuditanus  and  of  Cassius, 
that  *'  the  decemvirs,  who  added  two  tables  to 
the  ten,  brought  a  proposal  before  the  people  for 
intercalation."    As  so  much  of  the  decemviral 
legislation  was  based  upon  the  Athenian  juris- 
prudence, it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  same 
reformers  made  an  attempt  to  incorporate  in 
their  own  calendar  the  period  then  current  at 
Athens:  and  it  may  well  have  been  the  case 
that^  one  of  the  additional  tables  was  really  a 
oaleodar,  with  directions  for  intercalation.  Varro 
indeed  (quoted  by  Macrobius,  i.  13,  21)  shows 
that  there  was  intercalation  in  the  consulship  of 
Pinarius  and  Fnrius,  B.a  472,  twenty  years  betore 
their  time;  but  this  statement  may  naturally 
have  referred  to  the  earlier  system.    Dionysius 
(x.  59)  intimates  that  the  decemvirs  brought 
the  calendar  into  harmony  with  the -phenomena 
of  the  nioon's  coarse  again:  and  though  this 
statement  is  erroneous  as  it  stands,  it  points  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  other  evidence.    Ovid, 
too  {Fhst  ii.  47X  states  that  before  the  decem- 
virs January  was  the  first  month  of  the  year 
and  February  the  last,  so  that  the  order  was 
January,  March,  &c,  December,  February — a 
statement  which,  though  rejected  by  Mommsen 
and  many  other  scholars,  seems  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  nature  of  the  festivals  held  in 
these  two  months.    In  ftny  case  this  points  to 
an  alteration  made  by  the  decemvirs  in  the 
treatment  of    February.      We  may  therefore 
safely  asci-ibe  to  the  decemvirs  a  change  in  the 
calendar,   which  entirely  deprived    it    of   its 
connexion  with  the  phases  of  the  moon — a  con- 
nexion which,  however,  had  long  ceased  to  be 
more  than  nominaL 
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year  to  23  or  24,  and  by  intercalating  a  period 
of  27  days,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  of 
intercalating  22  or  23  days  in  the  course  of 
February.    Thus  the  cycle  now  became — 

+  7  X  29  +  28  =355  days. 

+  7  X  29  +  23  +  27  =    377 
+  7  X  29  +  28  =355 

+  7  X  29  -♦-  24  +  27  =    378 

Total  of  four  years  =  1465 

Average  of  a  year    =    366}  „ 

It  remains  now  to  consider  how  it  was  possible 
that  in  this  reform  an  average  length  should 
have  been  assigned  to  the  year  exceeding  its 
true  length  by  a  whole  day.  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  this  was  mere  error.  The  true 
length  of  the  solar  year  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
at  least  as  early  as  the  introduction  of  the 
octcwteris.  It  is  evident  that  the  Greek  advisers 
of  the  decemvirs  must  have  had  some  reason  for 
this  inaccuracy.  Mommsen's  explanation,  whidi 
is  at  least  plausible,  is  as  follows.  They  started 
from  the  assumption  that  the  Roman  calendar 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Athens  before 
the  octaeteriSy  and  must  be  set  right  in  the  same 
way,  by  reducing  the  average  intercalation  from 
14}  to  m  days,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  how  the  previous  intercalation  was 
reduced  in  each  four  years  by  4  X  3}  days.  It 
would  evidently  have  been  the  simplest  thing  to 
reconstruct  the  whole  system,  but  the  strongly 
conservative  religious  feelings  of  the  Romans  made 
this  impossible.  Hence  they  did  not  venture  to 
attack  either  the  ordinary  year,  or  the  alternation 
of  intercalated  and  ordinary  years,  or  the  foar- 
year  period  of  intercalation,  or  the  intercalated 
month  of  27  days.  The  only  course  left  was  to 
shorten  the  month  of  February,  which  preceded 
the  interciilated  month.  Now,  if  they  had 
reduced  this  month  to  22  and  21  days  in  the 
alternate  years  of  intercalation,  all  would  have 
been  well,  and  the  cycle  would  have  been  1461 
days,  instead  of  1475.  Other  considerations 
may  have  contributed  to  hinder  them  firom 
doing  this,  but  probably  the  main  difficulty  lay 
in  the  fact  that  the  festival  of  Terminus  fell  on 
February  23.  The  obstinate  god,  who  had 
refused  to  yield  his  shrine  e'ven  when  required 
for  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  (Uv. 
i.  55),  would  not  have  surrendered  his  ancient 
feast-day  for  all  the  mathematics  in  the  world. 
That  tho  intercalation  was  not  always  after  the 
23rd,  which  would  have  lessened  the  mischief 
by  one-half,  but  in  alternate  years  after  the 
24th,  was  probably  due  to  the  love  for  lucky 
odd  numbers,  which  had  already  been  the  source 
of  confusion. 

The  first  attempt  to  reform  the  system  of 
intercalation  of  which  we  have  any  indication 
was  made  by  a  lex  Aciiia  of  B.0. 191  (Censor,  xx. 
6).    This  law  empowered  the  pontiffs  to  deal 
with  intercalation  at  their  discretion  (**  ponti- 
ficibus  datum  negotiuro,  eorumque  arbitrio  in- 
tercalandi  ratio  permissa  ").    But,  as  Censorinus 
informs  us,  this  only  made  matters- much  worse, 
for  "  most  of  them,  either  from  hatred  or  tnm 
favour,  to  cut  short  or  to  extend  the  tenure  of 
office,  or  that  a  farmer  of  the  public  revenue 
might  gain  or  lose  by  the  length  of  the  year,  by 
intercalating  more  or  less  at  their  pleasure, 
deliberately  made  worse  what  had  been  entrusted 
to  them  to  set  right."    This  statement  is  sup- 
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ported  bf  what  Cicero  says  in  Legg,  ii.  12,  29. 
We  Bad  in  fact  that  great  irregularity  prevails, 
and  tiiat  the  years  kuown  to  us  from  Livy*and 
the  Fasti  Triumphales  to  have  been  intercalated 
cannot  be  brought  into  any  system. 

Similar  to  this  is  the  language  employed  by 
Idacrobiua  (i.  4),  Amraianus  (xxvi.  1),  Solinus 
(c.  i.),  Plutarch  (jCaes.  c.  59) ;  and  their  asser- 
tioins  are  confirmed  by  the  letters  of  Cicero, 
written  daring  his  proconsulate  in  Cilicia,  the 
constant  burthen  of  which  is  a  request  that  the 
pontifices  will  not  add  to  his  year  of  government 
hj  intercalation. 

In  consequence  of  this  licence,  says  Suetonius 
(^Caes.  40),  neither  the  festivals  of  the  harvest 
coincided  with  the  summer,  nor  those  of  the 
vintage  with  the  autumn.  But  we  cannot 
desire  a  better  proof  of  the  confusion  than  a 
comparison  of  three  short  passages  in  the  third 
book  of  Caesar's  Bell.  Civ.  (c.  6),  ^  Pridie  nonas 
Januarias  navis  solvit" — (c.  9),  '^ jamque  hiems 
adpropinquabat  " — (c.  25)  *'  multi  jam  menses 
transierant  et  hiems  jam  praecipitaverat." 

Livy  (i.  19,  6)  asserts  that  Numa  established 
2L  year  to  suit  the  revolutions  of  the  moon 
{ad  cursus  lunae),  which,  because  the  moon  does 
not  complete  thirty  days  in  each  month,  and 
some  days  are  lacking  to  the  complete  solar 
year  (even  if  it  did),  he  arranged  by  inserting 
interodary  months,  so  as  to  agree  at  the  end  of 
nineteen  years  (vicesimo  anno)  with  the  solar 
year.  It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that 
this  statement  of  Livy's  is  a  mere  invention 
of  some  late  authority  (perhaps  one  of  the 
pontitls)  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Metouic 
cycle,  ukl  who  wished  to  ascribe  the  credit  of  it 
to  the  traditional  founder  of  the  Roman  year, 
and  the  confusion  into  which  the  calendar  after- 
wards fell,  to  the  neglect  of  the  original  pro- 
Tiaion.  Cicero  (de  Leg,  ii.  12,  29)  has  probably 
the  same  tradition  in  his  mind  when  he  writes : 
^  diligenter  habenda  ratio  intercalandi  est ; 
quod  institutum  perite  a  Numa  posteriorum 
pontificum  neglegentia  dissolutum  est.'*  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  cycle  was 
ever  really  the  guide  for  intercalation  at  Rome. 
Hacrobitts  (Sat.  L  13,  13)  talks  of  a  cycle  of 
twenty-four  years  (tertio  quoque  octennio)  by 
which  the  errors  of  the  decemviral  system  had 
been  removed ;  and  some  have  wished  to  bring 
Livy's  statement  into  harmony  with  this  by 
inserting  quarto  after  vicetitno  (1.  c).  But 
Mommsen  has  acutely  seen  that  this,  too,  only 
represents  a  suggestion  put  forward  by  some 
reforming  pontiSl  He  points  out  that,  assuming 
that  the  years  are  to  be  of  one  of  the  three 
nonnid  lengths — 355,  377,  or  378  days— there 
are  twe  cycles  by  which  these  can  be  made  to 
coincide  with  the  number  of  days  in  the  (Julian) 
solar  year.  Either 
2Ox3«5i=7305=llx355+2x377  +  7x378, 

or 
24x365J=8766=13x355-|-7x  377+4x378. 
The  former  is  the  shortest  possible  cycle ;  and 
if  it  is  adopted,  one  intercalated  month  of 
twenty-two  days  is  omitted,  and  two  of  twenty- 
two  days  are  lengthened  into  two  of  twenty- 
three  days.  In  the  latter,  one  intercalated  month 
of  twenty-three  days  is  omitted,  and  a  second 
of  the  same  length  is  shortened  by  one  day. 
Hence  the  longer  cycle  has  a  slight  advantage  in 
the  way  of  simplicity. 


It  is  extremely  difHcnIt,  or  rather  quite  im- 
possible, to  determine  the  actual  dates,  which 
correspond  to  the  nominal  dates  of  any  events 
before  the  Julian  reform  of  the  calendar, 
especially  after  the  irregularities  introduced  by 
the  lex  Acilia.  The  ecli]>8e  of  the  sun,  mentioned 
by  Ennius  {apud  Cic.  dc  Rep.  i.  16)  as  happenr 
ing  on  June  5th  in  the  year  after  the  foundation 
of  Rome  351,  must  have  been  that  which  took 
plnce  on  the  Julian  June  2l8t,  B.C.  400:  the 
eclipse  of  July  11th,  in  Varro's  year  564 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  4),  was  that  of  the  Julian  March 
14th,  B.C.  190.  But  to  deduce  any  other  cor- 
respondences from  these  ascertained  facts 
requires  very  elaborate  and  (in  part)  very  un- 
trustworthy calculations. 

Year  of  Julius  Caemr. — In  the  year  46  B.C. 
Caesar,  now  master  of  the  Roman  world,  crowned 
his  other  great  services  to  his  country  by  em- 
ploying his  authority,  as  pontifex  maximus,  in 
the  correction  of  this  serious  evil.  For  this 
purpose  he  availed  himself  of  the  services  of 
Sosigenes,  the  peripatetic,  and  a  scn'6a  named 
M.  Flavins,*  though  he  himself  too,  we  are  told, 
was  well  acquainted  with  astronomy,  and  indeed 
was  the  author  of  a  work  of  some  merit  upon 
the  subject,  which  was  still  extant  in  the  time 
of  Pliny.  The  chief  authorities  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Julian  reformation  are  Plutarch  (Vaes. 
c.  59),  Dio  Cassius  (xliii.  26),  Appian  (de  Bell. 
Civ.  ii.  ad  extr.),  Ovid  (^Fasti,  iii.  155),  Suetonius 
(Caes.  c.  40),  Pliny  (^.  K  xviii.  §  211),  Censori- 
nus  (c.  XX.),  Macrobius  (Sat.  i.  14),  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxvi.  1),  Solinus  (i.  45).  Of  these 
Censorinus  is  the  most  precise :  '^  The  confusion 
was  at  last,"  says  he,  *^  carried  so  far  that 
C.  Caesar,  the  pontifex  maximus,  in  his  third 
consulate,  with  Lepidus  for  his  colleague,  in- 
serted between  November  and  December  two 
intercalary  months  of  67  days,  the  month  of 
February  having  already  received  an  intercala- 
tion of  23  days,  and  thus  made  the  whole  year 
to  consist  of  445  days.  At  the  same  time  he 
provided  against  a  repetition  of  similar  errors 
by  casting  aside  the  intercalary  month,  and 
adapting  the  year  to  the  sun's  course.  Accord- 
ingly to  the  355  days  of  the  previously  existing 
year  he  added  ten  days,  which  he  so  distributed 
between  the  seven  months  having  29  days,  that 
January,  Sextilis,  and  December  received  two 
each,  the  others  but  one;  and  these  additional 
days  he  placed  at  the  end  of  the  several  months, 
no  doubt  with  the  wish  not  to  remove  the 
various  festivals  from  those  positions  in  the 
several  months  which  they  had  so  long  occu- 
pied. Hence  in  the  present  calendar,  although 
there  are  seven  months  of  31  days,  yet  the  four 
months,  which  from  the  first  possessed  that 
number,  are  still  distinguishable  by  having  their 
nones  on  the  seventh,  the  remaining  three  having 
them  on  the  fifth  of  the  month.  Lastly,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  quarter  of  a  day,  which  he 
considered  as  completing  the  true  year,  he 
established  the  rule  that,  at  the  end  of  every 
four  years,  a  single  day  should  be  intercalated, 
where  the  month  had  been  hitherto  inserted. 


*  The  existence  of  this  H.  Flavins,  who  is  mentioned 
only  by  Macrobius  (1.  U,  2),  has  been  recently  denied 
by  Hartnuum  (ROm.  JEol.,  pp.  120-123),  who  believes 
that  his  name  is  due  only  to  a  oonfosion  with  Gn. 
Flavius. 
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that  it,  immediately  after  the  Tenninalia ;  which 
day  is  now  called  the  BiscxUtm,** 

This  year  of  445  days  is  commonly  called  by 
chronologists  the  year  of  confusion;  but  by 
Macrobins,  more  fitly,  the  last  year  of  confusion. 
The  kalends  of  January,  of  the  year  708  a.u.c, 
fell  on  the  13th  of  October,  47  aa  of  the  Julian 
Calendar ;  the  kalends  of  March,  708  A.u.a,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  46  B.a;  and  lastly,  the 
kalends  of  January,  709  A.D.C.,  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  45  D.C.  Of  the  second  of  the  two 
intercalary  months  inserted  in  this  year  after 
November,  mention  is  made  in  Cicero's  letters 
{ad  Famt,  ti.  14). 

It  was  probably  the  original  intention  of 
Caesar  to  commence  the  year  with  the  shortest 
day.  The  winter  solstice  at  Home,  in  the  year 
46  D.C.,  occurred  on  the  24th  of  December  of 
the  Julian  Calendar.  His  motire  for  delaying 
the  commencement  for  seven  days  longer,  instead 
uf  taking  the  following  day,  was  probably  the 
desire  to  gratify  the  superstition  of  the  Romans, 
by  causing  the  nrst  year  of  the  reformed  calendar 
io  fall  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon.  Accordingly 
it  is  found  that  the  mean  new  moon  occurred  at 
Rome  on  the  1st  of  January,  45  U.C.,  at  6h.  16' 
P.M.  Iti  this  way  alone  can  be  explained  the 
phrase  used  by  Macrobius:  Annum  civUem  Caesar j 
Kabitis  ad  lunam  dimaisionibus  constitutwn^edicto 
palam  proposito  publicamt  This  edict  is  also 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  {Cae$.  59X  where  he 
gives  the  anecdote  of  Cicero,  who,  on  being  told 
by  some  one  that  the  constellation  Lyra  would 
rise  the  next  morning,  observed,  **  Yes,  no  doubt, 
in  obedience  to  the  edict." 

The  mode  of  denoting  the  days  of  the  month 
will  cause  no  difSculty,  if  it  be  recollected  that 
the  kalends  always  denote  the  first  of  the  month, 
that  the  nones  occur  on  the  seventh  of  the  four 
months  March,  May,  Quinctilis  or  July,  and 
October,  and  on  the  fifth  of  the  other  mouths ; 
that  the  ides  always  fall  eight  days  later  than 
the  nones;  and  lastly,  thi^  the  intermediate 
days  are  in  all  cases  reckoned  backwards  npon 
the  Roman  principle  of  counting  both  extremes. 

For  the  month  of  January  the  notation  will  be 
as  follows :— 


1  Kal.  Jan. 

17  a.  d.  XVI.  KaL  Feb. 

2a.d.IV.  Non.Jan. 

18  a.  d. 

XV.  Kal.  Feb. 

3  a.  d.  111.  Kon.  Jan. 

19  a.  d. 

XIV.  KaL  Feb. 

4  Prid.  Kon.  Jan. 

20  a.  d. 

XIIL  KaL  Feb. 

5  Kon.  Jan. 

21  a.  d. 

XII.  Kal.  Feb. 

6  a.  d.  VIII.  Id.  Jan. 

22  a.  d. 

XI.  KaL  Feb. 

7a.d.   VII.  Id.  Jan. 

23  a.  d. 

X.  KaL  Feb. 

8a.d.    VI.  Id.  Jan. 

24  a.  d. 

IX.  Kal.  Feb. 

9  a.  d.      V.  Id.  Jan. 

25  a.  d. 

VIII.  Kal.  Feb. 

10  a.  d.    IV.  Id.  Jan. 

26  a.  d. 

VII.  KaL  Feb. 

11  a.  d.    111.  Id.  Jan. 

27  a.  d. 

Vi.  Kal.  Feb. 

12  Prid.  Id.  Jan. 

28  a.  d. 

V.  KaL  Feb. 

13  Id.  Jan. 

29  a.  d. 

rV.  Kal.  Feb. 

14  a.  d.  XIX.  Kal.  Feb. 

30  a.  d. 

III.  KaL  Feb. 

15a.d.XVIII.Kal.Feb. 

31  Prid. 

Kal.  Feb. 

16a.d.XVU.Kal.Feb. 

The  letters  a.  d.  are  an  abridgment  of  on^ 
diem,  and  -fhe  Jail  phrase  for  **  on  the  second  of 
January**  would  be  ante  diem  quartum  nona^ 
Januarias,  The  word  ante  in  this  expression 
seems  really  to  belong  in  sense  to  nonas,  and  to 
be  the  cause  why  nonas  is  an  accusative.  Hence 
occur  such  phrases  as  (Qc.  Phil.  iii.  8,  20)  in 
ante  diem  quartum  KaL  Dccembris  distuHt,  "  he 
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put  it  off  to  the  fourth  day  before  the  kalends 
of  December,**  (Caes.  Bell,  Gall.  i.  6)  Is  die^ 
erat  ante  diem  F.  Kal.  Apr.,  and  (Caes.  Bell.  Cirr. 
i.  11)  ante  quem  diem  itunis  sit,  for  quo  die. 
The  same  confusion  exists  in  the  phrase  post 
paucos  dicSf  which  means  ^  a  few  days  after,** 
and  is  equivalent  to  pauds  post  didnts.  Whether 
the  phrase  Kalendae  Januarii  was  ever  used  by 
the  best  writers  is  doubtful.  The  words  are 
commonly  abbreviated;  and  those  passages 
where  Aprilis,  Decembris,  &c  occur,  are  of  no 
avail,  as  they  are  probably  accusatives.  The 
ante  may  be  omitted,  in  which  case  the  phrase 
will  be  die  quarto  nonarum.  In  the  leap  year 
(to  use  a  modem  phrase),  the  last  days  of 
February  were  called — 

Feb.  23 =a.  d.  VIL  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  24=:a.  d.  VI.  Kal.  Mart,  posteriorem. 

Feb.  25  sa.  d.  VI.  Kal.  Mart,  priorem. 

Feb.  26 =a.  d.    V.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  27  =a.  d.  IV.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  28=a.  d.  lU.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  29=Prid.  KaL  Mart 

In  which  the  words  prior  and  posterior  are  used 
in  refterence  to  the  retrograde  direction  of  the 
reckoning.  i>uch  at  least  is  the  opinion  of 
Ideler,  who  refers  to  Celsus  in  the  Digest 
(50,  Ut.  16,  s.  98). 

From  the  &ct  that  the  intercalated  year  hss 
two  days  called  ante  diem  sextum,  the  name  of 
bissextile  has  been  applied  to  it.  The  term 
annus  bissextiliSy  however,  does  not  occur  in  aoy 
writer  prior  to  Beda,  bat  in  place  of  it  the  phrase 
annus  bisextus. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Caesar  that  the  hi- 
sextum  should  be  inserted  peracto  quadriennii 
cireuitu,  as  Censorinus  says,  or  quinto  quoque 
incipiente  anno,  to  use  the  words  of  Macrobius. 
The  phrase,  however,  which  Caesar  used  seems 
to  have  been  quarto  quoque  anno,  which  wss 
interpreted  by  the  priests  to  mean  every  third 
year.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  year  8 
D.a  the  Emperor  Augustus,  finding  that  three 
more  intercalations  h^  been  made  than  wss  the 
intention  of  the  law,  gave  directions  that  for 
the  next  twelve  years  there  should  be  no 
bissextile  (Plin.  B.  N.  xviu.  §  211). 

The  services  which  Caesar  and  Augustus  bad 
conferred  upon  their  country  by  the  reformation 
of  the  year  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  compliments  paid  to  them  bj  the 
insertion  of  their  names  in  the  calendar.    Jolios 
was  substituted  for  Quinctilis,  the  month  in 
which  Caesar  was  born,  in  the  second  Julian 
year,  that  is,  the  year  'of  the  dictator's  death 
(Censorinus,  c.  xxii.) ;  for  the  first  Julian  year 
was  the  first  year  of  the  correcterf  Julian  Calen- 
dar, that  is,  45  B.a    The  name  Augustus,  iu 
place  of  Sextilis,  was  introduced  by  the  emperor 
nimself,  at  the  time  when  he  rectified  the  error 
in  the  mode  of  intercalating  (Suet.  Amq*  c  3l> 
anno  Augustano  xx.      The  first  year  o»  <J^ 
Augustan  era  was  27  D.a,  vix.  that  in  which  be 
first  took  the  name  of  Augustus,  se  tii-  etM. 
Vipsanio  Agrippa  coss.     He  was  bora  in  Sep 
tember;  but  gave  the  preference  te  the  pre- 
ceding month,  for  reasons  stated  in  the  scnatui 
consultum,  preserved   by    Macrobins   (i.  I*}* 
«*  Whereas  the  Emperor  Augustus  Caesar,  m  the 
month  of  Sextilis,   was  first  admitted  to  tae 
consulate,  and  thrice  enteral  thecityintnompo* 
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the  legions,  from    the 

theiiMehrcB  under  his  auspices, 

BOQlh  Egjpi  was  hitmght  imder 

of  the  Bomui  people,  ud  in  the 

was  broQght  to  the  dril 

for  these  reasons  the  said 

has  been,  most  fortunate  to  this 

htnbf  dcmed  by  the  senate  that 


the  said  month  shall  be  called  Augustus.'*  **A 
plebiscitum,  to  the  same  effect,  was  passed  on  the 
OMtion  of  Sextus  Pacuvius,  tribune  of  the  plebs."^ 
Domitiaa  gave  to  the  month  of  September  U^f 
oame  of  Germanicus  from  his  own  surname,  anJ 
to  the  month  of  October  the  name  of  Domitianus ; 
but  these  names  fell  into  disuse  after  the  death 
of  the  tjrant. 


Ourd^softiie 

If  srcb.  May,  July, 

Jmnarj,  August, 

AprlU  Jam,  Sep- 

Febrosrr hsa  38 
days,  and  in  Leap 

October,  have  31 

December,  have  31 

tember,  Nomnber, 

dsys. 

days. 

have  30  days. 

Year  39. 

1. 

KXLRNDIS. 

Ealendis. 

Kalevdis. 

KaLEN'DIS. 

2 

vx  ^ 

IV.      I     ante 

IV.      >      ante 
III.      3    Nonas. 

IV.      I      ante 
III,     S    Nonas. 

a 

V. 

ante 

III.      C    Nonas. 

4. 

IV. 

Nonas. 

Pridie  Xionas. 

Pridie  Nonas. 

Pridie  Nonas. 

5u 

in.  J 

NONIS. 

NONIS. 

NONIS. 

6. 

Pridie  Nonas. 

VIII.     ^ 

VUL      ^ 

VIIL 

7. 

NOMIS. 

VIL 

vn. 

VIL 

8. 

VIIL      -) 

VL 

ante 

VI. 

ante 

VL 

9. 

VII. 

V. 

Idus. 

V.            f  Idus. 
IV. 

in.      J 

V. 

10. 

VI. 

ante 

IV. 

IV. 

t             11. 

V. 

'   Idns. 

IlL       J 

IIL 

12. 

IV. 

Pridie  Idas. 

Pridie  Idus. 

Pridie  Idus. 

13. 

m.      J 

Idibus. 

Idibus. 

Idibus. 

14. 

Pridie  Idoa. 

XIX.      - 

xvin.  ^ 

XVI.      ^ 

15. 

Idibcs. 

XVIIL 

XVIL 

XV. 

16. 

xvn.    ^ 

XVIL 

jg 

XVL 

XIV. 

• 

a 

17. 

XVL 

^ 

XVI. 

a 

XV. 

§ 

XIII. 

18. 

XV. 

XV. 

XIV. 

s 

XIL 

rt 

19. 

XIV. 

XIV. 

o 

xnL 

XL 

S 

20. 

xni. 

•2^ 

XIII. 

i^ 

XIL 

X. 

s 

21. 

xn. 

XIL 

■s? 

XL 

&.S 

IX. 

-  ^ 
a 

22. 

XL 

XL 

•Tl 

n 

X. 

'al 

vnL 

23. 

X. 

3.2 

12 

X. 

IX. 

•SI 

viu 

u: 

24. 
25. 

Vlll. 

IX. 
VIIL 

VllL 

vn. 

VI. 
V. 

2 

a 
< 

26. 

VII. 

vn. 

VL 

5 

IV. 

27. 

VL 

VL 

s 

V. 

a 

HI.         J 

28. 

V. 

a 

V. 

< 

IV. 

^^ 

Pridie  Kalendas 

29. 

IV. 

< 

IV 

ni.       J 

Martias. 

30. 

in.      J 

IIL 

Pridie  Kalendas 

• 

31. 

Pridie  Kalendas 

Pridie  Kalendas 

(of  the  month 

(of  the  month 

(of  the  month 

following). 

1 

following). 

following). 

A 


The  Fasti  of  Caesar  have  not  come  down  to  us 
in  any  one  table,  in  their  entire  form.  Such 
fragments  as  exist  may  be  seen  in  the  Corpus 
IuBcriptionwn  Latinanan,  vol.  i.  (Berlin,  1863), 
edited  with  the  most  minute  accuracy,  and 
with  very  valuable  notes,  by  Hommsen.  They 
ore  nineteen  in  number,  and  by  combining  them 
the  Fasti  can  be  completely  reconstructed. 
Three  others  hare  been  discovered  since,  and 
published  in  the  Ephetnms  Epigraphica, 

The  official  year  before  the  Julian  reforms, 
with  its  frequent  and  irregular  intercalations, 
could  not  have  at  all  met  the  practical  require- 
ments of  an  agricultural  population ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ** farmers*  year" 
was  that  which  had  been  adopted  with  slight 
modifications  fVom  the  Egyptian  saees  of  Helio- 
polis  by  Cudoxus.  This  gave  up  altogether  the 
attempt  to  take  notice  of  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
and  was  a  purely  solar  year.  The  cycle  was 
made  np  of  four  years, — ^the  first  of  366,  the 
o&hers  of  365  days,— thus  corresponding  exactly 
nHtb  the  reformed  Julian  system.    There  was 


no  division  into  months,  but  the  subdivisions 
were  marked  by  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into 
the  various  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  by  the  tropics 
and  equinoxes.  Spring  began  when  the  fiun  was 
in  Aquarius,  summer  when  it  was  in  Taurus, 
autumn  when  it  was  in  Leo,  and  winter  when  it 
was  in  Scorpio.  (Varro,  de  B,  H,  i.  28.)  The 
new  year  began  when  the  sun  entered  Leo  and 
the  dog-star  rose. 

The  Gregorian  Tear. — ^The  Julian  Calendar 
supposes  the  mean  tropical  year  to  be  365  d.  6  h. ; 
bat  this  exceeds  the  real  amount  by  11'  12",  the 
accumulation  of  which,  year  after  year,  caused 
at  lost  considerable  inconvenience.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  year  1582,  Pope  Gresory  XIIL, 
assisted  by  Aloysius,  Lilius,  Chrisk^i^  Clavius, 
Petrus  Ciacconius,  and  others  again  reformed 
the  calendar.  The  ten  days  by  which  the  year 
had  been  unduly  retarded  were  sthick  out  by 
a  regulation  that  the  day  after  the  fonrth  of 
October  in  that  year  should  be  called  the 
fifteenth;  and  it  was  ordered  that,  whereas 
hitherto  an  intercalary  day  had  been  inserted 
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erery  four  years,  for  the  future  three  inch 
intercaUtions  in  the  course  of  four  hundred 
years  should  be  omitted,  viz.  in  those  years 
which  are  divisible  without  remainder  by  100, 
but  not  by  400.  Thus,  according  to  the  Julian 
Calendar,  the  years  1600,  1700,  1800,  1900,  and 
2000  were  to  have  been  bissextile ;  but,  by  the 
regulation  of  Gregory,  the  years  1700, 1800,  and 
1900  were  to  receive  no  intercalation,  while 
the  years  1600  and  2000  were  to  be  bissextile, 
as  before.  The  bull  which  effected  this  change 
was  issued  Feb.  24,  1582.  The  fullest  account 
of  this  correction  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of 
Clarius,  entitled  Romani  Calendarii  a  Oregorio 
XIII.  P.  M.  resUtuti  Explication  As  the  Gre- 
gorian Calendar  has  only  97  leap-years  in  a 
period  of  400  years,  the  mean  Gregorian  year  is 
(303  X  365  +  97  X  366)  -i-  400 ;  that  is,  365  d. 
5  h.  49'  12",  or  only  24"  more  than  the  mean 
tropical  year.  This  difference  in  60  years  would 
amount  to  24',  and  in  60  times  60,  or  3600  years, 
to  24  hours,  or  a  day.  Hence  the  French 
astronomer,  Delambre,  has  proposed  that  the 
years  3600,  7200,  10,800,  and  all  multiples  of 
3600  should  not  be  leap  years.  The  Gregorian 
Calendar  was  introduced  in  the  greater  part  of 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  on  the 
day  named  in  the  bull.  In  France,  two  mcmths 
after,  by  an  edict  of  Henry  111.,  the  9th  of 
December  was  followed  by  the  20th.  The 
Catholic  parts  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
the  Low  Countries  adopted  the  correction  in 
1583,  Poland  in  1586,  Hungary  in  1587.  The 
Protestant  parts  of  Europe  resisted  what  they 
called  a  Papistical  invention  for  more  than  a 
century.  At  last,  in  1700,  Protestant  Germany, 
as  well  as  Denmark  and  Holland,  allowed  reason 
to  prevail  over  prejudice;  and  the  Protestant 
cantons  of  Switzerlwd  copied  their  example  the 
following  year. 

In  England  the  Gregorian  Calendar  was  first 
adopted  in  1752,  and  in  Sweden  in  1753.  In 
Russia,  and  those  countries  which  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church,  the  Julian  year,  or  old  style  as  it 
is  called,  still  prevails. 

In  this  article  free  use  has  been  made  of 
Ideler's  work  LehHmch  der  Chronologic  (2  vols. 
Berlin,  1826).  Cf.  also  Mommsen,  Die  Rdmische 
ChronologiCf  Berlin,  1858 ;  and  Matzat,  Horn. 
Chrondogie,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1883.  For  other 
information  connected  with  the  Roman  mea- 
surement of  time,  see  Astronomia;  Dies; 
HoROLOGiuM;  Lustrum  ;  Nundimab;  Sak- 
cuLUM.  [T.  H.  K.]    [A.  S.  W.] 

CAL'IDA.    [Calda.] 

CAUDA'RIUM.    [Caldarium.] 

CALIENDRUM,  a  UU  female  head^iress, 
but  whether  a  wig  of  false  hair  or  an  arrange- 
ment of  draperies  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
The  Cruquian  scholiast  on  the  locus  classicus  of 
Horace  (^Sat,  i.  8,48)  gives  both  explanations, 
without  attempting  to  decide  between  them 
(*^peplum  capitis  aut  crinis  suppositicius  sen 
capillamentum  aut  galericulus  capitisve  oma- 
mentum  '').  But  gcdericulus  (or  -u/n)  may  mean 
a  wig  (Suet.  0th.  12,  with  Casaubon's  note) ;  and 
the  humour  of  the  passage  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  this  rendering:  one  of  the  two  old  women 
drops  her  false  teeth  in  her  flight,  the  other  her 
false  hair.  A  fragment  of  Varro  quoted  by  the 
same  scholiast  suggests  a  stage  peruke  (**  tantis 
cothurnis  accipit  Critona  caliendmm  *').    Of  the 


only  other  passages  where  the  word  ocean, 
Amobius  (v.  26,  p.  209)  mentions  caliandria 
among  female  vanities  ;  TertuUian,  on  the  con- 
trary (de  Pall.  4%  seems  to  imply  a  staid  and 
sober  covering  which  the  immodest  women  of 
his  time  had  discarded.  [W.  W.] 

CA'LIQA,  a  strong  and  heavy  shoe,  or  rather 
sandal,  worn  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  Although 
the  use  of  this  species  of  calceamentum  extended 
to  the  centurions,  it  was  not  worn  by  the  supe« 
rior  officers.  Hence  the  common  soldiers,  in- 
cluding centurions,  were  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  caligati  (Suet.  Aug.  25,  Vitell.  7 ;  oi 
iarh  ndkryosj  Dig.  27,  1,  10).  Service  in  the 
ranks  was  also  designated  after  this  article 
of  attire.  Thus  Marius  was  said  to  have  risen 
to  the  consulship  a  ccdiga,  i.e.  from  the  ranks 
(Sen.  de  Benef.  v.  16),  and  Ventidius  juven' 
tarn  inopem  in  caliga  militari  tolerasse  (Plin. 
//.  N.  vii.  §  135).  The  Emperor  Caligula  re- 
ceived  that  cognomen  when  a  boy,  in  conse- 
quence of  wearing  the  caliga,  which  his  father 
Germanicus  put  on  his  son  in  order  to  please 
the  soldiers.  (Tacit.  Ann.  i  41 ;  manipularis 
habitus,  Suet.  Calig.  9.)  The  triumphal  monu- 
ments of  Rome  show  most  distinctly  the  differ- 
ence between  the  caliga  of  the  common  soldier 
and  the  calceus  worn  by  men  of  higher  rank. 
When  Cicero  says  of  "  Epicrates,"  i.e.  Pompcy, 
*'  mihi  caligae  ejus  non  placebant "  (odAtt.  u.  3), 
a  breach  of  the  convenances  is  implied.  The  caliga 
exhibits  a  number  of  straps,  through  which  the 
foot  is  partially  seen,  as  in  the  figure  of  the  Roman 
soldier  from  the  Arch  of  Severus,  engraved  under 
Arma  ;  while  the  Calceus  is  an  ordinary  closed 
shoe.  The  sole  of  the  caliga  was  thickly  studded 
with  hobnails  (clavi  caligarii,  Plin.  U.  N.  xxxiv. 
§  143 ;  caligares^  id.  ix.  §  69 :  cf.  Juv.  Sat.  iii. 
248,  322,  ivi.  24 ;  ^Xoi,  Jos.  B.  J.  vi.  1,  8). 

The  caliga  specuiatoria  (Suet.  Calig.  52),  made 
for  the  use  of  couriers  [Speculator],  was  pro- 
bably much  lighter  than  the  ordinary  shoe  worn 
by  the  soldiers.  [J.  Y.']    [W.  W.] 

CALIX  (ic^Ail).  Though  not  found  in  Homer 
or  Hesiod,  this  was  the  most  common  kind  of 
drinking  cup  among  the  Athenians  (Ar.  Lys. 
841):  cf.  ^irl  rp  ic6\uci  \4y€tp  (Plat.  Symp. 
214  B)  and  icvAi«€«a  (Ath.  480  bX  sideboards  for 
exhibiting  cnps  (we  should  say,  *''  plate  ").  It 
was  of  earthenware  and  round,  henoe  its  name, 
according  to  Athenaeus  (480  b),  kwh  rod  Kvfj€(rdai 
T^  rpoxV'  ^^  ^^  ^  broad  top  (Pherecr.  ap. 
Ath.  481  bX  as  is  evidenced  from  its  comparison 
to  a  shield  (Ath.  472  c)  and  to  a  woman's 
breast  (Plin.  J?.  N.  xxxiii.  §  81).  It  had  feet 
(Soph.  Frag.  541)  and  horizontal  handles  (Ath. 
470  e).    It  is  mainly  in  having  vertical  handles 


EariyOalix.    (Birch.) 

and  in  its  greater  sixe  that  Cantharub  differed 
from  calix.  The  caliceSy  however,  varied  to 
some  extent  in  size,  just  as  our  tumblers,  and 
there  is  some  slight  evidence  (Plat.  Lys*  219  £) 
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thai  an  ATenge  one  held  three  ootjlae(sl*S 
pints).  The  archaic  form  of  the  calix  is  de- 
picted by  Birch  {Andent  Pottery^  p.  180);  but 
the  ordinary  forma  are  here  given  from  Krch 
and  Dennia.  Those  of  the  early  period  are  dis- 
tinguished br  their  deeper  bowl  and  taller  stem. 
Those  of  a  utter  period  are  of  a  more  elegant 
ahape,  hare  a  shallow  bowl,  and  a  stem  not  so 


Later  Calix.    (Birch  and  Dennis.) 

high.  Cnps  of  this  shape  are  generally  painted 
inside  as  well  as  out.  In  banqueting  scenes  de- 
picted upon  yases,  they  are  often  represented  as 
twirled  round  upon  the  finger.  See  the  drawing 
giren  in  Sticpo6I(7M.  In  the  latest  period^the 
bowl  of  the  calix  is  without  a  stem,  and  has  only 
a  moulded  base. 


Latest  Calix.    (Birch.) 


Athenaeus  tells  us  that  these  cnps  were  made 
at  various  places :  Argos  (480  d),  Attica  (480  c), 
Chios  (480  e),  Lacedaemon  (484  f),   Naucratis 
(480  eX   Rhodes  (497   f),    Teos    (481  a).    In 
Martial  we  hear  of  Surrentine  (xiv.  102)  and 
Saguntine  caiices  (ziv. 
108).      These    places 
gave   their   names  to 
different  kinds  of  cups, 
all  more  or  less  agree- 
ing with  the  general 
description  above.  The 
«vXi|    made  at   Nau- 
cratis,   however,   was 
very  flat,  like  a  pMala^ 
as  if  made  with  the 
handf    with    a   broad 
bottom      and      four 
handles   (<ht»).     (See 
Ath.480e.)    Panofta 
(Plate  iv.,  No.  34  a,  6) 
profof  itogivearepre* 
sentation ;  but  it  agrees 
in  nothing  except  in 
having  fo^  handles. 

Bat  cupt  were  called  after  individuals  as 
wall  as  after  places:  e^.  the  much-discussed 
evpUXciM,  ac  ir^Aiirtf.  The  principal  exami- 
nation  of  these  vessels  is  by  Welcker  in  Bhein, 
Jfu9mim,  VL  404-420.  But  we  must  not 
suppose  with  him  that  they  were  called  from 
the  figures  of  animals  which  were  on  them,  but 


rather  with  Ath.  470  f  and  Bentley  (Diss,  on 
Phalaria,  ed.  Dyce,  i.  p.  169   ff.),   f^m  their 
maker,  Thericles  of  Corinth.     But  though  their 
maker  was  a  Corinthian,  yet  they  were  genuine 
Attic  cups,  properly  of  earthenware,  though 
sometimes  of  other  material :  e.g.  wood(C  /.  G. . 
139,  8,  9),  brass  (Ath.  469  h\  silver  (Jos.  Ani, 
xL  1),  gold  (Ath.  199  b),  sometimes  only  gilt 
(Ath.  478  a ;  cf.  C,  I.  G,  1.  c.) ;  also  apparently 
of  glass  (OiypficXcioy*  woHiptor  hiXtpov,  Photius, 
8.  v.).    Further  they  were  made  of  terebinth 
(r4ppup0os),  which  was  blacker  than  ebony,  yet 
such  that  they  could  not  be  distinguished  trom 
earthenware  fTheophrast.  Hist.  Pkmt.  v.  4,  2 ; 
Plin.  ff,N.Tyl%  205).    Other  authors  say  that 
these  cups  were  black  and  very  bright  (Ka0ap6s)j 
e,g.  Eubulus  in  Ath.  471  d;  and  it  is  this  black 
polish  that  Schwenck  thinks  (PAi7o/o^u«,  xxiv.  3, 
1866,  pp.  552-554)  is  the  distinctive  feature 
of  these  vessels.    The  oldest  Thericlean  vessel  we 
know  of  is  that  referred  to  in  C,  I.  G.  139,  8, 9, 
which  belongs  to  425  BjO,    A  K6kt^  ^ftpUXtios 
had  a  broad  top,  and  is  compared  to  a  shield 
(Aristoph.  op.  Ath.  472  c).    It  was  rather  large, 
holding  three  or  four  cotylae,  and  sometimes 
even  as  much  as  seven.     (Ath.  472  b,  d,  e.) 
The  figure  of  one  as  given  by  Panofka  (Plate  iv.. 
No.  34)  is  also  represented  by  Krause  (No.  26) ; 
but  this  does  not  agree  with  Eubulus  ap,  Ath. 
471  d,  who  calls  it  i^vwMeuca,  i.e.  with  bot- 
tom coming  to  a  point.    The  Schol.  on  Clem. 
Alex.  Paed  u.  3,  who  says  it  was  round  at 
the  bottom,  with  the  upper  part  like  a  funnel 
(X»voc(8^5),  60  that  it  was  easy  to  drink  from, 
does  not  agree  with  the  previously  mentioned 
and  more    reliable    statements.    Possibly    the 
figure  given  by  Lau  (/>m  Griechischen  VdseHj 
Plate  xix.  fig.  4)  may  represent  the  kind,  though 
it  is  very  like  a  woman's  breast  (Plin.  xxxiii. 
§  81).    Birch  (p.  381)  gives  as  a  specimen  of  a 
Thericlean  cup,  one  with  a  deep  bowl  and  a  long 
stem.    (See  cut  below.) 

These  Thericlean  cups  were  heavy  in  weight 
and  expensive,  and  in  competition  the  Rhodians 
(Ath.  469  b)  made  a  similar  kind  of  cup  of  lighter 


TbericleaaGalixofearlyiiorm,withblaok  figures.    (Birch.) 


material  and  sufficiently  cheap  for  persons  of 
humble  means  to  acquire.  Tnese  were  called 
^SworfScff.  Further  we  hear  of  *Amywi9tSt 
which,  according  to  the  SchoL  on  Clem.  Alex., 
were  like  the  diypdcAciot  in  some  points,  but 
they  had  not  the  spherical  bottom,  and  ended  in 
a  narrow  aperture.    Also  of  Sc^cviclScs,  whose 
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handles  were  not  closed,  bnt  consisted  of  four 
rods.  Each  two  of  these  rods  were  close 
together  at  their  junction  with  the  cup,  bnt 
direrged  widely  at  the  other  extremity  (Ath. 
488  e). 

In  Jurenal,  ▼.  48,  we  read  of  oalkea  called 
after  a  shoemaker  of  Beneventum,  which  had 
four  nozzles.  This  was  Vatinius  (Mart.  xiv.  96^ 
who  was  afterwards  a  buffoon  in  the  court  of 
JitTO  (Tac.  Ann,  xr.  34^  and  the  cups  were  called 
VcOinii  (Mart.  x.  3,  4). 

For  the  cups  used  in  the  Christian  Church, 
see  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities^ 
art.  Chalice, 

Of  somewhat  different  meaning  to  that  of 
icOKt^  are  the  cognates  «vA,<x>^»  KvKixrisj 
Kvklxt^tor^  which  were  covered  vessels,  and  used 
as  soup- tureens  (if  we  may  so  infer  from 
Aristoph.  ap,  Pollux,  x.  88),  but  more  specially 
as  pots  for  medicines  (Galen,  Lex,  Hippocr,; 
Poll.  vi.  98 ;  Suidas,  s,  v,  icuXlxi^ior :  cf.  also 
Aristoph.  £q,  906 ;  Ath.  480  d,  where  Ussing 
rightly  reads  icvXixr^).  Calices  are  also  found 
mentioned  as  covered  vessels  for  cooking  (Plin. 
If,  N,  XXXV.  193X  or  serving  up  (Ovid.  Fast,  v, 
509)  food  in.  Varro  (X.  L,  v.  127)  derives  it 
irom  oalidus. 

The  chief  works  on  the  subject  of  Greek  and 
Roman  cups  are  Th.  Panofka,  Recherches  sur 
les  v^tabies  noms  des  Vases  Grecs,  Paris,  1829 ; 
J.  L.  Ussing,  Ve  nominibus  vasonun  Oraecontm^ 
Copenhagen,  1844;  J.  U.  Krause,  Angeiologie^ 
Halle,  1854 ;  Birch,  History  of  Ancient  Pottery, 
London,  1873;  Marquardt,  Mlhn,  Alterth,  vii. 
p.  632  ff.  [L  C.  P.] 

GALIX,  a  tube,  regulating  the  supply  of 
water,  attached  to  the  extremity  of  each  pipe, 
where  it  entered  the  castellum  of  an  aqueduct. 
(Frontin.  AquaetL  36.)  It  is  explained  under 
Aquaeductus,  p.  156  a.  [W,  S.] 

GALLIS,  delined  by  Isidor.  Orig,  xv.  16,  20, 
as  ''iter  pecudum  inter  montes  angustum  et 
tritum,  a  callo  pecudum  tritum:'*  cf.  Serv. 
ad  Verg.  Aen.  iv.  405.  In  the  lex  Agraria 
(C  /.  L.  300),  §  26,  we  find  ''quod  quisque 
pecudea  in  calleis  viasve  publicas  itineris  causa 
induxerit,"  where  Mommsen  notes  that  calleis 
corresponds  to  what  are  now  called  tratture, 
Suetonius  (Jul,  19)  says  that  when  Caesar  and 
Bibulus  were  made  consuls,  "  provinciae  minimi 
negotii,  id  est,  silvae  callesqne,"  were  decreed  to 
them,  which  can  hardly  mean,  as  Mommsen 
(Hist.  iv.  203)  takes  it  to  be,  "  provinces  in 
which  the  governor  should  find  no  other  employ- 
ment than  the  construction  of  roads  and  other 
such  works  of  utility."  In  Tac.  Ann,  iv.  27, 
the  MS.  reads,  "  quaestor,  cui  provincia  vetere 
ex  mori  calles  evenerat,"  which  is  defended  by 
Orelliy  and  taken  to  mean  the  charge  of  the 
mountain-pastures  in  the  southern  Apennines; 
but  most  scholars  adopt  the  conjecture  of 
Lipsius,  Coles,  regarding  Cales,  the  oldest  Latin 
colony  in  Campania,  as  the  residence  of  the 
quaestor  classicus  in  charge  of  South  Italy.  (Cf. 
Mommsen,  Staatsr.  it  536,  note ;  and  Nipperdey 
adloc.)  [R.  W.]     [AS.  W.] 

CALUSTELA   (KaXXtartTa),    contesU    for 
beauty,  festivals  celebrated  in  different  parts  of 
Greece.    (Schol.  ad  II.  ix.  128;  Suidas,  s,  v.\ 
Anth,  Pal.  ix.  189 ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  609.)    [L,  S.] 
CALLYNTEHLA.    [Plynteria.] 

CALO,  a  slave  of  the  lower  kind,  usTially  but 


not  always  (cf.  Hor.  Sat,  i.  2,  44,  i.  6,  103; 
L'p.  i.  14,  42 ;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  m,  5,  11) 
applied  to  a  soldier's  slave.  The  derivation  given 
by  Festns,  s.  v., "  calones  militum  serri  dicti, 
qui  ligneas  clavas  gerebant,  quae  Graece  iroAa 
vocant,"  repeated  by  Servius  ad  Verg.  Aen,  vi  1 
and  others,  is  manifestly  false :  the  word  is  con- 
tracted from  cado,  akin  to  cacula,  used  by 
Plautus  (e.g.  Trin,  721)  in  the  same  meaning 
and  derived  in  the  same  way  by  Festns,  with  the 
absurd  addition  "ad  tutelam  dominoram.** 
Accius,  quoted  by  Fest.  p.  146,  has  the  line 
"  calones  fiunulique  metellique  caculaeque.'* 
Even  under  the  Republic  the  number  of  slaves 
following  a  Roman  army  was  large ;  under  the 
Empire  it  sometimes  exceeded  the  number  of  the 
soldiers.  Each  legion  was  followed  by  its  own 
calones ;  and  to  prevent  confusion,  in  case  of  an 
attack,  they  were  organized  and  subjected  to 
military  discipline  (Joseph.  B,  J,  iii.  6 ;  V^et 
JR.  M.  iii.  6). 

The  calones,  though  often  mentioned  with  the 
lixae  (q.  v.),  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  them.  [W.  S.]    [A  S.  W.] 

CALPIS  (hAKwis),  a  water-urn,  a  pitcher  or 
ewer.  It  is  another  name  for  the  A^iia  (Mp/aX 
and  Aristophanes  (Lysistr,  327,  358)  speaks  of 
the  calpis  and  hydria  as  identical.  Writers  on 
Greek  vases  make  the  calpis  a  later  modification 
of  the  hydria,  the  body  being  rounder,  the  neck 
shorter,  and  the  handles  cylindrical.  The  hydria 
is  more  commonly  found  in  Etruria,  the  calpit  in 
Southern  Italy.  (Birch,  Ancient  Pottery,  p.  364.) 
But  this  distinction  between  the  calpis  and 
hydria  is  conventional.     The  calpis  occurs  in  the 


Calpis.    (Birch.) 

I 

earliest  times.  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Homer 
(Od.  viL  20;  Cer.  107)  and  Pindar  (01.  ri.68> 
Its  chief  use  was  for  holding  water,  and  wss 
carried  on  the  head  by  maidens,  as  we  frequently 
find  depicted  on  vases.  It  was  also  used  for 
holding  unguents  (Polyb.  xxxi.  3, 17),  for  draw- 
ing lots  or  collecting  votes  (Anth,  PaL  vii.  384; 
Luc.  Hermot.  40,  57^  m  a  cinerary  urn  (Anth, 
Pal.  xii.  74),  and  the  name  was  also  applied  to 
a  Pauathenaic  vase  (Callim.  /Wut.  122).  See 
Liddell  and  Scott,  s.  v.    [Hydria!]       [W.  S.J 


C3ALTHULA 

CALTHULA.    [Crooota.] 

CALUM'NIA  signifies  generally  the  taking 
of  legal  proceedings,  criminal  or  ciril,  against 
another  person,  when  one  has  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  criminal  charge  or  the  ciril 
action  has  no  substantial  foundation :  **  calom- 
niosoa  est  qui  sciens  prudensque  per  fraudem 
negotiom  aucui  comprnt  **  (Paulus,  Sent.  Bee, 
i.  5) ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  in  a  ciril 
action  it  also  means  defending  the  suit  without 
beiieving  himself  to  be  in  the  right  In  all 
cases  the  intention  to  annoy  the  other  party 
aeeiDM  essential  to  the  offence,  for  *^  calnronia  in 
adfectu  est,  furti  crimen"  (Oaius,  ir,  178). 

From  calumma  in  criminal  charges  persons 
were  deterred  by  the  following  provisions : — (1) 
The  accuser  had  always  to  take  the  oath  of 
oa/tanma,  i.e.  swear  thi^  he  believed  the  charge 
to  be  well  founded  (Fragm,  Leg,  Servil,  c  8 ; 
Cic  ad  Fam.  viii.  8,  3).  (2)  A  lex  Remmia  of 
onknown  date  established  certain  penalties  for 
ccUtmaUatores  (Cicpro  Rose,  Am,  19, 55) ;  among 
them  probably  being  that  of  having  the  letter  ^ 
the  initial  of  Kalwnnia^  branded  on  the  forehead 
(Cic  ib,  20,  57).  The  provisions  of  this  statute 
seem  to  have  been  superseded  by  Trajan's  enact- 
ment that  a  folse  accuser  should  be  liable  to  the 
punishment  which  the  accused  would  have 
suffered  if  condemned  (Plin.  Paneg,  35),  and  he 
was  taken  in  law  to  have  voluntarily  subjected 
himself  to  this  liability  by  signing  the  indict- 
ment (Dig.  48,  2,  7,  pr.).  If  the  charge  had 
been  one  of  treason,  he  could  be  tortured  in 
order  to  discover  the  names  of  his  instigators. 
(3)  An  accuser  might  not,  as  a  rule,  drop 
criminal  proceedings  afler  their  commencement, 
80  as  to  leave  a  chu'ge  hanging  over  the  head  of 
the  accosed  without  the  consent  of  the  latter 
(Dig.  48,  16,  18,  1,  2)  and  of  the  court  fPaul. 
SerU,  Bee  5, 17, 1) :  he  had  to  bind  himself  with 
sureties  to  push  the  charge  to  a  verdict  (Dig.  48, 
2 ;  7, 1) ;  and  if  he  failMl  to  do  so,  he  not  only 
forfeited  the  sum  in  which  he  had  bound  himself^ 
but  was  also  liable  to  punishment  under  the 
Senatusconsultum  Turpilliannm,  passed  in  the 
time  of  Nero  (Tac  Ann,  xiv.  41 ;  Dig.  48, 16 ; 
Cod.  9,  45). 

There  were  some  few  crimes  the  accusation  of 
which,  even  without  ground,  did  not  expose  the 
accuser  to  be  proceeded  against  as  calumniator ; 
but  as  a  general  rule,  if  he  foiled  in  his  proof, 
the  injuAd  person  might  have  an  inquiry  into 
ilia  c<mduct  and  motives.  If  the  person  by 
whom  this  was  conducted  found  that  he  had 
acted  merely  from  error  of  judgment,  he  ac- 
quitted him  in  the  form  nonprobasti;  if  he  con- 
-victed  him  of  evil  intention,  he  declared  his 
sentence  in  the  words  calumnuxtus  e$,  which 
sentence  was  followed  by  the  legal  punishment 
described  above. 

In  the  time  of  Gains  (and  perhaps  throughout 
the  formulary  procedure,  B.a  170  to  A.D.  294, 
which  he  describes)  a  defendant  in  a  civil  action 
^1)  could  call  on  the  plaintiff  to  take  the 
JMMJvrandwn  calvanniae,  i.e.  swear  that  he 
honestly  believed  his  cause  to  be  a  good  one 
(Gaios,  iv.  176>  (2)  In  defoult  of  thU  he 
might,  if  acquitted,  bring  the  oalvmniae  judicium 
(Cic  pro  ChmU.  59,  163>  by  which  he  could 
recover  a  tenth  of  the  value  in  dispute  in  the 
inrerions  action,  and  one-fourth  if  the  latter  had 
been  an  interdict ;  but  this  remedy  was  unavail- 
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able  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  the  original 
plaintiff's  motive  had  been  merely  to  annoy  the 
other  party  (Gains,  iv.  175).  (3)  After  ac- 
quittal in  some  actions  (e,g,  the  actio  injwriarum. 
Gains,  iv.  177),  the  defendant  could  sue  the 
plaintiff  by  judicium  contrarium  (the  latter's 
bona  Jidei  in  the  earlier  action  here  being  im- 
material :  Gaius,  iv.  178^  and  thereby  recover 
sometimes  a  tenth,  sometimes  a  fifth,  of  the  sum 
at  issue  in  the  previous  proceedings.  (4)  In  all 
actions  in  which  there  was  a  tponsia  poenalie 
(for  which  see  below)  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff, 
the  defendant  was  entitled  to  a  promise  by 
restipulatio  of  an  equivalent  sum  in  case  the 
action  went  in  his  fovour. 

If  the  restipulationis  poena  was  required  from 
the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  could  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  calumniae  judidtan  or  of  the 
juijurandum  C(^umniae ;  and  the  judicium  con" 
trarium  was  not  applicable  to  such  cases. 

Similarly,  in  the  formulary  period,  if  the 
plaintiff  was  not  sufficiently  secured  against 
unwarranted  defence  of  the  action  by  other  pro- 
visions,^.<7.  duplication  of  damages  (/is  credoens) 
in  case  of  defeat  (Gaius,  iv.  171 ;  Cic.  pro  Fhcoo, 
21, 49) ;  the  sponsio  poenalis  in  condictiocerti,  in 
the  actio  de  constituta  pecunia,  and  in  interdicts 
tried  per  sponsionem ;  and  the  infiiction  of  tn- 
famia  on  a  defendant  who  was  condemned 
(Gaius,  iv.  182),— he  could  require  the  defendant 
to  take  the  jusjurandum  calumniae :  **  non  ca- 
lumniae causa  ad  infidas  ire  "  (Gaius,  iv.  172). 

Under  Justinian  the  judida  calumniae  and 
pontrariitm  and  the  penal  sponsio  and  restipulatio 
had  become  obsolete.  Infamia  and  duplication 
of  damages  were  still  incidental  to  some  actions ; 
the  oath  of  caltannia  was  administered  to  both 
parties  to  an  action  and  their  advocates,  and  the 
losing  side  had  to  pay  the  other's  costs  \lnst,  iv. 
16,  1).  [J.  B.  M.] 

CAM'ARA  (KOfidpaX  or  CAlfEBA,  pro- 
perly signifies  anv  arched  or  vaulted  covering, 
and  anything  with  such  a  covering :  Herodotus, 
for  instancy,  calls  a  covered  carriage  ica/jidpa  (i. 
199).  [Seethe  first  illustration  under  Cabpen- 
TUM.]  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  two  following 
senses:— 

1.  An  arched  roof  which  might  be  (a)  a 
mere  open  trellis-work  with  creeping  plants 
trained  over  it,  like  the  covered  walks  called 
berceaux  in  French.  Of  this  kind  was  probably 
the  KUftdpa  under  which  Alexander  slept  during 
his  last  illness  in  a  park  (xapd9€i<ros)  near 
Babylon  (Arrian,  Anab,  vii.  25,  §  3);  though 
Liddell  and  Scott  explain  it  as  a  tester-bed.  (6) 
An  arched  or  vaulted  ceiling  formed  by  semi- 
circular bands  or  beams  of  wood,  over  the  inter- 
vals of  which  a  coating  of  lath  and  plaster  was 
spread,  resembling  in  construction  the  hooped 
awnings  in  use  among  us.  (Vitruv.  vii.  3; 
Cic  arf  Q.  /v.  iii.  1,  f  1 ;  comp.  PUn.  ff,  N, 
xvi.  §  156.)  Under  the  emperors  oamarae  were 
gilded  (id.  xxxiu.  §§  52,  57),  or  filled  with 
plates  of  glass  (id.  xxxvi.  §  189;  cf.  Stat  8ilv, 
i.  5,  42 ;  Marquardt,  vii.  642).  In  one  passage 
camara  seems  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to 
lacunar  J  the  sunken  panel  of  a  roof  between  the 
beams  (Propert.  iv.  2,  10  [=  1,  50]).  (c)  More 
rarely  a  barrel  vault  in  solid  stone-work,  like 
that  of  the  TuUiannm  at  Rome.  (Sail.  Cat,  55, 
quoted  under  Caboeb.) 

2.  Small  boats  used  in  early  times  by  the 
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people  wbo  inhibitsl  tiie  (hores  of  the  £iutne 
utd  the  BoapDm,  uul  cmlled  miiifm  rrom 
ttwir  bftving  >  broad  onbtd  deck.  Tnaj  w(n 
made  with  both  ends  alike,  so  w  to  vork  in 
either  directioD  without  turning;  ud  were  pat 
together  without  iron.  They  continued  in  use 
until  Uw  age  of  Tadtoi,  bf  whom  their  con- 
ttrnction  tnd  niea  are  d«crlb«l.  (Strab.  it. 
p.  405;  Enitath.(i<f  Diimyt.  Perieg.  700;  Aul. 
Gel).  I.  35i  Tftc  lliit.  ili.  47.)  For  other  ntet 
ofthe  WDTd,seetheLeiicDD9.  [P.  S.]  [W.  W.] 
CAMILLI,  CAMILLAE,  boys  snd  girl, 
employed  in  the  wcrificei  of  tbe  Flimen  Diilii, 
the  FUminic*  Diulia,  and  in  general  in  religioui 
rita  and  ceremonies.  Tbey  wore  required  to  be 
perfect  in  form  and  aonnd  in  health,  free  bom, 
and  with  both  their  parents  allre;  or,  in  other 
worda,  aceordlne  to  the  upreuion  of  the  Romini, 
pueri  am  pueUat  iwferaa,  feliciitinii,  palrimi 
mainmi^¥e.  Tha  origin  of  these  worda  gave 
rtM  to  variona  opinion  among  the  ancients. 
Dionytiui  Bappcaed  tbem  to  correapond  to  the 
■dSfuAoi  among  the  Curctn  and  CDrrbantea; 
others  connected  them  with  C^dmilui  or  Caamilni, 
one  of  the  Samothradan  Cabeiri ;  but  we  know 
m>thtng  certain  on  the  matter.  Reapecting  the 
emi^ayment  oftfae  Caraiiltn  at  Roman  mamagea, 
»ee  MATBUiOinirn.  (Dionjs.  il.  21,  22;  Varr. 
L.  L.  iu.S34i  Mactoh.  Sat.  iii.  8,5  7;  Senr,  ad 
Verg.  Atn.  li.  543;  Plut.  jVum.  7;  Festna, 
a.  VT.  CbniitliU,  Cvmera,  FlamiiaM  Camilla  ; 
HaKang,  Dit  Beligion  der  BOaitr,  i,  p.  157, 
p.  71 ;  Manjnardt,  B6m,Staaimtna.  '" 

aie.) 
CAMraua  [Doiim-j 

CAMISTA,  whence  French  dtaniie,  a  linen 
ahirt  worn  neit  to  the  akin,  is  first  mentkioed 
in  the  fourth  century  by  St.  Jerome  (J^  64, 
□.  II),  from  whom  we  lean  that  the  word  was 

Uiwd  in  the  popular  langnare,  and  that  in  his 

time  the  camiiia  waa  nom  by  soldiers  ("solent 

milltantes  habere  Imeas,  qoas  cainisuis  Tocant"). 

It  is  also  mentioned  by  liidoros  {Orig.  lii.  22), 

and  by  Paalus  (Fest.  a.  t.  supparm,  p.  31 1,  H.), 

who  girea  it  as  the  equivalent  of  the  older  wotd 

ttliaeaia.  [W.  S.] 

CAHTAGUS,  a  kind  of  boot  won  by  the 

Roman  empemn  and 

military      officers 

under  tiie  later  em- 

[Hrs.   <TrebelL  Poll. 

GidUen.  16,  with  tbe 

note    of   Salmaains; 

Capitol.   Max.  Jan. 

Q  ;     Edict.      Diocl. 

p.S4;  Joh.  Lydus,  i. 

17.)  [W.  8.] 

OAUPAN  A. 

[TrarnniiBULiTii.] 

CAMPE8TBB 
(tc  aubliijar)  was  a 
kind  of  girdle  or 
apron,  which  the 
Bom  an  youths  wore 
around   their   loins, 


ji.  pp.  220, 

(W.S.] 


C«nli»iie.  ^riU 


f""*^  Martina,  when™  the 

'  ""■  name  (Augnstin.  de 

Cip.   Pti,  liT.    17). 


e  of  the  tunic  ODder  the  tojp 
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{campcsiri  tah  toga  cineha,  AiCon.  ad  Cic.  jm 
Scaam,  p.  30,  ed,  Orell. ;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  11,  18; 
Vnlcat.  Arid.  Cast.  4),  fW.  S.] 

CAMPIDOCTO'RES.  oHieen  who  uu^t 
soldiers  their  drill  and  exercises  (Veget.  i.  13, 
ii.  2'i,  iii.  0,  8.  2U:  Lamprid.  Altx.  S».  53; 
Amm.  IT.  3,  §  10 ;  Otelli,  Inter.  1790,  3435). 
In  the  times  Of  the  republic  this  duty  wai  dis- 
charged by  a  cBntnrion,orTeteran  soldier  of  merit 
and  aiatinction.    (Cf.  Pli'o.  Pan.  13,)    [W.  S,l 

CAMUS.    [CAFisrauH,] 

CAM'ABUB  {niraffof  or  irdmUbi)  was  a 
wooden  stock  or  framework  used  by  patten  and 
Bcalpton  round  which  the  clay  was  laid  (Poll, 
Tii.  164).  In  small  statues  (tigtlla)  and  tsskIs 
it  wasoftheaimplestdescriptiun,  sikI  mostly  sf 
the  form  of  across,a'uxorsfi/ws(Tsrtu11.  Jfd, 
12;  ad  Nat.  i.  12).  Scaliger  on  Festus  (I,  «. 
Stipatores')  camptTaB  it  to  the  framework  of  a 
trophy.  It  is  applied  to  very  lean  persons 
(StnitUa  ap.  Pollux,  x.  189;  Anth.  P.  xi.  107), 
as  .we  ahould  say  a  "scarecrow."  It  la  the 
same  word  as  the  Latin  cannaba,  "  a  bootli," 
both  signifying  a  constmctiDD  like  a  acafibld  or 
fVamework  (Fick,  Virgl.  WSrterb.  ii,  50).  Tb* 
word  seema  to  have  been  also  nsed  for  the  out- 
line fignre  which  sculptors  and  painters  used  M 
a  model  (Snidas,  s.  v.).  In  this  sense  Ariitotk 
(Gm.  An.  ii.  G,  18^743.  2  a)  compares  the 
sppearaaoe  of  tbe  arteries  and  veins  diraigiDg 
f^m  and  converginE  to  the  heart  to  those  who 
draw  iiiiiaffat  on  the  walla ;  they  preient,  he 
says,  the  form  of  the  whole  body  (al  itir  yif 

Tou  oAnaroi  fx"""  'X^f"  irotT^i,  H.A.i,h,i 
=  515,  35  o).  Tbey  are,  as  Blnmner  ssjs 
(rscAnoJ.ii.  117),  figi^  indicated  by  the  sketch 
of  the  moet  euentiJ  mnsctea.  [L  C  F.] 

CAHAUCT;i.r8,  a  small  dionnel  or  csnsl 
(Vitr.  I.  14 ;  Col.  Tiii.  15,  6),  is  alas  used  ii  tb> 
following  special  senses: — to  denote  (t)  tl» 
channel  or  barrel  of  a  catapnlt  (Vitr.  i.  15); 
(2)  ■  splint  (Cela.  viii.  2) ;  (3)  the  grooves 
carrad  on  the  {at*  of  a  triglyph  between  the 
three  uprights  (/fnuna,  fcitpoi),  while  those  at 
each  end  where  the  ontalde  fanma  sank  to  the 
level  of  tbe  metope  were  called  MmiBmaifcA 

[CiHAUg,  COUJHSA.!  [J.  H.  F.l 

OANAXIS  iaaKiir),  a  channel  or  canal,  is 
need,  like  its  English  deiiTatives,  to  eigni^  * 
watercourse,  whether  open  or  dosed,  and  nsit 
any  other  passage  which  resembles  a  watercouitt 

1,  The  method  of  constructing  conduila  u 
described  by  Vitraviua  (viii.  7),  who  dis- 
tlnguisbea  the  Qonalis,  which  is  lined  wi^ 
masonry  (rtrucWit),  from  the  leaden  istda  asi 
the  earthenware  tiibviia  (cf,  SoeL  CUnd.  30)- 
A  mder  kind  of  conduit,  which  was  made  n 
timber  or  earthenware  tu  carry  water  fion  a 
spring  or  stream  to  cattle  in  a  meadow,  is 
figared  in  the  illastration  tfclow,  taken  IWim 
tbe  Vatican  Virgil  (Verg.  Oearq.  iiL  330; 
Varm,  R.  R.  liL  5,  2).  Again  by  (BW*  » 
deDot«d  a  feeding-trongb,  which  was  in  tbe 
esse  of  domealie  birda  pimxi  inside  Ib^ 
house,  and  fed  from  the  ontaids  by  pipes  (A  "i. 
7.8  I  11,  2>  ,     , 

Similarly  tanalit  denotea  the  Rbanwl  •■  ■ 
sewer,  as,  for  Intanca,  that  in  tbe  Forum,  which 
la  M  one  spot  etpcaed  to  view,  and  *M,  * 
favoarlte  station  for  loimgets  (Plaat.  OvU  >'• 
1,  15)  Ftaks. 
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chiDiwI  for  miiula  (vSpiyO  in  ■  ciUpnlt 
(Vitr.  1,  13,  7),  >  ned-pipe  (Calp.  j?c/.  it.  76); 
in  the  medical  writem,  m  splint  (C«li.  Tiii. 
10,  65)  or  a  ckDil  of  the  faumui  bodj  (Id.  ir. 


the 


CmuJli  In  Anhltectiir& 


i  plaited  u 


face  ranuiiig  between 
the  ahacua  and  the 
«cAiniis  inside  the  TO- 
Inte,  u  in  tho  accom- 
paOTing  cat  from  one 
ofllie  tnglrpbsDfthp 
temple  of  Segeeta  in 
Sieilj  (Sagyo,  J)iet, 
..t..).     [COLL-WA.] 

n.  H.  If] 

CAN'ATHEON 
(jiiraBpor  or  itJmi- 
8por)  w&a  a  Laconiao 
car  made  orwood,  nith 


at  Ueajcb.  njs  (hence  the  deriTation  probablf 
from  *irra,  "a  reed*^, — in  which  the  Spartan 
ladiea  need  to  bo  to  Amfdae  for  the  celebiatiou 
of  the  Hyacinthia.  We  maj  compare  the  Roman 
pUentmm.  Hie  capital  pueage  ia  Poljrcratea  ap. 
Atbaiuem,ji:T.  4,  139  f:  rir  Si  irafeina  »1  ^^ 
irl  naniBptM  nfuiptn-BF  (vAfrBi'  ipptrav 
^pt*Tm  vsAm-eAvi  KaTtaxniairtiiney.  The 
DStnre  of  tb«  adommenta  waa  at  timee  fantas- 
tic t  afSiiXa  Tf  tviir  1|  Tpir)nAi(^ivr  (Plut.  Agea. 
19;  ef.  Zen.  Aget.  8,  7;  Mailer,  Dorian*,  ii. 
398>     Eoatath.        "       ■      -—  ■    ■ 


The  latter  ia 


etheta 


:  into  the  chariot,  and 
naed  ltd  holding  the  Deeenaries  for  a  joanuf, 
uti  alao  for  a  mt  (Bachholi,  Ban.  Btai.  ii.  1, 
238>  [L.  C.  P.] 

CANCHLLA-Enia    [Carceuj.] 
CANCELLI  («7«hlte(,  ip^fscriN),  a  icreen 
or  lattice  at  open  work,  placed  before  a  window, 
■  dootwaj,  t^  tribonal  of  a  judge,  or  aa;  other 
ptooa.    At  Atk«M,  ia  tha  mate-bMua  (0g«X«i» 


T^r)  and  law-coort),  Spi^urroi  were  the 
b«:  or  Kxed  partition,  utcUSh  the  gates 
openin;  into  it  (»I  idr  olv  -riv  tuaumiiiiut 
Mpu  aryicAiStt  igaXaBino,  it  'Paiuuoi  laeyKtK- 
Aarrii  Kiyav^a;  Poll.  viii.  134).  Bolconie*  pro- 
jecting mmi  the  fronts  of  hoiuea  were  alio 
called  tp6i,aKTm,  Lat.  matniatia  (Uetod.  Pont. 
fr.  10,  with  Uuller'i  note,  ii.  209 ;  rii  Tir  oha- 
Sa^TtltifTtir  Hfxtrra  fuAa,  Sohol.  Aristopli,  Eq. 
672,  Vcip.  385 ;  tbia  seoae  ia  not  noticed  in  L. 
and  S.,  ed.  7).  The  material  wai  originally 
wood,  aa  the  name  Spf^orrai  showi  (L  and  S. 
t.  c);  and  such  were  also  the  cancetli  pat  apat 
Some  for  temporary  parposse,  aa  when  fanno] 
game*  were  giren  in  the  Forum  (fianeelli  fori, 
Cic.  pro  Sat.  58.  S  124 ;  cf.  Or.  Am.  iii.  2,  64). 
Bat  they  might  olao  be  in  metal,  ai  in  the 
oancelli  before  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  rebuilt  by 
SeTenia,  conjectarolly  restored  by  Comm. 
[jnriani  IVom  existing  remoina,  and  ligDrad 
here  from  Uiddleton  (p.  184) ;  or  in  marble,  ai 


CuiMmbclbretbeTempleofV«U.    (rroo 


)  be  Praefect 


m.} 

the  Boatra  from  a  relief  on  the  Arch  of 
.   fignred    nnder  Rostra.      In   the 
Basilica  Jalia,  low  marble  screeoa  or   caiKtlU 
shut  in  the  otherwise  open  arches  on  the  ground- 
floor;    a  great  number  of  fragroents  of  theae 
eena  are  scalbereJ  about  the  Fomm  (ft.  p.  172). 
:  the  cancelli  of  law-conrls  see  further  Cic. 
Vcrr.  iii.  a9,  §  135,  with  Long's  note ;    and 
npare  Varr.  R.  B.  iii.  5 ;  Dig.  30,  41,  a.  10 ; 
33,  7,  s.  10. 

derived  the  word  Cancellariai, 
which  originally  signified  a  porter,  who  stood  at 
the  latticed  or  grated  door  of  the  empeior'a 
The  Emperor  Carinns  gxre  great  dis- 
,on  by  promoting  one  of  his  Canceliarii 
irbi  (Vopiac.  Carln.  16).  The 
Lgnitied  a  legal  ec ri be  oi  secre- 
tary, who  Bat  within  the  cancelli  or  lattice-work, 
by  which  the  crowd  was  kept  off  from  the 
tribunals  of  the  judges  (Caasiod.  Vor,  li.  6). 
The  chief  acribe  or  secretary  was  called  Cauccl- 
larias  kbt*  iiox^',  and  was  eventually  invested 
with  jadicial  power  at  Constantinople ;  but  an 
account  of  bis  duties  and  the  history  of  this 
it  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
work.  From  this  word  has  come  the  modem 
Chancellor.  [W.  3.]    (Tff.  W.] 

CANDBXA,  a  candle,  made  either  of  wax 
(etrea}  or  tallow  (aebacta),  was  naed  universally 
by  the  Romans  before  the  invention  of  oil  lamps 
Ouomuu).  {Varr.Z.i.v.§liei8erT.mlVerg. 
Aen.  i.  727 ;  Mart.  lit.  43  ;  Athen.  it.  p.  TOO.) 
Tbey  used  for  a  wick  the  pith  of  a  kind  of  ruih 
"   '      '         (Plin.  H.  Jl.  in,%  17B>    Tbey 
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vtn  lued  in  funeral  prvcextoiu  (Pen.  iii.  103). 
In  Uvf  (i1.  29)  fatcea  candtlU  mroJufi  *ppetr 
la  be  packets  wrapped  up  in  a  kind  of  wax  clotb 
In  later  timta  candelae  were  only  aied  by  tbi 
poorer  clasaei ;  the  bouie*  of  tha  mora  wealtb; 
nere  alwari  ligbted  b;  lucenue  {Jmr.  Sal.  iii. 
287;  cf.  Plia.  H.  N.  iiiW.  §  H.  Becket- 
Goll,  GaWtu,  ii.  p.  390).  [W,  S.] 

CANDELA'BBUM  (A«xm«»,  \vxria,, 
\6xy'»'',  l^fxry)  ""  originallj  a  eandlei' 
but  wu  afterward!  used  to  aapport  lampa 
(whence  »l«o  called  It/chiUKhut,  \vxroix"'),  in 
which  ligaiRcation  it  moat  commotilf  occura. 
The  candelibra  of  thu  kind  were  luuill  j  made  to 
■tand  upon  the  grannd,  tnd  were  of  a  conilderable 
height.  The  molt  commoo  kind  were  made  of 
wood  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  7 ;  Hart.  lir.  44 ; 
Petron.  95;  Athen.  it.  p.  700);  but  thou 
which  hare  been  found  in  Hercalaneam  and 
Pompeii  are  moKly  oT  broD«.  Sometimei  thej 
were  made  of  the  mere  predoni  metali  (lilrer. 
Dig.  34,  tIL  2,  a.  19,  S  8)  and  adorned  with 
jewela,  ai  wu  the  one  which  Antiochni  in- 
tended to  dedicate  to  Jupiter  Capitolinui  (Cic. 
VoT.  iT.  28,  64,  65;  cf,  ib.  il  74,  183,  "can- 
deiabraaenea,"  and  iv.  26, 60).  In  the  temptei  of 
the  gods  and  palacei  there  were  ft«qaentlj  large 
candelabra  made  of  marble,  and  ^tened  to  the 


There  i*  a  great  reaambUno*  in  the  general 
plan  and  appearance  of  moat  of  the  candelabra 
which  have  been  ibnod.    Thef  nmallj  con^at 
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of  three  part*:— (l)tb«  foot  {fiira);  (2)  the 
■hart  or  Item  (ui>\ili)  ;  (3)  the  plinth  or  tray 
(SiiTcift),  Urge  enough  for  a  lamp  to  ilaod  oa,  or 
with  a  socket  to  rectire  a  wai  candle.  The  foot 
uiuallj  conaiata  of  three  lion*'  or  griffins'  feet, 
ornamented  with  learea ;  and  the  thaft,  which  it 
either  plain  or  fluted,  generally  endain  a  kind  of 
capital,  on  which  the  tra;  reata  for  lupporting 
the  lamp.  Sometime*  we  find  a  figure  between 
the  capital  and  tha  tr>r,  aa  it  aeen  in  the  can- 
delabrum on  the  right  hand  in  the  anneied 
woodcut,  which  ia  taken  from  the  Jliato  Bor- 
bonico  (it.  pl.  57),  and  rapretents  a  caadelabTiim 
found  in  Pompeii  The  one  on  the  left  hand  u 
alto  a  repietentation  of  a  candelabrum  fonnd  in 


PuBiKiBn  CiDilelabra. 

the  same  dtT(JfiM.  £orii.  n.  bL  CIX  aad  >  M^ 

with  a  eliding  ahaft,  bj  which  the  light  might 
be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 

The  beat  candelabra  were  made  at  Aeglu  anrt 
Tarentum  (Plin.  H.  N.  »iiiT.  g  1 1).  There  wen 
alto  Corinthian  candelabra  (Mart.  liT.  43).  The 
Etrubcan  bronie  candelabia  were  celebrated  in 
antiquitj,  and  are  mentioned  even  in  the  time 
of  Pericles  by  the  Athenian  poet  Pherecratet 
(Athen.  XT.  p.  700  c). 

There  waa  another  kind  of  cudelabrom,  en- 
tirely different  from  thoK  which  have  been 
detcribed,  which  did  not  atand  opun  the  ground, 
but  waa  placed  npon  the  table.  Such  candela- 
bra Bometime*  consUt  of  a  fi^re  anppoiting  a 
lamp  (Jftu.  Bfii.  Tii.  pl.  IS),  or  of  a  figure,  by 
the  aide  of  which  the  ahaft  ia  placed  with  two 
branohea,  each  of  which  termioatea  in  a  flatdi*>^ 
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Bnaoa  CiDdeUtnan.    (DeoDlt. 


Cand.lilirmii  baa  FompdI. 

<>r  broDK,  OD  vhich  b  Silenas  U  leated,  engaged 
in  trying  to  poor  wins  from  ■  skin  wbicb  he 
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right. 


hold*  in  hij  \e(i  bt.n<\,  into  n  i 
Vitruviai  (cii.  5,  §  3)  describe*  undelnb 
"sedicnlnmm  initinentia  liguna."  Sometime! 
the  candelabra  coaiUt  of  pillart,  from  the 
capitala  of  tcbich  Kveral  Inmpe  hang  down,  or 
of  tieei,  froTn  nhoK  branch*!  lampa  alio  are 
auapended.  The  following  woodcut  repreients  a 
rery  elegant  candelabrum  of  tbii  kind,  found  in 
Pompeii.    (Jfiu.  Barb.  ii.  pi.  13.) 


The  origiaal,  iaclading  the  stand,  i»  three  feet- 
high.  The  pillar  is  not  placed  In  the  centre, 
but  at  one  end  of  the  plinth,  which  is  the  case 
in  almost  ever;  candelabrom  of  this  description 
jet  found.  The  plinth  is  inlaid  in  imitation  of 
a  vine,  the  learea  of  which  are  of  silrer,  the 
BteiD  and  fruit  of  bright  branie.  On  one  aide 
U  an  altar  with  wood  and  lire  opon  it ;  and  on 
the  other  a  Bacchus  riding  on  a  tiger.  The 
candelahrarii,  or  makers  of  cnndelabra,  ore 
mentioned  in  inBcriptions  (Orelli,  Inter.  4157). 
(Becker-GoU,  Gall«^  ii.  p.  398  seq.)         [W.  S.l 

CANDIDATUS.    [AKfliTM,] 

CAKDY8  («£*>iuX  a  gown  worn  hj  the 
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$  8 ;  Diod.  Sic  ivii.  TT).  It  had  vide  slttrtt, 
and  vu  mod*  of  woollen  cloth,  which  was  either 
parple  or  or  ume  other  iplendid  coloor.  In 
the  PempolitiD  sculptnres,  nearly  all  the 
principal  penonagei  ire  clothed  in  it.  The 
three  ehown  above  are  taken  froni  Sir  R.  K. 
Porur'a  Tmrels  (vol.  i.  pi.  94).  [J.  Y.] 

CANETHOBUS  (■.o«i#(lp<.i>  ii  "a  basket- 
bearer."  The  Kirtuiii  or  Komir.  derived  from 
tirra,  "  a  reed  "  (Ebeling,  ffim.  Lex.  i.  v.),  wai 
in  the  Homeric  times  a  basket  used  for  putting 
in  bread  (re.  ii.  217}  or  other  edibles  (e.;.  onions, 
/;.  xi.  630)  for  meats,  or  the  sBcrod  otXal  for 
■acriare  {Od.  iii.  441).  We  Rod  the  remains 
of  a  feast  also  placed  therein  (Od.  ii.  300). 
Tlie  epithets  nsed  are  caAbi  or  xitAirtot  (H.  li. 
«30)  or  X)H«T"ot  (Od.  I,  355).  The  latter  is 
in  the  fairy  palace  of  Circe;  but  the  Schol.  on 
Ar.  Lys.  645,  aays  the  taryi^poi  carried  flat 
dishes  all  of  gold  (\oniSat  nrai  i\a]cpiaaus). 
These  were  perhaps  the  kuS.  Some  few  golden 
nteniilswere  used  in  state  sacrilice:  cf.  the  x'P" 
rlflia  in  Andoc.  C.  Mcib.  §  29,  though  the  usual 
Kara  vofiruril  were  no  donbt  x^""  (Michaelis, 
Parthenon,  p.  259).  One  of  lilver  is  referred  to 
ID  C.  /.  a.  2855,  19,  aod  one  of  earthenware  in 
Dion.  H.  ii.  23  (Grimm).  At  Athens  the  kudEv 
wu  nsed  in  religions  serriceoalj.  A  particular 
part  of  the  ceremonj  seemi  to  hare  been  called 
■BVDiit  or  KorS,  when  the  basket  was  carried 
round  the  altar  (Eur.  S.  F.  926),  laid  down  (Ar. 
Ach.  244),  and  the  olAal  taken  therefrom.  (C£ 
iiifX""  Kiaa,  Ear.  /■  A.  435.)  Kitnurrpov 
ugnifiea  both  a  bowl  (ipiBKiw)  and  alia  •  dish 
made  of  cork  (^xAA^ihii  Ttt  TUttKlnai,  Poll.  i. 
85)  or  earthenware  (Hom.  E^.  i\v.  3).  The 
Romaa  canMrvm  wai  used  for  jnst  the  same 
purposes  as  the  Homeric  (aroiir,  vii.  for  holding 
bread  (Cic.  Att.  vi.  1,  13  j  Juv.  v.  74),  neces- 
lariei  for  sacrifice  (Verg.Jm.  viii.  180;  Tibull. 
i.  10,  2TX  remains  of  a  feast  (Hot.  Sat.  iL  6, 
105).  The  epithets  iignify  "flat:"  e.g.  patu/ii 
(pi.  Met-  viii.  675),  lata  (Id.  fiut.  iL  650). 
They  were,  then, 
basketi  used,  among 
other  purposes,  for 
carrying  the  requisites 
,  for  religious  cere- 
monies.      At  the    Pan- 

carried  by  gronn-up 
maidens  of  high  birth, 
who  were  genuine 
native  Athenians  (Har- 


Csntpborl.    (British        brum.     Ench    of 
Musemn.),  elevates    one   an 

support  the  beskel, 
while  she  slightly  raises  her  tonic  with  the 
other.  The  sister  of  Hannodius  naa  not  allowed 
to  carrr  the  basket  in  s  procession,  as  she  was  a 
Gephyrenn  (Thuo.  vi.  56,  compared  with  HeroJ. 
V.  67,  81>  They  were  accompanied  by  the 
daughters  of  tnetics,  carrying  umbrellas  and 
seata  (SchoL  Ar.  An.  1503,  1549;  Aelinn, 
V.  H.  Ti.  1).  Dreised  in  splendid  and  costly 
raimeat  and  arraved  with  goldeo  ornai 
(Ar.  Lya.  1188  tqq.i  Boeckh,  Foi,  Ec.i 
ii.  142),  maintaining  too  a  stately  and  diguified 
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attitade,  one  hand  holding  the  basket  supported 
on  the  head,  the  other  sligbtlv  raising  the  dna, 
they  naturally  formed  a  tine  iubjeet  for  artistic 
It ;  and  so  we  hare  notice  of  special 
of  Koni^iifai  by  PolycletDS  in  breme 
TT.  ir.  5)  and  Scopas  in  marble  (Flin. 
H.  N.  ixivi.  S  25).  It  is  poiubte,  as  Saglio 
larka  (Diet.  i.  877),  that  the  iranr^pai  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  the  Caryatides  of  the 
trechtheum,  the  basket  being  altered  into  the 
ipital,  a  view  taken  also  by  Gnhl  and  Koner 
(p.  191);  but  this  opinion  is  combated  by  Dr. 
Julius  (in  Baomeister'i  Dtahnaitr,  &C.,  (.  V. 
Erechtheion),  on  the  ground  that  the  Caryatides 
support,  not  a  iusket  but  a  Doric  capital ;  and 
fig.  1202  in  Ssgtio's  Diet,  aflbrds  strong  reason 
why  we  are  not  to  regard  all  Caryatides  as 
having  been  suggested  by  the  iiarTi^iJpoi. 

Though  mostly  spoken  of  with  reference  to 
the  Panalbenaea,  yet,  as  waa  natnral,  we  find 
them  in  processions  to  other  divinities,  both  at 
Athens  (Harpocr.  i.  o.)  and  elsewhere :  t.g.  ZetW 
in  Boeotia  (Pint.  ii.  771),  Dionysus  at  Athens 
(At.  Ach.  237  tqq.)  and  in  India  (Pint.  ii.  1164), 
Artemis  (Theocr.  ii.  66),  Hera  (Hot.  Sat.  i.  3, 
11),  Isis  at  Delos  (C.  /.  0.  2298).  This  inscrip- 
tion, as  well  OS  3602,  3603,  shows  that  at  time! 
public  recognition  was  taken  of  tcantf^^  who 
fulfilled  their  duty  in  worthy  fashion  (uAm 
■al  i{fo.i).  [L  C.  P.] 

CANISTRUM.    [CiKEPHOBCB.] 

CAKNA.    [CALiinre.] 

CANON  (KivAr),  derived  probably  from 
xdrya,  "a  reed,"  meant  a  straight  rod;  hence 
the  fallowing  special  applicatiana, 

1.  In  the  Homeric  shield  (tlie  ancilia,  too,  hid 
them :  see  Dion.  H.  ii.  71,  387  r),  bars  to  wliich 
the  Tttiofiir  or  ihonlder-balt  waa  attached 
(Hesych.  i.  v.),  generally  of  wood,  but  in  Nestor's 
shield  of  gold  (Hom.  II.  viil.  192;  Buchholi, 
Bom.  Heal.  ii.  1,  363);  or  two  parallel  bars 
nsed  as  handles,  through  one  of  which  Che  wsr- 
rior  placed  his  arm  while  he  grasped  the  other. 
This  was  prior  to  the  invention  of  regular 
handles  (£x<>»)  by  the  Cariana  (Herod,  i.  ITl ; 
Ebeling,  a.  v.,  where  see  Scholiasts).  Othen 
again  suppose  the  Kor^t  to  lie  a  Avmework  of 
the  shield,  over  which  the  leather  was  placed. 
But  this  would  be  superfluoDB  in  the  golden 
shield  of  Nestor  (Seller,  Horn.  W..  s.  v.). 

2.  In  Hom.  77.  i:iiii.  761,  by  some  supposed 
to  be  the  shuttle  to  which  the  threads  of  the 
woof  {myiar)  were  attached,  and  by  which  thef 
were  drawn  through  and  out  of  the  warp 
(»i(Ttit>.  This  was  the  ordinary  view,  and  it  is 
still  held  by  Buchholi  (/fom.  Ecal.  ii.  I,  186) 
But  the  Scholiast  says,  icariir  i  KtUofun  npl 
tr  tlXtTriu  i  /Jvoi  6  lareupyuiSt.  Rightly  \  for 
with  Blumner  (Technologie,  i.  130)  and  Mar- 
quardt  (iVicn(fc6m,  506  IF.)  we  should  con- 
sider the  juvaiv  to  be  the  straight  round  rod 
to  which  the  alternate  threads  of  the  warp  were 
attached  by  means  of  strings,  which  strings  had 
loops  at  cither  end,  one  loop  fastening  the  string 
to  the  Kar6r,  the  other  fastening  it  to  the  warp. 
Of  course,  in  weaving  there  most  be  two  laWnt. 
This  arrangement  of  strings  and  loops  was 
called  pfvoi  by  the  Greeks,  licia  by  the  Romans. 
The  Kaviir  was  originally  made  of  reed,  and  we 
find  arundo  in  this  sense  in  Or.  Xcl.  vi.  55. 
Now,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  »i|»for  is  not  (he 
woof,  but  the  spool  or  shuttle  to  which  the 
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threads  of  the  woof  were  attached,  we  shall 
find  the  Homeric  simile  quite  explicable  and 
apposite. 

3.  A  carpenter's  rule,  verj  like  our  own,  to 
judge  from  the  representation  of  it  we  find  on 
carpenters'  tombs,  which  show  that  it  was 
graduated.  [See  Regula.]  It  ditfered  from 
ordBfiri,  amussis  (cf.  Vitruv.  rii.  3,  5),  in  that 
the  latter  was  a  fleiible  string,  the  former 
generally  a  rigid  ruler  (Arist.  Hhet.  i.  1,  5), 
though  sometimes  it  was  made  of  lead  and  could 
be  bent,  fioKifi9ivos  KcatAp  (Arist.  Eth,  N.  v. 
10,  7).  The  carpenter  used  to  correct  enors  in 
the  KoyifP  by  the  aid  of  his  eye  and  the  ordBftri 
(Soph.  Frag,  421).  Both  the  trrdBfin  (Schol.  on 
Horn.  77.  XT.  410)  and  the  icoy^v  {Anth.  P,  vi. 
205,  4 ;  cf.  Eur.  if.  F,  945)  were  rubbed  over 
with  some  coloured  substance,  generally  ver- 
milion (jilXroSf  rvbrica).  Ksofity  is  also  used  as 
a  ruler  for  drawing  straight  lines  with  pen  and 
ink  (^n^A,  Pa/,  vi.  63,  2  ;  64,  4). 

4.  In  descriptions  of  machinery  Koyity  is  used 
just  as  indefinitely  as  we  use  *^  rod : "  e.g,  in  the 
account  of  the  organ  made  by  Ctesibius,  given 
in  Heron's  Pneumatika,  we  find  xayifv  uaed  at 
one  time  for  a  piston  rod,  next  for  the  beam  of  a 
lever,  again  for  the  fulcrum  upon  which  the  lever 
works,  and  also  the  rods  which  connect  the  keys 
and  the  pipes  or  perhaps  the  rods  of  the  stops. 
(See  Chappell,  Hist,  of  MwiCy  i.  343,  376,  and 
his  elucidation  of  the  puzzling  passage  Kov^j^as 
<rvit/ppciiii6»as  ahKww  in  the  Emperor  Julian's 
riddling  epigram,  Anth.  P.  ix.  365,  7.)  Ko^c^y 
is  nsed  just  as  indefinitely  in  the  description  of 
the  military  engines  in  Heron:  e.g.  Delop.  124, 
125;  and  lAwr^tUa  in  Lat,  (Vitruv.  x.  15, 17). 

5.  The  beam  (not  tongue)  of  a  balance  (knM. 
Pai.  zi.  334:  itmic^  ifi^xn^ponf  rhw  rp^ow  iic 
Kca^6yos).     It  is  generally  called  {vy6u, 

6.  Horizontal  curtain-poles,  gilt  and  silvered, 
in  the  description  given  by  Chares  ap.  Athen. 
538  d,  of  the  marriage  tent  which  Alexander 
got  made. 

In  the  figurative  sense  icety^y  came  to  be  used 
for  anything  which  served  as  a  model  or  rule : 
e.g,  in  Athleticsy  Pollux  iii.  152  tells  us  that 
the  ctverage  or  noTmaljnmTp(rh  fidrpoif  rod  mjS^ 
ftaros)  was  called  Ktu^,  or  what  was  normal. 
In  Ethics,  for  the  rule  of  right,  the  Ethical  Stan- 
dard (Eur.  ffec.  602:  cf.  Arist.  Eth.  Nic.  ii.  3, 
8,  KaMowt(ofU9  rhs  wpd^ets  i^ovp  koI  \vwp),  or 
the  measure  of  attainment  assigned  or  permitted 
to  an  individual.  (St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  x.  13-16 : 
cf.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  7,  98,  '*  Metiri  se  quemque  suo 
modulo  ac  pede  verum  est")  In  Orammar,  for 
the  rules  of  that  science ;  see  Theodorus  of  Alex- 
andria, ap.  Bekker,  Aneoiota  Qraeca,  975-1065, 
and  esp.  1180:  iconSr  ^crri  K^os  ^vrcxvos 
kirwvBiptnf  dfioiSnfra  'wphs  rh  iead6\ov  rh  5ic- 
irrpafifUyoy  r^s  A^|c»9,  rovritrri  K6yos  fierii 
Tix^fis  8i&  rdv  dfioiwr  h^  €^0€iat  &ywv  ^ 
^hdyx^n^  vpbf  rh  wXtlova  rh  9ttirrpafj^4vov  xoU 
^fjutftrrifityop  r^s  A^|ewr  rk  yhp  irAc^ova  ruv 
4Xarr6rvv  teavit^s.  Cf.  Etym.  M.  p.  489,  29 
(Oaisf.).  Also  cf.  Auson.  Epigr.  136  fin.  As 
regards  style  in  Literature,  very  few  rules  can 
be  laid  down.  The  opinion  of  the  *^  wise  man," 
the  ^p6tfifUiSj  in  style,  as  in  each  branch  of  art, 
is  the  only  criterion  of  good  and  bad.  In  this 
respect  Cicero  calls  Tiro  {Fam.  xvi.  17, 1)  the 
Koy^y  of  his  writings.  Hence  of  first-class 
authors  as  the  standard  or  model  in  ^'arious 


respects:  e.g.  Dion.  H.  vol.  xi.  775  (ReiskeX 
*Hp6Sor6s  re  ykp  rijs  *liiZos  Apiaros  icav^p, 
eoviru8l8i7f  ^  rris  *Ar$(9of  :  813,  Thucydides  is 
KoifSva  r^s  Ivropucris  'wpayfuertias :  cf.  1083. 
In  reference  to  Music,  Euclid  has  a  treatise 
called  Hw6vos  KoraTOjA'fi :  the  19th  theorem  of 
which,  the  main  point  at  which  he  is  arriving, 
is  rhy  Kca^Sya  Koraypd^at  Kara  rh  naXo^fifvow 
itfitrdfiokoy  a^arrifia.  Here  the  Kowky  is  the 
string  which  is  regarded  as  the  unit.  Euclid 
takes  for  this  the  note  external  to  the  tetra- 
chords,  the  wpoaKafi0atF6fjL«vos  (on  the  meaning 
of  this  term  see  F.  A.  Gevaert,  Histoire,  ^c.  de  la 
Musique,  Gand,  1875,  p.  90,  note  2), — A  natural. 
He  determines  the  length  of  the  strings  requisite 
to  produce  the  other  notes  of  the  Diatonic  scale 
as  fractions  of  this.  Kcofitv  was  also  applied  to 
the  table  thence  derived,  which  expressed  the 
relations  of  the  intervals  of  sounds.  (See 
Saglio,  Did.  s.  v.,  and  Lunn  in  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Christian  Antiquities,  s.  v.)  Ptolemy  advised  his 
pupils  to  discover  the  intervals  by  measurement, 
and  recommended  the  icayity  hpiJuoyuc6s,  consisting 
of  a  rule  and  movable  bridges  to  be  placed 
under  the  strings ;  and,  the  legends  notwith- 
standing, in  all  probability  Pythagoras  obtained 
the  measurement  of  the  intervals  in  the  same 
manner  (Chappell,  Hist,  of  Music,  i.  8,  73,  74). 
Lastly,  we  may  mention  that  the  wind-chest  of 
Ctesibius's  hydraulic  organ  was  called  *<the 
regulator  of  the  music"  (jtayky  fiov<ruc6s, 
Vitruv.  X.  8).  In  Philosophy,  that  branch  of 
Logic  which  dealt  with  the  tests  of  truth  was 
called  by  the  Epicureans  rh  Kayovuc6v.  (See  Zeller, 
Stoics,  &c.  Eng.  trans,  pp.  400-1.)  Epicurus 
wrote  a  book  called  vtpl  Kptrfipiov  ^  icay^y 
(Diog.  L  X.  27).  In  Sculpture,  the  rules  of  the 
ph>portioDs  of  the  human  fieure  were  first 
definitely  laid  down  by  the  sculptor  Polycletus 
of  Sicyon,  who  flourished  452-412.  To  exem- 
plify these  rules  he  made  a  statue  of  a  Persian 
iopwp6pos  (Cic.  Brut.  296),  which  is  now  lost. 
Both  the  rules  and  the  statue  were  called  kokc^v 
(Galen,  iv.  pp.  354-5,  Kiihn).  The  rules,  too, 
are  lost  to  us :  for  the  measurements  and  method 
given  by  Vitruvius,  iii.  1,  are  in  error.  (See  G. 
Schadow,  Polgclet,  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1883 ; 
and  A.  Blanc,  Orammaire  des  Arts  da  Dessin, 
pp.  40-47,  Paris,  1867.)  The  head  is  a  bad 
unit  of  measurement ;  it  does  not  vary  with  the 
growth  of  the  body:  the  hand  does  so  vary; 
accordingly  it  is  the  right  unit  to  adopt,  and  it 
was  adopted  by  Polycletus,  theoretically  (Galen, 
vol.  V.  449,  ed.  Kiihn)  and  practically  (Plin. 
xxxiv.  §§  55,  56,  compared  with  65),  as  well  as 
by  the  Egyptians  (Blanc,  /,  c.  44-46).  For  elabo- 
rate accounts  of  the  science  of  artistic  proportion 
and  its  history,  with  numerous  illustrations,  see 
Schadow,  I.e.;  and  J.  Bonomi,  The  Proportions 
of  the  Human  Figure  (London,  1872). 

Rules  often  take  the  form  of  tables  or  lists, 
and  so  we  find  Koyiiy  sometimes  in  this  sense. 
But  the  older  writers  did  not  use  it  ns  such ; 
and  the  Alexandrine  grammarians  no  more  used 
the  word  xay^v  for  a  catalogue  of  classic  writers 
than  they  made  any  such  catalogue.  This  idol 
of  the  tribe  has  been  exhibited  in  its  worthless- 
ness  by  G.  Steffen,  De  Canone  qui  dicitur  AristO' 
phanis  et  Aristarchi  (Leipzig,  1876).  But  in 
Astronomy  we  have  Kay6yts  Tp6x*ipoi  of  Ptolemy 
(vol.  vi.  ed.  Halma),  "  handy  tables,"  giving  the 
mean  motions  of  each  of  the  planets  and  the 
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diflcrencfi  of  Iheir  obMrved  pMitioDS  thcrBfrom, 
» that  their  &ctii4l  (r'.e.  from  Ptolemj''*  point 
of  Ticw,  gcDCcatric)  pmitioD  could  b«  ducaverad 
for  uy  date,  and  coBverMlf  the  date  b«  found 
given  tlieir  position,  Thei*  were  helps  to 
chronologiiti.  And  ipeciillj  in  Chronoiogs  there 
wns  ■  table  of  king!  (sarAr  ^umAur^i)  made 
out  hj  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  (toI.  iii.  ed. 
Ualma,  init.),  witli  the  length  of  their  reigoi  in 
whole  rear*.  Ptolemy  took  the  tint  year  of 
Habonaiiar,  king  of  Bahylon,  aa  hii  era  {iioxi, 
"atopping  point "}  of  the  Babylonian  kings,  the 
acceuioD  of  Cjrui  the  Great  of  the  Peruan 
kings,  the  tcceaiion  of  Philip  Arrhidaena  of  the 
Macedonian  kings,  and  the  battle  of  Actiam  of 
the  Roman  emperors  as  kings  of  Egypt.  Such 
chroDotogical  toblei  were  in  Togne  in  Ptatarcb'i 
time,  but  he  will  not  gire  up  the  atory  of  the 
meeting  of  Solon  and  Croeiat  for  any  ao-called 
chronological  tabtei  ixpmianH!  thti  Aryofi^'wi 
tariira',  Sol.  27)  of  Diou.  H.  (Ant.  Sam.  i.  74). 
Id  the  ftcai  aSaira  of  the  latar  Koman  empire 
cmuM  waa  used  for  regular  payment!  of  tribute 
(e^.  Cod.  Th.  XI.  I,  30,  31  ei  paaim  thionghout 
the  title),  eipecially  for  the  com  supply  to  the 
capiUl  (canon  P.  B.,  Spart.  Sev.S;  caaon  fru- 
menli  tuiii  Somat  or  arbicarita.  Cod.  Th.  xiv. 
15,  3);  also  for  the  ordinary  annual  income  a 
state  derired  from  its  landed  property  (Cod.  Th. 
XT.  1,  32,  aikd  Gothofred'a  note):  opposed  to 
extraonlinirj   taiation,  Iritntuin  tapirindictam 

For  the  mnltitudinous  application*  of  Cinon 
and  iti  deriTativcs  in  the  OhristLin  Church, — 
Canon  of  the  Maia,  Canon  of  Scriptaro,  kr. — 
tht  reader  is  referred  to  Dncange,  to  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Chriitian  Antiquitia,  and  to  Addis 
and  Amold'i  Catkdic  Didiimar!/.         [L.  C.  P.] 

CANTABBUH,  a  atandnid  used  in  the  time 
of  the  Soman  empire,  of  which  the  form  is  un- 
known, and  carried  ia  festive  procesaiona  (Tertull. 
Apol  16 ;  Uinoc.  Felii.  Ocl.  29).  [W.  S.] 

CAN'THABUS  (ndrflapoO  is  the  name  of  a 
kind  of  boat — of  what  shape  we  do  not  know 
(Aiiiloph.  Pax,  143,  and  aji.  Ath.  473  d)— and 
also  of  a  drinking  Tcuel;  Called  either  from 
resembtance  to  an  inverted  beetle  (Kdi>0a^i),  a* 
Uising  auppoaei  (p.  135),  or  more  probably 
from  the  name  of  the  inventor  (Pberecr.  ap. 
Ath.  474  d;  Poll.  vi.  96).  From  the  cup  came 
the  name  of  Cautharua,  the  follower  of  Uionysus, 
to  whom  it  wai  sacred  (Plin.  iiilii,  §  150; 
Maerob.  v.  21).  Hence  Dionysus  is  frequently 
represented  on  ancient  vases  holding  a  cantharua 
in  hi>  hand.  It  had  feet  fAt[f^4B3  f).  handles 
(onntAonu  atua,  Vtrg.  Eel.  vi.  17),  which  were 
what  we  may  call  vertical,  itretcbing  from  the 
rim  down  to  near  the  fool,  the  curve  often 
eitending  fat  higher  than  the  rim.  These 
vertical  handlei  are  what  mainly  diatiuguish 
the  cantiarua  from  the  CaUZ,  which  Utter  had 
horiioatal  handles.  It  differed  from  CaRchesiuh 
in  not  having  the  centre  narrower  than  the  rim, 
and  in  being  as  a  rule  a  much  less  splendid 
article.  As  regardi  depth,  it  varied  conaiderabty ; 
but  in  aiie  it  was  generally  large  (Eubul.  ap. 
Ath,  474  c),  alao  called  Up6i  (473  d,  474  a),  but 
sometimes  medium-sized  (modicii  cantharit,  Hor. 
Od.  i.  20,  2).  It  waa  naually  made  of  earthen- 
ware (Ath.  473  0,  but  also  of  metal  (Hor.  Ep. 
i.  5,  23).  We  hear  of  them  even  of  gold  (Menand. 
dp.  Ath.  474  c;  cf.  Pliu.  //.  X.  iiiiii.  £  53), 


silver  (Orelli.  6071),  and  gilt  (6140).  Uke  all 
the  other  kinds  of  drinking  cupa  among  the 
andenta,  cunUon  ware  often   highly  adorned. 


Csntharas.    (Dennis.) 

lal  fonti  ii  thown  in  the  first  cnt ;  the  second 

1  late  variety,  with  the  haodlea  differently 


Cuthanis.    (Dennla.) 

In  the  Digest,  30,  41,  11  (reading  ^phoM, 
Orelli,  Ituscr.  2504),  it  appears  that  the  name 
cantkarvt  waa  given  to  basius  for  catching 
water  from  fountains  (Plin.  ff  JV.  iiivj.  g  184). 
A  splendid  one  in  the  Alnseum  at  Naples  is 


Vitale  at  Bavenu  U 
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CANTICUM 

For  works  bearing  on  Greek  drinking  vessels, 
see  Caux.  [L  C.  P.] 

CAN'TICUM.  The  grammarian  Diomedes 
{p.  491,  Keil)  sajs :  *'  Latinae  comoediae  duobus 
tantum  membris  constant,  diverbio  et  cantico ; " 
and  he  adds,  "  in  canticis  una  tantum  debet  esse 
persona,  aut  si  duae  fuerint,  ita  debent  esse,  ut 
ex  occulto  una  audiat,  nee  coUoquatur,  sed  socuro, 
si  opus  fnerit,  verba  faciat."  Hence  it  has  been 
commonly  supposed,  on  this  authority,  that  the 
cantica  were  lyric  monologues,  sung  to  the 
music  of  the  flute,  while  the  diverbia  ^rete 
simply  recited.  But  this  hypothesis  is  at 
variance  with  another  statement  of  the  same 
grammarian,  ''in  Latinis  fabulis  plura  sunt 
cantica  quae  cannntnr:"  for  lyrical  monologues 
take  a  very  subordinate  place  in  most  Roman 
comedies,  and  in  some  do  not  appear  at  all. 
Ritschl  (^Rhein.  Mus,  zzvL  599-637 =0pn8C  iiL 
1-54)  showed  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
scenes  to  which  the  letters  C  (oaniictun)  and  DV 
(diverinum)  are  prefixed  in  certain  MSS.  of 
Plautus,  that  while  the  diverhia  are  always 
written  in  iambic  senarians,  we  must  distinguish 
between  two  kinds  of  cantica :  (1)  those  which 
are  written  in  lyric  metres,  •>.  anapests,  cretics, 
and  bacchiacs;  and  (2)  those  which  are  com- 
posed in  trochaic  or  iambic  septenarians.  The 
latter,  marked  in  some  copies  of  Terence  with 
the  sign  ]IJi.C.  {^modi  mutati catUici),  were  de- 
livered melodramatically,  with  a  musical  accom- 
paniment; the  former  were  sung  to  a  sort  of 
recitative.  Taking  these  two  kinds  together, 
the  cantica  usually  form  a  larger  part  of  the 
play  than  the  diwrbiOj  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  the  better  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the 
Boman  public,  for  there  are  instances  in  which, 
where  the  Greek  original  is  in  iambics,  the 
Latin  adaptation  is  written  in  septenarians. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  cantica  of  both  kinds 
occurred  also  in  tragedies :  cf.  Cic  7\uc,  i.  44, 
107,  ^cum  tarn  bonos  septenarios  fundat  ad 
tibiam."  According  to  livy  (vii.  2),  Livius 
Andronicns  introduced  the  custom  that  the 
cantica  should  be  sung  by  a  young  slave  standing 
near  the  flute-player,  while  the  actor  accom- 
panied his  singing  with  the  proper  gesticulation. 
Whatever  may  be  the  historical  value  of  this 
statement,  it  seems  certain  that  in  Livy's  own 
time  this  was  the  practice ;  one  which  naturally 
led  before  long  to  the  development  of  the  panto- 
mime. There  are  many  indications  that  favourite 
'CanticOj  like  airs  in  modem  operas,  were  sung 
separately  at  musical  entertainments  (Suet. 
Jul.  84 ;  Tac  Ann.  xiU.  15).  [A.  S.  W.] 

CAFIS,  an  earthen  vessel  used  in  sacrifices. 
Other  forms  are  capedo  (Cic  Parad.  i.  2,  11), 
cof^duncuia  (id.  N.  D.  iii.  17,  43)^  and  capula 
<Varr.  L.  L.  v.  121,  **  capis  et  minores  capulae 
«  capiendo,  quod  ansatae  ut  prehendi  possint,  id 
«8t  copi  **).  We  thus  see  that  it  was  fitted  with 
a  handle,  bat  its  shape  is  variously  described. 
AoGordiog  to  Varro  {ap.  Non.  p.  547,  15),  it 
was  a  small  pitcher  (iiro0o/tis);  according  to 
Vastus  (P.  Diac  p.  48  M.),  a  cup  (poctdum).  It 
ia  joined  with  the  lituus  among  the  sacred 
implements  of  the  augurs  (Liv.  x.  7),  and  the 
two  are  often  represented  on  coins  and  medab 
struck  in  honour  of  persons  belonging  to  the 
more  distinguished  priesthoods.-  One  of  these 
•coins  is  figured  under  AuouB,  another  under 
Cbcevs.    Another  shape  occurs  on  coins  given 
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by  Daremberg  and  Saglio;  but  in  these  the 
vessel  is  more  probably  the  SlMPULUM,  which 
was  also  used  in  sacrifices,  and  which  is  figured 
under  Secbspita  and  Simpulcm.  The  presence 
of  the  lituus  makes  the  pitcher  shape  the  most 
probable.  The  conservatism  of  Roman  religion 
required  the  retention  of  the  primitive  plainness 
of  material  as  well  as  of  the  antique  shape ;  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  (//.  cc.)  costly  vessels  were 
only  beginning  to  be  used  in  sacrifices.  Pliny 
dates  a  great  increase  in  the  luxury  of  capides  et 
pocula  from  Pompey's  third  triumph,  B.c.  61 : 
and  after  this  time  the  capis  was  no  longer 
reserved  for  sacred  purposes,  but  passed  into 
ordinary  use.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxivi'i.  §§  18, 20 ;  cf. 
Petron.  52;  Marquardt,  Prtoa^/.  684.) 

[W.W.] 

OAPISTEHIUM,  an  instrument  employed 
for  cleansing  the  ears  of  corn  after  they  had 
been  threshed  out  and  winnowed.  It  was  used 
differently  from  the  sieve  (cribrum)  and  the 
winnowing  shovel  {palaj  vannus);  and  was 
probably  a  wooden  trough  (alveusyy  into  which 
the  com  was  put  and  shaken  up,  so  that  the 
heavy  grains  subsided  to  the  bottom  (Rich). 
Saglio  suggests  that  these  heavy  grains  may 
have  been  selected  for  sowing,  (dolum.  i.  9, 11 ; 
Apul.  Met.  X.  p.  193.)  [W.  W.] 

OAPISTRUM  i<pop$€id,  Kfi/Us,  ^iiUs)  U 
derived  from  capiOy  and  means  "  a  halter "  for 
animals,  just  like  our  own  in  shape,  made  ap- 
parently of  Ieath%>r  (Marquardt,  Privatalt.  718). 
It  was  used  especially  in  the  manger  (Xen. 
Eq.  5,  1;  Calp.  Eel.  i.  41):  hence  popfistd^ 
derived  from  ^4pfi».  It  may  be  questioned  if 
^op0tiii  was  not  originally  of  the  nature  of  a 
nose-bng,  like  x*^^^^P  ('^  Stephanus,  The- 
saurus), with  the  provender  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
We  also  find  capistra  used  for  leading  or  guiding 
animals  when  quite  tame  (Orid.  Met.  x.  125; 
Heroid.  ii.  80;  Mart  i.  104,  7);  hence  the 
satirical  application  to  the  married  state  in 
Juv.  vi.  43.  The  term  ^op/Sci^  was  further 
applied  to  the  band  of  leather  which  flute- 
players  put  over  their  mouths  and  about  their 
heads,  like  a  halter,  to  keep  them  from  blowing 
too  hard  and  so  to  enable  them  to  get  a  softer 
tone  and  to  hold  out  longer  (Soph.  fV.  753; 
Arist.  Vesp.  582).  It  is  also  called  icritids 
(Phot.),  irro/A(f  (Poll.  x.  56):  cf.  4Turrofjd(ti¥. 
Plut.  ii.  713  D.  The  Latin  capistrum  is  not  used 
in  this  sense.  Guhl  and  Koner  say  that  in 
representations  of  theatrical  players  where  the 
long  double  clarionet  required  a  ereat  eflbrt  of 
breath,  in  order  to  avoid  any  side-loss  of  breath, 
this  mouth-band  is  frequently  found ;  but  never 
on  the  vase-pictures  of  female  flute-players  at 
banquets,  nor  ever  where  a  single  clarionet  is 
played.  The  ^opfistk  sometimes  had  no  second 
strap  going  cfoer  the  head,  but  simply  the  one 
strap  tied  over  the  mouth  aiid  round  the  back  of 
the  head.  On  the  next  page  is  an  illustration 
taken  from  Baumeister's  DenhnSUer  des  kiassi' 
schen  Altertums  (art.  Fliiten). 

This  leads  on  to  the  meaning  of  *' muzzle," 
which  also  belongs  to  capistntm,  which  was  used 
to  prevent  animals  eating  or  biting  (Cato,  P.  R. 
54;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  §  177);  in  Verg.  Georg. 
iii.  399  the  capistra  for  aids  have  iron  spikes  to 
prevent  them  sucking.  In  ecclesiastical  Latin 
camus  is  used  for  a  muzzle;  but  where 'that 
word  occurs  in  Plautus  {Cas.  ii.  6,  37),  it  rather 
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intui  >  log  put  on  the  neck  of  ■  nfndoij 
ilsTc.  Thi  Grecki  etllrd  it  irii,wi(Xen.  Eq.  5,  i), 
or  nior*  geacraUj  ^ifUi,  irhich  mft^  b»  n^ried 
u  put  ronnd  (Laciui,  VU.  Auct.  S2)  the  otck 
<Ar.  A'ub.  593).     0^*0  ^ifuCr  u  foand  in  the 


N.  T.  in  the  h 


e  of  "  to 


night    i 


,   the 


CiplUnun  or  nHiitb-t*»d  fi>i  Balc-pliyec. 
<lkanKl.lcr.) 

whether  btittn  (Or.  Jfrf.  i.  125)  or  mniile*. 
Tbeie  Utter  mppur  to  hnve  HiTnetimu  beeo  of 
pUtttd  otien  (Jitullae,  Plin.  H.  X.  xriii-S  177), 


C^ditrnm,  bronie  boiM-monle.    (BiltUh  lliucsm.) 

or  of  perforated  leather  (Siglio,  Diet.  i.  eS7). 
Sometimo  they  were  of  bropie.  There  are  tivo 
luch  in  the  Britiih  Museum,  one  of  which  ia 
figured  aboTe,    Such  muiitei,  with  ibort  pipu 


CAPSA 

(ofAartl  filial,  Aocb.  H:  343)  ii»t«>d  of  mere 
perforstioDi,  were  oceaiionall;  umJ  od  war- 
honei,  10  that  their  iDOTting  should  gin  a 
whiitling  nuiui  (Aeieh.  ITab.  463),  aad  we  need 
not  iuppoae  with  Euitath.  (on  tl.  115T,  39)  and 
Heiyeh.  that  hell*  were  attached  to  them. 

In  the  grnorsl  lenie  of  "holder"  or  "mp- 
porter "  we  liod  capiiinun  uwd  a*  a  baml 
for  fwteoing  up  linei  (Colam.  ir.  SO,  S),  and 
by  Cato(£.  E.  12}  ai  a  strap  for  the  wine- 
preaa.  [L.  C.  P.] 

CAPITA  AUT  NAVIA,  "head  or  tail," 
the  name  of  a  game  at  "  pitch  and  tou,"  derived 
from  the  lact  uat  the  earif  oi  had  on  one  lide  a 
double-faced  Janus,  on  the  other  the  prow  of  & 
ihip.  Seecnt  ofofOD  p.  S02.  (Hacrob.  &<.  i. 
7, 22 ;  Fat.  i.  «.  Navia,  p.  169  M,)    [A-  S.  W.] 

CAPITAL,  a  kerchief  of  woollen  (Vatr. 
L.  L.  1.  130)  or  linen  cloth  (P.  Diac.  p.  57  H.), 
worn  roDud  the  head  bj  Roman  women  in  early 
timea,  and,  at^er  it  hod  gone  out  of  general  uae, 
rttaioed  ai  part  of  the  coitume  of  certaio 
prieileasM  (Varr.  U  c).  Among  th«e  may 
have  been  the  Veatala ;  a  coin  engraved  by 
Saglio  abowi  ■  kerchiefed  female  head  and  the 
letter*  V.  V..  i.e.  Vir^  VeOalit;  but  not  (he 
Flaminica  (Rich),  whoae  coiffure  was  un- 
doubledlj  the  TaiULUB.  fW.  W.I 

CAPITA'LIS.    [CiPUT.l 

CAPTTE  CENSr.    [Capot.] 

CAP'ITIS  DEMINU'TIO.    fCAPOT.] 

CAPinUM,  a  portion  of  a  woraan'i  dreu, 
aaid  by  Varro  to  be  so  called  becanse  it  corers 
(capit)  the  breaat  (Varr.  L.  L.  i.  131,  and  de 
Vita  P.  ft.  it.  op.  Nonium,  p.  542,  a.  r.  capitia  : 
cT.  Oell.  iTJ.  T,  g  9;  Dig.  34,  2,  24).  The 
word  itarlf  might  lead  u)  to  luppOM  that  it 
wai  originally,  like  eapilal,  a  covering  for  the 
head ;  but  there  ii  eipreu  tetUmony  that  it 
waa  worn  over  the  tunic  (Laber.  ap.  Anl.  Qell. 
I.e.)  and  covered  the  breait,  not  the  head 
(Miiller,  ad  Feit.  p.  ST)  Rich,  and  afler  bim 
Saglio,  have  identiiied  it  aa  a  conet,  not 
unlike  thoae  (till  worn  by  the  preaent  women 
of  Italy,  and  have  figured  it  from  a  lepulduat 


CtplUsD 


marble   publiihed    by  Gori    (Itacripl.   Aniig. 
Jlormt.  p.  344).  T\V.  S.]     [W.  W.] 

CAPITOLI'NI  LUDI.    [LuDi?] 

CAPITULUM.       [COLUMHA.] 

CAPSA  (dim.CAPSULA,  CAF8KU.A)  Ot  8CRI- 
NIUM,  the  boi  for  holding  bouki  and  papera 
amoni;  tho  Romtmi  (Cic  Die.  in  Cafdl.  IS,  §  51 ; 
Cat.  iiviii.  36 ;  Hor.  Sal.  i.  4,  22 ;  i.  10,  63). 
Theie  boiea  were  utnallj  made  of  befcb-wood 
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(PUn.  ff.SLxri.i  339),  and  wers  of  a  cylin-  I  clssu  of  aliTt)  :— 1.  Of  thoia  vho  took  care  of 
drkal  form.  Uuj  rtprcteutilioDa  of  tb«m  the  clothn  of  ptnam  «hil<  bathing  ia  tlia 
exiit:  tha  following  cnt  MpreMols  tha  Mdm  public  bathi.  [IJiLifEAE,  p,  275  a.]  In  latat 
Clio  with  an  open  cnpsa  by  her  rid*.  [  timei  thaj  were  inbject  to  the  jnriadietion  of  tha 

_  praefectui  vigilnin(Dig.50,  tit.  15, 1,3).    2.  Of 

ihoie  who  had  the  core  of  the  capue,  in  which 
booki  and  lettan  were  kept.  [Cafu.]  3.  Of 
thoae  who  carried  tha  books,  lie,  of  bo^g  to 
•chool.  [Capsa.]  i.  A  fourth  kind  of  capsarii 
are  mentioned,  not  as  iUto,  hot  ai  a  cloai  of  aol- 
dien  enjoying  rertain  privileges.  Jn  an  jnicrip- 
tion  thej  ara  joined  with  librarii,  and  probnbly 
guarditd  the  cheats  containing  military'  papers 
nod  regittera.  (Dig.  51),  6,  7  ;  lUnier,  Truer,  da 
PAigent.  83  ;  Saglio,  ».  o,)  [W.  S.l  FW.  W.l 
CAFSULA.  [CiPSi.] 
CAPTJLUe  (jt*ini,  xaAS).  1-  The  hilt  of  n 
award,  wiiicli  was  frequently  rriach  ornameatod. 
f  Verg.  Am.  ii.  533 ;  Or.  MH.  vii.  4*2,  &c.) 
[Gladids.]  The  handles  of  knires  wore  also 
elaborately  caired ;  nnd  of  tha  beautifal  work- 
manship sometiinu  bcitowed  on  them,  a  judg- 
ment may  be  farmed  froni  the  threi 


The  scn'aiiDn  waa  a  larger  capta,  holdiog 
considerable  nnmber  of  lolla,  and  hence  Jokingly 
sasigned  to  Tolomiaons  authors  (Har.  Sat.  i.  1, 
120  ;  Hart.  L  3,  4).  Doles  naed  for  preaeriring 
other  things  beaidea  books,  for  itistaace  fruit, 
were  also  called  Oaptae  (Plin.  H.  N.  x*.  %  65; 
Mart.  li  8;  oaptdla  in  this  sense.  Dig.  33,  7, 
13).  Scrimtim,  on  the  other  hand,  la  almost 
•xclosiTely  applied  to  caaea  for  writing);  yet 
we  find  aa-im'tiin  ungaeatonan  in  Pliuy  (ff,  N. 
vii.  §  108). 

The  drctUar  tmlel-  or  jewel-caae*  of  the 
Bomuis,  if  In  wood,  were  tailed  captae;  if  in 
metal,  dttae.  Some  Goe  eiamplea  of  the  latter, 
both  in  ailver  and  bronze,  hare  been  pceierred, 
and  are  deacribed  nnderCiffTA;  whether  capaa 
and  cirfa  could  be  used  interchangeably,  as  some 
think,  seems  doubtful,  thoagh  we  God  dita  for 
a  book-box  in  JaTenal  (iii.  206).  In  Petronloa 
(c  67)  a  lady  wean  a  golden  aapKlIa  laspended 
from  her  neck.  The  phrase  in  Seneca,  Abrti 
cemplarta  jutma  . , .  tolot  de  capttiia  l_Ep.  115, 
j  2),  meana  "^redolent  of  the  pouncet-boi." 

The  slaves  who  had  the  chai^  of  these  book- 
cbetta  were  called  capiarii,  and  also  autodet 
acnniorKni ;  and  the  alaies  who  carried  inacapsa 
behind  their  young  masters  the  books,  be,  of 
the  sons  of  respectable  Romana,  when  they  went 
to  schoal,  were  alio  called  captarii  (Jur.  x.  117). 
We  accordingly  lind  them  mentioned  together 
with  the  pa^agogi  (Suet  Ser.  36), 

When  the  capaa  contaiDedbooks  of  importance, 
it  waa  sealed  or  kept  nnder  lock  and  ker  (Mart, 
i.  ee) ;  whence  Horace  <£p.  i.  20,  3)  aays  to  his 
work,  Odiiti  dacet,  et  grata  tigilla  pudico.  The 
fiistenlng  of  a  lock  Is  shown  in  the  eagranng; 
other  repreaentatioos  sf  the  capia  exhiUt  locki 
and  keys,  and  the  straps  by  which  it  was  car- 
ried. (Becker-Qoll,  Qallnt,  ii.  p.  443 ;  Battiaer, 
Babina,  1.  103  ff.)  [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

CAfSA'BII,  tbe  name  of   three   different 


CapnU,  aadent  knlMundles. 

here  introduced.    (Mant&ucon,  Ant.  ExpliauA, 
iii.  133,  pi.  61.) 

3.  The  handle  of  a  ploogh  (Or.  Ponl.   i.  8, 
57),   of   which    the    ntual    name    was   fiiva. 
[AfUTRUM,  p.  160  a.] 
3.  A  bier  or  coffin.    [FuniTS.]  [W.  S.] 

CAPUT  (from  the  senae  of  "  head,"  literal  or 
metaphorical,  inclndiDg  under  the  latter  the 
meaning  of  "aonrce,"  "beginning")  comes  to 
aignify  :  (I)  A  aingle  penon  or  thmg  aa  distinct 
from  an  aggregaU  (/tut.  iii.  16,  6  ;  Dig.  6, 1, 1, 3). 
Hence  perhape  ila  use  to  express  a  "  chapter  "  of 
a  law  (Dig.  9,  3,  3,  pr.)  and  a  territorial  nnit 
for  the  pnrpose  of  land  taxation  under  the  later 
empire  (Cod.  10,  2).  (2)  A  homaa  bung 
(Caes.  Bull.  OM.  ir.  15) :  e.g.  as  a  lubject  of 
tbe  poll-tax  (Dig.  50,  4,  18,  8 :  cC  Livy,  iiL 
34, 1.  47) :  and  in  this  sense  even  staves  tnsy  be 
included,  as  id  the  phrase  naralia  actio  caput 
tequitar  (/nit.  ir.  8,  5).  But  there  is  a  tendency 
to  restrict  the  term  tocitiiens  of  some  subataace ; 
thus  the  lowest  century  of  Servioi  Tullins  com- 
prised the  prolelarii  tmd  capHe  centi ;  of  whom 
tbe  latter,  having  little  or  no  property,  were 
barely  rated  aa  ao  many  head  of  citiiens  (OelL 


360 


CAPUT 


CAPUT  EXTOBUM 


xtL  10;  Cic  de  Rep.  ii.  22).  (3)  A  human 
being  regarded  as  capable  of  legal  rij^hts 
(rsperjono,  Dig.  37,  11,  11,  2).  (4)  That 
capacity  or  those  legal  rights  themeelves. 

The  rights  enjoyed  in  the  aggregate  by  any 
free  person  under  the  protection  of  Konian  law 
are  denoted  generally  by  the  terms  caput  or 
status.  The  Romans  themselves  habitually 
regarded  them  as  referable  to  three  momenta  or 
capacities — freedom,  citizenship,  and  membership 
of  a  Roman  familia.  The  free  man,  as  such, 
whether  civis  or  peregrinus^  possessed  some  legal 
rights:  the  civis  possessed  more,  even  in  the 
domain  of  private  law ;  but  there  were  many, 
especially  rights  of  guardianship  and  inheritance, 
which  he  enjoyed  only  as  belonging  to  a  specific 
famiia.  Properly  speaking,  the  slave,  not  being 
free,  nvUwn  habet  caput:  he  has  no  persona 
{Nov,  Theod,  ivii.  2) :  he  is  it,Tp6a'mwos  (Theoph. 
iiL  17,  pr.).  But  a  free  man  always  had  a  caput, 
and  this  he  might  lose :  so  that,  according  as  the 
caput  which  he  lost  was  that  of  freedom,  citizen- 
ship or  famSia,  he  was  said  to  suffer  capitis 
minutio  or  detninutio,  maxima,  media  or  minor, 
or  minima  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  5,  42 ;  Auson.  Idyll. 
zi.  65 ;  Boethiusod  Cic  Top.  u.  4).  It  U  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  loss  of  civitas  involved  loss 
oifamilia,  and  loss  of  libertas  involved  both. 

Capitis  deminutio  maxima  occurred  when  a 
free  man,  whether  mgenuus  or  libertinus,  be- 
came a  slave  ^aius,  i.  160;  Ulp.  Seg,  zi^  ll)r 
as  he  might  (1)  by  being  taken  captive  by  an 
enemy  of  the  Roman  state,  though  he  might 
recover  his  civil  rights  by  returning  to  his 
country.  [Postliminium.]  (2)  By  being  sold 
as  a  slave  by  a  person  thereunto  entitled: 
especially  by  the  state  for  evading  public  bur- 
dens (e.g.  by  not  entering  his  name  in  the 
census),  or  for  attempting  to  escape  military 
service  (Cic  pro  Caec.  34,  §  99 ;  Ulp.  Reg,  zi.  IIX 
Similarly  the  creditors  of  an  insolvent  debtor 
might  sell  him  trans  Tiberim,  into  foreign 
slavery,  under  the  execution  procedure  known 
as  Manus  injectio  (Gell.  zz.  1) ;  and  a  Itbertus 
convicted  of  gross  ingratitude  towards  his  patron 
might  on  the  tatter's  application  be  sold  as  a 
slave  by  the  praetor  (Dig.  25,  3,  6, 1),  and  later 
the  patron  might  resume  his  rights  over  him  as 
dominus  (Cod.  6,  7,  2 :  cf.  Sueton.  Claud,  25 ; 
Tac  Ann.  ziii.  26,  27).  (3)  If  a  free  man  over 
twenty  vears  of  age  collusively  allowed  himself 
to  be  sold  as  a  slave  in  order,  after  proving  his 
freedom,  to  participate  in  the  purchase-money, 
he  forfeited  his  freedom  {Inst.  I.  3,  4 ;  Dig.  40, 
12,  23,  pr.).  (4)  A  free  woman  who  cohabited 
with  a  slave,  after  notice  given  to  her  by  the 
latter's  owner,  became  a  slave  herself  by  a 
senatus  consult  of  Claudius  (dip.  Reg.  zL  11: 
cf.  Tac  Ann.  zu.  23 ;  Suet.  Vesp.  11).  (5)  Con- 
demnation on  a  criminal  charge  to  hard  labour 
in  the  mines  made  the  convi(^  a  serous  poenae 
(Paul.  Sent,  rec,  iiL  6,  29). 

Capitis  demintttio  media  or  minor  occurred 
(1)  when  a  dvis  Romanus  accepted  citizenship 
in  another  state  (e.g,  a  civitas  peregrina  or 
cohnia  Latina%  no  civis  of  which  could  also  be 
a  full  citizen  of  Rome;  and  also  when  a  libertus 
civis  returned  to  his  own  country  with  the 
intention  of  resuming  citizenship  there  (Cic. 
pro  Balbo,  11,  12;  pro  Caec,  33,  34;  cfe  Orat. 
i.  40 ; — Boeth.  ad  Top.  ii.  4).  (2)  As  a  result 
of  condemnation  to  loss  of  citizenship  for  crime. 


Originally  this  was  effected  by  aquae  et  ignis 
interdictio  (Livy,  zzv.  4),  but  under  the  empire 
it  took  the  form  of  deportatio  in  insulam  or 
banishment  (Cic  pro  Caec  33,  34;  Dio  Csss. 
Iv.  20,  Ivi.  27;  Gains,  i.  161). 

Capitis  deminutio  minima  is  defined  by  Gaios 
(i.  162)  as  a  status  commutatio:  according  to 
raulns  (Dig.  4,  5,  11)  it  occurs  '^cum  &milia 
tantnmmutatur ;  "or,  as  Ul  plan  says  (i?^^.  11, 13X 
when  **  civitate  et  libertate  salva  status  duntaxat 
hominis  mntatur."  Thus  it  signifies  the  learing 
by  the  capite  deminutus  of  his  agnatic  £unily,  and 
it  took  place  (I)  when  a  person  sui  iuris  became 
alieni  iuris  by  adrogation,  legitimation,  or  by 
subjection  to  the  manus  of  a  husband ;  (2)  when 
a  person  already  cUieni  iuris  entered  a  new 
£smily — as  when  a  filius  familias  was  sold  tn 
mancipium  or  given  in  sidoption,  or  when  a 
person  adrogated  or  legitimated  had  children  in 
his  own  pastas  ;  f  3)  when  a  person  alieni 
iuris  became  sui  iuris  hy  emancipation. 

A  different  view  as  to  capitis  deminutio  minima 
is  maintained  by  Savigny  {System,  vol.  ii.),  who 
holds  that  its  essence  lies  in  a  civil  degradation 
analogous  to  that  which  ensued  on  the  two 
higher  kinds  of  deminutio,  so  that  (according  to 
him)  the  only  instances  of  it  are  adrogation  and 
subjection  to  manus  and  manctpitim.  But  this 
is  in  conflict  with  a  great  weight  of  textual 
authority,  and  is  strongly  combated  by  many  of 
Savignjr's  most  eminent  successors. 

Legal  proceedings .  which  aiffected  either 
libertas  or  civitas  are  said  to  be  ** capital:*' 
"Capitalia  0'u<licia)  didmus,  quae  ultimo  sup- 
plicio  adficiunt,  vel  aquae  et  ignis  interdictione, 
vel  deportatione,  vel  metallo:  cetera,  si  qua 
infamiam  irrogant  cum  damno  pecuniario .... 
non  capitalia '^  (/nsi.  iv.  18,  2).  £lsewhere  the 
term  it  rather  confined  to  the  ponishment  of 
death :  aqfnte  puniri^  pUcti^  luerc  (Cod.  48,  19, 
11,  4,  &C).  f  J.  B.  M.] 

CAPUT.    [Fenus.] 

CAPUT  EXTOBUM.  The  Roman  sooth- 
sayers  {hartupices)  pretended  to  a  knowledge  of 
coming  events  from  the  inspection  of  the  entrails 
of  victims  slain  for  that  purpose.  The  part  to 
which  they  especially  directed  their  attention 
was  the  liver,  the  convez  upper  portion  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  called  the  caput  extorum. 
(Plin.  ff,  N.  zi.  §§  189,  190.)  Any  disease  or 
deficiency  in  this  organ  was  considered  an  un- 
favourable omen ;  whereas,  if  hedthy  and  per- 
fect, it  was  believed  to  indicate  good  fortune. 
The  hamspices  divided  it  into  two  parts,— one 
called  familiaris,  the  other  hostiiis:  firom  the 
former,  they  foretold  the  fate  of  friends ;  from 
the  latter,  that  of  enemies.  Thus  we  read  (Liv. 
viii.  9)  that  the  head  of  the  liver  was  mutilated 
by  the  knife  of  the  operator  on  the  **  familiar" 
part  {caput  jednoris  a  familiari  parte  caesum}, 
which  was  always  a  bad  sign.  But  the  word 
<« caput"  here  seems  of  doubtful  application; 
for  it  may  designate  either  the  convez  upper 
part  of  the  liver,  or  one  of  the  upper  promi- 
nences of  the  various  lobes  which  form  its  lower 
and  irregularly  concave  part.  It  is,  however, 
more  obvious  and  natural  to  understand  by  it 
the  upper  part,  which  is  formed  of  two  promi- 
nences, called  the  great  and  small,  or  right  and 
left  lobes.  If  no  caput  was  found,  it  was  a  bad 
sign  (nihil  tristius  accidere potuit) ;  if  well  defined 
or  double,  it  was  a  lucky  omen.    (Cic  de  Div, 


CABABUB 
ii.  13,  13,6  28  r.;  Ut.  iirii.  2«,  in.  2,  ili. 

14.)  ra  W.I 

CABABUB  (<iipa0a,,  KOfiifiur  laajchl]. 
Hod.  Gr.  MOfidfitj  wh«ace  cararxt  and  iU  cogoatu 
in  other  luiguiigei),  «,  coracle  or  boat  made  of 
wicker-vork  and  coTeied  Tith  raw  hidoi.  The 
nronl  ia  late,  not  btfort  Isidore  (Or^.  lii.  1, 26)  ; 
bat  the  thing  ii  deicribed  b;  Cuur  (£.  C.  i.  54) 
t*  empJojHl  b;  him  in  Spain,  from  baTJng  f«en 
it  in  Britain.  It  wu  and  bf  the  Veneti  on  the 
Padua,  u  well  ne  bf  the  Britons  (Lucan,  Phan. 


CABBATINA 


sei 


(/T.  P.  4,  0  tut.,  ed.  Bndaeua  a  Stempel,  and  of 
bis  notes,  pp.  435  ff.)  and  by  Pliny  in  rarioui 
passages,    llie  Latin  term  Pliny  uses  (liL  §  39) 

gosaypium.      The   commoa   kind,    grown   in 

lia,  had  amall  learea  like  a  mulberrv,  buds 

e  a  dog-roie  (lii.  %  25),  and  fruit  like  apples 

I.  §  I«>    The  cotton  plant  among  the  ArabiaDS 

i  in  the  iilaad  of  Tjtoi  in  the  Persian  Golf 

1  a  goard-lllie  fruit  about  the  size  of  qnlncs 

apples,  and  wai  called  cyna  (lii.  §§  38,  39 ;   cf. 

Theophr.  i.  c).     The  fineat  cotton  was  got    in 

Egypt ;  its  fmit  presented  the  appearance  of  niu 

harbata,  and  from  the  fine  sabitsuce  within  the 

husk  the  yam  was  ipun.     The  Egyptian  priesli 

wear   garments   Enade   of  thia  cotton. 

:le  is  called  nifTiujat  in  SchoL  oi 


Ly,.- 


itioned  by  Caecil 


B  Statiu! 


US.  of  ^tmviua  (Polenns,  Swppiem.  ad  Oratt. 
tt  QroiKm.  T.  p.  831).  The  lines  down  the  sides 
ahow  the  seama  where  the  different  skini  are 
sewn   togethc 

pulehi  ' 
idtodbv 

CABACAXXA  was  on  onter  garment  naed 
JD  Gaul,  and  not  unlike  the  Roman  lacema. 
[Lacerka.]  It  was  first  ialrodnced  at  Raioe  by 
the  Emperor  Anrelint  Antoninus  Basaianui,  who 
compelled  the  plebeians  who  came  to  court  to 
wear  it,  and  thence  obtained  the  tnnuune  of 
Carwallo.  (Aurel.  VicL  Epit.  21.)  The  cara- 
calla,  aa  worn  in  Gaal,  waa  a  close-fitting  gar- 
ment with  long  sleeTes,  and  itit  before  aud 
behind  like  a  modern  overcoat  (Strab.  ir.  4,  §  3). 
Id  its  original  shape  it  reached  only  to  the  knee, 
but  the  emperor  lengthened  it  ao  sa  to  reach  the 
ankle.  It  afterwards  becime  common  among 
the  {tomans,  and  garmenta  of  this  kind  were 
called  oaracaliae  Antonitaanae,  to  diatingnish 
tbem  from  the  Gnllic  canicallae.  (Anrel.  Vict,  de 
Catt.  21 ;  Spartisu.  Sn.  21,  Anton.  Car.  9,  with 
Salmauiu'  note.)  In  its  longer  form  it  came  to 
be  wDin  by  the  cleigy,  and  is  retained  almost 
nnaltered  under  the  name  of  cassock  (Kttana, 
ttmtane^  Like  the  lacema,  it  was  furnished 
with  s  cncvllni  or  oowl  for  the  protection  of  the 
head:  hence  Jerome,  ipeaking  of  the  Jewish 
ephod,  calls  it  paitiolvm  nu'roe  pidchritudinis  in 
tradtan  camcailamm  ted  abtgtie  caaiiUa.  (£p. 
«4,adftiWoiim.)  [W.  8.]     [W.  W.) 

CAE3ABCB  {tipxaatt),  "cotton,"  from 
&mak-  karpata,  was  an  Eaatern  product,  ori- 
ginally called  tfta  iwh  iiXcv  (cf.  German  Bauia- 
Bollt^  "anpctior  in  beauty  and  quality  to  the 
wool  of  sheep  "  (Herod,  iii.  108).  Herodottu  also 
mentions  it  in  his  account  of  the  corslet  Amiisi; 
of  Egypt  had  given  the  Lacedaemoniana  (iii.  47) 
It  wna  brought  by  the  Phoenicians  into  Spain 
and  indeed  Pliny  (lii.  10)  ia  of  opininn  that  il 
was  originally  found  near  Tarraco.  The  Greek! 
£rst  got  a  real  knowledge  of  it  from  the  eipe- 
ditioD  of  Aleiander  (Strab.  693,  894 ;  Plin.  H.  If. 
liL  S  88  C>   It  is  deacribed  by  Tbeophraati 


(op.  Nod.  548,  15)  about  II 
'~  be  the  earliest  time  we  henr  of  cotton  at 
me:  for  we  cannot  suppose  the  Veatal  in 
Prop.  r.  3,  54,  to  bare  really  worn  a  cotton 
garment.  Carbssua  was  naed  at  Rome  not  only 
for  articles  of  dress,  but  also  for  teut  cnrtalna 
(Cic.  FwT.  V.  13,  S  SO),  sails  (Verg.  Ata.  iii  357), 
■  ^  in  the  theatre  (Luer.  vi,  109).  There 
great  distinction  maintained  in  ordinary 
language  between  cotton  and  linen  (Catnll.  64, 
227;  Prop.  v.  3,  64:  cf.  also  Becker-GOll, 
CAariklea,  iii.  233  ;  Gallaa,  iii.  289),  and  aalir 
("  Indian  mualin  ")  ia  confused  with  linen  stuffii 
(AuBon.  Epp.  parecbaa.  2,  "  pner  eia  surge  et 
calceos  et  linteam  da  sindonem  ").  'OCirri  is  not 
the  same  as  KcIfnmiToi  in  that  it  does  not  apply 
to  the  same  article,  and  ia  uaed  of  any  fabric 
woven  from  byaana  flai  or  cotton  (Marq.  Prieat. 
473).  In  Malta  there  were  a  great  many  manu- 
factories of  Uiria  (Diodor.  T.  12)  which  were 
called  vestii  rmliUnai>  at  Rome  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  72, 
§  176  ;  74,  §  183).  This  may  Jiave  been  cotton 
bronght  by  the  Phoenician  colonista  (Morera,  ii. 
2,  347 ;  Bliimner,  Otaeri:  Thatigtat,  p.   125), 

r,  as  Yates  (Textrinum,  p.  286)  thinks,  linen. 

ilins  indeed  (xiv.  250)  speaks  of  Md^vs  tttperia 
lanigtrd  Alelite;  but,  in  the  confusion  of  ideas 
that  existed  among  the  STerage  Romans  between 

Raw  cotton  waa  uaed  aa  stnfEng  for  pillowa  and 
bolstera  (riAoi)  at  Tcallea,  Antinoopolia,  and 
Damascus:  see  Ed.  Dioct.  xviii.  46,  ed.  Wadd., 
p.  41,  and  a  secondary  meaning  of  fu^  in  Sansk. 
ia  cotton.  The  Macedonians  with  Alexander  hod 
already  (Strab.  693)  used  it  aa  itn^ng  for 
pillowa  and  padding  farsaddleB(lrTlarafdAAiiiv 
Kol  T^s  ai-jiiaai  aarfii).  On  the  subject  of 
cotton  among  the  ancients,  see  Marquardt,  Bom. 
Frimtl^n,  pp.  470-474.  For  the  botany  of 
cotton,  see  Royle,  Culltire  of  Coiloa  in  India, 
pp.  136  tgq.  [L.  C.  P.J 

GABBA'TINA  (aapjSaTlni)  probably  in 
itrictneas  meana  "  made  of  dried  akin,"  connected 
with  xip^;  but  is  generally  applied  to  shoes 
worn  by  rustics,  with  sole  and  npper  leather  all 
in  one — iypouciKhr  6T6STi)ia  fu/riSipiur  (or 
fiDi^TtX^uir)— Hesych.,  cf.  Phot.  s.  c. ;  Lncian, 
Atea.  p.  246.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  piece  ofun- 
tanned  ox-hide  placed  onder  the  foot  and  lied  Up 
by  aeiaral  thonga,  ao  as  to  cover  the  whole  foot 
and  part  of  the  leg.  The  crepidae  car^tinae, 
"  coarse  ox-hide  shoes,"  of  Catnll.  98,  4,  are  of 
the  same  nature.      Thus  ther 
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Cutallik,   tnm    brocia 
(BriUdiUuH 


An.  IT.  5,  14).    The  lam*  Mrm  vu  applied  to 

tba  covering  put  on  the  feet  of  cimelj    whaD 

thej  sot  nra  from  the  march  (AriitoL  Biit, 

An.  iL   1,   27  =  499  a, 

-  30);  and  alio  to  a  skiD- 

corcrsd   itructurs   uaed 

by    batiegen   (Philo    in 

jfatt.  va.  101). 

[l.  c.  p.] 
CABCEE  Ca«n-- 

Ttipiar),  a  priion. 

1.  Gbgek.     Impruon- 
ment   wu    Midom    aied 
amoDg  the  Greeks  ai  a 
legal  pnnuhmeDl  for  of- 
fences.      Among     the 
Atheniuis,    with   whom 
we  are  chiefly  concerned, 
it   was    practically    un- 
knovn   in   the    tense    of 
confinement  for  a  deSnite 
period    after   conTictioo. 
They    had    neither    the 
'  appliances  in  the  ahape 
of  walls   and    bnn,   uor 
were    thej    willing     to 
incnr  the  eipenie ;   and   they    preferred  either 
banishment    or    the    death    penalty.       Capiul 
punishment  vat  inQicted  without  hecitation  for 
eomparatiTcly  trifling  offences,   hut   by    more 
humane  methods  than  thote  of  modern  Europe 
Dntil  quite  recent  times. 

Imprlsonmeut  before  trial,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  common  enough,  though  bail  was  freely  ac- 
cepted in  cases  other  than  capital ;  the  terror  of 
exile  was  in  general  thonght  sullicient  to  keep 
a  nan  to  hit  hail  (Demosth.  c.  TinuKr.  p.  739, 
§  125 ;  p.  741,  $  131 ;  ENOre).  The  farmers  of 
the  taxes  and  lesiees  of  other  revenues  (rikinu, 
luvOviiuni),  ai  well  ns  their  sureties  (of  t-ryir- 
^>i<t«t>,  wen  liable  to  imprisonment  if  the  duties 
were  not  paid  by  a  specilifd  time  ;  and  in  cases 
where  default  was  to  be  feared,  they  might  even 
be  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  senate  or 
law-conrtB  (Demosth.  /.  c.  ]i.  713,  gg  40,  41 ; 
BouL^  p.  312  b).  This,  as  Demosthenes  insbli 
tbroaghout  the  speech  in  question,  was  the  great 
safeguard  to  insure  legulsrity  of  payment. 
Again,  persons  vrho  had  been  mulcted  in  jwnallies 
might  be  couliued  till  they  paid  them,  not  only 
in  criminal  cases  (Lei  ap.  Demosth.  c.  Mid. 
p.  539,  g  47),  but  in  some  civil  actions  for 
damages  as  well,  especially  when  the  irmSt\ia 
had  been  incurred  (Demosth.  c,  Zacr,  p.  939, 
g  46 ;  c.  Dioiysod.  p.  1204,  g  4 ;  EpobeUa). 
Cert^n  of  the  Srifuii  also,  if  they  exercised  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  were  subject  to  the  same 
consequences  (Demosth.  c.  r.mocr.  p.  7:i2,  g  103), 
We  read,  moreover,  of  Btirfiii  as  a  public  stigma 
put  upon  disgraceful  oSences,  such  as  theft ;  hut 
this  was  a  TpovTi/aifia  or  additional  penalty,  the 
infliction  of  which  wsa  at  the  option  of  the 
court ;  and  the  St/r/iii  itself  was  not  so  much  an 
imprisonment  ai  a  public  eiposnre  in  the  irola- 
jtdictnr  or  stocks,  for  live  days  and  nights — called 
also  if  JiX^  taiaBai  (Demosth.  op.  cit.,  p.  700, 
5  2;  pp.  732-3,  gg  103,  105;  p.  736,  g  114). 
One  more  description  of  imprisoDment  remains 
to  be  noticed,  that  in  the  interval  between  con- 
demnation and  execution.  In  this  last  case, 
owing  to  the  insecurity  of  the  building,  the 
prisoner  was  cbajned,  and  was  under  the  special 
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nutody  of  the  Eleven,  .who  ware  also  leaponsiblv 
for  the  eiecutioD  itself. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  leveral  passages  fiam 
which  we  might  infer  the  existence  at  Athens  ol 
imprisonment  as  a  punishment  by  itself:  e.g. 
PlaL  Apol.  37  C ;  Lam,  ix.  864  E,  BBO  B,  and 
eapecisliy  i.  SOS.  In  this  but  passage  Plato 
proposes  to  have  three  prisons :  one  of  these 
was  to  be  a  iriffonaT^ipior  or  reformatory,  and 
another  a  place  of  punishment  for  the  incorrigible 
— a  sort  of  penal  settlement  away  from  the  city. 
But  such  vague  allusions,  as  Westermann  rightly 
insists  (_ap,  Pauly,  >■  c.  iSiir/tarHipuu'),  prove 
nothing  against  the  perriatent  silence  of  the 
historians  and  orators.  The  speech  of  Andocide* 
against  Alcibiades,  nherc  we  read  (g  4)  J{if 
wAji^iv  Xf'Ifui'rt  Kol  EtVfif  ml  Savdrr,  is  a 
mere  rheturicsl  exercise ;  .ind  the  words  of 
Lysias,  ir  t$  tdr^ufnipl^  SiSiftiroi  iiiBain  (c. 
Agorat.  g  67)  may  easily  refer  to  an  anlried 
prisoner.  "  Of  imprisonment  as  a  punishment 
by  itself,"  SchUmann  argues,  "  we  have  no  cer- 
tain example;"  and  this  remark  in  his  text  it 
supported  by  a  good  note  (And'j.  i.  489,  E.  T.). 
The  opposite  and,  as  it  seems  to  the  present 
writer,  less  probable  opinion  has,  however,  been 
maintained    by   K.  F.  Hermann   iSlaalialterti. 

L139)    and    Call  lamer    (a^    Dareinberg    and 
111.). 

Ihe  prison  at  Athens  is  frequently  tnentionad 
in  the  orators,  both  by  its  usual  name  Jso-fist- 
riipto/  and  Ihe  euphemistic  equivalent  oljni/u. 
But  the  plural  Isv/utnipia  does  not  seem  to 
occur  in  any  Attic  writer,  though  there  are 
passages  (such  as  Demosth.  c.  Androt.  p.  614, 
g  68  ;  c.  nmocr.  p.  764,  gg  208,  20S>  where,  if  a 
plurality  of  prisons  existed  at  Athens,  wa  sbonld 
almost  certainly  find  them  mentioned.  This 
argument  seems  almost  decisive  in  favour  of 
the  opinion  of  Ullrich  {Utber  die  EI/-JtSniur, 
p.  231  f.)  and  J.  H.  Lipsius  (Aft.  Proota, 
p.  73  n.),  that  there  was  only  one.  The 
authority  of  Hetychius  and  the  Etym.  3f.  is 
insufficient  to  prove,  in  the  face  of  probability, 
that  there  was  an  Athenian  prison  called 
Sqiriun':  and  there  is  no  proof  that  the  other 
names  for  prisons  recorded  by  tha  grammarians 
are  to  be  referred  to  Athens,  Among  thcae 
local  name*  was  ianrymer  or  dnLnuor  in  Boeotia, 
jr^fM^ui  in  Cyprus,  nii  at  Corinth  ;  and  among 
tha  lonians  yopyifti,  as  at  Saniat  (Herod.  iiL 
145;  Pollux,  ii.  45);  gi^auni  or  ^aAoluscsi, 
$\4epor,  r^r,  •ri^t,  all  mentioned  bj  Hesychios. 
The  appearance  of  tha  Latin  oorcer  in  tha 
Sicilian  Greek  icipicapor,  and  conversely  of  the 
Greek  Kmrofiiiu  in  .the  Latin  taviianitUf  'u  noticed 
by  Uommsen  as  a  proof  of  the  early  intercSDrsa 
between  the  Romans  and  Sicily  (/f.  H.  i.  167,  . 
E.  T.}.  Some  of  the  above  names  may  be  slang 
or  nicknames,  such  as  are  often  applied  to  prisons 
in  our  own  day:  thus  yopyifa  is  explained  to 
mean  "  a  sewer ;"  Ti^  may  be  connected  with 
Ini,  **a  mousetrsp."  Tha  gate  through  which 
criminals  were  led  to  execution  was  called 
Xapimatr  or  8ipa  x«P^"u>'  (PoIL  viii.  102, 
Snidss,  and  several  times  in  the  Paroamio- 
grapbers);  a  grim  joke  which  can  hardly  hare 
arisen  at  Athens,  where  executions  were  private. 

The  Attic  expression  for  imprisonment  was 
Siiv,  a  word  which  by  no  means  implies  the  use 
of  chains  or  fetters.  The  phriua  in  the  oath  of 
the  gavKmrai  or  senators,  ait)  SVes  'MtpvUm 
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Mhm^  18  explained  by  Demosthenes  (c.  Timocr. 
p.  746y  §  147)  as  a  security  against  arbitrary 
imprisonment  by  the  executive  government 
without  trial.  It  was  in  fact  the  Habeas  Corpus 
of  the  Athenian  constitution.  But  he  is  careful 
to  add  (§  151)  that  no  such  words  occur  in  the 
oath  of  the  Heliastae  or  dicasts ;  the  law-courts 
had  absolute  power  over  men's  live^,  liberties, 
and  fortunes.  We  have  also  the  phrase  6J6€<rfxos 
^vXaic^  (as  in  Thucyd.  iii.  34),  lilce  the  libera 
custodia  of  the  Romans,  signifying  that  a  persou 
was  under  strict  surveillance  and  guard,  though 
not  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  prison. 

2., Rohan.  The  oldest  prison  at  Rome,  tra- 
ditionally the  only  one  in  early  times  (Juv.  Sat, 
iii.  312),  was  called  simply  Career ;  and  is  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Capitol  ine 
hill,  to  the  right  of  the  ascent  from  the  Forum. 
The  name  Mamertin^s,  usually  applied  to  the 
Career,  is  mediaeval  and  not  classical.  It  con- 
sists of  a  larger  oblong  upper  and  a  smaller 
underground  circular  dungeon;  the  latter  is 
that  called  the  Tullianum,  a  name  which  has 
often  been  incorrectly  explained.  As  the  ori- 
ginal erection  of  the  Career  was  attributed  to 
Ancus  Marcius  (Liv.  i.  33),  it  was  conjectured 
by  the  etymologists  that  the  name  Tullianum 
must  have  been  derived  from  Servius  Tullius, 
"evidently  a  double  mistake,  as  the  lower 
chamber  would  certainly  not  have  been  added 
after  the  upper  one."  (Middleton,  p.  80.)  It 
u  now  agreed  that  it  is  from  the  tullii  or  springs 
for  whose  waters  it  formed  a  reservoir;  that 
it  was  built  in  the  first  instance  simply  to  pro- 
tect the  water  supply  of  the  Capitol,  and  was 
only  in  later  times  used  as  a  part  of  the  prison, 
when  a  captive,  as  in  the  well-known  instance 
of  Jugurtha,  was  doomed  to  be  killed  by  cold 
and  starvation  (Festus  and  P.  Diac.  s.  v.  7W/tt, 
pp.  352-3,  Muller ;  Plut.  Mar.  12 ;  Burn,  Rome 
and  the  Campagna,  P*  Bl ;  Caillemer,  ap.  Dnrem- 
berg  and  Saglio).  Thus  Livy  speaks  of  the 
infamous  Pleminius  as  *^  dejectus  in  Tullianum  *' 
(xxix.  22),  which  in  another  passage  is  expressed 
by  the  words  "  in  inferiorem  demissus  carcerem, 
necatusque  "  (xxxiv.  44).  It  was  here,  too,  that 
Lentulus  and  the  other  accomplices  of  Catiline 
were  strangled  by  order  of  the  Triumviri  Capi- 
tales;  and  Sallu»t  describes  it  as  sunk  twelve 
feet  in  the  earth,  strongly  walled,  and  with  a 
roof  vaulted  with  stone  arches  ("  insuper  camera, 
lapideis  fomicibus  vincta,"  Cat,  55).  In  reality, 
as  modem  investigations  have  shown,  the  con- 
struction is  so  old  that  it  points  to  a  time  when 
the  arch  was  not  used  in  Roman  architecture ; 
the  roof  being  of  stone  slabs,  each  overlapping 
the  one  beneath  it,  an  approximation  to  the  true 
arch  found  also  in  the  well-known  treasury  of 
Mycenae  and  other  primitive  buildings.  The 
upper  chamber  is  also  of  very  early  date,  but 
later  than  the  Tullianum ;  and  it  is  not  in  its 
primitive  condition.  A  projecting  string-course 
on  the  outside  records  a  restoration  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  by  the  Consules  Suffecti  for  the  year 

22  A.D. :  C.  VIBICS  C.  p.  RVFINV8  .  M.  OOOCElV[s 

HEBVa]  ooe.  EX  8.  c.  Another  name  for  this 
part  or  the  prison  was  robur^  in  old  Latin  ro6tM, 
thus  explained  by  Festus  (p.  264  M.) :  **  Robus 
in  carcere  dicitur  is  locus,  quo  praecipitatur 
maleficorum  genus,  quod  ante  arcis  robusteis 
includebattir.*'  The  robtir  is  spoken  of  as  a  place 
of  execution  in  several  passages.    *'In  robore 


et  tenebris  exspirare,**  Liv.  xxxviii.  59 ;  "  Robur 
et  saxum  (sc.  Tarpeium)  minitari,*'  Tac  Ann. 
iv.  29.  So  also  we  read  of  '*  Catenas— -et  Italum 
robur,"  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  13,  18.  The  concluding 
words  of  Festus,  **quod  ante  arcis  robusteis 
includebatur,"  must  of  course  be  explained  of 
the  oaken  planks  or  beams  with  which  the 
dungeon  was  formerly  lined  (Rein  ap.  Pauly^ 
s.  V.  Tullianum^  Orell.  ad  Tac.  /.  c.) ;  not  as  by 
Caillemer,  of  wooden  cages  in  which  dangerous 
criminals  were  confined. 

This  prison  was  obviously  too  small  to  con- 
tain any  number  of  prisoners,  and  probably  from 
the  first  was  appropriated  to  those  condemned 
to  death.  The  earliest  mention  of  another  pri- 
son is  in  the  days  of  the  Decemvirate,  D.C.  450. 
Appius  Claudius  is  said  to  have  built  one  for 
political  purposes,  to  overawe  the  champions  of 
plebeian  libertied  ("quod  domicilium  plebis 
Romanae  vocare  sit  solitus,"  ,Liv.  iii.  57).  It 
was  into  this  prison  that  he  was  himself  thrown, 
and  committed  suicide  while  awaiting  his  trial. 
At  a  later  period  we  find  an  additional  prison 
called  Lautumiae  or  stone-quarries  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  original  Career; 
whether  this  was  the  prison  of  Appius,  we  do 
not  know.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  were 
ever  any  quarries  on  this  spot,  which  was  to  the 
north-west  of  the  Forum ;  but  it  may  have  been 
named  after  the  Syracusan  \arofdat  which  were 
thus  used  (Mommsen,  ubi  supra),  Varro  (L,  L, 
V.  151,  Miill.)  identified  the  Lautumiae  with 
the  Tullianum,  and  has  been  followed  by  some 
of  the  moderns ;  but  they  are  distinguished  by 
the  best  writers  on  Roman  topography  (Becker^ 
E^im,  Alterth.  i.  262-268 ;  Bum,  p.  80).  The 
Lautumiae  were  clearly  of  much  greater  extent ; 
a  conflagration  in  the  region  about  the  Forum, 
B.C.  210,  extended  to  them,  but  not,  it  would 
seem,  to  the  Career  or  the  Capitol  (Liv.  xxvi. 
27);  in  B.C.  198  they  were  again  full  of  pri- 
soners and  hostages,  and  were  specially  guarded 
in  a  time  of  conspiracy  (id.  xxxii.  26) ;  a  few 
years  later  no  less  than  forty-three  leading 
Aetolians  {Aetolorum  principeSf  id.  xxxvii.  3)  were 
confined  there. 

With  the  growth  of  the  dty  other  prisons 
became  necessary ;  but  the  words  of  Roman  his- 
torians generally  refer  to  these  alone.  Close  to 
the  Career,  and  between  it  and  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  were  the  Scalae  Gemonlae,  where  the 
bodies  of  criminals  were  exposed  after  execution. 
The  cases  are  mentioned  of  Caepio,  the  consul 
defeated  by  the  Cimbri  (Val.  Max.  vi.  9,  §  13, 
but  cf.  iv.  7,  §  3;  Cic.  pro  Balbo,  11,  §  28); 
Sejanus  (Dio  Cass.  Ivili.  5 ;  Juv.  Sat,  x.  66)  \ 
other  victims  of  Tiberius  (Suet.  Tib.  61 ;  cf.  cc. 
54,  75) ;  Sabinus  (Tac.  Hist,  iii.  74).  Compare 
Bum,  p.  81 ;  Middleton,  Anc,  Home  m  1885, 
p.  78ff.  [R.W.]    [W.  W.] 

CAR'CERES.    rCiRCUS.] 

CARCHE'SIUM  (jcapx^friov),  according  to 
Callixenus  (in  Ath.  474  f),  was  a  kind  of  cup, 
rather  long  (jhlfi.tiKts),  narrower  in  the  middle 
than  at  either  extremity,  and  with  handles 
(tSra)  stretching  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
Asclepiades  (in  Ath.  488  f)  mentions  carchesia 
among  those  vessels  which  have  feet.  It  was  a 
peculiarly  Greek  cup  (Macrob.  Sat,  v.  21  init,\ 
and  generally  of  a  splendid  nature.  Legend 
tells  how  Jupiter  gave  one  to  Alcmena,  and  that 
very  cup,  we  are  informed  (Ath.  /.  c),  used  to 
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poiDtcd  DO  I  to  trei 
Bcb^loD  Diodonu  (ii.  T}i»jt  there 
cAuKi  weighmg  30  taleuM;  and  it  ii  men- 
tinDBl  BmoDf  the  aplendoan  of  ■  royal  court  in 
Alciphr.  Ep.  H.  3.  Wa  nncr  heur  of  it  u  made 
of  clay ;  Int  of  metal  gr  precioni  itane,  e^. 
liold  (Alh.  1S8  t),  and  with  ambootd  work 
(Val.  Flacc  ii.  65S},  tilrer  (Ath.  605  b),  bniu 

Srid,  Xet.  Tii.  246),  urdonfi  <ci*>f.  i'ii/r.> 
■uiii  (Etraria,  i.  p.  cxrii-X  howerer,  and 
Krch  (ffirt.  of  Ancient  Pottery,  p.  380)  (ct 
KraoM,  AngBMogie,  Taf.  It.  Rg.  9  a),  conaider 
the  vaaa  muls  of  early  black  nitre  of  Chinaj,  la 
the  poueuiaD  of  Sig.  Terroii  of  Cetona,  to  be  it 
caccheiiuiD ;     aod    Dcddli    aim    rFnrdi   u   a 


Licedaemon.  I  aboTS  the  Tarda,  which  with  the  tufixuiw  or 


list-clotb  of  the  top "  farmed  an  eleritcd 


CtfdKelom.    (Bird  and  DBmli.] 


carchetiDm  the 
decoratioDi  whi 
illuitration  of  a 


)  from  Chiaii.    Ths  list* 


Cucbailnm.    (DmaU.} 
•r  dMiatiaiu  to  the  templet  in  C.  I.  0.   139, 
140,  141,  150,  ihow  hov  Terf  ninal  it  waa  1o 
dedicate  tilver  earchttia.    The  pauage  quoted 
from  Orid  ia  eTideuce  that  it  wm  lued  for  other 
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place  for  look-out  or  for  tignalling  (cf.  Citnll. 
ID  Nooius,  IT.  2B,  "  Lacjda  cum  fulgent  aummi 
carcbeiia  mali")  or  for  discharging  veaponi 
from  in  warfare  (Atb.  308  c).  (2)  Tliis  top 
aometlmei  reTolved,  and  into  it  wai  fastened  a 
horiiontal  beam,  which  waa  nsed  as  a  crane  for 
loading  and  nnloading  the  ship  (Vitt 


saUOheSchoLon  Find.  ATem.  5,50;  Ndb.k 
Serr.  on  Jm.T.  77;  the  Schol.  on  Lucan  t.  418)! 
For  fuli  particnlars,  lae  NlVia.  [U  C  P.] 

GABDO,  a  hinge.  The  older  and  aimpler 
form  of  binge  was  ■  pivot  working  in  a  socket; 
of  thia  kind  muat  hare  been  the  9aifo\  ofHomer 
(77.  lii.  459)  and  the  orpo^bi  and  irrpi^tyi  of 
the  later  Greeks  (Aristoph.  Thesm.  487).  The 
WDtd  ylyyXviiot  is  applied  to  the  hinge-joints  of 
the  human  body,  and  to  joints  in  artnanr  (see  L 
and  S.,  t.  e.)  \  but  there  is  no  anthority  for  the 
■tatemeat  that  it  was  osed  for  door-bingei.  In 
this  conitmetioa  the  itile  or  niis  of  the  door 
(Lit.  scapa  cardinalit,  Vitmv.  iT.  6,  4)  wis 
fltteJ  with  piTots  at  each  end,  turning  in  a 
socket  eicBTHted  in  the.iill  and  lintel  respee- 
tirely.  Hie  notion  that  the  pivots  were  oJltd 
arpS^rrytt,  the  sockets  irrpo^Tt  (Rich  ;  L.  and 
S.,  ed.  7),  wants  sufficient  proof  i  Urns  Saitua 
Empiricus  (adn.  Math.  i.  M)  writes  t  Kali  rai 
i^liiiTKOB  PiP^tiit  wp»ptit,  where  arpofiit 
is  clearly  %bf  pirot  and  t\fiiirKtt  "the  little 
mortar  "  =  the  aocket. 

The  first  of  the  anneied  woodcuta  iilusCratei 
this  description  of  hinge,     Ths  upper  figure  to 


(•■»■■    ....      , 

nsed  for  wine  (carchena  Bacchi,  Verg.  Qeorg, 
380).  They  are  mentioned  by  Atheniieus  m 
being  nsed  in  the  cottabo*  (667  e).  The  deri' 
Tation  it  uncertain.  Atheoaens  (475  b)  con- 
siders it  to  come  from  the  same  root  as  iiaex<^*"t 
and,  ifso,  it  means  "  rough  "  with  embossed  work 
(cf.  Val.  Flac  I.  c).  Our  last  woodcnt  repre- 
sents the  splendid  curcAcsiiun  known  as  the  "cup 
of  the  Ptolemie*,"  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Denys,  and  now  is  in  the  Bih- 
Hothtque  Nationale  at  Paris.  It  is  of  Oriental 
tardoniri,  with  Bacchanalian  subjects  engraved 
thereon. 


le  cartiumvm  was  applied  to  (1) 


Uie  "ti 
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ancient  remains  of  stone,  marble,  wood,  and 
bronze.  Theophrastns  specifies  the  hard  woods 
which  were  preferred  for  making  the  pivots 
(fRsf .  Plant,  T.  5,  4  ff.) ;  but  they  were  more 
frequently  of  metal.  The  second  top  figure 
represents  a  bronze  hinge  in  the  Egyptian  col- 
lection of  the  British  Museum :  its  pivot  (6)  is 
exactly  cylindrical.  The  lower  figure  shows  the 
ground-plan  of  a  pair  of  folding-doors.  The 
pivots  move  in  holes  fitted  to  receive  them,  each 
of  which  is  an  angle  behind  the  antepagmentum 
or  door-jamb  (marmoreo  aeratus  stridens  in 
limine  canto,  Verg.  CiWs,  222).  In  Eurip.  Phoen. 
114  ffi$o\a  x<>^^<^ft  ^^^^  ^^^^^  explained 
as  hinges,  but  are  more  probably  bolts  or  bars. 

The  Romans  (and  perhaps  the  Greeks,  though 
this  is  less  certain)  also  used  hinges  exactly  like 
those  now  in  common  use.  Four  Roman  hinges 
of  bronze,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  are 
here  shown. 
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Binges :  modem  type.    (British  Moseum.) 

The  form  of  the  door  above  delineated  makes 
it  manifest  why  the  principal  line  laid  down  in 
surveying  land  was  called  *'  cardo  "  (Festus,  s.  v. 
Decumanus  ;  Isid.  Orig,  xv.  14)  [AORIMETATIO] ; 
and  it  further  explains  the  application  of  the 
same  term  to  the  North  Pole,  tne  supposed  pivot 
on  which  the  heavens  revolved.  (Varr.  de  JR. 
i?.  L  2 ;  Ovid,  Ex  Ponto,  ii.  10,  45.)  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  universe  was  conceived 
to  turn  upon  another  pivot,  corresponding  to 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  door  (Cic  N.  D, 
it  41,  §  105 ;  Vitruv.  vi.  1,  ix.  1) ;  and  the 
conception  of  these  two  principal  points  in 
geography  and  astronomy  led  to  the  application 
of  the  same  term  to  the  East  and  West  also. 
(Lucan.  v.  71.)  Hence  our  "  four  points  of  the 
compass  "  are  called  by  ancient  writers  quattuor 
cardines  orbis  terrarum,  and  the  four  principal 
winds,  N.  S.  K  and  W.,  are  the  cardinales  venti. 
(SeTT.  ad  Aen,  I  S5,)  [J.  Y.]    [W.  W.] 

CABI'NA.    [Navis.] 

CABISTIA  or  Charistia,  a  Roman  domes- 
tic feast,  celebrated  on  viii.  Kal.  Mart.  (Feb.  22). 
Following  the  Dies  parbntales  (Feb:  13-21) 
and  Fe^uja  (Feb.  21),  days  sacred  to  the 
dead  (Ov.  Fast.  ii.  533  ff. ;  Mommsen-Marquardt, 
vi.  (iii.),  283  note  6,  298),  this  festival  was  a 
day  of  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving  for  the  sur- 
vivors. None  but  relations  and  members  of  the 
same  family  were  invited,  and  the  opportunity 
was  taken  to  reconcile  any  quarrel  or  disagree- 
ment that  might  have  arisen  among  them  (Val. 
Max.  ii.  1,  §  8).  The  derivation  is  from  x^^' 
(ofuuy  to  grant  a  favour  or  pardon ;  but  caristia 
is  the  approved  spelling,  and  Ovid  seems  to  have 
connected  the  word  with  cants.  (Ov.  Fast.  ii. 
617  ff. ;  Mart.  ix.  54,  55  ;  Tertull.  de  Idolol.  10 ; 


Orell.  Jnscr.  2417 ;  Kalend.  Rust. ;  Mommsen- 
Marquardt,  vi.  (iii.)  125;  Paley  on  Ov.  and 
Mart. //.cc.)  [R.  W.]    [W.  W.] 

GABMENTAlilA,  an  old  Roman  festival 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  nymphs  called  Car- 
menta  or  Carmentis,  for  an  account  of  whom  see 
Diet,  of  Biog.  i.  ▼.  Camenae.  This  festival  was 
celebrated  annually  on  the  1 1th  and  the  15th 
of  January:  the  sacrifice  was  offered  by  the 
fiamen  Carmentalis  (Cic.  Brut.  14,  56)  and  the 
Pontifices,  in  the  fanum  Carmentis,  near  the 
Porta  Carmentalis,  at  the  south-west  of  the 
Capitol.  One  Carmentis  was  known  as  Porrina 
(Ov.  Fast.  i.  633)  or  Prorsa  (Cell.  xvi.  16)  or 
Antevorta  (Macrob.  i.  7,  20),  the  other  as  Post- 
vorta  (Serv.  on  Verg.  Aen.  viii.  339).  They  were 
regarded  as  goddesses  foretelling  the  fortunes  of 
newly-born  children ;  and  hence  the  festival  was 
chiefly  observed  by  married  women.  Nothing 
in  any  way  connected  with  death  was  allowed  it> 
be  used  in  the  worship,  not  even  leather.  The 
second  day  of  the  festival  was  given  up  es- 
pecially to  rites  bearing  upon  childbirth.  The 
explanation  given  by  Livy  (v.  25)  of  the  addition 
of  this  day  is  manifestly  due  only  to  a  false  ety- 
mology. [A.  S.  W.J 

CARNA'RIUM.  1.  A  larder  (Plant.  Cure. 
ii.  3,  45 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  §  57) ;  used  also  for 
sheltering  plants  in  the  winter  (Plin.  ff.  N.  xviii. 
§  227).  2.  In  the  more  modest  dwellings  a  bar 
or  beam,  furnished  with  meat-hooks  or  pegs, 
hung  against  the  wall  and  served  the  same 
ptirpose  (Plant.  Capt.  iv.  4,  6).  A  camarium  of 
this  sort  is  figured  under  Caupona.  A  fork 
(furcd)  was  used  in  taking  down  and  replacing 
joints  of  meat  (Pctron.  135, 4;  136, 1).  [W.  W.] 
GARKEIA  (jcapytta)^  a  great  national  fes- 
tival, celebrated  by  the  Spartans  in  honour  of 
Apollo  Cameios,  which,  according  to  Sosibius 
(ap.  Athen.  xiv.  p.  635),  was  instituted  Oiymp. 
xxvi.;  although  Apollo,  under  the  name  of 
Cameios,  was  worshipped  in  various  places  of 
Peloponnesus,  particularly  at  Amyclae,  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  even  before  the  Dorian 
migration.  (MiiUer,  Lor.  i.  3,  §  8,  and  ii.  8, 
§  15.)  Wachsmuth  (Hellen.  Alterthumsk.  ii. 
p.  582,  2nd  ed.),  referring  to  the  above  passage 
of  Athenaeus,  thinks  that  the  Cameia  had  long 
before  been  celebrated;  and  that  when,  in 
Olymp.  xxvi.,  Terpander  gained  the  victory, 
musical  contests  were  only  added  to  the  martial 
solemnities  of  the  festival.  But  the  words  of 
Athenaeus,  who  is  the  only  authority  to  which 
Wachsmuth  refers,  do  not  allow  of  such  an 
interpretation,  for  no  distinction  is  there  made 
between  earlier  and  later  solemnities  of  the 
festival,  and  Athenaeus  simply  says,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Cameia  took  place  Olymp.  xxvi. 
('Ey^vero  Sh  ^  Biais  rSav  KapytUtv  kot^  r^y 
cJCTTyv  KoX  thcoar^v  'OXvfixtdZOf  &s  lZ(aa($i6s 
<l>ri<rtVf  iy  rf  vtpl  'xp6v<av.)  The  festival  began 
on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  of  Kameios= 
Metageitnion  of  the  Athenians,  and  lasted  for 
nine  davs.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  141 ;  Eustath.  ad  U. 
xxiv.  sub  fin. ;  Pint.  Symp.  viii.  1.)  It  was,  as 
far  as  we  know,  a  warlike  festival,  similar  to 
the  Attic  BoSdromia,  and  was  celebrated  by  all 
the  Dorians.  During  the  time  of  its  celebration 
nine  tents  were  pitched  near  the  dty,  in  each  of 
which  nine  men  lived  in  the  manner  of  a 
military  camp,  obeying  in  everything  the 
commands  of  a  herald.    M^er  also  supposes 
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UmI  ■  boat  «u  carrird  round,  ■Dd  apon  it  ■ 
(tataa  of  the  Cuneian  Apollo  ('AMiXXmr 
OTtfifUtrlot),  both  idornsd  nith  luitntorjr  gir- 
ludi,  all^  tlmiKor  m;ifiaTia?a*,  ia  illmioD 
to  tha  nuHge  of  the  Doriaai  from  Naaputiu 
into  PelepoDD«ai.  (DaiaKSf  i.  3.  %  9,  note  a.) 
Tka  print  conductiog  the  Hcrifices  at  the 
Cameia  iraa  called  'Ayifr^i,  whence  the  fes- 
tival wai  Hunetimei  dtii)(iiiteil  b;  the  name 
'KywrifM  or  'Ay7iT6piiov  (Heiych.  I.  t.  'A>iJTi- 
ptior);  and  from  each  of  the  tSpartan  tnbe*  live 
unmarried  men  (KafWtaTBi)  were  chosen  i>  hii 
iiiiniitert,  vhoae  uSce  lasted  four  yran,  during 
which  period  they  were  not  allowed  to  marrj-. 
<Ueaych- 1.  e.  Kapytarai.)  Some  of  them  bore 
the  name  of  3Ta^ii\tSpiiiiii.  (Hesych.  s.  v.; 
compare  Bekker,  Ansd.  p.  205.)  Terpaoder 
was  the  £nt  who  gained  the  priie  in  the 
maiical  conteata  of  the  Caroeia,  and  the  mniiciana 
of  Ml  school  were  long  diatinguiahed  com- 
petiton  for  the  prize  at  thie  fnliial  (Miiiler, 
JJor.  i*.  6,  §  3),  nnd  tho  lait  of  thii  Khool  who 
engnged  in  the  conteat  waa  Perikleidai  (Pint. 
deMiu.6).  WhenwereadinHerodotnaCTi.loe, 
vii.  20S)  and  Thacjdides  (v.  54,  and  in  other 
places)  that  the  Spartans  during  the  celebration 
of  thii  faitiTat  were  not  allowed  to  take  the 
field  againat  an  enem;,  we  must  remember  that 
thia  reitrictioD  wat  not  pacutiar  to  the  Cameia, 
bat  common  to  all  the  great  fastlTals  of  the 
Greeka :  tracfls  of  it  are  fonnd  CTen  in  Homer 
(_0d.  Hi.  2&e,  tc.> 

Carneia  were  also  celebrated  at  Crrene  (Calli- 
mach.  Hynm.  m  ApoU.  73  ttg.^,  in  Thera  (Calli- 
mach.  I.  c;  Pindar,  Pylh.  t.  99  aeg.),  in  Ovtbion, 
Menene,  Sicyon,  and  Sfbaris  (Pans.  iii.  21,  §  T, 
and  2*,  55 ;  iv.  33,  g  5 ;  ii.  10,  §  2 ;  Theoor.  v. 
83 ;  compare  Miiller'a  Orchom.  p.  327  ;  Welcker, 
Grieoh.  OstttrUkn,  i.  p.  46B,  to:.).  [L  S.] 

CARN'IFEX,  the  public  eiecutionec  at 
Rome,  who  put  slavei  and  foreignen  to  death 
(Plant.  Bacch.  ir.  4,  37  ;  Capt.  t.  i,  22),  but  no 
citiieos  eicept  in  the  case  of  those  convicted  of 
periutUio,  and  occasion;ill7  under  the  empire.  It 
wai  also  hia  busineis  to  adminiater  the  torture. 
Ha  waa  uanally  a  public  ilava,  and  hii  oHicc 
was  eonaidered  lo  diigraceful  that  he  waa  not 
allowed  to  reside  within  the  city  (Cic.  pro  Rob. 
Perd.  5,  15),  but  he  lived  without  the  PorU 
EsquiUna  (Plant.  Pieud.  i.  3,  BB;  cf.  Kitsch), 
OpuK.  ii.  383),  near  the  place  destined  far  the 
punishment  of  slaves  (Plant.  Cot.  ii.  6,  2;  Tac. 
Ann.  IT.  60;  Hot.  Epod.  v.  99X  called  Srster- 
tium  or  Sesaoriom  under  the  emperon  (Pint, 
GaBt.  28). 

It  is  thought  by  aome  writera,  from  a  passage 
in  Plautus  (Awf.  iii.  6, 19),  that  the  camifei  - 
anciently  keeper  of  the  prison  under  the  trint 
capltales  ;  hut  there  does  not  appear  enlficient 
autboritj  fgr  this  opinion.  (Lipslus,  Excwi. 
ad  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  32.)  [W.  S.J     [A.  S.  W.] 

CABPESTUM  (ifV<-To»,  Dlo  Caaeius) 
was  a  Ino-wheeled  carriage  with  an  arched 
covering  [Cakaha].  The  use  of  it  ii.  mentioned 
in  very  early  times  at  Rome,  but  only  by  privi- 
leged penons,  at  least  within  the  waili.  The 
cumu  arcuatta  aasigned  by  Numa  to  the  Fle- 
mines  (Liv.  i.  21)  is  no  donbt  the  same  ai  the 
carpenlum  nhich  waa  the  travelling  carriage  of 
tha  elder  Tarquin  while  still  a  private  person 
<id.  34).  and  in  which  Tutlia  drove  through 
tha  atreets  (id.  48).     In  its  original  lonn  it 
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The  nse  of  caTrragei  in  the  city  was  entirely 
forbidden  during  the  whole  of  the  republic  and 
for  the  first  two  ceuturiea  of  the  empire 
(Uarqnardt,  vii.  TOS ;  FriedUnder,  Slleag.  i.> 
60  S.j.  The  permission  granted  to  L.  UeUUns, 
the  Fontifei  Maiimns,  who  lost  hi*  sight  D.C. 
241,  while  rescuing  the  Palladinm  from  the 
conflagration  of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  as  absolutely  Dnique  ,("tribuit 
ei  populas  Romanns,  quod  nulli  alii  ab  coudito 

retur  ad  curiam.  Uagnam  et  aublime,  sed  pro 
oculia  datum,"  H.  If.  vii.  S  14t).  It  uas, 
therefore,  a  considerable  privilege  when  Reman 
ladies  (matronae),  as  a  reword  for  their  patri- 
otic generosity  at  the  time  of  the  fill  of  Veii, 
were  allowed  to  drive  in  the  pilentum  (or  four- 
wheeled  carriage)  nt  the  games  and  pnblic 
festivals,  and  in  the  carpentum  on  all  occasiou 
(Jealo  profcttoqac.  Uv.  v.  25  ;  cf.  l=id.  Orig.  a. 
12).  This  privilege  aeema  to  have  been  abridged 
by  the  Lei  Oppia  of  B.C.  215  [SuitnuABlAE 
Leoeb]  ;  and  though  that  law  was  repealed 
twcntv  years  afterwards,  the  prohibition 
remained  in  fall  force.  It  applied  to  all 
Italian  towns,  and  was  no  doubt  occasioned  by 
the  narrowness  of  ancient  streets;  but  it  was 
otten  disregarded  and  had  to  be  re-enacted 
from  time  to  time.  The  Lei  Julia  Municiislis, 
D.C,  ii,  forbad  the  use  even  of  carta  and  wag- 
gons within  the  walls  and  for  a  mile  beyond 
them,  eicept  at  night  (C  /.  L.  i.  206).  The 
pririlages  of  the  Vestals,  rex  sacranun,  and 
fiamirua  are  apcclally  reserved  under  this  law: 
and  those  employed  in  the  comtruction  or 
demolition  of  buildings  by  public  contract  are 
excepted  ander  certain  restrictions  {ccrteiihimi- 
Tubus,  ccrteiM  ds  cauaris,  ib.).  In  other  towns 
the  law  was  found  leas  easy  to  eoforce,  as  we 
■ee  by  repeated  imperial  ^icts  {Suet.  Clavd. 
25;  Spart.  Adr.  22;  Capitolin.  M.  Ani.  Phil. 
23).  Even  empresses  like  Hessalina  and  Agrip- 
plna  the  mother  of  Nero  only  Qs»l  the  carpentum 
in  the  city  by  special  vote  of  the  senate  (Dio 
Cass.  li.  22,  23 ;  Tac  Ann.  liL  42).  In  the 
reign  of  Septimina  Severus  the  use  of  state 
carriages  was  conceded  to  high  ollicials,  such 
OS  the  pra^eq(iisproa(orio,  provincial  governors 
and  their  legati.  Alexander  Severus  extended 
the  priTilege  to 

all  senatore.   It  

was  only  in  the 


otury 


that  nil  ri 
tions  on  driving 

were  removed. 
In  the  connlry 
it    had    always 

The    carpen- 
tum   of    later 


riage,  used  for  travelling  purposea  and  alio  for 
slate  occasions  (Juv.  viii.  147  ;  ii.  132).  We  read 
of  silken  curtains  (or  cushions  T),  lerha  axrpatta 


CABPOU  DIKE 

(Propert.  T.  8,  23).  It  mi  wmmonly  dnno 
by  a  pair  of  mula  (carfwnfuin  malart,  Lamprid. 
H^iag.  4) ;  more  nrel;  bj  oud  or  horsw,  and 
sometima  b;  four  horm  u  ■  quadrif*.  Th« 
form  ef  Ibis  carriaga  ia  Men  oa  tha  preceding 
idrUL  WbeD  Caligula  instituted  gamet  and 
other  »lemnitie>  in  hononr  of  hit  deceand  mother 
the  elder  Agrippiaa,  her  cirpeatum  nent  in 
the  proeosion  (Suet.  Cal.  IE) ;  and  medali,  itill 
eitaat,  cominemorated  the  event.  AgTip|)ina*> 
carriage,  aa  represented  above,  show*  painting 
OT  earring  on  the  panel),  and  the  head  is  sup- 
ported bj  Carjatidei  at  the  Tour  corDere. 

The  earriags  repreiented  in  the  folloiring  cnt 
if  probably  aUo  a  carpvntuin.  It  ii  from  an 
alto-riliero  which  once  aiiomed  a  laicoph^ua, 
and  ii  now  in  the  British  Uoseum.  Initoad  of 
the  arch«d  anaara  of  the  last  eiample,  it  hat 
a  doping  roof  of   low  pitch,  and  ia  drawn  by 
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(From  1  relief  Id  tba  Bhttab  HnwKun.) 

fottr  horse*.  Like  the  forraer,  it  ii  undoubtedly 
a  funeral  car.  Mercury,  in  hia  character  of 
^nrxofof"^^  T  conductor  of  souls,  appean  In 
the  iTODt,  and  Castor  and  Pollux  with  their 
boraes  on  the  side  panel. 

Carpenta,  or  covered  carts,  were  much  used  by 
the  Britons,  the  Gauls,  tha  ambri,  the  Allo- 
brogea,  and  other  norlbern  nations  (Floras,  i. 
18  ;  m.  2,  3,  and  10>  These,  together  with  the 
carta  of  the  more  common  form,  including 
baggage-waggons,  appear  to  have  been  com- 
pKBended  under  the  term  corrus  or  carrum, 
which  B  tha  Celtic  name  with  a  Latin  tami- 
natian.  The  Gauls  and  Helretii  took  a  great 
multitude  of  them  on  theirmilitiiy  eipeditions; 
ftod,  when  the;  were  encamped,  arranged  them 
in  cloae  order,  so  as  to  form  lines  of  circum- 
nllation  (Cuea.  B.  0.  i.  24,  26). 

[J.  y.]    [W.  W.] 

CABPOU  DIKE'  («vmiC  Sim),  a  dTil 
action  under  the  juiiadiction  ofthe  theamotbetBe, 
might  be  instituted  against  a  farmer  for  debnlt 
in  payment  of  rent  (Meier,  Att.  Proo.  p.  531). 
It  was  also  adopted  to  enforce  a  judicial  award 
when  the  anauccessful  litigant  refused  to  sur- 
render the  laud  to  hia  opponent  (Hudtwnlckar, 
p.  144 ;  Meier,  AU.  Proc.  p.  750),  and  might  be 
vaed  to  determine  the  right  to  land  (Harpocrat. 
a.  v.,  and  'oiiriai  Sini),  as  the  judgment  would 
determine  whether  the  pUintiff  could  claim  runt 
of  the  defendant,  [J.  S.  M,]    [W,  W.] 

CABRA'GO,  a  kind  of  fortiUcation,  con- 
sisting of  a  great  number  of  waggoni  placed 
round  an  army.  It  was  emplDjed  by  barba- 
rona  natiMW,  as,  for  instance,  the  Scythians  (Tre- 
tall.  PolL  Oaliim.  IS),  OaoU  [CaKPBKTiTii;^  "^ 


Goths  (Amm.   Hare   mi.  7,  S   7}-    Compare 

Veget.  iii.  10. 

Carrago  also  signifies  sometimes  the  bsggage 
of  an  army.  (TrebeU.  PolL  Chud.  8;  Vopiaa 
Attrclia^n.)  [W.  S.] 

CABBU'CA,  a  carriage  osed  in  imperial 
times,  and  first  mentioned  by  Pliuy  (^H.N.  ixiiJL 
i  140).  Like  the  reda  [Reda],  it  was  a  travel- 
ling carriage  on  four  wheels,  whence  Martial  in 
one  place  (iiL  47)  nses  the  words  as  synonymons. 
Nero  is  said  to  have  travelled  with  SOO  (Lam- 
pHd.  Htliag.  31)  or  even  1000  carrucse  (Suet. 
Xtr.  30).  These  cariiages  were  sometimes  used 
in  Rome  by  persons  of  J^tinction,  like  the  car- 
penta [Cahpentum],  in  which  case  they  appear 
to  hsve  been  covered  with  plates  of  bronse, 
silver,  and  even  gold,  which  were  aometimea' 
ornamented  with  embossed  work  (Plin.  /.  c). 
Uartial  (iii.  72)  speaks  of  an  aurea  Bormoa 
which  cost  the  laloa  of  a  farm  ;  and  Aleiander 
Severus  allowed  lenatora  at  Rome  to  use  carmcae 
and  redae  plated  with  silver  (Lamprid.  Altx.  Sec. 
43).  Those  are  the  carrueae  argentaiae,  the  use 
of  which  within  Koma  ipre.id  in  the  course  of 
the  third  century  from  the  high  officials,  to 
whom  they  wore  at  firat  limited,  to  private 
persona  (Vopisc  Aweliaii.  46  ;  Amm.  Marc.  xiv. 
6;  Cod.  Theod.  xiv.  12,  1;  Cod.  Just.  li.  19). 
We  have  no  representations  of  carriages  in 
ancient  works  of  art  which  can  be  safely  said  to 
be  carmcae;  but  we  have  several  representa- 
tions of  carrii^ea  ornamented  with  plates  of 
metal.  (See  InghinunI,  Jfonum.  Etnuch.  iii.  18, 
23;  Uillingen,  Oned.  Mm.  ii.  14.)  Carmcae 
were  also  used  for  carrying  women,  and  were 
then,  a*  well  perhaps  as  in  other  cases,  drawn 
by  mulea  (Dig.  34,  tit.  2,  b.  13  ;  in  a.  U  a  earruco 
domaioria  is  mentioned);  whence  Ulpian  (Dig. 
21,  tit.  I,  a.  38,  S  8)  speaks  of  mjiw  carrv- 
cariae,  [W.  6.]    \yi.yi.-] 

CARRU8.      rCARPESTUM.] 

CABTIB'ULUM,  a  particular  kind  of  Uble 
described  by  Varro  (X.  L.  v.  125)  as  frequently 
seen  in  the  atrium  of  Roman  houses  daring  his 
boyhood  (about  B.C.  100).  Both  the  name  and 
the  thing  were  apparently  becoming  obsolete  in 
his  time.  lb  was  an  oblong  slab  of  marble  snp- 
ported  on  a  single  bracket  or  console  (una 
co/uDiei/a);  it  stood  near  the  implnvinm,  and 
bronze  vessels  were  placed   upon  it.    Such  a 


(Prom  PtmpeU.) 

table  has  been  discovered  in  more  than  one 
house  at  Pompeii,  with  a  fountain  behind  it 
shaped  like  a  eippua  or  square  pillar,  and  flowing 
into  the  impluvium.  It  has  been  ingeniously 
conjectured  that  this  was  a  survival,  in  the  more 
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tlaborsle  Romui  house  of  Imter  tim»,  of  the 
primiiire  arrangement  of  tfae  atrium,  u  at  oncii 
kitchen  md  living-rocm;  the  cippus,  now 
turned  into  a  fountain,  Ijeing  the  ancient  /ocuj 
oT  domestic  altar  (Snglio,  >.  r,).  The  onxa  mia 
on  the  cartibulam  will  then  be,  not  omsmentnl 
broozea  as  aome  hare  thought,  but  ordinary 
cooking  veuela  [Aenum,  Caccabus].  The  en- 
graring  lepresetiti  a  marble  table  of  the  kiad, 
from  the  houie  of  thsKereidiat  Pompeii  (Rich); 
beaeath  it  ii  a  drain  or  link,  no  donbt  commani- 
cating  vith  the  impluTiam.  Another,  figured 
by  Saglio,  eorreeponda  leu  cloiely  to  Varro'ji 
description,  baring  two  brackets,  [W.  W.] 

CABYATIDES  is  the  name  commonly  given 
to  female  Rgorei  used  in  place -of  columns  as  the 
■upporta  of  an  eotablatare.  This  naa  not  the 
onlf  or  erea  the  usual  meaning  of  the  vord  ia 
ancient  time*.  Thui  the  Carjitidt  made  by 
Callimachai  (Bnmn,  Eiiatiergiich.  i.  251 ; 
Flin.  H.  N.  iixir.  $92,  "SaltanteaLacaenae"),  by 
Praxiteles  (Plin.  H.  N,  mri.  §  23).  and  for  the 
Pantheon  by  Diogenei  (Plin.  H.  N.  iiiri.  §  38  ; 
Overbeck,  GtKk.  d.  Or.  PI.  ii.  380)  were  pro- 
bably maidena  eiecuting  the  dance  ia  honour  of 
Artemis  Caryatis,  though  by  a  mieapprehensioD 
those  of  Callimachos  hare  been  by  some  identi- 
fied with  the  figures  supporting  the  portico  of 
the  Pandrosenm  at  Athens  (Rangab^  Eev.  Arch. 
"\.  425),  and  those   of  Diogtnea   with     ' 


figur, 


.   Them 


I  of  the 


Pandroseum  are  called  simplf 

poisry  recordi  {C. /.  <:.  160);  the  word  Caryatis 
in  thii  application  is 
found,  bowerer,  in 
Ljncena  (op.  Athen,  vi. 
241  e),»writerofBbout 
300  B.C.,  and  in  Vitru- 
vius  (i.  1).      The  tni- 


their  inti 
retaliation  on  the  people 
of  Caryac  by  the  Greek*, 
at  the  &atQe  time  as  a 
portico  was  erected  at 
Delphi,  supported  by 
figures  of  Persians. 
Othera  suggest  that 
these  Caryatidea  may  be 
derired  from  maidens, 
perhaps  Canephori,  in 
the  setTicB  of  Artemis 


Itw 


\3  well  ti 


by  the  Greeks  and 
Ilomans  to  male  figurea 
similarly  applied  in 
■rchi  tectn  re  ("  bearers," 
from  "tAiU). 

Several  specimens  of 

Caryatides  and  aintilar 

Caryatid  fMm  the  Puiiro-    fl euros  are  Etill  eitant. 

from  (Errchtbenm)  -■    — 


^t,™.  (Froml-«gus. 


and   also   probably  the 


the 


maiiiens  (one  now  in  the  British  UuKum) 
support  the  portico  of  the  Pandroseum  (Erech- 
thcum)  at  Athens  (408  B.C.).  At  Cambridge 
there  is  part  of  a  colossal  Caryutid  from  Eleusit, 
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probably  dating  from  th«  time  of  Demetrius 
Pbalereus  (317-30T  I1.C.).  In  the  temple  of 
Zeus  at  Agrigentum,  Giants,  as  Atlantes,  Uke 
the  place  of  square  pilasters  within  the  cella. 
This  temple  probably  dates  froia  the  beginDiug 
of  the  5th  century.  In  the  Braccio  Nuovo  of 
the  Vatican  and  in  the  Palaizo  Giustiniani  at 
Rome  are  Caryatids  found  near  the  Pantheon; 
these  are  imitated  from  those  of  tbePandroieom. 
Others  nie  preserved  in  the  Villa  Albani,  in  the 
Glyptothek  at  Munich,  and  elsewhere.  Satyrs 
and  Sileni,  who  had  aerred  as  aupporta  to  enta- 
blatures, hare  been  found  near  the  sceua  of  the 
theatre  of  Dionysus  at  Athens.  At  Pompeii 
was  discovered  a  relief  representing  Caryatids  ; 
but  the  inscription  on  it,  tJ  'E\Ai[Ii  rl  Tfiwauir 
imiSit  KaTorunfiivTtiy  rar  KapoBriy,  it  pro- 
bably forged. 

From  these  examples  we  may  learn  the  cha- 
racteristics of  this  class  of  architectural  figures. 
They  naturally  fall  into  two  divisions,  of  each 
of  which  we  hare  representative  specimens  in 
the  maidens  of  the  Pandroseum  and  the  Giants 
of  Agiigentum  respectively.  The  former  are 
regarded  a*  the  willing  performers  of  an  honour- 
able service,  while  the  latter  are  vanquished 
enemies  compelled  to  a  laborious  task  ;  and 
therefore  in  the  two  cases  we  have  very  diflerent 
treatment.  The  burden  of  the  maidens  of  the 
Pandroseum  ia  lightened  by  the  omission  of  the 
frieie  from  the  entablature,  and  what  they  sup- 
port is  only  a  portico.  An  explanation  of  their 
service  is  suggested  by  their  assimilation  to  the 
Canephori,  or  basket-l>earer8,who  held  au  honour- 
able place  in  the  Paoalhennic  procession.  Too 
sudden  a  tronsiticu  from  the  architrave  to  the 
hctnan  figure  ]s  avoided  by  the  tttpoig  nUsof 
the  hflsket-capilal ;  the  neck  is  EtreriKthejieJ  by 
a  careful  arrangement  of  the  hair.  Their  pod- 
tion  is  one  of  ease  and  firmness,  and  their  weight 

an  appearance  of  elasticity  and  also  of  reserve 
power.  This  supporting  leg  is  also  in  each  case 
that  towards  the  outside  of  the  building,  and 
the  apparent  concentration  of  presann  tbua 
produced  gives  additional  stability  to  the  general 


effect 


Gther 


■mphasi 


lilsrity  of  the  human  figure 
thus  the  swelling  of  the  body  at  the  hips  cor> 
responds  to  an  entasis,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
drapery  in  regular  parallel  folds  recalls  ilutings. 
In  other  respects,  also,  the  drapery  of  these  and 
jtber  Caryatids  calls  iijr  notice  :  we  often  find  a 
bread  mantle  hanging  down  the  back  from  two 
brooches  on  the  shoulders,  a  garment  used  also 
by  Canephon ,  in  the  Caryatid  from  Eleusis 
there  are  also  fastened  to  the  eaOM  two  h«a»^s 
straps  which  cross  on  the  breast,  with  a  ^r 
goneion  at  their  place  of  crossing.  This  wjjftl 
■cheme  recurs  on  some  Canephori  in  the  VHp 
Albani,  In  the  best  examples  of  Cnrratiib  ft) 
arms  hang  freely  at  the  sidts;  but  in  sQlBI 
cases  one  hand  supports  the  basket  on  their 

In  the  second  doss  of  such  figures — the  Giants 
of  Agrigentum,  for  instance,  figured  under  At- 
LkHTBe — the  treatment  is  quite  difierent.  Here 
the  weight  borne  is  emphasised  rather  than 
lightened,  and  do  drapery  conceals  (be  muscular 
strain.  But  ■  slight  archaicism  of  execution, 
especially  in  the  faces,  prevents  this  strain  from 
being  too  painful  to  the  spectator.    These  Giants 
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stand  firmly  on  both  feet,  with  their  backs 
against  the  cella>wall,  and  raise  both  arms  to 
bear  part  of  the  weight  that  rests  on  their  heads. 
Bnt  5ach  figures  as  these  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  architectural  treatment  so  easily  as  draped 
-Caryatids.  Hence  their  characteristics  hardly 
require  so  much  notice.  [E.  A.  G.] 

CASSIS.  [Galea;  Rete.] 
CASTELLUM  AQUAE.  [Aquaeductus.] 
CASTRA-  I.  Greek.— The  naval  camp  of 
the  Greeks  in  Homer,  lying  between  Rhoeteum 
and  Sigeum,  was  very  (urge.  It  had  numerous 
streets  ^hich  crossed  one  another  (//.  x.  66), 
an  agora  which  was  capable  of  holding  all  the 
fighting  forces  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  this  stood 
the  altar  to  Zeus  Panomphaeus  (//.  riii.  249).  The 
games  in  honour  of  Patroclus  appear  to  have 
^>een  held  within  the  camp.  It  had  a  wall,  pro- 
bably of  earth,  with  high  two-leaved  gates  {H. 
xiL  154),  and  at  a  short  distance  a  dug  ditch 
<//.  iz.  67).  The  ditch  was  protected  at  the  top 
by  many  sharp  stakes  (/?.  zii.  59).  At  inter- 
Tals  in  the  walls  were  wooden  towers  (77.  zii. 
36)  and  battlements  (^irdAlf  is),  which  were  pro- 
bably stakes  rammed  into  the  wall,  with  pinna- 
cles of  different  sorts  (Kp6<ra-eu,  ariiXxu  xpo^ 
0X^tSf  H.  zii.  258).  It  was  guarded  by 
watches  ((pv\<uttS)  at  night  (21.  iz.  66),  who 
numbered  700  (//.  iz.  85).  We  hear  of  Ulysses 
and  IKomedes  going  the  rounds  to  see  if  the 
watch  were  awake  (77.  x.  180).  The  habita- 
tions within  the  camp  were  not  tents,  but,  if  we 
may  judge  from  that  of  Achilles,  more  solid 
wooden  structures  {It.  zxiv.  448  foil.).  Of 
course  we  must  remember  that  this  was  a  per- 
^  Oq  the  whole  matter,  see  Buch- 
Ike  Aomerischen  Recdien,  ii.  pt  i.  331-342. 
■adeot  Greeks  of  the  historical  iperiod 
neither  methodical  nor  capable  of  enauring 
iry.  Hence  their  camp-constructions 
quite  oontevptible  compared  with  those 
the  Romans.  They  always  looked  out  for  a 
Ition  with  natural  defences  (cf.  Xen.  Resp. 
12%  so  that  they  ayoided  as  far  as  possible 
tronble  of  fortification,  bnt  at  the  expense 
being  unable  to  arrange  themselves  in  any 
o^r  within  their  encampments ;  for  these 
have  varied  in  position  fmd  size  (Polyb.  yi. 
Again,  Polybius  (zviiL  1,  and  cf'  Liv. 
iiL  5)  contrasts,  nnfiivourably  to  the  Greeks, 
many-branched  and  cumbrous  stakes,  the 
^T  used  for  any  fortification  they  had  to 
ce,  with  the  well-trimmed  stakes  with  few 
:hes  the  Romans  carried  so  easily.  Xeno- 
{f.  c.)  tells  us  that  the  Spartans  generally 
^Smtg  o«Sf  Im  a  cinle,  and  placed  senti- 
IMwr  the  anos  of  the  camp  to  gu^rd  these, 
"  their  enemies,  but  from  their  friends ! 
on  an  adbcent  hcieht  used  to  observe 
ly.  The  ^)artana  frequently  changed 
They  oaed  to  drill  each  morning, 
that  the  commander  by  a  herald  gave  the 
to  sit  down,  which  afforded  a  sort  of  re- 
(i\4rnara)  of  the  troops.  After  this  fol- 
red  the  mid-day  meal  {Jkpurrov)  and  change 
guard;  and  then  amusement  (fitarpifitdy  or 
till  eveninz  ezercise.  Thereafter  the  herald 
re  the  signal  for  the  evening  meal  (Serrroir), 
kjmn  was  sung  to  the  gods  to  whom  the  sacri- 
had  been  favourable,  and  the  soldiers  retired 
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Romah. — ^It  is  well  known  that  Roman 


armies  never  halted  for  a  single  night  without 
forming  a  regular  entrenchment,  termed  castroy 
capable  of  receiving  within  its  limits  the  whole 
body  of  fighting  men,  their  beasts  of  burden,  and 
the  baggage.  So  essential  was  this  operation 
consider^,  that  even  when  preparing  for  an 
immediate  engagement,  or  when  actually  assailed 
by  a  hostile  force,  it  was  never  omitted,  but  a 
portion  of  the  soldiers  were  employed  in  construct- 
ing the  necessary  works,  while  the  remainder 
were  standing  to  their  arms  or  resisting  the 
enemy  (Caes.  B,  0.  viii.  15  j  Liv.  xxviL  12): 
and  so  completely  was  it  recognised  as  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  duties  of  each  march  that  pervenire 
ad  locum  tertiis  .  .  .  qttartis  .  .  .  decimis  castris 
(Liv.  xxvii.  32)  are  the  established  phrases  for 
expressing  the  number  of  days  occupied  in  pass- 
ing from  one  point  to  another.  Whenever  cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  expedient  for  a  force  to 
occupy  the  same  ground  for  any  length  of  time, 
then  the  encampment  was  distinguished  as  castra 
stativcL  (Liv.  xxvii.  12 :  Caes.  B.  0.  viii.  15 ; 
B,  C.  i.  42,  iii.  30.)  We  also  read  of  castra 
navalia  for  protecting  ships  hauled  up  on  land 
(Liv.  xxix.  35;  Caes.  B.  0.  v.  11). 

When  the  protracted  and  distant  wars  in 
which  the  republic  became  engaged,  as  its  sway 
was  gradually  extended  first  over  the  whole  of 
Italy,  and  subsequently  over  Greece,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  legions  to 
return  home  in  winter,  they  usually  retired, 
during  the  months  when  active  military  opera- 
tions were  suspended,  into  some  city  where  they 
could  be  protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
season,  and  where  the  comforts  of  the  men  could 
be  readily  secured ;  or  they  were  dispersed  up 
and  down  in  detachments  among  friendly  vil- 
leges  (in  hibema  concedere ;  exercitum  in  hibema 
dmittere;  exercitxan  per  civitates  in  hibema 
dividere).  It  is  true  that  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies, such  as  a  protracted  blockade,  or  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  constant  watch  upon 
the  movements  of  a  neighbouring  and  vigorous 
foe,  might  compel  a  commander  to  keep  the 
field  for  a  whole  year  or  even  longer;  but  to 
order  an  army,  except  in  case  of  necessity,  to 
winter  under  canvas  (hiemare  sub  pellibua; 
hiemem  sub  tentoriis  exigere)  was  long  regarded 
as  a  severe  punishment,  inflicted  only  in  conse- 
quence of  grievous  misconduct.  (Frontin.  8lrat. 
iv.  1,  §  24.)  As  the  boundaries  of  the  empire 
were  gradually  pushed  forward  into  wild  and 
barbanan  lands,  where  there  were  no  large 
towns  and  no  tribes  on  whose  faith  reliance 
could  be  placed,  such  arrangements  became  im- 
practicable ;  and  armies,  whether  of  invasion  or 
occupation,  were  forced  to  remain  constantly  in 
camps.  They  usually,  however,  occupied  dif- 
ferent eround  in  summer  and  in  winter,  whence 
arose  the  distinction  between  cattra  aestiva  and 
castra  hibema,  both  alike  being  stativa.  Such 
posts  were  frequently,  if  situated  advantage- 
ously, garrisoned  permanently ;  and  the  peaceful 
natives  who  sought  to  enrich  themselves  by 
trading  with  their  conquerors,  settled  for  se- 
curity in  the  immediate  vicinity.  (Caes.  B.  G. 
vi.  37.)  This  was  one  of  the  most  important 
ways  in  which  towns  grew  up.  Merchants, 
both  Roman  and  foreign,  came  and  settled  out- 
side the  fortifications  of  these  camps  (ad  canabas 
legionis  oonsistere,  as  the  phrase  was ;  see  Wil- 
manns,  2409  foll.)^  the  ij)habitants  of  the  ad- 
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joining  country  helped  to  swell  the  nnmben, 
yeterans  both  from  the  legion  quartered  and 
from  other  legions  and  companies  settled  there, 
and  thus  the  canabae  grew  into  a  village,  and 
from  that  oflen  to  towns  and  colonies  of  con- 
siderable size  and  importance.  Lambaetis  in 
Jjumidia  is  a  most  noticeable  example  (see 
C.  I,  L,  viii.  pp.  283-285).  Mayence,  Strasburg, 
and  Vienna  owe  their  existence  to  a  similar 
origin,  as  do  possibly  also  the  towns  in  England 
with  the  termination  "Chester.  See  on  the 
whole  matter  Mommsen,  Die  rdmischen. Lager' 
stSdte^  in  Hermes,  vii.  299-326 ;  and  Mommsen- 
Marquardt,  iv.  19-21.  ■ 

Bat  whether  a  camp  was  temporary  or  per- 
manent, whether  tenanted  in  sammer  or  in 
winter,  the  main  features  of  the  work  were 
always  the  same  for  the  same  epoch.  In 
hibema,  huts  of  turf  or  stone  would  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  open  tents  of  the  aestna  (hence 
aecUficare  hibernal  and  in  stativa  held  for  long 
periods  the  defences  would  present  a  more  sub- 
stantial and  finished  aspect,  but  the  general  out- 
line and  disposition  of  the  parts  were  inTariable : 
a  camp  was  laid  down,  arranged  and  fortified 
according  to  a  fixed  and  well-known  plan,  modi- 
fied only  by  the  numbers  for  whom  it  was 
required  to  provide  accommodation,  but  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  nature  of  the  ground 
or  of  the  fancy  of  the  general,  so  that  each 
battalion,  each  company,  and  each  individual 
had  a  place  assigned  to  which  they  could  at 
once  repairy  without  order,  question,  delay,  or 
confusion.    (Polyb.  vi.  42,  §  10.) 

At  what  period  the  practice  of  throwing  up 
elaborate  field-works  for  the  protection  of  an 
army  engaged  in  active  service  was  first  com* 
menced  by  the  Romans,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine;  but  we  may  safely  conclude  that, 
like  all  other  parts  of  their  military  tactics,  it 
was  matured  by  a  slow  and  gradual  process, 
lavy  and  Dionysius,  indeed,  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  regular  camps  existed  from  the 
most  remote  epoch  to  which  their  annals 
extend ;  but  the  language  of  these  historians  is 
in  general  so  loose  upon  all  matters  of  antiqua- 
rian research,  and  they  are  so  much  in  the  habit 
of  transferring  to  the  earliest  ages  the  usages 
of  their  own  contemporaries,  that  no  safe  infer- 
ence regarding  points  of  this  nature  can  be 
drawn  from  their  words.  Frontinus,  on  the 
other  hand,  declares  that  the  idea  of  a  fortified 
enclosure,  calculated  to  contain  a  whole  army, 
was  first  suggested  to  the  Romans  by  the  camp 
of  Pyrrhus,  which  they  captured  near  Bene- 
ventum  (cf.  Liv.  zxxv.  14);  but  as  the  state- 
ments of  this  author  have  never  been  deemed  to 
possess  much  weight,  and  as  we  are  also  told 
that  Pyrrhus  looked  with  admiration  on  the 
Roman  camp  (Plat.  Pyrrh,  16),  we  cannot  lay 
much  stress  on  his  testimony.  It  is  evident, 
however,  from  the  facts  detailed  in  the  article 
EXERCITDS,  that  a  camp,  such  as  the  earliest 
of  those  of  which  we  possess  any  detailed 
account,  could  not  have  assumed  that  shape 
until  the  tactics  of  the  phalanx  were  superseded 
by  the  manipular  divisions ;  and  it  may  be  held 
as  certnin  that  each  of  the  great  wars  in  which 
the  Commonwealth  was  successiyely  engaged  for 
more  than  a  century-— with  the  Samnit^  with 
Pyrrhus,  with  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  and  with  the 
Carthaginians— must  have  led  to  a  series  of  im- 
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provements.  The  system  was  |>robably  brought 
to  perfection  in  the  campaigns  tgainst  Hannibal, 
and  underwent  no  material  alteration  until  the 
organic  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  army, 
which  took  place  not  long  before  the  downfall  of 
the  constitution,  during  the  civil  broils,  and 
under  the  earlier  emperors,  rendered  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  internal  economy  of  the 
camp  unavoidable.  Hence,  although  it  would 
be  at  once  vain  and  unprofitable  to  attempt  na 
investigation  of  the  various  changes  through 
which  a  Roman  camp  passed  before  it  assumed 
what  may  be  called  its  normal  shape,  it  is  evi- 
dently absolutely  necessary  for  all  who  desire 
to  obtain  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
art  of  war,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
this  important  feature  in  their  system  during 
the  best  days  of  the  republic  and  the  empire. 
And  fortunately  the  records  of  antiquity  enable 
us  to  supply  such  information  with  considerable 
minuteness.  Polybius,  the  friend  and  companion 
of  the  younger  Scipio,  has  transmitted  to  us  a 
description  of  a  Roman  camp,  such  as  he  must 
have  often  seen  with  his  own  eyes;  and  tha 
writer  of  a  treatise  which  is  generally  entitled 
HygifU  gromaUci  liber  de  mumtiambus  castroatmt 
who  flourished  probably  under  Septimlus  Seve« 
rus,  has  left  us  a  technical  memoir  on  the  art  oi 
castrametation  as  practised  in  his  own  day.  To 
these  some  might  feel  inclined  to  add  the  re* 
marks  of  Vegetius,  who  lived  during  the  reign 
of  Valentinian,  but  for  reasons  which  are  stated 
elsewhere  [ExEBCrrus]  it  will  be  more  safe  to 
neglect  him  altogether. 

We  shall  proceed  to  describe  these  two  camps 
in  succession,  it  being  understood  that  the  lead- 
ing statements  with  regard  to  the  first  are  taken 
directly  from  Polybius  (vi.  27-37  and  4lXand 
those  with  regard  to  the  second,  from  Hyginus, 
unless  when  the  contrary  is  distinctly  indicated. 
But  while  we  endeavour  to  explain  clearly  all 
the  parts  of  the  camps  themiielves,  we  musl 
refer  to  the  article  Exebcitus  for  everything 
that  concerns  the  difierent  kinds  of  troops,  their 
divisions,  their  discipline,  and  their  oflScers. 

It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  tb« 
camps  described  in  the  following  pages  were  tbi 
normal  ones — t.e.  the  sum  of  all  the  arrange* 
ments  which  the  Romans  aimed  at  effecting  ( 
though  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  actually  ii 
each  case  some  of  these  arrangements  must  havt 
been  incapable  of  being  carried  out,  owing  t# 
one  cause  or  another,  such  as  increa^  number% 
position  of  the  enemy,  lie  of  the  ground,  Ac. 

I.  Camp  op  Polybius. 

[Simple  numbers  in  the  following  ref^  ^ 
the  chapters  and  sections  of  the  sixth  book  of 
Polybius.] 

The  camp  described  'by  Polybius  is  snch  « 
would  be  formed  at  the  close  of  an  ordinary 
day's  march  by  a  regular  consular  army  consist 
ing  of  two  Roman  legions  with  the  foil  con* 
tingent  of  Socii.  Each  legion  is  calculated  al 
4,200  infantry  and  300  cavalry ;  the  Socii  fn* 
nished  an  equal  number  of  infantry  and  twice  av 
many  cavalry  as  a  regular  contingent  B«* 
there  were  besides  four  cohortes  extriordi^riai 
(containing  each  400  men)  and  two  ahe  extr<^ 
ordmariae  (containing  each  300  men),  **'^5 
from  the  Socii,  so  that  the  whole  fprce  amoontef 
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to  18,400  foot  and  2,400  horse  (Mommsen- 
M&Tquardt,  iL  379,  380,  386).  When  the 
legion  was  increased  to  5,000  infantry,  there 
iBvas  no  donbt  a  proportional  increase  in  the 
xminbera  in  a  camp. 

C^hoioe  of  the  ^rouad— Although  the  general 
outline,  the  defences,  and  the  internal  economy 
of  a   camp  were  altogether  independent  of  the 


nature  of  the  ground,  yet  great  importance  was 
attached  to  the  choice  of  a  fitting  situation 
which  should  admit  of  being  readily  laid  out  in 
the  required  form,  which  should  afford  no 
facilities  for  attack  or  annoyance,  which  should 
be  convenient  for  procuring  wood,  water,  and 
forage,  and  which  the  army  might  enter  and 
quit  without  danger  of  surprise.     Skill  in  the 
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selection  of  such  a  spot  (capere  locum,  oastris) 
was  erer  considered  as  a  high  quality  in  a 
general,  and  we  find  it  recorded  among  the 
praiMS  of  the  most  renowned  commanders  that 
they  were  wont  in  person  to  perform  this  duty 
(e^.  Lit.  ix.  17,  zzzv.  U,  28 ;  Tac  Hist,  ii.  5, 
Agric.  20 ;  oomp.  Quintil.  /.  0.  xii.  3,  §  5). 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  the 
task  devolved  upon  one  of  the  military  tribi^ies, 


and  a  certain  number  of  centurions  appointed 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose.  These 
having  gone  forward  in  advance  of  the  army 
until  they  reached  the  place  near  which  it  was 
intendied  to  halt,  and  having  taken  a  general 
survey  of  the  ground,  selected  a  spot  from 
whence  a  good  view  of  the  whole  proposed  area 
might  be  obtained,  that  spot  being  considerably 
within  the  limits  of  the  contemplated  enclosure 
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(41,  §§  1,  2).  An  essential  point  was,  of  coarse, 
to  hare  water  and  fodder  in  close  proximity  to 
the  camp  (27,  §  3). 

Construction. — ^The  spot  answering  these  con- 
ditions and  which  we  shall  call  A  (fig.  1)  was 
marked  by  a  small  white  flag.  The  next  object 
was  to  ascertain  in  what  direction  the  front  of 
the  camp  should  face — this  direction  we  indicate 
by  the  arrow  in  the  subjoined  figure.  Upon  the 
position  of  A  and  the  direction  of  the  arrow 
depended  the  disposition  of  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  work ;  for  these  two  preliminary  points 
being  decided,  the  business  of  measuring  out  the 


ground  (metari^castrd)  commenced,  and  was 
executed,  as  we  learn  from  various  sources,  with 
graduated  rods  {decempedae)  by  persons  de- 
nominated metatores  (Cic.  Phil.  xiv.  4, 10).  The 
different  steps  of  the  process  may  be  most  briefly 
and  distinctly  set  down  in  the  ordinary  language 
of  a  geometrical  construction. 

Through  A  draw  a  straight  line  A^  A,, 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  a  straight 
line  B,  Bj  at  right  angles  to  A,  A|.  These 
two  straight  lines,  A^  A|  and  B,  B„  served  as 
the  bases  by  which  the  position  of  all  the 
different  divisions  of  the  camp  were  determined. 


(Hg.  2.) 
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rian  of  a  Roman  camp  in  tbe  time  of  Iblybtoi. 


In  the  technical  language  of  land  measurement, 
which  was  derived  from  augural  science  and 
was  used  also  in  the  foundation  of  colonies, 
these  two  lines  were  called  respectively  decu- 
mania  maximus  and  oordo  mcurimus ;  or,  to  be 
perfectly  accurate,  the  cardo  maximus  ran 
through  the  middle  of  the  v%a  principalis^  at  the 
very  outer  point  of  which  the  groma  was  fixed 
to  reffulate  the  lines.  The  camp,  then,  theo- 
retic^ly  faced  east  (see  Nissen,  Das  Templwn, 
p.  11) ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  usually  laced 
the  enemy  (Veeet.  i.  23).  Extension  along 
A«  A,  was  called  length  (firfKos) ;  along  B«  B| 
was  depth  (fiddos). 


Along  A A«  set  off  AA,  =  100  feet;  A,  A^  = 
50  feet;  A^  A,;  A,  A«;  A,  A,;  A,  A,;  AgA,; 
A,  A,o  each  =  100  feet;  A,o  A,,  =50  feet; 
■^n  "Aii>  -^19  "^11  ♦  A|,  A|4;  A14  Aj^;  A^  Ai^ 
each =100  feet;  Aj,  Ai7=200  feet. 

Along  A  A,  set  off  AA,;  A,  Ajg,  each  =100 
feet;  A„  A,,  =  150  feet;  A,,  A,^  =  100  feet; 
A,,  A,«=200  feet. 

Through  A,;  A,;  A^ ;  A»:  A,,;  A,,;  A„; 
A^odrawCo  C,;  D.  D,;  E,  £,;  F,  F,;  Q.Qti 
H,  Hi ;  Ko  K. ;  L.  L,  straight  lines  parallel  to 
B«  B„  and  in  like  manner  draw  throu^  A|. ;  A9  ; 
....  A],  straight  lines  parallel  to  B«  B|,  as 
mat  ked  in  the  figure. 
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On  B.  Bi  make  A  B, ;  A  B,-each=:100  feet. 

Through  B,  and  B,  draw  straight  lines 
|»arallel  to  A«  A|,  cutting  C^  C|  in  0,  and  C,, 
and  cutting  D«  D,  in  D,  and  D, ;  in  this  manner 
a  square  area  C,  C,  D,  D,  is  determined,  each 
side  of  which  =  200  feet. 

Along  A.  F,  set  off  A.  P=25  feet;  P  Q= 
100  feet;  Q  R=50fe€t;  R  S=50  feet;  S  T= 
100  feet;  TV=100  feet;  V  W  =  50feet;  WX 
=  150  feet;  X  Y  =  250  feet;  Y  Z=200  feet. 

Along AjF^set  off  A,P';  FQ*;  0*  R'.... 
Y'Z',  equal  respectively  to  A^P;  PQ;  Q  R; 

Through  Z  71  draw  straight  lines  parallel  to 
A^  Ajy  cutting  G«  G|  in  z  and  z',  and  cutting 
I^  L|  in  Lo  and  L|.  The  square  area  O  O'  z'  r 
thus  determined  was  the  camp. 

Again,  through  P ;  Q ;  K. . . . Y,  and  through 

F;  Q' ;  R' Y'  draw  straight  lines  parallel 

to  A,  A|,  cutting  the  parallels  to  B^  B|  in  the 
points  marked  in  the  ligure. 

Finally,  on  H«  Hj  lay  off  A,g  H,  and  A|g  H^ 
each =25  feet,  and  through  U,;  H^ ;  draw 
straight  lines  parallel  to  A^  A|,  cutting  K^  E|  in 

This  construction  being  completed,  we  now 
proceed  to  explain  the  arrangement  of  the 
di£ferent  parts  referring  to  figure  2,  in  which 
the  lines  no  longer  necessary  are  obliterated,  the 
spaces  occupied  by  the  troops  or  officers  enclosed 
by  dark  lines,  and  the  streets  (riae)  distinctly 
laid  down.  In  practice  the  most  important 
points  were  marked  by  white  poles,  some  of 
which  bore  flags  of  various  colours,  so  that  the 
different  battalions  on  reaching  the  ground 
conld  at  once  discover  the  place  assigned  to  them 
(47,  S  7). 

The  white  flag  A,  which  served  as  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  whole  construction,  marked  the 
position  of  the  consul's  tent,  or  praetorium,  so 
called  because  praetor  was  the  ancient  term  for 
any  one  invested  with  supreme  command.  It 
had  a  roof  like  a  temple  (Joseph.  B,  J,  iii.  5,  2). 
The  square  area  C,  D,  was  le^  open,  extending, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  hundred  feet  each  way  frum 
the  praetorium.  That  portion  of  the  camp 
which  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  towards 
the  space  out  in  front  (vphs  r^y  iKrhs  #iri^- 
w€iay)  from  the  line  £«  E,  (fig.  1)  was  termed 
the  front  or  fore^part  of  the  camp  (rod  Tcufrhs 
ffX^fUtros  Korrh  Tp6<ruT0Pt  27,  §§  3,*^). 

The  number  of  legions  being  two  and  the 
nnmber  of  tribunes  in  each  being  six,  their  ients 
were  arranged  six  and  six  at  equal  distances 
along  the  line  £,  £|  (fig.  1),  exactly  opposite  to 
and  looking  towards  the  legions  to  which  they 
belonged.  Hence,  as  will  be  seen  from  what 
follows,  they  did  not  extend  beyond  the  points 
£y  and  E4 ;  but  whether  they  were  distributed  at 
equal  distances  along  the  whole  of  the  line  £,  E^, 
or  whether  the  space  in  front  of  the  praetorium 
was  left  vacant,  as  in  our-flgure,  as  seems  most 
probable,  may  admit  of  doubt.  The  space  of 
hdy  feet  included  between  the  parallels  C^  Oj 
and  £9  E,  (fig.  1),  immediately  behind  the  tents 
of  the  tribunes,  was  appropriated  to  their  horses, 
beasts  of  burden,  and  baj^gage  (27,  §§  4,  5). 
The  probability  is,  as  we  shall  see  below,  that 
there  was  a  space  in  front  as  represented,  in  the 
figure. 

The  ten  areas  marked  1  were  set  apart  for  the 
cavalry  of  one  legion,  axIcT  the  corresponding  i 
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areas  marked  1'  for  the  cavalry  of  the  other 
legion  (28,  §§  2,  3).  These  all  faced  towards 
the  street  P  P' ;  and  each  area,  containing  a 
space  of  10,000  square  feet,  was  allotted  to  one 
turma  or  troop  of  30  dragoons,  with  their  horses 
and  baggage.  Such  long  rows  were  called  stngae 
(Pvfiai)]  for  this  word  cf.  Festus,  p.  315.  When 
there  were  larger  niunbers  in  the  camp  thau 
those  we  are  considering,  the  depth,  not  the 
length,  was  increased  (29,  §  5 ;  30,  §  3). 

Sack  to  back  with  the  cavalry,  and  looking 
out  upon  the  streeU  R  S,  R'  S',  the  Triai-ii  of 
the  two  legions  were  quartered  in  the  areas  ^ 
and  2'  (29,  §  3).  Each  area  contained  5000 
square  feet,  and  was  allotted  to  a  maniple  of 
60  men ;  hence,  according  to  the  calculation 
here  followed,  a  dragoon  and  his  horse  were 
allowed  as  much  space  as  4  foot-soldiers. 

In  the  areas  marked  3  and  3'  facing  the  Triarii 
were  quartered  the  Principes  of  the  two  legions ; 
each  of  these  areas  contained  10,000  square  feet, 
and  was  allotted  to  a  maniple  of  two  centuries, 
that  is,  120  men  (29,  §  6). 

In  the  areas  marked  4  and  4',  back  to  back 
with  the  Principes,  and  looking  out  upon  the 
streets  V  W,  V  W,  were  quartered  the  Hastati 
of  the  two  legions,  the  number  of  men  being  the 
same  as  in  the  Principes,  and  an  equal  space 
being  assigned  to  them  (29,  §  8). 

Facing  the  legionary  Hastati,  in  the  areas 
marked  5  and  5^,  were  the  cavalry  of  the  allies. 
The  total  number  was  900  to  each  legion,  but  of 
these  J  or  300  were  separated  under  the  name  of 
extraordinarii,  and  quartered  in  a  different  part 
of  the  camp  (30,  §§  1,  3).  Consequently,  each 
of  the  spaces  5  and  5'  was  calculated  to  accom* 
modate  60  dragoons  with  their  horses.  We  can 
hardly  suppose  that  the  dragoons  of  the  allies 
had  such  comparatively  roomy  quarters  as  those 
of  the  Roman  cavalry  were.  Allowing,  then, 
the  60  allied  dragoons  half  as  much  space  again 
as  the  30  Roman  ones,  we  find  each  of  these 
areas  to  contain  15,000  square  feet. 

Back  to  back  with  the  cavalry  of  the  allies, 
and  looking  towards  the  rampart  which  enclosed 
the  camp,  the  infantry  of  the  allies  were  quar- 
tered in  the  areas  marked  6  jind  6'  (30,  §  4). 
The  total  number  was  5000  for  each  legion ;  but 
of  these  800  were  separated  as  exiraordinaru^ 
and  quartered  in  a  different  part  of  the  camp. 
Hence  there  would  remain  4,200  or  420  for  each 
of  the  spaces  6  and  & ;  and  as  we  cannot  allow 
the  allied  foot-soldiers  less  than  the  confined 
spaces  of  the  legionaries,  each  space  must  have 
contained  25,000  square  feet. 

The  open  space  immediately  behind  the  tents 
and  baggage  of  the  tribunes,  extending  to  the 
right  and  lefl  of  the  space  allotted  to  the  general, 
was  assigned  on  one  side  to  the  qwigstorium  and 
its  appliances  (r^  re  rafudi^  xcU  rcuf  S^xa 
ro&Tf^  Xopitylais)y  and  on  the  other  to  a  forum 
(31,  §  1).  They  are  marked  7  and  8.  This  is 
the  most  probable  arrangement,  but  we  cannot 
be  absolutely  certain  of  it. 

Still  further  to  the  right  and  left  at  an  angle 
to  the  tents  of  the  tribunes  (plof  ixtkdfiwiov 
td^a  rxorr«f  xphs  tAj  <ncrivds),  looking  re- 
spc  '.  ely  towards  the  quaestor! um  and  the 
fori  .  ,  were  a  body  of  cavalry,  selected  from  the 
cxtidordinarU  cqxUtes  (ol  rSw  iviKdicrw  hncitav 
r4A.ciCT0i),  and  a  body  of  cavalry  serving  as 

unteers  out  of  compliment  to  the  general  (nal 
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Mfr»v  xipvrij  31,  §§  2,  3),  who  were  analogous 

Srhaps  to  the  Evocati  of  later  times,  or,  as 
asqaelez  thinks  (op.  Saglio,  Dict.^  p.  948), 
were  clients  of  the  consul.  Back  to  back  with 
these,  looking  towards  the  rampart,  in  11, 12, 
and  11',  12*,  wei'e  quartered  the  foot-soMiers 
belonging  to  the  same  classes  as  the  cavalry  just 
named  (31,  §  4).  In  the  camp,  then,  as  well  as 
on  the  march,  these  troops  were  always  near  the 
person  of  the  consul  aiui  of  the  quaestor,  and 
served  as  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  them.  Their 
number  is  nowhere  specified,  and  hence  the 
exact  space  required  for  their  accommodation 
cannot  be  determined. 

In  13,  13',  looking  towards  the  quaestorium, 
praetorium,  and  forum,  were  quartered  the 
remainder  of  the  extraordinarH  equites.  Allow- 
ing the  picked  cavalry  mentioned  previously  to 
have  been  2  double  turmae  of  60  men  each,  we 
have  remaining  8  double  turmae,  i,e.  480  men. 
If  we  allow  these  as  much  room  or  a  little  less 
than  the  Roman  equitety  we  may  assume  a  sur- 
face of  150,000  square  feet  for  them.  Back  to 
back  with  these,  stretching  a  little  beyond  them 
on  each  side,  and  facing  the  ramparts  in  14, 
14',  were  the  remainder  of  the  extraordinarii 
podites  (31,  §§  7,  8).  Supposing  these  to  be  at 
the  most  1500  in  number,  and  allowing  them  as 
being  picked  troops  a  little  more  room  than  the 
ordinary  foot-soldiers  of  the  allies,  let  us  assume 
for  them  a  space  of  130,000  square  feet.  The 
spaces  marked  15,  15'  were  assigned  to  foreign 
troops  (auxilia)^  or  to  allies  not  included  in  the 
regular  contingent  who  might  chance  to  be 
present  (rois  &AAo^^Xoii  ical  rois  iic  rod  Ktupov 
xpoaytyyofiirois  irvfifidxotSf  31,  §  9).  If  these 
troops  were  more  numerous  than  usual,  part  of 
the  quaestorium  and  the  forum  were  made  use  of 
(32.§§4,5> 

The  form  of  the  camp  was  an  exact  square 
(rtrpAyuyop  l<r&r\€vpoy\  the  length  of  each 
side  being  2150  Roman  feet. 

The  clear  space  between  the  ramparts  and  the 
tents  (mtenxtlivm)  was  200  feet,  and  this  was  of 
the  greatest  service  in  facilitating  the  marching 
in  and  out  of  the  soldiers  without  crowding  or 
confusion.  Here,  also,  cattle  and  other  .booty 
were  kept  and  guarded ;  and  the  breadth  was 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  ordinary  missile  or  fire- 
bmud  hurled  into  the  camp  fVom  doing  serious 
injury  (31,  §  12  ff.). 

The  principal  street,  stretching  right  across  in 
front  of  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  was  100  feet 
wide  and  called  rux  principalis  (Liv.  x.  33),  so 
called  because  the  chief  officers,  principes  (Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  3,  2),  had  their  quarters  there.  The 
main  portion  of  this  street,  that  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  was  called 
principia  {iipxua,  Plut.  Oalb.  12),  though  per- 
haps strictly  the  term  should  be  applied  to  the 
officers'  quarters  themselves :  thus  Suet.  Otho,  1, 
speaks  of  an  .execution  ante  principia.  We  oilen 
hear  of  the  soldiers  congregating  in  principiis 
praetorioque  {e.g.  Liv.  vii.  12).  The  latter  is 
that  space  immediately  in  front  of  the  general's 
tent,  between  it  and  the  line  of  the  legionaries' 
tents,  thus  taking  in  n  part  of  the  via  principalis 
(see  Weisscnborn  on  Liv.  xxi.  53,  §  6  ^  xxvii.  25, 
S  5).  It  will  be  observed  that  the  lengthened 
fines  of  the  ten  turmae  and  manipuli  in  ea^'h 
division  is  intersected  at  the  termination  of  t.^^ 


first  five  by  a  road  fifty  feet  wide,  called  the  Via 
Quintana  (30,  §  6).  The  position  of  the  remain- 
ing five  viae  in  the  fore-part  of  the  camp,  all  of 
which  intersect  the  Via  Quintana  at  right  angles, 
will  be  understood  at  once  by  inspecting  the 
plan,  the  width  of  each  being  fifty  feet. 

When  two  consular  armies  encamped  together 
within  the  same  rampart,  two  ordinary  campt 
were,  it  may  be  said,  applied  to  each  other  at 
the  ends  nearest  to  their  respective  praetoria ; 
the  decuman  gate,  accordingly,  in  each  camp 
disappearing.  The  two  praetoiia  faced  in 
opposite  directions,  and  the  legions  of  the  two  con- 
suls stretched  their  lines  in  front  of  each  prae- 
torium,  so  that  the  figure  of  the  camp  was  now 
no  longer  a  square,  but  a  rectangle,  whose  length 
was  twice  that  of  an  ordinary  camp,  the  breadth 
being  the  same.  Here  we  must  say  a  word  on 
the  great  crux  in  Polyb.  vi.  32,  §  8 :  Sroy  ft^y 
o^y  <rvfjL0€Uyp  robs  inrdrovs  iLfi^tordpovs  Sfiov 
OTpcrroircSc^iy,  offrwf  d<l  XP^^^^  ^^'  orpeero^ 
mititus'  9ray  8i  X^P^h  ''''(AAa  ftiy  &<ra^wsy  rijy 
8*  iiyopiiy  iral  rh  rafutToy  icol  rh  <rrpwi  ifyww 
fjL4iroy  riOdatrt  r&y  8vciy  arpttrow49wy.  That 
Sfiov  and  x**P^^  orparaw^^Ctty  mean  campings 
within  one  enclosure  under  one  gcneral-in-chief 
(castra  conjungere,  Liv.  iii.  8),  and  with  two 
separate  enclosures  under  two  separate  generals, 
— like  Minucius  and  Fabius  in  Polyb.  iii.  105, 
§  10,  and  103,  §§  7,  8,— is  cerUin.  Equally- 
certain  is  it  that  Polybius's  whole  previous 
description  of  the  camp  is  at  variance  with  the 
idea  that  in  a  camp  of  two  legions  the  forum, 
quaestorium,  and  ptaetorium  were  hetveen  the 
two  legions.  Accordingly,  Masquelez  (/.  c. 
p.  952)  wishes  to  take  Sfiov  as  meaning  **  at  the 
same  time,"  and  x^f^'  ^^'^  different  times,** 
**  one  after  the  other ; "  but  does  not  make  it 
plain  how  the  praetorium  would  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  two  camps,  seeing  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  camp  was,  l>y  his  hypothe- 
sis, according  to  the  normal  method,  and  so 
started  from  the  praetorium  in  the  normal 
position.  Marquardt  (in  Mommsen-Marquardt, 
V.  p.  404,  note  1)  transposes  x*'^^'  ^^^  ifiov,  a 
drastic  but  wholesome  remedy.  We  must  note, 
too,  that  whereas  Polybius  nearly  always  uses 
vrparMBoy  for  a  legion  (as  in  §  B  of  this  chap- 
ter), yet  here  the  last  words  mean  **  between 
the  two  camps^ 

Although  the  words  of  Polybius  are,  as  a 
whole,  so  full  and  clear  that  we  can  have  little 
difficultv  in  forming  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
camp  which  he  describes  and  in  delineating  the 
different  parts,  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  he 
has  altogether  passed  over  many  important 
points  on  which  we  should  desire  information, 
and  that  occasionally  his  language  is  not  entirely 
free  from  ambiguity. 

Under  the  head  of  omissions,  we  must  note — 

1.  The  absence  of  all  definite  information 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  velites 
were  disposed  of.  These,  at  the  time  when 
Polybius  wrote,  amounted  to  1200,  or,  at  the 
lowest  computation,  to  1000  for  each  legion; 
and  taking  the  same  number  for  the  contingent 
of  the  Socii,  we  shall  thus  have  a  body  of  at 
least  4000  men  to  account  for.  Polybius  says 
(vi.  35,  §  5);  r^jy  Viicrhs  hn^Amtay  ol  ypov 
^fidxoi  TKfipowrt  Tap*  ZXoy  Koff  ^iiipcay  r^ 
XipcLKa  TopoKoirovvr^s*  aSrn  yhp  hrtrertucrai 
rgh-ois  4  \€irQvpyla'  M  re  tAp  tM^my  Ml 
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HlKa  iroiovmu  To&rctp  ahr&y  rks  wpoicotrtlas. 
What  is  riip  iicrhs  hn^Ja/fuuf  ?    It  appears  to 
be  a  vague  expression,  ^  the  space  out  in  front " 
(cf.  27,  §  6).    Further,  wXtipovfri  presupposes  a 
limited  space,  the  boundary  of  which  is  no  doubt 
the  wall  of  the  ramparL    We  are  thus  led  to 
believe  that  the  velUes  occupied  the  whole  line 
of  the  ramparts  (compare  Caes.  B,  C.  i.  21, 
^  perpetttis  vigiliis  stationibnsque  ut  contingant 
inter  se  atque  munitionem  explectrU;**  so  that 
there  is  no  necessity  to  adopt  SchweighKuser's 
emendation  nipovtri),  and  especially  that  part  of 
the  ramparts  in  front  which  faced  the  enemy. 
What  Poly  bins  says  (vi.  24, '§  4)  merely  means 
that  a  certain  number  of  velites  were  attached 
to  each  division  of  the  legions,  not  that  they 
encamped  in  juxtaposition  with  them.     Space 
would  not  admit  of  their  encamping  together ; 
and  even  if  it  did,  then  surely  the  velites  and 
not  the  triarii  would  have  been  the  fit  persons 
to  look  ailer  the  horses  of  the  equites  (see  below), 
as  is  pointed  out  by  Masquelez  (/.  c.  p.  953). 
Also,  when  Polybius  says  (vi.  33,  §  8)  that  the 
velites  oh  XcrrovpyoMri,  he  refers  to  the  smaller 
but  less  arduous  camp  duties,  such  as  keeping 
clean  the  streets,  mounting  honorary  guard  at 
the  officers'  tents,  &c.    But  further,  Masquelez 
notices  that  for  the  whole  line  of  the  ramparts 
all  round  such  a  considerable  number  of  velites 
as  4000  would  be  far  more  than  was  necessary. 
We  can  then  suppose, that  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  them  were  uised  for  the  large  outposts 
(stationes)  outside  th^  camp,  which  we  so  often 
hear  of  (see  Weissenbdrn  on  Liv.  xxi.  4,  §  7). 
And  we  know  that  one  of  the  punishments  in- 
flicted  on   the  legionaries  was    to  make   the 
delinquents  bivouac  outside  the  camp  (Liv.  x. 
4y  §  4 ;  Polyb.  vL  38,  §  3),  at  the  same  time  as 
degrading  them  to  the  velites  (Frontin.  StraL 
iv.  1, 18 ;  cf.  Val.  Max.  ii.  7,  15).    Thus  we  see, 
following  Masquelez,  that  the  velites  served  both 
inside  tl^  camp  to  man  the  wall  and  outside  as 
pickets.    This  seems  a  better  view  than  that  of 
Blarqnardt  (L  a,  p.  396),  who  holds  that  the 
light-armed  troops  always  bivouacked  outside 
the  camp ;  or  that  of  Justus  Lipsius,  who  thinks 
that  they  all  occupied  the  intervallura.    The 
velites  ceased  to  form  a  portion  of  the  legion 
aboat  the  time  of  Marius,  so  that  later  writers 
throw  no  light  upon  the  question.    It  is  remark- 
able also,  that  while  Polybius  passes  them  over 
completely  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  his 
camp,  so  also  he  takes  no  notice  of  them  when 
describing  the  order  of  march. 

2.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  legati,  Lipsius, 
in  his  plan  of  a  Boman  camp  after  Polybius, 
assigns  to  them  a  compartment  next  to  the 
praetorium  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  where 
the  quae«torium  stood;  but  this  is  merely  a 
conjecture. 

3.  The  praefecti  Mociorum  likewise  are  passed 
over.  Since  they  corresponded  among  the  troops 
of  the  allies  to  the  tribuni  in  the  legions,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  their  tents  were 
Tanged  along  a  prdlongation  of  the  line  on  which 
the  latter  stood,  and  thus  they  also  would 
be  placed  immediately  opposite  to  and  looking 
towards  the  soldiers  under  their  immediate 
command. 

4.  The  number  of  tents  allowed  to  each 
maniple  or  century  is  nowhei'e  stated,  and  con- 
sequently the  nimiber  of  men  in  each  tent  is 
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unknown,  nor  are  we  very  distinctly  told  how 
the  centurions  and  other  officers  of  the  infantry 
and  cavalry  inferior  to  the  tribunes  were  provided 
for ;  it  is  merelv  said  that  the  ra^lapx^i  in  each 
maniple  took  tne  first  tents  on  each  side,  that 
is,  probablv,  at  each  end  of  the  row  which  held 
one  maniple  (30,  §  5). 

5.  With  regard  to  the  fortifications  of  the  camp 
it  is  stated  that  the  digging  of  the  ditch  (ra/^ptla) 
and  the  formation  of  the  rampart  (xopoicoiroitii) 
upon  two  sides  of  the  camp  was  assinied  to  the 
Socii,  each  division  taking  that  side  luong  which 
it  was  quartered  ;  while  the  two  remaining  sides 
were  in  like  manner  completed  by  the  legionaries, 
one  by  each  legion.  The  work  upon  each  side 
was  portioned  out  among  the  maniples,  the  cen- 
turions acted  as  inspectors  of  the  tasks  performed 
by  their  respective  companies,  and  the  general 
superintendence  was  undertaken  by  two  of  the 
tribunes  (34,  §§  1,  2).  The  nature  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  defences  are  not,  however, 
specified.  These  consisted  of  a  ditch  (fossa),  the 
earth  fk>m  which  was  thrown  inwards,  and 
formed,  along  ^ith  turf  and  stones,  into  a  mound 
(agger),  on  the  summit  of  which,  on  the  outer 
edge,  a  strong  palisade  of 'wooden  stakes  (sudes, 
vaili)  was  fixed  forming  the  rampart  {Valium  s. 
Vallus — x^^P^y  [Vallum  J  We  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  the  depth  of  the  ditch,  together 
with  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  agger, 
were,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  fixed ;  but 
the  measurements  incidentally  mentioned  in 
isolated  passages  do  not  perfectly  accord  with 
each  other.  Among  the  works  at  Dyrrhachinm 
(Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  63)  we  read  of  a  ditch  15  feet 
deep,  and  a  vallum  10  feet  high  and  10  feet 
broad ;  in  the  war  against  the  Bellovaci  and  other 
Gaulish  tribes  we  find  Caesar  (B.  G.  viii.  9) 
fortifying  his  camp  with  a  double  ditch,  15  feet 
deep,  with  perpendicular  sides  (directis  lateribu8\ 
and  a  vallum  12  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which 
was  a  breast-work  Qoricuia)  and  numerous 
towers,  three  stories  high,  connected  with  each 
other  by  bridces,  the  sides  of  these  bridges  next 
to  the  enemy  being  protected  by  a  breast-work 
of  fascines  (rsiminea  loricula).  Both  of  these, 
however,  as  well  as  several  others  whieh  we 
might  quote,  must  be  regarded  as  special  cases. 
The  practice  of  a  later  period  is,  as  we  shall  see 
below,  more  clearly  defined  by  Hyginus  and 
others. 

Neither  the  number  nor  the  names  of  the 
openings  in  the  vallum  are  given.  We  have, 
however,  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  they 
were  four: — (1)  Porta  Principalis  dextra,  and 

(2)  Porta  Principalis  sinistra,  at  the  two  extre- 
mities of  the  street  called  via  principalis.  As 
the  praetorium  most  probably  faced  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  the  posi- 
tion of  these  gates  is  as  represented  in  the  plan. 

(3)  Porta  Praetoria.  Id  is  sometimes  said  that 
this  gate  was  also  called  Extraordinaria.  But 
this  name,  which  seems  to  occur  in  Livy,  xl.  27, 
§  3,  rests  ou  a  conjecture  of  Gelcnius.  Most 
MSS.  read  cxtraordinariis,  which  has  crept  into 
the  text  from  the  same  word  a  line  before ;  and 
the  Maycnce  MS.  reads  praetoria,  which  is  uo 
doubt  right,  and  is  adopted  by  Weissenbom  (ad 
he.),  Nissen  (Das  Templum,  41),  and  Marquardt 
(/.  c.  401,  note  2).  (4)  Porta  Decumana,  which 
was  also  called  Qiiae8toria(lAv.  xxxiv.  47  ;  xl.  27). 
(3)  and  (4)  were  at  the  extremities  of  the  decii- 
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manu3  maxmus.  Great  diversity  of  opinion 
attaches  to  tlie  question  as  to  whether  these  two 
gates  were  as  marked  in  the  plan,  or  just  the 
reverse.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  porta 
decumana  was  the  one  which  was  tamed  away 
from  the  enemy  (Liv.  x.  32),  and  the  porta  prae» 
toria  the  one  which  faced  them  (Veget.  i.  23 ; 
Festus,  8,  V. ;  Hyg.  (fo  Munit.  Castr.  66).  Now, 
according  to  those  who  hold  that  the  names  of 
the  two  gates  on  the  plan  should  be  just  re- 
versed, the  gate  was  called  decumana  because 
it  was  near  where  the  tenth  maniples  and  the 
tenth  turmae  were  quartered  (cf.  Hyg.  L  c, 
§  18) ;  and  compare  Qwntanaf  on  which  Festus 
has  this  gloss :  ^  QtUrUana  appellatur  porta  in 
castris  post  praetorium  ubi  rerum  utensilium 
forum  sit ;  **  and  from  Quintana  in  the  sense  of 
market  comes  the  modem  canteen  (cf.  Suet. 
NerOf  26).  Further,  they  say  that  their  view 
agrees  with  Polybius,  who  says  (27,  §  3)  that 
the  direction  in  which  the  legionaries  lay  was 
that  which  looked  towards  the  quarter  whence 
forage  and  water  could  be  most  easily  secured  ; 
and  that  would  hardly  be  the  side  which  faced 
the  enemy.  But  their  opponents  hold  that  the 
porta  decumana  was  called  from  the  augural 
decumanus  maximus  (see  Weisscnborn  on  Livy, 
iii.  5,  §  5) ;  that  the  statements  of  Festus  and 
Uyginus  do  not  apply  to  the  Polybian  camp, 
but  to  a  camp  of  the  kind  Hyginus  himself  has 
described  (see  below) ;  that  the  other  name  of 
the  gate,  viz.  Quaestoria^  was  given  from  its 
proximity  to  the  quaestorium,  though  probably 
as.  to  useMommsen*8  words  (Staatsrecht^  ii.'  552), 
**  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  camp  rests  on 
the  opposition  of  the  two  head-quarters  of  the 
general  (praetorium)  and  the  quaestor  (quaes- 
toriwm^  the  two  chief  gates  were  called  after 
them ;  that  Polybius  distinctly  calls  "  front " 
(iroT^  wp6ffiowov)  the  part  of  the  camp  in  which 
the  legionaries  lay,  and  towards  which  the  tents 
of  the  ofiicera  faced  (27,  §  6 ;  29,  §  7) ;  and 
he  calls  the  opposite  part  of  the  camp  the 
"  rear  **  (tV  SwurOf  itXtvpdy,  31,  §  7  ;  cf.  32, 
§  6).  This  seems  to  be  the  correct  view  of  the 
position  of  the  gates ;  and  the  undoubted  diffi- 
culty in  the  words  of  Polybius  (27,  §  3),  that 
the  camp  lay  wap^  fiiay  irt^dytiay  ircU  xkwpdy, 
^is  &y  iTiTfiHtiOTdrri  if^avf  xp6s  re  rdy  iiptlas 
KoX  wporofids,  irapafid\\erat  r&  *PufiaiKk  trrpor 
T<^f8a,  may  be  obviated  by  translating  iro^, 
"  alongside  of," — Lc,  water  and  forage  were  on 
the  sides  of  the  camp  not  directly  in  front  or 
rear. 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  Portae  must 
have  been  always  defended  by  barriers  of  some 
kind ;  but  when  s{)ecial  precautions  were  re- 
quired, they  were  closed  by  regular  gates 
defended  by  towers  (portis  fores  altioresque  turres 
imposuit,  Caes.  B,  Q,  viii.  9). 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  various  particulars 
connected  with  the  internal  discipline  of  the 
camp. 

The  Camp  Oath, — ^When  an  army  encamped 
for  the  first  time,  the  tribunes  administered  an 
oath  to  each  individual  quartered  or  employe'd 
within  its  limits,  including  slaves  as  well  as 
freemen,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  steal  nothing 
out*  of  the  camp,  but  if  he  chanced  to  find  any 
property  that  he  would  bring  it  to  the  tribunes 
(33,  §  2).  We  must  suppose  that  the  solemn 
promise  being  once  made,   was   considered  as 


binding  during  the  whole  campaign,  for  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  repeated  a 
ceremony  so  tedious  at  the  close  of  each  march. 
(Marquardt,  /.  c,  p.  374,  note  1.) 

Distribution  of  Duty  among  the  Officers. — In 
each  legion  the  tribunes  divided  themselves  into 
three  sections  of  two  each,  and  each  section  in 
turn  undertook  for  two  months  the  superinten* 
dence  of  all  matters  connected  with  tne  camp 
(34,  §  3  ff.).  It  is  most  probable  that  one 
tribune  in  each  section  assumed  the  chief  com- 
mand upon  alternate  days,  or  perhaps  during 
altemate  months  (Liv.  xl.  41,  §  8  ;  Marquardt, 
/.  c,  p.  353,  notes  1  and  2) ;  and  hence  Polybius 
generally  speaks  of  one  tribune  only  as  acting,, 
or  of  two  when  reference  is  made  to  both 
legions. 

Officers*  parade, — Every  morning  at  daybreak^ 
the  centurions  and  the  equites  presented  them- 
selves before  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  and  the 
tribunes  in  like  manner,  attended  perhaps  by 
the  centurions  and  equites,  presented  themselves^ 
at  the  praetorium.  The  orders  for  the  day  were 
then  issued  by  the  consul  to  the  tribunes,  com- 
municated by  the  tribunes  to  the  centurions  and 
equites.  and  through  the  centurions  and  equite» 
reached  the  soldiers  at  the  proper  time  (34,  §  5). 

OuardSf  Sentinels,  ^c— Out  of  the  twenty 
maniples  of  Principes  and  Hastati  in  each 
legion,  two  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
via  principalis.  The  main  part  of  the  centre  of 
this  road,  the  Principia,  was  the  place  of  general 
resort  during  the  day.  The  tribunes  heard 
complaints  (Dig.  49,  16,  12,  2)  and  administered 
justice  (Liv.  xxviiL  24,  §  10)  in  the  principia  ,- 
where  punishments,  too,  were  inflicted  (Val. 
Max.  ii..7,  9  ;  Suet.  Otho,  1).  There  also  was 
the  altar  right  in  front  of  the  praetorium  (Val. 
Max.  i.  6,  4).  At  the  left  angle  of  the  prae- 
torium facing  the  via  principalis  (C,  in  the 
figure)  was  no  doubt  the  tribunal  (Weissenbom 
on  Livy,  viii.  32,  |  2\  and  at  the  angle  at  the 
right  (0,  in  the  ngure)  was  the  augurale  (Tac. 
Ann,  ii.  13)  or  auguratorium  (Orelli,  2286) ;  cf. 
Hygin.  §  11.  The  via  principalis  was  accord- 
ingly an  important  place ;  so  that  great  paina 
were  taken  that  it  should  be  kept  perfectly 
clean  and  regularly  watered — a  labour  which 
would  fall  very  light  when  portioned  out  among 
four  maniples  (33,  §§  3,  4). 

Of  the  remaining  eighteen  maniples  of  Prin- 
cipes and  Hastati  in  each  legion,  three  were 
assigned  by  lot  to  each  of  the  six  tribunes,  and 
of  these  three  maniples  one  in  turn  rendered 
each  day  certain  services  to  the  tribune  to  whom 
it  was  (specially  attached.  It  took  charge  of  his 
tent  and  .baggage,  saw  that  the  former  w^as 
properly  pitched  upon  ground  duly  levelled  all 
round,  and  protected  the  latter  from  damage  or 
plunder.  U  also  furnished  two  guards  (^vAa- 
Ktta)  of  four  men  each,  who  kept  watch,  some 
in  front  of  the  tent  and  some  behind,  among^ 
the  horses  (35,  §§  5,  7).  We  may  remark  in 
passing,  that  four  was  the  regular  number  for  a 
Roman  guard  (<pv\aKfioy) :  of  these  one  always 
acted  as  sentinel,  while  the  others  enjoyed  a 
certain  degree  of  repose,  ready,  however,  to 
start  up  at  the  first  alarm.  Compare  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  xii.  4,  wapaJBohs  rivtra^i  rc- 
TpoiBiois  arparmTuv  i^vKdatrttv  abr6v. 

The  Triarii  were  exempted  from  those  duties 
imposed  upon  the  Principes  and  Hastati,  but 
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each  maniple  of  the  Triarii  furnished  daily  a 
guard  of  four  men  to  that  turma  of  the  Equites 
which  was  quartered  immediately  behind  them, 
in  order  to  watch  the  horses,  and  to  take  care 
that  they  did  not  sustain  any  injury  from  getting 
entangled  with  their  halters  and  heel  ropes,  or 
break  loose  and  cause  confusion  and  mischief 
(33,  §§  10-12).  How  necessary  this  was  may 
be  seen  from  the  panic  caused  by  such  an  occur- 
rence in  the  German  wat  (T&c.  Afin,  i.  66). 

One  maniple  was  selected  each  day  from  the 
whole  legionary  force,  to  keep  guard  beside  the 
tent  of  the  general,  that  he  might  be  secured 
alike  from  open  danger  and  hidden  treachery ; 
this  honourable  task  being  ^deyolved  upon  every 
maniple  in  rotation  (33,  §  12).  Three  sentineU 
were  usually  posted  at  the  tents  of  the  quaestor, 
and  two  at  those  of  the  legati ;  and  by  night 
sentinels  kept  watch  at  ^reiy  mnniple,  being 
chosen  out  of  the  maniple  which  they  guarded 
(35,  §§  2-4). 

The  Velites,  as  we  hare  seen,  besides  furnish* 
ing  men  for  the  outlying  pickets  (8tatkmes)f 
also  mounted  guard  by  day  and  by  night  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  vallum ;  and  to  them 
also  in  bodies  of  ten  wei*e  committed  the  charge 
of  the  gates  (35,  §  5). 

Excubiae^  exctmu  agere^  excubare  are  the 
general  terms  used  with  reference  to  mounting 
guard,  whether  by  night  or  by  day,  but  usually 
by  day  (Isid.  Orig.  ix.  3,  42).  The  day  watches 
were  probably  changed  twice  a  day  (Uv.  xliv. 
33).  Vigiiiae,  tigilias  agerCy  vigilare  are  re- 
stricted to  night  duty.  £xcubiae  and  Vigiliae 
frequently  denote  not  only  the  service  itself, 
1t>ut  also  the  individuals  who  performed  it. 
Stationes  is  used  specially  to  denote  the  advanced 
posts  thrown  forward  in  front  of  the  gates, 
Cusiodes  or  Custodiae  the  parties  who  watched 
the  gates  themselves,  Fraesidia  the  sentinels  on 
the  ramparts ;  but  all  these  words  are  employed 
in  many  other  significations  also. 
^  Going  the  Rounds  (i^Ztla). — In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  vigilance  of  the  night  sentinels  (wic- 
Tcpiyal  ^vXoira/),  an  ingenious  scheme  was 
devised.  Each  guard  {fPvXaicuov)  consisted,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  four  men,  and  each  of  these  in 
turn  stood  sentinel  for  one  of  the  four  watches 
into  which  the  night  was  divided.  The  sentinels 
to  whom  it  fell  to  go  upon  duty  in  the  first 
watch,  were  conducted  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
tent  of  the  tribune  by  lieutenants  of  the  maniples 
to  which  they  belonged.  Each  of  these  men 
received  from  the  tribune  four  small  tokens 
{htX'h^tay,  numbered  from  one  to  four,  for  the 
lour  watches,  and  bearing  also  marks  indicating 
the  legion,  and  maniple  or  century  from  which 
the  guard  was  taken.  The  individual  who 
received  these  tokens  retained  the  one  which 
answered  to  his  own  watch,  and  distributed  the 
rest  among  his  three  comrades.  The  duty  of 
going  the  rounds  (vigUiaa  circuire  5.  circumire ; 
comp.  Fest.  s.  v.  fraxare)  was  committed  to  the 
Equites  (cf.Liv.  xzii.  1,  §  8),  and  fur  this  purpose 
each  legion  supplied  daily  four  young  men  (vca- 
pl<rKoi)j  picked  out  before  breakfast  (rpb  iiplffTov) 
from  each  turma.  The  eight  persons  thus 
selected  decided  by  lot  in  which  watch  they 
should  make  their  rounds,  two  being  assigned  to 
each  watch.  They  then  repaired  to  the  tribune, 
and  each  individual  received  a  written  order 
^dfying  the  posts  which  he  was  to  visit,  every 
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post  being  visited  in  each  watch  by  one  or  other 
of  the  two  to  whom  the  watch  belonged.  They 
then  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  first  maniple  of 
the  Triarii,  and  there  took  up  their  quarters, 
because  it  was  the  duty  of  one  of  the  centurions 
of  that  maniple  to  give  notice  of  the  commence- 
ment of  each  watch  by  a  trumpet  blast.  At  the 
appointed  time  each  eques,  accompanied  by  some 
friends,  who  acted  as  witnesses,  visited  all  the 
posts  named  in  his  written  order,  and  from  each 
sentinel  whom  he  found  on  the  alert  he  received 
one  of  the  tokens  described  above;  but  if  the 
sentinel  was  asleep  or  absent,  then  the  eques  of 
the  rounds  called  upon  his  companions  to  witness 
the  fact,  and  departed.  The  same  process  was. 
followed  by  all  the  others,  and  on  the  following 
morning  the  officers  of  the  rounds  repaired  to 
the  tent  of  the  tribune  and  delivered  up  the 
tokens.  If  the  number  of  these  was  found  to  be 
complete,  then  all  was  well ;  but  if  any  one  was 
wanting,  then  it  could  be  at  once  ascertained  ta 
what  guard  and  to  what  watch  the  missing 
token  belonged.  The  centurion  of  the  company^ 
was  ordered  to  bring  forward  the  men  implicated, 
and  they  were  confronted  with  the  officer  of  the 
rounds.  If  the  latter  could  prove  by  means  of 
his  witnesses,  that  he  had  actually  visited  the 
post  in  question,  and  found  the  sentinel  asleep 
or  absent,  then  the  guilt  of  the  sentinel  could 
not  be  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  if  the  officer 
failed  to  establish  this,  then  the  blame  fell  upon 
himself,  and  in  either  case  the  culprit  was  forth- 
with made  over  to  a.  court-martial,  and  if  con- 
victed suffered  the  fearful  punishment  of  |vAo- 
Kowta  [Kustuarium]  ;  and  accordingly  the 
guards  were  hardly  ever  neglected  (35,  |  8 — 37, 
§  6).  Sometimes  we  find  centurions  (Tac  Hist. 
ii.  29),  tribunes  (Liv.  xxviii.  24,  §  8),  and  even 
the  genernl-in-chief  (Sail.  Jvg.  45),  represented 
as  going  the  rounds ;  but  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  duty  was  performed  as  we  have 
described.  ' 

Watchword. — ^The  watchword  for  the  night 
was  not  communicated  verbally,  but  by  means 
of  a  small  rectangular  tablet  of  wood  (irXorctoK 
iirtyrypiififUvov'tessera — to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  (uAi}^ioy  of  the  last  para* 
graph,  though  Polybius  applies  the  same  term 
to  both),  upon  which  it  was  written.  One  man 
was  chosen  out  of  each  of  those  maniples  and 
turmae  which  were  quartered  at  that  extremity 
of  the  lines  most  remote  from  the  Principia. 
Each  of  these  individuals  (iesserarius)  repaired 
towards  sunset  to  the  tent  of  the  tribune,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  a  tessera^  on  which  the  password 
and  also  a  certain  number  or  mark  were  inscribed. 
With  this  he  returned  to  the  maniple  or  turma 
to  which  he  belonged,  and,  taking  witnesses 
delivered  it  to  the  officer  of  the  next  adjoining 
maniple  or  turma,  and  he  to  the  next  until  it 
had  passed  along  the  whole  line,  when  it  wafr 
returned  by  the  person  who  received  it  last  to 
the  tribune.  The  regulation  was  that  the  whole 
of  the  tesserae  should  be  restored  before  it  was 
dark ;  and  if  any  one  was  found  wanting  at  the 
appointed  time,  the  row  to  which  it  belonged 
could  be  at  once  discovered  by  means  of  the 
number  or  mark  noticed  above :  an  investigation 
took  place  at  once  into  the  cause  of  the  delay, 
and  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  the  parties 
found  to  be  in  fault  (34,  §§  7-12). 

Not  only  mere  passwords  were  circulated  in 
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this  manner,  but  also,  occasionally,  general 
orders,  as  when  we  read  in  Livy,  xxvii.  46, 
**  Tessera  per  castra  ab  Livio  consulc  data  erat, 
ut  thbonum  tribunos,  centurio  centurionem, 
eques  equitem,  pedes  peditem  acciperet."  It 
was  accordingly  sometimes  called  tacttum  signum 
(Liv.  xxxix.  30,  §  4;  cf.  Sil.  It.  xv.  475). 

Althoagh  the  tesserarios  received  the  tessera 
from  ^he  tribune,  it  proceeded  in  the  Arst 
instance  from  the  commander-in-chief,  as  we 
may  perceixo  from  the  passage  just  quoted,  and 
many  etfdl^en.  Under  the  empire  it  was  con- 
sidered tiia>'pecaliar  function  of  the  prince  to 
give  the  watchword  to  his  guards.  (Tac.  Ann, 
i.  7 ;  comp.  Suet.  Oaud.  42,  Ner.  9.) 

Breaking  vp  a  Camp, — On  the  iirst  signal 
being  given  by  the  trumpet,  the  t«nts  were 
all  struck  and  the  baggage Ti^ed  {vasa  colligere), 
the  tents  of  the  general  and  the  tribunes  being 
disposed  of  before  the  others  were  touched.  At 
the  second  signal  the  baggage  was  placed  upon 
the  beasts  of  burden ;  at  the  third,  the  whole 
army  began  to  more  (40,  §§  1-3). 

II.  Camp  of  Hygikus. 

Another  account  of  a  camp  is  that  contained 
in  the  treatise  De  munitioniints  castrorum  (edited, 
with  A  commentary,  by  L.  Lange,  Giittingen, 
1848,  and  later  by  Gemoll  in  the  Tcubner  series). 
It  bears  the  name  of  no  author ;  but  is  usually 
attributed  either  as  by  Lange  to  the  elder 
Hyginus,  who  was  a  land-surveyor  under  Trajan, 
or  to  a  younger  Hyginus,  who  lived  at  all  events 
before  Constantine  the  Great,  as  by  Lachmann. 
The  following  are  the  arguments  of  Marquardt 
(in  Mommsen-Marquardt,  v.  r>79,  580)  to  prove 
that  probably  the  author  of  the  treatise  wrote 
under  Sept.  Severus. 

1.  In  the  camp  described  there  is  no  legionary 
cavalry.  Now  such  certainly  existed  in  Ha- 
drian's time,  but  after  that  gradually  disap- 
peared, faint  traces  indeed  being  found  up  to 
240  A.D.  (C.  /.  L.  iii.  5942). 

2.  Among  the  nationes  mentioned  in  the  camp 
($  29)  are  Palmyreni.  Now  under  Caracalla 
(211-217)  Palmyra  was  a  colonia  iuris  Italici 
(Dig.  50,  15,  1,  5). 

3.  The  mention  of  camels  (§  29)  shows  that 
probably  the  author  had  an  Eastern  expedition 
in  his  mind's  eye. 

4.  The  reading  **  domine  Trajane,"  §  45,  is  a 
conjecture.  The  Arccrianus  reads  "domine 
frater  "  (for  this  phrase  cf.  Anth.  Pal,  iu  293, 
ed.  Jacobs). 

Passing,  then,  from  the  time  of  Polybius  over 
a  space  of  about  350  years,  we  find  ourselves 
amidst  an  order  of  things  altogether  new.  The 
name  Legiones  still  remains,  but  all  the  ancient 
divisions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ccnturiae, 
have  disappeared.  The  distribution  of  the 
soldiers  into  VelUes,  Mastati,  Frincipes,  and 
Triarii  did  not  endure  more  than  half  a  century 
after  the  era  of  Polybius ;  the  organization  by 
maniples  was  about  the  same  period  in  a  great 
measure  superseded  by  the  cohorts,  and  the 
cavalry  were  detached  from  the  infantry  and 
formed  independent  corps.  In  like  manner  the 
Sociiy  after  the  admission  of  the  Italian  states  to 
the  Roman  franchise,  ceased  to  form  a  separate 
class,  and  their  place  is  now  occupied  by  a 
motley  crew  of  foreigners  and  barbarians  serving 
in  bands,  designated  by  strange  titles.    We  are 
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reminded  also  that  the  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment had  given  way  to  the  dominion  of  a 
single  individual  by  the  appearance  of  a  multi- 
tude of  household   troops  and  imperial  body- 
guards, distinguished  by  various  appellations, 
and    invested   with    peculiar    privileges.       A 
complete  Roman  army  did  not  now  consist  of 
Romanae  Legiones  cum  SocUs^  or  of  Legionei  cum 
Sociis  et  Auxiliis,  but  of  Legiones  cum  Supple- 
mentis,  the    term   Supplementa  including  the 
whole  of  the  various  denominations  alluded  to 
above.     In  what  follows,  we  shall  attempt  to 
delineate  a  summer  camp  (castra  aestivalia\ 
intended   to  contain  three  legions,  with  their 
supplements — a  force   which,  in  the   time  of 
Hyginus,  corresponded  to  the  regular  consular 
army  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  of  the 
city.    It  is  but  right,  however,  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  we  do  not  here  tread  upon 
ground  so  firm  as  when  Polybius  was  our  guide. 
The  text  of  Hyginus  presents  many  difficulties 
and  many  Corruptions ;  and  there  are  not  a  few 
passages   in   which   we  are  thrown  too  much 
upon  conjecture.    This,  however,  be  it  under- 
stood, applies  almost  exclusively  to  the  minute 
details,  for  the  general  outline  of  the  whole  is 
clear  and  well  ascertained.     The  plan  sketched 
below  is  taken  entirely  from   Lange,  and  the 
proportions  of  the  difierent  parts  are  carefully 
preserved.    Omitting  in  this  case  the  geometrical 
construction,  we  proceed  at  once  to  explain  the 
figure. 

The  point  from  which  the  whole  of  the 
measurements  proceeded  is  marked  with  a  small 
cross,  and  was  called  Groma,  that  being  the 
name  of  an  instrument  employed  by  surveyors, 
nnalogou;:,  in  its  uses  at  least,  to  the  modern 
cross  btaflf,  plane  table  and  level. 

The  general  form  of  the  inclosnre  was  an 
oblong,  the  two  longer  sides  being  at  equal 
distances  from  the  Groma,  rounded  off  at  the 
angles  {angulos  castrorum  circinare  oportet),  2320 
feet  in  length  by  1620  feet  in  breadth,  the 
general  rule  being  that  the  length  should  exceed 
the  breadth  by  one-third  (castra  in  quantum  fieri 
potuerit  tertiata  esse  deb^mnf);  when  larger,  it 
was  called  Castra  Classical  because,  says  Hy- 
ginus, the  ordinary  buccinum  or  bugle  could  not 
be  heaixl  distinctly  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  (Hyg.  §  21). 

The  Groma  stood  in  the  naiddle  of  the  princi- 
pal street  (  Via  Principalis),  which  was  sixty  feet 
wide,  extending  right  across  the  camp,  with  the 
two  Portae  Principales  at  its  extremities.    The 
two  remaining  gates,  which,  like  the  former, 
retained  their  ancient  names,  were  the  Porta 
Praetoria,  which  was  nearest  to  the  enemy  (/»rto 
praetoria  semper  hostem  spcctare  debet),  and  the 
Porta  Decwrnana,  and  these  were  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  two  shorter  sides  of  the  oblong. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  remains  of  the  gates 
we  find  in  the  stations  of  the  Roman  Wall  in 
the  North  of  England,  the  gates  were  double 
ones,  the  leaves  of  which  probably  consisted  of 
wood  strengthened  with  iron  plates.    The  por- 
tals seem  to  have  been  covered  with  arches  of 
stone,  and   had  guard-chambers  on  each  side. 
(See,  for  example.  Dr.  Bruce's  account  of  the 
west  gate  at  Borcovicus  (Housesteads)  in  Tm 
Roman  Wall,  p.  182.)     Immediately  behind  the 
Groma,  a  rectangular  space,  720  feet  long  by 
180  broad,  was  set  apart  for  the  emperor  or 
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commmnder-in-chiefy  and,  as  in  the  consular 
camp,  termed  the  Praetorium,  Immediately 
behiiid  the  Praetoriom — that  is  to  say,  at  the 
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extremity  most  distant  from  the  Groma — a  street 
called  the  Via  Quintana,  40  feet  wide,  extended 
across  the  camp  parallel  to  the  Via  Principalis 


0 


(Fig.  3.) 
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(Hyg.  §  17).  When  the  camp  exceeded  the 
ordinary  dimensions,  then  two  additional  gates 
were  formed  at  the  extremities   of  the  Via 


Qointana,  the  breadth  of  which  was  in  that  case 
increased  to  50  feet. 
It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  camp  was 
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divided  into  three  Begroents  by  the  Via  Princi- 
palis and  the  Via  Quintana.  Each  of  these 
segments  had  a  name.  The  whole  of  the  middle 
segment,  lying  to  the  right  and  the  left  of  the 
Praetorium,  formed  the  Latera  Fractorii  (§  4). 
The  segment  included  between  the  Via  Princi- 
palis and  that  side  of  the  camp  in  which  the 
rorta  Praetoria  stood  formed  the  FraetenUra 
(§  14).  The  segment  included  between  the  Via 
Quintana  and  that  side  of  the  camp  in  which  the 
Forta  Decumema  stood  formed  the  Retentura  (§17). 

The  legiones  being  the  most  trustworthy  of 
the  troops  in  the  provinces,  were  quartered  by 
cohorts  next  to  the  rampart  all  round  the  camp, 
encircling  completely  with  their  lines  the 
masses  of  foreigners,  who,  together  with  the 
imperial  guards,  formed  the  supplementa. 

A  clear  space  of  60  feet  (intervaHxim)  was  left 
between  the  tents  of  the  legionaries  and  the 
ramparts,  and  they  were  separated  from  the 
quarters  of  the  other  troops,  whom  they  sur- 
rounded, by  a  street  called  the  Via  Scupdaris, 
which  ran  completely  round  the  camp,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  legionaries,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  cohort  in  each  legion,  and  three 
ordinary  cohorts  for  whom  there  is  not  room  in 
the  outer  ring,  were  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  interrallum  and  on  the  other  by  the  Via 
Sagviaris,  The  remaining  streets  not  particu- 
larly specified  were  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  Viae  Vidnariao  s.  Vtcinakz^  and 
their  breadth  was  20  feet  (§  37). 

The  defences  of  a  camp  might  be  fonrfold : — 
1.  Fossa,     2.  Vallian.     3.  Cervoli.    4.  Arma. 

1.  The  Fossa  might  be  of  two  kinds :  a.  The 
Fossa  fastigataj  with  both  sides  sloping,'  so  as 
to  form  a  wedge ;  or,  h.  the  Fossa  Funica,  of 
which  the  outer  side  was  perpendicular,  the 
inner  side  sloping,  as  in  the  fossa  fastigata. 
The  breadth  in  either  case  was  to  be  at  least 
5  feet,  the  depth  3  feet.  Outside  of  each  gate  a 
ditch  was  dug  extending  on  both  sides  somewhat 
beyond  the  gate :  this,  on  accoimt  of  its  short- 
ness, was  called  TitnluSf  and  in  front  of  the  titulus 
was  a  small  semicircular  redoubt  (davicula), 

2.  The  Valltan  was  formed  of  earth  and  turf, 
or  of  stone,  6  feet  in  height,  8  feet  broad. 

3.  When  the  nature  of  the  ground  did  not 
admit  of  the  construction  of  a  sufficient  vallum, 
then  a  chevaux  de  frise  (cervoli)  was  substituted. 

4.  When  neither  a  Vallum  nor  Cervoli  could 
be  employed,  then  the  camp  was  surrounded  by 
a  ring  of  armed  men  four  deep,  numerous 
sentries  were  posted  in  each  line,  and  the 
cavalry  patrolled  in  turn  in  every  direction. 

The  words  of  Hyginus  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  when  no  danger  was  apprehended, 
a  ditch  alone  was  considered  sufficient;  and 
even  this  was  excavated  merely  for  the  sake  of 
exercising  the  men  (causa  disdplinae). 

We  can  now  proceed  to  point  out  in  what 
manner  the  three  segments  were  occupied, 
referring  to  the  numbers  on  the  figure,  it  being 
understood  that,  as  before,  we  shall  not  enter 
here  into  any  discussions  regarding  the  origin 
and  character  of  the  different  battalions  named, 
all  information  upon  such  matters  being  given 
in  the  article  Ezcrcitcs. 

A.  Fraetorium  et  Latera  Fraetorii. 

1.  Fraetorium,  2.  AraCf  on  which  public 
sacrifice  was  offered.    The  position  assigned  to 


them  is  conjectural ;  but  they  wore,  at  all 
events,  in  the  immediate  ricinity  of  this  spot. 
3.  Auguratoriunif  in  which  the  Imperator  took 
the  auspices — the  altars  were  perhaps  erected 
in  front  of  this  place;  at  least,  such  was  the 
case  sometimes.  (See  Tac.  Ann,  xv.  30,  where 
the  form  Augurale  is  employed.)  4.  Tribunal^ 
the  elevated  platform  from  which  addresses 
were  delivered  to  the  troops.  Close  to  the 
praetorium  was  a  guardhouse  (staiioni  dari 
oportet  ^cundum  praetorium  pedes  viginti),  5. 
Comiies  Jmperatoris,  the  personal  staff  of  the 
Imperator,  among  whom  the  chief  place,  next 
to  the  Via  Principalis,  was  assigned  to  the 
Praefectus  Praetorio.  6.  Equites  singulares 
Jmperatoris  et  Equites  Fraetoriani:  the  number 
of  these  was  variable ;  but  Hyginus  gives  as  an 
average  450  of  the  former  and  400  of  the  latter. 
7.  Cohortes  praetoriae  quatuor.  Frimipiiares, 
Evocati.^  Ojiciaies,  These  picked  troops  were 
allowed  twice  as  much  space  as  the  troops  of 
the  line  (§§  3,  5,  6).  8.  Alae  quingenariae : 
probably  five  in  number.  9.  In  each  of  the 
spaces  on  the  extreme  right  and  left  of  the 
praetorium,  bordering  on  the  Via  Sagularis  (per 
rigorem  viae  sagularis)^  were  placed  the  first 
cohort  and  the  vexiliarii  of  one  legion.  The 
first  cohort  and  the  vexiliarii  of  the  remaining 
legion  will  be  found  in  the  Praetentura.  The  first 
cohort  of  a  legion  contained  960  men,  being 
twice  as  numerous  as  the  others  ;  the  vexiliarii 
of  a  legion  amounted  to  about  500. 

B.  Fraetentura. 

10.  Soamnum  Zegatorum.  The  quarters  of 
the  legati.  11.  Scamnum  Tribunorum.  Imme- 
diately behind  the  legati  were  the  legionary 
tribunes  and  the  tribunes  of  the  praetorian 
cohorts. 

In  the  language  of  surveyors,  scamnum  was  a 
rectangular  figure,  whose  breadth  exceeded  its 
length,  striga  a  rectangular  figure,  whose  length 
exceeded  its  breadth  (Marquardt,  /.  c.  p.  394, 
n.  3).    So,  Signa  and  Tabulinum  are  the  terms 
used   with   reference  to   the   direction   of  the 
length  and  breadth  respectively  :  thus,  *^  Cohors 
prima  causa  signorum   et  aquilao  intra  viam 
sagulariam,    et    quoniam    duplum    numerum 
habet,  duplam  pedaturam   accipiet,   ut,  puts, 
signis    pedes    centum     viginti,    tabulino    pedes 
trecentos  sexaginta,  vel  signis  centtun  octoginta 
tabulino  pedes  ducentos  quadraginta,"    It  is  the 
more  necessary  to  call  attention  to  this,  because 
these  significations  have  been  passed  over  by 
the  best  lexicographers,  and  we/find  that  some 
modem  expounders  of  hyginus  imagine  ^'^^ 
linum  to  have  been  an  office  where  the  booksO/^ 
and  accounts  of  the  fegion  were  kept.    Another 
example  of  the  use  b^  these  words  will  be  given 
below.     12.  Alae  milliariae  quatuor,  one  in  each 
of  the  four  compartments.   13.  Valetudinarium, 
the  hospital  for  the  sick  soldiers.     14.  Veterina" 
rium,  the  hospital  for  the  sick  horses.     15,  16. 
Classicij    marines    employed  as  pioneers:  500 
from  the  fleet  at  Misenum  and  800  from  that 
at  Ravenna.     Mauri  equites  sexcenti.    Famvmn 
veredarii  octingenti.     These  two  bodies  of  liffht 
cavalry  were  quartered  near  the  classid,  be- 
cause, when  the  latter  were  sent  in  advance  to 
clear  the  way,  they  were  guarded  by  the  fomier» 
17.    Exploratores,   200   in    number.      General 
Roy  in  his  plan  places  them  in  these  two  small 
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compartments,  bat  it  appears  more  probable 
from  the  words  of  Hjginas,  that   they  were 

Quartered  all  together  on  the  side  next  to  the 
rst  cohort  of  the  third  legion.     18.  The  first 
cohort  of  the  third  legion;  19,  its  vexiUariL 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Via  Praetoria, 
three  legionary  cohorts,  for  whom  there  was 
not  sufficient  space  outside  of  the  Via  Sagularis. 
In  the  Praetentura  stood  also  the  Fabrica 
or  workshop  of  the  carpenters  and  armourers, 
erected  at  a  distance  from  the  Valetudinarium, 
so  that  the  noise  might  not  disturb  the  patients. 
Within  the  scamnum  of  the  legati  were  the 
Schotae  of  the  first  cohorts,  the  places  apparently 
where  the  superior  officers  of  the  legions 
assembled  in  order  to  receive  the  general  orders 
of  the  day. 

C.  BeterUura. 

20.  Quaestorium.  This  space  corresponded  in 
name  only  with  the  Quaestorium  of  the  Polybian 
camp,  for  it  was  no  longer  assigned  to  a 
quaestor  {Quaestorium  dicUwr  quod  aHqucmdo 
tbi  quaestorea  pcdaturam  acceperint).  It  was 
occupied  partly  by  prisoners  of  rank,  hostages, 
and  plunder ;  and  here  perhaps  the  Praefectus 
Castrorum  may  have  been  quartered,  unless  we 
ore  to  look  for  him  among  the  Comitea  Im- 
peraicris, 

21.  Staiorwn  centwicu  duae,  who  guarded 
the  rear  of  the  praetorium,  and  always  kept 
close  to  the  person  of  the  Imperator.  These, 
like  the  praetorians,  had  double  space  assigned 
to  them. 

22.  CohorteseqidtataemiUiariaedme.  Cohortes 
equitatae  quhtgenariae  quatuor. 

23.  CohorieapeditataemUliariaetres.  Cohortes 
pediiataa  qutngenariae  tres, 

24.  NdHones,  Barbarian  troops.  Palmyreni 
qmngenti.  Gaetae  nongentu  Dad  aeptmgeiUi. 
Britcnea  qttmgentL  CcaUabri  septingentL  Amons 
these  we  find  enumerated  Sumactaret,  a  wora 
which  no  one  has  succeeded  in  explaining,  but  it 
as  in  all  probability  a  corrupt  form. 

Camels  with  their  riders  (pamelicum  wis  epi-> 
batiM)  were  frequently  included  among  the  con- 
stituents of  an  army,  being  used  both  in  offensive 
operations  and  also  in  carrying  plunder. 

Three  points  strike  tis  forcibly  when  we  com- 
pare the  camp  of  Hyginus  with  that  of  Poly  bins: 
first,  the  flimsy  character  of  the  fortifications, 
which  must  be  attributed  to  the  disinclination 
ielt  bv  the  soldiers  to  perform  regularly  and 
steadily  the  same  amount  of  labour  which  was 
cfaeeriully  executed  by  soldiers  of  the  republic ; 
secondly,  the  desire  everywhere  visible  to  eco- 
nomise space,  and  compress  everything  within 
the  narrowest  possible  limits ;  and,  thiirdly,  the 
adoption  of  the  duodecimal  system  of  measure- 
ment in  place  of  the  decimal  system,  which  is 
found  in  Polybius  (Rudorff,  Fcldmesser^  ii.  291). 
Although  the  numbers  of  an  army,  such  as  we 
have  been  considering  above,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  absolute  precision,  they  must,  on 
the  lowest  computation,  have  exceeded  40,000 
men,  and  these  were  crowded  together  into  less 
than  one-half  the  space  which  they  would  have 
occupied  according  to  the  ancient  system,  the 
proportion  of  camry,  moreover,  being  much 
larger  in  the  imperial  force.  The  camp  of 
Polybius,  calculated  for  less  than  20,000,  con- 
tains upwards  of  four  millions  of  square  feet. 
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while  the  camp  of  Hyginus  embraces  little 
more  than  three  millions  and  seven  hundred 
thousand. 

We  may  conclude  with  a  few  words  upon  a 
topic  entirely  passed  over  by  Polybius,  but  on 
which  Hyginus  affords  ample  information  in  so 
far  ns  the  usages  of  his  own  day  are  concerned 
— the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  tents. 

A  double  row  of  tents  {papiiiones)  facing  each 
other,  with  a  space  between  for  piling  the  arms 
of  the  soldiers  and  for  receiving  the  beasts  of 
burden  and  the  baggage,  was  termed  Striga ;  a 
single  row,  with  a  corresponding  space  in  front, 
Hemistrigium.  The  normal  br^th  of  a  Striga 
was  60  feet,  of  a  ffemiatrigium  30  feet,  made  up 
as  follows : — 10  feet  were  allowed  for  the  depth 
of  each  tent,  6  feet  for  a  passage  behind  the 
tent,  5  feet  for  the  arms  piled  in  front  of  the 
tent,  9  feet  for  the  jumenta  and  baggage; 
total  30  feet  for  the  hemistrigium,  which 
doubled  for  the  striga  gives  60,  the  space 
between  the  rows  being  28  feet.  The  length 
of  the  striga  or  hemistrigium  varied  according 
to  circumstances. 

A  full  legionary  century  (plena  centttria)^ 
when  Hvginus  wrote,  consisted  of  80  men,  who 
occupied  10  papiliones.  The  length  allowed  for 
each  papilio  was  12  feet,  10  feet  for  the  papilio 
itself,  and  2  feet  for  lateral  passages  (incremetUum 
tenawnae'),  and  thus  the  length  of  the  line  along 
which  the  papiliones  of  a  century  stretched  was 
10  X  12  =  120  feet.  Out  of  thb  the  centurion 
had  a  space  allotted  to  him  equal  to  that 
required  for  2  tents,  so  that  the  privates  of 
the  century  occupied  8  tents  only ;  that  is,  they 
were  quartered  at  the  rate  of  10  men  to  each 
tent.  The  men  in  each  tent  formed  a  conttt- 
hemium  (o-^o^is,  Joseph.  B,  J.  iii.  5,  3).  But 
since  16  men  or  4  guards  (rcrpoSfa)  in  each 
century  were  always  out  upon  duty,  there  were 
never  more  than  8  men  actually  in  a  tent  at 
the  same  time.  ^ 

(Fig.  4.) 
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Since  a  striga  120  feet  in  length  and  60  feet 
in  breadth,  containing  7200  square  feet,  was 
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allotted  to  2  centuries,  and  since  an  ordinary 
legionary  cohort  contained  6  centuries,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  space  required  for  each  cohort 
(pedatma  oohortO)  of  480  men  was  21,600 
square  feet. 
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For  the  caralry  ft  hemistrigium  was  assigned 
to  40  men,  i,e.  two  dragoons  had  as  much  space 
as  five  foot-eoldiers.  Accordingly  an  ala 
quing^naria  wonld  require  12 J,  and  an  cUa 
mUtiaria  25,  hemistrigia.  A  cohors  equestris 
qumgenaria,  which  contained  380  foot  and  120 
horse,  wonld  require  as  much  space  as  680  foot, 
Ce.  nearly  7  hemistrigia,  and  a  cohors  equestris 
miUiaria  double  that  amount,  ix.  14  hemistrigia. 

The  troops  were  usually  quartered  in  cohorts, 
and  these  might  be  variously  disposed,  it  being 
always  desir«>le  that  a  whole  century  should 
always  be  ranged  in  an  unbroken  line. 

If  the  striga  was  equal  to  one  century  in 
length,  then  the  cohort  would  occupy  three 
strigae  in  breadth;  that  is,  a  space  120  feet 
long  by  180  broad  =  21,600  square  feet.  Sec 
fig.  6. 

(Fig.  6.) 
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If  the  striga  was  equal  in  length  to  two 
centuries,  then  the  cohort  would  occupy  one 
whole  striga  and  a  hemiatrigium;  that  is,  a 
space  240  feet  long  by  90  feet  broad  =  21,600 
square  feet.    See  fig.  7. 

(Fig.  7.) 
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longer  sides  are  in  strigae  of  240  feet  in  length, 
those  on  the  shorter  sides  in  strigae  of  360  feet 
in  length. 

When  the  number  of  legions  in  an  army  was 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  supplementa  than 
in  the  array  which  we  have  reviewed,  then,  in 
order  that  they  might  still  be  ranged  outside  of 
the  Via  Sagularis,  the  strigae  presented  their 
breadth  to  the  vallum  instep  of  their  length  ; 
or,  to  use  the  technical  phrase,  the  length  which 
in  the  former  case  had  been  assigned  to  the 
Signa  was  now  given  to  the  Tdndinum  {Quodsi 
legumes  plures  acoeperimus  et  supplementa  pan- 
dora tU  necessarium  sit  cohortes  circa  veUlum 
crebrius  ponere  convertemus  pedaturam,  QUOD 
rUERAT  8I6RIS  TABULINO  DABIMCS). 

If  A  B  be  the  line  of  the  vallum,  C  will  repre- 
sent the  position  of  the  cohort  in  the  one  case, 
D  in  the  other. 
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If  the  striga  was  equal  in  length  to  three  cen* 
turies,  then  the  cohort  would  occupy  one  striga 
only,  or  a  space  360  feet  long  by  60  feet  broad 
=21,600  square  feet.    See  fig.  8  (on  next  page). 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  plan  of  the 
camp  given  above,  the  legionary  cohorts  on  the 


Josephus,  in  his  account  of  the  Jewish  war, 
takes  special  notice  of  the  Roman  encampments ; 
and  although  he  does  not  enter  into  minute 
details,  his  observations^  with  which  we  shall 
conclude  this  article,  form  a  useful  supplement 
to  Hyginus.  It  is  evident  from  the  numerous 
artizans  for  whom  workshops  are  provided, 
from  the  towers  with  which  the  vallum  was 
strengthened,  and  from  the  precaution  of  setting 
fire  to  everything  left  behind,  that  the  words 

of  the  historian  refer  chieflv 
to   Castra    SUtiva.     He 

- "J      begins  by  remarking  {B,  J. 

i  iii.  5)  that  the  Romans 
when  invading  an  enemy's 
country  never  hazard  an 
engagement  until  they 
have  fortified  a  camp  {oh 
irpiv  hnovrai  fjdxyis  f^ 
rtixitroi  arpter6w^o9f\ 
which,  in  form,  is  a 
square  (Jitofitrpfferai  9k 
mpffAfioXii  rerpJiymtns\ 
with  four  gates,  oi^  on 
each  side.  He  adds  that, 
if  the  ground  is  not  even, 
it  is  levelled.  The  rampart 
by  which  it  is  surrounded  exhibits  the  appear- 
ance of  a  wall  furnished  with  towers  at 
equal  distances,  and  in  the  spaces  between 
the  towers  b  placed  the  artillery  ready  for 
immediate  service  (to6s  tc  ^vfi^\€tsy  col  «ara- 
tr4\raty     iced     Aitfo^Ao,    lud     ww    A^tiVptor 
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rt6§cunv,     Hmtyra    vphs     rks    fioXhs 

The  camp  is  divided  conTenientiy  by 

in   the  middle  arc   the  tents  of  the 

and  in  the  Terj  centre  of  all  the  prae- 
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torinm  (rh  <rrpctr/iryioi) ;  there  is  also  a  forum 
(ayood  ris  &rod€/«cwrat),  and  a  place  for 
artihcers  (x«*poTfxi'aiJ  x^P^^)f  ^^  whom  a 
great  number  follow  the  army  with  building 


(Fig.  8.) 
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tools,  and  seats  for  the  tribunes  and  centurions 
(0o»fco(  re  Xoxoyott  icai  ra^idpxois),  where  they 
decide  any  disputes  which  may  arise.  When 
necessary  (cl8^  imiyoi)^  ditch  is  dug  all  round, 
four  cubits  deep  and  four  cubits  broad. 

At  day-dawn  (jhrh  8^  t^v  Iw)  all  the  soldiers 
repair  to  the  tents  of  their  respective  centurions 
(^iwl  robs  iKtxromdpxai)  and  salute  them:  the 
centurions  repair  to  the  tribunes  (rphs  robs  x^' 
Xj/ipXovs)f  along  with  whom  all  the  centurions 
(rei^iapxoi)  repair  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
from  whom  they  receive  the  watchword 
{(Ttifuiw)  and  the  general  orders  of  the  day,  to 
be  conveyed  by  them  to  their  respective  divi- 
sions. 

When  a  camp  is  broken  up,  at  the  first  blast 
of  the  trumpet  the  soldiers  strike  the  tents  and 
pack  up  the  utensils ;  at  the  second  they  load 
the  mules  and  other  beasts  of  burden,  set  fire 
to  everything  which  could  prove  serviceable  to 
an  enemy,  and  stand  like  coursers  ready  to 
start  forward  on  a  race;  the  third  gives  the 
last  warning  that  all  things  being  now  prepared 
every  man  must  be  in  his  place.  Then  the 
herald,  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
general,  demands  thrice  if  they  are  ready  for 
war,  to  which  they  all  respond  with  loud  and 
repeated  cheers  that  they  are  ready,  and  for  the 
most  part,  being  filled  with  martial  ardour, 
anticipate  the  question,  and  raise  their  right 
hands  on  high   with  a  shout.    (^B.   J.  iii.   5, 

Besides  Polybius  and  Hyginus,  the  chief 
workii  on  the  subject  are  Mommsen-Marquardt, 
T.  390-406  (where^l  the  important  literature 
cib  the  8uM(^ir  collected)  and  578-584;  Mas> 
quelez  in  Daremberg  and  ^glio,  Diet,  des  Anti' 
qmU^  8.  V.  Castra;  Nissen,  Das  Tempium; 
Lange,  L,  Historia  matoHonum  rei  nilitaria 
Bomanonm,  [W.  R.]    [L.  C.  P.] 

CASTBENSES,  a  name  applied  under  the 
early  empire  to  the  ministri  of  the  emperor, 
whose  residence  was  often  spoken  of  as  castra' 
or  praetoriwny  in  reference  to  his  position  as 
oommaDder-in-chief.  The  whole  of  his  servants 
formed  the  famSia  castrensis^  and  were  under 
the  orders  of  a  procurator  castrensiSj  au  odicer 
mentioned  in  inscriptions  between  the  times  of 
Claudius  and  of  Commodus :  eg.  Wilmanns, 
Exemp,  Tnscr.  Lot.  No.  1243.  [A.  S.  W.] 

CATAGCXGIA  (Karor/c^a).     [ANAGOaiA.] 

CATAGB'APHA.    [Pictuba.1 

CATAL'OGUS  (jcwriiXoyoi),  the  catalogue 
of  those  persons  in  Athens  who  were  liable  to 
regular  military  service.  At  Athens,  those  per- 
sons akme  who  possessed  a  certain  amount  of 


property  were  allowed  to  serve  in  the  regular 
infantry,  whilst  the  lower  class,  the  thetes,  had 
not  this  privilege.  Thus  the  former  nre  called 
ol  iK  icara\6yov  irrpartvovrtSj  and  the  latter 
ol  l(w  rod  KOfraXSyov,  (Xen.  HelL  ii.  3,  §  20.) 
Those  who  were  exempted  by  their  age  from 
military  service  are  called  by  Demosthenes  {de 
Synt.  p.  167,  §  4)  ol  Mp  rhv  KceriXoyov,  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  duty  of  the  generals 
iffrpvntyoC)  to  make  out  the  list  of  persons 
liable  to  service  [Astrateias  Graphs],  in 
which  duty  they  were  probably,  assisted  by  the 
demarchi,  and  sometimes  by  the  ^ovK^vrai. 
(Dem.  c.  Polycl  p.  1208,  §  6.)  [W.  S.] 

CATALY'SEOS  TOU  DEMOU  GBAPHE' 
(jcaraX^cwff  rov  h-f^iJMv  ypa/p^)  was  an  action 
brought  against  those  persons  who  had  altered, 
or  attempted  to  alter,  the  democratical  form  of 
government  at  Athens;  and  was  closely  con- 
nected with,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  fVom, 
the  irpoBo<rlas  yptvpij  (iirl  irpo$o<rff  r^s  voXiwSt 
^  M  KoraXiiffti  rov  89^/uov  cwv&Vy  Dem.  c. 
Timocr.  p.  745,  §  144).  The  form  of  proceeding 
was  the  same  in  both  cases ;  namely,  by  tlffary' 
ytkia.  In  the  case  of  Kttra\^ff€ws  rod  94ifiov, 
the  punishment  was  death ;  the  property  of  the 
offender  was  confiscated  to  the  state,  and  a 
tenth  part  dedicated  to  Athena.  A  person  was 
also  liable  to  this  action  who  held  any  public 
office  in  the  state  after  the  democracy  had  been 
subverted  (Psephisma  of  Demophantus  ap. 
Andoc.  de  Myst.  §§  96-98).  The  orator  Lycur- 
gus  argues  reasonably  enough  that  a  conspiracy 
to  subvert  the  constitution  must  be  punished  if 
it  faib,  for,  if  it  succeeds  the  criminal  will  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  punishment  (c.  Leocr. 
§§  124-126).  But  if  his  statement  of  the  law 
may  be  relied  on,  too  much  scope  is  allowed  for 
vague  suspicion  by  the  words  ^¥  ris  aXffOrtrtu 
pu&vop  iiiKKovrai  abrohs  robrwv  rt  iroi€iy:  and 
his  argument  in  §  147,  that  Leocrates  by  his 
flight  had  become  liable,  among  other  penalties, 
to  an  action  jcaroA^o'cws  rod  Stlfuov,  is  an 
instance  of  constructive  treason  pushed  to  its 
extremest  limits.  According  to  Andocides  and 
Lycurffus,  the  dcci*ee  of  Demophantus  provided 
not  only  that  the  offender  might  be  slain  with 
impunity,  but  that  all  Athenians  should  bind 
themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  do  their 
part  in  killing  him.  [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

CATAPHBACTI  (<roT<£<ppaicToi),  a  kind  of 
mail-clad  cavalry  found  principally  among  the 
Eastern  nations  (Justin,  xlt  2 ;  Lampr.  Alex.  Set. 
56,  5)  and  the  Sarmatians  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  79). 
For  the  description  of  their  armour,  itself  called 
cataphractes  or  cataphractOy  the  principal  passage 


iSi  CATAPHRACTI 

■  HelioJ.  AM.  ii.  15,  of  the  PEnisn*  »t  the 
lieee  of  Sjtne.  MoJemlely  thia  piece*  of  bran 
}r  iroa  n  ■pun  iqusre  were  eo  fnitened  together 
ta  tome  (ofV  inbit;!!!!:*  on  th«  iniide  that  the 
lower  end  of  each  vai  aboT«  the  upper  end  of 
iloar  it ;  aud  aidevafi 
Hilar.  Thli  effected  a  kind  of 
armoar  (^oAiHwrii),  and  the  nuthoritiea  agree 
that  it  Wfli  lingnlarly  Heiible  (Amro-Marc,  iTi. 
10,  8 ;  Suidai,  >.  v.  eiipal).  The  umour  alio 
had  ileevea  (x(>pii<rr<!i) ;  in  fact,  the  whole 
body  waa  covered  eicept  thit  part  of  the  thigh* 
which  grip*  the  hone.  The  helmet  wat  clo*e- 
iittiug,  all  don-a  the  neck,  the  ejea  alone  being 
eipoied.  The  aoldier  bad  to  be  lifUd  on  hi* 
horu.  Be  waa  armed  with  a  long  apear,  which 
waa  aupported  by  a  chain  attached  to  the  horae'* 
neck,  and  at  the  end  by  B  fastening  attached  to 
the  horae'a  thigh,  *o  a*  to  get  the  full  force  of 
the  hor>e'(  weight  into  Ifae  apear-thrait.  No 
doubt,  howerer,  there  neredirenitie*  intheeiact 
Dstare  of  the  armoar  in  different  time*  and  place*. 
In  the  pictnro  of  the  cataphractiu  on  Trajan'* 
ColDmQ,th«platnsre  faatened  diamond- wine,  and 
the  rider  hai  hi*  whole  face  and  neck  uncorered. 
The  hone,  too,  waa  all  covered  with  armour, 
eicept  just  that  pnrt  which  waa  gripped  by  the 
legs  of  the  rider;  even  the  eje*  were  covered 
by  disca  pierced  with  a  few  small  hole*.  When 
charging,  the  cataphractna  appeared,  we  are 
tcild  (Hellod.  /.  c. ;  Amm.  I.  c.Y  like  a  htooie 
atatue '-  motion  (rtliipoi't  Tit  ii^p  fotrtfjural 
3)  jri!  j^|>l}AaTOt  irS^ii  Kiroilfuroi). 


CATABACTA 

bccaine  freqnent.  (Onlt.  804,3333;  CLLiii. 
99 ;  Not.  Dig.  Seeck'a  Index,  pp.  318,  317,  t.  vv. 
Calafraciarii  tai  Clibanarii.)      '    '  [LCP.] 

CATAPIBATES  (-er  or  -a;  Kormr.,^ 
T17fl(1^  Herod,  ii.  5,  2i!),  a  aouiidiDg  lead.  It 
conaisted  of  a  imall  piece  of  unn-rought  lead 
faatened  to  twiatad  cord.  The  lend  was  covered 
with  grease,  *o  that  apcdmen*  of  the  kind  of 
bottom  might  attach  to  it.  See  Lucilius,  iii.  32 
Cp.  19,  ed.  L  Miiller):  "Hunc  catapitaten  poer 
eodem  dqferat  unctom  PInmhi  pauxillum  rudua 
Unique  mataiam."  The  unit  of  meaauremeat 
in  aonndinga  wua  a  fslhom  (Gfryvui) :  aee  Herod, 
ii.  5;  Act.  Aptal.  iivii.  28.  "To  aound"  i« 
Bo^lCtfi  and  by  ^uAli  in  the  eenae  of  a  (onnd- 
ing-line  the  Schol.  explain*  iioXiptaint,  iu  11. 
iilv.  HO.  The  fact  that  it  waa  hung  from  the 
prow  (see  picture  in  Gnbl  and  Koner,  p.  317) 
will  not  jnitify  the  alteration  of  oalapiralen,  the 
beat-attested  MS.  reading,  in  Lucilins  to  cata- 
proratm,  which  has  no  snliicient  authority.  (See 
-   Muller,  i.  c.)  [L  C.  P.] 

CATAPULTA.  [ToEiiEHTriL.] 
CATARACTA  (icaT«pp<UTi|j)_  I.  A  port- 
callis,  so  cali^  becaoae  it  fell  with  great  force 
and  a  lond  noise.  This  contrivance  for  guarding 
againit  the  surprise  of  a  fortified  town  wat  in 
use  in  Italy  in  very  early  time*  (Dion.  Hal.  viiL 
67)  ;  and  the  Roman*  had  no  occasion  to  barr<H> 
the  thing  itself,  ai  they  borrowed  it*  name  in 
claasical  Latin,  f^om  the  Greeks.  Vegetini(dr 
Rt  Mil.  iv.  4)  speak)  of  the  caUrocta  »i  an 
iDTeotion  of  great  antiquity ;  and  something 
like  it  i*  Ibund  in  very  prinaitlve  buildiags, 
such  aa   the  lake-dwellings  of   the  Paeoniau* 


Citsphnnui.    (FmrnColnmnorTrnjin,) 

They  were  called  clibatutrii  by  the  Peraiana 
(Lampr.  I.c. :  Amm.  /.  c),  John  of  Lydia  ( 158, 25) 
ha*  thia  note;  KAj^eve^ioi  iXtaltnpor  inikl0ara 
Tip  al  Pti/uuBi  ri  intiiiia  «a\^yifiara  iroAovcri 
irvl  ToB  niAd/uFB  (i.e.  dSanarita  ia  derive 
from  celo  through  celamen,  celibanura).  He  thu* 
holds  it  to  be  a  Roman  word ;  but  on  the  face 
of  it  ibiardly.  Salmsaius  considen  it  not  to  be 
a  Peraiau  word  (iu  Lampr.  I.  c),  b  view  Jnatly 
objected  to  by  Fnvre  in  bia  new  edition  of  Uu- 
cange.  For  it  ii  probably  either  a  Persian  oi 
Syrian  word,  just  aa  irappellarii  (Tac.  Ann.  iii. 
43),  who  were  a  mail-clad  infantry  among  the 
Gaul*,  ia  probably  a  Celtic  word.  (SeeFnrneaui 

We  first  bear  of  inch  mail-clad  cavalry  in  the 
army  of  the  elder  Cyrus  (Xen.  C^r.  viii.  8,  22); 
later  we  know  that  they  were  in  the  army  of 
Antiocbna  Epiphane*  (Polyb.  mi.  3,  S;  Liv. 
uiv.  48,  3).  In  the  Roman  xrmiea  the  fint 
notice  we  have  of  them  ia  on  Trajan's  Column. 
(See  FrBhner,  La  Coloniu  Trajam,  plate*  55, 
62,  91.)     From  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  they 


Plan  of  a  gue  al  Pompel!. 

(KaroMirrl,  or  perhap  ir«'tT«rl|  iriAiF),  Herod. 
V.  16,  with  Stein'a  note).  As  early  probably  " 
the  4tb  century  D.C.  the  simple  portcnllis  h*il 
been  improved  in  order  to  obviate  the  placiiS 
by  the  enemy  of  an  obstruction  in  the  line  oi 
i^  groove  (jin.  Tact.  J-oiibrc.  39);  theroi»*,bT 
which   it   was  raised   or   lowered  wert  <-  « 
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hf^evmirHipta  and  x^^'i^'f^pMi  (-^PP*  ^'  ^-  i^* 
78).  Vegetins  (/.  c)  sajs  that  it  wa«  hung  out- 
side the  regnlar  gate:  axkd  this  statement  is 
confirmed  bj  a  narrative  in  Livj  (xxvii.  28)  at 
well  as  by  existing  remains.  In  the  above 
plan  of  the  principal  entrance  to  Pompeii, 
now  called  the  Porta  d'Ercolano,  there  are 
/two  tideways  for  foot-passengers,  and  a  road 
between  them,  fourteen  feet  wide,  for  earriages. 
The  gates  were  placed  at  A,  A,  turning  on 
pivots  £Cardo],  as  is  proved  by  the  holes  in  the 
pavement,  whidi  still  remain.  This  end  of  the 
road  was  nearest  to  the  town ;  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  road  led  into  the  country.  The 
portcullis  was  lit  B,  B,  and  was  made  to  slide  in 
grooves  cut  in  the  walls.  The  sideways,  secured 
with  smaller  gates,  were  roofed  in,  whereas  the 
portion  of  the  main  road  between  the  gates 
(A,  A)  and  the  portcullis  (B,  B)  was  open  to 
the  sky.  When  therefore  an  attack  was  made, 
the  assailants  were  either  excluded  by  the 
portcullis ;  or,  if  they  forced  their  way  into 
the  barbican  Kod  attempted  to  break  down  the 
gates,  the  dtizent,  surrounding  and  attacking 
them  from  above,  had  the  greatest  possible 
facilities  for  impeding  and  destroying  them. 
(Liv.,  App.,  Veget.,  IL  cc) 

8.  A  boarding  bridge,  something  like  the 
cormu  of  Duilius  [Coryitb],  so  called  because  it 
descended  like  a  portcullis  (App.  B,  C.  v.  82). 

8.  A  sluice,  or  perhaps  rather  a  weir  with 
hatches  or  sluices  in  it  for  regulating  the  height 
of  water  in  a  mnninf  stream  (Plin.  £p,  z.  69 ; 
fintil.  Numat.  de  BedUu  wo,  i.  481,  «Tum 
cataractamm  clauttris  excluditur  humor; "  cf. 
Amm.  Mare.  zxiv.  1,  11;  3,  10;  6,  2:  Heliod. 
Aeth,  ix.  8).  [J,  Y.]    [W.  W.] 

ELATASKOPES  GRAPHE'  (Karcunmiiis 
ypaf^\an  action  brought  against  spies  at  Athens. 
If  a  spy  was  discovered,  he  was  placed  on  the 
rack,  in  order  to  obtain  information  from  him, 
and  afterwards  pot  to  death.  (Antiphanes,  ap. 
Ath.  ii  p.  66  d ;  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  272,  §  137 ; 
Aeschin.  c  Ctesiph,  §  224 ;  Plut.  Vit  dec,  Orat, 
p.  848  a.)  It  appears  that  foreis^ers  only  were 
liable  to  this  action;  since  citizens  who  were 
guilty  of  this  crime  were  accused  of  irpodoo'fa. 
(Meier,  i4«.  Prwess,  p.  365.)    [W.S.]  [W.  W.] 

CATA8TA.    [Servus.] 

CATEIA,  a  missile  used  in  war  by  the  Ger- 
mans, Gauls,  and  some  of  the  Italian  nations, 
ascribed  also  to  Persians  and  other  Orientals 
(Verg,  Aen,  vii.  741 ;  Val.  Flacc.  vi.  83 ;  Aul. 
OelL  z.  25),  and  supposed  to  resemble  the  aclya 
(Serv.  /.  c. ;  Isid.  Orig,  xviii.  7).  Now  the  adis 
or  adys  is  said  by  Servius  to  have  been  obsolete 
in  his  time,  and  therefore  imperfectly  known ; 
but  it  is  described  (he  adds)  as  a  club  a  foot  and 
a  half  long,  studded  with  points,  and  furnished 
>with  a  thong,  so  that  it  can  be  recovered  by  the 
thrower  (ad  Aen,  vii,  730,  where  Virgil  himself 
mentions  the  thong,  flagellwrn).  As  far  as  the 
two  can  be  distinguished,  the  aclys  seeras  to  have 
been  more  of  a  club,  the  caUia  more  of  a  spear. 
Papiaa  (t.  v.)  makes  it  a  Persian  word :  later 
writers  conskler  it  Celtic,  which,  as  Conington 
observes  (ad  Aen,  l.c.),  would  agree  with  Virgil's 
Teuioniai  ritu,  the  Celtae  and  Teutones  being 
often  confounded.  The  w^pon  was  also  called 
ieuiona  from  the  name  of  the  people  (Isid.  /.  c. ; 
Aelfric,  Gloss,  Aixon.  ap.  Lersch).  The/rancisoa 
or  fnmdsqtte^  the  peculiar  weapon  of  the  Franks, 
VOL.  I. 


b  described  as  a  two-edged  axe  used  as  a  missile 
and  carried  in  the  belt :  a  modification  perhaps  of 
the  aclys  rather  than  the  cateia,  Cf.  Lersch. 
Antiq,  Verg,  (Bonn,  1843X  §  40,  (if  cateia  et 
aclyde.  (J*  Y.]    [W.  W.] 

CATELLA.    [Catena.] 

OATE'NA,  dim.  Catella  (SXvtf-if,  dim. 
ttxicior,  &Xv0'/9ior),  a  chain.  The  true  chain 
in  which  the  metal  links  are  joined  together  by 
soldering  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  8th 
century  B.a ;  and  beyond  that,  relies  of  the 
Bronze  age  show  rings  interlaced  by  verv 
laborious  processes  without  the  aid  of  solder. 
This  is  seen  especially  in  the  bronze  bits  of 
primitive  antiquity  which  have  been  discovered 
in  Italy  [FbenomJ.  In  the  classical  period  th«> 
art  of  chain-making  was  quite  as  well  understood 
as  in  modem  times,  and  the  variety  of  patterns 
was  as  great.  The  specimens  of  ancient  chsins 
which  we  have  in 
bronze  lamps,  in  scales 
[Libra],  and  in  orna- 
ments for  the  person, 
especially  necklaces 
[Monilb],  are  equal  1y 
elegant  and  ingenious. 
Besides  a  plain  circle 
or  oval,  the  separate 
link  is  often  shaped 
like  the  figure  8,  or 
as  in  the  accompany- 
ing cut  from  a  steel- 
yard in  the  British 
Museum,  a  figure  8 
with  one  of  its  loops 
turned  at  right  angles 
to  the  other.  We  find 
also  a  bar  with  a 
circle  at  each .  end, 
and  other  forms,  some 
of  which  are  here 
shown.   The  links  are 

also  found  so  closely  entwined  that  the  chain 
resembles  plaited  wire  or  thread,  like  the  gold 
chains  now  manufactured  at  Venice.  This  is 
represented  in  the  lower  figure  of  the  woodcut. 


Ostena,  chain.    (British 
Musenm.) 


Catenae,  chain  Unka    (British  Museum.) 

The  chains  which  were  of  superior  value, 
either  on  account  of  the  material  or  of  the 
workmanship,  are  commonly  called  oatellae,  the 
diminutive  expressing  their  fineness  and  delicacy, 
as  well  as  the  smallness  of  their  size.  These 
ornamental  chains  were  sometimes  given  as  re- 
wards to  the  soldiers  (Liv.  xxxiv.  31),  but  they 
were  commonly  worn  by  women  (Hor.  Ep.  i. 
17,  55 ;  Pollux,  x.  167  ;  Philippides,  fragm.  32, 
Meineke),  either  on  the  neck  (vcpl  rhr  rpaxn^ov 
iXvo'ioK,  Menand.  fr.  252,  Meineke),  round  the 
waist  (Plin  II.  N,  zxxiit  §  40X  or  over  one 
shoulder,  as  in  some  of  the  pictures  from  Hercu- 
laneujn  and  Pompeii.  They  were  used  to  sus- 
pend pearls,  or  jewels  set  in  gold,  keys,  lockets^ 
and  other  trinkets  (Petron.  67,  quoted  under 
Capsa).  [J.  Y.]    [W.  W.] 
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CATERVA'BIL    [Glidiitobes] 

KATHAtcHl.    [LusruTia] 

GATHEDBA  iM»»itpa),  n  Kst;  Fnacb, 
oAotfw,  dtain;  Kag.  lAairi  but  tha  term  waa 
mote  pMiiiQlirly  applied  to  m  Kit  with  a  back 
but  no  anna,  whereas  the  tella,  however  iplendid 
in  it«  matenal  or  dignified  in  it*  usociatioos, 
had  neither.  The  b<Kic  was  lunally  cacred  or 
hollow,  and  low  enough  fur  the  arm  to  rest 
npon  it  with  eaw,  ai  in  the  auiuud  woodcut, 


CATINUa 

The  above  jlluitration  showi  a  prareaMria] 
iiic  (Jut.  rii.  '^03  ;  Idart.  L  TT)  from  Viicaoti 
'con,  Oric.  i.  pi.  35).  (Compare  Botliger, 
SaHaa,  vol.  i.  p.  35 ;  Scheffer,  dta  S*  Vtkic. 
UomnucD-Marquardt,  vii.  [PnKi»i)6en], 
p,  70S.)  rw.  S-l  [W.  W.T 
CATILLUB.  [CatihdbJ 
CATI'NUS  or  CAITNUM.  dim.  C*tiu,cs 
'  C^TUJ-ux,  a  dish  or  pintter  on  which  Tinnds 
ereMrrednp.     Other  n        ""    ' 


vill  hef 


admitted  that  the  differences  of  shape,  n 
or  me  are  not  nlwajs  clearly  indicated.  £rei> 
the  distinction,  ao  eauDtial  to  our  notions,  be- 
Iween  diehes  and  platn  does  not  leem  to  havB 
been  obterved  (Hor.  Sal.  i.  3,  92) ;  there  ii  in 
lo  Gieeli  or  Latin  word  for  "  a  plate  "  in 


the  moden 


!s  the  I 


CiUUtilni.  Ehalr.    t*'™i'*tJ"i--ll'a«,> 

taken  from  Sir  William  lUmiltoa*  work  on 
Greek  vuses.  Od  the  cathedra  \t  leitad  a  bride, 
who  it  being  fsnaed  b^  a  female  ilava  with  a 
fiD  made  of  peacock's  leathers :  under  her  feet 
ii  a  footitool. 

Tbertwu  ilea  the  cathedra  louga,  chaitekmgut 
or  ea>r  chair;  and,  more  Imuriom  still,  the 
cathedra  supina  or  reclining  chair.  Then  ai  now, 
they  were  often  made  of  wicker-work  :  {sdicet\ 
■ufRiuntm  indeticiai  caiktdrarumaptiaimatfVUp. 
ff.if.  iTi.  5174).  The  cathedra  was  more  uied  by 
women  than  by  men  (hence  jeauaeat.  Mart,  iii, 
63,  lii.  38 ;  cf.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  10,  91 ;  Propert.  v.  5, 
87).  Itwai  a  mark  of  effeminacy  ivheaaman  was 
'     'a  (cuihioned)  pontui  loiujagtu  cathedra 


I.  51).    To  ai 


cnthedmi 

1  wu  considered  proper  fn 
boya  [Arvales,  p,  199  a 
Ck.NaJ.  The  seat  was  no 
stuffed,  bnt  a  cushion  wn 

Icommo&if  plaeed  upon  it . 
and  a  coTer  might  also  be 
thrown  over  the  back. 

Another  aartofcatliedm 
was    a     ledan-cluur, 

tomed  to  be  carried  abi 
insteadofiaa  lecltca.  ' 
mida  cathedra  of  JnTcnal 


B5).  i 


Ii  thee 


ProfPnorlal  cbalr.       fupinut,     ia 

(Viscontl.)  nncnrtained 

Inaolenca   rather   than   effeminncy   which   here 

provokes  the  rage  of  the  latiriat;  cf.  Qc  Fkd. 

iL  24,  g  58,  "  aperta  lectica  mima  portabitnr." 


ai  deep  enough  to  hold  the  gravy  of  n 
vegetables:  Vom  in  nunaa  tKeiria,  vhi  jndtemard 
j'mltnti  quid  ptmtbant,  a  capiendo  ootmuin  nomt- 
norunf,  »n  quod  Simli  dictatt  Kirimr,  uii  assa 
poturbaai  (£.  L.  v.  120).  They  were  mottly  of 
earthenware,  nnd  were  kept  in  Tirioui  aiua:  to 
have  the  cofiiHU  too  small  for  iti  conlenti  ahowed 
>  want  of  atyle  <Hor.  Ep.  ii.  4,  77).  The  his- 
toric turbotof  Domitian  required  a  diihmade  on 
purpose  (Jnv.  iv.  131  fl".) ;  VitcIIias  had  gone  n 
>tep  beyond  this,  nnd  built  a  special  fnmace  to 
bake  a  gigantic  patina  in  (Plin.  //.  2t.  hit. 
^  163).  The  paliaa,  dim.  patella  (Hor.  Ep.  i, 
b,  2),  wai  also  commonly  of  earthenware  ;  it  was 
bowl-shaped,  and  ocean  frequently  in  Horace  in 
the  sense  of  a  diah  (Sat.  i.  3,  80  ;  ii.  2.  93 ;  ii.  8. 
43,  55,  72;  Ep.  i.  15,  34);  bat  it  was  likewise 
used  foT  cooking,  and  then  bad  a  cover  (Plaut. 
Fiend,  ili.  2,  51;  Dig.  30,  7,  IS,  §  3).  The 
ctor  Aeeopui  had  n  patina  worth  100,000 
aterce- ;  the  mnterial  ia  not  deacribed  (Plin- 
r.  S.  z.  I  141).  rAltOraD  (rapo^W)  was  in 
Greek  applied  eithiT  to  the  dish  or  its  content*, 
s  ia  proved  by  Athcnaeaa  (ii.  p.  3G7  b,  tc.), 
rilh  abundant  quotations  from  the  Comic  poets  : 
hough  Atticista  triej  to  restrict  the  word  to 
he  latter  seote  (irapgifU  rb  G^ov,  oixl  !)  Tb 
ityuir  toDto  Si  rpipxiar  1)  Ktxifiar  Ktt\»uair, 
Phryn.  p.  176  Lobeck,  p.  265  Rutherford).  In 
Ruman  writers  it  is  always  the  former:  ori- 
ginally  a  square  or  oblong  side-dish  fordelicaciea 
(luadraniialiiin  tt  quadrOateram  oat,  Isid.  Orig. 
II.  4,  10),  it  came  to  mean  any  dish  (Jav,  iii. 
142;  St.  Matt,  iiiii.  25,  26).  There  was  also 
an  apsii  or  a'isis,  either  round  or  semicircular, 
like  modern  salad-plates  (Dig.  34,  2,  1.  19,  §  fi, 
and  1.  32,  §  1 ;  Absisj  ;  and  gabaide,  said  to  hHva 
been  of  a  deep  shape  (hid.  Orig.  1.  c  §  II;  Uart. 
TJi.  43,  li.  31).  The  Lani  varied  in  form,  but 
aeems  to  have  been  always  of  metal  i  hngetilTer 
/antes  were  »mong  the  meet  costly  object*  of 
Roman  extravagance  (Plin.  H.  A',  ixiiii.  §  145). 
We  a1«n  lind  aparoptit  in  silver  (Dig.  34,  2, 
I.  19,  S  9 1.  The  Greek  rtnf.  a  board  and  ao  a 
wooden  trencher,  might  be  uf  other  materials 
e.g.  eilTer  (Philippid.  fr.  9,  Meineke)  ;  bat  sili-er 
diahea  were  thought  vulgar  by  trie  Greeks,  at 
least  in  those  times  (Ath.  vi.  p.  430  a). 

"'       ■  ■■" '      pickles  or  other 


>  (Hor,  Sat  i 


,   75;  cf.  I 


a  paropua    , 


27,  5,  parapiida  rubra  ABecem,  where  a 
of  red  pottery  is  small  enough  to  serve  \ 
purpose).    (Mammaen-Uarqaardt,  vii.  rPri-at- 
W™j  706.)  [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 


CAUPO 

CAUPO.  The  xmtare  of  the  business  of  a 
oaupo  U  explftined  by  Gaios  (Dig.  4,  9,  5): 
*'*'  Caapo  .  .  .  mercedem  accipit  noo  pro  custodia, 
8ed  ut  riatores  manere  in  caupooa  patiatur  . . . 
«t  taraen  custodiae  nomine  tenetur."  Thus  he 
lodged  travellers  in  his  house,  and  was  answer- 
able for  the  safe  custody  of  their  property  while 
remaining  there,  his  liability  being  of  two 
distinct  kinds. 

1.  He  was  answerable  as  on  a  quasi-  or  implied 
<»ntract  to  take  extreme  care  of  such  property  : 
''^nautae  caui)one8  stabularii  quod  cujusque 
salrum  fore  receperint  nisi  restituent  in  eos 
judicium  dabo"  (Dig.  4,  9,  1,  pr.);  he  was 
responsible  fur  custodia^  and  not  merely  for 
culpoj  so  that  loss  of  or  damage  to  such  property 
not  attributable  to  damnum,  fatale  or  vis  major 
^Dig.  t6.  3,  1)  fell  on  his  shoulders,  though  for 
unavoidable  calamity — such  as  robbery,  tire,  or 
the  like — he  could  not  be  called  to  account.  The 
introduction  of  the  praetorian  action  (^*  recepti 
naatarum  cauponum,'*  &c.)  was  due  to  the 
desire  to  exact  a  high  responsibility  where  great 
•confidence  was  placed  (Dig.  ib,  1,  pr.):  the 
«ivil  actions  on  hire  (locati  conducti)  or  bail- 
ment (deposit)  would  often  lie  against  the  oaupo, 
but  the  former  was  of  no  use  unless  there  had 
been  at  least  culpa  levis,  and  the  latter  availed 
only  in  cases  of  dolus  and  culpa  lata.  But  the 
obligation  of  custodia  could  be  excluded  by  ex- 
{nress  agreement  between  the  parties. 

2.  He  was  answerable  as  on  a  quasi-delict 
^as  we  should  say,  he  was  vicariously  liable  in 
tort)  for  theft  of  such  property  by  his  employ^ 
or  slares,  or  for  all  damage  done  to  it  by  them 
while  under  his  charge  {Inst.  iv.  5,  3  ;  Dig.  47, 
5;  44,  7,  5,  6),  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
similarly  liable  when  the  actual  delinquent  was 
merely  another  person  staying  in  the  house 
<Dig.  47,  5,  1,  6)l  The  penalty  in  this  case  was 
double  the  value  of  the  property  stolen,  or 
<lonble  the  loss  occasioned  by  damage  (Dig. 
47,  5,  1,  2);  and  here,  too,  the  action  was 
m  factum,  i.e.  praetorian  in  origin  {fnst.  loc. 
<at,y.  [J.  B.  M.] 

GAUP077A  signified:  1.  An  inn,  where 
travellers  obtained  food  and  lodging;  in  which 
«ense  it  answered  to  the  Greek  words  irat^ZoKfTov, 
mamef^tov,  and  KctrdKvffis,  2.  A  shop,  where 
wine  and  ready-dressed  meat  were  sold ;  in 
Oreek  koviiXcTok.  The  person  who  kept  a  cau- 
pons  was  called  caupo  or  oopo  ;  a  hostess  is  copa, 
rarely  oaupona. 

1.  Greek  Inns.  In  the  earliest  ages  of  Greece, 
as  in  the  East  at  all  times  and  in  newly  settled 
•colonies,  there  was  no  provision  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  travellers,  and  the  duty  of  hospi- 
tality was  universally  acknowledged  [Hospi- 
tium].  The  growth  of  traffic  rendered  inns 
necessary ;  and  in  later  times  they  appear  to 
have  been  rery  numerous.  The  great  number 
of  festivals  which  were  celebrated  in  the  dif- 
ferent towns  of  Greece,  besides  the  four  great 
national  games,  to  which  persons  flocked  from 
all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world,  must  have  re- 
qnind  a  considerable  number  of  inns  to  accom- 
modate strangers,  not  only  in  the  places  where 
tbe  fesMvak  were  celebrated,  but  also  on  the 
roads  leading  to  those  places. 

The  acooomaodation  provided  was  however  far 
from  Inxnrious ;  and  the  character  both  of  the 
houses  and  of  their  landlords  was  very  indif- 
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ferent.  Inn»were  regarded  as  little  better  than 
brothels:  iroySoicfvirai  «ra2  iropyo$o<rKfi<rai  are 
joined  together,  Theophr.  Char.  6 ;  ieaw7ik§ia  koX 
iropycio.  Poll.  ix.  34;  the  orgies  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  in  the  Acropolis  suggest  to  a  comic 
poet  that  **  he  took  it  for  an  inn : " 

6  T7IV  aKp6m\i¥  navioKtlw  iiro\afiitp 
Kol  ris  ireUpa/s  ciouYaywK  t§  itap$ivtf 

(Philippid.  fr.  25  M.  ap.  Plut.  Demetr.  26). 
And  besides  the  charges  of  fraud  and  adultera* 
tion  to  which  they  were  liable  in  common  with 
other  ttimiXoi  or  retail  dealers,  the  hosts  were 
often  accused  of  more  serious  crimes.  Two 
stories  told  by  Cicero,  but  taken  from  Greek 
life,  both  torn  on  murders  committed  by  inn- 
keepers for  the  sake  of  gain  {de  fnv.  ii.  4,  §  14  ; 
de  Div.  i.  27,  §  57).  The  higher  classes  used 
these  iravSoiccia  as  little  as  possible;  yet  in 
default  of  other  accommodation  the  public  am- 
bassadors of  Athens  were  sometimes  constrained 
to  lodge  and  even  to  transact  diplomatic  busi- 
ness in  them  (Aeschin.  de  F.  Z.  §  97 ;  Dem.  de 
f.X.  p.  390,  §  158  =  175). 

The  word  KamiXuov  signified,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  a  place  where  wiue  and  ready- 
dressed  provisions  were  sold.  Kcta^Aof  signifies 
in  general  a  retail  trader,  who  sold  goods  in 
small  quantities.  (For  the  distinction  between 
icivijAof  and  iraAt7iciTT}A.05,  which  are  notsynony- 
mous,  ct  Aristoph.  Plut.  1 156  with  the  scholia ; 
pseudo-Dem.  i.  Aristog.  p.  784,  §  46 ;  Dem.  c. 
Dionysod.  p.  1285,  §  7  ;  Buchsenschutz,  Besitz 
und  JSrwerb,  p.  455,  n.).  The  term,  however,  is 
more  particularly  applied  to  a  person,  who  sold 
ready-dressed  provisions,  and  especially  wine  on 
draught  (6  Kark  r^v  kotvKijv  xmXSov  &<nr€p  ot 
yvy  \€y6fi€yot  Kdvrikot,  Schol.  Aristoph.  /.  c; 
Plat.  Oorg.  p.  518  B).  When  a  retail  dealer  in 
other  commodities  is  spoken  of,  the  name  of  his 
trade  is  usually  prefixed  :  thus  we  read  of  irpo- 
fiaroKdwrikos  (Plut.  Pericl.  24),  t-wXttv  itdirnXos 
(Aristoph.  Fax,  1175),  iurwiiuw  KivijXos  {id. 
439),  $ifi\ioKd:w7iXos,  &c.  These  KoinrAcia  were 
not  resorted  to  as  clubs  (X^o'xcu,  iraiptuu),  or 
for  purposes  of  good  fellowship,  but  ^merely  for 
sottish  drinking ;  and  hence  were  extremely 
disreputable.  Isocrates  tells  us  that  in  the 
"  good  old  times  '*  (i.e.  the  democracy  of  Solon  and 
Cleisthenes)  no  respectable  (imeuc^s)  slave  would 
have  ventured  to  eat  or  drink  in  a  KOfwriXtiop : 
whereas  in  his  own  time  young  men  of  the 
greatest  respectability  {hniucdararoi),  driven 
by  an  absurd  prejudice  from  the  schools  of  phi- 
losophy and  rhetoric,  spent  their  whole  time  in 
these  and  similar  establishments,  in  drinking, 
gambling,  and  debauchery  (Isocr.  Areiop,  §  49 ; 
Antid.  §  287).  We  are  not  surprised  to  read  of 
the  low  estimation  in  which  inn^keepers  were 
held  (Theophr.  Char.  1.  c. ;  Plat.  Legg.  xi.  pp. 
918,  919).  (Compare  Becker-GOU,  Charikles, 
ii.  I  foil. ;  Hermann-Blumner,  Privatalterth.  §  53, 
pp.  497-500.)  y 

2.  Soman  Inns.  A  Roman  wayside  inn  for 
the  reception  of  travellers  was  called  not  only 
caupona  but  also  tabema,  deversorium  and  tabema 
deversoria  (the  last  in  Plant.  Men,  iL  3,  81 ; 
Varr.  B.  B.  i.  2,  23).  Along  all  the>  great  reads 
of  Italy  there  were  inns,  as  we  see  from  the 
description  which  Horace  gives  of  his  journey 
from  Rome  to  Brundusium  (1  Sat.  v.).  They 
were  built  as  a  speculation  by  neighbouring 
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tiraprietan  (Vmt.  t.  c.J,  utd  «ither  Itt  to  ■  Imd- 
lord  or  m>tiag«d  Vfu^itt.  Thef  oiiulljr  in- 
cladcda  Uabuliua  for  \ionet  sadmulea:  heiKC  ia 
the  Digeit  caupotuM  and  atabuiarii  »i«  more  than 
once mcationed  tog>ther(l,  9,  I.  l,b;S>,  I.  5,  pr.)' 
Whan  tbe  traffic  was  greaUtt,  thera  might  ba 
wveral  in  the  same  place:  to  take  the  Appiin 
way  alone,  va  find  the  station  Tret  Tabemae 
(acodJW.  ii,  12  and  13;  Aci.  ApoH.  Mviii. 
15);  Forum  Appii  difftrium  ctiapoHibut  (Kor. 
/.  c.  1);  Taberoat  Ca«diciae  near  Sianeata  (Keet. 
Spit.  p.  45  M.) ;  Coudi  ciBiponai  (Hor.  i.  c.  51). 
From  FLantoB  doimward,  thcM  boitelrin  occur 
I   Latin   literature.      Ambaaudora 


:bodia] 


paiDt lug  found  at  Pompeii  in  >  wine-shop,  repre- 
sentJDg  a  drinking-acen*.  There  are  feiir  per- 
sooa  eittiog  on  atoola  ronud  a  tripod  table.    The 


were  niuallj  reoeiTed  at  the  public  expei 
decent  lodging!  [LEatTUsl;  but  the  Kb 
embaaay  of  d.o.  167  was  driven  to  a  aordWum 
deeertorium  (Lir,  iIt.  22).  Clodint,  when 
wounded,  wsi  carried  in  tabernam  proximam  in 
Boeiibmo  (Aseon.  Ar^nin.  ad  Cic  pro  Mi. ;  in 
another  passage  it  ii  coiiponiiJii).  Cicero  men- 
tions a  eapo  da  via  Latiaa  suborned  as  a  false 
witness  (pro  Clant.  59,  $  16S),  and  the  dii- 
creditable  tippling  of  Antonina  in  a  cauponija 
s  few  miles  from  Rome  on  the  Via  FUminia 
<fM.  ti.  31,  §7T>  Cyntbia  drives  past  a 
ttdiermt  on  her  way  to  LaDUTiom,  and  the 
remarks  of  the  taram-brawlera  disgust  tbe 
poet-lorer  (Propert  v.  8,  IB),  Tbe  sprightly 
Viigiljan  Qipa  abowa  us,  iq  a  very  modem 
fashion,  the  compeUtion  between  rival  astablisb- 
ments  and  the  advertiser's  art  in  full  operation. 
Tbe  accommodation  at  these  places  Ana  generally 
of  a  poor  kind,  but  extremely  cheap.  In 
Folybiua'  time  in  Cisalpine  Qaul  there  ware  no 
items  in  the  bill;  the  inclusive  chsrge  (inquired 
beforehand,  it  should  be  added)  rariJy  eiceedod 
half  an  as  (Polyb.  ii.  15).  For  the  early  im- 
perial period  we  have  the  record  of  the  well- 
known  relief  at  Aesemia,  representing  a  hoateu 
reckoning  with  a  parting  gnest.  The  dialogue 
between  the  two  is  given  at  length,  aod  the 
charges  are:  bread  and  a  pint  of  wine,  1  as; 
meat  (pidBMntarmmX  3  aasea;  mule's  prorender, 
S  aasea ;  and  another  item,  for  which  we  refer 
tbe  curioos  to  the  inscription  Itself.  (This 
relief  is  tignred  in  the  Buiiettino  ifapolitano, 
Ti.  1,  and  thence  in  D.  and  S. ;  the  inscription 
in  Mom msen, /user.  Jt^^  Neap,  S078=OTelli- 
Hensen,  7306). 

At  Rome  there  most  have  beeti  many  inns  to 
aecommodate  strangers,  bat  they  are  hardly 
•vn  spoken  of.  We,  however,  find  frequent 
mention  of  houses  where  wine  and  ready-dressed 
proviiioits  were  sold,  and  which  appear  to  have 
been  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Tbe 
houaea  where  people  were  allowed  to  eat  and 
drink  were  called  almost  indiscriminately  cuu- 
ponai,  popinae,  tAermopolia,  and  tabemae  vinariae. 
The  speciality  of  the  lliemiopolia  is  noticed  under 
Calda,  These  pl^ts  were  principally  fre- 
quented by  slaves  and  tbe  lower  classes  (Clcpro 
JfJ.  2i,  §  H5;  Hor.  1  Ep.  lir.  21);  and  are 
qualified  by  such  epithets  as  nigra,  fumoaa 
(Verg,  G^  3,  cf.  Hor.  1  Sat.  v,  73),  immiinda 
(Hor. -2  Sat  iv.  63;  Lucil.  /r.  I,  19X  mwJa 
(probably  "greasy,"  though  it  his  also  been 
Uken  in  a  good  senae,  Hor.  1  Ep.  xiv.  21). 
Amongst  other  discomforts  tbey  ere  only  fur- 
nished with  stools  to  sit  upon  instead  of  couche>, 
whence  Martial  (v.  TO)  calls  them  Mtianoiaa 
popinat.     This  circumstance  is  illustrated  by  u 


A  whie-shop.    (Frana  p*'"**"c  at  PofspeUO 

dress  of  two  of  the  figures  is  remarkable  for  th* 
hoods,  which  resemble  those  of  tbe  capotes  worn 
by  lUlian  sailors  and  fishermen  at  the  present 
day.  They  use  cups  made  of  horn  instead  of 
glasses,  and  from  their  whole  appearance  evi- 
dently belong  to  the  lower  orders.  Above  then 
■re  different  sorts  of  c«tablet  hang  upon  a  row 

From  tbe  moral  pointaf  view  the  RomaninnSr 
whether  lodging-bouses,  or  mere  drink-shops, 
were  no  better  than  the  Greek.  Bence  we  lind 
ealax  tiAerna,  Cat.  37,  1 ;  fornix  joined  witb 
uncta  popina,  Hor.  I,  c. ;  and  the  legal  aspect  in 
Dig.  23,  2,  43,  $  9.  Kor  are  other  reconlfr 
wanting.  Behind  the  wine-ghop  at  Pompeilr 
where  the  painting  described  above  was  roima.is 
the  too  celebrated  Lupanar,  the  contents  of 
which  are  now  under  lock  and  key  in  the  Naples 
Museum.  The  Aeaemian  inscription  already 
mentioned  UUs  the  same  tale.  Wine-  or  eaUng- 
sbops  osed  for  immoral  purposes  wen  called 
ganeat  (Cic  ui  Pis.  6,  §  13;  gmevnt.  Tec. 
Ad^ph.  ili.  3,  5) ;  and  are  often  classed  with  the 
Justra  (Cic  pro  Se*i.  9,  §  20 ;  PhU.  liii.  1 1. 
§  24 ;  Liv.  iiri.  2).  Naturally,  therefore,  per- 
sons who  kept  houses  of  public  entertainment  of 
any  kind  were  held  in  low  estimation  ;  the  com- 
mon opinion  as  to  their  honesty  is  eipreued  b^ 
the  epithets  perfidv*  and  maiigriut  which  Hot»c» 
gives  to  them  (1  Sat.  >.  29  ;  v.  4). 

Under  the  em  peron  many  attempts  were  made- 
to  regulate  the  popinae,  but  apparently  wilb 
little  success.  Tiberius  forbad  alt  cooked  pro- 
visions to  be  sold  ia  these  shops  (Suet.  Tii.  3^  : 
here'  popinaa  are  coupled  with  gaiteae):  sn* 
Claudius  commanded  them  to  be  shut  up  alto- 
gether (Dio  Cass.  li.  6;  of.  Suet.  Omi  38^ 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  been  soon  opened 
agnin,  if  they  were  ever  closed  ;  for  Nero- 
restricted  them  to  the  sale  of  cooked  vegetables, 
and  prohibited  meat  (Suet.  Ner.  16 ;  IWo  OiM> 
liii.  14);  and  an  edict  to  the  same  effect  was 
also  published  by  Vespasian  (Dio  Casa.  Iivi.  10> 
(Zell,  Die  Wirthihdvaer  der  Alten,  in  his  Feneit- 
ichriftm,  Freiburg,  1826;  Becker-«511,  flaflw. 
iii.  pp.  27-45;  Moramaen-Marquardt,  VIU 
[PribaiU  pp.  452-7.)  [W.  S.j    [W.  W-l 

CAUSA  LIBEBA'LIS.    [Absertob.] 
CAUSAE  PBOBATIO.    [ClvilAS-] 
CAU'SIA,  a  broaJ-brimined  felt  hat,  which 
was  part  of  tbe  national  costume  of  the  Mace- 


CAtmo 

doniuig  and  tvoghbouriiig  mlioiu  (e.g.  Uit  11- 
iTriaiu,  PUnt.  Tn».  it.  S,  10).  The  name  u 
DbriouilT  derived  from  iti  keeping  nS  the  best 
■)r  the  aiin  (nwif,  ra^vr)  ;  but,  u  the  niitire 
yott  Antipster  of  ThnuloDict  tella  ae,  It  w4S  a 
jirotectioB  sgunit  bid  weather  generallf  (Ir 
n^rry),  Bud  kUoHrredaia  helmet(iip.  Brndck, 
AMiai.  ii.  111).  It  waa  familiar  to  tbe  Greeki 
-of  the  Uaeedonian  period  (UedbiuI.  /r,  313, 
Ueinekic ;  Poljb.  ir.  4,  5) ;  and  to  the  Romani 
u  tiaij  u  tha  tim*  of  Plautua  (JAf.  fiJor.  ir. 
4,  42,  where  it  ia  put  of  s  aailor'a  droa ;  Peri. 
i.  3,  75  ;  the  iniuhrootii-ahaptd  hat  of  TWn.  ir. 
■2,  9,  moat  h>ra  beea  ao  eiaggeratad  eauiia). 
A  purple  (aAou|ryJ)()  canaia  waa  woni  regalarlr 
hj  the  MacnloDiaD  kingi  ai  pwt  of  tba  roTsI 
<'oatume  (V*''  Uai.  r.  1,  §  4);  the  diadem  or 
white  tcarf  wm  wrapped  round  it  aad  (he  enda 


bilitf  ol 


n  the 


D  the  pledge  or  aaretiea,the  I. 

lA  be  ido*ea.  And  TrDm  the  act  bf  whieh  the 
aacnritir  waa  giren,(aiu(u)  came  ateo  to  mean  tlie 
pNtectioa  which  it  afiorded  :"  plu 


OAUTIO  88& 

r«  eat  (i.e.  when  a  thing  ia  pledged)  qnam  ift 

penon8"(Dig.  SO,  17,  25). 

Roman  Law  made  a  rerj  eitenaire  uae  of 
caulioHt),  eapectally  thoae  fortified  by  loretiea 
(aafiwiaJio)  far  tba  protectioD  of  legal  rights 
which  otherwiie  might  have  been  brou^bt  into 
jeopardr.  Thut  the  defesdant  to  an  action  waa 
freqneotlf  required  to  give  aecurity  judicatum 
aclvi,  thnt  the  judgment,  if  it  went  again*!  him, 
ahould  he  aatiitied  (Gaiua.  ir.  91,  10'^),  or  "pro 
pmede  litia  at  riodiciarnm,"  that  the  property, 
the  title  to  which  waa  in  qneatioD,  thoDid  be 
delirered  up  if  fonnd  to  beloDg  to  the  plaintiff; 
and  if  the  plaintiff  appeared  in  any  action  br  an 
aliomej  or  procurator,  the  latter  had  to  bind 
himieir  with  luretiea  "ratam  rem  domioum 
bibiturum,"  that  bia  principal  would  be  bound 
by  hi*  acta  (Gaiua,  ir.  9»).  Of  much  the 
name  kiod  are  the  itipulaiioutt  jvdidalei  da  dolit 
and  de  pir$equeiido  term,  &c.,  mentioned  by 
Juitinian  in  /lut.  iiL  IS,  1 :  unleia  they  were 
entered  into  by  the  party  from  whom  they  wero 
required,  the  judge  might  refuaa  to  proceed  nith 
the  action.  Similarly  the  praetor  and  aedile 
often  had  occation,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
couatitutional  functions,  to  require  penons  to 
Kive  security  by  mean,  of  a  caalio  {Irut.  iU. 
IS,  S).  The  "  praetorian  Btipulationi "  are  there 
eiemplified  by  those  danmi  infecti  and  Ugatonm. 
By  the  tint  the  owuer  of  land  or  houiei  threat- 
ened with  damage  from  the  defectire  condilioa 
of  adjoining  


}inng  down  behind.  (See  the  aecond  illustration.) 
Ilencc  we  read  of  the  muirla  and  SiiSqiiaas  worn 
together  by  Alexander  the  Great  (Arr.  Anab. 
Tu.  22),  and  hia  imitator  Caracalla  (Herodian, 
ir.  8,  §  5)  ;  and  of  the  KObcta  ZtvJhuiUBTopipot  of 
-the  laat  of  the  Ptolemiea  (Pint  Anhm.  54> 
Tbeie  pnrple  hata,  of  course  without  the  dia- 
dem, were  sometimes  diatribnted  as  the  bigheit 
miliury  decoration  (Plat.  £iiin.  B  fin.).  Ihe 
illnttrationa  are  taken  from  a  ficljte  rase,  and  an 
■early  Uaccdonian  coin  of  Aleinnder  1,  (about 
■iC.  SOa-460).  [J.  Y.]     [W.  W.] 

CACTIO  baa  a  variety  of  meanings,  corre- 
■pmding  in  Ihe  main  with  thoie  of  the  verb 
faom  which  It  ia  formed,  of  which  the  followii^ 
are  the  moat  prominent. 

I.  The  giving  of  secarity  for  the  future  per- 
formance of  a  legal  obligation.  The  value  of 
auch  security  raried  with  its  form.  Fint,  it 
might  be  a  merely  personal  undertaking  by  the 
party  liable  {imda  caatio.  Dig.  5,  1,  2,  6 ;  Cod. 
«,  38,  3),  which  would  be  actionable  in  itself  it' 
clothed  ia  the  form  of  stipulation  (ttipidatio 
caationaliM,  Dig.  46,  5, 1,  pr,),  though  not  If  it 
were  made  simply  by  oath  (emtio  jMratoria,  Trot. 
ir.  11,  S;  Cod.  12,  1.  17,  pr.):  in  Joitinian's 
lime  tbe  oath  of  peiaons  of  high  rank  seema  to 
have  been  regarded  aa  equally  good  security 
with  an  actionable  promlie  given  by  others  less 
«ulted  (Cod.  12,  22,  8).  Secondly,  the  promige, 
though  acliosabte  perhaps  in  itself,  might  be 
fortified  by  the  promisor's  giving  the  promisee  o 
right  of  pledge  or  hypotheca,  or  by  the  inbsidiary 
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other 
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in  possession  (Cic.  Top.  4,  23  ; 
Dig.  39,  2,  7,  pr.):  the  aecond  was  employed 
when  a  legacy  waa  given  under  a  condition  or 
from  a  specified  future  day,  or  waa  diapnted ', 
the  legatee  being  entitled  to  security  with  sure- 
ties for  its  future  payment,  or  in  debult  to  be 
put  in  possession  (Dig.  36,  4,  5,  pr.>  And  the 
obligatioD  of  a  vendor  under  Roman  taw  to 
indemnify  the  purchaser  In  case  his  title  proved 
defective  originnted  (according  to  Theophilus) 
in  tba  sedile's  requiring  sU  vendors  to  enter  into 
a  atipuiaiio  dapli,  i.e.  to  promise  the  purchaier 
twice  the  pnrchase-money  if  ths  property  were 
recorered  from  him  by  some  one  baring  a  belter 
title  (Dig.  21,  S,  60).  Other  illustrations  may 
be  found  in  the  following:~-OuBrdiansand cura- 
tors were  as  a  rule  required  to  giro  security 
"rem  pupilli  salvam  fore,"  that  the  prouertr 
entrusted  to  them  should  not  be  squandered, 
iaapprcpriated,     or     wrongly     administered 
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(Dig.  7.  9)  or  right  of  um 
■         *n  thesn 


.d  then 


yay  that 


when  their  interest 
determined ;  analogous  to  this  is  the  ctntfio  ia 
respect  of  quasi-usufruct  referred  to  by  Jnsti- 

could  not  safely  pay  legacies  uidnt  ths  legatee 
gave  aecurity  to  refund,  in  case  the  will  under 
which  he  claimed  should  turn  out  to  be  bad 
(Dig.  5,  3, 17).  Tbe  cauti'o  Mvdana  a[ 
the  case  of  testamentary  con< 
sisted  in  not  doins  tome  act,  which,  if  done, 
would  deprira  the  itrei  of  the  kereditiu,  or  the 
legatee  of ';4ie  legacy:  the  contingent  right  of 
the  person  who  would  take  in  the  event  of  tbe 
condition  being  broken  waa   aecnred    in    thia 
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The  secoritj  wu  Tery  commonly  attested  by 
a  written  inttroment,  which  is  itself  called 
catUh  or  chirograpMvm  (**cantio  chirograph! 
mei,*'  Cic  ad  Fam,  viL  18),  though  the  cAtro- 
grapha  mentioned  by  Gains  (iii.  134)  seem  to  be 
difl'erent :  they  were  writings  actually  creating 
an  obligation  between  peregrini,  whereas  the 
chirographmm  of  a  ci'ots  was  merely  evidence  of 
a  liability  which  arose  on  some  other  ground 
(Savigny,  Verm,  SchrifUn^  i.  p.  246).     Hence— 

8.  The  common  use  of  cautio  in  the  legal 
literature  of  the  middle  and  later  empire  to 
denote  a  memorandum  acknowledging  an  exist- 
ing debt  or  liability  {pcmtio  poliicitationis.  Dig. 
4,  2, 9,  3 ;  dgpositumis,  Dig.  36,  3,  18, 1 ;  dotaiiSj 
Dig.  31,  89,  b\  especially  acknowledgment  of 
loans  of  money  (Dig.  12,  1,  40,  pr. ;  44,  7,  29 ; 
Cod,  5,  14,  11 ;  ct  Inst.  iii.  21).  And  by  a 
slight  change  of  meaning  it  comes  to  signify  in 
other  passages  the  acknowledgment  of  payment 
or  performance,  i.e.  a  receipt  (Dig.  22,  3,  15 ; 
Cod.  9,  1,  2 ;  Cic  Brut,  5,  18). 

8.  Very  rarely  cautio  is  used  as  equivalent 
simply  to  **  contract,**  agreement :  ^pritxUorum 
coMikme  legibus  non  esse  refragandum  "  (Dig. 
35,  2,  15,  1).  [J.  B.  M.] 

CAVAE'DIUM.    [DoMUs.] 

CA'VBA.    [Theatrum.] 

CAYE'BE  in  legal  language  means  (1)  to 
take  precautions  on  behalf  of  any  one  (Dig.  22, 
3,  9).  (2)  To  procure  from  another  a  promise 
which  will  support  an  action,  especially  a  promise 
in  the  nature  of  a  warranty  (**  ab  emptore,  ven- 
ditore,  [sibi]  carere;  lege  renditionis  cautom 
est,*'  Dig.  18,  7,  6,  pr. ;  39,  2,  44,  1).  (3)  To 
giye  security,  whether  personal  (personia)  or  real 
{rebu9)y  the  latter  denoting  a  pledge  or  hypotbeca 
(Dig.  50,  16,  188,  1).  (4)  To  acknowledge 
either  a  debt  (especially  by  the  contract  of  6ti- 
pnlstion.  Dig.  3,  3,  35,  2,  or  by  a  written 
memorandum.  Dig.  16,  3,  26,  2)  or  payment 
of  a  debt  (Dig.  46,  3,  5,  3).  (5)  To  ordain, 
of  a  statute  (Cic.  Legg.  ii.  24,  61 ;  Dig.  4,  4,  9) ; 
of  a  senatus  consult  (Dig.  33, 2,  1) ;  of  the  edict 
(Dig.  2y  6,  1) ;  of  a  testament  (Cic  Legg.  ii. 
21,  53).  (6)  Of  a  lawyer  or  jurisconsult,  to 
give  advice :  **  Sin  autem  quereretur,  quisnam 
jurisconsultus  vere  nominaretur,  eum  dicerem, 
qui  legiim  et  consuetudinis  ejus,  qua  privati  in 
dvitate  uterentur  ...  ad  cavendum  peritus 
esset "  (Cic  de  Orat,  i.  48,  212 ;  ad  Fam,  iii.  1, 
vii.  6).  [J.  B.  M.J 

0£'ADA8(Kcfl(3af)  orOAE'ADAS(Kai<idas) 
was  a  deep  cavern  or  chasm,  like  the  Barathron  at 
Athens,  into  which  the  Spartans  were  accustomed 
to  thrust  persons  condemned  to  death.  (Thuc.  i. 
134 ;  Strab.  viu.  p.  367 ;  Pans.  iv.  18,  §  4;  Suidas, 
8,  V,  BdipaOpov,  KouiSar,  KtdZas,)  [W.  S.] 

CEDIT  DIES.    [Lbqatum.] 

CEL'EBES,  according  to  Livy  (i.  15,  8%  a 
body-guard  of  300  chosen  by  Romulus  to  attend 
him  in  peace  and  war.  Livy  leaves  it  uncertain 
whether  they  were  cavalry  or  infantry ;  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  (cf.  Dionys.  ii.  13,  16,  29), 
they  were  infantry,  while  according  to  others 
(id.  ii.  64)  they  included  both,  or  were  only 
cavalry.  The  last  view  is  that  which  has  been 
usually  taken,  and  it  has  been  regarded  as  con- 
firmed by  the  meanmg  of  the  name,  derived  iixh 
r^r  irtpl  riis  {nrovpylas  ^^vnfros,  as  Plutarch 
says  (Bom,  26).  Some  identify  them  with  the 
tquites  :  it  is  an  objection  to  this  view  that  the 


third  tribe,  the  Luoeres,  could  not  have  been 
added  before  the  time  of  Tullus  Hostilins  (of. 
Schwegler,  BOm,  Oetch.  I  583) ;  and  that  the 
eqtUtes  were  only  raised  to  300  after  the  addition 
of  this  tribe.  Niebuhr's  theory  which  identifies 
the  celeres  with  the  patricii  is  of  all  views  the 
least  tenable  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  frame  any 
satisfactory  explanation  in  the  fragmentary  and 
contradictory  condition  of  our  authorities. 
Perhaps  it  is  best  to  reject  altogether  Livy's 
definition  of  them  as  constituting  a  body-guard, 
and  simply  regard  them  as  the  cavalry,  with 
Mommsen. 

It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  Ihe 
oeUrei  were  under  the  command  of  a  tribivams 
ceUrwiij  who  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
king  as  the  mngi$ter  equitum  did  in  a  subsequent 
period  to  the  dictator.  But  Mommsen  {Hiai.  L 
78,  note)  has  shown  that  the  authority  for  this 
view  is  late  and  quite  untrustworthy,  and  that 
the  tribuni  celerum  were  three  in  number,  bear- 
ing the  same  relation  to  the  cavalry  as  the 
three  tribuni  militum  to  the  infantry.  (Lyd. 
de  Mag,  i.  14 ;  Pompon,  de  Orig.  Jur,  in  Dig. 
50,  tit.  2,  8.  2,  §§  15,  19 ;  Dionys.  iv.  71 ;  cf. 
Becker,  Handbuck  der  Bdmisch,  Alterth,  vol.  ii., 
part  i.,  p.  338.)  [W.  S.]    [A.  S.  W.] 

OELLA.  1.  In  its  primary  seuse,  cella 
means  a  store-room  ("  Ubi  quid  condituro  esse 
volebant,  a  celando  cellam  appellarunt,*'  Varro, 
L,  L,  V.  162),  of  which  the  following  were  the 
principal  descriptions : — Cella  penaria  or  pmu- 
ariOf  where  all  kinds  of  provisions  (^penus)  were 
stored,  especially  those  of  which  a  stock  was^ 
laid  in  for  a  long  time  (Varro,  /.  c. ;  Cic  de 
Sen,  16,  56 ;  Verr.  ii.  2,  5 ;  Suet.  Aug.  6  ;  Gell. 
iv.  1 ;  Dig.  32,  9,  3) ;  cella  prcmptuaria,  promp- 
tuarium^  or  promum,  the  larder,  where  meat  and 
other  things  required  for  immediate  consump- 
tion were  kept  (Plant.  Amph,  i.  1,  4 ;  Cat.  B.  B, 
11,  3;  Tert.  Beswrr,  2*7,  dx,  ii.  4  {prmmC)r 
Apul.  Apol.  p.  309) ;  ceUa  oiearia^  the  magazine 
of  an  olive-yard  in  which  the  oil  was  stored,  and 
which,  according  to  the  treatises  on^  fanning, 
ought  to  be  lighted  from  the  south,' that  the 
oil  might  not  be  chilled  Sn  winter,  while  the 
cella  vinaria  should  have  a  northern  aspect, 
to  avoid  excessive  heat  and  great  changes 
of  temperature  (Cato,  B,  B,  13,  where  the 
equipment  of  the  cella  olearia  is  described; 
Varro,  B,B.i.  13;  Pallad.  i.  20;  Columella, 
i.  6,  xii.  50 ;  Vitruv.  i.  4,  2,  vi.  6,  3).  The 
cella  vinaria  described  in  the  above-cited  authors 
is  the  store-room  of  a  vineyard,  in  which  the  new 
wine  was  kept  in  ddia  or  cupae,  while  older  wine 
was  put  into  ampfiorae  and  matured  in  the 
apotheca.  The  cella  vinaria  was  partly  under- 
ground (Becker-GoU,  GalluSj  iiL  pp.  51,  422). 
The  cella  vinaria  of  a  wine-merchant  was  dis» 
covered  in  1789  under  the  walls  of  Rome.  It 
was  raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  divided  into  three  compartments,, 
the  first  ornamented  with  arabesques  and  a 
mosaic  pavement,  the  second  unpaved  and  con- 
taining a  row  of  very  large  dolia  two-thirds 
imbedded  in  sand,  while  the  third  was  a  nar- 
row gallery,  6  ft.  high  and  18  ft.  long,  with 
various  earthenware  vessels,  also  partially  snnk 
in  the  sand  and  ranged  in  double  rows  against 
each  walL 

The  slave  to  whom  the  charge  of  these  stOT» 
was  intrusted  was  called  cellanu*  (PUnt.  CapL, 
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jr.  2,  115 ;  Sen.  Ep,  122 ;  Orelli,  /iwcr.  5732, 
GJ87),  a  raUowStms  oellae  (Orelli,  2891),  or 
promus  (Oolom.  xiL  8>  §  9 ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2,  16), 
and  sometimes  promus  condus  and  procurator 
pent  (Plant.  Paeud,  ii.  2,  14),  who  had  under 
him  a  subpromus  (Plant.  MU.  Otor,  3,  2,  24). 
This  answers  to  our  bntler  and  housekeeper. 

Under*  the  empire  all  the  provisions  re- 
quired for  a  Roman  camp  were  preserved  in  a 
ceUarium  (Cod.  Theod.  1,  10,  3 ;  Marquardt, 
Horn,  Alterth,  t.  p.  225). 

2.  Any  number  of  small  rooms  clustered 
together  like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb  (Verg. 
G^jrg.  iy.  164 ;  Aen,  i.  433),  and  the  niches  of 
a  dovecote  or  poultry-house  (Colum.  viii.  8,  3) 
were  also  termed  ceUae.  Hence  the  name  was 
applied  to  the  dormitories  of  slaves  and  menials 
(Cic.  PAtf.  ii  27,  67  ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  8.  8 ; 
Becker-Goll,  GaliuSf  L  p.  276),  to  the  bedrooms 
of  an  inn  (Petr.  Sat,  29 ;  77,  4^  and  to  the 
vaults  of  a  brothel  (Pctron.  8,  4;  Juv,  vi. 
128).  The  price  of  each  female  was  inscribed  : 
hence  cella  inacripta  means  a  brothel  (Mart.  xi. 
45,  1).  Cella  was  also  used  of  a  poor  man's 
garret  (Mart.  vii.  20,  21 ;  viii.  14,  5).  Hence 
the  phrase  pauperum  cellae  denotes  the  small 
apArtments  of  affected  simplicity  to  which  the 
rich  Roman  of  the  empire  sometimes  retired  to 
take  refn(![e  from  the  ennui  of  luxury  (Sen.  Ep. 
18,  7;  ICk),  6;  Oona.  ad  ffelv.  12:  cf.  Mart. 
Hi.  48;  Becker-G6ll,  Gatl»ts,  i.  p.  115).  Cella 
c«iiara  (Vitruv.  vi.  10 ;  Petron.  29),  or  janitoris 
(Suet.  Vitelt.  16),  is  the  porter's  lodge. 

3.  In  the  baths  the  cetla  caldaria,  tepidaria, 
and  frigidaria^  were  those  which  contained 
respectively  the  warm,  tepid,  *and  cold  bath. 
[Balsteae.] 

4.  The  interior  of  a  temple — that  is,  the  part 
induded  within  the  outside  shell,  fn\K6i  (see 
the  lower  woodcut  in  Antae) — was  also  called 
ixUa  (Vitruv.  iii.  1 ;  Cic.  Phil,  iii.  12,  30). 
[TaiPUJM.]  [J.  H.  F.]    [W.  S.] 

CBLLA^RIUS.    [Cella.] 

CELOX  (ic«Aijy,  iceA^Tioy),  derived  from 
jt^XXm,  cdlo^  **to  urge  on,"  means  a  swift  boat. 
The  Greek  word  also  means  **a  race-horse;" 
and  some  maintain  {e,g,  the  Schol.  on  Thuc.  i.  53, 
and  Graser)  that  from  this  is  derived  the  mean- 
ing "  boat."  This  peculiar  build  of  boat  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Rhodians  (Plin. 
H.  S,  rii.  §  208).  It  was  much  used  by  pirates 
(Phot.  154,  10 ;  Liv.  xxxvii.  27) ;  but  was  more 
especially  employed  as  attendant  on  the  fleet 
(Istd.  Orig,  xix.  1,  22),  either  for  bringing  news 
(Xen.  H(kl.  i.  6,  26)  or  negotiating  with  the 
enemy  (Thuc  i  53 ;  cC  Plant.  MU,  iv.  1,  39). 
Further,  each  state  appears  to  have  had  such 
boats  for  various  official  purposes,  just  as  we 
hear  of  9rifiocl€U  Hxarot  at  Athens  (cf.  Plant. 
Capt,  iv.  2,  93).  Built  for  swiftness,  they  were 
neoessarilv  narrow,  and  Appian  (B.  €,  ii.  56  fin.) 
calls  one  ^fi.  They  had  no  decks,  and  only  one 
bench  of  oars  (Polyb.  v.  62,  3 :  roirw  Kord' 
^paxra  /thf  cti(o<ri  9iaA4povTa  rats  KaeraffK^xms 
iw  ots  oMy  MAxtrrop  rip  rtrp4\povs^  ri  9i  Xoark 
rpiiip€is  kqX  iUpora  xai  iet\rfrtt).  When  Isidore 
(/.  c.)  says  cdocts  were  biremes  or  triremes,  he 
means  worked  by  two  or  three  pairs  of  oars,  not 
having  two  or  three  benches  of  rowers  (Jal, 
Qhssaire  Navtique,  art.  Cdes).  Each  oarsman 
probably  pulled  two  oars,  else  we  should  not 
fiad  the  epithet  imrritrtuLKfuts  (Ephipp.  fr,  3, 
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Mein.)  applied  to  the  k/Xijs  ;  for  then  the  oarage 
would  be  uneven :  or  else  only  one  side  of  oars  was 
counted.  We  also  hear  of  KtKftrioy  hiaKoXfjMP 
(Synes.  Ep,  167  a)  ;  and  the  Schol.  on  Thuc 
iv.  9  tells  us  that  a  fccA^riov  was  a  small  vessel 
rowed  by  a  single  man.  But  we  must  suppose 
the  piratical  vessels  to  have  been  manned  by  a 
fairly  large  crew ;  still,  perhaps,  less  than  forty 
(Thuc  iv.  9).  It  was  the  build,  then,  not  the 
size,  which  yr^  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
WX17S.  In  order  to  be  independent  of  the  weather, 
it  appears  to  have  been  always  rowed.  (See 
Varro  in  Nonius,  527,  ed.  D.  Gottofred :  "  Nautae 
remivagam  movent  celocem.")  In  many  points 
of  employment*  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
ic^XiTTCf  resembled  our  gunboats. 

A  slightly  diflferent  build  of  vessel,  rather 
more  round,  like  onr  brigantine,  also  used  by 
pirates  (Suidas,  ».  c),  was  the  ^irojcrpojc^Aiji 
(Aeschin.  c.  Timarch,  §  191),  which  (according 
to  the  Etym,  M.)  combined  the  properties  of  an 
ivaicrpU  or  transport  for  carrying  away  the 
spoils,  and  of  a  K4\ns  for  swiftness  in  pursuit 
and  flight.  (See  generally  Scheffer,  Militia 
Navalis  ;  Jal,  Glossaire  Nautique ;  and  especially 
B.  Graser,  De  veterum  re  ncmali,  §  59.)  [L  C.  P.] 

CENA,  less  correctly  Coena  (huirvov),  the 
principal  meal  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  corre- 
sponding to  our  dinner  rather  than  supper.  As 
the  meals  are  not  always  clearly  distinguished, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
all  of  them  under  the  present  head. 

1.  Greek.  The  materials  for  an  account  of 
the  Greek  meals,  during  the  Classical  period  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  are  almost  confined  to  inci- 
dental allusions  of  Plato  and  the  comic  writers. 
Several  ancient  authors,  termed  l^iirvoXiyotj  are 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus;  but,  unfortdnately, 
their  writings  only  survive  in  the  fragments 
quoted  by  him.  His  great  work,  the  Deipnoso- 
phistae,  is  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  this  kind 
of  knowledge,  but  ill-arranged,  and  with  little 
attempt  to  distinguish  the  customs  of  difibrent 
periods. 

The  poems  of  Homer  contain  a  real  picture  of 
early  manners,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
antiquarian's  attention.  As  they  stand  apart 
from  all  other  writings,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
exhibit  in  one  view  the  state  of  things  which 
they  describe.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
Homeric  meals  should  at  all  agree  with  the 
customs  of  a  later  period ;  indeed  it  would  be 
mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt  adapting  the  one 
to  the  other.  Athenaeus  (i.  p.  8),  who  has 
entered  fully  into  the  subject,  remarks  on  the 
singular  simplicity  of  the  Homeric  banquets,  in 
which  kings  and  private  men  all  partake  of  the 
same  food.  It  was  common  enough  for  royal 
personages  to  prepare  their  own  meals  (//.  ix. 
206-218 ;  compare  Gen.  xxvii.  31),  and  Ulysses 
(Od.  XV.  322)  declares  himself  no  mean  profi- 
cient in  the  culinary  art : — 

Hvp  T^  e^  tnpja-att  iia  Si  $v\a  iava  ice^nu , 
Aatrp« vaat  re  mu  fmrrjirai  koX  ocvoxo^om. 

Three  names  of  meals  occur  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  —  ipiffrouy  Jeiiri'ov,  96pTov  or  96fnros. 
The  word  ipttrroy  uniformly  means  the  early 
(ifi'  liol,  Od.  xxi.  2)  as  96pwoy  does  the  late 
meal ;  but  Sciiryoy,  though  generally  meaning 
the  mid-day  meal,  is  sometimes  used  where  we 
should  expect  &pi<rroy  {Od.  xv.  397,  xix.  320)  op 
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eve^  i6fntop  (Od.  xriL  170).  We  should  be 
careful,  however,  how  we  argue  from  the  un- 
settled habits  of  a  camp  to  the  regular  customs 
of  ordinary  life. 

In  the  Homeric  age  it  was  usual  to  sit  at 
table  (KcS4(orTcu  8*  ^k  Tc?r  awitlwpois  ol  l^fwcs, 
ob  KarcucdicXunaij  Ath.  i.  p.  17  0»  f^^^  ^his 
custom,  we  are  told,  was  kept  up  in  historical 
times  by  the  Cretans  (Heracl.  Pol.  c.  3,  §  6, 
ap.  Hull.  Fragm,  ii.  212;  Pyrgion  ap.  Ath. 
17.  p.  143  e).  Each  guest  had  generally  his 
own  Uble  (but  see  Od.  i.  138 ;  /I  zxir.  625, 
iz.  216),  and  an  equal  share  of  food  was  placed 
before  each  (hence  Sob  ^<n}),  except  when  a 
specially  distinguished  guest  was  honoured  by 
getting  a  larger  portion  (//.  vii.  321 ;  Od.  xir. 
437,  XX.  280,  293).  What  strikes  us  as  peculiar 
in  the  Homeric  dinners  is  their  religious  cha- 
racter. They  partake  more  or  less  of  the  nature 
of  a  sacrifice,  beginning  with  an  offering  of  part 
of  the  meat  to  the  gods  {Od.  xir.  446 ;  Ii.  ix. 
219)|  and  both  beginning  and  ending  with  a 
libation  of  wine  (Od.  iii.  40,  xix.  447),  while  the 
terms  for  slaughtering  animals  for  a  meal 
(Upt^tWf  $^w)  and  for  the  slaughtered  animals 
(Up^ta)  are  borrowed  from  the  language  of 
religious  ceremony. 

The  description  of  Euroaeus's  dinner  to  Ulysses 
gives  ut  a  good  picture  of  a  dinner  in  the 
Homeric  age  in  humble  society  (Od.  xiv.  420 
sqq.):  **  Therewithal  he  cleft  logs  with  the 
pitiless  axe,  and  the  others  brought  in  a  weli- 
fatted  boar  of  five  years  old ;  and  they  set  him 
by  the  hearth,  nor  did  the  swineherd  forget  the 
deathless  gods,  for  he  was  of  an  understanding 
heart.  But  for  a  beginning  of  sacrifice,  he  cast 
bristles  from  the  head  of  the  white-tusked  boar 
upon  the  fire,  and  prayed  to  all  the  gods  that 
wise  Odysseus  might  return  to  his  own  house. 
Then  he  stood  erect,  and  smote  the  boar  with  a 
billet  of  oak  which  he  had  left  in  the  cleaving, 
and  the  boar  yielded  up  his  life.  Then  they 
cut  the  throat  and  singed  the  carcase,  and 
quickly  cut  it  up,  and  the  swineherd  took  a 
first  portion  from  all  the  limbs,  and  laid  the 
raw  flesh  on  the  rich  fat.  And  some  pieces  he 
cast  into  the  fire  afler  sprinkling  them  with 
bruised  barley-meal,  and  they  cut  the  rest  up 
small,  and  pierced  it,  and  spitted  and  roasted  it 
carefully,  and  drew  it  ail  off  from  the  spits,  and 
put  the  whole  mess  together  on  trenchers.  Then 
the  swineherd  stood  up  to  carve,  for  well  he 
knew  what  was  fair,  and  he  cut  up  the  whole, 
and  divided  it  into  seven  portions.  One,  when 
ne  had  prayed,  he  set  aside  for  the  nymphs  and 
for  Hermes,  son  of  Mala,  and  the  re.<t  he  dis- 
tributed to  each.  And  he  gave  Odysseus  the 
portion  of  honour,  the  long  back  of  the  white- 
tusked  boar  .  . .  and  made  burnt  offering  of  the 
hallowed  parts  to  the  everlasting  g(^s,  and 
poured  the  dark  wine  for  a  drink  offering,  and 
r^t  the  cup  in  the  hands  of  Odysseus,  the  waster 
of  cities,  and  sat  down  by  his  own  mess.  And 
Mesaulius  bare  them  wheaten  bread  ...  So  they 
stretched  forth  their  hands  upon  the  good  cheer 
spread  before  them." 

It  does  not  much  differ  from  the  description 
of  a  dinner  in  a  higher  rank  of  society  given  by 
Achilles  to  Ulysses  (//.  ix.  219  8qq.):  "He  cast 
down  a  great  fleshing- block  in  the  fire-light,  and 
laid  thereon  a  sheep's  back  and  a  fat  goat's,  and 
a  great  hog's  chine  rich  with  fat.    And  Autome-  | 


don  held  thorn  for  him,  while  Achilles  carved. 
Then  he  sliced  well  the  meat,  and  pierced  it 
through  with  spits,  and  Menoitios'  son,  thst 
godlike  hero,  made  the  fire  bum  high.  Then, 
when  the  fire  was  burned  down  and  the  flame 
waned,  he  scattered  the  embers  and  laid  the 
spits  thereover,  resting  them  on  the  spit-racks, 
when  he  had  sprinkled  them  with  holy  salt. 
Then  when  he  had  roasted  the  meat  and  appor- 
tioned it  in  the  platters,  Patroklos  took  bread 
and  dealt  it  forth  on  the  table  in  fair  baskets, 
and  Achilles  dealt  the  meat.  And  he  sate  him 
over  against  godlike  Odysseus  by  the  other  wall, 
and  bade  his  comrade  Patroklos  do  sacriBce  to 
the  gods;  so  he  cast  the  first  fruits  into  the 
fire.  Then  put  they  forth  their  hands  to  the 
good  cheer  lying  before  them." 

In  the  palace  of  Telemachus,  before  eating, 
a  servant  brings  Athena,  who  is  habited  as  a 
stranger,  the  x^P'''4'»  oi"  lustral  water,  "in  a 
golden  pitcher,  pouring  it  over  a  silver  vessel  " 
(Od.  i.  136).  At  the  marriage  feast  of  Hermione 
in  the  palace  of  Menelaus,  music  and  dancing 
(jioKirfi  r*  ipxyiirr^s  t«»  ri  ydp  t'  dyaO^fuira 
SoiT^f,  Od.  i.  152)  are  introduced:  "Among 
them  a  divine  minstrel  was  singing  to  the  lyre, 
and  as  he  began  the  song  two  tumblers  (Kvfiurrn' 
T^p«)  in  the  company  whirled  through  their 
midst "  (Od,  iv.  init). 

Beef,  mutton,  swine's  and  goat's  flesh  were 
the  ordinary  meats,  generally  eaten  roasted, 
though  sometimes  boiled  (II.  xxi.  363).  Fish 
(see  below,  p.  394  a)  and  fowls  were  almost 
unknown  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  xii.  330). 
Many  aorta  of  wine  are  mentioned,  notably  the 
Maronean  and  the  Pramnian.  Nestor  had  wine 
eleven  years  old  (Od.  iii.  391).  A  small 
quantity  was  poured  into  each  guest's  cup  to 
make  a  libation  with  (i7rap^dfm,fpoi  Sdrdco-fftrX 
before  the  wine  was  regularly  served  out  for 
drinking.  The  guests  drank  to  each  other 
(<6u9iffKW$au  Od.  iii.  40 ;  IL  ix.  225) ;  and  a 
second  libation  to  the  gods  closed  the  repast 
(Od.  iii.  332). 

(For  a  fuller  account  of  the  meals  in  the 
Homeric  age,  see  Brosin,  De  coenis  homericis.) 

The  Greeks  of  a  later  aze  asually  partook  of 
three  meals,  called  iucpirurfuif  apt<rrop,  and 
itiwpoy.  The  last,  which  corresponds  to  the  t6pwo¥ 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  was  the  evening  meal  or 
dinner ;  the  Apiaroy  was  the  luncheon ;  and  the 
iucp^tapM,  which  answers  to  the  ipiffrw  of 
Homer,  was  the  early  meal  or  breakfast. 

The  iucpdriafut  was  taken  immediately  after 
rising  in  the  morning  (4^  Htrris,  IwOcy,  Aristoph. 
Aves,  1286).  It  usually  consisted  of  bread 
dipped  in  unmixed  wine  (ixparos),  whence  it 
denved  its  name.  (Plut.  i^/mp.  viii.  6,  §  4 ; 
Schol.  ad  Theocr.  i.  51 ;  Athen.  i.  p.  11.) 

Next  followed  the  &purroy  or  luncheon.  The 
time  at  which  it  was  taken  is  uncertain,  though 
we  may  conclude  from  many  circumstances  that 
it  was  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  that  the 
meal  answered  to  the  Roman  prandium,  as 
Plutarch  (Symp.  viii.  6,  §  5)  asserts.  The  time 
of  the  wKiieowra  iyopd,  at  which  provisions 
seem  to  have  been  bought  for  the  ipurroPt  was 
from  nine  o'clock  till  noon.  In  Aristophsaes 
(Ve8p.  605-612)  Philocleon  describes  the  plea- 
sure of  returning  home  after  attending  the 
courts,  and  partaking  of  a  good  ipurror.  It  wsa 
usually   a  simple  meal,  but  of  ccurse  vaiMd 
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According  to  tha  ktbits  o'  indiTidadi.  Thni 
Ischoroadim,  in  deicribiiig  bit  mode  of  life  to 
Soontet,  who  grentl;  approTU  of  it,  uyi,  'ApunA 
taa  filfrt  Htifbs  fi^t  aynr  wkiipfjs  taititp^w 
iXea.  Otcoa.ii.  )8>. 

Tha  principal  meal,  howeTcT.wu  the  Sftvniv. 
It  wma  oiiullj  taken  nthet  lute  in  the  dn^, 
frequently  not  beforo  iDDMt  (Ljiiu,  do  Coed, 
EraUMlh.  3  S3).    Ariitophuiei  (_EixJ.  e^iS)  •>;■ : 

that  ii,  towards  innBot. 

The  Atheniaoi  were  >  locdiil '  people,  and 
w«re  veij  fond  of  dining  in  companf  (Pint. 
Symp,  T).  EnttrtaiDnunta  were  neuallf  giren, 
both  in  the  Heroic  agn  and  later  timet,  when 
aaciifice*  were  offered  to  the  godi,  either  on 
public  or  priratc  oecuiou ;  and  alao  dd  the 
anniTersuy  of  the  biTthdaji  of  memben  of  the 
familj,  or  of  illaitrloDi  penoni,  whether  liring 
or  dewL  Plotarcb  (Sgmp.  riit.  I,  $  1}  ipeake 
of  an  entertainment  being  giren  on  the  anni- 
■•eruiT  of  tlu  birtbdaya  both  of  Socrate*  aad 
Plato. 

Dining  cloiis  were  verj  common,  the  memben 
of  which  contributed  each  a  certain  >um  of 
toonej,  called  miitfioKi,  or  bronght  Uieir  own 
proTisioni  with  them.  When  the  fint  plan  Vfu 
adopted,  thej  were  raid  kwi  minfietAr  Stnrrtai, 
and  one  individnal  wai  generally  entruited  with 
the  ntoatj  to  procnre  ait  proTiiiooi  and  make 
all  the  necauarf  preparationi.  That  wi  read  in 
Tennce  {EunwA.  iiL  4} — 


1   aoDnll:   locm,    tcDpoa   coutl- 

When  the  aecond  plan  wai  adopted,  thcT  were 
«aid  iah  ewupftes  EtivrtTr,  became  the  pro- 
Tiaioni  were  bronght  in  baiketa  (Athen.  viiL 
p.  365).  Thie  kind  of  entertainment  ii  apoken 
of  b;  Xenophon  {Mem.  iii.  14,  %  1).  In  Homer 
the  word  tparat  correapondi  with  the  later 
iwi  aviABckir  8i7nar  (e.g.  Od.  i.  SZ6X  while 
^i^arlmi,  which  ii  oppoaed  to  Iparoi  (_Oii.  1.  c), 
denotei  a  pnblic  enteitaiiuaent  on  a  feetiral,  or 
tome  anch  ocouion  (Athen.  viii.  p.  362  e ;  IL 
xriu.  491 ;  Eur.  Jlfed.  193,  Btl.  1337). 

The  DMiat  nsnal  kind  of  eDtertainmente,  how- 
ever, ware  those  in  which  a  pemn  invited  his 
Jriesda  to  hia  own  hon>e.  It  wu  expected  that 
the;  thotJd  come  dreued  with  more  than  ordi' 
narjr  care,  and  aleo  have  bathed  shortly  before ; 
hence,  when  Socratea  waa  going  to  an  entertaio- 
meot  at  Agathoa's,  we  are  told  that  he  both 
waahed  and  pat  on  hii  ihoea — thinge  which  he 
eeldom  did.  (Plato,  Symp.  174  A.)  At  «»□ 
aa  the  gneala  arrived  at  the  hoasa  of  their 
boat,  their  thoe*  or  nodali  were  taken  off  bf 
the  slavei,  and  their  feet  washed  {in\itir  and 
^avifeiv).  Id  ancient  worka  of  art  we  fre- 
^nentlj  see  a  elave  or  other  penon  represented 


in  the  British  Musenm.  After  th> 
been  waehed,  the  gneits  reclined  on  the  cAinu  or 
couches.  (Kol  I  fit*  1^  invl^tiv  rir  voila, 
iv  larair/arro,  Plato,  Sgmp.  ITj  A.) 

Sitting  at  neala   waa,  as  haa  already  been 


Ntnarked,  the  practice  of  the  Heroio  age,  bnt 
In  the  Claaiicalperiod  was  conGoed  to  Crete 
<eee  p.  392  a>  Women,  however,  when  admitted 
to  banqueta  on  eitraordinarj  occaaions,  each  aa 


SUveUkinsalrtbaahoeeofaguee«.(KrlUabl(DBnini,) 

a  marriam  (for  they  Were  generally  eiduded 
from  table  whan  gaaati  were  invited),  took  the 
sitting  posture  (Lucian,  Conv.  13),  and  so  did 
children  (Xen,  ^mp.  L  8j  Aristotle,  Polit.  vii. 
17,  p.  133(1  b,  6).  A  rerj  common  representa- 
tion on  funeral  monamenia  i*  the  family  meal, 
with  the  husband  reclining,  and  tha  wife  and 
children  aitting  at  hia  side.  Where  women  are 
represented  as  reclining  at  a  meal,  they  are 
meant  for  Hetaerae  (Becke^OOll,  CharOUt,  u. 
p.  302). 

It  waa  uaua]  for  only  two  persons  to  recline 
on  each  couch.  Thus  Agsthon  save  to  Aristo- 
demns,  3i  t',  'AptOTifBq^t,  nu  'Epufi/taxor 
KoioKKlnv,  and  to  Socrates,  Aeupo,  Xwapnrfi, 
wop'  ifii  KBTiUtiiTD.  (Plat.  Syinp.  p.  175  A,  C.) 
Also  at  I  banquet  given  bv  Attaginni  of  Thebes 
to  fiflv  Persians  and  11^7  Greeks,  we  are 
told  that  one  Persian  and  one  Greek  reclined 
on  each  conch.  In  ancient  work*  of  art  we 
UEQall}'  tee  the  guests  represented  in  this  way  ; 
but  somatlmea  there  is  a  larger  nnmber  on  one 
long  K>tini:  tee  the  cut  under  the  article 
STHPoeiUM.  The  manner  in  which  thej  re- 
clined— the  rxnia  vfii  icavajcAfnw,  aa  Plntarch 
{Symp.  V.  6)  calls  it— will  be  underatood  bjr 
referring  to  the  woodcat  already  mentioned, 
where  the  gneatt  are  represented  reclining  with 
tbeir  UA  arma  on  striped  pillows  (bmrfitiina), 
and  having  their  right  free;  whence  Lucian 
{Ltxiph.  c.  6)  speaka  of  tw"  iy$c&ret  Itnmlr. 
(Compare  Arittoph.  Ve$p.  UIO.) 

A^r  the  gueats  had  placed  tbemaelres  on  the 
kXuw,  the  slave*  bronght  in  water  to  wash 
their  hands  (Sisp  xari  xtifibt  tUinii  and  then 
the  dinner  waa  aerved  np,  the  eipreaaion  for 
which  watTbTMrJfiu  ebrA^ptu',  at  in  Ariatoph. 
K«ap.l3ie;— 


By  Tib  thWC<u  slr^^ptiv  we  are  to  understand 
not  menly  the  dithea,  but  the  tiblea  themselves 
(Philoien.  ap.  Athen,  iv.  p.  146  fj.    It  appears 
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that  a  table,  with  proyisions  upon  it,  was 
placed  before  each  jcXd^:  and  thus  we  find 
in  all  ancient  works  of  art  which  represent 
banquets  or  symposia,  a  small  table  or  tripod 
placed  before  the  Kkltni:  and  when  there  are 
more  than  two  persons  on  the  tcklvrt,  several  of 
such  tables.  These  tables  are  evidently  small 
enough  to  be  moved  with  ease. 

In  eating,  the  Greeks  had  no  knives  or  forks, 
but  made  use  of  their  fingers  only,  except  in 
eating  soups  or  other  liquids,  which  they  partook 
of  by  means  of  a  spoon  (/laWpov),  or  a  piece  of 
bread  scooped  out  in  the  shape  or  a  spoon  (ftMrriKriy 
Pollux,  vi.  87,  X.  89;  Aristoph,  £q.  1164; 
Suidas,  8,  V,  fiucTi\.fi).  After  eating,  they  wiped 
their  fingers  on  pieces  of  bread,  called  airo/ioy- 
5aXicU  (Pollux,  vi.  93^  which  were  then  thrown 
to  the  dogs  (Aristoph.  Eq,  415).  Kapkins 
(xctfM^MOfcTfKi)  were  not  used  till  the  Roman 
period. 

It  appears  that  the  arrangement  of  the  dinner 
was  entrusted  to  certain  slaves  (Plato,  Symp, 
p.  175  B).  The  one  who  had  the  chief 
management  of  it  was  called  Tp€ar€(owoi6s  or 
rpaMt(oK6fAos  (Athen.  iv.  p.  170  e;  Pollux,  iiL 
41,  vL  13).  The  Greek  word  for  a  menu  was 
ypofifuerUiiow  (Athen.  iL  p.  49  d). 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to 
give  an  account  of  the  different  dishes  which 
were  introduced  at  a  Greek  dinner,  though  their 
number  is  fkr  below  those  which  were  usually 
partaken  of  at  a  Roman  entertainment.  The 
most  common  food  among  the  Greeks  was  the 
ftd(a  (Dor.  fidS^a),  a  kind  of  frumenty  or  soft 
cake,  which  was  prepared  in  different  ways,  as 
appears  by  the  various  names  which  were  given 
to  it  (Pollux,  vi.  76).  The  fjd{a  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes.  The  ^wrrii  fxdfoj 
of  which  Philocleon  partakes  on  returning  home 
from  the  courts  (Aristoph.  Vesp.  610),  is  said 
by  the  Scholiast  to  have  been  made  of  barley 
and  wine.  The  fid(a  continued  to  the  latest 
timet  to  be  the  common  food  of  the  lower 
classes.  Wheaten  or  barlev  bread  was  the 
second  most  usual  species  of  food ;  it  was  some- 
times made  at  home,  but  more  usually  bought 
at  the  market  of  the  iiproirAKeu  or  iLprom&KiBtt, 
The  vegetables  ordinarily  eaten  were  mallows 
(ftoAiix^X  lettuces  (OplZa^)f  cabbages  (pdpayot), 
beans  (je6afA0i)<,  lentils  (^cucai),  &c.  Pork  was 
the  most  favourite  animal  food,  as  was  the  case 
among  the  Romans ;  Plutarch  {8ymp,  iv.  5,  §  1) 
calls  it  rh  Zutsu&rvrov  Kpiat.  Sausages  also 
were  very  commonly  eaten.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  which  Plato  {de  Rep.  iii.  c.  13,  p.  404)  has 
remarked,  that  we  never  read  in  Homer  of  the 
heroes  partaking  of  fish.  In  later  times,  how- 
ever, fish  was  one  of  the  most  favourite  foods  of 
the  Greeks,  insomuch  so  that  the  name  of  tr^w 
was  applied  to  it  icer'  i^oxhv-  (Athen.  vii. 
]>.  276  e.)  A  minute  account  of  the  fishes 
which  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  eat  is 
given  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book  of 
Athenaeus,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  ordinary  meal  for  the  family  was  cooked 
by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  or  by  the  female 
slaves  under  her  direction ;  but  for  special  occa- 
sions professional  cooks  (jidyttpoi)  were  hired,  of 
whom  there  appear  to  have  been  a  great  number 
(Diog.  Lafirt.  ii.  72).  They  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  fragments  of  the  comic  poets ;  and 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  all  the  refine- 
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ments  of  their  art  wcrc^  gr^t  demand  in  ot^ier 
parts  of  Greece  bes^es  their  own  country.  The 
Sicilian  cooks,  however,  had  the  greatest 
reputation  (Plato,  Jiep,  iii.  p.  404  D%  and  a 
Sicilian  book  on  cookery  by  one  Mithaecus  i» 
mentioned  in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato  (p.  518  B  ; 
compare  Maxim.  Tyr.  Diss.  iv.  5) ;  but  the  most 
celebrated  work  on  the  subject  was  the  Taffrpo- 
Koyia  of  Archestratus  (Athen.  iii.  p.  104  b). 

A  dinner  given  by  an  opulent  Athenian  usually 
consisted  of  two  courses,  called  respectivelj 
irpwroi  TfKiirf^ai  and  (e^cpoi  r/Mhrc^oi.  Pollux 
(vi.  83)  indeed  speaks  of  three  courses,  which 
was  the  number  at  a  Roman  dinner;  and  in 
the  same  way  we  find  other  writers  under  the 
Roman  empire  speaking  of  three  courses  at 
Greek  dinners ;  but  before  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Greece  and  the  introduction  of  Roman  customs, 
we  only  read  of  two  courses.  The  first  course 
embraced  the  whole  of  what  we  consider  the 
dinner, — namely,  fish,  poultry,  meat,  &c.  (^iZia^ 
furra);  the  second,  which  corresponded  to  our 
dessert  and  the  Roman  bellaria^  consisted  of 
different  kinds  of  fruit,  sweetmeats,  oonfectioDSy 
&c  (rporydXia).  The  Roman  first  course  of 
salads,  vegetables,  &c  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  their  independence. 

When  the  first  course  was  finished,  the  tables 
were  taken  away  (ofpciv,  iic^ptuf,  $affrd(€tv 
T^f  Tpear4(asy,  and  water  was  given  to  the  guests 
for  the  purpose  of  washing  their  hands.  Crowns 
made  of  garlands  of  flowers  were  also  then  given 
to  them  as  well  as  various  kinds  of  perfumes. 
(Philyll.  ap.  Athen.  ix.  p.  408  e.)  Wine  was 
not  drunk  till  the  first  course  was  finished ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  guests  had  washed  their  hands, 
unmixed  wine  was  produced  in  a  large  goblet, 
called  firrdy ITT poM  or  fterayiirrpls,  of  which  each 
drank  a  little,  after  pouring  out  a  small  quantity 
as  a  libation.  This  libation  was  said  to  be  made 
to  the  ^  good  spirit "  {ityoBov  lktifAOPos)y  and  wa» 
usually  accompanied  with  the  singing  of  the 
paean  and  the  playing  of  flutes.  After  this  liba- 
tion mixed  wine  was  brought  in,  and  with  their 
first  cup  the  guests  drank  to  Ztbs  2«T9)p.  (Xen. 
Symp.  ii.  1  ;  Plat.  Symp.  p.  176  A ;  Diod. 
Sic.  iv.  3  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  'AyaBov  Aatpovos.)  With 
the  (nrov9a£,  the  Sciirvoy  closed ;  and  at  the 
introduction  of  the  dessert  (Sc^cpcu  rpdT€(ai) 
the  ir^osy  avpv6ffiovy  or  kS/ios  oonmienced,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  article  SncPO- 
siXTM.  (Becker-Goll,  Chariklesy  ii.  pp.  335- 
361.)  [B.  J.]    [W.  M,  L.] 

2.  ROMAK.  The  Roman  meals  were  jenta- 
cuixtm  (jkiepdrnrfia^  prandium  (Jkpiffrop)y  merendoy 
and  cena  (ScTrrov). 

JentactUum,  also  called  silatttm  (Festus,  p.  346) 
because  the  wine  used  was  sometimes  perfumed 
with  seselis  or  silis,  was  a  slight  morning  meal 
taken  at  different  times  by  early  and  late  risers. 
Thus  we  find  it  taken  by  schoolboys  at  cockcrow 
(Mart.  xiv.  233) ;  but  generally  the  Romans 
used  to  take  it  about  the  third  hour  (Galen,  vi. 
p.  332,  ed.  Kuhn),  certainly  not  later  than  the 
fourth  (Mart.  viii.  67,  9).  The  schoolboys  got 
a  kind  of  pancake  (adipata) ;  but  usually  Uie 
meal  consisted  of  bread  seasoned  with  salt 
(Vopisc.  Tac,  11)  or  with  honey  (Galen,  /.  c),  or 
dipped  in  wine  (Festus,  /.c);  or  of  dates  and 
olives  (Galen,  vi.  412).  Alexander  Severus  used 
to  have  milk,  eggs,  and  mulsum  (Lampr.  Alex. 
Sev.  30).     Bread  and  cheese  (ApuL  Met,  i  18), 


mod  «Tcn  tatat,  appear  ta  ban  htea 

Ukta  (Mart.  liii.  31) ;  bat  to  make  jattaaUum 

»  haary  meal  ww  not  in  acconUnct-ivitb  nmpls 


If  Dtw  gets  up  eulf  and  eata  only  a  slight 
breakhit,  hunger  begins  to  aMert  iUelf  about 
noon  or  a  littJe  later.  And  a*  with  our  own 
fathers  tbti  was  the  time  for  the  principal  meal 
of  the  d«T,  Til,  dinner,  »  with  the  primitive 
KanuDS  this  was  the  time  for  ceiu  (Fesl.  54: 
"cena  apod  antiqnoa  dicebstur  qnod  nunc  eit 
prandium  ;  Tesperaa  qnam  nunc  cenem  appella- 
miu  ;"  cT.  p.  338).  It  was  only  in  later  times 
that  praadiMm  became  customary  (Isid.  Orig.  ij. 
2,  14).  We  may  fairly  translate  thi>  word 
"luncheon."  Wheniity-life  pushed  the  dinnsr- 
honr  later  and  later,  a  midnlay  meal  became 
eascntial.  It  was  taken  about  the  sixth  hour 
(^Antk.  Pal.  I.  43,  and  Scholiast),  not  BO  early  as 
the  Gflh  (Mart.  viii.  67,  9)  or  as  late  as  the 
serenth  ;  for  C.  Caninins  Rebilus  was  nominated 
Consnl  iuBectui  at  that  houronDec.31,45B.c. ; 
and  Cicero  says  {Fam.  vii.  30,  1),  "Ita  Caninio 
consnle  acito  Dcmioem  prandisae."  But  if  one 
took  no  jentacu/wn,  he  must  needs  take  pramli 


1  thia  is  the   i 


,    why  » 


find 


Ausouius  taking  his  prandium  a  little  after 
the  ibnrth  hour  iEjAerMrii  in  Oorp.  Foet. 
Lat^  ai.  Walker,  p.  IO70 ;  ed.  Weber,  p.  1217). 
Praadiian  seems  to  have  been  properly  the  name 
of  the  Koldiei's  morning  meat  (laid.  Orig.  ii.  2, 
II ;  cf.  LiT.  iiTiii.  14,  7).  For  the  ordinary 
citisen  the  meal  laried  from  a  piece  of  bread  eaten 
in  the  band  (Senec.  Ep.  B3,  8)  to  an  elaborate 


with  h. 


sd  cold  fish,  fowl  a 
d  fruit  (cf.  Mayor 
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of  port  (^lainhdae,  glandia,  "  sweetbreads  "  ?  cf. 
Paley  on  Mart.  vii.  20).  ham,  pig's-head,  be. 
(Plant.  Mm.  i.  3,  27  ;  0»rc  ii.  8,  44).  Oftan, 
aa  at  our  InncheiHU,  the  meat  of  the  praTiona 
iUt's  dinner  was  sened  cold  or  wanned  up 
(Plaat,  Peri.  i.  3, 25).  Wine  (Tac.  Am.  iit.  2  ; 
cT.  Oc  PhU.  ii.  41,  I04X  bet  wine  and  water 
(Hut.  rlii.  67,  7),  and  mulsum  (Cic  Claent.  60, 
166>  were  drunk  at  it.  This  latUr  paasatie 
refen  to  a  large  wedding  breakfast  which  is 
called  prandium, 

MerenAi  was  in  ancient  times  an  afternoon 
meal,  ^ren  to  workmen,  also  called 
<Ijid.  Orig.  XI.  2,  12;  3,  3;  Nonins,  p.  S9). 
**  Meranda  ipumr  SeiAo^  Ssi\ir4 "  is  a  gloss 
in  Staph.  Tka^  ed.  Lond.,  ii.  218.  This  glota 
■bows  the  real  nature  of  the  meal.  If  jmnilium 
iras  not  taken  at  midnlay,  merrnda  was  a  late 
n  Id  the  aftemooo.     Thus  (^pnr- 

ks  {Ed.  T.  60)  says  ;— 
"■  Verom  oM  deellii  Jam  nons  tepescere  sole 


Tbe   principal   meal   of   the   day  was  cena, 
■■  dinner."     lie  eighth  hour  in  summer  and  the 

bath  (Plin.  Ep.  iiL  1,  8),  and  atler  that  came 
dinner,  but  probably  the  batb  was  nsually  a 
little  earlier.  The  ninth  was  considered  the 
Dorrnal  dinnpr  honi  (Cic  Pam.  ii.  26 ;  Mart.  it. 
8,  6X  though  bnsinesB  must  have  often  deferred 
it  till  after  the  tenth  (Mart.  ii.  7, 33 ;  tiL  51, 11), 
■Bd  fTss  Mm  (Mart.  iii.  36,  5>    Tbete  ware 
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homely  repasts :  for  the  more  fuhiauable  banqnets 
were^the  earlier  they  began  (see  Palmer  on  Hor. 
&(.  ii.  S,  3).  Banquets  which  began  earlier  than 
the  ninth  hoar  were  called  tempeitita  ooneina 
(for  this  phras*.  see  Marquardt,  PritotMsn, 
291,  note  3,  and  Reid  on  Cic.  Sm.  14,  46)  or  ig 
dia  amm  (Cstull.  47.  5).  The  cena  always 
lasted  for  what  would  teem  to  us  a  very  long 
time.  Even  Pliny  the  Oder,  who  was  so 
miserly  of  his  time,  used  to  spend  three  hours 
over  his  dinner  (Pliu.  Ep.  iii.  5,  13),  Spnrinna 
longer    (ib.    iii.   1,  9),   and    old    Cato    used   to 


I  this 


nigbt(ac.  %n.  14,46).  The  business  of  the  day 
nasdoneand  the  time  far  enjoyment  had  arrired 
{Anth.  Pat.  I.  43) ;  there  was  accordingly  no 
necessity  to  break  into  tbe  mesl  till  bed-time, 
which  was  much  earlier  than  with  us,  as  the 
Romans  got  up  at  daybreak.  Symposia  of 
course  lasted  till  midnight,  and  eren  racrning 
(Hor.  Od.  iii.  21,  23,  el  pastim).  The  ancient 
Romans,  like  the  ancient  Greeks,  used  to  sit  at 
dinaer  (laid.  Orig.  xi.  11,  S),  and  Columella 
(li.  1,  19)  thinks  the  Tilicui  should  not  recline 
except  on  holidays ;  and  Cato  the  Younger,  in 
sign  of  mourning,  always  sat  at  meals  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia(Plut.  Cat.  Mia.  56).  How- 
CTcr,  in  the  times  with  which  we  are  best  ae- 
qnainted,  the  Romans  dined  in  the  ofrnun  (Serv. 
on  Am.  i.  730),  in  the  circle  of  the  family,  the 
men  reclining.the  wife  sitting  on  the  lectus(Val. 
Msi.  ii.  I,  21),  the  children  beside  the  coaches 
("ad  fulcra  lectomm,"  Suet.  CTowt  32),  or  on 
a  lower  conch  (Suet.  Aug.  64),  and  with  a 
separate  and  mare  frugal  table  (Tac  Ann.  liii. 
16);  the  subcrdioate  persons  (Plant.  Capt, 
iii.  I.  11 ;  Suet.  Vil.  Ter.  p.  292,  ed.  Roth)  and 
slaves  (Sense,  de  omit.  Sap.  15,  1)  on  benches. 
{tiAielliii),  It  was  customary  for  the  wife  and 
children  to  dine  with  the  men,  except  apparently 
in  timet  of  mourning  (Suet.  Col.  24) ;  though  of 
course  there  were  gentlemen's  dinoer-paitiea 
(e.g.  Hor.  Sat.  U.  S). 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  cases  of  women 
reclining,  where  there  was  conceived  to  be 
nothing  hold  or  indelicate  in  their  posture. 
Thus,  in  the  following  cut,  taken  from  Mont- 
fancon  {Ant.  Exp.  Suppl.  iii.  66),  which  eeem& 
intended  to  represent  a  scene  of  perfect  matri- 
monial felicity,  the  hniband  and  wife  recline  on 


t  sofit  of  rich  materials.    A  three-legged  table 

s  spread  with  viands  before  them.  %eir  two 
una  are  in  front  of  the  sofa,  one  of  them 
litting,  in  the  manner  above  described,  on  a  low 


stool,  and   placing    with    the    dog.      Scrcnl 

fcmalci  and  a  bof   are  performing  a  pi««  of 

nuific  Tor  tb«  catertainiDcnt  of  Che  married  pair. 

The   Tcrj    wealth/    RomaD*    hiiilt    uparate 


aud  tbat  DD  Leutdb  and  PULVINUS  the  reader 
referred  for  the  arrangenienl  uf  the  louchei  ai 
of  the   gutit9   At    table,      tar   (he   Ublei,   s 


AFeMt.    (Tallau  VlrgU  119.) 

Dnriug  tin  later  repablic  and  empire  the 
number  of  gneiti  at  a  prirate  dioner-paTtj  wal 
uiuillj  Dioe,  aometimei  iew  (Cell.  ilii.  11,  2),' 
bat  to  hare  more  wa*  coniidered  uiueemlj  (Cic. 
i>>i.  27,  67).  Geaeraily  niuDvited  guetta  (lun- 
brac)  vere  brought  b;  one  of  the  invited  guetti 
to  make  Dp  the  nine  (Uor.  3al.  ii.  fl,  22  ;  Epitt. 
i.  5,  28),  or  pcihspi  a  client  waa  aiked,  in  order 
not  to  teara  a  placa  empty  <Jut.  y.  17).  The 
gneiti  B*ed  to  dreu  for  dinner;  the  dinner 
lireat  (vatii  etmitcria,  Uart.  i.  87,  12,  lir.  135  ; 
OT0\q  liHttrrit,  Dio  Ca*>.  liii.  18)  being  gene- 
nlljr  a  light  highly-ornamented  isloured  tanic 
^  pratina  tyntlitni.  Mart.  i.  29,  1 ;  x"^'"" 
Mavt,  Dio  Ca»,  Itjii.  13).  It  cumot  be  anp- 
poaed  that  tbe  changing  of  one'*  tynl^iii  doriag 
dinner  wai  other  than  vulgar  oftentatloa  (Mart. 
-T.  79,  2);  but  it  waa  aometimet  required  by 
religion!  ceremoniala  [AhVaLis}.  Dreaa  aandala 
(loltat)  were  generally  worn  in  the  honu  of  the 
boat,  but  were  taken  oB*  (demen  mltaa)  before 
reclining  for  the  meal.  They  were  taken  charge 
of  by  the  gne»t">  own  slave  whom  he  brooght 
nith  him  :  for  each  gneit  had  hia  own  fiwtmaa 
<a  pcdibiu)  to  wait  on  Mm  at  table  (Plant. 
IhiC  ii.  4,  IS  ;  Petron.  58  and  62  ;  Uart.  lii.  88, 
-2;  Senec  dt  Betuif.  iii.  26,  27).  If  the  guest 
•lid  not  coma  m  a  Utter  but  vaUed,  he  often 
came  in  boota  {caloei,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  47,  3).  The 
regular  eipreuion  for  riling  from  table  wai 
aoltoM  poKxrt  (Hor.  Sal.  ii.  8, 77). 

The  placai  were  pointed  out  to  tbe  gnett*  hj 
theninnnc'afor(Ath.  ii.  p.47e);  and  when  they 
had  taken  np  their  reclining  position  (aavjiAert, 
diicumbere}  at  table,  water  waa  brougbt  round 
flnd  ponred  over  the  hands  of  each  gueit  (Plant. 
J'ert.  V.  1,  17),  and  the  handa  wiped  in  a  towel 
or  napkin  [MaSTELE,  Mapp*]  provided  by  the 
boat,  thoa^  aometimea  brooght  by  the  gneit, 
in  order  to  carry  away  the  preaeata  that  the 
boat  frequently  gave  [ApophoretaI.  Later 
miottalt  waa  uied  for  a  table-doth  (laid.  Orig. 
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ill.  28,  8;  cf.  Fest.  133)  It  was  not  till 
towardt  the  end  of  the  lit  century  A.n.  that 
table-clotha  began  to  be  Died.  Martin]  appears 
to  be  the  firit  to  allnde  to  them  (ii.  5'J,  7  ;  lii. 
29,  ny  There  wa>  plainly  no  table-cloth  in 
(he  banquet  of  NaeidieDoB  (Hor.  Sal.  ii.  8,  II). 
Sometimes  sppirentlv  grace  wat  aaid  (Qniatil. 
Dtclam.  Ko.  301,  p.  583,  ed.  Burmann:  "adiati 

camus  deoa  "),  and  then  the  fimt 
of  tbe  three  parts  of  the  meal 
waa  proceeded  with. 

Thii  waa  culled  prmniilta  or 
fftutdtio,  Ottitua;  alaoyWi/iiii  meim 
(♦»XP<«1    V».C<u).      i-be     cold 
diihet  of  thia  part  of  the  meal 
need  in  early  times  to  occupy  % 
place   at    the    conclusion    (Plat. 
Qvatit.  Convit.  viii.  it,  28;  Mart. 
liil.  U;    Verg.  Moret.  76),      It 
consisted    rarely    of   aDbstantinl 
meats   (Macrob.   SaL    ii.   9,    12), 
moetly    of    Aors  iTaemrt  which 
wbetl«d   the   appetite,    and   also 
served  the  pDrpoae  of  the  modern 
dinner-pill  (Galea,  vi.  333),  e.g. 
shsll-fish  (Uor.    .Sit.    ii.   4,   SH), 
vegetables   with    savoury  sauces 
(Mart.    Ui.  50,    4;     i.    48,    T), 
olives    (Hor.    Sat.     ii.    2,     46), 
mushrooms  (Jnv.  v.  147),  also  eggt ;  from  which 
came  the  eipression  ab  mo  ad  mala  (Hor.  &t.  i. 
3,  6),  to  signify  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
o(  the  meal :  cf.  Cic  Fam.  is.  20,  where  the  end 
of  tbe  rocal  ia  represented  by  roast  veal  (auum 
vitulinum).     See  further  for  the  edibles  which 
constituted  the  giutui,  Apidas,  4,  5;  Plio.  Ep. 
I  15  ;  Macrob.  Sal.  I.e.;  CeliUH  iu  29  ;   Mart. 
X.  46, 7-12  ;  v.  78,  3-5.    The  drink  waa  mulnim, 
mead,  a  mixture  of  wine  and  honey  ;  plun  wine 
was  tw)  strong  (Hor.  3tU.  ii.  4,  S6>     Hence  tbe 
term  promuliii,  i.e.  the  mulsom    taken   before 
the  chief  portion  of  the  mesl.     Compare  Mar- 
tial's (v.  78,  3)  calling  the  Justus  rfwiiveu. 

After  thia  followed  the  cma  proper,  which  in 
early  times  (Serv.  on  Atn.  i.  641),  and  even  later 
in  simple  families,  waa  the  whole  dinner  (Mart. 
I.  48,  3).  It  is  IVom  Lucullus  that  Atheoaeus 
(vi,  p.  274  t)data  the  beginning  of  eitravagance 
in  dining.  When  this  psrt  of  the  meal  consisted 
of  aeveral  couraea  {ffraiia,  nuanu) — we  hear  of 
ail,  Augnatus  Defer  bad  more  (Suet,  A\tg.  li\ 
and  serea  (Jdv.  i.  94,  and  Mayor's  note),  but  the 
ususl  number  wss  three  (Mart,  li.  31)— the 
separate  courses  were  called  prima,  altera^  tertkt 
cena  (Uirt.  /.c),  and  appear  to  have  fullowed 
in  a  regular  order  (Lucian,  de  Xetv.  Cond.  IS). 
Each  course  was  brought  in  on  a  tray  (rtpoai. 
toriwn,  Petron.  S3),  wbich  was  generally  of 
wood,  but  sometimes  of  silver  (Plin.  //.  -V.  iiiiii. 
§  146);  end  the  arrangement  of  the  viands  on 
each  dlab  and  of  the  dishea  on  these  trars  waa  n 
braDcb  of  art  (Jut.  vii.  184;  cf.  Petron.  35  and 
69),  tbe  artist  being  called  stnutor.  Indeed, 
the  arranging  of  the  whole  dinner  was  anch  an 


mporti 


a  that.i 


reqDi. 


special 


died  tridiniarcia  (HeDieD,  lodei, 
p.  189  i  cf.  Petron.  23^  with  bis  "  decuries  "  of 
special  MTvi  tricliniani  Oensen,  6367 ;  cf.  Plant. 
/Tarud,  t.  a,  30>  It  waa  probably  only  at  the 
imperial  court  that  there  were  tasters  (praf- 
guttalam,  Tac  ^nn.   liu  68).      Between  tha 
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prcmulM  and  the  onto,  as  well  as  after  each 
course  of  the  oenOj  the  repo$itorhun  was  carried 
awaj  and  brought  back  with  the  following 
course,  the  table  haying  been  preriouslj  wiped 
down  (Her.  Sat  ii.  8,  11),  and  the  bits  that  had 
fallen  having  been  gathered  up  bj  the  cmaiecta 
(Hart.  vii.  20,  17).  Occasionally  the  carver 
(carptoTf  dhribitoTy  scissor),  whose  function  the 
strudor  sometimes  fulfilled  (Mart.  z.  48,  15), 
carved  the  meat  (Petron.  36  and  40)  at  the  open 
side  of  the  table,  and  it  was  carried  round  b7 
slaves  (Petron.  33  and  40 ;  Mart.  vU.  48 ;  Ath.  iii. 
p.  100  f ).  Carving,  too,  was  a  branch  of  art  and 
had  its  learned  professors  (docti  Trypheri^  Juv. 
xi.  137 ;  cf.  V.  120).  Sometimes  the  course  was 
put  on  the  table  and  the  guests  themselves  took 
what  thej  desired,  and  in  the  way  thej  did  so  it 
was  easy  to  see  what  guests  had  the  manners  of 
good  society  (Lndan,  de  Merc  Cond.  15).  There 
appear  to  have  been  menus  (ypaiittarlZioL,  Ath.  ii. 
p.  49  d) ;  and  to  point  out  the  peculiarity  of  each 
dish  was  a  part  of  the  nomenclator's  duty  (Petron. 
47 ;  Plin.  H,  N,  zzzii.  §  63) ;  so  that  we  need 
not  suppose  that  it  was  utter  vulgarity  when 
Nasidienus  and  his  hanger-on  Nomentanus  did 
so  (Hor.  Sat,  iL  8, 43,  &c).  Between  each  course 
the  guests  washed  their  hands  (Lampr.  Heliog, 
25) :  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Romans 
used  to  eat  with  their  fingers  (Mart  v.  78,  6), 
except  in  the  case  of  soup,  eggs,  and  shell-fish, 
fn  which  a  Cochleib  and  a  Lioula  were  used. 

The  viands  served  up  at  luxurious  dinner- 
parties are  far  too  numerous  to  be  described. 
Elaborate  descriptions  will  be  found  in  Hor.  Sat. 
ii.  8 ;  Macrob.  Satwm,  ii.  9,  12  ;  Petron.  33  fS. ; 
also  in  Becker-G0ll,  daUus,  chap.  8.  They  con- 
tained, as  Philo  says  (de  Vita  contempl,  6  =  ii. 
p.  479  M.),  ^  all  the  products  of  land  and  sea, 
rivers  and  air."  Copious  aooounts  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  foods  and  drinks  are  given  in 
GaOus^  iiL  331-367,  412-442 ;  Marquardt,  Prt- 
vatkbeny  398-448 ;  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  s.  v. 
Cibaria.  To  admit  of  the  gluttony  required  to 
consume  such  dinners,  vomiting  was  resorted  to, 
rules  for  which  were  laid  down  by  physicians 
(Celsus,  i.  3,  p.  29,  ed.  Krause ;  Galen,  vi.  391), 
an  indirect  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  over-eating 
among  the  wealthy.  But  such  eztravagance 
must  have  been  confined  to  the  upper  classes, 
and  can  give  ns  no  idea  of  ordinary  family  meals 
(cf.  Marquardt,  PrivatL  318).  The  bill  of  fare 
of  a  plain  dinner  is  to  be  found  in  Martial  (z.  48, 
13  foil.).  The  main  course  consisted  of  kid,  cut- 
lets (pfeihe)f  beans,  early  sprouts  (prototomi), 
chicken  and  cold  ham.  A  similarly  fhigal  dinner 
is  mentioned  in  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2, 120-125 ;  Juv.  zi. 
64-76.  While  eating,  wine  was  usually  drunk 
(Petron.  34),  but  in  small  quantities,  for  it  was 
thought  to  blunt  the  taste  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  38). 

After  the  cena  proper  **  was  taken  away,  and 
the  tables  were  removed,  the  offerings  to  the 
gods  (the  mola  salsa,  &c)  were  thrown  into 
the  hearth;  and  when  a  slave  announced  that 
the  gods  were  propitious,  silence  for  a  short 
time  was  ebsenVd  in  respect  for  the  gods.  The 
Greeks  called  this  Ot&v  vapovirtay**  (Serv.  on 
Aen.  i.  734).  The  gods  were  the  Lares.  If  they 
were  not  in  the  dkiing-room,  they  used  to  be 
carried  in  and  placed  on  the  table  (Petron.  60 ; 
cf.  Hor.  Od.  iv.  5,  21),  or  a  special  table  with  a 
salt-cellar  and  some  meat  was  placed  before 
their  shrine  (Amob.  adv,  Gentes^  ii.  67). 


Thereafter  followed  the  dessert,  mensae  secundae 
(Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2,  122),  also  called  bellaria  (Gell. 
ziii.  11,  7),  just  as  ^second  course"  and 
** sweets"  signify  to  us  the  same  part  of  the 
meal.  Other  names  were  impcmenta,  Fest.  108 ; 
hnZuitvltt  Mart.  zi.  31,  7.  It  consisted  of  alk 
sorts  of  pastry  (for  various  kinds,  see  Becker-Gttfl, 
Oallusy  iii.  363-367),  fresh  and  dried  fruits, 
apples,  grapes,  kc  (Mart.  //.  oc.).  The  mensae 
secundae  formed  the  transition  to  the  Comibbatio. 

At  distinguished  dinner>parties  the  company 
used  to  be  amused  in  various  ways.  These 
amusements  were  called  Agboamata  (see  Reid 
on  Cic.  Arch.  9,  20).  Respectable  and  cultivated 
hosts  used  to  afford  readings  by  their  anagnoetae 
(Mart.  V.  78,  25 ;  Mayor  on  Juv.  zi.  180),  often 
of  their  own  works,  and  we  can  well  believe 
that  this  was  an  insufferable  nuisance  (Mart.  iii. 
44,  15 ;  50,  4  foil.).  It  was  no  doubt  a  note  of 
culture  to  ask  for  some  charming  poetry  (Pers. 
i.  30).  The  practice  of  reading  during  meals  is 
still  kept  up  in  Roman  Catholic  colleges^ 
Music,  too,  used  to  be  introduced,  sometimes 
choral  and  orchestral  performances  (symphoniay. 
Cic  Verr,  iii.  44,  105;  and  Wilkins  on  Hor. 
Ars  Poet  374);  with  reference  to  which  the 
sound  sense  of  Martial  (iz.  78,  6)  declares  that 
the  best  banquet  is  that  where  there  is  no 
musician.  There  used  to  be  actors  also  (Plin. 
Ep.  i.  15,  2),  and  story-tellers  (aretalogi,  Suet. 
Aug,  74).  At  "fast"  entertainments  there 
used  to  be  all  kinds  of  girls  to  play,  sing,  and 
dance  (Liv.  zxziz.  6 ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  2,  1 ;  Mayor 
on  Juv.  zi.  162 ;  Plin.  /.  c),  gymnasts  (ptfteuns^o^?, 
Petron.  53),  fools  (tnoriones),  "amusing  vaga- 
bonds "  (scurrae),  &c. :  cf.  Plin.  Up,  iz.  17,  and 
Marquardt,  Frivatlebeny  327-8.  Formal  speech- 
making  was  happily  unknown.  These  amuse- 
ments were  produced  during  the  cena  and 
continued  on  into  the  Comusatio  if  such 
followed. 

On  Roman  meals  see  especially  Marquardt, 
Privatleben  der  HOmer,  257-60,  289-321; 
Becker-GOll,  Oallus,  iii.  311-370;  Daremberg^ 
and  Saglio,  s.  v.  Coena,  in  which  works  all  the 
literature  on  the  subject  is  collected.   [L.  C.  P.] 

CENA'CULUM.    [Domus.] 

CBNATO'RIA  VESTIS.  [Cena,  p.  396  a; 
Synthesis.] 

CENOTAPHIUM  (Kwordtpiop,  Ktphsrdtposr 
in  Virgil  tumulus  inanis),  a  cenotaph,  ue.  an  empty 
or  honorarv  tomb.  It  was  erected  sometimes  as 
a  memorial  of  a  person  buried  elsewhere  (Verg. 
Aen.  iii.  304),  more  often  in  cases  where  the 
body  had  not  been  found  for  burial  at  all  (Xen. 
Anab,  vi.  4,  §  9;  Verg.  Aen.  vi.  505;  App. 
Mithr.  96.  Compare  Thucyd.  ii.  34,  §  3 ;  Eurip. 
Hel,  1057-60.)  [FuNUS.]  Cenotaphia  were 
considered  as  religiosa,  and  therefore  divini  juriSy. 
till  a  rescript  of  the  emperors  Ant.  Pius  and 
Verus  pronounced  them  not  to  be  so.  (Heinecc. 
Ant  Rom,  ii.  1.)  [R.  W.]     [W.  W.] 

CENSI'TOR.    [Censor,  p.  403  a.] 

CEiNSOR  (Ti/ATyT^y),  the  name  of  two  magis- 
trates of  high  rank  in  the  Roman  republic. 
Their  office  was  called  Censura  (rifiiir€ia  or 
rifiTirla),  The  Census,  which  was  a  register  of 
Roman  citizens  and  of  their  property,  was  first 
established  by  Servius  Tullius,  the  fifth  king  of 
Rome.  After  the  ezpulsion  of  the  kings  it  was- 
taken  by  the  consuls;  and  special  magistrates 
were  not  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it 


CENSOR 

le  f  or  B.C.  143.  Utj  (It.  8,  5}  nsiigni  as 
eaaoti  of  thii  ultertiCion  th«  np[»mtDienC 
t  pieudiDg  jeu  at'  Iribuni  nu'iftun  with 
Ur  paver  in  placs  of  the  coniuli ;  u  theie 
ua  migbt  be  plebeinna,  the  p>trici*Di  wete 
llinj(  that  the  right  of  tikiag  the  cenini 
•erfonniiig  the  fotnutl  ucrilica  of  puTific*- 
(hould  pau  into  their  bukla.  This  ei- 
lion  it  very  doubtfal,  coiuidering  the  com- 
ive  acimportaiice  of  the  office  >t  this  time, 
more  probable  that  it  hod  beea 


.t  that  t 


chief  IE 


lined  Ht  home  by  duties  neceunrilj  din- 
ged at  Rome,  when  their  preieoce  might  be 
ired  in  the  Held,  end  thi*  view  ii  confirmed 
he  fact  that  do  liulrura  was  held  for  at 

siiteea  jeors  before  the  appointment  of 
m.  The  olBce  waa  at  fint  reitricted  to 
ciani,  bat  was  probably  thrown  open  to 
dona  bj  the  Licininu  laws  of  B.C.  367,  and 
.c  351  C.  Uardus  Rutilut  was  the  tint 
iaa  censor  (Ui.  vii.  'i2).  Twelve  yeara 
wards,  S.O.  £^9,  it  was  prorided  by  one  of 
hiblilinu  laws,  that  one  of  the  cenion  mait 
laarily  be  a  plebeiaB,  and  that  both  mi^ht 
lebdans  (Li>.  riii.  13),  but  it  was  not  till 
280  that  ■  plebeian  censor  performed  the 
ID  puriHcatioD  of  the  people  (liutrum  am- 
,  LiT.  Epil.  13).  In  D.C.  131  thatnactoHrs 

for  the  lint  time  plebeiaps. 
icre  were  always  two  censors,  becauee  the 
consals   had  prerioaslj  taken  the  census 
iher.     ir  one  of  the  censors  died  during  the 


of  h 


r   had  a 


nthen 


Bofth 


however,  happened  only  once,  namely,  in 
193;  because  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
s  in  this  lustTDiD  eidted  religiaaa  lears 
tst  the  practice  (Lir.  r.  31).  From  this 
,  if  one  01  the  censors  died,  his  colleague  re- 
nt, and  two  new  censors  were  chosen.    (Ut. 

-  ■    -■      ■    -       i.e.) 


litla  o 


ita  held  under  the  presidency  of  a  ooniol. 
I.  liiL  15 )  Liv.  x\,  45.)  It  was  necessary 
both  censors  should  be  elected  on  the  same 
,  and  accordingly,  if  the  voting  for  the 
id  was  not  finished,  the  eluction  of  the  first 
-  for  nothing,  and  new  comitia  had  to  be 
,  (Liv.  ix.  34.)  The  comitin  for  the  elec- 
of  the  censors  were  held  under  dilfereDt 
ices  from  thoae  at  the  election  of  the  consuls 

regarded  ai  their  colleagues,  although  they 
vise  possessed  the  maxima  fmspitia  (Gell, 
15).  The  comilia  were  held  by  the  ccnanls 
he  year  very  soon  after  they  had  entered 
I  their  office  (Liv.  xiir.  10,  mix.  41) ;  and 

orinl  }iower  hod  been  granted  to  them  by  s 
centuriata,  were  fully  installed  in  theii 
).  lC\e.dtLeg.Atr.ii.U,2e;  Uv.  xl.45.) 
general  rule  the  only  persons  chosen  fo 
alEce  were  those  who  had  previously  bee 
nil;  but  a  few  eiceptiooi  occur.  At  first 
'  >   prevent  a  person  being 

u  t.  M 

In*  in  D.O.  265,  who  received  In  coasequi 
surname  of  Censorlnui  (Plut.    Corial. 
Mai.  Iv.  1,  §  3).     A  law  was  shortly  after- 
is  paased  enacting  that  no  one  shDuld  be 


chosen  censor  a  second  time  (Mommie 
Slaatn-.  i.'  5li2,  note  2). 

iihed  from  i 
act  that  it 
_  eriod.  The 
appointed  to  discharge  a  special  d 
at  oonderenl  lu^lnun;  and  although  ii 
this  duty  was  performed  once  in  evi 
years  (gtu'nfo  ^uoftK  anno),  in  pracl 
interval  varied  considerahly,  partly  o 
accidental  irregularities,  nud  partly  min 
interpretation  of  the  language  employe 
made  the  interval  One  of  five,  not  fai 
(cf.  Mommsen,  Slaitir.  u.  331).  Th. 
dniing  which  the  lustra  were  held  1 
greatest  regularity  is  the  half-century  ( 
the  outbreak  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
this  time  there  are  numerous  irregulari 
after  it  they  occur  occasionally.  Acco 
Livy  (iv.  ■H;  cf.  ii.  33),  the  censors 
qnired  by  a  law  of  rhe  dictator  Mam.  . 
to  resign  office  within  eighteen  months 
appointment ;  but  it  la  a  probable  conji 
Mommsen's  that  this  limitation  was  in 
from  the  lint,  and  that  they  were 
eighteen  months  from  the  time  of  their 
for  a  duty  which  the  consuls  bad  been 
to  complete  within  a  year.  The  ceni 
held  a  very  peculiar  position  with  n 
rank  and  dignity.  So  imperinm  was  I 
upon  them,  and  accordingly  they  had  n 
(Zonar.  vii.  19.)  The  j«j  ceBmu-ae  was 
to  them  by  a  tex  centttriaiOy  and  nol 
curiae,  and  in  ofScial  precedence  tbe< 
below  the  consuls  and  praetors,  and  ev 
the  magister  eqnitum.  (Mommsen,  Sdm 
i.  643,  note  3.)  But  notwithstanding 
censorship  was  regarded  as,  in  aome 
the  highest  dignity  in  the  state,  v 
eiception  of  the  dictatorship;  it  wi 
&PX^*  '  surtiJfus  ma^istratujf  to  wl 
deepest  reverence  mas  due.  (PluL  C 
16,  Flamin.  18.  Camill.  2,  14,  AanS.  / 
Cic  ad  Fa,n.  iii.  10,  II.)  The  high  : 
dignity,  which  the  censorship  obtaii 
owing  to  the  various  important  duties  g 
entrusted  to  it,  and  especially  to  it*  p 
the  rairimen  monon,  or  generiJ  control  ■ 
conduct  and  morals  of  the  dtiiens; 
eiercise  of  which  power  they  were  r 
solely  by  their  own  vieivs  of  duty,  and  ' 
responsible  to  any  other  power  in  tJ 
(Dionys.  Exctrpl.  h.  13,  KiessUng ; 
24,  xxix.  37 ;  Val.  Mai.  vii.  2,  §  6 
censors  poasessed  of  conne  the  sella 
(Liv.  xl.  45),  and  during  their  term 
wore  the  toga  praetexta  (Zoasr,  viL  IS 
liv.  p,  680  c),  bat  were  honoured  a 
with  the  toga  purpurea  (cf.  Polyb.  vi. 
Mommsen,  Btaaltr.  i.  425,  note  3).  Th. 
of  a  censor  was  always  conducted  wi 
pomp  and  splendonr,  and  hence  n/vmuo 
was  voted  even  to  the  emperors  (Tot 
15;  liii.  3). 

The  censorstup  continued  in  existence 
yenrs,  nsmely,  from  B.C.  443  to  B.a. 
during  this  period  many  lustra  passed  I 
out  any  censor  being  chosen  at  all.  Ai 
to  one  statement,  the  office  tvai  aholii 
Sulla  (Schol.  Oronov.  ad  Oc.  IHv.  ■«  C 
p.  384,  ed.  Orelli),  hot  the  antbority  oi 
this  sUtement  resU  b  not  of  much  weif 
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the  fact  itself  is  not  probable  (cf.  Cic.  in 
Pis.  5,  10) ;  for  althougli  there  was  no  census 
during  the  two  lustra  which  elapsed  from 
Sulla's  dictatorship  to  the  first  consulship  of 
Pompeius  (B.C.  82-70),  there  is  no  reference  to 
any  law  restoring  it,  and  censors  reappear  in 
B.O.  70.  Its  power  was  limited  by  one  of  the 
laws  of  the  tribune  Clodius  (B.C.  58),  which 
prescribed  certain  regular  forms  of  proceed- 
ing before  the  censors  in  expelling  a  person 
from  the  senate,  and  the  concurrence  of  both 
censors  in  inflicting  this  degradation.  (Dio 
Cass,  xxzviii.  13 ;  Cic.  pro  Sest  25,  55,  de  Prov. 
Cons.  19,  46.)  This  law,  however,  was  repealed 
in  the  third  consulship  of  Pompey  (B.a  52),  on 
the  proposition  of  his  colleague  Caecilius 
MeteUus  Scipio  (Dio  Cass.  xl.  57),  but  the 
censorship  never  recovered  its  former  power 
and  influence.  During  the  dvil  wars  which 
followed  soon  afterwards  no  censors  were 
elected ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  long  interval 
that  they  were  again  appointed,  namely  in 
B.C.  22,  when  Augustus  caused  L.  Munatius 
Plancus  and  Paullus  Aemilius  Lepidus  to  fill  the 
office.  (Suet.  Aug.  37,  Claud.  16;  Dio  Cass, 
liv.  2.)  This  was  the  last  time  that  such 
magistrates  were  appointed;  the  emperors  in 
future  discharged  the  duties  of  their  office  under 
the  name  of  Praefeciura  Morum,  Some  of  the 
emperors  sometimes  took  the  name  of  censor 
when  they  actually  held  a  census  of  the  Roman 
people,  as  was  the  case  with  Claudius,  who 
appointed  the  elder  Vitellius  as  his  colleague 
(Suet.  aaud.  16 ;  Tac  Ann.  zii.  4,  /list.  i.  9), 
and  with  Vespasian,  who  likewise  had  a  col- 
league in  his  son  Titus.  (Suet.  Vesp.  8,  Tit.  6.) 
Domitian  assumed  the  title  of  censor  perpetuus 
(Dio  Cass.  liii.  18),  but  this  example  was  not 
imitated  by  succeeding  emperors.  In  the  reign 
of  Decios  we  find  the  elder  Valerian  nominated 
to  the  censorship  without  a  colleague  (Trebell. 
Pollio,  Valer,  1,  2)  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  it  was  proposed  to  revive  the 
censorship  (Symmach.  Ep.  iv.  29,  v.  9),  but  this 
design  was  never  carried  into  efiect. 

The  duties  of  the  censors  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  all  of  which  were  however  closely 
<x>nnected  with  one  another :  I.  The  Census,  or 
register  of  the  citizens  and  of  their  property,  in 
which  were  included  the  lectio  senatust  and  the 
recognitio  equitum;  II.  The  Begimen  Momm; 
and  111.  The  administration  of  the  finances  of 
the  state,  including  also  the  superintendence  of 
the  public  buildings  and  the  erection  of  all  new 
public  works.  The  original  business  of  the 
censorship  was  at  first  of  a  much  more  limited 
kind,  and  was  restricted  almost  entirely  to 
taking  the  census  (Liv.  iv.  8) ;  but  the  posses- 
sion of  this  power  gradually  brought  with  it 
fresh  power  and  new  duties,  as  is  shown  below. 
A  general  view  of  these  duties  is  briefly  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  passage  of  Cicero  (de 
Leg.  iii.  3,  7): — **  CeiMores  populi  aevitates, 
suboles,  familias  pecuniasque  censento:  urbis 
templa,  vias,  aquas,  aerari  [so  Mommsen :  MSS. 
aerariunC\  vectigalia  tuento:  populique  partes 
in  tribus  discribunto :  exin  pecunias,  aevitates, 
ordines  partiunto :  equitum,  peditumque  prolem 
describunto:  caelibes  esse  prohibento:  mores 
populi  regnnto :  probrum  in  senatu  ne  relin- 
quunto." 

I.  Tub  Cbhsus,  the  first  and  principal  duty 
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of  the  censors,  for  which  the  proper  expression 
is  ctfnstim  agere  (Liv.  iii.  3,  22,  iv.  8),  was 
always  held  in  the  Campus  Martins;  like  all 
public  acts  concerning  the  Roman  people,  viewed 
as  an  exercitus :  and  from  the  year  B.a  435  a 
special  building  called  Villa  Publica,  which  was 
erected  for  that  purpose  by  the  second  pair  of 
censors,  C.  Furius  Pacilus  and  M.  Geganius 
Macerinus  (Liv.  iv.  22 ;  Varr.  H.  R.  iii.  2),  was 
used  as  the  censor's  office,  the  actual  census, 
however,  being  conducted  in  the  open  air.  But 
all  other  business  of  the  censors,  including  the 
recognitio  equitum,  was  transacted  in  the  forum. 
An  account  of  the  formalities  with  which  the 
census  was  opened  is  given  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Tabulae  Censoriae,  preserved  by  Varro  {L.  L.  vi. 
86,  87,  ed.  Miiller).  After  the  auspicia  had 
been  taken,  the  citizens  were  summoned  by  a 
public  crier  (praeco)  to  appear  before  the 
censors.  Each  tribe  was  called  up  separately 
(Dionys.  v.  75);  and  the  names  in  each  tribe 
were  probably  taken  according  to  the  lists  pre- 
viously made  out  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
census  by  the  curatores  of  the  tribes.  Kvery 
paterfamilias  had  to  appear  in  person  before  the 
censors,  who  were  seated  in  their  curule  chairs ; 
and  those  names  were  taken  first  which  were 
considered  to  be  of  good  omen,  such  as  Valerius, 
Salvius,  Statorius,  &e.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Lacus 
Luorinus ;  Schol.  Bob.  od  Cic  pro  Scaur,  p.  374, 
ed.  Qrelli.)  The  censors  do  not  appear  to  have 
considered  themselves  responsible  for  deter- 
mining whether  a  man  claiming  to  be  enrolled 
was  really  entitled  to  the  franchise ;  hence  the 
occurrence  of  a  name  on  the  censor's  roll  was 
evidence  merely  that  the  franchise  had  been 
claimed,  not  that  there  was  any  justification  for 
the  claim  (Cic.  pro  Arch.  5,  11).  The  census 
was  conducted  ad  arbitrium  censoris;  but  the 
censors  laid  down  certain  rules  (Liv.  iv.  8,  xxix. 
15),  sometimes  called  leges  cen^tui  censenUo  (Liv. 
xliii.  14),  in  which  mention  was  made  of  the 
different  kinds  of  property  subject  to  the  census, 
and  the  way  in  which  their  value  was  to  be 
estimated.  According  to  these  rules,  each  citizen 
had  to  give  an  account  of  himself,  of  his  family, 
and  of  hb  property  i|pon  oath,  ex  animisententia. 
(Dionys.  iv.  15;  Liv.  xliii.  14.)  First  he  had 
to  give  his  full  name  (praenomen,  nomen,  and 
cognomen)  and  that  of  his  father,  or  if  he  were  a 
freedman  that  of  his  patron,  and  he  was  like- 
wise obliged  to  state  his  age.  He  was  then 
asked,  Tu,  ex  animi  tui  sententia,  uxorem  habes  f 
and  if  married  he  had  to  give  the  name  of  his 
wife,  and  likewise  the  number,  names,  and  ages 
of  his  children,  if  any.  (Gell.  iv.  20 ;  Cic  de 
Orat.  ii.  64, 260 ;  Tab.  Heracl.  142  (68)  ;  Dig.  50, 
tit.  15,  s.  3.)  Single  women  who  were  sui  iuris 
(viduae)  and  orphans  (prbi  orbaeque)  were  re- 
presented by  their  tutores;  their  names  were 
entered  in  separate  lists,  and  they  were  not 
included  in  the  sum  total  of  capita.  (Comp. 
Liv.  iii.  3,  £pit.  59.)  After  a  citizen  had  stated 
his  name,  age,  family,  &c.,  he  then  had  to  give 
an  account  of  all  his  property,  so  far  as  it  was 
subject  to  the  census.  In  making  this  statement 
he  was  said  dedicate  or  defcrre  in  cena/um,  or 
sometimes  censere  or  censeri,  as  a  deponent,  **  to 
value  or  estimate  himself,"  or  as  a  passive,  "  to 
be  valued  or  estimated : "  the  censor,  who  re- 
ceived the  statement,  was  also  said  censere,  a.<: 
well  as  acciperexensum.    (Comp.  Cic  pro  Flacc» 
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32,  79;  Lit.  xxxix.  15.)  Only  such  things 
wen  liable  to  the  census  (censui  censendo)  as 
were  property  ex  jure  Quiritium,  At  first  each 
citizen  appears  to  hare  merely  given  the  value 
of  his  whole  property  in  genersi  without  enter- 
ing into  details  (Dionys.  iv.  15 ;  Cic  de  Leg,  iii. 
3, 7 ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Censores) ;  bat  it  soon  became 
the  practice  to  give  a  minute  specification  of 
each  article,  as  well  as  the  general  value  of  the 
whole.  (Comp.  Cic  pro  Flacc.  32,  79 ;  Gell. 
vii.  11 ;  Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  18.)  Land  formed  the 
most  important  article  in  the  census ;  but 
public  land,  the  posaestio  of  which  only  belonged 
to  a  citizen,  was  excluded  as  not  being  Quiri- 
tarian  property.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
practice  of  the  imperial  period,  it  was  the  custom 
to  give  a  most  minute  specification  of  all  such 
land  as  a  citizen  held  ex  jure  Quiritium.  He 
had  to  state  the  name  and  situation  of  the  land, 
and  to  specify  what  portion  of  it  was  arable, 
what  meadow,  what  vineyard,  and  what  olive- 
ground;  and  to  the  land  thus  minutely  de- 
scribed he  had  to  affix  his  own  valuation.  (Dig. 
50,  tit.  15,  s.  4.)  Slaves  and  cattle  formed  the 
next  most  important  item,  as  constituting  along 
with  the  land  the  necessaries  of  agriculture,  and 
being  res  mancipi  {=re9  centui  censendOj  Cic 
pro  Flaoc.  32,  79).  The  censors  also  possessed 
the  right  of  calling  for  a  return  of  such  objects 
as  had  not  usually  been  given  in,  such  as  cloth- 
ing, jewels,  and  carriages.  (Li v.  xxxix.  44; 
Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  18.)  They  undoubtedly  possessed 
the  power  of  setting  a  higher  valuation  on  the 
property  than  the  citizens  themselves  had  put. 
It  is  in  fact  expressly  stated  that  on  one  occa- 
sion they  made  an  extravagant  surcharge  on 
articles  of  luxury  (Liv.  xxxix.  44;  Plut.  Cat. 
Maj,  18);  and  even  if  they  did  not  enter  in 
their  books  the  property  of  a  person  at  a  higher 
value  than  he  returned  it,  they  accomplished 
the  same  end  by  compelling  him  to  pay  down 
the  tax  upon  the  property  at  a  higher  rate  than 
others.  The  tax  (tribuhun)  was  usually  one  per 
thousand  upon  the  property  entered  in  the  books 
of  the  censors ;  but  on  one  occasion  the  censors, 
as  a  punishment,  compelled  a  person  to  pay 
eight  per  thousand  (pctuplioato  oensny  Liv.  iv.  24). 
The  censors  were  aided  by  certain  assessors  {in 
consUio  vocati)  and  ittratorea  (Liv.  xxxix.  44; 
Plant.  TVm.  878,  Poen.  prol.  56),  who  adminis- 
tered the  oath,  Le.  asked  the  formal  questions. 

A  person  who  voluntarily  absented  himself 
from  the  census,  and  thus  became  mcensuSj  was 
subject  to  the  severest  punishment.  Servius 
TuUius  is  said  to  have  threatened  the  incensus 
with  imprisonment  and  death  (Liv.  i.  44) ;  and 
in  the  republican  period  he  might  be  sold  by 
the  state  as  a  slave  (Cic  pro  Caerin.  34,  99). 
In  the  later  times  of  the  republic  a  person  who 
was  absent  from  the  census  might  be  repre- 
sented by  another,  and  thus  be  registered  by 
the  censors  (Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  86).  Whether  the 
soldiers  who  were  absent  on  service  had  to 
appoint  a  representative,  may  be  questioned. 
In  ancient  times  the  sudden  breaking  out  of  a 
war  prevented  the  census  from  being  taken 
(Liv.  yi.  31),  because  a  large  number  of  the 
citizens  would  necessarily  be  absent.  It  is  sup- 
posed from  a  passage  in  Livy  (xxix.  37),  that  in 
later  times  the  censors  sent  commissioners  into 
the  provinces  with  full  powers  to  take  the  cen- 
sus of  the  Roman  soldiers  there ;  but  this  seems 


to  have  been  only  a  special  case.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  probable  from  the  way  in  which 
Cicero  pleads  the  absence  of  Archias  from  Rome 
with  the  army  under  Lucullus,  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  his  not  having  been  enrolled  in  the 
census  Cpro  Arch.  5,  11^  that  service  in  the 
army  was  a  valid  excuse  for  absence.  Before 
the  Social  War  the  census  of  the  allies  was 
taken  in  their  own  towns:  and  this  practice 
seems  to  have  continued  after  they  had  been 
admitted  to  the  franchise  (Cic  pro  Cluent,  14^ 
41). 

After  the  censors  had  received  the  names  of  all 
the  citizens  with  the  amount  of  their  property^ 
they  then  had  to  make  out  the  lists  of  the 
tribes,  and  also  of  the  classes  and  centuries; 
for  by  the  legislation  of  Servius  Tullius  the 
position  of  each  citizen  in  the  state  was  deter-^ 
mined  by  the  amount  of  his  property.  [Comttia 
Centuriata.]  These  lists  formed  a  most 
important  part  of  the  Tabulae  Censorial 
under  which  name  were  included  all  the 
documents  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
discharge  of  the  censors'  duties.  (Cic  de  Leg. 
iii.  3,  7 ;  Uv.  xxiv.  18 ;  Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  16 ; 
Cic.  d«  Leg,  Agr.  i.  2.)  These  lists,  as  far  at 
least  as  they  were  connected  with  the  finances 
of  the  state,  were  deposited  in  the  aerarium, 
which  was  the  temple  of  Saturn  (Liv.  xxix. 
37);  but  the  regular  depository  for  all  the 
archives  of  the  censors  was  in  earlier  times 
the  Atrium  Libertatis,  near  the  Villa  public* 
(Lir.  xliii.  16,  xlr.  15),  and  in  later  times  the 
temple  of  the  Nymphs  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  27,  73),. 
which  has  recently  been  discovered  tii  cjmpo 
{Ephem.  Epigr.  i.  35). 

Besides  the  arrangement  of  the  citizens  into- 
tribes,  centuries,  and  classes,  the  censors  had 
also  to  make  out  the  lists  of  the  senators  for 
the  ensuing  lustrum,  or  till  new  censors  were 
appointed ;  striking  out  the  names  of  such  as. 
they  considered  unworthy,  and  making  addi- 
tions to  the  body  from  those  who  were  quali- 
fied. This  important  part  of  their  duties  i» 
explained  under  Senatus.  In  the  same  manner 
they  held  a  review  of  the  equites  equo  pubticOf 
and  added  and  removed  names  as  they  judged 
proper.    [Eqcites.] 

After  the  lists  had  been  completed,  the  nara* 
her  of  citizens  was  counted  up,  and  the  sum 
total  announced ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that, 
in  the  account  of  a  census,  the  number  of  citi- 
zens is  likewise  usually  given.  They  are  in 
such  cases  spoken  of  as  capitOy  sometimes  with 
the  addition  of  the  word  civium,  and  sometimes 
not ;  and  hence  to  be  registered  in  the  census 
was  the  same  thing  as  caput  habere,    [Caput.*] 

II.  Regimen  Morum.  This  was  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  censors'  duties,  and  the 
one  which  caused  their  office  to  be  the  most  re* 
vered  and  the  most  dreaded  in  the  Roman  state. 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  insti- 
tution of  the  censorship  (Liv.  iv.  8),  but  it 
appears  in  the  account  of  the  second  lustrum  (ih. 
iv.  24).  Its  main  purpose  wns  to  determine 
how  far  each  citizen  fulfilled  his  duty  towards 
the  state ;  but  the  limits  of  the  inquiry  were 
defined  only  by  the  discretion  of  the  censors. 
In  this  manner  the  censors  gradually  becamo 
possessed  of  a  complete  superintendence  over 
the  whole  public  and  private  life  of  every  citi- 
zen.   They  were  constituted  the  conservators  of 
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public  -and  private  virtue  nnd  morality ;  they 
were  not  simply  to  prevent  crime  or  particular 
4M:ta  of  immorality,  but  their  great  object  was 
to  maintain  the  old  Roman  character  and  habits, 
the  mot  mcQorwtL  The  proper  expression  for 
this  branch  of  their  power  war  regimen  morum 
iflc  de  Leg,  iiL  3,  7 ;  Liv.  iv.  8,  xziv.  18,  x1. 
46,  x2i.  27,  xlii.  3 ;  Suet.  Avg.  27),  which  was 
called  in  the  times  of  the  empire  cwra  or  proe- 
Jcdwra  iwirvm.  The  punbhment  inflicted  by 
tbe  censors  in  the  exercise  of  this  branch  of 
their  duties  was  called  Abto  or  NotatiOy  or  Ani' 
madversio  Censoria.  In  inflicting  it  they  were 
^ided  only  by  their  conscientious  convictions 
of  duty ;  they  had  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
trould  act  neither  through  partiality  nor  favour ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  they  were  bound  in 
«very  case  to  state  in  their  usts,  opposite  the 
name  of  the  guilty  citizen,  the  cause  of  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  him, — Subscriptio  cen* 
.Boria.  (Liv.  xxxix.  42;  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  6, 
42-48;  Gel  I.  iv.  20.)  A  citizen  was  usually 
xaquii-ed  to  appear  before  the  censors  in  his  own 
defence,  when  threatened  with  the  nota ;  and  in 
£ome  cases  a  cen.sor  required  the  appearance  of 
a  prosecutor,  before  he  would  take  any  action 
<Cic. />ro  Cluent,  48,  133;  cf.  Val.  Max.  iv.  1, 
10).  In  fact,  a  kind  of  trial  was  held,  but  one 
not  fettered  by  the  ordinary  legal  forms  of  pro- 
cedure. 

This  part  of  the  censors'  oflice  invested  them 
with  a  peculiar  kind  of  jurisdiction,  which  in 
many  respects  resembled  the  exercise  of  public 
opinion  in  modem  times ;  for  there  are  innume- 
rable actions  which,  though  acknowledged  by 
every  one  to  be  prejudicial  and  immoral,  still 
do  not  come  w^ithin  the  reach  of  the  positive 
laws  of  a  country.      Even  in   cases  of   real 
crimes,  the  positive  laws  frequently  punish  only 
'the  particular  oflence,  while  in  public  opinion 
the  offender,  even  after  he  has  undergone  pun- 
ishment, is  still  incapacitated  for  certain  hon- 
ours and  distinctions  which  are  granted  only  to 
persons  of  unblemished  character.     Hence  the 
Boman  cedsors  might  brand  a  man  with  their 
nota  censoria  in  case  he  had  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  in  an  ordinary  court  of  justice,  and  had 
already  sufiered  punishment  for  it.    The  conse- 
quence of  such  a  nota  was  only  ignominia  and 
not  infamia  (Cic  de  Rep,  iv.  6,  6)  [Infamia], 
and  the  censorial  verdict  was  not  a  judicium  or 
res  judicata  (Cic  pro  Cluent,  42,  117),  for  its 
«0ect8  were  not  lasting,  but  might  be  removed 
hy  the  following  censors,  or  by  a  lex.    A  nota 
censoria  was  moreover  not  valid,  unless  both 
censors  agreed.    The  ignominia  was  thus  only  a 
transitory  capitis  deminntio,  which  does  not 
even  appear  to  have  deprived  a  magistrate  of 
his  oflSce  (Liv.  xxiv.  18),  and  certainly  did  not 
disqualify  persons  labouring  under  it  for  ob- 
taining a  magistracy,  for  being  appointed  as 
Jadices  by  the  praetor,  or  for  serving  in  the 
Boman  armies.    Mam.  Aemilius  was  thus,  not- 
irithstanding  the  animadversio  censoria,  made 
dictator.     (Liv.  iv.  31.) 

A  person  might  be  branded  with  a  censorial 
nota  in  a  variety  of  cases,  which  it  would  be 
inapossible  to  specify,  as  in  a  great  many  in- 
atances  it  depended  upon  the  discretion  of  the 
censors  and  the  view  they  took  of  a  case ;  and 
aometimes  even  one  set  of  censors  would  over- 
look an  offence  which  was  severely  chastised  by 
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their  successors.  (Cic.  de  Senect,  12,  42.)  But 
the  oflences  which  are  recorded  to  have  been 
punished  by  the  censors  are  of  a  threefold 
nature. 

1.  Such  as  occurred  in  the  private  life  of 
individuals,  e.g.  (a)  The  dissolution  of  matri- 
mony or  betrothment  in  an  improper  way,  or 
for  insuflicient  reasons.  (Val.  Max.  ii.  9,  §  2.) 
(6)  The  obligation  of  marrying  was  frequently 
impressed  upon  the  citizens  by  the  censors,  and 
the  refusal  to  fulfil  it  was  punished  with  a  flne 
[Aes  Uxorium].  But  celibacy  in  itself  can 
hardly  have  been  visited  with  a  nota  ;  for,  how- 
ever undesirable,  it  cannot  have  been  regarded 
as  a  probrum,  (c)  Improper  conduct  towards 
one's  wife  or  children,  as  well  as  harshness  or 
too  great  indulgence  towards  children,  and  dis- 
obedience of  the  latter  towards  their  parents. 
(Pint.  Cat.  Maj,  17  ;  compare  Cic  de  Sep,  iv.  6, 
16 ;  Dionys.  xx.  3.)  (d)  Inordinate  and  luxuri- 
ous mode  of  living,  or  an  extravagant  expendi- 
ture of  money.  A  great  many  instances  of  this 
kind  are  recorded.  (Liv.  £pit,  14,  xxxix.  44 ; 
Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  18 ;  GelUus,  iv.  8,  xvii.  21,  39 ; 
Veil.  ii.  10 ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  9,  §  4.)  At  a  later 
times  the  leges  sumptuariae  were  made  to  check 
the  growing  love  of  luxuries,  (e)  Neglect  and 
carelessness  in  cultivating  one*s  flelds.  (Cell, 
iv.  12;  Plin.  JI.  N.  xviii.  §  11.)  (/)  Cruelty 
towards  slaves  or  clients.  (Dionys.  xx.  3.) 
(g)  The  carrying  on  of  a  disreputable  trade  or 
occupation  (Dionys.  /.  c),  such  as  acting  in 
theatres.  (Liv.  vii.  2.)  (A)  Legacy-hunting, 
defrauding  orphans,  &c 

2.  Oflences  committed  in  public  life,  either 
in  the  capacity  of  a  public  oflicer  or  against 
magistrates,  (a)  If  a  magistrate  acted  in  a 
manner  not  befitting  his  dignity  as  an  oflicer,  if 
he  was  accessible  to  bribes,  or  forged  auspices. 
(Cic  de  Senect  12,  42 ;  Liv.  xxxix.  42 ;  Val. 
Max.  ii.  9,  §  3 ;  Plut.  Cat  Maj.  17  ;  Cic.  de  Div.  i. 
16,  29.)  (6)  Improper  conduct  towards  a  magis- 
trate, or  the  attempt  to  limit  hb  power  or  to 
abrogate  a  law  which  the  censors  thought  neces- 
sary. (Liv.  iv.  24 ;  Cic  dtf  Orat  ii.  64,  260 ;  Val. 
Max.  ii.  9,  §  6;  Gellius,  iv.  20.)  (c)  Perjury. 
(Cic  cfe  Off,  i,  13 ;  Liv.  xxiv.  18 ;  Gell.  vii.  18.) 
{d)  Neglect,  disobedience,  and  cowardice  of  sol- 
diers in  the  army.  (Val.  Max.  ii.  9,  §  7  ;  Liv. 
xxiv.  18,  XX vii.  11.)  (e)  The  keeping  of  the 
equus  publicus  in  bad  condition.     [Eqcites.] 

3.  A  variety  of  actions  or  pursuits  which 
were  thought  to  be  injurious  to  public  morality 
might  be  forbidden  by  the  censors  by  an  edict 
(Gellius,  XV.  11),  and  those  who  acted  contrary 
to  such  edicts  were  branded  with  the  nota 
and  degraded.  For  an  enumeration  of  the 
oflences  that  might  be  punished  by  the  censors 
with  ignominia,  see  Mommsen,  StaaUr,  iL  364- 
368. 

The  consequence  of  the  censor's  nota  was  the 
removal  of  the  citizen  thus  censured  from 
the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged,  and  his  degrada- 
tion to  the  aerarii.  The  former  act  was  the 
main  one,  and  therefore  in  exact  language  is 
always  mentioned  first  (**  tribu  movere  et  aera- 
rium  facere : "  liv.  iv.  24,  7 ;  xxiv.  43,  3 ;  xliv. 
16,  8 ;  xlv.  15.  8),  though  sometimes  the  order 
is  reversed.  In  the  earlier  times,  when  the 
tribes  represented  the  freeholders  [Tribus],  this 
degradation  brought  with  it  the  serious  disad- 
vantage  that  the  degraded  citizen  paid  taxes  on 
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the  n-hoU  of  hia  propaitf.  ■nd  not  iDtrelj  oa 
his  landed  eitate.  But  after  th«  changes  iotro- 
duceJ  by  Appiui  CUudiua,  by  vhich  the  aerarii 
were  included  JD  the  tribua  urAana*,  nnd  the  dis- 
tiautioQ  between  aerarii  and  trilmin  thus  ceased 
to  exist,  the  phrnse  trSm 
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retpectabla  lily  tribes 
this  degradation  iuvolved  the  luss  of  his  place 
in  the  Mnatc,  which  coald  howerer  be  recovered 
b;  anbaequent  election  to  a  carule  oflice.  (Cic. 
pro  Oumt.  42,  117.)  In  Iha  case  of  an  fqws, 
it  afcoiDpanied  the  adtmptio  equi.  Women,  as 
not  included  among  the  trilmlti,  did  not  coma  at 
all  under  the  control  of  the  cenion. 

111.  The  AniiiNisTRiTioN  of  the  Fimakces 
OP  THS  State  wu  another  put  of  the  ceuors' 
offiee.  In  the  first  place  the  trZutvm,  or  pro- 
pertf-tai,  had  to  be  paid  by  each  citiicn  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  his  property  registered  in 
the  cenaui,  and,  accordingly,  the  regnlatiDD  of 
this  tai  nstarally  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ceniwn.  (Comp.  Liv.  iixix.  44.)  [Tbiiii;- 
TUH.]  They  uao  bad  the  anperintendence  of  all 
the  other  revanuea  of  the  state,  the  nKtigalia, 
anch  aa  the  tithes  paid  for  the  public  lands,  the 
salt  works,  the  mines,  the  customs,  &c  [Vec- 
TiOAUA.]  All  these  branches  of  the  rerenue 
the  ceusora  were  accustomed  to  let  out  to  the 
highest  bidder  for  the  space  of  s  laatmm  or 
five  years.  The  act  of  letting  was  Billed 
BOUtitio  or  hcalio  (ef.  Fest.  p.  37C,  rcndiliona 
iliabantur  olitn  onuaruni  iocationcs),  and  seems 
to  have  talien  place  in  the  month  of  March 
(Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12),  ia  a  public  place  in  Rome 
(Cic  de  Leg.  A,jr.  i.  37  ;  ii.  21,  55).  The  terms 
on  which  they  were  let,  together  with  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  purchasers,  were  nli  specified 
1  the  lega  cmaoriiw,  wbich  the  censors  pub' 
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need.  (Ck.  odQu.  fr.  i.  I,§12,  Wr.iii.  7, 18, 
dtSat.Deor.vi.  19,43;  Vsrr.^  Re  Hast.  ii.  1,) 
For  further  particulnre  see  PuBUCANi.  The 
cenion  also  possessed  the  right,  thcogh  probably 
not  without  the  concnrrence  of  the  senite,  of 
imposing  new  vectigaiia  (Liv.  jiii.  37,  il.  51), 
and  even  of  selling  the  land  belonging  to  the 
state  (Liv.  mil.  7).  It  would  thus  n].ptor  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  censors  to  bring  fo 
B  budget  for  a  lustrum,  and  to  tHke  can 
the  income  of  the  state  was  snfficient  j 
eipenditure  during  that  time.  So  &i 
duties  resembled  those  of  a  modern  minii 
tinaooe.  The  censors,  however,  did  not  i 
the  revenues  of  the  state.  All  the  public  money 
was  paid  into  the  aeiarium,  which  was  entirelr 
nnder  the  jorisdiction  of  the  senate;  and  all 
disbu]'sements  were  mode  by  order  dI*  this  body, 
which  employed  the  quaestors  as  its  officers. 
[Aerabidn;  SeNATua.J 

In  one  important  department  the  censors 
were  entrusted  with  the  eipenditure  of  the 
]iublie  money,  though  the  actual  paymenii 
were  no  doubt  made  by  the  quaestors.  Th( 
ceasora  had  the  general  superintendence  of  all 
the  public  buildings  and  viiitka  (Optra  pvhiica) 
nud  to  meet  the  eipenses  connected  with  thi 
jinrt  of  their  dnties,  the  senate  voted  them  : 

which   they    were   restricted,   but   which   they 
might  at  the  same  time  employ  according  to 


their  discretion.  (Polyb.  vi.  13;  Ijv. 
xliv.  16.)  They  had  to  see  that  the 
and  ail  ether  public  buildings  were  ii 
state  of  repair  (aeda  aocraa  tneri  and  sa 
ezigtre,  Liv.  xiiv.  IS,  iiii.  37,  ilii.  3 
Madvig  Tightly  emends  toaare  tuflu£i 
iutttda],  ilv.  15),  that  no  public  plai 
encToicbed  upon  by  the  occupation  of 
persona  (Liv.  iliii.  16),  and  that  tbe  aq 
roads,  drains,  &C.  were  properly  atte 
[AqoxaDnciuB ;    VuE ;    Cloaca.] 

them  in  proper  condition  were  let  ou 
cenion  by  public  suction  to  ihe  lowest 
just  as  the  etctigalia  were  let  ont  to  thi 
bidder.  These  eipenies  were  call< 
tr'A\Ua, — a  remarkable  phrase,  probably 
to   imply   the   complete   discretion   wl 

or  refusing  the  application  of  a  magix 
the  usual  grants  ;  and  hence  we  freqoei 
te<:tigatia  and  idtro  trSiata  contrasted  i 
another.  (Liv.  mil.  44,  iliii.  16; 
Municip.  L  73:  ■*  publiceis  vectigaliboa 
tributeis.'*)  The  persons  who  under 
contract  wire  called  conduciuret,  man 
demptoret,  nuixptores,  ire. ;  and  the  du 
had  to  discbarge  were  specified  in  tl 
Cetuariae.  The  censors  had  kIso  to  sn| 
the  eipensa  connected  with  the  worshi 
gods,  even  for  instance  the  feeding  of  tl 
geese  in  the  Capitol,  tbe  contract  fo 
wu  always  the  first  given  ont.  (Plot 
Bom.S8;  Plin.  ff.  jV.  x.§51 -,  Cic.proi 
20,  57.)  Besidei  kee{Hng  existing  pnbl 
in  a  proper  state  of  repair,  the  ceni 
constructed  new  one*,  either  for  orna 
utility,  both  in  Rome  and  in  other 
Italy,  sncb  as  temples,  bnsilicae,  tboatr 
coee,  fora,  walls  ol'  towns,  aquedncti,  1 
bridges,  cloacae,  roads,  &c.  These  wo. 
either  performed  by  them  Jointly, 
divided  between  them  the  money  wl 
been  granted  to  them  by  the  senate. 
51,iliv.l6.)  They  were  let  out  to  c^ 
like  the  other  works  mentioned  abovoji 
they  were  completed,  the  censors  bad  tt 
the  work  was  performed  in  accordance 
contract:  this  was  called  opia  pnlic 
aaeplvin  rcferre,  (ac,  Fm-.  i.  57,143 
22,  ilv.  15 ;  Lei  PuleoL  in  C.  I.  L.  i.  16; 
there  were  no  censors  in  office,  their 
dulies  lapsed  to  the  consuls,  who  ofle 
as  giving  ont  contracts  for  buildings,  & 
The  aediles  had  likewise  a  BQperii 
over  the  public  buildings  ;  and  it  is  noi 
define  with  accuracy  the  respective 
the  censors  and  aediles  :  but  it  may  be 
in    general   that    the    snperintendeDCe 

that  of  the  censors  had  reference  to  all 
matters. 

Afler  the  censors  had  performed  thei 
duties  and  taken  the  census,  the  W 
solemn  purification  of  the  people 
When  the  censors  entered  upon  their  of 
drew  lots  to  lee  which  of  them  ihonld 
this  purification  [Ivatrvm  facert  or 
Van.  L.  L.  vi.  86;  Ov.  iiix.  37, 
iiiviii,  36,  ilii.  10) ;  but  both  cans 
obliged  of  conne  to  be  present  at  the  c 
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In  the  Roman  and  Latin  colonies  and  in  the 
municipia  there  were  censors,  who  likewise  bore 
the  name  of  quinquennaies.  They  are  spolcen  of 
under  Colotshil. 

A  census  was  usually  taken  in  the  provinces, 
even  under  the  republic  (Cic.  Verr,  ii.  53,  131 ; 
56,  139) ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  single  in- 
stance of  a  general  census  under  the  empire, 
with  the  eiception  of  that  mentioned  by  St. 
Luke  (it  2)  in  the  time  of  Augustus :  on  which 
see  Mommsen,  Staatsr.  ii.  412,  and  Meyer,  od/oc. 
(Of.  Joseph.  Ant,  Jud,  zvii.  13,  §  5 ;  xviii.  1,  §  1 ; 

2,  §  1.)  As  a  rule  the  census  of  the  various  pro- 
vinces was  taken  quite  independently,  often  called 
censitores,  sometimes  by  persons  of  equestrian 
rank,  charged  with  the  census  of  particular  com- 
munities or  groups  of  communities,  sometimes  by 
imperial  legati  pro  praetors  appointed  for  whole 
provinces  (Tac  Ann,  ii.  6 ;  vi.  41 ;  xiv.  46),  some- 
times by  officials  of  still  higher  rank  for  several 
provinces  together.  It  was  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  priuciples  of  imperial  government  that 
while  the  lists,  upon  which  taxation  and  levies 
were  based,  should  be  kept  with  great  accuracy, 
and  regularly  transmitted  to  Rome,  no  public 
or  general  statement  should  be  made  as  to  the 
results  80  obtained  (cf.  Mommsen,  Staatsr.  ii. 
410-413).  At  Rome  the  census  still  continued 
to  be  taken  under  the  empire,  but  the  old  cere- 
monies connected  with  it  were  no  longer  con- 
tinued, and  the  ceremony  of  the  lustration  was 
not  performed  after  the  time  of  Vespasian.  The 
two  great  jurists,  Paulus  and  Ulpian,  each 
wrote  works  on  the  census  in  the  imperial 
period ;  and  several  extracts  ft-om  these  works 
are  given  in  a  chapter  in  the  Digest  (50,  tit.  15), 
to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  for  further 
details  respecting  the  imperial  census. 

The  word  census^  besides  the  meaning  of 
''  valuation  "  of  a  person's  estate,  has  other  sig- 
nifications, which  must  be  briefly  mentioned: 
1.  It  signified  the  amount  of  a  person's  pro- 
perty, and  hence  we  read  of  omsus  senatcfriiUf 
the  estate  of  a  senator ;  census  eqwstriSy  the 
estate  of  an  eques.     2.  The  lists  of  the  censors. 

3.  The  tax  which  depended  upon  the  valuation 
in  the  census.  The  Lexicons  will  supply  exam- 
ples of  these  meanings. 

(Becker,  Handbvck  der  rdmischen  Alterthumer^ 
vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  191-247,  with  additions  and 
corrections  by  Mommsen,  Staatsrecht,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  319-461.  Compare  Niebuhr, History  ofRomej 
vol.  ii.  p.  397  ;  Arnold,  History  of  Mome,  vol.  i. 
p.  346,  &c. ;  05ttliug,  Bomiche  Staatsverfas- 
sungy  p.  328,  &c. ;  Gerlach,  Die  rSmische  Censur 
in  ikrim  Vcrhoiinisse  zur  Verfassttng,  Basel,  1842 ; 
Lange,  £om,  Altet-thUmer,  i.  667-690 ;  Bureau 

de  la  Malle,  Aymomie  Politique  des  domains, 
vol.  i.  p.  159,  &c)  [W.  S.]    [A.  S.  W.] 

CENSUAXES.    [Censor.] 

CENSUS.  1.  Greek.  The  Greek  term  for 
a  man*s  property  as  ascertained  by  the  census, 
aa  well  as  for  the  act  of  ascertaining  it,  is  rifiTjfUL. 
The  only  Greek  state  concerning  whose  arrange- 
ment of  the  census  we  have  any  satisfactory 
information,  is  Athens;  for  what  we  know  of 
the  other  states  is  only  of  a  fragmentary  nature, 
and  does  not  enable  us  to  form  an  accurate 
notion  of  their  census.  Previous  to  the  time  of 
Solon  no  census  had  been  instituted  at  Athens, 
as  a  citizen's  rights  were  always  determined  by 
birth;  but,  as  Solon  substituted  property  for 
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birth,  and  made  a  citizen's  rights  and   duties 
dependent  upon  his  property,  it  became  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  ascertain  by  a  general  census  the 
amount  of  the  property  of  the  Athenian  citizens. 
According  to  his  census,  all  citizens  were  divided 
into    four    classes:    1.   TltyroKodiofjidSi/Ayoij    or 
persons  possessing  landed,  property  which  yielded 
an  annual  income  of  at  least  500  medimni  of  dry 
or  liquid  produce.     2.  'Iinrerj,  i.e,   knights  or 
persons  able  to  keep  a  war-horse,  wore  those  whose 
lands  yielded  an  annual  produce  of  at  least  300 
medimni,  whence  they  are  also  called  rptcucoerio' 
fi49ifivou    3.  Zevyircu,  i.e.  persons  able  to  keep 
a  yoke  of   oxen  (X^vyos),  were    those  whose 
annual  income  consisted  of  at  least  150  medimni. 
4.  The  O^cf  contained  all  the  rest  of  the  free 
population,  whose  income  was  below  that  of  the 
Zeugitae.    (Pint.  Sol.  18,  and  the  Lexicographers, 
8.  w.)    These  classes  themselves  were  called 
Ti/i'fifAafra:    and    the    constitution    of  Athens, 
so  long  as  it  was  based  upon  these  classes, 
was  a  timocracy  (rtfioKparia  or  iarh  rifiriftdrvy 
7ro\ir§id).     The  highest  magistracy  at  Athens, 
or  the  archonship,  was  at  first  accessible  only 
to  persons  of  the  first   class,  until  Aristides 
threw  all  the  state  offices  open  to  all  classes 
indiscriminately.     (Plut.   Arist.   1,   22.)     The 
maintenance  of  the  republic  mainly  devolved 
upon  the  first    three  classes,   the  last    beinr 
exempted  from  all  taxes.    Sometimes  we  indeed 
find  mention  of  a  Orrruchy  rdXoSf  and  the  ex- 
pression   tfirrijcbv  TfXei>,  to    pay   the    tax   of 
e7,rfs  (Lex  ap.  Dem.  c.  Maoart.  p.  1067,  §  54 ; 
Bekker,  Anecd.  Graeo.  p.  261 ;  Etym.  M.  s.  v.) ; 
but  this  cannot  be  understood  of  a  special  tax 
which  the  fourth  class  had  to  pay,  but  must  be 
explained  in  a  more  general  sense,  for  riXos 
reXciv  means  generally,  to  perform  the  duties 
arising  out  of  persons  being  connected  with  one 
or  other  of  the  classes,  and  need  not  therefore 
refer  to  any  special  tax. 

In  regard  to  the  duties  which  the  above- 
mentioned  census  imposed  upon  the  first  three  of 
the  classes,  we  must  distinguish  certain  personal 
obligations  or  liturgies  (KurovpyiaC)  which  had 
to  be  performed  by  individuals  according  to  the 
class  to  which  they  belonged  [Leituroiak],  and 
certain  taxes  and  burdens  which  were  regulated 
according  to  the  classes;  so  that  all  citizens 
belonging  to  the  same  class  had  the  same  burdens 
imposed  upon  them.  As  the  land  in  the 
legislation  of  Solon  was  regarded  as  the  capital 
which  yielded  an  annual  income,  he  regulated 
hb  system  of  taxation  by  the  value  of  the  land 
which  was  treated  as  the  taxable  capital.  There 
is  a  passage  in  Pollux  (viii.  130,  132)  in  which 
he  says  that  a  pentacosiomedimnus  expended 
one  talent  on  the  public  account,  a  Imths  thirty 
minae,  and  a  (fvylTtis  ten  minae.  Now  this 
seems  to  be  impossible  ;  for,  as  Solon  (Plut.  Sol. 
23)  reckoned  the  medimnus  of  dry  produce  at 
one  drachma,  we  must  suppose  that  a  member 
of  the  first  class  was  reckoned  to  have  an  annual 
income  of  500  drachmae,  or  the  twelfth  part  of 
a  talent.  But  the  difficulty  may  be  solved  in 
this  manner.  The  valuation  which  Solon  put 
upon  the  land  of  an  Athenian  citizen  was  in 
reality  neither  the  real  value  of  tne  property, 
nor  the  amount  of  the  property  tax,  but  only  a 
certain  portion  of  the  real  property  which  was 
treated  as  the  taxable  capital.  Solon  in  his 
census  ascertained  a  person's   landeJ    property 
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collegium — that  of  the  deceniTiri — was,  accord- 
ing to  Pomponius  (Dig.  i.  2,  2,  29 ;  confirmed 
by  Plin.  Ep,  v.  21,  and  Dio  Casfc  54,  26),  in 
some  way  combined  with  the  centamviri  in  the 
presidential  functions,  though  they  had  an  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  in  qujestions  relating  to  free- 
dom.   The  actual  number  of  centuroviri  varied 
at  diflerent  periods.     Festus  (s.  v.  centvsmoiralia 
jvdicia)  sajrs  that  they  were  nominated  by  the 
praetor,  three  being  taken  from  each  of  the 
thirty  tribes :  the  ninety  thus  obtained  would, 
with  the  presiding  decemviri,  make  up  the  exact 
sum  which  the  name  denotes.    When  the  number 
of  tribes  was  increased  in  B.C.  241  to  35,  there 
were  105  centumviri ;  but  the  old  name  was 
retained,  according  to  Festus,   '*quo    fkdlius 
noroinarentur,"  and  under  the  empire  the  number 
had  risen  to  180  (Plin.  £p.  vL  33).     At  this 
time  it  is  improbable  that  they  were  any  longer 
selected  from  the  tribes,  between  whose  number 
and  their  own  there  was  no  relation :  from  the 
passage  of  Dio  Cassius]  referred  to  above,  one 
might  conjecture  that  they  were  taken  by  lot 
firom  the  diiMriaejudicum  instituted  by  Augustus, 
and  from  Ovid  {Trist  ii.  96)  that  no  one  could 
escape  the  duty  if  drawn.     It  would  seem  that 
under  the  republic  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction 
onless  the  whole  number  of  members  sat  to- 
gether, for  it  was  only  in  the  aggregate  that 
they  represented  the  people ;  but  later  (probably 
under  Augustus)  it  was  divided  into  four  divi- 
sions or  sub-courts,  which  sat  and  judged  apart 
sod  independently  of  each  other  for  the  quicker 
despatch  of  business  (Quintil.  Inst  xiii.  5,  6), 
tboagh  some  causes  were  heard  by  two  divisions 
sitting  together  (tb.  v.  2,  1),  and  others  even  by 
the  whole  united  body  (t&.  vi.  33),  which  then 
(Plin.  £p,  r.  21),  as  under  the  republic,  was 
presided  over  by  a  praetor.    The  old  custom 
was  for  the  court  to  sit  in  the  open  forum,  but 
in  Quiniilian's  time  (xii.  5, 6)  the  four  divisions 
sat  on  raised  seats  (tribuncUid)  in  the  Basilica 
Jolia. 

The  procedure   before  the    centumviri  was 

always  that  of  the  legis  actio  called  sacramentwn. 

Even  when  the  legis  actiones  in  the  aggregate 

were  swept  away  by  the   Lex  Aebutia,  circ. 

240  B.C.  (Voigt),  the  old  process  was  expressly 

retained  by  that  statute  for  centwnvircUia  judicia 

(Gains,  iv.  31 ;  GelL  xvi.  10)  ;  so  that  where  an 

action  was  to  be  tried  in  this  manner  the  solemn 

iormaliiies  of  sacramentum  (described  by  Gains, 

iv.  16, 17)  had  first  to  be  gone  through  in  jure, 

before  the  praetor,  who  then  remitted  it  for 

trial  to  the  centumviri :   but  the  latter  were 

aever  instructed  (like  a  judex  privatus)   by 

lormula  [Acno],  probably  because  they  could 

get  all  the  information  which  a  judge  got  from 

tne  formula  from  the  praetor  himself,  who  was 

"^r  president 

It  seems  to  be  the  better  opinion  that  the 

jurisdictiou  of  the  centumviri  was  limited  to 

cvTil  causes:  the  assumption  that  they  dealt 

*l»o  vith  criminal  matters  (for  which  the  only 

aubstaatial  authority  is  Phaedrus,  Fab,  iii.  10)  is 

^butted  by  Dionyi.  i^-  25,  and  appears  impro- 

^We  fron,  ^^  ^^^  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

<^^>1  tuit,  which  fell  under  their  cogni- 

fSf'^^'peciiJ;.^     ih/ise  known  as  Real  actions 

r  '^^ot^bZ  '•  '^'.^  w>2KJ€rned  with  questions 


33,  97 ;  pro  Domo  29,  78).  The  Real  actions 
comprise  all  suits  claiming  property  or  jura  in 
re  alienOf  such  as  a  right  of  way,  a  usufruct,  Sic, 
and  those  relating  to  inheritances ;  the  scope  o{ 
the  centumviral  jurisdiction  is  denoted  by  the 
planting  of  the  hasta  (the  symbol  of  Quiritarion 
ownership)  in  the  ground  where  the  court 
was  sitting  (Suet.  Octav,  36;  Quintil.  Inst 
V.  2,  1 ;  Gains,  iv.  16),  and  by  the  use  of  the 
festuoa  in  the  sacramental  procedure. 

The  constant  tendency,  however,  was  to 
narrow  the  jurisdiction  of  the  centumviral 
court.  The  effect  of  the  Lex  Aebutia  was  to 
establish  an  alternative  procedure  in  Real 
actions:  they  might  in  future  be  tried  before 
the  centumviri  by  sacramentum^  or  before  a 
single  judex  (instructed  by  formula^  either 
by  formula  petOoria  or  per  sponsionem  (Gains, 
iv.  91);  and  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  either  the  praetor  or  the  parties  pre- 
ferred trial  by  a  single  judex.  At  least,  under 
the  empire,  actions  relating  to  inheritances 
and  causae  centumvirales  are  almost  considered 
synonymous  expressions  (Plin.  £p,  v.  1,  7 ; 
Quintil.  Inst  iii.  10,  3,  vii.  2,  5;  Paul.  iSbif. 
rec.  Jv.  16,  2 ;  Hieron.  j^.  ad  Dom,  50),  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Lex  Julia  de 
judiciis  privatis  of  Augustus  (Gains,  iv.  30) 
limited  the  centumviri  to  causes  of  this  kind. 
The  special  sphere  of  their  activity  was  the 
Querela  inofficiosi  testamenti ;  a  remedy  which  had 
entirely  originated  in  the  practice  of  their  court. 
Cicero  {de  Orat  i.  38, 56 ;  pro  Caec,  18,  53)  and 
Quintilian  {Inst.  iv.  2,  5)  speak  of  the  subtle 
nature  of  many  of  the  questions  which  came 
before  the  centumviri ;  and  the  younger  Pliny, 
who  practised  in  their  court  (Ep.  ii.  18X  makes 
frequent  allusion  to  it  in  his  letters  (i.  5,  v.  50, 
ix.  23):  it  is  also  referred  to  in  Dig.  5,  2,  13; 
t&.  17,pr.;  34,3,30;  and  in  God.  3, 31, 12,  pr. ; 
6,  28,  4,  pr. 

Fuller  information  on  the  subject  will  be 
found  in  Bethmann-Hollweg,  U^ter  die  Com' 
petenz  des  Centumviralgerichts  (Savigny,  Zeit' 
schriftf  V.  11);  TigerstrOm,  de  jud&bus  apud 
Romanes;  C.  A.  Schneider,  de  Centumviralis 
judicii  apud  Romanos  origine;  Zumpt,  Ueber 
Ursprungt  Formj  und  Bedeutung  des  Centumvi- 
ralgerichts; C.  Janssen,  in  Monogr,  Hber  tferschied, 
Theile  der  Rechtswissenschaft  [J.  B.  M.] 

CENTU'RLA..    rAaRiMBTATio,  p.  85  a.] 

CENTU'RLA.    [Comitia;  ExERCixua] 

CENTURLA'TA  COMI'TLA-    [Comitia.] 

CENTU'RIO.    [ExERCiTDS.] 

CENTU8SIS.    Us.-] 

CEPOTATHIUM  (jcinroTii<^wr),  a  tomb  in 
a  garden,  of  which  Virgirs  tomb  on  the  hill  of 
Posilipo  is  a  well-known  example.  For  further 
details  on  the  practice  of  burying  in  gardens, 
see  FuNUS.  There  is  a  monograph  by  Van 
Goens,  de  Cepotaphiis,  1763.  [W.  W.] 

CERA  (Krip6s)t  wax.  For  its  employment  by 
the  athletae,  see  Ceroha;  in  painting,  see 
PiCTXTRA ;  as  a  writing  material,  see  Tabulae 
and  Testamentum.  [W.  S.] 

OEROU'RUS  (K4pKovpos,  Ktptcovpos),  a  light, 
swift-sailing  vessel,  used  both  in  war  and  in  com- 
merce, is  first  mentioned  in  the  Persian  wars 
(Herod,  vii.  97).  Its  invention  is  attributed  by 
Pliny  (IT,  N,  vii.  §  208)  to  the  Cypriotes,  by 
others  to  the  Corcyraeans  (Suid.  s.  v.),  while 
some  modem  writers  derive  its  name  from  its 
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Ttumbluoc  to  1  fiih  of  this  name  (Plin.  H.  N. 

luu.  %  1&3).     Tbii  kind  of  ihip  ii  mcDtioned 

bf  •ernal  writ«i).      (Harpocnt.,  Hcijcfa.  i.  v. ; 

Diod.  Excerpt.  506,  61 ;  Ludl.  ap.  Ndd.  533,  ST  ; 

PUat.  Merc.  i.    1,  86;    fflioA.   ii.   2,  «;    Lir. 

«iiii.  19.)    [NiTiB.]  [W.  S.] 

CERDO  (■'))>»),  ■  ume  applied  to  ilaTts 

or  lower  due  of  workmen  (Jar.  It.  153,  riii. 
182;  Pan.  it.  51},  gometimes  with  the  ftd- 
ditional  nime  of  the  tnde,  m  lutor  ixrdo,  a 
cobbler  (Uari.  iii.  SB);  arJo  fobtr,  t,  imitii 
fipoa,  JfiK.  Erad.  Aid.  321).  [W.  S,] 

CKREVrSIA-  [Cbrtesia.] 
CBBIAXI  A,  GEBIA'LES  LUDI  (the  ipeU- 
ing  Csrvotfi  ii  JDCorrect :  Mommien,  ^ootir.  ii. 
451,  Bote  2),  festirali  celebrated  at  Rome  in 
booour  of  CereL  Id  B.a  493  the  worship  of 
Demetei  (tuider  the  nanw  of  the  old  Italian 
goddett  Cerei)  wu  introduced  at  Rome  hj  the 
diredtioD  of  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline 
booki,  and  a  temple  wai  bnilt  in  her  hononr 
(flida  Ctrerii  Iiiberi  lAberatgut,  lunally  called 
atdet  Cenrit)  dhv  the  Circni  Uaiimni. 
Hm  ritual  was  entirelj  Greek,  the  prieeteaas 
were  Oreeka,  and  the  prajen  offered  vera  in 
Greek  (Cic  pro  £M.  24,  55 ;  de  Ltg.  iL  9,  21 ; 
IS,  37).  In  conaeiiOD  with  thii  worship,  gamei 
wore  iutitnted  under  the  direction  of  the 
plebeian  aedilcL  The  EMtivBl  wu  properly  a 
plebeian  one,  bnt  the  patridaiu  were  invited  to 
take  part  io  it  (Qtll.  iTiii.  2,  Il>,  At  Snt  the 
gameawere  held  only  on  extraordinary  occuiona 
(LfT.  I.  23;  III.  39),  but  afterwards  they  were 
celebrated  aonuillj  from  the  12th  to  the  19th  of 
April,  the  lait  day  being  called  eipecialty  the 
Ciriatia.  Tbia  spring  festival  was  intended  to 
commemorate  the  retnmof  Proeerpine  to  earth  ; 
hcnoe  all  who  took  part  in  it  were  dreued  in 
white.  No  bloody  aerilic*  wu  permitted, 
eicept  that  of  ■  eow  (Or.  F/ut.  ir.  4U);  the 
oSeringi  consisted  of  cakee,  honey,  and  incense. 
u  celebrated  with  games  in  the  circus,  but 
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Ai^tutDs  (Ritachi,  Parrrga,  p.  267).  On  thi 
laat  day  there  was  m  the  country  a  proccuia 
rooBd  the  fields  (Verg.  Gtorg.  i.  3*5),  in  th 
town  B  procttsion  to  the  circui  (Or.  f\ut.  ii 
389  ;  Varro,  de  St  Suit.  I.  3,  II). 

A  second  feetiTal,  the  Hcnun  mMrMraan'u) 
Ctreiit,  waa  held  in  August  (Lit.  iiii.  56),  an 
was  a  thanksgiving  feast,  l>elcHiging  to  til 
socni  pMiyi  (Cic  ife  Ltg.  ii.  S,  21),  but  ob- 
served only  by  women,  who  were  dr 
white,  and  brought  Uie  lirst-fi'ait* 
godileaa.  They  prepared  theDiielves  for  it  by 
fiuting  and  separating  themselves  from  their 
hosbamlB  for  nine  days.  (Ov.  iftt.  i.  431  ff,) 
(Uanjoardt,  Rgm.  Staalm,  iii.  pp.  346-350 
Preller,  HBm.  ifjrf*.  pp.  432  ff.)        [A.  S.  W.l 

CE-KNEKE  HEKEDITATEM.   [Heres.] 

CEE-NUUS.    [Saltatio.] 

CEHCTKA  (jinSf-^),  "  a  wax  compoiition," 
with  different  referencm:— 

1.  A  plaiter,  with  wax  as  the  prlucipnl  in- 
gredient (Hippocr.  397,  48 ;  398,  .H ;  402,  27, 
ed.  Foeiius);  or,  like  ceriO'i,  an  u/cer  exuding 
wai-like  matter (Plln.  Val.  i.  25;E<i.)' 

%  A  mixture  of  oil,  wax,  and  earth,  with 
which  athletes  under  the  Roman  empire  mbbod 
themselrea  before  wrestling  (Hart.  iv.  19.  rii. 
32;  Flin.  H.  If.  iiir.  g  168;  Plot.  ii.  638  D): 
feminatm  ctroma  (Jnv.  vi.  246).     To  avoid  this 


CEBTI,  INCEETI  ACTIO 

_  componnd  getting  on  the  hairi 
t7o'cr.'oWiiin)  was  Bwd  (Mart.  xiv.  50] 
Mayor  on  Jnv.  iii,  68  gives  a  copious  c 
of  passs£r9  showing  the  injuriona  eftecl 
the  sensible  Romans  consiilered  as  havii 
from  this  inaane  practice,  which  was  i 
healthy,  and  indml  from  the  gymnai 
rally  :  cf.  Marqnardt.  lYiBoi.  115-6. 
quoteone:  Plin. i/.  Jf.  ixii.  §26,  "Ilia | 
imperii  mores,  ilU  quae  sani  patimnr, 
ceromiita  ccn  valitudinis  causa  instil 
Laciaa,  Amaehiwt.  29],  balineaa  ardente 
persnasere  In  corporibua  ciboe  coqul 

practice  eiixted  before;  cf.  Schol  ad 
492,  where  njfWfiorurral  are  plaoed 
with  ^srmu  in  explanation  of  rat 
In  Diod.  Ed.  Tii.  64,  wa  find  mprnfmi-n 
enongh  among  annmberof  intelltctnal 
at  a  recognised  truner  of  boys,  and  a  r 
for  hie  aarrlcea.  (Cf.  Hermann-Bliin 
350-51.) 

I.  The  placawhMv  this  anment  wi 
on  (ofHotA^fl-Hin,  Vttrnv.  v.  il);  hen 
rally  the  wrestlilg  rlog:  ir  waKaiir 
lai^iuvrt  (Pint.  ii.  790  r,  190  B ;  Sen 
va.  iii.  3  ;  Plin.  H.  S.  iiiv.  $  5  ;  Ar 
Qeiita,  Kl.  33,  "  curat  Mercixrint  cenn 
consider!  the  word  to  belong  to 
declension).  [1 


Bsed  to  denote  two  varieties  of  Romac 
viz.  thoae  in  which  what  Is  claimed 
terminate  snm  of  money,  thing  or  th 
those  in  which  the  claim  ia  for  aometk 
terminate,  reepeotirely. 

Whether  an  actio  ia  crrti  or  itxtrti 
ascertained  by  looking  at  the  Mfnu 
formnla.  In  acUona  which  were  Res 
as  well  as  ia  aubatance  (i.e.  thoee  ' 
/ormu/an  pofiforibnt,  Oiius,  iv.  S!)  t 
or  right  claimed  wis  specified  in  th 
(Gains,  iv.  3),  so  that  the  action  may  I 
be  certi,  as  Gaiua  (iv.  54)  seems  to  I 
aidered  it.  But  It  it  in  personal 
eapecinlly  thoae  on  contract,  that  the  c 
is  most  strongly  marked.  Where  the 
contention  was  that  ■  specific  snm  i 
or  a  specific  object  wis  due  to  him 
defendant,  the  intefttio  waa  oerta,  snd  i 
"si  psret  ream  deoem  aeatertios  dare 
(condictio  certi),"  or  "si  parot  reo 
vini  £ec  centnm  modios  dare  oporterv  i 
Iriticaria)."  But  where  what  be  dai 
not  of  tbie  de'terminate  character,  but  i 
aaked  that  a  enm  of  money  dne  ti 
damage!  ahoald  ht  ascertained  \>j  the  j 
inteniio  was  maria,  and  was  characteni 
words  "qnicquid  [reum]  dare  facere 
(Gaius,  iv.  47,  136,  137).  Thu  was  th 
condictio  iimrti  and  in  the  bimae  fldi 
The  terms  carta  and  inctria  are  also  a; 
Gaiua  {W.  49-53)  to  another  constituei 
the  formula,  viz.  the  coadeaouitio,  w 
cfrta  when  a  specific  snm  of  money  wail 
inccrta  when  not.  The  first  was  the  < 
where  the  claim  was  for  an  ascertalnti 
money  (Gains,  iv.  50).  In  nil  other  ac 
amdcnaiaHo  wonid  either  be  absalntel 
(or  infinita.  Gains,  iv.  51),  as  in  a  Rei 
or  incerta  cum   tiaatiorte,    e.  g.    "  judi 
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dwdaxat  decern   milia  conderona : "   here   the 

judge  might   fix  the  damages  below  the  sum 

nsmedf  but  be  could   not  exceed   it   without 

rendering  himself  liable  to  an  action  (Gains, 

iv.  52).  [J.  B.  M.] 

CERirCHL    [Navis.] 

CBBVE'SIA,  CERVrSIA,  CEREVrSIA 

{ffBosy,  ale  or  beer,  a  bererage  scarcely  ever 

dmnk    by  the    ancient    Greeks  and    Romans, 

^though  it  was  very  generally  used   by  the 

jnrrounding  nations,  whose  soil  and  climate  were 

less  favoarable  to  the  growth  of  vines  (**  in  Gallia, 

^Hisqne  provinciis,"  Plin.  ff,  N,  xxii.  §  164; 

Theophnst.  de  Coma,  Pkntt.  ri.  11 ;  Diod.  Sic 

ir.  2,  T.  26 ;  Strab.  xvii.  2,  5 ;  Tac  Oerm,  23). 

Herodotns's  statement  that  the  Egyptians 
-drank  *' barley-wine"  is  supported  by  the  in- 
^criptioBS,  in  which  it  is  called  hak,  hank  or  hcnky 
and  by  Strab.  xrii.  1, 14,  and  Diod.  i.  34,  who  de- 
acribes  it  as  a  beverage  almost  as  fhigrant  as  wine 
4Uid  calls  it  {v$os :  while  Columella  (x.  1 14)  tells 
us  thi^  the  mdix  Assyria  and  lupine  entered 
sBto  its  composition,  the  former  doubtless  to 
grva  It  fragrance,  the  latter  to  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  the  modem  hop.  But  the  methods 
«f  its  preparation  varied  (Strab.  ii.  5).  A 
similar  drink  was  made  by  the  Ethiopians  from 
nulWt  and  barley  (ib.  xvii.  2,  2> 

The  beer  or  barley-wine  of  Crete  was  known 
4tM  K^pfta  OT  Kov^fii  (Diosc  ii.  110).     A  similar 
bererage  passed  under  the  name  of  fipvrop  in  the 
North  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  being  made  of 
baxiej  by  the  Phrygians  and  Paeonians,  of  barley 
<fr  of  roots  by  the  Thracians,  while  the  Paeonians 
also  made  leapafiias  or  irapafiiri  from  millet  and 
fleftbone  (K6inf(ay.    Of  the  barley  drink  called 
^ripop  Aristotle  tells  us  that  those  inebriated  by 
H  fiUl  on  the  back  and  on  no  other  part  of  the 
body  (Athen.  x.  p.447).   We  are  told  by  Xenophon 
that  the  Armenians,  instead  of  drinking  their  ale 
«r  beer  out  of  cups,  placed  it  before  them  in  a 
large  bowl  (Kpariifi).    This  being  tail  to  the 
brim  with  the  grains  as  well  as  the  fermented 
liqoc^,    the    guests,    when   they  pledged    one 
4mother,  drank  together  out  of  the  same  bowl  by 
stooping  down  to  it,  although,  when  this  token 
of  friendship  was  not  intended,  they  adopted  the 
more  re6ned  method  of  sucking  up  the  fluid 
through  tubes  of  cane  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  5,  26). 
ZtfOof  was  the  drink  of  Lusitania  (Strabo,  iii. 
3,  7)  ;  in  Spain  it  was  known  as  caelia  or  cerea 
<Plin.  /.  c ;  ct  Athen.  i.  16  cX  while  oervesia  was 
the  name  need  inGanl,  where  other  drinks  of  the 
^oTi  were  common  (Plin.  /.  c. ;  Jul.  Afric.  Cest. 
25).     Thos  Posidonius,  ap.  Athen.  iv.  p.  152  c, 
says  that  while  the  richer  classes  in  Gaul  import 
wine  from  Italy  and  the  district  of  Marseilles, 
the  poor  drink -a  beer  made  from  wheat  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  honey,  which  is  called 
M^pfut.    This  Gallic  use  of  beer  is  illustrated  by 
a  enrions  circular  bottle  found  in  Gaul  and  pre- 
served in  the  Mus^  Camavalet  at  Paris :   it 
bears  the  legend  **  ospita  reple  lagona  Cervesa  " 
{Jtscue  orduiblogiqHet  1868,  xviii.  p.  226;   of. 
OoMette  mtMologiqney  iii.  p.   176 ;  Daremberg 
4vad  Saglio^  s.  v.). 

The  btverage  of  the  Germans  was  made 
from  barley  or  wheat  (Tac.  Qerm,  23).  The 
heer  of  IHyria  and  Pannonia  was  called  sa6aia 
4»r  mjitaimn  (Hieron.  isoi.  v.  19;  cf.  Dio  Cass, 
zlix.  36 ;  PrbcQS,  Ed.  Hist,  Goth.  p.  183  Nieb.) ; 
suid  at  the  court  of  Attila  in  Pannonia  a  beverage 


called,  in  the  tongue  of  the  country,  lUZos 
(mead  ?),  or  one  made  from  barley  and  called 
tcdfior,  was  used  (M tiller,  Fragm.  Ifitt.  Gr.  iv. 
p.  83).  llie  contempt  felt  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  for  this  barbarian  drink  is  expressed  in 
on  epigram  of  the  Emperor  Julian  (Anth.  Pal. 
ix.  865)  : — Tt; ;  w^cy  eTr  At6yv<rt ;  fth  yhp  rhv 
&Xif9^a  ^Akxow  ob  <r*  htvywdnrttm*  rhw  Aths  ol9a 
fi6voir  tttlpos  piievp  thw^j  ah  H^  rpdyoVy  &c 

In  the  Edict  of  Diocletian  (ii.  11,  ed.  Wadding- 
ton)  the  maximum  for  cervesia  and  camttm  is 
fixed  at  4  denarii  the  sextarius,  for  xyihwn  at 
2  denarii,  while  even  otrttim  rtaticvm  is  fixed  at 
8  denarii.  As  an  illustration  of  the  low  esteem 
in  which  it  was  held  by  the  physicians,  the 
following  opinion  of  Dioscorides  may  serve  :— 
((vdof )  iiovpurruchs  Kcil  v^p&v  ictd  vtvpotw  kirracbsy 
icol  /AdXurra  fifipiyyotr  KOKwrucbsy  mftufioruriKSs 
T«  ical  ytmnyruchs  KOKOXvfu&w  koX  iKt^arriAff^^s 
iroi7rruc6s.  [J.  Y.]    [J.  H.  F.] 

OERVI,  so  called  from  their  resemblanoe  to  the 
horns  of  a  stag  ( Varr.  L.  L.  v.  1 17),  were  branches 
of  trees  interlaced  with  their  points  projecting, 
used  in  war  as  palisading  or  chevaux-de^frise,  in 
front  of  or  upon  earthworks  or  fortifications 
(Caes.  B.  Q.  vii.  72;  lav.  xUv.  11,  4;  Serv.  ad 
Yerg.  Eel.  ii.  29 ;  Tib.  iv.  1,  84),  and  sometimes, 
where  there  were  no  fortifications,  stuck  simply 
in  the  level  ground  (Sil.  It.  x.  413, 414).  [W.  S.] 

GERVrCAL  (irpwrK€^dXBU0Vj  Torhcpapow) 
properly  denotes  a  pillow  or  cushion  to  support 
the  head  or  shoulder,  on  a  bed  or  dining  couch 
(Mart.  xiv.  146;  Suet.  Ner.  6;  Plin.  B.  N.  xx. 
§  217,  xxviii.  §  47).  The  word  is  also  used,  like 
its  Greek  equivalents,  in  a  less  special  sense  to 
denote  any  cushion  (Juv.  vi.  353 ;  Petron.  32, 1 ; 
78,  5;  Plato,  Bep.  i.  p.  328  C;  Theocr.  xv.  2). 
[PULVINU8.]  [J.  H.  FJ 

CERYXMpv^.    [Caduceus;  Fetialis.] 

CES'SIOBONO'RUM.  [Bonorum  Cessio.] 

CES'SIO  IN  JURE.    [In  Jure  Cessio.] 

CE8TICILLUS,  a  porter's  knot,  pad  for 
carrying  burdens,  is  known  to  us  only  through 
the  gloss  in  Festus  (s.  v.).  The  Greek  word  is 
T^Xif  (Aristot.  ap.  Diog.  LaSrt.  ix.  53,  where  it 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Protagoras),  or 
ffTupa,  from  its  being  twisted  into  a  circular 
shape  (Apollod.  ii.  5,  11,  §  14).  For  an  illns- 
tration,  see  Arculum.  [W.  W.] 

CESTROSPHEN'DONE.    [Fuhda.] 

OESTRUM.    [PiCTURA.] 

CESTUS.    [Caestus.] 

CESTUS  (K€ar6s).  In  Hom.  II.  xiv.  214, 
an  adj.,  applied  to  the  girdle  (/fub)  of  Aphro- 
dite, on  which  were  embroidered  all  manner  of 
enticements  to  love  (Schol.  ap.  Ebeling).  It 
meftns  '^  perforated ;"  t>.,  with  holes  made  by 
the  needle-—*'  embroidered,"  acu  picius — and  is 
derived  from  the  same  root  (viz.  kas  s=  ferire) 
as  KcdCw  (Fick,  Vergl  Wdrterb.  i.  531),  or  itfvrim 
for  Kw<rr6t  (all  ancient  gramm..  Pott,  Ahrens). 
It  is  to  be  considered  the  same  as  the  frrp6<ptoyf 
raiplOf  fdrpoy  trnidoHtfffiSsj  fascia  pecioraiis, 
mammiliare,  which  is  found  on  statues  of 
Aphrodite  worn  next  the  skin  ('^ceston  de 
Veneris  sinu  calentem,"  Mart.  xiv.  206:  cf. 
K.  0.  Miiller,  Arch,  der  Kunst,  §§  339.  3, 377.  5  ; 
and  Baumeister,  Denkmdler,  &c.  p.  366,  fig.  393). 
It  was  accordingly  made  of  some  soft  substance 
(Catull.  64,  65;  Prop.  v.  9,  48).  In  Mart.  xiv. 
66  pellis  is  probably  what  we  should  call 
kid.      Its  object  was   to   support   and    somo- 
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with  a  baildiog  at  Capna  [of  the  year  99  B.C. ; 
(7.  /.  L,  i.  669;  MommMO,  /.  A  N.  3561; 
Henzen,  6089] ;  and  hence  it  bai  been  conjectured 
bj  Urlichs  that  the  name  is  derired  from  the 
fact  that  thiii  kind  of  buildine  was  introduced 
into  ItaW  by  the  Chalddian  colonists  of  Cumae 
in  Campania.  Urlichs  further  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  Chalcidicum  of  Augustus  was  an 
enclosed  court  with  cloisters  round  it,  standing 
on  the  left  of  the  Curia  Julia,  nearly  on  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  church  of  Sta.  Mar^ 
tina."    (Bum,  p.  111.) 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  word 
is  used  in  any  other  sense  than  this.  When 
Amobius  says  (adv,  Qent,  iv.  33,  p.  149),  *'  scri- 
buntur  dii  restri  in  tricliniis  caelestibus  atque 
in  chakHkia  aureis  cenitare,"  it  does  not  follow 
that  chalcidicum  could  be  used  for  a  dining- 
room  (cenac^vnij  cenatio).  The  distinction 
between  tridinia  and  ckalcidica,  and  the  outdoor 
habits  of  southern  countries  at  all  times,  justify 
the  usual  meaning  (comp.  ol  4yp4a  ipxomts 
^arutrro  ir  rg  orof,  Hyperid.  fr.  165  ed. 
Turics  142  Bliiss).  And  when  Ausonius  in  his 
Feriockae  translates  Hom.  Od,  zxiii.  1, 

by  **  Chalcidicum  gressn  nutriz  superabat  anili," 
we  may  regard  this  as  an  incorrect  rendering  of 
hmtf^cv,  (Rich,  s.  o. ;  Saslio,  a.  o. ;  Bum,  Rome 
and  the  CampagnOj  pp.  zlL  102,  110,  111,  129, 
167.)  [A.R.]    [W.  W.] 

CTHALCIOrCIA  (xoXxioiicia),  an  annual 
£»tiral,  with  sacrifices,  celebrated  at  Sparta,  in 
honour  of  Athena,  sumamed  XaAic(oucof,  i.e.  the 
goddess  of  the  brazen-house.  (Pans.  iii.  17,  §  3, 
z.  5,  $  5;  and  Goeller  od Thucyd.  i.  128,  &c.) 
Toung  men  marched  on  the  occasion  in  full 
annour  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess;  and  the 
ephors,  though  not  entering  the  temple,  but 
remaining  within  its  sacred  precincts,  took  part 
in  the  sacrifice.    (Polyb.  ir.  35,  §  2.)      [L.  S.] 

GHALCUS  ixa\Kws  or  xciAjcW>  We  have 
spoken,  under  AEfl^  of  the  use  of  bronze  or 
copper  for  money,  which  began  in  most  parts 
«f  the  Greek  world  about  B.a  400.  At  Athens, 
the  ckalcuSy  or  copper  par  excellence,  is  said  by 
Pollnz  (iz.  65)  to  hare  been  equiyalent  to  the 
eighth  of  an  obol :  in  some  other  places  it  was 
the  sizth  of  an  obol,  and  contained  seven  lepta. 

The  Scholiast  to  Aristophanes,  Ranae,  720, 
says  that  copper  coins  (x'^lKkIo)  were  first 
isnied  at  Athens  in  the  archonsbip  of  Callias, 
B.a  406 ;  and  Aristophanes  (Axx  cit)  seems  to  be 
speaking  of  them.  In  the  Ecdeeiazueae  (816) 
the  same  writer  speaks  of  the  demonetization  of 
certain  copper  coins,  and  the  reversion  to  a  silver 
currency.  It  seems  likely  that  the  coins  referred 
to  in  both  these  passages  are  the  pieces  still  eztant 
with  the  head  of  Athena  on  one  side,  and  an  owl 
with  two  bodies  and  one  head  on  the  other, 
which  resemble  the  silver  diobols  of  Athens. 
Coins  of  late  period  strack  in  Syria  bear  the 
inscription  x'^^^^^h  which  declares  their  valne. 
Afx^Axaand  other  multiples  of  the  chalcua  were 
also  struck  at  Chios  and  other  places.  When, 
however,  bronze  coins  do  not  bear  inscriptions 
stating  their  value,  the  latter  cannot  with  cer- 
tainty be  fized.  [P.  G.] 

CHAIULA  ih  X«H»^%  o°«  of  the  three 
festivals  celebrated  at  Delphi  every  ninth  year, 
as  a  thanksgiving    for  having   been   deltrercd 
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at    one    time   from   a   famine.     (Plot.    Quaeat, 
Or.  bb.)  [L.  S.1 

CHABIS'TIA.    [Cabibtia.] 

CHABTA.    fLiBER.] 

CHEIBONOM'IA  (xftpoyofda).  The  movc^ 
ment  of  the  hands  was  an  important  part  of 
Greek  and  Roman  dancing  [Saltatio],  and  had 
the  name  of  x<(f>oiH>/Ja.  Herodotus,  in  the  story 
of  Hippoclides  standing  on  his  head  before  thV 
guests  of  Clisthenes,  uses  the  curious  ezpression 
roici  VKiKtvi  ix*ip^roft!ti<r€  (vi.  129).  It  was. 
also  a  feature  of  any  pantomimic  performance- 
(•*  chironomon  Ledam,'^  Juv.  vi.  63).  [Panto- 
MIMU8.]  The  word  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
(Ticto^X^  or  sparring.  (Plat.i^.viii.p.830C; 
Pans.  vi.  10.  §  3.)    [PuoiLATUS.]     t  W.  M.  L.] 

CHEIBOTONIA  (xcifHrrovfa).  In  tb& 
Athenian  assemblies  two  modes  of  voting  were 
practised,  the  one  by  ballot  [Psbphub],  the  other 
by  a  show  of  hands  (x^uHnowuw),  The  latter 
was  the  usnal  mode  of  conducting  businesti. 
Secret  voting  in  general  was  only  used  when  the- 
personal  interests  of  individuals  were  concerned ; 
as  when  the  question  was  the  condemnation  or 
acquittal  of  a  person  put  on  his  trial,  the  re-> 
mission  of  a  punishment  (especially  of  AtimiaX 
or  of  a  pecuniary  fine  payable  to  the  state,  the 
conferring  of  citizenship  on  strangers,  or  finally 
the  banishment  of  a  citizen  by  ostracism.  Opeo 
voting  was  employed  on  questions  of  public 
policy,  such  as  war  or  peace,  in  voting  upoa 
laws,  and  in  some  special  kinds  of  trials  oft 
matters  which  <!oncemed  the  people,  as  upon 
irpo/3oXal  and  €laayy€\ia.  In  the  elections  of 
magistrates  (iipxcupto'lai),  some  were  chosen  by 
lot(if>x^  icXifparr^) ;  others,  and  these  of  coui*se 
the  more  important,  e.g,  the  crparriyol,  by  show 
of  hands  (jStpxh  o/prri^  or  x^^P^omfHi),  The- 
grammarians  attempt  a  distinction  between 
edprrii  and  x^^P^^onrrfi,  which  however  is  re- 
jected by  modem  scholars  (Arg,  ii.  ad  Dem.  Andrut 
p.  588).  But  the  undoubted  distinction  between 
if^f{e0'9ai  and  x^'po^o'^'^  i*  not  always  ob« 
served :  we  find  the  word  4^^f{c0'9ai  used  where- 
the  voting  was  really  by  show  of  hands  (Lys.  c 
Eratosth,  §§  44,  75 ;  Dem.  Olynth,  i.  §  2). 

The  x«poTo^^a  was  taken  first  on  the  affirma^ 
tive,  then  on  the  negative  side  of  the  question  at 
issue :  the  number  of  hands  was  counted  each 
time  by  the  herald  ;  and  the  president,  upon  the- 
herald  s  report,  declared  whether  the  ayes  or 
noes  had  the  majority  (dyiryopft^iv  r^  X*^P^ 
roylas,  Aeschin.  c.  Ctes.  §  3). 

It  is  important  to  understand  clearly  the  com- 
pounds of  this  word.  A  vote  condemning  an 
accused  person  is  icarax<ipororfa :  one  acquit- 
ting him,  &TOx«pOToWa  (Dem.  c.  Mid,  p.  5H,. 
§  6;  p.  553,  §  120;  p.  583,  §  214):  4inx*ipo- 
rovitv  is  to  confirm  by  a  majority  of  votes. 
{Leges  ap,  Dem.  de  Cor,  pp.  235,  §  9,  261,. 
§  105) :  iwix^ipoTowta  rStw  v6fionf  was  a  revision 
of  the  laws,  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  ef 
the  Attic  year  in  the  month  of  Hecatombaeon : 
irix^ipoTOpia  rS»w  i^xfiv  was  a  vote  taken  in  the 
first  assembly  of  each  pry  tany  on  the  conduct  ef 
the  magistrates :  in  these  cases,  those  who  voted 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  law,  or  the  con- 
tinuance in  office  of  the  magistrate,  were  said 
iwix^tpoTovtiv,  those  on  the  other  side  kwo^ 
X€ipoToy9ty  (Dem.  c.  T^'mocr.  p.  706,  §  20;  c. 
'JTieocrin.  p.  1330,  §  27  ;  Harpocrat.  and  Suidas, 
8,  V.  Kvpia  iKKkriaia):  itax^tporovia  is  a  vote 
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the  end  of  the  meal,  too,  water  was  banded 
round  for  a  similar  purpose  (Hermann-Blumner, 
p.  245).  The  riew  ef  Ar.  Byz.  op.  Athen. 
408  f,  that  jcoT^  X*V^f  refers  to  the  washing 
before  dinner,  and  drort^oo-tfcu  to  that  after 
dinuer,  is  disprored,  not  only  by  the  passages  of 
Homer  there  cited,  but  also  by  the  passages  from 
PhilylHus  and  Menander  quoted  by  Athenaeus  a 
few  lines  preriously.  The  water  was  poured 
over  the  hands  of  the  guests  in  both  cases 
(Phitox.  ap.  Athen.  409  e).  We  must  remember 
that  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  used  to  eat  with 
their  fingers  (Hermann-Blumner,  p.  242,  note  4 ; 
Marqnardt,  Mihn,  Frivatl,  308,  note  3).  At  these 
dinners  the  jug  and  basin  were  usually  of  silver, 
both  in  Greece,  as  we  hare  seen,  and  at  Borne 
(Dig.  34,  2,  19,  12).  The  shape  was  round; 
both  shallow  and  deep  ones  are  found  repre- 
sented, and  sometimes  they  had  highly  orna- 
mented covers:  see  the  pictures  in  Saglio, 
DUsLinOl.  [L.  C.P.] 

(7HEBNIPS  (x^prc^>    [Chbrnidon.] 

GHEBOSTAE.    [Herbs.] 

GHILIARGHUa    [Exercttus.] 

GHIRAMAXIUM  (xttpd/ta^a,  x*HMH^*oy), 
any  wheeled  carriage  drawn  by  the  hand.  Its 
use  may  have  varied  between  a  **  perambulator  " 
for  children  and  a  "  Bath  chair "  for  invalids : 
the  only  classical  passage  (Petron.  28)  leaves 
this  point  uncertain.  [W.  S.]    [W.  W.l 

CHIRIDO'TA.    rruHiCA.] 

CHIRO'GBAPHUM,  the  Latin  equivalent 
of  the  Greek  wocd  x*'P^7P<*^''»  means,  in  its 
original  and  widest  sense,  a  document  in  the 
handwriting  of  a  person  interested  in  the  truth 
of  the  facts  contained  in  it :  it  is  used  in  this 
genenl  sense  by  Cicero  without  reference  to 
legal  transactions  (cf.  Cie.  ad  AH.  ii.  20,  5; 
PkiL  ii.  4,  8);  it  was,  however,  a  means  of 
securing  evidence  against  a  debtor  (cf.  Cic  ad 
Fam.  vii«  18,  ^^  cautionem  chirograph!  mei "),  and 
so  it  came  to  signify  specially  a  written  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  debt.  In  Ci<»ro's  time  the  usual 
term  for  an  instrument  which  contained  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  debt,  was  not  chirogra* 
pkum,  hut  sjfngrapha  (<rvYYpafii)  (Cic  pro  Mabbr. 
Po$t  3;  de  Bar.  Besp.  13  ;  PhiL  ii.  37, 95  ;  ad 
Ait.  V.  21, 11,  vL  1,  2).  Syngraphae  appear  to 
have  been  common  securities  for  debts  in  the 
provinces,  and  were  of  Greek  origin.  According 
to  the  statement  of  the  Pseudo-Asconius  {ad 
Oc  ca  Verr,  ii.  1,  36),  a  syngrapha  was  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  chirographum ;  it  differed  from 
other  chirographa  in  that  a  debt  acknowledged 
in  it  was  presumed  to  exist,  whether  there  had 
been  any  real  value  received  or  not,  whereas 
other  chirographa  were  not  binding  unless 
they  were  acknowledgments  of  actual  debts  for 
money  received.  Hence,  if  Asconius  is  to  be 
believed,  the  syngrapha  was  a  written  obliga- 
tion, but  the  mere  chirographum  was  not. 
Asconius  points  out  as  another  characteristic  of 
avngraphaie,  that  they  were  executed  by  both 
parties,  not  simply  by  the  debtor,  and  that  they 
were  taken  chax^  of  for  both  parties  instead  of 
creditors  having  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
custody. 

The  distinction  made  by  Asconius  between  the 
legal  effect  of  syngraphae  and  chirographa  is 
shown  by  the  superior  authority  of  Gains  (iii. 
134)  not  to  be  well  founded.  It  is  thought  that 
Asconius — who,  as  Niebuhr  )i.-is  shown,  cannot 
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have  written  earlier  than  the  fourth  century — 
misunderstood  the  allusions  of  Cicero  to  syn- 
graphae, and  so  attached  an  exceptional  impor- 
tance  to  them  (Savigny,  Verm,  Schr.,  vol.  i.  de 
IMt.  Obi.).  Gains,  in  the  passage  above  referred 
to,  after  describing  the  Boman  literal  contract, 
which  was  made  by  transcdptive  entries  in  a 
family  account  book  {codex\  proceeds  to  say : 
'*  There  appears  to  be  another  literal  obligation 
created  by  chirographa  and  syngraphae,  which 
were  written  acknowledgments  of  debts  or 
promises  to  pay,  unaccompanied  by  stipulation, 
a  mode  of  contract  proper  to  aliens.''  According 
to  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  this  passage, 
Gains  is  here  referring  to  particular  forms  of 
contract  current  among  aliens.  Gnebt,  how- 
ever, supposes  that  Gains  is  pointing  to  a 
general  distinction  between  Boman  and  Greek 
law.  In  Boman  law  a  written  agreement  was 
not  actionable  in  itself^  but  only  evidence  of  a 
stipulation  having  been  entered  into.  In  Greek 
law,  on  the  other  hand,  informal  written  agree- 
ments were  enforceable ;  so  Gaiu^  intends  to 
say  in  this  passage,  that  among  aliens  any 
written  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  was  action- 
able without  a  stipulation.  This  principle  of 
Greek  law,  if  it  was  one,  was  never  adopted  into 
Boman.  In  the  legislation  of  Justinian  the 
term  syngrapha  does  not  occur ;  and  chirogra- 
phum does  not  mean,  as  in  the  above  passage  of 
Gains,  a  written  contract,  but  is  equivalent  to 
cautio,  an  evidentiary  document  containing  the 
terms  of  a  stipulation  or  loan  or  a  receipt  on 
account  of  payment  of  a  debt.  The  words 
iMtramentwn  and  epistoia  are  used  in  a 
similar  sense.  But  though  a  cautio  or  chiro- 
graphum of  a  debt  was  not  binding  as  a  contract, 
its  existence  was  presumptive  evidence  of  a  debt, 
if  the  debtor  allowed  it  to  remain  in  the 
creditor's  hands  for  a  certain  period.  Justinian 
in  his  Institutes  (iii.  21)  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  after  the  prescribeid  period  the  debtor  is 
bound  by  his  writing ;  but  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement  is  much  questioned.  So  again  a 
chirographum  of  a  stipulation  was  presumptive 
evidence  of  a  stipulation  having  been  entered 
into  {Inst  Ui.  19,  §  12). 

Precautions  were  taken  for  securing  such 
documents  as  chirographa  against  falsificatiou 
[Cautio;  Faijbuii].  The  formal  requi- 
sites, if  any,  for  the  validity  of  chirographa 
and  syngraphae  cannot  be  determined.  Accord- 
ing to  Gneist,  the  word  trvyypapii  did  not 
signify  among  the  Greeks  any  particular  form 
of  written  contract,  since  the  words  ovpB^kti 
and  aviifi6katow  are  used  as  synonymous  with 
it ;  it  was  usual,  however,  to  seal  obligations  in 
writing  and  to  entrust  them  to  a  third  party. 
At  a  later  time  the  word  x^'p^yp*'^^^  especially 
in  its  Latin  form,  came  to  be  used ;  but  between 
syngraphae  and  chirographa,  Gneist  thinks,  there 
was  no  essential  difference,  both  being  docu- 
ments of  an  informal  character,  not  requiring 
seals  or  the  attestation  of  witnesses  as  essentiak 
to  their  validity,  it  seems  probable  that  at 
one  time  the  syngrapha  was  a  common  act  of 
creditor  and  debtor;  but  a  chirographum 
might  be  the  act  of  the  debtor  alone.  If  i'' 
coi9d  be  supposed  that  a  passage  extracted  by 
Heimbach  from  the  MS.  of  a  dictionary  written 
in  the  13th  century  rested  on  any  early  au- 
thority, there  would  be  some  analogy  between 
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begimking  of  the  first  century  D.a,  is  said  to 
hare  beat  the  fin%  person  who  -  proposed  the 
•pention  of  tracheotomy.  (Gael.  Aorel.  da  Morb, 
Aeut.  L  14,  §  111;   iii.  4,  §  39.)     Ammoniat 
of  Alexandria,  snmamed  At9in6fioSf  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  father  later,  is  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  snrgery  for  having  been  the  first  to 
propose  and  to  perform  the  operation  of  lithotrity, 
«r  breaking  a  calcnlus  in  the  bladder,  when 
finiod  to  be  too  large  for  safe  extraction.  Celsus 
has  minutely  described  his  mode  of  operating 
(de  Med,  vii.  26,  §  3,  p.  436^  which  in  some 
respects  resembles  that  of  Civiale  and  Heurte- 
loup,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
and   proves  that,   however  much  credit  they 
mar     deserve    for    perfecting    the    operation 
and   bringing   it  out  of  oblivion  into  public 
notice,  the  praise  of  having  originally  thought 
of  it  belongs  to  the  ancients.    ^A  hook   or 
crotchet,**  says  Celsus,  *'  is  fixed  upon  the  stone 
in  each  a  way  as  easily  to  hold  it  firm,  even 
when  shaken,  so  that  it  may  not  revolve  back- 
ward ;  then  an    iron    instrument    is   used,  of 
moderate  thickness,  thin  at  the  front  end,  but 
blunt,  which,  when  applied  to  the  stone  and 
struck  at  the  other  end,  cleaves  it :  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  instrument  do  not  come 
into  contact  with  the  bladder  itself,  and  that 
nothing  fall  upon  it  by  the  breaking  of  the 
stone."  ^  The  next  surgical  writer  after  Hippo- 
crates, whose  works  are  still  extant,  is  Celsus, 
who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century 
JLD.,  and  who  has  devoted  the  four  last  boou 
of  his  work  de  MedicmOf  and  especially  the 
•erenth  and  eighth,  entirely  to  surgical  matter. 
It  appears  plainly  from  reading  Celsus,  that  since 
the  time  of  Hippocrates  surgery  had  made  very 
great  progress,  and  had,  indeed,  reached  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  We  find  in  him  the  earliest 
mention  of  the  use  of  the  ligature  for  the  arrest 
«f  haemorrhage  from  wounded  blood-yessels  (v. 
^9  §  21,  p.  262);   and  the  Cebian  mode  of 
amputation  was  continued  down  to  compara- 
tively medem  times  (viL  33,  p.  451).    He  is  the 
£ift  author  who  gives  directions  for  the  opera* 
tion  of  lithotomy  (de  Med.  vii.  26,  §  2,  p.  432), 
emd  the  method  described  by  him  (called  the 
apparatia  minora  or  Celsuii  method)  continued 
"fto  be  practised  till  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century.    It  was  performed  at  Paris, 
Bordeaux,  and  other  places    in    France,  upon 
patients  of  all  ages,  even  as  Ute  as  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  a  modem 
author  (Allan  On  LUhotomy,  p.  12)  recommends 
it  always  to  be  preferred  for  boys  under  four- 
teen.   (Cooper's    Did,    of   Pract,    Swrg^  art. 
"<  Lithotomy.'*)  He  describes  (viL  25,  §  3,  p.  428) 
the  operation  of  tnjSbudatiOj  which  was  so  com- 
monly performed  bv  the  ancients  upon  singers, 
ftc,  and  is  often  alluded  to  in  classical  authors. 
^  Juv.  Sat,  vi.  73,  379 ;  Seneca,  in  Lactant. 
Dma.  Instit  u  16 ;  Mart.  Epigr,  vii.  82,  1,  ix. 
28, 12,  xiv.  215,  1 ;  Tertull.  de  Corona  MU.  11.) 
He  also  describes  (vii  25,  §  1,  p.  427)  the  opera* 
tion  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vii.  18), 
r^prrrrfoifUpos  rts  ixkiiBii;  fiii  iiFtwdff$0. 
Compare  Paulus  Aegineta  ((He  Re  Med.  vt  53), 
who  transcribes  from  Antyllus  a  second  method 
of  performing  the  operation. 

The  fbllowing  description,  given  by  Celsus,  of 
the  necessarv  qualifications  of  a  surgeon,  deserves 
to  be  quoted : — ^**  A  surgeon,"  says  he  (lib.  vii 


Praefat^  "  ought  to  be  young,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  very  old  ;  his  hand  should  be  firm  and  steady, 
and  never  shake ;  he  should  be  able  to  use  hiis 
left  hand  as  readily  as  his  right ;  his  eyesight 
should  be  clear,  and  his  mind  not  easily  startled ; 
he  should  be  so  far  subject  to  pity  as  to  make 
him  desirous  of  the  recovery  of  his  patient,  but 
not  so  far  as  to  suffer  himself  to  be  moved  by 
his  cries ;  he  should  neither  hurry  the  operation 
more  thui  the  case  requires,  nor  cut  less  than  is 
necessary,  but  do  everything  just  as  if  the 
other's  screams  made  no  impression  upon  him." 

Perhaps  the  only  surgical  remark  worth  quot- 
ing from  Aretaeus,  who  lived  in  the  first  cen- 
tury i^D.,  is  that  he  condemns  the  operation  of 
tracheotomy,  and  thinks  **  that  the  heat  of  the 
inflammation  becomes  greater  from  the  wound 
and  contributes  to  the  s^ocation,  and  the  patient 
coughs ;  and  even  if  he  escapes  this  danger,  the 
lips  of  the  wound  do  not  unite,  for  both  are 
cartilaginous  and  unable  to  grow  together." 
(JDe  Morb.  Acut,  Cw.  i.  7,  p.  227,  ed.  Kiihn.) 

Omitting  Scribonius  Largus,  Moschion,  and 
Soranus,  the  next  author  of  importance  is 
Caelius  Aurelianus,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
A.D.,  and  in  whose  works  there  is  much  surgical 
matter,  but  nothing  that  can  be  called  original. 
He  rejected  as  absurd  the  operation  of  tracheo- 
tomy (de  Morb,  Chron,  iii.  4,  §  39).  He  men- 
tions a  case  of  ascites  that  was  cured  by 
tapping  (ib,  iii.  8,  §  128),  and  also  a  person 
who  recovered  after  being  shot  through  the 
lungs  by  an  arrow  (•&.  ii.  12,  §  144). 

Galen,  the  most  voluminous  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  valuable  medical  writer  of  an- 
tiquity, is  less  celebrated  as  a  surgeon  than  as 
an  anatomist  and  physician.  He  appears  to  have 
practised  surgery  at  Pergamus,  but,  upon  his 
removal  to  lUme  (a.d.  165),  he  entirely  con- 
fined himself  to  medicine,  following,  as  he  says 
himself  (de  Meth,  Med,  vi.,  m  fine^  torn.  x.  p. 
455),  the  custom  of  the  place.  His  writings 
prove,  however,  that  he  did  not  entirely  abandon 
surgery.  His  Commentaries  on  the  treatise  of 
Hippocrates,  De  Offidna  Medici^  and  his  treatise 
De  FcuciiSj  show  that  he  was  well  rersed  even 
in  the  minor  details  of  the  art.  He  appears 
also  to  have  been  a  skilful  operator,  though  no 
great  surgical  inventions  are  attributed  to  him. 

Antyllus,  who  lived  some  time  between  Galen 
and  Oribasius,  is  the  earliest  writer  whose  direc- 
tions for  performing  tracheotomy  are  still  extant, 
though  the  operation  (as  was  stated  above)  was 
proposed  by  Asclepiades  about  three  hundred 
years  before.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  the 
writings  of  Antyllus  remain,  and  among  them 
the  following  passage  is  preserved  by  Paulus 
AegineU  (de  Be  Med,  vi.  33):— *' When  we 
proceed  to  perform  this  operation,  we  must  cut 
through  some  part  of  the  windpipe,  below  the 
larynx,  about  the  third  or  fourth  ring ;  for  to 
divide  the  whole  would  be  dangerous.  This 
place  is  commodious,  because  it  is  not  covered 
with  any  flesh,  and  because  it  has  no  vessels 
situated  near  the  divided  part.  Therefore,  bend- 
ing the  head  of  the  patient  backward,  so  that 
the  windpipe  may  come  more  forward  to  the 
view,  we  make  a  transverse  section  between  two 
of  the  rings,  so  that  in  this  case  not  the  carti- 
lage, but  the  membrane  which  unites  the  carti- 
lages together,  is  divided.    If  the  operator  be  a 
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r  high  idem  of  both  the  Ecicnce  i 
■argery  among  the  Rumiini. 
'0  piobee  ($peailiim,  ^*^^|)  ir 
lar^r  eii  iocho  long,  the  i 
Juilf,  3.  A  cantery  (murt^piat 
JitT  maTS  thsQ  four  inches  lo 
Dctts  (Kalpellun,  afiiAi),  m 
I  farmer  two  indiM  mi  a  h&t 
firetinchci.  It Memt doubtful v 
Died  for  blood-letting,  or  foe  < 


;s23S^=»» 


tt.    6.  A  koife,  sppsrenllr 
B  biide  of  which  i>  two  inch 


.  corred  ;  the  handle  i 
hinkg  ft  muit  hnrc  been  bro 
IB  for  what  particular  pur|ia 
in  coojectare*  that  (if  it  be  n 
t  at  ■]])  it  mif  have  been  mi 
rrad  edge,  mid  aDch  »  etraig 
>rder  that  it  might  be  elni 
r,  and  so  amputate  fingen,  1 
T  kaife,  apportntly  made  ol 
sf  which  i(  of  a  triangular  ih 
g,  and  ia  the  bro^dect  part  ei| 
;  the  back  ii  itroight  and 
I  thie  breadth  ctrntlDnei  all  th> 
,  which,  therefore,  1 


tort  of  button.  Kiihn  t 
been  uied  for  eDtarging  won 
it  waold  be  particularly  litt< 
it  ind  broad  back.  8-  A  need 
»  loDg,  made  of  iron.  9.  An 
m(nt  for  rai«iag  depreased 
11),  made  of  iron,  five  inchei  1 
1  naembling  thoie  mode  use  < 
J.  10-14.  Different  kinds  ol 
No.  10  hoatha  two  aides  1 
ti  other,  and  i>  Bre  inchi 
I  aI*o  five  iocheg  long.  N< 
tea  and  a  half  long.  The  i 
the  point  of  union,  and  beomi 
ei  towardi  the  other  end, 
id,  they  would  form  a  kind  or 
noticed  that  it  ii  romiihed 
Ing,  exactly  like  the  tenacnlnn 
It  the  present  day.  No.  13  i 
■  out  hairi  by  the  roota  (t^'X 
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Nn.  14  is  lix  inchei  long,  and  ii  bent  in  the 
middle.  It  VIS  prnbabl;  owd  for  iitracting 
hniga  boditi  that  hail  Mack  in  the  ocwpliigaii 
or  gullet,  or  io  the  bottotu  of  a  wound,  lb,  A 
raiTe  oitheter  (aatai  fistula),  nine  inche*  in 
lt]igth.     The  ihape  is  remarkable  from  its  hav- 
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male',  they  ahould  be  perfectly  smooth,  noil 
neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin."  17.  Sappo*ed 
by  Froriepto  be  na  intl  rament  fur  eitracting 
teeth  (oewTiiypa,  PoIIdi,  ir.  §181);  bat  Kiiho, 
'"  mDch  more  probability,  conjectarea  it  to  be 
LBtrumeot  u^ed  in  ampatating  part  of  an 
enlarged  uvula,  and  qaotes  Celiui  (iJs  Med.  vii. 
12,  8  3,  p.   404),  who  aajs  that  "no  method  of 

riatioj  i>  more  conrenient  than  to  take  hold 
the  avula  irith  the  forcepa,  and  then  to  cut 
off  below  it  aj  much  ai  ii  ntceiaai?."     IB,  19. 


ing  the  double  curye  like  the  letter  S,  which  ii 
the  rorm  that  wu  re-inrented  in  the  latt  ceo- 
tnty  by  the  celebrated  French  surgeon,  J.  U 
Petit  16.  Probably  a  female  catheter,  four 
inches  is  length.     Celsus   thus  . describe!   both 


male  and  female  catheters  (de  Mtd.  vii.  2S,  g  1, 
p.429):—'<  The  surgeon  should  hare  three  msle 
citbeten,  of  which  the  longest  ihonld  be  (ifteea, 
the  next  twelve,  and  the  ihorteat  nine  inchea  In 
length,  and  he  shoold  have  two  female  catheters, 
the  one  nine  inches  long,  the  other  ax.  Both 
M^ti  Aonld  be  a  little  curved,  but  eapecialty  the 


Probably  two  spatalae.  Koa.  20-23  are  perhaps 
the  moet  intereiting  of  all,  as  ahowing  the  means 
employed  by  the  Romans  in  the  eiploration  of 
aome  of  the  tntemal  cavities  of  the  bixlj,  Sai  the 
dieeorery  and  treatment  of  diaease.  They  are 
takea  from  Bened.  V'ulpes,  niiatrai.  di  ivtti  gli 
Slrunumii  Chinirgid,  Ac.,  Napoli,  4to,  184T, 
Mem.  4,  p.  39,  Ac,  where  there  is  a  detailed  and 
learned  description  of  them.  Noa.  20-22  are 
three  different  views  of  the  same  inatmment. 
viz.,  a  dilator  vaginae  with  three  braachea 
(ti^wrpa,  Paul.Aegio.  Ti.73).  No.  23.  A  dilator 
ani  (ISpiiliurraXtij,  id.  ri.  78,  p.  324,  1.  3, 
ed.  Brian).  [W.  A.  G.] 

CHITON  (xn^r).    [Tcnioa.] 

CHITO'NIA  (x"i'»i,  >  festival  celebrated  In 
the  Attic  Tillage  efChltone  in  honour  of  Artemis, 
lumamed  Chitona  or  Chilonia,  from  her  wearing 
ns  huntress  the  loose  tnnic,  or  from  the  place 
in  which  she  was  worshipped,  ^hol.  ad  Calli- 
mach.  ffi/mn,  in  ArUm,  78.)  The  Syracossna 
also  celebrated  a  festivsi  of  the  same  name,  and 

tinguiahed  by  a  pecnliar  kind  of  dance,  and  s 
plsying  on  the  flute.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  629; 
Steph.  Bvs.  ..o.  XirAm.)  [L.  S.] 

GHLAINA  (x^a;Rl).  [Lacna  ;  Paluuv.] 
CHLAUYS  (jc/^Bftii),  a  abort  mantle.  This 
term,  being  Greek,  denoted  an  article  of  the 
Akkttcb  or  outer  raiment,  which  waa  in 
generiil  characteristic  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the 
Oriental  races  with  which  they  were  connected, 
although  both  in  its  form  and  in  its  application 
it  approached  very  near  to  the  Laciirka  and 
PALUDAxmnruif  of  the  Romans,  and  waa  itielf 
to  aome  eitent  adopted  by  the  Romans  under 
the   emperors.     It    waa   tar    the    moat    part 


n  the  (u^Tior,  tha 
,  in  thue  TMpceU, 
tlto  tiDcr,  thiniKT, 
i  man  tiuc«|)tib!e 
differed  in  b«iag 
it!  length  being 
idth.     (Plut.  Ale^. 

11 V  from  llicwiDnis 
I;  Plin. /.c;  Poll. 
ina  of  bnaten,  of 
lucil  (Xen.  ^11.  Tii 
SIXandarHlditn 
t.  P^cud.  n.  4,  45 : 
1  luTe  be«D  p>rt  of 
fcriitoph.  Lj/i,  988 ; 
I  at  Athen*  hf  the 
1  to  twenty  ™n 
.  Heineka ;  tpkcbica 
p.  253  ;  Pollui,  I. 
then.  Ti.  p.  240  c). 
n  TcpreuatiDg  the 
tnl    of  the   riden 

,  ■Ithongh  one  wi) 


aod  the  Hge  and 

Jifiij  /^B'liii  was 

nionred ;   and  tho 

On    th«  other 


>,  were  tutefully 
to,  Ve^.  Acn.  iy. 
id  thou  worn  hj 
giani,    and     other 

.  483-4,  li.  775; 
Tl  228>  Actor* 
d  with  gold  (Poll. 


ll-known  example 
other  initancea,  it 
ill;  (torn  the  led 
iia  Apollo  in  the 
hand  figare)  pra- 
u  thrown   tightly 

.b  (ai  ID  left-hand 
a  Vuei,  j.  2)  -,  or, 
le  throat,  carried 
10  aa  to  hangdOTD 
of  Achillea  onder 
eitremitiea  ware 

nt  art  of  eTery  de- 
degree  the  mantle 
renity  of  arrange- 
inman  form  in  ita 
baa  toid  Di  how 


araaibla  the  epheU  were  of  iti  adranl 
the  accoDDt  of  the  cara  beatowed  upon  I 
of  hia  attire  by  Mercury  (iftt.  ii.  TK 

aptitude  of  tha  mantle  to  be  tuned  I 


CailaBTI.    (The  Bgon  on  th^  letl  thrm  a  pali 
taaa  i  that  on  the  right  from  the  Brtl.  H 

poeiible  form  araund  tha  body  made 
even  for  defence.  The  hunter  oied  to 
chlamra  about  hia  left  arm  when  puna 
BDimali,  and  preparing  to  fight  wil 
(Poll.  T.  18;  Sen.  Cj/rug.  Ti.  17).  A 
died  fighting  with  hia  mantle  rolled  r 
le<^  hand  inMead  of  a  thield.  The 
noodcut  eihibiti  a  Ggnra  of  Poteido: 
with  the  trident  in  hia  right  band,  idi 
a  chlamya  to  protect  the  left.  It  ia  tal 
a  medal  which  was  atruck  in  commemo 
■  oaral  yictory  obtained  by  DemelriiL 
cetei,  and  wna  evidently  deaigned  to 
his  lenae  of  Poaeidon'i  euccour  in  the 
WhenArtemie  goei  to  the  chaae,  aa  ihe 
require  her  mantle  for  puipoaea  of  def 
drawa  it  from  behind  over  her  ehould 


Chlamja.    (PoaeldoD  from  a  coin,  and  Artem 
auiue  In  the  Valtcan.) 

her  qnlTer  paasea  acroaa  it,  aa  ahowi 
itatuea  of  thia  goddeu  In  th«  Vati 
woodcut). 

It  appear!  from  the  baa-relieb  on 
Toaea  that  daocera  took  hold  of  one  au' 
the  chlamya,  ai  the  modem  Greeki  ati 
their  acanraa  or  handkerchief,  inatead  < 
one  ■nother'a  hand*. 

Among  the  Romana  the  chlamj*  cai 
into  uae  onder  the  emperora.  <^Iigi 
one    enriched  with    gold    (Suet.   Col 
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CHLOEIA 

Alexander  SeveroSf  when  he  xra§  in  the  country 
or  on  an  expedition,  wore  one  dyed  with  the 
eoccus  {chiamvde  coccinea,  Lamprid.  Al.  Sev.  40  ; 
d  Matt.  xxr(.  28,  31).        [J.  Y.]    [W.  M.  L.] 

CHLOEIA  or  CHLOIA  (xA<^»o  or  x^^oid), 
t  fi»tiTal  celebrated  at  Athena  in  honour  ot' 
Dem$ter  Chloe,  or  simply  ChloS,  whose  temple 
stood  near  the  Acropolis.  (Hesych.  s,  v. 
XXoii;  Pans.  i.  22,  §  3;  Athen.  xiv.  p.  618; 
Soph.  Oed.  Col,  1600,  with  the  Scholiast.) 
It  was  solemnised  in  spring,  on  the  sixth 
of  Thargeliom  when  the  blossoms  began  to 
appear  (hence  the  names  x^^  '^^  X^^*^)i  ^i^^ 
the  sacrifice  of  a  goat  and  much  mirth  and  re- 
joicing. (Eupolis,  apud  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Oed, 
•      Col.  1.  c)  [L.  S.J 

CHOENIX  (xoti^^t  -<Kor,  in  Attic  feminine, 
in  Pellenistic  masculine).  The  Schol.  on  Ar. 
Plvt,  276,  where  x^^'^^li  means  some  kind  of 
shackle  or  stocks  for  putting  the  legs  in  (cf. 
Dem.  de  Cor,  270,  §  129),  says  xou^i  54  wav 
vtpt^ph'  8i^  KfX  rh  fihpoy  xo^'^'l  icaXtTrcu. 
Accordingly  x'>ty^'"l  or  x^t'^^'c^' » **  ^^  nave,"  and 
XoutlKioTf  ^the  trepan,"  mentioned  by  Celsus, 
rill  3 :  xo(F<K^9fSt  rings  serving  as  stands,  Dem. 
e,  Androt.  p.  616,  §  72;  c.  Timocr,  p.  756, 
§  180.  But  X''''^'^  ^  ^'^  known  as  a  dry 
measnre  of  capacity.  In  Horn.  Od,  xix.  118,  a 
Xou^  of  com  is  the  ordinary  wages  for  a  day's 
work.  It  was  the  minimum  daily  allowance  on 
which  a  man  could  adequately  live  (Herod,  vii. 
18^  and  was  what  slaves  received  (Thuc.  iv. 
16,;and  Arnold  ad  he.) :  cf.  /cf^c^  ikTOfidunrttv 
(Theocr.  xv.  95),  x^^uca  kroiidtnTttp  (Lucian, 
K<PBig.  25X  also  M  xo^i'urof  ica^^Oai,  to  think 
only  of  to-day's  bread  (Plut.  ii.  703  b).  Hence 
the  Corinthians,  who  had  vast  numbers  of  slaves, 
were  called  **  choenix-measurers  "  by  the  Pythia 
(Boeckh,  Pd,  Ec,  Eng.  Trans.,  p.  91).  The 
capacity  of  the  x"*^^  varied  (see  F.  Hultsch, 
Meirologid  Script.,  Index,  s.  v.). 

1.  The  Attic  X"*^^*^  ^"^^  =  ^  sextarii  =  4 
jroTwA<u  =  1*094  litres  =1*922  Eng.  pinte; 
cf.  Ar.  Nvb,  645,  where  the  iifitfierov  (=  i^ 
fiiitfiros)  is  called  rerpdfierpoVf  i.e.  =  4  xo^vi- 
«fs.  See  Hultsch,  Metrologie  der  Griecheny  &c 
p.  105,  and  esp.  note  4.  The  Pontic  x®'*''! 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  s  2  sextarii. 

2.  The  Aeginetan  measures  are  to  the  Attic  = 
11^:  8  .* .  Uie  Aeginetan  x^^'^^  would  be  =  5^ 
Attic  iroT^Aoi  {Metrol.derGriech,  501)  =1-516 
litres  =  2*668  Eng.  pints.  This  is  also  the 
Boeotian  measnre  (jb,  543). 

3.  In  the  Ptolemaic  measures  (uj.  those  used 
in  Syria  and  Egypt)  the  fUHifAfos  was  =  H 
Attic  fi^ZtfjLMot;  but  there  were  96  instead  of 
48  x^^^^*  >°  it  . ' .  a  Ptolemaic  x"*^^^  =  I 
Attic  xo«'*^=0-8208  litres=l-443  Eng.  pints. 

The  symbol  for  x^W  **  x  ®'  x  i^^'^'  Script 
219,  17>  [L.  C.  P.] 

CHOES  ix^9i),     [DlONYSIA.] 

CMOBAULES.    [Chorus;  Tibicen.] 

CHOKE'GIA.    [Choregus.] 

OHOBE'GUS  (xoprry^s).  1.  Greek.  The 
^^^^''^'^  (X*VTy^*)  v^  OQ®  of  the  ordinary 
»«rrices  (^7iicilWA.ioi  Kftrovfryicu)  at  Athens,  and 
consisted  in  providing  a  properly-trained  chorus 
for  one  of  the  festivals.  It  was  a  very  heavy 
burden,  involving  great  trouble  and  expense; 
but  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Greek  free- 
dom this  was  counterbalanced  by  the  emulation 
vou  I. 
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which  subsisted  among  the  different  choregi  and 
the  honour  it  brought  them  from  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

Originally,  there  was  a  choregus  elected  by 
each  tribe  (Introd.  to  Dem.  Midias,  p.  510, 
line  8).  The  choregi  used  to  be  appointed  eleven 
months  before  the  festival.  The  ^Ti/AfXiTTal  of 
each  tribe  looked  out  for  the  fitting  persons  to 
fulfil  the  dutv  of  choregi,  and  probably  prop  s<.-4 
them  (w^bfiiworro  ol  x^Wyo^  Dem.  Mid.  hl\\ 
§  13;  cf.Arg.  p.  510).  Usually  the  most  well-to-uo 
were  appointed  choregi  in  turn,  but  sometime-, 
public-spirited  individuals  voluntarily  undert<.ok 
the  duty  even  when  not  in  their  turn:  e.g. 
Demosthenes  (/.  c).  On  the  choregi  being  T»r.)^ 
posed,  the  archon  used  to  allot  them  5*  '^P^*' 
9iS6yeu)  to  as  many  as  he  thought  desei\'in)c 
from  among  the  poets  who  applied  to  him  tor  ti 
chorus  (jxophw  airuv).  Then  there  was  adranmg 
of  lots  among  the  choregi  (Antiph.  de  Chor.  s^  1 1 ) 
as  to  who  should  get  first  choice  of  the  iil^dcrk  lA  a. 
The  duty  of  the  ^t9daKa\os  (who  was  somet  mes 
the  poet,  and  then  he  had  a  diro8i8i<ricaA.or  .  see 
Photius,  8,  V,)  was  with  the  help  of  musici  ns — 
generally  flute-playei-s,  sometimes  harpist .  -to 
teach  (fiiUdarKtiw,  cvykporuy)  the  choriste -^  the 
words,  songs,  and  dances.  In  an  emergen*"  we 
find  a  single  individual  taking  the  place  of  6i5d- 
<nca\os  and  ahXrrr^s,  e.g.  Telephanes  (Dem.  M^i. 
520,  §  17).  The  relative  importance  *♦'  tho 
functions  of  the  8<8<io'icaAot  and  the  edtKrrrhi  n 
course  of  time  came  to  be  reversed,  the  ncu^ica 
element  becoming  more  and  more  impcitant. 
The  lot  now  decided  who  should  have  tht  trst 
choice  of  flute-players  (Dem.  Mid.  519,  v  13), 
and  the  flute-player  came  to  be  mentioned  ui  the 
ZilkuTKoktai  (see  below). 

The  next  duty  of  the  choregus  was  to  c<  ll^ic-t 
the  chorus.  The  members  of  the  chorus  hnl  to 
be  citizens.  At  the  Lenaea  metics  were  allowed 
to  act  as  choristers  and  even  as  choregi  (>^  >.o!. 
on  Aristoph.  Plut,  953).  But  at  all  «-thtr 
festivals  only  citizens  could  serve  under  pnuty 
of  1000  drachmae  for  each  fbreign  chcr  .tr 
(Plut.  Fhoc  30).  The  collecting  (<irvW4y€!y)  rf 
the  chorus  was  effected  by  means  of  officers  of 
the  tribe  called  x^'poA^icrai.  This  was  hard  in 
the  case  of  boys,  as  parents  did  not  like  to  let 
their  children  incur  the  moral  risks  cf  the 
theatre;  and  that  these  were  not  insignificant 
is  evident  from  the  law  of  Solon  forbidding  t<ny 
one  younger  than  forty  years  to  form  a  chorus 
of  boys  (Aeschin.  Jim.  33,  §  12).  fines  aiiJ 
confiscations  of  goods,  accordingly,  had  often  ^o 
be  employed  (Antiphon,  de  Chor.  §  1 1).  Mean- 
while tho  choregus  had  to  provide  a  plac  -  tor 
training  the  chorus  (ptHwrKoKuoy,  x^P^^"^^^ 
Poll.  iv.  106),  which  was  often  in  his  own  house 
(Antiphon,  /.  c),  but  in  some  demes  we  find  pti  1 1  <  c 
buildings  for  the  purpose  (cf.  Hesych.  McAi"  twv 
oIkos). 

In  the  flourishing  times  of  Athens  the  gre.  1 9^t 
emulation  existed  among  the  rival  choi  ui : 
some  spent  their  whole  patrimony  in  the  service 
(Dem.  Mid.  534,  §  61).  And  indeed  no  won  I  r : 
for  it  must  have  been  a  proud  moment  whei  the 
choregus,  leading  hb  own  chorus  (cf.  Atacn. 
633  a)  and  in  splendid  array,  was  crowned  vi  tor 
before  his  assembled  fellow-countrymen  (I  otn. 
Mid,  532,  §  55).  The  prize  was  a  bronze  tri>  xl, 
which  became  the  property  of  the  tribe  (!•  m, 
Mid,   516,  §   5).    Accordingly,  owing  to   the 
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l,§60),bat  not  inttiTupt  him  while  |>erfonQ- 
I.  Id  the  hent  of  competition,  too,  there  were 
iqaent  vioUtiom  of  Inir,  and  spetiul  ennclmenti 
•  the  laying  of  piRintj  witii  regird  to  mis- 
eds  at  tb«  festiTal.  (Dem.  Hid.  517,  §  8; 
2,§147).  Thecrimeofn«aiQltof«choTtgm 
ring  the  festival  appenn  to  hire  beea  IBp", 
DUgh  Demostheuea  (til  through  his  ipeech 
unit  MUiu  triei  to  mike  out  that,  inumuch 
the  feitiv&i  vu  a  religious  ceremony,  the 
ence  ho  u  choregaa  hid  austamed  thoald  be 
uidered    ic/doa    (Arg.    p.    5L0 ;     cf.    532, 

No  one  vu  liible  for  the  choregia  nor  for 
;  of  the  regular  serricea  uniesa  ha  had  a 
opertj-  of  at  leaat  three  talents  (I^<u*i  * 
trrh.  hrtd.  %  80  ;  Dem.  ApM.  i.  833,  §  64) : 
'  the  eipensea  that  fell  upon  the  choregai 
ire  great.  The  itate  certaioly  defrayed  part 
them  (lotrod.  to  Jfi'if.  p.  510),  and  the  leaaee 
the  theatre  who  received  the  entranee  money 
lat  hare  aapptled  a  conaiderabls  aum  towards 
i  outlay  (Boeclih,  SlaalsKatahaltmig  der 
imer,  i.  54»,  ed.  1886).  But  still  much 
nained  for  the  choregus;  principally  the 
penies  which  attached  to  the  chorus  directly. 
r  he  had  not  merely  to  train  the  chorus  or 
re  it  trained,  but  he  had  alao  to  feed  (Introd. 
Mid.  I.  c.)  them  during  the  time  of  training, 
J  right  good  cheer  naod  to  he  provided  (PluL 
glor.  Al/un.  c.  6).  At  Corcyra  we  find  the 
mbtn  given  na  eqaivatent  in  money,  atrrijyiria 

I.G.  1845,  line  23).  The  choregi  nied  at 
les  to  give  drugs  to  the  chorleters  to  improve 
lir  voice ;  and  thia  proved  fatal  in  one  case 
a  the  whole  apeech  of  Antiphon,  ife  CAomitd). 
ay  had  to  provide  the  dressea  (Ariatot.  Eth. 
:.  IT.  2,  20;  Athen.  103  0.  "'''ch  were  often 
«t  eipenaire — e.g.  Demoathenei  once  (Jiid. 
\  §  16)  had  golden  crowna  for  his  choms  and 
[old-embroidered  robe  for  himself— and  also 
times  the  accessories  of  the  plav ;  i.g.  in 
istoph.  Pax,  1023,  the  animnl  for  sacrifice. 
lides,  too,  they  appear  to  have  had  to  pay  the 
iriiters  (Xen.  Resp.  Alh.  1. 13>  An  additional 
>rna  (■^wxo^T'l^)  had  aometimea  to  be  pro- 
ed.  Each  choregua  provided  the  cbonii  for 
rhole  tetralogy ;  but  whether  the  actual  cho- 
lera were  the  anme  in  all  four  playa  la  nncer- 
D  (tee  Hermann-Miiller,  Bi/menaUeriliamer, 
333).  TheehoregUB  had  not  to  pay  the  acton 
Eieckh,  op,  cil.  p.  542).  Intereating  atatiitici 
to  the  eipen!>es  of  the  diSeicnt  kindi  of 
imtea  are  to  be  found  in  Lyaiaa,  'AToAoyla 
nSoiclai,  §  2  fol. — a  paasage  which  shoald  be 
d  with  the  sober  criticism  of  Boeckh, 
542-5.  The  speaker  spent  on  a  tragic 
irns  30  minne ;  on  a  chorus  of  men  at  the 
irgelia,  2000  drnchmos  ;  on  a  Pyrrhic  choros 
Epbebi  at  the  Panatheitnea,  800  drachma* ; 

a  choms  of  men  at  the  Dionyaia  and  on 
:  dedication  of  the  tripod,  5000  dncbmaa ; 
■  cyclic  chorua  nt  the  leaser  Panathenaea, 
)  drachmaa ;  on  a  chnrns  of  boys,  15  minae ; 
a  comic  chorus  with  dedieatiou  of  the  dres':, 
minae;  on  a  chorus  of  youtbf^l  pfrrhiciat i, 


dedication  of  the  tripod,  too,  seems  to  I 
uderably  increased  the  expenditure,  a 
aeen  by  comparing  30  minae  (=  3000  d 
with  5000.  Thereason  was  that  the  pi 
(rpJTDiii  x'/pvyii)  was  generally  deil 
Dionysus,  eitlier  on  the  top  of  a  p 
Baameister,  DmimiUer,  fig.  422)  or  oi 
of  a  round,  open,  temple-like  atructun 
example  of  such  a  atnictare  is  the  i 
Monument  of  Lysicratea  and  the  1 
monument.  From  the  inscriptioni  (Di 
the  architraves  of  these  temples  the  d 
were  mainly  compiled  (Wordsworth,  A 
Attica,  p.  153).  A  whole  street  lined 
shrinea  to  hold  dedicated  tripods,  a 
called  TpimSts,  was  on  the  eatt  sic 
Acropolis  (PnuB.  i.  20,  1),  and  was  a  fi 
promenade  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  of 
(Athen.  542).  For  a  full  account  of 
of  Tripods,  see  Baumeister,  DenJna.  e.  \ 
pp.  188-a. 

The  eipense,  acccrdinglf,  of  the  chc 
great.  So  when  the  state  became  pc 
private  individuals  became  nnablo  to 
burden,  and  the  decline  of  public  spi 
ticeable  in  the  Demosthenic  age  sho 
unwilling.  Thus  the  Aeolosiam  of  Ari 
and  the  Odyitmt  of  Crntinna  hod  no  cl 
nor  parabases,  but  this  latter  for  anotl 
(ace  Plalonios  in  the  Tnuchniti  Ari 
vol.  i.  pp.  T,  8);  and  neither  has  tt 
The  fint  step  to  remedy  thia  state  of  1 
tha  avfXQpWYopia:  i.e.  two  tribes  or 
viduals  nniting  to  snpply  a  chomi. 
place  firat  in  the  archonship  of  Callia 
(Schol.  on  Ar.  .Bob,  404).  The  fi 
mentary  evidence  of  the  Joint  choreg 
have  is  the  inscription  found  on  the 
the  Winda  at  Athens  (KUhier  io  Berm 
See  alto  Antiphon,  de  Char.  §  1 1.  La 
time  of  Demetrius  of  Phnlerum  (318 
the  state  nndertook  the  choregia,  appo 
year  an  A7Hra6rn]i  to  produce  all  thi 
for   the   different    festivals,    and    bor 

Id  the  fifth  cent.  o.C.  the  name  of  the  t 
first,  that  of  the  choregus  second,  i 
trainer  third:  e.g.  C.  I.  G.  212,  Ofi 
miB«i'((c.xop$),E6pufi*M]rM<XiTi™i 
yiKiarpnTos  aUaaKi  (cf.  Ptut.  Arittia 
In  the  fourth  cent,  the  choregus  or  chi 
first,  the  tribe  is  frequently  omitted 
finte-player  occasionally  mentioned  and 
trainer  (see  Kilhler,  i.  c).  Of  the  e 
the  state  we  have  the  following  : — C. 
i  Hjiioi  ixufirfi-  HoBipa-Tot  fpX"' 
'AyvroSir'iis  ©oonicXSi  Bparixxou  i 
"  -oSni-r)!  woiSair  irina  eivr  BtiB' 
iSlStuTKty. 


other 


Athenian    i 

sciiptions  of  the  choregin,  see  KOhl'e 
t/idlungen  des  arch.  lasiit.  in  Athen,  ■<:■ 
The  choregin  was  not  confined  to  i 
is  fonnd  at  Siphnos  (Isocrat.  Ar^n. 
(C.  /.  a.  2363),  Aegina  (Herod,  v.  83) 
(Antiphon,  de  caede  Hend.  77),  The 
Aristid.  1).    At  Lasoi  iu  Caria  (Lebai, 
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252-299)  a  Tolnntaiy  choregns  sometimei  under- 
took the  whole  expense ;  hot  more  usually  each 
citizen  paid  a  subscription  of  200  drachmas  and 
each  metic  100  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
festival.  This  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  for- 
mally a  tax,  but  a  subscription  fixed  by  custom 
and  enforced  by  public  opinion. 

For  the  cKoregia  generally,  see  Boeckh,  Die 
StaaUhentdioltwng  der  Athener^  L  539-548,  ed. 
Frankel ;  Erebs  in  Saglio's  Diet,  des  Antiquitis, 
s.T. ;  Bernard  Arnold  in  Baumeister's  Denhn&lery 
s.  T.  Hermann-M tiller,  Die  griechidchen  BUhnen^ 
alterihumer,  esp.  §  22. 

JI.  Roman.  The  choragut  among  the  Romans 
(Plant.  Pers,  i.  3,  79;  Jrm.  iv.  2,  16)  was  a 
lender  of  costumes  and  properties  (cf.  Festus, 
p.  52,  choragiiim  instnunentumum  ;  acaenio  and 
^laut.  Capt.  Prol.  61) ;  and  to  him  the  aediles 
used  to  give  a  contract  for  supplying  the  neces- 
sary accessories  for  a  play.  In  Plant.  Cure.  iv.  1, 
the  choragus  delivers  a  sort  of  parabasis.  Under 
the  Empire  the  Procurator  summi  choragii,  ap- 
pointed probably  by  Domitian,  was  a  regular 
imperial  minister,  with  a  great  many  sub- 
ordinates, and  had  charge  of  the  whole  supply 
of  decoration,  machinery,  and  costume  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  the  various  shows  as  well 
in  the  amphitheatre  as  in  the  theatre.  A  sub- 
division of  this  office  was  the  ratio  omamentorum, 
which  had  special  reference  to  the  ^  get  up  "  of 
the  actors.  Under  Gordian  we  find  the  name 
had  vanished.  Apuleius  (ApoL  i.  13)  had 
spoken  of  the  choragium  thymelicum;  but  the 
functionary  called  logista  thymeUw  now  took 
the  place  of  the  proc.  summi  choragii.  In  the 
fourth  century,  at  Rome  the  praef.  urbiSf  in  the 
East  the  praef.  praet,,  and  in  Africa  the  />ro- 
congttl  looked  after  the  games.  In  the  fifth 
century,  at  Rome,  Milan,  and  Carthage,  we  find 
this  done  by  tr^nmi  voluptattan.  On  the  whole 
point  see  especially  Hirschfeld,  Venoaltungsge' 
xkichte,  i.  182-186.  [L.  C.  P.] 

CHOBOB'ATES  (xt^pofidrjis),  an  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  slope  of  an  aqueduct 
and  the  levels  of  the  country  through  which  i^ 
was  to  pass.  From  the  description  given  of  it 
by  Vitruvius,  it  appears  to  have  differed  but 
very  slightly  from  a  common  carpenter's  level, 
which  consbts  of  a  straight  rule  supporting  a  per- 
pendicular piece,  against  which  hangs  a  plumb- 
line.  The  chorobates  had  two  perpendiculars 
and  plumb-lines,  one  at  each  end,  instead  of  a 
»ngle  one  in  the  middle.  (Vitruv.  viii.  5,  1 ; 
c£.  Hesych.  s.  v.  xw^/^^Teii^.)  [P.  S.] 

CHOBUS.  1.  Greek.  The  word  xof>^f  in 
Greek  signifies  both  a  place  lor  dancing  (Hom. 
Od.  viii.  260 ;  cf.  tbpvxopos  and  Ka?Jdxoffos)  and 
the  collection  of  dancers,  but  is  more  especially 
confined  to  the  latter.  In  early  times  we  find 
harvest  festivals  and  weddings  (Hes.  ScuL  282) 
celebrated  with  bands  of  dancers  (Hom.  //. 
xviii.  567).  There  is  a  detailed  picture  of 
voune  men  and  maidens  dancing  on  the  shield  of 
Achilles  (//.  xviii.  590  ff.>  Another  kind  of 
chorus  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  is  the  paean  the 
Greeks  sang  as  they  marched  to  the  ships  after 
the  death  of  Hector  (//.  xxii.  391).  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  in  early  times  the  song  and  the 
dance  were  assigned  to  different  persons. 

But  it  is  especially  in  the  service  of  the  gods, 
and  most  of  all  in  that  of  Apollo  and  Dionysus  (cf. 
Dim.  Mid.  p.  530,  §  51),  that  bands  of  dancers 


appear  prominently.     In  religious  ceremonies, 
poetry,  music,  and  dancing  were    all  united; 
and  the  strong  impulse  of  the  Greeks  to  give 
expression  to  their  feelings   led   to  the  dance 
being,  as  all  artistic  dancing  ought  to  be,  of  a 
more  or  less  imitative  nature.      **  It  is  the  imi- 
tation of  words  by  gestures  (fx'fifuurip)  which 
has  developed  the  whole  art  of  dancing/'  sayv 
Plato  (Legg.    vii.   816  A;    cf.    Athen.  i.  15). 
There  were  dances  of  the  Curetes  in  Crete  in 
honour  of  2Jeu8  (Hes.  Fragm,  91,  ed.  Didot),  and 
in  very  early  times  dances  in  the  worship  of 
Apollo  at  Delos  (Hom.  ffymn,  Apcil,  Del,  249) , 
but  dance  and  song  were  first  fully  developed  by 
the  ApoUine  religion  of  Delphi,  which  was  the 
guiding  spirit  and  good  genius  of  Dorian  life. 
And  the  chorus  was  very  suitable  to  the  Doric 
character,  according  to  which  everything  was 
public  and  collective,  and  which  so  strenuously 
demanded  subordination  of  the  one  to  the  whole. 
But  the  choruses  of  the  Dorians,  performed  to 
the  music  of  the  cithara,  were  most  of  them 
stately  and  measured,  partaking  much  of  the 
nature  of  gymnastic  and  military  exercises  (cf. 
Athen.  xiv.  628)  rariiNOPAEDiA,  Pyrrhica]; 
though  the  hyporchema,  introduced  into  Sparta 
from  Crete  by  Thaletas,  was  a  spirited  song  and 
dance,  performed  to  the  music  of  the  flute  as 
well  as  of  the  cithara.     [Hyporchema.]     The 
Doric  chorus  was  quadrangular,  and  analogies 
are  found  between  it  and  the  divisions  of  in- 
iantry  (Miiller,  Dor,  iii.   12,  10).     There  were 
choruses  of  boys,  men,  and  old  men  at  the  dif- 
ferent Spartan  festivals  (Plut.  Lycurg,  21) ;  and 
the  matrons  and  maidens  danced  likewise  (t6. 14); 
choruses  of  youths  and  maidens  combined  being 
called  tpiioi  (Lucian.  de  Salt,  §  12).     We  must 
not  fail,  however,  to  remember,  as  Grotc  (chap. 
29)  warns  us,  that  the  term  "^  dance ''  is  to  be 
taken  in  a  wide  sense  for  ^' every  variety  of 
rhythmical  accentuated  conspiring  movements  or 
gesticulations  or  postures  of  the  body,  from  the 
slowest  to  the  quickest."    For  Sparta  the  Doric 
choral  style  was  fixed  by  Alcman,  and  remained 
unaltered  during  three  centuries.     Further  it  is 
to  be  noticed   that   as  the   chorus  was  much 
developed  at  the  same  time  in  Argos,  Sicyon, 
and  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Doric  dia- 
lect came  to  be  regarded  as  the  artistic  dialect 
for  choral  song  (cf.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  OreecCy  ii.  83, 
Eng.  trans.),  and  was  used  by  all  choral  writers, 
whether  Aeolian  or  Ionian,  being  retained   in 
the  language   of  the    chorus    even    in    Attic 
tragedy. 

But  in  the  Apolline  religion  beside  Apollo 
stood  Dionysus,  the  god  of  the  peasantry,  to 
whom  the  dithyramb  was  sung  by  the  votary 
<<  when  all-ablaze  in  soul  with  wine  s  thunder  " 
(oTvy  ovyKtpawwBtU  <l>p4vas),  as  Archilochus 
says  {Fragm,  72,  ed.  Bergk).  Originally  the 
dithyramb  was  the  spontaneous  song,  telling  the 
tale  of  Dionysus  and  his  fortunes,  which  the 
chorus,  which  represented  itself  as  Satyrs  and 
others  of  his  faithful  attendants,  guided  by  its 
leader  (f^apxoi)^  sang  to  the  music  of  the  flute, 
as  it  danced  the  while  round  the  altar  of  the 
god.  [DiTHYRAMBUS.]  The  Satyrs  were  half 
goats  (Tpdfcyoi),  their  song  was  the  "  goat-song  ** 
(rpay<ipBia) ;  and  they  were  originally  the  sole 
performers  in  what  afterwards  became  the  ela- 
borate tragedy.  But  there  was  another  sort  of 
chorus  belonging  to  the  old  phallus  calt  which, 
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uuder  tlie  guidance  of  its  ludrr,  nag  plitllie 
loDgi  "iiJ  diDced  in  raiel  through  the  rouls, 
with  liicei  ■mrared  with  vine-leu,  ia  the  wor- 
ship of  DionjiDi,  "  th«  jollv  g«l,"  the  friend  of 
love  uid  wioe.  Thii  wai  the  wiid  tung  of  the 
nret  (ainytlu),  and  the  origin  of  Greek  comedj. 
Thill  the  choruawu  the  foundBtioD  of  the  two 
main  kindj  of  Greek  drams  (Ariatot.  Pocl.  ir, 
14).  But  aa  the  word  "chorui"in  cooneiion 
with  the  aocienl  Greeks  luoit  naturnllf  ang- 
gests  the  ehorua  io  the  developed  foTma  of  the 
drsma,  it  is  to  the  antiqnitiei  of  the  chorus  in 
this  sente  that  we  must  conHna  the  present 
article,  referring  the  reader  tat  information  on 
the  dithjrainh  to  the  special  article  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  u  to  the  manner  in  which  the  originnl 
chorus  dcTeloped  into  the  drama,  to  the  articles 
COHOEDiA  and  TmoOEDlA;  and  for  the  Tirioui 


It  ia  practically  to  the  chorus  of  the  Attic 
dranialisti  that  we  bare  (o  confine  our  remarks  ; 
aud  tbej  may  b«  conrenientlj  arranged  under 
the  fullawing  heads  : — 

1,     A'amber    of    CAoreatac,  —  The     circular 

fer  public  eihibition  in  the  citr,  consiateJ  of  50 
members  (Simonides,  147  (203),  ed.  Bergk). 
Theenrlr  tragic  choma  coosiitad  of  12,  and  ia 
snid  to  haTe  been  raised  by  Sophocles  lo  15 
(Suidas,  3a9«EA^i)-  It  baa  been  supposed  ac- 
cordingly that  the  dithjrambic  chorus  of  SO 
was  first  arranged  in  a  quadmugular  form,  which 
required  only  48,  and  aflerwariis  was  divided 
into  four  cfaomsci,  one  for  each  of  the  dramas  of 
a  tetralogy.  Pollui  (ir.  110)  declares  that  ap 
to  the  production  of  the  Eanunidei  the  tragic 
chorus  couaisted  of  50,  but  that  the  people  were 
so  frightened  at  so  many  horrible  tigurea  that 
IhereaHer  the  number  of  the  chorus  was  les- 
sened. But  this  ia  a  mere  story,  iorented  to 
accouat  for  the  change  of  numbers.  Again  it 
was  from  the  country  dithyramb,  not  frum  the 
city  dithyramb  aa  organised  by  Arion,  that  the 
drama  arose ;  this  latter  ia  to  be  regarded  as  the 
elder  sister  rather  than  as  the  parent  of  the 
Attic  drama',  and  in  the  country  dithyrsmbic 
chorus  we  hava  no  evidence  how  many  choreutae 
toot  part.  At  any  rat^  in  the  chorus  of  Attic 
tragedy  there  were  originally  12  and  afterwards 
15 ;  and  where  14  are  mentioned  («.  g.  in 
Tsetses,  Pnt.  ad  Licophr.  254,  Miiiler),  the 
coryphaeus  is  omitted.  Whether  the  same  cho- 
reutae took  part  in  all  four  plays  of  a  tetralogy 
or  not,  la  a  disputed  point,  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  sufficient  evidence  forthcoming  to 
decide  it  (see  A.  Hilller,  Dis  gricchiacAe  BUhnm- 
attarthiimer,  p.  333).  There  were  certainly  13 
choreulae  in  the  Fcrsae  and  SepUm  (A.  Muller, 
op.  cit.  202,  note  3),  and  most  probably  in  the 
Ajax  (Muff,  Die  clioriicJif  Technin  del  SipAoifcs, 
pp.  53,  79);  but  it  remains  an  undecided 
question  whether  there  were  only  12  in  the 
Agamemnini  and  Eamenidea,  as  is  the  view  of 
Weoklein(A-ew  JflArimcAer/BT  PhUotogic,  Suppl. 
liiL  p.  217),  who  hold]  that  Aeschylus  had  a 
chorus  of  12  in  all  his  plays,  or  15,  as  ia  attested 
by  the  Scholiasts  on  Lumeiu  589  and  on  ET<tiUt 
5S9,  and  is  maintained  by  R.  Amaldt(Bn-  CKor 
im  Agamenaioa,  6b  ff.). 

The  AifyrK  chorus  nppenrs  to  bxTe  consisted  of 
the  same  number  u  the  tragic  chorus.     The 
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Tery  scanty  eridence  on  the  matter  p 
(Tietzes,  /.  c. ;  R.  Arnoldt,  Die  dtorin 
da  Earipidtl,  30B  ff.). 

Hut  tne  chorus  of  frnndi/  con^ 
(Schol.  on  .dms,  297).  Only  half  a  tn 
was  given  to  the  comic  poet,  and 
choreutae  bad  to  appear  iu  the  thrt 
of  each  Agon  (0.  Muiler,  Eameitiilet, 

2,  Mustmenti  and  divaioia  of  the 
The  dramatic  chorus,  unlike  the  ( 
quaJrangulnr  (rrrfiTarar  ffxS/M,  Ts 
one  of  the  features  which  it  borrow! 
IMrians  (Atben.  r.  181  c).  As  Poll 
(iv.  108,  109),  the  entry  of  the  i 
called  TtlpsSor,  its  liual  departure 
iipotoi,  its  temporary  dnparture  ^ 
and  its  return  aft/^r  such  departure 
(Eiamplea  of  the  latter  due  to  chaa 
in  the  Eumeaidei,  307  ;  Ajas,  866 ;  t 
872.)  The  tragic  chorus  was  amn; 
of  3  and  irra^xoi  of  4  or  5  ;  the  Co 
in  iayk  of  4  and  (Tralxot  of  B.    T 

according  to  the  depth  (Poll.  iv.  1 
chorus  ususUy  entered  the  orchi 
oToixavi,  by  the  door  at  the  right  i 
tatora.  it  rarely  mode  its  entrance 
e.q.  on  the  stage,  as  in  the  EMiam 
IBS),  and  in  the  Lynitrata  by  half 
(Schol.  on  T.  321) ;  or  hovering  ovi 
the  P,oiiietheia  (128-283).  Other  e 
A.  Uiiller,  op.  cit.  pp.  1^5-127. 

The  arringemeut  af*n  chorus  ol 
entrance  may  be  represented  thus  :— 

SUge. 


*-  -e-  «>  -e-  ^    _^^, 

Spectslon. 

Tho  memhers  of  the  row  (rrelxB 
apecUtori,  vis.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  were 
urtpomitat  (a  term  retained  evei 
chorus  on  very  rare  occasions,  as  c< 
the  country,  entered  by  the  door  on 
TfwroaTitTu.  Here  were  the  best-! 
mu.it  skilled  ehoristeM  (Schol.  in 
535,  13  SJ7.),  the  middle  place 
Pliotiua,  I.  0.  Tpfroi  ipurrepoi;),  or 
chorus  of  13,  being  occupied  by  tl 
the  chorus,  Kopv^alas  ;  and  before 
him  were  tho  ntpia-raToi,  aubordinn 
divblons  cf  the  chorus.  The  leade 
nlio  the  arranger  of  the  chorns,  bol 

Xitpaxoti%  and  in  eai'ly  times  J 
X'f-rrit-  (That  nil  these  titles  w»i 
the  leader  is  shown  with  great  weal 
by  Sommerbrodt,  Scaenica,  pp.  12 
members  of  the  third  roiv  were  < 
ffrdTOi  or  SefiioToixoi  or  TptToirrdi 
161;  iv.  106);  and  those  of  the 
which  contained  the  most  inferioi 
uere  called  Xmiftar^iu,  as  formii 
alley  {Kaipa)  between  the  first  nod 
What  the  GirociJAirKU'  rou  xofMu  w 
t.  C.X  whether  the  whole  of  the 
(Muff,  op.  cU.  p.  5,  note  3)  or  only 
members  of  it,  viz.  7,  8,  9  (Sommerb: 
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p.  8),  remains  dUpated.  The  ipi\us  ("exposed**), 
or,  as  they  are  occasionally  oUled,  icpa(nrc8ira< 
(*•  fringe  men  **) — which  were  the  6ame(He8ych. 
5.  r.  4^<^()— were  the  two  extreme  Cvyd :  vix. 
1,6,  11,  and  5,  10,  15. 

The  entry  of  the  cfaorns  by  {vyii  was  very 
rare.  R.  Arnoldt  (Die  Chorpartleen  hei  AridO' 
phones,  pp.  35, 186)  considers  that  it  was  the 
case  in  the  AcJtamians  and  Ranae.  Subjoined 
is  a  rei^resentation  of  an  entry  icor^  ^iryd  of  a 
chorus  of  15. 

Stage. 

13  14  15 

10  11  I'i 

7  8  9 

4  6  6 

-0-  ^  -o- 

Speculors. 

Here  2  is  the  Kopwptuot:  1  and  3,  the 
npitrrarat :  1,  2,  3,  the  iLpurrfpoardrcu :  13, 
14, 15,  the  Sf^ioardraii  the  three  intervening 
(vyd,  the  Kavooirrdrai.  Rows  1  to  13  and  3  to 
15,  the  ^tAcir  or  icoounttBnai'  Either  row  2 
to  14,  or  Nos.  5,  8,  11,  formed  the  iwoK6\Tioy 
TOW  ;i^«pov. 

The  chorus  sometimes  did  not  enter  in  order 
at  all,  hut  severally  (jca^  Iva  or  <nrop^iiv) ;  cf. 
Poll.  ir.  109.  An  obvious  example  is  the 
Oedipus  CohnettSj  v.  117  foil.  (Muff,  op, 
at  212.) 

When  the  chorus  arrived  in  the  orchestra  and 
had  to  enter  into  a  dialogue  with  the  actors, 
thev  madtf  an  evolution,  so  that  the  hpitrrtpo- 
erircu  stood  facing  the  stage.  When  the  stage 
was  not  occupied  by  actors,  and  specially  in  the 
ptrabasis  (see  below),  the  chorus  turned  round, 
or  perhaps  made  a  regular  evolution  round 
(SehoL  on  P<iXf  733)  and  faced  the  audience 
(Proleg,  de  Cmnoedia  vii.  in  Schol,  in  Aristoph. 
p.  xrii^  ed.  Dnbner).  They  appear  to  have 
moooted  the  stage  occasionally,  as  in  the 
Oedipus  GokmeuMf  856  (Muff,  op,  cit,  291) ;  pro- 
bably in  the  Helena  (1627-1642),  the  Aves  (353- 
400),  &c.,  if  we  are  not  merely  to  suppose  that 
the  chorus  stood  sufficiently  close  to  the  actors 
to  be  able  to  touch  them.  The  chorus  some- 
times divided  into  two  iifux^pta,  each  denoted 
in  MSS.  by  HMIX.,  which  stood  opposite  one 
another  (xopo\  irrurrotxovPTts  iAX^Aoir,  Xen. 
Anab.  y.  4,  12).  This  was  very  frequent  in 
the  strophe  and  ontistrophe  of  the  parabasis.  In 
the  chorus  of  15  each  dirision  was  led  by  a 
vapaardriis,  while  the  Kopv^aios  superintended 
the  whole ;  in  the  chorus  of  12,  the  Kopwpouos 
led  one  division  and  the  Tapcurrdnis  the  other. 
Subjoined  "is  a  representation  of  a  chorus  of 
15  divided  in  two  in  the  most  usual  way  :~- 


thongh  no  doubt  many  of  the  other  possible 
orderly  arrangenocnts  were  often  employed. 
N'ot?rithstanding  the  statement  of  Pollux  (iv. 


107),  there  seems  to  have  been  a  difference  be- 
tween rffiix^put  and  ^ix^pta  or  kmix&pia.  The 
latter  is  that  permanent  division  of  aj^e  or  sex 
or  rank  which  is  found,  for  example,  in  the 
Lysistrata  and  the  At^,  where  the  chorus  con- 
sists of  a  male  and  female  group  (A.  Muller, 
op.  cit,  p.  219).  The  Scholiast  on  the  JSquites, 
589,  says  that  in  such  cases  the  more  dis- 
tinguished group,  e.g.  here  the  male  division, 
consisted  of  13,  and  the  less  distinguished  of 
11 ;  but  this  is  very  questionable.  There  is 
no  certain  example  of  such  hx^M  in  the  extant 
tragedies,  though  it  has  been  assumed  in  the 
Supplices  of  Aeschylus  and  Euripides  (R.  Arnoldt, 
Die  chorische  Technik  des  Euripides,  pp.  72  ff.). 
But  the  chorus  at  times  used  further  to  divide 
into  aroTxoi  and  C*nA  "'^^  ^^^^  i°^  individual 
choristers.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  latter 
is  in  the  Agamemnon  during  the  murder  scene ; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  in  this  and 
similar  cases  all  the  choristers  speak  each  his 
own  distich  together,  and  not  one  after  another 
(Mahaffy,  History  of  Greek  Literature,  i.  267). 
When  a  chorister  had  to  take  the  part  of  an 
actor,  such  was  called  wapaatcfiyioy,  says  Pollux 
(iv.  109),  who  however  omits  the  really  essential 
point  that,  as  the  name  indicates,  his  part  must 
be  spoken,  not  on  the  stage  but  from  the  side 
scenes  (wapaaKrivui).  A  wapcuric^wioy  was  an  ex- 
ample of  what  is  called  xapaxopiryrifut — that  is, 
anything  outside  what  the  choregus  was  strictly 
bound  to  supply,  but  it  is  especially  applied  to 
on  additional  chorus,  as,  for  example,  that  of 
the  O^pdwoPTts  in  the  Hippoiytus  (cf.  Sommer- 
brodt,  Scaenioa,  173-4). 

3.  The  songs  of  the  Chorus. — As  the  chorus 
entered  the  orchestra,  it,  or  as  some  say  the 
coryphaeus  alone,  usually  sang  the  irdpo9os,  a 
term  like  our  ^  march,"  applied  also  to  a  species 
of  music.  Aristotle  (Poet.  12)  detines  it  as 
Tpi&nj  \4^is  ZKri  roir  x^v.  It  was  very  fre- 
quently in  anapaests.  The  ardaifia  were  the 
regular  choral  odes  which  were  sung  after  the 
chorus  had  taken  up  its  position  on  the  Bvfi4\fi, 
and  had  duly  arranged  itself.  These  ordaifAa 
served  to  divide  the  play  into  acts.  They 
generally  consisted  of  one  or  more  arpoipal^  that 
portion  which  was  sung  as  the  chorus  moved 
iVom  left  to  right,  ii¥Turrpo<pal  as  it  moved  from 
right  to  left,  while  the  conclusion  of  the  ode 
was  sung  standing  and  called  iw<pB6s  (Schol.  on 
Eur.  Hec,  647).  This  of  course  can  only  refer 
to  the  ardattta  which  was  sung  by  the  whole 
chorus,  and  not  by  two  half-choruses.  That  the 
strophae  and  antistrophae  of  all  the  stasima  of 
Sophocles  were  sung  by  half-choruses,  while  the 
whole  chorus  sang  the  iir<pB6s,  is  the  view  of 
Muff  (op.  cit,  p.  24  et  passim)  and  Christ  (Metrik, 
652).  The  introduction  of  the  strophe,  an- 
tistrophe,  and  epode  into  the  original  mono- 
strophic  chorus  is  attributed  to  Stesichorus, 
though  it  must  be  remembered  that  Alcman  had 
a  chorus  of  fourteen  strophes,  of  which  the  last 
seven  were  in  a  different  metre  to  the  fii*st  seven 
(Grote,  ch.  29).  The  ^|((8ioi  v6tJMi  or  iiiKu  i^^ia 
(not  f^oSos,  which  is  the  term  for  the  whole  of 
the  last  act :  see  Aristot.  Poet,  12,  and  Muff,  p. 
45)  were  sung  by  the  chorus,  or  the  coryphaeus, 
as  the  chorus  moved  off  the  stage  to  the  left  of 
the  spectators :  like  the  wdpoJios,  it  was  usually 
in  anapaests.  A  dirge  between  the  chorus  and 
the  actors,  as  in  the  Choiphoroe  (306  ff.)  and  the 
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(Aiinot.  L  c).  Tb*  dialofdc  which  Iht  MSS. 
bf  the  hading  XOP.  Kem  ID  ialinute  vi*  held 
bMwMS  the  act^r  and  the  chonu  w>i  dtbcr 
•BiUiiKd  on  tb«  put  of  tbc  fanner  by  the 
coTTphieai,  ot,  u  Menu  Teiy  probable,  the 
choni  parti  in  mfuful  arc  to  be  auigned  to 
iDfliTiduai  chortiteri.  {Srt  the  foil  iIuiciisudb 
in  Maff,  op.cii.  pp.  41,  42.)  It  ii  geoerallj  uid 
that  the  dialogue  of  the  oorjrpbaeni  vith  the 
actor  wu  called  Mara^ryi,  while  the  nfonrrn- 
A*t4  wai  what  waa  dellTcred  bj  the  uidiridui] 
cbnitten  in  oppoiitioD  to  lUxn  or  toag  o(  the 
whole  cbonu  <iM  B.  Anold,  p.  3SS>.  Bat  it 
i>  more  comet  to  tttamr  that  the  «raA<r]>lr 
were  the  iambic  trimeten  which  were  declaiaud 
by  the  acton,  aod  the  rafOMoraJtaryii  tbe 
trochaic  rene*  which  thej  aang;  in  a  kind  ot 
recilatiT*  with  muiical  accomjanimeDt  (lea 
Huff;  op.  nf.  46 ;  Zieliniki,  Dit  Glialenuig  tier 
aitattiKiim  KomiHie,  313). 

The  pivahuu  ii  tb*  diatiDCtire  feature  of  the 
chomi  of  the  old  comedr.  In  it  the  chorni, 
making  an  erolntioa  and  facing  the  andience, 
addrcsied  them  with  remaiki  an  pcDonal 
matter*  or  on  topici  of  the  day  (cf.  Schol.  on 
Eq.  508;  Pax,  733>  It  eouirteJ  of  lereral 
parti,  all  of  which  can  be  teen  in  the  A'ca : — 
(I)  The  wfi^THW  (6TS-683),  a  ihort  lyrical 
pieca,  iiiDg  while  the  choroi  wai  miking  the 
erolation  to  face  the  aadience.  (!)  The  rafir 
Awif  proper  or  dtxiniurTai  (684-735),  the 
■ddrem  of  the  corjphaeoa  to  tbe  audience, 
generally  In  anauetlic  tetrameten  catalectic 
(in  the  A'uinn  In  flupolidean  metre).  The  con- 
cluding portion  of  thii  wai  called  tbe  iiaKp^f  or 
nlyot  (probably  722-735),  u  it  had  lo  b« 
recited  in  one  breath  (Uephaeat.  p.  135;  PolL 
IT.  112).  (3)  rrpD44or^(7i)6-751},a*liort 
lyrical  hymn.  (4)  Mfipii^  (753-76T),  trochaic 
tetramcteri  catalectic,  long  in  recitatire  to  a 
maiicil  Bccampaniment  by  the  coryphaeui.  It 
il  a  lort  of  addition  to  the  parabaii)  proper,  and 
if  an  addreii  to  the  people,  giving  odiice,  &c 
(5)  iLTtunpa^  or  hur,^  (768-782),  con*, 
upending  to  the  trrpv^.  (6)  irrrwlpptuia 
(784-799),  eorreiponding  to  the  Mppnfia.  In 
niany  USS.  of  Ariitophinei  the  mpo^  and 
irrurTpo^  are  siiigned  each  to  a  lemi-choma ; 
bnt  Uiiller  (op.  cit.  219,  note  3)  doei  cot  think 
much  weight  ii  to  be  attached  thereto.  Some- 
time! the  Mparate  parti  of  the  parabiiii  are 
in  diJTerent  portion!  of  the  play,  u  in  Ihg  Pax. 

4.  Tht  danceM  of  tlu  CAonu. — Ai  derived 
from  the  dithyramb,  of  eoorae  the  choroi 
danced.  The  term  ipxtirrpa,  and  the  old  name 
tpXVrai  given  to  poets,  prpTei  thii  further 
(AtheD.  i.  22).  Bat  it  mnit  be  remembered 
that  the  term  "dance"  if  to  be  regarded  us 
eijQivaUat  to  any  "rhythmical  movement," 
There  woro  three  kindi  of  dancei ;  a  ipecial  one 
for  each  of  the  different  kindi  of  dramn— the 
griive  and  itately  iftitiKtia  for  trngedy,  the 
frolioome  vlmrnt  for  the  Satyric  drama,  and 
the  licentioni  i(j|ijta{  far  romedv  (Lndan.  ife  5iiJf. 
26;  Uekker.Jneai:  p.  101,  16).  Ariatophanea 
(tea  KiAet,  540)  doci  not  appear  to  have  used 
the  KJpIof.  In  aome  cuei — n,  for  example,  in 
the  miaiiia — the  dance  wai  generally  quite  a 
lecoDdary  feature ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  tbe  choiusdanced  (i.e.  moved  rhythmically) 
while  linglog  tb*  vriatiia.    It  is  itated  in  so 


the  efaorw  ranains  itationary  (Si^hal 

/■Aon.  i-nX  bnt  what  ii  aug  after 
taken  ap  liieir  poaition  in  rank  aiH 
longer  settling  themwlrei (Hermann.  £ 
iivlr.  §665).  Thatthecontentiofnw 
point  to  the  accompaniment  of  dux 
(op.  al.  33,  34)  coniiden  rery  likelv. 
(lample  the  cclebialed  ehami  in  th 
C'jioncus,  6'jS  £  Sometime*  the  corypi 
while  the  chorm  danced.  Thoee  eoti 
eiita  which  were  not  regular  matchet 
accsmpanied  with  the  dance  ;  and  the: 
to  have  been  a  certain  an»nnt  of  r 
movement  in  the  Kamui  (A.  Mnlle 
p.  222).  The  daoet  took  a  mnch  mc 
nent  podtion,  and  a  more  lively  movi 
adopted,  in  tbe  iwafxiuTa,  and  in  tl 
tbn  are  diatinetly  contraited  with  th 
(ScfaoL  on  Soph.  TmcA.  216>  Other 
of  iViapx^/'ava  in  A/oz,  693 ;  Oed.  '. 
It  appears  that  the  coryphaeni  nied  t 
first  few  ftepi  of  the  dance  ( JhIOov  t 
ri  t5s  ipxVnu  Txin>aTa  wpvrot, 
vii.  72).  To  help  the  erolntions  and  . 
the  chorni  lines  (^yrf  J'*i0  were  drai 
thymele  to  guide  them  (Hesycb.  >.  e. 
joat  as  in  the  ballet  at  presenL 
PelopaDneaian  war  the  art  of  daman; 
Carcinna  had  introduced  a  kind  af  1 
ballet  which  coniiited  of  piionettes 
twirlingi  of  the  legs,  and  thii  style  t 
became  popular  (cf.  Aristoph.  Vetp.  ■ 
Curtiui,  HMory  of  Greace,  i».  104). 
■tepi  and  figure*  of  dancing,  refereni 
made  to  Chr.  Kirchboff,  Die  orcheti 
rythmie    der     Grieclieit,     and     to    tt 

SiUIATlO. 

5.  The  muikai  acaanpanimeni  of  Ihi 
Originally  tbe  Bccampauiment  nas  pi 
kind  of  stringed  instrument  called  ■ 
(Atben.  xiv.  636;  see  UatC,  op.  cit.  i 
wards  by  one  flute-player  (seldom  by 
one),  playing  on  a  double  flute  (A.  Mul 
p.  210,  note  2).  The  flute  wu  chw 
instrument,  lince  it  beat  harmonised 
human  voice  (Ariatot.  Prob.  lii.  43) 
in  splendid  garments  and  wearing  a  i 
ilate-ptayer  marched  before  the  chor 
entrances  and  their  eiita.  Daring  th 
once  be  remained  on  the  thymele  or  oi 
of  the  altar  (A.  MulUr,  p.  136,  note  1 
time*  there  wa*  also  the  accompani 
itringed  initmment  (Seit.  Emp.  751, 
both  the  flute-player  and  tbe  KiAipur 
in  the  great  pictore  of  the  Satyric  cl 
the  vau  of  fiavo,  given  by  Wieieler 
gebaude  w\d  Denkmaler  dei  Bvhntnvi 
vi.),  and  elaborately  discussed  by  hi 
Satgrtjnei ;  it  ia  also  reproduced  in  Ba 
DmkntShr,  fig.  422.  The  tuxOX^no  i 
have  been  a  symphony  by  the  flute-] 
voices  not  joining  in  (Heiych.  t.  e. ;  ci 
Kan.  1264).  When  Che  chorus  were 
dance,  the  flute-player  gave  the  signi 
vb  ivZSirtfioy)  by  pressing  with  hi 
instrument  cilled  Kpoiriia,  which 
sort  of  a  wooden  rattle  (KpifraAor) :  cl 
87 ;  Hesych.  >.  v.  KpoiwtCa.  The  flu 
panimcnt  of  the  irdcimt  waa  called  iru 
(Athen.  xiv.  G18  c). 
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6.  The  personnel  of  the  Chorus. — They  were 
always  men,, citizens,  of  ffee  birth  (Dem.  Mid. 
532,  §  56),  ^and  generally  young.  Only  at  the 
Lenaea  were  metics  allowed  to  serve  in  the 
choros  (Schol.  on  Plutus,  953).  Originally  the 
choreutae  served  voluntarily  (Anstot.  J*oet.  5), 
bnt  often  in  later  times  pressure  had  to  be  put 
on  them  by  the  choregos  or  chorolectes  to 
make  them  serve  (Antiphon.  de  Chor.  §  11). 
They  were  supported  by  the  choregus  during 
the  time  of  training  (Argum.  ad  Antiph.  de 
•Chor.^y  and  after  the  performance  he  gave  them 
a  sumptuous  meal  (cf.  Aristoph.  Ach,  1155). 
They  were  also  paid  by  the  choregus  (Xen. 
Eep.  Ath.  L  13),  but  we  do  not  know  the 
amount.  The  state  granted  the  choreutae  the 
privilege  of  exemption  from  military  service 
^Dem.  Mid.  519,  §  15).  As  there  was  danger  of 
a  fracas  often  taking  place  between  the  choruses 
of  rival  choregi,  special  ivifitKrirai  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  to  keep  order  amon;;  the 
choristers  (Suidas,  a.  v,  iwifA^XiircS)^  though 
Sommerbrodt  (^Scaenica,  note  3)  thinks  their 
innction  was  to  see  that  the  choristers  did  not 
£sll  into  coninsion  in  making  their  evolutions. 

As  to  the  characters  the  chorus  represented : 
-while  the  actors  were  mostly  heroes,  the  chorus 
represented  members  of  the  people,  and  these 
of  the  most  various  kinds, — old  and  young,  men 
and  women,  Greeks  and  foreigners,  even  Ocean 
nymphs  in  the  Prometheus^  and  inspired 
£iacchantes  in  the  Baochae.  The  chorus  of  the 
^tyric  drama  always  represented  Satyrs;  and 
in  comedy  we  have  all  kinds  of  fantastic  forms, 
snch  as  clouds,  frogs,  birds,  &c. 

7.  The  dress  of  the  Chorus. — ^They  regularly 
\rore  masks  [Pebsona],  in  order  to  appear  in 
gimilar  style  to  the  actors  (Theophr.  Char.  6 ; 
FolL  iv.  142).  The  garments  used  in  tragedv 
were  a  short  chiton  and  the  himation,  though 
generally  special  choruses  were  dressed  in 
character :  thus  the  Eumenides  wore  black  gar- 
ments and  black  felt  Arcadian  hats  (^'ApKoJUtKol 
wXXoi :  see  Suidas,  s.  v.  *eu6s) ;  and  the  Bacchae 
wore  Bacchic  costume.  They  also  appear  to 
have  worn  a  tight-fitting  garment  (jwitArtov) 
crer  a  certain  amount  of  padding  (xpoffrtpvl^tov, 
wpcycarrplHiov),  and  the  term  ffo^fiarioy  is  some- 
times applied  to  this  padding  (A.  Miiller,  op.  cit, 
p.  230>  Sophocles  {Vii.  ^h.  128,  30)  is  said 
to  hare  introduced  Kpriir7Z€s,  which  had  very 
thin  soles.  But  as  tney  are  said  to  have  been 
worn  by  actors  as  well  as  by  \he  chorus,  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  the  statement  is  very 
reliable,  as  we  know  that  the  actors  generally 
wore  cothurni.  Perhaps,  as  Wieseler  (op.  cit. 
xi.  5)  thinks,  the  subordinate  actors  used  to 
wear  them.  Further,  the  chorus  had  all  sorts 
of  accessories  where  necessary,  such  as  staves, 
drums,  torches,  thyrsi,  &c.,  which  they  used  to 
lay  aside  before  beginning  the  dance  (Schol.  on 
J>ax,  729). 

The  Satyrs'  dress  was  merely  an  apron  (itfpf- 
{!w/Mi)  of  goat-skin  round  the  loins,  to  which 
wai  attached  the  tail  and  the  phallus,  the  latter 
■made  of  red  leather ;  they  had  besides  often  a 
pott's  skin  round  their  shoulders.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  naked,  but  really  they  wore  a  flesh- 
colonred  tight-fitting  garment.  On  their  feet 
they  had  very  thin  shoes,  though  in  the  pictures 
they  appear  to  have  had  bare  feet  (cf.  Wieseler, 
4yx  dL  j'u  3).    On  the  vase-painting  of  Ruvo 


we  find  one  chorister  with  a  short  sleeveless 
tunic,  and  the  x^^yU  dvOii^,  which  is  mentioned 
as  a  peculiarly  Satyric  dress  (Poll.  iv.  118).    • 

We  have  no  clear  evidence  of  the  costume  of 
the  older  comedy.  It  ai)pear8  to  have  consisted 
of  the  (rvfidrtoK,  x^'^*^*'y  ^^^  IfidrioVf  the  latter 
being  laid  aside  before  dancing  (Thesm,  655). 
The  IfuiTia  of  the  chorus  in  the  Nubes  were  ela- 
borately adorned  (Schol.  on  Nub.  289).  Of 
course  the  chorus  wore  the  erect  phallus,  but 
this  ceased  to  be  worn  in  the  new  comedy  (A. 
Miiller,  p.  257).  On  their  feet  they  had  sandals 
((rayiaAlffKoi) :  cf.  Aristoph.  Ban.  404. 

8.  Qraduat  disappearance  of  the  Chorus. — The 
practice  of  introducing  into  tragedies  choral 
odes  which  had  no  special  relevancy  to  the  play, 
as, was  especially  done  by  Agathon,  was  a  sign 
of  the  growing  feeling  that  the  chorus  was  not 
an  essential  part  of  the  drama.  However,  we  find 
mention  of  a  tragic  chorus  in  the  Demosthenic 
age  (Mid.  533,  §  58),  and  of  a  Satyric  chorus 
in  the  time  of  Sositheus,  284  B.C.  (Anth.  Pal.  vii. 
707, 3).  But  from  Delphic  inscriptions  of  260  B.C. 
quoted  by  Wescher  and  Foucart  (Inscript.  de 
DelpheSj  Nos.  3-6X  in  which  no  choreutae  appear, 
these  scholars  have  supposed  that  the  chorus  of 
tragedy  had  disappeared  by  that  date.  The 
absence  of  the  choral  songs  and  of  the  chorus  as 
a  participator  in  the  action  is  the  external  mark 
which,  in  a  considerable  measure,  distinguishes 
the  middle  and  new  comedy  from  the  old.  The 
discontinuance  of  the  comic  choregia  is  attributed 
to  a  decree  of  Cinesias  (Schol.  on  Banae^  153). 
There  were  no  choregi  when  Aristophanes  pro- 
duced the  Aeolosicon  (389  B.C.),  and  the  Plutus 
(2nd  edition).  But  we  must  not  suppose  that 
the  discontinuance  of  the  chorus  was  sudden,  for 
the  chorus  sometimes  appears  even  in  the  middle 
and  new  comedy  (Boeckh,  Staatshaushaltung,  i.* 
545-6 ;  Meineke,  i.  441). 

The  literature  on  the  subject  of  the  chorus  is 
very  estensive.  The  most  important  works  are  : 
B.  Arnold,  art.  Chor  in  Baumeister's  Denkmaler 
des  klassischen  AltertUmSy  pp.  383-391 ;  Som- 
merbrodt, Scaenica  ;  Muff,  I)te  chorische  Technih 
des  Sophokles;  R.  Amoldt,  Die  chorische  Technik 
des  Euripides;  F.  Castets  in  Daremberg  and 
Saglio,  art.  Chorus  ;  A.  Miiller,  Die  griechischen 
BQhnenalterthiimer.  In  the  two  last  works  full 
reference  is  made  to  the  numerous  works  on  the 
subject. 

2.  Roman. — The  chorus  among  the  Romans 
belonged  especiallv  to  the  crepidatae,  i.e.  the 
tragedies  modelled  on  and  derived  from  the 
Greek  ones ;  but  it  also  appears  in  the  national 
tragedy  of  the  Romans,  the  praetextatae  (see  0. 
Ribbeck,  Die  rdmische  TragSdie  im  Zeitalter  der 
Bepublik,  607,  631  ff.).  Even  though  Diomedes 
(491,  29,  Keil)  declares  that  the  Roman  comedy 
had  no  chorus,  yet  this  is  only  true  generally, 
for  there  is  an  undoubted  chorus  of  fishermen  in 
the  Budens  of  Plnutus.  It  was  probably  the 
whole  company  of  actors  (catcn}a\  not  a  chorus, 
which  said  the  "  Plaudite "  with  which  come- 
dies end  (cf.  Cic.  Sest.  55,  118).  There  appear 
to  have  been  choruses  in  the  pantomimus  and  in 
the  pyrrhica  of  the  empire  (Friedlander,  Darstel- 
lungen,  ii.»  434,  443).  There  was  no  fixed 
number  of  choreutae  (Diomedes,  /.  c).  As  that 
part  of  the  theatre  which  was  the  Greek  orchestra 
was  given  up  to  the  spectators  at  Rome,  the 
chorus  had  to  occupy  the  stage  (Vitruv.  r.  6, 2). 
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The  RomiiD  chorui  toot  mnrc  part  ia  the  action 
ot  the  druoa  thuD  did  the  Greek  chorus  (0.  Jahn, 
iD  Jienaet,  ii.  227  :  cf.  Uor.  Art  Poet.  19.1). 
It  wu  led  by  ■  niagiiter  cAori,  who  had  hii 
place  in  the  middle  or  the  chorus,  aad 
called  metochonu  (Plin.  Epiat.  ii.  14,  6, 
maiical  accompKoiment  viuM  played  bj  . 
lulei  on  a  double  Hute  (Diom.  I.  c).  E 
the  acti  the  chorus  (probably  ia  tragedy)  and 
th<  tibicea  (ia  comedy)  uted'  to  sing  or  pla; 
(DoDStuB,  Arg.  ad  Aridriam)  ;  aad  Horace  (Ari 
Poet.  194)  especially  urge*  that  the  subject  ol 
thawngs  ihould  be  peitiiieiit  to  the  action  of  the 
drama.  The  chorus  was  composed  of  men  whc 
vere  prorvtiionali  (artificn),  and  who  were  fot 
the  ma>t  part  ilavcs  (Kibbeck,  op.  cil.  639, 657). 
As  the  chorui  of  the  Romans  sometimes  repre- 
sented women  ie.g,  in  Enaiui's  Medea;  cf.  Gc 
Fam.  vii.  6),  they'mutt  hare  worn  maslis.  They 
were  probably  dressed  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  dresses  appear  to  hare  been 
Tery  iplendld,  as  was  the  whole  prodaction  of 
ptays  St  the  end  of  the  republic  sad  daring 
imperial  times ;  e.g.  purple  clilsmydeii  were 
wanted  for  a  chorus  of  soldiers,  as  is  told  in  ■ 
uell-kuonn  story  (Her.  EpM.  i.  6,  40). 

Besides  B.  Arnold  (op.  city,  0.  Ribbect  ({^. 
cil.),  see  Gaston  Boissier  in  Dsremlwrg  and 
Sagtio.uu)  Frieilliinder  ia  Uomnuen-Marquardt, 
Ti  523  TL  C  P 1 

CUOUS  (xof  bi,  X'«i\  B  Greek  liquid  m^iire 
uoataiaiog  12  coruhu  or  5'7<j  English  pinU. 
It  was   equal    tt>  tae    Romnn   congiua   of 


I    to  hart 


...  .r  flagon  (fr 

hence  the  x'>i  "''  "  pJCeher  fi^^ut "  on  lae  seconu 
day  of  the  Anthesti^ria  [DlONtfSiA].  According 
to  Che  grammDriau  Crates  of  Mallns  {wrpl 
'Attik^i  SioA/iiTav,  ap.  Ath.  li.  495  a,  b),  Ihe 
Xovi  had  origiuAlly  a  similsr  form  to  the 
Psuathenaic  amphorae,  and  wu  ilso  called 
■tthiiai :  but  nfternards  tooL  the  shape  of  the 
oiroxifil  or  uhrq.  This  use  of  the  word  throws 
light  on  some  statements  n-hich  might  otherwise 
surprise  us.  At  an  ffafut  or  contributory  feast 
each  gnest  brought  his  prcristoni  in  a  kIoti), 
bis  wine  in  a  x"^'  (Aristoph.  Adtam,  108S); 
in  the  comic  poet  Eubulus  a  man  orders  a  ;i;oi'i 
of  miied  wiue  from  a  KaxTiKtity,  nod  a  aiivAiwi 
to  drink  it  oat  of  (Fragm.  80-82,  Ueiaeke);  on 
the  day  of  the  xiti  a  prize  was  glreo  to  the 
person  who  first  emptied  his  x"i'i  '■  and  Uilo  of 
CrotOQ  ia  said  to  hare  drunk  oET  three  x^**  "f 

e  draught.    In  these 


the 


:ribed,  b 


pitcher  that  is  to  be  thouglit  of.  The  distinulion 
drawn  by  Sujdns,  alone  uniong  the  grammsrisDS, 
between  a  xoS'  "f  f""  ""v^oi  ani  a  x"^'  of 
twelrc,  has  not  found  much  favour:  oa  the  forms 
of  the  word,  see  L.  and  S.  (Pollui,  i.  73 ; 
Wurm,  de  Pond,  tc,  pp.  127,  136,  141,  198 ; 
Huseey,  Aacieat  Wrw^s,  pp.  211-213;  HutCsch, 
Metrologie.  pp.  80,  82.  87.)  [P.  S.]  [W.  W.] 
CUBEOUS  DIKfi  (xpioiii  ibcn),  a  simple 
action  for  debt,  belongs  to  the  class  of  cases 
arising  upon  :in  alleged  breach  of  contract,  like 
the  actions  dpyirplsi/,  d^op/i^i,  wti^uXaittv,  or 
ffvrAllwv.  It  must  hare  been  the  usual  mode  of 
proceeding  open  lo  creditors  (Caillemer,  Qma 
£tiide,  p.  31)  ;  but  there  is  little  information  as 
to  the  precise  distinction  between  itand  kindred 
suits,    la  all  these  cues,  imoll  debts  under 
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ten  drachmas  were  recoverable  befiiri 
nerant  magistrates,  iwosTat  cara 
afterwards  called  the  Forty  (ol  tsttoi 
above  that  amount,  they  came  before  I 
of  the  thesmothetae.  If  the  cause 
classed  among  the  (/itairai  Kkw,  as,  fur 
when  the  debt  arose  upon  a  niercaati]! 
tion,  the  thesmothetae  would  still  havi 
thoDgh  one  of  the  parties 


other 


IS  the 


isot,  it 


IS  that 


if  the  polemarch.  (Meif 
p.  55.)  If  the  cause  were  treated  ( 
tli-rapuii,  as  above  mentioned,  the 
would  forfeit  n  siith  part  of  the  sum  i 
u]ion  failing  to  obtain  the  roles  of  on 
the  dicssts  (Suid.  ).  0.  iir>iP,\ta);  bu 
not  infurnied  whether  this  regulation  > 
cable,  under  similar  circumittHnces,  in  i 
cutions  for  debt.  We  have  examples  i 
Simi  in  a  speech  of  Lysias  against  J 
the  disciple  of  Socrates  (Lys.  Fivgi 
Teubner,  B.  ed.  Oion.) :  nod  in  Ih 
against  Timotheus,  includel  among  thi 
of  Demosthenes.  [J.  S,  M.]    I 

CHBONOLOQ'IA  (xponXoyU)  is 
ence  by  which  time  is  measured  aecordi 
if  the  St 


landB) 


n  the  m 


e  limited 


nology  I 


to  treat  of  chro 
a  part  of  history,  and  teaches  u 
historical  event  to  the  date  to  which  it 
The  redaction  of  any  given  date  in  ant 
the  corresponding  year,  coonth,  or  da; 
modern  computation  of  time,  ii  som 
matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  often  of 
impassibility  ;  for  nearly  all  the  nation 
quity  began  their  year  at  a  different  tl 
used  solar  and  others  lunnr  years,  aD 
again  a  cambinalion  of  the  two;  ni 
nioreorcr,  hnd  diBcrcnt  eras,  that  is, 
time  from  which  snhseqaent  and  preced 
nre  counted ;  and  in  addition  to  this  lli 
a  great  many  changes  and  fluctuatioi 
and  the  same  nation;  and  the  hlBtcrta 
works  have  coma  down  to  us  are  no 
very  precise  in  marking  the  time  to  n 
events  belong,  so  that  we  must  have 
to  all  manner  of  combinations,  or  an 


r  the 


refer  to 


1  which  the  Gr 
eateulated  their  years  and  mi 
the  article  Cilendariuu,  and 

in  which  those  nations  calcul 

italed  the  events  of  their  history.     Th 

reckoned  their  years  generally  accordini 

magistrates,  in  the  eiilv  times  accordin 

if  the  reign  of  (heir  kings,  nnd  at 

ing   to    their    annual    magistral 

I  the  year  was  called  by  the  nam 

of  the  nine  srchons,  who  from  this  drci 

was  cnlled  Spx°w  hAnfai  or  the  ar< 

exodlence  ;   and  at  Sjiarta  the  years  we 

r  one  cf  the  five  ephora,  who  for  th 

likewise  termed  tviniun.     (Tbuc; 

Xenoph.  Aaab.  ii.  3,  §  10{  Polyb.  ili.  i: 

"i.  11,  §  2.)     But  the  years  of  ihe  . 

chons  and  the  Spartan  ephors,  coindd 

le  civil  year  in  those  states,  did  not 

with  each  other,  for  the  ephors  enter 

their  tffiee  in  the  Attic  month  of  BoC 
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irhile  the  archons  originally  entered  upon  theirs 
in  the  beginning  of  Gamelion,  and  ever  since  the 
year  B.a  490,  at  the  beginning  of  Hecatombaeon. 
In  Argos   time   was  counted  according  to  the 
years  of  the  high  priestess  of  Hera,  who  held 
her  office  for  life  (iip*<rl$:  Thucyd.  ii.  2:  Suid. 
8.  V.  'HpccrlScs);    and   the   inhabitants  of  Elis 
probably   reckoned  according  to  the  Olympic 
games,  which  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year 
daring  the  first  full  moon  which  followed  after 
the  summer  solstice.     In  this  manner  every 
Greek  state  or  city  calculated  time  according  to 
its  own  peculiar  or  local  era,  and  there  was  no 
era  which  was  used  by  alt  the  Greeks  in  common 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.     Historians, 
therefore,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.,  frequently  made  use  of  the  average 
age  attained  by  men,  in  order  to  fix  the  time  in 
a  manner  intelligible  to  all  Greeks.     Herodotus 
(ii.  142)  calculates  that  three  generations  of  men 
are  equivalent  to  a  century  {taeculum  is  some- 
times so  nsed  in  Latin,  but  not  aetas),    Timaeus, 
who  flourished  about  B.a  260,  was  the  first 
historian  who  counted  the  years  by  Olympiads, 
each   of   which    contained    four   years.      The 
beginning  of  the  Olympiads  is  universally  fixed 
in  the  year  3938  of  the  Julian  period  (a  cycle 
suggested  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  which  commences 
B.a  4714),  or  in  B.C.  776.    If  we  want  to  reduce 
any  given  Olympiad  to  years  before  Christ,  e.g. 
01.  87,  we  take  the  nimiber  of  the  Olympiads 
actually  elapsed,— that  is,  86, — multiply  it  by 
4,  and  deduct  the  number  obtained  from  776,  so 
that  the  first  year  of  the  87th  01.  will  be  the 
same  as  the  year  432  B.a    If  the  number  of 
Olympiads  amounts  to  more  than  776  years, — 
that  is,  if  the  Olympiad  falls  after  the  birth  of 
Christ, — the  process  is  the  same  as  before ;  but 
firom  the  sum  obtained  by  multiplying  the  Olym- 
piads by  4,  we  must  deduct  the  number  77G, 
and  what  remains  is  the  number  of  the  years 
afler  Christ.       This  calculation  according  to 
Olympiads,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
ever  applied  to  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  but 
to  have  been  confined  to  literature,  and  more 
especially  to  history.    Some  writers  also  adopted 
the  Trojan  era,  the  fail  of  Troy  being  placed  by 
Eratosthenes  and  those  who  adopted  this  era,  in 
the  rear  B.C.  1184.    Afler  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  several  other  eras  were  introduced  in 
the  kingdoms  that  arose  out  of  his  empire.    The 
first  was  the  Philippic  era,  sometimes  also  called 
the  era  of  Alexander  or  the  era  of  Edessa ;  it 
began  on  the  12th  of  November  B.c.  324,  the 
date  of  the  accession  of  Philip  Arrhidaeus.    The 
second  was  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae,  beginning 
on  the  1st  of  October  D.C.  312,  the  date  of  the 
victory  of  Selencus  Nicator  at  Gaza,  and  of  his 
re-conquest  of  Babylonia.      This  era  was  used 
very  extensively  in  the  East.    The  Chaldaean 
era  differed  from  it  only  by  six  months,  begin- 
ning in  the  spring  of  B.a  311.     Lastly,  the  eras 
of  Antioch,  of  which  there  were  three,  but  the 
one  moat  commonly  used  began  in  November  B.a 
49.     In  Europe  none  was  so  generally  adopted, 
at  least  in  literature,  aa  the  era  of  the  Olym- 
piads ;  and  as  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated 
293  times,  we  have  293  Olympic  cycles,  that  is, 
1172  yeiUY,  776  of  which  fall  before  and  396 
alter  Christ.      But  when  the  Greeks  adopted 
Christianity,  they  probably  ceased  to  reckon  by 
Olympiads,  and  adopted  the  Julian  year.    The 


practice  of  dating  from  the  birth  of  Christ  was 
introduced  by  Dionysius  Exiguns  in  a.d.  532. 
(Corsini,  Fasti  Attici,  Florence,  1744-56,  4  vols. 
4to ;  Ideler,  Handbuch  der  mathem,  und  technisch. 
Chronol,  Berlin,  1825,  2  vols.  8vo ;  Clinton, 
Fatti  ffellmici,  Oxford,  1830-1834,  3  vols.  4to.) 
The  Romans  in  the  earliest  times  counted  their 
years  by  their  highest  magistrates,  and  from  the 
time  of  the  republic  according  to  their  consuls, 
whose  names  were  registered  in  the  Fasti.  This 
era,  which  may  be  termed  the  aera  oonsuiaris, 
however  did  not  begin  at  all  times  at  the  same 
point ;  for  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  republic 
the  consuls  entered  upon  their  office  on  the 
calendae  of  Sextilis,  at  the  time  of  the  decem- 
virate  on  the  ides  of  May,  afterwards  on  the  ides 
of  December,  and  at  a  still  later  time  on  the 
ides  of  March,  until  in  B.C.  153  the  consuls 
began  regularly  to  enter  upon  their  office  on  the 
Ist  of  January.  This  constant  shifting  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  causes  that  produced  the 
confusion  in  the  consular  era,  of  which  Livy  (ii. 
18,  21,  &C.)  complains.  Great  confusion  also 
arose  f^m  the  incompleteness  or  the  deliberate 
falsification  of  the  records,  and  the  interruption 
caused  by  interregna,  so  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  draw  up  satisfactory  Fasti  Consulares, 
(Cf.  C.  /.  L,  i.  403-551,  with  Mommsen's  im- 
portant commentary.)  Varro,  Cicero,  Tacitus, 
and  even  Gains,  date  events  by  the  number  of 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings.  The  earliest  use  of  a  fixed  point  from 
which  to  date  is  in  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
of  Concord  by  Cn.  Flavins,  **cciii.  annis  post 
Capitolinam  dedicatam  "  (Plin.  xxxiii.  §  19).  The 
consular  era  was  the  one  commonly  nsed  by  the 
Romans  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  date  of  an 
event  being  marked  by  the  names  of  the  consuls, 
in  whose  year  of  office  it  had  happened.  But 
along  with  this  era  there  existed  another,  which 
as  it  was  never  introduced  into  the  affitirs  of 
'  common  life,  and  was  used  only  by  the  historians, 
may  be  termed  the  historical  era.  We  have  no 
instance  of  the  use  of  this  era  at  Rome  before 
the  time  of  Augustus ;  but  in  the  case  of  other 
Italian  towns  a  similar  practice  was  employed 
much  earlier  (Plin.  iii.  §  114.)  It  reckoned  the 
years  fVom  the  foundation  of  the  city  (ab  urbe 
condita) ;  but  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  the 
city  was  a  question  of  uncertainty  among  the 
Romans  themselves,  although  all  agreed  in  the 
day  of  the  month,  ue,  April  21st,  the  Parilia 
(Dionys.  i.  88).  M.  Terentius  Varro  and  Atticus 
placed  it  in  the  third  year  of  the  6th  Olympiad, 
that  is,  B.C.  753.  (Plut.  Horn.  12 ;  Veil.  Pat.  i. 
8;  Censorin.  de  Die  Nat.  17.)  This  era  was 
adopted  by  Velleius  Paterculus,  Pliny,  Tacitus, 
A.  Gellius,  Dio  Cassius,  Eutropius,  and  others. 
Next  to  the  Varronian  era,  the  most  celebrated 
was  that  of  M.  Porcius  Cato,  who  placed  the 
foundation  of  Rome  in  the  first  year  of  the  7th 
Olympiad,  or  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  751.  (Dionys. 
i.  74;  Syncell.  Chronog.  p.  194  a.)  The  date 
fixed  upon  in  the  aera  Capitolina  (so  called  from 
the  Fasti  Capitolini),  by  Poly  bins  (Dionys.  /.  c. ; 
Cic.  de  Hep,  iL  10),  Diodorus,  and  Cornelius 
Nepos,  was  one  year  later;  Q.  Fabius  Pictor 
placed  the  foundation  in  the  first  year  of  the 
8th  Olympiad,  i.e.  747  B.C.  (Dionys.  /.  c),  and 
Cincius  Alimentus  even  placed  it  about  the 
fourth  year  of  the  12th  Olympiad,  i.e.  B.C.  729. 
Ennius,  on  the  other  hand,  placed  the  building 
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«r  Rome  nbout  700  jtan  btfmt  hit  ami  til 
th»t  is,  at  Ifdit  100  yiuin  ewlior  tlum  most  ol 
uriten  (Vbito,  da  Be  Rati.  iii.  1) ;  and  Timo 
w«Dt  lo  far  u  to  regard  the  foiiiidalinn  of  R< 
contemporaneoui  with  that  of  CarthagF,  placiag 
it  38  fears  before  the  liiit  Oltnnpisi).  Hut  no 
nliince  can  be  plaeed  oa  Viy  of  thtie  aUte- 

poiDt  to  Etart  from,  the  Varroaian  era  bai  been 
udoptfd  by  modern  writers.    [L.  S.J    [A.  S.  W.] 

CHKYSELEFHANTI'NA,  k.  wjalmala. 
Thii  tenn,  though  rwtins  on  no  belter  authority 
than  that  of  the  SobDliaiC  on  Aristophanes  (Eq. 
1169),  h  now  cnttomarily  atei  to  denote  those 
gold  and  irorj  statues  which  ivoie  the  highett 

'   '  -'JofGreekplasI' 


The 


of  thew 


™tlj  r 


have  been  origiuallj  a  deTelopment  of  the  early 
art  of  wood-earring.  The  5nt  artiste  nho  pro- 
dneed  chrjielephaatine  atatuee  were  papila  of 
Dipoenua  and  Scyllii,  the  Cretan  "  Daedalidi." 
Though  tie  hear  of  no  such  works  bj  these 
maaten  tbemielvei,  they  nied  iFory  in  coninnc- 
tion  with  ebony  (Pane.  ii.  22,  i);  by  gilding 
the  wood,  a  quite  common  proceediug,  the  ttau- 
•itioQ  would  be  made.  The  npproprintenesa 
of  the  two  materiala  would  then  suggest  the 
nitriction  of  the  Ivory  to  nude  parte,  of  gold  to 
drapery,  kc.,  a  core  of  wood  itill  qnderlying 
the  whole.  Such  probably  were  the  works  of 
Doryclidu,  Theokles.  Dontaa,  and  other  artist! 
of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  6th  century  B.C. 
W*  do  not  hear  of  many  chrytelephantiue 
wotki  of  importance  during  the  late  archaic 
or  traaritioual  period;  but  some  of  the  "Xoana" 
mentiooed  by  authors  may  belong  to  this  class, 
the  name  being  constantly  applied  even  to  later 
apacimena.  But  the  conatruction  of  colossal 
figure!,  Buch  as  the  Olympian  Zeua  and  Athene 
Partheno)  of  Pfaidins,  or  the  Argire  Hera  of 
Polycletus,  am  hare  bad  little  in  common  with 


CHYTRA 

Sneh  omameDta  (as  explained  under  En 
were  called  mbleinata  and  cmifoi  [cf. 
TCIia].  In  the  Origma  of  Isidore  ol 
(ii.  i,  §  8)  chryicndela  are  defined  si 
glided  vessels  (tuta  deaurata),  but  th' 
originally  hare  been  something  more  tl 
or  they  wouU  not  bare  acquired  thi 
name  of  "  gold-inlaid  "  {chryssndcta^ 
itra).  Therv  is  no  good  reaaon  for  s 
the  view  of  eome  commentators  on  Mar 
dirf/imdcta  were  vesaeli  inlaid  with 

jines.  [W g  W- 

CHRYBOA8TIDE8.  XArotiuspi 
CHBYS0U8  (vmwBJjV  [AUBOM.] 
CHTHOS'IA  (xWkw),  n  lestival  c. 
:  Hermiona  in  honour  of  Demeter,  a 
Chthonla  (Eurip. /fere.  fur.  608).  Ade 
"  '  '  by  Pauianiaa  (ii.  35,  §  4,  i 
enliotied  by  Aelian  (i/.  i 
The  Lacedaeiuoniana  adopted  the  wo 
Demetei  Chthonia  from  the  Hermionei 
had  settled 


1.  §5); 


:r  that 


ither  the  same  fe'stivol  a 
Hermione.nns,  or  one  similnr  to  it. 

CHYTRA  (xirpo,  xlnpas\  a  pot,  ( 
of  earthenware,  for  cooking.  The  chi 
an    indiipenuble    utensil,  even  in  the 
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alluai 
Aristophanes  (JcA.  I 
Ecd.  845,  1092;  lian.  Mo;  Vetp-H. 
Pac.  802).  Besides  being  placed  t 
lire,  in  order  to  boil  water  or  cook 
the  chytra  was  used  sometimes  to  ci 

of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily  (Xen.  Hell 
§  4;   Aristoph.  Zys.  297);  and   anot 


For 


>,of  e 


moit  elaborate  internal  framework  was  n 


sary; 


™pt, 


made  to  restore  t 


conjecture  these  figures  and  the  proceesea 
which  they  were  constructed,  as  by  M.  Quatre- 
mire  de  Quincy  in  Ze  Jupiter  Oli/nipKn.  In 
the  latter  portion  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  the 
pnpila  of  Fheidias  found  many  states  able  and 
willing  to  grant  the  enormous  eipenditure 
necesaary  for  the  erection  of  a  chryselephantine 
Coloual  figure;  but  in  later  times  opportunities 
for  aach  enterprises  could  but  rarely  occur. 
Kings,  howerer,  came  to  arrogate  to  themselyes 
a  distinction  formerly  appropriated  to  the  gods  ; 
thus  the  partmit-itatuca  by  Leochares  in  the 
Philippeum  at  Olyrojiia  were  of  gold  and  ivorv. 
So  late  as  the  lime  of  Herodes  Atticus  thrie 
materials  seem  to  have  been  still  in  request  for 
the  moat  magnificent  statues.  [E.  A.  G.l 

CHRYSl::N'DETAweremetaIdiihes(JanivO 
used  by  the  Itomans  for  serving  up  food  at  table. 
Martial  mentions  tbem  several  times  (ii.  ^3; 
ii.  53;  vi.  94;  li.  30;  liv.  97)  as  in  use  by 
the  wealthy,  and  specially  notices  mullet  as 
being  aervcJ  upon  them.  The  derivation  of 
the  word,  and  the  epithet  ^ava  applied  to  them 
by  Uartial  (ii.  43,  fiaea  tenant  chn/aeadeta  mull,-), 
render  it  probable  that  these  dishes  were  mode 
of  iilrcr,  and  were  adorned  (probably  on  the 
rim)  with  ornamenU  in  relief,  wrought  in  gold 
and  attached  by  meani  of  soldering  or  riveting.  | 


Oiytra  realini 


'^«: 


,  (Vaa. 


remarkable  use  of  these  vesaels  of  earl 
among  the  Greeks  was  to  put  infanU  i 
to  be  eiposed  (Aristoph.  Jlixn.  1188) 
the  eiposure  of  children  was  called  iy 
(Hesych.  i.  c),  and  the  miserable  woi 


CHYTBOPUS 

pnrtiMd  it  tyxiTpiaTpiai  (Suidu,  i.  v.).  Th« 
chutnpia  (xiTpiriHit)  wo*  tha  itniul  on  which 
tht  tAytra  w«  often  placed  to  be  heated 
<Ha.  Op.  et  D.,  T4S)^  u  Men  in  the  punting 
en  a  tih  in  the  Britiih  UaMam  (we  woodcnt) 
npresenting  Uedea  boiliae  an  old  rem,  nith  n 
Tien  to  persuade  the  daugbten  of  Peliu  to  put 
him  to  death  (Orid,  Met.  rii.  318-321 ;  Hfgin. 
Fit.  34).  The  pot  hu  n  round  bottom,  sod  ii 
iDpinrted  hj  *  tripod,  under  which  is  a  fire. 
The  Tun,  restored  to  youth,  is  iu  the  act  at 
leaping  oat  of  the  pot.  It  was  Himetiniea  oiled 
Ajfw*  (Poll .  I.  24,  99).  [W.  M.  L.] 

CHYTBOPUS.  [CHTTKi.1 
CIBCXBIUM  (ki^i^uv)  prapcrlj  ia  the  shell 
of  the  Eg7ptiAn  bean  plant  (poiocana),  the  bean 
itself  being  called  aua^uc.  These  shells,  and 
indeed  the  learei  too  (Pliu.  H.  N.  xiL  %  87), 
were  made  into  dtinkiag  caps  (Nic.  ap.  Ath. 
73  a),  and  were  no  doabt  of  the  same  ahape  as 
the  original  shell,  broad  at  the  top  and  becoming 
narrow  towards  the  bottom  (Didjm.  ap,  Ath. 
iL  477  e).  From  their  shape  they  appear  Tery 
similar  to  that  kind  of  cup  called  itoaKi^mv,  if 
we  may  adopt  the  acuta  emeadatioD  of  [Jssing 
{p»  ■aomii^aa  wiaoruia  Qratcorum,  p.  133)  in 
Didymni  </.  c).  They  were  smooth  and  large 
<HoT.  Od.  ii.  7,  22),  and  often  were  wroaght  in 
■  cwKly  manner  (Ath.  v.  ill  t).  No  certain 
■pedtneD  of  one  can  be  given.  Var  the  meaning 
of  ciborijun  in  ecclesiastical  Latin,  see  Diet,  of 
CSrist.  Aniiq.,  art.  ALTiE.  [L.  C.  P.] 

CID-ABIB.  [TiABi.] 
CUJCTUH  (.Hfp'i),  a  hoir-clotb.  The 
material  of  which  the  Qreeks  and  Romans 
alnunt  uciTeraalty  made  this  kind  of  cloth,  was 
the  hair  of  goats.  The  Asiatics  mode  it  of 
camelVhair.  Goats  were  bred  for  this  purpose 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  with  the  longest 
hair,  in  Cilicia ;  and  from  this  country  the 
Latin  name  of  such  cloth  was  derived.  Lyeia, 
Phijgia,  Spain,  and  Libya  also  produced  the 
same  article.  The  doth  obtained  by  spinning 
ODd  weaving  goat's-hair  was  nearly  black,  and 
waa  osed  for  the  coarse  habits  which  tailors  and 
fuhermen  wore,  as  it  was  the  least  subject  to  be 
destroyed  by  being  wet;  also  for  hoise-cloths, 
tents,  sacki,  and  bap  to  hold  workmen's  tools 
ifabrSia  taia),  and  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
military  engines  oDd  the  walls  and  towns  of 
besieged  citjes,  so  as  to  deaden  the  force  of  the 
ram,  and  to  preserve  the  woodwork  from  being 
set  on  fire.  (Aristot  if.  A.  viii.  28;  Aelian, 
ivL  30;  Vart.  K.  S.  ii.  11 ;  Verg.  fleorg.  iii. 
312 ;  Liv.  iiiviii.  7, 10  ;  Plin.  ff.  if.  viii.  §  203 ; 
Avien.  Ora  Mar.  218-221 ;  Veget.  Art  Vtt.  i. 
*2 ;  as  adj.,  vela.  Dig.  33,  7, 12,  S  17 ;  udona, 
Man.  liv.  HO,)  [J.  Y.]    [W.  S.] 

CIL'LIBA  (■<UJ3«t,   cillibanimm).      1.    In 
Oreece,  a  trestle  or  stand  for  anything,  especially 
for  a  shield   (Aristoph.  Ach.   1122  et  Scbol. ; 
Hesycb.  ).  v.).     2.  In  Rome,  a  dining  table,  at 
first  square  (Vairo,  X.  Z.  v.  118),  then  round. 
(Festas,"eillibaexnensaerotundae.")  [W.  M.  I.] 
CINCTUS  GABrNUS.    [Tooa.] 
CINEBA'BIUS.    [CALAiiimtini.1 
dN-EBES.    [Ft^UBj 
dN'GDLUU  (.{dyti,  Q^rutr,  (wrrV  ouicfuro, 
lowi).    Passing  over  the  oestut  [Cestdb]  and 
Orophiwa  oi  faacia  ptctoralU,  also  called  &rali(p> 
fdt  or  anitaStviiij  [STROPHitm],  which  was  a 
band  worn  by  women  Inside  the  tunic  to  support 
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the  breast,  and  recolUcting  that  rturta  and 
liirpa  [MrraA]  are  generic  terms  fur  ribbons  or 
bands  worn  round  the  body,  whether  over  oi 
under  the  tunic  or  round  the  head  (in  Lstin, 
taenia  is  apparently  used  only  for  the  latter), 
we  find  the  following  meanings  assigned  to 
dngalma  and  the  Oreek  and  Lbtin  wdti^  given 

1.  A  girdle  worn  by  women  over  the  tonic, 
just  under  the  breast  (Verg.  Atn.  i.  492). 

2.  A  girdle  worn  both  by  men  (Petr.  31,  2) 
and  women  (Varr.  L.  L.  T.  114)  just  above  the 
hips,  also  called  lona  (Or.  Foal.  ii.  320;  Mart. 
liv.  151).  The  distiaclion  said  by  Hoeris  (JH. 
p.  124)  to  Bubiist  between  (Aim  and  Cimor^ 
that  the  former  ia  used  only  of  men^s  girdles, 
tbo  latter  of  women's — is  disproved  by  Aeich. 
Sappl.  457  ;  Plat,  Ale.  i.  123  B ;  Herod,  i.  51 ; 
Eur.  Sec.  762.  The  tunic  was  generally  tncked 
up  and  made  to  hong  iu  a  fold  (a^Aroi)  over 
the  girdle  (li-afiiiinmfliu,  cviAwniireiu,  suocih- 
gere).  This  was  especially  done  when  any 
rapid  motion  was  required  ;  hence  fdrrwrftu, 
"  to  gild  up  one's  loins  "  for  battle  {U.  li.  IS) 
or  for  labour  (Hes.  Op.  843),  and  compare 
(6f»»oi  irhp,  used  for  a  fairly  quick  walker 
(Thnc.  ii.  97),  as  is  also  allt  praednetus  by 
Horace  (Sat.  I.  6,  S).  Similarly  tvccmctut 
(Juv.  iv.  24)  and  praeciiKtat  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8, 
70)  are  used  of  "trim"  attendants  at  table. 
Conversely,  when  one  was  ia  deshabille  at  borne, 
be  was  dudnclas  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  1,  73),  a  term 
also  applied  to  any  "  loose "  character  (Hor. 
Epod.  1,  34 ;  cf.  Snet.  Oira,  45).  The  long 
tunic*  of  the  ionion  women  (Miiller,  Arch.  339, 
§  7)  hung  in  deep  folds  over  the  girdle ;  henc* 
they  and  other  women  were  call^  SaBiKoturiii 
or  0aSiC~n>  by  Homer  (//.  iviiL  339  ;  ix.  594). 
These  girdles  were  often  simple  cords,  and  th« 
ends  lud  tassels  affiled;  but  often,  toi^  tbey 
wereverysplendid.    An 

elegant  golden  girdle 
found  in  Ithaca  bos  as 
clasp  a  knot  of  metal 
ornamented  with  gar- 
nets ;  from  each  side 
are  suspended  Silenus' 
heads  holding  each  three 
strings,  from  vrhieh 
hang  pomegrapates  (see 
fig.U7SinSBglio'si>iU. 
da  Aaiiq.  i.  p.  1174). 
Often,  too.  these  girdles 
had  kinds  of  braces 
which  crossed  on  the 
breast  and  stretched 
over  the  shoulders,  as 
in  the  anneied  wood- 
cut representing  Creon, 
taken  tySagho  from  an  ct^,„„. 

■ncient  vase.  ,[■        „  uKieni  vase.) 

3-  The  bride's  girdle  ^ 
((lirTi  wafietyln,  Horn.  Od.  xi.  245).  Among  the 
Romans  it  was  knotted  in  what  woi  called  the 
knot  uf  Hercules  (an  amulet  against  faxim^ia, 
Marquaidt,  FriratUben,  43,  note  3  ;  also  against 
wounds,  Plin.  H.  N.  iiviii.  §  63),  This  girdle 
was  made  of  sheep's  wool,  and  was  loosed  by  the 
bridegroom  on  the  marriage  bed  (Festui,  >.  v. 
Ci'n^uJo).  It  waa  also  called  ntcu^ufum  (Non. 
47,  27). 

4.  A   soldier's   belt   ((wmV).      The   tern 


thisM 


1  alvajt  feminine  ([aid.  Orig.  i 
is  Djied  for  fcini  in 


7.  Cityu/i .  ,     . 

lone  of  the  earth  (Cic  Rtp.  Tt.  £0,  U). 
this  tense  it  ii  mucnline.  [L  C  P.] 

.  CIN'IFLO.    [CiLiJireiKUM.] 

CiPPUS.  1.  OrigiDBllr  the  tmnli  of  n  tree 
with  its  bmnches  lopped  oSi  left  sttmdiag  in  tlie 
gntnnd  as  a  ttump  or  lunk  in  it :  in  a  wooden 
toitificBtiou  deicribed  bj  Coeur  (£.  O.  Tii.  Ti) 
'     '       e  further  abaqwDed  to  ■  point  and 


These  tiro  uiei  of  the  cippar,  as  a  bDnndary  nnil 
tombatone,  were  often  combined  ;  it  was  u>iiil 
>  insciibe  on  it   the   extent  of  the  hnrpng 


2.  Fro 
af   ston 


>  the  « 


cippi  wi 


rity  of  form,  a  Iot  colama 
I  roand,    more   often   rect- 


■r«  mentioned  in  Ihe  grfmMic  writers  (Hygin.  tfc 
Gmer.OmtrDv.  p.  127,  Laehmann  ;  Sit  Haccde 
CundL.  Agr.  p.  138  S.;  Lib.  Colmiar.  i.  pp.  211, 
Sli,  221,  222;  cf.  AOBmENBOBES,  p.  836). 
The  rooit  freqaent  oie  of  the  cippus,  howe' 


cippi  a 


aepulc] 


e  ipeeimens  are  in  the  Townlej'  collection  i 
>  British  Unseum,  one  of  whicli  is  gireu  i 
•   tint  of  the  following  woodcuts.    The  ii 


Ctppvm.    (BritLdiUi 

norj  of  Vir 


wife  of  L  Virini  Helins,  who  died  at  the  a^e  of 
eighteen  jears,  one  month,  and  twenty -fonr  days. 
Our  second  eiimple  is  from  a  cippaa  preserved 
in  the  Vatican  Museum.  As  featarea  common 
to  the  two,  and  therefore  probably  characteriatic 
«f  these  monaments  in  general,  we  may  notice 
th«  feitoom  of  fruit  and  flowen  suspended  from 
mills'  beads  at  the  cornera,  and  the  sphinxes 
below;  between  the  latter  we  see  in  Ihe  one 
iiutance  the  head  of  Pan,  in  the  other  a  Nereid 
riding  npon  a  sea-monster.  The  letters  n.  H.  in 
the  first  cut  are  eipluned  by  the  l»B 


vhic 
On  i 


mptioi 


n  the  I 


CIppue.    (1u  tlie  Vition.) 

gronnd  both  along  the  road  (in  frontt)  and  in 
depth  (in  ojnun),  and  likewise  the  worda  hoc 
moMinuntum  hereda  non  acquiiar;  in  order  that 
it  might  not  paai  over  to  the  heredea  snd  be  sold 
by  them  at  any  time.  (Hot,  Sat.  i.  8,  12,  13 ; 
Orelli,  laser.  Nob.  W79,  Sic.)  [W.  S.j  [W,  W.] 

CIKCENSES  LUDL  [CiRcirs.T 
CIB'CIHUB  (iioBi/nt' :  Jcafuclrai,  Seit. 
Emp.  if.  I.  54;  Anth.  P.  vi.  2tfj>,  a  compass. 
The  compflaa  oaed  by  statuaries,  architects, 
mnaons,  and  carpenters,  is  often  represented  on 
the  tombs  of  such  nrtilicers,  together  with  the 
other  instruments  of  their  profession  or  trade. 
The  annexed  woodcut  la  copied  frnm  a  tomb 
fonnd  at  Bome.  (Gruter,  Corp.  Inscripi.  t.  i. 
part  U.  p,  eM.)  If 
oihibits  two  kinds  o 


kind  used  for 
drawing  circles  and 
measDTing  distances, 
and  one  with  curv&l 
legs,  probably  intended 
to  measure  the  thick- 
neas  of  columns,  cyliii- 


acribedbytheScholl 
on  Ariatophnnea  (_N< 
178),  who  com 


being  attributed  to  '  Fenlii,  the 
Dnodnlus,  who  throagh  envy  thre 
the  precipice  of  the  Athenian  acropolis  (Or. 
Met.  riii.  241),  or  to  Daedalus  himself  (Uiod. 
Sic.  ir.  76),  but  it  must  be  obsen-ed  that  circles 
in  early  works  of  ort  nre  obviouilj  traced 
withont   ill  aid.    It  is  doubtful  uhether  the 
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nitpoiu 


Palatine 

he  Sabine 
erg,  Ain. 

!m.  ii.  4, 
luialUi 

:")  «  onJ 
le  of  the 

el  bottam 
rci>  made 


ned  under 
failare  ot 

ftntoiiinag 
.  col.  344.) 

improrc- 
•D  people. 

10);  and 

Uny  (ff.  ff. 


or  imperiil  box,  and  placed  In  tha  centi 

X'ro  the  tgrptiiD  obelick  which  dow  > 
1  Pluu  del  Popoto  (Suet.  Aiy.  43- 
JT.  A".  giiTl.  !t  7lA  In  i.D.  38  mot 
dMtroye3  the  upper  lien  of  KRti 
Aveatine  aide,  and  a  great  part  of  the  ci 
then  reatored  and  enlarged  hy  Claudi 
rebuilt  ID  white  marble  the  carcfrei 
were  then  of  tufa,  and  replaced  the  olc 
mctae  by  new  ooei  of  gilt  bronze  (Ti 
tL45;  Suet.  Cilauif.  21)^  After  this  le 
the  circui  contained  aests,  parClj  of  mi 
partly  of  wood,  for  ^50,0U0  ipectatoi 
ing  that  it  had  been  mnch  enlarged  i 
rebuilding  of  Julini  (Plin.  H.  JV.  iiiTi 
In  the  reign  of  Domitian  the  marble  M 
carried  itill  higher,  and  thenceforth  th 
of  Grewaimuehdiminiahed:  though  wo 

appear  to  hav^  eiitted  at  the  top  of  t 
foTnianj  jean  later.  Great  nd<IitioDsl> 
.    theCirc      '"  '  " 


corded  on  the 


the  bniJdi 
have  been  among  the  mottmafpiiRcent  it 
o(  the  Koman  world.  The  whole  ctitta 
tiera  of>eats,thecarc«-s(,  the  emperor'i 
and  the  central  ipina  were  then  of  ] 
white  marble,  decorated  with  gold  and 
Btuddcd  with  jewel- like  glasa  mouicaani 
with  longliQeaofcoluoinimadeofrichlj' 
Oriental  marbles,  and  rowi  of  large  ii 
marble  and  gilt  bronze,  together  wil 
metal  ECreeni  and  richly  aculptured  th: 
olliciBl.ofrauk(Plin.  i>iiiK.7.  51).  Stil 
accommodation  waa  added  by  Constant 
Cunatantiui  act  on  the  ipina  a  lecond 
which  his  fiither  had  tran9]>orte(l  froi 
polls.     (Aur.  Vic  Can.  40  j  i 


1.)     Thii    I 


the   ; 


Lateran.  After  thla  final  enlargement  t 
held,  according  to  the  Solilia,  the  a1 
credible  number  of  3S5,000  people.  ' 
MS.  of  the  Kotitia  girea  4So,000  as  th< 
of  ponibla  spectators  in  the  circus : 
bably  includes  the  crowds  of  people  on 
circus  on  the  upper  elopes  of  the  two  h 
would  hare  a  distinct  though  distant 
the  whole  arena.  It  is  iDipossible  lo 
with  absolute  occnracy  what  the  lii' 
Circus  Msiimus  was  when  complete ;  i 
howerer,  hare  been  less  than  2u00  feet 
more  than  600  feet  wide,  measuring 
tven  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caeaar 
three  stadia  (about  18G0  Engliah  feet)  ii 
by  one  (620  feet)  in  width,  and  hslfast 
the  depth  of  its  eaeta  (PJin.  if.  N.  hit 
cf.  Jnv.  Ii.  192-301). 

Existing  renuntu  of  the  Circw  Mai 
In  spite  of  its  enormous  site  very  lil 
remains  of  the  great  dreiis,  bnt  the  eic 
of  recent  years  have  brought  to  light  si 
interesting  ponioni  of  the  sabstrucln 
these,  with  the  help  of  some  drawings 
the  19th  century,  when  a  considerable 
of  the  dtcus  was  still  rery  complete,  e 
to  form  s  fairly  accurate  notion  of  its  \ 
general  construction.  Additional  help 
by  the  well-prwerred  remains  of  the  ( 
Mnieutlns.  (See  below,  p.  436.)  Thon 
different  in  ground-plan,  yet  in  the  srrai 
of  the  aeata  and  in  its  eitamat  fa^  th 


cmcuB 

Maximns  once  very  closely  resembled  the^Q  hj, 
team.     Step-like  seats  (gradus)  of  white  i  m^y^ 
rose  in  tiers  one  above  another  along  the,pi|>A 
length  of  the  cavea^  which  formed  two-j^jiy 
parallel   lines  meeting  in  a  semicircle  a^  by 
end — that  near  the  Porta  Capena — and  c^^q^ 
at  the  other  end  (in  the  Fomm  Boarium^g, 
the  carcercs  or  starting  chambers  sarmountC'  ji 
the  magistrates'  pulvinar.    These  rows  of  si»\^ 
were  divided  into  blocks  (cunef)  by  passages 
gangways  {praecinctionesyf  and  each  block  ha^ 
its     own    slaircases    and    means    of  exit   and  ^hjc)) 
entrance  (vomitorid)  quite  independently  of  the 
other  cuneL    These  marble  seats  were  supported 
on  raking  ranlts  made  of  concrete,  resting  on 
piers  formed  of  large  blocks  of  tufa  or  peperino. 
The     undersides    of   the    vaults    were    richly 
decorated  with  delicate  stucpo  reliefs,  painted 
and  gilt ;  and  the  stonework  of  the  piers  was 
covered  with  fine  hard  stucco  made  of  powdered 
marble,  and  ornamented  with  painting.    From 
the  interior  of  the  circus  nothing  but  marble 
or  gilt  bronze  was  visible ;  the  stone  and  stucco 
being  only  used  for  the  structures  under  the 
seats.      Externally  the  facade  at  the   ends  of 
the   circus  consisted  of   two  tiers  of   marble 
arches  with  engaged  columns  between  them  and 
a  third  story  unpierced  by  arches:    each  tier 
having  its  own  entablature — a  design  similar 
to  that  of  the  Colosseum,  except  that  the  latter 
has  three  orders  of  open  arches.    The  circus 
was  far  more  magnificent  in  appearance,  as  the 
Colo^ienm    arcades    are  of  travertine    stone, 
While  the  whole  fa^de  of  the  circus  was  of 
marble.    Part  of  this  exterior  facade  is  fortu- 
nately shown  in  the  great  oil  painting  in  the 
Maseum  at  Mantua,  representing  a  birdVeye 
view  of  Rome  as  it  was  in  the  15th  century ;  it 
is    published  in   facsimile   by  De  Rossi  in   his 
valuable  work    Piante  di    Roma   anteriori  al 
XV [^.   SecolOf  Rome,   1879.      An  interesting 
etching    of  the   16th   century  shows  a  large 
portion  (now  destroyed)  of  the  concrete  vaults 
which  supported  the  long  line  of  the  cavea  seats. 
(See  Du  Ferae,  Vestigj  di  Soma,  Rome,  1575.) 
Excavations   made  a  few  years  ago  under  the 
church  of  S.  Anost&sia,  at  the  foot  of  the  S.W. 
slopes  of   the   Palatine,  have  exposed  a.  long 
series  of  chambers,  which  formed  part  of  the 
immense    substructures   of    the    circus.     The 
chambers  were  used  for  lupanaria  (Juv.  iii.  65), 
for  refreshment  stalls  (Dionys.  vii.  72),  and 
other  purposes.    These  open  on  to  a  road,  paved 
with  siiex  blocks,  which  appears  to  have  mn 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  along  the  whole  N.E. 
side  of  the  circus,  and  led  firom  the   Forum 
Boarium    to    the    Porta   Capena.      This   sub- 
structure appears  to  be  of  the  1st  century  B.C., 
and  probably  is  part  of  the  work  carried  out  by 
Julius  Caesar. 

Other  buildings-  of  early  date,  some  even  of 
republican  times,  fi&ce  on  to  the  other  side  of 
this  road,  and  show  that  an  extensive  group  of 
structures  once  covered  the  slopes  between  the 
circus  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Palatine,  form- 
ing as  it  were  a  continuation  of  the  circus  up 
the  sides  of  the  hilL  (See  Middleton,  Ancient 
Jtome  m  18S5,  p.  287,  and  fig.  10  at  p.  83.) 

As  the  seats  of  the  cavca  to  a  great  extent 
follow  the  natural  slopes  of  the  ground,  it  is 
evident  that  the  facade  with  its  triple  tier  of 
orders  could  not  have  run  all  along  the  length 
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white  chalk   or   lime  (cUba  lined),  and   heni>e 

sometimes  called  creta  (Senec.  Ep,  108)  or  cafx 

(Cic.  de  Am.  27)  (K).     A  similar  white  line  for 

the  finish  was  drawn  across  the  arena  opposite 

the  judges*  box  {trUmnai  judicum^  D),  at  a  u>int 

unequally  distant  from  the  two  metae.     Thus 

Cicero  {Senec.  23)  uses  the  metaphor    "quasi 

decurso  spatio  ad  carceres  a  calce  revocari,"  and 

Horace  {Ep.  i.  16,  79)  speaks  of  *'  mors  ultima 

linea  rerum  "  (see  also  Cassiod.  Var.  Ep.  iii.  51). 

The  starting  lint  was  drawn  opposite  the  tnetae 

were    nearest  to  the    carceres.     It    U 

ifficult  to  understand  how  the  white  line  for 

he  finish  could  remain  unobliterated   by  the 

Vsh  and  trampling  of  the  horses  and  chariots 

Hheir  seven  laps.    There  is  however  no  reason 

^Xhink  that  a  chalked  rope  was  used,  as  has 

^^uggested. 
sma^se  lines  are  both  shown  distinctly  on  a 
remaipogaic  of  the  3rd  or  4th  century  which 
still  e\^<j  at  Lyons  (see  Artaud,  MosaXt^ue 
Coamedn Zyf^  1806).  Another  fine  mosaic 
arches  of  ^^^Qelona  gives  a  very  detailed  view  of 
the  time  or* 

in  brick-fa 


for  the  gas-wo.. 
sptna.were  fouiu* 
is  now  visible, 
the  circus  was  use 
marble:  great  quan 
various  popes  to  build 
Peter,  and  thus  it 
exists  of   this  once 
structure. 


Arrangement  of  the  drcusl 
the  next  page,  which  shows  th 
of  Maxentius,  will  also  serve  t 
arrangement  of  the  Circus  Maxim 
it  was  evidently  copied,  though 
scale.  At  the  foot  of  the  cavea  w 
seats  {gradttij  subsellia,  CC)  a  marbl 
{podium)  was  constructed,  which  ran  afw 
long  sides  and  curved  end,  i.e.  was  co-exi 
with  the  gradus  or  subsellia.  On  this  ^ine 
stood  a  row  of  marble  thrones  for  the  «ise  o* 
more  dignified  officials  of  Rome,  both  secV^, 
and  religious.  These  resembled  th 
thrones  in  the  great  Dionysiac  t 
Athens,  and,  like  them,  were  inscribed  with  th\ 
title  of  the  official  who  occupied  each.  Possibly 
some  of  the  thrones  used  in  the  circus  wer( 
actually  brought  with  other  spoils  from  Greece 
Several  marble  thrones  of  pure  Hellenic  worX 
still  exist  in  the  churches  of  Rome,  where  the\ 
were  used  for  episcopal  cathedrae.  The  finest 
of  these  is  in  the  apse  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli 
At  the  fix)nt  edge  of  the  podium  was  a  screen 
of  bronze  cancellij  richly  decorated  and  gilt. 

According  to  Livy  (i.  56),  th'e  Roman  senate 
from  a  very  early  period  possessed  the  privilege 
of  having  special  seats  in  the  circus,  but 
according  to  Suetonius  {Claud.  21)  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  any  reserved 
seats  existed.  (Cf.  Suet.  Atig.  44;  Ner.  11). 
In  any  case  Augustus  arranged  for  a  new  and 
complete  classification  of  the  spectators:  be 
reserved  the  podium  for  the  senate  and  others  c  t 
high  rank  (Juv.  ii.  147),  and  allotted  special 
seats  for  soldiers,  married  plebeians,  boys  and 
their  tutors  (paedagogi  puerorum),  women  aLd 
other  classes  (cf.  the  Mon.  Ancyranurny  ed. 
Mommscn,  1883,  p.  53).    Till  this  classificaticc 


*  impr'  M™  -^"l  >■  95)-  Ciishionj  ( 
pina  tl"«iJi  eapeciallj-  by  ladies,  on  I 
it  Pii  oats,  >nd  fuotatools  (>aiM 
1.  S. 


iril'iml  juiJi'OTMi,  D)  WM  placed  -it 
ur  th<  ampint,  irha  (ledded  which  chi 
rru^^eJ  the  line  chalked  on  the  arena 
if  them;  th«  phnue  "nd  cretam  prmi 
'ccuTj  in  the  celebrnted  inscription  of 
rhicb  wu  found  ninong  the  ruiiu  of  (h 
it  the  Fratrm  Arrale),  ■  little  war  ou' 
'ortu  Portuenaia,  Home  (see  lleuztu, 
Ire.  p.  37). 

A  leparat^  pjilvinnr  or  itate  boi  (£] 
mperial  family,  of  great  cite  and  migi 
vo)  eni^teJ  on  the  Palatine  aide  of  th 
laumui  (Suet.  CUi\id.  4).  An  iiilcreili 
<f  tha  3rd  cenlnrj  a.d^  found  at 
epreieut)  the  pre.iiding  tnagiitrale  nr  i 
he  games  seated  in  his  boi  orer  the  i 
le  hold)  in  hii  hand  a  bag  of  monef ,  wh 
.bont  to  gire  to  the  nioning  thaiioti 
lu  driven  np  and  ii  saluting  him  fro: 
Me  ^nn.  /nit.  lSt>3,  Ut.  tt.  and  1870, 
,ud  cf.  ih.  for  1839,  lar.  iv.>.  Aaimilai 
epreaenteil  on  aereral  of  -the  ivory 
liptTi'hs  or  the  4th  and  5th  centtiriei  ( 
Tknaar.  vet.  dipt.,  Florence,  1759).  '1 
if  these  ii  the  celebrated  leaf  of  a  4th 
liptych  in  the  Museo  Qniriaiano  at 
)n  thi)  the  presiding  Consul  aits  in 
miliar !  in  the  arena  below  four  q 
ire  racing  round  the  tpiwi,  which,  I 
in  lUe  Lyons  moaaic,  ia  a  long  tank  f 
The  way  in  which  the  reins  were  loopt 
.he  body  of  the  driver  (aungn)  ia 
iho;vn:  each  holds  in  hi?  hand  ohat  : 
»  a  combination  of  whip  and  goad  ;  they 
fascial  round  their  legs  and  b«)dieB.  Th 
egs  are  also  cloaely  bound  round  witli 
\  glasa  bowl  of  the  4th  century  found  i 
las  B  very  minute  repreaentation  of 
ingraved  in  relief;  the  ipina  i*  shown  ' 
iiFUal  omimenta,  and  each  of  the  inrlat  s 
t  Infly  pedestal  with  a  door  opening  inl 
I'riihner,  La  IVnvrw  anligtie,  Taris,  IB" 

Ob  the  ivprie*  the  Conaul,  or  oth^r  [ 
>f  tha   games,   is   usnalh-   represenleJ 


CIRCUS 

•r»l  ricb  palliuni.  Id  ^mt  cu«i  he  faoldi  in  hia 
Uid  tbe  mapfu  or  Dapkb  with  vhich  he  gmrt 
ibctigiulfbr  the  start.  Under  tha  later  emiiire, 
l<t«-couuU  aod  governors  of  proriDtes  uiuall; 
wlcbnted  the  uommencemeat  of  their  oHice  by 
pnriding  circui  games,  and  hence  the  Tiequent 
EKxumDce  uf  tbeae  subject!  uDCDDSulardijilfcbi. 
The  itarting  ead  of  the  circui  waa  formed  bj  s 
row  of»mallTaul  ted  chambers  (I'oriwrfs,  AA),eack 
Ivgc  enough,  to  hold  une  chariot  and  iti  hordes. 
At  the  time  of  its  greateat  aplendonr  there  appear 
to  faitre  been  12  carcfrea  in  the  Circui  Maiimi 
(CasiiDd.  Tar.  Ep.  iii.  51),  but  a  imaller  numbi 

Ijchiad,  by  wtuch  the  chariot  entered,  and  one  i 
front  opening  inlothenrfiu.  Tliii  latter  duorwB 
WM  closed  by  folding  doors,  with  open  grilb 
(nmoefjijin  the  panels;  these  were  thrown  ojien  i 
Ihestart  by  sWes,twoto each  doorway,  whoflun 
them  open  timaltoneoualy  at  the  given  signal. 
In  early  timet  the  race  apparently  began  from 


ite  chalk  r>r  lime  (alba  Unea),  and  hem* 
letimrs  called  crvta^nec.  £p.  ]08>or  ciU 
c.  de  Am.  27)  (K).    A  similar  white  line  r.>r 


the  finish  was  drawn  aorois  ine  arena  opposite 
the  judges'  box  (trilnmal  jajicum,  l>\  at  a  peine 
unequally  distant  from  the  tno  metat.  Thus 
Cicero  {Stntc.  23)  uses  the  metaphor  "quasi 
decnrso  apatio  ad  carceret  a  calce  rerocari."  anil 
Horace  (£p.  i.  16,  79)  speaks  of  -^  mors  ultima 
linea  rerura  "  (see  also  Cassiod.  Var,  Ep.  iii.  51). 
The  starting  line  waa  drawn  opposite  the  metof 


>  the    1 


It    i 


difficult  to  understand  ., . 

the  finish  coutd  remain  unobliterated  by  tlie 
rush  end  trampling  of  the  horses  and  chariois 
in  their  seven  lapa.  There  is  bowercr  uo  reason 
to  think  that  a  chalked  rope  waa  used,  as  hat 
been  suggested. 

These  lines  are  both  shown  distinctly  on  a 
large  mosaic  of  the  3nl  or  4th  century  whith 
was  found  at  Lyons  (see  Artaud,  itosat<,af 
d^viurt.  a  Lyon,  1806).  Another  liue  mDi:iii- 
fonnil  at  Barcelona  gires  a  rery  detailed  view  of 


Circus.    (Frum  the  m 

i  circus  race  of  qnadrigae :  the  aprrki  ia  low  i 
wide,  and  iscorercd  with  statues,  shrines,  altars, 
and  columns,  as  well  at  having   tlie  dolpbius 
™>l  cg£s-    Each  horse  has  its  name  written  by 
11.     (See  Ana.  tnst.  18C3,  tar.  D.) 
The  accompanying  figures,  fragments  of  an- 


ItooraafCaneniopentd by  slaves.  (Kellef  atVelletrl.) 
cient  reliefk,  show  some  of  the  carcfret  of  a 
Hrcnt.  One  of  theae  (in  the  Museum  at 
Velletri)  represents  tha  aiaves  polling  the  fold- 
ing-^ioors  open  with  ropes  (ZawKir/i,  Dionya. 
tiL  68).  The  ropes  are  not  shown  in  the  cat, 
though  they  are  distinctly  visible  in  the  relief 
ilaelf:  thue  tlavea  are  probably  the  Imtofva,  one 
of  the  classes  forming  the  familia  quadrigaria. 
It  must  have  been  rery  difficult  to  bs  aura  that 
these  slaves  would  act  with  perfect  uniformity 
af  movement ;  and  tUt  wai  probably  the  reason 


why  the  later  method  of  starling  from  a  iin 
marked  on  the  artna  was  introduced. 
The  other  cut  ahowt  a  ainlilar  eet  of  carceri-i 


tUorioICuceres.  (Brltlsb  Uuieum.) 
hut  without  the  slaves.  The  doors  necessiiTily 
0])ened  outwards;  it  is  a  blunder  in  the  per- 
apectivc  that  makea  them  open  inwards  in  th>' 
second  of  these  reliefs.  In  both  cases  pilasters 
with  terminal  figures  o     "  "  '     " 


The. 


isting  r. 


I  of  the  < 


in  the  circos  at  Bovillae,  near  Rome,  have  eii- 
gnged  columns  instead  ol  Bermae. 

Each  career  received  no  light  except  whai 
came  ia  through  the  open  grille  of  the  doors  : 
hence  they  are  called  cryplat  (Siduu.  Carm.  iiiit. 
319)  and  clauslra  (Slat.  Tiib.  vi.  399  ;  Hor.  £/■- 
i.  14,  9) :  their  narrow  openlpgg  nre  callec'.  fauf  > 
(Cosaiod.  Var.  Ep.  iU.  51).  The  loay  tUu 
2  r 
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■bone,  Caiiiod.  Vi 
low  wall  or  n 
M  ),  Ht  ID  th«  mi 
ie  EoiDgiDd  ratDi 
le  Tina  of  tht  >p 


«vo  a  wiJer  «p«« 
iolrcular  end. 
:hit  seems  to  hari 
chariots  night 
ce  where  they  we 
ether  at  tha  sts 
er  point*  where  i 

rarious  iDa!«ic3 
V  the  'pina  (M 
h  ■  soriei  dt  % 
amenta!  structnr 


ntaini.  In  ulditi 
e  two  aeta  of  ae 
a  (ova)  *t  each 
w — each  set  moi 
ill  aedicuia,  to  w 
\  given  b;  n  Inddi 


51),    ther. 
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Mphins  mut  hsre  beta  too  bcnrj  to  tske 
davn^  &nJ  wen  probably  m{'nly  mored  in 
•ome  wij  tfl  indicata  the  number  of  Isja.  In 
the  lint  cut  on  the  ^let^liDg  f«s^i  '^'»  > 
FloKUtine  gem,  the  j/)tiui:,  with  the  mtta), 
delphiD!,  «nd  other  ornuacnli,  and  the  four 
fjnadrigae  (the  uAua]  nomboT,  see  p.  438  a)  in 
front,  are  represented,  A  verj  similap  repre- 
leDUtioD  of  the  circus  is  giren  in  a  gem  found 
It  aiaraum  (Chesten  in  North amberlnad)  in 
1S82.  It  ii  euEraved  in  Hodgkin'a  Lettera  of 
Catrioduna,  p.  231.  The  aecond  cut  on  the  pre. 
ceding  page,  Trom  a  itoman  Utop,  eihibiti  Ibnr 
quadrigne  and  the  ipina,  with  the  oca,  the 
obeliik,  the   meiae,   the  canxn$    fTom   which 


the  cbiri 


9  have 


-laii,  nnd  the  M 


of  the 


the  Ltou 

mosaic,  the  duluh inn  form  fountains — walcnpout- 
ing  from  the 'mouth  of  each  fish.  This  shows 
that  they  could  not  have  been  wholly  remoTed, 
The  eggs  had  some  sacred  allusion  to  the  Dio- 
icuri,  aud  the  dolphins  to  Keptuce  (or  ConsusX 
.  .1 .   .L,   pjtfn^j  £|f  hotiea  and 


spina,  consisting  of  a  long  tn 
of  the  marble  pcdiam  :  stnti 
menta  itnud  on  pedestals  ii 


Baee  in  (lie  Clrcaa,  atHtwing  the  Spina,  wiib  ibe 
•iKophagi  in  the  Sola  delta  Biga  in  the  Vatican 
hare  reliefs  which  represent  a  chariot  race  of 
Cupids  in  the '  Circus  Maximus,  aud  «how 
dearly  thetpi'nn  and  iliomnmants,  among  which 
are  ttatnes  of  Apollo  Helios,  Cy bele,  Victory,  » 
qnadriga  and  an  obelisk,  ns  well  aa  the  eggs  and 
doljriiins.  The  mitae  are  shown  at  each  end  ;  a 
amilar  relief  is  given  in  the  nboTe  cut.* 

The  mct'ie  (L  L),  the  goal*,  were  three  L-ill 
conical  objects  (Or.  2Ict.  x.  IDS ;  Hot.  Carm. 


Dolphins,  (Hiellik,  lul  Ova.  (Audent  nilcf.) 
the  lime  of  Claudius,  Ihey  were  of  gilt 
bronie  docoratod  with  bands  in  relief,  as  is 
shown  in  the  anneied  cot  from  a  relief  in  the 
British  >[use'um.  These  formeil  the  turning- 
points  for  the  chnriots.  The  primae  vulae  nre 
not,  aa  might  be  eipecled,  the  ones  nearest  to 
the  start,  but  those  near  the  semicircular  end  of 
the  circus,  round  which  the  chariots  made  their 
frit  turn.  Tertullinn  (rfe  Sped.  v.  8)  mentions 
that  the  ancient  altar  of  Consns  in  the  Circus 


Maiim 


1  in  the  spfno,  and  was  only  eiposed  to 
ing  the  progress  of  the  games. 
IS  of  the  spitui,  stripjied  of  all  its  rich 
marble  decorations,  exist  in  the  Circoa  of 
Maientius  (Nibby,  Clrco  ddlo  di  Caracalla, 
ne,  1825),  at  Vienne  in  France  {BiUl  last. 
1861,  p.  143),  and  in  the  circus  at  Carthage 
(Falbe,  L'cmpliKcmrat  de  Carlhiige,  p.  40). 

TTie  arena  or  sandy  floor  of  the  circus,  like 
that  of  tlie  Colosseum 


rewn  with  glitl 


nes,  by  tl 


r  [larticlcs   of  r 


,   red 


Jleue.    (BiitUi  Uuaeun 


t.  Cat.  18; 
Piin.  H.  N.  iiiiii.  SiS  iiivi."§  ;g2i    '""» 

rt  of  the  arena  which  formed  the  course  for 

e  chariots  was  known  as  the  apatium  (Jut. 

,  582:  cf.  Verg.  Cairg.  i.  513,  iii.  203}  Cic 
Sea.  23,  83).  The  space  near  the  careeret  was 
known  as  the  circua  primus,  while  that  on  each 
side  of  the  spina  wag  the  circus  mteriur  (Varr. 
L.  L.  T.  154). 

Before  the  construction  of  amphitheatres  in 
Rome,  the  Circus  Maiimus  was  used  for 
gladiatorial  tights  with  wild  beasts  and  other 
.  scenes  of  bntcherj^.  The  Aacyraenn  inscription 
records  that  Ang'uatus  had  no  less  than  3500 
wild  beasts  slaughlcrod  in  the  circus,  forum, 
and  amphitheatre,  in  twenty-sii  exhibitions. 

In  order  to  keep  the  beasts  ixom  reaching  the 
2  r  2 
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tpecUtori  on  the  cavea,  Julias  CMsir  eonilructal 
n  csDol  {euripiis)  ten  feet  wide  nnJ  ten  feet  Jee; 
nil  round  Ibe  arena:  this  n-u  supplied  bf  . 
itreun  which  itill  ruDi  threagh  the  >it«  of  th 
circus,  near  the  modern  Vin  de'Cerchi  (Sue! 
Caei.  39).  Alter  the  erection  of  the  amphi 
ttieatre  of  Statilioi  Tnurus  in  the  teign  of 
Angnatui,  the  Circni  MaiJmni  appenn  to  have 
been  no  longer  a>ed  far  lighti  with  beaita, 
and  the  euripta  wa*  thertfure  filled  up  by 
Nero  (I'lio.  //.  X  viiL  §j£iLl.?.  It  wai,  however, 
aeain  introduced  in  later'  times  (I^uiuHd, 
SeOog.  23). 

int™n«j  to  (Ae  C'rcut. — The  principal  door- 
vaj  wai  at  B  (see  plan)  in  the  middle  of  the 
earcervt:    the  pruceiiion  {ptmpai   before  the 
gamei   entered  through  this  door,  which  irai 
therefore   culled  the   Porta   I      , 
oppoeite  end  of  the  circus  (F)  was  the  Pirta 
7i-tuniji.Wii,  through  which  then  inning  charii 
left  the  aecw.    Tliis  door  in  the  curved  end  of 
the  Circus  M.iiimua,  together  with  the  pr\ 
mctiK  aikd  part  of  the  ipina,   are  showu 
fr^menta  of  the  marble  plan  of  Rome  (Jordan, 
For.  Urb.  Kom.  PI.  riii.).     The  poutiun  of  the 
forta  Libitincaiii,  through  which  the  bo.liei     ' 
■       ■      ■  n  (La- 


Tfaeei 


CIRCU8 


ndthePi 

(Agonale)  in  the  Campua  Martius 
been  mistaken  for  thoee  of  a  circn 
really  belong  to  the  itadiuni  which 
b;  Domitian  (Suet.  Dom,  S)  and 
Alexander  Sererui,  under  tbe  ni 
Siadium  Altxandrinuia  (Hitt.  Aug 
2*> 

The  C'rcM  of  MazeitliMa  *  on  thi 
two  miles  from  the  walls  of  Kome,  i 
well  prcaerved  to  show  its  ori 
though  it  is  completely  stripped  o: 
Matt,  colnmni,  and  othvr  rich 
Till  1825  it  was  thought  to  be  n 
by  Caracnlla,  but  three  inscriptions 
then  found  showed  that  it  was 
the  memory  of  Romuloa 


y  his  fall 


r  Maiei 


prid.  Comm.  16). 

T%e  other  Circi  of  Saoit. — Little  or  no  remains 
now  eiiat  above  ground  of  the  other  grc.it  circi 
of  Rome.  Kext  in  importance  to  the  Circus 
Uaiitnus  was  the  Circat  Flamiaiaa,  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  Campia  Fiaminitu,  an  important 
and  architeclurally  very  splendid  portion  of  the 
Campta  Mariiut.  This  circus  was  founded  by 
and  called  aOer  the  Cen«>r  C.  Flaoiinlus  Nepoa, 
who  was  killed  at  Lake  Tmsimemis  in  S17  u.c. 
Kitensire  remains  of  its  air«a  and  spina  were 
found  in  tbe  16th  century  on  the  site  of  the 
I'alaiio  Mattei.  The  tower  now  called  Cifran- 
goU  marke  the  position  of  the  metat  at  one  end 
of  the  ipina  :  and  hence  it  was  formerly  known 
us  the  Toire  tnelanijaU.  Inearly  mediaeval  times 
the  long  open  arnta  of  the  Circus  Flaminiits  was 
Dsed  as  a  rope-walk ;  and  hence  tbe  neighbour- 
ing church  is  called  S.  Catariaa  dti  fuaari, 
DeacHptione   of  what  was    found  in    the  16th 

quaries  Fulvio  and  LIgorio;  these  are  quoted  bv 
JSibby  in  his  edition  of  Nardini'a  Jlama  AMica, 
1819,  vol.  iii.  p.  21. 

The  Circus  of  (Mgvla  and  Hero  stood  in  the 
Eorti  Agrippmae,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vatican 
hill  (Suet.  Ciatid.  21 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ixivi.  §  T4). 


Its 


e  hill :  part  of  it 


The  I 


s  obelisk  t 


ity  of 
lich  now 


standi  in  the  Piniia  of  St.  Ft 
the  spina,  and  remained  in  itlu  till  it  wu 
removed  to  its  present  position  by  the  architect 
Fontana  in  the  reign  of  Sixtui  V.  This  is  the 
only  obeli-'k  In  iiome  that  has  never  been 
thrown  down.  An  interesting  and  well- 
illustmled  account  of  its  removal  is  given  by 
Pontnna,  TrajporiaiioiK  delC  Obelisco  Vaticaao, 
"  "     ■  races  of  this  circus  are  now 


Isible. 


iLlla  Pintif.  Accjd.  for  1839> 


the  north-west 
Campua    Faficanus. 
'ut  part  of  its 
1743  (see  Atti  j 


(p.  432): 

part  of  the  external  wall  is  still  s 
the  raking  concrete  vaults  which  si 
scats  have  mostly  fallen  in.  The  i 
concrete  f^iced  with  "opun  miitun: 
with  alternate  courses  of  brick  and 
of  tufa.  A  number  of  large  ar 
imbedded  in  the  concrete  of  the  vauH 
part  of  the  waits,  in  order  to  diminisl 
The  lofly  wall  of  the  oppidvm  is  1 
and  the  concrete  core  of  the  ipt'na 
its  whole  length,  together  with  the 
of  the  metat  at  each  end.  The  ol 
once  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  tpi 
tbe  Ptaiza  Navona.  An  early  chron 
by  Boncalli  (C-^ron,  Vet.  vol.  ii 
records  the  building  of  this  circus  b; 
It  is  described  as  being  ad  cataeunA 
catacombs  of  S.  Sebastian,  S.  Ca 
heia  which  are  near  its  site. 
The  Cireui  of  SaUvsi,  called  after  t 
Sallust,  is  sappoted  to  have  existed  i 
:ween  the  Quirinal  and  Fincian  hi 
ii<:h  was  occupied  bj  the  house  i 
of  Slllust  (Ifurti  Sailiutiani),  whivl 
the  historian's  de.  .,  became  an  in 
The  Porli'cus,  a  thousand  yi 
which  Anrelianis  said  to  have  been 
of  riding,  and  which  is  mentioned 
the  estate  of  Salluit  (Vopisc.  Aarel! 
possibly  part  of  this  circus.  The  ol 
now  itands  at  the  top  of  the  Trini 
eteps  was  found  at  this  place,  aui 
have  stood  on  the  tplna.  The  tern; 
Erycina  stood  in  these  gardens,  am 
iQv  .A_,__  -i__.  ±±  ^^  once  proposed 
of  Apollo  by  thi 
fHCt  which  seems  to  add  to  the  proi 
having  existed  on  this  site. 
however,  of  this  evidence,  the  exist 
.r  Sallust  is  by  no  met 
Both  the  Circus  Maximus  and 
FInminius  were  liable  to  be  lloi 
inundations  of  the  Tibet ;  and 
places  had  to  be  used  for  circus  gai 
in  honour  of  Mara,  usually  held  in 
Flaminius,  were  during  floods  a 
the  Campus  Martialis  on  the  Caeliai 
listing  archway  of  Dolabella  n 
A.D.  10,  was  probably  one  of  the  gn 
enctoture. 


•  See  KIbttT.  C 


V  delta  di  (Mnaaila, 
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Tub  CiKcrs  Games.— The  gunn  in  th«  cinm 
(£iiifi  O'nvTura)  opened  with  a  grand  proceuioD 
(pompa),  which  gathered  on  the  Capitolint  hill, 
pasod  dovD  the  CIJtui  CBiiitolioas  into  the 
Forum,  *toiig  the  Sacra  Via,  ihen  branched  off 
ilODg  the  Vicna  Tntcoi,  and  lo  through  the 
A'clabram  into  tho  Fomm  Boarinin,  where  was 
It  the  Porta  Pompae. 
q'na,  paosing  to 
e  imperial  pu/- 
nrwr.  The  go^eoua  proccmion  which  openi  a 
notlrrn  bull-Iigbt  in  Spain  bean  much  reiem- 
blince  lo  the  Koman  pompa  cinxntis!  it  windi 
roond  the  artna,  and  then  paasei  to  lalato  the 
preiidiog  official,  who  gives  the  tignnl  to  begin 
hj  throwing  >  key  to  the  chief  etpada.  The 
procession  was  headed  by  the  presiding  magis- 
trate or  in  some  eases  by  the  emperor  hiiaself. 
in  a  biga  or  qvadriga,  wearing  ths  dreu  and 
iui^ia  of  a  trinmphant  geu.ial ;  probably  a 
torrJTal  from  the  time  when  the  Itidl  cinxnKs 
were  celebrated  in  honoor  of  vietorioue 
geoexalt.  A  gold  wreath  was  held  over  hia  head 
by  ■  slave  (Lii.  \  i^Ji  Jut.  i.  35-46  ;  and 
IMon}%  Tii.  72).  Neit  came  a  crowd  of  noble 
dtiiena  en  foot  and  on  horseback :  then  the 
chariou  and  horsemen  who  were  to  take  part  in 
the  games,  accompanied  by  musiviani.  Neit  in 
crder  caqie  priests,  grouped  in  their  Tarious 
colieipa,  bearen  of  holy  water,  ineente  and  aacri- 
fiatl  implements,  and  statues  of  deitiei  in 
chariots  {iouae)  drawn  by  honea,  mules,  or 
elephants,  or  else  bame  in  litters  (fercula)  on 
men's  shoulders,  and  attended  by  noble  Roman 
vontbi  (Dion^a.  vii.  7S>  Statuei  in  litteia  and 
in  a  car  drawn  by  four  elephant!  are  shonu  in 
an  ancient  sarcopbagua  relief  figured  in  Ann. 
Irat.  1839,  tav.  ^^The  games  maiulj  consisted 
of  chariot-raeei ;  the  can  (currus)  being  drawn 
by  rarioiu  numbers  of  hones,  from  two  up  to 
ten,  and  called  bigae,  trigae,  qaadrigae,  ujagei, 
tefiemjuges,  and  ao  on  according  to  Ae  number 
aitached  to  each  car.  In  early  times  bigaa  and 
quadrigae  were  moatlyuaed..  .ut  under  the  later 
empire  wonderful  skill  waa  displayed  by  some  of 
the  drirera  in  managing  a  large  number  of  horsei. 
In  a  bija  both  honea  were  under  a  yoke  Ijagum), 
and  were  called  eqai  jvgalet:  in  chariots  with 
four  or  more  horsea,  only  the  two  in  the  middle 
were  yoked ;  those  at  the  aides  were  merely 
attached  bj  traces  (/uwi),  and  were  therefore 
called  e^ui  funales. 

The  cbnriolj  were  light  strctore*  of  wood 
bound  with  bronze,  high  in  Iront  and  open 
behind.  The  Sola  lUlla  Biga  in  ths  Vatican  ts 
>o  named  from  an  ancient  (restored)  marble 
chariot,  possibly  a  Totire  oBerlng  for  Tictory  in 
the  circiu.  [CuaanB.] 
Aurigae. — The  drivers  (flnrigae  or  agitalorei) 


leatbem  thongs  (/osciiu):  other  thongs  bound 
their  thighs.  The  cut  in  the  neit  column  shows 
the  statue  of  an  auriga,  no  doubt  some  distin- 
(Uiahed  winner;  it  i%  now  in  the  Vatican  by 
the  marble  biga  -.  the  arms  and  l^i  hare  been 
restored,  na  well  as  the  head.  That  ahown  in 
the  cat  does  not  belong  to  it.  The  aarigat 
wore  a  low  cto»-fitting  cap — not  a  bronze 
heliiKt.  Tiioogh  belougingtoa  despised  cissa,  the 
faroDrite  aurigae  in  the  degraded  limes  of  the 
empire  were  mach  hononred  and  fetod,  and  their 
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societjr  was  caught  after  by  the  dissolute  Roman 
youth.  Very  grcnt  skill,  courage,  and  coolness 
required  to  guide  a  chariot  successfully 
I  the  sharp  turns  of  the  mtlae,  among  a 
jostling  crowd  of  other  horses  and  chariots, 
especially  aa  each  driver  tried  to  upset  his 
'  I.  Constant  accidents  must  hnre  happened  : 
it  ever;  ancient  represent.itioa  of  a  circus 
shows  one  or  move  chariots  overturned: 
and  this  was  specially  dangeroua,  as  the  auriga 
drove  with  the  reins  looped  round  faia  waist. 
That  he  might  hare  a  chance  of  cutting  himself 


No  doubt  one  a(  the 
chief  attractions  of  the 
circu)  to  the  brnUl  Ro- 

tfaesightofthecrnahed  I 
limbs   oC    the   onfor-  \ 


her  of  victories.  The 
monument  of  the  ou- 
riga     Diodes "     (circ 

A.D.  150)  records  that  , 

he    defeated   Scorpus, 

the    winner    of    2048     [aatrn  of  Auriga,  driver. 
races;    Pomp.  Musclo-  (In  the  Vatican.) 

sus,      the    winner     of 

3,559;  and  Pomp.  Epaphroditna,  who  had  won 
1467  times.  Uiocles  himself,  when  he  retired 
from  his  profession  at  the  age  of  42,  had  won 
3000  races  of  bigae,  and  1462  with  more  than 
two  horses.  The  victorious  auriga  received  a 
prize  of  money  ;  or  in  come  cases,  if  a  slave,  he 
won  bis  freedom.  The  prise  was  sometime* 
called  the  brabenm  or  bravivm  (fipa0fta»,  Pcud. 
Pervttph.  V.  538 ;  cf.  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  ii.  24)  ; 
and  the  giver  of  the  priie  waa  known  as  the 
br(Acata  (Suet.  Nero,  53).  The  winners  of  im- 
portant races,  on  which  there  waa  hoavj  betting, 
aometimes  receired  enormona  sums  of  money 
from  patrons  who  had  backed  them  (Jnv.  vii. 
113,  243;  Suet.  Cfaurf.  21;  Capitol.  Ver.  8> 
Martial  (i.  74,  5)  mentions  one  named  Scorpus, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  won  no  less  than  ^ 

fifty  purses  of  gold  in  one  hour's  racing.     H.  v( 

Renan  in  November  1878  read  before  the  Socitt^  ^ 

des  Inscriptions  in  Paris  a  paper  on  an  interesting 
inscription  found  in  Rome,  which  recorded  that  a 
Mooriih  aariga  named  Creaceua  had  during  ten 
yeara  (a.d.  115-124)  won  1,556,346  sesterces 
with  f>iuT  horsea  called  Circus,  Acceptut,  Deli- 
catae,  and  Cot^nus.  Under  the  empire  wealthy 
Roman  citizens  were  not  aahamed  to  act  the  part 
of  aurvfiM,  especially  after  Caligula  and  Nero  bad 
set  the  example. 
.BaceAorsei.— The    hones    used    for    radng 
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ignal  waa  giren  b; 
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(Ur.  viii.  40,  2,  iIt.  1,  6;  Uart. 

Snet,  A'er.  22;  Quint  i.  5,  §  57); 
JpTcnal  <ii.  19:))  calls  the  cir< 
tpectacvia  mapp<K.  Seven  lapa 
(curricula')  of  Ihe  tpiiia  appear  to 
the  uiual  length  of  each  nxUtut 
quoted  bj  Aul.  Gell.  iii.  10).  On  o 
Domitian  reduced  the  cumber  of  ! 
in 


t   100  n 


even  in  the  time  of  Jnlini  Caesar  t 
nanallj  exceed  ten  or  twelve.  (. 
creased  the  number  to  twenty,  or,  on 

long  sncceision  of  race*  were  run 
the  whole  day  from  anariae  to  auDiei 

by  eihibiliona  of  rope-lancing,  tui 
feats  of  iiorsemanship,  very  like 
modern  circoa.    [Desultor.] 

In  oddilion  to  these  races  and 
young  Romana  aometimea  held  r 
Risaulta  of  armi  (arriwiurae)  in 
Maitmus;  these  were  aometimea  on 
Curotf  pedgttrts)t  and  aometimea  or 
(equtstra).  One  variety  of  this  w> 
Lxuius  TrojaeCXtx.  Ana.  li.  11  [  Sl 
and  Xero,  7).  Various  other  enti 
such  at  feaits,  were  Hmetimes  gi 
circus  (Stal.  Bill,,  i.  6,  28);  or 
flung  among  a  crowd  in  the  am 
occasion  Probes  planted  and  stocked 
forest  with  nild  animals  and  birds  i 
Maiimni,  nnd  finally  let  in  the  peopl 
carry  off  what  they  could  (Vopisco. 

The  Focliones  were  companies  or  o 
of  contractors  who  provided  horses, 
nil  other  requisites  fur  the  |:nmes, 
system  was  not  developed  till  the 
empire ;  under  the  republic  a  fev 
knightly  rank  provided  all  tbe  reiji 
giver  of  the  eotertainment  (dfiVor  tjx 
only  found  the  money,  the  whole  bn 
munaged  by  the  fariiones.  Each 
distingniahed  by  a  colour,  Pthicb  w 
the  aurigae  and  other  performers 
At  first  there  were  only  two  fa 
tingnished  by  the  colours  red  and  w 
and  albala ;  neit  blue  (cenrfa) 
probably  in  the  time  of  Augusi 
fourth,  green  (pr-iwfnn),  came  in 
(Juv.  li.  196,  and  Tertull.  de 
Laslly,  Domitian  ndded  purple 
pufpia-ffia  et  tiaratua  pannus  (Sue 
Under  the  later  empire  each  fast 
sort  of  eullejlam,  carefully  oi 


of  e 


^lent 


methodical  nrn. 
in.  At  the  he.iil  of  each  was  ■/.Kill 
and  under  him  were  employ^ 
aniNUia  of  evory  aort  required  fo 
mnnagement  of  the  fudi.  The 
classes  of  B  famllia  quadrxgaria  (a  i 
f«cti«)  are  given  in  an 
published  by  Gruter,  336-339, 
consists  of  25  dtcuriimea, — that  is,  i 

a^itatarfSjt^A  tptadrigariij  drivers  o 
chariots;  conditorfs  and  auccimdiio 
and  helpers ;  tellarii,  saddlers ;  tutor, 
tarcinalorei,  tailors ;  margarilarii, 
broiderels;    media,     surgeons;     mi 
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dodoreSf  perhaps  trainers  and  instructors; 
tiatores,  messengers;  ri/tct,  farm  servants  to 
nipply  fodder ;  tentores,  probably  the  men  who 
polled  the  ropes  to  open  the  doors  of  the 
car(xre8 ;  sparsores,  water-men :  these  probably 
watered  the  dry  arena  to  prevent  clouds  of  dust 
from  rising,  and  also  brought  water  to  refresh 
the  men  and  horses. 

The  rivalry  between  the  different  colours  of 
the  factions  and  the  heavy  betting  on  the  races 
often  led  to  scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed.  Even 
in  Rome  faction  fights  frequently  took  place 
towards  the  declining  period  of  the  empire,  but 
it  was  not  till  after  the  transference  of  the 
Roman  capital  to  Constantinople  that  these 
disturbances  reached  their  highest  pitch.  In 
the  6th  century  the  great  circus  at  Constanti- 
nople was  frequently  the  scene  of  the  most 
hideous  slaughter,  and  on  one  occasion  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian  the  tumult  was  not  suppressed 
till  about  30,000  of  the  rioters  had  been  killed 
(see  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  zl.).  A  great 
part  of  this  circus  is  still  well  preserved,  though 
stripped  of  all  its  rich  marble  linings  and 
columns. 

For  the  various  festivals  that  were  celebrated 
by  circus  games,  see  the  separate  articles  on  the 
Cerealia,  Floraua,  Consualia,  Equibia, 
and  on  the  LuDi. 

For  further  information  the  reader  should 
consult  Tertulllan,  de  Spectaculis;  Panvinius, 
de  Ludis  CircensHntSf  Venice,  1600 ;  Bulengerus, 
de  Circo  Romano,  printed  by  Graevius,  Thesaur, 
Ani,  Mom.  iz.  Lyons,  1694;  Bianconi,  De- 
scrizione  dei  Cerchi,  Rome,  1789 ;  Bianchini, 
Grd  Max.  iconographia,  Rome,  1828;  Canina, 
Jioma  Antica,  vol.  i.,  Rome,  1830 ;  Nibby,  Cifco 
detto  di  Caraaxlla,  Rome,  1825;  Magnin, 
Origines  du  Th^tre,  Paris,  1838;  Hodgkin, 
Zetters  of  Cassiodonts,  London,  1886;  and 
articles  in  the  Ann.  Inst  Arch.  Bom,  for  1839, 
1863.  and  1870.  [J.  H.  M.]    [W.  S.] 

CIRRUS.    [Coma.] 

GI'SIUM,  a  gig,  i.e.  a  light  open  carriage 
with  two  wheels,  adapted  to  carry  two  persons 
rapidly  from  place  to  place.  Its  form  is  sculp- 
tured  on  the  monumental  column  at  Igel,  near 
Treves  (see  woodcut).     It  had  a  boz  or  case, 

probably  under  the  seat 
(Fcstus,  8.  V.  Ploxinum). 
The  cisia  were  quickly 
drawn  by  horses  or  mules 
("  cisi  volantis,"  Verg. 
Catal.  viii.  3  ;  Cic.  Phik  iu 
31,  §  77) ;  usually  a  pair ; 
but  a  single  horse  occurs  in 
the  illustration  here  given, 
and  on  a  sculptured  sar- 
cophagus at  Pesaro,  the 
andent  Pisaurum;  and  three  are  mentioued 
by  Ausonius  {Epist.  viii.  6).  Cicero  mentions 
the  case  of  a  messenger  who  travelled  fifty-siz 
miles  in  ten  hours  in  such  vehicles,  which  were 
kept  for  hire  at  the  stations  along  the  great 
roads, — a  proof  that  the  ancients  considered  siz 
Roman  miles  per  hour  as  an  eztraordinary 
speed ;  this,  however,  was  at  night  (Cic.  pro  Eoac 
Am.1,%  19). 

The  conductors  of  these  hired  gigs  were  called 
cmariij  and  were  subject  to  penalties  for  careless 
or  dangerous  driving  (Dig.  19,  2,  13).  In  some 
plac«s  we  find  them  stationed  on  a  kind  of  "  cab 


Orimn.     (From  monu 

meoi  at  IgeU  near 

Treves.) 


rank,*'  or  at  least  giving  their  name  to  a  locality, 
as  at  Pompeii  (Orelli-Henzcn,  Inacr.  5163)  and 
Cales  {ib.  6983).  But  in  Orelli  4163,  cisiarias 
is,  apparently,  a  builder  of  cisia ;  and  in  another 
inscription  (C.  /.  L.  1129)  the  cisiarii  Praenes- 
tini  are  a  collegiitm  of  freedmen,  divided  into 
magistri  and  ministri,  but  otherwise  unknown. 
(Marquardt,Pnra//.,706,712.)  [J.  Y.]  [W.W.] 

CISSYB'IUM  (Kto<T{>fiio¥)  was  a  large 
wooden  rustic  cup  with  one  handle  (Philemon 
and  Neoptolemus  ap.  Ath.  476  f,  477  a),  some- 
times found  mentioned  as  highly  adorned  with 
carvings,  and  having  two  handles  (Thepcr.  i.  27). 
It  is  mentioned  in  Homer  as  belonging  to  the 
Cyclops  {Od.  iz.  346)  and  to  Eumaeus  (ziv.  78  = 
zvL  52).  In  shape  it  was  rather  deep,  like  the 
scyphus  (Od.  ziv.  78,  compared  with  112;  Eur. 
Cycl.  390,  Androm.  fr.  33 ;  Clitarch.  ap.  Ath. 
477  a),  which  was  the  cup  of  rustics  fAsclep. 
ap.  Ath.  477  d).  It  somewhat  resembled  the 
modern  tea-cup  (Birch,  p.  451).  The  word  is 
derived  from  Kicrcds^  and  means  most  probably 
*^  made  of  ivy-wood,"  as  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Schol.  on  Theocr.  i.  27,  of  Eumolp.  ap.  Ath. 
477  a,  of  Athenaeus  himself  f477  d),  of  Serenus 
Sammonicus  (**  moUibus  ez  hederae  tornentur 
pocula  lignis,"  zziii.  3),  and  most  of  the  modems 
(see  Seller,  W6rterbuch  des  Homeros,  s.  v.) ;  but 
Poll.  vi.  97  and  Liddell  and  Scott  (s.  v.),  fol- 
lowed by  Paley  on  Eur.  Ale,  756,  consider  the 
name  came  from  the  ivy  wreaths  sometimes 
found  carved  round  the  cup  (Theocr.  /.  c),  and 
compare  corymbatus,  hederatiu,  &c.,  applied  to 
vessels  in  this  latter  sense  in  Trebell.  Claud.  17. 
Birch  (p.  378)  leaves  the  question  undecided. 
But  would  the  rustic  Eumaeus  and  the  savage 
Cyclops  have  had  cups  with  ornamental  carv- 
ing? Panufka  gives  a  specimen  (Becherches, 
&c.  V.  76),  which  is  approved  by  Ussing 
(p.  127).  [L  C.  P.] 

CISTA,  CISTELLA  (Won?,  Kurrls)  was 
probably  at  first  a  wicker  basket  used  for  holding 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  for  country  purposes 
in  general  (Plin.  If.  *N.  zv.  §  60 ;  zvi.  §  209). 
These  baskets  were  sometimes  square  (Cohim.  zii. 
54),  but  more  usually  cylindrical.  Afterwards 
cista  came  to  mean  a  boz  or  casket  used  for  a  va- 
riety of  purposes,  but  mostly  of  a  small  size ;  thus 
distinguished  from  the  area  or  chest,  and  rarely 
in  the  sense  of  capsa,  a  book-boz  (Juv.  iii.  206). 
A  money-boz  might  be  so  called  (Cic  Verr.  iii. 
85,  §  197 ;  Uor.  1  Ep.  zvii.  54) ;  in  the  former 
passage  it  is  the  private  treasure  of  Verres 
himself,  opposed  to  the  fiscus  of  the  province. 
In  the  Roman  comitia  the  cista  was  the  ballot- 
boz  into  which  the  voters  cast  their  tabellae 
(Plin.  a.  N.  zzziii.  §  31 ;  Auctor  ad  Herenn.  i. 
12,  §  21 ;  Pseudo-Ascon.  in  Cic.  Div.  in  CaecU.  7, 
p.  108,  ed.  Orelli).  The  form  and  material  of 
the  voters'  cista,  evidently  of  wicker  or  similar 
work,  is  represented  in  the  annezed 
cut  from  a  coin  of  the  Cassia  gens. 
In  this  sense  the  cista  has  often 
been  confounded  with  the  sitellOj 
but  the  latter  was  the  urn  from  Cista,  voting- 
which  the  names  of  the  tribes  or  /p™|j?{*  ^ 
centuries  were  drawn  out  by  lot.  Cassia  Gens.) 
(Manutius,  de  Comtiis  Eomanis, 
c.  15,  p.  527,  ed.  Graev. ;  E.  Wunder,  Diasertath 
de  discrimine  verborum  cistae  et  sitellae,  in  his 
Variae  LectioneSy  p.  clviii.) 

Another  class  of  cistae,  well   known   from 
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TiH-iiaintingi  ind  from  a  number  of  ipscimeDS 
ID  metal  actaaily  preserved,  are  the  toilet-  or 
jevel-caMi  of  Italian  ladlet.  These  nre  men- 
tionel  especially  in  conDeiion  with  the  chil- 
dren'i  trinkets,  bj  which  recognition  is  so  often 
brought  alwut  in  the  ancient  comeJiei  (Plant. 
Cittcll.  ir.  1,  3,  and  poMon;  Sud.  ji.  3,  60; 
Tereiit.  £nn.  ir.  6,  15).  In  TBie-|iaiDtiDgs  such 
cistae  are  often  accompanied  by  other  reqaiiitu 
for  the  toilet,  mirrors,  scent-bottles,  &c.,  and 
thus  leave  no  doubt  oi  to  the  use  for  irhich  they 
we;^  iDtended.  The  DHterial  indicated  i*  Dsnalljr 
baskct-w*rk,  aa  in  the  folloninE  snecimc  ' 
Cerhard'a  £lm>.UicAe  Spiegel  (j 


These    tues    have    been 
Magna  Qraecia,  more  rarely 
or  in  Etmria.    The 
metal     cbtac,      on 
the  other  hand,  come 

from        Praeneste, 
where  they  irere  pro- 
duced   on    a    large     . 
icale.       The     most    "' 
beautiful    of     these  „ 
and   the  first  to  be  "" 
diseoTered     (about    the     yea 
celebrated    KJcoroni    cista,  s 


Kircheriano  at  Borne.  Of  late  yean  the  results 
of  eicaTstioD  hnTs  been  unusually  fhiitful :  in 
1866  Schoene  described  TO  Praenestine  cistae 
prei>rTed  entire,  besides   fragments ;   in   I8B2 
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bronie;  one  of  silver  is  in  the  Capituline 
Mnsenm  or  Palace  of  the  Contervatori.  They 
are  mostly  covered  nith  ornamental  designs 
engraTed  upon  the  surbce  of  the  metal 
(Sraffiti) ;  but  in  the  feu  that  have  been 
found  elsewhere  than  at  Prseneste  (e.g,  at 
Bologna  and  Vulci)  repousij  work  oceurs.  The 
Praenestine  workmanship  Is  somewhat  rough : 
the  bronze  plate  was  Gnt  engraved,  then  ham- 
mered into  an  oval  or  cylindrical  shape,  and 
finally  the  feet  and  rings  or  handles  were  put 
on  without  mnch  regard  to  the  pattern  under- 
neath them.  They  were,  it  is  clear,  turned  out 
cheaply  as  manufactured  articles,  not  finished 
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graphs,  the  most  important  of  which  is  t 
Otto  Jahn  {Die  Ficoroniirrhe  ClUa,  4to,  Le 
1832).  It  it  the  only  cista  with  an  inscri 
2iovioa  Plautios  hed  Romai  fecid; 
shows  thai,  though  foand  nt  Praensste,  i 


not  made  there.  Among  its  on 
chief  place  is  occupied  by  a  lerles  ol 
the  Argonantic  legend  ;  one  of  thei 
of  .^mycus  king  of  the  Bebryces,  i 
after  Jahn  ;  another,  the  building 
is  figured  in  Daremberg  and 
Saglio. 

At  one  time  these  cistae  were 
referred  to  the  chiss  called  cata  • 
mystica  (see  below)  :  this  name  S 
originated  with  Viiconti,  bnt  is  i 
now  nnivenally  rejected  as  nn- 
euitable   (Harquardt,    p.    657). 
Many  articles  of  the  toilet  have 
been  discovered  in  them,  such 
as  mirrors,  sponges,   hair-pina 
[Acns],  and  scent-bottles  [Au- 
BASTRUu],  sufficiently  indicat- 
ing their   use  in  common  life. 
They  have  been  found  mostly 
in  the  burial-ground  at  Pmc- 


CISTOPHOBLS 

clotnl  in  the  public  proMuioni,  coDtaiDeil  •scrcJ 
thipgi  connected  with  the  wonhip  of  theu 
dtitiea  (Orid,  A.  Am.  ii.  609  ;  Catoll.  Iiiv.  259  ; 
mull.  i.  7,  48,  "et  terns  occnlti.  conici.  ciita 
ucris,"  where,  u  id  the  cinu  of  ciitu  sboTe 
deacribed,  wicker-work  ii  tuSicientlj  indicated 
u  the  ninUrial).  The  rojaterioui  tecrtt  ii  half 
rerealed  b;  numerDUS  pictarei,  and  bf  the  coId) 
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ailed  CiSTOPHOBDa ;  on  theie  the  ciita  ii  repre- 

mted  us  half  open,  with  aierpent  creeping  ontof 

it.    The  *hape  wni  lometimei  oblong,  more  fn- 

qnently  cj]indric»l.    A  ttatDe  of  Silenua  iltting 

DpoD  a  large  dnnn-ahaped  cista,  aod  holding  a 

■nne-jag  in  hii  hand,   it  Rgared  by  Darera- 

berg  and  Saglio.  (CompaTe  tlnrquerdt,  Primll., 

f.  657  ff.;   and  for  a  fuller  diKunion  of  the 

m^erira  id  which  the  ciita  played  iti  port,  Kr. 

UoonnaDt  in  U.   and    S.    i.    pp.   1205-1208; 

DlOrSTBIA  ;  MVSTERIA.)  [W.  S.]     [W.  W.] 

CISTOPH'OEUH  (xiTTD^j)  wsi  a  term 

applied  to  certain  >ilrer  coiiti  iuaed  in  Western 

Alia   Minor,  In  consequence  of  the   type  with 

which  they  were  impreiacd,  a  Dionyjiac  cilia 

out  of  which  a  serpent  glides.     The  other  side  of 

the  coin   bean   the 

name  or  monogram 

of  Ihe  cily  of  isine. 

"According   to   Dr. 

.   ImhootlDUMitnitn 

k  tbr     Dgtuatit     ton 

I  Perj^anufn,     p.     33), 


1   Ephesi 


ihorCly 


'  AtUlni  I.  of  Perga- 
mam.  Rencerorth  the  cistophorus  became  ■ 
nn  of  Pan-Auatic  coio, . . .  and  waa  iiaued  in 


rast  quantities  from  ntunerous  Asiatic  mints" 
(Head,  Hiitoria  A'umor™,  p.  461).  (Cf  Lir. 
iiivil.  46,  58,  59,  mil.  7;  Cic  ad  AU.  ii.  6,2, 
ii.  16,  4,  li.  1,  2  ;  pro  Dom.  20,  52.)  Mommsea 
■isigns  a  somewhat  later  date  (reign  of  £u- 
menei  II.,  B.C.  189-159),  and  therefore  dis- 
belierei  the  statement  of  Liry  (I.e.),  that  afler 
the  defeat  of  Anliochua  111.  in  B.C.  190,  large 
numbers  of  ciatophori  were  brought  to  Rome 
by  the  conquerors.  They  continued  to  be  Ihe 
curreocT  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia  ctcd 
under  the  Antonines,  and  many  bear  the  heads 
of  early  Roman  emperors. 

The  coins  or  ataters  weigh  up  to  196  grains; 
the  question  of  their  value  in  eiehange  bos 
been  ccnfuaed  from  the  fnct  that  the  ancient 
writers  sometimes  consider  them  aa  tetra- 
draehms  and  sometimes  as  didrachms.  Accord- 
ing to  Festus  (p.  359),  the  cistophoric  stater  was 
regarded  as  equiralent  to  three  Roman  denarii, 
which,  however,  It  outweighed  by  abont  fifteen 
grains ;  other  authorities  gire  a  atill  lower 
valnatioD,  The  cistophoric  drachm,  or  quarter 
oftheatater,  ia  aaid  by  Feitns  to  have  been  equal 
to  the  Rhodian  drachm,  and  it  ia  likely  that  Ihe 
whole  coinage  was  introduced  by  the  Pergnmene 
kings  to  succeed  that  of  Rhodes  at  a  time  when 
the  decay  of  Rhode*  had  set  in.  (Uommsen, 
S.  M.,  pp.  48,  703 1  Hwrasmatic  Chromde, 
188.%  p.  196.)  [P.  G.l 

CITH'AHA.  CITHAHIBTA.     [Lyra.] 

ClVl-LE  JUS.    rJuB  Civile.] 

CIVrUS  ACTIO.    [Actio.] 

crvis.  rcivins.] 

CITITAS  (n^rrtln),  citiienship.    1.  GREEK. 

In  the  third  book  of  the  Politics,  Aristotle  com- 
mences his  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  states  with 
the  queatioD,  "What  constitutes  a  citizen?" 
(nXl-rqi).  He  dcRucs  a  citiien  to  be  one  who 
is  a  partner  in  the  legislative  and  judicial  poner 
(1,  4, /i«tJx""'/''<"*'  '"'  ifxfl''  ""'  8',i{oiKKa 
taawtti*  ipX^I  ^DuAlin'uiqf  no]  xpiTM^t).  No 
defiuition  will  equally  apply  to  all  the  different 
states  of  Greece,  or  to  any  single  state  at  dif- 
ferent times;  the  nboTe  seems  to  comprehend 
more  or  less  properly  all  those  whom  the  common 
use  of  laugunge  entitled  to  the  name. 

In  the  Heroic  ages  the  kiuga  were  the  com- 
raanden  in  war,  offered  op  certain  sacrifices 
(lo-iu  >ili  [tpaTiKaO  to  the  gods,  and  administered 
justice  (Ariit.  FrA.  iii.  9.  7  S.  =  14, 12  B.)  ;  their 
authority  waa  however  limited  by  the  noblea,  to 
whom  sometimes  the  title  of  iSomAqii  was  given 
(Od.  j.  394;  vi.  54;  viii.  41,  390)  as  well  as  to 
the  monarch  himself.  Withont  their  advice 
and  assent  no  important  matter  was  undertaken, 
and  they  shared  also  in  the  odmlniatration  of 
justice,  hut  to  what  eitent  cannot  be  defined. 
Gladstone  (Stud,  m  Bom.  iii.  p.  57)  thinks  that 
the  noble*  acted  judicially  only  by  an  actual 
or  virtual  delegation  from  the  king.  The  free- 
men assembled  only  to  listen  (Arist.  Schol.  //. 
ii.  17)  and  hear  the  intentions  of  the  king  and 
the  nobles  annoanced;  Gladstone  (p.  126  E), 
however,  la  of  opinion  that  the  function  of  the 
people  was  not  so  confined :  the  people  was  in 
part  a  judicial  body,  and  took  a  real  part  in  the 
conduct  of  public  atfoira. 

In  Attica  the  power  of  the  chief  king  was 
especially  limited  by  the  drcnmstance  that  the 
people  was  divided  iuto  several  independent  c 
muniliss,  each  under    its  o« 
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a«tiA.  I  p.  531,  n.  1,  lolloirs,  etpUini 
tttge  to  refer  to  tb*  Eupitridac,  not  b 
ceuiua  dau  ;  yet  see  the  queiUon  put  i 
jtpurir  of  the  archona,  il  rb  ri/iij/ia  fff^ 
Poll.  Tiii.  85,  which  wu  aftemards  i 
tt  tA  Tftn  T«\tT,  Lei.  Rhet.  Csnl.  f 
Slid  Cratiniu  id  AthcD.  li.  p.  160 
even  the  lowest  posMued  certain 
righti  and  vera  eiempted  from  milttsi 
as  hoplitei  (Uarpocr.  i,  t.  Sfjrts,  ei 
cording  to  Grot*  (ill.  121)  and  othe: 
were  inreited  with  the  right  of  chc 
annual  archons  out  of  the  first  clais 
nrchoni  and  the  magistrates  genen 
their  year  of  ofiice,  were  mode  formal!; 
able  to  the  pohlio  auembl^  sittiag  in' 
upon  their  past  conducL"  In  Grote 
the  institntioa  of  Heliaitic  conrts  d 
the  time  of  Pericles ;  Schoemann, 
aacribea  it  to  Soloa.  sad  as  we  think  wi 
io  far  at  leut  as  the  lint  begianingi 
ceined :  the  ^\iala  ia  mentioned  in  a 
law  (Lgl.  I.  16) ;  and  ai  far  a*  onr  in 
goes,  magistratef,  etc.  rendered  thei 
always  before  a  court,  not  befure  th 

Proc.,  ed.  lipsius,  p.  28  ff.)  By  Solon 
a  way  wai  opened  to  every  one,  i: 
cecdcd  in  becoming  a  landed  prop 
set  himself  on  an  equality  in  point  ot 
the  nobles  (Solon  is  said  to  have  bied 
the  acquisition  ot  land,  Arist.  Pai.  ii 
7,  6  B.,  yet  see  Dem.  e.  Arialocr.  p.  68 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  mnn  of  nt 
if  he  become  poor,  ceaji^d  to  beloi 
pririleged  class.      The    7/ni    lost   all 

The  Berlin  Papyrus  163— which, 
(Rh.  It.  1881,  p.  87  ff.)  recognised 
fragmenu  of  Aristotle's  'A^nvolcr  1 
gives  Ds  fresh  Information  rcspeclin 
chonship.  There  wa  learn  that  after 
Damaiias  hod  been  fyx"''  f"'  *'"*' 
was  driren  from  office,  nnd  that  an* 
ai-rangement  was  come  to  according 
four  tupntridae,  three  ftirousi,  and 
minrgi  should  be  chosen.  The  dnt 
Demawas  ia  variously  filed  by  schol; 
{Htrm.  1880,  p.  366  ff. ;  I8S1,  p.  fl 
him  between  Eryiios,  the  last  who 
archonship  for  ten  yean,  and  Cleon, 
eponymous  of  the  nine  annual  archon 
title  of  the  archon,  whether  appointed 
for  ten  years,  was  flwiXeii.  Berglt  idei 
with  the  archon  for  639-tl  (Dion.  Hi 
of.  Gilbert,  Handb.d'-gr.  Staattalt.  i 
yet  if  at  that  time  the  Srawoi  and 
had  been  admitted  to  the  n^chon^^hi; 
form  of  Solon  would  have  been  a  r 
measnre,  since  by  it  only  the  first 
clasa  were  eligible.  Hence  Duncker 
AlterlK.  vol,  vi.  p.  125,  n.  2)  inter 
passage  to  mean  that  the  irauioi  and 
had  the  right  of  electing  three  and  tn 
respectively  from  amongst  the  Eupatt 
this  can  icarcelv  bo  the  nicnning  of  th> 
iy^WTo  Ji  /.'.tT  afrTb[..  Jii]  Ti  0 
IpX«"'<u*  i\4aiai... TiTTafi]at  fiJrei 
Tpfii  S)  imiKuy  tio  [St  nal  Sutiiympr 
Aih.  d.  BeH.  Akad.  1885).  There  is 
archon  Damasiai,  n  contemporarv  of  TI 
tween  590  and  580,  probably  586-5  ;  1 
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(ef.  Landwehr,  p.  195  ff.,  and  Bnsolt,  p.  543) 
klentifies  him  with  tho  Damasias  of  the  papyrus. 
B7  Solon's  reform,  members  of  the  first  property 
class  alone  were  eligible  to  the  archonship ; 
this  <K>mpromise  settled  the  proportion  of 
archons  who  were  to  be  elected  from  the  £u- 
patridae,  &iroiKOi,  and  Demiurgi  respectively, 
all  howerer  to  bo  of  the  first  property  class 
(according  to  Busolt,  p.  544,  this  arrangement 
only  held  good  for  the  year  after  Damasias), 
nntil  by  Aristeides'  reform  the  disqualification 
of  the  other  property  classes  was  removed 
(Pint.  Arisi.  22). 

Cleisthenes  abolished  the  old  tribes  for  civil 
purposes  (according  to  Philippi,  p.  172,  they 
continued  to  exist  as  religious  bodies),  and  intro- 
dnced  the  local  distribution  according  to  demes 
(one  hundred,  Herod,  v.  69 ;  cf.  Diels,  pp.  25, 
26)  as  the  foundation  of  his  new  ten  tribes. 
Now  the  deme  became  the  elementary  political 
division,  and  a  man  was  described  by  his  own 
name,  followed  first  by  the  name  of  his  father 
and  next  by  that  of  the  deme  to  which  he 
belonged:  e.g.  Afifto4r$4y7is  Aiifioaddt^vs  nam- 
nc^s.  Cleisthenes  likewise  reformed  the  phra- 
tries  and  increased  their  number  to  360,  each 
of  the  old  yiyri  becoming  the  centre  of  a  new 
phratry.  (Buermann,  Jahrb,  f.  class,  PhiL  Suppl. 
ix.  p.  617.  Philippi,  i6id  1879,  pp.  418,  419, 
and  Sauppe,  De  Phratriis  Attic,  p.  7,  agree  with 
Bb  as  to  the  fact  of  an  increase,  but  do  not 
accept  his  number  of  phratries.) 

Among  the  citizens  we  have  to  distinguish 
between  the  naturalised  or  new  citizens  (^vfJUf 
wotifrotf  votrgTol,  xor4<r€t  or  iwpt^  woKhai)  and 
the  old  citizens  (tpvffu  or  ywu  iroA?rcu,  Dem. 
c.  Steph,  i.  p.  1125,  §  78).  To  speak  of  the 
former  class  first:  according  to  Solon's  law 
(Flut.  Sol,  24),  citizenship  could  only  be  con- 
ferred upon  two  classes  of  foreigners  —  ro7s 
^^yowrip  ibtupvylif.  r^v  kmnStv  ^  wavtarlon 
'AB^pa(t  fierouei(ofurots  M  rixyp  >  according 
to  tJie  law  quot^  in  [Dem.]  c.  Neaer,  p.  1375, 
1 89,  upon  those  who  had  rendered  the  state 
eminent  services  (9i*  i.vipoytiOlca'),*  such  as 
Thiasybulus  (C.  /.  A,  i.  u^  59)  or  Perdiccas,  king 
of  Uacedonia,  Menon  the  Pharsalian  (Dem.  c. 
Aristocr.  pp.  686, 687,  §§  199,  200),  etc  In  her 
better  time  Athens  was  chary  of  bestowing  this 
honoTur,  but  in  the  days  of  Isocrates  (viii.  50) 
and  Demosthenes  (c.  Aristocr.  d.  687,  §  200) 
it  was  given  so  frequently  as  to  lower  its  value. 
Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  received  this  honour,  and 
so  did  Python  and  Heracleides,  who  murdered 
him  (Dem.  c.  Aristocr,  p.  659,  §  1 19).  Aristonicus 

*  For  Sparta,  see  below ;  for  Megara»  ct  Plut.  de 
Monarek.  9,  286 ;  Dem.  c.  Arulocr.  p.  690,  $  213.  Other 
Greek  states  admitted  foreigners  to  dtizeoahip,  usually 
aa  a  reward  for  services  rendered  to  the  state,  as  Miletus 
(kot^  cvffpy««^cav :  Dittenberger,  SyUoge  Irucr.  Gr,  314), 
Pyme  ((nquroAc^^o-avTef  rb^  iroXxfiov  kpX  rata.  v6Kiv 
ovrUaauurayrtf,  316),  Ephesus  (o<n>i  (ay)  ava^dfikxriv 
TB  ovAo,  etc  253, 44) ;  in  Epbesus  and  Teos,  there  were 
official  lista  of  such  new  citizens  (iwaypi^ai  ii  abrmi 
ripi  ir«AiTciar  ct«  rb  Uftiw  t^  'Apr^i3o(,  d  ral  ai 
Amvoa  voAiTfcoi  iraytypatifiivak.  turw,  134 :  on  the  Arte- 
miaioa,  cf.  Newton  auid  Hicks,  Greek  Inter,  qf  the  Brit. 
Mui.  iii.  n*.  448  folL ;  tov  M  iwifii^viov  rwv  rofUMv 
crtiovroA  ovws  ayaypa^t  rb  ovofui  ovrov  varpoBtv  iv  r^i 
OTifAilt,  iv  ^i  KoX  oi  oAAoi  irp6$€VM  koX  evtpyirai  xal 
vrroAiroTpa^il^KOi  tlalv  avaytypofiiKlvoi,  165,  11.  29, 
30>  (Gilbeit,  Eandb.  d.  grieck.  Staatialterth.  ii. 
p.  300, 1,2). 
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was  made  an  Athenian  citizen  because  of  his  skill 
in  ball  playing  (Athen.  i.  34,  p.  1 9  a).  Cleisthenes, 
for  political  reasons,  conferred  citizenship  on 
foreigners  settled  in  Attica,  and  on  manumitted 
slaves  who  had  acquired  the  position  of  metoecL 
(Bernays,  d.  hcracl.  Briefe,  p.  155,  thus  explains 
woWovs  yhp  itpvKtTtuart  ^4vovs  irol  Zov\ovs 
fitrolKovs,  Arist.  Pol,  iii.  1, 10  S.  =  2,  3  B.)  The 
Plataeans  were  admitted  to  citizenship  afier  the 
destruction  of  their  town  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
Peioponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  not  forgetting 
that  their  whole  force  had  spontaneously  joined 
them  at  Marathon.  When  Aristophanes  says 
that  the  slaves  who  had  fought  at  Arginusae 
(Schol.  Arist.  JRan.  706;  Andoc.  ii.  23)  became 
Plataeans,  this  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  they 
were  granted  land  in  the  territory  of  Scione 
which  had  been  handed  over  to  the  Plataeans 
(Thuc.  V.  32  ;  Isocr.  iv.  109.  Kirchhoff,  Abh.  d, 
Bert,  Akad,  1873,  pp.  9,  10.)  After  the  defeat 
at  Chaeroneia,  Hypereides  made,  amongst  others, 
the  following  proposal  robs  fitroUovs  iroXiras 
woi4iaaff0at  (tr.  33,  Blass),  probably  only  on  con- 
dition of  their  taking  their  part  in  the  defence 
of  the  country. 

Citizenship  was  conferred  by  the  popular 
assembly  in  the  following  way :  in  the  first 
assembly  the  people  bestowed  the  gift,  but  it 
did  not  become  valid  (Kvpios),  unless  it  was  con- 
firmed by  a  majority  in  the  ensuing  assembly, 
at  which  at  least  6000  must  be  present  and  vote 
(secret  voting  by  ballot).  As  the  second  voting 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  oldest  inscription  bear- 
ing on  the  question  (soon  after  Eucleides,  o 
and  c  being  still  used  for  ov  and  ei),*  Szanto 
(jBA.  Jf.  1885,  p.  507  n.)  concludes  that  it  was 
not  introduced  before  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
century.  The  decree  in  C,  J,  A,  i.  59  (Hicks, 
Manual  of  Gr.  Hist,  Inscr,  p.  105  fif.)  doe» 
not  help  us  in  this  question,  for,  as  Kirchhoff 
{Ber,  d.  Berl,  Akad,^  1861,  p.  605)  shows,  it  is 
merely  a  former  decree  confirmed.  It  had  been 
proposed  to  grant  civic  rights  to  Thrasybulus 
and  ApoUodorus  (Lys.  siii.  71) :  a  ypa^  irapo' 
v6yMV  was  brought  against  this  proposal,  and 
the  court  decided  for  Thrasybulus,  but  against 
ApoUodorus.  Even  after  the  second  vote,  it  ^waa 
open  to  every  Athenian  who  considered  ^the 
candidate  undeserving  of  the  honour,  to  briit ;  a 
ypa^  wapaaf6fM9¥ :  and  instances  of  reversal  fol- 
lowing upon  this  are  given  by  [Dem.]  c.  Neaer, 
p.  1375,  §  91 ;  [Pint.]  ViU,  x.  Oratt.  p.  835; 
Aesch.  iii.  195.  Fraenkel,  Att.  Qeschworenge^ 
richte,  p.  35,  and  Hartel,  Stud,  u.  att,  Staats- 
rechty  p.  271,  say  that  in  every  case  a  9oKifia<ria 
before  a  heliastic  court  was  required,  whether 
a  ypoi^h  wapay6fM9v  was  brought  or  not.  They 
refer  to  [Dem.]  c.  Neaer.  p.  1381,  §  105;  yet 
that  was  a  special  occasion,  when,  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  candidates  and  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  case,  special  measures  were 
needed  {Att,  Proc,  p.  355),  and  Buermann 
(Jahrb.  f,  class,  Philol,  Suppl.  x.,  p.  347  ff.) 
has  shown  that  a  lioKifioala  did  not  become  a  , 
regular  institution  until  Olymp.  115.  Up  to 
that  time  the  formula  was  (with  slight  varia- 
tions):   cTvoi  rhv    Suva  'A&rfvaToy    tdrrhy    koX 

*  'E^/i.  apxatoX.  1883,  l^.  37,  38 :  ^Iinro^oi'  (and 
some  others)  'A0[rivaiof  iv}ai  avSpaya^Caf  cvcica]  t^s  if 
*A$rivalioi  icai  ^}\rfv  KaX  6^no{y  kox  ^par^plop  ikiirSalL 
^v  irrp  ay]  p6\uvT<u  Ka[i  ovaypai^jai  avrhi  j(rrCi^Ai}t 
?ii$C}vyn,  rhy  ypofAQuuiWa  i%]  /SoA^f,  etc. 
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mostbenes  (in  Etihvd.  p.  1299,  §  2 ;  the  diapse- 
phisis  of  346-5  was  proposed  by  Demophilus, 
Aeschin.  i.  86,  and  Scbol.  L  77). 

Bat  the  citizenship  of  the  parents  (some- 
times the  right  of  intermarriage,  itrtyafiia^  was 
granted,  e,g.  to  the  Euboeans  and  Plataeans, 
Ljs.  xxxiv.  3 ;  Isocr.  xiv.  51  *)  was  not  enough  to 
secure  civic  rights  to  their  offspring,  according 
to  Philippi,  p.  79  ff.,  and  Buermann,  p.  635  ff. 
The  law,  they  say,  required  also  certain  for- 
malities: the  betrothal,  fyy^^ris,  of  the  bride 
by  her  tcvf^ios  and  the  yofiriKia ;  and  in  the  ca$e 
of  heiresses  the  iinSiKoffUk  on  the  part  of  the 
archon.  Children  born  by  an  Athenian  woman 
who  was  living  with  the  father  in  a  connexion 
not  recognised  by  law  were  deprived  of  all  the 
rights  of  kinship  {^yxtfrrtict,  Isaeus,  ri.  47,  etc.) 
and  of  all  political  rights.  Yet  Caillemer 
(Annuaira  de  P Association  pour  encour.  des 
Etudes  Gr,  1878,  p.  184  ff.),  whom  Lipsius 
follows  {Ait,  Proc,  p.  533,  n.  143),  has  ably 
defended  the  older  view,  that  citizenship  de- 
scended to  the  children  of  citizens  on  both  sides, 
even  without  the  legal  form  of  marriage ;  that 
such  children,  without  being  admitted  to  the 
phratries,  belonged  to  a  deme,  and  consequently 
possessed  civic  rights  (Dem.  in  Boeot.  de  uom. 
p.  1002,  §  25  ;  p.  1001,  §  23 ;  p.  1002,  §  28),  and 
that  by  a  formal  act  of  recognition  of  parentage 
(TMcurffoi  iraTSas,  Dem.  p.  1003,  §§  29,  30; 
Andoc.  1, 124)  they  could  be  made  to  share  all 
the  rights  of  those  bom  in  wedlock.  Without 
this  act  of  recognition  such  children  could  only 
claim  the  y66€ia  (Harpocr.  8.  t?.). 

The  registration  of  a  child  in  the  official  regis- 
ter of  the  phratry  (rh  <t>par€ptkbf  ypofifiartioyy 
Dem.  in  Leoch,  p.  1092,  §  41,  or  rh  Koivhv  yp. 
Isaeus,  vii.  16,  17  ;  Harpocr.  etc. ; — tlcrdytiv  tls 
robs  ^pdrtpaSf  Isaeus,  vi.  21,  viii.  19;  Dem.  in 
Boeot  de  nom.  p.  995,  §  4 ;  in  Macart  p.  1054, 
§  13;  m  Eubul,  p.  1315,  §  54 ;  —  ^77p<{4>«iv 
</f  rovs  ^pdrtpas,  Dem.  p.  995,  §  4 ;  Isaeus,  vii. 
17),  on  the  third  day  of  the  Apaturian  fes- 
tival (irovpcflrrts),  formed  a  recognition  of  legi- 
timacy of  birth :  now  the  child  possessed  all 
the  rizhts  of  kinship  (Suid.  s.  v.  ippdrop^s :  rh 
5i  ypi^tcrOai  e/i  rohs  ippdropas  <r6fifio\ov  tlx^*^ 
rijs  ffvyytytias).  An  adopted  son  (voairhs,  Berhs 
vt6s)  was  prol»bly  registered  on  the  same  day 
Gq  the  month  of  Thargelion  in  Isaeus,  vii.  15, 
16,  for  some  special  reason).  This  registration 
was  connected  with  certain  rites,  which  were, 
however,  not  the  same  in  all  the  phratries: 
a  sheep  or  a  goat  (Poll.  iii.  52)  of  a  certain 
weight  (Schol.  Arist.  Ban.  810)  was  sacrificed  and 
distributed  (/tcp£8er,  Dem.  in  Macart.  p.  1078, 
§82;  Harpocr.  /tcTov),  together  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  wine  among  the  phrateres ;  f  and  in 
some  phratries  and  y4yri  the  father  had  to  declare 
upon  oath  that  the  child  was  ^|  hrrris  Ka\ 
iyyviirris  yvyauc6s  (Att,  Proc,  p.  543,  n.  166).t 
From  C.  J.  A,  ii.  No.  841  b,  and  Isaeus,  vii. 
16,  Szanto  {Bh.  M.  1885,  p.  515  ff.)  concludes 

*  See  also  the  treaty  between  Hierapytnaand  Priansus 
(/7.  /.  Gr.  2566),  between  Olns  and  Latus  {C.  I.  Gr.  2554% 
the  decree  of  the  Messenians  (Dlttenberger,  181).  (Qll- 
bert.  ii.  p.  379.) 

f  Ct  the  Qortyn  Code,  x.  38  foil. ;  Rh.  M.  Supplem. 
1885,  pp.  37,  55. 

%  In  some  inscripU<mB  of  Galymna  (/ruer.  of  the 
Brit.  Mas.  il.  u«.  315-320)  the  mother  made  this  declara- 
lioo  on  oath  (c{  ipxdrav  fiifrp^  o^  i^pxirov  ftarp^). 


that  the  ytyyrirai  and  i^pdrtpts  had  a  common 
register,  which  was  kept  either  by  the  phratry 
or  by  the  ydvoSfCg.  in  Andoc.  i.  125,  the  phratry 
being,  however,  responsible.  Gilbert  {Jalirb, 
f.  ci.  Phil.  1887,  p.  23  ff.)  on  the  other  hand  sees 
in  the  oXkos  AfKtXu&f  that  portion  of  the 
phratry  Arifurruowliat  (whose  ^pixpiov  was  at 
Oeon)  which  was  settled  at  Deceleia ;  on  account 
of  frequent  false  entries  in  the  ^par€ptK6v  on 
their  part,  special  measures  were  devised. 
Busolt  (Miiller's  Ifandb.  d.  cl.  Altert.-Wiss.  iv. 
p.  145)  suggests  that  the  second  vote  in  the  year 
succeeding  the  entry  was  a  general  custom  from 
396-5  onwards ;  in  his  opinion  Ko^pttoy  meant 
the  sacrifice  for  boys,  and  fuioy  that  for  girls. 
It  would  seem  that  there  was  a  second  eisegesis 
to  the  phrateres,  when  the  grown-up  youth  was 
received  amongst  the  f^jSoi  by  the  solemn  act 
of  cutting  off  his  hair  (Plut.  2hes.  5 ;  Theophr. 
Char.  21)  and  sacrifice :  this  was  probably  called 
Kovpttoy,  for  from  C.  I.  A,  ii.  No.  841  b,  it  is 
evident  that  /tciov  and  Koiptmy  cannot  be  two 
names  for  the  same  sacrifice;  cf.  Poll.  viii.  107, 
Koi  tls  iiKixlay  vpokKB6yr<av  iv  rp  Ka\ovfi4yy 
Kovp€t&Ti9i  iifUpa  inr^p  fxtv  r&y  iippivwy  ro 
Ko{ip€ioy  tBvoy.  This  was  merely  a  religious 
ceremony,  a  survival  of  the  ancient  Aryan  usage 
(cf.  Leist,  Graeco-ital.  Bechtsgesch.  p.  67) ;  the 
civil  act  took  place  before  the  demotae.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  calendar  year,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  youth  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  he 
was  entered  in  the  A.i^^ta^x'''^''  ypatiiAaruoy 
(called  Kotyhy  yp.  Dem.  in  Eubul.  p.  1317,  §  60 ; 
cf.  Bekk.  Anecd.  p.  272,  27  ff.) ;  adopted  sons 
were  enrolled  later  on  in  the  year,  probably  in 
the  month  of  Munychion,  at  the  time  of  the 
ipxouptfflai  (C.  /.  A,  ii.  No.  416  ;  Dem.  in  Leoch. 
p.  1092,  §39 ;  and  Isaeus,  vii.  27,  28 :  cf.  Lipsius,. 
Jahrb.f.  class.  Phil.  1878,  p.  299  ff.) ;  Philippi 
(Bh.  M.  1879,  p.  610)  refers  the  apxcuptfflai 
to  the  elections  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
deme  (not  of  the  state),  fixes  them  early  in  the 
year,  and  thus  places  the  enrolment  of  adopted 
sons  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  others. 
On  this  occasion  the  demotae  instituted  a  kind 
o{  9oKi/Juurla:  they  inquired  whether  the  candi- 
dates had  attained  the  necessary  age,  then  with 
regard  to  the  latter  class  whether  they  were  of 
civic  descent,  and  whether  those  of  the  former 
had  been  legally  adopted.  A  hifioirolrjTos  had 
to  prove  his  rights  by  a  reference  to  the  popular 
decree  which  conferred  citizenship  on  him  (icor^ 
i^tptfffjM  woXlrris,  Dem.  in  Nicostr.  p.  1252,  §  18). 
Hence  we  find  9oKifuurdriyat  used  instead  of 
iyypwpvjyat  elj  robs  ivifUras  or  clj  rh  A.i7|iaf>- 
Xuchyyp.  (Dem.  in  Eubul.  p.  1318,  §§  61,  62). 
A  special  boKiftatria  6p<payw»  is  mentioned  in 
[Xenoph.]d<7  Bepub.  Athen.  3,  4:  Kirchhoff,  27^6. 
d.  Schrift  V.  Staate  d.  Ath.  p.  23,  connects  this 
passage  with  Aristoph.  Vesp.  576.  Orphans,  it 
would  seem,  were  specially  examined  before  a 
iiKoffT'^ptoy  as  to  their  bodily  and  mental 
fitness  to  administer  their  property,  (cf.  Lex. 
Seguer.  p.  235,  13).  Wilamowitz-M Ollendorff, 
Philol.  Uhters.  i.  p.  26,  thinks  that  only  the 
orphans  of  those  who  had  been  killed  in  war 
had  to  undergo  this  ItoKifxaffioj  before  they 
received  the  wayowKia  (Aesch.  iii.  154).  An 
Athenian  duly  enrolled  was  of  age  {airoiepd' 
TUfpf  Xen.  Memor,  ii.  1,  21) ;  he  could  enter 
upon  his  patrimony,  if  an  orphan  or  the  son 
of  an   MkKiipos   (Hyper,  fr.  194  Bl. ;   hence 
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tiw :   cf.  BBrpocT.  ».  i.)  and  | 

1.  in  Boml.  ifc  rfolf,  p.  1009, 
luae  rfspoiuibk  to  the  lasa 
I  coutd  bring  actioni  (Lys.  j.  | 
i.  ]).  865,  §  6),  and  bud  to 
the  public  bnrdfus  (Dem.  <k 

<ii.  at).  ItBoold  «em  th>t 
fiTipiKir  ypOMueTtiar  did  not 
nrolmeDt  in  the  Ai){iii|>xu'&' 
i/irAr.  /,  A.  W.  18ie,  p.  13i) 
f  not  ia  the  case  of  adopted 
of  TbnuTllna  in  Isaeus,  viL  ; 
Boml.  de  nom.  p.  »9S,  S  5,  w* 
WD  Goald   be  tnttred  oader 

the  tira  register!  (Schsefer, 

3,  p.  26  ff,). 

ne  the  namn  of  the  f^jSoi 
layi  of  Ariatolle)  entered  iIi 
4ar(ia,  toother  with  the  name 
e  ;«nr  and  nlsoof  the  prtTJon) 

■  lilt  of  all  the  inpaTfiiriiioi 
Tfia  if  tbTi 
n  the 

e  actually  called  oat  to  serve 
casion  (Arist.  £q.  1369  ;  P<k. 
>,  iii.  13 :  cf.  Lange,  Leipt. 

nng  citizens  ireie  at  the  aame 

0  the  ir/ra(  /iciiAitinaffTiiili 
1091,  §  35>  and  allowed  to 

ir  aisemblv,  or  had  to  vait 
■rcat;  yean  old,  is  not  quite 
itanecs  like  that  of  Glaucou 
I)  ytyarit,  Xen.  Mem.  ili.  6,  1) 
23  D,  it  woold  seem  that  the 
cat  it  (Schaefcr,  p.  36).  At 
year  (Ditteabergcr,  de  cphebis 
for  both  (Schacfer,  p.  33),  thcj 
ilwoKoi  in  the  country, 
irtynn  Athenian  could  become 
Jfrm.  i.  2,  3j)  and  ^Aio-^i 

*t  the  age  of  fifty,  t^4'i 
,  30  ;  Phot.  s.  B.  V**rai  2) 
intcd.  186,  I;    according 
at  thenge  ofsiity).  'Eiririiifa 
minished  possession  of   ciric 
SpeeiaJ    privileges    vrere 

■riVitirii  ii  npirramiif  [Pbv- 
frt,  i.  p.  188  ff.) 
licture  to   ourselves  the  true 
Greeks  emlioiiied  in  the  word 

lay  aside  all  modern  ideas 
iture  and  object  of  a  Etnlc. 
y,  if  not  in  theory,  the  object 
imhraces  more  than  the  pro- 

1  property.    The  Greeks, 

ad  the  most  vivid  conception 
.  whole,  every  part  of  which 
I  to  some  great  end  to  which 
ere  considered  as  subordinate. 
'  democracy  uas  said  to  be 
of  oligarchy;  and  education, 
1  all  governments  the  endea- 
'  the  social  onion  as  close  ns 
!cms  to  hare  been  with  this 
e  laid  down  a  principle  which 
ugh  to  the  accidental  circum' 
eek  states,  that  a  ■r6\ts  must 
ize  (_Pol.  iv.  4,  B  S.  =  vii.  4, 
[.  10,  Oi  Tip  iK  S^ica  imfiiSiiy 


ThU  unity  of  puqwie  was  no 
carried  out  as  iu  the  govenim 
in.i  in  the  other  Dorian  govemm 

The  population  of  the  Spart:ia 


ens,  the 


■  helou. 


Ther 


endent   Peri 


the  conntry  acquired  either  by 
<cf.  Uencl.  Font. ;  Miiller,  Fr.  Hist, 
■no,  2,  2)  or  by  capture  in  war  (S 
Gr.  Atterth.  i.  p.  201,  but  see  BQch 
Btriiz  u.  Eraerb,  p.  172,  D.  2). 
speaking,  the  helots  cannot  he  iwiic 
had  any  political  rights ;  yet  bein 
the  Mil  (Isi^Di  TD?  Koirgd,  Psus.  ii 
they  wen  not  abaolutely  undi^r  the 
tneir  masters  (Poll.  iii.  83,  ^,r^h  » 
■a)  ZoiKem  ol  AatttaifiorUtr  (hcrrtl) 
Dcrer  sold  out  of  the  conntrv,  even  I] 
itielf.  They  cnllirated  t'he  (ielJs 
Spartan  lords,  bat  were  bound  lo 
only  a  legally  filed  porlloa  of  the  proi 
iyc.  8;  Athen.  liv.  p.  637  d);  th 
could  not  be  raised  by  the  owners  of 
that  the  helots  could  acquire  a  certa 
of  private  property.  When  Cleor 
offered  manumission  lo  every  helot 
pay  down  five  minae,  6000  could  rais. 
In  war-time  the  helots  were  emjdoyet 
bearers  to  the  hoplites,  as  light-am 
(Hemd.  ix.  28),  and  during  the  Pel 
wat  they  lerved  as  marines  (Xcn.  1 
12),  and  aometimei  even  as  hoplites 
80;  vii.  19,  etc.).  In  the  war  wi 
thcte  helots  were  invited  to  come  foi 
were  willing  to  servo  as  hoplite%  the 
emancipation  being  held  rnt  lo  1 
reward  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5,  2^);  ind 
they  served  among  the  heavy-armed, 
have  been  usual  to  give  them  the 
Out  of  the  class  of  helots,  emancq 
reward  for  military  and  other  service: 
to  the  state,  (acco'rding  to  Arnold,  a 
34,  out  of  the  children  of  such  ei 
helots,)  there  grew  up  a  separate 
notaiuiStit  (Poll.  iii.  83 ;  not  inentio 
the  time  of  the  Pclo]<onncBia[i  wa 
nnmber  increased  fast:  in  400  al 
Neodamodes  served  under  Thimbroi 
and  Agesilaus  undertook  to  carry  o 
against  Persia  with  thirty  Sparlia 
Keodamodes,  and  6,000  alliea.  Proba 
place  of  residence  was  assigned  them: 
helots  ol'  Brasidos  it  wns  ipcciall 
ohtir  Jiroif  Iw  Botfjairtu  (Thuc.  v.  3 
their  iioBitioa  in  the  state  nothing  d 
be  said ;  only  so  much  is  certain,  that 
not  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Spart! 
ship,  as  the  name  might  suggest. 

The  fiiffliurtt  or  lOSmrtt  were  he!o 
(generally  the  sons  of  Spartans  by  hcl 
who  hod  together  with  the  Sjiarta 
gone  throngh  the  prescribed  course  ol 
and  discipline.  Some  (Hermann,  Gri- 
i.  25,  savi  all,  but  cf.  Xen.  Jkl'. 
Giote,  ii.  p.  417,  calls  them  "citiie 
certain  taint  of  inferiority  ")  of  thei 
full  civic  rights,  probably  after  ha 
adopted,  snch  as  Callicratidas,  Lyss 
lippiiB  (Schoemann,  Opusc.  i.  ]>■  127). 


MesseniaB  war,  see  Parthehue. 
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iroe  of  EIAtrrti  i>  derireil  bf  aomc  from 
t  of  th(  tovD  of  'EAsi,  whow  inlubi- 
r«  Mid  ta  hsTS  risen  igainst  tbe  Dorluu 
stabliiliei]  in  poner  and  to  hav«  been 
bj  Sputa  to  this  itatc  of  degradation 

iahabituti  of 'EAoi  srs  olled'EAdni 
icu  or  'E\«rTtt£) ;  bj  othen  from  'EA, 
I  "prisoners,"  or  from  SKos  (=  StvKw 
lid.),  "  low-land  "  {L  Curtin*,  FelUfi.  ii. 
)luiu  thas  the  uaiDe  of  the  tovD  of 
hsrefore  "  the  dwellers  is  the  low-land 
inks  of  the  river   Eurotu"  (Gilbert,  1. 

3).  Mailer  (^irkiiu,  ii.  31)  eondden 
tboriginal  race  inbdued  bj  the  Achaeans, 
Lmediatelf  paaed  OTer  ae  ilavei  to  the 
iquerors;"  Schoemuin  ((7r.  AlltrO.  i. 
liuenta  from  thi>. 

Iffiliiijcai*  were  politicallj  dependent  on 
tana  ;  nithout  hariag  an;  share  in  the 
ration  of  the  state,  without  erea  being 

to  the  public  uiemblies  of  the  people, 

to  obey  the  command,  of  the  state  and 
nn  certain  lerrices,  both  with  their 
ind  their  properliei.  They  had  to  pay 
aiea  and  doea  (Strab.  riii.  p.  365  ;  Plat. 
13  A,  i  Sa^iXmbs  ^pos),  and  in  wnr- 

lerre  oi  light-armed  troops  and  si 
:  thus,  in  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  by 
of  5,000  Spartiatae  there  fought  5,000 
01  hoplitea  (Herod,  ix.  SS),  and  on  one 
a  Perioeco*  wot  in  command  of  the  fleet 
'iii.  2-2,  ct.  6).  They  poase*>ed  most 
cicic  righta  in  the  communities 
roAXaf,  Herod,  Tii.  234;  cf.  Strab.  viii. 
I.  fin.)  to  which  they  belongnl,  but 
seems  to  hare  always  exercised  a 
a%  superriiion.  It  would  appear  that 
oeci  were  distributed  into  twenty  dis- 
each  presided  over  by  a  harmost 
mn,  Antiq.  Jur.  P.  Gr.  p.  113,  5; 
itterih.  i.  p.  205  :  MiraySfiot  ifnoariip 
■i  in  an  inscr.  from  Cjthem,  sec  Mitth. 
h.  arcA.  Intt.  in  Allien,  5,  231,  239 ;  and 
!  Ku^polfinit  sent  annaally,  cf.  Thuc,  it. 
1  although  Isociates'  accoaut  (tii.  ITT 
le  position  of  the  Perioeci  is  probably 
ted,  he  may  be  supposed  to  state  a  fact 

w  TarovTBus  Maout  hf  poutk-qeAsiy 
te,  ii.  p.  36d).  Some  enjoyed  special 
«  with  regard  to  military  aervice,  oa  e.g. 
lae,  who  formed  a  special  corps  of  light 
wbich  wns  nsed  eiclasively  for  outpost 
camp,  etc.  (Xen.  de  Sep.  Lac.  12,  3,  and 
I  {.  {.  p.  235),  and  in  battle  tbeir  place 
he  left  wing  (Thnc.  v.  67).  In  time  of 
!  Perioeci  pursued  agricnltnre  (according 
"  p.  3TI,  they  employed  helots)  and 
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-14; 


the. 


clnsiTe 


ging  ii 


wand  trades,  which  were  forbi 
I  by  Uw  (Pint.  Lye.  4);  and  "that  their 
*«i  not  confined  to  the  mere  drudgery 
ufuctures  is  ahown  by  the  schools  of 
nonion  embossera  and  brass- founden,  to 
Ihartis,  etc.  belonged  "  (Miiller,  Doriaai, 


u  derived  their  name 


I  exMed  alio  a>  Ai|o«i  tb*  Argln*  admlttei] 
B  to  dtlKnUp  CArtal.  PMt.  tUL  3,  a  f 
ud  note  No.  tais  E).    For  Ibe  n^icosi 


of  Iscvn-iHToi  from  the  capital,  whilst  the  name 
Aa«cS(ufuii-ioi  ia  common  to  them  with  the 
Perioeci,  Full  civic  rights  did  not  depend  opon 
birth  alone;  only  those  were  fall  citiien. 
(S/ioioi)  who  had  fulfilled  all  the  exigencies  of 
the  Lycurgeon  discipline  (Xen.  dt  Rep.  Laced. 
to,  T),  aod  continued  to  contribute  and  to  belong 
(o  theirK(fa(Tio(ATi<t.  Po/.  ii.  6,  21  S.  =  9,3I  B. ; 
formerly  called  iyipi?a.  as  in  Crete,  then  ^iSfTis, 
7,3  3,  =  10,  5  B.).  Those  who  neglected  these 
two  dotiea  were  probably  deluded  from  Ihc 
full  civic  righti;  i.r.  they  were  not  eligible  tu 
honours  or  public  offices,  but  enjoyed  unlj  per- 
sonal rij-ht>  :  these  are  probably  the  trwoiulovts 
mentioned  by  XenophoD  [Hell.  iii.  3,  S).  In 
legal  rights  all  Eiuaiat  were  equal,  but  within 
them,  as  Sehoemanu  has  it  {Oritch.  Alterth.  i. 
p.  217)  there  were  two  distinct  classes:  the 
minority  of  rich,  influential,  cultured  citiieiit, 
who  to  a  certain  eilent  claimed  a  kind  of 
superior  nobility  (the  KoKal  xiriaBol  of  Aris- 
totle, from  whom  the  twenty-eight  members  of 
the  gerousia  were  taken;  Polil.  ii.  6,  15S.=:9, 
22  6.),  and  a  majority  of  poor  and  uncul- 
tured members,  who,  though  equal  to  the  farmer 
in  the  eye,  of  the  Uw,  were  in  reality  in  an 
inferior  position,  and  might  be  described  in 
opposition  to  them  as  the  lij^i,  or  mass  of  the 
citizens  (Schoemann,  OpuK.  i.  p,  138  ff).  Soee- 
mihl  (notes  322>  and  1204)  doubts  the  eiijtvnce 
of  a  superior  nobility  among  the  Spsrtsua,  from 
whom  alone  the  -/ipamt  were  elected,  al  koXoI 
Ki.yaBoX  being  simply  the  fittest,  and  the  office 
being  "a  reward  of  virtue"  (cf.  Dem,  in  LvpL 
p.  489,  §  107).  If  this  be  so,  ArUtotle  cannot 
refer  to  their  mode  of  election  when  be  says: 
ol  Ji  -fipoirm  ToTi  yiptiviriv,  ait  KcAnitvr  a! 
KpSrei  flouA*!-,  fao.  (Po/it,  ii,  7,3S,  =  10,6  R); 
for  the  members  of  the  Cretan,  BouAi)  were 
elected  from  those  who  had  been  xiirfuii,  and 
the  icilrfuii  were  chosen  ix  tii>uc  rivoir.  The 
'Air/AAa  (Hesjcb.  iwtWiCtir  ^•mAijiridftiv 
A((n>vti,  etc.;  Pint.  Li/c.  6,  etc),  which  sU 
Spartans  of  thirty  years  and  upwards  were 
privileged  to  attend,  elected  the  Qeroutes  fiom 
the  icaAa!  xiyaM  (those  above  sixty  wore  eligi- 
ble; on  the  mode  of  election.  Plat.  Lye.  26)aod 
the  Ephors  J{  anirriv  ;  decided  (flo^  ml  aii 
^f>^,  Thuc.  i.  B7)  uppn  a  disputed  succession 
to  the  throne  (Herod,  vi,  65,  66 ;  Xen.  Hetl.  Iii, 
3,  1),  concerning  peace  and  war  (Thuc,  i,  67; 
Xen,  Eell.  iii,  2,  23,  iv.  6,  3,  etc.,  il,  2,  20,  etc.), 
treaties  with  foreign  slates  (Thuc,  v.  TT), 
legislative  measures,  etc.  The  right  of  bringing 
motions  before  the  assembly,  and  taking  part  in 
the  debates,  seems  to  have  belonged  only  to  the 
kings,  Geronles,  and  in  later  times  to  the  Ephors 
(see,  however,  th«  story  in  Aesch,  i,  180,  181 ; 
and  Xen.  Hell,  vi,  4,  2).  The  people  sat,  as 
in  most  Oreek  states  (Thuc  i.  8T,  3 ;  Vischer, 
RMn.  Jtui.  1873,  p.  380).  A  fuipi  ^mAqirfa 
is  only  once  mentioned  by  Xen.  Htll.  iii.  3,  8. 
Lachmann  (if.  spart.  Btaatmerf.  21 S)  sees  in  it  a 
meeting  of  the  kings,  Ephors,  and  Gerontes ; 
Schoemami  (fir.  Staatydt.  i.  p.  335)  an  aasembly 
of  the  liaai  who  happened  to  be  in  town,  per- 
haps only  of  the  more  aged.  (Cf.  Dittenberger, 
Bull.  Iiacr.  Or.  W.  S55, 1. 41  (Oytbion),  ISofe  vy 
tifHf  t»  TBti  fifyciAoii  imifjt,na,  etc,  and  foot- 
Admission  into  thii  citizen  das*  was  so 
rare  an  occurrence   that    Herodotus   (li.   35) 


iutioD  o(  two  KIcuii  at  th* 

or  plebeiaius  enjoye.1   the  full  righ 

PcTtiao  war  to  be  the  only 

which  were  either  publicorprirau 

ibe  kiDd ;   but  rrom  PUto 

<  w*  lorn  thit  Tyrtaciu  wu 

right  of  Toting  in   the  comitia  (e 

tiuDihip,   nnd    accordiag  to 

comitU    tribnta),    whether   in   elei 

')    UioD   wu    alio    mads    i 

d*bat«,  and  the  capacity  to  fill  th* 

lOwArirt.  PiWa.  ii.6,  12S. 

•sioMllj  tho«   w«F<i  mwti: 

priiate  righUof  civitas  are  compri 

m  MDt  to  SpirU  u  chUdrtD 

two  heads  of  nmmfrnum  and  con 

acribed  diKiplint  (the  rpi- 

mfrcium  expressing  capacity  to  tak 

r.3,  9;  ef.  HH«flrf  Xm.dc 

The  nam  bet  of  Spartani  wu 

ciTil  law,  whether  cooTeyancea,  con 

mtinuiiIlT   OD  the  decreue : 

mentary  matters,  or  litigation  ;  w 

to  8,000  in  tho  time*  of  the 

denotn  eapadty  to  enter  into  a  la 

i.  vii.  234),  it  had  dwindled 

marrioire.  sod  thus  to  acouire  va 

.f  Aristotle  to  below  1,000 

16  B. :  cf.  Pint.  Ag.  5).     In 

toon 

partana  ttdmitlcd  into  their 

Romi 

24): 

iilreness  ihowed  itself  pro- 

JUSO, 

leir  power  wu  consoliditcd. 

repul 

hat  the  thitil  DoTian  tiibe. 

hoB. 

called    from    tbe    foreign 

were 

into  it,  a  view   from   which 

rtata 

.  p.  108)  diisenta.       No  dif 

city 

.eiiited  between  the«lh™« 

P.?, 

lioHt    anJ   nd)t'pa\<H—timt 

!r  there  were    Dorian."  (0. 

indei 

7S  ff.     Herod,  iv.  179  luea 

looM  wnse  when  he  ipesks  of 

CiTlb 

\h  ftyi^V  *r  SrdpTj.     For 

Pani 

OS,  oee  an  inscriptmn  of  the 

share 

rabllshed  ia  H<M.  tl-  Correap. 

says 

).     TheM  thr«L'  tribes  were 

and  J 

f-«even  phratries  (Demetrint 

ginm 

1.  ir.  p.  141    e,  f>       Be>ides 

Anag 

al  diviiioQ  of  the  Spartana 

|j<tioi 

n<rdyn.     Mtaia.     Aitu'-t. 

dti» 

of  SC 

■a.  etc).    [Rhetr*.]    Thia 

ment 

actio 

M  eitended  at  a  later  period 

the  Perioed  (iBi  fir  'Amo- 

oBeni 

h.In,l.iii.j..l65).    [H.  H.1 

ilaa    means  (1)  "state,"  in 

They 

dependent  politHit   societr. 

of  m 

right 

civiUtes     are     defined     by 

op(m 

Th 

rM  sociati :"  cf.  Dig.  1,1,9; 

those 

(2)  «.T-  noxir,  the  Roman 

eipl. 

ate,  as  distinct   from  apad 

betw. 

f,  Mg.    28,  fi,  'IS}.     (3)  A 

Romi 

whether  regariU"!  as  haring 

105, 

ice  (Wg.  50,  16,  15;  iJ.  17, 

Lati, 

i-X  or  merely  from  the  geo- 

usual 

view  (e.g.  l/teaira,  loca  lacra 

pereg 

3,  6, 1 1  «  as*^  w(  civUaU 

Thel 

Dig.  2,  8.  15,  I).    (4)  The 

Itom> 

1   of  a    Uoman   citizen :    his 

LrfB 

ptreg 

I  Etoman  citizens;  aa  in  the 

theii 

lilatem  darr,  ricitnU  dmare. 

In 

In  this  ai'ticle  it  is  proposed 

subje 

That  these  righU  and  duties 

>  shared   in  greater  or  less 

19,4 

aetai 

man  stale-   ho-   they  are 

of  an 

hey  are  lost. 

nitos 

ic.  citiiens  of  Rome  seem  to 

sort 

res  Optimo  jvre"  and  "cire* 

bewl 

The  first,  whether  patriciani 

citi« 

CIVITAS 

of  the  right!  of  ciritu:  but  he  coald 
■  maiTuge  whicb  the  \aw  recogniied 
1  pnrpoin ;  ha  b>d  right)  of  property 
bf  prutorUn  rcmadio ;  he  could 
the  cDQtracti  of  the  jut  gmtium  (io- 
he  "gentile"  forme  of  itipalation, 
93),  toi  conU  e*e&  eiecate  ■  will 
e  law  would  uuctiDn  if  teitamentiry 
u  were  ia  osa  in  hil  own  Bt*te.  The 
of  Zatiniu  vu  intermediate  :  he  had 
lun,  and  coDMqueatlT  ha  could  not 
patria  potatat  over  his  children  or 
Ronun  fsmilia,  noi  u  between  hia 
vai  the  tie  of  ignBtioa  recogniied, — 
!  eognatas  onlj  \  nor  had  he  any  of  the 
;liti  of  ciritu.  But  the  cnamtraiBn 
e  were  «  Latioae  Jnaiaont,  of  which 
longed  to  him  ia  iti  falleit  eitent. 
:ng  to  Sarigoy,  tha  notion  of  ciria  and 
d  it*  origin  in  the  nsion  of  the  patri- 
plebeians  u  one  ettate.  Ttitperigriyii- 
a  tenee  above  atated,  origiuated  iu  the 
of  a  atate  bj  the  Romana,  when  the 
itata  did  not  obtain  the  ciritaa;  and 
;tum  that  the  notion  of  peregrinitaa 
Ed  orifioally  to  a!I  citiiens  of  foreign 
ich  bad  a  foedat  with  Rome, 
then,  hiatorically  tie  wed,  was  in  brief 
:_Originally  the  Romana  divided  all 
tacnwiandpfrs^TPmi!  apart  frem  public 
le  foimer  had  otmuMun  and  iiommer~ 
I  peregrmi  had  neither.  Bnt  it  doei 
'  that  the  ptregrima  was  entirely  detti- 
ighU-  Ha  had  no  legal  capacity  ac- 
I  tboj'tH  eivSe,  audit  is  by  thejiueioiie 
u  isdelermiued  ;  hut  he  bad  a  capacity 
Dg  rights  under  the  jxu  gentiam  as 
1  in  the  praetor's  edict,  and  these  rights 
n  tribnnaU,  being  nnder  the  praetor'i 
rndnolly  recognised  and  protected, 
rollowing  would  be  ptngriai :  (1) 
time  of  Caracalla,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Roman  proTinces  ;  (3)  the  dtiiens 
states  who  were  in  friendly  relation 
le, — in  the  language  of  modem  law, 
lis;"  (3)  Romans  who  had  lost  the 
c[TiHtui  dATunu^'o  mmor  f Caput] ;  "^ 

• --(Ui: 
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graphical  ■ignlfication  ;  it  means  simply  a  par- 
ticnlar  legal  capacity.  After  the  Lei  Junia 
tforban*  (A.D.  19)  had  proridad  (hat  stave* 
manumitted  iu  certain  informal  ways,  or  mann- 
mitted  so  as  not  to  become  civei,  abould  hare 
Latinitas,  they  were  called  Latiui  Junianl,  bnt 
the  itatnte  eipreiilj  withdrew  from  them  tha 
element  of  the  oonuaircivm,  which  would  have 
enabled  them  to  make,  witneas,  or  take  nndtr  a 
ill  (Qaiui,  i.  22-S4).     [LATunTAB.] 


The 


way  i 


which  c 


acquired  was  birth.  Children  bam  of  a  kgi- 
■  ■  nium  (i.i.  lawful  wedlock  be- 
s,  or  between  a  ci'trit  Jlonumut 
peregrina  upon  whom  conuMBn 
bad  been  specially  conferred :  Ulpian,  Stg.  v. 
3,  4)  were  bom  cites.  If  there  wai  not  cmiibum 
between  husband  aud  wife,  bnt  the  latter  was  a 
ctvia,  tha  issue  were  elves  unless  the  bnaband 
was  a  peregrirtfu :  "  nan  interteniente  connbio 
[liberi]  matris  condlcioni  accednnt,  eicepCo  eo 
qui  ex  peregrina  et  cite  Romana  nascitor  ;  nam 
is  peregrinoB  uascitar,  qnoniam  lei  Uinicia  ei 
alteintro  peregrino  uatum  deterioris  parentis 
condiciDuem  sequi  jnbet  "  (Utpian,  Stg.  T.  8,  9); 
the  general  rule,  where  there  wan  not  oonuti'iun, 
being  "  partus  sequitur  ventrem."  Slates  wouhl 
become  cives  by  being  mannmitted  in  one  of  the 
statutory  modes  (viiidicta,  onuu,  tatamento), 
unless  the  case  was  one  in  which  the  Lex  Aelia 
Sentia  restricted  the  IHertui  to  a  lower  statn* 
(Oaiui,  i.  13,  18,  21,  27).  A  Latnsui  could  rise 
-    .   ■.      .  irietjofway 


glUug 


uagtstra 


of  ways:  by 
ilonia  Latina 


I,  i.  95);  by  marrying  a  civu  or  Latina 
before  seven  witnesses  and  begetting  a  child 
who  lived  a  year,  and  proving  these  facts  before 
a  magistrate  (Gains,  i.  66);  by  marrying  a 
pertgriaa,  believing  her  to  be  a  ci'ni,  and  proving 
hie  mistake  ("erroria  causae  prolwtio,"  Qaius, 
i.  67) ;  for  other  modes  see  the  sacceeding  para- 
graphs of  Gaiua  (ib.  35  ;  Ulpian,  Seg.  lil.  1-4  ; 
Cod.  9.  34,  1,  4). 

Upon  ptrtgrmi  and  Lalini  (except  Iffierli  didi- 


rlTlpun, 
4;  Gains,  L  13> 
1  these  two  classes  of  Laiini  and  pere- 
ird  (ZotmO  Is  interposed  in  the  course 
f.  Ijttiiiitas  denotes  originally  the 
Ition  of  member*  of  tha  Latin  confedera- 
•■  their  dty  had  been  raised  to  the 
i  mnuicipium),  and  of  the  nnmeroas 
otnuc :  such  persons  had  none  of  the 
ht*  of  civitas,  nor  had  they  the  ctmu- 
.  the  commarawn  was  theirs.  By  the 
la  and  Plautia  Papiria,  following  npon 

War  (B.C  90),  the  Roman  citiieoship 
ded  to  all  Italy,  properly  so  called,  and 
tllii  Cispadana.  Bnt  Latinitas  did  not 
disappear.  The  practice  had  perhaps 
vn  instituted  by  conferring  Latinitas  or 
ID  allied  or  subject  towns  whom  Rome 
I  hononr  or  prointlate ;   at  any  rate, 

natives  of  Latinm  and  members  of  the 
oiea  had  become  cives  under  the  two 
nentioned,  it  was  common  to  make  a 
Uiis  semi-citinnship  (which  conveyed 
mMTcnDn)  to  towns  in  the  provinces. 
hut  ha*  DO  longer  any  ethnic  or  geo- 


42 ;  Cic.  prt>  SM.  13.  Cicero 
(A.  8,  21)  remarks  that  many  of  the  people  of 
Heradeia  and  Neapolis  made  some  opposition  to 
accepting  the  terma  offered  by  the  Lex  Jolin 
(B.C.  90^  and  would  have  preferred  thsir  former 
relation  to  Rome  as  civitaiea  /oederaiae  to  the 
Roman  civitas.  That  statute  gave  the  ciritaa 
not  only  to  the  natives  of  the  Italian  towns,  but 
also  to  natives  of  towns  out  of  Italy  who  had 
become  citiieus  of  Italian  towns  before  it  waa 
enacted.  Thns,  L  UanliuB  (Cic.  ad  fbm,  liii. 
30),  a  native  of  Catina  im  Sicily,  obtained  the 


e  of  hat 


roUed 


as  a  cjtiien  of  Nenpoiis  (srat  er 
pium  adKripitit)  before  that  date.  The  Lex 
Plautia  Papiria,  passed  a  year  later,  contained  a 
provision  that  peraons  who  had  been  enrolled  as 
citiieni  of  the  foederaiae  cimlaia,  and  who  had 
a  domicile  in  Italy  at  that  moment,  shonld  have 
the  Roman  civitas  if  they  gave  in  their  names  to 
the  praetor  within  sixty  days  ("  apud  praetsrem 
essent  pcofessi,"  Cic  pro  JrcAci,  4,  7).  Archias 
claimed  the  benefit  of  this  statute  as  having  been 


dhavii 


n  the 
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MTfiml  filed  1 


i,  wuweTing  11 


ininlwr  that  bll  down 
nto  which  tha  ktj  it  Jnlroduced,  whan 
«a  or  open  Itie  l[K:k(\VilkiDiioa,  Ancient 
u,  L  p.  353).  At  k  Uter  tima  ws  find 
■  in  Egypt,  coiuiiting  of  a  long  itnight 
rith  three  or  mora  projecting  taeth,  lik« 
Hgnitd  balair     Tha  esrlieit  maatioo  of 


Inn  ^Tptlan  Kef.    (WUkEoaoa.) 

ke  onr  own,  which  conld  ba  taken  out  of 
,  ii  in  tha  Book  of  Jndgat  (Jndg.  iii.  23, 
Ikinion,  L  c). 

tmuin  foiuid  kaja  of  eoppar  ud  bronie 
rnaiu  of  tha  citia  la  tha  TrowL     Tha 

_     _      sccoBipaajing  cot  rapraaanti  a 

^feM     copper  key,  fDniMl  dote  by  the 

^^1     MW»llad  Traunrj  of  Prinia  in 

^^1    tha  raiDi  at  Hiuurlik.     "  it  ii 

^H     four  inches  long,  the  head  of 

I^^H     which  (about  two  inches  long 

H     and  broad)  greatly  reiemblea  & 

H     Itrp  aife-key  of  a  tiank." 

■        'Hia  cut  OD  the  next  colamn 

H     rapreMDt*  a  enriooi  bronie  key, 

9     withariDgraraDspen]ion,ronnd 

.      n„„^  in  the  rain,  of  Soium  Ilinm. 

hWu-IUi.  "IthutheihipeofthGHO-called 

IcmaDn.  qnadrang  alar  image*  of  Hennea, 

■«•  ^  with  an  altar-like  baae  fonning 

5  •■'        one  piece   with  the   body,  to 

which  a  qoadnn^lar  projee- 

iiad  OD  tha  hack,  with  a  hole  correipand- 

tha  lock-bolt. "  (Schiiamann,  Jlioi, 
,  Sai,  ed.  IBSO.) 

{S.  X.  TiL  {  198)  ucribei  tha  inTantion 
to  Thaodona  of  Samoa ;  and  tha  aneiaat 

apeak  of  Cwrian  (Arien.  Orat.  Plien. 
id  eq)eeially  of  Laconian  keyi,  beoitie 
ly  nude  by  tha  Lacedaemooialu.  (Aria- 
liem^  4S3;  Plant.  Most.  U.  1,  57; 
.  (d  Od.  p.  1603,  SI ;  Said.  i.  v.  AoJrwc- 
TStt:  Unllar,  Doriant,  ii.  p.  25,  Engl. 
We  l(«m  from  Ariitnphanee  (/.  c.) 
e  Lacooian  her  had  three  teeth  (jptii 
i),  probttbly  like  the  Egyptian  key 
abirre.  Keyi  are  mentioned  by  Aeichy- 
n.  827)  and  Earipldn  (Jfmf.  8S!) ;  and 
in  hii  ipeech  on  the  marder  of  £ia- 
4  ipeaki  of  the  wife  ahatting  tha  door 
ing  the  key  with  her  (t^  icAtur  i^i\- 

4),  80  that  tha  hiuband  wu  that  np  in 
iber  (ArevAeAr^irr  ir  t^  Sttpzrfqf,  c.  5). 

caie  the  door  mn*t  have  been  locked 

mnch 


Roman  keyi  hare 
'  own,  the  larger  m 
nnaller  of  bronie ; 


there  were  alao 
Ida  of  wood  and  gold  in  use  in  later 
AngoetiD.  de  Doctr.  CAritt.  ir.  11  (28» 
Lheee  there  was  the  PoAnrJrfpa,  a  key  or 
liich  wai  paued  through  a  hole  in  the 
t,  and  raieed  the  B^AifiH  or  bolti  of  the 
»  tha  E^    " 

iii  155 !        ,  ,  ,     , 

■a  a  lock  of  this  kind  which  tlM  robber 


in  Apuleiuj  (ifrf.  it.  10)  openi,  by  p 
hand  through  the  hole,  fm  ciati  in 
/uroDwi  paitiat.     hlr.   Cuming  obierTea  that 

Ronuui  kayt,  both   of  bronze         

and  iron,  hare  bean  found, 
"which  were  neTer  intended 
to  turn,  the  atema  being 
aquare,  and  the  webt,  cooaiM- 
ing  of  from  one  to  fire  or  . 


a  bar  bent 
„  to  the  Item ; 
which  teeth  would  sarra  the 
pnrpoae  of  elerating  pegi,  as 
in  the  Egyptian  locki." 

The  street  door  was  usually 
raitenedinsideby  bolts  QMm/>) 
and  a  bar  (wu),  but  it  alio 
bad  a  key  which  thejonttorof 
the  houM  kept  (ApuL  Met. 
ii.  20;  cf.  ir,  18.)  The 
cut  gireu  below  represents  a 
key  found  at  Pompeii,  and  now 
in  the  Mnaeum  of  Naples,  the 
liie  of  which  indicates  that  it 
was  used  as  a  door-key.  Tha 
tongue  with  an  aye  in  it, 
which  projecta  from  the  ei- 
tremity  of  the  handle,  serred 
to  suspend  it  from  the  wrist 
of  the  janitor.  The  roouu  of 
the  house  were  also  opened 
inside  with  keys ;  and  hence 
in  tioth  caiai  we  rend  lubdila 
davi  pesMuioM  reduco  (Apul. 
Jiet.  i.  14),  dan  jxmitii  lab' 
JKta  repandit  /ores  (ibid.  ii. 
20),  where  peatali  mean  the 
boiu  of  the  lock.  The  doon 
often  had  locks  both  inside  and 
outside.  This  is  evident  from 
Plant,  ifost.  il.  1,  57,  where  ■  . 
Laconian  key  ii  mentioned  for  I 
locking  the  door  from  the  out-  { 
side,  compared  with  rene  78 —  | 
"GliTtm  cedo  stqne   aU     hilio  ' 

Et  ego  hinc  iij.  fOriaJ  obcln- 


Bnnie  Ke*  found 
11  NoTnm  lllnm. 

> 


(Cr.  AchilL  Tat.  it  19.) 

When  a  Roman  woman  first  entered  her 
husband's  bouse,  the  keys  of  the  store-rooms 
were  handed  to  her.  Hence  the  foim  of  divorce, 
in  the  Twelve  Tables,  was  that  the  hosbnnd 
took  awny  the  keys  (cfaoaa  ndsmi't,  ei^t,  Cic. 
PhIL  iL  28,  69) ;  and  the  wife,  when  she  sepa- 
rated Arom  the  huaband,  sent  him  back  the  keys 


(cioMS  reraiiit,  Ambros.  Ep.  85).  But  the  keys 
of  the  wine-cellar  were  not  entrnated  to  the 
wife,  and  Fsbini  Hctor  related  a  story  of  ■ 
married  womsu  having  been  starred  to  death  by 
her  relatives  because  she  picked  the  lock  of  the 
closet  in  which  the  keys  of  the  wine-cellar  were 
kept  (Flin.  H.  if.  liv.  §  89).    The  key  of  the 


TOI. 

,  rirquMilt,  Privatlibm  d.  B 
BMk«i-a«ll,  ChariUtri,  U.  p.  I4S ; 
p.  327.) 

CLAVCS  (fXai,  •r6n^t),  ■  uil. 
\Xat  ii  not  m  nul  to  Gi  or  tuUn,  bi 
projecting  bwd  nwd  >■  mn  onument 
iL  29,  633;  Atbcn.  li.  p.  488  b), 
qacptlj  it  hu  tfae  kok  or  »  mS  to  : 
ud  u  idanUcal  with  th«  Utio  cj 
FvOt.  ir.  125:  Pl>t_  /•iLuJr  N»  K: 
1 


CLAVU3  LATU8 

f.  Jr.  uiiii.  $29);  for.uweshkllM 
uUnt  work*  otnrt,  it  wu  >1m  worn 
loHiitm,  uid  othcn  not  of  equaatrian 
put  o(  their  mnmoolal  dren. 

Farm. — It  ii  agreed  bj  aatiquarian 
davi  were  parpli  slripei  waren  in 
(Qaint.  viii.  b,  28  ;  Plin.  S.  N.  liii.  f 
p.  56,  9)  or  Hwn  oa  It  (Dig.  34,  2. 
19,  §  5);  that  thtj  wen  amplojei 
meot  the  tunic,  and  no  other  gam 
the  un^Mfui  dacxt  coniiited  of  ti 
vertical  ttripra  falling  from  each 
down  the  front,  and,  u  appeari  frol 
ab«  down  the  back.  But  there 
great  dieciusioD  concerning  the  foi 
laitu  ciiitna,  aome  contending  that 
■ingle  gtripe  mnning  down  the  cen 
botom  of  the  tunica,  aome  that  ther< 
atripei,  only  dlfl'ering  from  the  atgn 
in  breadth,  and,  like  it,  mnniDg  down 
(u  Uaiquardt  maintaina).  The  latt 
now  general  I J  held,  altbougli  it  ia  im 
conclude  the  diacuauon  bj  appealii 
repreientatiou  of  a  lenator  displajing 
meittim,  ai  it  wai  not  the  custom 
aculptori  to  indicate  a  diatiactiou  of  c 
conTeDtional  ijttem  of  liuet. 

It  muit  be  nbaerrad  that  latiudimi 
clamu  are  often  abbretiatsd  eipra 
tunica  iaii  or  a/igtaii  claoi.  Thua  Jul 
ia  aaid  to  bare  worn  "  lata  cIbto  ad  n 
biiato"  (Snet.  Jvt.  45).  That  the 
daiw  cousiited  of  two  atripat  ii  ] 
Qaintilian,  li.  3,  133:  "Cui  lad  clai 
erit,  ita  cingatur,  nt  tnnicae  prioribni 
genua  paulum,  poaterioribaa  ad  roedit 
oaque  pemniant . .  .  nt  parpurae  rec 
dant,  levii  cura  est."  Though  we  cu 
to  ■  representution  of  an  *7U9f  we 
garb,  w 
pauutiDgs  of 

ceremonial  dresi,  eapeciallj  c 
attendants  on  religious  ritea,  and  of  An 
a  wall-painting  at  Pompeii  belongii 
wDiabip  of  the  goddeu  Cpona,  the  t 
and  a  man  leading  malea  wear  the 
c/onu.  The  latter  tdkj  be  a  muleteer 
adorned  for  ■  featiTal  of  the  goddesa,  o 


k   (5iea>Ui 

.  Id.  abb 
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lltutntign  girta  abore  Is  Troia  a  painting 
inll  of  the  unphlthutro  &t  Pompeii, 
oting  the  omimeiiceiiieQt  of  &  combat 
a  two  gladiaton,  and  showi  all  the 
oU  wealing  this  ceremosial  dreia.  It  ii 
larl  J  inlenstiiig,  becaoH  the  cfaci  are  uen 
hack  of  the  tnoic  of  ona  of  the  attendaatii 
lea.  (Cf.  SiiHD,  Pompeianiic>u!  Stvdiai, 
for  other  initances.)  The  angvtlut  claims 
commonly  npretented  on  the  dguni  o! 
intiogs  in  the  Cntacomba.  The  ffmate 
ID  the  left  hand,  from  Buononitti  (Owr- 
topra  aloBii  Frananenti  di  Viai  arUkhi 
ra,  tar.  iili.  fig.  1),  r«preMDti  the 
I  Uoneta.  The  ona  on  the  right  hand, 
aaaetnj  on  the  Via  Snlan  Nova,  repre- 
PriicLlla,  an  early  martTr,  The  neit 
ii  wlected  from  three  of  a  limilar  kind, 
nting  Shadmcb,  Ueahach,  and  Atiediwgn, 
he  tomb  of  Pc^  Calliatus  oa  the  Via 


Im  Oam.    (Fran  Ogaiee  tn  the  Calacomb*.) 

aatautiu  damu  probably  snrriTea  in  the 
D  tba  dalmatic,  which  wa*  ncognissd  at 
ewaitiea]  garb  in  the  earlier  port  of  the 
eentniT  (  Vita  Sghettri  I.,  p.  2S6,  Com- 
tb0n|:h  down  to  4.D.  640  the  clasi  are 
repraeenttd  aa  black,  according  to 
tt (Vntianm  Chrwtiwuon,  p.  1t.>  (See 
f  Clirittim  AnL  a.  tt.  ClaToe.  Dalmatic) 
I  writeri  maintain  that  the  drawing  on  the 
Dg  f*f»,  repreaenting  Rome  pereonlEed, 
in  a  robe  called  cycTai  [CtcluI  ihows 
tt  dant  &Uing  in  a  broad  purple  atripa 
h*  breatt.    It  b  taken  frotn  a  pictnn  of 
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w\iifiti»i')  bad  nooa  of  tfi<M  priTiUgo, 
tlMpoor;  hniliaiidrj  and  tbc  neccutrj 
lift  wtr*  their  occDpstioo.  Rcmulai 
luUd  th*  Si|;iOT-uol  to  tb«  ufa  kscinnK 
n-^iiii  (irbo  >rs  tbc  ifrrarpUu),  iihI 
1  each  or  Ibam  to  chooH  hii  pitron. 
t  rrmarki  mi;  ba  rud  Id  tha  ligbt  of 

coDJectore  (^Handbuch  der  rAn^KAn 
•cr,  ii.  p.  lib)  that  tha  aimttla  wu  an 
in  imtitatioii,  vrbich  aiiatad  among  tha 
■tuck  fima  which  tha  Roiuaa  popalni 

Whan  Tatioi  ud  hii  Sabina*  aettlad 
,  their  clirnU  came  than  vith  tham 
ii.  4«);  and  Attin*  Claoiiia  bronghl  to 
larga  bod;  of  dicntt  (A.  r.  40 ;  Liv. 

•  of  patron  and  cliaat  Bunirad  the 
itioa  of  the  plabi  in  tha  atata,  thoagh 

it  now  implied  a  Iwa  abaolata  dapcn- 
Ir.  V.  33;  ri.  18);  it  waa  created  bj 
applicatio  and  bf  the  mannmiieion  of 
^aitem  Kbirtiim,  LiT.  iliii.  IS),  to 
ta  latter  of  which   ralatioua  tha  term 

wni  in  latar  timei  w  mach  apacialiwd, 
tatoi  of  clieni  was  (at  leaat  in  eome 
raditar;.  The  plabeiani  alea  apparently 
w  have  clieDtae  no  leu  then  mtmben 
1  popului  or  |«tricia)u.  C^ugo,  Ltlu'- 
.  i.  p.  laS.)   Whan  tha  Roman  dominion 

iteelf  to  the  prorinces,  the  meaning  of 
I  dientrla  became  wider.  ProTincial 
■1  ciritatee,  and  even  thcte  which  ware 
bat  iDdapendent,  took  to  placing  them- 
idar  tha  hotpithm  or  dienltla  of  lome 
■bed  citiien  (Dionfi.  ii.  11 ;  Cic  tn  Pi- 
proBaOo,  8  ;  Snel.  (Mac.  17  ;  Serv.  aJ 
20),  who  in  this  reapecC  might  be  com- 

colonial  agenU,  or  penons  among  m 
amplofad  to  look  niter  the  iutareits  of 
If  in  the  mother  cnootrv,  except  that 

ited  direotlj.    (Cic.  JXv.  in  Cae^-il.  20, 

iL44;  Itc.  Dial,  ae.) 
c  and  of  the  republic  and   under  the 
mpire  a  penon  might  be  cliane  of  a 
in  at  laatt  three  Knsei :  (1)  much  in 

of  onr  "  client "  in  relation  to  a  legal 
protector,  or  advocate  (Ovid,  Art  Ain. 
lor.  Sal.  I  1,  10;  Ep.  i.  6,  31 ;  U.  1, 
3)   tbroagh   having    attached   bimBelf 

a  Roman  dtiienor  a  foreigner  eujoura' 
>me)ta  a  diitiuguiihed  or  powerful  ciria 
I  relation,  ice  Becker'i  Uallus,  bc  1, 
1  4);  {3)ai  libertui  or  freedmnn.  In 
the  relation  wai  eipieurd  by  the  word 
ICic  ad  AtLxiv.  12),  which  alio  denoted 
la  bodj  of  a  man'a  clienU  (Tec.  Aon. 

onbtful  whether  the  acconnt  of  dientfla 
J  UioDfiini  (^Ariiiq.  Jioin.  ii.  10,  and 
a)  can  ba  regarded  aa  in  alt  reipacta 
r  ii  it  aJwaji  clear  to  what  period  of 
hutOTj  it  i>  intended  to  refer.  As  has 
■adj  remark«l,  there  wu  in  the  earliest 
close  analogy  between  tbe  relation  of 
md  client,  and  that  of  paur  and   Uliut 
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and  pre 


J  the  c 

if  his  own  children:  "patrem  prinium 
■ttifition  proilmom  nomen  bal:«re  .  . 
ienteasina  Bnmmainfsmiadeseri  poasnnt' 
.    13).      Iberinc  {Qeid  da  rOmmAa 


StefUt,  i.  p.  23^  conjectures  that  the  principal 
end  of  tbe  relation  was  to  enable  the  patron  to 
bring  suits  on  the  client's  behalf  (attomejt  in 
the  oondact  of  actions  being  at  that  time  prac- 
tically unknown;  "cnm  olim  in  nan  fniRet 
alterins  nomine  agera  non  poasa,"  IrttL  it.  10. 


pr.); 


tnd  that  if  tha  client  cc 


mittad  ■ 


of  )Uva 

chilfTren  in  power)  the  option  of  paying  damages 
or  sQrraudering  the  wronitdoer  in  a  noial  action 
to  tha  penon  injui'ed.  The  latter  auumption 
further  necaiaitates  the  view  thnt,  like  the  filina 
familiaa,  the  client  bad  originally  in  law  no 
independent  proprietary  capacity:  in  fact, 
Ihering  supposes  that  the  tercns  prefariwn  and 
jMiiiJwm  (of  both  of  which  tha  later  jnriata  say, 
"  magis  fact!  sunt  quam  juris  ")  both  ariginaled 
in  ditnteta;  the  one  in  the  patton'B  habit  of 
allowing  the  client  the  use  and  occupation  of  a 
plot  of  land  which  h<  conld  resnme  at  will 
(compare  the  Lnglisb  villeinage  and  copyhold 
tannre),  the  other  in  tha  small  acquisitions  of 
cattle  iptaa,  piculiiim)  and  other  means  of 
husbandry  which  tha  client  made  for  himself, 
and  which  in  law  belonged  to  the  patron.  If 
this  ingenious  conjecture  is  correct,  much  that 
Dionysins  tails  us  can  be  tmeonly  of  the  dimtes 
of  a  latar  period :  for  inatsnce,  that  tha  client 
most  contribute  to  tba  marriage  portion  of  hia 

children,  if  taken  captive;  must  pay  the  costs 
end  damages  of  suiti  which  the  patron  loet  in 
his  interest,  and  bear  a  part  of  the  patron's 
expenses  incnrred  in  tha  discharge  of  public 
duties,  or  Id  filling  honourable  places  in  the 
Btat«.  DIouysiuB  ndils  that  neither  party  could 
accnae  or  bear  testimony  against  the  other. 
Bat  it  seems  certain  that  the  relation,  as  at  first 
estnblished,  was  hereditary  ;  it  was  tbe  glory  of 
illustrious  families  to  have  many  clienta,  and  to 
add  to  the  number  transmitted  to  Iheiii  by  their 

The  attainment  by  the  pleUe  of  a  civil  nnij 
political  stntns  seems,  by  sweeping  away  the 
old  tradition  that  the  popuius  aloue  could  enjoy 
rights  under  tha  aegia  of  Roman  law,  to  have 
raiiMi  the  status  of  clitnlela.  It  would  not  be 
inconslsteDt  with  UionyaiUs's  statements  *  tc> 
believe  that  from  that  time  onward  the  clients 
were  often,  if  not  always,  ritws  turn  Optimo  jure 
[CitlTAS],  though  there  is  little  or  no  evidence, 
eicept  perhnps  tha  passage  of  Llvy  referred  to 
below,  in  aupport  of  such  a  theory,  nor  is  there 
much  proof  that  the  dicnlda  in  which  liberii 
stood  was  hereditary,  like  that  of  the  old  clientcs 
proper,  eiceptSnet.  Ciaud.  24. 

It  la  ataled  by  Niabuhr  that,  if  a  client  died 
without  heirs,  hia  patron  succeeded  him,  anil 
that  the  snalogoaa  rule  in  respect  •>(  liiffrti  dtes 
waa  derived  from  the  original  right  of  the 
palnmttt  to  inherit  tha  client's  pro|>erty  ander 
tha  primitive  ayilem.  Mommsan  (_AHandiimf/ 
Hber  das  rCmiicAe  Oatlrcckt  und  die  rCmisohe 
CliaUil,  rOmitche  FDno/iungai,  vol.  i.  pp.  319  sg.) 
ia  of  opinion  that  the  general  rules  of  intestate 
sncceasion  (the  property  going  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  mi  Aerede),  in  tha  second  to  the 
agnates,  and  in  the  last  resort  to  the  ger^Sei) 
were  applied  to  elientes  from  the  outset ;  but 
this  is  irreconcilable  with  Iheiing's  hypothesis 
as  to  the  proprietary  relations  of  patron  and 
;  client,  and  requires  lu  to  suppose  that  the  clieDt 
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ttUieotthflword 
i  Plut.*ar.U,. 
olyb.  Tii.  e,  §  1, 
;  Gtmiu.  Elem.  . 
73-77;  Agitbc 
Dkerl,  Gtog.  tdI 


fiiit  used  by  P] 
,ui.  ii.  25,  §  6), ; 
jlrjo/icBi  (Verj 
149).  AccoidiDj 
it  Via  derived 
.  180  ;  PUt.  Tim 
:  siUnt  reprewi 
be  roniid  in  th« 
ind  at  Ujceou, 
tn  men  tnd  lion 


■nd  tbat  ucn 
ofthepeiioa,! 
■using  round  th 


liar  piecM  of  tin 
.  452  ;  Tii.  238 ; 
bar  in  ir.  479 
re  itrtDgthencd 


i.  40Tu 


~i!t  rodj  running  acroa  the  hollow  put  of  tbe 
^^Bhield,  and  urviog  oi  handlei.     When  not  in 

sue,  the  ihield  it  snapended  hj  thg  rt\aiiir 
(^bjLTSua],  which  puses  round  the  breast,  the 

shield  hanging  at  the  b»ck  (liv.  404 ;  cf.  Herod. 

i-  ITl).     The  pmctiM  of  decorating  the  ihield 

hu  commenced :  for  to  pass  oret  the  wonden  of 
AcSilles"  shield,  in  which  we  probably  bare  the 
eSect  of  the  poet's  imagination  working  on  aome 
piodacUon  of  Assyrian  or  Egyptian  art  which 
he  bad  seen,  Agamemnon's  shield  hean  ■ 
Gorgon'i  head  with  fignres  of  Terror  and  Kear, 
deaigned  peTh:ipe  lees  as  an  ornament  thou  to 
aUm  the  foe  (11.  iL  36). 

The  AauHila  rr^a^tTa,  which  in  T.  453  and 
•ii.  438  are  contrasted  with  the  imrlSit 
ttamXet,  an  eipUined  by  the  Scholioata  as 
light  and  diminutive  i«v(Itr.  The  epithet 
rrepofli  may  refer  to  some  apron,  such  a  'a 
fignred  below. 

Taming  from  the  Iliad  to  the  representations 
and  Uila  of  later  timei,  we  obMrre  no  ihielda 
which,  like  those  of  hermc  times,  protect  the 
whole  of  the  warrior's  body:  they  oiually  core  r 


ihield  conaisted  of  two  metel  handles,  one  to 
pasi  the  arm  through,  the  other  to  grasp  with 
the  hand  J  hot  we  rery  frequentlj  abcerre  the 


htm  from  the  neck  t 


the  I 


a  the 


Shield  ftmilabed  Willi  an  apron.    (Oarhaid,  pL  clxi.) 

arrangement  shown  below  (IVom  one  of  the 
terra-colta  rases  published  by  Tiichbein,  iv. 
tab.  20),  which  maf  be  explained  thus  :  — 

A  bud  of  metal,  wood,  or  lenther,  was  plaeed 
aerosi  the  iniide  from  rim  to  rim,  like  the 
diameter  of  a  circle,  to  which  were  affixed  a 
■er  of  small  iron  ban,  crossing  each  other 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  which 
.he  arm  below  the  inner  bend  of  the  elbow 
joint,  and  served  to  steady  the  orb.  Iliis  appa- 
iKtai,  which  ii  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
the  Cariani  (Herod,  i,  17IX  was  termed  Sx"^ 

ix^-    Around  the  inner  edge  ran  a  leather 


Onokr  ATElre  AkU.    (AeelBa  HarMet.) 

circular  or  Argive  shield,  we  frequently  find 
npresentad  an  oval  shield  with  a  strong  rim 
and  apartniti  in  the  middle  of  each  side 
(.tryxp^liara.  Ear.  Photn.  1386),  through  which 
to  wateh  the  enemy.  This  is  known  ■■  the 
Boeotian  shield,  being  commonly  found  on  the 
«nns  of  the  Boeotian  cities  (Qerhard,  Awerltiene 
yaeiMUtr,  pL  eicv.). 

The  shield  was  now  formed  entirely  of 
bnai  (wtfyxo^jwr).  An  apron,  apparently  of 
leather  or  thick  stuff",  was  sometimes  attached 
to  it  to  protect  in  some  maolnre  the  warrior's 
legs,  especiaUj  when  he  did  not  wear  gnavea. 
It  was  ornamented  with  patterns  or  figuree. 
A  ihield  furnished  with  tbii  appliance  is  given  on 
the  next  colnmn,  and  another  under  TuBl. 

TIm  ainpleH  urangenent  fbr  Iwlding  the 


Oreek  shield,    (Oreek  viae.) 

thong  (ripwait,  filed  by  naili  at  certain  dii- 
'  iDcea,  so  that  it  formed  a  succenion  of  lot^  oil 
lund,  which  the  loldier  grasped  with  his  hanil 
(inB^^r  ripwajii  ytmiar  x'poi  Bur.  Bd. 
139S ;  waKvffi^  rifwaju.  Soph.  Jj.  576).  But 
it  it  somewhat  dlflicult  to  diitinguiih  these 
terms,  for  Plutarch  toUl  us  that  when 
Cleoioenei  ,111.  introduced  among  the  Spartans 
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the  vtfirm,  which  amplof ed  hoth  bandi,  in  placa 
or  the  ipHT,  ha  mIio  sudc  them  0117  Uu  (kield 
bj  the  Jx^  initewi  of  the  wifwmi  {Otoat.  11), 
while  othtn  ((.1;.  the  Scboliut  on  Ariitoph. 
Eq.  US)  tIMt  th*m  u  CODTartible  ttimt. 

At  the  cloee  of  ■  war  it  wu  dutomsTj  for 
(he  Oreeki  to  nupeDd  their  ihieldi  id  the 
tcmplei,  when  the  ■^loni  were  t«ken  off,  io 
ordei  to  mtder  them  Dmerricci^le  io  cue  or 
anj  loddea  or  popular  mitbTaik  ;  which  cnitom 
ftceaanti  fur  the  klann  oT  Demoe  (Ariitoph. 
I,  c.X  whan  he  law  them  hangiDg  up  with  their 
hancUei  on.  Sometime!  ehialdi  were  kept  in  ■ 
e**e  (mlTFU.  Ariitoph.  Aek.  S74 ;  Ear.  Amdr. 
617).  Id  Qerhard  (op.  at.  pi.  ccliii.)  w*  we  a 
virffim,  made  of  aome  itatT,  beisg  remoTed  ttom 
aehiald. 

The  iowli  wai  the  cbaractemtic  deftntive 
weapon  (tvAor)  of  the  heaTf-anmd  ibftntTy 
(twitrai)  dnring  the  hiitorical  timea  at  Oreea, 
and  i*  oppoaed  to  the  lighter  r^K■r^  and  t'am'  : 
hence  wa  find  the  word  iirvlf  naed  to  (ignify  a 
bodj  of  «rUrai  (Xan.  AnA  i.  7,  $  10).  It  wai 
only  eioeptionallT  Died  bj  cantlrr  (Xen.  H4II. 
U.  4,  34,  IT.  4,  10  ;  Aelian.  Tact.  ii.  13  ;  Arriau. 
Tiiel.  IT.  15).  It  wai  diitinctiTely  a  Qreek 
ahield.  Thoe  none  of  tha  Eaetem  people!  who 
aerred  noder  Xtnet  (Herod.  Tii.  til  ff.)  ware 
armed  with  it. 

The  Romia  dipetu  ii  eecD  in  tha  accompaoy- 
ing  illoitnUoD  rrom  Tny>'>'*  Column.  Aoconi- 
lag  to  Liry  (i.  43), 
wbea  the  ccnioi  wu 
iniUtuled  b;  Sarriui 
Tulliui,  tha  fint  elm 
only  nied  the  diptut, 
and  the  lecond  weia 
armed  with  tha  HMtum 
[Scutum]  ;  bnt  after 
the  Roman  loldier 
ceived  pay,  the  dipeia 
I  wu   diicotitiiiaed   al- 

together for  the  Sabioe 

cf.  ii.  19;  P]iit.iiwn! 
21 ;  Diod.  Eclog.  iiiii. 
3,   who   aiiarte    that 
the  originil   form 
the  Bamui  ibield 
iquara,  and  thai  it 
tubaequently  changed 
for  that  of  tha   ". 

"!■)■ 
The  emblaioning  of 
(hieUt  with  dei* 
(o^fiara,  injfKin) 
•aid  to  be  derired  from 
tha  Ciriani  (Herod,  t 
171).  The  beiringj 
on  the  ihieldi  of  th. 
haroei  before  Thebea, 
ai  deacribed  by  Aeaehylni  in  tha  Seen  aganiyt 
Thtba  and  Earipidai  in  the  P/inmiDoe,  eihibit 
the  derelopment  of  daricet  in  pott-Homeric 
timei.  Some  ahieldi,  like  Agamemnnn'i,  bear 
■nbjecti  designed  to  itrike  terror  {TAtb.  43H, 
534:  to  that  ofTydeiubronia  belli  arasttachad 
with  thii  object,  i&.  3S1};  othen  ibow  alio  tha 
wuTior't  pride  or  boutful  ipirit  (16.  4£7,  461). 
Other  iiibjectiiirepuialy  mythological  (>i.  382), 
or  indicate  the  oiruer')  anceitry  (ib.  607),  while 


c¥^'i  Oolnmn.) 
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Ampbianua  ii  too  prond  of  hii  re 
bear  any  denoa  at  ali  (A.  587 1  1 
1111).  ne  Mtf>*ra  already  lerre  to 
the  warriort  to  thoae  at  a  diatanei 
Thi*  cuitom  of  amblaioning  ihieldi  ii 
by    tha    following    beautiful     gem 


From  the  hiitoriani  we  Rnd  tha 
IndiTidual  lomatiinei  attracted  attei 
unuinal  derica  (Alcibiadai'  wai  an  1 
ro^ipot,  Flut.  Alcib.  16),  oitiei  m 
soma  common  lymbol  for  their  ihi 
might  tie  taiily  racogniiable  by  thi 
thui  the  Liieedaemoniuii  used  A,  thi 
X,  the  Thebans  Hercnlei'  clnb,— • 
wbich  the  enemy  lomatimei  took  a 
advanliga  (Xen.  Jlell.  iv.  4,  10,  vii, 
IT.  28,  6). 

Each  Roman  loldier  alao  had  hia 
and  a  mark  indiciting  hii  cohort  inj 
hii  ihield.  in  order  that  he  might  : 
fail  own  whan  the  order  wai  girei 
■nni  (Vfget.  il.  17;;  andaometimes' 
the  commander  under  whom  he  foi 
Bdl.  Alex.  58). 

The  practice  of  ambUuoning  ihi 
teated  by  the  eitaot  ihieldi  and 
tioDi  of  ihieldi,  and  11  well  eihib 
works  illuitrative  of  painted  Ti 
ruti  under  Arhi  and  LORiCl.)  The 
Tory  from  the  limplait  arrangemei 
and  curvea  t*  the  richeit  engrir 
inside  u  well  ai  the  ontiide  or  the  >i 
de  flmt.  Arch.  1869,  pi.  vi.).  1 
accoDipinying  Cimoui  statnn  of 
ware  often  maitarpiacai  of  engnv 
Pheidiii  angTBTcd  on  tha  outiide  of 
r>f  hia  C0I0M1I  Athene  at  Athens, 
bat  of  tbe  Athenians  and  the  Amaic 
the  inside  the  war  of  tha  godi  and 
(Plut.  Perid.  31 ;  Paul.  i.  17,  5  3  i  . 

A  Tictorioni  amy  aomctime*  dedii 
own  ihialdi  (Paul.   i.   19,  $  i;  cf.  i 


CUTELLAE 

iL  IT,  S  3),  or  ui  engraved  ihield  of  gold  (A.  v. 
10,  S  4;  HfTod.  J.  93;  AeKhin.  Ga.  UG), 
••  ui  oAriDg  in  ft  tompls.  Id  tfaa  Utt^r  cn» 
*•  bxn  ■  aUeld  which  ii  iiprenlr  nude  m 
«  irork  of  art,  4ad  not  for  wufan,  u  Panuuiiu 
rrauika  eoDcerniiig  thoH  Kt  np  ia  the  gjni- 
Ouinm  at  Olympia  (vi,  23,  |  7).  Thfiie  prac- 
tices, tnuthrred  to  Kome  (^.i;.  Lir.  ut.  39), 
nve  rite  lo  tha  d^'  oi  diptatai  nuagmtt,  the 
'hutot;  of  which  i>  iketched  b«  Plinj  (H.  N. 
luT.  {  2-14),  who  ttlli  lu  that  Appini  Clandiai 
(Couol  495  B.C)  origioated  ths  ciutom,  by 
dedicatiog  in  the  tempUof  BellooacI^  bearing 
portntita  of  hii  anceotorK,  and  that  his  eianiple 
was  fallowed  b;-  M.  Aemilini,  who  thus  adorned 
hii  own  houte  as  well  aa  the  baiilicxi  Aemiliti,  as 
ii  represented  ou  the  coin  of  ths  gCTU  Aerailia. 
<S«a  cQt  under  Ba«iijca,  p.  288  A.)  Unrier  the 
empire  this  beeama  ■  ciutoDury  act  ofadnlation 
to  the  emperor  (Tac.  ^nn.  ii.  S3;  Capitolin. 
Antatit.  b;  Treb.  PolL  Oaud.  3);  and  tha 
dipeia  martu  of  Caligala  wai  aoiiDall;  carried 
to  the  Capitol,  in  a  proceuion  composed  of  the 
colleges  of  priests,  tha  unate,  and  nobla  ;oiitha 
and  maidens  singing  his  praises.  (Suet.  Caiig. 
IS.  See  BroHti  cTEnolato,  t.  i. ;  Visconti, 
loMDgr.  San.  t.  lii. ;  Eckhel,  Doct.  JTunt.  ri. 
103,  lai.) 

rmallf ,  ahieldi  of  varlans  shapes  in  metal  or 
maiUe  were  impended  fhim  the  roo&  of 
portiaa,.  or  in  the  o/rwn  of  private  houses, 
round  the  mplimian,  for  pnraly  deoorative  pur- 
poaea,  Hanv  inch  shields  were  fonnd  at  Pompeii 
and  Herenlananin,  and  are  prtterrad  in  the 
Hnsenm  of  Kaples.  Thej  are  osuallT  engraved 
«n  both  lidea,  and  moat  commonlj  with  mytho- 
lagieat,  espedallj  Bacchanalian,  snbjects.  (U. 
Albert  in  Seait  ArcMologiqvt,  1S81.) 
"•■    isUalMthe 


CLOACA 


4G1 


ngnlating  tha  temperature  of  the  vai 
[Balkub,  p.  277  6].  [A.  R.]     (. 

CLTTEIXAE  (iiiu«(\u),  a  pair  oT  panaiers. 


■apour 


sad  therefore  only  nied  in  the  plural  number. 
(Hot.  Sjt.  i.  S,  47  ;  Plant.  JToit.  iii.  2,  91.)  In 
Jtal;  thej  were  commoalj'  need  with  mulea  or 
anes,  bat  in  other  coantries  thay  were  alio 
applied  to  horsei,  of  which  an  instaace  is  given 
In  the  annexed  woodcnt  from  the  Colnron  of 
Tnjao;  and  Plaotns  (i^  94)  Genratively  de- 
scribes a  niBD  upon  whose  shouTderB  a  load  of 
any  kind,  either  morai  or  physical,  is  charged, 
m  komc  eUteUariiu. 


Ollanae,  pannlcn.    (Tiom  Colnnm  of  Ti^sn.} 

GittUae  it  also  the  name  of  an  instmment  of 
torture,  and  (jmpttr  imilitndmem)  of  a  place  in 
Kanw,  and   of   some  depretnons   in   tiie  Via 


FUminia  (Feitui,  >.  v.).  Ko^JAui  is  also  used 
for  a  lar^  basket  in  which  grapes  were  carried 
at  vintages  (Aitem.  iv.  6 ;  Qeop.  vi.  1 1, 
Heajch.),  and  for  the  curved  wooden  framework 
toDietiinei  erected  in  the  stem  of  a  man^f-war 
to  carrv  an  awning,  which  was  used  aa  a  state- 
cabin  ioT  the  irvpavir)4i  or  trierarch  (Hesych. ; 
Pollm,  i.  89).  [A.  R.]    [J.  H.  F.] 

CLOA'CA  (Inim^iof),  a  drain.  The  removal 
of  the  sewage  of  citiea  by  an  eitensive  system  of 
drains  is  ai  old  as  the  Assyrian  civilisation,  for 
we  find  It  carried  ant  at  Nineveh  with  great 
complatcnesi,  ths  brick  vaulting  auaming  all 
the  known  forms  of  the  arch,  while  the  pave- 
ment is  formed  of  flagstones.  (J^jtri,  Jiineteh 
and  Babj/loa,  p.  54;  Place,  Kinitt  et  FAuyrie, 
p.  289.) 

As  a  specimen  of  the  drainage  of  a  Greek  city, 
we  may  quote  that  of  Athena,  the  remains  of 
which  are  described  by  f~  Ziller  {MittkeU.  dti 
deuttiA.  /nit.  i*n  Alkm,  1877,  pp.  117-119),  who 
lai  traced  it  from  tha  Kolokotroni  street  (thoogh 
le  think*  that  it  may  have  started  nearer  the 
lid  wall  on  the  east  side  of  the  city)  to  the 
church  of  Kapnikarea,  and  thence  !n  a  north- 
->sterlf  direction  on  the  west  side  of  Hermes 
raet    to  the    Dipylon.      Air-shafta,    about    6 
Btres  In  depth,  at  varions   points  permit  an 
inveatigation  of  the  construction,  in  which  at 
soma  places  dressed   Piraeus  atone,  at  others 
brick,  is  used.     Outside  the  Dipylon  the  drain 
iten  a  reservoir,  f^om  the  aidea  of  which  small 
uare  or   cylindrical    canals   linad  with    brick 
irried  tha  contents  towards  the  plain  and  the 
olive  woods,  thus   apparently   pointing   to  an 
ancient  system  of  applying  the  refuse  of  a  city 
'  >  fertilise  sewage  farms.     One  of  these  canals 
ipeara   to   show    traces   of  a  contrivance   for 
igulating    the    amouut    of    sewiga    supplied, 
hich   leads  Ziller  to  the  conjecture  that  the 
iwaga  supply  wss  let  out  to  the  farmers. 
Tha  admiration  with   which  the  cJoacae  of 
oma    were    regarded    bv    antiquity    may   be 
judged  tnm  the  passage  of  Uionyaina  of  Halicar- 
naians  (iii.  67),  in  which  ha  claisea  them  with 
the  aqueducts  and  tha  roads  as  tha  most  mag- 
nificent works  in  Rome,  and  the  best  proof  of 
tha  greatness  of  the  empire.    (Cf.  Plin.  H.  N. 
iixvi.  ^g  t04-8;  and  Caasiodorua,  Far.  iii.  30, 
"videas  illic   flaviai   qunai   montibua  coDcaris 
clauaoB.")     Remaina  of  a  system  of  doaoae  have 
bean  fonnd  in  so  many  of  tha  Roman  cities  of 
North  Italy  and  Franca  that  they  may  indeed  be 
considered  a  mark  of   Roman  civilisation,  as 
characteriitiu  as  the  aqaatdOBlu*  and  tha  ma. 

The  chief  of  the  ancient  draioi  atill  eiiiting 
in  Roma  ia  tha  famous  Cloaea  Maxima,  which 
starts  in  the  valley  of  the  Subura  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cannae,  crosses  the  Fomm  under  the  S.  end 
of  the  Basilica  Julia,  where  it  is  exposed  to  view, 
thence  under  tha  Vicus  Tuscus  and  the  yelahram, 
and  alter  being  again  visible  near  tha  arch  of 
JaauB  Quadrifrons,  as  Is  shown  in  tha  accompany- 
ing iilustraCion,  it  enters  the  Tiber  near  the 
Temple  of  Hercules  in  the  Fomm  Boarinm,  by 
an  arch  of  lapit  QaMnia  or  paperino,  formed  of 
three  rings  of  vonaaoin.  Wagivean  illustration 
showing  thia  arch,  surrounded  by  the  more 
weathered  tulii  of  theiWcArum  .Utus  or  ancient 
quay  wall.  Its  original  dtmenaiona  were  12  11. 
4  iu.  in  height  and  10  ft  8  in.  in  width,  but  one- 
third  of  it*  height  is  now  choked  up  bj  mod. 


Thii  triple  peperisa  tich  «it«ndi  for  abont  40  ft. 
ttma  tlit  mauth;  bat  ia  the  rat  of  Iti  conrH 
tb*  dnuD  il  Tialtsd  with  ft  lingla  uch  of  tnfi 


Thii  drain  wu  do  doubt  c»nitriict«d  to  ctrrj  oif 
not  oniT  tha  wwage,  but  bUo  the  inr&ca  vst«r 
frma  th>  mronDflliig  ilopti,  which  maiia  tbe 
low  ground  tnrerMd  by  tha  dnin  ■  iwimp. 
Htnea  tha  aarlj  coaitruction  of  thi>  emt 
work,  which  it  altribatsd  to  Tarqninlui  Fria- 
on*  by  Dion.  Hil.  and  Plinjr  («.  cc.\  while 
IAtj  diTJdw  tbe  hoaoar  betwean  Turqaluiai 
PriKui  and  Tarqulnlui  Sapcrbut  (i.  38,  58). 
Homnuan,  howerar,  think*  that  whil*  the 
•cheroe  of  dralnaga  wm  initituted  under  tha 
kinga,  thii  nailed  cloaca  matt  belong  to 
tha  republican  period,  erronaouily  itating  that 
tha  Taolt  i>  tliraD  |;boat  of  traTertina,  a  itonr 
chincteriitic  of  poat-ngal  timet,  and  holding 
that  tha  arch  wu  unknown  erau  to  the  Greeks 
until  tha  and  of  the  fiflh  century  before  Christ 
{Hitl.  of  Soau,  i.  117,490,  Eng.  tram.;  Seneca, 
Ep.  90,  S  SS).  But  in  npport  of  the  earlier 
date,  whicb  ia  now  ganerallr  asaignad  to  the 
Cloaca  Hailma,  we  mar  quote  Etnucui  initaucca, 
which  are  probably  at  leaat  a*  earlj :  for  initance, 
tha  mouth  of  an  andent  cloaca  ditcoTerad  at 
OraTiKae  by  Dennla  (COirtof  Elmria,  i.  433), 
ccHuiating  of  an  arch  of  14  fL  span  formed  of 
Tonaoiri  of  uneement«d  tnfa  5  ft.  deep,  and 
opening  in  ■  quay  wall  about  20  feet  high. 

Another  doaoa  running  ttrtm  the  comer  of 
the  VU  Faginica  and  tfae  Piaiia  UatUi,  under 
tha  Ghetto,  antan  the  Tiber  oppoaite  to  the 
Innia  Tibarina.  It  ia  couitmcted  of  large 
UDcemented  blocka  of  peperino:  this  and  other 
indicatioua  wonid  nnign  it  to  tha  regal  period 
Like  the  Goaea  Haiima,  it  ia  atill  in  nae,  having 
bMn  connected  with  the  drain  dtiC  Olmo  in  leoQ 
(NardDcd,  Boll.  Mr  Itul.  1S81,  p.  SOS).  Theae 
drwwof  the  regal  period  probably  follow  the 
old  UnM  of  the  itreeta,  as  they  ran  before  the 
deatmetim  of  Rome  by  the  Gauli. 

In  the  qoty  wall  nnt  far  fVom  the  month  of 
the  Goaca  Hiiima  may  be  aeen  two  amaller 
arched  opanlnga,  one  of  which  it  now  dry;  the 
other  diicbaiKN  the  watera  of  the  Aqna  Cnbra. 


KU)PEH  DIKG 

Theae  majr  bt  larminationi  of  tha  eix 
ATcntine,  which  were  not  conitm 
the  year  164  KC,  when  M.  Porciu 
L.  Valaritu  Flaccot  conttmcted  n 
and  repaired  tbi  ciitting  onee.  To 
aion  pooibly  may  be  referred  the  ati 
the  contemporary  C.  Aciliui,  qnote< 
Hal.  {I.  c),  that  the  mere  repa 
drwnt  coat  1000  talenti.  H.  Agn[] 
hii  aedileahip  in  3S  BX!.,  thowed  great 
enptrriaion  of  the  doacae,  travertin 
a  boat  and  cleanting  them  at  bit  oi 
(Min.  J.  c. ;  Dio  data.  ilii.  43),  and  i 
a  cJodca  to  drain  the  Campua  Hart 
wai  connected  with  the  Thermae  of  A 
the  Aqna  Virgo.  Thii  wai  ditcori 
Urban  Vill.,  and  ia  at  prewnt  in  ae 
name  of  the  CMiavica  dalla  Sotonda. 

The  diKoreriei  made  at  Tarioot  t 
that  the  network  of  imBller  draina 
eating  with    theae    main  ekaeae  il 


a  by  a 


dagla 


we  find  the  primitire  ami 
projecting  conrtea  of  ttona  which  wi 
above  in  the  draint  of  Atbeui. 

The  eiptnie  of  cleanaing  and  repa: 
very  great,  ai 


S3;  30,  1,  39,  §  5  ;  MaTquardt,  Bdt 
ii.  p.  146.)  Under  the  repnblic,  the  ■ 
tlon  of  the  tewen  wai  entnittad  to  i 
and  Bsdilea;  but  under  tha  empire, 
ol£cera  were  appointed  for  that  pni 


It  (ap.  Omt.  I 


eutlon  of  « 


:vil.  5, 


appointed  an  oinciat  to  repair  the 
ttriking  initance  of  the  etteem  in  whii 
barians  held  Roman  ciTillaation  (Caiai 

On  the  legal  obligationa  relatii 
chacae  at  Roma,  ace  Schmidt,  /nl 
doacu,  in  Zeitschrift  f.  geicA.  Bechi» 
pp.  51  >^.  For  further  detaila 
Koman  doaoat,  tea  Bum,  Borne  and 
pagna;  and  Middleton,  Soine  n  1885 

Some  tracea  of  the  drainage  of  Pw 
diicovered  by  Uaioit  {R-airua  de  Fern 
ii.  36, 99).  The  eitenairc  remoint  of 
ctoacaa  of  Nicomedia  are  deacribed 
and  othert,  Eiptoration  Arck.  de 
Bith-inie,  i.  2  ;  nnd  by  Teiier,  Dncrv 
Mm^rt,  i.  p.  24.  [A.  B.]    | 

CLOACATtlUM.    [CuiiCi.1 

ELOPEB  DIKE  or  aBAFtiSCic: 
or  Tpof^).  The  action  for  tUtt  at  Ati 
be  either  printe  or  public,  and  in  t 
caac  either  beforoadlaeteteaor  a  courl 
that  of  the  thetmothetae  (,AU.  Proa 
with  Lipaiaa'  note  101).  The  vari< 
of  procedure  are  enumerated  by  Dt 
(c.  Androl.  p.  601,  5§  26,  37).  The  aal 
for  a  ditfii? ' "■-  -■■ 


ELOPES  DIE£ 

■  dftacted  id  the  act,  bf 
....  rif .  To  titan,  howtnr,  ■  peult;  of 
IDOO  dnchmu  wu  Bttachxl  id  cue  tie  failed  to 
obuin  ■  fifth  of  the  rote*.  In  •oms  oui,  k 
pcnnn  who  hid  be«a  robbed  wu  pennittad  by 
Uie  Attic  Uw  to  enter  the  houe  in  which  he 
■upectcd  hit  propertj  to  be  concealed,  uid 
imtitnte  a  Maicb  for  it  (^pw,  Arietoph.  Sab. 
199  i  Plat.  Lagg.iii.  p.  SM  A).  We  are  not 
ittibrmed  how  this  right  of  March  waa  enforced, 
but  it  wai  probablj  on  the  oath  of  the  plaintiff; 
and,  M  the  abore  paasagei  ihow,  the  Marcher 
himaelf  was  clwelr  watched,  and  bad  to  dirett 
himMlf  of  all  clothing  ia  which  anfthing  canld 
be  concealed  about  hii  penon  (yifii  tl  x'""' 
iami  Ix—,  tfinrrBf,  Plat.  /.  c). 

A*  legudi  the  penildei  of  theft,  the  old 
Solonian  law  drew  a  diicinction,  which  prevailed 
aleoin  later  time*,  between  trifling  and  leriooi 
offiucei ;  baaed  partly  on  the  amoont  itolen,  bat 
partly  alio  on  a  principle  not  noknown  to 
modem  legislation,  that  crime  for  which  there 
an  epedal  bcilitiei  mnsc  be  repreued  by  eererer 
paniihrnents.  (Cf.  Ariit.  PrM.  uii.  14, 
p.  953  a,  17.)  Amoaata  nnder  10  drachmai 
■ere  treated  as  "  bantellet "  (Tenflel  ap.  Panly, 
t.  e.  Tenrtyiiitoin'a),  and  the  Forty  (i  other 
mtgiitntea  aa  well)  conld  dtdde  them  enm- 
Duily,  probably  by  a  fine  (/in3oAi|) :  abore 
10  draehmae,  they  had  to  call  in  diaetetae 
[ItRAKaKOMT^  Hot].  Meat  came  "  ordinary  " 
tbeft.  Thia  wai  limited  to  cuei  of  stealbg  in 
tlu  day-time  to  an  amount  not  eic«eding  50 
drichmat,  and  from  a  place  not  specially  pro- 
ttded  by  law.  The  criminal  upon  coniHcUoo 
wu  obliged  to  restore  twofold  if  the  property 
were  recorertd  ;  if  it  were  not,  twofold  pl<a  a 
certain  nam  for  damages,  called  ^oItw  :  the 
court  might  inflict  an  additional  penalty  (irfMir- 
Ti/iar,  irfwrrlfiqfiaX  *^  the  offender  he  pnt  in 
the  itoi^  (woSerrdun)  ^^e  daya  and  aa  many 
Mhte  (,Lex  ap.  Dem.  o.  Timocr.  p.  733,  §  105). 
(The  lUtement  in  the  teit  of  thi<  "  law  "  that, 
if  the  ipecific  thing  stolen  were  not  recorered, 
a  tenfold  penalty  was  exacted,  is  inconsiatent 
wHh  the  langnigeof  the  orator  himself  in  J 114, 
and  has  been  (Dlliciently  dinproTed :  see  Wayte 
oJ  lee.;  i.  H,  lipaius,  n.  748  on  Att.  Procta, 
p.  358.) 

In  the  " M^i^Titti."  cases  of  stealing  in  the 
''~  "  e  property  of  greater  amonnt  than  50 
or  above  10  drachmas  from  the 
nmnsaa  or  pnblic  baths  (Awsutiwla)  or  from 
ue  ports,  or  by  night  anyMiing  whatcTer  (and 
by  night  the  owner  was  permitted  to  wonnd 
and  eren  kill  the  depredator  in  his  Bight),  the 
law  expreiaty  directed  an  hwarruyii  to  the 
Eleren,  and,  npon  conviction,  the  death  of  the 
offenderfDem.  e.  TanoiT.pp.  735-6,  §§  11.1, 114), 
(According  to  some,  the  Am-ol^i  might  be 
e^Hlally  pniushed  for  the  emalleit  theus,  bnt 
tbe  abore  is  the  laoit  probable  explanation :  the 
qootion  tnnu  on  the  pnnctnatinn  of  the  psange 
ft  Tttaocr.  §  Hi,  where  aee  Wayte'i  note.)  if 
Ibe  yfo^  were  adopted,  it  is  probable  that  the 
pvnishment  was  Gied  by  the  conrt ;  but  both  in 
this  ewe,  and  in  that  of  coniiction  in  a  J6n),  the 
dittranchisement  (iiri^ila)  of  the  criminal  would 
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it  of  CO 
The   abore    three    paoagi 
•ITord  better  materinla  for  eiplaining  the  law 
ef  atont  tban  the  late  gnmmariaw:  '~' 


■  of   Demostheaea 


to  be  observed  that  the  inierted  document  of 
Timocr.  %  105  is  inferior  in  authority  to  the 
words  of  Demosthenes  himself  In  the  other  two. 
There  were  aeparate  actiotis  ToiXl^jiffar,  rt>^- 
l9«pii%faj,  &»Ka,t-taiTO)iiiu,  AgnvliKrlai,  nAowqi 
hmaatmr  or  lipir  xp'll'^'"''  ngaioit  the 
■Xoirii  hnuxrlmr  the  ilateyfiXlt,  fii«ii,  and 
itwrYpa^  were  specially  directed.  CAtt  Frocesi, 
p.  356  ff.  with  Lipsius'  notes  ;  Thalheim,  Aeciti- 
alterth.  S  7  in  Uermann-filiimner,  =  Privatali. 
S  63,  Hermann).  X'''  ^  ^0    C^-  ^0 

COA  VE8TI8,  also  COA  (n.  pf.),  the  Coan 
cloth  or  giinnenti,  mentioned  by  vu^oo*  aDthon, 
but  moat  frequently  by  the  Latin  poeti  of  the 
Augustan  age  (Tibull.  ii.  3,  53,  ii.  4,  S9;  Pro* 
pert.  i.  3,  2,  Ii.  1,  v.  (i»,)  2,  23 ;  Hor.  Carm.  iv. 
13,  13,  fbti.  2,  101;  Ovid.  An  Am.  ii.  298; 
9en.  d>  Sm.  vii.  S).  From  their  eiprenjons  we 
learn  that  it  had  a  great  degree  of  traniparencr. 
that  it  was  remarkably  fine,  that  it  was  chiefly 
won  by  women  of  loose  reputation,  and  that  it 


Ua.  (Jnu.  Airten.  vlJi.  S.) 
dyed  purple  (Hor.  Cana.  L  e. ; 
Prop.  IL  1,  6)  and  enriched  with  atripH  of  gold. 
It  bai  been  anpposad  to  hare  been  made  of  siJk, 
because  in  Coe  silk  wsa  spun  and  woven  at  an 
early  period,  lo  as  to  obtain  a  high  celebrity 
(Ariit.  HM.  Ansn.  v.  19>  (Becker-GOll,  Oi^lut, 
iu,  p.  2850  [J-  f]    [W-  S.] 

COACTOB.  This  name  was  applied  to  Col- 
lectors of  various  sorts,  e.g.  to  the  aervaots  of 
the  publicani  or  farmers  of  the  tues,  who  col- 
lected the  revenues  for  them  (Cic  pro  Bab,  Pod. 
11,  5  30);  also  to  those  who  collected  the  money 
from  the  purchiisers  of  thiogi  sold  at  a  pnblic 
auction  (Id.  pro  fflumf.  64,  $  180).  The  futher 
of  Horace  was  a  coodor,  but  there  are  no  means 
Ibr  determining  to  which  clas>  he  belonged.  (Hor. 
arf.i.6,86;8net.  Vit.  Hor.)  [H.W.]  [A.S.W.] 

COGHLI8  (»XJi'i)  u  ui  ndjective  used  with 
oolumna  by  P.  Victor  iBtg,  Urii.  Rom.  viii.  and 
ii.)  to  denote  snch  columoi  ai  the  Trajan  and 
Antonino  [Columh*],  probably  ou  account  of 
thespiralstaircue(icDx^as;CocLBA,No.  4)  with- 
in the  column,  rather  than  the  spiral  baa-relief  on 
the  outside,  as  he  carefully  eivea  the  nnmber  of 
steps  in  each  itairca-e.         fp.  S.l    {}.  H.  F.] 

COaLBA  or  COCHXEA  (kox'^w}.  *><icl) 
properly  meaus  a  snail,  was  also  used  to  signifr 
other  things  of  a  spiral  form. 


CUUEX 

I  w  to  the  mnaing  of  tbi>  puM; 

imiktc  mtiii  figond  ban  froi 
1«tii>n  in  ttn  Britijb  Hnwain  pi 
It  probable  ciplanittoD.  It  showi 
punaed  bf  k  beu  uiii  taking  '(fug 
~'  of  tunutile,  omuting  of  (oar 

Iriog  ronnd  aa  upright  poat 
(Cf.QorJ,  TAo.  d^ydt.  i.  pil.  rii.  ao 
Cuiiod.  Var.  r.  42,  whan  he  ipaaki . 
Talloui  vaj  in  which  the  bettiarii  H 
patenti  area  cumUmii  w  poatibni  oi 
Th<u< 
■tiUf 


while 


A  acreiv  of  the  ume  deicripUoa  vea  alio  Died 
in  oil  and  wine  preim.  (Vitmr.  ri.  S,  3  ;  Pal- 
ladiiu,  It.  10,  §  10,  it  19,  $  I.)  The  thread  of 
the  Krevr,  far  which  the  Latin  langn^e  hai  no 
appropriate  term,  ia  called  Ta^^Xmr  in  Greek. 
(.Scbneid.  ErI.  Phy.  i.  469.) 

2.  A  apiral  pamp  for  railing  water,  iavantad 
by  Archimedea  (Diod.  Sic  L  34,  T.  37 ;  Strab. 
iTJi.  pp.  SOT,  819;  Athen.  r.  p.  308  f),  from 
whom  it  hu  ever  tinea  bean  called  the  Archime- 
dean icriw.  It  b  deacrlbed  at  length  bj  Vitra- 
riu*  (X.  II).  It  coosiiti  of  a  pipe  coiled  like 
a  acrew  roaad  a  long  cylinder,  which  ii  placed 
!>bliqiial<r  with  one  end  in  water,  and  made  to 
revalTe  on  ita  uia.  The  water  then  gnAaiWj 
riiea  throDgb  the  i{urala  nf  the  pipe.  It  wai 
inach  SMd  in  Egypt  for  irrigation,  ai  it  wilt 
ontj  raiaa  water  to  a  modenle  height. 

3.  Vano  nferi  in  the  folhiwing  tenna  to  a 
nudta  naad  in  the  ^rciu : — Id  giving  direcUoni 
for  the  coiutniction  of  an  aTiarj,  he  aaja 
<£.  R.  iii.  5,  3),  "ostiam  habere  hnmiU  at  an- 


Petroi 
pi.  J: 


Or.  1 
H.N. 


Coclea,  or  Inmallli.  (Medal,  Britltb  UuHDm,} 

guBtum  at  potiuimura  eiua  fcnerii  qnod  cocleatn 
appellant,  at  lolet  ease  in  carea,  in  qua  t 
pugnare  aolent"    Varioui  conjecture!  have 
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itnietod  of  sereral  roughly  hewn  planks  nailed 
together  in  a  rude  and  simple  manner,  were 
called  nane$  camdicariaef  or  oodixaiaey  or  ooudiosatf. 
(Fest.  p.  46  M. ;  Varr.,  Sail,  ap,  Non.  p.  535, 
13 ;  Sen.  Brm,  Vit,  13,  4.)  The  surname  of 
Csadez  given  to  Appius  Claudius  must  be  traced 
Id  this  signification.  (Sen.  /.  c.)  In  later  times 
tlie  name  was  giren  to  ships  employed  in  trans- 
puiting  the  com  from  Ostia  to  Rome;  and 
the  sailors  engaged  in  this  traffic,  called  oom- 
liicarii  or  oodtloarn^  formed  a  corporation.  (Cod. 
Theod.  14,  4,  9;  14,  15,  1 ;  Orelli,  Inscr,  1084, 
317S,  4072  ;  Marquardt,  Mm,  Staatnerw,  ii.  p. 
110.) 

3.  The  name  of  oodex  was  giren  to  wooden 
tablets  bound  together  and  lined  with  a  coat  of 
wax,  for  the  purpose  of  writing  upon  them ;  and 
when,  at  a  later  age,  parchment  or  paper  or 
other  materials  were  substituted  for  wood,  and 
put  together  in  the  shape  of  a  boolE,  the  name 
of  codex  was  often  used  as  synonymous  with  liber 
or  boolc  (Varr.,  Sen.  /.  c. ;  Cic  Verr.  i.  46,  §  119)i 
It  was  the  name  more  particularly  given  to  an 
nccount  boolL  or  ledger,  codex  aocepti  et  expensi, 
(See  following  article.)  (Dig.  32,  1,  52;  Suet. 
Aug,  101.)  In  the  time  of  Cicero  we  find  it  also 
applied  to  the  tablet  on  which  a  bill  was  written ; 
and  the  tribune,  Cornelius,  when  one  of  his 
colleagues  forbade  his  bill  to  be  read  by  the 
herald  or  scribe,  read  it  him:»elf  (legit  oodicem 
suum  ;  Cic.  m  Viu.  2,  §  5 ;  Asoon.  Fed.  m  Argum, 
ad  drmd.  p.  5S,  ed.  Orelli).  At  a  still  later 
period,  during  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the 
word  was  used  to  express  any  collection  of  laws 
or  constitutions  of  the  emperors,  whether  made 
by  private  individuals  or  by  public  authority. 
See  the  following  articles. 

The  diminutive  oodicUlus,  or  rather  oodtcUliy 
was  used  much  in  the  same  way  as  codex.  It 
originally  signified  tablets  of  the  kind  described 
above,  and  was  subsequently  employed  to  in- 
dicate any  small  book  or  document,  made  either 
of  parchment  or  paper.  (Cic  Phil,  viii.  10,  §  28 ; 
ad  Fam,  tL  18.)  Respecting  its  meaning  in 
connexion  with  a  person  s  testament,  see  TiiSTA- 
luarruii.  Under  the  empire  we  find  in  inscrip- 
tions persons  designated  as  a  oodicillis  or  adjutor  a 
oodidUiSf  who  were  probably  freedmen  in  the  im* 
perial  house,  having  the  management  of  property 
bequeathed  by  will  {codicilli)  to  the  emperor. 
(Orelli,  Inter.  2902,  2903.)r  [W.  S.] 

CODEX  ACCEPTI  ET  EXPENSI. 
Each  Roman  citixen  kept  at  least  two  account 
books:  (1)  The  Adversaria,  a  kind  of  waste* 
book  or  day-book,  in  which  he  entered  day  by 
day,  according  as  they  occurred,  the  several 
transactions  in  which  he  took  part.  It  is 
especially  noticed  that  the  entries  in  the  adver- 
saria were  carelessly  (negligenier)  jotted  down 
{dejecta)  in  no  regular  order  (Cic.  pro  Bok, 
Cbm.  2,  7 — a  most  important  passage)  [Adver- 
URIa]  ;  yet  it  is  most  likely  that  the  transac- 
tions of  each  day  were  kept  separate.  They 
seem  accordingly  to  be  called  ephemerides  in 
Prop.  IT.  23,  2^.  Such  would  be  practically  the 
easiest  way  of  entering  these  memoranda  at  the 
time  of  jotting  them  down,  and  would  certainly 
be  most  conyenient  when  posting  the  entries 
into  the  codex. 

(2)  The  Codex  Aocepti  et  Expenei  (Cic.  pro 
Rose  Com,  1,  2 ;  Verr.  ii.  76,  186)— also  called 
tabulae,  codices  (Cic  pro  Rose  Com,  L  c),  domea- 
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tioa  ratio  (Ascon.  in  Verr,  ii.  1,  23,  60)— into 
which  the  entries  of  the  adversaria  were  care- 
fully posted  each  month.  It  undoubtedly  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  double  pages  (Plin.  N.  N, 
ii.  §  22)— one  debit  (aooeptum),  the  other  credit 
(expensum) ;  hence  the  book  is  sometimes  called 
oodioes.  The  entries  were  made  in  a  certain 
ordo,  which  is  much  insisted  on  as  being  of  the 
essence  of  the  codex,  as  opposed  to  the  adver- 
saria (Cic.  pro  Rose  Com,  2,  6,  7  ;  Verr,  iit.  75, 
175).  Now  this  ordo  was  no  doubt  chronologi- 
cal, the  date  by  year  and  day  being  giren  (Dig. 

2,  13,  1,  2) ;  but  if  tt  was  only  this,  as  is 
Schiller's  view  {Die  Litterarum  obligatio,  p.  16), 
it  could  be  regarded  as  little  else  than  a  fair  copy 
of  the  adversaria.  So  we  must  suppose  that  the 
codex  was  somewhat  like  the  Journal  of  modem 
book-keepers  (except  indeed  that  it  had  two 
pages,  the  line  corresponding  to  each  entry  on 
the  opposite  page  being  left  blank :  see  Pagen- 
stecher,  de  Litt.  obUgatione,  &c  p.  18),  in  which 
there  are  certain  heads  of  accounts  (rationes, 
Cic.  Verr,  u.  77,  188),  partly  accounts  with 
individnals  and  partly  accounts  of  separate 
departments  of  business.  For  example,  that 
there  was  a  profit  and  loss  account  may  be 
inferred  from  the  common  expressions  such  as 
apponere  hicro ;  Inert,  damnifacere=lucri,  damni 
nomine  faoere  (cf.  Cic  Verr,  iii.  45,  107 ;  Ascon. 
in  Verr,  ii.  1,  23,  60):  that  Atticus  kept  a 
separate  head  for  presents  may  be  inferred  from 
Cic  Att.  ii.  4,  1.  So  we  may  suppose  that  a 
paterfamilias  would  have  one  separate  account 
(say)  for  each  of  his  wards,  another  for  his 
farming  operations,  another  for  household  ex- 
penses, another  for  money  invested,  and  so  on. 
The  arranging  under  such  separate  heads  appears 
to  have  been  called  digerere  (Cic  pro  Rose,  Com, 

3,  9).  In  the  codex  these  accounts  were  then 
probably  kept  separate,  the  individual  entries 
(nomina,  Cic  /.  c)  under  each  account  being 
arranged  for  the  month  in  chronological  order. 
For  the  creditor  to  book  a  transaction  with  a 
person  in  the  codex  was  called  nomen  faoere 
(hence  the  term  came  to  mean  **  to  lend  money," 
Senec  Benef.  i.  1,  2),  and  constituted  the  ground 
of  a  literal  contract  [Litterabuh  Oblioatio]. 
As  the  accounts  were  usually  personal,  the 
general  term  for  an  entry  was  nomen ;  a  term 
afterwards  transferred,  as  we  saw,  to  nominal 
accounts.  It  was  expected  that  the  greatest 
care  would  be  observed  in  posting  the  codex,  no 
erasures  or  corrections  allowed  to  appear  (Cic 
Verr,  a.  76,  187  ff. ;  i.  36,  92),  and  sufficient 
details  of  each  transaction  given  to  afibrd  know- 
ledge of  particulars  and  preclude  any  mistakes 
in  case  another  person  had  occasion  to  consult 
the  book  (Cic  2  Verr,  i.  14,  36).  If  an  entry 
had  to  be  made  subsequently  to  the  posting  of 
the  codex  {e.g.  in  the  case  of  disputed  claims 
legally  settled  only  after  long  delay),  a  note 
hjul  to  be  appended,  A.F.P.R.  {^ante  factum 
post  relatwn) :  cf,  Cic  de  Orat,  ii.  69, 280.  Extra- 
ordinariae  pecuniae  were  sums  entered  out  of  their 
proper  order ;  that  is,  which  were  not  entereil 
under  one  of  the  usual  heads  of  accounts  in  the 
codex,  either  entirely  omitted  or  entered  as 
**  extraordinariae,"  like  the  **  sundries  "  of  care- 
less housekeepers.  (Cic.  pro  Rose,  Com,  1,  4; 
Verr,  ii.  1, 39, 100,  102.)  The  term  came  to  have 
the  additional  connotation  of  money  used  for  or 
acquired  by  dishonourable  means  (e.g.  briberv) ; 
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one,  or  to  make  anj  alterations  in  individual 
constitutions  which  thej  should  deem  necessary. 
The  separate  laws,  whether  technically  edicta, 
reKripta,  or  deoreta,  were  to  be  arranged  in 
chronological  order  nnder  generic  titles;  and 
each,  so  far  as  was  possible,  identified  by  date 
and  the  name  of  the  prince  to  whom  it  owed  its 
enactment.  The  work  was  completed  in  April, 
AJ>.  529,  and  was  published  under  the  name 
Codex  Justiniancns,  with  force  of  law  from  the 
16th  of  that  month.  The  older  codices  and  con- 
stitntions  were  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  all 
Talidity,  and  it  was  even  forbidden  to  appeal  to 
any  leges  cited  in  the  writings  of  the  jurists  if 
tbey  had  been  incorporated,  even  in  a  modified 
form,  in  the  new  Code. 

In  the  interval  of  four  years  and  a  half 
between  this  date  and  the  completion  of  the 
Institutes  (November,  AJO.  533),  Justinian  had 
isciied  a  large  number  of  new  constitutions  of 
bis  own,  including  the  *'quinquaginta  dedsiones  " 
made  as  preiiminary  to  the  execution  of  the  Digest. 
This  seemed  to  him  to  necessitate  a  revision  of 
the  Code.  Accordingly  in  the  next  year  he 
appointed  a  new  commission,  consistinz  of 
Tribonian  (as  president),  Dorotheus,  professor 
at  Berytns,  and  three  others,  for  this  purpose. 
Withitt  a  few  months  (Nov.  ▲.D.  534)  the 
original  Code  and  the  constitutions  issued  after 
itf  enactment  were  deprived  of  all  authority 
^d  withdrawn  from  circulation,  their  place 
being  taken  by  the  ^  Codex  repetitae  praelec- 
tionis,"  or  Code  which  has  come  down  to  us. 
In  this  Justinian's  own  constitutions  were 
incorpormted,  as  well  as  many  others  which  the 
earlier  code  had  not  contained :  some  which  had 
stood  in  the  latter  were  now  omitted,  and  there 
were  numerous  alterations  and  interpolations, 
Tribonian  sparing  no  pains  to  make  the  revision 
SI  complete  as  possible.  The  '*  Codex  repetitae 
praelectionis  "  consists  of  twelve  Books,  each  of 
which  is  divided  into  Titles  and  Rubrics:  the 
single  constitutions  are  arranged  under  their 
MTcral  titles  in  the  order  of  time  and  with  the 
oames  of  the  emperors  by  whom  they  were 
mpectively  made,  and  their  dates. 

The  enactments  in  this  Code  do  not  go  further 
back  than  those  of  Hadrian,  and  those  of  his 
immediate  successors  are  few  in  number.  The 
arrangement  corresponds  tolerably  closely  with 
that  of  the  Digest,  the  seven  parts  into  which 
the  fifty  books  of  the  latter  are  distributed 
answering  to  Code  Books  L-ix. :  but  the  matter 
of  the  last  three  Books  of  the  Code  is  hardly 
treated  of  in  the  Digest.  Some  of  the  constitu- 
tions which  were  in  the  original  Code,  and 
which  are  referred  to  in  the  Institutes,  are 
omitted  in  the  "  Codex  repetitae  praelectionis," 
«^.  Inst  ii.  20,27,  iv.  6,24;  others  which  have 
been  lost  in  the  course  of  time  have  been  restored 
by  Charondaa,  Cujadus,  and  Contius  from  the 
Creek  version  of  them.  (BiJcking,  InstituHonen ; 
Pachta,  Ifutitutionen,  §§  139,  140;  Hugo, 
LeMrbuch  der  Digesten  und  dee  ConstiitUioMcodeXf 
Lehrfmch  der  uescMcAte  dee  rOmisc/ten  Eechis; 
WslUr,  *.  §  448.)  [J.  B.  M.] 

CODEX  THEODOSIA'NUS.  InA.D.429, 
Tbeodoeins  II.,  Emperor  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
whose  capital  was  Constantinople,  communicated 
to  his  senate  his  resolution  to  form  a  compilation 
of  the  general  constitutions  issued  from  the 
time  of  Constantine  (a^.  306-337)  to  his  own 


day,  after  the  model  of  the  Codices  Gregorianus 
and  Hermogenianus ;  and  he  appointed  a  com- 
mission of  a  lawyer  and  eight  state  officials  to 
execute  the  scheme.  Nothing,  however,  was 
done  for  six  years.  In  A.o.  435  a  new  conamis- 
sion  was  appointed  of  sixteen  illuttres  and 
epectabiieSf  presided  over,  like  the  earlier  one, 
by  Antiochus,  and  the  imperial  instructions 
were  repeated ;  the  commissioners  were  author- 
ised to  alter  and  revise  the  separate  constitutions, 
to  separate  into  two  or  more  portions  those 
which  related  to  different  topics,  and  to  omit 
what  was  superfluous  or  unessential.  The 
result  of  their  labours,  known  as  the  Theodosian 
Code,  was  published  in  February,  a.d.  438,  with 
statutory  force  from  January  1  in  the  following 
year,  as  the  only  authority  for  the  jus  pHndpale 
from  the  reign  of  Constantine  to  that  date. 

The  constitutions  are  arranged  in  chronological 
order  under  Titles  and  Rubrics,  in  sixteen  Books. 
The  first  five,  which  contain  most  of  the  enact- 
ments relating  to  Private  law,  are  in  form 
modelled  on  the  Commentaries  on  the  Edict. 
The  sixth  to  the  eighth  books  consist  principally 
of  administrative  and  constitutional  ordinances ; 
the  ninth  is  Criminal  law;  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  relate  to  the  financial  system,  and  in 
part  to  procedure;  the. twelfth  to  the  fifteenth, 
to  the  constitution  and  administration  of  towns 
and  other  corporations;  and  the  sixteenth 
contains  the  constitutions  which  deal  with  the 
Church  and  the  ecclesiastical  system  in 
general. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  code  b  derived  partly 
from  incomplete  MS8.,  partly  from  the  Code  of 
Justinian  (in  which,  however,  the  enactments 
of  the  earlier  emperors  are  considerably  altered 
and  mutilated),  and  partly  from  an  epitome  of 
its  contents  in  the  Brbviaiuum,  in  which  how- 
ever whole  titles  are  sometimes  omitted  alto- 
gether. The  valuable  edition  of  J.  Qothofredus 
(6  vols,  fol.,  Lugd.  1665,  re-edited  by  Ritter, 
Lips.  1736-1745)  contained  the  Code  in  its 
complete  form,  except  the  first  five  books,  for 
which  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  epitome  just 
referred  to.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the 
edition  of  this  code  contained  in  the  Jus  Civile 
Antejustinianettni  of  Berlin,  1815.  But  the 
discovery  of  a  MS.  of  the  Breviarium  at  Milan 
in  1820  by  Clossius,  and  of  a  palimpsest  of  the 
Theodosian  Code  at  Turin  by  Peyron,  has  con- 
tributed largely  both  to  the  critical  knowledge 
of  the  other  parts  of  this  Code,  and  has  added 
numerous  genuine  constitutions  to  the  first  five 
books,  especially  Book  I.  HaenePs  discoveries 
have  added  also  to  our  knowledge  of  the  later 
books,  and  his  edition  of  the  Theodosian  Code 
(1842-1844)  is  the  latest  and  the  best.  The 
epitome  of  Books  1-5  in  the  Breviarium  is  very 
scanty:  262  laws  or  fragments  of  laws  were 
omitted,  which  the  labours  of  CIoksius  and 
Peyron  reduced  to  200.  More  recent  discoveries 
by  Carlo  Bandi  have  added  to  the  6th,  8th,  9th, 
10th,  and  16th  Books. 

One  important  result  of  Theodosi  us*  compilation 
was  to  secure  to  a  large  extent  identity  of  law 
in  the  two  empires.  The  Code  was  forwarued 
to  Yalentinian  III.,  Theodosius'  son-in-law  and 
Emperor  of  the  West,  who  presented  it  to  the 
Roman  senate  and  published  it  as  law  in  his 
dominions.  Precautions  were  also  taken  against 
subaeqaBnt  divergence:   the  two  governments 
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and  so  on.  The  annexed  table  shows  all  the 
•legrees  up  to  the  sixth,  to  none  beyond  which 
did  the  Uw  attach  any  legal  rights:  thus,  no 
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cognates  beyond  those  in  the  sixth  degree  could 
claim  to  succeed  a  person  who  died  intestate, 
except  the  children  of  a  aobrinus  or  sclrina,  who, 
«s  may  be  seen,  were  in  the  sixth  degree  them- 
sdres  (Inst.  iiL  .%  5).  The  degree  of  relation- 
ship of  any  giren  person  in  this  stemma  to  the 
person  to  w£>m  kin>hip  is  being  traced  (is  eavc, 
ite.)  is  indicated  by  the  figures  attached  to  the 


several  words :  the  Roman  numerals  denote  the 
degree  of  cognatio  in  the  canon  law,  and  the 
Arabic  numerals  the  degrees  in  the  Roman  or 
civil  law.  The  latter  mode  of  reckoning  is 
adopted  in  England  in  ascertaining  the  persons 
who  are  entitled  as  next  of  kin  to  the  personalty 
of  an  intestate.  In  the  canon  law,  the  number 
which  expresses  the  collateral  degree  is  always 
the  greater  of  the  two  numbers  (when  they  are 
different^  which  express  the  distance  of  the  two 
parties  from  the  common  ancestor;  but  in  the 
civil  law  the  degree  of  relationship  is  ascertained 
by  counting  from  either  of  the  two  persons  to 
the  other  through  the  common  ancestor.  If  it 
be  asked  what  is  the  significance  of  agruUio 
and  cognatio  res|>ectively  in  the  Roman  system, 
the  answer  is  that  under  the  older  law  the 
latter  conferred  no  rights  whatever;  it  only 
imposed  liabilities,  especially  in  relation  to 
marriage.  A  man  could  not  lawfully  marry 
either  a  lineal  cognate  or  marry  in  the  collateral 
line  («.(/.  a  sister,  niece,  or  auut) ;  but  he  and 
they  had  absolutely  no  rights  in  relation  to  one 
another  as  cognaii.  For  instance,  if  a  father 
emancipated  his  child  of  tender  years,  he  became 
his  guardian  ;  but  not  because  he  was  his  father 
(for  the  agnatic  tie  had  been  broken),  but  on 
the  analogy  of  master  and  slave,  because  he  had 
conferred  on  him  the  boon  of  independence.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  agnates  enjoyed  valuable 
rights  both  of  guardianship  and  of  inheritance 
upon  intestacy.  But  the  whole  history  of  Roman 
law  is  the  history  of  the  gradual  substitution  of 
cognation  for  agnation  as  a  title  to  rights, 
especially  in  the  department  of  inheritance 
[BONORUM  PosSE^-sio],  and  in  Justinian's  final 
reform  of  the  law  of  Intestate  Succession  by 
Novel  118  the  last  trace  of  agnation  as  confer- 
ring any  privileges  is  extinguished.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  of  the  earlier  admissions  of 
cognatic  relationship  by  the  civil  law  is  the 
querela  inofficiosi  testamenti.  [J.  B.  M.] 

COG'NITOR.    [Actio.] 

GOGNO'MEN.    [Nombn.] 

OOHE'RES.    [Heres,-] 

COHOKS.    [ExERcrrus.] 

COLA'GRETAE  {icmKaKpirai  or  KttXtefpi- 
rail  the  latter  is  the  more  correct  form,  now 
restored  to  Aristophanes  by  Dindorf  on  the 
authority  of  the  Rnvenna  manuscript),  the  name 
of  very  ancient  magistrates  at  Athens.  They  de- 
rived their  singular  name.  **  collectors  of  hams," 
from  the  circumstance  that  they  received  the 
hams  from  the  animals  sacrificed  on  certain 
occasions,  not  as  a  perquisite  for  themselves, 
but  in  aid  of  the  meals  in  the  Prytaneium,  for 
which  they  had  to  provide  {jkit  rov  iyftptof  rits 
KvKas :  with  these  K9»kai  cf.  the  Homeric  /ii}po£, 
so  often  mentioned  as  the  prime  parts).  This 
name  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  their  antiquity. 
The  Colacretae  were  traced  back  to  the  times  of 
the  kings,  when  they  had  the  control  of  financial 
m<itters ;  and  in  later  times  acted  as  the  treasurers 
of  the  Naucrariae,  out  of  whose  funds  they  paid 
the  expenses  of  the  sacred  embassies  (9c«pfai) 
sent  to  Delphi  or  elsewhere,  and  those  of  the 
public  tables  in  the  Prytaneium.  The  legislation 
of  Solon  left  them  untouched ;  but  Cleisthenes 
deprived  them  of  the  charge  of  the  finances, 
which  he  transferred  to  the  Apodectak,  now 
first  appointed.  When,  however,  the  practice  of 
pnying  the  dicasts  was  introduced  by  Pericles, 
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COLUCIAB 

rale  of  law  or  custom  to  the  effect  that,  if  certain 
conditions  were  fulfilled  (especialJj  one  reqoiring 
that  the  association  most  exist  for  certain  specific 
purposes),  any  number  of  persons  exceeding  two 
might  form  themselves  into  a  collegium .  ^  ne- 
qae  sodetas  neque  oolleeium  neque  hnjusmodi 
corpus  passim  onmibus  naberi  conceditur,  nam 
et  legibus  et  senatosconsultis  et  principalibus 
constitutionibus  ea  res  coercetur  (Dig*  3,  4, 
li  pr.).  About  B.a  64,  owing  to  the  use  which 
wss  made  of  them  for  secret  association  and 
plots  against  the  state  and  its  parties,  all  col- 
legia, except  a  few  whose  utility  was  recognised, 
vere  dissolved  by  a  senatusconsult :  Cic  m 
PiaoiL  4,  9  (cf.  Asconius,  ib.) ;  pro  8e$L  15,  25 ; 
Db  Ouis.  xxzviiL  13.  Under  the  empire,  it 
would  seem  (from  Dig.  47,  23,  3,  1)  that  a 
spedal  authority  from  the  senate  or  emperor 
was  required  to  give  any  such  association  a 
corporate  character. 

Collegia,  like  umversitates  in  general,  were 
Mosrios  penoMU^  and  consequently  under  the 
older  law  could  neither  be  inrtitnted  heirs  ( Ulp. 
Jitq,  22,  5)  nor  take  legacies  under  a  will  (Ulp. 
A.  24,  18):  thA  first,  because  aditio  of  an  in- 
heritaoce  was  an  acAis  legUimMs^  which  could 
not  be  performed  by  an  agent,  and  it  is  onlv 
tkroQgh  s^^ents  tiiat  corporations  can  act  at  all. 
Bat  municipal  corporations  were  allowed  to  be 
instituted  heirs  to  their  own  Uberti  by  one 
senatuseonsHltum,  and  another  permitted  certain 
of  the  gods  (ue.  the  collegia  of  their  priests)  to 
be  instituted  by  any  one  (Ulp.  If  eg.  22,  5,  6). 
Under  Justinian  public,  charitable,  and  ecde- 
wtitical  corporations  (including  churches)  could 
in  all  cases  be  instituted ;  others  only  by  special 
coBoeasion  from  the  emperor  (Cod.  6,  24,  8,  12)u 
All  collegia  were  enabled  to  take  legades  by  a 
cenatuscMisnltnm  paased  nnder  Marcus  Aurelius 
(Dig.  34^  5, 21).  But  no  restrictions  were  im>- 
posed  on  the  acquisition  of  property  by  corpora* 
tions  in  other  ways  (Dig.  41,  2, 1,  22).  Inde- 
pendent states  could  always  receive  gifts  by  will 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  43) ;  and  in  the  same  way  the 
Boman  state  accepted  the  inheritance  of  Attains, 
king  of  Pergamus,  a  gift  which  came  to  them 
from  a  foreigner:  it  was  considered  by  the 
Roman  lawyers  to  be  accepted  under  the  jus 
gentium.  (Dig.  3, 4,  47,  22 ;  Savigny,  System, 
ke^  vol.  iL  pp.  235,  &c. ;  Mommsen,  de  CoUegiis 
et  Sudaittcus;  Puchta,  InstHvUiionen,  %\  191, 
192.)  [J.  B.  M.] 

CJOLLI'CIAE  or  COLU'QUIAE.  1.  Gut- 
ters made  with  concave  tiles  (temUae  coUidares) 
for  carrpng  away  water  from  the  roof  (Vitruv. 
vl  3 ;  Gat.  B,  JS,  14,  4;  Fest.  p.  114,  M.). 

2.  Drains  in  the  fields  for  draining  the  water 
into  the  ditches  (Colum.  iL  8,  §  3;  Plin.  M.  N. 
xrnl  {  179).  [W.  S.] 

COLLTBIBTE8    (Ko?iKvfii(rHis),     [Colly- 

BD8.] 

COXLYBUS  (k6Wv$os9  less  correctly 
K^KXvfiawy  PolL  ix.  72^  the  smallest  copper 
coin  at  Athens,  the  fourth  of  the  Chalcas. 
(Ariatoph.  Pax,  1200 ;  EnpoL  ap,  Schol,  ad  Arls- 
toph.  Pae.  1176 ;  Calllm.  ap,  Pollft.  c).  Collybus 
seems  to  have  been  a  common  name  for  small 
money,  since  it  signified  generally  ''changing 
money,"  ^  the  rate  of  exchange,"  and  icoAXui3i<r- 
lijf,  "a  money-changer."  (Cic  Verr.  iii.  78, 
181,  ad  Att.  xiL  6;  Poll.  iiL  84,  viL  170; 
St.    Matt.  xxi.    12;    Aroeistabii,    p.  179  6; 
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Hossey,  Ancient  Weights  and  Money ^  p.   115 ; 
Hultsch,  ^etrohgiSy  p.  166.)  [W.  S.] 

COLLY'BIUM  (KoAX^pior,  diminutive  of 
icoAA^pa,  a  roll ;  hence) :  1.  In  medical  language, 
a  tent,  pessary  or  suppositary,  made  of  medidoal 
substances  and  inserted  into  the  orifices  of  the 
body,  such  as  the  nostrils  or  the  anus  or  into 
an  ulcer.  Thus  Celsus  (v.  28):  **  colly rium 
fieri  debet  altera  parte  tenuios,  altera  parte 
plenius  ;  idque  ea  parte  qna  tennius  est  antece- 
dente,  demitti  oportet  in  fistulam."  (Cf.  Scrib. 
Largus,  Comp.  Med,  142;  Colum.  vi.  30;  CaeL 
Aurel.  Acut.  ii.  12 ;  Hipp.  609,  44.) 

2.  A  liquid  eye-siidve  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5, 30 ;  Cels. 
viL  7,  4;  Veget.  iii.  16,  248,  18,  2;  Arr.  Epict. 
ii.  21,  20,  iu.  21,  21).  Many  instructions  for 
the  com|K>8ition  of  these  medicaments  may  he 
found  in  Marcell.  Empir.  viii.  [J*  H.  F.J 

COLO'BIUM.    [Tunica.] 

COLONA'TUS,  COLCNI.  Colonus  origin- 
ally denoted  the  free  lessee  of  land  under  a  con- 
tract of  looatio  oonductiOf  whence  it  acquired  the 
derivative  sigoification  of  an  agricultural  class 
under  the  empire,  analogous  to  villeins  in  Eng- 
land, of  which  we  first  definitely  hear  about  the 
time  of  Constantine,  A.D.  321.  These  coloni 
(also  called  rustici,  inqvUmiy  agrioolae)  were 
settled  on  the  estates  of  the  larger  landowners, 
a  portion  of  which  each  of  them  cultivated  as 
tenant  at  a  fixed  rent  (annua  functio),  paid 
usually  in  kind  (Cod.  11,  47,  5;  ib.  20,  2),  the 
amount  of  which  was  settled  by  custom  and 
tradition :  this  the  landlord  could  not  raise,  and 
the  only  case,  apart  from  crime,  in  which  the 
eolonus  could  bring  an  action  against  him  was 
where  he  attempted  to  do  so.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  rent  was  fixed  by  agreement. 
They  were  inseparably  attached  to  the  soil 
(jgUbae  adscripti)  which  they  tilled  (Cod.  11, 
47,  11,  7;  11,  51,  1);  they  could  not  leave 
it  of  their  own  accord  (Cod.  11,  47,  21),  nor 
could  the  lord  or  patronus  eject  them  or  sell 
them  away  from  it ;  but  he  could  alienate  them 
with  the  land  (Cod.  11,  47,  2^  and  transfer 
superabundant  coloni  from  one  to  another  of  his 
own  estates.  Thus  in  many  respects  they  were 
like  slaves,  and  it  is  said  in  the  Code  (11,  51), 
^  licet  conditione  videantur  ingenui,  aervi  tamen 
terrae  ipsius,  cui  nati  sunt,  existimentur."  The 
analogy,  indeed,  may  be  carried  further.  The 
colonus  is  said  (Cod.  11,  47,  21)  to  be  in  the 
potestas  of  his  dominus ;  the  latter  had  the  right 
of  inflicting  corporal  chastisement  on  him  (Cod. 
ib,  24) :  if  he  ran  away,  he  could  pursue  him  in 
the  same  way  as  a  ssrtms  fugitivus  (Cod.  Theod. 
5,  9,  1,  2);  and  if  he  sold  him  away  from  the 
estate,  he  coald  recover  him  by  a  vindicatio  or 
real  action  (Cod.  11,  47,  7).  That  the  colonus 
could  as  a  rule  bring  no  action  against  the 
patronus  (Cod.  11,  49,  2)  has  been  observed 
already.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  however,  the 
coloni  were  free  (Cod.  1 1,  51) ;  they  could  con- 
tract a  marriage  which  the  law  recognised  (Cod. 
11,  47,  24),  and  could  acquire  property,  which 
was  called  their  pecuiium  (Cod.  Theod.  5, 10,  1) ; 
but  if  this  were  land,  they  could  not  alienate  it 
(Cod.  Theod.  5,  11, 1);  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  coold  not  alienate  even  personal  property 
without  the  consent  of  the  patronus.  It  seems, 
too,  not  unlikely  that  they  could  make  a  will, 
in  default  of  which  their  property  went  to  their 
next  of  kin :  for  if  a  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon. 
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Aeolian,  loniaBy  and  Dorian  colonisation  of  the 
blaads  of  the  Aegean  Sea  and  of  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  ;  (2)  city-colonies  founded  by  cities, 
which  comprise  the  trading  factories  which 
aftenrardi  became  cities ;  (3)  dernchies.  With 
the  first  we  are  little  concerned,  for  they  are 
nther  migrations  of  races  than  foundations  of 
coloaies ;  they  did  not  start  as  a  small  section 
from  a  larger  unity  at  home,  but  were  rather 
parts  of  the  great  inner  movement  of  the  Greek 
noes  in  early  times.  Besides,  it  is  not  to  them 
that  our  thoughts  turn  when  we  speak  of  the 
Greek  colonies.  We  think  rather  of  the  second 
class,  and  it  is  of  these  that  we  shall  especially 
treat  here.  But  a  full  historical  account  of  all 
the  separate  colonies  would  be  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  present  article ;  for  this  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Hermann,  Staatdaltertkumery  §§  73- 
90.  We  shall  be  able  here  only  to  tell  generally 
what  were  the  different  kinds  of  colonies,  the 
main  causes  of  their  foundation,  the  principles 
and  method  according  to  which  they  were 
established,  their  internal  relations  and  develop- 
ment,  and  the  position  in  which  they  stood  to 
the  mother-country. 

1.    The    dijferent    kitids    of   Col<mie8.^^A 
colony,"  says  Sir  0.  C  Lewis  {On  the  Gotem* 
meiU  of  Dependencies^  p.  170X  "properly  denotes 
a  body  of  persons  belonging  [mainly]  to  one 
country  and  political  community,  who,  haTing 
abandoned  that  country  and  community  [heuce 
cwsiicfaj,  form  a  new  and  separate  society,  inde- 
pendent or  dependent,  in  some  district  which  is 
wholly  or  nearly  uninhabited,  or  from  which 
they  expel  the  ancient  inhabitants."    There  are 
▼arioQS  kinds : — (1)  Colonies  of  Conquest^  such  as 
Alexander's  various  colonies  in  the  East.   There 
are  none  that  are  distinctly  of  this  class  in 
early  Greek  times.    A  subdivision  of  this  class 
are  Military  Colonies^  such  at  were  to  a  great 
extent  the  colomes  planted  by  Pericles  in  Thrace 
and  the  eleruchies.     (2)  Agricultural  Cohnies^ 
from  which  alone  a  nation  springs  up.    The 
cokmiet  of  Ifagna  Graeda  and  Sicily  are  the 
best  examples;   the  vast  wealth  of  the  latter 
island   in   agricultural  produce,  the   home   of 
Ceres  and  Proserpina,  is  known  to  all.    One 
subdivision  of  this  class  ia  the  Pastoral  CoUmy, 
Hke  the  Greeks  in  the   interior   of  the  Cvre- 
naica  (Ath.  i.  27 ;   Grote,  iii.  449,  new  ed.  1869X 
or  the  Dutch  in  the  Cape  Colony.    Another 
subdivision  is  the  Plantation  Colony,  of  which 
we  have  one  example  in  Greek  history,  viz.  that 
of  Cyreae,  the  cultivation  of  whose  silphium 
reminds  one  of  the  modern  sugar  plantations, 
even  to  the  fact  that  the  labour  was  performed 
by  negro  slaves  (Roscher,  Kolomen,  Koloninl' 
politU  und  Austrandenmgj  p.  26,  ed.  3).     (3) 
Commercial  Colomes,    Nearly  all  colonieif,  snys 
fioscher  (op.  cit,  p.  16),  begin  as  commercial 
colonies,  wiiatever  may  be  the  character  they 
afterwards  assume.     They  start  from  factories, 
established  generally  in  countries  where  there 
are  either  great  natural  di6ficulties  to  contend 
against,  or  great  restrictions  on  trade,  like  Nau- 
cratis  io  Egjrpt  or  the  modem  colonies  in  China. 
(For  a  full  account  of  the  interesting  colony  of 
Nancratis,    see   Quarterly  Bemevo,   Jan.   1887, 
pp.   66-96.)      In  such  colonies   the  colonists 
generally  stand  to  the  natives  in  the  position  of 
metics,  and  are  bound  closely  together  in  well- 
dlsctplined  corporations,  for  mutual  protection. 


Such  factories,  a  little  more  fully  developed, 
become  commercial  colonies.  Examples  arc  the 
Phoenician  colonies  in  Spain  (the  America  of  thp 
ancients),  and  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  Pontus, 
with  their  large  trade  in  hides,  flax,  com,  wood, 
slaves,  and  fish  (Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.  415, 
Eng.  trana).  The  Pontic  colonies  deserve 
especial  notice.  The  great  era  of  colonisation 
inaugurated  especially  by  Miletus  and  Chalcis, 
during  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  was  systema- 
tically carried  on  as  a  8tate  concern  by  each  city. 
Miletus  and  Chalcis  had  the  two  great  require- 
ments for  the  foundation  of  commercial  colonies, 
vix.  naval  supremacy  and  a  vast  amount  of 
capitaL  Particular  commercial  routes  and 
grooves  of  navigation  came  to  be  formed :  thus 
merchants  for  the  Pontus  alwnys  started  from 
Miletus,  and  for  Massilia  from  Phocaea,  as 
<'urtius  (p.  411)  points  out,  from  whom  we  can 
best  derive  a  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  a 
commercial  colony  arose:  **At  first  temporary 
faXn  on  the  coast  were  held ;  then  places  on  the 
oppod'e  shore  were  purchased  by  treaty  from  the 
inhabitants;  fixed  market-places  with  store- 
houses were  erected,  and  agents  of  the 
mercantile  houses  established  in  them,  who 
superintended  the  landing  and  sale  of  the  goods. 
...Some  of  these  stations  were  subsequcntlv 
relinqnidhed.  Others,  the  situation  of  which 
proved  favourable  on  account  of  mercantile 
advantages,  or  the  excellence  of  climate  or  water, 
were  kept  up  and  enlarged :  finally,  a  dep6t  of 
wares  grew  into  an  independent  trading-place,  a 
Hellenic  community,  and  an  antitype  of  the 
mother-city."  The  colonising  of  the  Pontus  by 
Miletus  was  a  most  thoroughgoing  work.  Not 
only  did  the  colonies  trade  with  their  immediate 
neighbours,  especially  with  the  Scythians,  who 
showed  a  great  adaptability  to  Greek  culture, 
but  sevenu  of  the  colonies — such  as  Olbia, 
Tanais,  and  Dioscurias — were  the  starting-points 
of  caravan  routes  towards  Central  Russia, 
Siberia,  and  India  (Curtius,  op,  cit,  i.  421).  And 
colonies  themselves  are  readily  induced  to  found 
new  colonies.  Sinope,  itself  a  colony  of  Miletus, 
was  the  starting-point  of  much  of  the  coloni- 
sation of  the  south  coast  of  the  Pontus,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  she  had  founded 
Trapezus.  As  might  be  expected,  the  com- 
mercial colonies,  to  which  class  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  the  Greek  colonies  belonged, 
were  all  founded  on  or  near  the  sea :  hence  the 
remark  of  Cicero  (^Rep.  ii.  4,  9)  that  they  were 
like  a  Grecian  border,  woven  on  to  the  lands  of 
the  barbariaos  ('*  barbarorum  agris  quasi  attexta 
quaedam  videtur  ora  esse  Graeciae  "). 

2.  Causes  of  CoUmiaaHon  among  the  Greeks, — 
Passing  over  cases  in  which  a  whole  state  leaves 
its  home  before  a  conqueror, — as  when  the  in- 
habitants of  Teos,  conquered  by  Harpagus, 
sailed  away  and  founded  Abdera  (Herod.  L  168) ; 
or  when,  in  consequence  of  civil  dissensions,  one 
party  emigrates  in  anger  (for  such  really  found 
new  states,  and  have  no  link  whatever  with  their 
mother-city), — we  may  yet  fairly  ascribe  the 
name  of  colony  to  those  settlements  founded  in 
consequence  of  internal  dissensions,  in  which  the 
state  superintended  the  sending  out  of  the 
colony,  and  the  colonbts  parted  in  a  measure  as 
friends  from  the  metropolis.  (An  Instance  is 
the  founding  of  Tarentum  by  the  Parthenii, 
directed    by  SparU;    Grote,  uL  384.)     Such 
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would  coma  undtr  Sciriiu'i  dufinition  (mi  Atn. 
i.  12)  of  a  colon;  shich  nanini  tbat  it  (bould 
be  nut  oat  a  aimtntit  pMico.  A  vary  fmitfnl 
eioH  of  oolooiutioa  wu  ocer-jx^mkUum,  >bi1 
the  GonHluetit  poTcrtf  and  aiwruiiwa  of  wealth 
whiah  ariia  in  nicb  >  coBuauutf.  Then  the 
weahbj  uid  the  upper  cUoe*  urged  the  poor  to 
emigtatt,  and  the  latter  genenllf  wen  willlBg 
nnoii|h  to  do  u,  impelled  bj  hope  of  batter 
fortonea  and  lore  of  adTentnre.     A  more  ei- 


eepecUllj  in  the  eaaa  of  rich 
hare  alnad;  ihown.  We  aniut  my  that  anjr  of 
the  Greek  coloniea  were  fooDded,  like  the  tirw 
Eagland  ooloniea,  b;  high-«onled  men  fljing 
before  religion!  penecation.  Sometime*  ref^ion 
ee«mi  to  hare  bad  ui  inflneoce  in  ooloniaatioD,  ai 
when  the  god  naed  to  order  that  a  tenth  nf  the 
iohahitaiiti  ahoold  leare  the  cooutrj  and  foimd 
a  colonj,  a*  in  the  case  of  Rheglum :  thii  wai, 
hawereT,  due  to  over-popnlation  and  bad 
•eaiou  (Strabo,  tL  1, 6,  ■■■(.Jl  A  good  lonimarf 
of  the  cane*  of  oolouaation  U  to  be  fbuad  in 
Sroeca,  Cans,  ad  Sdeium,  T,  4.  Boeoher  (ofi. 
at.  p.  43}  Mji  tfaat  the  main  eaojea  refer  to  the 
fool  grat  dement*  of  human  life,  —  familj' 
(orer-popntation),  property  (commerce),  itate 
(political  diueiuioiia),  and  chorch  (rcliglooi 
motive*). 

3.  Pnctitn  i»  ftumdmga  Colons. — Ofconrae 
this  on  onljr  apply  to  a  colony  regularly  aent 
oat  by  the  order  and  appmral  of  the  itate; 
otharwin  the  foundation  depended  more  or  leu 
'  canld  not  follow  any  fixed 
rben  a  colony  went  forth 
d  with  the  good  wiibee  of  the  mother- 
city,  w*  know  hut  imperlectly  the  exact  method 
followed.  The  ooloniata  lant  to  Brea  (C.  /,  A., 
i.  30)  m  of  the  nature  of  demchi,  and  will 
be  treated  of  Utar  on.  The  leader  {oiairrfit) 
appear*  to  bare  bees  appoinled,  and  then  to 
have  been  himielf  compelled  to  find  out  where 
the  colony  wat  to  be  led  to.  For  thl>  he 
applied  lo  the  Delphic  print*;  and  tha  great 
ateiitince  which  theae  pricata  reodered  to  the 
Greeks  ia  prudent  aJrice  as  to  the  litea  for 
their  colonies  wai  "  the  greateit  nnd  moat  perma- 
nent sarriee  rendered  by  the  Delphic  oracle  " 
(CnrtiOB,  aiitori/,  IL  S9).  Delphi,  the  centre- 
point  of  tha  Apolline  Honbip,  was  frequented 
by  Grseka  from  all  part*  of  the  world,  and  by 
conTemtion  with  theie  the  priests  acquired  ■ 
very  considerable  amount  of  geographical  know- 
ledge, and,  seniible  men  that  they  were,  uied  it 
to  direct  the  colonist*  who  asked  their  advice. 
Few  bilad  to  do  so  (Cic  de  IHv.  i.  1,  3),  and 
hence  the  nomber  of  coloaiee  which  couidered 
Apollo  Archegetei  as  their  founder,  and  the 
grateful  veneraliou  for  Delphi  which  wa*  felt 
by  tha  more  proaHToas  colonies  (Curtius,  op. 
cO.  ii.  38).  Uerodotos  (v.  42)  notice*  it  as  an 
eittnordinary  prooeeding  on  the  part  of  Dorieui 
that  he  led  the  Spartans  on  a  colony,  and  yet 
"did  not  coDialt  the  orscle  at  Delphi  a*  to  the 
land  be  should  go  to  colonise  nor  do  anything 
whieb  was  cnitomary."  Participation  in  the 
cdony  was  generally  left  to  free  choice ;  but 
sometimes  the  ccloniat*  were  appointed  by  the 
itaU :  tbo*  the  inhabitant*  of  There,  when  pro- 
posing to  colooiae  the  inland  of  Plates  off  Libya, 
picked  ont  by  lot  one  in  erery  two  adolt 
bMthers  in  a  family  (Uer«d.  It.  153),  and  gene- 
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rally,  aa  ke  ahall  see,  men  from 
joioed  in  esch  colonising  eiped 
iDTitstion  of  foreign  partidpaats 
in  the  coloaie*  of  the  Periclean  a 
age  (Diod.  Ill  10 ;  Thnc  iiL  S 
grants,  prior  to  departure,  took 
aacred  hearth  of  the  city  which  ■ 
to  light  therewith  the  hearth 
home  (£ljn>>-  H.  a.  t.  irpirrovf  is 
14S).  Airired  at  their  deatini 
was  often  erected  to  Apollo  (Thu 
•ometime*  nnoppcsed,  sometime*  i 
with  the  nntirts,  they  built  thcii 
did  not  already  exist)  and  the  lai 
We  cannot  nay  for  certain  what  t 
diTinon  wa* ;  it  |>rohably  *arii 
colonic* :  but  a*  the  colunieta  we 
men  of  the  lame  rank,  it  is  meet 
lota  were  generally  equal,  eice| 
the  case  of  the  oiKior^t,  who  ai 
whole  eipeditioD  no  doubt  rec 
priTilrges  and  granta  while  ili 
tainly  received  divine  honoon,  n 
and  game*,  after  death  (Herod. 
ThncT.  11;  Diod.  ii.66;  Paul, 
the  memory  of  who  the  oakiit 
lost  by  lapaa  of  time,  aome  god  ' 
Archegetes,  or  Hercules)  or  k 
lolana,  Paui,  v.  17,  5)  wa*  eoi 
founder,  and  divine  honours  paid 
When  additional  lettlcrs  wer«  st 
already  e>tabli*hed  ((numi),  we 
Thncydides  (i.  27,  frl  t^  bf  i 
they  generally  had  infenM  rigl 
■iona  to  the  original  colonuts  (fa'i 
often  by  the  causa  of  distreaa  i 
country — or  wss  it  an  ariatocrat 
order  to  be  ■  safegnatd  to  tha  ori 
who  were  likely  to  become  in  ne 
higher  claasea  of  tha  colony? 
Pninu'CiM  Properiy,  p.  150,  Eng 
made  law*  to  prevent  the  alienat 
as,  for  eiampte,  at  Locri  (Ariitot 
4.  Seiatiotia  betaeen  a  Jtetropot 
— When  a  cctoay  eeparated  Irom 
in  anger,  there  was  no  relatii: 
tbem.  Bot  even  when  the^  pa 
tha  relation  was  not  a  politicaJ 
ment  and  dependency,  but  one 
between  parent  and  child  (tin 
tiltris  rvyx^'r  ol  swr^pet  xapi 
Ton^rfjt  ol  rrUrarm  tAi  r6. 
dnfimr,  Dion;*.  Hal.  iii.  T ;  cf. 
754),  though  as  a  matter  of  fad 
Died  to  arise  between  the  two; 
mann  remark*  (Or.  Alt.  u.  92),  * 
cotoaiea  with  the  mother-count 
weaker  than  what  separated  tht 
colonies  owed  to  the  mothe 
nothing  of  tha  nature  of  politi< 
but  reipect  (ri/if  riiT  ^IfrpiJwaXi 
and  dutifnl  reverence  (rit  tbtiri 
This  dutiful  reverence  wa*  not 
side  the  aphcro  of  religion*  wor 
example,  the  oolomat*  generally 
the  metropolli  to  officiate  a*  high 
sacrificea  (Thuc.  L   25,  and  Sch' 
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Chalcis  and  Arethuss  were  most  widespread 
(Curtisa,  op.  cit.  L  437).  In  fact,  as  Cnrtius 
says,  L  462:  <<The  Greeks  united,  in  a  far 
biglier  degree  than  any  other  nation,  an  insatia- 
ble desire  of  penetrating  into  distant  regions 
with  the  most  faithftil  lo%e  of  home.  Whererer 
they  went  they  took  their  home  with  them." 
The  dtixens,  according  to  the  Greek  idea,  were 
the  city  (Herod.  riiL  61 ;  Thnc  rii.  77).  Bnt 
ootside  the  sphere  of  religion  there  appear  to 
have  been  few  ties.  In  case  the  colony  proposed 
to  found  another,  according  to  an  old  custom  it 
asked  a  leader  from  the  mother-city  (Thnc  i. 
24)i  Bnt  they  do  m)t  as  a  rule  appear  to  hare 
retained  even  the  coinage  of  their  mother<>city 
(Lenormant,  op.  D.  and  S.  L  1302);  and  it  is 
quite  exceptional  when  we  find  any  political 
snperierity  exercised  over  the  colony.  The  dis- 
tances were  generally  too  great,  the  interests 
too  yaried,  and  the  autonomy  of  each  community 
was  a  principle  too  deeply  rooted  in  every 
Greek  mind  to  admit  of  voluntary  dependence. 
The  policy,  too,  of  commercial  colonies  must 
■eoeiaarily  be  of  a  jealons  nature.  Corinth 
alone  tried  to  found  a  colonial  dominion  by 
means  of  her  navy:  bnt  this  led  to  colonial 
war,  as  between  her  and  Corcyra,  and  a  disrup- 
tion of  the  bonds  of  filial  attachment  (Curt.  op. 
at  L  469).  The  Corinthians  also  nsed  to  send 
to  their  colony  Potidaea  annual  magistrates, 
called  #n9if/uevyryo(y  though  we  may  suppose 
that  these  had  not  much  power,  else  they  would 
not  have  allowed  the  Potidaeans  to  mnVe  a 
tmee  with  Athene  the  enemy  of  Corinth  (Thnc 
L  56).  The  tribute  which  Cotyora,  Cerasus, 
and  Trapexus  paid  to  Sinope  was  of  the  nature 
of  rent :  for  the  land  they  held  had  been  wrested 
from  the  barbarians  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sinope, 
and  so  of  right  belonged  strictly  to  them  (Xen. 
Anab»  r.  5,  7,  10).  Except  under  special  cir- 
enmstanoes  and  conventions,  the  citixena  of  a 
colony  were  not  citixens  of  the  mother-city, 
though  it  was  not  a  Greek  principle,  as  it  was 
a  Reman  one,  that  no  one  could  be  citizens  of 
two  communities  at  once.  True,  the  Corinthians 
offer  the  citixenship  of  £pidamnus  to  whosoever 
will  go  on  the  colony  they  were  projecting 
(Thnc  L  27) ;  therefore  we  might  suppose  that 
i  fortiori  the  Corinthians  had  the  citizenship : 
but  the  Epidamnians  were  in  great  straits,  and 
had  put  themselves  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
the  Corinthians.  The  assertion  of  Timaeus, 
that  the  Epizephyrian  Locrions  and  the  Locrians 
of  Greece  had  reciprocally  rights  of  citizenship, 
among  many  other  assertions  of  that  untrust- 
worthy historian,  is  controverted  by  Polybins  in 
his  detailed  criticism  of  Tiroaeus's  account  of 
Uie  Locriana  (Polyb.  zii.  5-12).  Under  stress 
of  internal  dissensions  or  any  other  grievous 
reverse  (cf.  Thnc  v.  106),  the  colonists  often 
applied  for  aid  to  the  states  which  founded 
them^ — **  as  ill-used  children  to  their  parents  " 
(Diod.  Vat  Exc  x.  p.  39), — as  the  Syracusans 
did  to  the  Corinthians  in  the  time  of  Timoleon 
(Pint.  Timol,  23);  but  generally  the  colonists 
were  sufficiently  prosperous  not  to  require  any 
assistance.  Conversely  it  was  oonsidered  dis- 
graceful for  a  colony  not  to  aid  its  parent  state 
when  the  latter  was  subject  to  unjust  attacks 
(Thnc  /.  c),  much  more  was  it  impious  to  bear 
arms  against  her  (Herod,  iii.  19 ;  viiL  22) :  dis^ 
putes  Mween  colony  and  metropolis  it  was  con- 
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sidered  should  be  settled  by  arbitration ;  at 
least  such  are  the  offers  of  the  Coroyreans  to  the 
Corinthians  (Thuc  i.  28).  '  Tet  we  not  rarely 
find  •  instances  of  colonies  becoming  violently 
opposed  to  their  parent  states.  Notable 
examples  are  Corcyra  to  Corinth,  and  Amphi- 
polis  to  Athens  (Thuc  v.  11).  Frequently  the 
colonies,  being  more  enterprising  and  so  acquir- 
ing greater  prosperity,  came  to  despise  their 
old-world  parent  state,  the  more  so  as  the 
colonies  were  as  a  rule  far  more  democratic 
than  their  founders,  and  in  their  pnde  of  wealth 
lost  all  reverence  for  sentiment  and  antiquity : 
thus  Sybaris  proceeded  to  set  up  Olympic  games 
of  her  own  (Athen.  xii  522  a).  This  leads  us  to 
consider  next — 

5.  The  polvtioal  career  of  Colcnies, — In  this 
connexion  we  must  begin  with  a  quotation  from 
Plato  (Legff,  iv.  708),  where  he  shows  **  how 
colonists,  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  if  entirely  of 
one  community,  similar  in  race,  language,  laws, 
and  religion,  will  be  intolerant  of  any  laws  and 
customs  at  all  different  from  those  of  the  old 
home,  even  though  the  injustice  of  these  laws 
and  customs  has  been  the  cause  of  their  en- 
forced expatriation;  whereas  a  mixed  popula- 
tion is  quite  ready  to  listen  to  new  laws,  though 
it  may  take  rears  before  the  founder  who  is 
also  the  legislator  may  be  able  to  make  the 
different  elements  of  the  colony  pull  well  to- 
gether." Now  it  is  to  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind  that  the  population  forming  the  Greek 
colonies  were  nearly  always  of  different  cities 
and  races.  lonians,  it  is  true,  who  had  the  gift 
of  accommodating  themselves  to  every  locality, 
generally  appear  in  the  front;  Chalcis  and 
Miletus,  as  we  saw,  were  the  heads  of  Greek 
colonisation:  but  they  only  formed  the  centre 
body  of  a  population  which  contained  a  blending 
of  <*  Achaean  heroism  and  Dorian  energy  and 
perseverance  '* ;  ♦*  they  were  ports  which  con- 
ducted emigration  in  oertain  directions."  It 
would'  be  ft  lly  to  suppose  that  Miletus  of  herself 
could  found  eighty  colonies  in  a  few  generations 
(Curtius,  op.  cit,  i.  463,  470).  The  colonists 
then  were  generally  of  a  mixed  race  of  Hellenes  ; 
and  when  they  had  founded  their  colony,  they 
mixed  the  race  still  further  by  intercourse  and 
intermarrying  with  the  natives.  This  is  espe- 
cially noticed  by  Grote  in  the  case  of  Italy  and 
Sicily  (iii.  377),  Gaul  (t6.  397),  Cyrene  (i6.  455)^ 
and  Olbia  (xii.  298).  In  countries  .like  Lower 
Italy  and  Sicily,  which  had  been  colonised  by 
Phoenicians,  who  had  also  transported  thither 
vast  numbers  of  people  of  kin  with  the  Greeks, 
and  where  there  had  thus  grown  up  by  succes- 
sive layers  a  population  related  to  the  Greeks, 
there  eventually  was  developed,  when  the  great 
colonising  of  the  Corinthians  and  the  Rhodians 
was  effected,  a  new  vigorous  homogeneom  Greek 
nationality,  just  as  in  bygone  times  in  the  old 
country  from  the  Pelasgian  tribes  arose  the 
Uellenip  nation  (Curtius,  cp,  cit  i.  468). 

In  connexion  with  the  Greeks  of  Italy  and 
Sicily,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  those  settled 
around  the  Tarentine  gulf  had  Amphfictyonic  in- 
stitutions, and  a  common  point  of  reKgious' assem- 
blage in  the  festivals  of  the  Ladaian  Hera, 
presided  over  by  the  Crotoniates  (Ath.  xii.  541). 
Doubtless  union  of  religious  worship  and  union 
in  common  danger  united  other  complexes  of 
neighbouring  towns  in  similar  Amphictyoniea : 
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e.g.  the  altar  of  Apollo  ArcheKetn  at  KaiM 
apptara  to  bar*  uniud  the  Siciliaiu  <ThDc  Ti. 
3 ;  cf.  Otote,  iiL  359}.  And  tba  couna  of  dare- 
lopment  ia  the  more  prutprrous  colontei  no 
uiDch  falter  than  in  the  mutbtr-countrT.  We 
look  to  America  now  to  aolve  man;  uf  the 
(lolitical  and  aocial  problem]  which  are  beginoing 
to  be  wrelr  felt ;  and  the  erideDce  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  culoniei  doei  not  prove  our 
eipectatioii  to  be  uanstunl.  A  popolation  tike 
that  of  the  Greek  coloniei,  otiginall)-  miied, 
miied  atill  further  bj  intercouiee  with  the 
uatiTes,  not  tied  down  bj  anv  feeling  of  rerer- 
ence  for  or  submissioD  to  tbe  law*  and  cuitomi 
of  priuti  and  nobles,  with  wealth  ever  increai- 
ing,  TJgoruiu,  indepeadf  nt,  could  not  tnleraU  an 
ariatocratic  ifatem  of  government ;  it  had  to 
field  to  the  timocralic:  the  ariiitocracy  of  birth 
and  worth  gave  place  to  the  oligarchir  of 
wealth.  Thii  importaot  step  on  the  road  to 
democracj  brought  with  it  one  great  advantage, 
via.  codilicatioD  and  publicntioa  of  the  lawa. 
In  the  Hveath  century,  beaidea  Draco,  we  find 
Zaleocui  pabliihiDg  laiv)  for  the  L|iiuph;rian 
Locriana,  and  Charondas  for  Catanii,  and  doubtleaa 
for  other  citis  alio  of  Italjr  and  Sicily  (Ariitot. 
Pol.  ii.  9, 5  ;  cf.  Plat  Sip.  i.  589  E).  tvery  one 
liad  belore  him  the  proapect  of  aucceu  in  the 
race  for  wealth :  the  atruggle  came  to  be 
Ictwaen  the  rich  and  the  Ppor,  aa  alwayi  in 
uimmercial  commuuili-a.  The  ariitocracy  of 
liiletua  had  vanished  by  the  middle  of  the 
aeventh  ceatarj  ;  and  amidit  that  city's  great 
wealth,  which  wai  as  ever  accompuiied  by  its 
lihadow,  great  poverty,  there  had  appeared  oppo- 
siU  to  one  another  tbe  two  main  clauei  of  to- 
day, the  Capitaliiti  anil  the  labourers  (iKaurit 
Koi  x"l»M<>X>>  I'lut.  (Jaant.  Qraec.  $32  =  11. 
!>98,  ed.  Reiske>  Where  the  rich,  who  are  the 
few,  gained  the  upper  haaJ,  we  find  oligarchies; 
H3  at  Uhegiom  (Heracl.  Pont.  25),  Croton 
(lamblich.  Putlog.  %  45),  Locri  (Polyb.  liL  16), 
-Vgrigentam  (Dii^.  Lawt.  viii.  66),  the  power 
>ru  in  the  baadi  of  a  Thaaaiind  (of  x^JUoi). 
Where  the  poor  had  tbe  upper  hand,  tbe  rcsalt 
wai  democracy.  We  hear  of  demngogues  at 
Sybaris  long  before  those  at  Atheas  (Diod.  >ii. 
9).  Close  on  demagogues  fallow  tyraats :  the 
l>naideut,  as  at  Miletns  (Aristot.  Pol.  tiii.  b,  §8), 
becomes  the  tyrant.  The  line  is  hard  to  draw  : 
Telyi  of  Sybari.  is  to  Diodoms  ((.  c.)  a  denia- 
gi^e,  to  Herodotui  (v,  M)  «  tyrant.  "  Tlie 
great  majority  of  ancient  tyranti,"  sayi  Aris- 
totle (/.  c.  S  6),  "  had  been  demagogues.'' 

In  the  cotooiei  then,  juit  as  now  the  dollar 
is  almighty,  lO  "money,  money  was  tbe  man," 
at  Pindar  (^aUrn.  2,  11),  quoting  "the  Argire 
man"  Aristodemiu,  reminded  Xenocratea  of 
Agrigentum.  And  there  wna  plenty  of  It: 
hence  more  beautiful  cities  and  a  more  brilliant 
jind  heightened  life  than  in  the  mother-country. 
Without  going  so  far  as  Roscher  {op.  cit.  p.  69'), 
in  awerting  that  in  every  branch  of  higher  art 
und  science  Hellaa  proper  was  indebted  for  her 
first  stimulus  to  her  colonies,  yet  much  of  early 
Greek  philoaophy  came  from  the  higher  minds 
of  Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily, — Xenophanes, 
I'ythagorai,  Kmpedocles,  Parmenidea ;  and  owing 
to  the  rationalistic  character  of  colonial  life 
generally,  which  mocka  at  everything  ideal,  ve 
are  not  sorpriwd  to  And  tliat  comedy  and 
tmraty  owed  their  origin  principally  to  the 
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aame  region.  Poverty  had  all  along 
aisMrof  Hellas  (Herod,  vii.  102);  but 
of  Sybaria  Is  prorerbisl,  Sicilian  i 
famous  fur  delicacy  throughoot  the ' 
(Plat.  Bep.  iii.  40*  D),  the  poor 
Uyrene  wore  ringa  worth  ID  mioae 
lii.  3U),  and  the  Agrigentioei  built 
were  to  lire  for  ever,  and  dined  aa  i 
anlioua  to  make  the  moat  of  the 
eiiatence  (AeL  V.  U.  lii.  31 ;  cf.  Eoi 
pp.  52,  53), 

6.  7Ac  Athauait  Colmiei. — Theae 
later  period  than  the  greater  mass  i 
Greek  coloniea,  and  differ  in  the  in' 
which  they  were  founded.  They  ■ 
the    nature    of    deruchiei 


s  in  the  I 


n  tha 


not  planted  on  UeU 
inhabitant!  had  been  eipelird,  but 
ments  effected  on  the  territory  c 
tribes.  They  were,  however,  aim 
oleruchies  iu  the  vAoie  arrangemc 
jilanting  being  directed  by  the  atatt 
remiiuipg  part  of  ■  charter  (C  / 
Hicks,  iirrek  HItiorical  loKriptioi 
directing  the  foundation  of  one  of  th 
that  of  Brea  (cf.  Pint.  Pericl.  l\] 
which  wai  pre-eminently  the  count 
such  colonies  were  founded,  owing 
wealth  in  wood  and  metati.  SucI 
was  culled  iwomla  (Harpocr.  t.  t 
charier  referred  to  it  certain  De 
appointed  as  leader  of  tha  colony  (aJ 
rider  to  the  charier  confined  part 
the  colony  to  the  Zeugitaa  and  Tl 
ahowa  one  of  the  main  purposea  of  tl 
policv  of  Periclea,  viz.  to  free  the 
idie  and  so  turbulent  mob  (Plut.  1. 1 
proTisions  as  regards  tbe  religiooa  < 
obeerved  by  the  coloniata  toward* 
city  were  farther  itated,  inch  aa  se 
for  aacritice  at  tbe  Panathenaea: 
atrict  jiroriao  was  enacted  that  this 
to  be  liiial,  ao  that  the  oolonitt*  i 
tiiity  of  tennre,  and  not  be  liablf 
poaseased  by  any  vote  of  the  ea»ily-n 
crxcy  at  home.  Ordera  vera  given 
to  de|»trt  within  thirty  days.  Thi 
plied  arms  and  money  for  the  coloni 
to  Dem.  Ja  Chen.).  When  tbe  colon 
the  landa  were  diatributcd  to  the 
yniwiiu>%,  which  had  been  previonslj 
ytu^irpiu  (Bekker,  Anecd.  32,  14). 
of  Bach  a  colony  received  all  the  ho: 
the  oekist  of  the  colonies  of  earlier  c 
ceired  (cf.  Hagnon  at  Amphipolis,  T 
The  great  national  Hellenic  lalony 
Thurii  under  the  superintendence  ol 
443  D.a,  was  established  with  tl 
method  and  completeneji.  There  we 
Athenians  among  the  colonists.  I 
nected  with  Athens  by  but  a  very 
and  wai  not  mentioned  as  one  of  li 
Thucydides'  enumeration  (ii.  9).  A 
is  giren  in  Gtote  (v.  277)  and  Ccrtii 
The  eolony  of  Amphipolis,  founded 
'ime,  437  B.C..  waa  also  of  a 


founded 


rounded  per 
centre  for  ge 
working  the 
boarbwd;  i 
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purposes,  as  being  close  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Strymon  (Thuc  ir.  102).  Hence  it  always  re- 
mained a  regular  Athenian  dependency.  This 
forms  a  transition  to 

7.  ne  Athenian  Cleruchies.^**  AW  colonies  in 
their  relation  to  the  mother-city,"  says  Roscher 
{op,  cit.  p.  44),  **  may  be  divided  into  kwouetat 
and  irAi)povxi(u,"  —  •>.  are  independent  or 
dependent,  bnt  the  ancients  did  not  observe 
this  distinction.  Strabo  calls  all  colonies  with- 
out exception  iiwoucltu.  Thacydides  (ii.  27,  70 ; 
r.  102)  »lls  f«-oiiroc  those  whom  Diodoms  and 
Platarcb,  in  relating  the  same  events,  call 
K\i)povxo<.  However,  Herodotus  (v.  77;  vL 
100)  applies  the  term  KKtipovxot  to  those  who 
were  settled  on  the  land  of  the  hippobatae  at 
Chalcis.  Thncydides  uses  it  (iii.  50)  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Lesbian  colonists,  and  Aristophanes 
(Nub.  205)  shows  that  it  was  a  term  frequently 
ised.  Roscher  (p.  45)  lays  it  down  as  a  law 
that  the  system  of  ianuciai  gives  place  to  that 
of  KXripotfx^  according  as  a  state  advances  to  a 
higher  stage  of  development. 

The  main  characteristics  of  the  Athenian 
cleruchies  were  that  they  consisted  solely  of 
Athenians,  were  settled  on  Hellenic  land,  and 
were  dependent.  There  were  doubtless  cleru- 
chies  sent  out  by  other  states,  e,g.  the  Lerli  from 
Miletus  (BoeclEh,  Staatshaushaltung  der  Athener, 
ii.  457,  ei.  3) ;  but  it  is  of  the  Athenian  cleru- 
chies  that  we  alone  have  any  detailed  infor- 
mation. 

The  chjeds  were  ^  to  relieve  the  city  of  the 
idle  and  troublesome  mob,  to  alleviate  the 
distress  of  the  poorer  classes,  to  inspire  fear 
into  the  allies,  and  keep  watch  that  they  should 
not  take  any  hostile  steps  against  Athens " 
(Plut.  Perid.  11).  An  additional  reason  was 
sometimes  to  secure  a  supply  of  com,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  colony  to  Hadria,  which  colony  also 
served  to  protect  the  surrounding  seas  from 
pirates.  See  the  decree  relative  to  Hadria  in 
Boeckh's  Seevoesen^  p.  463.  The  sending  out  of 
cleruchies  formed  one  of  the  recognised  portions 
of  the  democratic  programme  (Aristoph.  Nvb. 
205).  In  their  military  aspect  they  corre- 
sponded to  the  Roman  colonies.  The  Greek 
writ4f rs  often  call  the  Roman  colonists  KKtipovxoi 
(Dion.  H.  viii.  14;  Plut.  Flam,  2X  and  con- 
versely Cicero  (de  Nat,  Deer.  I  26,  72)  calls 
the  Athenian  deruchs  sent  to  Samos  "  land- 
grabbers"  (agripetae).  The  first  cleruchs 
were  those  sent  to  occupy  the  land  of  the 
hippobatae  at  Chalcis,  about  510  B.a,  ''the 
first  Hellenic  town  against  which  the  right  of 
the  conqueror  was  enforced  with  harsh  severity  " 
(Curtius,  ii.  484).  Gilbert  {StaatsaltertfiUmer, 
i.  421,  note  4)  gives  a  list  of  the  cleruchs  sent 
out  between  460  and  427 ;  and,  even  where  the 
numbers  are  given,  they  amount  to  9,450,  and 
this  does  not  reckon  the  cleruchs  sent  to 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  or  Aegina. 

The  procedure  adopted  in  sending  out  a 
deruchy  was  doubtless  similar  to  that  of  state- 
directed  colonies,  viz.  by  ordinary  bill  brought 
by  the  senate  before  the  people,  which  defined 
the  principal  conditions  on  which  the  clemchy 
wa.«  founded.  The  poorer  classes  of  all  the  ten 
tribes  (see  p.  336  of  an  important  M^moire  sur 
les  Cohnies  Atk^iennes  au  tf^  et  iif**  si^lesy 
by  M.  P.  Foucart,  among  the  Memoires  pr^sentSa 
par  divers  savants  a  VAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions, 


vol.  iz.  pp.  328-411)  were  invited  to  send  in 
their  names,  and  the  lot  decided  who  were  to 
get  the  lands,  which  were  doubtless  measured 
out  prior  to  the  departure  of  the  colonists. 
They  were  led  by  an  kwouciariis  or  <rrpar7ry6i 
(Arg.  to  Dem.  de  Chers.\  and  to  be  such  a  leader 
was  esteemed  a  great  honour  (Paus.  i.  27,  5). 
All  the  prayers  and  sacritices  for  the  success  of 
the  cleruchy  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  state 
and  at  state  expense,  whereas  in  the  iuttoiKiai 
the  consulting  of  the  oracle  and  all  religions 
duties  were  left  to  the  initiative  of  the  colonists 
and  their  leader  (Foucart,  p.  340). 

As  to  the  relations  of  the  cleruchs  to  Athens  ■ 
(1)  they  remained  Athenian  citizens,  as  may  be 
seen  from  inscriptions  from  the  fifth  century 
B.a, — e,g.  from  Melos,  *Zn6v^s  *A^muor 
Uay^iovtHos  ipvkris  KvHippiot  {Bull,  de  Corr, 
hell.  i.  44),^-down  to  Roman  times.  The  Lemnian 
and  Imbrian  cleruchs  were  Athenian  citizens 
(Dem.  Phil.  i.  §  34).  In  a  list  of  killed  we  hare 
Afifiwiofp  iy  Muplrnsy  names  with  the  Athenian 
tribes  they  belonged  to  added  to  them  (C  /.  A, 
i.  443).  The  official  titles  for  the  cleruchs 
were  such  as  6  9iifws  6  ir  *H^(rrtf  (Hyperid.pro 
Lycoplir,  S  13 ;  cf.  C.  I.  A.  ii.  284),  *A^paluv  oi 
iv  nortSaff  KoroiKovms  (Dem.  de  Hdlon.  §  10),  o\ 
ir  Mvpiyu  woXrroi  (C.  /.  A.  ii.  593).  (2)  There 
seems  no  definite  proof  that  the  state  retained 
the  supreme  ownership  of  the  lands ;  for  in  the 
inscription  of  877  ac.  (C.  I.  A.  ii.  17,  1.  29,  37) 
which  Foucart  refers  to,  and  which  speaks  of 
private  and  public  posses>ions  in  the  land  of  the 
allies,  the  public  possessions  refer  to  mines  and 
other  such  state  property.  (3)  That  the  cleruchs 
paid  tribute,  though  maintained  by  Boeckh  (op. 
cit.  i.  508),  has  been  completely  disproved  by 
KWchhoff  (Ueber  die  Tributpflichtigkeit  der  atti- 
schen  Kleruchen  in  the  Abhandl.  der  nerliner  Akad. 
d,  Wissensch.  1873,  pp.  1-35).  He  divides  the 
Athenian  cleruchies  into,  on  the  one  hand,  those 
settled  on  lands  entirely  conquered,  from  which 
the  inhabitants  were  driven  out,  and  those 
acquired  by  capitulation;  and,  on  the  other, 
those  acquired  in  an  amicable  manner.  In 
the  former  of  these  {e.g,  Histiaea,  Aegina, 
Potidaea,  Scione,  Torone)  he  proves  that  the 
lists  which  set  down  the  amount  of  tribute  to  be 
paid  do  not  refer  to  the  time  when  the  cleruchies 
held  the  land,  but  to  a  preceding  time:  for 
example,  Hestiaea  pays  a  tribute  according  to 
two  lists ;  but  these  lists  belong  to  454  B.C.,  not 
to  446,  as  Boeckh  says ;  and  the  Hestiaeans  never 
appear  on  the  lists  after  446,  the  time  cleruchs 
were  sent  to  occupy  their  lands.  As  regards  the 
second  class  of  cleruchies  {e,g.  the  Chersonesitae, 
Andros,  Nazos,  &c.),  the  sudden  lowerings  of  the 
tribute  appear  inexplicable,  unless  we  suppose 
it  to  be  a  compensation  for  the  cession  of  their 
lands  to  Athenian  cleruchs :  for  example,  Andros 
(p.  27)  had  its  tribute  lowered  between  427  and 
425  from  12  to  6  talents,  Imbros  (p.  30)  from 
2  to  1  talent  between  444  and  442 ;  cf.  Nazos 
(p.  29),  Lemnos  (p.  34).  (4)  There  is  no 
evidence  as  to  whether  or  not  the  cleruchi  could 
alienate  their  lands:  but  their  military  functions 
render  such  a  supposition  unlikelv.  For  n 
similar  reason,  as  a  general  rule  the  cleruchi 
had  to  reside  on  their  land.  That  the  cleruchi 
of  Lesbos  were  allowed  to  let  the  lands  to  the 
original  owners  for  a  rent  and  reside  themselves 
at  Athens  (Thuc.  iii.  50)  is  highly  exceptional. 
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(5)  Tba  clcTDcU  oerUinlj  paid  tues  for  thai 
propartj  to  their  own  cltrochlc  cammDDitj 
(Ariitot.  Otc  iL  6>  For  lach  propertf  u  ■ 
f«v  maf  )»*•  TetuDfd  in  Attica,  it  ii  i 
likaly  that  the;  hid  to  f*.j  tla^opal  whta  i 
wer«  reqoind  ;  but  from  m  rnera  periooalia, : 
u  the  ranoni  liturgiei,  they  wen  or  cd 
eiempt,  u  being  abaeot  from  AtheDi  on  i 
■errics  (Utrpocr.  a.  s.  tXiifauxai:  vf.  Dem.  tfa 
Sitnm.  i  IS).  (B)  Aa  we  ksTe  leea  from  th 
bit  oC  kiJIad,  the  clernchi  lerTsd  is  the  Athenia 
armj  on  certain  occaiiema  (cf.  Herod.  Tiii.  46 
Thut  Tii.  57)  ;  and,  eren  when  in  their  nlemchj 
they  had  to  obej  atrictly  whatever  orden  fu 
military  lervice  arrived  from  Aihen*  (Herod. 
*j.  100;  [Dim.]  Epitt.  Phil.  §  16).  Beaide  thi 
deracht,  there  wai  generally  a  caTalry  force 
Qimmuided  ia  the  oue  of  Lemooi  by  an  Trmfxo! 
(Dam.  Phil.  i.  J  27),  which  wa*  anpported  by 
the  cleruchi,  and  that  a*  it  aeema  foiDttimei 
grndgingly  (Hyperid.  pn  Lycaphr.  £  I'i). 
<7)  There  appear  to  have  been  civil  magiitrittei, 
too,  occaaioiiulyaentby  Atbeni  to  the  clemcbiei. 
Sncb  are  th*  ifXirrn  at  Leabo*  (ADtiphon.  dt 
Ctd.  Htndii,  i  47),  which  are  no  doabt  the 
aame  ai  the  itifKitwiu  (Bueckh,  op.  cit.  i.*  48u  ; 
cf.  Ariitoph.  Av.  105O).  Id  later  timet  we  find 
^i^HXqral  aeot  from  Athedi,  aa  e.g,  to  Dela> 
<C.  /.  G.  2286X  Haliartoa  aod  Parol  (B«ckh, 
<fi.  oil.  L*  &0J,  and  ootea).  (8)  Ai  rcgardi 
jnriidictioii,  aa  fkr  ai  w*  can  Judge  from  tbe 
very  fragmeptarj  inaeription  la  reference  to  the 
clernohi  of  Hcatiaea  (C.  /.  A.  i.  28,  29),  aome 
caaM  bad  to  be  tried  within  thirty  dayi  (Ifniu 
I/i/i^hh)  before  the  tiaatodicne  at  Atheni; 
other*  before  jndgea  choiten  by  lot  ont  of  the 
clemchi  themaelvet.  Tbe  realty  important  caaea 
were  tried  at  Atheaa  :  e.g.  the  morder  of  Herodes. 
^9)  ToBohing  religion,  a  certain  portion,  gene- 
rally a  tenth  of  clernchic  landi,  wan  set  apart  for 
the  god*  (Thuc  iii,  50).  The  clemcbi  appear 
to  have  wornhipped  Athenian  godi  geoerally, 
thoBgb  Mimetimea  the  native  gods  alao  (Gilbert, 
op.  at.  i.  422).  Each  clenichy  Hnt  an  oi  to  be 
sacrificed  at  the  Panathenaea  (Schol.  on  Ariiioph. 
Alii.  38G;  cf.  C.  r.  A.i.  31).  Tbe  Athenians 
alao  associated  the  cleruchiea  in  their  tacriGcei. 
(See  an  inscription  of  the  second  century  in 
^oocart,  p.  384.) 

But  the  clemchi  poasessed  a  certain  indepai- 
dfna.  They  had  the  right  of  coining  money, 
though  only  copper ;  e^.  the  coins  of  Uepbaestia 
and  Myrina  in  Lemnoa  reproduce  Attic  embJems 
(Pallas  and  the  owl),  after  the  Athenian  clemchi 
had  gone  there  in  387,  while  the  coins  prior  to 
thia  have  the  attribntes  of  Hermes  and  the 
Dioicnri  (Foucart,  p.  372).  Towarda  the 
native*,  who  often,  aa  in  the  caia  of  Imbroa  and 
Leninoa,  were  reduced  to  the  stale  of  metica 
(Faucart,  p.  393),  the  Attic  cleruchi  appear  to 
have  formed  a  strictly  doted  body,  neither  Inter- 
marrving  (socb  indeed  waa  not  allowed  by  Attic 
law.  bem.  ^soer.  J  17)  nor  having  more  inter- 
course   than  was   absolutely   neceasary.      The 

ture  Athens,  and  Foucart  (p.  373  S.)  has  abown 
hew  rheir  political  procedure,  and  even  the  very 
names  of  their  officers,  changed  with  the  changes 
at  Athens. 

Thui  we  find  tenata  and  people  at  Lemnos 
<(7.  /.  A.  ii.  592)  and  Imbroi  (Conie,  Seiie 
oaf  dm  Itaetn  dtt  Thrakiachen  Meerct,  p.  88), 


and  a  prytaneam  at  Hephaettia 
(C.  /.  A.  1.  c).  Ordiuary  political 
consisted  of  preliminary  diicuui< 
senate,  and  afterwards  debate  in  th 
e.:j.  at  Salamis  (C.  /.  A.  ii.  470,  1.  5 
1.  79 ;  59i,  1.  22>  We  have  eom. 
cleruchi  already  menlioned,  thong 
lau  date  (C.  /.  A.  ii.  591-595;  C. . 
The  date  is  giren  by  arcbons  both  ol 
cfay  and  of  Athens  (C.  /.  X  il  59 
Roman  era  the  Brparqyht  iwl  roii  h 
the  place  of  the  arcbuo:  so  in  Hyrii 
A  •fpafi4unfvt  Tof  tiuuni  first  appeal 
in  308  Q.CL  A  similar  ypOfifiMTtba 
two  contemporary  inscriptioni  of  1 
Imbroa  (*.  592 ;  Conae,  op.  dL  p.  8 
third  century  an  iyuwtStTilt  is  first . 
that  name^  at  the  same  Ume  we 
Hephaosti.1  ((7. 1.  A.  ii.  592).  For  fh 
cleruchic  magistracies,  see  Gilbert,  cf 

The  tystem  of  cleruchiea,  not  nnr 
itself,  bnt  prosecuted  by  the  Athe 
cricy  with  eiceedingly  gnat  tyran 
with  DO  consiilency  and  completei 
Homans  did  their  colonial  ayatem,  w. 
bated  feature  of  the  Athenian  em; 
(r.  290,  note  2)  indeed  does  not  th 
wBd  looked  on  as  a  grievauoa,  as  it : 
tinned  at  snch  in  Xenopbon'a  Melp. . 
any  of  tbe  anti- Athenian  orations  of  1 
and  that  the  outcry  raised  agaioat  t 
time  of  the  sewnd  confederacy  was 
islands  fearing  the  retara  of  tb 
cleruchi,  who,  after  the  Peloponneaii 
been  driven  away  and  deprived  of 
perty,  which  had  reverted  to  tbe  i 
prietors  (cf  Xen.  Mem.  ii.  8,  1 ;  ^ji 
Itocratet  {Fanej.  £  107)  felt  callt 
defend  the  lyatem,  and  did  to  by  an 
it  maintained  peace  and  peopled  < 
land*.  But  the  ciliea  had  been  depi 
the  Athenians  ;  they  made  a  solitude 
it  peace.  So  when  Athens  strove  to 
her  allied  confederacy  a  second  time 
the  distinctly  agreed  to  discontinue  I 
and  the  convention  (C.  /.  A.  ii.  17, 
declare*  that  no  land  ia  to  be  held  b' 


1  Athen 


nthete 


allies.  Tet  in  ^ 
Samos,  she  renewed  the  system  In  i 
which  Demade*  (Athen.  iii.  99  d)  c 
city's  drain  "(T^wJAemiiSpuf).  T 
became  eiilcs  from  their  country  (T 
5),  and  it  ii  with  reference  to  this  oc 
Stimoa  and  the  gradual  absorption  e 
by  the  Athenian  settlers  that  Crater 
the  proverb  'AtvucIi  wdpoMOt  of  a 
who,  called  in  to  help  yon,  finally  oi 
your  posaessions.  There  was  no  don 
feeling,  Dot  only  on  the  part  of  the  Si 
of  others  who  had  been  dispoitetsed  t 
clemchs.  Tbere  it  an  interesting 
(Hick.,  op.  cit.  No.  136)  in  wbieh  i 
the  intrigues. 

give  back  "& 
ever,  did  not 
Perdiccai,  aci 
fallowed  the 
Lamina  War, 
The  princip 
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are:  Raool-Bochette,  Bisioire  critique  de 
P&  iblissemaU  des  Colonies  grecques^  Paris,  1815 ; 
K.  F.  Uenmuin,  Lehrimch  der  grieck.  Stcuxtsalter" 
ihumer,  §§  73-90,  ed.  1884;  Schumann,  Oriech, 
StditmUtertkSimer^  iL  86-95 ;  W.  Roscher,  Kolo- 
men,  Koicnialpolitik  und  Auswanderunt,  eap.  1- 
129,  ed.  1885 ;  Grote,  History,  ch.  xxii.-xxTii. ; 
Curtiut,  iTwfory,  i.  407-468,  Eng.  trans.;  G. 
Gilbert,  Handbuch  der  griech,  Staaisalterthibnery 
ii.  397-403;  £.  Caillemer  in  Daremberg  and 
Sagljo,  art.  Cohnia,  On  the  clernchiet,  see 
espectallj  the  articles  of  Kirchhoff  and  Foacart 
referred  to;  Boeckh,  Siaatshaushaltung  der 
Athener,  i.s  499-509;  and  G.  Gilbert,  op.  cit  i. 
418-427.  [L.  C,  P.] 

IL  Roman.  —  The  word  cohnia  contains 
the  same  element  as  the  rerb  coferCy  *'to 
cahirate,"  and  as  the  word  colonus,  which 
probably  originally  signified  *'a  tiller  of  the 
earth.**  The  English  word  colony,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Latin,  perhaps  expresses  the 
notion  contained  in  this  word  more  nearly  than 
is  generally  the  case  in  such  adopted  terms. 

A  kind  of  colonisation  seems  to  have  existed 
amongst  the  oldest  Italian  nations,  who,  on 
certain  occasions  [Veb  Sacrum],  sent  out  their 
saperflaoos  male  population,  with  arms  in  their 
hands  (Itpii  w€^nis),  to  seek  for  a  new  home. 
(Dionys.  Antiq.  Bom,  i.  16.)  Bat  these  were 
apparently  new  bands  of  adrentnrers,  and  such 
coloniea^rather  resembled  the  old  Greek  colonies 
than  those  by  which  Rome  extended  her  dominion 
and  her  name. 

Colonies  were  established  by  the  Romans  as 
&r  back  as  the  annals  or  traditions  of  the  city 
extend,  and  the  practice  was  continued  during 
the  repablic  and  under  the  empire.  They  were 
intended  to  keep  in  check  a  conquered  people, 
and  also  to  repress  hostile  incursions,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  colony  of  Namia  (Lir.  x.  10),  which 
was  founded  to  check  the  Umbri ;  and  Mintumae 
and  Sinuesia  (x.  21),  Cremona  and  Placentia 
(xxriL  46),  which  were  founded  for  similar  pur- 
poses. Cicero  (de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  27,  73)  calls  the 
old  Italian  colonies  the  ^  propugnacula  imperii ;" 
and  in  another  passage  (pro  Font.  1, 13)  he  calls 
^arbo  Hartius  (Narbonne),  which  was  in  the 
prorinda  Gallia,  ''Colonia  nostronun  civium, 
specula  populi  Bomani  et  propugnaculum."  An- 
other object  was  to  increase  the  power  of  Rome 
by  increasing  the  population.  (Lir.  xxvii.  9.) 
Sometimes  the  immediate  object  of  a  cok>ny  was 
to  carry  off  a  number  of  turbulent  and  discon- 
tented persons.  Colonies  were  also  established 
&r  the  purpose  of  providing  for  veteran  soldiers, 
a  practice  which  is  first  m«ntioned  in  B.c.  201 
{Lir.  xxxi.  4%  and  continued  under  the  emperors : 
these  ooloniae  were  called  militarea  (Veil.  Pat. 
i.15). 

It  is  remarked  by  Strabo  (p.  216,  ed.  Casaub.), 
when  speaking  of  the  Roman  colonies  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  that  the  ancient  names  of  the 
places  were  retained,  and  that  though  the  people 
in  his  time  were  all 'Roman,  they  were  called  by 
the  names  of  the  previous  occupiers  of  the  soil. 
This  fact  is  in  accordance  with  the  character 
of  the  old  Romao  colonies,  which  were  in  the 
nature  of  garrisons  planted  in  conquered  towns, 
and  the  coLnists  had  a  portion  of  the  conquered 
territory  (usually  a  third  part :  Dionys.  iu  35, 
50,  53 ;  Liv.  x.  1)  assigned  to  them.  The  inha« 
bitants  retained  the  rest  of  their  lands,  and 
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lived  together  with  the  new  settlers,  who  alone 
composed  the  proper  colony.  (Dionys.  ii.  53.) 
The  conquered  people  must  at  first  have  been 
quite  a  distinct  class  from,  and  inferior  to,  the 
colonists.  They  were  probably  regarded  as  does 
sine  suffragio.  The  definition  of  a  oolonia  by 
Gellius  (xvi.  13)  will  appear,  from  what  has 
been  said,  to  be  sufficiently  exact :  ^  Ex  civitate 
quasi  propagatae — populi  Romani  quasi  effigies 
parvae  simulacraque. 

No  colonia  was  established  without  a  lex, 
generally  a  plebiscitum,  bailed  upon  a  senatus- 
consultum ;  in  some  cases  the  last  alone  is  men- 
tioned (Liv.  xxxvii.  47,  57),  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  confirmation  by  the  people  was  always 
requisite  (Madvig,  Verf,  «.  Verw.  ii.  29).  This 
fact  shows  that  a  Rconan  colony  was  never  a 
mere  body  of  adventurers,  but  had  a  regular 
organisation  by  the  parent  state.  According  to 
an  ancient  definition  quoted  by  Niebuhr  (Serv. 
ad  Verg.  Aen,  i.  12),  a  colony  is  a  body  of 
citizens,  or  socii,  sent  out  to  possess  a  common- 
wealth, with  the  approbation  of  their  own  state, 
or  by  a  public  act  of  that  people  to  whom  they 
belong ;  and  it  is  added,  those  are  colonies  which 
are  founded  by  public  act,  not  by  any  secession. 
Many  of  the  later  laws  which  relate  to  the 
establishment  of  coloniae  are  leges  agrariae,  or 
laws  for  the  division  and  assignment  of  public 
lands. 

When  a  law  was  passed  for  founding  a  colony, 
persons  were  elected  by  the  people  to  superintend 
its  formation  (poloniam  deducere).  These  persons 
varied  in  number,  but  three  was  a  common 
number  (triummri  ad  oolonos  deducendosy  Liv. 
xxxvii.  46,  vi.  21).  We  also  read  of  duumviri, 
quinqueviri,  vigintiviri  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  law  fixed  the  quantity  of  land  that  was  to 
be  distributed,  and  how  much  was  to  be  assigned 
to  each  person.  When  the  colony  was  not  an 
inviting  one,  it  was  difficult  to  fill  up  the 
number  of  volunteers  (Liv.  x.  21) ;  but  as  a 
colony  was  often  founded  as  a  military  m ensure 
for  the  defence  of  the  state,  the  requisite  gar- 
rison might  be  rabed  by  levy,  or  by  lot  (Dionys. 
vii.  13;  Pint.  Coriol.  13);  and  colonists  were 
not  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  colony  at 
pleasure.  The  number  of  heads  of  familie:*  was 
usually  in  the  early  times,  and  sometimes  after- 
wards, 300  (Dionys.  ii.  35,  53 ;  Liv.  viii.  21, 
xxxii.  29,  xxxiv.  45),  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
accept  the  conjecture  which  connects  this 
number  with  the  traditional  300  gentes  at 
Rome.  At  a  later  period  the  number  was  often 
much  larger :  thus  2000  were  sent  to  Satricum 
(Liv.  vi.  16),  to  Mutina,  and  to  Parma  (Liv. 
xxsix.  55) ;  2500  to  Cales  (Liv.  viii.  16)  and  to 
Luceria  (Liv.  ix.  26) ;  3000  m  Voiscos  (Liv.  v. 
24) ;  4000  to  Interamna  (liv.  ix.  28)  and  else- 
where; and  6000  to  Alba  (Liv.  x.  1)  and  to 
Placentia  (Ascon.  ad  Cic.  in  Pis.  p.  121)* 

Roman  citizens  who  were  willing  to  go  out  as 
members  of  a  colony  gave  in  their  names  at 
Rome  (nomma  dederunt,  Liv.  i.  11,  an  expression 
which  is  also  used  of  soldiers  enrolling,  and 
which  plainly  indicates  the  military  nature  of 
the  proceeding).  Cicero  (pro  Dom.  30,  78)  says 
that  Roman  citizens  who  chose  to  become  mem- 
bers of  a  Latin  colony  must  go  voluntarily 
(auctores  factt),  for  this  was  a  capitis  deminutio  ; 
and  in  another  passage  (pro  Caecin.  33,  98)  he 
alleges  the  fiu;t  of  Roman  citizens  going  out  in 
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ng  of  the  new  comer,  and  the 

which  in 

1,  which  appeara   to   hare    been 

m«t  aub 

ito  long   before   the   Ui   Julia. 

ia>  Italic 

inch   eoloniei,  the  dale  of  the 

qnite  .  d 

hese  lying  between  a.c.  338  and 

granted  1 
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compouDg  it.   Thia  right  conilitcd  in  qniritarlall 

■ppartRuut  Cftpdcity  or  muicipatjo,  usncapion, 
uui  Tindicatin,  l«gethfr  with  freedom  from 
tuei;  uti  bUo  in  »  munieipal  couttitntion,  >fler 
the  l^bioD  of  the  llalJHB  toirni,  with  duumriri, 
qoinqnenule*,  aedilei,  and  ■  juri^ictio.  Many 
pnrincial  tovni  whldi  pounitd  the  jns  Itali- 
cui  b&vt  on  thiir  roiat  the  figure  of  b  atandlng 
SilUBi,  witli  tlw  hind  raued,  which  W4a  the 


PtilUniBg,  A. 


pKuliir  ifmbol  of  nmnidpal  liberty.  (Mrandw) 
Martga,  Hot.  Sal.  i.  6,  120.)  Pliny  (iii.  J$  IB, 
139)  hu  mentioned  terenl  tomu  thnt  bad  the 
Jna  Italicnm ;  and  Lagdunnm  (Ljon),  Vienna 
(Vieniie),andColaniaAgrippiDeDsia  (Cologne)  hid 
thifpTiTilege.  It  follows  from  theuatureof  thia 
prirUege,  that  tswui  which  bad  the  Latinitiu  or 
the  Ciriui,  which  wai  ■  personal  privilege, 
might  not  hnve  the  jus  Italicnm;  bnt  the 
tovra  vhich  had  the  jna  Italicam  conld  hard); 
be  uj  flther  than  thoee  which  had  the  CiTitai 
or  Latinhaa,  and  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  wu 
trer  given  to  b  town  of  Peregrini. 

The  cvlonial  aptem  of  Rome,  which  originated 
in  the  eailiett  age),  waa  well  adapted  to 
■trtngthen  and  extend  her  power:  "By  the 
tolonici  the  empire  wai  consolidated,  the  decay 
ef  popnlatioD  checked,  the  nnitj  of  the  nation  and 
ef  the  language  diffuaed."  (MachiaTclli,  quoted 
ij  Niebnhr.)  The  conntriei,  which  the  Romans 
eonqaered  within  the  timita  of  Italy,  were 
inhabited  by  nations  that  cnltiratHi  the  loll  end 
kad  dtiea.  To  deatroy  such  a  population  waa 
■ot  poMibIa  nor  politic;  but  it  was  a  wise 
policy  to  take  part  of  their  bnds,  and  to  plant 
bodin  of  Koman  citiieni,  and  alio  Latinae 
toloniae,  among  the  conquered  people.  The 
power  of  Rome  orer  her  colonics  was  derived, 
n*  Niebahr  hai  well  remarked,  "from  the  la- 
premacy  of  the  parent  state,  to  which  the 
toloniei  of  Rome,  like  una  In  a  Roman  family, 
eren  ifter  they  had  grown  to  maturity,  con- 
tinued nnalterably  subject."  In  fact,  the  notion 
of  the  patris  potartaa  will  be  found  to  lie  at  the 
fonndation  of  the  inititutiona  of  Rome. 

The  principiei  of  the  lyatem  of  colonisation 
were  ^lly  eitabllahed  in  the  early  ages  of 
Rome ;  bnt  the  colonies  had  a  more  purely  mili- 
tary character, — that  la,  were  compoied  of 
Mldierai,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  republic,  and 
Older  the  earlier  eropeion.  The  firat  colony 
fitablished  beyond  the  limlta  of  Italy  was 
Carthago  (Tell.  ii.  15) ;  Narbo  Hartini  waa  the 

Angustni, — an  event  which  ii  commemorated  by 
medali  (Raache,  Lexicon  Bti  Smvmat),  and  an 
eilant  iascription  at  Ntmo^ 

In  wlditioD  to  the  evidence  from  written 
hooki  of  the  nnmennu  colonie*  eitablisbed  by 


the  Romans  in  Italy,  and  subsequently  in  all 
parta  of  the  empire,  we  hare  the  testimony  of 
medals  and   imcriplioni,  in  which  COL,  the 


Coin  of  Ki 


indicates  this  fact,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  Sinope,  Ihe  Greek  inscriplion 
KOAHNEIA.  Septimins  Sevems  made  Tyre  a 
colonia  Vetersnorum  (Rasche,  Ltxiean  Sii  Su- 
mariae,  s.  v.  Tynu). 

Colonies  were  sometimes  eslabliabed  nnder 
the  late  republic  and  the  empire  with  drcum- 
itancea  of  great  oppresiion,  and  lands  were 
aiaigned  to  the  veterans  without  regard  to 
eiisting  righti. 

Under  the  emperors,  alt  legislative  aathority 
being  then  virtually  in  them,  the  foundation  of 
a  colony  waa  an  act  of  imperial  grace,  and  often 
merely  a  title  of  honour  conferred  on  some 
favoured  spot.  Thns  H.  Anrelius  raised  to  the 
rank  of  colonia  the  smalt  town  (ricus)  of  Halale, 
at  the  foot  of  Taurus,  where  his  wife  Faustina 
died.  (Jul.  Capitol.  M.  Ant.  PAibn  c.  26.)  The 
old  miiitarv  colonies  were  composed  nf  whole 
legions,  with  their  Iribunes  and  cent criona,  who, 
being  united  by  mutual  affection,  composed  a 
political  body  {rtipublica) ;  but  it  was  a 
plaint  in  the  time  of  Nero,  "-'  --'-'-  — 


I,  that  soldiera  who 


angen  t 


nolher, 


^ithou 


lut  any  bond  of  ui  . 
brought  togetber  on  one  spot,  "  nnmerua  magii 
quam  colonia"  (Tacit.  Ann.  lir.  37).  And  on 
the  occaiion  of  the  mutiny  of  the  legions  in 
Pannonia,  upon  the  acceasion  of  Tiberias,  it  was 
one  ground  nf  compleint,  that  the  eoldien,  after 
serving  thirty  or  forty  years,  were  separated, 
and  dispersed  in  remote  parts;  where  they 
received,  under  the  nnme  of  a  grant  of  lands 
(per  nomm  ajrorum),  swampy  tracts  and  barren 
mountains.     (Tac,  .^nn.  L  IT.) 

It  remains  brieliy  to  state  what  was  the 
intenial  conititution  of  a  colonia.  On  thia  enb- 
ject  great  light  hai  been  thrown  by  the  discovery 
in  1851  of  the  municipal  laws  of  Sialpensa  and 
Halaca  in  Hiipania  Baetica.  <Cf.  C.  I.  L. 
ii.  1963,  1964;  Brum,  Foniea  Imii  Stmani, 
120-131 ;  Mommaeu,  Die  SladtrechU  d.  lat.  Oem. 
Sal.  u.  Xal.  1855.)  The  genuineneas  of  these 
valuable  records  was  for  a  time  diipnted,  but  is 
now  accepted  univenally.  They  date  from 
about  A.D,  81,  and  therefore  deicribe  the  muni- 
cipal constitution  under  the  early  empire;  but 
It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  difficult  to  draw  conclusiona 
from  this  as  to  its  character  at  an  earlier  date. 

In  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  the  Roman 
state  consisted  of  two  diatinct  organised  parti, 
IWly  and  the  Provinces.  "  Italy  consisted  of  a 
great  number  of  republics  (in  the  Roman  sense 
of  the  term),  whose  dtiiens,  after  the  Italian 
war,  became  members  of  the  eovereign  people. 
I  The  cOlnmUDitiei  of  these  eitiiena  were  mbjects 
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I  of  the  Roman  commiiQity  (Uomm- 
lUe,  p.  436).  Th«7  prciided  ot«t 
he  popalir  useiobl]-,  and  oT«r  the 
coaLd  appoint  a  sabfltitnte  (^prae^ 
ue  of  abMnca.  The;  worn  the 
od  wen  attended  bj  tno  lieton 
fcacet  (without  the  aie),  which, 
ibibtj  differed  in  form  from  those 
lan  magiAtrates,  for  they  are  also 
r  OT  baciUi.  (Cic.  da  Leg.  Agr.  ii. 
Itt  Ii.  6,  2.)  But  the«  diilinction* 
1  only  within  the  limite  of  their  own 
The  daonri  or  quativarciri  atdi- 
tU  were  tha  cdltgae  jninorei  of  the 
iitratei.  Their  functiont  are  saffi- 
Bted  by  their  ume*. 
'uennatea  after' the  date  of  the  Lej 
90  diicharged  the  duties  which  hod 

■  been  preTiouiIy  fulfilled  by  two 
naori.  The  hiitorj-  of  thii  impor- 
u  diienued  adequately  for  the  tint 
len  in  the  Anaali  for  185R,  pp.  1  ff. 
m1  revenues  were  derived  portly 
mded  property  of  the  community 
lUo  forests,  fuberies,  and  minee), 
generally  fanned  by  contractors, 
inreeted  capita),  which  was  usiully 
pecial  pnrpoeei,  and  pertly  from  a 
ras  imposed  in  case  of  Deed  upon  all 

Every  fifth  year  ma^tratei  were 
>e  fall  title  was  duooiri  (<juaUiior- 
1  poieitaU  q^iinqamnales,  and  who, 
s  shown,  for  this  year  replaced  the 
KPiri,  and   gaTe  their  name  to  the 

■  spedal  duties  included  the  reTiaion 
torial  and  citizens'  lists,  and  the 
f  the  finance  of  the  community  for 
!  yean.    V^th  increaglng  centralis*- 

of  the  qtf' 
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died 


it  entirely  to  on  imperial  com- 

curator,  but  it  is  a  mistake,  as 

.fy  the  two  offices. 


tint  named 
,  3,  S  4),  and  for  some  time  this 
irs  as  directly  appoinied  by  the 
ually  not  from  the  citizens  of  the 
Afterwards  he  was  chosen  bj  the 
>Qt  of  their  own  body.  The  guia- 
atioued  to  be  elected,  but  all  control 
lemj  to  have  been  taken  out  of  their 


0  had 


of  the  details  of  finance,  like  tht 
.  Rome.  In  other  cases  the  towu- 
■  committed  to  a  third  aedile,  as  at 
lit  ad  Alt.  IT.  15,  1).  Fraefecti 
ited  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
ate,  nnable  for  any  reason  to  fnllil 
f.  It  was  not  uncommon  under  the 
he  emperor  himself,  or  some  member 
,  to  accept  the  position  of  one  of  the 

community,  in  order  to  do  honour 
his  ca«  a  pme/erfua  was  of  course 
I  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office. 

wo  iDiist  carefully  distingnish  the 
t  ft'om  Rome  to  the  pnitftctttriu. 
on  of  the  terms  ootimta,  mmiicipiam, 
iuFcJ  has  been  much  discussed,  and 
raemcDt  has  not  yet  been  arrived  at, 
oniequence  of   the  looaeneu  with 

andest  autboritiei  um  the  words, 
KcaQM  Uwii  prcciM  force  seems  to 


.  13,  6); 


hare  differed  at  different  p( 
municipiwn  was  usually  de 
write  n  from  muniu  capers,  m  1 
"  to  undertake  a  duty  "  {Gelliui', 
but  the  eiplanation  now  jnitly  prefe 
th.it  of  Rndurff,  who  interprets  it  as  cuming 
from  the  same  words,  in  the  sense  of  "  lo 
receive  a  gift."  The  term  is  then  oripnally  an 
abstract  word  denoting  a  relation  of  hospitality, 
and  it  came  to  be  applied,  as  a  concrete  name, 
for  towns  which  had  entered  into  this  relation 
with  Rome.  Festus  thus  defines  it;  "muni- 
dplum  id  genus  hominum  dicitur,  qui  cum 
Roman)  veniisent,  neque  cives  Romanl  essent, 
participei  tarn  en  omnium  rerum  ad  munut 
Tibns  praeler- 
ui  magistratu  cu- 

dehnitur,  quornm  civitas  univerea  in  cirltalem 
Romanam  venit."  These  two  classes  bare  the 
common  feature  that  their  inhabitants  are  dtes 
Romaai  sirs  rugngio :  but  the  former  conMi- 
tnte  distinct  communities  ("ut  semper  rempub- 
licam  separatlm  a  populo  Romano  haberent," 
Fest.) ;  the  latter  have  no  manicipal  authorities  ol 
their  own,  but  are  governed  from  Rome.  Capua 
is  an  instructive  example  of  the  distinctloD:  for 
in  B.C.  338  it  was  placed  in  the  farmer  class  ;  in 
B.C.  211,  after  its  revolt,  it  was  reduced  to  the 
latter.  Now,  aa  these  towns  by  degrees  attained 
the  complete  Roman  franchise,  they  ceased  lo 
constitute  dvitatei,  and  came  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  praetor  urfoniw.  As  he  could  not 
discharge  his  duties  in  person,  hi 
deputies  {praefecii  iure  dictaido)  to  admin 
Roman  law  In  the  various  municipia.  It 
been  usually  held  that  this  was  not  the 
with  all  colonies  and  municiina,  but  only  wi 
certain  number  of  them,  to  which  the  n 


e  thi 


t  Fesi 


ree  sera  rate 
(munidpia  of  both  kinds  and  colonies) 
under  the  head  of  praefecturae ;  and  this  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  we  find  even  under 
the  empire  municlpia  and  colonies  passing  for  a 
time  and  for  special  reasons  into  the  category  of 
praefxtarae,  i.e.  governed  by  depniiea  sent  irom 
Rome,  and  not  by  their  own  elected  magistrates. 
This  induces  Marquardt  {Bandbach,  ii.  p.  43) 
and  MonunseD  to  hold  that  all  colonies  and 
munidpia  were  originally  prac/ccturoe.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  of  the  twenty-two  eiamplci 
quoted  by  Feitua,  eighteen  were  vnmii^pia  line 
luffragio,  and  only  four  coloniae  ci'num  Boman~ 
orum,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Pestus  has 
included  the  last  on  the  strength  of  some 
authority  referring  to  their  position  before  they 
were  made  colonies;  e.g.  Puteoli  we  know  to 
have  been  governed  by  dutrtiri  in  B.C.  105. 
Hence  Willems  holds  with  Modvig  that  the 
praefecturae  were  always  mmidpia  ime  suffragio. 
In  any  case,  as  soon  as  a  community  received  the 
full  franchise,  it  gained  therewith  the  right  of 
electing  its  own  magistrates,  and  ceased  to  he  a 
praefeciura.  But  even  after  the  Lex  Julia  of 
B.C.  90,  which  raised  all  comm unities  in  luly  to 
the  rank  of  mmicipia  or  coloniat  cicitan  Scmaa- 
oruift,  there  wen  certain  communities  whidi,  for 
reasons  unknown  to  us,  still  were  governed  by 
praefecti  Kut  from  Home.  At  some  time  in  the 
first  century  B.C.  the  pra^ecH  sent  to  Campania 
were   changed  into  inii  iurs  ilicundo,  elected 


id  two  iron  ochret  of  diDtreDt  tint*, 
,  and  a  pnrpluh  ltd  utttlj  of  the  iiini 
liatt  of  copper ;  tbey  were  nil  iniiid 
or  cirbonatB  of  lime.  The  yellowi 
ochre*  with  cnboute  of  lime,  and 
.  with  minloin  and  ciTbonate  of  lime. 
cere  oiidei  of  copper  with  carboiiate 
ir  H.  DaTj  diKOiered  n  frit  made  bj 
la  and  coloured  with  oiide  of  copper, 
;  oltniDariDe  ia  lint,  which  he  mp- 
tbe  frit  of  Alexandria  ;  it*  compo*!- 
»,  «aa  perfect — "that  of  embodying 
n  a  compoeitioD  retembliDg  *tone,  n 
nt  the  e*cape  of  elutic  matter  from 
ecompoiing  action  of  the  elements: 
— -—  -'  — ■"^---'  '-->i».l(inli,  tho 
-ally  inherent' 

det,  all,  how- 
copper,  miied 

et  and  black  >. 


the  Greek*, 
idea  (r.  122), 
ras  discoTeTed 
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1  wai   lint  ui«l  na  a  pigment  bj'  Kicia*  of 


heni,  about  3:i0 


The 


ta    hare    hnd 
ividenliy  abed 


lignlHcatioDi,  and  it  ii  < 
differently  bj-  the  Greek  nod  I 
Pliny  apcaki  of  dlflerent  ihuilea  of  undaraca, 
the  pale  or  mmeicot  (yellow  oiide  of  lead),  and 
a  miiture  of  the  pale  with  minium  ;  it  appa- 
rently alio  aignilied  realgar  or  the  red  •nlphoret 
of  anenic;  there  was  alio  a  compound  cofonr  of 
equal  pnrU  of  landnrac*  and  rubrica  calcined, 
called  landyi,  vdrlv^.  Sir  H.  Davy  auppoaed 
thi*  colour  to  approach  our  crimson  in  tint ;  in 
frequently  glazed  with  purple. 


to  give  it  additiotiel  I 

Hiny  ipeaks  of  a  dork  ochre  fror 
Sjroi,  which  he  cnll*  Syricum  ;  but 
that  it  wni  made  by  roiiiog  snndyi 


the  iile  of 
he  lay*  alio 
rith  mbrica 


The  fine  aenling-wai-like  red  on  the  Roman 
Samian  pottery  i*  formed  of  an  oxide  of  iron, 
miied  with  an  alkaline  lilicate,  so  ai  to  make  a 
•art  of  red  enamel. 

The  rede  used  by  freaeo-painter*  were  mainly 
Tarietlei  of  ochre-earth*,  coloured  by  different 
oiide*  of  iron.  Natire  iron,  in  the  form  of 
hnemalite,  wai  largely  uaed  by  painter*  on 
freth  itucco.  The  Tery  brilliant  TennilJon,  a 
julphide  of  mercury,  nai  u*ed  les*  frequently. 
It  occur*  on  lome  of  the  pottery  from  Uagna 
Graecia,  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  alto  in 
lonie  of  wai  encauitic  painting*  of  Pompeii. 

One  of  the  moat  beautiful  pigmenti  known  to 
the  ancients  was  made  from  the  hermea  of  the 
Arab*,  or  Cocoa  •lidt.a  amall  beetle  resembling 
cochineal,  which  livea  on  the  ilei  oaks  of  Arcadia 
and  Tariona  part*  of  Aiia  Minor.  This  iniect, 
when  infused  in  boiling  water,  giret  a  magni- 
ficent rich  red  dye,  and  wni  largely  nied  in  the 
fine  Periian  carpel*  of  the  fourteenth  to  the 
splendid  in  colour 


rable  tl 


Some    Btufla,    found    in 

18BG    i 

a    tombs    at 

Ekhmtn  in  Middle  Egypt 

bace  wo 

attern* 

bite  line 

rp.     In 

some   of  these,    which 

ate    fron 

th 

third 

cealnry  a.d.,  the  fine  iermes  red  is 

atill 

oa  bril- 

Like  the  inm-ex,  and  other  colours  of  animal 
or  Tegetable  origin,  this  ienna,  though  in  the 

also  to  bare  been  made  available  for  the  painter. 
This  wai  done  by  using  it  as  a  stain  for  a 
white  earth,  thus  forming  a  solid  pigment  of 
sufficient  body  to  bs  used  on  stucco  or  panel. 

Yellow.  '  Vettow  ochre,  bydrated  peroxide 
of  iron,  the  n't  of  the  Bomana,  the  ixp'  "^  ">" 
Greeka,  formed  the  baie  of  many  other  yellona 
mixed  with  Tsrioua  coloura  and  carbonate  of 
lime.    Ochre  wa*  procured  from  diiTereut  parti ; 


the. 


dered  li 


1  first 


Pliny,  by  Poly- 
gnotua  and  Micon,  at  Athens,  about  460  ]3.c.,biit 
in  reality  ochre    pigments   were    uaed    many 

'Apatnitiir,  amipigmentum,  orpiment  (yellow 
lulphuret  of  arsenic),  found  especially  in  the 
silver  mine*  of  Syria,  was  also  an  important 
yellow ;  but  it  ha*  not  been  discoverad  in  any 
of  the  ancient  painting*.  The  sandaraca  has 
been  already  mentioned. 

SaSroD,  and  plants  such  ai  the  Beteia  Uttota, 


cxjLO&sns 
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tomto  ottrun  ru  a  componnd  of  nd 
d  bloe  oxide  of  capper, 
rim  montioDS  ■  pnrpU  which  wu  ob- 
If  cooling  the  ocira  utta  with  wine 

I  mlix,  madder-Toot,  gart  a  TCTf  brau- 
ple-red,  spedallj  nied  for  dreing. 
M,  ocAra  utfn,  burot  ochre.  The 
rere  ochres  calcined,  oiidea  of  Iron  and  of 
«,  and  compoandi  of  ochrei  lod  blackt. 
[,  atrmnaitian,  fiihor.  The  aocieDt 
ere  moatl;  arbonaceoiu.  The  belt  for 
poiei  of  paintiDg  were  thpliantimm, 
wDt,  irorj-black ;  and  frygimim,  rpi- 
ine-black,  made  of  burnt  vine  tniga. 
ner  wu  used  by  Apelles,  the  latter  by 
:ii>  and  Micon. 

■ramentwn  Indicvm,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
.ruTiaa,  wu  probably  the  to-catled 
ink"  of  China,  made  of  finelj-diiided 
The  blacki  from  sepia  and  the  black 
re  been  already  mentioned, 
ack  used  by  dyers,  ^(rmnmiiflnnifcTium, 
to  have  been  identical  with  dtakantian, 
tt  of  copper  dye,  which  wai  obtained  in 
intiliea  from  the  copper  mioei  of  Spain. 
t  wu  liable  to  deitroy  the  fibre  of 
and  in  ancient  eiamplei  from  Egypt 
•here  the  threaJa  which  had  been  dyed 
ire  tuually  rotted  away.  The  >ame 
u  also  produced  by  the  black  dyei 
if  some  salt  of  iron  mixed  with  tannin 
im  gall-not*  or  oak-bark — what  we  now 
riting  ink. 

iigailicent  black  enamel,  need  for  the 
of  Greek  raaei  of  the  beat  period,  ap- 
rom  analysis,  to  be  a  true  ritreooi 
rendered  black  by  the  mi^etia  oxide 

E.  The  ordinary  Greek  white  wu 
laiXia,  less  corrtctly  ^i)Au(f,  an  earth 
isle  of  HeloB,a*ort  of  "pipe-clay."  For 
inting  the  best  wu  the  African  parae- 
Topairdruir,  a  hydrated  silicate  of  nag- 
called  f^om  the  well-known  place  in 
ca,  where  it  was  fonnd ;  it  also  wu 
.  in  large  qoantitiea  from  Crete  and  the 

nta  mnvlaria  appears  to  hare  been  an 
IS  earth  from  Eretria,  so  called  because 
id  into  the  compooition  of  the  glaaa 
'  Tued  for  imitation  gems  in  rings, 
aate  of  lead  or  white  lead,  cemaa, 
,  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  need  by 
painters,  probably  becanse  it  ia  very 
I  blacken,  if  exposed  to  any  bot  tery 

■pure  omissa  is  fonnd  in  a  native  state 
'  ptacea,  but  the  beat  wits  made  arti- 
3y  placing  aheeta  of  lead  in  jars  with  a 
legir  at  the  bottom.  The  anriace  of  the 
owlf  become*  conrcrted  into  carbonate 
te  of  lead  under  the  influence  of  the 
■onr  of  the  Tiuegar,  and  can  then  be 
^,  ground  and  purified  by  repeated 
The  vapour  of  vinegar  woa  uaed  in 
a  way  to  produce  blue  pigment  from 
'  metallic  copper,  whii^  rapidly  acquire 
I  of  rerdigris- 

otber  earthjr  white*  were  used  by  the 
id  the  niiml  painter ;  u,  for  example, 
ypsnm,  and  common  lime.   These  mineral 


whites  wers  also  very  largely  used  in  combina- 
tion with  other  coloora  to  pradocs  tints  of 
different  degrees  of  strength.  In  many  cases 
the  painter  used  a  pure  colour  for  his  deepest 
■hadows,  and  got  gradation  of  half  tones  by 
mixing  with  the  pure  pigment  vorioiia  propor- 
tiona  of  lime  or  chalk-white,  the  pnre  white 
being  finally  oied  to  toncb  in  the  nigh  lights. 
This  method  is  common  among  the  paintings  of 
Rome  and  Pompeii. 

A  line  mirtnre  of  chalk  or  pipe-clay  together 
with  powdered  tiiiaa  wna  naed  by  the  Attic 
potters  to  produce  the  beautiful  creamy  white 
of  the  fourth-century  polychromatic  bcytAi',  pro- 
bably the  alticvm  of  Pliny,  ixxt.  §  50.  Some 
of  the  Athenian  teira-cotta  statuette*  are 
coated  with  a  similar  Diiitnre,  to  which  some 
alkaline  flux  hu  been  added,  so  that  a  ritraoua, 
white  enamelled  surface  wu  produced  by^ihe 
heat  of  the  kQn.  This  remarkable  iabriqoe, 
though  a  different  compoaition  was  used,  re- 
semblea  in  effect  the  white  enamel  of  the  Delia 
Bobbiu  of  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Anothsr  frequent  use  of  earth-whites,  to  form 
a  vehicle  or  body  for  vegetable  pigments,  hu 
been  more  than  once  mentioned  above. 

Pliny  divide*  the  colonn  into  colarti  fioriii 
and  co^orei  aaOtri  (hit.  %  30).  The  colore* 
floridi  wers  those  which,  io  hia  time.  Were 
au]^lied  by  the  employer  to  ^e  painter,  on 
account  of  their  expense,  and  to  secure  their 
being  genuine;  they  were  minium,  Armenium, 
cinnabaris,  chryaocolla,  Indicum,  and  pnrpDtis- 

Bo'th  Pliny  (iiiv.  §  30)  and  VitraTin.  (vii.  7) 
divide  the  colcars  into  natural  and  artificial 
The  natural  are  those  obtained  immediately  from 
the  earth,  which,  according  to  Pliny]  are  Sinopia, 
rubrico,  paraetoniuDi,  melinnm,  Eretria,  and 
auripigmentum :  to  tbe«e  Vilruvius  adds  oehra, 
eandaraca,  minium  (twrmiliEm),  and  chrysocolla, 
being  of  metallic  origin.  The  others  are  called 
artificial,  on  acconnt  of  requiring  some  particular 
preparation  to  render  them  fit  for  use. 

For  the  modes  of  Dsiog  colonra  and  tb*  varloua 
mtdia  employed,  see  PlciUB*. 

{Biiliographji. — Sir  Humphry  Davy,  "Colours 
used  by  the  Ancients,"  in  the  Tnuaactioia  of 
the  Soyai  Sodety,  1S15;  Montabert,  Tntiti 
amplet  de  Peintvre,  Paris,  1829-S5;  Geoffi^, 
"Des  Coulenrs  dana  I'Antiquit^"  printed  in 
the  X^m.  de  Soc.  d'Anlliropologie,  ii.  2,  1879; 
Bliimner,  Tedmologit  der  Qeavrbe  vnd  KSnile  bei 
Oritchea  md  BBmer,  i.  Berlin,  1875;  Uittorf, 
L'Arciiitecture  polyc/inmu  dtt  Oreo,  Paris,  1B51 ; 
Jabn,  Die  Malerti  der  Allen,  Berlin,  1S36 ; 
Wiegmann,  Die  Malerei  der  Allen,  Hannover, 
1B3S;  Uelbig,  Wand-jem^de  der  Sadie  cam- 
patiiem,  Berlin,  18TS,  and  the  introduction  by 
Otto  Donner ;  Penrose,  Prindpla  of  Al/imian 
ArcAitectare,  London,  1 858 ;  Palmeri,  Jfl'cercAit 
jopra  12  Coicei  (rotafi  a  Pompei,  Naplea, 
1877.)  [K.  N.  W.]    [J.  H.  M.] 

COLOSSUS  {Kaxaairii).  For  the  origin  of 
this  word,  cf.  Curtins,  flree*  JCtym.  i.  176.  It 
rarely  occnra  in  the  Attic  writera.  (Blomf.  Qtou. 
ad  Aesch.  Agon.  406.)  It  i>  uaed  both  by  the 
Greeka  and  Romans  to  signify  a  statue  lai^r 
than  life  (Heaych.  I.  s. ;  Aetcb.  Agam.  406 ; 
Schol,  ad  Juv.  Sal.  viii.  230),  and  thence 
a  person  of  ertraordinary  stature  and  buaty 
is  termed  aAotteroi  (Suet.  Calig.  35);  and  the 
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Ring  pointi: — The  vhe*]  of  the  latter 
I  ooe  (^mpanum),  instend  of  radiated 
nd  wu  worked  u  a  treadmill,  bj  nea 
id  npoD  platform*  projecting  Aom  the 
,  inatead  of  being  tnrD«d  by  ■  ttream. 
the  iDterrala  of  each  platform  a  aeriei 
■  HI  channel!  ^colambaria)  were  formed 
dea  of  the  tjmpannm,  through  which 
:i  taken  np  by  a  namber  of  acoopa 
1  the  outer  margin  of  the  wheel,  like 
in  the  eat  referred  to,  waa  conducted 
'ooden  trongh  below  (lubram  ligntian 
m,  VitruT,  I.  c). 

a  caritiea  which  receive  the  eitreoie 
le  bearoa  upon  which  a  roof  is  aiipported 
t  cabUia),  and  which  are  repreaented  liy 
I  in  the  Doric  order,  were   termed   co- 

by  tho  Roman  architect!;  that  ii, 
«y  remained  empty,  and  until  filled  up 
ead  of  the  beam.  The  correiponding 
im  waa  iToi  (from  M,  "  Me),  and 
I  apace  between  two  auch  caTities — that 
!  complete  building,  between  two  tri- 
wai  called  /itrint,  a  metope.  (VitruT. 
arquei,  SeH"  Orduu  Dorioo,  vii.  37.) 
IionAonii  (Tpvr^/urra),  the  oar-poita, 
\  in  the  aide  of  a  thmI  through  which 

were  pasaed.  (Isid.  Oriq-  lii.  2,  3  ; 
.  189  M.)  [NiVW.]  [A.  R.]  [J.  H,  K.] 
JUEN  (later  ailmai)  ia  uaetl  in  archi- 
either  generally  for  the  roof  ofa  bnild- 
articolarij  for  a  heani  in  the  highest 
he  ilape  of  a  rooC  By  thia  de!cription 
I  aeemi  to  mean  either  the  collar-baan, 
Hg^iott,  but  more  probably  the  latter, 
rirea   ixiiamna  from  columen   (VitruT. 

iw.7,5  5).  ,         [P.  SO 

>HIf  A  Itair,  dim.  Kurft,  morliir,  kio- 
rvKoi,  dim.  miAii,  orvhliraoi),  a  pillar 

tha  term  "  column "  is  compriaed  a 
Df  form*,  bearing  indeed  a  anperficial 
aaa   to   each   other,  hut  in  origin  and 

widely  diflering.  Thua,  the  iiolated 
ring  a  f  otire,  terminal,  or  commemora- 
ct,  correipond!  to  tha  earlier  monolith 

tree^  A  few  of  the  more  intereating 
Ttant  type!  of  this  claaa  will  be  briefly 
later  an.  Again,  the  structur^ 
iccording  *a  it  nppeara  in  the  interior 
omeric  hall  (Od.  vi.  307 )  Tiii.  66,  be), 
tenor  of  a  peripteral  temple,  or  in  the 
lent  called  "  hypaethral,"  alao  occurring 
iman  atrium,  hai  in  each  caae  a  diatinct 
LUd  ugnificance.  Merely  to  confront 
d  aeriea  of  achieTementa  in  atone,  be- 
in  the  main  to  the  moat  finiahed  and 
ypei,  with  the  rode  wooden  cabina  that 
ated  or  (till  eiiit  in  lome  parta  of 
I  no  longer  coniidcred  a  satiafactory 
on  of  the  origin  of  Greek  columnar 
ore.  It  ia  now  admitted  that  a  form 
■d  been  brought  through  centuries  of 
lent  to  aoch  variety  and   perfection  on 

and  Euphrate!  wna  acarcely  likely  to 
1  inrented  again  by  auch  an  eminently 
ire  race  aa  the  Greeka-  Bence  eridence 
caaional  occarrence  of  wooden  columna 
taring  en  the  general  queation :  the  pil- 
>k  in  the  market-place  at  El ii(PaaB.*i. 
the  trunk!  of  vinea  in  the  temple  of 
Uetapontimi  (Plio.  O.  X.  ^r.  §  9),  may 
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hare  been  relica  of  an  older  mode  of  conatraction, 
bnt  can  prove  nothing.  The  verandahed  huta 
of  Xanthoi  deacribed  br  Fellowei  {Joarnal, 
p.  234)  undoubtedly  throw'light  upon  the  Lrcian 
rock-hewn  tomba  and  templea,  which  clearly  ei- 
hibit  a  wooden  type.  But  thia  ia  a  local  ityle  ; 
morsover,  Iheae  nionnmenta  being  monolithic, 
the  change  of  material  doea  not  require  atruc- 
tural  accommodation. 

The  theory  o(  direct  imitation  of  wooden 
atructurea  had  been  poshed  to  its  logical  con- 
cluaton  by  Vitruviu*,  according  to  whom  the 
triglyphi  cover  the  ends  of  the  beama  aupport- 
ing  the  cornice,  and  the  mutulea  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Ihe  ends  of  rafteri ;  bnt  the 
ratlier  lame  attempt  of  the  Roman  architect  to 
eiplain  the  details  of  the  Doric  order  only  nccen- 
tuatea  more  strongly  the  material  diiHculties. 
Alike  failure  has  hitherto  at  Unded  nearly  all 
essays  lo  find  a  meaning  for  tha  symbolic  and 
decorative  elements  apparent  or  sugeeited  in 
the  several  orders.  The  story  of  Callimachos 
(Vitr.  iv.  l,fl)  ia  chronologically  inconjiateiit ; 
the  anthropomorphic  speculation  (iv.  1)  requires 
the  absence  of  the  Done  flutings;  and  Vitru- 
vius'  fantastic  eiplaoaticna  are  only  paralleled 
by  some  of  the  modern  theoriea. 

Recently,  howerer,  the  materials  and  the 
methods  for  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of 
the  Greek  orders  have  been  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. Fragments  of  temples  dating  from 
before  the  Persian  wars,  the  evidence  of  coins 
and  vases,  and  a  canliaus  comparison  of  Egyp- 
tian and  Assyrian  styles,  are  all  helping  to 
throw  light  on  this  dillicult  lubject.  Thua  h 
glimpae,  however  slight,  has  been  obtained  of 
the  importation  into  Hellas  of  the  elements  of 
two  ordei-B,  the  Doric  and  the  Ionic  Througli 
the  Phoenicians  and   the  races   of  Asia  Minor, 

ayrian  art  were  made  familinr  to  the  Greek 
mind.  Perhaps  even  a  precise  moment  may  be 
seized  for  that  imposing  creation  Ihe  IJoric 
temple  ;  and  we  may  suppose,  with  M.  Chipiez, 
that  the  idea  was  first  iaapired  in  thqfe 
Greeka  who,  aerving  under  Paammetichua,  had 
beheld  the  wonderful  temples  on  the  Nile. 
This  would  not  only  account  for  the  new  de- 
parture, in  the  use  of  atone,  but  alao  for  that 
most  remarkable  parallel  to  Egyptian  art,  the 
principle  of  polychromy. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  poaitive  t«anlts 
hitherto   attained,  and   for  a  criticism   of  the 


older  Vitruvian  vieni,  the  student  muat  be  re* 
ferred  to  the  literature  cited  below.  In  M 
Chi|>iei's  work,  the  hiatorical  side  i!  moit  ablv 
illuatrated,  and  in  H.  Adamy'a  treatiae  aeithe- 
tic  considemtioli*   receive   ample   appreciation. 
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munU  ttie  canoaical  proportioD,  the 
thi  eolnmna  ii  11  modalea.  Origin- 
i:hiaiu  monlding  vu  full  and  impend' 
iitli  and  Am) ;  its  ontUoe.  uiiullr 
or  drcnlu,  bcctme  Uter  &Iiniut  flit 
ic),  M  in  tli«  PrDp;rUe>  and  Pu> 
The  urchitnTe,  imp«iiding;  the  coltmins 
ich  u  the  Bbicaa  th«  ahA,  is  flat  and 
tpt  it  Auoa,  irb«r*  it  b«ui  ■  bu-relief 
ghtiug.  It  ii  marked  oBf  by  n  narroir 
twi}  From  the  fiieie.  The  latter  if 
9d  by  etjDally-epaced  inrface*  (Tfil7Ai>- 
over  each  colnnm  and  each  inter- 
JOD,  with  the  exception  of  thoH  at  the 
M,  whose  aiea  do   not  coincide  with 
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aculptnred  In  high  leliif.  The  cornice  comiita 
flat  larmier  {ytiaiTitiaiia,  corona)  and  a 
gronp  of  monldinga  (npArar,  inpayilaar), 
comprising  a  iqaaie  fillet  and  ogee.  Th«  caroiia 
ii  coDtinnana  sod  greatly  projecting,  nith  its 
lover  inrface  iloped.  Attached  to  a  narroir 
ink  face,  forming  the  aoffit  of  the  cornice,  is  n 
iriea  of  inclined  platea  (mutu/i),  one  orer  each 
■iglyph  and  metope ;  from  their  nnder-aurfacei 
depend  eighteen  cjlindiical  gnttaa  in  three  rowi. 
The  cjmatium,  so  called  from  the  form  of  ita 
characteristic  moulding  (uti/ui),  carriei  lioa- 
headt.  For  the  arrangement  of  the  roof,  >ee 
FABTianm;   and  for  further  details,  Acbote- 

EIUK,  AkTEFHA,  SlELiE. 

The  profile  in  the  preceding  colomn  ii  froin 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurins  at  Phinleia, 
bnilt  br  Ictinni,  the  architect  of  the  ParthenoD. 

2.  The  Ionic  Order  ii  diitinguiihed  by  the 
elegance  of  each  member,  a  cfaaract eristic  betray- 
ing Aiiatic  influence.  Thus,  the  column  from 
the  fint  ii  ilender:  that  of  the  temple  of  the 
llisiDs  hai  a  height  of  S  modnles,  a  proportion 
later  increaied    to    9    (Eiechtheium)  and  9) 


V.    tn^  of  ApoUo  EptcnrlH,  PUplela. 

the  anrnlar  colamns.  The  trigl^pha 
called  Irom  the  channels,  tiro  whole 
half,  of  triangular  or  curved  eection, 
ppear  npoa  Uiem,  leering  three  Hat 
nfoS).  They  are  bound  aboTc  and  be- 
narrow  bands^  the  upper  of  these  ii 
ns,  although    here   deeper,   with  thi 

the  frieze;  from  the  nnder-anrfoce  of 
r  band  (regiiJa)  depend  aii  cylindrical 
i  drope  f  nUae).      The  iqnare  intervale 

{]iWT^  i)  are  auppoaed  to  have  been 
J  1**' open  (Enrip.  Iph.  Taur.  113), 
■ofTreeented  on  vue*.  In  eitan' 
^  are  orrupied  with  flat  pistes 


.).AtbenL    OltBcb,  fi.3t.-) 

(Athena  PolUi,  Priene).  The  ahaft  recta  npon 
a  circular  ban  (mnTpit),  towards  which  it 
gradually  cnrves.  [SplKi ;  AtticdBOBS.]  Its 
surface  ii  occnpied  with  alternate  flutes  (2i) 
and  fillets.  The  capital  consiiti  of  an  astragal, 
an  echious  with  egg  and  tongue  pattern,  and, 

which  proceed  the  spirals  of  two  lateral  volntei 
(?Aucti),  whence  the  name  for  the  whole  o»«v»- 
KV^oAor.  The  upper  and  lower  linea  of  the 
eanalia  may  be  cither  convei  or  horizontal.  The 
volutes  have  a  central  disc  (ocuftu),  and  are  Oal 
in  front  and  behiud,  presenting  a  surface  ol 
doable  carvatnre  at  the  sides,  where  thej  an 
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bound  togetfacT  vith  aitrag^i  [Baltei]  in  th« 
ilinctric«i.  When  tli«  ordar  hul  la  U  carried 
round  n  comer,  Ihs  pUn«  of  the  oatcr  toIuM 
\nt  innictiinci  girta  an  iiM:tiiu.tion  of  45°  to 
the  lurficw  (we  figure  in  preceding  page). 
Below  the  MtngBl  of  the  cmpiul  there  ie  often 
n  hj-potr»cheliuni,  Kiinetiinei,  u  ia  the  Erecli- 
theiuro,  mdorned  with  pulm-lcevei  (4»W/ubr), 
Kjanitad  from  the  thaft  by  SD  wtngml.  Upon 
>  narrow  onuimental  rectangnlar  abacua  raiU  the 
architr»re  of  three  fi««,  ilightly  orerUpping. 
There  iaa  «m«U  rornice  betwfen  arch itraTe  and 
frioM  ;  the  latter  (ometimM  exhibiU  bai-ielie&, 
nnd  aJI  three  nwmben  are  more  or  lot  orna- 
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(rreater  richnets  of  the  capital.  Fr 
haiket  (itdAAAii)  ipring  two  rowa  < 
learea,  aunnounted  by  four  lolutea  a1 
the  ipacea  between  the  Tolutea  b«i 
br  flowora,  leaTea,  and  opposed  or  i 
helicei.  In  the  earlier  eiamplea,  ho 
ii  firequenllj  but  one  row  of  aciD 
and  ID  the  Korologium  of  Andr 
rheatea,  Tulgarlr  called  "  The  To 
Winda,"  the  Tolutei  an  wantiog, 
conaiitiog  only  of  an  aatragal,  ■  row 
leares,  and  a  row  of  toagae-shi 
In  all  the  euunplee  eioept  the  lai 
the  ab^MOi,  iutead  of  being  aqoarc; 


iMdcCU 

meuted  with  mouldiaga.  Modillioua  (wp^x^') 
and  dentil)  iometimcs  appear  uodet  the  nppei 
part  of  the  cornice. 

The  fluent  ipednKua  of  the  order  in  ita  meet 
aimple  (brm  are  thoee  in  the  temple  of  the 
lliuoa,  and  that  of  Athena  Polias  at  Priene. 
The  engnving  thowi  tlie  portico  of  the  ttmple 
ofAtli«naPoliB>(Er«chtheinni)Bt  Athena,  which, 
while  diaplaying  a  greater  profudon  of  oma< 
ment,  ia  equally  purs  in  ita  outlinea. 

3.  The  CoHnMun  Order  ii  more  alender 
than  the  Ionic,  but  the  chief  difference  U  the 


at  the  edfee,  and  the  middle  of  eu 
namented  with  a  flower.  Tha  detai 
■•area,  tendrili,  nnd  Tolut«a  eeem  i 
metal-work  applied  to  s  central  o 
it  ia  known  that  the  capital  wLi  frei 
of  bnwu,  or  eren  gold  and  iiroi  t. 
A  Ttij  earlv  capital  was  Ton.  i 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Phiga^ 
typical  tpecimen   of  thia  order  ii- 
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icDt  of  tr»icratM  it  Athem  (335  n.cO- 
it  oD  preceiling  pup.)     The  nert  tumpU 

the  Uorologinm  of  AodronicQi  Cvrrheitei, 

of»boY«.     (Sm  cut  below.) 
Oiympieium  or  temple  of  Zeus  Oivnipioi 
lent,    comnicDeed     bf    Peiiistntiu    and 
1  bj  Hadrian,  after  many  >ugpenuoai  and 
ptioni,  ii,  atrictlj  (peaking,      " 


cept  I 


t,  being 


It  Atbeoi,  there  li  a  degree  of  taite  and 
jlayed  in  ite  eiecQtion  which  we  do  not 
anjitrirtljEonum  example.  (Fergnnon.) 
ough  the  combination  of  Greek  orders  in 
ae  follawB  no  nila,  when  auperpond  the 
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and  the  bas-reliefs  on  Etmacui  toi 
quite  agre*.  The  order  seems  to  hi 
andereloped  or  simplified  Doric.  <D( 
and  Cftnetmea  of  £tntria ;  Carlo  '. 
Anticliila  di  Alba  Fuaetue,  pi.  jii 
Etruria  marSima,  pi.    ex. ;   Abeken. 

III.  RoMiit.— The  Soman  imital! 

Greek  orden  are  chieflj  nolable  foi 

forioritr  in  proportion  and  vulgarit; 

and  for  their  perveTse  minappreheni 

mare  characteristic  featuree  in  the  oi 

1.  Inthe  Dorife  OniBr  theshaft  isol 

(Coiisonm)  and  always  slender,  and  il 

work  proTided   with  a   base. 

portiona  of   the   capital  ire  d 

and  the  eflect  of  the  abacoa  ii 

bj  a  fillet.    Uatuies  are  someti 

from  thi  cornice,  and  dentils 

stead.      (The   figure   in   the   t 


der  is  need  in  each  tier,  and  the  coiu 
id  by  an   architrave    hare    their 
I.     (This  inaugrment  is  to  be  see 
pie  of  Poseidon  at  Paestum.) 
reqoently  recurring  want  of  tymmelry 
iapositiona  of  the  Greek  temple  ean  here 

noted.  For  detnils  on  this  and  other 
,  such  as  the  inclination  of  columns  and 
tal  sarfaccs,  raiiations  from  canoi 
ind  turfuce  colouring  and  the  emj 

coloured  tilee,  referencn  must  be  mads 
nthorities  below  (see  also  ExTAaii). 
le  TnacAN  Obdeb,  although  at  one 
'ailing  style  at  Rome,  has  left  auch  meagre 
,  that  we  are  obliged  U>  (all  buik  upon 
mption  of  Vitnivins  (iT.  7).  With  this, 
r,  the  l^^eDts  of  columns  diicorered 


icl..pl.  IB.) 
J  the  details  of  an  example  at  Al 


jrTolnte. 

The  Corinthian  Order.  "The  6 
order,"  eays  Ferguason,  "  was  differrol 
of  the  other  two.  The  Doric  and  lo 
had  reached  their  acme  of  perfect! 
hands  of  the  Greek  nriista,  and  seei 
become  incapable  of  further  improTen 
Ckirinthian,  on  the  contrary,  wai  a  r 
ception;  and  although  nothing  can  ai 
elegance  and  grace  with  which  tl 
sdanied  it,  the  new  capital  never  acqi 
them  that  fulneii  and  strength  r* 
render  it  an  approprinto  architectural 


i94 


C0LU3OA 

bjthi 
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Th*M  wnt  *ddcd  to 
perkipi  by  flrecitn 
dinction,  who  thai,  u  ih 
produced  ut  order  vbioli 
with  proportion  and  iro 
hudly  b«D  ■nipuxd." 


rathar  |       Strnetml  incougraitiei,  lach  u 

acting  andtr  their     calnmoi   (tuidiDg    frca    from    the 

rn  in  the  cat  below,     which  ii  othtrwiie  inpparted,  ind 

r  richnes,  combioed  I  dumiaacei  (Doric,  Ionic,  and  Coiiatl 

ectaral   htneu,  hu     impoied    one   oa  anotheT,  the  upp 

1  thai    lounir   all   ligoificance,    an 

occurreikce.     In  th 

the  three  olden 

coT«t«d  with  fiXi 
Compotite  order. 
•UratioD,  AniHlTl 
10S6.) 

It  now  renaini 
■ome  other  umi  of 
or   pillar 


Long  rowB  ■ 
used  to  lu 
(ijmte*,  ap.  A 

Larboara     fo: 


lural 


Boman  CorlnibliD  Order.    Tmiple  oT  Joplter  SUIv.    (FeignsMo.) 

Thii  order  tometimn  ahows  a  plinth,  and  a 
ban,  composed  of  two  tori,  inclnding  two  ■cotiae, 
aeparaied  by  a  double  attragal. 

4.  The  Soman  or  CompoiiUi  Order  it  a  mongrel 
of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic;  the  general 
character  being  Corinthian,  eicept  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  capital  baa  Ionic  Tolutee. 
Both  capital  and  entablature  are  orerloaded 
with  omamenta.  The  cut  on  the  next  pnge  ia 
rrom  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titoi,  which  ia  von- 
lidared  the  best  eiample. 


ologial,  ar 
elaborate  c 
imperial  til 


woa  rated   by  tin 

honour  of  Trajan,  i 

hj    Apollodorus   ii 

fhe  column  ilaelfii 

of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  ii  compo 

dmma  of  whit«  marble,  perced  nit 

form  a  spiral  ataircaie,  to  which  Ih 

trance  in  the  pedestaL    A  baa-relief 

epiaodea  in  the  Dadon  campoigna  i 

the  ihaft.     Inclading  the  broaie  al 

feet.  ( 
(pbotol 
La  a 
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495 


ira  mode  or  coDstmetion,  Thich  rc- 
Dam>  of  oolumna  cochlii,  wu  Ukevita 
.  the  Antoaiae  colnmn  erected  to  the 
if  Uiretu  Anreliu*,  illiutratiDg   hia 


orer  the  HnrcomMUil.  (Bnrtoli  et 
?l,  cocAl,  M,  Avr.  Aid.  AxtQ.  iitata,  iic, 
1704.) 


bue  of  which  still  eiiats  at  Coiutantlnople. 
(G.  BelliDo,  Co/.  rAswto*,  1702  ;  Sdi^ui  d'Agin- 
conrt,  BiA.  rfo  VArt,  pi.  iL  1823.) 

^ufAorilKf. — Principlee  of  Greek  architec- 
tnre ; — Vitruviiu,  D«  ^nA,  ed.  Roie  n.  Hnller- 
StiubinK;  lt\dex.  Kohl.;  Feacoae,  ^n  JnvtsUg. 
of  tha  PrindpUi  of  AUunian  Archil. ;  Betticher, 


Coluu 


si  Trajui. 


Antonlne  Coliinm. 


Taitoaii  dtr  HtBenm;  Dxam,  Conifruclics 
LSaS  der  gr.  BajJamst;  Fabriciae,  De  Arch. 
Graeoa;  Lohde,  Die  Architektonik  der  Hell.j 
Manch,  Die  An^itekt.  Ordn.  der  Or.,  RSmer,  u. 
neaerca  Meiiter;  Id.,  Ssae  ii/rinn.  Darttell.  d. 
are*.  Ordn.  der  Or.,  B.,  u.  neueren  Baian.;  li., 
Vsrgl.  DartteU.  Or.  Bav-Ordn.  (Kupfertaf ) ; 
Reber,  Getch.  der  Bauk.  im  Alterthvm.  The 
Greek  canon  : — Anrti,  £tude3  dea  dimensiam  da 
gr.  Temt^e  de  Faettum,  &c. ;  Id.,  Soavelle  Oitorie 


«d  bj  th*  Atheninni  tilt  a  ihort 
wrolB  (j^uair  TtrTfynv  Mfat 

X"').      The   uptiBiXo 

I  bunch  of  hiiir,  bI«o  call- 
ed Kituii$tt.  It  ii 
gcnersily  luppoted  that 


the 


the  t 


in  th* 
B«lTedere  Apollo  er  tbs 
the  iltth  ^*'""  "f  ^^'  Ca|iitol, 
rhBiL)  "  •*  '"  'liB  Bccom- 
paujriDg  figure  of  Arte- 
tiih  MuHum:  othen,  as  ne  hsTe 
S  lUppoH  that  it  waa  on  the  bauk 


b  flgnrea  nKb  upa^iUsc. 

■od  the  T^rnf  waa  a  pin  for 
Kelbig  (;.  c.)  thinki  the  fashion 

■1  that  of  Euphnibui  noticed 
at   thg  rrrrryEi    ar«  the    metal 

compresied  the  collected  hair, 
wmbled    the    Bnak-in    bodies   of 

llaoj  IDCh  bpinli  hare  been 
,  jutt  at  the  head  of  the  corpie  ; 
uite  decided  whether  these  were 

of  eai-ring.  Bin  {Rhein.  Mm. 
)  suppote»  the  Ttrrtjet  to  be  a 
filiula,  rtpiyi]),  but  such 


UitVi.    dtr 


246)  auppi 
be  tbe  hair  drann  back  from  the 
;  behind,  while  in  front  the  haii 
B  tuft,  and  the  T^rrryii  fniLen 
Thii,  indeed,  agrees  torn 6 what 
lenl  of  Athenaeus  (lii,  p.  513  <■). 
tajs   they   were    used   npl   th 


is  botli  > 


re  thei 


idi'rence  between  the  Brranj(enieut 
nen  nnil  women  H'ui  not  marked; 
Fenian  wan  the  men  begin  to 
air;  and,  sculpture  getting  a 
Y  orer  its  material!,  the  symmetrj 

iture.  We  find  head)  on  which 
-pfMented  falling  into  natural 
curls  or  ringlets:  for  example, 
'  Piaiitelea.  (See  also  the  an- 
Herme*.)  Rich  Iniurious  hair 
iral  folds,  luch  as  ii  leen  in  the 
i  (lee  auneied  cut),  waa  the  ideal 
e«k>  of  this  time  conceived  (0. 


yet  they  not  numqueotlj   repreaented    i 


Htnnea.    (Vatican.) 


Zeua.    (VuUau.) 


puthful  goda  with  long  flawing  hair  faiteaed 
up  like  a  woman's;   a  well-known  eiimple  is 

Children  itlll  wore  their  hair  long,  the  front 
hair  being  tied  up  in  n  knot  (cricifAAvt)  on  the 
crown  (0.  Miiller,  op.  cil.  §  330,  1),  or  arranged 
Id  a  long  plait  or  plnlta  atrelchiag  from  the 
forehead  across  the  middle  of  the  crown  to  the 
back  of  the  head.  (See  Suglio,  figs.  1809, 1810.) 
The  former  ia  suppoaed  to  be  the  •TKa/nini  alluded 
to  by  the  Scholiaat  ou  Thucydides  (i.  6)  aa  the 
tuft  pecultfli  to  children.  The  hair  cut  off  when 
the  boy  became  an  ephebua  was  called  vicixxus 
by  Athen.  (li.  p.  491  f}and  /laAAii  by  Hesychiua. 
It  was  cut  off  on  the  third  day  of  the  Apalutui 
(■cavpiuTii  i/iJpa)  [APATUHii},  the  ceremony 
being  preceded  by  a  libation  to  Hercules  called 
virierkpiQ,  end  the  hair  being  dedicated  some- 
times to  Apollo  (for  Theseua  went  to  Delphi  or 
Delos  to  perform  this  ceremony.  Pint.  Tlifi.  6 ; 
cf.  Ath.  liii.  p.  605  a ;  Theophr.  Charact.  21),  but 
generally  to  some  rirer-god  (cf.  //.  iiiii.  146, 
andEnituth.  ocJJbC.;  Aesch.  CAo^.  6 ;  Paus.  i. 
37,2;  vii.17,4;  riii.41,3).  Beiidei the ephebi, 
athletes  wore  their  hair  cut  very  short  (Lnciaii, 
Dial.  Merctr.  5,  3,  and  the  statue  of  Palaeitra 
in  Philoctr.  Imag.  p.  433),  ai  did  also  certain 
Cynic  and  Stoic  philosophers  (Jut.  ii.  15  ;  Pera. 
ill.  .54 ;  and  Jahn  ad  foe.).  A  inXi/  MfioAJr  ia 
also  recommended  to  the  Chiistiani  (Clem.  Alei. 
Faed.  lii.  11).  But  it  must  be  carefully  remem- 
bered that  by  full-grown  Greek  men  of  the 
Clnatica!  peri«l,  especially  the  lonians,  the  hair 
ivas  worn  moderately  long,  and  much  attention 
seems  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  especially 
by  dandies  (Aristoph.  Fq.  579  ;  Nut.  14,  &c.). 
Agathon  (a^.  Ath.  xi).  ]i.  528  d)  mya  that  long 
hair  was  a  eign  of  luiiiry  (k^^uoi  .  .  ,  lUfrvput 
Tjii'figi). 

Uiifercnt  fvtm  this  was  the  custom  of  the 
Lacedaemoniana,  among  whom  the  boys  wore 
their  hiur  short  (Plut.  Lyairg.  16)  and  the  men 
long,  conjidering  their  hair  "  the  cheapest  of 
omnmenti"  (Pint.  Apopht/u^m.  Lac.  230,  15), 
and  tradition  marking  it  as  one  of  the  institu- 
-lut.. 
\  IS  ;  Aristoph.  Av.  1281 ; 


thongh  doubtless  it  was  an  old  Dorian  ' 
(Becker-Goll,  CharHilet,  iii.  p.  2B8).  Thi 
howeTCT,  aome  assertion*  teemingly  at  t. 


(eritpiU)  or 
Kcording   u 

aH  dmuDg 
;   it  OD  feut 

niurd  on  tbs 
■utrrowHl,  a 
r  th«  RoDutn*, 
r  (Hot.  £pul. 
i.  iT.  43,  9). 
gninianneied, 
hair  hanKinf 
the  fonheu 

iL  lip.  Kon 
!i  Apul.  Kof 
.343;  Ktit.p 
U.),  while  th 
■  which  huD; 
nch  aids  dow 

sdaat«i!{Apu 
;  F«at.  p.  r 
,  Both  th*  a 
onneied  figui 
m.  Tobeiur 
to  theii  hki 
atificisllj    « 

li  thf  cnrlinj 
loaknl  with  ui 

,  Ca(.  ii.  10,  2; 
'i..ll,25>.  T 


ti,  plnta  IS  a 
d  Utho  (31, 
apptar  to  ho 
arraaged  th< 
hair  in  tier, 
curli  (comam 
gradia  fom 
font.  Suet.  A'c 


olwajB  sp 
much  time  i 
trouble  on 

ariMging 
their  hair,"] 
ferring  dim 

in  their  cui 


pi.  M.  4  and 
..plainly,  for. 
irehewL    Son 


COUA. 


fiOl 


copSlaii,  citKoaialali,  S«DKt  (Ep. 
D  nji  Ihkt  the  irntDgement  of  thfir 
I  one  of  the  modes  of  clusilication  of 

ase  of  men,  dyeing  the  hair  black 
13}  and  blonde  (Trebell.  Oatlitn.  21, 
ittetted  (cf.  Mart,  iv.  36,  4c.).  Wig. 
ta,  galeri)  are  klio  mentioaed  (Suet. 
ero,26;    Otho,  12),  utd  renoiDt   of 

been  found  in  the  Catacombi  (Mar^ 
waOAai,  p.  586). 

m'»  hair. — Bindinjt  the  bur  back  id 
ot  irith  eileta  {tUbn),  occujoniillj 
t  in  front,  nppein  to  have  been  the 
Tiuigement  foUoHed  bj  maiden*  (Or. 
3I9i  iii.  170),  snd  inch  ia  teen  on 
Knting  Diaiia,  Victor;,  lie.,  itmck 

rninblic,  the  knot  being  lamelime* 


:  of  the  crowi 


wore  ■  high  nua  of  hair  on  the  croirn.  whteh 
vu  called  fufufiu,  ami  Varro  (£.  L.  ril.  44) 
likeu  it  to  a  boundary  itone  \meta)\  but  it 
ceaaed  to  be  worn  in  compantiiel;  early  timei, 
though  «*  da  Dot  knoir  when  (for  onatrix  a 
lufWu  in  Wilmann'i  Ex.  Inter.  203  hat  been 
proTed  by  Henien  to  be  Dot  genaine),  and  the 
eittae  came  to  be  the  apecial  mark  of  the  matron 
(Ot.  a.  a.  i.  31 ;  Pont.  iil.  .1.  51),  the  (ufuhu 
being  retained  only  by  the  Flaminica  (Fotiu, 

In  the  early  empire  Ovid  (A.  A.  iii.  149) 
aaye  that  there  were  ai  many  nkyi  of  ladiea 
dreuing  their  hair  at  there  were  beei  in  Hybla. 
Bnt  though  they  varied,  u  in  onr  own  dayi, 
arcording  to  what  waa  coniidered  becoming  by 
the  indiTidoal  (and  Grid  gicea  nnmeroui  pre* 
cepti  OD  that  point),  yet  there  weie  no  very 
elaborately  conitracted  nrrnngementi.  We  find 
the  hair  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  plait 
ilrelching  from  the  forehead  acroM  the  crown 
to  the  back  of  the  neck ;  lometimes  inatewl  of 
the  pUit  1  tuft  of  hair  on  the  front  of  the  fore- 
head (the  tintiii  fixni  being  in  all  caiea  aimed 
at),  bnt  the  hair  wiu  let  wave  in  nataral  foldi 
along  the  templei  and  head.  For  different 
varietiei  m  Liria  (in  Viiconti,  pi.  19,  l)i 
Agri[ipina  (pi.  24*,  I  and  2).  HotreTer,  a*  time 
went  on,  the  way  in  which  the  hnir  waa 
arranged  became  more  and  more  artificial,  with 
curls  and  ringlets  in  front  and  plait*  behind, 
till    the    most    wonderful 


erected  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  first  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the 
wcmid.  (See  cnts  opposite.) 
The  neit  cut,  repreient- 
ing  Jnlia,  daughter  of 
Titne,  gives  an  eiample 
of  them,  SI  well  a*  the 
annexed  coin  of  Unrcinna, 
Iter  of  Trajan,  and 
le  cut  above  (.S'o,  3) 
enting  Sabina.  wife 


f  Had 


Theai 


hentenofAaglula).  (Capitol.  Mna..  Rome.) 
Ru,  wile  of  Clindltu.  a.  SsUu*.  wife  dI 
4.  PUntiUa.  wlla  of  Caracalla.  (Tbe  Uil 
a  the  Briltsh  Unseam.) 

ik  of  Ihe  head  or  on  the  neck  ;  aome- 
irever,  on  the  middle  of  the  crown, 
jal  arrangementa,  curl*,  ringlets,  &c., 
idered  mantrlcioua  (Plant.  Trw.  ii.  2, 
marriage  the  dreuing  of  their  hair 
ed  (Tert.  dt  Vir<j.  Vil.  12).  It  wai 
e  wedding  ceremoniea  for  tbe  bride- 
divide  tbe  hair  of  the  bride  with  tbe 
iaita  (Ot,  Fatt.  ii.  560 ;  Feslni,  s.  r.) 
liviaiona  (arx  crinei:  ace  Featua,  a.  v. 
but),  and  tbeae  were  fastened  np  ttith 
t  (Val.  Mai.  V.  3.  1)  kind  of  vitia 
Aen.  vii.  403)  on  tbe  crown  of  tbe 
mant.  Mil.  Hi.  1, 196  ;  Prop.  v.  11.33  ) 
The  matroni  also  in  andent  timea 


I   show    what  Jnvenal  jojia,iia 
and  Martial  allnda  to  In 

«1  panage*  (Hart.  ii.  66 ;  Jut.  vi.  492,  503  ; 
Stat.  Silv.  L  2,  114).    We  can  understand  how 
severe  the  duty   mutt   have 
unhappy    tire- 
nhole   diadem-    A 


like  a 


appear 


been  calledoriis,aDd  the    Si 
single  ringlet  annufui.     The     Y 
hair,     too,     was     freqnentlv 
adorned  with  jewels  (Plin.i/.    Colnof  Uaidana. 
JV.  ii.  §117;  cf.  Clem.  Alei. 
PaxL  ii.2and  II}.  St.  ?aul  (1 11iD.ii.9}and  &t. 
Peter  (1  Pet.  iii.  3)  felt  bound  U  warn  Christian 
women  against  such   "braiding  of  the  hair." 
Daring  tbe  whole  of  the  second  century  there 
continued  the  moat  artificial  arrangement*  of 
ladiea'  hair,  but  we  find  crisped  cnrla  in  front 
givin;  way  to  plait*  ;  bnt  these  latter  were  no 
les*  emploved  to  bnild  op  tower-like  atructniei 
on  the  front  part  of  tbe  head.     Such  atmctnrea. 
however,    whii^h    mntt    have    been    eiceaaively 
uncomfortable,    gradually     (see    the     bust    of 
Faustina    in   Sa^tio,    fig.    1864)    went    out    of 
fashion  (se«  I.ucitia  in  Viiconii,  pi.  43) ;  and  in 


luiT  (e.g.  Crii|nni, 
;  PUutills,  pi.  49, 
b««a  (ought  after, 
i;h  trtaigamaiU  of 
inaed  to  be  worn, 
Tert.  lU  Ctiit.  Fan. 
•g  Virg.  ten.  Ep.  8) 
ignA  liniplidtT  u 
So«mi.(pl.M)or 
h  the  hur  of  th« 
uteaed  behiDd  vilh 
Mk  plait*.  From 
reriu  onward  the 
draw  the  back  bair 


lt«d,  ud  then  fu 
either  eimply  m  i 
f  Hereonia  (Saglic 
or  noand  round  i: 
'mg  one  above  th 
id  (ft.,  fig.  18T3>— 
itint  (PsyeS.  183). 
ia  in  the  diptych 
ihows   two  maieire 

of  the   head,  one 

the  other.  It  is 
he  third  and  later 
Je  hnir,  lo  that  it 
ule  of  each  period ; 
3. 

aa  men  dyed  their 
v.  iiTi.  $  164)  and 
iver  gray  haitt  (Or. 
e  is  u  old  aa  Cato'i 

GS8:  "in  Catooe 
libtu :   flavo  dnere 

").  Inlaterllmea 
omade  called  ipuma 
i.  33,  20;  liT.  26). 
Prinall.  p.  784)  that 
eclnrea  that  {mrtit, 
nctimea  incorrectly 

diet  in  th«  time  of 
iii.  165X  and  later 
">  ^'^  generally 
urymiid,  Petr.  1 10 ; 
.  Fern.  ii.  7),  and 
at.  i.  8,  48).  We 
imported,  eipedatly 
i8),  and  OTen  from 
4,  16,  7). 

up  Kith  hair-pins 
iii.  13  -,  ocui  coma- 
id  combs  (pedaia\ 
ood  (Jut.  tir.  194), 
nor.  «t  Jfar.  102), 
tli.  147).  The  hair 
:h  busdM(diademata) 
■id.  Orig.  xix.  31 ; 
mpr.  mi.  23),  like 
1  nets,  the  women 
ius,  p.  542),  sorne- 
(Jay.  ii.  96;  Petr. 
I  baa  been  eipluned 
a  or  calantua  or 
r«r.  ed.  Orelli,  T.  2, 
its  ceveriDg  the  earn 


COJnSSATIO 

iATIO  (derived  from  xinet,  ac- 
Varr.  de  Ling.  Lat.  vii,  89,  but 
ly  from  mMi'",  ""niMon*:  Robj, 
39,  ii.  3),  theniimeofadnakiDgea- 
,  which  took  pUco  after  the  Cesa, 
,  hoverer,  it  muit  be  dlitingiibhed. 
triiu  Eaya  to  hid  gattlt,  after  Ihtj 
i  his  DM-u  house,  "Quin  comiuatum 
imns?"  (Liv.  il.  7,  5);  and  when 
ames  to  Trimalchio'i  houio  after 
cena  eltewhere,  it  is  >sid  that  "Co- 
itrorit"  (PetroD.  65).  It  appecLri 
:n  the  cuEtam  to  partnke  of  Gome 
comissstio  (Suet.  Viisll.  13),  but 
r  ai  a  kiod  of  celbh  to  the  wine. 
siatio  waa  fieqneDtly  prolonged  to  a 
it  night  (Suet.  7t(.  T);  whence  the 
nn  means  "  to  revel  "  (Hor.  Cam. 
and  the  Eubstantire  comiuator  a 
OT  "debauchee."  Hence  Cicero 
16)  calls  the  BupporUn  of  Catiline's 
Dona'mafora  eim(ura(tDnii.  (Becker- 
1,  i.  p.  203.)  [W.  S.]  [A.  3.  W.] 
lA,  assemblies  of  the  peopleatRome, 
rpose  of  transacting  bOBiness.  They 
distingulahed,  oa  the  one  hand,  from 
(=c<niceBliciX  which  was  a  meeting 
to  listen  to  ■□  addioia  from  a  magia- 
incapable  of  passing  any  resolution, 
he  coTtcilium,  the  general  term  for  a 
hence  applied  to  meetings  of  sections 
lie,  especially  the  concilium  plebia,  or 
«  in  foreign  nations,  either  of  the 
ie  or  of  delegates.  According  to  the 
□nception  in  the  time  of  the  kings, 
Itimately  rested  with  the  assembly  of 
ly  BO  far  as  it  delegated 
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:  king  and  rowed  obediei 


»hin 


ipreme  authority  of  the  people  was 
nd  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
I,  every  innoration  in  practice  or 
he  eiisting  law  required  the  assent  of 
-  Every  proposal  (rogatio)  had  to 
re  tbe  people  by  the  king  himself:  no 
iwed  to  discuss  it,  but  those  to  whom 
rrmlsuon ;  and  the  people  then  gave 

their  assent.  The  assembly  was 
(comitii  calata)  TBgalarlj  twice  in 
1  March  24th  and  May  24th,  and  as 
■1  as  seemed  good  to  the  king.  They 
curies  £CnBIAG],  and  apparently  the 
be  given  to  the  king  was  decided  by 
tbe  majority  of  the  cnriea. 
t  step  towards  the  reform  of  this 
institution  was  that  which  is  asso- 

the  name  of  Servius  Tollins.  The 
ircnmitances  of  this  change  are  veiled 
knesi  which  covers  the  whole  legen- 
j  of  the  kings.  But  it  is  dear  from 
mplied    that  it  was    brought  about 

the  community  had  outgrown  its 
ts,  and  when  its  territory  inclnded  at 
which  had  belonged  to  the  neigh- 
iteofAlba.  The  primary  purpose  of 
c  was  to  incorporate  all  owners  of 
Roman  territory  in  the  ranks  of  the 
lat  military  service  should  not  fall,  as 
solely  upon  the  citizens.  Hence  all 
r  the  state  were  ciaased  according  to 
ij  which  they  possessed,  and  this 
in  was  made  the  basis  of  the  military 
n  of  the  state.    But  by  degrees  the 


assembly  of  the  citizens  so  classified,  repre 
aenting,  as  it  did,  the  fighting  force  of  the  >tat> 
acquired  important  powers,  and  in  fact  caioe  t 
be  ;  regarded  for  many  pnrpoeee  as  tite  rcpve 
sentative  assembly  of  the  eitizeus.  it  has  bee 
conjectured  with  much  probability,  but  it  ca 
hardly  be  said  to  be  demonstrated  (Mommsei 
Niat.  i.  2(]-t),  that  this  important  change  wa 
brought  about  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  c 
the  kings. 

The  plebeians  were  now  admitted  to  a  shar 
in  the  popular  assembly,  but  with  suci 
restrictions  that  the  power  lay  entirely  in  th 
hands  of  the  wealthier  citizens  (see  below).  Th 
financial  distress  of  the  poorer  classes  necessi 
tated  further  reforms  :  and  in  d.c.  495  triliune 

It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  division  o 
the  Roman  territory  into  four  tribes  (inlroduce< 
by  the  Servian  constitution)  was  replaced  by  th 
creation  of  twenty  tribes — four  belongin  g  to  tb 
city,  siiUen  to  the  country  districts ;  but  th< 
assembly  over  which  the  tribunes  presided  stil 
mat  in  curies,  in  which  the  voting  was  by  head 
— a  circumstance  which  gave  great  power  t 
the  wealthier  families,  inasmuch  as  hII  thei 
dienU  had  a  right  of  voting.  By  the  Pnblilia 
law  of  B.C.  4T1  a  moiit  important  change  «s 
iDtrodnced.  One  more  tribe,  the  Crustumiuia 
— deriving  its  nime  from  tht  place  where  Sri 
the  plebi  by  secession  won  the  right  to  a 
independent  organisstion — was  added,  in  orde 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  an  equality  t 
votes  ;  and  henceforward  the  assemblies  of  th 
commons  were  held,  not  by  curies,  bat  b 
tribes.  But  the  basis  of  the  tribes  was  th 
possess-on  of  land,  whstber  in  smalt  or  laig 
amount;  none  voted  but  freeholders,  and  thu 
the  clients  vers  excluded,  and  the  asssmbly  t 
the  tribes  became  an  assembly  of  the  indepen 
dent  middle  classes,  where  there  was  a  propert 
qualification,  but  where  the  la^e  landholde 
had  no  more  weight  in  voting  than  his  poore 
neighbour.  (Cf.  Mommsen,  MUl.  i.  282  =  SSn 
Getch.'  i.  278.) 

We  thus  find  in  existence  within  the  first  hal 
century  of  the  Koman  republic  three  distinc 
assemblies  of  the  people,  which  now  call  fo 
lepnrate  consideration  iu  ereater  detail. 

1.  COMITIA  CUIUATA   ('KCAltn's   ^poTplIT^    0 

f^poTpuuE^).    Under  the  kings,  as  we  have  seei 

this  was  the  only  assembly  of  the  people.  1 
was  nlways  presided  over  by  the  king  iu  person 
the  statement  in  Dionysius  (iv.  71),  appareatl 
confiroied  by  Livy  (i.  59),  that  the  tribimv 
cekrum  had  this  right  in  the  absence  of  the  kin; 
rests  upon  a  complete  misapprehension  of  th 
nature  of  this  office.  Under  the  i-epablic  th 
presiding  magistrate  was  always  BCDnsul,pnwtoi 
or  dictator  (Liv.  ii.  38;  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ', 
11,  27).  1'he  citiiens  were  summoned  by 
lictor  (Gell.  it.  27 ;  Dionys.  ii.  7).  The  vote 
were  given  by  cnriea,  each  dtizeu  having  on 
vote,  and  the  ronjority  of  individual  voles  dt 
termining  the  vote  of  the  curia  (Gell.  I.e.;  Lii 
i.  43 ;  Dionys.  ii.  14,  iv.  20, 84,  v,  6).  We  hav 
no  means  of  knowing  what  w.is  done  in  tbe  cai 
o[  an  equality  of  votes,  a  result  not  impossibl 
with  an  even  number  of  curies.  The  votes  < 
the  cnriei  were  all  taken  at  the  same  time  ;  bi 
it  was  decided  by  tot  in  what  order  the  vot« 
should  be  announced  :  tli.it  lir>t   reported  m 


of  an  eleclHl  migistntc  i 


the   fan 


uf  .1    . 


IS  p»s»«l,  no-magistrate  con  I 

IS  omcf,  or  be  regarded  ai  in  pos 

U  privilfges  (jnagittratju  uptima  I 

'    jvre).    III  the  Utter  daj'a  of  the 

'     became  a  mere  form.     The  cariei 

1   If  thirty  lictoia  (Cic  dr 


•;  31),   ■ 
■uguri  (Cic.  ad  A 


1   the 


t  of  inrnkia; 
the  atata  re- 
tiuns.   They 

od  nn  inttr- 
righti,  who 
the  election 
duty  of  the 
who-iDight 

insulting  the 
,  to  ascertain 
;  bat  legally 
latioQ  by  the 
wer.  When 
part  to  the 
peno)  which 

the  absolute 
[i.  17)  of  the 

J  auggetting 
'^  a  aubordi- 


electiou 


e  the 


jadgmeat  of 
of  grace,  but 
i  consult  the 


inction  of  the 
ra  of  propert  r, 
t  death  of  the 


!.  li;  ad  Fam. 
ite;  and  thei 
attracted  ao  little  attention,  that  p! 
be  formed  for  prevailing  upuo  thret 
declare  that  tbey  had  been  present  a< 
ig  of  a  Ux  airiala,  thoagh  no  raee 
ariea  had  been  held  (Cic.  ad  Fair 
Qmnt.  Fratr.  iil  2). 
Secondly,  the  comitia  of  the  curie! 
>  meet  lor  buiiaesi  in  which  thei 
ere  passive  rather  than  active,  la 
they  were  known  as  tomitia  calatj. 
when  inmmoned  (calata)  in  the  pre 
ai  ii  often  asserted,  under  the  preside 
three  pontiffa  {pro  collegio  pontifii 
lY.  27)  on  the  Capitol  in  front  of 
Calabra,  an  ofGcial  building  assigi 
onliffa  (Varro,  de  Linj.  Lai.  vi. 
iic  p.  49,  M.>  They  met  (1)  to  ' 
laking  of  wills,  for  which  purpi 
irlier  times  meetings  were  held  regi 
I  the  year  (Oaiu^  ii.  §  101),  t 
lutom  after  fell  into  diauu  (Gains, 
(3)  to  witness  the  Meitatio  tacrorim 
'  ition  of  the  aoera  of  the  ori 
ras  made  in  cases  of  adjVQai 
I)  to  inangnrate  the  flamena 
n  ;  and  (4)  to  hear  from  the 
the  calends  of  each  month  on  whi 
would  fall,  and  the  ni 
other  daya,  whether  fasti  or  w/usd 
'  '  ,  Ac  (LiT.  ix.  46;  Macrob.  Sai 
ad  Aen.  Tiii,  654 ;  Varro,  de 
Ti.  27).  It  is  poisible,  however, 
language ofGelliui  (it.  27),  that  in  I 
the  ixmilia  odata  consisted  of  thi 
rather  than  the  curies. 

11.  COXITIA  CESTL'lttATA  (jl  . 
(Aqffla).  In  the  legislation  aacribed 
Tullins,  the  whole  body  of  Roman  , 
divided  into  sii  property  classe 
centuriae  (X^x"')  "''  Totes,  from 
assemblies  in  which  the  people  gave 
were  called  comitia  cenlnriata  [Ci 
this  means  the  poor  ritiiens  were  c 
bear  their  share 

public  affairs,  fo 


if  they 
formed  a  majori 
would  be  called  u 
people  was  concei 
according  to  the 
Dionys.  iv.  18; 
and  was  there fon 
carslry  (fpiitei) 


A  by  any  n 


the   people 


class  to  which  a 


idofw 
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tnt,  he  had  to  par,  u  veil 
!  he  hid  to  perform  in  the 
ine  irniDar  in  whieh  he  had  tu  serve. 
Ihe  purpow  of  TotiDg  in  the  comitia, 
a  wai  sabdivided  into  n  number  of 
(caUHriae  :  pnbMj  becaiue  each  vai 
to  contain  100  men,  tbaagh  the 
nay  hare  gnatij  differed  in  the 
rmen  thej  contained),  one-half  of  which 
of  the  imiorti,  and  the  other  of  the 

According  to  Lity. 
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juniorti.  Each  centurr.  farther,  wm  connted 
M  one  TOte,  lo  that  a  class  had  u  many  Totes 
H  it  conUined  centaries.  In  like  manner,  the 
aquites  were  divided  into  a  number  of  centuries 
or  vote*.  The  two  principal  authorities  on 
these  inhdivisions  are  Lirjr  (i.  43)  and  Woet- 
sina  (ir,  16-21,  vii.  59),  and  the  anneied  table 
will  show  the  census  as  well  as  the  number  of 
centuries  or  rotes  assigned  to  each  clasa,  snd 
the  order  in  which  they  voted. 


0  ninae  (=  100,000 


na.    Censira:  50,000  a! 

turiae  juniornm. 

9TS.    Census :  £5,000  ai 

turiae  senior  um. 


a.    Censoa:  11,00 


3  centuriae  labri'm  (one  voting  with  the  so 
ores  sad  the  other  with  the  juniores). 
III.  Classu.     Census  :  50  miniLe. 


IV.  Cussia.     Census  :  2S  m 


nnejuD 


n  and  tnblclnum  (one 
voting  with  the  seniores,  and  the  other 
with  the  juniores). 
T.  Classis.    Census :  12}  tDinoe. 
15  centuriae  teniorum. 
le  jDBiorum. 


TI.  Classisl    Cenflos:  belov 
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;  to  both  Dionjrains  and  Livj,  the  eqaites 
eighteen  centnriea  before  the  senior«s  of 
ilosa ;  and  hence  there  were,  according  to 
fether  194,  and,  according  to  Diosysins, 
uries  or  votes.  Livy's  even  number  of 
iries  would  have  rendered  it  impossible 

an  absolute  majority  in  the  comttla ; 
s  been  assumed,  that  he  made  a  mis- 
be  three  centuriae  aecensornm,  comici- 
bicinum,  which  he  adds  to  the  fiHh 
lie  account  giren  by  Cicero  (,de  Sep, 
)  agrees  with  that  of  Dionysint,  except 

Bsiigns  seceuty  centuries  to  ibe  lint 
ccording  to  him,  the  centuries  of  the 
18)  and  of  the  first  class  (TO),  with  one 

rarii,  ff  eight  of  the  other  centuries 
them,  m^e  up  a  clear  majority  (97) 
loU.  Cf-Madvig,  7w/.!.p.  ll4(note> 
'  discrepancies  between  Livyand  Diony- 
lot  of  great  importance.  They  consist 
>laces  oesigned  to  the  two  centuriae 
^e  two  of  the  comicinee  and  tubicinee, 
the    census  of  the  lifth  class.      With 

0  the  last  point,  Dionysius  is  at  any 
»  consistent  in  his  gradation,  and  in  so 
rea  to  be  preferred  to  Livy. 

1  manner  all  Roman  citizens,  whether 
I  or  plebeians,  who  had  property  to  a 
unount,  were  privileged  to  take   pnrt 

in  the  centuriata  comitia,  and  Done 
luded  eicepl  slaves,  peregrim,  women 
erarii.  The  juniores  were  all  men  from 
)t  seventeen  to  that  of  forty-six ;  and 


the  seaiores,  all  men  from  the  age  of  fotty-sii 
upwards.  The  order  of  voting  was  arranged  ix 
such  a  manner,  that  if  the  eighteen  centuries  of 
the  equites  aud  the  eighty  centuries  of  the  first 
class  were  agreed  upon  a  measure,  the  question 
VBS  decided  at  once,  there  being  no  need  for 
calling  upon  the  other  claseee  to  rote.  Hence, 
although  all  Roman  citiiens  appeared  in  these 
comitia  on  a  footing  of  equality,  yet  by  br 
the  greater  power  waa  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
the  wealthy. 

All  the  buaincM  which  had  before  belonged  to 
the  comitia  cnriata,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
republic  had  been  transferred  to  the  comitia 
centariala;  that  is,  they  had  the  right  of  elect- 
ing the  higher  magistrates,  of  making  laws  aud 
of  deciding  upon  war,  and  afterwards  also  of 
concluding  peace  with  foreign  nations.  (Cic. 
de  Leg.  iii.  3,lO;iU  Din.  ii.  35,  li). 

(a.)  Hw  eltction  of  magiitratei.  After  the 
presiding  magistrate  had  coosulted  with  the 
senate  about  the  cnndidates  who  had  offered 
themselves,  he  put  them  to  the  vote.  The 
magistratea  that  were  elected  by  the  centuries 
are  the  consuls  (whence  the  assembly  is  called 
Camilla  coimdaria,  Lir.  i.  60,  x.  11),  the  praetors 
(hence  comitia  praetoria,  Liv.  vii.  1,  i.  22),  the 
military  tribunes  with  consular  power  (Liv.  v. 
52),  the  censors  (Liv.  vii.  23,  il.  45X  and  the 
decemvirs  (Liv.  iii.  33,  35).  There  are  also 
instances  of  proconsuls  being  elected  by  the 
centuries,  but  this  happened  only  in  extraordi- 
nary cases  (Lit.  iiiiii.  30  j  iiiiv.  18). 
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(b.)  Ltgiitatlon.  Tha  IcgiiUUre  ]>o««r  of  the 
centuries  at  fint  coDiiitcd  in  their  puiing  or 
rejectiDg  b  meuure  which  vu  brought  before 
them  hj  the  prtiidiog  magistrate  in  the  form 
of  a  lenattu  cooaultum,  h  that  the  uiembly 
had  no  right  of  originating  any  legitlatir* 
meaaare^  but  voted  only  upon  tuch  aa  were 
brought  before  themaa  reiolutionsof  theienate, 
(Dion;r'-  ^-  27  ;  viii.  23,  43 ;  x.  36,  Thii  ii  not 
explicitly  atated  by  any  LaiiD  vritar.)  When 
■  propoaal  vs*  puaed  by  the  centnriea,  it  be- 
came law  ilex).  The  fint  law  paiaed  by  the 
centuriea  of  which  we  have  any  record  waa  the 
Lei  Valeria  de  prorocatione  (Cic.  de  Rep.  ii. 
31,  S3),  and  the  lawa  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
were  unctioncd  by  the  centories  (Lir.  iii.  34). 

(c.)  The  dtcition  upon  tear,  on  ground  of  a 
aenatuB  conaaltum,  likewise  belonged  to  the 
ceaturiea,  and  is  oRen  mentioned.  This  w» 
from  the  Gonatitutiaoal  point  of  riew  an  act  of 
legislation  (Lir.  ir.  30).  Peace,  however,  was 
concluded  by  a  mere  secatua  coasnltnm,  and 
without  any  co-operstioa  of  the  people,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  republic,  and  perhap  down  to 
the  peace  of  Candium.  (Cf.  Rubino,  UeberMom. 
Staattcerf.  pp.  253-289.) 

(d.)  The  highest  judUiat poaer.  The  comitia 
centnriaU  were  in  the  Grit  place  the  highest 
court  of  appeal  (Dio  Cass.  uiii.  27,  £c. ;  comp. 
AfPELLATIo),  and,  in  the  secDud,  they  had  to 
try  all  otfeucea  committed  against  the  atate : 
henoe  all  cases  of  perdaellio  and  majeitiu,  and 
no  case  involving  the  life  of  a  Roman  citisen, 
could  be  decided  by  any  other  court.  (Cic.  pro 
Sesi.  30,  65;  34,  73;  de  Sep.  ii.  38,  61:  do 
Leg.  iii.  4,  11 ;  Polyb.  vi.  4,  14.)  Thia  last 
right  was  revived  or  introduced  by  the  Valerian 
law  (Plut.  PuW.  11),  and  Spurins  Cassius  wai 
condemned  by  the  comitia  of  the  ceuturiei. 
There  is  no  reason  for  balieviog  that  the  lawi 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  increased  the  power  of 
the  centuriea  in  this  respect. 

All  the  powers  which  we  have  here  mentioned 
as  poasessed  by  the  centuries  had  to  receive  the 
^Irum  aucloritas  before  they  became  valid  and 
binding.  But,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
assembly  shook  off  this  oontral,  which  became 
merely  a  formality,  and,  in  the  end,  the  patrei 
were  obliged  to  give  their  sanction  befDrehand 
to  whatever  the  centuries  might  determine. 
This  was  eOeeted  by  the  Fublilian  taw,  in 
B,C.  337  (Liv.  viii.  12).  As  thua  the  centuries 
gradually  became  powerful  enough  to  dispense 
with  the  sanctioD  of  the  palres,  so  they  also  ac- 
quired the  right  of  discussing  and  deciding  upon 
matters  which  were  not  brought  before  them  in 
tiie  form  of  a  aenitus  consnltum;  that  is,  they 
acquired  the  power  of  originating  measures. 
In  reference  to  the  election  of  magistrates,  the 
comitia  originally  were  not  allowed  to  elect  any 
other  except  those  who  were  proposed  by  the 
president,  who  himself  wes  entirely  guided  by 
the  resolution  of  the  senate:  bnt  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  people  asserted  their  right  so  far 
as  to  oblige  the  president  to  propose  any  candi- 
date that  might  offer  himself,  without  the  pre- 
vious sanction  of  the  senate.  This  change,  ac- 
cording to  Zonaraj  (vii.  344),  took  place  in 
B.a  482.  In  legislative  measures  a  seuatus 
consnltum  was  indispensable,  and  this  senatus 
conaultum  was  bronght  before  the  people  by 
the  cotuiil  or  the  senator  who  had  originated 
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the  measure,  alter  it  had  previo 
hibited  in  public  for  seventeen  day 
people  an  opportnoity  of  beoomic 
with  the  nature  of  the  proposed  li 
BiU.  Civ.  i.  b9;  Cic.  pro  Sett.  51,  1 
15,34.)  Whether  the  comitia  reqn 
conioltum    in  cases  where   thej 


The  comitia  centuriaU  oould  he 
dies  comtivdes  or  /osti,  on  which  it 
transact  business  with  people,  and 
such  days  in  every  year  was  aboul 
de  L.  L.  vi.  29;  Fest,  s.  v.  0 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16) ;  but  oadian> 
diet  feiti,  feriaii  ;  comp.  Dies),  ai 


1  the  I 


onld 


ff.  N.  iviii.  §  13 ;  Paul.  Diac.  p.  171 
287  the  Hortenaian  law  ordained  i 
dinae  ahonld  be  regarded  as  diea 
Sat.  i.  16),  ao  that  henceforth  com 
held  on  the  nundinae,  though  it  wi 
Comitia  for  the  purpoae  of  paaail 
not  even  be  held  on  all  dies  fasti  ( 
Cons.  19,  45),  The  comitia  for 
place  every  year  at  a  certain  perioi 
though  it  depended  upon  the  n 
consuls  as  to  whether  they  wishet 
to  take  place  earlier  or  later  ths 
pro  MS.  9,  24 ;  od /inn.  viii.  4  ;^roJ 

sarily  outside  the  pomoerium  ;  the 
was  sometimes  t»  lueo  fetcliii/i  (I 
in  aetciJeto  (Plin.  H.  S.  iri.  §  37), 
the  Campus  Manlur(Cic  ad  Q.  Fra 
iv.  84,  vii.  59),  which  contaiued 
the  voters,  a  tribunal  fat  the  pres 
villa  pnblica  for  the  augurs.  (< 
Ferd.  4,  II;  GeHius,  liv.  7;  V 
'.)    The  presidi 


thes 


voked 


right  was  a  privilege  of  the  ci 
some  circomatances,  of  the   praet 
Fam.  I.  12,)    An  interrex  and  di 
his  representative,  the  magister  C' 
likewise  convene  and  preside  at 
(Liv.  viii.  23,  ixT.  2 ;  Cic  <js  Leg.  i 
the  beginning  of  the  republic, 
□rbi  held  the  comitia  for  the  elect 
coninis  (Uv.  i.  60)  ;  and  the  ceni 
the  people  only  on  account  of  the 
lustrum  (Varro,  de  L.  L.    vi. 
when  the  assembly  wae  constil 
justice,  the  tribunes  of  the  p 
obtained  the  perniission  of  t 
times  appear  as  prosecnting  (I 
of  the  main  duties  devolving  n 
and  which  he  had  to  perform  I 
comitia,  was  to  consult  the  ai 


iug,  and  chose  a  tabemaculumt 
the  augar  began  his  observati 
opinion  either  that  the  comit 
or  thnt  they  must  be  deferreti 
This  declamtion  was  given  t( 
and  when  the  auspices  wen 
people  were  called  together,  w 
three  successive  and  distinct  a 
quite  a  general  invitation  to  a 
bly  (ialidum,  Vairo,  de  L.  L,' 
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le  iuna  time  vhen  thii  InTitatloa 
ned  ci'rcuni  nuirot  OT  da  mvrit,  a  bora 
which  being  tha  more  audible  lignal, 
L  by  tome  writen  alone,  and  without 
I  (Gelliui,  IT.  37 ;  Varro,  da  L.  L. 
heu  upon  thi*  ligiial  the  peopla  s>- 
i  the  earlier  dayi  iLniied,  as  for  a 
re  fbllawed  the  aecond  ckll  bj  the 
'  the  call  ad  ctMtiiMtm  or  amtwn- 
t  ia,  to  a  regular  auembly,  and  the 
a   aeparated,    grouping    themeelTet 

0  their  claiwa  and  ages  (Varro,'  da 
8).  UenupoD  the  eoniul  appeared, 
!  people  to  come  ad  comUia  centiiriata  ; 
whale  txerdtia — for  in  these  comitia 

people  are  alwaji  conceiTed  as  an 
>ut  of  the  citj,  to  the  Campui 
irro,  I.C.;  Lir.  xxilx.  IS).  It  wu 
rem  the  earlieit  timet  for  an  armed 
ipf  the  Janicnlom,  when  the  people 
lied  in  the  Campoi  Uartiui,  far  the 
iTDtecting  the  city  against  any  sudden 
he  neighbonring  people ;  and  on  the 

a  red  dag  (Btxillam)  wm  hoisted, 
whole  time  that  the  aiaembly  lasted. 
a  continued  to  be  obaerred  eien  at 
rhen  Home  had  no  longer  anything 

1  the  Deighbonriog  tribes  (Lir.  I.  e, ; 
;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  IS,  13 ;  Dio  Cais. 

Sw. ;  Sen.  ad  Am.  Tiii.  1).  When 
vera  regularly  asaembled,  the  business 
need  with  a  solemD  sacrifice,  aiui  a 
le  president,  who  then  took  his  seat 
oal  (Dionya.  vii.  59,  i.  33 ;  Liv.  mi. 
> ;  Gc  prti  Mann.  I ;  Liv.  nvi.  2). 
at  then  opened  the  liaeiness  by  layiag 
people  the  subject  for  the  decision 
1  they  had  been  coaTcned,  beginning 
irmnla  quod  bonum,  fatix,  faiuttim 
■ut  sil  (Cic  da  Da.  \.  45,  102),  and 
his  eipositiou  with  the  words  vttiiia, 
iriia,   e.g.   belhua  mdki,    or   ut   Jf. 

^t  M<rdictivn  sit,  or  whatever  the 
ht  be.  This  formnla  was  the  stand' 
.11  coniitia,  and  the  whole  exposition 
dent  was  called  rcgaiio  (Liv.  iv.  5, 
17,  uiL  10,  lU.  43  ;  Oc  <fe  Fin.  ii. 
Puon.  29,72  ipro  J)om.n, 4b;  GM. 
ea  the  comitia  were  assembled  for  the 
in  election,  the  preaiding  mn^trate 

oat  the  names  of  the  candidates,  of 
st  had  been  pabliahed  at  least  a 
I  prerloasly,  and  might  eiercise  his 
V  recommending  the  one  whom  he 
loat  (it  for  the  office  in  question 
,  liiL  35).    He  was,  however,  not 

umoDoce    the    names  of   all    the 

that  offered  thenuelves;  as,  far 
'  a  candidate  had  not  attained  the 
ige,  or  when  he  sued  for  one  ofiice 
ring  beeninveited  with  those  through 
ad  to  pass  previonsly,  or  if  there  was 

legal  obstacle;  nay,  the  president 
ire,  that  if  a  peraon,  to  wbom  he  bad 
ibjection,  shoald  yet  be  elected,  he 
^cognise  his  election  as  valid  (Lir.  iii. 

;  Val.  Mai.  Ui.  8,  S  3;  Vellein^  it 
I  assembly  had  been  convened  for  the 

passii^  a  legislative  measure,  the 


cojirriA 

t  (amtionffm  dire,  Lit. 
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favour  or  ssainat  it  (pontumem  dire.  Lit.  iii. 
Tl,  iiri.  6,  Sc,  ilii.  34  ;  Appian,  S.  C.  i.  11 ; 
Dio  Cass,  iiiviii.  4 ;  Quintil.  ii.  4,  g  3).  In  this 
case,  however,  it  was  customary  for  private 
persons  to  speak  Iw fore  any  magistrate.  When 
the  oomitia  acted  as  a  court  of  justice,  the 
president  stated  the  crime,  proposed  the  punish- 
ment to  be  infiicted  upon  the  offender,  and  then 
allowed  others  to  speak  either  in  defence  of  the 
accused  or  against  him.  Bometimes,  however, 
although  the  consul  presided,  the  tiibnnes 
acted  as  prosecutors  (cf.  Bouchi  Leclercq,  laili- 
tutions  &>mainet,  p.  1S1). 

When  the  subject  brought  before  the  assembly 
was  soffidently  discussed,  the  president  callwl 
upon  the  people  to  prepare  for  ^voting  by  the 
words  iia  m  tuffragium,  bena  jarontitvt  dit 
(Lir.  ml.  7).  If  the  number  of  citiseos  present 
at  the  assembly  was  thought  too  small,  the 
decision  might  be  deferred  till  another  day,  hut 
this  was  rarely  done,  and  a  question  was  usunlly 
put  to  the  vote,  if  each  century  was  but  repre- 
sented by  a  few  citizens  (Lir.  rij.  IS  ;  Cic.  pro 
Sett.  51,  103;  da  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  9;  Plut.  1!6. 
Gracch.  16;  Dio  Cass.  Illil.  SO).  The  leges 
tabellariaa  oidained  that  the  votes  shoald  be 
given  in  writing  [Leoes  tabellabiaeJ.  But 
previoDS  to  the  leges  tabelUxiae,  the  rogatores, 
who  Bubeequently  collected  the  written  rotes, 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  saepto,  and  asked 
every  citlien  for  his  rote,  whicb  was  taken  down, 
and  used  to  determine  the  rote  of  each  century 
(Dionys.  vn.  64).  In  legislstive  assemhUea,  the 
voter,  probably  from  the  earliest  times,  signitied 
bis  disapproval  by  the  word  antiquo,  and  his 
spproral  by  uH  rogat  (Liv.  vi.  3B,  t.  8,  iii.  43, 
;x<i.  8,  xixiii.  25 ;  Cic  de  Leg.  ii.  10,  24).  The 
two  tablets  which  were  given  to  each  person  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  on  legislatire  measures 
were  marked  the  Due  with  VR,  and  the  other 
with  A  (uft  rogos  and  aniiqao :  Cic  ad  Att.  i.  14). 
At  elections,  the  name  of  the  sncceisful  candidate 
was  mentioned  to  the  rogstor,  who  had  to  mark 
the  farounblo  rotes  by  dots  which  he  made 
by  the  side  of  tbe  name:  hence  fnmcta  fern, 
to  be  snccessful  (Lir.  x.  13,  22;  ixix.  22; 
Hor.  Ep.  il.  2,  99).  The  custom  of  roUng 
st  elections  by  tablets  with  the  name  of  the 
candidates  written  on  them,  was  introduced 
iu  S.C.  139,  by  the  Ui  Osbiuis  tabellaria  (Cic. 
da  Lag.  iii.  16,  35) ;  two  years  later  L.  CsssJns 
iutrodoced  the  same  custom,  in  esses  of  the 
comitia  acting  as  a  court  of  justice  (Cic.  Bnd.  27, 
IDS),  and  afterwards  it  was  established  also 
in  legislative  assemblies,  and  in  cases  where 
tbe  comitia  triad  parsons  for  perduellio  [Lboes 
TinFT.i.tHiAB],  At  electione,  the  cititens 
obtained  blank  tablets,  that  they  might  write 
upon  them  the  name  of  the  candidate  for  whoni 
■'    ivotei''"'- 

)at.U 

imbHei 


marked  A  (abaefiio)  and  C  (amdmmoU  and, 
according  to  Pseudo-Ascon.  p.  108,  a  third  tablet 
containing  the  letters  K.  L.  (nan  liquat);  but 
this  last  statement  is  probably  transferred  by 
mistake  from  the  practice  in  the  law-conrts. 
There  were  in  the  Campns  Martius  saepta  or 
enclosures,  originally  marked  off"  only  by  ropes, 
but  afterwards  formed  by  palisades,  tabalata 
(Cic.  pro  Ma.  15,  41 ;  Grid,  Ftat.  i.  53 ;  Serr. 
on  Verg.  Ed.  1.  34 ;  Lir.  xivi.  22),  and  later  on 
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bj  marble  waIli(Cic.a<I^».i*.  IG),  into  nbiuh, 
DM  clui  of  ciiiitDji  wu  idmitied  ifur  laotber 
lor  thi  purpose  or  Toling.  Tbe  fint  that  entered 
were  the  aighteeo  ctaturiei  of  the  eqiiltH  ;  then 
fullowed  tbe  tint  clua,  and  la  on.  It  verj 
nnlj  happened  that  the  lovwt  cUu  wx  called 
upon  to  Tote,  ai  there  wM  no  neccMit^  for  it, 
nnleM  the  Gut  dan  did  not  agree  with  the 
Kinit*.  (DionT..  ir.  20,  yii.  SB.  riii.  82,  i.  17  ; 
Lit.  L  43).  In  tbia  raie,  boweTer,  the  caafio 
wu  kept  qnit*  dutinct  from  thn  eotnitia  (Cic. 
pro  Flaoc.  7,  IS),  and  wai  held  not  in  the  utile, 
but  in  ioms  neighbouring  place,  e.g.  tbe  eireui 
^aniniuM,  before  the  final  lummona  of  the 
Conial  (nrrcitun  tdictrt,  lit.  mil.  15).  On 
entering  the  urpta,  tbe  citiiena  rnxired  their 
tnbleti  (CicadAtl.  i.  li  ;  if* Letj.  iii.  IT ;  I'a  Fit. 
lb,  3S;  pro  Plane.  6,  14);  and  when  they  had 
counlted  within  the  encloanrei,  they  paued  oat 
of  them  again  bj  a  poiu  or  poniicuiiu,  at  which 
tbej  threv  their  rote  into  a  cheat  (cuta)  which 
WM  watched  bf  rogatoret.  Hereupon  the  diri- 
bilorci  claiaified  and  counted  the  rotet,  and 
reported  the  reault  to  the  prMiding  magiitrate. 
That  there  wu  a  teparate  bod;'  of  cuj<o^  who 
■gain  checked  them  off  itj  pointi  marked  on  a 
tablet,  it  a  Terf  donbtftil  inference  from  Cic 
in  Pii.  15,  3fl — "  T0<  iwitorei,  roe  diribitorei, 
voe  cutodea  tabellaram.  The  order  in  which 
the  ceDtntiei  voted  wai  detemined  in  the 
Serrian  conatitntion,  in  the  manner  deacribed 
abore  ;  bnt  after  the  union  of  the  centuries  and 
tribea,  the  order  wai  determined  bjr  lot;  and 
tbia  waa  a  matter  of  no  slight  importance, 
lince  it  frequently  happened  that  the  Tote  of 
the  fint  determined  the  manner  in  which  inb- 
wqnent  ones  fotad.  Tlie  voting,  of  conrar,  wai 
continued,  until  the  mijoritj  ivu  aiccrtained. 
In  the  caie  of  electiona,  the  aueceuful  candidate 
warn  proclaimed  twlce,~fint,  b;  the  praeco,  and 
tiien  bj  the  president,  with  a  prayer  that  thi 
choice  might  have  the  bieasing  of  the  gods  (Cic 
pi'o  Mar.  1,  Vf,  and  without  this  rennntiatio  thi 
election  wunotratid.  After  all  the  basinea 
was  done,  the  president  dismissed  the  assembly 
with  the  word  dacediie. 

Caiea  are  frequently  mentioned  in  which  thi 
proceedinga  of  the  assembly  were  disturbed,  ao 
that  it  was  .necessary  to  defer  the  burinesi  till 
another  day.  This  occnrred — (1)  when  it  w. 
discovered  that  the  ans^rices  had  been  nahvoD 
able,  or  when  the  godi  manifested  their  di 
picainre  by  rain,  thunder,  or  lightning ;  (2) 
when  a  tribune  inteiceded  (Liv.  liv,  21 ;  Dionyi. 
vi.  83  I  Cic,  n  Vat.  2,  S) ;  (3)  when  the  ann  set 
before  tbe  business  was  over,  for  it  was  a  priudnle 
that  tbe  anapices  were  valid  only  for  one  day 
from  inoriie  to  sunset  (Varro,  dt  L.  L.  rii.  51 ; 
Dio  Cass.  mil.  85 ;  Uv.  i.  22,  xM.  17  ;  Dionys. 
ii.  41)  ;  (4)  when  a  morinii  conutuilit  occnrred, 
i.e.  when  one  of  the  aiaembled  citiieiu  was  teiied 
with  *D  epileptic  St  (Uio  Cass.  ilvi.  33 ;  QelUna, 
111.  2;  Macrob.  Si(.  ii.  8);  (5)  when  the  veiil- 
lum  wu  taken  away  frem  the  Jnniculum,  this 
beinj  a  lignsl  which  all  citizens  had  to  obey 
(Lir.  mil.  15;  Dio  Chu.  mvii.  27  ;  Macrob. 
SiU.  1.  16) ;  (6)  when  any  tumult  or  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  city,  as  happened  now  nnd  then 
dnring  tbe  latter  period  of  tbe  repnblic  (Cic.  pro 
Sett.  36,  78).     In  all  these  cases,  the  assembly 

1  the  neit.     The  only  exception 
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■en  in  tbe  case  oft 

the  censors,  for  if  both  could  not 

iie   lame  day,  it  was  neceiaary 

election  afresh  ;  and  if  one  bad  bei 

dection  was  not  valid  (Lir.  ii.  34' 

The  organisation  of  the  comilia 

MMtitntwi  by  the  Servian  legis 

■rent  during  tbe  time  of  the  re 

naterial   change,  as  to  tbe  date, 

uture  of  which  we  are  unfortnn 

to   conjecture.     The    only    podti' 

upon  the  subject  are  contained  in 

one  in  Liry  and  one  in  Dionysiu 

been  made  the  subject  of  tbe  meat 

pretationi.      Livy   (i.  43)  »«yi : 

iportet  bunc  ordinem,  qni  nunc  esi 

qninque    et    triginta    tribns    du| 

«n(uriii    juniomm   seDJ 

I  ah  Servio  Tullio  inmi 

LHouye.   iv.  21,  after  i 

inatitutjon,  goes  on  to  u 

KaS'tiiiiSt  Neic(rqT<u  XP^'"'   ■"' 

Ii   SiffwTUt^epoi',    iriymui 

Mit,  ai  ria  \6x>i»  KBTa>M6i\ 

tot   o^ar  otnciri   rh^    ^X' 

^AnTToiinji,  At  lymw  rais  ipx' 

woXXiicis  rapir.     The  fact  of  in 

also  implied  in  tbe  phrase  of  Cice; 

in  his  description  of  the  Serriar 

R^.  ii.  22,  40).  ind  in  tbe  tiae  of  I 

in  connexion  with  auembliea  of 

(Cic.  pro  Plane.  20,  49.  *c.).     Tl 

change  may  be  assigned  with  soi 

241.     Two  pa) 


It  first  t( 


18  (n.c. 


arliei 


questionably  an  inaccurate  eiprei 
by  his  own  langnage  in  i.  22.  T 
for  tbe  Servian  classificiition  hi 


folio* 


t  the  Ji 


ceased  to  be  theoretic 
Livy  aisumet  the  eiistence  of  tb< 
third  decade  (iiiv.  7-9,  »ivi.  22) 
the  democretic  parly  able  to  car 
dates  in  the  comiiia  cenbtriata. 
that  it  was  one  of  the  meaaui 
C  Flaminini  in  his  censorship  (I 
wonld  have  been  mentioned  am 
popular  acts  (Liv.  Ep.  IX. ;  F 
hence  it  is  most  natural  to  a 
accompanied  the  creation  of  the  li 

Quirina  in  the  censorship  of  C. 
and  M.  Fabius  Bnteo  in  B.C.  S- 
nature  of  the  change,  it  is  clei 
place,  that  the  division  into  cei 

ibandoned.    This  is  proved  beroi 


Kor   1 


. 'th. 


The  Rre  classes  also  continned  to 
bably  with  an  alteration  in  the  : 
perty  required  of  the  serersl  clas 


0  tbe 


*red  value 


the  tribes  to  tbe  centuries  was  gi' 
PanUgathos  (died  1567;  qnoted 
Liv.  i.  43).  His  view  has  been  ■ 
hot   with  some  modifieationi  it 
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hj  th«  beat  modern  itutliorities  (e^. 
ardt,  Laogc,  and  UoianiKn),  and  hu 
tnfirmcd  by  tpigrnphic  erideace.  Accord- 
tbii  thforj,  «ch  of  tha  35  tribea  cod- 
5  centuries  of  smiorei  snd  6  of  jimiora, 
t  the  total  nnmbfr  wn»  350.  Whether 
aitci  were  mcluded  ia  the  ceutariee  of  the 
]mbSj  or  formed  35  di&tuict  ceatories  of 
swn,  or  coatinned  to  be  divided  into  18 
iat,  which,  along  with  the  4  centariaa 
^  &C.,  uid  the  ceotiuy  capita  cenaontJOj 

make  the  total  350  +  18  +  4  +  1  (the 
efended  by  Lange,  ii.  477  E),  it  is  perhapi 
ible  to  determine.  It  appears  from  many 
tioni  (cf.  Uommaeo,  Edm.  Tribal,  p.  76  f.) 
le  half-tribes  conaisting  of  the  txtUuriaa 
SI  and  the  centuriat  Juniorum  reipectirel; 
unally  considered  as  distinct  bodies,  so 
«  find  tnbua  Etqailina  leniorton  or  iribia 
ta  corporii  juaioris,  and  the  Lke.  Thia 
1  ta  be  what  Liiy  meaaa  in  the  ambigaous 

di^icato  eamrn  nvmero  in   the  paunge 

aboTe.  Uadrig,  howeTer  (fiflm.  Varf.  i. 
itil)  hold!)  to  the  riew  of  Niebnhr,  that 
laat  mean  that  the  Domber  of  ceotnries 
■rice  that  of  the  tribes,  and  therefore 
M  that  the  wniora  and  jiffltorei  of  each 
formed  one  centarj,  ao  that  the  total 
r  was  70.  He  confesses  that  it  is  not 
lesig  can  be 
if  the 

,  which  is  an  nnqueitioned  fact  (Cir-> 
L  33,  83  ;  pro  Fla/x.  7,  15  ;  rfe  Ltg.  iii, 
c:  cf.  Sail.  Juff.  86;  Cell.  itI.  10;  Lei 
7.  I.  L.  i.  BOO,  T.  37),  and  it  is  quite 
n  to  interpret  the  words  of  Liry  in  such 
as  to  create  this  difficulty.  It  ii  tme 
he  term    ccntiirio  pmcrojaiioa  (Cie.  pro 

20,  49 ;  Liv.  ixTi.  33)  is  used  always  in 
iguiar,  except  where  there  ta  a  refersDce 
enl  elections  (Pest,  p.  249),  of  the  re- 
I  comitia,  aa  against  the  centaria£  praeTi>- 

I  of  the  cqnites  under  the  earlier  constitu- 
od  that  this  now  bears  the  name  of  the 
ibe  to  which  it  belonged;  e.g.  Amen»t 
OB  {Lir.  uir.  7),  Frtuna  jwamvfn  (Lir, 
12),  Qalena  JMtiiomn  (Lir.  iiriL  6).  Bat 
utuial  to  suppose  that  it  was  only  the 
iesofthefiritclassinlhe  seTeral  tribes, 

drew  loU  for  the  right  of  Toting  first, 
at  hence  the  addition  of  the  tribe-uame 
lite  enough  to  di'trngoish  them.  There 
reason  to  suppose  from  the  accidental  cir- 
mce  that  the  three  prerogatire  centuries, 

names  happen  to  have  been  preserved, 

II  junHwa,  that  these  enjoyed  any  right 
rioiis  voting :  the  very  fact  of  the  addi- 
the  term  junurtun  points  in  the  opposite 

COaiTU  TRIBDTA.  The  researches  of 
sen  have  established  satialactorily,  against 
WB  prerionslj  current  and  lupported  by 
ir  and  his  followets,  that  the  Servian 
were  a  division  of  the  land  and  not  of  the 

of  Bome.  Hence  the  fact,  for  which 
1  abundant  evidence  (Uv.  iv.  24,  iiix.  37, 
30,  32;  Cic.  ¥hS.  \x.  7,  J5),  that  the 
ins  were  included  in  the  tribes,  and  that 

of  the  tribes  bore  the  names  of  patrician 
a.  But  as  citizens  possessed  of  no  free- 
vere  not  included  in  a  division  based  upon 

property,  there  could  be  no  eomiffii  of 
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the  tribes  in  the  earliest  times,  for  it  was  essen- 
tial to  the  character  of  oonutta  (hat  all  citiieni 
should  have  aright  of  taking  part  in  them.  It 
was  only  after  the  action  of  the  censors  Appius 
Claudius  (D.C.  312)  and  Q.  Cabins  (B.C  304)  had 
admitted  the  landless  citiiens  into  the  fonr  city- 
tribes,  that  oanotia  trihuta  could  be  held  in 
arcDidance  with  the  principles  of  Roman  public 
law.  The  earliest  eitant  instances  of  resolu- 
tions passed  in  the  patiicio-plebeian  assembly  ul 
the  tribes  dates  from  the  vear  S.C  443 ;  but 
these  are  at  first  limited  'to  the  election  ol 
quaestors  under  the  presidency  of  a  consul.  In 
B.C.  367  the  same  procedure  waa  adopted  in  the 
case  of  Ihe  curule  aediles,  and  it  was  eitended 
subsequently  to  the  election  of  minor  ordimtry 
or  extraordinary  officials,  the  earliest  instance  ol 
which  is  the  election  of  a  part  of  the  military 
tribunes  in  D.c  362  (cf.  Cic.  <fc  Zcg.  Agr.  ii.  7, 
IT}.  There  is  no  clear  case  of  a  lav  paased  in 
the  oamtia  tritaUa  before  RC.  332  (Liv.  viii.  17), 
when  the  praetor  L.  I'apiri as  brought  before  the 
tribes  a  proposal  to  confer  the  franchise  on  the 
people  of  Acerra.  Bnt  it  is  probable  that  this 
procedure  had  been  adopted  immediately  after 
the  introduction  of  the  praetorship ;  for  the 
praetor  had  no  power  to  summon  the  centuries 
except  for  criminal  proceedings.  The  comitia 
tributa  were  known  aa  oamitia  laviora  (Cic  pro 
Plane.  3,  7);  the  auspices  taken  before  they 
were  held  *ere  aiapida  minora  ;  the  magistrates 
elected  by  them  were  magiitratiit  minora.  They 
were  presided  over  by  patrician  magistrates  who 
bad  the  JUS  cum  populo  in  comiliii  tributii  agendi, 
i.e.  the  consuls,  the  praetors,  and  (for  judicial 
blisioesa  only)  the  curule  aediles  (Lir.  i.  23, 
HIT.  41 :  cf  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  12,  36;  Gell.  liii. 
15).  This  view  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  statements  of  Livy  (iii.  55,  67)  and  Dionr- 
Bins  (li.  45),  that  in  B.C.  449  the  lei  Valer'ia 
Moratia  onUined  uE  quod  tributim  plebi  juatisiel, 
poptilum  leneret,  and  of  Liry  that  in  B.C.  339 
the   dictator  Q.    FuLlilina  proposed    a  law    ut 

Cixita  onuiM  Quiritee  tenerent.  But  it  is 
_  ily  probable  that  our  authorities  bars  here 
simply  transferred  to  resolutions  of  the  pitba 
what  really  applied  only  to  resolutioDS  passed 
by  the  tribes  under  Ihe  presidency  of  the  patri- 
cian magistrate  (cf.  Mommsen,  SBia.  Forx/i.  i. 
164-5).  The  correct  leral  phrase  would  have 
been  qtiod  trinitim  popatut  juuit.  If  we  accept 
this  view,  the  two  laws  are  brought  into  a 
natnral  conneiion,  the  fonner  with  the  election 
of  quaestors,  the  latter  with  the  eitended 
powers  given  to  the  praetor  by  another  Publilian 
law.  The  same  theory  accounts  for  a  statement 
in  Zonoras  (vii.  19)  that  in  B.C.  449  the  right  of 
taking  the  auspices  was  granted  to  thetribanes. 
This  ia  evidently  incorrect  aa  it  stands ;  but  it 
may  well  bo  a  perversion  of  the  fact  that  from 
that  date  forwards  laws  could  be  passed  avipiooto 
in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  a  magistrate  who  had  the  right  of  the 

The  comilia  Iribata,  presided  over  by  a  consul 
or  an  extraordinary  magistrate  replacing  hint 
(Liv.  I,  21;  «ii.  33;  ixiiv.  35),  or  by  a 
praetor,  elected  the  quaestors  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  22), 
the  curnle  aediles  (I.iv.  vi.  42,  ii.  46  ;  Cell.  vi. 
9),  the  regular  and  eitrattrdinary  lesser  magis- 
trates (Gell.  liii,  15 ;  Cic  (fa  Zrg.  Agr.  ii,  7, 17), 
and  of  the  tribunes'  of  the  soldiers  after  B;C.  363 
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iDt  of  the  usemblr,  whn,  acting  ob  bii 
ligmeaX  or  on  thnt  of  tha  aagnra,  might 
I  the  meeting  at  an  end ;  and  nfter  tha 
.r  AeliuB  SDd  FuRia  (about  I1.C.  100)  he 
quired  to  do  so.  Hence  nfler  thia  date  we 
mnlutiQ  commonly  employed  as  a  nieani 
Tnction  (Cic.  Or,  ctun  sen,  gr,  rj,  5,  11 ; 
.  e,  30 ;  PAit  T.  3,  7).  The  days  specially 
ed  for  tiie  ctmcHia  plebit  were  the  itUTViinai 
yiSAX],  which  the  Lei  Horteniia  eeemt  to 
ude  DDD-comitisI  for  thia  purpose  (Hacrob. 
!9-34>.  The  commons  were  aummoned  by 
no;  after  the  uauol  pnyera,  the  presiding 
:rate  read  the  n^gatio  (preceded,  if  he 
It  (it,  by  n  oontio),  and  then  the  tribes 

L   The  functions  or  the  concifta  plelni  may 
inged  nndtr  three  heada. 
ihetions.  —  After   the    Lex    Pnblilia    of 
•  (B.C.  471)  the  tribnoes  of  the  commons 
e  plebeian  aedilei  were  elected  (as  noticed 

by  the  commoaa  orgaoiaed  as  tribes  (Liv. 

IKonja.  ii.  49). 
leguiation, — Relations  adopted   by  the 
1  pUHt  were  in  theory  biodingonly  upon  the 
IDS  (Lir.  iii.  55  ;  Gell.  xy.  27  ;  Gains,  i,  3). 

they  received  the  aanction  of  the  senate, 
rent  Tolid  for  aJl  citizens.    We  have  no 

0  information  as  to  when  this  principle 
)iinallf  recognised,  bnt  Mommtan's  view 
the  moct  probable,  that  a  lex  osTitanata, 
■  than  the  pUbiidtum  Tavnlilivm  (B.C. 
lirat  formally  sanctioned  it.  It  is  certain 
he  necessity  for  the  sanction  of  the  senate 
tmoved  by  the  Lei  Hortenaia  in  B>c.  287, 
nat  from  this  time  forn'nrd  the  concilia 
fonned  the  principal  iegislative  organ  of 
imaa  people  (Plin.  xvi.  15,  10 ;  Gell.  xr. 
rains,  i.  3).  Here  the  tribnnee  proposed 
mtM,  to  which,  when  paAed,  the  term  Itx 
ommonly,  though   not    strictly  applied. 

Ugea  mnst  bo  carefully  diitingnished 
tha  Itga  praetoriae  which  were  pasied 
le  comitia  trifnita  under  the  presidency 
B  pmeton  (see  above),  and  frnm  the 
maularvi,  which,  especially  in  the  later 
of  the  republic,  were  frequently  carried 

1  same   bodj  under  the  presidency  of  n 

F-adieial. — The  i»iici7iiiin  plebia  attempted 
art  its  right  to  pronounce  a  capital  seu- 
in  the  case  of  Coriolanizs  (D.C.  491) 
n.  vii.  69),  on  the  ground  of  a  violation  of 
miaeratae;  and  in  the  neithalf'CentuTy 
are  several  similar  instances  (Lir.  ii.  52, 
;  ilL  12,  31) ;  but  the  decemviral  legitln- 
ipreaaly  enacted  de  capita  dvia  nisi  per 

19,  44 ;  de  Stp.  il  36),  a  provision  which 
>t  obsolete  in  the  time  of  Cicero  (pro  Seat. 
I).  Henceforward  the  assemblies  of  the 
IDS  could  inflict  no  puniahment  more 
than  a  fine  (inrvgara  rrmlttnn') ;  the  amonnt 
d  at  the  discretion  of  the  magiatrate  wns 
f  limited  by  the  Lei  Atemia  Tsrpcia  of 
S4:  hence,  in  all  graver  cases,  it  was 
iry  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  tribes 
lied  either  in  the  Bomilia  irilmla  or  in  the 
am  pUbii,  In  political  coaea  the  tTibonea 
lly  presided ;  in  questions  of  police,  tha 
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a,  according  to 


e,  abolished  tha  anailia 


trlbata  altogether,  or,  accordiag  to  others,  it 
prived  them  of  the  right  of  electing  the  sucei 
dotea,  and  of  all  their  legisUtive  and  judicin 
powers.  (Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  13,  15;  *  Z<gj 
iii.  9;  Liv.  Epit.  89;  Appian,  de  Btll.  Ca 
t.  59,  98;  camp.  TRiBimiffi.)  Bnt  the  constito 
tion,  such  u  it  had  existed  before  Sulla,  was  re 
stored  soon  after  his  death  by  Pompelos  an< 
others,  with  the  exception  of  the  jurisdiclioo 
which  was  for  ever  taken  from  the  people  b; 
the  legislation  of  SnMa.  The  people'  sofferei 
another  loss  in  the  dictatorship  of  Caesar,  wh< 
decided  upon  peace  and  war  himself  in  con 
nexion  with  the  seoate.  (Dio  Cnss.  xlii.  20.)  U 
had  also  the  whole  of  the  legislation  in  his  liandi 
through  his  influanca  with  the  miglitrates  am 
the  tribunes.  The  people  thus  retained  nothini 
but  the  election  of  magistrates ;  bnt  even  thi 
power  was  much  llmit«d,  aa  Caesar  had  th 
right  to  appoint  half  of  the  magistrates  himsell 
with  tha  exception  of  tha  consuls  (Suet.  Cats 
41 ;  Cic.  PkU.  Til.  6 ;  Dio  Cass,  xliii.  51),  and 
in  addition  to  this,  he  recommended  to  th 
people  those  candidates  whom  he  wished  to  b 
eleeted  :  and  who  would  have  opposed  bis  wish 
(Dio  Cass,  iliil.  47 ;  Appuin,  Bdl.  Civ.  iL  18. 
After  the  death  of  Caesar  tha  comitia  continue' 
to  lje  held,  but  were  always  mora  or  less  th 
obedient  instnunents  in  the  hands  of  the  mlere 
whose  unlimited  powers  were  even  recognisei 
and  sanctioned  bv  them.  (Appian,  Btll.  Cii 
IT.  7 ;  Dio  Cass.'  xlvi.  55,  xlvii,  3.)  Unde 
Angustns  the  comitia  still  sanctioned  new  law 
and  elected  magistrates,  but  their  whole  pro 
ceedings  were  a  mere  farce,  for  they  could  no 
venture  to  elect  any  other  persons  than  thos 
recommended  by  the  emperor.  (Suet.  Avg.  4C 
&c.;  Dia  Cass.  liii.  2,  21,  Ir.  34,  Ivi.  40. 
Tiberius  deprived  the  people  even  of  this  shadoi 
of  their  former  power,  and  conferred  the  powe 
of  election  npon  the  senate.  (Tac.  Ann.  : 
15,  81,  ii.  36,  51 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  126.)  Whe 
tha  elections  were  made  by  tha  senate,  the  reaul 
was  announced  to  the  people  assembled  v 
comitia  centuriata  or  tributa.  (Dio  Cass.  Irii 
20.)  Legislation  was.  taken  sway  from  th 
comitia  entirely,  and  was  completely  in  th 
bauds  of  the  senate  and  the  emperor.  Caligul 
placed  tha  comitia  again  upon  the  same  footin 
on  which  they  had  been  in  the  time  of  Augostti 
(I»o  Cass.  Iii.  9 ;  Suet.  Col.  16) ;  "but  thL<  re 
gulation  waa  soon  abandoned,  and  everythin 
was  left  as  it  had  been  arranged  by  Tiberiiu 
(Dio  Cass.  III.  20.)  From  this  time  the  comiti 
may  be  said  to  have  ceased,  to  eiiat,  as  all  th 
sovereign  power  formerly  possessed  by  th 
people  was  conferred  upon  the  emperor  by  th 
Lci  Regla.  [Lex  Regia.]  The  people  onl 
assemblA  in  the  Campus  Martins  for  the  pui 
pose  of  receiving  information  as  to  who  hft 
been  elected  or  appointed  as  its  mngiitraCes,  ant: 
at  last  even  this  announcement  (TWiuntioWo 
appears  fohava  ceased. 

In  addition  to  the  works  on  Boraao  history  r 
geneml,  tha  reader  may  consult  Dnterbolznei 
De  Matata  CaUuriatonim  Comit.  a  Semio  Talli 
Rege  /nriiluforum  Eatioac,  Breslao,  1635;  Q.  C 
Th.  Francke,  De  Tribuum,  de  Curiarvn  atqv 
Cnriuriirwij  JJa(«m«,Schleawig,]824;  Hnachki 
Die  Verfatmag  des  Senriae  Tallias,  1838;  Hail 
miaia,  BBmiache  GrundverfaiiMug ;  Rnbiao,  Ur 
tersucfmngen  iiA^  die  rSra.   Verfaasung,    1B39 


r  iet  rBnU  V<Jim  i» 

1  ai  to  the  cotiutia 
hire  bMD  largel; 
iIommKti,  Bdmiicna 

J  uwpted  prevlnni 
:  fonnd  with  full 
Jfrn  ■nthoritic*  in 
rnuc/'«  JlJt«i^i(lnel-, 
•od  p«rt  3,  p|i.  1- 
timer*  p.  341-355, 
.  S.]    fA.  S.  W.l 
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DHMENTimn  (i*0- 
notr-booki.  Hence 
:j  of  meuuDgB,  of 
»  the  following : — 
memorial*,  the  n- 
to  the  memben  of 
j|y  thcH  ire 
:h  Cioero  refr 
naj-  hare  conti 
>,  the  fuoeral  pane- 
it.  IS,  62)  and  Lirj 
the  fkliiScatioD  of 


/  had  taken  part. 
ilarim  in  Greek  on 
',  10;ii.  t,  1). 
ilic  and  CiTil  Wan. 
kept  by  difTcTent 
WTTice,  the  official* 

J  mentioDnl  in  ii 

<  kept  of  the  officUl 
boritiea.  We  havi 
Alt  coamcriiarii  ol 
I  Udmdih  at  Naple 

)f  recent  treat*  ■' 
::icera  in  Cilicia,  ii 
lontm  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
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10.  Varro  citti  more  thin  once 
tgiitraiuiim,  o(  the  nature  of  whi 
practicallT  nothing  (Uadrig,    Verf 
>.  324). 

COMMKB'CIUlrL    [Civitas.] 

COMMISSO'UIA  LEX  ii  ■  ce 

in  the  Uw  of  pledge  and  in  the  Ian 

the  former   ic   meaot   the  agrwrn 

pledgor  and  pledgee  (hat  the  pro; 

lid  be  vnted  abcolutelr  in  the 


(he    poDtiOk,   the 

decree*,  and  ■ 

mod  from  their  acta 
*,  and  on  the  other 
licb  contained  the 
imi  or  chronicle  of 
Dotno,  53,  136  ' 
;  PUb.  J£.  jr.  I 


the  deb' 


Iter  of  his  official 
and  of  accnaatioDi 

Inn.  liii.  43;  Suet. 
ao,  "praeter  com- 

li  nihil  lectiubat," 

to  prirate  memoirt 
(^Uommien,   JtOni. 


hich  jl 


;harged  by  the  day  filed  for  pay 
agreemeDta,  though  apparently  co 
threo  form*  of  pledge — Fiducia, 
Hypolheo— were  drclired  unlawfu 
ConaUntine  (Cud.  Theod.  3,  2  ;  Cod 


the, 


iciple  of  forecloti 


ualli 


igh  under  ttringtnt  lii 
Jiutinian :  (ee  P:cNt'«. 

In  the  law  of  (ale  lei  comminor 
agreement  between  vendor  and  pt 
the  former  ihnll  be  at  liberty  Ic 
coiitnct  if  the  Utter  doe*  not 
obligatinna  under  it  in  due  manni 
proper  time  (Dig.  18,  3.  I).  Thii 
■ame  thing  a*  ■  conditional  ule 
latter,  if  tha  property  were  dan 
itroyed,  the  to**  would  fall  on 
wherta*  in  onr  cau,  if  the  prope 
damaged,  or  deatroyed,  the  Ioh 
purchaser.  If  the  vendor  inten 
adranUge  of  the  li 


o  the 


a  the  latter  had  mado  default ; 

lUTchaae-money)  after  the  day  agn 
n  implied  wniver  of  hit  right  to 
Upon   communicating  hi* 


I  entitied  t 
p  thet 


r  the 


hably  als 


it  giren  by  t 
/  of  the  pu 
pnid,  though  in 
purcha*<r  might  retain  any  fruit* 
taken  from  the  ret  cendita  uncelht 

The  lei  commisaoria  alio  commoD 
that,  ifthe  Tender  had  tosell  the  pi 
the  firat  purcbaaer  ihould  make  np 
between  the  price  which  he  had  [ 
■elr,  and  the  leu  lam  obtuned  t 
>ale. 

COMMISSUM.  One  ienae  of 
that  of  "  forfeited,"  which  ii  deri 
■enae  of  the  Terb  comnutlm,  "to 
effect  to,"  "  to  make  operative." 

eiiictum -'-  '-   '"   "~    " "'  ' 

force  (I 
committ- 
liable  tc 

dition  p 
forfeitw 
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BTcbandiM  conEicnted  bcciuie  rev 
not  been  paid  on  it,  or  a  proper  retarn 
le  to  thi  publicaai.  A  thiag  thuB 
'actigalium  nonunf)  cfloaed  to  he  the 
of  the  owner  and  belonged  to 
iJDg*,  tha  eiportRtioD  of  which  wu 
,  Each  u  aniii  nnd  ihipi,  might  like 
hject  to  forfeiture  (tn  coiuain  commiti 
Id  early  tim«  the  publieant  had  the 


lum  ii  nud  bj  mediaeial  writers  to 
ipertf  foifeitcd,  si  s.^.  to  the  lord  of 
;/  nu  held,  Bad  conunitiio  is  foimil  Id 
ndiBg  MUM.  (Dig.  39,  4;  Paal.  &n(. 
1;  /■raTTB.  de  jw-a  fisci.)     [E.  A.  W.] 

IXTlb.       [COBFIIBIO.] 

ODA'TUM  i»  one  of  the  Roman 
I  contracted  re,  by  deliverj.  It  il  the 
I  loan  ofa  mnon  fuiigiliilit,  the  loaa  of 
(£■  being  called  Mctuuh:  ia  the  latter 
iTj  thing  lent  haa  to  be  retnmed,  hut 
ilent  ia  quantity  and  qaality  (e,i). 
im,  wine,  oil);  in  the  fornrer  the 
["  tnmmodatariua,  ia  qui  rem  commo- 
«pit ")  has  to  reitore  to  the  lender 
or)  the  rery  thing  lent.  Ai  the 
ly,  it  hu  to  be  returned  in  ipecie,  not 
whence  IiLdorns  laya  (_Orig.  t.  25), 
mmodatum  et  mutuo  datnm  nonnihil 
mmodamua  amico  pro  tempore  .... 
1  rem,  quam  dedinaa,  rtcepturi,"  (Cf. 
,  di  Orthcgraphia,  pp.  2274,  Putsch.) 
n,  again,  the  property  in  the  thing 
d  to  the  borrower  (whence  the  name, 
tihi  a  me  datum  eet,  ei  meo  loam  fiat," 
90)  ;  but  in  Bommodatata  the  borrower 
only  detention  or  notumjii  poitettio 
;,  8  and  9).  If  a  thing  were  lent  for 
erntioa  "  initeod  of  gratnitonily,  the 
rai  of  a  different  nature;  it  wai  not 
un,  bat  loeatia  aondaetio,  which  was 
,  not  reaL 
ties  of  the  borrower,  which  were  en- 

actio  aommcdali  directa,  an  action 
lid  be  formalated  either  in  jia  or  in 
laini,  IT.  47),  were  to  return  the  res 
I  (and  its  fruits  borne  white  lent)  at 
agreed  upon,  or,  if  there  had  been 
n  the  purpoaa  for  which  it  had  been 
was  satistied ;  to  tabe  care  of  it  in  the 

a  6oniu  jiaterfaniSiaa  (i.e.  he  wai 
e  for  culpa  Ic^  in  dbttractQ;  sefl 
and  to  n«e  it  only  for  the  purpose  for 
had  been  borrowed  :  to  uae  it  for  any 
Jie  borrower  thought  this  would  not 
I  allowed  b;  the  lender,  was  theft  in 
18,  iii.  195).  If  ■  thing  was  lent  to 
re  persona  together,  each  was  HTerally 
pay  the  whole  damages  (in  K/iidain} 
I  by  breach  at  any  of  these  duties, 
itiooi  of  the  commoditor  (enforced  by 
nadati  amirarid)  were  mostly  only  ex 
;  to  let  the  borrower  nse  the  thing  for 
r  for  the  purpose  agreed  on  (Dig.  13,  6, 
d  to  indemnifThim  for  all  Qnnius!  but 
costs  incurred  in  connexion  with  the 
t,  and  alio  for  all  damages  occasioned 
irn  negligence  (though  here  he  was 
ie    only    for    culpa   laid)  i   t.g.    if    he 
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knowingly  lent  rotten  timber  for  shoring  up  n 
hoDte,  which  fell  in  consequence,  he  must  pnj 
damage!.  The  borrower's  righta  against  the 
commodatoT  could  also  be  enforced  by  rrUntio 
or  lien.  (Oaiua,  iii.  196,  197,  206,  ir.  47  ;  Paul. 
Sent.  rec.  ii.  4  j  Dig.  13,  6 ;  44,  7,  1,  3  and  4 ; 
Cod.  iv.  23.)  [J.  B.  M.l 

COJfMU'NI  DIVIDCNDO  ACTIO  is  one 
of  the  so-called  jitdida  dniaoria,  or  partition 
actiona  (the  others  being  those  known  as  fami- 
liat  mitcundae  and  ^nrum  rtgaadonim) :  they 
are  said  by  Justinian  (/m(.  iv.  6,  20),  "  miitam 
cauum  obtinere,  tarn  in  rem  quam  in  per- 
sonam," to  be  partly  real,  partly  personal.  The 
eiplanation  of  this  liea  in  the  structure  of  their 
formula  [Actio],  which  contained  two  inten- 
tiones:  one  fiameil  tn  r^m,  and  followed  by  an 
adjudicatio  or  clause  empowering  the  judge  to 
award  the  property  in  severalty  to  the  joint 
owners  (Gains,  It.  41) ;  the  other  framed  m 
perionam,  and  followed  by  a  condemoatio,  by 
which  the  jadgfl  was  enabled  to  charge  any  one 
of  the  joint  owners  who  got  more  than  hie  fair 
share  of  the  res  communis  wiih  a  money  pay- 
ment in  faTour  of  the  rest.  These  clauses  were 
repeated  in  tbe  formula  for  each  of  the  jinot 
owners,  whence  Cllpian  calls  these  actions  mixtae 
in  another  sense,  because  each  of  them  ia  plain- 
tiff ia  his  turn,  jnst  as  Gaiua  (ir.  160)  calls 
soma  of  the  interdicta  jvdicia  duplicia.  Under 
Justinian  they  are  in  reality  in  penonam  (Dig. 
10,  1,  1),  though  distinguished  from  other  per- 
sonal actions  in  this,  that  by  them  disputed 
ownership  could  also  be  determined  (Sarigny, 
System,  y.  p.  36):  the  obligation  npon  which 
they  are  broaght  arising  either  ex  contmctu  (as 
where  the  joint  owners  are  socii,  partners),  or 
qiuai  ex  contractu  (oonunuitio  I'nci'ifens),  as  in  the 
case  of  co-legatees  and  co.<ioaeei  {Tnst.  iii. 
37,  3). 

The  object  of  the  actio  <»nununi  cUnidttAdo 
was  to  compel  a  judicial  partition  of  jointly- 
owned  property  at  the  suit  of  one  or  some  of  tne 
joint  owners  only  ;  and  therefore  it  conld  not  be 
instituted  until  the  ratio  in  which  it  lielonged 
to  them  respectirelj  was  ascertained,  this  being 
sometimes  the  object  of  a  prerions  suit  (lindt- 
catio  paHiii :  Dig.  10,  2,  1,  1 ;  cf.  Gains,  xt.  54). 
It  was  maintai liable  whether  the  parties  were 
technically  owners  (domini),  or  merely  b<m&-jidt 
possessors  entitled  to  the  actio  PuMici'ana  in  rem,- 
but  where  their  joint  title  was  a  nniTersal  snc- 
cession,  ciTil  or  praetorian,  this  action  wonld  not 
lie,  the  proper  remedy  being  tbe  actio  familiae 
srctscumJOE.  The  judge  might  take  accoant  of 
any  damage  done  to  the  ret  communir,  or  any 
outlay  npon  it,  or  any  profit  receiTed  from  it 
by  any  one  of  the  joint  owners  in  eices*  of  the 
rest  (/nil.  iv.  17,  4  and  .i) ;  and  though  bound 
by  any  agreement  which  they  might  have 
entered  into  as  to  the  partition  (Dig.  10,  3,  3 
and  21),  he  was  otherwise  free  to  act  at  his  own 
discretion,  ex  atqao  et  bono,  doing  the  best  he 
could  for  them.  Thus,  if  the  rei  rommunii  were 
eiactly  dirisihie,  the  matter  was  easily  settled  j 
but  if  it  were  not  so,  he  would  diTide  it  so  far 
as  was  possible,  compensating  those  who  got  lest 
than  their  dne  share  with  a  money  payment 
(/nst.  iv.  17,  4  and  5),  a  usufruct,  or  other  serri- 
tude  (Dig.  17,  2,  6,  10;  &.  7,  1).  If  it  coatd 
not  be  dirided  at  all  without  depririag  it  of  all 
value  ("  veloti  homo  forte  But  muliu  eiit,"  inj<. 
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ntl;   dnij   tfaat   there  wu  anjr  auch 

2Tical  traged;  or  comedj  diitinct  from 
tngedjr  and  comedj  and  yet  not 
with  ditbjrambi  or  phallic  aonga,  and 
at  tbe  tragedies  and  comediea  which  we 
befora  the  tim  of  the  regular  drama 
Y  a  Epeciet  of  ditbjrttmb  aod  phaUit 
UcTmann,  de  Trajoedia  Comotdiaqat 
in  Optac.  vol.  vii.  p.  311,  &c ;  cf. 
r,  GrircA.  BShTitJvlUerOiSmer,  p.  3B8.} 
ute  ia  more  abont  oameit  than  about 
and  there  leeina  no  great  objection  to 

the  term  lyrical  tragedy  or  annedy  to 
tended  to  be  performed  bj  chorutes, 
any  actors  distiact  from  the  choros, 
ng  a  mora  dramatic  cast  than  other 
rioJ  aoDga.    This,  apparently,  vas  the 

which  comedy  attained  among  the 
11  before  Stuarion  introduced  it  into 
It  arose  out  of  the  union  of  the  iambic 
with  the  phnllic  sougi  of  the  comna, 
■■gedj-  aroM  out  of  the  nnion  of  rhap- 
fcitatiooa  with  the  dithjranDb. 
;  the  Alheniaiu  the  first  attempts  at 
according  to  the  almoat  nnanimous  ao 
f  antiquity,  were  made  at  icaria  bj 
.  a  native  of  Tripodiacua  in  Megara. 
id  Konys.  Thrac.  in  lleinefce,  i.  p.  559 ; 
,  ad  AristoL  Eih.  JV'ie,  iv,  2,  20,  fol, 
Icaiia  wa£  the  oldeat  seat  of  the  wor- 
lionyaUB  in  Attica  (Athen.  ii.  p.  40),  and 
-oceuiona  must  undoubtedly  kave  been 
lere  long  befora  the  time  of  Suaarion. 
raillery  was  alio  an  amuaement 
[Down  in  the  feaUvala  of  Bacchns  and 

on  the  bridge  between  Athena  and 
WiiUer,  ma.  of  Lit.  of  Gr.  vol.  i.  p. 
aychins,  (.  v.  ri^ptOTid:  Suidaa,  >.  v. 
•w:  Schol.  Arijt.  Acham.  708).  From 
and  banterings  directed  by  the  Bacchic 
u  it   paraded  about,  againit  the  by- 

or  any  othera  whom  thej  aelected, 
9  proverb  t4  <£  i/uli)it  (Schol.  Arist. 
;  Snidaa,  s.  r, ;  Uipianua  ad  Demoath. 
).  268,  ed.  Beiske;  Bode,  I.  <7.  p.  SS; 
Ltx.,  a.  V.  ri  tx  Tai>  iiiaiiy  :  cf.  To/t- 
ming  "abase").  This  acoffing,  which 
lidered  part  of  the  festival,  continued 
7  not  only  at  the  rural  DJonyiia,  bnt  on 
id  day  of  the  Anthesteria  [Diohybia}. 
L  the  third  year  of  the  50th  Olympiad 
])  that  Suaarion  introdaced  at  Icaria 
in  that  atage  of  development  to  which 
tained  among  the  Hegariana  (Marm.  Par. 
•b,  in  BOckli's  Corpiu  Itacript.  vol.  ii 

It  ia  not,  honever,  easy  to  decide  in 
I  improiementa  consiated.  Of  conrie 
Btfl  no  actcra  besides  the  chorus  or 
whatever  there  was  of  drama  muat 
a  performed  bj  the  latter.  The  iatio- 
of  an  actor  aeparate  from  the  chorus 

improvement  not  jet  made  in  the 
According  to  one  grammariun,  Suaarion 
first  to  give  to  the  iambifitie  perform- 

the  eomus  a  regnlar  metrical  form 
id  Dionya.  Thrac.  ap.  Bekker,  Anted. 
>e  ;  Ueineke,  I.  c.  p.  559).  He  no  doubt 
ed  for  the  more  ancient  improyiaatioiLa 
lonis  and  iti  leader  premeditated  com- 
,  though  itill  of  the  eame  general  kind  ; 
kriatotle  saye  (PoK.  c.  5),  Ciatea  wai 
I    who    fipiir    iufijitrm    Tqi    fo^^m^I 
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BUat  koMaou  irai(?r  X6yim  I)  fivAwi.  Accord- 
ing to  Schumann  (ffr.  Alt.  ii.'  491),  the  regu- 
larity introduced  into  the  Icarian  choiuses  coD- 
aisted  of  a  deBnite  nnniber  of  peraona  uniting  to 
forni  a  chorus  and  arranging  some  general  plan 
of  performance,  leaving  a  coniiderable  amount 
of  details  to  improvisation.  Such  chorusea 
frequent,  and,  as  was  t 


ther. 


Duldsc 


of  poetical  a 
fort) 


t,  for  « 


B   kind 
lean  that  the  priie 


t  jsT  of  wine  (Mar 
m  tin  Ep.  of  Pkal.  T 
iraa  also  the  practice 


259,  ed.  Dyce).     It 

ices  with  wine-lees, 
either  to  prevent  their  reatnrea  from  being 
recognised,  or  to  give  themselves  a  more  gro- 
teaque  appearance.  Hence  comedy  came  to  be 
called  TpHT^iJfo  or  lee-aong.  Othera  connected 
the  name  with  the  circumstance  of  a  jar  of  new 


of  the  vintage  (jpirftj).  (Athen.  i: 
Anon.  ap.  Ueineke.  I.  c.  p.  535 ;  Adiai^  S51, 
603,  Vesp.  H50,  1537  ;  Schol.  ad  Arist.  Acham. 
397.  498  ;  Schol.  ad  Piat.  de  Sep.  tii,  p.  928,  ed. 
Bait,  et  Orell, ;  Bentley,  Dimri.  wi  the  Ep.  of 
Fhal.  vol.  i.  p.  351,  lie.  ed.  Dyce;  Bode,  I,  c. 
p.  22.)  An  important  gloss  in  the  Sangallensia 
MS.  edited  by  Usener  (EAein.  Mia.  iiviii.  418) 
Bsye  of  these  early  comedies ;  in  fahidai  pram 
earn  contidenait  mm  [om.  MS.]  vuigtva  ita  ut 
non  exeedereat  in  aingxdit  iwrsus  trtcauti  [Iri- 
eeno,  US,}  Leo  in  Siaio.  Mia.  uiiu.  140, 
note  2,  thinks  that  Hagnei  is  concealed  nnder 
magma.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that 
Wilamowitz  in  Eermei,  ii.  319  tgq.,  consideia 
that  the  BD-called  Megarian  comedy  in  Attica 
waa  not  derived  fram  Megara  at  all,  but  was  a 
species  of  comedy  invented  by  the  Atheuuins,  in 
which  they  satirised  the  vnlgarity  and  stupidity 
of  the  Megarianis  laying  the  scene  at  Uegara 
just  as  the  Ramans  did  that  of  the  Atellanae 
at  Alella.  He  orges  that  the  fragments  we 
have  purporting  to  be  those  of  the  ancient 
Attic  comedians  np  to  Cratinui  (>.e.  Chionides, 
Magoes,  &c.)  are  not  gennine,  as  may  be  per- 
ceived both  from  the  style,  which  is  mora  that 
of  the  age  of  Eupolis  than  that  even  of  Cratinna, 
and  alao  from  the  fact  that  Atistfitle  knew 
merely  the  names  of  these  authors,  bat  not 
their  plays.  Be  thai,  however,  as  it  may,  there 
can  be  but  little  question  that  what  are  called 
Sasarion's  pieces  were  merely  intended  for  the 

to  writing:  a  laugh  was  the  sole  object  aoogbt. 
(Bentley,  t,  c.  p.  250,  Ac. ;  Anonym,  de  Com. 
ap.  Ueineke,  I.e.  p.  540;  Bode,  I.e.)  They 
doubtless  partook  of  that  petulant,  coarse,  and 
unrestrained  personality  for  which  the  Megarian 
comedy  was  noted.  But  for  entertainments  of 
such  a  character  the  Atheniaos  were  not  yet 
prepared.  They  required  the  tVeedom  of  a 
democracy.  Accordingly,  comedy  waa  discou- 
raged, and  for  eightv  years  after  the  time  of 
Suaarion  we  hear  nothing  of  it  in  Attica. 

It  was,  however,  in  Sicily  that  comedy  was 
earliest  brought  to  something  like  perfection. 
The  Greeks  in  the  SicilUn  colonies  alwaya  ex- 
hibited a  lively  temperament,  and  tte  gift  of 
working  up  any  occurrence  into  a  spirited, 
fluent  dialogue.  (Cic.  Vtrr.  iv.  43,  95 ;  QnintiL 
2  l2 
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iproTCTxiiDt  upon  tho>«  of  Crattl,  a* 
d  with  tb«  onirenalitj  of  th«  IiiCter 
it  penoosl  utire  uid  samett  poHtinl 
hich   chmcterised  the  Old   Comedy. 

bii  imitator  Pberwratsi  uem  in  thii 
if  their  pieces  to  hnve  had  more  aSinitj 
liddle  than  vith  the  Old  Comedy.  The 
been  deijcrili«d  u  the  comedy  of  cari- 
1  inch  indeed  it  wu,  bnt  it  was  alao  a 
more.  Ai  it  appeared  in  the  biode  of 
uuten  Cratinui,  Herinippui,  Eopolii, 
>Jly  ATidophanei,  its  main  rharac- 
u  that  it  was  throughont  political. 
I  that  bore  upon  the  political  or  lucial 
if  the  Alheniani  furnished   maUrials 

assailed  ererytbing  that  threatened 
ligion,  and  the  old  established  prin- 
HR'ial  morality  and  taste,  or  tended 
from  the  true  nobleness  of  the  Oreelc 
It  ]ierformi-d  the  functions  of  a 
liorship,  and  the  utmost  I'reedon) 
cd  the  comic  poets.  (Isocr.  dc  race, 
•.  de  Rtp.  It.  8 ;  Uor.  Sat.  i.  4,  1 ; 
ya.  ii.  4,  Reiske.)  But  it  mutt  be 
il  that  they  attaeited  as  pnrty-men, 
'ectly  disintereated  toTers  of  what  was 
t  like  the  attacks  of  partr  nenspnpen 
ent  day.  (Uahafly,  p.  436.)  Though 
lonal  satire,  baring  no  higher  object 
port  of  the  moment,  n-aa  by  no  means 
yet  commonly  it  is  on  political  or 
ronnds  that  indiridnals  are  brought 
id  satirised.  A  gronndvotk  of  reality 
r  at  the  base  of  the  matt  inugiaatifa 
:h  lUwild  licence  adopted.  Ml  kindi 
Ic  ImpersanBtions  and  mythological 
re  miied  up  with  those  of  real  life. 

nubouaded  store)  of  materials  for  the 
1  form  of  comedies,  complicated  plots 
Lrse  unnecessary,  and  were  not  adopted, 
e  Old  Comedy  could  ODly  subaist  under 
cy,  it  deserrea  to  be  remarked  that 
'ere  usnally  opposed  to  that  democracy 
ders.  Soma  of  the  bitUreit  aaiailaats 
srictes  were  to  be  found  among  the 
a,  tj}.  Telecl  ides  and  Hermippns. 
tis  generally  known  ns  the  Old  Comedy 
—that  is,  the  pniitiBal  Old  Comedy— 
lity  only  one  of  the  forms  of  comedy, 
s  been  brought  into  eicesaivB  pro- 
br  us  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
>taya  of  Aristophanes  which  hare  come 
IS  have  this  political  reference.  But 
Lake  to  luppoee  that  politics  was  the 
:t  treated  of  by  Aristophanes  and  his 
aries ;  they  handled  also  the  various 
ects  of  comedy  which  we  find  In  pre- 
1  succeeding  ages.  Thus,  besides  Crates 
iCTates,  whom  we  have  seen  to  be 
irritere  of  the  New  Comedy,  the  latter 

innovations  in  mn^c  in  the  Cln'ron, 
he  delights  of  the  golden  age  in  the 
id  censuring  the  eitraragaacea  of  the 
ses  1 0  the 'AlvAol  Ij  ipyiimi  iparuriiit, 
fthical  subjects  treated  of  by  Cratinus 
metis  (t.g.  the  birth  of  Helen)  and 
id  literary  criUdsm  in  the  Sen'phii  nnJ 
,  in  the  latter  of  which  Homer  and 
I  iotrodnced.  Literatnre  is  also  treated 
Ifiisiu  and  TVagoedi  of  Phrynichus,  and 
vgt  and  Amptiaratu  of  Aristophanes, 
log  of  riddles  iffSfai),  a  note  of  the 
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New  Comedy,  is  found  in  the  ClOihulinae  < 
Cratinus;  Teleclidea  represents  the  golden  age  i 
the  AmpliKiyariet,  as  did  Eupolis  in  the  Xpirn 
71K11;  Hermippus  wrote  the  £ii-t/i  of  Athen 
(and  we  know  yaral  were  a  favourite  Bubject  i 
the  so-called  Middle  Comedy).  Even  in  th 
Ptulia  of  Aristophanes  it  is  no  longer  on 
[lolitical  or  literary  subject,  but  on  the  uneven 
ness  and  unjust  division  of  wealth ;  it  has  a! 
its  characters  general  ones;  and  the  slave,  as  i 
the  later  comedy,  plays  a  principal  parL  Doi 
above  all,  we  actually  hear  of  a  play  of  Ailstt 
phanes,  the  Coco/ui,  which  in  Its  love-intrigu 
and  recognition  presents  two  of  the  most  prom' 
nent  features  of  the  New  Comedy  plots. 
MabaBy  (<ip.cii.  i.  p.  435)  notices  that  the  ol 

tragedians,  because  they  had  to  invent  the! 
plots ;  bnt,  as  depending  on  the  passing  event 
of  the  day,  were  com pe fled  to  fiister  writing  tha 
the  tragedians.  Id  many  points  he  ootia 
anslogies  between  Ihedayiof  the  Old  Comedy  an 
the  Shakesperean  era,  such  as  that  the  anthoi 
often  began  as  actora  (Aristoph.  Eq.  541)— thi 
Crates  and  Pherecrates,  we  are  told,  were  actoi 
(Anonym,  de  Com.  ap,  Ueineke,  i.  536) ;  the 
had  to  work  very  fast,  aaJ  brought  out  alter* 
editions  of  their  own  plays  to  supply  the  plat 
of  new  ones  —thus  we  hear  of  two  editions  of  til 
Niiitt  (Arg.  V.  to  Xub.) ;  tbejr  often  collaborate! 
e-H.  Eupolis  is  said  lo  have  helped  Ariitophaw 
In  the  Eiputa  (Schol.  ad  Eq.  1291);  and  the 
brought  out  plays  under  other  [jeople's  name 
e.g.  Aristophanes  brought  ont  the  jMes  andc 
the  names  of  Philonides  nnd  Callistratus  (Scho 
on  Svb.  531).  In  the  rear  B.C.  440,  a  law  wi 
passed  Toii  iiii  tatufSt7y  (Schol.  "Arist.  Ac/tan 
67),  which  remained  in  force  for  three  year 
when  it  was  repealed.     Some  (e.g.  Clinton,  F.  I 

tion  of  comedy  altogether  ;  others  (Meineke,  I,  . 
p.  40 ;  Bemhardy,  p.  943)  a  prohibition  againi 
bringing  forwani  indiviiusls  in  Iheir  propt 
historical  peTsonality  and  under  theirown  aain< 
in  order  to  ridicule  them  (fi^jdi^IiTvJivfUHrTf 
To  the  same  period  probably  belongs  the  lai 
that  DO  Areopaglte  shun  Id  write  comediei 
(Pint,  de  Glor.  At/i.  p.  348  c.)  About  B.C.  411 
ap)urently  at  the  inatlgation  of  Alcibiadea,  th 
law  of  440,  or  at  all  erenta  a  law  ;ij|  m/ivCti 
AvD^catfTl,  was  again  passed  on  the  motion  ofoh 
Syracosiui  (Schol.  Arist.  Arei,  1297).  But  tb 
law  only  remained  in  force  for  a  short  tim 
(Meineke,  p.  41).  The  nature  of  the  politici 
events  in  the  ensuing  period  would  of  itself  ai 
as  a  check  upon  the  licence  of  the  comic  poet 
A  man  namnl  Antimacbaa  got  a  law  like  that  ( 
Syracqsins  passed,  but  the  date  of  it  is  not  know 
(Schol.  Arist.  Acham.  1149).  With  the  ovei 
throw  of  the  democracy  iu  411,  comedy  would' 

democracy,  comedy  again  revived.  It  wts  dotlbl 
less  again  restriJned  by  the  Thirty  Tyrant 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  Felaponnesisn  wi 
also  it  became  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  gi 
choregi;  and  hindrances  were  sometimes  throw 
in  the  way  of  the  comic  poets  by  those  who  ha 
been  attacked  by  them :  e.g.  the  ditbyrambic  poi 
Cinesias,  who  had  been  attacked  by  the  comi 
poets,  introduced  a  law  whereby  the  publ 
eipenditure  on  the  comic  drama  was  so  mut 
curtailed,  that  it  had  to  renounce  the  chori 
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or  chincteT.  The  anbfecta  ««re 
neat,  driok,  and  love — bat  in  moderti- 
e  the  detailed  iccoUDU  nf  cookerj  lud 
nd  the  promjoeiice  of  cooki,  pansitea, 
ama.  Bat  ire  «l>a  fiad  mythological 
the  Mew  Comedy,  eapecially  by  DLphi- 
le  or  the  poeti,  aye,  and  even  vigoroas 
^tocki  (cf.  Heiaeke,  Tol.  i.  pp.  436- 
Droppiag  for  the  moat  part  penonal 
caricature,  ridicule,  and  parody,  which 
geaera]  rnmi  than  in  the  Old  Comedy 
tained  their  groond  in  the  Uiddle 
:he  poeti  of  the  NewComedr  made  it 
leu  to  reproduce  in  a  genaialiaed  form 
jfthe  every-day  life  of  thou  by  whom 
■nrroanded.  Hence  the  giammarian 
IS  aakcd:  i  M4rartpt  ml  $!*, 
■'  ifiMt  ■wir^por  in/u^^trara  (Meineke, 
1,  p.  33).  The  New  Comedy  might  be 
n  the  worda  of  Qcero  (dg  iCep.  It,  1 1), 
Jonem  Titae,  anecntaro  consnetudinia, 

veritatis."  The  freqaent  introdao- 
tentioua  maiinu  wot  a  point  of  reiem- 
h  the  later  tragic  poeto.  There  wai 
:  in  the  writara  of  the  New  Comedy; 
d  at  Baying  trerytbiog  plainly  and 
faeie  were  Tarious  standing  charactera 
id  a  place  in  moat  play*,  sach  as  we 

playa  of  Plantua  and  Tarence,  the  /mo 
maior  fervidaa,  Krrolua  oallidvM,  arnica 
dalia  opitniator,  miUi  proeliator,  para- 

pareatei  lenacea,  mereirixi  procacci 
T.  16 ;  Orid,  Amor.  i.  15,  17).  In 
^iniedy  there  wai  no  choroa,  and  the 
re  commonly  introduced  by  prologuea, 
r     allegorical     penoQUgei,     inch     ai 

*6Bot,    'AAf>-      The    Kew    Comedy 

from  about  B.  C.  340  to  B.  C.  260. 


.  c.  p.  435,  be.) 

riiion    into    Old,    Middle,    and    Nov 

I    the   traditional   one,  and    on    that 

ha<  been  retained  here.  Dat  the 
opinion  now  held  on  the  point  is  that 
in  ia  btilty  in  making  the  lliddle 
■pecial  class.  Kock,  in  his  edition  of 
enta  of  the  Attic  Comediana,  dividea 
:  into  the  Old  and  the  New  Comedy, 
I  (vol.  ii.  p.  U)  the  following  reasons 
ig  the  Middle.  (1}  The  latter  ia  not 
till  the  age  ol  Hadrian :  for  .^riatotle 
r,  9,  6),  the  Aleiaodriae  critict,  Quin- 
,  65-72),  Velleiua  (i.  16,  3),  Plutarch 
.  712  a),  eren  the  anAnymona  writer 
Ua  ap.  Ueineke,  i.  539,  only  recog- 
}ld  and  the  New  Comedy.  (In  the 
i  nimr  ia  an  obTioos  insertion,  aa  the 
nee  ahowe  ;  cf.  Fielitz,  de  Atticoram 
paHita,  1866.)  (2)  The  Old  Comedy 
jriginally  divided  («.j.  by  Diomedes, 
.1 ;  and  Tietiea,  dediwrs.  Fort.  81,  29) 
claases,  that   before   and    that   after 

But  the  grammarians  of  Hadrian's 
ht,  as  the  New  Comedy  was  so  vastly 
■■ire  both  in  time  and  writings  than 
at  it  wai  the  New  Comedy  which  should 
.  (3)  And  again,  there  a  do  really 
itinctioa  between  the  MKcallsd  Uiddle 
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and  New  Comedy  an  then  ia  between  the  Old  and 
the  later  comedy,  in  the  fact  Ihat  the  parabasia 
and  the  choral  odes  are  wanting  in  the  latter. 
(4)  It  can  be  shown  that  in  point  of  aubjecti 
the  line  cannot  be  drawn  :  all  subjects  which 
are  considered  nates  of  the  Middle  and  New 
Comedy  an  eihlbited  in  writings  of  the  Old, 
and  what  ia  considered  as  belonging  peculiarly 
to  the  Old  (riz.  political  attack)  la  found  occa- 
sionally in  the  New. 

As  to  the  ocQuionaon  •ehkh  comedies  tcenpro- 
duced:  (t)  the  original  festival  at  which  dnunai 
were  eihibited  was  the  Lecaer  Jiiongiia,  or  the 
Aiovfmn  ri  kctt'  iypoet,  held  from  the  8th  to 
12th  of  Pouideon  (Nov.-Dec.).  This  was  held 
principally  in  the  Piraeus,  but  also  in  the 
country  parts  of  Attica,  e.g.  Collytua  (Aeschin. 
71m.  §  157),  Aiione,  Elensis,  Thoricus  (Schu- 
mann, Gr.  Alt.  ii.*  492).  Alter  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Lenaea  and  the  Greater  Dionysia,  the 
ptaya  produced  at  the  Lesser  Dionysia  wen  in  all 
likelihood  ones  wliich  had  been  previonaly  per- 
formed. They  were  prodaced  withont  a  ehoroj. 
(3)  At  the  letiaea  (8-12  GnmelioQ  =  Dec.-Jan.), 
which  was  probably  established  by  Pisistratus, 
tragedies  were  originally  acted,  but  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Greater  Dionysia  it  became 
the  festiial  at  which  comedies  especially  were 
performed.  The  AcliarTientei,  Eqailei,  Vetpae, 
and  Somie  were  all  produced  at  it,  and  comedies 
coatiuned  to  be  acted  at  the  Lenaea  down  to  the 
second  century  (C.  I.  A.  ii.  977,  fr.  i.  m-«). 
Tragedies  began  to  be  acted  again  at  this  festival 
in  464  D.C.  (Dergk,  Shein.  ifiu.  Jiiiv.  302). 
It  is  not  known  for  how  many  days  the  contest 
at  the  I.ennea  lasted  —  in  the  third  century 
probably  two  days,  as  that  would  laSice  for  two 
tragic  trilogies  (cf.  C.  I.  A.  ii.  972)  and  the 
preceding  comic  agon  (A.  WBUer,  op.  dt.  327). 
Only  new  pieces  were  prodaced  in  early  times. 
Straugera  were  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  the 
dramatic  performances  of  the  Lenaea  (Ar.  Ach. 
504).  The  administration  was  in  the  bands  of 
the  Archon  Bosileos  (Poll.  viii.  90).  (3)  At  the 
Greater  Dionysia  or  ^loviaia  t4  ir  &<rm 
{8-!4Elaphebolion=Feb.-MaT.^eaUblished  after 
the  Persian  Ware,  both  comedies  and  tragedies 
were  acted,  but  the  latter  were  certainly  the 
principal  feature  (Law  of  Evagoras  in  Deui. 
J/i({.  517,  §  10;  Schol..on£an.406).  It  is  dis- 
puted whether  dramatic  performances  were  held 
on  three  of  the  days,  vii.  II,  12, 13,  as  Sauppe, 
A.  Mommsen,  and  A.  Miiller  hold;  on  two 
(Schneider);  or  on  six  (Geppert).  See  A.  Miiller, 
op.  ct't.  320,  note  2.  That  comedies  were  acted 
is  quite  certain,  as  may  be  proved  from  the 
famous  inscription,  C.  /.  A.  ii.  S7 1,  frag,  a :  'S.tro- 
kKtilyjt  ixopirt"  Hiyyrit  iSlSoimn'  Tpity^ir 
IltjiwAflt  X.oXapyttis  ixoffrr"  Afirx"*"*  ^"" 
Baij-K»r{467  B.C.),  where  the  mention  of  tragedie* 
points  to  the  Greater  INonysia  :  cf  also  Arg.  t. 
to  Nvbes  (424  B.C.),  Arg.  i.  to  Pax  (423),  Arg. 
i.  to  Avta  (415  n.c.),  Schoi.  to  San.  404,  C.  /.  A. 
ii.  977,  frag.  d-h.  which  eilend  over  the  whole 
of  the  Old  and  New  Comedy.  For  Roman  times 
see  Lucian,  Fixat.  14.  In  the  comic  agon  then 
were  mostly  three  competitors  (Arg.  v.  JTuies; 
Arg.  i.  Fax;  Arg.  i.  Atei).  In  the  fourth 
century  and  afterwards  the  number  was  in- 
creased to  j(m  (Arg.  iv.  toPhiius  (3B9B.C.);  cf 
C.  I.  A.  ii.  972  (354  B.C.),  975  (second  centurj'), 
Tot  the  number  could  be  increased  oi  the  charua 
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r.    For   tha   Anu   »f  tbt   chonia,   KC 

liumt  vara  In  the  Ntie  Comedy  is  atill 
drcu  of  oidiniTf  life  than  that  of  the 
sdy,  bflng  much  leu  of  the  n»tnre  of 
e.  The  aiifutTwr  la  often  foond,  but 
he  HcesalTt  padding  of  the  Old  Corned j-. 


of  whicl 


collected  and  criticised  in  the  1i 


'Ith  s< 


ofal 


The  tiiiriat  w. 

the  lower  part  of  it  being  thrown  over 
dioulder.  The  x^'f^'  ™u  nam  br 
Tlaut.  Pftnt'J.  iv.  7,  40).  The  myate'- 
'i)i0V  (Snld.,  Hesych.  i.  e.)  Rppeara  to 
1  a  aort  of  ihnnrl  wound  round  the  bwly 
1  oTer  the  shouldera ;  and  the  jyaiffi- 
)U.  IT.  119}  or  inipfntui  a  white  |ial- 
□  by  alares,  ao  fiutened  that  it  no 
ft  both  haudd   free.      The  lep  were 

corered  with  tighti,  aeldom  loos* 
The  SoA^  of  cooka  (Pol!.  \v.  119) 
ipron.  A  covering  fcT  the  bead  ia 
Bad  In  repreicntationa.  The  aoldier 
md  Sat  hat  (Baameliter,  Denttadltr, 

Am  covering  for  the  feet  the  actOTB 
CkbaB,  or  elae  shoe*  which  left  the  toea 
cklDftt  alia  are  Eometimea  found  (A. 
p.  at.  264,  note  2;   of.  Becker-Gol!, 

lii.  284).  Women  wore  the  X'Ti" 
to  the  feel,  which  waa  often  called 
1  (Toll.  tU.  54),  and  ai  nn  over-corer- 

lli&Tior,  Heireuea  uied  to  wear 
ith  fringe*  (Poll.  It.  120).  On  their 
en  wore  either  aocd  or  aindals  with 
U  to  the  additional  acceiiorles  of  certain 
i,  we  are  told  that  old  men  carried  a 
alklag  atick  (nofiirtlAi),  Poll.  it.  119); 
l)  a  itralght  tUB  (XaytifidHiiv),  wallet 
id  leathern  tunic  (Ji^Stpa)  ;  procnrera 
t  stick  called  &p*aMi  (i6.  120);  the 
a  itHgil  {n\iYyt>)  and  an  oil-pot 
ib.  i  cf.  Plant.  SticA.  i.  3,  75) ;  and  the 
ivonl  (Plant.  MH.  i.  1,  5). 
erent  caloun  ofthe  dreasof  the  different 
racten  are  much  iniiated  on  both  by 
id  Donatua  (dt  Comofdia  «t  Tragoedia). 
I  men  wors  white,  younger  men 
I  red  or  dark  pnrple  (^oiFutlf  f  >iiAa^- 

il^tor,  Poll.  iv.  119),  joulhi  (««. 
nrple  (*.),  though  Donatua  (U.  21) 
u  party-coloured  (_diKolor).    Paraaitea 

or  grey  (^aiJi)  doaki  (cf.  el  /iiXdni 
ii.  Ti.  p.  237  b ;  Cio.  Caac.  10,  27).  The 
laa  cMmiyjpurpHriaa  (Donatua,  11,24), 
1  aitiaaui  white  IfiaTU((Arteinid.  Oneir. 
lid  women  wore  apple-green  QuiXlrn') 
Ine  (Atpln))  dreasei,  except  prieitewea, 
■e  white.  Toung  women  had  white 
Procureaaea  had  a  purple  band  round 
la  (Poll.  iv.  119).  Then  waa  a  law  at 
that  betaerae  ahonld  wear  bright- 
CMtume  {ii^ira  ^tptir,  Suidaa,  i.  v.), 
ires  ihow  them  with  red  and  yellow 
ind  white  and  yellow  himatia.      The 

(£3pa  rtpinmpQs)  wore  a  white  chiton, 
letaera'a  aervant  (rapiifrriirriiv  ttpawcu- 
•aftonnioloured  chiton  (Poll.  iv.  154). 
maaka  of  comedy,  fee  Peb«OKA.  The 
portant  work  on  the  coatnme  of  the 

Wieaeler,  naittrgehBwU  und  Dmh- 
BUuimtcnau  (1851X  the  main  reanlla 


,   by 


.  Hiiller 


griechiKkta  BWaunaUerthimer  (1886),  whi 
chiefly  followed  in  the  above  sketch. 

Besides  the  worka  cited  in  the  text,  the  rea 
is  referred  to  the  article  Luilipitl  in  Baun 
ster'a  I>enki.Sier  det  klattiKhen  AlterUum,  i 
that  on  Comotdia  in  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  L 
des  Antiquity.  [C.  P.  M.]    [L  C.  I 

B.  Huuair.— The  account  which  is  gi 
by  Livy  (vii.  2)  of  the  introduction  of  com. 
■    "  ■      ■      the  following   effect.      In 


n  the  I 


D  of  a 


"  I 


the  anger  of  the  deitiea,  acenic  entertninme 
were  introduced  from  Etruria,  where  it  wo 
aeem  they  were  a  familiar  amuaemeut.  Tosi 
playeri  (ludiona),who  were  fetched  from  Etmi 
eihiblted  a  aort  of  pantominiic  dance  to 
music  of  a  flute,  without  any  aong  accompany 
their  dance,  and  without  regular  dramatic  g 
ticatation.  The  amuiement  becnme  popular,  i 
wai  Imitated  by  the  young  Romamt,  who  i 
proved  upon  the  original  entertainment 
uniting  with  it  eitemporaneous  matual  raille 
composed  in  a  rude  irregular  measure — a  apei 
of  diversion  which  had  been  long  known  am< 
the  Romana  at  their  agrarian  festivals  under  i 
n.nme  of  FeKennlna  [Fiscenmina].  They  r«j 
lated  their  dances  ao  as  to  eipresa  the  eensc 
the  words.  This  amusement  became  popul 
and  those  who  had  an  aptitude  for  this  sort 
representation  set  themaelves  to  improve 
form,  supplanting  the  old  Fescennine  verses 
compositions  called  aatarat,  which  were  writ 
in  a  more  regular  measure  (implelaa  modis)  i 
set  to  the  mnaic  of  the  flute  (dexripto  jim 
tOndnem  cantu),  and  delivered  with  appropri 
geatnres.  Those  who  took  part  in  these  ei 
bitions  were  called  histrionea^  ister  being 
Etruscan  word  which  answered  to  the  Latin  Iv 
[HisTEio].  After  aome  years  Uvius  introdn 
dramaa  with  a  regular  plot,  in  which  he  ac 
himself.  When  acting  had  thna  developed  fi 
mere  amusement  to  a  recognised  profession, 
young  citizens,  leaving  the  representation 
playa  to  actors,  began  to  bandy  jests  thrown  i 
verse,  which  afterwards  got  the  name  of  ezoi 
and  were  introduced  into  the  Atellan  playa. 
this  account  Livy  seems  unqnestionably  n 
taken  In  describing  the  tatarae  as  due  to 
imiUtionof&lmscan  actors:  there  is  no  rea 
to  doubt  that  they  were,  as  Virgil  ^Gsorg.  il.  a 
and  Horace  {Epiit  ii.  1,  139  ff.)  represent  tbi 
connected  in  the  earliest  times  with  the  mi 
festivals  in  honour  of  the  deities  presiding  o 
agriculture.  But  under  the  influence  of 
foreign  Aiilrionet  they  doubtless  took  a  m 
formal  shape.  Kor  can  he  be  right  in  snggi 
ing  a  conneiion  between  the  Atellan  farces  i 
the  taiura  with  the  drama  thence  develop 
The  drama  aroae  from  the  combinatioD  of 
teit  of  the  latwve  with  the  music  and  danc 
of  the  hiitrimei.     (Cf.  Uommsen,  Sitl.  iii.  4 

IJrins  Andronicns,  a  natire  of  Magna  <ira» 
in  B.C.  240  introdoced  both  tragediea  i 
comedies,  which  Were  merely  adaptationa 
Greek  dramaa.  His  popularity  increiaine 
building  on  the  Aventins  hill  waa  assigned 
him  for  hia  ose,  which  served  partly  as  athea' 
partly  as  ■  residence  for  a  troop  of  players, 
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rham  Liiriiu  vrote  hii  piect*.  Liriiu,  u  »u 
ommoa  >t  that  time,  vu  himwlf  4a  actor  in 
lit  am  pie«>.  Hii  l^tin  kdkpMtioD*  of  Orwk 
ilaji,  though  thrj  had  no  choriu,  were  iottT' 
pancd  with  cmUioa,  which  were  more  lyrical 
n  their  mctriotl  form,  and  mora  impu«an«d  in 
heii  tone  than  the  ordinair  dialogue.  Id  tha 
nndott  recitatiDD  of  thetc  Liriiu  *Mmi  to  hnn 
iND  Ter;  lucccafnl,  and  wai  frtquentl;  encored, 
rh*  (x«rtioii  being  too  much  for  bis  voice,  h< 
n^odnccd  in  tbew  caiitica  the  practice  of 
Jadng  a  alare  beaiJ*  the  flute-player  to  recite 
>T  chant  tha  worda,  while  he  himielf  went 
hrough  the  appropriate  geaticulation.  Thii 
«caait  the  uioat  practice  from  that  time,  lo 
hat  in  the  caotica  tha  hiitrionea  did  nothing 
lut  geaticulita,  the  onlj  part*  where  they  oied 
iieir  voice  being  the  datriia.  For  tha  dii- 
iuction  between  the  catitiaa  and  tb*  dictriia,  tt 

Tha  fint  imitator  of  the  dramatic  worki  of 
iriua  AndroDicu  wai  Co.  NacTiu,  a  native  of 
^mpania.  Ua  compoeed  both  tragediei  and 
omeliei,  which  were  either  traiuUtioiu  or  imi- 
stion*  of  then  of  Greek  writer*,  la  comedj  hii 
nodeli  aeem  to  hare  been  the  writan  of  the  Old 
>imedy.  (^Dict.  Biogr.,  arL  ifntronu.)  The  moit 
liiUDgaiihed  laccesion  of  NuTiui  were  Pisutni 
*.,«rtPiiu(uj)andTerence(i(>.,art.  Tereatiiu}, 
rhoM  Buteriali  were  drawa  chieHy  from  Ue- 
lander,  Diphilus,  Philemoo,  and  Apallodorai. 
Tba  comedy  of  the  Romans  wii  throughout  but 
Jl  imitation  of  that  of  the  Qiaeka,  and  chieHj  of 
he  New  Comedy.  Whera  tha  charactan  were 
steiuiblj  Greek,  and  the  Kene  laid  in  Atbeni 
I  gome  other  Crock  town,  the  comediu  were 
emad  poJ/utoe.  All  the  comediei  of  Tarenca 
ad  riaotiu  iwlong  to  thii  claoi.  When  the 
tory  and  cbsractcri  were  Roman,  the  plays 
rere  called  togaiaa,  became  the  coituraa  wu  the 
oga.  These  fa'ndat  togatie  repreMDted  tha  life 
if  the  lower  clauei  in  Rome,  and  were  coarser 
s  tone  thin  the  paUiatiu.  Ooa  kind  of  thete, 
alJad  trahealae,  repreaenting  the  knighti,  waa 
f  late  iatToductioa  and  little  importance. 
Diomed,  iii.  p.  489,  K.)  Id  the  camoediai  pii- 
itttat,  the  coitume  of  the  ordinary  actora  wu  the 
ireak  palbnm.  There  wai  a  ipedea  of  bnrlev|ae 
raraety  of  tragic  inbjecti,  named  from  tbi  poet 
rbo  introduced  that  ityle  AAinlAoniai.  The 
nimea  are  lometimei  cliued  with  the  Latin 
omediea.  (Hermann,  tie /'aiu'ii  togata:  Opuic. 
"ol.  T.  p.  251,  &c)  Respecting  them,  the 
cader  ii  referred  to  the  article  Mimdh.  The 
pimea  differed  from  the  comediei  in  little  more 
ban  tbe  preduminance  of  tha  mimic  represen- 
ation  over  tho  dialogue,  which  was  only  inter- 
pened  in  varioui  parts  of  the  repreunlition. 

Latin  comediei  had  no  chorua,  any  more  than 
ha  dramas  of  tbe  New  Comedy,  of  which  they 
rare  for  tbe  most  part  imitationa.  Like  them, 
00,  the;  were  intrvdnced  by  a  prologue,  which 
nswered  soma  of  the  purpoaei  of  tha  para- 
lalia of  the  Old  Comedy,  bespeaking  the  good 
rill  of  tbe  spectators,  and  defeodiog  tbe  poet 
gainst  his  rirals  and  enemies.  It  also  com- 
lunicated  so  much  informition  ns  was  necessary 
0  understand  the  story  of  tbe  piny.  The 
irologae  was    commouly  spoken  by  one  of  the 
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of  tbe  \ 


appeal 


nthel 
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coetnme  for  the  occasion  (Pliu 
126;  Terent.  Hecyr.  proL  ii.  i; 
the  prologue  is  spoken  by  one  oi 
penonaa  (Plant.  Amph. ;  Mil.  Gk 
by  some  supernatural  or  person 
tbe  Lar  familiaris  in  tbe  Auitdai 
Arctums  in  tbe  Hudem,  Auiiliui 
taria,  Luiuria  and  Inopla  in  ti 
(Baden,  tun  detn  Prolagt  tin  £• 
Jahn's  AriAn,  i.  3,  p.  441,  &c 
corn.  Soman,  t'abuiit,  p.  69,  &c  ; 
logis  Flaulmit.)  Pliny  (H.  N. 
says  that  Serviui  Tullius  first 
Compitalia    in    honour   of  tbe    1 

hii  own  birth ;  for  be  was  aaiil 
the  son    of   a    1^    fan 


:    the  I 


:icle 


characters  introduc 

in  the  New  Comedy,  and  their  cc 

Tery  dlSarant.     Donatui   gives 

indncitur,  quod  ii  nntiquiswmna 
ratur,  adoleacentibus  diiculor  attr 
comic!  aniictu  eiiguo  conte^unt 
antiquae  gratia,  tcI  qno  eipe< 
Pantiti   cum    idtortii   palliii    ve 

pureus  diviti,  pauperi  phoeniceus 
chlamyt   porporeo,  puellne   habii 


fai'ilu.  These  were  of  very  eai 
Latins  having  been  accustomed,  [ 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  to  impro 
jesta  in  muka  which  represented  c< 
charscters.  Jt  has  bean  commool 
the  strength  of  our  Greek  authoriti 
V.  p.  356  a),  that  the  name  of  tud 

nuii  it  boa  even  been  osaerted  tl 
performed  at  Rome  in  tbe  Oican  I 
stotcmeut,  which  is  quite  increi 
-  '^  -  insider  how  nointetligi 


is  now  uaiversally  rejecli 
(Hiat.  iii.  455)  is  far  prefer! 
fsrce    with    its  tired    charai 
needed    a  permanent  s 


s  and   I 


filed  a 


the 


lined  t 
»any  e; 


need  not  attempt  to  find  onv  o 
with  the  Oscan  nation.  Nor  did 
part  ofdrainatic  literature:  the 
wrillCB,  or  at  any  rate  pot  pi 
parently  it  w»l  0 
Cicero  that  the  A 


chsracten  were 
Msccui,  and  Do 
Dial.  p.U8y  T 
very  stupid  ;  the 
glutton;  the  thii 
fourth,  ■  cunning 
who  composed  t 
were  L.  Pompoi 
(about  100-8r  ~  ■ 
the  langoagt 


C0MPBN8ATI0 

d  the  jak«a  nioitlj  olKeDS  (Tcolbl, 
§  125).  (C.  E.  Schober,  (/efter  die 
Lipt  1B25 ;  Wsjsr,  Utber  <t  AlilL, 
,  1S26 ;  UtiDk,  dt  FabuU)  Atellanit, 
.B40  ;  Uommun,  Biit. ;  BHbr,  Gexh. 
JtleratWi  Tenffel,  Bomm  LiUralurt, 
[C,  P.  M.]  [A.  S.  WO 
SNSATIO  is  defined  bj  ModutiDui 
2,  1)  KB  "debiti  at  cnditi  iaUr  » 
l:  "  it  correapondi  to  the  EoglUh  Mt- 
□terclum.  The  full  upplication  of  Ihii 
ru  only  of  slow  developmenl  ia  ftomui 
iu  ujt  (it.  64)  that  baakeri  in  raing 
irs  were  compelled  to  m^e  allowsDce 
■hey  tbemielvei  owed  the  latter,  and 
r  ution  odIj  for  the  baUDce  (PUatm, 
5,  b6  ;  Capliv.  i.  2,  89),  and  thit  tha 
boiKTMm  tmpieret  (BosoftCM  Euptos) 
rued  bj  the  ume  rule  (dedudin).  In 
:  ju((ii!K]  (sneh  u  the  utiona  on  moit 
the  judge  woi  bound,  B*  acting  under 
luion  ex  fide  bona,  to  take  aecouDt  of 
iung  ex  eadem  coiuii,  from  the  nme 
1  (Qoiiu,  ir.  61) ;  and  though  Jua- 
s  (Jnrt.  ir.  B,  30)   th.t  set-off  wa« 

ID  fonniil  contract  and  Tnutuuni)  till  a 
r  M.  Anrelius,  aod  then  only  on  the 
of  the  defendant's  getting  an  exmptio 
Id  in  the  formula,  it  would  wem  that 

lecial  TaToar  (Dig.  16,  2,  4  and  5),  and 
cmperor'i  enactment  only  made  the 
general  mte.  Appareotl^i  too,  from 
onward,  cleimi  aiiiing  ex  dapari  oaiaa 
et  off  in  action!  of  either  kind  by  the 
at   of  the  uune  excfptio  doii.      Thia 

between  compenaatio  effected  o^cia 
t  that  resnltii^  from  the  use  of  the 
oli,  aeema   to  hire   luted  on   in  the 

procedure  which  supeneded  that  of 
la  about  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  of 
atii  Juatinian  aboliihed  it  (Cod.  4,  31, 
1  1).  Id  his  time,  set-off  of  any  kind, 
irising  ex  tadem  or  ex  dispart  caiua, 
idranced  with  effect  at  any  itage  of 
Dp  ta  Judgment,  though  it  iinncertsin 
ij  the  enactment  hut  referred  to,  he 
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Rhein.  Unt.  i.  S5T ;  Brinz,  Die  Lehrt  eon  der 
Compentatim,  1849 ;  Deruburg,  Die  Crmptti- 
tation,  1868  J    Sarigny,  Suriem,  t.  p.  467  f?.) 

[J.  a  M.i 

COMPEBENDINA'TIO.  [Jodei.] 
C0MPE3  (ir^lq),  a  fetter  or  shackle  for  the 
ankles.  These  were  sometimes  so  conrtrnoted 
ai  to  dapriye  the  prisoner  nlmoat  or  entirely  of 
the  power  of  walking  (Aesch.  I'nm.  6),  the 
ahacliles  being  attached  by  means  of  a  chain  to 
a  wall  or  post,  or  joined  together  by  a  small 
plate  of  metal.  A  variety  in  more  common  nu 
left  the  fettered  peraon  free  to  work,  but  im- 
peded  hia  flight,  aa  ia  aeen  in  the  following  illua- 
trationa,  the  first  of  a  Cupid  from  a  gem,  the 


n  Real 
iai,  howerer,  that  the  ( 
another  ahould  relate  tt 
'  reluti  pecnnii 


aet  off 


tritico,  vinum  cum 
lus,  IT.  66 ;  of.  Cod.  4,  31,  4).  But  It 
certain  how  far  it  was  required  that 
"  ihoold  be  clearly  proved  or  proT- 
lapa  from  Cod.  4,  31,  14,  1,  we  should 
.  the  proof  and  aaaeatment  of  the 
im  must  Dot  be  ao  intricate  aa 
'  to  rcTene  the  rolei  o{  the  parties, 
were,  to  turn  the  defendant  into  a. 

person  appeared  aa  plaintiff  on  beh.ilf 

Id  not  advance  ia  compcasBtio  a  debt 

ea  when  called  upon  to  discharge  an 
in  iiea  of  the  principal  debtor,  might 
iti  due  from  the  plaintiff,  either  to 
or  to  themaelvea.  (Cf  Dig.  16,  2 ; 
;  Paul  Sent.  no.  ii.  5,  3  -,  Bethmann- 
Z>ir   X,ehr«   eon   der   CuntpentaiioB, 


second  from  a  statue  in  the  Villa  Borgheio 
(Claud.  Eulrop.  ii.  prol.  3).  Such  fetters,  the 
effect  of  which  waa  aimply  to  interfere  with  the 
free  action  of  the  lega,  were  eapeciuUy  worn  by 
the  alaves  who  cultivated  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  soil  of  ItalT  (Cato,  H.  S.  57 ;  Colum.  i.  6 ; 
Plin.  B.  N.  iviif.  §  21 1  Or.  «  Font.  i.  6,  31 ; 
Jut.  Ii.  80  ;  cf.  Athen.  p.  ST2  e),  aa  well  as  those 
to  whom  heavier  taaks,  aucb  as  quarrying,  were 
auigued  by  way  of  pnoishment  (Plant.  Cafit.  iij. 
5,76;  T.  1,  24).  Sometimes  the  fetteri  were 
worn  lound  the  calf  (Plant.  Pumd.  iv.  7,  80). 
Statue*  of  Salnrn  were  fitted  with  compedes, 
which  were  taken  off  ia  the  month  of  December 
(Stat.  SOe.  i.  6,  4).  TiiSiu  were  also  need  for 
hobbling  horaes  (Hom.  II.  liii.  36). 

Compes  sometimes  denotes  the  ornamental 
anklet  worn  by  women  (Plin.  B.  S.  iiiiii.  §  162 ; 
Petron.  Sai.  67).     [Pebisoelis.]        [J.  H.  F.] 

COMPETnOB.    [Ambitus.] 

COM'PITA.     [CoMPiiAt.ii.] 

COMPITAXIA,  also  called  LUDI COMPI- 
TALrCn,  a  festival  celebrated  once  a  year  in 
honour  of  the  two  Larea  compitales,  to  whom 
sacrificee  were  offered  at  the  places  where  two 
or  more  waya  met  (imnpita,  Varro,  da  Ding.  Lot. 
vi.  25,  ed.  Miiller;  Featus,  i.  v.).  Dionysius  (ir, 
14)  similarly  ascribes  its  origin  to  Seirius  Tol- 
liua,  and  deacribes  the  featival  as  it  wa*  cele- 
hmted  in  hb  time.  Ue  relatea  that  the  saorificea 
consisted  of  honey-cakea  {vi^janu),  which  were 
presented  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  house,  and 
that  the  persons  w4io  assisted  as  miuiatering 
servants  at  the  festival  were  not  freemen,  bat 
slaves,  because  the  Lsrei  took  pleasure  in  the 
service  of  alares :  he  further  adds  that  the 
Ckimpitalia  were  celebrated  a  few  days  after  the 
Satumalii  with  great  aplendonr,  and  that  the 
slaves  on  this  occasion  had  fnll  liberty  given 
them  to  do  what  they  pleased.  Wa  are  told  by 
Macrobiua  {Saturn,  i.  7,  34)  that  the  celebration 
of  the  Compitalia  waa  leatored  by  Tarquinina 
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iupcrbui,  wbo  ncriliced  twyi  to  Uonia,  th« 
Dother  of  tlu  haa ;  bat  thi*  pnctic*  wu 
buEKl  after  tht  (ipnbion  of  the  Tarqaiu,  KDd 
h(  hudi  of  garlic  and  poppis  oScnd  initead  of 
luman  hewli. 

The  peraooi  vbo  prerided  orer  tht  f«atiral 
rem  the  tfagitlri  viaonun  (Lir.  mil.  T,  2 ; 
MaJrig,  fm.  Liv.  p.  497),  who  were  on  that 
■ocAiioD  allowed  to  wfar  the  praeteita  (Aacan. 
id  Cic  ut  P«.  p.  7,  ed.  Orelli).  Thtj  were  aided 
)j  coUe/ia  rx  terciliorwn  fatct  cofatitvia  (A>- 
miiiu,  I.e.).  Public  gama  were  added  it  taine 
rime  daring  the  repabUcaa  period  to  thti 
'eitjFal,  but  thpy  were  loppresaed  hj  commaod 
if  the  Moate  in  B.C.  64 ;  utd  it  wu  one  of  the 
Jivgei  brought  forward  by  Cicero  againit  L 
l>ifo  that  he  allowed  them  to  be  celebrated  b)- 
::iodiluiD  hi)  conaolahip,  B.C.  58  (Cic.  n  Pit.  4, 8 ; 
UcoD.  tc).  But  that  the  futir.il  itae If  still 
watinoed  to  lieobwrred,  though  the  gameiwere 
iboiiihed,  it  ecident  from  Cicero  {ad  Ail.  iii.  3). 
When  JuliDiCaeaar  diuolred  tnott  of  the  oAlt^k^ 
Mommien,  Biit.  it.  503),  the  Compitalia  necea- 
Ir.Hjr  fell  into  dianae.  Angnitui  reitured  the 
eatiral  dd  an  entirely  new  haiit,  not  reTiving 
he  ifAlegio,  but  aMigning  the  charge  of  it  to  a 
lewly  conititated  let  of  nutgiMri  riconiin.  Theie 
vere  fonr  in  unmber,  for  ench  nf  the  265  eKi 
Deluded  in  hii  new  diriiion  of  the  citj.  The 
irtt  Mt  enteieit  npon  office  on  Aug.  1,  B.C.  T. 
To  the  two  Lares compitclea  hu  now  added  the 
reiMU  Aujiati  (Orid,  Fail.  t.  143 ;   Hor.  Carm. 


«),  . 


i  the 


eitiVB]  wu  obaerred  twice  ia  the  year,  OD  Hay 
I  and  Aug.  1.  At  an  earlier  Ume  the  Compi- 
alia  belonged  to  the /erw  concTptioiu;  that  ia, 
eatiralB  which  were  celebrated  on  dap  appointed 
umnally  by  the  maglltratel  or  prieita.  The  day 
ID  which  thia  featival  waa  celebrated  appean  to 
lare  been  alwaya  in  the  winter.  Ilionyaina 
■elatea  (iv.  14),  m  we  haee  already  uid,  that  it 
vu  celebrated  a  few  daji  after  the  Satnmalia, 
lod  Cicero  (in  Piton.  iv.)  that  it  fell  od  the 
Ikalends  of  January  ;  bat  in  Due  of  hit  letlen  to 
Mticui  (vii.  7)  he  ipeaki  of  it  aa  falling  on  the 
■oortb  before  the  nonea  of  January.  The 
iiact  word)  with  which  the  fettivBl  wu  an- 
iDouced  are  preaerred  by  Macrobini  iSaium,  i. 
I,  27)  and  Aului  Oelliui  (i.  24).        [A.  S.  W.] 

COMPLU'VIUM.    [Donra.] 

COMPBOHISSUH.     [Judex  ;     Regepta 

COHUS  (iraifuf).  [CBOBm;  CoMORDiA.] 
CONCHA  iKiyxn,  «*««).  «  mo-el-  or 
»Kkle4hell,  waa  the  name  of  a  Teuel  made  in 
ihe  form  of  inch  a  ahell.  These  vcskIs  were 
mad  for  Tawous  purposea,  and  were  of  diSereut 
■iiei.  Thut  they  were  used  as  aalt-cellnrs 
[oonc/ta  talis  pitri,  Hor.  Sal.  I.  3,  14),  for  hold- 
ing perfumei  aod  ungnenta  (Hor.  Girm.  ii.  T, 
13  ;  Jar.  ri.  304,  419,  with  Schol.  ad  419),  oil 
'Cat.  S.  S.13,3;  Colum.  xii.  53,  f  8),  colours 
Tor  painters  (Dig.  33,  tit.  Tj  $  17),  &c  TesMils 
if  a  similar  shape,  bnt  of  a  larger  liie,  were 
need  for  waehing,  and  for  other  purpoiee  (Paul. 
Sent.  iii.  e,  56  and  83 ;  conc'iai,  in  quibia  pedti 
tavmt,  Schol.  ad  Jut.  iii.  277,  i.  64).  We  linil 
reaaeli  in  the  shape  of  sbelU  depicted  in  works 
if  art.  Two  eiampiea  are  givea  by  Daremberg 
iDd  SagliD  (s.  T.  CimiJia).  Concha  or  concAuJii 
[concuJa)  was  also  the  name  of  a  liquid  measure, 
if  which  there  were  two  sties.     The  smaller 
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was  half  the  csalhtu  (s-0412  of 
lish) ;  the  larger,  which  was  the 
oxybaphwn,  was  three  times  the  fo 
ofapini).  (Kouey,  pp.  e07,2O9;\ 
Hultsch,  ifrtro/.  p.  91.) 
CONCrLIA'BULVM.  [Colo; 
CONCILWRH.  [AssEsaOH.] 
CONCIL'IUM,  an  assembly  in  , 
time*  uxed  in  a  loose  way  to  < 
comitia  of  the  ceoturin  (Lir.  ii 
contio(LiT.  ii.  7,  28,T.43;  Gell.l 
Becker,  Mandb.  der  BOm.  AtUHh. 
p.  369,  note  693).  For  the  co 
see  Comitia,  p.  510.  The  word  al 
aaiemblies  or  meelinga  of  confede 
nations,  at  which  either  their  depi 
any  of  the  citizens  who  had  tim 
tion,  met,  and  thus  fonned  a  repi 
sembly.  (Lir.  i.  50.)  We  find  f: 
of  this,  not  only  among  the  It 
t.fj.  the  Aequi  (Lir.  iii.  2\  Samnit 
12),  Etmscuis(ir.  S3.  25,  61; 
Memicans  (ii.  42),  and  Latin*  (v 
TiiL3);  but  also  in  the  GreekaUt 
e.g.  the  Achaeani  (Lit.  iiitL  ; 
(mi.  29,  iiiTiii.  34),  Boeotia 
Macedonians  (ilr,  IS ;  cp.  Gell.  1 
Romans  conquered  the  neighbou: 
Italy,  it  was  a  regular  pnrt  of  t 
break  up  the  union  of  the  TBuqui; 
forbidding  the  eiistence  of  such 
Tiii.  14,  10,  "ceteris  Latinis  po|i 
commercia  que  et  concilia  inter  ac 
cf.  ii.  43,  24).  After  the  defea 
four  ctmcUia  were  eilabliibed  i 
(IJT.  ilv.  29).  But  Augustus 
allowed  the  oonei'Iiii  to  continue  w 
previously  been  held,  but  iustitu 
in  other  provlncei,  snd  thia  repn 
meter  waa  recogniaed.  In  theo: 
aasocialions  formed  for  the  woral 
pei'ial  house.  The  president  was 
or  anoenfat  provitiaae,  an  official  el 
by  the  depntlei({«^ti)frani  the  n 
towns.  This  dignitary  waa  usukl 
most  eminent  and  wealthy  of  tl 
and  had  the  immediate  direction  c 
of  the  temple  and  its  festirali;  a 
he  had  a  certain  power  of  con 
the  prints  of  the  prorince.  A 
cilium  had  taken  part  in  the 
tiial,  it  met  again  lor  the  condtii 
Its  first  duty  was  to  pass  the  mt 
e  upend  it  are  connected  with  tt 
temple  to  Aueuatus,  and  to  providi 

but  then  it 
ofthegover 


some  approi 
tive  body. 
fell  out  of  I 
the  ooncilriu 
Dldoontwnfu 


cosao 

uB  Empire,  i.  35.  94,  300 ;  ii.  238, 
[LS.]    [A.  S.W.] 

0.  rCosTW.] 

lA'VE,  DHparatii  room  in  ■  haiue,  or 
roomi,  nhicb  might  ha  locked  with 
kef  ("  cDnd&Tui  ■  ■ .  quae  niu  cUva 
,"  Fast  p.  3S,  9  M.  ;  Tar.  ffaoui. 
Cic.  SoK.  Am.  23,  64,  de  Oral.  ii. 
Hor.  Sit.  iL  6,  113;  Vitrnv.  *i. 
[W.  S.] 
BI'NA  (mWturt,  nM.utlt). 
L.  The  ra\Aaitti  occnpiad  at  Athena  a 
Idle  rauk  between  the  wife  (cf.  Lfs. !. 
ie  iraipa.  The  distinctioa  betweca 
,  iniUaicit,  and  legal  wire,  it  accu- 
;ribed  in  [Dem.}  c.  Neaer.  §  132,  p. 
ilv  yip  JTolpat  ^ior^i  »»  Ixo^tv, 
\wrir  T^f  ka^  fffitpav  Btpartlas  vov 

il  TBir  tftov  ^i/Aai:a  nor^v  'X'*''- 
hon  (i.  §  17  ff.)  ipeaka  of  the  i«\A«j(j( 
19  at  fallowing  him  to  the  sacrifice, 
raiting  upon  hiui  and  his  gueat  at 
ler  person  ware  rioUtad  by  force,  the 
t,j  ITU  eligible  from  the  rarisher  ai 
re  had  been  committed  upon  an  Attic 
ad  ■  man  aurprised  bj  the  qoaii- 
the  act  of  criminal  intercourie  with 
j)  might  be  ilnin  by  him  os  the  apot, 
irallel  ca«  (Dem.  in  AriOocr.  §  55, 
»l  UiiuipTi  .  .  .  ti  iwi  ToXXoKJ  iir  &r 
■git  waialr  <XP.  ■"'i  Ljs.  i.  31  ;  cf. 
;ree  laid  to  hare  been  paaaed  during 
r  the  Veloponnasian  War,  yafiA  itif 
y,  taitarottiiriai  S)  ical  ii  iiipat, 
L  ii.  26.      See  Atheu.  liii.  55S  a,  and 

Atti:.  IV.  20).  The  concubine  of 
las  a  ilare  woman' (after  hia  death 
M3  servile  punishment,  Anliph.  i.  20) ; 
isaeui  (iii.  39)  we  learn  that  alto 
iromen,  prabably  of  the  poorer  faml- 
le  aometimea  concuhinea,  and  that 
IT  stipulated  a  sum  of  moner  to  be 
e  Roman  in  case  her  quau-husband 
imitaed  her.  From  thia  it  would 
it  a  kind  of  conciAinataa  was 
iw,  and  scarcely  proacribed  by  public 
liiloneoa  is  called  irhp  «UUi  -re 
utiph.  i.  14 :  see,  howerer,  laae.  vi.  IS  ; 
leot.  da  Dot.  §  5,  p.  1009,  etc);   but 

(Supplem.  Jahrh.  /,  d.  Phil.  1878, 
goes  too  far  in  thinking  that  such  a 
rat  duly  betrothed  by  her  Kvpuit  (the 

addition    to    being   betrothed,    wat 

to  the  phraterei  of  her  huiband 
]},  and  that  the  children  of  a  vaUiu)) 
lirth  were  ttI^o'ioi.  He  draws  theie 
a  from  the  cose  of  Mantiaa  and  Plangon 
?ocot.  da  notn.  and  dc  dot,),  the  ease  of 
and  the  tiater  of  Democrales  (Isae.  vi. 
od  the  reporta  of  Socratea'  bigamy. 
as  compelled  by  Plangon's  oath  (that 
e  father  of  her  children,  dt  nam.  %  4, 
t  Ariat.  Rhetor,  ii.  23,  11,  p.  1398  B) 

On  this  occasion  he  had  to  sweat  that 
■en  were  i(  iffrfli  kbI  if-finrr^t  yvrat- 
X,  B.  concludes,  Plangon  mnat  hitTa 
■othed    to   him.       Lipaius   {Alt.  Proc. 

1.  166 ;  <ee  also  Gilbert  in  Ja&ri.  f.  d. 
r,  p.  24),  howerer,  shawa  that  this  oath 
neceatary  in  all   the  phratriet ;  and 
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Piiilippi  {Jakri.  f.  d.  Phil.  1879,  p.  417)  points 
out  that  the  distinction  between  ^TruairSai  and 
yaiiiir,  aa  indicated  by  B.,  it  not  borne  ont  by 
tha  use  made  of  theae  worda  by  the  orators  (cf. 
Isae.  vi.  24,  tyiiin,  in  what  B.  considers  an  in- 
stance of  amcuiinatua ;  imiyiiiit,  Andoc.  L  128, 
124;  and  especially  Isae.  iii.  U9,  where  iwl-Kak- 
Kaci^  SMra  is  contrasted  with  iy-fvar).  The 
conneiioD  of  Uauliat  and  Plangon  wna  probably 
ofadttferent  nature;  it  would  seem  that  Mantias 
her  (her  son  Boeotui  claimed  the  name 
of  (he  paternal  grandf;ither  as  being  the  eldest 
grandchild,  ie  num.  §  -.'7,  p,  10O2),  but  divdread 
her  (hence  her  eona  returned  with  her  to  the 
^uAj)  'Inaevrrd,  dt  nom.  %  23,  p.  1001),  before 
rry'ng  the  daughter  of  Polyaratus  (li?  dot. 
i,  p.  1009),  without,  however,  breaking  off 
ercourta  with  her  ((fa  dot.  g  27,  p.  1016).  If 
one  of  the  eharacteristica  of  the  legitimate  eon- 
ciAiaatui  had  been,  aa  B,  says,  that  no  dowry 
was  brought,  and  if  Plangon  had  been  a  ira^- 
Xaidh  MnntitbeuB  would  no  doubt  have  met 
Boectus'  claim  to  his  mother's  dowry  iii  a  differ' 
eut  way  from  what  he  doei  {de  dot.  %  20  foil., 
p.  1014).  Aa  ragardt  Enetamon,  he  too,  aa  Luiac 
suggests  (_Ltct.  Attic,  p.  S9  ff. ;  cf.  Schoamann, 
ad  Isae.  p.  334),  divorced  hii  wife  (for  a  time. 
I  40)  and  threatened  to  marry  the  tiiUr  of 
Democraus  (^  22,  25).  Lniac  likewia.  ai- 
poses  the  fallacy  of  the  view  entertained  by 
aeveral  writers  of  the  Pertpatetic  school,  that 
Sorratea  had  two  wives  at  once;*  and  Zeller 
(£bcr.  and  tlit  Socr.  SchooU,  tranal.  by  Reichel, 
p.  57  u.)  accounts  thus  for  the  origin  of  the 
itory:  "We  gather  from  the  remaioa  of  the 
treatise  wtpi  AytrtUa,  that  this  dialogue  was 
concerned  with  the  question,  whether  nobility 
belonged  to  thoae  whoM  pairenU  ware  virtuout. 
Now  none  were  mora  celebrated  for  their  ipot- 
leea  virtue  and  their  Tolnutary  poverty  than 
Aristoidea  and  Socrates.  Accordingly  the 
writer  brooght  the  two  into  conneiion.  Socrates 
was  made  to  marry  a  daughter  of  Ariiteides  ; 
and  aince  Xanthippe  wat  known  to  be  bit  wife, 
Myrto  was  made  to  be  his  aecoud  wife  and  the 
mother  of  hit  younger  children.  Othera,  boW' 
ever,  remembered  that  Xanthippe  survived  her 
husband.  They  thought  it  nn  likely  that 
Socratea  should  be  the  aon-in-law  of  a  man  dead 
before  he  was  bam,  and  they  tried  to  aurmonnt 
theae  dPUicnltieB  in  various  ways.  Aa  regards 
the  first  difficulty,  either  it  was  muntained  that 
Myrto  waa  hta  aecoad  wife  and  that  the  younger 
children  were  hera,  in  which  caae  it  was  necet- 
aary  to  place  her  side  by  aide  with  Xanthippe, 
at  HieronymuB  actually  did,  and  invented  a 
decree  of  the  people  to  make  it  probable  ;  or  to 
avoid  romance,  tbia  aappoaition  was  given  up, 
and  Uyrto  was  made  to  be  his  (irat  wife,  who 
then  can  have  borne  him  no  children,  since 
Lamproclea,  his  eldest  son,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon,  wat  a  child  of  Xanthippe.  The  aecond 
difficulty  might  be  got  over  either  by  making 
Myrto  a  grand-daughter  of  Aristeides,  or  by 
making  her  father  to  be  Aristeldea  the  Joat. 
The  farmer  it  the  usual  one ;  the  latter  u  the 

•  The  Spansn  Hug  Anaiandrldas  bad  two  wivee :  cT. 
Herod.  V.  39  fblL  (ym^Lt^T  ix""  ^^  A(f^  irrtat  aunr, 
•mIbt  oukfwt  ZTqmirruxi)  and  Paisin.  111.  3.  >  i  sea 
also  Aellaii.  V.  M.  13,  ID,  ir  fiif  Al'^  tn  yimuat 
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Cmcubinalut  diffemi  from  l.wf 

.5W,p.637) 

three  espedal  respectji:  (1)  In 

■  COTKCt  whtD 

the   partiei,  there  being  do  affti 

lis,  p.    13S5; 

-Concnbiiu   ab   uiore   lolo   dilea 

b«   urged   in 

PanL  &n<.  rec.  il.  20.     (2)  In  th 

tation  to  the  woman  if  honeita: 

tbn   •liVB   gf 

nin   dimitaU,    nihil    interest," 

toI  that  ihB  1> 

32,  49,4.     Yet  there  ii  an  in>crip 

bra  M  a  »a*- 

(p.  337)  to  the  memorj  of  Paullia 

K.D.,  who  h.« 

Prima,  "concabinaeju.  ethers. 

hii  phrattre*, 

to  .how  that  the  tenn  roncuirtu 

given  in  in»r- 

that  a  woman  need  be  aahamed 

■Ij  prove  tlutt 

legal  eflecta:  it  was  not  a  marn 

ifc."       HtDMit 

fore  the  rolee  «»  to  rfoj,  ^Motio  p 

«  father ;  tbf r 

Dor  were  the  children  inpatriap 

an    kept   tdu 

their  pateniitji  waa  recogsiaed: 

133,  P- 1386; 

le^timated,    and    ander    the 

I  for  them  all 
IMren  bom  ia 
'.  ao  Athenian, 
a  Goune  lAlt. 
U.]  [H.H.] 
old  delitiitioa, 
ibited  with  a 
z  (Faol.  Diac 
ii  by  the  more 
g.  50, 16, 144). 
than  marriage 
between  free 
ed,  or  between 
alcdh.     In  the 


mcuh'na  woold 
•habitad  with  ■ 
wife;  bnt  thii 
bioaze  in  after- 
lia  of  Augtutni 
'ternim,  inceitui 
\f  and   sivprvm 


ptcd  from  the 
«tnts  (Dig.  25, 
na  who  wiibed 

diapeiued  fh>m 
I  declaration  of 
b.  3,  pr,).    Bat 

could  not  have 
Paul  &nt.  ne. 
lartntlj  conld  a 
lina  at  a  time; 
bitdreo,  and  did 
egal  mnniage, 
n    the  c 


titled  t< 

mate  children  after  the  father'*  i 
12,  6);  aiso  tbej  had  lome  right 
on  the  father'a  dying  intest;ita. 
between  a  patron  and  his  libcrti 
bj  upecial  rnlei  (Dig.  25,  T,  1,  ; 
"      4B,  6,  13,  pr.);  and  othen 


Jastioi 


rtlaling 


D  that 


ilia,  e.g.  as  to  the  chil 
Eree  sad  legitlmaM  (Cod.  7,  15.  3 
HeinecciQi  iSsnlag.  Ap.  i.  39) 
imjenaa  conld  b«  a  coiKubina,  ai 
those  only  conld  be  conaiiiaae  wl 
uxom ;  but  that  this  la  wroDj 
Aorelion'i  prohibition  (Vopisc. 
itigemiag  becoming  oonciAinac,  • 
wai  a  dead  letter.  By  later  em 
notiM  was  diaoooraged,  bnt   it 

^eaerally  ualawfot  till  the  9th 
hilosophas. 

CobabitatlDD  between  two  eIi 

cotUubemiumj  aname  also  applied 

a  slave  and  a  &ee  penon  (Panl. 

paternity  of  the  children  was  rcc 

a  jtista  cauia  manumianonit  onde. 

Seotia. 

CONDEMSATIO.-   [Actio 

CONDICTIO    [Actio.] 

CONDITO'RTUM.    [Fdscs. 

CONDUCTIO.    [Locatio.] 

CONDY  (,n6Au),  an  Asiatic  I 

sometimes  nsed  by  the  Oreeka,  m 

gold.    According  to  some  author 

Persian  (Athea.    li.    p.  478  a] 

othen  of  Cappadocian  origin  (1 

(Cf.  Hesych.  woHllHar  fiapSv^' 

quoted  by  Alhenaaus  (il.  p.  477 

golden  condy  holding  ten  cotyl 

(ilir.  2)  the  Hebrew  word,  whic 

•TKi^ai  by  Aquila,  ^lAXi)  by  S] 

Siphut  in  the  TiUgate,  ii  trans 
eiandrtne  veruon  girtv,  and 
is  nsed  in  Is.  li.  17  and  22.  ( 
Antmaih.  ad  Athen.  toI.  vi.  p.  14 

CONFAHKEATIO.    [Mat! 

CONFES'SrO.  The  ordinal 
civil  action  waa  anmmanty  iaU 
defendant,  while  the  case  was  bef 
(injure),  made  an  acknowledgmei 
the  plaintiff's   claim    Instead   o: 

C(njStor.>       " '-  "~ 

thos  mad( 


CONFESSIO 

it,  by  coDdeiDDing  himMlf,dlipcatcd 
■cessitj-  of  ■  trisl  (jadiciam),  und 
aintiR'  ■  right  to  exccDtioa.  ThI* 
cDtly  aateited  and  referred  to  incur 

.  ve  arc  iaformed  br  Qellias  (.VtMf. 
a  pruTision  of  the  law  of  the  Xll. 

those  who  confeued  money  debts 
oi)  (Uid  nito  judgmenl  deb  ton 
oulJ  be  liable  to  perioaal  fiecation 
jectio  (cf.  Uairhead,  Hial.  Intr.  b> 
Home,  203--J05).    When  f.  claim  wu 

Talne  and  the  defendant  confessed 
u  adjudged  liable,  aiecatien  could 

at  once,  becaoia  an  ucertiiined 
(certa  jMcunia)  wu  necesurj  for 
Keaoi  under  the  Itgii  actio  proncdnre 
uioD  or  judgment  was  inpplemented 
J  pcocceding  for  the  aueument  of 
it  aestlmatio). 

cipU  of  the  farmnlary  procedure, 
red  that  a  condemnatioD  should  be 
1  all  cases,  made  it  difGcult  to  give 
ect  to  the  confeiaioD  of  an  nncertaia 
>  condemnation.  So  the  principls 
ion  is  equivalent  to  judgment  seems 
J  to  have  been  applicable  in  this 
n  case  of  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
.  If  a  defendant  admitted  a  claim 
1  Talne,  piennre  ttm  put  npon  him 
d  furtbcT  aclcnoiriedge  a  liquidated 
.2,  2,  pr.  1).  But  in  conrae  of  time 
as  given  to  con/essw  in  al!  cases  by 
formula  arhlranb,  which  was  called 
les  ocftv  amfewoha  (_Dig.  S,  2,  S3, 
s  chaoge,  which  may  have  l^egnn  aa 
f  pi-oc^uTe,  vas  fully  recognised  by 
ti  Hard  (Dig.  43,  1,  5<! ;  2,  6,  g  2). 
nei  quaa  mfiiiawio  crescvnt,  inch  as 
1  action  and  the  action  on  account  oi 
rr  ditmnatiOTiem,  a  defendant  who  did 
was  coDdemned  to  pay  double 
he  l«t  the  acUon.  The  formula  for 
cut  of  damages  may  have  been  fiiet 

in  respect  to  these  actions.  A 
d  to  be  made  before  the  praetor  In 
e  of  the  plaintiff;  impossibility  or 
ie  confesBioD  nugatory.  The  silence 
ndant  was  treated  as  equivalent  to 
"  in  jure  nihil  reepondere,"  X«z 
il,  22).  Confeath  when  made  at  a 
-        .judei(.>.j«Ii™)),or 
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K  before 


:didn. 
t,  bnti 

Some  writers  mamtaia  tnat  ci 
imlnal  cases  had  also,  under  certi 
res,  the  same  effect  as  amftttio 
ction ;  but  the  better  opinion  see: 

confeseion  of  a  crime  at  whatever 
rial  it  occurred  was  only  evidence 
iDgh  such  as  would  in  most  cases  be 
(Cic  in  Verr.  ili.  56,  §  130;  Sail. 
et.  A,y.  33.) 

object  of  the  inquisitorial  crimiDal 
rhich  grew  up  under  the  empire  was 

either  by  means  of  torture,  by  in- 
3  or  otherwise,  whether  the  defend- 
^  induced  to  confess  the  charge  made 
.  (Lti  Ealria,  e.  21,  22  ;  Paul.  v. 
;  Dig.  42,  2;  Cod.  Just.  vii.  59; 
item.  Til.  §S  303,  be. ;  Keller,  GCuii- 
<3  ;   Bethinann-Hollweg,  CivilprooeM, 


g  105 ;  G.  Demelius,  Die  Conftssio  hi  rSn.  CitU- 
prociu  ;  Oeib,  IM  OmfVssionts  effectu,  and  BBm. 
'■im.  Proc.  pp.  137,  aS8,  612.)  [E.  A.  W,] 
CONFEBtSO'RlA  ACTIO  is  the  remedy  of 
penon  who  has  a  right  of  Sebvttcr  {i.g.  m 
right  of  way  or  a  usufruct),  in  the  eiercise  or 
enjoyment  of  which  he  is  hindered:  the  action 
'tt  Real  (Dig.  S,  5,  2,  pr.),  and  is  a  vindiBatia 
jf  the  Btrvitude,  lying  ngainst  any  one  who 
infringes  his  right,  whether  it  be  the  owner 
of  the  property  over  which  that  right  eitends, 
or  a  tbiid  person  (Dig.  T,  6,  5,  1).  Its  object 
is  to  establish  the  existence  of  the  servitude, 
removal  of  any  olHtaclei  placed  in  the  way  of 
its  enjoyment,  damages  for  actual  hindrance 
(Dig.  8,  S,  4,  2,  &C.),  and  a  ociuti>  de  non  mnpiiut 
turbando,  security  against  further  disturbance 
by  the  defendant  (Dig.  7,  6,  5,  6).  By  means  of 
a  Action  (after  the  an^ogy  of  the  ocfio  PuUiciona) 
the  actio  ccmfttaoria  could  he  brought  in  respect 
of  all  servitudes  created  in  the  plaintiA'a  favour 
by  the  boni'Sde  possessor  of  property,  and  in 
respect  of  pmediai  servitudes  by  the  bonft-fide 
possessor  of  the  pronJium  dDtninoRi;  in  its  uti/is 
form  it  could  be  employed  for  the  establishment 
of  praedial  servitudes  bj  the  emphyteuta,  taper- 
faariiu,  and  pledgee,  no  less  than  by  theifeinWiiM 
(Dig.  8,  1,  16). 

If  a  person  claimed  a  servitude  over  property 
of  another,  the  latter  could  take  the  first  step, 
and  bring  a  negateria  in  rtm  actio,  asserting  the 
freedom  of  the  property  from  the  alleged  right, 
the  objects  of  which  (ntulatis  mutandii)  were 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  actio  cotifeitoria. 
(Dig,  7,6;  8,5;  Gains,  iv,3;  Imt.  iv,  6,  2; 
Vangerow,i>anti(rjUm,Sg353,354.)    [J.  B.  U.] 

CONTISCA'TIO.      [PCBUOiTiOi      Pbo- 

CONFU'SIO.  Under  this  head  it  will  be 
convenient  to  group  a  number  of  the  "natnralea 
rernm  nngularum  adquisitiones,"  or  titles  ta 
property  based  on  the  jus  gmtitim-  or  na(uni/«, 
which  the  Roman  lawyers  (e.g.  Imt.  ii.  1, 21 1;. ; 
Dig.  41,  1,  7)  usually  treat  in  conneiion  with 
one  another. 

Conftaie  is  the  mixing  together  of  things  of 
the  same  kind,  so  that  they  become  inseparable  : 
t.g,  by  pouring  together  liquids  (for  instance, 
wines,  Itut.  ii.  1,  27);  mixing  grain  (Dig.  6,  1, 
5,  pr.) ;  fusing  metals  together  (Dig.  ib.  4),  or 
combining  them  in  the  forge  {fermmiruitio,  Dig- 
ib.  23,  5).  If  the  things  bad  belonged  to  differ- 
ent owners,  and  the  mixing  had  been  accidental 
or  made  by  mutual  consent,  they  became  joint 
owners  by  the  new  title  of  amfiaio.  Commxxtio 
is  a  non-classical  term  derived  from  commiicere, 
which  occurs  less  frequently  than  confmidm  in 
the  Juristic  texts:  by  the  jurists  themselves  the 
two  are  not  clearly  distinguished  (Dig.  41,  1, 
7,  8 ;  6,  1,  3,  2  and  b\  but  conmixtio  is  used  by 
the  moderns  chiefiy  to  denote  the  mixture  of 
solid  things,  such  as  gr^n.  Where  the  miitnre 
was  accidental  and  the  two  portions  were  sepa- 
rable, each  of  the  owners  retained  his  former 
property,  and  might  separate  it  from  the  masa  ; 
but  where  it  was  made  by  consent,  and  in  all 
cases  where  separation  was  imposailile,  they  be- 
came joint  owners  by  a  new  title;  and  the 
same  held  good  if  the  mixing  was  done  in  good 
fiuth  by  one  only  without  the  other's  consent. 
It  ie  a  case  of  eommixtie,  when  a  man's  money 
is  paid  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  and 
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licero,  Fam.  riii.  1 ;  Sntt.  Jul.  27, 
I  ofttn in  SsDfci,  e.g. de Brtv.  lit.  B, 
1  eongiarift  homitiu  clutuimi  mcci- 
Catt.  ad  Marc.  23,  G  4,  where  the 


.  politi, 

lient).  Fibins  Mmimoa  called  me 
icb  Anguatu)  made  to  hit  frieuda,  on 
:heir  imallneu,  heminaria  iDatead  of 
■canM  ■  hemina  wu  only  the  twelfth 
ongiia  (Quintil.  (.  c).  (Msrqumidt, 
ii.  132-136,)  [P.  S.]     [W.  W.] 

OS,  a  Romui  liquid  laeume  coo- 
hiUtU  iCarm.  d»  Pond.  72),  or  ths 
of  tba  UDphora.  It  wu  equal  to  the 
le  Qreeki,  ;j-283  Utm  (HnlUch),  or 

I  congiai  in  eiUtencc,  Iidowd  u  the 
pus,  but  DOW  It  Dreeden,  beariiig  ad 
■bich  atsta  that  it  wu  nude  in  the 
.,  aecoiding  to  the  rtuidud  meunra 
ol,  and  that  it  coataiaed,  b;  weight, 
(/mp.  Can.  Pttpat.  Ti,  T.  Cat: 
.  On.  Memurai  txactae  in  Capitolio, 
Uta  Featns,  >.  t.  Pubiica. Pondera.) 
I  it  one  u(  the  means  by  which  the 
.  been  niiide  to  fii  the  weight  of  the 
jid.  [Libra.]  That  liquids  Taried 
eight,  and  that  the  weight  of  raiu- 
the  moit  uniform,  was  kuowa  as 
iOMOrides  (/r.  9,  p.  7fl6i  /r.  H, 
laha;  ctCann.de  Pond.  96  ff.y  The 
ictnev  of  distilled  water  and  the 
losod  bj  temperatoM  were  of  conne 
I  the  aucientc 

Cato  tella  oa  that  he  waa 
wont  to  gira  to  each  of  hii 
u  a  eoDgtui  of  wine  at 
the  Satarnslia  and  Compitaiia 
(*  S.  S.  57).  PUny  relate., 
among  other  eiamplea  of  bard 
drinking,  that  NoTellioa  Toi- 
-  n*  of  UedioUnnm  obtained 
I  a  cognomen  (frwon^Hu,  a  nine- 
f  bottle  man)  by  drinking  three 
coilsii  of  wine  at  one  aitting 
(jff.  S.  lir.  S  144). 

SOn  thia,  as  on  other  weight! 
meaanrea,  the  chief  an- 
"■  thority  is  Hiiltscb,  Metrologie. 
■«i™  pp.  90,  99,  ed.  i.  =  11*.  125, 
-'  ed.   li.       For  the    Carmen   de 

tee  Weber,  Corp.  Poet.  p.  1371, 
lnlttcb,  Sor^.  Melroi.  p.  88  ff. ;  for 
on  its  anthonhip,  Tcnffel,  R9m.  Lit. 

{?.  S.]  rW.  W.J 
■BIUM.  [MiTWiiosiCM.] 
ETUK  (_Ktmnrt7ep),  a  gnat  or  moa- 
m,  it.  a  covering  made  to  be  ei- 
r  b«dt  and  conchea  to  keep  awoj 
>tbeT  Hying  insects,  to  called  Iroin 
lat. 

taina  ware  eapecially  nsed  in  %rpt 
of  the  moaqnitoes  which  infest  the 
Orig.  lix.  6,  5);  hence  they  are 
f  Horace  (EpoJ.  ix.  16)  and  by  Pro- 
11,  4S)  with  contempt,  as  tigaa  of 
minacT.  They  were  nsed  by  Roman 
irly  a*  Varro's  day  (fl.  S.  li.  10). 
hem  ii  atilt  common  in  Italy,  Qreect, 
^oaDtrie*  anTToanding  the  Mediter- 
I  Scholiast  on  Javenal  Ti.  80  descriiwa 
ng  a  thread  network  woTcn  in  Tery 


Ene  a. 


■'.("! 


'),  and  telli  ua  that  at  Roma  Ihey  wen 
calle.1  eibicidare ;  while  in  Jurenal  {1.  c),  on  the 
contrary,  anopeam  teeme  to  l>e  tued  in  tlie  senw 
of  bed.  Coni^itvm  it  the  origin  of  the  Kngliih 
word  cannpi/.  (Judith  I.  21,  liii.  9,  ipi.  19; 
Varr.  E.  H.  ii.  10.  S  8.)         [J.  Y.]     [J.  H.  F.] 


there  was  a  difficulty  in  completing  a  lery. 
(Lir.  III.  11,113;  iii.  21,  13;  iiiii.  32,  19; 
Cic.  pro  Mil.  25,  67  ;  ad  Att.  vil.  21,  1 ;  Hirt, 
b.  AUx.  2;  cf.  Plant.  if<m;.  iii.  4,  SO.)  Some- 
timet  commiitionett  were  appointed  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate  for  the  purpose  of  makini;  a  con- 
?w>.*t.o.     (Ot.  ht.  5,  9.)       [B.  W.l     [W.  S.] 

CONBANGUI'NEL    [CoasiTi-l 

C0N8CBIPTI.    [Sbbatto.] 

GONSBCBATIO.      [Apotueosu;     Inid* 

ODRATIO.I 

CONBENSDS.    [OBUoaTiOsml 

CONBILIA-BU.    [CoNSiLnm.] 

CONSrLIUH,  a  select  aaaembly  of  official 
pertona  who  tat  together  (root  •a');  thua  die- 
tinguished  from  concilium,  a  public  meeting  of 
unolIiciHl  persona  called  together  {calari).  The 
principle  of  Roman  law,  eapecially  in  early  times, 
was  to  entrutt  large  powers  to  indiTiduala  rather 
than  to  majorities ;  in  other  words,  trial  by  a 
judge  wo*  the  rale,  trial  by  jury  the  eiception. 
This  priudple  waa  mitigated  in  practice  by 
requiring  the  penon  retpoojible  for  the  decision, 
whether  in  public  or  private  matten,  to  call 
In  the  aid  of  impartial  and  intelligent  advisers 
(consitian'i}.  Family  councils  were  in  use  among 
the  RomSDB,  aa  they  atill  are  in  Latin  countries, 
and  the  patria  poteataa  was  eierciaed  aubject  to 
their  control.  According  to  tradrUon,  Sp,  Cas- 
tiua,  the  agrarian  reformer,  was  pat  to  death  by 
hit  father,  odAitiio  propinguorum  el  amicorum 
omtaio  (Val.  Mai.  t.  S,  g  3).  L.  Gelliua  Publi- 
cola,  the  venerable  ftiend  o(  Gcero  (£nif.  47, 
§  174),  baring  to  try  his  son  on  a  charge  nearly 
alfecting  himself,  called  in  almost  the  whole 
sensta  oa  1  . 

their  opinion  declared  him  ii 
T.  9,  g  1).  The  imperium  of  the  kings  and  chief 
magiatratei,  in  itself  primarily  an  eiteotiou  of 
the  patria  potettsa,  was  subject  to  a  like  re- 
straint. The  tyranny  of  Superboa  waa  shown 
in  his  trying  capital  chargea  rine  oontUiii  {Lir.  i. 
49,  g  4).  The  aenate  was  the  natural  conailinm 
afthekingaandafterwardtoftbeconsult.  Cicero 
as  cooanl  conld  not  think  of  acting  in  a  time  of 
public  danger  without  his  oonsiJiiui  puMicuin, 
the  senate  (in  Cat.  iii.  3,  §  7).  The  seuate-houte 
burnt  at  the  funeral  of  Clodiui  is"teniplum  con- 
ailii  puhlici"(pTO  MU.  33,  §  90)  There  are, 
howerer,  examples  of  consuls  choosing  for  them- 
selves a  consilium  for  a  particular  question 
(Ascon.  in  Or.  in  Tog.  Cand.  p.  89 ;  Mommeea, 
Slaatir.  i.'  p.  297  n.).  Other  magistrates,  as  for 
instance  the  aedilet  (Jar.  iii.  161),  likewise 
aummoned  a  conailinm  at  their  own  discretion. 

2.  ConsUiam  of  PronirKiai  Gocemort,  In  Rome 
itself  the  right  of  appeal  (prococnfii:)  enabled 
the  consuls  and  pmetora  to  act  in  many  caaea 
without  a  consilium  :  in  ths  provinees  the  con- 
silinm  waa  almost  the  only  check  on  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  the  governor,  and  the  omiation  to 
call  it  in,  as  we  aee  from  the  Verrine  orations, 
of  itself  afforded  a  atrong  presumption  of  mit- 
3  If 


CONSISTOBItIM 

u  not   at  first  &  itudiDg  body  of 

It  wu  coDstituted  for  eaoh  particular 
I7.  Thii,  hovcrer,  had  c«s«d  to  be 
J  the  time  of  Hadrian,  for  vie  are 
lat  thii  empf  ror,  when  h«  w»s  »itting 
»1  capacity,  iocluiled  in  hi*  cunsHitim 
>  p«noiud  followers,  Lat  alio  certnia 
had  been  approved  of  bj  the  senate 
JIadr.  cc.  H,  IS).  From  thii  time 
1  of  memben  of  the  imperial  council 
aagmii)  mcidi  to  haTC  b«ea  regarded 
Qeol  cue.  The  council  nai  compoeed 
of  the  greatest  eminence ;  both 
the  highedt  rank  and  mombera  of 
of  Equitei  Mt  la  it.  The  imperial 
i4  eepecislly  the  praefecti  practorio 
illy  members  of  it.  The  council  was 
d  to  lawyers,  though  on  account  of 
I  of  its  bnsincu  it  was  especially 
lat  it  should  contaia  the  most  eminent 
.was  not  usual  to  summau  the  whole 

red.  Aleiandcr  Sevemi  ii  said  to 
in  the  habit  of  saromoDing  at  least 
isU  and  fitty  other  memben.  The 
I'nctpis  was  not  n  general  conncil  for 

I,  and  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 

isiuess.  The  emperor  not  only  took 
eapeetiug  hii  JQd^ents,  bat  also  in 

connectsd  with  legal  adminiitration. 
ictly  conroltatiTs  in  character,  the 
It  being  bound  in  any  way  by  its 
rhe  council  as  a  rule  only  sat  at 
igh  it  might  be  held  wherever  the 
IS.  The  term  tntditornan  principia  is 
iralenttocDiuiYiian.  Such,  according 
en  (_Staatsrm)il,  ii.  948),  was  the 
:he  comitnim  previous  to  the  chants 
s  constitution  by  Diocletian  and  his 
The  usual  name  for  the  CDnn/ium 
kd  been  newly  organised  by  these 
rors  is  contistorium  prmeipii,  a  terra 
t    appears    in    inscriptions   of   the 

the  fourth  century  (Orelli,  3IS4, 
dommsen,  Slaattitclit,  ii.  949,  n.  2), 

perhaps  originally  mennt  the  place 
erial  paUce  where  the  consilium  was 
!  ordinary  members  of  the  re-con- 
ly,  which  is  known  as  the  cinuitloriim 

ere  called  Bomittt  amtatoriarti;  they 
id  into  the  two  cksses  of  (1)  illuslrea, 
ila.  The  iV/urfr™  consisted  of  four 
ira  of  the  palace  :  viz.  the  quae$tor 
it,  the  magitter  oj^ioriun,  the  com«s 
irjiiimwB,  and  the  ooma  rei  p-itatat. 
a{  tpicUAilet  was  a  larger  one;  its 
ire  generally  named   simply  comiltt 

II.  Besides  these  two  classes  of  ordi- 
iccive  members  of  the  consistorium 
otiti),  there  was  a  class  of  eitrn- 
embers,  called  oncan(es.  There  was 
i  of  purely  liunorory  members  (Kono- 
t  praefectm  praeiorio  and  the  prae- 

"         eai  relating  to 
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emperor  not  only  in  matters  rela 
administration,  but  in  other  mati 
According  to  Haubold,  the  amsittorutm  prwcipig 
was  the  adminiatratire  council  of  tbo  state,  and 
should  ha  distinguiibed  fiotn  the  awUtoriwn 
'9is — the  emperor's  supreme  court  of  jus- 
hut  BeCtimaon-Hollweg  has  shown  that 
this  view  is  erroneous,  more  especially  because 
wo  find  the  word  comiiioritim  used  for  the 
council  in  iCs  jadicial  as  well  as  In  its  admini- 
strative aspect.  Thus,  in  Aon.  33,  cc.  2,  3,  the 
terms  con$itlonJBn  and  auditorimn  are  used  In- 
igeably.     For   this 


rould    8 


I   that    the 


eiclusiTely  a  sUte  council,  as  Hauliold  supposes, 
but  also  a  supreme  court  of  justice — a  body 
analogous  to  the  Privy  Council  in  this  conntry, 

ii.*  p.  948;  Bethmann -HoUweg,  Chilprtioea), 
lii.lT,94;  Hauliold,D«  Cuntiiioria  PHitBipiaa ; 
Kein,  ap.  PauJy  s.  a.)  [CoiieiLiu>;  Addi- 
■WRu™.]  [E.  A.  W.l 

CONSTITU'TA     PBCU'KIA.       [Pech- 

CONSTITUTIOTJES  are  the  enactments  of 
the  Homnn  emperors,  in  the  eiercise  of  their 
legislative  authority,  which  (Gains,  i.  5)  "  legls 
vicem  obtinent,"  hare  statutory  force,  "cam 
ipse  imperator  per  legem  imperiom  accipiat:" 
so,  too,  Justinian  says  (/iai.  i.  2,  6)  that  they 
are  binding  because  "  populus  ei  ft  in  eum  omne 
imperinm  snum  et  potestatem  concessit."  They 
comprise  the  following  varieties  : — 

i.  Oratiarui,  by  which,  in  the  earlier  imperial 
period,  the  emperor  submitted  a  "  bill  "  to  the 
senate  (Intl.  ii.  17,  7  ;  Dig.  2,  12, 1, 1, 4c.) ;  they 
were  regarded  as  law  apart  from  the  senatus- 
consulta  by  which,  in  tbeory,  they  received  the 

in  preference  to  the  latter. 

ii.  Edicta  or  edicUilei  ccnuiitutiorui,  general 
rules  of  law  made  by  the  emperor,  at  any  rate  at 
first,  after  the  analogy  of  the  edicts  of  the  re- 
publican magistrates  (for  examples,  see  Gaius,  i. 
55,  93;  iii.  172;  7nst.  ii.  6,  U). 

iiL  ifandata,  by  which  the  emperor  delegated 
his  authority  to  other  magistrates,  such  as 
leyaii, pratiides,  and  pnu/ecti;  in  the  main  they 
were  merely  adminbtrative  regulations,  but 
may  be  regarded  as  laws  proper  so  far  as  they 
contained  general  instmctions  as  to  the  eiercise 
of  the  delegated  authority  (Dig.  1,  16,  6,  3 ;  1, 
18,  3  and  19,  jic). 

iv.  i)ccr«fa  and  rucrtpta,  issued  by  the  emperor 
'     ''      capacity  as  praetor,  judge,  or  supreme 
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by  far 

stitutio.  Decnta  were  determinations  of  suits 
by  the  emperor  either  as  sitting  in  a  court  of 
first  instance  or  on  appeal  (SnetOD.  Octan.  33): 
rticripta  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  9)  were  provisional 
decisions  on  the  legal  point  at  issue  (as  to  which 
he  had  been  consulted  by  a  magistrate  or  a 
private  individual,  Pliny,  Ep.  I.  2),  the  facts 
being  left  to  b«  inquired  into,  and  a  final  judg- 
ment given,  by  another  magistrate  or  judei. 
Technically  rescripia  were  of  two  kinds,  epatolae 
and  nJacriptiontt  or  adiwtationti.  The  first  are 
independent  replies  on  consultation  (Dig.  1,  4, 
I,  1 ;  Imt.  iii.  20,  4) ;  many  issued  by  Hadrian, 
Severus,  and  Caracalla  being  eitant  in  the 
Digest.    The  second  are  brief  opinion*  on  euei 


CONSUL 

:imd  they^  were  known  to  the  Greeks  simply  as 
crparnyoL  Sometimes  the  consuls  are  desig- 
Aated  by  the  title  jvdkeSy  especially  as  presiding 
over  the  centariate  assemblies.  (Varro,  de 
L  Z.  vL  88;  Lir.  iU.  55.)  After  B.a  449 
^Zonar.  vU.  19),  the  name  consnles  was  the 
established  title  until  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,  aiter  the  banishment  of  Tarquin,  all 
the  powers  which  had  belonged  to  the  king  were 
transferred  to  the  consuls,  except  that  which 
had  constituted  the  king  high  priest  of  the 
state;  for  this  was  kept  distinct  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  priestly  dignitary,  called  the  rex 
sacrorumj  or  rex  iocrificului. 

As  regards  the  election  of  the  consuls,  it  in- 
Tsiiably  took  place  in  the  comitia  centuriata, 
under  the  presidency  of  a  consul  or  a  dictator ; 
and,  in  their  absence,  by  an  interrex.    The  con- 
sols thus  elected  at  the  beginning  of  a  year 
were  styled  oonauUs  ordinarily  to    distinguish 
them  from  the  suffectiy  or  such  as  were  elected 
in  the  place  of  those  who  had  died  or  abdicated, 
though  the  privileges  and  powers  of  the  latter 
were  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  of  the  former, 
{liv.  xxiv.  7,  &c. ;  com  p.  xli.  18.)    At  the  time 
when  the  consulship  was  superseded  by  the  in- 
■stltution  of  the  iri^ni  militares  constthri  potee- 
taie,  the  latter,  of  course,  presided  at  elections, 
as  the  consuls  did  before  and  after,  and  must  in 
general  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of 
the  consuls  in  every  respect.    It  was,  however, 
a  rule  that  the  magistrate  presiding  at  an  elec- 
tion should  not  be  elected  himself,  though  a  few 
^exceptions  to  this  rule  are  recorded.    (Liv.  iii. 
■35,  viL  24,  xxiv.  9,  xxvil.  6.)      The  day  of  the 
election,  which  was  made  known  by  an  edict 
three  nnndines  beforehand  (Liv.  iii.  35,  iv.  6, 
xlii.  28),  naturally  depended  upon  the  day  on 
which  the  magistrates  entered  upon  their  office. 
The  latter,  however,  was  not  the  same  at  all 
times,  but  was  often  changed.    In  general  it 
was  observed  as  a  rule,  that  the  magistrates 
should  enter  upon  their  office  on  the  kalendac 
or  idus,   unless  particular  circumstances  ren- 
dered it  impossible ;  but  the  months  themselves 
varied  at  different  times,  and  there  are  no  less 
than  eight  or  nine  dates  at  which  the  consuls 
are  known  to  have  entered  upon  their  functions, 
and  in  many  of  these  cases  we  know  the  reasons 
for  which   the  change  was  made.      The  real 
cause  appears  to  have  been  that  the  consuls,  like 
other  magistrates,  were   elected  for  a  whole 
year ;  and  if  before  the  close  of  that  year  the 
magistracy  became  vacant  either  by  death  or 
abdication,  their  successors,  of  course,  under- 
took their  office  on  an  irregular  day,  which  then 
remained  the  dies  solennisy  until  another  event 
of  a  similar  kind  rendered  another  change  neces- 
sary.     The    first  consuls  entered  upon   their 
office  on  the  ides    of  September,  the  day  on 
which  in  later  years  the  praetor  maximus  drove 
the  annual  Bail  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitol ; 
-or,  according  to  others  (ct  Hartmann,  Bdm,  Kai. 
p.  228X  traditionallv  on  the  kalends  of  March, 
hut  really  on  the  kalends  of  October.  (Dionys.  v. 
1 ;  liv.  vii.  3.)    The  first  change  seems  to  have 
heen  brought  about  by  the  secession  of  the 
pleba,  B.C.  493,  when  the  consuls  entered  upon 
•office   on  the  kalends  of  September.    (Dionys. 
vi  49.)      In  B.a  479,  the  day  was  thrown  a 
vhole  month  backward';  for  of  the  consuls  of 
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the  preceding  year  one  had  fellen  in  battle,  and 
the  other  abdicated  two  months  before  the  end 
of  his  year :  hence  the  new  consuls  entered  on 
the  kalends  of  Sextilis.  (Dionys.  ix.  13  ;  Liv.  iii. 
6.)  This  day  remained  until  B.C.  451,  when  the 
consuls  abdicated  to  make  room  for  the  decem- 
virs, who  entered  upon  their  office  on  the  ides 
of  May.  The  same  day  remained  for  the  two 
following  years  (Dionys.  x.  56 ;  Zonar.  vii.  18 ; 
Fast.  Cap,} ;  but  the  third  year  of  the  decem- 
virate  not  having  been  completed,  another  day 
must  have  become  the  dies  solennis.  We  have 
no  information  what  day  it  was,  until  in  B.C. 
443  we  find  that  it  was  the  ides  of  December. 
(Dionys.  xi.  63.)  This  change  had  been  occa- 
sioned bv  the  tribuni  militares  who  had  been 
elected  the  year  before,  and  had  been  compelled 
to  abdicate  in  the  third  month  of  office,  to  make 
room  for  consuls.  (Liv.  iv.  7  ;  Dionys.  xi.  62.) 
Henceforth  the  ides  of  December  remained  for 
many  years  the  dies  solennis.  (Liv.  iv.  37.)  In 
B.C.  401,  the  military  tribunes,  in  consequence 
of  the  defeat  at  Veil,  abdicated,  and  their  suc- 
cessors entered  upon  their  office  on  the  kalends 
of  October.  (Liv.  v.  9.)  In  B,c.  391,  the  con- 
suls entered  upon  their  office  on  the  kalends  of 
Quintilis.  (Liv.  v.  32 ;  comp.  31,  vii.  25,  viii. 
20.)  From  this  time  no  further  change  is  men- 
tioned, though  several  events  are  recorded 
which  must  have  been  accompanied  by  an  alter- 
ation of  the  dies  solennis,  until  in  B.C.  223  we 
learn  that  the  consuls  entered  upon  their  office 
on  the  ides  of  March,  which  custom  remained 
unaltered  for  many  years  (Liv.  xxii.  1,  xxiii.  30, 
XX vL  1,  26,  xliv.  19X  until  in  B.C.  154  it  was 
decreed  that  in  future  the  magistrates  should 
enter  upon  their  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  a 
regulation  which  began  to  be  observed  the  year 
after,  and  remained  in  force  down  to  the  end  of 
the  republic.  (Liv.  Epit,  xlvii. ;  Fast.  Praenest, 
Kal,  Jan. ;  cf.  Mommsen,  Chrcn,  pp.  ,81-98.) 

The  day  on  which  the  consuls  entered  on  their 
office  determined  the  day  of  the  election,  though 
there  was  no  fixed  rule,  and  in  the  earliest 
times  the  elections  probably  took  place  very 
shortly  before  the  close  of  the  official  year,  and 
the  same  was  occasionally  the  case  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic  (Liv.  xxxviii.  42, 
xlii.  28,  xliii.  11.)  But  when  the  1st  of  January 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  day  for  entering  upon  the 
office,  the  consular  comitia  were  usually  held  in 
July  or  even  earlier,  at  least  before  the  kalends 
of  Sextilis.  (Cic  ad  Att.  L  16 ;  od  Fam.  viii. 
4.)  But  even  during  that  period  the  day 
of  election  depended  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  discretion  of  the  senate  and  consuls,  who 
often  delayed  it.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  U.  20,  iv.  16 ; 
pro  Leg,  Man.  1.) 

Down  to  the  year  D.C.  366,  the  consulship  was 
accessible  to  none  but  patricians,  but  in  that 
year  L.  Sextius  was  the  first  plebeian  consul  in 
consequence  of  the  law  of  C.  Licinius.  (Liv. 
vi.  42 ;  vii.  1.)  The  patricians,  however,  not- 
withstanding the  law,  repeatedly  contrived  to 
keep  the  plebeians  out  (Liv.  vii.  17,  18,  19,  22, 
24,  28),  until  in  B.C.  342  the  legislation  of  Pub- 
lilins  Philo  secured  the  firm  establishment  of 
the  plebeian  consulship ;  and  it  is  even  said  that 
at  that  time  a  plebiscitum  was  passed,  enacting 
that  both  consuls  might  be  plebeians.  (Uv.  vii. 
42.)  Attempts  on  the  part  of  the  patricians  to 
exclude  the  plebeians  occur  as  late  as  the  year 
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HjO.  397  (Lit.  x.  15;  Cic.  Brut.  U,  55);  bat 
thcj  dill  not  luccetd,  aud  it  lemBincJ  >  principle 
of  tb«  HonuD  coDititution  that  botb  coatuLi 
ihguM  Bot  be  p>triciaai  (Lir.  iifii.  34  ;  iiiii. 
43).  The  cuididatei  ninally  wtra  diTided  inlu 
two  kU,  th*  ona  deairooi  to  obtain  th<  patri- 
cian, and  thi  otber  to  obtain  tha  plebeian  plare 
in  tha  coniulitup  (tn  vniua  locvm  peitfbaiil,  Lir. 
luv.  10).  In  B^  21b,  the  angun  indeed  luc- 
caaafally  cip|«Kd  tha  election  of  two  plebeinni 
(LiT.  iiiii.  Jl);  but  not  long  aOer,  in  B.C  172, 
the  fact  of  both  coniali  buLg  plebciant  actu&lly 
oocorred  {f'aiL  Capitol.),  and  after  thi)  it  wh 
nfteo  repeated,  the  ancient  diitinction  between 
patridam  and  plebeiani  falling  complataly  Into 
oblivioo. 

The  tADiDlihip  wai  thronghoat  tha  repnblic 
r*|ard«d  aa  tba  higbert  office  and  tbe  grcatett 
hraour  that  could  be  conferred  upon  a 
(Clc.  pro, Kane.  25,  GO;  Paul.  Disc  p. 
Dioaji.  It.  76),  for  the  dictatorihip,  though  it 
had  a  mtfjut  imptrium,  wii  not  a  regular  magii 
tracj;  and  tlia  cenaonhip,  though  conferrei 
only  npoD  conaulan,  nu  jet  far  inferior  to  lh< 
conaulibip  in  poirer  and  Juflnanca.  It  wai  no 
till  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  etpecially  afte 
tb«  rictoriea  of  Caeur,  that  the  coniulahip  loit 
it*  former  dignity  ;  for  in  order  to  hoooui  ' ' 
frtanda,  he  cauied  Iheiu  to  be  elected,  ■omel 
for  a  fev  nionthi,  and  aoiuetunn  eren  for  i 
houri.  (Cic  ad  Fain.  Tii.  30  ;  Suelon.  Cati 
ttO,  Ntro,  15 ;  Die  Casa.  iliiu  *6  ;  Uncrob. 
ii.  3.) 

The  power  of  the  coninla  wai  at  lint  equal 
to  that   of   the   kingi    into  whose    place    they 
■tapped,   with    the    eiception    of    the   prieetly 
power  of  tlie  rei  •acruruui.  which  wai  detached 
from  it,     Keen  after  the  Valerian  lawi  and  the 
Inatitntion  of  the  trihuneihip,  the  copiula 
aloDa  were  inreated  with  the  aiecutive  retained 
tha  moat  uteneive  powen  in  all  department!  of 
the  jOTemmeut.     Bat  in  the  gradoal  develop- 
ment of  the  conititntion,  aonie  Important  fua 
Udq*  wen  detached    from   the   oonaulebip  ai 
aaaigned  to  new  magietratea.    Thii  wai  tbe  ca 
fint  with  the  ceoKinihip  in  s.c.  443, — an  office 
which  at  Gret  nai  confined  to  holding  the  « 
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different  claiiea,  but  afterwards  acquired  ' 
tenoiTe  powera.  [CiiNSOR.]  The  aecond  fanction 
that  wai  in  thit  manner  taken  from  the  i  —  ' 
wai  their  jndicia]  power,  which  waatran 
in  D.C.  366  to  a  diitinct  magiitracy  nnd 
title  of  tha  ptaetorship  [Praetor]  ;  and 
forth  th*  cooiula  appeared  aa  judgea  only  in  extra- 
ordinary caaea  of  a  criminal  Dutare,  when  they 
wars  called  upon  by  a  senatui  conaoltum.  (Cic. 
Urut.  34,  laS;  Lit.  viiL  18,  niii.  17  ff.,  ili. 
9.)  But,  notwithstanding  then  curtailingt,  the 
coMulihip  itill  continued  to  be  regarded  aa  the 
t«pr*MDtBUTe  of  regal  power.  (Polyb.  vi.  11 ; 
fit  do  ifff.  iii.  3,  8.) 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  (he  power  of  the 
conanla,  we  must  In  tbe  outlet  diyida  it  into  two 
parta,  inasmuch  ai  they  were  the  higheat  ciril 
aathority,  fod  at  the  aama  time  the  aupreme 
commanden  of  tha  anniea.  So  long  ai  they 
were  in  the  city  of  Rome,  thejr  were  at  the 
head  of  the  goTernment  and  the  adminiBtritioti, 
and  all  the  other  magislratn,  with  the  ei«p- 
lion  of  tha  tiibunei  of  the  people,  were  lubor- 
diuUt  to  then.    Thej  cooTenad  tha  Kuate,  and 
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•1  preiidenti  condact«d  the  boa 
to  carry  into  effect  the  decreei 
and  wmetimei  on  urgent  em 
might  even  act  on  their  own  ai 
ipunaibility.  They  ware  the  m 
which  foreign  atfaira  were  brw 
aanate ;  all  dcapatchea  and  repu 
in  their  handa  before  they  w 
tbe  aenate ;  by  them  foreign  ar 
introdnced  into  the  aenate,  and 
ried  on  the  negolialiona  betweei 
foreign  itatet.  They  alao  conreE 
of  the  people  and  presided  in  it 
ducted  the  electiona,  put  legialat 
the  Tole,  and  had  to  carry  the 
people  into  effect.  (Polyb.  »i. 
SesATin.)  The  whole  of  the  int 
of  the  republic  waa,  in  fact,  uui 
Intendence  ;  and  in  order  to  give 
eiecutive  power,  they  had  the  li 
ingand  arreating  oSendera(rocii(i 


n  their 
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pro  Dom.  41,  109),  and  i 
inflicting  pnniihcaenE,  limited  oi 
of  appeal  from  their  judgmec 
which  might  be  eierciaed  even 

The  outward  signa  of  their  p 
>ame  time  tba  meani  by  whici 
it,  were  tweWe  licton  with  the 
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13),  a 


who 


behind  another.  (Liv 
Mai.  ii.  2,  g  4.)  In  the  city,  h< 
did  not  appear  in  the  faicee  ;  a  i 
ie  aaid  to  have  been  introduced  t 
licola  (Dionya.  t.  2, 19,  75  ;  i.  5 
intimately  connected  with  the 
from  a  consul'*  aentence,  wbc 
apply  to  the   decemrira  nor  o: 

place  only  within  a  thouannd 
city,  it  muat  be  luppoaad  that  t 
appear  in  the  toacei  within  the 
opinion  which  ia  not  contradic 
that  the  conanla  on  returning  fri 
with  the  aie*  in  their  faicei 
Martina,  at  the  very  gate*  of 
had  the  imperinm  militare,  w) 
when  they  had  entered  tha  citv. 
But  the  powera  of  tha  coniu 
eitenaire  in  their  capacity  of  au 
dera  of  the  armiea,  and  wheV 
without  the  precinct!  of  the 
inveated  with  the  full  imperii 
lerying  of  an  army  waa  decreei 
the  coninla  conducted  the  lor] 
had  the  appointment  of  all 
ofiicera— a  right  which  aubaeque 
with  the  people;  and  the  aoldii 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
also  determiaed  the  contingent 
by  the  alliea  ;  and  in  tbe  prori 
them  they  had  the  unlimited  adi 
only  of  all  military  affain,  bu 
elae,  even  OTer  life  aud  death,  ex 
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granted  by  that  body,  bat  to  have  availed  them* 
selres  of  the  public  money  as  circumstances 
required ;  the  quaestors,  however,  kept  a  strict 
account  of  the  expenditure  (Polyb.  vi.  12,  13, 
15  ;  liv.  xUv.  16).  The  quaestors  also  kept  the 
keys  of  the  treasury  (even  of  the  aerarium  mnc' 
tius:  cf.  Mommsen,  Staatsr.  ii.  117),  and  their 
co-operation  was  therefore  necessary  for  any 
expenditure  (Polyb.  xxiii.  14).  The  control  thus 
exercised  became  a  real  one  when  the  quaestors 
were  no  longer  nominated  by  the  consuls,  but 
were  elected  by  the  people.  In  the  early  times, 
the  consuls  had  the  power  to  dispose  of  the 
booty  in  any  way  they  pleased ;  sometimes  they 
distributed  the  whole  or  a  part  of  it  among  the 
soldiers,  and  sometimes  they  sold  it,  and  de- 
posited the  produce  in  the  public  treasury,  which 
in  later  times  became  the  usual  practice.  The 
first  limitation  of  the  military  command  of  the 
consuls  was  in  B.C.  227,  when  Sicily  was  erected 
into  a  province,  committed  to  a  special  governor 
{praetor},  and  thus  removed  from  the  consular 
jurisdiction.  But  a  more  important  change  was 
that  introduced  by  Sulla,  who  extended  to  the 
whole  of  Italy  the  legal  privileges  of  the  city 
of  Rome.  From  this  time  forward  the  consuls 
ceased  to  hold  military  command  during  their 
year  of  office,  and  passed  at  the  expiration  of  it 
into  the  ranks  of  the  generals  in  office  in  the 
{HTovinoes  by  virtue  of  a  special  resolution  of 
the  senate  (Mommsen,  Staatsr,  ii.  90). 

Abuse  of  the  consular  power  was  prevented, 
first  of  all,  by  each  of  the  consuls  being  depend- 
ent on  his  colleague,  who  was  invested  with  equal 
rights;  for,  if  we  except  the  provinces  abroad 
where  each  was  permitted  to  act  with  unlimited 
power,  the  two  consuls  could  do  nothing  unless 
both  were  unanimous  (Dionys.  x.  17;  Appian, 
£ell.  Civ.  ii.  11),  and  against  the  sentence  of 
one  consul  an  appeal  might  be  brought  before 
his  colleague ;  nay,  one  consul  might  of  his  own 
accord  put  his  veto  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
other.  (liv.  li.  18,  27,  UL  34 ;  Dionys.  v.  9 ; 
Cic  de  Leg,  iiL  4.)  But  in  order  to  avoid  every 
unnecessary  dispute  or  nVafry,  arrangements 
had  been  made  from  the  first,  that  the  real 
functions  of  the  office  should  be  performed  only 
by  one  of  them  every  alternate  month  (Dionys. 
ix.  43) ;  and  the  one  who  was  in  the  actual  ex- 
ercise of  the  consular  power  for  the  month  was 
preceded  by  the  twelve  lictors,  whence  he  is 
commonly  described  by  the  words  penes  quern, 
faaoes  erint  (liv.  viii.  12,  ix.  8).  In  the  enrly 
times,  his  colleague  was  then  not  accompanied 
by  the  lictors  at  all,  but  he  was  preceded  by  an 
accensus.  (Cic  de  Rep,  ii.  31,  55;  Liv.  ii.  1, 
iii  33 ;  comp.  Dionys.  v.  2,  x.  24.)  In  later 
times,  the  consul,  even  when  he  did  not  perform 
the  functions  of  the  office,  was  also  accompanied 
by  twelve  lictors  (Suet.  Caes,  20),  but  these 
followed  him:  when  this  custom  arose  is  un- 
certain, and  we  only  know  that,  in  the  time 
of  Polybius,  the  dictator,  as  representing 
both  consuls,  had  twenty-four  lictors.  It  has 
been  maintained  that  the  consul  who  for  the 
month  being  performed  the  functions  of  the 
o6Sce,  was  designated  as  the  consul  tnajor  ;  but 
Festus  (p.  161)  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the 
term  applied  to  the  one  who  had  the  fasces,  or 
to  the  one  who  had  been  elected  first ;  and  there 
•eems  to  be  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
word  mc^or  really  had  reference  only  to  the  age 


of  the  consul,  so  that  the  elder  of  the  two  was 
called  consul  major.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  47 ;  Cic.  de 
Sep,  ii  31,  55 ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  1,  §  1 ;  Pint. 
Pubi.  12 ;  Dionys.  vi.  57.)  Owing  to  the  respect 
paid  to  the  elder,  he  presided  at  the  meeting  of 
the  senate  which  was  held  immediately  after  the 
election.  (Liv.  ix.  8 ;  Gellius,  ii.  15.)  The 
exercise  of  the  consular  power  was  also  checked 
by  the  knowledge  that  after  the  expiration  of 
their  office  they  might  be  called  to  account  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  conducted  them- 
selves in  their  official  capacity.  Many  cases  are 
on  record,  in  which  after  their  abdication  they 
were  accused  and  condemned  not  only  for  illegal 
or  unconstitutional  acts,  but  also  for  misfoftunes 
in  war  which  were  ascribed  either  to  their 
carelessness  or  want  of  ability.  (Liv.  ii.  41,  52, 
54,  61 ;  iiL  31 ;  xxii.  40,  49 ;  xxvii.  2,  3 ;  xxvil. 
34  ;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  3,  8 ;  Val.  Max.  viii. 
1,  §  4.)  The  ever-increasing  arrogance  and 
power  of  the  tribunes  did  not  stop  here,  and  we 
not  unfrequently  find  that  consuls,  even  during 
the  time  of  their  office,  were  not  only  threatened 
with  punishment  and  imprisonment,  but  were 
actually  subjected  to  them.  (Liv.  iv.  26,  v.  9, 
xlii.  21 ;  Epit,  xlviii.,  Iv. ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  9,  20  ; 
in  Vat.  9,  21 ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  5,  §  2 ;  Dio  Cass, 
xxxrii.  50,  xxxviii.  6,  xxxix.  39.)  Sometimes 
the  people  themselves  opposed  the  consuls  in  the 
exercise  of  their  power.  (Liv..  ii.  55,  59.) 
Lastly,  the  consuls  were  dependent  upon  the 
senate.  [Senatus.]  There  occurred,  however, 
times  when  the  power  of  the  consuls  thus 
limited  by  republican  institutions  was  thought 
inadequate  to  save  the  republic  from  perils  into 
which  she  was  thrown  by  drcurostances ;  and 
on  such  occasions  a  senatus  consultum  viderent 
or  darent  operam  consuies,  ne  quid  respublica 
detrimenti  caperet,  conferred  upon  them  full 
dictatorial  power,  not  restrained  either  by 
the  senate,  the  people,  or  the  tribunes.  In  the 
early  times,  such  senatus  consulta  are  rarely 
mentioned,  as  it  was  customary  to  appoint 
a  dictator  on  such  emergencies ;  but  when  the 
dictatorship  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  senate 
by  the  above-mentioned  formula  invested  the 
consuls,  for  the  time,  with  dictatorial  power. 
[Dictator.]  On  this  senatus  consultum  ulti- 
muro,  see  Heitland's  App.  A  to  Cic.  pro  C. 
Habirio. 

On  entering  upon  their  office,  the  consuls,  and 
afterwards  the  praetors  also,  agreed  among  one 
another  as  to  the  business  which  each  had  to 
look  after,  so  that  every  one  had  his  distinct 
sphere  of  action,  which  was  termed  his  provin- 
da.  The  ordinary  way  in  which  the  provinces 
were  assigned  to  each  was  by  lot  (sortiri  pro- 
vincias),  unless  the  colleagues  agreed  among 
themselves,  without  any  such  means  of  deci^on 
(comparare  inter  se  procinciaSy  Liv.  xxiv.  10, 
XXX.  1,  xxxii.  8 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  i.  9).  The  de- 
cision by  lot  was  resorted  to  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  the  two  consuls  had  equal  rights, 
and  not,  as  some  believe,  because  it  was  thereby 
intended  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  gods.  Il 
it  was  thought  that  one  of  th^  consuls  was 
eminently  qualified  for  a  particular  province, 
either  on  account  of  his  experience  or  |>ersonal 
character,  it  frequently  happened  that  a  com- 
mission was  given  to  him  extra  sortem  or  extra 
ordinem,  i.e.  by  the  senate  and  without  any 
drawing  of  lots.    (Liv.  iii.  2,  viii.  16,  xxxvii.  1 ; 
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and  at  length  fur  life.  (Saeton.  Jul,  76,  80; 
Dio  Cass.  xlii.  20,  xliii.  1,  46,  49 ;  Appian,  de 
BelL  Civ.  li.  106.)  In  the  reign  of  Augustus 
the  consular  power  was  a  mere  shadow  of  what 
it  had  been  before,  and  the  consuls  who  were 
elected  did  not  retain  their  office  for  a  full  year, 
but  had  usually  to  abdicate  after  a  few  months. 
(Dio  Cass,  xlviii.  35,  xliii.  46 ;  Lucan,  y.  399.) 
The  emperors  themselves  usually  took  the  con- 
sulship at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  laid  it 
down  in  a  month  or  two.  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  32 ; 
Tac  Hist.  i.  77.)  Nero  received  from  the  senate 
continui  consuhtus  (Tac.  Ann.  xlii.  41),  and 
Vitellius  arranged  the  elections  for  ten  years  in 
advance,  with  himself  as  perpetuus  consul  (Suet. 
Vitell.  11).  Vespasian  was  consul  eight  times  in 
ten  years,  Domitian  seventeen  times  in  all.  The 
usual  time  for  the  tenure  of  the  office  came  to 
be  either  four  or  two  months  (Dio  Cass,  xliii.  46). 
in  ▲.D.  69  there  were  fifteen  consuls.  (Cf. 
3Iommsen  in  Ephem.  Epigr.  1872,  p.  189.)  In 
the  reign  of  Commodus  Uiere  were  no  less  than 
twenty-five  consuls  in  one  year.  (Lamprid. 
Commod,  6 ;  Dio  Caas.  IxxiL  12.)  In  the  repub- 
lican time,  the  year  had  received  its  name  from 
the  consuls,  and  in  all  public  documents  their 
names  were  entered  to  mark  the  year ;  but  from 
the  time  that  there  were  more  than  two  in  one 
year,  only  thoee  that  entered  upon  their  office 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  regarded  as 
cousules  ordinariij  and  gave  their  names  to  the 
year,  though  the  suffecti  were  likewise  entered 
in  the  FasU.  (Sueton.  Vomit.  2,  6alb.  6,  Viteil. 
2 ;  Senec  de  Itxi,  iii.  31 ;  Plin.  Paneg,  38 ;  Lam- 
pnd.  M.  Sev.  28.)  The  consules  ordinarii  ranked 
higher  than  those  who  were  elected  afterwards. 
The  election  from  the  time  of  Tiberius  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  senate,  who,  of  course,  elected 
only  those  that  were  recommended  by  the  em- 
peror; those  who  were  elected  were  then 
aanoanced  (renuntiare)  to  the  people  assembled 
in  what  were  called  comitin.  (Dio  Cass.  Iviii. 
20;  Plin.  Panag.  77 ;  Tac  Ann.  iv.  68.)  In  the 
last  centuries  of  the  empire,  it  was  customary 
to  create  honorary  consuls  (consules  honorarii}, 
who  were  chosen  by  the  senate  and  sanctioned 
by  the  emperor  (Cassiod.  i.  10 ;  Justin.  Nov.  Ixx. 
80,  c  1),  and  consules  sufiecti  were  then  scarcely 
heard  of  at  all,  for  Constantino  restored  the  old 
custom  of  appointing  only  two  consuls,  one  for 
Constantinople,  and  the  other  for  Rome,  who 
were  to  act  as  supreme  judges  (under  the  em- 
peror) for  a  whole  year,  and  besides  these  two 
there  were  no  others  except  honorary  consuls 
and  consulares.  Although  the  dignity  of  these 
hoi/brary  consuls  as  well  as  of  the  consules  or- 
dinarii and  sufiecti  was  merely  nominal,  still  it 
was  regarded  as  the  highest  in.  the  empire,  and 
was  sought  after  by  noble  and  wealthy  persons 
with  the  greatest  eagerness,  notwithstanding 
the  great  expenses  connected  with  the  office  (Dio, 
Ix.  ^)  on  account  of  the  public  entertainments 
which  a  newly  appointed  consul  had  to  give  to 
his  friends  and  the  people.  (Fronto,  Ep.  ii.  1 ; 
Lydusy  de  Magistr.  ii.  8 ;  Liban.  Oral.  8 ;  Sym- 
mach.  ii.  64,  iv.  8,  x.  44 ;  Sidon.  Apollin.  Epist. 
iL  3 ;  Cassiod.  it  2,  vi.  1 ;  Procop.  de  Bell,  Pers, 
t  25.)  Julius  Caesar  (Suet.  JuL  76)  and  Augus- 
tas (Dio  Cass.  xlvi.  41)  conferred  the  omamenta 
constUaria  without  the  actual  office;  and  thb 
practice  became  so  common  afterwards,  that  the 
title  consulares  was  used  for  this  class,  which 
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held  rank  as  the  most  distinguished  class  of 
senators,  and  their  honour  ultimately  became 
hereditary.  After  Diocletian,  however,  they 
ranked  below  the  viri  illustres  and  the  viri 
spectabiles.  The  last  consul  of  Rome  was  Decir 
mus  Theodorus  Paulinus,  A.D.  534,  and  at  Con- 
stantinople Flavins  Basilius  Junior,  in  a.d.  541. 
After  that  time,  the  emperors  of  the  £ast  took 
the  title  of  consul  for  themselves,  until  in  the 
end  it  fell  quite  into  oblivion. 

Under  the  empire  the  consuls  were  regarded 
as  the  official  representatives  of  the  senate,  and 
were  even  allowed  by  some  emperors  a  formal 
precedence  (Suet.  Tib.  31).  Their  official  func- 
tions were  as  follows : — 1.  They  presided  in  the 
senate,  though,  of  course,  never  without  the 
sanction  of  the  emperor ;  2.  They  administered 
justice,  partly  extra  onUnem  (Tac.  Ann,  iv.  19, 
xiii.  4;  Cell.  xiii.  24)  [Senatus],  and  partly  in 
ordinary  cases,  such  as  manumissions  or  the  ap- 
pointment of  guardians  (Dig.  1, 10,  1 ;  Ammian. 
Marcell.  xxii.  7 ;  Cassicxl.  vi.  1 ;  Sueton.  Claud. 
23) ;  3.  The  letting  of  the  public  revenues,  a 
duty  which  had  formerly  been  performed  by 
the  censors  (Ov.  ex  Font,  iv.  5,  19),  although 
the  consuls  had  always  possessed  the  right  of 
acting  as  the  representatives  of  the  censors, 
when  there  were  none  in  office  at  the  time; 
4.  The  conducting  of  the  games  in  the  Circus 
and  of  public  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  em- 
perors, for  which  they  had  to  defray  the 
expenses  out  of  their  own  means.  (Sueton. 
NerOf  4;  Juv.  xi.  193,  &c. ;  Cassiod.  /.  c,  and  iii. 
39,  v.  42,  vi.  10.)  Some  emperors  indeed  granted 
the  money  necessary  for  such  purposes,  and 
endeavoured  to  check  the  growing  extravagance 
of  the  consuls,  but  these  regulations  were  all  of 
a  transitory  nature.  (Lamprid.  Al,  Sever.  43 ; 
Vopisc  Aurel.  12 ;  Justin.  Sov.  105.) 

Compare  besides  the  various  works  on  Roman 
history,  K.  D.  Hiillmann,  £6m.  Orundoerfassung^ 
p.  125,  &c;  K.  W.  GOttling,  Oesch.  der  Rthn. 
Staatsverf,  p.  269,  &c;  above  all,  Mommsen, 
Staatsrechtj  ii.  70-124;  and  Becker,  Bandbuch 
der  ROm,  Alterth,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  87-126,  and 
part  iii.  pp.  235  ff".  [L.  S.]    [A.  S.  W.] 

GONSULA'BIS,  throughout  the  time  of  the 
Roman  republic,  signifies  a  person  who  has  been 
invested  with  the  consulship;  but  under  the 
empire  it  became  a  mere  title  for  the  higher 
class  of  officers,  who  thereby  obtained  permission 
to  have  the  insignia  of  a  consul,  without  ever 
bavins  actually  been  consuls.  Hence  the  title 
was  almost  equivalent  to  that  of  an  *'  honorary 
consul  "  (consul  honorarius;  Cod.  Theod.  vi.  tit. 
19,  s.  1 ;  vi.  tit.  2,  s.  2).  The  title  was  given 
especially  to  eenends,  as  formerly  persons  after 
their  consulship  had  usually  undertaken  the 
command  of  an  army  in  the  provinces,  and  in 
many  instances  they  were  the  same  as  the  legati 
principis  or  the  magistri  militum.  (Veget.  ii. 
9  ;  Dig.  3,  tit.  2,  s.  2.)  It  was  further  a  common 
custom,  establbhed  even  by  the  first  emperors,  to 
give  to  governors  of  imperial  provinces  the  title 
of  consularis,  irrespective  of  their  ever  having 
been  consuls.  (Suet.  Aug.  33,  7V6.  33,  Domit. 
6;  Tac  Agric,  8,  14,  40.)  Consulai-is  thus 
gradually  became  the  established  title  for  those 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  imperial 
provinces.  During  the  2nd  century  A.D.  the 
title  consularis  always  denotes  a  governor  who 
had  actually  held  the  office  of  consul,  or  had 
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dty  (cf.  L.  Friedlaender,  SittengeschichU  Hdrns, 
pt.  il.,  p.  263  ff.).     The  type  on  one  side  of  the 
piece  is  as  a  role  a  head  or  bust ;  on  the  other, 
a  snbject:  as  the  iatter  side  is  the  more  im- 
portant,  it  may  conveniently  be  considered  as 
the  obrerse.    The  obverse  types  are  either  of 
a  mythological,  heroic,   or  historic  character, 
or  hare  reference  to  scenes  in  the  Circus  and 
other   places   of   public  amusement.      In    the 
opinion  of  M.  Robert,  even  the   mythological 
and    heroic    types   relate  to   the  public   spec- 
tacles ;  the  gods  and  heroes  represented  being 
merely  human  actors  who  assumed  divine  and 
heroic  parts  in  the  theatrical  representations. 
(C.  Robert,  Les  M^,  coniom,  p.  6  r. :  a  different 
opinion  has  been  maintained   by  Sabatier  and 
Eckhel;   cf.  Lenormant,  La  Monnaie^  t.  i.  p. 
56  f.)    The  types  of  this  class  are  derived  chiefly 
from    the    adventures    of    Ulysses,    Hercules, 
Theseus,  Achilles,  &c. :  Apollo  Citharoedus,  the 
San-god  in  his  chariot,  Hecate,  Endymion,  Hero 
and  Leander,  and  other  personages  also  occur. 
Types  of  a  quasi-historical  character  are  less 
numerous :  amongst  them  are  the  Foundation  of 
Roma  and  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines.    A  certain 
nombier  of  subjects  are  copied  from  the  Roman 
coin-t^ypes  of  an  earlier  period,  such  as   the 
carpentum  of  Agrippina  and  tlie  decursio  type. 
Bat  the  types  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence 
are  those  which   relate  to  the  games  of  the 
Circus.     Sometimes  the   chariot-race   and   the 
Circus  itself  is  portrayed,  but  more  frequently 
we  find  a  single  chariot  and  its  auriga.    Repre- 
sentations of   victorious  charioteers,  standing 
without  horses  or  chariots,  as  well  as  of  winning 
horses,  are  also  very  common.     The  men  are 
generally  represented  with  palms  in  their  hands, 
and  the   horses'  heads  are  bedecked  with  the 
same  emblems  of  victory.    Besides  the  sports  in 
the  Circus,  the  beast-hunts  (venationes}  of  the 
AmphitheJitre  are  introduced,  though  less  fre- 
quently.    The  athletic  contests  of  the  Stadium 
are  still  rarer,  though  the  contorniates  some- 
times represent  foot-races  and  other  exercbes  of 
strength  and  skill.    In  another  remarkable  series 
of  scenes  are  depicted  musicians  engaged  in 
playing  an  organ,  and  persons  assembled  probably 
t<]^take  part   in  competitions  in  singing  and 
recitation.    As  reverse  types  of  the  contorniates, 
we  find  the  heads  and  busts  of  various  person- 
^es  :~^1)  Emperors,  &c,  among  whom  are  J. 
Caesar,  Augustus,  Caligula,  Nero,  Galba,  Ves- 
pasian, Trajan,  Ant.   Pius,    Marcus    Aurelius, 
Verus,  Commodus,  Caracalla,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  earlier  empresses.     Nero  and  Trajan  are 
frequently  selected,  probably  on  account  of  their 
being  regarded  as  patrons  of  the  Circus.     No 
emperors  between  Caracalla  and  Constantine  are 
selected ;   the   last   represented  is  Anthemius : 
(2)  the  head  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  (3)  busts 
of  philosophers,  writers,  &c.,  such  as  Pythagoras, 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,   Homer,  Horace,  Virgil, 
Sallust ;  (4)  heads  of  Roma  and  Serapis ;  (5)  an 
aurig<t.  In  addition  to  the  types,  various  accessory 
devices  appear  in  the  field  of  either  side  of  the 
contorniates.    They  are  sometimes  cast  in  relief 
(like  the  type  itself),  but  more  frequently  are 
produced  by  engraving  or  by  inla}ing  in  silver. 
The  following  are  among  the  principal  devices 
which  occur : — Pa.lms,  wreaths,  leaves  of  heart- 
shaped  form,   cups,  helmets,  horses,  chariots, 
spears,  swords,  howrs,  lions,  panthers,  bears,  &c., 
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and  a  symbol  variously  represented  thus,    D 

E,    E,  or  £. 

The  legends  which  appear  upon  the  contor- 
niates are  nearly  always  descriptive  of  the 
types.  Thus  obverse  types  relating  to  Aeneas, 
Hypsipyle  and  Archemoros,  the  &po  of  the 
Sabine  women  are  accompanied  by  the  words 
AENEAS,  YYinVAH,  SABINAE:  the  names 
of  charioteers  and  even  of  horses  are  often 
given,  and  sometimes  the  particular  "  faction  " 
of  the  "  blues,"  "  greens,"  **  reds,"  and  "  whites  *' 
is  indicated  in  the  exergue,  e.g.  in  prasino,  in 
VENETO.  As  reverse  legends  we  find  the  names 
of  emperors  surrounding  their  effigies:  Alex- 
ander the  Great  is  named  **  Macedonicus,"  and 
the  names  of  the  philosophers  and  writers  are 
also  given. 

The  precise  destination  and  significance  of  the 
contorniates  is  a  difficult  problem,  which  has 
given  rise  to  much  controversy,  and  we  have 
not  even  any  information  as  to  whether  these 
pieces  were  fabricated  and  issued  by  authority^ 
or  merely  by  private  enterprise.  We  may^ 
however,  safely  set  aside  the  explanation  that 
the  contorniates  were  tickets  of  adipission  to 
the  Circus ;  nor,  again,  do  they  seem  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  induce  us  to  adopt  the 
view  of  M.  Longp^rier,  that  they  were  given 
as  prizes  to  the  victors  in  the  games.  \£ev, 
Num,f  N.  S.,  1865,  t.  x.  p.  414.)  The  theory 
suggested  by  Cavedoni  and  De  Rossi  (BulL 
d'Arch^.  chr^enhe,  1869,  p.  60),  which  has 
been  ingeniously  worked  out  by  M.  Lenormant 
(La  Monnaiej  t.  i.  p.  56  f.),  that  the  contorniates 
were  employed  by  the  competitors  in  the  games 
and  by  their  supporters  as  tallsijians  or  amulets,, 
is  far  more  worthy  of  consideration.  That 
effigies  like  those  of  Alexander,  Apollonius^ 
Virgil,  and  others  would  be  regarded  at  that 
epoch  as  being  of  wonder-working  efficacy,  is 
extremely  probable;  and  contorniate  legends, 
such  as  **  Margarita  vincas,"  "  Petroni  placeas  "* 
(ejaculations  for  the  good  success  of  a  competitor),, 
would  also  seem  to  indicate  the  talismanic  cha- 
racter of  these  pieces.  This  theory,  however, 
does  not  sufficiently  take  into  account  the 
numerous  accessory  devices  which  appear  upon 

the  contorniates,  and  especially  the  symbol  P  , 

&0.,  which  occurs  with  extreme  frequency  upon 
specimens  of  every  variety  of  type.  Of  this 
symbol  and  its  varieties  numerous  interpreta- 
tions have  been  ofiered.  (Longp^iicr,  Rev,  Num. 
2*  serie,  t.  x.,  pp.  415,  416 ;  Cannegieter,  Mis- 
cell,  Obaerv.  Crit.y  p.  133;  MisceB.  Nov.,  1740, 
p.  7  ;  Bruzza,  Ann,  deW  Inst,  di  Corrisp.  Arch,,, 
1877,  p.  58 ;  Friedlaender,  Zeitschrift  /.  Numis- 
matik,  vol.  vL,  p.  268 ;  Archangeli,  Gli  Studj 
in  Italia,  1879,  p.  42  ;  Robert,  Les  M^daUl  cont, 
p.  29  ff.)  Several  writers  have  seen  in  it  a 
monogram  composed  of  the  letters  E  P  or 
P  E,  and  P  has  been  supposed  to  stand  for 
the  word  **palma."  It  has,  however,  been 
well  shown  by  M.  Robert,  that  the  only  con- 
stant element  in  the  varieties  of  this  symbol  is 
the  letter  P,  which  he  translates  ^  praemia,"  or 
** prizes  in  money":  the  horizontal  strokes, 
which  vary  in  number,  indicate,  according  to  hia 
suggestion,  the  actual  sum  of  money  won  by  the 
victor  in  the  Hippie  and  other  contests.  If  we 
adopt  this  interpretation,  we  may  suggest  as  a 
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II  that  had  to  nettle 


nybu.: 


:e  there. 


which  had  the  Jui  lUiicum  bad  magi 
their  owD  with. a  jurisdictio,  from  whom  there 
iraa  no  doubt  an  appeal  to  the  proconial.  At 
cerlaia  times  of  the  ^rat,  iiied  by  the  piocon- 
f.u1,  the  people  sBembled  in  the  chief  town  of 
the  dietrict.  To  bold  a  convnitiu  wiu  ejpreued 
by  eonientia  agere,  peragrre,  forum  mere,  ijo- 
fiiavt  <9c  J^Fupai)  irfttr,  la.  (Cies.  Bell.  Gait. 
i.54,  T.  1,  riii.  46;  Act.  Apost.  lii.  38.)  At 
(uch  a  conTentaa  litigant  partiei  applied  to  the 
proconanl,  who  elected  a  Duinber  of  Jadgei  from 
the  conventiu,  generally  from  among  the  Romini 
reeidiag  in  the  prorince,  to  try  their  causei. 
(Clc  Di  VcTT.  ti.  13,  32.)  It  wai  made  a  charge 
againit  Verrei  that  he  leleuted  thejiKftcM  from 
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jireaided  at  the  triati,  and  proDonnced  the  aea- 
tdce  accoiding  to  the  views  of  the  judge*,  who 
were  hi*  auetson  (cormliari^  [CoHaiLIL'X.] 
A*  the  proconsul  had  to  carry  on  all  cITidal  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Latin  langnaEe  (Val.  Max.  ii.  2, 
S),  he  wu  alway*  attended  by  an  interpreter. 
(Cic  M  Verr.  iii.  37,  64 ;  ai  Fam.  liii.  M.) 
Thoe  eonventm  appear  to  haTe  been  generally 
held  after  the  procousnl  had  settled  the  military 
affairs  of  the  province  -,  nt  least  when  Caeiar  was 
pTOOounl  of  Oanl  he  made  it  a  regular  practice 
to  hold  the  conventn*  after  his  annie*  had 
retired  to  their  winter-qnarters.  In  the  time  of 
the  empcron  certain  towns  in  each  province  , 
were  appomted  ai  the  aeata  of  ttandiDg  coaita,  ^ 
to  that  the  concenfiis  were  eupeneded,  (Cod. 
Just.  i.  tit.  40,  1.  6.)  The  term  eonventus  is  " 
lastly  applied  to  certain  bodies  of  Roman  citizens 
liTiog  in  a  province,  forming  a  tort  of  corpora- 
tion, ami  representing  the  niman  people  In  their 
district  or  town  ;  and  it  was  from  among  these 
that  proconinli  generally  took  their  assistants. 
Sach  corporatioaa  are  repeatedly  mentioned,  as, 
for  example,  at  Syracuse  <Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  13,  32  ; 
29,  T2  ;  iii.  13,iv.  2S,  31,  v.  36,  &c),  Capna  (Caea. 
da  SeU.  Civ.  i.  14 ;  Cic  p.  Sea.  *),  Salons  (Caea. 
de  Btil.  Civ.  iii.  9),  PuUoli  (Cic  m  Vat.  5),  and 
CordDba  (Caee.  de  Belt.  Oit.  ii.  19  ;  comp.  Pbo- 
yjMCiiX  [LS.]    [A.S.W.] 

CONVI'VIUM.    [SnrwjsiDM.'] 

COOPTA'KE.    rCoLLEOioiL] 

COPA,COPO.    [Cadpona.] 

COTHiyUS  (nitiMi,  Engr.  cogin,  coffer-),  a 
large  kind  of  wicker  basket,  made  of  osier 
branches.  (Moar.  Att.  sod  Hesych.  i.  r.'Ajipixoi.) 
From  Ariatuphnnes  (Ho.  1310)  it  would  seem 
thkt  it  was  used  by  the  Greeks  aa  a  basket  or 
cage  for  birds.  The  Ramans  nsed  it  for  sgricul- 
tarsl  purposes,  and  Calnme!!s  (li.  3,  §  51),  in 
deiCTibing  a  method  of  procuring  early  cncum- 
Iwrs,  says  that  they  should  be  sown  in  well- 
mmnured  soil,  kept  in  a  caphinus,  so  that  in  this 
case  we  have  1«  consider  it  a*  a  kind  of  portable 
hot-bed.  Jnrennl  {Sat.  iii.  14,  and  ri.  M2}, 
when  speaking  of  the  Jews,  describe  their  whole 
furniture  aa  coniiating  In  cqpAi'ntis  tt  faenum  (a 
■•  of  hay).     K^^ini  ' 


UMd  by  the  Tbessstians  (Eur.  Elect.  637)  and 
The  towns  by  the  eastern  nations  (Xen.  Ci/r.  ii.  1,  g  9,  Ti.  S, 
g  10;  Curt. /.  o.> 

Copis  wss  also  the  name  of  a  knife  nsed  in 
cutting  the  flesh  of  animals  in  aacrilice*  and  the 
kitchen  (Po'l.  i.  IW !  Athen.  iv.  p.  169  b; 
riut.  Lye.  2>  It  is  nsed  as  an  adjective  with 
iuivaiM  by  Euripides  (Cue!.  241).  [W.  S.] 

COQUU8.    [Cema,  p.  394.] 

COKBIS,  dim.  COK'BULA,  COEBICULA, 

among  the  Romans,  both  for  agricaltural  ani) 
other  purposes.  It  wna  made  of  oeiar*  twiiteil 
together,  nnd  was  of  a  conical  or  pyramidal 
shape.  (Varr.  Z.  L.  v.  139 ;  laidor.  Orig.  ii. 
9 ;  Cic.  pro  Sett.  38,  82 ;  Ov.  Mel.  jiv.  644 ; 
Plaat.  A>U.  ii.  7,  4;  Snet.  AV.  19;  Colnm. 
vnsnl  himself  vi.  3,  5 ;  xi.  2,  99).  A  basket  answering  pre- 
cisely  to   tbia    description,   both    in   form    and 

among  the  Campanian  peasantry,  which  i»  called 
in  the  language  of  the  country  "la  corbella,"  a 
representation  of  which  is  introduced  in  the  lower 
portion  of   the  annexed  woodcut.     The   hook 
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nnd  therefbre  a  kind  of  scimitar  (Xen.  Eq.  i 
11:  "  copidai  vocabant  gladioa  leviter  cnrvsti 
fsJdbna  •Unlles,"  Cart.  viii.  14,  §  29).    It  w 


attached  to  it  by  a  string  is  for  the  purpose  of 
iDspending  it  to  a  branch  of  the  tree  into  which 
the  man  climbs  to  pick  bis  oranges,  lemoni, 
olires,  or  figs.  The  upper  portion  of  the  woodcut 
iAntiiAila  di  Ercolano,  torn.  iii.  tar.  29)  repre- 
sents a  Roman  farm,  In  which  a  farming  man, 
in  the  shape  of  a  dwarfiih  satyr,  is  seen  with  a 
pole  (SmAAa)  across  hia  ahoulder,  to  each  end  of 
which  is  suspended  a  basket  reaembling  in  every 
respect  the  Campanian  corbella;  all  which  coin- 
cidencea  of  name,  form,  and  description  leave  no 
doubt  a*  to  the  identity  of  the  term  with  the 
object  represented.  Like  the  calalhus,  which  It 
resembles  in  shape,  it  is  sometimes  employed  as 
a  distinguishing  emblem  of  Ceres  (Clarac,  jfui. 
de  Sculpt,  pi.  214,  n.  33).  [A,  R,]  [J.  H,  F.] 
CORBI'TAE,  merchantmen  of  the  larger 
class,  BO  csUed  because  they  hung  out  a  corbii  at 
the  mast-head  for  a  sign.  (Kestns;  Noniua. 
s.  0.)  Thay  were  also  termed  onerariatj  and 
hence  Plantos,  in  order  to  designate  the  voraciov* 
appetites  of  some  women,  laya,  "  Corbitam  ciln 
comesse  pouunt"  (Cat.  iv.  1,  SO).  They  were 
noted  for  their  hMvy  build  and  slnggiah  sallinf 
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The  oldest  known  form  of  preparing  leather 
if  shamoying^  i.e.  combining  skiiiB  and  hides 
with  oils.  It  is  alluded  to  in  a  simile  of  Homer's 
(//.  xriL  387  ff. )  and  alio  in  Cato  {B,  H.  135,  3). 
The  chief  point  aimed  at  is  to  open  the  pores  so 
as  to  admit  the  oil.  This  is  done  by  repeated 
washings.  Then  the  skins  are  staked  out  and 
taken  to  the  stocks,  where,  after  being  rabbed 
with  oil,  they  are  hammered  for  about  two  hours 
to  force  the  oil  into  the  substance  of  the  skiu. 
That  to  this  part  of  the  process  ^  fi6paa  aov 
9paM€XHrrrai  of  Arist.  Eq,  369  refers  is  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  Scholiasts:  koL  yhp 
T^s  fivpfras  (t/Aois  rxntrttv  tMcurtP  lya  avaXal 
iffi'  ivioi  8i  Tm  ZtaXifioiw  tux^p&s  rod 
ipapfidicov. 

The  preparation  of  parchment  by  membrananii 
(Ed.  Diod.  vii.  3S),  9up0€o<nrotoiy  did  Dot  differ 
essentially  from  that  employed  at  present. 

The  substances  used  for  colouring  leather 
were  for  the  most  part  lotus-tree  (Pliu.  J7.  N, 
xvi.  §  124),  madder  (ip9vB49ayoyf  Herod,  iv. 
189 ;  rubia,  Plin.  K  N,  xix.  §  47),  scarlet  (coccum ; 
cf.  Mart.  iL  29,  8),  and  for  boots  especially 
atramentum  sutorium,  or  oil  of  vitriol  (Plin. 
ff,  if.  xxxiii.  §  123) ;  thoueh  of  course  there  were 
boots  of  many  different  colours  (palcei  tniUiei  et 
caret  et  aUn  et  hederadif  Vopisc.  Aurel.  49). 
parchment,  we  know,  was  often  coloured  yellow 
or  purple  on  the  side  not  used  (cf.  Pers.  Ui.  10 ; 
Isid  Orig,  vL  11,  4). 

We  have  seen  shamoying  was  known  to  Homer. 

In  Homer,  too,  an  untanned  ox-skin  (iZi^^os 

iSocif,  Od.  XX.  2  and  142)  is  used  by  Ulysses,  but 

only  when  disguised  as  a  beggar  and  for  a  bed 

covering  to  lie  upon.     In  Homeric  times,  how- 

evn,  tuining  appears  to  have  been  done  in  the 

household ;  just  as  among  the  early  Germans 

there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  regular  class 

of  tanners  (Riedenauer,  Handwerk  und  Mand- 

yoerier  in  den  homerisehen  Zeiten,  p.  139).    But 

4UD0Dg  the  Romans  tanners  (iricvTo8^^ai)  formed 

a   guild    distinct   from   shoe-makers    (<rKvro- 

rifiot)  in  Numa's  time  (Plut.  Num.  17).     Yet 

in  Greece,  even  in  historical  times,  shoemaking 

does  not  appear  to  have  been  separated  entirely 

from  tanning  (cf.  Theophr.  Char,  16,  iitSodvai  r^ 

4rjtvro8c^  ^ipoS^eu ;  also  Suidas,  fivpcobi^r 

eKvTorSfAos,  6  ras  fi^paas  0€pawtiknf),    At  Rome 

under  the  later  emperors,  when  the  different 

classes  of  artisans  crystallized  into  close  guilds, 

we  find  a  guild  of  wholesale  tanners  who  sold 

boot-leather.    (Orelli,  4074>  corpus  oorariorum 

magnariorumi scdmarionan ;  perhaps  $alariorum, 

''the  guild  of  wholesale  tawers,"  for,  as  we 

have  seen,  salt  was  used  as  well  as  alum  for 

tawing.) 

Greece  and  Italy  were  rich  in  cattle ;  but  for 
all  that  there  was  a  most  extensive  import  trade 
of  hides  to  Greece,  especially  from  the  Black  Sea 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  493)  and  from  Cjrrene  (Hermippus 
Frag.  63,  4,  ed.  Kock) ;  and  to  Rome  from  Sicily 
(Cic  Verr,  ii.  2,  6X  Asia  Minor  (ib.  I  38,  9), 
Germany  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  72),  Britain  (Strab.  iv. 
p.  200).  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable 
that  Homer  does  not  mention  the  skins  of  sheep 
or  swine  as  used  for  leather,  only  those  of 
oxen,  goats,  and  weasels  (cf.  jcrid^  Kwiriy  Ii, 
X.  336 ;  set  Riedenauer,  op,  cit.  note  238).  In 
the  Edict  of  Diocletian  (chap.  viiL)  we  find  that 
tanning  was  applied  to  the  skins  of  oxen,  goats, 
shetp,  kida,  byaanas,  gtieUts, .  stags,  wolves, 
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martens,  beavers,  bears,  seals,  leopards,  lions. 
As  material  for  wearing,  leather  was  principally 
used  for  boots :  for  though  in  early  times,  both 
in  Greece  and  Rome,  it  was  used  extensively  for 
clothes  by  all  ranks  (Varr.  £.  £.  ii.  11,  §  11 ; 
Prop.  V.  1,  12),  in  later  times  skins  were  only 
worn  by  rustics,  mostly  by  rustic  slaves,  and 
were  called  diip04patf  airrvficu,  alavpvaif 
&pvair/5cs,  ficurai,  oiroXcCdcr,  mastrucae  (Aristoph. 
Nub.  72  and  SchoL;  Fe*p.  444;  Poll.  vii.  70; 
QuiuUl.  i.  5,  §  8). 

(For  tanners  among  the  ancients,  see  Blumner, 
Technd.  u.  Term,  der  Oevoerbe  und  Kunste^  i. 
pp.  254-267;  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  s.  v. 
Curiarius;  Marquardt,  PrivatUhen  der  RGmerj 
p.  570.)  [L.  C.  P.] 

CORNIClNEa    rCoRKU.] 

COBNICULA'RIUS,  the  wearer  of  a  Corni- 
CXTLUM ;  hence  in  Roman  armies  an  adjutant  or 
aide-de-camp  attached  to  the  higher  military 
commanders.  In  early  times  there  was  perhaps 
only  one  to  each  legion,  under  the  orders  of  the 
tribunus  militwn  whose  turn  it  was  to  command 
(Frontin.  Strateg.  iii.  14,  X ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  1, 11). 
From  the  time  of  Marius  and  under  the  empire 
the  legatus  of  each  legion  had  one  comicularius, 
the  tribune  in  command  another:  hence  two 
cornicularii  are  usually  mentioned  in  inscrip- 
tions (C  I.  L.  ii.  4122),  though  sometimes  a 
single  one  occurs  (C.  /.  L.  1681).  Provincial 
governors  had  likewise  their  cornicularii, — two 
apiece,  it  would  seem,  as  we  find  officium  comi- 
ctUariorum  in  the  plural  (C.  /.  L.  iii.  3543) ;  and 
if  the  governor  were  of  consular  rank,  his 
subordinate  was  comicularms  consularis  (ib. 
1106;  cf.  3543).  Other  officers  found  with 
cornicularii  attached  to  them  are  the  praefectus 
praetorio  (jC.  I.  L.  3846 ;  Orelli,  3157,  3488), 
perhaps  the  praefedui  urbi,  the  tribunes  of  the 
praetorian  (C  /.  Z.  u.  2610,  iii.  2887)  and  urban 
cohorts  (OSrelli,  3462 ;  Mommsen,  Inscr,  S, 
Neap,  1459X  the  praefectus  vigilum  (Orelli, 
3456;  Henzen,  6753,  7170),  the  praefectus 
annonae  (Orelli,  3489),  &c  (See  fuller  refer- 
ences to  inscriptions  in  Marquardt,  Staatsterw, 
il  528-9.)  [W.  W.] 

GORNKniLUM,  a  little  horn,  was  a  Roman 
military  decoration  attached  to  the  helmet, 
lliere  seems  no  reason  to  think  that  the  word 
was  ever  applied  to  the  ornamental  part  of  the 
helmet  itself  (Pettier,  ap.  D.  and  S.):  this 
would  be  crista,  and  no  example  of  such  a 
sense  is  adducedL  The  comiculum  was  distin- 
guished not  merely  by  its  shape,  but  by  not 
forming  an  integral  part  of  the  helmet :  it  was 
simply  fastened  on.  It  was  used  either  as  (a) 
a  military  reward  for  bravery:  thus  Papirius 
Cursor  gives  comicula  and  silver  armiUae  to  all 
the  cavalry  (Liv.  x.  44);  Orbilius,  Horace's 
schoolmaster,  serves  first  as  a  legionary,  then  on 
obtaining  this  decoration  is  promoted  to  the 
cavalry  (comicuiOf  mox  equo  meruit.  Suet,  de  lU. 
Qramm.  9).  It  was  also  used  (6)  as  a  badge  of 
office,  and  as  such  was  worn  by  the  Corni- 
CULARii.  2.  A  small  funnel  of  horn :  Colum. 
vii.  5,  15  and  20.  [W.  W.] 

CORNU  denotes  various  objects  made  of 
horn,  especially  a  wind  instrument,  anciently 
made  of  horn,  but  afterwards  of  brass.  (Varr. 
L.  L,  V.  117.)  According  to  Athenaeus  (iv. 
p.  184  a),  it  was  an  invention  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, .like  the  tvhoy  it  differed  f^om  tha  tibia 
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oflba  goiiai 
Greet  coioi  of  the  Ptolemies,  kiDgi  of  tgypL 
The  accompnDjine  apccimeu  it  a  toin  of  Ani- 
iioi,  daughter  of  Ptolvmr  1.,  the  reverse  of 
■Uch  contain!  a  double  cornucopia  tilled  with 
vuiona  froita.    <Cf.  Atben.  li.  p.  497  c.)    Oa 


Coin  of  Andnoe,  lUb  cornncopla. 
the  coina  of  the  Roman  eDiperon  the  coroucopin 
««ur»  Itill  more  frequently.      (Bottiger.  Aiiuil- 
thta;    Darembeig   and  SaglLo,  i.  c;     Kotcher, 
Ltxik.  d.  Gr.  u.  SBm.  Myth.  p.  927.)      [W.  S.] 

COROLLA.    [CoBONA.] 

COBO'NA  {(niparot'h  a  crown;  that  i>,  s 
nnulai  ornament  of  metal,  leares,  or  Dowera, 
■oni  by  the  ancienta  round  the  head  or  neck, 
and  ntcd  lu  a  featiTe  as  well  aa  funeral  devora- 
tJOD,  and  aa  ■  reward  of  talent,  military  or 
aaral  proweaa,  and  citU  worth.  It  includes  the 
■ynoDyniE,  for  which  }t  is  ollen  nsed  absolutely, 
OT($<tnt,  ut/^oi,  OTKpiraiia,  coroita,  kHvih,  h 
garland  or  wreath. 

The  nse  of  crowns  on  public  and  prirate  occa- 
•ions  wns  so  general  in  antiquity,  that  there  waa 
a  ipecial  literature  oa  the  anbject,  of  nhich  we 
hire  remains  in  Theophrn»tus  (^iif.  I'l.  vi.  6), 
Itheaaens  (lib.  i».>,  Pliny  (i/.  A',  iii.  §§  1-70, 
iiii.  §§  4-13),  and  Pollni  (vi.  106-7).  At 
fioine  Claudius  Saturuicus  wrote  a  book  De 
Conais  (TertuU.  de  Cor.  Mil.  7,  10,  12).  We 
liull  first  briefly  describe  the  mateciala  of 
sbich  crovna  were  made,  and  then  mention  the 
priDcipal   pullic  aad    private   occasions   when 

I.  llATEBiAia  or  CsOWKS. — Crowns  origin- 
ally consisled  of  wocl  oi  the  foliage  of  trees,  espe- 
asHj  myrtle-twigs  or  ivy,  with  which  Howera 
of  Tnrioua  kinds  were  subiequently  inter- 
■oreB.  The  makera  and  sellers  of  tbeae  garlnndi 
or  crowns  formed  a  dibtinct  intde,  and  were 
called  in  Greece  ^rcfianTrAifjcof  or  crt^avowoiol 


Caronaril.  ot  maketa  ot  garlaoda.    (Uusco  Boibanlm.) 

CTheophr.  Bitt.  PI.  vi.  I ;  Tlut.   Qaaat.    Cunc. 
la.   1,   2),   and   in  Rome   conmarii  (Plln.  iii. 
vou  I. 


IS  54,  177  ;    Frouto,  ad   M.   Call.  2,    1).      In 

sentations  of  the  mating  of  crowns  and  garLinda, 
as  in  the  preceding  drawing  from  a  picture  at 
Pompeii  The  flowers  used  for  making  cronni 
and  garlands  were  lumed  im^iuAiurta  (Theophr. 
L  c. ;  AthoM.  XV.  p.  672,  a,  f;  Heaych.)  and 
coronammta  (Cat.  H-Ki;  Pliii.  xu.  §  S3,  iiii. 
§  53).  The  foliage  and  flowers  were  aume- 
times  fastened  together  by  the  inner  bark  of  the 
linden-tiee,  whence  such  garlands  were  called 
by  the  iLomnna  curoivxt  aulUei.  (Pliu.  ivi.  §  65, 
iii.  §  11 ;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  335,  337 ;  Mart.  v.  66, 
4,  ii.  90,  6 ;  ii.  93,  5.)  Such  crowns  were  also 
called  nejXK  and  terlae  (Mart.  liiL  51 ;  Lucsn.  i. 
164).  At  Athens  the  place  in  the  market 
where  cranna  were  aold  was  called  oi  fiuppCrat 
(Aristoph.  IJiesyiu  44S,  cf.  457),  because  the 
myrtle  was  the  most  common  material  for 
making  them.  Many  of  the  flower-girls  were 
intiquitj,  especially    Glycera  of 


icyon, 


the' 


of    Phu 


§  125).  At  Rome  the  temple  of  the 
Lares  at  the  head  of  the  Sacra  Via  was  a  place 
much  frequented  fur  the  sale  of  flower-gartanda. 
(Ot.  Fall.  vi.  783;  Becker-Giill,  GaBus,  Hi. 
p.  453.)  Among  the  Romans  crowns  were  fre- 
quently made  of  the  leaves  of  planta  (without 
an  intermiiture  of  AowersX  especially  the  ivy 
(Menx,  Hor.  Carm.  iv.  11,  4 ;  Plin.  ivi.  §§  147, 
155  ;  Hi.  §g  52,  55),  the  myrtle  (m^ui.  Cat. 
K.  U.  8,  2 ;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  4,  9  ;  ii.  7,  25 ;  Ov. 
Fast.  iy.  889),  and  [wrtley  (apium,  Hor.  Cam. 
i.  36,  16;  ii.  7,  24;  iv.  11,  3).  Pliny  says 
(xii.  §  14),  "pancissima  nostri  genera  c'orona- 
mentorum  intra  horteniia  novere,  ac  paene 
violas  rosEsque  tsntum."  Of  the  various 
flanera  used  for  crowns  the  violet  was  a 
favourite  at  Athens,  whence  loari^aroi,  "  violet- 
crowned,"  is  an  epithet  of  Athens  (Pind.  fhigm. 
46  ;  Artstoph.  E^.  1323  ;  Ach.  637).  The  hya- 
cinth and  the  lilV'were  alio  used  for  crowns 
(Theocr.  i.  28 ;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  3S,  16 ;  Ov.  Am. 
ii.  5,  37).  But  the  most  popular  flower  for 
crowns  both  in  Greece  and  Home  was  the  rose, 
called  the  king  of  flowers  (Achill.  Tat.  ii.  1),  and 
the  rose  of  the  Lovea  (ri  ^6Sov  rh  rut  'Epu- 
Tur,  Anacr.  5),  whence  Demoa  in  Arislophunes 
(£;.  96iS)  is  said  lA  have  beeu  crowneil  with 
rosea.  They  were  especially  used  for  convivial 
crowna  (Hor,  Carm.  i.  36,  15;  i.  38,  3;  ii.  3, 
14;  ii.  U,  14;  iii.  15,  15;  iii.  29,  3;  Ov.  Fatl. 
iv.  870).  Garlands  of  roses  were  in  so  much 
request  iu  Rome  that  they  were  used  in  winter 
(Sen.  Ep.  122,  8).  With  this  object  they  were 
grown  under  glass  (Mart.  iv.  22,  5;  liii. 
127),  and  were  imported  from  Egypt  (Mart.  vi. 
80).  As  luxiiry  incrtaaeil  the  leaves  of  the 
nardas  or  spikenard,  brought  from  India,  were 
uwd  for  crowns,  with  which  roses  were  also 
intertwined  (Plin.  ixi.  §  11;  Lucan.  i.  164; 
Mart.  liii.  51). 

Garlands  were  also  made  of  dried  flowers, 
especially  of  amaranth,  which,  when  moistened, 
retained  the  appearance  of  fresh  dowers,  and 
were  called  hibemae  core™  (Plin.  iii.  g  47). 
The  same  name  was  given  to  crowns  made  of 
artit^cial  flowers  (Plin.  xii.  §  5),  Some- 
times they  were  made  of  a  thin  layer  of 
metal,  covered  with  gold  or  silver,  and  called 
by  the  Romans  conihie  or  ooratiana  inaurata  or 
inargentata  (Plin.  iii.  §  6 ;  cf.  Varr.  Z.  i.  t. 


Far  (t«t>ils  see  the  articles  on  theie  gnmei,  and  i  irifiCa.     Keither 
UeimanD,  Frinalallerth.  §  50.     foeta  tUo  were  I  uSce  receire  a  cr 
crowned   both  amoDg  tha  Greeks  and  Kumuis, 
ud  are  )o  lepiescnted  in  norks  of  art. 
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iiild  SDj  perBon  holding  an 

!  receire  a  crona  whilst  he  wa*  iwiievtoi, 

i),  before  he  had  paued  his  accouati.    But 

preiented    bf  foreign 

citiieDS,  which  were 
termed  irrif  ohk  (eri- 
Hal,  coronne  Aospitalet. 
'Ihis,  however,  eould 
iii>c  be  done  until 
the  ambassadors  from 
those  cities  liod  ob- 
tained permisiiaD 
fjom  the  people,  and 
the  party    for  whom 

tended  had  undergone 

a  public  inTestigatiou, 

L    In   which    the    whole 

I    ccum  of  his  life  waa 

iubmitted  to  a  strict 

also  given  by  one  state 
to  another.  Demosthe- 
nes telli  OS  that  the 
mhabitsDts  of  Byian- 
tium  deoreed  a  crown 
ta  the  Athenian  p«opU 
in  token  of  their  gr»- 
titnde,  and  atio  that 
_   the  Qiersonesites  for 


(BartoU,  JAafrando, 


l^  CrowDi  as  rewards  for  public  aerrices  are 
Erst  mentioned  ia  the  time  of  the  Penian  wart. 
The  Lmdaemoniaiu  gave  to  Eorrbiades  an 
eUie  crown  as  the  prize  of  valaar,  and  also  to 
Themistocles  a  crown  of  the  same  material  as 
the  prize  of  wiidom  and  dexterity,  when  he  had 
biled  to  obtain  the  prize  at  Athens  (Herod,  nil. 
124).  The  Athenians  also  refosed  the  crown  as 
a  prize  to  Uiltiadet  and  Aiistides  (Plat  Ciin.  S ; 
Aetchin.  c.  Cltsiph.  §  45).  They  f>nt  granted 
it  to  Pericles  (Val.  Msi.  ii.  6,  |  5) ;  and  neit 
to  Thmybnlns  and  the  eiiles  who  bad  seiied 
Phyla,  on  their  retnm  to  Athens  (Aeschin. 
c.  CliiMi.  g  50;  Com.  Hep.  nrruyb.  4). 
The  inhabitants  of  Sdone  crowned  Braiidai 
TJth  a  golden  crown  as  the  liberator  of 
Hellas  (ThDC.  it.  ISO).  Soon  after  the 
Peloponnesian  war  the  Athenians  subatitnted 
for  the  olive  garland  a  crown  of  gold,  and 
granted  It  for  every  trifling  feat,  whether 
ciril,  naval,  or  military.  Bnt,  thongh  snch 
crowns  wen  lavished  withont  mach  discrimina- 
tion as  far  ai  regards  the  character  of  tbe 
receiving  parties,  they  were  still  subjected  to 
tvrtaia  legal  restrictions  in  respect  of  [be  time, 
place,  and  mode  in  which  they  were  conferred. 
Thej  conld  only  be  presented  in  tbe  public 
asemblies,  and  with  the  consent,  that  is  by  the 
suffrage,  of  the  people,  or  by  the  senalora  in 
their  council,  or  by  the  tribes  to  tbeir  own 
members,  or  by  the  Sn^rw  to  members  of  their 
own  Siimt.  According  to  the  statement  of 
Aescbines,  the  people  could  not  lawfully  present 
crowns  in  any  place  eicept  in  their  assembly, 
nor  the  senators  eicept  In  the  aenate-houie ; 
DDT,  HCcording  to  the  same  authority,  in  the 
theatre,  which  is,  howewr,  denied  bv  Uemosthe- 
na;  nor  at  the  public  games,  and  if  any  crier 
there  proclaimed  the  crowns  he  was  snbject  to 


stowed  upon  the  le- 
nate  and  people  of  Athens  a  crown  of  gold  of 
nity  talents.  (See  Aescbin.  c.  Cttliph.  and 
Dem.  de  Govt,  passim.) 

//Among  the  Komana,  in  particular,  honorary 
browns  of  various  kinds  wei'e  among  the  detia 
militaria,  which  generals  bestowed  upon  the 
soldiers,  and  with  which  soldiers  hononred  their 
generals.  A  fnll  account  of  them  is  given  by 
A.  Gellins  (v.  6),  who,  as  well  as  Festns,  derived 
his  information  from  Varro.  (Cf.  Harqoardt, 
BBm,  Siaaiavenc,  ii.  p.  656.) 

1.  Corona  obiidionaiit  or  gramiaea.  Among 
tbe  honorary  crowns  bestowed  by  the  Romaoa  for 
military  achievements,  the  most  difficult  of 
attainment,  and  the  one  which  conferred  the 
highest  honour,  was  the  corona  obiidionalia, 
presented  by  a  beleaguered  army  after  its  libera- 
tion to  the  general  who  broke  up  the  siege.  It 
was  made  of  grass,  or  weeds  and  wild  flowers 
(Plin.  iiii.  §  14),  ^ence  called  corotw  gnmiftKO 
(Plin.  iiii.  5  7),  and  gramima  dtiidionaiii  (Uv. 
vii.  37),  gathered  from  the  spot  on  which  the 
beleaguered  army  had  been  enclosed  (Plin.  {.  e.; 
Oell.  V.  6,  ii.  11;  Fest.  pp.  07,  190,  M.};  in 
allusion  to  a  custom  of  the  early  ages,  in  which 
the  vanqnished  party  in  a  contest  ofstrength  or 
agility  plucked  a  handful  of  grass  fiom  the 
meadow  where  the  struggle  tcok  place,  and 
gave  it  to  his  opponent  aa  a  token  of  victory. 
(GelI.i.o.i  Plin.  Mil.  §B;  Fest.  (.  o.  [  Serv.  ad 
Terg.  Aen.  viii.  1S8.)  A  listof  the  few  Romans 
who  gained  this  bonour  is  given  by  Pliny 
(iiii.  §§  9-13),  who  tells  us  that  thongh  it  was 
properly  giTen  by  the  army,  yet  Q.  Fabius 
Mailmus  received  it  from  the  senate  and  people, 
and  Augustus  &om  the  senate. 

3.  Corona  civica,  tbe  second  in  honour  and 
importance  (Plin.  ivi.  $$  7-14).  was  present*] 
to  the  soldier  who  had  preserved  the  life  of  a 


CORONA 

«u  firat  made  of  laarel  and  Uj  leares,  imd  attti- 

w»rd.  of  gold,    (Gell.  f.  c. ;  Feit.  p.  367,  M. ; 

Lit.  I.  7;  Uic.  m  Pit.  2t,  58;  Dionjs.  ii.  34; 

Zour.  Tii,  81;  Ot,  fon(.  ii.  2,1)2;  Plin.  it. 
_  §   137   tq. ;   Jor.   i.   41 ; 

Suet.  TSi.  17,  Ner.  13.) 
k  Those  who  had  leceixid  the 
\  laarel  crown  had  the  right 
3  of  wearing  it  it  the  public 
W    sacaes  (Uio  Cua.  iWi.  40, 
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ferred  apon  Jnliu 


«ota    of    Ang- 


appear 


i  a  on  the  coioi  of  luhmqi 
".*■  emperoD  m  a  mark  of 
BOTereignty,  and  was  there- 
fore not  worn  hj  anj  one  but  the  reigning 
emixroT  (Ecthel,  ri.  p.  3G1).  The  triomphal 
Etmscao  croum,  made  of  gold  and  often  enriched 
with  Jewell,  WIS  held  DTCT  the  head  of  the 
geaenil  during  his  triumph,  by  a  public  officer. 
(See  above,  p.  546  a.)  Thii  crowu,a«  well 
former  one,  w»a  preiented  to  the  vicl 
geoeral  bj  hi>  army.     [Tridmphdb.] 

Crowna,  likewise  of  gold  and  of  great  ralpe, 
were  sent  ai  preienti  irom  the  provinces  to  the 
commander,  a)  boOD  as  a  triuoiph  had  beeo 
decreed  to  jilm,  and  were  carried  before  him  in 
hi*  triumphal  proceision  (Feet.  p.  367,  M. ; 
Plut.  Aemil.  Paul.  34;  Liv.  iiiTii.  58).  In  the 
earlj  age*  of  the  republic,  theiewere  gmtuitom 
preienla,  bat  mbsetiaentlj  they  were  eincted  u 
a  trihote  under  the  name  of  ourtun  comnariuni, 
to  which  none  were  entitled  bat  those  to  whom 
■  triomph  had  been  decreed.  [AuttuM  CORO- 
HIRIUII.]  The  CDitom  of  preienting  golden 
crowDs  Irom  the  provinces  to  victorious  gencrntg 
wu  likewise  in  D>e  among  the  Greeks,  for  they 
were  profusely  lavished  apoD  Aleiamter  after 
hi*  conquett  of  Dareias  (Athen.  xiL  p.  539  a); 
and  the  Romaos  probabl;  borrewed  the  custom 
from  the  Qreeki. 

T.  Cormia  malia  was  another  crown  of  lets 
estimation,  appropriated  solely  to  comminden 
who  merely  daterred  an  oralion  [OvATioJ  on 
which  accoant  it  waa  made  of  myrtle,  the  ahmb 
Mcred  to  Venus,  "  Quod  non  Martita,  s*d  quasi 
F<n«ni  quidam  triumphus  foret."  (Cell.  I.e.; 
Pest.  p.  195,  M.i  Plut.  Manett.  22;  cf.  Plin. 
»v.  f$  125-6 ;  Dionyi.  v.  47.) 

8.  Corona  tileagina  waa  likewise  an  honorary 
wreath,  made  of  the  olive  leaf,  and  con- 
ferred upon  Ihe  soldiers  a)  well  as  their  com- 
manders. According  to  Gelliue  (f.  c),  it  was 
liven  t«  ftoj  person  or  persons  through  whose 
instrumentality  a  triumph  had  been  obtnined, 
bnt  when  they  were  ikot  personally  present  in 
the  action.  It  wsi  conferred  both  by  Auiuitna 
and  the  senate  upon  the  soldiery  on  severar  occa- 
sions.   (Dio  Ciaa.  ilri.  40.) 

HI.  Reuoiocs  Cbowss.— Crowns  in  general 
probably  owed  their  origin  to  religiona  riles. 
Certain  trees  were  from  the  moet  ancient  times 
regarded  at  sacred,  and  it  is  probable  that  those 
who  presented  oBering*  to  the  godi  carried  in 
their  hands  branche*  of  snch  trees,  which  in 
coune  of  time  were  woven  into  garlands  and 
worn  upon  the  head.  However  this  may  be,  the 
use  of  the  sacrilicial  crown,  though  later  than 
the  Homeric  poems,  was  eslablished  at  least  as 
early  as  the  tiniea  of  Sappho,  who  lays  that 
*'  the  goda  ton  away  bom  those  who  are  un- 


crowned "  (Athen.  iv,  p.  674  e).  Certain  trees 
were  sacred  to  certain  divtaities,  as  the  ivy  to 
Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  who  is  constantly  repre- 
sented with   Ihe  corona  pampinea  (Hor.   Carm. 

to  Apollo,  the  myrtle  to  Aphrodite  or  Venas, 
the  olive  to  Athena  or  Uiuerva,  &c.  Garlands 
of  leaves  and  flowers  were  worn  by  the  worship- 
aod  the  victims 
ner  persons  who 
went  to  consult  an  oracle  wore  crowns,  which 
they  laid  aside  when  they  returned.  Crowns 
imparted  a  sanctity  to  the  peruins,  and  secured 
them  inviolability.  Thus  they  were  worn  by 
the  archons  at  Athens  (Dem.  Mid.  g  33X  their 
office  being  called  irrt^atti^ipts  (Aeschin.  71m. 
%  16),  and  by  oialors  when  addressing  the 
aasembl.  (ArUtoph.  Tketm.  380).  For  further 
details,  see  Hermami,  Gritdi.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  §§  124, 
129  ;  vol.  u.  5§  24,  35. 

AmuDg  the  Komans  crowns  were,  in  like 
manner,  worn  by  priests  and  the  victim,  as  well 
as  the  bfbtanderi,  when  officiating  st  the  sac- 
rifice. It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  con- 
lined  to  any  one  material,  but  wu  sometimae 
made  of  olive  (Stat.  Thtb.  iii.  466).  sometimes 
of  gold  (Prmient.  Perittep\.  i.  1011;  Tertull. 
(/«  Jdol.  18),  and  sometimes  of  the  ears  of  com, 
then  termed  corona  tpicea,  which  kind  was  the 
most  ancient  one  amongst  the  Romans  (FliiL 
iriii.  §  6;  Tac.  Aim.  li.  4),  and  waa  conse- 
crated to  Cere*  (Hor,  Carm.  Sec.  30;  Tibull. 
ii.  1,  4,  i.  1,  15),  before  whose  temples  it  was 
customarily  suspended  O'ibull.  L.  1,  16).  In 
particular  the  ifuufne  of  the  Fratrea  Arvalea  ws* 
the  coronn  tfMla  and  iaf-alae  albat,  or  while 
woollen  fillets  (Cell.  vii.  (vi.)  7,  f  S;  Plin. 
(.  c. ;  Marquardt,  Som.  Eiaatiten-.  iii.  p.  429). 
[iNruLi.]  The  corona  Mpioea  was  likewise 
regarded  as  an  emblem  of  peace  (Tibnii.  i.  10, 
67),  in  which  chsrncter  it  appears  in  the  sub- 
joined coin,  which  ciimmemorates  the  concluaioii 
of  the  civil  war  between  Antony  and  D.  Albinna 


i-AtS 


the  heads  of  si 

family,  aa  LI  via,  AnlonJa,  and  Agrippina(Eckhel, 

vi.  p.  257> 

Among  rcllgloas  crowns  may  be  mentioned  the 
corvna  rudiala,  which  was  a  mark  of  divinity.  It 
had  been  originally  given  only  to  godi  and  deified 
heroes,— thus  Virgil  {Am.  iii.  162)  repreaenta 
the  hero  Latinus ; 


Aoratibl 


"Cnile 


III  fulgcntla  ( 


COBOSA 

maimt  a^iilli,  tiio  (iii.  68,  5}  iiep>»b>  pott  v. 

romiqui  pudore.  IJaguentB  or  perfumu  w 
latrodneed  wiih  the  Dowen  (Sen.  do  Ir.  ii. . 
4;  Athen.  it.  p.  1169;  U«rt.  i.  19,  20),  i 
■ometinm,  u  ft  ipecUl   hoDoui,  crowu  V' 


Bd  Id  ■  SjrmpaalDm.    (Fnin  ■  pilntiDE  on  ■  Tue.) 


dedicated  witk  lemniaa  or  pendeDt  ribbons, 
like  tbe  trininphil  crowns  ^read;  mentioned 
(p.  546).  (PUut,  Pseud,  t.  I,  21 ;  Capitol.  fVr. 
5.)  la  ancient  timea  each  gneet  bcoagkt  hia 
oirn  crown  (Ov.  Fast.  i.  403),  but  subiequeDtl; 
the  ciowoi  wen  prorided  bf  the  host.  The 
niest*  Dot  onlj  wore  crown!  upon  their  heads, 
but  also  gsrUndi  round  their  necks,  called 
tntt/iiSii  (Athen.  it.  p.  674),  so  that  the}' 
might  enjoy  the  scent.  Thus  Venei  is  repre- 
sented Bs  wearing  one  garland  on  his  head,  aad 
another  round  hii  neck  (Cic.  Verr.  y.  II,  27). 
The  garlands  round  the  neck,  as  well  as  oa  the 
head,  are  mentioned  in  other  pasaages  (Hor. 
&t.  IL  3,  2M ;  CatulL  Tii.  51 ;   Or.  fiat.  ii. 
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(Petroa.  TO).    (On  conTirial  crowns,  see  Backer- 
Gall,  Gallus,  ili.  p.  493  seq.) 

3.  Corona  nuptialit.  Both  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  wore 
erovDS  (SchoL  ad  Ariatoph.  Fac.  869 ;  cl.  Aat, 
I59X  and  are  often  so  repre- 
sented on  ancient  Tasea. 
Those  who  were  present  at 
the  marriage  also  wore 
■  -e  door,  of  the 
teeroom  ai  well  as  the 
bridal  iitd  ware  alio  decorated 
with  garlands  (ariipBi  yaii^t' 
Awr,  Bion,  Id.  i.  SS  ;  Lucian. 
Diai.  Mtrttr.  ii.  3;  Plat. 
Ataat.  10,  Pomp.  55;  Catnll. 
Iiir.  294;  Jut.  ti.  51,  237; 
Lucan.  ii.  358 ;  Stat.  Silv.  i.  2, 
231;  Apal.  Met.  it.  g.  26.) 
Among  the  Romans  the  cerbeaa 
and  other  planti,  of  which 
the  bridal  crown  was  cam- 
potod,  were  plucked  by  the 
(Felt.  p.  63,   k;    cf.   Catull. 


bride 


A 

A  ^'-'j^f  _tr^ 

A\ 

H'  I 1 

— ^i^ — ^ 

739).  Among  the  eitraragsnces  in  the  home 
ofTrimalchio  we  are  told  that  the  lega,  feet,  and 
anklet  of  the  guests  were  bouad  with  flowen 


bride  herself. 
in.  7.) 

3,  Corona  natoJtcu,  the  chsplet  suspended 
OTer  the  door  of  the  Tealibule  of  the  hodie  in 
which  a  child  was  born  (Jut.  ii.  85).  At 
Athens,  when  the  infant  was  male,  tbe  chaplet 
was  made  of  olive ;  when  female,  of  wool 
(Hesych.  ».  0,  oTt^ttMi).  (Paschalius.ifc  Coronis, 
Paris,  1610;  Garcke,  de  Moratii  CorUlit,  AlCen- 
bnrg,  1860;  the  works  of  Bedter-GOll,  Her- 
mann,  BIEimner,  Marqnnrdt,  referred  to  aboTe; 
Daremberg  and  Saglio,  i.  «.)  [W.  S.l 

COKO'NIS  (KopmvU).  the  cornice  of  an  en- 
tablature, is  pra{>erl7  a  Greek  word  signifying 
anything  cnrved  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Plal.  253 ; 
Hesych.  s,  v.).  It  is  also  uud  by  Idtin  writers, 
but  the  genuine  Latin  word  for  a  contict  i* 
eorvaa  or  conxdx.     (VitruT.  T.  2,  3.)      [P.  S.] 

COKPOBA'TI,    COEPOEATIO.     [Col- 

CMEPUa    [COU-BGIDII.] 

COBPUS  JUBIS  CIVl'LtS  is  the  term 
which,  since  the  end  of  tbe  16th  century,  has 
been  used  to  denote  Juitinian's  three  great  com- 
pilations— the  Institutes,  the  Digest  or  Pandects, 
and  the  Code  (together  with  the  Morels),  which 
form  one  compact  body  of  law,  and  were  con- 
sidered ai  such  by  the  glotsaton,  or  law  school 
of  Bologna,  at  the  beginniag  of  tb«  12th 
century,  who  divided  it  into  fiTe  Tolnmina. 
.  The  Digest  was  distributed  into  the  three  first 
Tolumes  under  the  respectlTe  names  of  "  Digea- 
tnm  Tetus,"  "  Infortiatum,"  and  "Uigestum 
noTum;"  the  fourth  Tolume  contained  the  lirst 
nine  books  of  the  "Codei  repetitae  praelec- 
tioniB ; "  in  the  fiflb  were  the  Institntes,  the 
"  liber  antbenticorum  "  (Novels),  and  the  three 
last  books  of  tbe  Code.  This  dirision  into  lire 
Tolumes  is  fonnd  in  the  oldest  editions  of  the 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  but  its  portioni  are  now 
usually  arranged  in  the  order  Institutes,  Digest, 
Code,  Novels.  Tbe  name  ■'  Corpus  Juris  Cirilis  " 
seems  to  hare  originated  with  Dionysius  Gotho- 
fredus,  who  pieflied  it  to  his  edition  of  the 
Justiniaoean  compilations  towards  tbe  end  of 
the  16tb  century ;  it  is  especially  used  In  cun- 
tradlsti action  to  the  "Corpna  Juris  Canonici" 


r  Canon 


It  edition*  of  the  Carpus  alio  contain  thir- 
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The  word  corvus  is  aUo  applied  to  rariotu 
kinds  of  grappling-hooks,  such  as  the  conms 
demolitor^  mentioned  by  Vitrnvias  (x.  19)  for 
pulling  down  walls,  or  the  terrible  engine  spoken 
of  by  Tacitus  {Hist  iv.  30),  which  being  fixed 
on  the  walls  of  a  fortified  place,  and  suddenly 
let  down,  carried  off  one  of  the  besieging  pai*ty, 
and  then  by  a  turn  of  the  machine  put  him 
down  within  the  walls.  The  word  is  used  by 
Celsus  (vii.  19)  for  a  scalpel.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark  that  all  these  meanings 
have  their  origin  in  the  supposed  resemblance 
of  the  Tarious  instruments  to  the  beak  of  a 
raren.  [B.  J.]     [J*  H.  F.] 

CORYBANTES  (icop<J/8ovT«y).  The  history 
and  explanation  of  the  deities  bearing  this  name, 
in  the  early  mythology  of  Greece,  cannot  be 
giren  in  this  place,  as  it  would  lead  us  to  enter 
into  historical  and  mythological  questions  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  Dictionary.  The  Corybantes, 
of  whom  we  hare  to  speak  here,  were  the 
ministers  or  priests  of  Rhea  or  Cybele,  the  great 
mother  of  the  gods,  who  was  worshipped  in 
Phrygia.  (See  Diet  of  Biogr.  and  Mythol.^  art. 
Rhea.)     In  their  solemn  festivals   they  dis- 


Oorybantes  and  pjrbele,  with  infiuit  Zeus. 
(Museo  Capitollno.) 

played  the  most  extravagant  fury  in  their  dances 
in  armour,  as  well  as  in  the  accompanying  music 
of  flutes,  cymbals  and  drums.  (Eurip.  Bacch, 
125;  Hor.  Conn,  i.  16,  8;  Ov.  Fast  iv.  210; 
Jnv.  V.  25;  Mart.  i.  71,  10.)  Hence  Kopvfiav- 
ruTfths  was  the  name  given  to  a  disease  in  which 
persons  felt  as  if  some  great  noise  was  rattling 
in  their  ears.  (Plat.  Crit  p.  54  D ;  Hermann, 
GottesdiensU,  Alterth,  §  3,  8.)  They  were  sub- 
•eqaently  confounded  with  the  Curetes,  who 
^are  said  to  have  brought  up  Zeus  in  Crete,  and 
concealed  him  from  his  father  Cronos.  (Strab. 
X.  p.  470 ;  Lucr.  ii.  630 ;  Verg.  Qeorg.  iv.  151, 
Aen.  iu.  131 ;  Ov.  Met  iv.  282,  Fast  iv.  210.) 
In  the  festival  of  the  Corybantica  (Kopufiounued) 
celebrated  at  Cnosus  in  Crete,  the  person  to 
be  initiated  was  seated  on  a  throne,  and  those 
who  initiated  him  formed  a  circle  and  danced 
aroand  him.  This  part  of  the  solemnity  was 
called  0p6vt0iri$  or  OporurfUs,  (Stmb.  /.  c. ; 
Plat.    Suthydem,    p.  277   D;  Dion    Chrysost. 


Corycus.  (From  Ficoroni  dsta.) 


Orat  xii.  p.  387 ;  Proclus,  T/ieoI.  Plat  vl.  13.) 
The  Corybantes  were  associated  with  the 
mysterious  divinities  called  Cabeiri.  {Diet  of 
Biogr,  4r  Myth,,  art.  Cabeiri.)  [W.  S.j 

COllYCUS  iK<&pvKos),  a  large  leathern  sack, 
filled  with  flour,  fig-grains,  or  sand,  hung  up  in 
the  gymnasium,  for  the  athletes  to  swing  to 
and  fro  by  striking  it,  whence  the  exercise  ia 
called  KOfpvKOfJiaxia  or  K(apvKo$o\ia  (Hesych. 
8.  V. ;  Pollux,  X.  172  ;  Philostr.  dc  Gymnast  57 ; 
Antyll.  ap,  Oribas. 
vi.  33 ;  and  the 
other  authorities 
in  Krause,  Oym- 
nastik,  p.  314). 
The  game  is  al- 
luded to  byPlautus 
(Bud.  ui.  4,  16), 
"  ego  et  follem 
pugilatorium  fa- 
ciam,  et  penden- 
tem  incursabo  pug- 
nis."  The  cory' 
cus  is  represented 
in  works  of  art, 
as  in  the  annexed 
cut  from  the  cele- 
brated Ficoroni 
cista.  From'  this 
game  came  the 
proverbial  expres- 
sion, vphs  K^pvKov  yvfiydCta0at  (Dlog.  vii.  54), 
of  labour  in  vain.  Cicero  (PAtf.  xiii.  12,  26) 
uses  the  word  figuratively  in  reference  to  the 
exercise  of  the  voice.  [W.  S.] 

COSME'TAE  (Ko<rfifiraC)y  a  class  of  slaves 
among  the  Romans,  whose  duty  it  was  to  dress 
and  adorn  ladies  (Juv.  Sat  vi.  476).  Some 
writers  on  antiquities,  and  among  them  Bdttiger 
in  his  Sabina  (i.  22),  have  supposed  that  the 
coemetae  were  female  slaves,  but  the  passage 
of  Juvenal  is  alone  sufficient  to  refute  this 
opinion*  for  it  was  not  customary  for  female 
slaves  to  take  off  their  tunics  when  a  punish- 
ment was  to  be  infiicted  upon  them.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  class  of  female  slaves  who  were  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purposes  as  the  cosmetae  ; 
but  they  were  called  cosmetriae,  a  name  which 
Naevius  chose  as  the  title  for  one  of  hi& 
comedies.  This  interpretation  of  the  word  is  in 
accordance  with  its  Greek  usage,  for  Xenophon 
{Cyr.  viii.  8,  20)  explains  KoafjLrjrai  as  **  those 
who  anoint  and  paint "  the  Persian  nobles,  ^  and 
perform  the  rest  of  their  toilet."  (See  Heindorf, 
ad  Hor.  Sat  i.  2,  98.)  [L.  S.]    [J.  H.  F.] 

COSME'TES  {KofffxtiTfis),  an  officer  in  the 
Athenian  Gymnasia  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
[GniNASiUM.]  [W.  S.] 

(X)SM1  {K6aftoi)f  the  chief  magistrates  of 
Crete.  It  is  proposed  under  this  head  to^ 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  Cretan  constitu- 
tion. 

Different  opinions  are  held  by  scholars  as  to 
the  time  when  Crete,  where  the  Phoenicians  had 
settlements,  was  first  colonised  by  the  Greeks. 
0.  Miiller  {Dorians,  i.  p.  36  ft.)  believes  in 
Andron's  account  (Strab.  x.  p.  475,  fin, ;  Steph. 
Byz.  8.  V.  A^pioy;  Diod.  v.  80),  according  to 
which  Dorians  came  to  Crete,  before  the  time  of 
Minos,  from  Hestiaeotis,  .at  that  time  called 
Doris,  together  with  some  Achaeans  and  Pelasgi 
who  had  remained  in  Thessaly,  and  looks  upon 
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between  whose  acconntt  there  is  fpreat  resem- 
blance, and  from  later  writers,  as  Dosiades, 
Sosicrates,  who  wrote  Kpfirucd,  etc. — has  been 
considerably  increased  bj  the  discovery  of  the 
Gortyn  Code  (probably  B.c.  450-350),  of  which 
H.  J.  Roby  {Law  Quarterly  Rev.,  April  1886) 
has  published  a  translation,  with  notes,  giving 
also  an  account  of  other  translations  and  com- 
mentaries. (We  shall  refer  especially  to  Job. 
and  Theod.  Baanack  (B.);  Comparetti  in  Mus, 
lial,  di  Antich.  Qass,  i  (C);  Jac  Simon 
(S.) ;  and  E.  Zitelmann  in  Rh,  M,  Suppl.  vol.  40 

(Z.).) 

The  population  of  the  island  was  divided  into 
three  classes:  slaves,  {nrfiKoot,  and  freemen. 
The  slaves  were  of  three  kinds :  (a)  slaves  of 
the  state  (^  irou^  8ouAc/a),  called  by  a  collective 
term  fit^a,  or  /ly^ai;  these  cultivated  the 
land  which  the  state  hiui  reserved  to  itself  as 
domain  land,  whilst  (6)  the  i^fiiirrai  or  icXar 
pvrtu  cultivated  the  estates  of  individuals  (^ 
ma  9ov\tia :  Sosicrates  in  Athen.  vi.  263  f.) ; 
these  are  the  Fouc4ts  of  the  Gortyn  Code,  **  house- 
holders," who  had  their  own  goods,  whose  mar- 
riages were  recognised,  and  who,  in  default  of 
kin,  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  their  lord 
(Z.y  p.  63  £,  p.  144;  yet  this  explanation  of 
6  jcAoMf  has  been  called  in  question  by  S. 
p.  85  ff.,  and  Schaube,  Eerm,  1886,  p.  222,  in 
whose  opinion  6  aXapos  is  the  estate  itself,  and 
T^  Kp4fMtra  went  with  the  ic\apoSf  of  which 
the  state  had  to  dispase).  These  two  classes 
of  slaves  were  probably  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island  conquered  in  war  (jiy^ai 
ol  iyytvtis  oIk^toIj  Athen.  vi.  p.  267  c ; 
iu^afuSrrai  ol  icepi^  ^yp6i^j  fyxfl^f>M<  f^v  Hrrts, 
iavKof$4yr€S  9k  Kork  ir6\f/xov,  p.  263  e.),  and 
are  thus  distinguished  from  (c)  the  purchased 
slaves  (pi  Kork  w6\uf  oUc4rai  xpv<r<^f^^o<  *  P^^ ~ 
haps  ri  4tf9o$t9la  9»^M  in  Gortyn  Code,  ii.  11). 
The  treatment  of  slaves  in  Crete  was  not  harsh ; 
for  **the  Cretans  gave  them  the  same  institu- 
tions as  their  own,  but  forbade  them  gymnastic 
exercises  and  the  possession  of  arms  **  (Arist. 
Pol,  ii.  2, 12  S. = 5, 19  a :  cf.  Hy  brias  in  Athen.  zv. 
p.  695  e.) ;  when  therefore  Eustathius  (i/.  i.  321, 
p.  110,  9;  and  Dionys.  Perieg.  5,  533)  says 
that  the  Cretans  obtained  armed  attendants 
($€pdirorrts}  from  among  their  slaves,  the  third 
class  (c)  must  probably  be  understood. 

Aristotle  says,  ^  The  Helots  are  the  husband- 
men of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  Perioeci  of 
the  Cretans  **  {Pol,  U.  7,  3  S.  =  10,  5  R  In  iv.  9, 
1^  S.=viL  10, 1  B.  he  distinguishes  rh  yuix^lMV 
and  T^  ytmpyovv)*^  but  from  this  the  con- 
elusion  should  not  be  drawn  (which  Grote, 
ii.  p.  365  n.,  drawsX  that  there  was  not  in 
Crete  also  another  class  of  subject  population 
corresponding  more  closely  to  the  irc/>ioiiroi  of 
Laconia,  the  name  of  which  Sosicrates  has  pre- 
served. This  writer  clearly  distinguishes  from 
the  fuf^ai  and  i/^ofuwrat  a  third  class,  to  whom 
he  applies  a  term  clearly  intended  to  recall 
the  Laconian  institution  of  Perioeci:  rohs  9k 
wspioUovf  {ol  Kfnrrts  KoXovai)  ivriicSovs  (Athen. 
▼L  p.  263  f.X  whilst  other  writers  identify  the 
Helots  with  the  KXapSrat^  e.g,  Photius,  s.  o. 
KoAXuc^pioi  *  . . .  tfioioi  rots  vop^  AaiccSoifiortoif 
«lXc«<ri  jcol  Topii  BurffoXots  W9¥4<rrcus  icol  wapit 
K^\  icXop^ais :  cf.  Bekk.  Anecd.  i.  p.  292,  7. 
Aristotle,  who  does  not  mention  the  Lacedae- 
monian Ttploucoi  at  ally  must  be  supposed  to 


understand  bj  wtptoucoi  in  C!rete  the  i/^afit&rat 
(or  KXapAroi),  who  may  fitly  be  called  so  as 
awellers  in  the  open  country  (cf.  Hesych.  A^a- 
fitmrai  *  olK4rai  kypoucoi,  wdpoiKoi) ;  and  among 
them  the  laws  of  Minos,  he  says,  were  still  in 
force  (cf.  Plat.  Min,  16,  p.  321  B.).  To  the 
^ir^frooi  Hoeck  (iii.  p.  24  ff.)  refers  Aristotle's 
remark  about  *'the  tribute  which  is  paid  by 
the  wtpioucoi"  {Pol.  ii.  7,  S.=46,  10,  8  B.), 
and  he  connects  with  this  Dosiades'  statement 
in  Athen.  iv.  p.  143  b:  rmy  9o6\my  tKwrros 
Alytycuov  p4p9i  ffrarrjpa  Korh  icc4>aX^r,  9ov\oi 
being  used  in  his  opinion  as  a  general  term 
for  those  who  were  not  free  citizens;  he 
bases  this  view  mainly  on  the  assumption  that 
the  fir^rn  and  i^fit&Tcu  had  no  property  of 
their  own.  Since,  however,  we  learn  from  the 
Gortjm  Code,  iv.  42,  that  with  regard  to  the 
latter  the  contrary  was  the  case,  it  seems  ad- 
visable to  accept  0.  Muller's  view  (iL  p.  53), 
according  to  which  9ov\oi  meant  the  iupa" 
liimrai.  These  M^kooi  were  probably  the 
inhabitants  of  non-Dorian  cities,  which  were 
dependent  on  one  or  other  of  the  autonomous 
Dorian  cities.  Z.  identities  with  them  the  kit4- 
reupoi  of  the  (jortyn  Code;  in  his  opinion  the 
irtupttai  were  originally  subdivisions  of  the 
^vXJaUf  and  corresponded  to  the  Attic  phratries, 
inasmuch  as  the  adopter  had  to  give  to  hb  own 
4r€uptia  a  victim  and  a  pitcher  of  wine  (Gortyn 
Code,  z.  38),  and  only  at  a  later  period  they 
became  "  common  messes  "  (Dosiades  in  Athen. 
iv.  p.  143  b,  Zi^pfiPTOt  Vol  ToAtroi  leAvrts  koB* 
iratpiaSf  KtiKovo'i  9k  ra&ras  4uf9p€Ta),  C.  ex- 
plains iuf>4r€upoi  to  mean  those  who,  as  a  kind  of 
punishment,  were  excluded  from  the  common 
mess  (Poll.  iii.  58  puts  ii^4raipoi  together  with 
diroAiTOi  and  dira^i'cuoi) ;  Roby  suggests,  **  they 
are  perhaps  freedmen  or  other  unprivileged 
persons ;"  and  Wachsmuth  {Nachr.  d.  kgl,  Qes. 
d.  W.  in  Odttingeriy  1885,  p.  202  foil.)  sees  in  it 
a  name  for  ^4yoi.  So  much  is  certain,  that  the 
lup4r«upoi  occupied  a  position  between  the 
freemen  and  the  slaves,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
scale  of  fines  for  certain  ofiences. 

The  freemen,  the  ruling  class,  were  probably 
divided  into  the  three  Dorian  ^vKal :  the  Gortyn 
Code  mentions  ^uXa/(vii.  51 ;  viii.  6,  11,  etc.), 
but  without  giving  their  names,  yet  *TAA.<«5  (cf. 
Hesych.  s.  v.  'TAfct),  Avfiayts,  and  UdfA^vKot 
occur  in  inscriptions  which  will  be  quoted 
below  in  connexion  with  the  K6<rfu>u  Whilst 
the  (jortyn  Code  speaks  of  voXiaral  simply  (z. 
35 ;  zi.  14),  without  any  mention  of  privileged 
classes  among  them,  we  learn  from  Aristotle 
that  there  were  such ;  for  the  xScfwi  were  not 
chosen  4^  airdyrwy,  but  4k  riy&y  y§v&v  {Polit  ii. 
7,  5*>  S.=10,  10  B.).  The  oflice  of  K6<rfAOi  {Koa- 
filoyrtSt  Gort.  Code,  i.  51;  Cauer,*  No.  121; 
K6<r/uoiy  C.  I.  Q.  No.  3047 ;  K6pfioi,  Butt,  de  Corr. 
Hell.  iz.  No.  13  (1886,  p.  19),  and  1.  2  4K6piuoy^ 
but  L  5  K^juoi)-— ten  in  number  (Strab.  z.  p. 
484,  $^x^*^*'^  ^^  ^^'^  alpovyrai) — is  identified 
by  Aristotle  and  Ephorus  in  Strab.  x.  p.  482  (cf. 
Cic  de  Rep.  ii.  33)  with  that  of  the  ephors  of 
Laconia ;  yet  the  resemblance  is  but  slight.  In 
the  first  place,  at  Sparta  the  kingly  rule  lasted 
on ;  and  the  kings  being  id9toi  orpariiyol  (Arist. 
Pol.  ii.  6,  22  S.=9,  33  B.),  the  ephors  never  ac- 
quired the  military  command ;  whilst  in  Crete  the 
kingly  power,  if  it  ever  existed,  had  long  since 
been  abolished  (only  Herodotus,  iv.  154,  mentions 
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a  0ai(ri\9bs  Etearchns  at  Axni,  yet  it  is  impouible 
to  draw  any  inference  from  this ;  he  may  hare 
been  a  Mcerdotal  functionary,  such  as  we  find 
under  the  title  of  king  in  many   places,   or 
Herodotus  may  have  used  the  term  inaccurately 
for  the  Protokosmos),  and  command  in  war  was 
so  much  the  prime  function  of  the  tc6<rfu>i  that 
Hesychius   explains   tc6fffios'  orpaTtiyhs  ictKoc- 
/iflfUvos.     In  the  second  place,  the  number  and 
the  mode  of  election  is  difierent ;  the  five  ephors 
being  chosen  out  of  all  the  Spartans.      With 
respect  to  the  domestic  government  of  the  state, 
the   K6ff/xoi  appear  to  have  exercised  a  joint 
authority  with  the  members  of  the  fiov\%  as 
they  are  said  to  hare  consulted  with  them  on 
the  most  important  matters  (Strab.  x.  p.  484) ; 
besides  this,  they   had   the  administration   of 
justice,  for,  as  Aristotle  says  {Pol.  ii.  7,  7  S.  =  10, 
14  B.),  ^  the  suspension  of  their  office  (iucoiTfila) 
was  a  device  to  which  the  nobles  often  had 
recourse    when    they    would     not    submit    to 
justice."     In  the  Gort.  Code  (r.  5)  the  phrase 
occurs.  Sic*  6  mBoKthara^hs  {sic)  iic6irfuop  ol  ch¥ 
K^AXoi,  t>.  when  Cyllus  was  ic6<rixos  in&wfws 
(in  late  inscriptions  called  vp90r6ico<rfios).    He- 
sychius explains  ffraproi'  td  T^«f  rov  'wX-t^Bovs ; 
probably  the  old  yirfi^  from  whom  according  to 
Aristotle  the  ic6afwt  were  elected,  were  divided 
into  a  number  of  rd^us,  who  in  turn  held  the 
government,  and  out  of  the  rd^ts  or  ffrafn6s  a 
board  of  ten  were  chosen  as  an  executive.     Two 
other  inscriptions  date   by    the    rule    of   the 
AleaXfTs:   Cauer,«  No.  121  (Drerus),  ^irl  t&p 
Ai$aX4ttp  K0Ctu6rrmp  rw  irby  Kvla  koI  Kc^«U.^, 
etc.,  and  Haussoullier,  Buil,  de  dorr.  Hell.  ix. 
(1886),  No.  11,  p.  15,  4irl  tup  Alea\4oty  K0(rfti6y' 
Twr,  T^x^^o^  '''^  nti$lat  etc. ;  other  inscriptions, 
which   C.  quotes,  are   headed  M  rS»v  *Exay- 
opiwv   KOCfu6trrofW,  [^irl  T«r  .  .  .  yrx^»y  fotf"- 
iu6mmv    (Latns    or    Camara),   M    rStv    Ilafi- 
^6\.ttp  K.  (Messeleri),  M  rStv  'TXA^wv  k.  (Latus 
or  Camara),  M  rAv  Avfidpup  k.  (Hierapytna). 
The  relation  of  the  o-rciprol  to  the  ipvKal  is  not 
clear.     Haussoullier  (/.  c.   p.  18)  publishes  an 
inscription  from  Gortyn,  in  which  the  names  of 
six  K6ff/u>i  are  given,  and  the  one  after  the  pro- 
tokosmus  is  d  Upopy6s.     From  the  Gort.  Code, 
i.  52,  Z.  concludes  that  a  K6(rfios  could  only  be 
proceeded    against    after   having  resigned    his 
office,    this    resignation    bemg,    however,    not 
spoken  of  as  a  certainty,  but  as  an  eventuality, 
**if  he  resign;"  but  B.  (p.  123),  quoting  Cauer,* 
No.  121,  c.  18  (r^  K6<r/JLOP.,.ifL0aX.t7y  is  rty 
fiw^Ayy  of  fca  iatoa^ayrL,  rod  firiphs  rod  K.  ^  rod 
'A.'  a  9h  fiofKit  icpa^iprw  ^Kcurrov  rhv  Kocfdoyra 
ffrar-fipas  ttrreucofftovsj  etc.),  explains  the  phrase 
correctly    as    referring    to    time,    "when    he 
resigns."    The  Cosmi  probably  held  office  only 
for  a  year  (Polyb.  vi.  46 ;  cf.  also  the  phrases 
ol  &cl  Kofffdotrrts^  ol  rSxa  KOfffjiiorrts  in  inscrip- 
tions, especially  in  Cauer,'  No.  119  =  C,  /.  6^.  No. 
2556,  V.  66,  ol  itrtardfifvoi  kot*  iy^avrhp  K6<rfwi) ; 
they  cannot  have  held  office  for  life,  for  "  the 
ytpovres   were   elected  out  of  those  who  had 
been  Cosmi "  (Arist. ;  Strab.,  p.  484,  ol  rrjs  r&y 
K6aitMV    &px^^    ii^Mfi4yoi    iral    r&AAa    Z6Kifjuoi 
Kpuf6iuyoC).    This  council  of  the  Elders,  called 
$ouK^  by  Aristotle  {fiuXk  inscr.),  is  compared  by 
him  to  the  Spartan  Gerousia;  we  are  not  in- 
formed what  was  their  number  (Rangab^  Antiq. 
Hell.  ii.  p.  1032,  supposes  that,  all  ex-Cosmi 
finding  their  way  into  the  /BouA^,  their  number 
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was  not  fixed)  and  what  was  the  mode  of  tbrir 
appointment,  but  we  are  told  that  they  retained 
their  office  for  life,  that  they  were  subject  to  no 
responsibility,  and    that    they    gave  decisions 
according  to  their  own  judgment,  dispennng  with 
written  law.  In  some  inscriptions  {C.LG,  2561 ; 
2562,  23)  a  vptiyurros  {ie.  rpiff^urros)  ^X^j 
is  mentioned.      From  the  inscription  (Caoer,* 
No.  121)  quoted  above  we  learn  that  the  /9ouX4 
exercised  a  kind  of  authority  over  the  Cosmi 
(cf.  in  the  treaty  between  Lyctos  and  Mails, 
BuU.  de  Corr.  ix.  (1886),  No.  10,  pp.  11,  12, 
at  Zh  firi  weuovalfw  ray  iryihay  k'W0T€ia[iin»r  i] 
K6<rfios  iKoerhy  ffretHipas ;  Buecheler  in  -fiA.  M. 
1886,  p.  311,  explains  yaovy  "cause  to  assemble 
in  the  temple,"  as  causative  to  vacvciy  in  Gort. 
Code,  i.  39 ;  cf.  also  Cauer,«  No.  119,  U  S.\ 
and  that  the  iSovA^  in  their  turn,  if  they  did  not 
enforce  the  payment  of  the  fine  from  the  Cosmi, 
had  to  pay  a  fine  themselves  to  the  oi  irpeyivroi 
(Bursian,  Rangab^;  /^>cvrai  =  4^ax,  Dethier, 
Cauer)  r&y  Mpvwivwy,  probably  high  officials 
of  the  treasury  (Rang.  ii.  p.  1035).      Ephorus 
(Strab.  x.  p.  481)  mentions  by  the  side  oM  ™r 
y*p6yrmy  hpxH  al«o  that  r&y  lvw4<»y;  oi  their 
duties,  etc  we  know  nothing  (Hoeck,  iii.  p.  58). 
Caillemer  {Did.  des  Antiq.  s.  v.  Crete)  sees  in 
them  a  distinct  class  of  the  population.     We 
find  also  mention  of  6  SmaffrStt  and  6  fwifu^ 
(Gort.  Code.  i.  12,  etc.);  Haussoullier  (Bull.  ii. 
p.  15)  publishes  an  inscription — not  necessarilr 
from  Drerus,  "  because  the  KSffftot  were  chosen 
from  the  AiBakus  " ;  cf.  Gort.  Code,  v.  5— from 
which  we   learn  that  the  inhabitants  of  on* 
Cretan  city  had   asked  for   Zueaffral  from  two 
other  towns,  one   from  Cnosns  and  two  from 
Lyctus,  to  settle  their  disputes,  etc    The  iiraim 
acts  alone  in  the  event  of  the  renunciation  of 
adoption  (Gort.  Code,  xi.  16) ;  he  and  the  hia^^ 
are    the    proper  authority,   before  whom  the 
husband  who  seeks  a  divorce  has  to  lay  whatever 
he  imputes  to  his  wife,  the  fourth  day  before  the 
trial  (Gort.  Code,  xi.  53);  and  the  same  pers^ 
have  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  fact  of  an  alleged 
judgment  having  been  really  given  (Gort.  Code, 
ix.  32).     The  functions  of  the  fiydfucy  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  those  of  the  fo^/toy^^  in 
ArUt.  Pol.  vii.  5,  4«  S.r=vi.  8,  7  B.,  **another 
officer  registers  all  private  contracts. .  .wd  abo 
all  preliminary  proceedings ; "  he  had  not  the 
charge  of  religious  matters  (as  in  C.  L  ^'  "*• 
p.  584),  and  must  likewise  be  distinguished  from 
the  K6irfJL»y  fjiyd/my  and   the  fiydfiuy  U^ftf^ 
{Bull,  de  Corr.  ix.  (1886),  p.  19),  i.e.  ypafnnf^ 
{Schol.  Arist.   Iftib.  623).    'OpwayoZueafftal  sre 
mentioned  in  Gort.  Code,  xii.  21, 25,  as  an  extra- 
ordinary magistracy,  who    would  exercise  the 
control  over  heiresses  previously  given  to  kins- 
men.*    An  inscription  belonging  perhaps  to  the 
3rd  century  speaks  of  itptlyurroi  iir'  tlnrop^os^ 
"elders  for  the  preservation  of  good  order, 
'whom  Boeckh  compares  to  the  Spartan  eMa^ 

•  Ct  Dlttenberger,  i.  No.  344,  L  29  (Ephesos  c.  84  b.CjX 

ay  vapakatifiipvinv  (see  Thalheim,  Hermann's  <'^-^*\ 
tiq.  U.  2.  p.  140  n.) ;  Xenophon.  de  BedU.  %  T,  spesW  « 
ip<^ayo^A<uces  (of.  Schol.  toSoph.  Aiate,  512,  V^**'*^]!^ 
ri  Ttt  ntv  bp^>aim¥  Kptvovcra  opx^,  and  Phot.  «•  f  •)•  •^ 
sins,  AU.  Proc.  p.  654 n..  denies  that  there  «*2T^ 
such  at  Athens;  perhaps  there  was  such  a  magW*? 
Just  at  that  time,  ».e.  356  B.C. 


OOSMI 

fi.  p.  407^).  All  clasMs  of  freemen  shared  in 
the  assembly  (jkyopd,  Gort.  Code,  z.  34,  zi.  12 ; 
Bekk.  Anecd.  i.  p.  210,  9),  but  it  could  only 
ratify  the  decrees  of  the  elders  and  the  Cosmi 
<Arist.  Pol.  ii.  7,  4  S.  =  10, 7  B. :  of.  Plat.  Legg.  i. 
p.  634) ;  according  to  the  Gortyn  Code,  adoption 
and  renunciation  of  adoption  took  place  before 
the  popular  assembly  (in  Sparta  fiaffi\€»f 
iratrrioy,  Herod,  vi.  57,  3). 

About  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  B.a  the 

aristocratic  character  of  the  constitution  had 

given  way  to  democratic  institutions  (cf.  Cauer,' 

No.  181,  66  ff. :  r^  KaBttrrcucvToM  ZofiOKpofrioM 

-waph  *l€pawmyiois).    Polybius  (vi.  46)  speaks  of 

the  annual  election  of  the  ipxa(,  which,  Gilbert 

^p.   227,  n.  2)  suggests,  referred   also  to  the 

fi0v\'fiy  and  points  to  this  as  a  democratic  feature 

in  the  constitution.    As  we  learn  from  inscrip- 

tiuns,  the  power  of  the  freemen  in  assembly 

<a  ir6\is  =  6  9af»os,  iKKKnaloj  C.  L  0,  2556,  33 

tf.=Cauer,*  No.   119,  etc)  was  supreme,  and 

the  name  of  the  Cosmi  is  giren  in  the  heading 

of  decrees  merely  to  fix  the  year ;  only  in  case 

of  treaties  with  foreign  states  do  the  Cosmi  act 

as  a  kind  of  executive,  conducting  the  business 

of  their  city  with  the  foreign  ambassadors.   The 

fiov\'fi  continued  to  exist,  but  its  constitution 

had  necessarily  undergone  changes  and  its  power 

must  hare  been  curtailed  (Hoeck,  iii.  p.  75  foil.). 

Public  education  began  in  Crete  with  the 

completion  of  the  seventeenth  year  (in  Sparta  as 

«arly  as  the  completion  of  the  seventh).    Up  to 

that  time  boys  were  left  in  their  parents'  houses, 

and  were  called  UKinoi  (Schol.  Eurip.  Ale.  989, 

and  Aristoph.  Byz.  p.  431,  in  Miller,  Melanges 

de  la  LUt.  Or.),  or  hwiy^Xot  (Hesych.  s.  v.),  from 

the  circumstance  of  their  not  yet  belonging  to  the 

irfi\M  or  divisions ;  they  were,  however,  taken 

to  the  common  mess  by  their  fathers  (Strab.  z. 

p.  483).       With   their  eighteenth   year  they 

entered  the  hyiXm :  they  were  not,  as  in  Sparta, 

assigned  by  the  Paedonomus  to  this  or  that 

ityiXriy  but  banded  themselves  together,  of  their 

own  choice,  under  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 

the  young  men,  whose  father  was  usually  the 

leader    of   the  iey^Kii  (Heracl.   Pont.  iii.   and 

Sehneidewin's  note  on  p.  57,  %v  (sc.  the  leader) 

KoXowTUf   ky^Xjifniv).      From    that   time    the 

youths    were    called    ky^KAffroi    (Hesychius, 

^cX^oTovf  •  fobs  4^fiovs,  which  Cohn,  de  Arist. 

Byz.  p.  300,  alters  to  hry^Kiras,  and  Baunack, 

Sbudkii,  i.  1,  p.  40,  to  i.y€Kdtrrws\   iiytXiaiy 

Cauer,*  No.  121, 1.  10)  or  Zpoiith  (Gort.  Code), 

firom  being  admitted  to  the  gymnasia  (Suid. : 

9p6fiotr  lois  yvfiraalois,  icarcb  Kprjras :  cf.  the 

Spartan  <r^aipc7f,  Pausan.  iii.  14,  6 ;  C.  I,  G. 

1386,  1432).    They  probably  remained  ten  years 

in  the  ieyiKau  (Hesych.  s.  v.  itKdipofjLoi) ;  and  it  is 

usually  suppMed,  on  the  authority  of  Ephorus 

<Strab.  z.  p.  482),  that  they  were  compelled  by 

law  to  marry  on  their  release  from  the  i.y4\cu ; 

yet  Gilbert  (ii.  p.  224,  n.  1)  doubts  that  iiy4\ri 

is  used  in  this  passage  in  its  technical  sense,  and 

points  to  Gort.  Code,  vii.  40  ff.,  from  which 

we  learn  that  a  relative,  if  a  Spo^c^s,  loet  his 

right  to  marry  an  heiress  if  he  did  not  do  so 

^'  within  two  months : "  hence  he  concludes  that 

the  Cretan  youth  was  allowed  to  marry,  when 

he  was  admitted  to  the  9p4fioi :  that  the  wives, 

however,  remained  under    the    roof   of   their 

fiithers  or  brothers  for  some  time  longer  (see 

Gort.  Code,  iL  20  ff.,  viiL  20  ff.),  **  until  they 
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were  fit  to  manage  their  own  households  "  (Strab. 
p.  482  c).  Girls  were  deemed  marriageable 
at  twelve  years  of  age  (Gort.  Code,  xii.  31  ff.). 
In  Gort.  Code,  vii.  35,  there  occurs  the  term 
iLw6Jipofwsy  by  which  some  definite  age  must  be 
meant  (Wachsmuth,  p.  201,  **the  sixteenth 
year;'*  Gilbert,  p.  222,  **the  seventeenth  year"); 
for  we  find  there  three  distinctions  of  age  recog- 
nised: &M»pos — itwiSpofios  iifiiuy — 9oofi€^s.  It 
is  very  probable  that  those  who  had  been  united 
in  an  Agela  as  youths  remained  united  as  men 
in  the  Iraif  cFof,  which  messed  together  {iLv^ptTa, 
Athen.  iv.  p.  143  b,  and  Strab.).  According  to 
ArUtotle  (Pol.  ii.  7, 4»»  S.  =  10,  7  B. :  cf.  6,  21  S. 
=  9,  31  B.),  these  common  meals  were  better 
managed  in  Crete  than  in  Lacedaemon,  being 
provided  at  the  public  cost.  Dosiades  (Athen. 
iv.  p.  143)  gives  a  full  description  of  the  Syssitia 
of  Lyctus,  and  his  account  as  to  the  manner  of 
raising  the  funds  differs  somewhat  from  that 
given  by  Aristotle.  Some  further  details  are 
to  be  found  in  Heracl.  Pont.  iii. :  e.g.  that  four 
portions  were  given  to  the  ipx»yt  that  strangers 
were  served  first,  that  the  Cretans  continued  to  sit 
at  meals,  whilst  the  Spartans  departed  from  the 
ancient  custom  and  reclined  at  table  (cf.  0.  M  tiller, 
iL  p.  290  m,  and  p.  291  n).  [R.  W.]  [H.  H.] 
COTHURNUS  {K6$opvos).  The  word  co- 
thttmus  is  chiefly  associated  with  tragedy,  and 
among  the  Romans  was  the  name  given  to  the 
tragic  boot.  But  it  is  to  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind  that  among  the  Greeks  the  tragic  boot  was 
not  so  called.  The  Greek  term  used  was  oc- 
casionally iKptfias  (Philostr.  Apoll.  vi.  11; 
Vit.  Soph.  i.  9,  1),  but  more  usually  ipfidnis 
(Ludan,  Jvp.  Trag.  41 ;  Hist,  conscrib,  22 ;  Ne^ 
cyom.  16).  A  distinction  is  said  to  subsist 
between  ififidrriSy  the  tragic  boot,  and  ififids, 
the  comic  one  (Ammon.  p.  49 ;  Thom.  Mag. 
p.  300);  and  again  the  distinction  is  said  to 
be  that  ifxPhs  is  the  tragic  boot  and  ifi^Tijs 
the  comic  one  (Poll.  iv.  115).  But  the  latter 
distinction  certainly  cannot  be  sustained,  for 
ififi^ts  is  often  used  for  the  comic  boot  (e.g, 
Arist.  Eq.  321)  and  ififidrrjs  for  the  tragic  one 
(Lucian,  Salt.  27) ;  and  even  the  former  is  very 
questionable,  for  in  Bekk.  Anecd.  746  ififidStty 
is  used  of  the  tragic  buskin  (cf.  Sommerbrodt, 
Scaeniofx,  p.  106,  note).  Among  the  Greeks  the 
K6$opvos  was  a  kind  of  closed  boot  (in  distinction 
to  sandals)  worn  by  women,  which  could  fit 
either  foot  (hence  the  nickname  of  K6$opvos 
given  to  Theramenes,  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3, 31,  and  the 
proverb  €{ffX€Tafio\^tpos  Ko$6pvov)f  and  had 
rectangular  soles  (Etym,  M.  524,  40).  In  Hero- 
dotus (vi.  126)  it  was  the  kind  of  boot  put  on 
by  Alcmaeon  when  he  was  allowed  to  take  as 
much  gold  as  he  could  carry  out  of  the  treasury 
of  Croesus ;  and  was  also  the  kind  of  boot  whicn 
Croesus  advised  Cyrus  to  compel  the  Lydians 
to  wear,  in  order  to  make  them  effeminate 
(Herod,  i.  155).  The  cothurnus  is  called  by 
Ovid  '^Lydian"  {Am.  iii.  1,  14),  and  in  this 
connexion  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  rvppn' 
yucii  were  rectangular  wooden  shoes  [CalceusI. 
In  Aristophanes,  too,  the  K6$opyos  is  a  woman  s 
boot  (Lys.  657;  Eccl.  346,  cf.  319;  and  es- 
pecially Ban.  47),  apparently  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  foot  could  be  easily  slipped  into  it 
{Eccl,  346).  The  generic  name  for  such  a  boot 
seems  to  have  been  ififidrris  or  ifA0ds  (kwh  rov 
ififialy^iy  robs  ir^as,  Etym,  M,  333,  54) ;   and 
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thii  word  iiiSJenii  ii  iprcuUj  ipplicd  by  tht 
Gr«rka  to  >  top-boot  reuchin^  up  to  th«  calf  of 
th<  leg  aad  wotd  bj-  bunten  (Xcn.  Eq.  12,  10; 
cf.  PoU.  T.  IS).  Tb*  trrm  dMoproi  id  Gmk  ia 
not  Died  in  tfaii  mdm  ;  bat  cotAiu-niit  In  Latin  ii 
cfi»n  applied  to  the  hnntfr'.  boot  (Verg.  iTiJ. 
vii.  38;  il™.  i.  »+l,  and  Serrloi  ad  loc.),  the 
iperiea  coming  to  be  Died  for  the  geaiu,  both 
aiTTFeing  in  tbc  qualitj  of  bring  cuiIt  ilippad 
on.  The  correct  Greek  term  for  the  bunting 
boot  ii  Cncbohis. 

Id  Roman  timet  cothimm  ilao  takei  the 
fJace  of  i/ifii-nii  u  applied  to  the  tragic  boot 
(e-iJ.  Olid.  Am.  ii.  IB,  15  ;  Tert.  Specl.  '23).  It 
waa  a  cloiad  boot,  bat  ita  apccisl  characteriitic 
was  the  great  height  of  its  tolea  (Or.  Am.  iii.  1, 
63;  Senec.  Ep.  76,  31),  and  accordingly  the 
term  ii  applied  to  the  very  high-ioled  boot  of 
amall  woman  (Jut.  ri.  306).    The  acton  wer 

Krched    up  on   painted  <0t.   Am.  ii.  18,  14 ; 
ieaeler,  Deahn.  da  Biliaena'aeH,  platei  T  and 
S)  vDoden  (Schol.  ad  Lucinn,  Saturn.  IS)  bio  ' 
which  we  can  well  believe  were  heary  (Lnt 
Anach.  33),  which  were,   aa  may  be   seen   from 
the     accompanyiag     cut, 
probably    aii     or    mt( 
JDchea     high,     aod     froi 
whii'h    he    had     to   "  gi 
down"  (.sraflao  at   tl 
end    of   the  t>erformanc 
The   object   «u   to    gii 
the  principal  charactera 
gnndioM  and  ■nperhuman 
lUtnre.      The  leM  impor- 
tant acton  had  lowei^«iled 
boota,  and  we  find  pici 
of    acton    with    lolea    of 
different   beighta   to  their 
buskina  (Saglio,  fig.  2032  ; 
cf,  Cic  Fin.  iii.  Ii,  46). 
The   atatne  of  Melpomene 
on     the     aarcophagn*     of 
the  Uusee  in  the  Loarre 
{Saglio,    fig.    2028)  wean 
two   cotharni  of  diflerent 
heights.       The    cotharnua 
being  loch  a  ulient  point 
Cothomoa.      tnarem-    "'  '"K''  ««*''"«.  it  t"™; 
beif  and  Saglio.)        to  be  uaed  for  "tragedy," 
or  "tragic  atyle  "  gener- 
ally (fj/.  Hot.  a.  p.  80  ;   Od.  ii.  1,  12).     Ia  the 
Satyric   drama    the    heroic     chancten   moat 
probably  wore  the  bigh-eoled  boot,  aa  WieaeUr 
{Satijrtpitl,  p.   80)  aappOM*,  though  A.  MulUr 
(Ditgriech.  Bihn.  p.  242)  thinka   they  adopted 
the  hunter's    hoot.       From  analogy    with    the 
huntsman's  boot,  we  might  infer  that  the  tragic 
boot    tame    coniiderabiy  up   the    leg;    but  we 
cannot  verify  this  from  pictures,  and  it  is  at 
Tariance  with  a  statement  of  Luciao's  {QaU.  26) 
that   when   an  actor  with  jfiAUei  on  fell  the 
nii*<vi  lege  were  eipwed.  The  booti  most  probably 
did   not    come   aboTi   the    ankle.     The   uppers 
appear  to  have  been  madeoflealher;  the  hunts- 
man'! inBir^r  andoubtedly  was  (Xen.  Eq.  12, 
10),  and  the  woman's  iiSSopnii  in  Ariita[ji,  Lyt. 
658  i>  i^rrji,  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
they  were  usnally  of  leather.     Cothurni  do  not 
appear  on   aome    picturei    of  acton   found    at 
Pompeii;  to  that  we  may  infer  that  they  were 
not  always  uaed.     For  other  theories  based  on 
their  absence,  see  A.  Huller,  ep.  oft.  340. 


The  chief  works  dd  the  aubjtct  are  Becko 
GSlI,  Char^lei,  iii.  2t'0  If. ;  Summerbrodt,  Sou- 
Nicd,  pp.  192-197;  A.  Uiiiler,  Dit  gricdiiKlia 
BiUmatedltrtl.imer,  up.  2:38-241 )  and  Pottieria 


C,  P.] 

COTTABOS  (n^TTo^oi,  Ion.  tiaaifiu),  s 
game  much  in  use  at  Athenian  aymposia,  espe- 
cially in  the  Gf>h  nnd  fonrth  centuries  %Q.  lit 
name  and  the  apart  were  alike,  our  authorities 
tell  ui,  of  :iicilian  origin.  Briefly  described, 
lbs  object  of  the  game  wis  to  throw  a  inuU 
qaintity  of  wine  at  a  mark.  Its  eitreme  popu- 
larity is  atteated  by  the  number  of  alluiioni  to 
it  In  literature,  by  the  number  of  modihcaltens 
it  undern-ent,  and,  not  leait,  by  the  extent  of 
the  VDCiibalary  connected  with  iL  This  ihimld 
be  noticed  first. 

The  word  KirraBos  itself  is  applied  varionily 
(a)  to  the  game,  (A)  to  the  wine  thrown,  (c)  to 
the  soaud  it  prodnced.  It  Is  further  qualiied 
by  adjectives  describing  the  different  forma  of 
the  nme ;  nrfrroBoi  HymKifTSi,  KceraMris,  U 
Hugl^r.  Derintlvea  of  it  are:  it»TTafi<!a', 
the  Teasel  into  which  the  wine  was  thrown  (site 
called  Xararrtuar,  ^caAaeior,  Aeadni,  ciUifil); 
Korrifitor,  the  priie  for  aoccesaful  throwing, 
which  consisted  of  cakes  or  awoetmeats ;  nrrrB- 
fit^m,  iiroUTTaJSICBi,  KBTraBiaiiit,  umiSifa, 
KrTTaBiitSi,  tarrrifiii,  referring  to  the  action  of 
the  game. 

The  other  word  of  main  importance  is  \irat 
(with  its  defiTstives,  Aarayt),  Karar/Ar,  Aara- 
yii-X  which  signifies  both  the  wine  thrown  sod 


shortly  described  first.  It  was  the  n^o^i 
3i'  i(vfiiAt"r,  for  which  nothing  more  than  the 
ordinary  accessories  of  a  drinking- party  were 
required.  In  this,  a  KfoHrp  or  miiing-bewl, 
filled  with  water,  was  eet  in  the  midst,  aid  in 
it  B  number  of  empty  saacan  floating.  The  ob- 
ject here  was  to  sink  the  sanceTS  by  throwing  the 
A.dra{  into  them,  and  ha  who  sank  the  gttatitt 
number  received  the  ■oTri^un'  (c.  npra). 

The  tirrafiat  btutJi.  on  the  other  hand, 
required  a  special  apparatus,  which  hat  been 
often  described  by  Greek  writers,  Rnt  st  sU 
their  accoanta  date  from  a  period  when  the 
game  had  became  obsolete,  we  cannot  place 
implicit  confidence  in  them.  All  agree  in  de- 
scribing a  ^iSlBt,  or  bronie  rod  like  1  caadtls- 
brnm  ;  and,  in  conneiion  with  it,  a  irKirrn( 
or  bronie  saucer,  like  those  Iwlonging  to  s 
balance  ;  and  a  iiArtit,  or  small  bronie  figure  (cf 
a  thm).  It,  however,  we  go  further  than  this, 
we  find  grave  divergences.  Some  represent  the 
wine  as  first  bitting  the  fuErqi  and  then  talliDg 
Into  the  wKiaTry(,  while  others  reverse  the 
order ;  and  th  "  '   ' 
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Eyidence,  howerer,  of  a  more  exact  and  trust- 
worthy character  than  the  written  accounts  is 
not  wanting.  Vase-paintings  representing  one 
form  of  the  game  with  the  irAa<rTi7(  exist  in 
f'onsiderable  numbers;  and  some  have  been 
figured  by  Heydemann  and  0.  Jahn  (t7.  infra). 
In  these  we  see  simply  an  object  like  a  candela- 
brum (the  pdfiios^  with  a  small  saucer  (the 
vKfiffrtyO  balanced  on  the  top  of  it,  which  the 
player  is  endeavouring  to  dislodge  by  throwing 
the  \dra^  into  it :  sometimes  the  saucer  is  being 
replaced  in  position  after  a  successful  throw,  by 
an  attendant  (generally  a  woman).  The  safest 
guide,  however,  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
has  been  afforded  of  late  yeai's  by  the  discovery 
of  an  actual  K^rrafios  apparatus  in  an  Etruscan 
tomb  in  the  Frontone,  Perugia.  This  has  been 
described  and  figured  by  W.  Helbig  (Mittheil. 
dt8  KaiserL  DetUach.  Archaol,  Inst.,  B6miache$ 
Abt/u  Band  1,  1886,  pp.  222-3  and  234-42,  pi. 
xii.*  xii.^).  The  whole  apparatus  (now  in  the 
museum  at  Perugia)  is  of  bronze.  It  resembles 
a  candelabrum  on  a  base.  At  a  third  of  its 
height,  the  stem  is  surrounded  by  a  basin.  In 
a  socket  at  the  top  is  fitted  a  small  bronze 
figure  with  one  arm  and  leg  raised.  It  stands  on 
a  small  base  and  is  easily  movable,  so  as  to  be  re- 
placed on  occasion  by  a  wXdffriy^y  such  as  the  vase- 
paintings  show  us.  The  stem  of  this  instrument 
could,  it  seems,  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will. 

In  another  specimen  at  Perugia,  lately  identi- 
fied by  Helbig  as  a  Kirrrafios,  the  basin  is  gone : 
the  /ionif  in  this  is  represented  as  holding  up  a 
vessel,  and  on  his  upraised  arm  a  wXiariy^ 
might  be  balanced.  At  least  one  more  fub^f 
and  several  ir}Jurrefy^s  are  known  to  exist  in 
different  collections.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
form  of  K^rrafios  has  nothing  equivalent  to  the 
movable  (vy^s  described  by  several  writers. 
The  /tf(n|f  represents  a  slave  being  beaten,  or 
shrinking  from  a  blow,  and  its  attitude  is  alluded 
to  in  a  fragment  of  Eubulus  ap.  Athen.  xv. 
p.  666  (v.  Helbig,  /.  c). 

Two  more  points  remain  to  be  noticed  with 
regard  to  the  game.  First,  the  action  of  throw- 
ing  the  wine  was  called  ikyniKri  (whence  the 
epithet  iryKv\irr6sf  used  by  Aesch.  ap.  Ath. 
/.  c),  and  the  acquiring  of  suppleness  (pyp6rr\s) 
in  the  turn  of  the  wrist  was  a  point  of  prime 
importance  amongst  players.  Secondly,  as  is 
well  known,  the  K&rrafios  was  used  as  a  method 
of  love-augury.  The  name  of  the  beloved 
object  was  pronounced  or  thought  of  by  each 
player  as  he  threw  the  wine,  and  the  success  or 
£iilnre  of  the  suit  was  augured  according  as  the 
sound  of  the  xArai^  upon  the  itXdffriy^  was 
sharp  and  clear,  or  dull  and  oonfnsed.  Whether 
this  originally  formed  part  of  the  game  seems 
a  doubtful  point. 

Literatttre  and  ancient  cntthoriiiea. — Athenaens, 
Deipnos,  xv.  p.  666,  &c,  has  a  discussion  on  the 
subject,  illustrated  copiously  by  tragic  and  comic 
fragments,  which  form  nearly  all  our  coniempo^ 
vary  evidence.  Many  later  writers  describe  the 
game,  but,  as  has  been  said,  apparently  without 
personal  knowledge  of  it.  They  are :  (1)  Jul. 
Pollux,  Onom.  vi.  109 ;  (2)  Schol.  in  Ar.  Pac. 
1172;  (3)  SchoL  in  Luc.  Lexipk,  3  (rather  co- 
pious) ;  (4,  5>  Suidas  and  Etym,  Magn.  s.  v. ; 
(6)  Nonnus,  Dionya,  xxxiii.  74-98,  describes  an 
impotsible  ttArrafiot  played  by  Eros  and  Hymen, 
where  a  statue  of  Hebe  is  the  /uiyifs. 


Modem  authorities. — Besides  the  older  litera- 
ture (see  Becker-G(5ll,  Charikles,  ii.  p.  366),  the 
best  modem  discussions  are  to  be  found  in 
(1)  PhiloioguBy  xxvi.  (1867),  pp.  204-240,  by 
0.  Jahn;  (2)  the  Annaii,  1868,  pp.  217-31, 
and  plates;  (3)  the  MiHheUungen^  as  referred 
to  above.  [M.  R.  J.] 

CO'TYLA  or  CJo'tula  (icon^X)|,  KirvKosy 
dim.  KinvXiffmiy  KorvXitrKos,  Korvkioictov),  a 
kind  of  cup,  the  exact  shape  of  which  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  That  it  was  of  no  great  size 
is  evident  from  the  earliest  use  of  the  word  in 
Homer  (iH>pvov  koHl  Kor{tXi)v,  "  a  bite  and  a  sup," 
of  the  smallest  doles  of  food  and  drink,  Od,  xv. 
312,  xvii.  12;  cf.  //.  xxii.  494).  Athenaens, 
who  has  separate  chapters  on  the  k6^vXos  (xi. 
478  b)  and  KorvXi)  (ib.  d),  brings  together  a 
farrago  of  quotations  which  point  to  no  definite 
conclusion.  From  one  grammarian,  Simaristus, 
he  quotes  Xtwrht^  xorfiptoVf  "  a  small  cup,"  as  a 
description  of  Kor6Xn:  from  another,  Apollo- 
dorus,  mrriplov  ri  y4yo$  i^Xhv  Ktd  tynoiXoy. 
Of  course  b^>Jbv  need  not  imply  any  great 
height ;  it  means  *'  of  a  high  and  narrow  shape," 
running  to  height  rather  than  width.  The 
other  adjective,  iyKoiXov,  must  mean  ''with 
hollow  or  concave  sides ; "  even  Athenaens  would 
hardly  describe  a  cup  as  simply  hollow.  These 
two  epithets,  we  shall  see  further  on,  are  not 
without  significance.  Athenaens'  other  state- 
ments are  more  contradictory:  K6rvXoi  are  at 
first  ''one-handled,"  then  they  "sometimes 
have  handles ; "  KorvXlaicoi  are  little  hollows  in 
a  large  dish  called  K4pyos  (cf.  Liddell  and  Scott, 
8.  v.);  then  a  KorvXri  has  no  handle  at  all, 
therein  differing  from  a  k6Xi^  :  finally  both  the 
k6tvXos  and  kot^Xti  are  like  a  deep  bath-tub 
(Xovnipi^  fioBtT), 

After  this  it  is  not  surprising  that  modem 
authorities  differ.  Two  of  the  best,  Panofka 
and  Gerhard,  are  at  issue  which  of  two  closely 
resembling  vessels  b  a  scvphus 
and  which  a  cotyla  (Guhl  and 
Koner,  ed.  5,  p.  194 ;  the  figures 
p.  190,  Nos.  4  and  7).  Fortunately 
two  inscribed  examples  help  us  to 
a  decision.  One  of  these,  found 
at  Corfu,  has  been  figured  by 
Birch  (Anc.  Pott.  ed.  2,  p.  375), 
and  is  inscribed  HEMIKOTTAION, 
i.e.  iifiucoriXioy :  the  other,  found  A  half  CotvUu 
at  Thespiae  and  now  in  the  (Birch.) 
Louvre,  odls  itself  K&rvXos  and  is  here  given  after 
Pettier  (ap.  D.  and  S.).  The  cup  in  question 
is  about  six  inches  in 
height,  and  its  shape 
answers  to  the  descrip- 
tion quoted  from  Apol- 
lodorus,  &t^Xhv  ■  Jfol 
iyitotXoy :  it  bears  some 
resemblance  to  a  Can- 
THABU8,  but  is  of 
smaller  size.  These 
two  inscribed  specimens 
favour  the  conclusion 
that  the  ^fAUCoriXtoy 
had  one  handle,  the 
K^rvXos  or  kot^Xti  two ; 
as  had  pi*eviously  been 
conjectured  (Panofka, 
iii.  51,  iv.  50;  Gerhard,  Ultime  Sicerche,  28; 
Birch,  /.  c).     The  lanvXiaKos,  it  is  probable. 


Cotyla.     (From  the 
LouTre.) 
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might   be  with  or  without  handles  (Gerhard, 
Berlins  Ant.  Btldw.  i.  368,  No.  46). 

Cotyla  (in  this  sense  Kvr{fkii  only,  not  nirvXos) 
was  also  a  measore  of  capacity  among  the 
fiomans  and  Greeks:  in  Latin  it  was  more 
commonly  called  hemina;  in  Greek  sometimes 
^ifiiya  or  i^^fiya.  It  was  the  half  of  the  sex- 
tarios  or  ^drniSy  and  contained  6  cyathi,  0*274 
of  a  litre,  or  nearly  half  a  pint  English 
(Hultsch,  Metrol.  80  ff.  92).  Sometimes,  though 
rarely,  it  is  a  dry  measure  (iror^Aiyy  tHaros 
Kcd  8vo  xoTi^Aos  ffiroy,  Thucyd.  rii.  87  ;  Hultsch, 
p.  83). 

This  measure  was  used  by  physicians  with  a 
graduated  scale  marked  on  it,  like  our  own 
chemical  measures,  for  accurately  dispensing 
given  weights  of  fluids,  especially  oil;  and  in 
this  sense  was  also  call^  rpi^Kiow  (Uippocr. 
531,  51 ;  Galen,  infra).  A  vessel  of  horn,  of  a 
cubic  or  cylindrical  shape,  of  the  capacity  of  a 
cotyla,  was  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  by 
lines  cut  on  its  side.  The  whole  vessel  was 
called  litrOj  and  each  of  the  parts  an  ounce 
(^uncia).  This  measure  held  nine  ounces  (by 
weight)  of  oil,  so  that  the  ratio  of  the  weight 
of  the  oil  to  the  number  of  ounces  it  occupied 
in  the  measure  would  be  9  :  12  or  3 : 4.  (Galen, 
de  Compos.  Medicctm.per  GenerOy  iii.  3 ;  i.  16, 17  ; 
ir.  14 ;  V.  3,  6  ;  vL  6,  8.)         [P.  S.]    [W.  W.l 

COTYTTIA  or  COTTYTES  («aT<>rTw, 
tc6TrvT9s\  a  festival  which  was  originally  cele- 
brated by  the  Edonians  of  Thrace,  in  honour  of 
a  goddess  called  Cotys  or  Cotytto.  (Strab.  x. 
p.  470 ;  £upoIis,  apud  Uesych.  s.  v. ;  Suidas.) 
It  was  held  at  night,  and,  according  to  Strabo, 
resembled  the  festivals  of  the  Cabeiri  and  the 
Phrygian  Cybele.  But  the  worship  of  Cotys, 
together  with  the  festival  of  the  Cotyttia,  was 
adopted  by  several  Greek  states,  chiefly  those 
which  were  induced  by  their  commercial  interest 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Thrace. 
Among  these  Corinth  is  expressly  mentioned  by 
Suidas,  and  Strabo  (x.  p.  471)  seems  to  suggest 
that  the  worship  of  Cotys  was  adopted  by  the 
Athenians,  who,  as  he  observes,  were  as  hospit- 
able to  foreign  gods  as  they  were  to  foreigners 
in  general.  (Compare  Juven.  Sat.  ii.  92.)  The 
priests  of  the  goddess  were  formerly  supposed  to 
have  borne  the  name  of  haptae;  but  Buttmann 
has  shown  that  this  opinion  is  utterly  groundless. 
Her  festivals  were  notorious  among  the  ancients 
for  the  dissolute  manner  and  the  debaucheries 
with  which  they  were  celebrated.  (Suidas, 
s.  V.  K<{rvs :  Hor.  Epod.  xvii.  56  ;Theocrit.  vi.  40.) 
Another  festival  of  the  same  name  was  celebrated 
in  Sicily  (Plut.  Prov€rb.)j  where  boughs  hung 
with  cakes  and  fruit  were  carried  about,  which 
any  person  had  a  right  to  pluck  off  if  he  chose ; 
but  we  have  no  mention  that  this  festival  was 
polluted  with  any  of  the  licentious  practices 
which  disgraced  those  of  Thrace  and  Greece, 
unless  we  refer  the  allusion  made  by  Theocritus 
to  the  Cotyttia,  to  the  Sicilian  festival.  (Com- 
pare Buttmann's  essay,  Ueber  die  Kotyttia  und 
die  Baptaej  in  his  MythologuSy  vol.  ii.  p.  159 ; 
Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  pp.  627,  1007,  &c.)       [L.  S.] 

COVINA'RH.    [CoviNUS.] 

COVI'NUS  or  C0VINND8  (Celtic,  kowain),  a 
kind  of  car,  the  spokes  of  which  were  armed  with 
long  sickles,  and  which  was  used  as  a  scythe- 
chariot  chiefly  by  the  ancient  Belgians  and 
Britons.  (Mel.  iii.  6 ;  Lucan,  i.  426 ;  Sil;  xvii.  422.) 
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The  Romans  designated,  by  the  name  of  oorinai, 
a  kind  of  travelling  carriage,  which  icems  to 
have  been  covered  on  all  sides  with  the  exception 
of  the  front.     It  had  no  seat  for  a  drirer,  bat 
was  conducted   by  the  traveller  himself,  who 
sat  inside.    (Mart.  xii.  24.)    There  most  have 
been   a  great  similarity  between  the  Belgiia 
scythe-chariot  and  the  Roman  travelling  carriage, 
as  the  name  of  the  one  was  transferred  to  the 
other,  and  we   mav  justly  conclude  that  the 
Belgian  car  was  likewise  covered  on  all  sides, 
except  the  front,  and  that  it  was  occupied  by 
one  man,  the  covinarius  only,  who  was,  by  the 
structure  of  his  car,  sufficiently  protected.    The 
covinarii  (the  word  occurs  only  in  Tacitus)  se^ 
to  have  constituted  a  regular  and  distinct  part 
of  a  British  army.     (Tacit.  Agr.  35,  36;  BCtti- 
cher's  Lexicon  Tacit,  s.  v. ;  Giill-Becker,  Gtsllus, 
iii.  p.  18;  Marquardt,  Privatleben,  p.  713;  com- 
pare the  article  Essedum.)  [L.  S.] 

CRATER  (Kpa-Hip)  was  the  large  bowl  used 
at  feasts  for  mixing  the  wine  for  the  whole 
company.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  as 
old  as  communal  life,  with  its  common  cere- 
monies and  common  feasts ;  so  that  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  it  among  the  oldest  people  and 
in  the  most  remote  age  of  each  nation.  From 
Assyria  (Perrot  and  Chipiez,  ii.  410),  Cyprus  (the 
crater  of  Amathus),  Persia  (Ath.  514),  we  hear 
of  colossal  specimens  which  were  used  generally 
in  religions  rites,  and  which  bear  evidence  that 
even  at  the  time  of  their  own  construction  the 
crater  had  alreadv  had  a  long  history.  But 
specially,  among  the  Greeks,  we  find  the  Kpcer^p 
in  Hesiod  {Op.  744)  and  Homer,  made  of  silver 
(Od.  ix.  203)  and  with  a  gold  rim  (Od.  iv.  616), 
and  sometimes  of  gold  (//.  xxiiL  219).  The  prize 
Achilles  otTered  S>r  the  foot-race  was  a  silver 
crater,  elaborately  wrought,  holding  six  measures, 
nor  was  any  in  the  whole  world  able  to  surpass 
it  in  beauty,  cunningly  wrought  as  it  was  by 
Sidonians  (7?.  xxiii.  740).  During  the  Homeric 
feasts  the  Kpariip  used  to  stand  at  the  far  end  of 
the  men's  hall,  at  the  left-hand  side  near  the 
6p<roe^pfl  {Od.  xxii.  332  sqq.;  and  Buchholz, 
Horn.  Heal.  ii.  2,  164).  The  manner  of  its  use 
at  festivals  will  be  found  treated  of  under 
Cena. 

In  historical  times  we  find  it  belonging  to 
every  class,  rich  {e.g.  Alexis,  119,  Kock;  Juv. 
xii.  44)  and  poor  (Ar.  Ecd.  677 ;  Mart,  xiu  32, 
12) ;  and  used  also  in  religious  cult,  where  it  is 
generally  mentioned  in  connexion  with  <rr©i^» 
(Aesch.  Cho.  291;  Dem.  Lept.  505,  §  158),  thus 
referring  to  the  drinking  which  followed  the 
libation.  So,  too,  in  general  festivals  we  hear 
of  the  gods  ordering  Kparripts  to  be  set  up 
in  the  streeU  (Dem.  Mid.  531,  §  53;  MacarL 
1072,  §  66);  and  the  crater  was  used  at 
funerals  (Verg.  Aen.  vi.  225)  and  in  the  mys- 
teries {KpaxjiplCuv,  Dem.  de  Cor.  313,  §  259). 
And  so  we  find  craters  were  a  most  common 
kind  of  dedication  in  the  temples  (e.g.  C.  /•  ^' 
8 ;  Orelli,  1541),  and  they  are  often  mentioned 
as  such  by  Herodotus:  for  example,  the  six 
golden  ones  dedicated  by  Gyges,  each  weighing 
5  talents  (i.  14) ;  the  gold  one  weighing  Sf 
talents  12  minae,  and  the  silver  one  holding 
600  firrpjirtd  which  Croesus  dedicated  at  Delphi 
(i.  51).  The  monstrous  crater  carried  in  the 
procession  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (Ath.  199  b) 
held  the  same  quantity,    and  was  elaborately 
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adDTDcd  iritfa  fignrti  about  thfl  h>nd[«>  aod 
bue,uid  round  IhamidJltnoabuidof  gold  wilh 
preciooi  Atones  (cf.  XiOoxAWitTov  ia  Emt«th. 
ap.  Mb.  <9b  i).  Other  highly-adorned  cntera 
an  msntioaed  in  Heri>d.  i.  TO,  it.  1&2 ;  cf.  ilso 
Or.  Met  liii.  6B1  tgq.  ThsM  great  public  re»- 
Mb  naed  to  be  employed  fur  tciiing  wine  In  on 
tha  occaiian  of  featiT&li,  e.g.  the  Theophaala 
at  Delphi  (Herod,  i.  51),  and  of  important 
itate  oeremuiuali,  «.g.  contracting  pe&c«  and 
alliaoca  with  another  lUte  (iv.  152).  In 
VirgU  (_Aen.  it.  346)  we  'read  of  a  man 
hiding  bflhiod  a  <:rater.  Thase  examples  thow 
the  enormons  >lie,  the  costly  material,  and 
the  elaborate  oriunKntatioa  of  some  of  theie 
TBuls ;  bat  craters  were  of  all  liiea,  from  thes« 
gigantic  public  onea  down  to  dameitlc  sues  buld- 
ing  a  few  pint*.  And  as  the  latter  were  often 
humble  in  size,  so 
too  the;  were  of- 
ten humhle  in 
material.  We  find 
them  of  wood  (the 
wpiapar  1)  a  iipa- 
rV  ii\irat,  Ath. 
495  a),  born  (Mart, 
lii.  32,  13),  clny 
(Oi.Jfrt.Tiii.6U9). 
wete  used 


ihiefly    for 
lut  also  for 


0.  C.  478 ;  Verg, 
r.  68).  W<  bear  of  apedal  kinds  with  dis- 
tinct names  from  places,  e.g.  Lesbian  (Herod,  ir. 
61),  Argire  (Herod,  ir.  152),  Uconian  (Ath. 
198  d)l  and  from  IndiTidnali,  t.g.  Thericiean 
(Aleila,  1 19,  Kock>  For  the  latter  see  Caux. 
But  arctueologists  agres   that 


;   we    hare   not 


Crstw.    (Dennis,  Stmria, 


be  seen  that  they  had  a  neck  of  varjing  kiie,  ■ 
broad  body,  and  a  base ;  also  two  handles. 
which  were  sometimes  high  up  and  vertical,  and 
adorned  with  flutings,  sometimes  horiiontal  and 

These  are  the  principal  kinds;    bat  perhnps 
we  may  class   under  the  head  of  uperiip  thnte 
large  round-bottomed  Teasels  which  spproached 
in  form  to  the  Savt,  and   which  were  of  the 
shape  of  the  old  mixers  of  more  simple  times. 
The  word  crater  [C^^rrHiltL's]  ia  alio  used  of 
basins   for   catching   the   water   discharged    bv 
fountains  (Plin.  Ep.  v.  6,  S3,  and  probably  B.  A'. 
IXXT.  %  156).      It  does  not  appear  to  haia  been 
erer  applied  to  a  drinking  Teasel;  bnt  we  find 
KpaxnfiaKos  in  this  latter  sense  (Ath.  478  c). 
The  crater  often  had  a  support  which  was 
called     broitpar^piai,    bwoKprr^plSur,    or    ini- 
(TTaTor.      These    are    frequently   mentioned    in 
dedications  ;  see  Boeckh  in  C.  1.  0.  8,  p.  20.    In 
Herod,  i.  25  it  is  of  iron ;  and  in  It.  153  three 
brasen  kneeling  Coloasi,  seven  cnbita  high.    A 
Latin   inscription   of    169    A.D.   (Orelli, 
1541)  mentions  a    "crateram   argjroco- 
riuthiam  cam  baai  salt  et  hypobasi  mar- 
mores  ;"  and  another  (Henien,  5801)  tells 
of  acrater  "cnmbasibicipite."  Subjoined 
■re  two  woodcuts  to  Ulnatrate  the  in- 
KpariiplSuur, 


Bmcan  Oalir.    (Dennta,  nrwia,  I.  p.  dlk) 
anSdent  eridoiea  to  identify  these   different  I      Further,   the    word    Kparlifi    is    applied    to 
•pM:ic«  with  tlM  diffsrtnt  kinds  of  craters  which  |  chaims  in  the  ground  (Soph.  0.  C.  1593,  and 


the  coTerinE  of  raw  hidci ;  plutel  itA  oaU$  u* 
igtiD  conned,  Ut.  i.  38.  4,  Bf  tlw  be- 
uegcd  thcf  wfr*  UMd  j>rin«d  togcthn  n  h  to 


form  wh&t  Vagctia 


calli  B 


LUa  OmlB,  hnci*.  (Daulih  Jtrwi^  L  p.  oIL) 
dark  monuUiu  Uka  CKll«d  the  Dcril'i  Pnach- 
bowl  U  Killuaef.  The  Dime  of  Cntai  vw 
alio  pna  to  tha  Smm  Canuniu  or  Baf  of 
Na|Jai  (Cic  Ati.  ii.  8,  aj ;  compua  Cothon  at 
Cartkage.  Cratar,  too,  wta  a  conitellatioD  (Or. 
Fatt.  ii.i2e). 

Baadaa  the  workl  meBtimied  under  CiLlz,  lea 
Fattier  In  Dartmbng  aod  S^lio.       [U  C.  P.] 

CBATB8  (jaf€it,yin»),  ■  hurdle,  lued  by 
tlM  aadaDta  in  many  different  nya,  eapaclally, 
u  asoag  oanelres,  far  agricaltaral  parpOHa. 
Tha*  Uxtat  cmtet  an  the  wattled  hardta  of 
which  iheep-foldi  are  made  (Uor.  Epod.  ii.  46)  ; 
viminaai  Bratti  are  bnih-liUTOwa,  like  thoae  now 
In  naa  (Varg.  Otorg.  i.  95,  104;  PUn.  B.  K. 
iTiiL  S§  ISO,  1S6;  AaniCni.TUU,  p.  63a). 
Tha  uune  waa  tXto  applied  to  any  wooden  frame 
competed  of  ban  with  intentice*, — oar  crati, 
grtdi;  and  the  intentice*  might  be  filled  up 
with  mat*  of  itraw,  nuhaa  or  Cem  (Colain.  lii. 
15).       Tha    following    gpedal   aeiua    maj   be 

1.  Cratet  wera  nud  by  the  coaatry  people 
upon  which  to  dry  Ggt,  grape*,  be.  in  the  rayi 
of  the  ann,  or  to  ecreen  growing  fmit  from  ths 
weather  (Colnm.  lii.  16 ;  Cat.  R.  R.  48) ;  or  for 
■preadiug  nuDsre  (Cat.  £.  B.  10 ;  Vair.  jB.  R. 
i.  93).  3.  A  rai^  for  proviiiooi,  like  that 
Ggnnd  Qttder  CaufOHA  ;  of.  CARHaRiDH  (Jar. 
il.  82).  3.  Among  miiiUry  tenn.  we  find 
craitt  luad  In  forming  the  roadway  of  Caeaar'a 
bridge  orer  the  Rhine  (Caea.  B.  Q.  iv.  17);  for 
panpeti  or  hreaetworki  (pimiu  hrkmjve  ts 
cratOia,  ib.  T.  40) ;  u  fuoinea  for  croiaine 
ditchet  (A.  viL  73,  81,  86  ;  £.  C  tii  46  and  80; 
Tac  Am.  L  68,  where  Orellini  otHerre*,  after 
Walthar,  that  tha  ditche*  were  not  filled  op, 
at  by  modem  faecinea,  bat  bridged  over);  ai 
maatlete  or  wooden  scteeni  for  Weltering  tha 
adTanca  of  troope  ander  corer  (Amm.  Hare  iiL 
12).  From  the  pltUti,  which  were  employed  in 
tba  aune  way,  they  differed  only  in  being  withaat 


with  ttonei :  these  ware  then  poiwd  bttwtni  twe 
of  the  battlemeoti;  and,  ai  the  rtorming-puty 

Sproached  upon  the  ladder*,  OTerlnrocd  on 
tir  heidt  <Vflget.  Mil.  ir.  8).  S.  Id  poetry, 
tbe  wicker-work  of  thields  ii  »  called  (Verg, 
An.  Tii.  633 :  Sil.  ital.  r.  522 ;  craim  trilixm, 
Val.  Flacc.  iii.  199). 

A  capital  pDoiihrnent  waa  called  by  thii 
name,  whence  the  phnwe  mi  crate  Keeari  Tht 
criminal  wat  either  thrown  into  a  pond  or  well, 
and  drowned  nnder  a  hnidle  (Ur.  i.  &I ;  Tidl. 
Qerm,  12) ;  or  cruihed  by  the  weight  of  ttonn 
heaped  upon  it  (Lir.  JT.  50  ;  PlaaL  Pern.  r.  J, 
65).  Cf,  Mnmbert,  op.  D.  *  S.    [R  J.]  [W.W.] 

CRATI'CULA,   the    diminutire    of  cnlo, 

221).  Id  Petroniiu  (&f.  31  and  70)  it  ii  of 
silrer,  and  brought  to  table  by  the  ilaTei;  u 
anticipation  of  the  modem  "  ailrer  grill."  la 
Cats  (fi.  R.  13,  §  I),  the  true  reading  ii  protM- 
bly  tyfvmaa  eraticuioM,  *^  wicker  lanterv." 
SeTcral  ancieitt  giidlnni,  fonnd  at  Pompeii,  an 
now  in  the  Niple*  Miueum.  [W.  W.] 

CBATI'CIILUM  (a/KB-nn-nt,  II.  il.  214; 
KpaTitirlipier,  Poll.  ri.  89  ;  tptiTiurlipia,  id.  i. 
97),  andiron)  or  "  doga,"  reata  on  each  tide  ef  Ihi 
fire  on  which  a  ipit  tami.  On  tbe.  deriTittiia, 
■•a  Leaf  ad  II.  1.  c  Featns  derive]  the  Una 
word  from  the  Greek ;  a  not  very  prohibit 
etymologj  (Feet.  p.  63,  M.).  [ff.  W.] 

CHE'FIDA  (apfWi),  aUo  called  enpiiMa 
(Plaat.  Peri.  iv.  2,  3),  was  a  kind  of  ihoe  of  the 
nature  of  landile  (Oell.  liii.  21,  5);  bnt  u  it 
waa  different  ^m  the  latter  (Ath.  lir.  621  b ; 
>r.  Sat.  i.  3,  127),  It  i*  to  be  coniidfred  u 
rnpying  a  middle  paaition  between  a  cloud 
Dt  and  plain  undili.  Originally  it  appean 
. .  hiTe  bean  worn  by  peasant*,  harinc  i  bigb 
and  itroDg  tale,  often  etndded  with  naib  (Bekk. 
Anted.  273,  18 ;  cf.  Plin.  ff.  If.  uiri.  {  IVt), 
fitted  with  leaden  or  bnien  plita 
called  Xiat  KfnfvTits  (Hippoc  op.  Oaian,  iriii.  A. 
p.  678,  ed.  Kohn ;  Tert.  de  PaU.  4 ;  Ael.  V.  B. 
liL  32),  and  wa  are  told  that  Hapum,  o" 
of  the  followeti  of  Alexander,  had  gold  or 
■Urer  nait)  in  hu  crepidat  (Ath.  xii.  539  c;  A<1. 
r.  H.  ix.  3 ;  Pint.  Alex.  40).  It  somatiBW 
had  a  low  upper  (cf.  the  etory  >n  Parttea. 
Erol.  8),  with  eye*  (aruaa)  throngh  which 
itrape  (oWn^uto,  I^ulrTet),  which  were  »t 
times  adorned  with  jeweli  (Plin.  E.  H.  ii- 
I  114)  or  dyed  with  pnrple  (Heliod.  AiUif- 
iii.  3),  were  passed,  faeteuiug  it  over  the  iuWp : 
often  it  wai  closed  at  the  back  (thit  is  probably 
the  iw,ato*r)'if  of  Po"-  "'■  »I)  ■  t""  C*""^'^ 
the  upper  connisted  of  a  »efie«  of  li^  ImI" 
(alio  called  ons^e),  through  which  the  lasttoiig 
thoDg      or      thones 
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foot  of  tht  Hermes  of  PnzHelee.  There  appear 
to  liaYe  'been  a  definite  nnmber  of  cmsae  in 
special  kinds  of  crepidae  (see  the  story  which  led 
to  the  prorerb  ne  guior  supra  crtpidamjudicaret  in 
PUn.  M»  N.  zxxT.  §  85).  In  some  vase-paintings 
of  ephebi  the  bands  fastening  the  crepidae  reach 
half-wajr  up  the  calf  (see  Saglio,  fig.  2057). 
The  crepida  would  fit  either  foot  (Isid.  Orig. 
xiz.  34,  3).  They  were  of  course  made  of 
leather  (Xea.  Eq,  12,  10).  Lamps  made  in  the 
form  of  crepidae  or  oaligae^  with  nails  in  the 
soles,  have  been  found,  and  illustrations  of  them 
are  given  in  Saglio  (fig.  2059)  and  Baumeister 
(fig.  619). 

The  Kptfvlf  was  the  national  Greek  shoe  (Pint. 
AemiL  34 ;  Pers.  i.  127 ;  Suet.  Jjom,  4) ;  hence 
at  Rome  a  tragedy  in  Greek  costume  was  called 
Jdmla  crepidaia.  It  is  especially  mentioned  as 
a  Macedonian  military  boot  (Theocr.  xr.  6), 
while  the  Roman  military  boot  with  -nails  was 
called  Cahqa.  We  find  the  crepida  frequently 
worn  with  the  pallium  (Lir.  zzix.  19, 12 ;  Suet. 
IV>,  13),  and  with  the  chlamys  and  causia  (Cic. 
£ab.  Post,  10,  27;  Pint.  AM,  54;  Herodian,  ir. 
8,  2) :  in  all  these  passages  it  is  spoken  of  in 
pointed  contrast  to  Roman  coctume. 

As  Kf^iwis  sometimes  (Ath.  xiL  522 ;  Lucian, 
/.  c.)  aj^>ears  as  a  soft  shoe  worn  by  women,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  this  kind  resembled  the 
heavy  gpfifiis  of  peasants  or  soldiers  otherwise 
than  in  shape..  We  are  also  told  that  Sophocles 
<F»».  Soph.  p.  128,  30;  ed.  West.)  introduced 
white  jKpi|v«5«s  for  the  choreutae  and  for  actors 
who  performed  (Wieseler,  Saiyrspiel,  p.  82)  sub- 
ordinate female  parts  or  the  parts  of  effeminate 
men.  More  probably,  however,  these  Kj»fw7Bts 
were  of  the  nature  of  the  high-eoled  peasants' 
shoes  mentioned  above. 

The  word  KfiffwU  was  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
a  kind  of  pancake  or  cake  made  of  dough  with 
frvit  inside  it  (Ath.  ziv.  645 ;  Poll.  vi.  77 ; 
Hoaych.  a.  v.). 

(Hemuum-Bliimner,  PrivataitertkHmer^  p.  182 ; 
Marqnardt,  Privatleben  der  PSmer,  p.  577; 
Becker-G5U,  CharHdes,  iiL  274-277 ;  and  Pottier, 
in  D.  4  SO  [L.  C.  P.] 

CREPITA'CJULUM.    [Swtrum.] 

CBETIO  HEBBDITATIS.    [Hbres.] 

CRIMEN  is  a  term  which  has  two  ordinary 
meanings:  a  punishable  offence  (e.g.  crimen 
admiUere,  ccmfiieri ;  crimen  alicui  objicerey,  and 
the  accnaation  brought  ag^nst  the  person  by 
whom  it  was  committed  (e.g.  crimen  alicui 
iadendere^  m  crimen  sybscrihere^  suspedi  crimen). 

In  the  first  of  these  senses  crimina  were,  in 
the  oldest  period  of  Roman  history,  regarded  as 
wrongs  against  religion  and  the  gods  (Vegoia, 
lUfnu  Feidmesser,  i.  350;  Liv.  i.  26;  Dionys. 
iiL  22 ;  Tac  Am.  xii.  8),  and  their  punishment 
SIS  aa  expiation  offered  to  Heaven  (Serv.  ad  Verg. 
Aeti,  i  632;  Festus,  s.  v.  Sacrata;  Liv.  ii.  8, 
Ui.  55;  Dionys.  viiL  79,  x.  42).  In  the  Twelve 
Tables  this  implication  of  penal  law  with  re- 
ligion and  religious  sanctions  has  become  less 
prominent,  and  we  find  a  distinction  between 
oflencee  which  are  punished  by  a  solemn  legisla- 
tive act  of  the  state  (though  few  only  with 
death,  Cic  de  Pepubl.  iv.  10),  and  offences 
atoned  for  by  a  mulct  paid  to  the  injured  person 
in  satisfaetion  of  his  resentment,  as  to  the 
amonnt  of  which  the  parties  might  come  to 
terms  (Festns,  s.  v.  ioHoy.  From  this  distinction 


arose  another,  of  more  scientific  value,  between 
delicta  privata  and  crimina  publica  (Dig.  21, 1, 
17,  18),  which  IS  adhered  to  with  tolerable  con- 
sistency in  the  writings  of  the  jurists  and  the 
later  law.  Delicta  privata^  or  delicta  simply, 
are  civil  offences,  or  what  we  call  ^  torts ; " 
crimina  publica  are  what  we  call  crimes,  offences 
against  the  state  or  community,  the  subject  of 
prosecution  before  a  criminal  tribunal.  But 
occasionally  a  delict  is  spoken  of  as  a  crimen 
(e.g,  "extra  furti  crimen  videri,"  Gains,  in. 
197 ;  Inst.  iv.  1,  7),  and  in  other  passages  (e^. 
Dig.  48,  19,  1)  a  person  who  commits  a  crime  is 
said  delinquere. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Roman  delicts  seems 
to  be  that,  independently  of  the  obligation  to 
indemnify  the  plaintiff  for  any  loss  or  detriment 
which  the  wrongful  act  has  occasioned  him, 
they  invariably  entail  on  the  defendant  also  a 
liability  to  pay  a  pecuniary  penalty  to  the 
injured  person:  if  his  purse  is  stolen,  he  can 
recover  in  the  civil  courts  not  only  the  value  of 
it  with  its  contents,  but  also  a  penalty  equivalent, 
under  different  circumstances,  to  twice  or  four 
times  the  sum  awarded  to  him  as  pure  compen- 
lation.  In  the  Institutes  of  Gains  and  Justinian 
delicts  are  discussed  as  one  of  the  modes  in 
which  "obligations"  originate:  they  compnse 
theft  (Jurtum\  robbery  (fima  vi  rapta),  damage 
to  property  (damnum  injuria  datum),  and  inten- 
tional wrongs  to  the  person  or  reputation  of  a 
free  man  (jmjurid) :  Gains,  iiu  182-225 ;  Inst.  iv. 
tits.  1-4.  Besides  delicts,  there  are  certain 
quasi-delicts  which  are  treated  in  Inst.  iv.  tit.  5, 
and  which  resemble  delicts  proper  in  subjecting 
the  defendant  to  a  liability  to  pay  a  pecuniary 
penalty  to  the  plaintiff:  apparentlv  they  are 
^^tiosi-delicts,  and  not  delicts,  partly  because 
they  did  not  fall  within  the  letter  of  the  statutes 
or  edicts  by  which  delicts  were  created  or  regu- 
lated, partly  because  the  liability  is  vicarious, 
a  man  being  penalised  for  wrongs  done  not  by 
himself,  but  by  his  servants,  slaves,  filii  familias, 
&c  Under  the  empire  the  general  rule  was 
that  any  one  who  could  bring  a  penal  action  on 
a  delict  (other  than  damnum  injuria  datum) 
might,  if  he  preferred  it,  prosecute  the  delin- 
quent before  a  criminal  tribunal,  forfeiting 
thereby  however  his  right  to  recover  the  private 
poena  (Dig.  47,  1,  3 ;  47,  2,  56,  1) ;  and  Ulpian 
says  (in  Dig.  47,  2,  92)  that  in  his  time  theft 
was  most  usually  made  the  subject  of  criminal 
proceedings. 

The  notion  of  crime  and  rules  of  criminal 
procedure  were  of  very  slow  development  at 
Rome,  i^t  first,  if  a  man  committed  a  wrong  so 
heinous  that  it  seemed  improper  to  leave  it  to 
individuals  to  pursue  by  a  civil  remedy,  or  one 
(e.g.  treason)  which  there  was  no  remedy  for  at 
all  in  the  civil  courts,  he  was  solemnly  tried  by 
the  people  under  legislative  forms,  analogous  to 
the  English  bill  of  attainder.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  republic,  however,  there  is  a  series  of 
great  statutes  relating  to  the  chief  classes  of 
crimes,  and  establishing  a  permanent  court 
(quaestiones  perpetuae)  for  the  trial  of  each,  and 
prescribing  both  procedure  and  punishment. 
The  earliest  of  these  is  the  Lex  Calpumia  de 
repetundis,  B.a  149:  among  them  are  the 
statutes  of  Sulla  (leges  Comdiae)  as  to  forgery 
and  murder,  of  Pompey  on  parricidium,  and  of 
Julius    and    Avgnttns   Caesar  as  to  treason, 
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■daltcry,  pccalitiu,  Jic  (Intt.  iv.  til.  18).  I 
Crimea  not  falliDi  nitdw  thcH  ilmluti*  trtie  i 
■till  tried  bf  »  TegiilatiTc  met  of  the  wbole 
p«opl«,  fflt  bj  ■  ipccUl  quMslio  or  connnuuoD 
■ppoiatad  for  th>  puticnlu'  ctw  ("  eitn 
ordiaem  qnuicn,"  Cic  d>  Fin.  ii.  16,  S  M ; 
pro  ttibmt,  6,  i  14). 

Under  the  tmpice  the  gtaeitiaui  pirpetuat 
wen  gndaellj  lapeneded  by  special  m&gii- 
tr>t«*,  bat  the  ciimiul  atatutei  by  which  the; 
were  eiUbliihed  remained  in  full  force :  only 
proeecatiaiu  broaght  nodtr  them  were  termed 
judi.-ia  pnblioa  (Dig.  48,  1,  1).  Other  offencM 
which  hed  bem  tUDitituted  crimei  in  the  count 
ol  biitory  (by  imperial  rsKripti  or  the  writingi 
of  the  jnriiti:  Dig.  47,  19,  1,  2,  pr. ;  47,  1,3] 
wen  itUl  (aid  to  be  pnrined  extra  ardmem  (e.g. 
in/vM  and  fvrtitm,  Dig.  4T,  2,  S2 ;  luit.  ir.  4, 
10),  and  were  eilied  txtraor^naria  criiuinii 
(Dig.  47,  11)  and  »metimei  prinala  crinu'w 
(IMg.  48,  IB,  1,  3;  47,  11,  3,  Ik.).  Whethei 
the  crimen  wai  pnteculed  by  a  pahliam 
jmiicitun  or  «rtni  ordawn,  the  penaltiu  variei! 
eoniiderablr,  thoagh  the  jndge'i  diicntioi 
■Mmi  to  oare  been  larger  in  the  latter  cui 
(Dig.  47,  18,  1,  1,  2;  47,  20,  3,  2,  Ac):  imonj 
them  wen  lou  of  life,  of  freedom,  of  civitai 
infamia,  imprisonment,  and  pecnoiary  titkei 
CondemoatioD  in  a  patlicun  judiciuM  alwayi 
■Dtsiled  infanua;  bat  this  was  net  the  case  ii 
mnu'iu  extraordtnaria,  anleu  the  wrongfol  act 
would  hare  been  poniihed  thus  had  it  beei 
punned  by  a  ciril  action  (Dig.  48,  1,  7) 
Crime*  punished  b^  death,  lois  of  libcrlai,  aquai 
tt  ignis  interdictio,  and  deportatia  were  c^lec 
eapaalia  (inst.  iv.  19,  2),     fCiPDT.] 

The  subject  of  delict  and  crime  it  tnited  al 
length  and  well  by  Walter,  QtiMcliU  det  rSm 
Sechti,  book  v.  §£  T8B-861 :  for  an  IntensUnf 
ditciission  of  the  subject  from  the  historical  nde 
•ee  chap.  x.  in  Sir  Henry  Uaina's  .Ancient  Laie 
Cf.    W.    Rein,   Hai    CrimUKdrtdd    do-    B6nur 

LeipiiE,  1S44.  [J.  tt.  H.] 

CBINIB.    [CoMi.] 

CRISTA.    [OiLEi.] 

CBITAE  (afHToJ),  i.t.  judges,  a  name  appliei 
by  the  Greeks  to  any  penou  who  did  not  judgi 
of  a  thing  as  a  tutairiis,  according  to  positivi 
law,  but  according  to  his  own  personal  sense  o 
justice  and  equity.  (Herod.  i>i.  160  ;  Demoith 
Olynih.  i.  jSn.  c  Uid.  p.  520,  %  IT.)  But  at  Athem 
a  nnmber  of  KftrtX  wen  chosen  by  ballot  from  i 
Dumber  of  selected  candidate!  at  every  celebra 
tion  cf  the  DionysJa,  and  wen  called  al  toira 
km"  iiaxhr.  Their  office  was  to  jndge  of  th< 
merit  o?  the  diffennt  choruses  and  dramatii 
poems,  and  to  award  the  priiea  to  the  Tieton 
(Itocr.  Trapu.  %  33,  with  Coraea'  note.)  Thei: 
number  is  stated  by  Suidas  (s.  v.  'Zr  w4rT' 
Kpiri*  yairaffi)  to  hare  been  fire  for  comediei 
and  Q.  Hermann  hu  supposed,  with  gnat  pro 
bability,  that  there  were  on  the  whole  ten  uptrai 
Gts  for  comedy  snd  the  same  number  fo 
tragedy,  one  being  taken  from  every  tribe.  TTii 
eipreuion  in  Aristophanes  {At.  42L),  viau  n« 
ToTi  KpiToiu,  signifies  to  gain  the  victory  by  tbi 
unanimODs  consent  of  the  five  jndgcs.  For  thi 
complete  literatim  of  this  subject,  see  K.  F 
Hermann,  t  149,  a.  13.  [L  S.] 

CRCBYLUS.    [Con*.] 

CBOCOTA,  dim.  Cbocotuu  (sc  t«iii> 
KfaKwrif,  tc.  l/idTitr,  or  upttKrii,  k.  xtnh-ii ' 
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Hennipp.  fragm.  29  Meineke;  KoyxfiKia  ical 
6orpattat  Didjmus  op.  Ath.  xiv.  636  d,  quoted 
iilso  by  the  Scholiast  on  Anstoph.  lUm*  1305 
f  1340] ;  intarwn  crepitus,  Jav.  xi.  170 ;  axwis 
T<  i^  6<rrpdii0Vf  Enstath.  ad  II,  zi.  160)^  Some 
writers  explain  tarpaxa  as  thongh  the  crotalnm 
were  actually  moulded  in  earthenware ;  but  this 
seems  less  likely.  Brass  and  wood  are  also 
mentioned  as  materials  (w^oXa  xa^^v*  £urip. 
CyiSl,  204,  cf.  Mart.  xi.  16 ;  oaca  huxa,  Propert. 
T.  8,  42;  Eustath.  /.  c);  and  a  split  reed  or 

cane  {6  irx^C^f^'^os 
KdXafios,  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Ifvb. 
260 ;  Suidas).  Al- 
together the  cro- 
talum  cannot  have 
differedmuch  from 
the  castanets  now 
so  often  heard  as 
an  accompaniment 
to  certain  kinds  of 
vocal  music  It 
was  used  by  the 
Egyptians  in  the 
worship  of  Pasht 
or  Artemi^(Herod. 
ii.  60),  by  the 
Greeks  in  that  of 
Cybele  ([Horn.] 
nymn,  xiv.  3 ; 
Pind./ro^m.  48= 
79  Berzk  « ;  Apul. 
MtL  riiL  p.  170)  and  Dionysus  (Eurip.  Hel. 
1308 ;  Cyd,  1.  c). 

Women  who  danced  to  the  crotalum  were 
called  crotalittriae  (Propert.  y.  8, 39 ;  cf.  Macrob. 
Sat.  iu.  14,  §  7).  Such  was  the  Virgilian  Copa 
(v,  2),  *'Crispum  sub  crotalo  docta  movere 
Lttua.**  The  above  cut  exhibits  both  the  style 
of  dancing  and  the  mode  of  holding  the  crotala. 
The  Kp4i»0aXa  (Ath.  xiv.  636  c;  cf.  [Hom.] 
Mynm,  Apoii.  Pyth.  162)  are  no  doubt  to  be 
reckoned  with  the  crotalum  rather  than  with 
tbe  cymbalum  (Liddell  and  Scott,  s.  v, ;  Femiqne, 
in  D.  and  S.).  There  is  no  evidence  that  icpovfAa 
or  KpcveiMf  **  the  sound  produced  by  striking," 
was  also  the  name  of  an  instrument ;  and  the 
Baetiea  cnumota  of  the  Spaniard  Martial  (ri.  71) 
are  almost  certainly  the  clatter  of  Spanish  casta- 
nets, not  a  particular  kind  of  Castanet.  [W.  W.] 
GRUME'XA  (fiaXXdrrtw  or  fiaXdrrwy),  a 
poxve.  It  was  a  leathern  bag  slung  round  the 
neck  (Plant.  Asm,  ili.  3,  67 ;  True,  iii.  1,  7) ; 
and  uanally  hung  down  behind,  which  exposed  it 
to  the  attacks  of  the  **  cut-purse  "  (/SoXXorrio- 
TdfWf,  sector  zominus,  Plaut.  2Vm.  iv.  2,  20). 
Hence  we  find  a  master  walking  behind  the 
aLiTe  who  carries  his  purse,  that  he  may  keep 
an  eye  upon  it  (Id.  Pseud,  L  2,  37).  Crumenae 
were  of  different  shapes.  A  bronze  lamp  en- 
grared  in  Rich  and  in  D.  and  S.  shows  a  flat 
bag  not  unlike  a  postman's,  closed  with  a  flap :  we 
also  find  mention  of  ffvcmurrk  fiaXXdrrta,  round 
pouches  with  strings  to  draw  (Plat.  Symp,  190  E ; 
Ath.  xi.  p.  783f;  cf.  Artbaixob).  [W.  W.] 
CBU8TA.  [Caelatura;  Emblexa.] 
CBUX  (<rra^f,  enSKoi^),  an  instrument  of 
oapital  pnidshment,  used  at  a  very  early  period 
in  the  East.  The  sacred  associations  of  tne  Cross 
are  discussed  at  length  in  the  Diet,  of  the  Bible 
and  Did,  of  Christian  Antiquities  ;  and  we  shall 


here  attempt  only  to  sketch  the  history  of  the 
punishment  through  the  classical  period.  In 
most  accounts,  even  of  recent  writers,  distinc- 
tions of  time  and  place  are  not  sufficiently  noticed. 

The  words  ffravp6»  and  (rKo\oiwl(»  (more  usu- 
ally iofa4rravp6t0,  hyttOieo\ovi(m)  are  applied  to 
modes  of  execution  which  were  certainly  com* 
mon  among  the  Persians;  and  it  is  probable 
that  impalement  as  well  as  actual  crucifixion 
was  thus  denoted.  It  has  been  doubted  whether 
the  later  or  Roman  method  of  crucifixion  was 
practised  by  the  Persians:  eravpds  is  of  course 
originally  a  pole  or  stake,  Lat.  palus  (root  oro, 
*<  to  stand ;  '^  cf.  ffralpmiia,  "  a  palisade  ") ; 
but  the  case  of  Artayctes  (Herod,  ix.  120)  seems 
to  prove  that  nailing  to  a  tree  or  plank  was 
not  unknown  to  them.  It  was  the  usual 
punishment  of  rebels, — at  least  of  those  who 
headed  revolt.  Darius  in  the  Behistun  inscrip- 
tion boasts  that  he  had  **  crucified  "  the  leader 
of  every  rebellion  that  he  had  put  down,  giring 
their  names  (Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  ii. 
Appendix) ;  and  it  was  inflicted  on  Inaros,  the 
champion  of  Egyptian  liberty  (Thucyd.  i.  110). 
For  the  sake  of  ignominy,  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  been  otherwise  executed  were  some- 
times exposed  on  a  cross  after  death,  not  always 
from  humanity :  Oroetes,  after  putting  Poly- 
crates  to  death  in  some  horrible  way  which 
Herodotus  refuses  to  describe,  crucified  the 
corpse  (Herod,  iii.  125).  The  account  of  the 
death  of  Histiaeus  also  suggests  the  probability 
that  he  was  not  crucified  while  alive  (jh  ftip 
airov  a&/ia  airrov  ra^rp  iuf9<rra;6pmoay,  rijy  9h 
K9^a\fiy  Tapix^ayT€s  i.irfiv9ueay  xphs  $aatX4af 
Herod,  vi.  30).  We  find  Xerxes  thus  treating 
the  body  of  Leonidas,  no  doubt  as  a  rebd 
(Herod,  vii.  238) ;  and  at  a  later  period  Ptolemy 
Philopator  does  the  same  to  Cleomenes  after  his 
suicide  (Plut.  Cleom.  38).  According  to  a 
strange  story  in  Pliny,  Tarquinius  Priscus 
adopted  this  form  of  posthumous  disgrace  to 
check  the  frequency  of  suicide  among  the 
citizens,  driven  to  despair  by  the  forced  labour 
with  which  his  gigantic  building  operations 
were  carried  on  (M  N,  xxxvi.  §  107). 

Among  ancient  nations,  the  Carthaginians 
were  conspicuous  for  their  cruelty,  and  cruci- 
fixion was  horribly  frequent  among  them:  it 
was  probably  through  their  example  that  it 
was  subsequently  introduced  into  Sicily  and 
Italy.  It  was  the  usual  punishment  of  rebels, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  was  commonly  inflicted 
on  unsuccessful  generals  (Polyb.  i.  11,  24,  79, 
&C.).  There  was  a  story  that  a  father  once 
crucified  his  son  on  a  frivolous  pretext,  and 
himself  afterwards  underwent  the  same  punish- 
ment as  a  rebel  (Justin,  xviii.  7).  In  the  war 
with  their  mercenaries  and  African  subjects 
which  followed  immediately  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  First  Punic  War,  the  atrocities 
on  both  sides,  ghastly  enough  in  the  narrative 
of  the  matter-of-fact  Polybius  (i.  65-88X  b^^® 
been  sensationally  exaggerated  in  Flauberts 
novel  of  Salammbd, 

The  Greeks  were  honourably  distinguished 
in  the  ancient  world  for  their  aversion  to 
torture  and  mutilation  in  every  shape ;  indeed, 
it  is  only  in  quite  recent  times  that  Christian 
Europe  has  attained  the  same  standard  of  re- 
finement. In  some  ways  they  could  be  cruel 
enough,  and  the  frequency  of  capital  punish- 
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mtBtf  ihoved  a  lingnUr  difregard  of  hunan 
life.  The  nge  of  faction  led  to  naaeacree  like 
that  of  Corcjra,  on  which  Thacjdidoa  moraliaei 
in  a  well-known  poMage  (uL  81  C).  Prieonen 
of  war  were  put  to  death  ia  cold  blood;  the 
PUtaeana  by  the  Spartana  (Thacyd.  iii.  68X  the 
Athenian  prisonera  after  Aegoapotami  to  the 
nnmber  of  3000  (Plut.  Akib,  37  ;  LytaiuL  13). 
The  Atheniana  ordered  a  maseacre  of  all  the 
adolt  males  in  Mitylene,  probably  aa  many  as 
6000  (Thttoyd.  iiL  36).  On  this  Grote  remarks  : 
^The  Athenians,  on  the  whole  the  moat  humane 
people  in  Greece  (though  humanity,  according 
to  our  ideas,  cannot  he  predicated  of  any 
Greeks),  became  sensible  that  they  had  sanc- 
tioned a  cruel  and  frightful  decree"  (ch.  50, 
in  359).  Yet  after  they  had  repented,  and  the 
order  countermanding  the  atrocity  had  arrived 
barely  in  time,  they  deliberately  put  to  death 
more  than  1000  Mitylenaeana  who  had  already 
been  brought  prisoners  to  Athens  (Thucyd.  iii. 
50).  Not  many  years  afterwards  they  mas- 
sacred the  Melians,  who  were  not  eren  rebels, 
but  had  merely  refused  to  become  their  subjects 
CQiucyd.  Ti.  116X  With  all  thia,  the  Greeks 
habitually  abaUined  from  aggrarating  Uieir 
eiacutioDs,  whether  of  crimiiuUs  or  prisoners 
oC  war,  by  insult  and  torture ;  and  they  es- 
pecially abhorred  outrages  on  women  and 
children,  Thia  side  of  the  Greek  character  is 
wfU  brought  out  in  Mahafly's  Social  Life  in 
(7n«ot;  see  especially  pp.  238,  262  £r.,ed.  3.  It 
was  so  from  the  earliest  historical  times.  In 
B.C.  713  the  cruelty  of  Hippomenes  to  his 
daughter  and  her  lover  brought  about  a  re- 
volution at  Athens.  IKmcbov,  p.  165  6.]  The 
tyrants  of  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  are 
not  charged  with  any  atrocities  like  those  of  the 
Visconti  and  other  mediaeval  despots  in  Italy ; 
even  the  bull  of  Phalaria  is  now  explained  as  an 
inatrument  of  Phoenician  Moloch-worship.  A 
few  isolated  acts  of  vengeance  are  recorded  of 
this  period,  only  however  in  the  outlying  parts 
of  the  Grecian  world,  and  therefore  probably  due 
to  the  contagion  of  barbarian  example.  Thua 
Aristodemus,  the  tyrant  of  Cumae,  contemporary 
with  Tarquinius  Superbus,  is  said  to  hare  given 
wav  to  every  excess  of  lust  and  cruelty  (Dion. 
HaL  viL  9),  and  on  the  overthrow  of  hia  govern- 
ment to  have  been  tortured  to  death  with  all 
his  family  (t^.  11).  This  narrative  has  been 
doubted  by  Niebuhr  {JL  H,  i.  554,  iii.  178  n), 
but  is  probablv  in  the  main  historical  (cfl  Grote, 
ch.  22,  ii.  520).  The  cruelties  of  Pheretime  were 
perpetrated  at  Cyrene,  and  remind  us  of  the 
Carthaginiana ;  and  they  were  thought  to  have 
been  justly  expiated  when  she  died  of  a  loath- 
some disease  (Herod,  iv.  202, 205).  During  the 
struggles  at  Miletua  between  the  wealthy 
citizens  and  the  commonalty,  the  latter  (who 
were  called  TipfytB^i)  when  victorious  collected 
the  children  of  the  rich  into  threshing-floors, 
and  had  them  trampled  to  death  by  oxen ;  the 
rich,  having  in  turn  ^t  the  upper  hand,  burnt 
in  pitch  (Korea-frrtMray :  cf.  the  Umica  moksia 
of  Juvenal,  Tiii.  235 ;  Mart.  x.  25)  all  whom 
they  got  into  their  power,  along  with  their 
children  (Herad.  Pont.  op.  Ath.  xii.  524  a). 
This  story  belongs  probably  to  the  **  two  gene- 
rationa  "  of  civil  strife  at  Miletus  record^  by 
Herodotus  (Stein,  on  Herod,  v.  28,  who  under- 
stands by  9\oiffioi  the  Greek  ^nmigrants  in 
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general,  and  by  yifMos  or  T4fyi$u  the  nbject 
Carian  population).  No  such  horrors  sre  meo- 
tioned  in  Greece  Proper,  where  even  helots  sad 
serfs  ranked  aa  Hellenes.  Peisistratns  sad  kii 
sons  governed  according  to  the  laws  of  Solos ; 
and  even  the  proceedings  which  arose  oat  of  the 
murder  ef  Hipparchus  fall  short  of  the  craelties 
inflicted  on  regicides  in  quite  recent  times. 
Thucydides  tells  us  that  Arbtogeitoa  wss  ^not 
gently  handled"  (pb  pfiims  5«ct^,  vi  57); 
hia  good  taate  in  suppressing  the  details  of 
torture  recalla  that  of  Herodotus  alresdy  re- 
ferred to ;  but  the  accounts  in  general  suggest 
only  torture  to  extract  evidence,  not  bsrbsroos 
modes  of  execution  {ct  Justin,  ii.  9 ;  Paosaa.  L 
^>  S§  h  2)-  1^«re  is,  in  fact,  no  erideace  thst 
cmdtixion,  impalement,  or  burning  alive  were 
regarded  as  Greek  punishments,  at  least  where, 
as  in  Hellas  itself^  there  was  no  contact  with 
less  civilised  racea.  It  was  the  same  with 
mutilations  of  all  kinds,  such  as  the  blinding 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Locri  in  Italy  (Dem. 
c.  Ihnocr.  p.  744,  §  140),  or  the  cutting  off 
of  hands  and  feet  as  practised  by  the  Permns 
(Xen.  Anab,  i.  9,  §  13).  The  cruelties  alladed  to 
in  Aesch.  £um,  186-190,  including  impsleoent 
{inrh  i^xof  wwy^yrci),  are  those  npt  of  Greekv 
but  of  barbarians,  and  the  distinction  is  point- 
edly drawn.  The  Greeka  distinguished  between 
reverence  for  the  human  body,  for  which  they 
had  a  passionate  admiration  as  shown  in  their 
athletic  exercises  and  theii^  works  of  art,  snd 
reverence  for  human  life,  which  they  held  chesp 
enough.  This  feeling  oontiaued  unimpaired  ss 
long  as  Greece  retained  her  freedom.  The  esse 
of  Artayctes  is  quite  exceptional ;  it  is  the 
punishment  by  a  barbarian  method  of  a  barbs- 
rian  who  had  outraged  the  religious  feelingi  of 
the  Greeks  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  demand 
special  expiation  (Herod,  ix.  120 ;  cL  Mshs^, 
p.  264).  Even  a  Dionysios,  we  may  well  brieve, 
would  not  have  crucified  Greek  prisoners  of  war 
but  £or  the  contagion  of  Carthaginian  example 
(Diod.  xiv.  53).  It  may  be  positively  asMrted 
that  Plato  in  the  two  well-koowa  psMges 
{hMoarwpm^i  %  twrtmrrrmBp,  Oorg.  473  C ;  hnr 
^x^^vKweiictrmt,  Bep.  ii.  362  A)  ia  not  ailoding 
to  possible  inddenta  of  Greek,  much  less  Athe- 
nian, exeoutions.  And  when  Demosthenes  de- 
clares that  Meidias  deserved  ''almost  to  hate 
been  crucified  "  (jUvov  ov  wpoffukbcOoh  <^  ^^ 
p.  549,  §  105X  be  means  no  more  thsn  an 
Englishman  does  when  he  saya,  '*  Hanging  is  ^ 
good  for  him."  The  painless  hemlock  was  all 
that  Meidias  had  to  fear,  if  capitally  condemned. 
Grote — who,  aa  haa  been  seen,  does  not  spsps 
the  Athenians  for  their  swiftness  to  shed  bkod 
—haa  a  good  note  (ch.  58,  v.  175)  oa  their 
freedom  &om  other  sorts  of  cruelty,  snd  their 
unwillingness  to  put  citizens  to  the  torture  evea 
in  times  of  public  panic,  when  the  temptation 
to  do  so  was  greatest. 

In  the  Macedonian  period  Greece  no  longer 
retained  this  happy  immunity :  as  a  mere  pro- 
vince in  a  larger  Hellenism,  it  was  infloeaoed  hy 
lower  and  less  humane  races.  Alexander  him- 
self is  not  free  from  the  stain  of  cruelty,  ss  » 
shown  by  his  treatment  of  real  or  suppoecd 
conspiracies  against  hia  person  in  the  esses  of 
Philotas  and  Hermolaus:  he  is  said  to  han 
either  hanged  or  crucified  2000  Tfrians  P«p*- 
/iotrc  in  Diod.  rrU.  46  nay  bear  either  mean- 
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ing :  Groie,  a  severe  judge  where  Alexander  is 
concerned,  does  not  press  the  harsher  sense 
(viii.  364),  though  Q.  Curtius  (iv.  4)  has 
crudbua  suffixi ;  Thirlwall  (tu  202)  doubU  the 
whole  story,  which  is  not  related  bj  Arrian] ; 
he  certainly  crucified  Musicanns,  the  Indian 
rajah  who  had  rebelled  after  being  reinstated  in 
his  dominions  (Arrian,  yi.  17;  df.  Diod.  zvii. 
102).  His  successors  improved  upon  his  ex- 
ample: a  year  after  his  death  Perdiecas  and 
Eumenes  crucified  the  aged  Ariarathes  of  Cappa- 
docia  after  other  tortures  (aUurdfMyos  h'vrraih' 
fmff9f  Diod.  zviii.  16);  Lvsimachus  threatened 
to  crucify  the  Cyrenaic  philosopher  Theodorus, 
though  an  ambassador,  but  did  not  carry  out 
his  threat  (Cic.  Ttcsc.  i.  43,  §  102 ;  Sen.  de 
Trcmq.  An.  14,  §  3).  Nioocreon  of  Cyprus, 
contemporary  with  Alexander,  actually  pounded 
the  philosopher  Anaiuurchus  to  death  in  a 
mortar  (Cic  Tuso,  ii.  22,  §  52 ;  Nat  Dear,  iii. 
33,  §  82>  A  similar  story  is  told  of  an  older 
philoaopher,  Zeno  the  £leatic,  and  a  tyrant  of 
his  native  city  (Gc  /.  c ;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  26); 
but  the  accounts  are  contradictory  (of.  Diet. 
Biogr,  a.  v.  Zeno  of  Elea).  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of 
Spuia,  used  as  an  engine  of  torture  a  figure 
studded  with  nails  resembling  the  EiSsme 
Jvmgfnu  of  some  German  cities  (Polyb.  xiii.  7). 
It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  records  of  this 
period  any  further.  For  the  earlier  and  better 
time,  the  assertion  of  Westermann  is  abundantly 
justified,  that  crucifixion  and  other  cruel  punisb- 
menle  were  '* abhorrent  to  Greek  manners" 
{gfbtn  kemen  MaoMttab  grieoMaoher  Sitte,  op. 
Pauly,  s.  V.  Suppiioium),  Saglio  (s.  v..  Cheap) 
goes  too  fiur  in  admitting  crucifixion  even  as  the 
punishment  of  slaves :  not  a  single  instance  can 
be  produced.  This  aversion  of  the  Greeks  to 
degrading  punishments  was  not  understood  by 
gnunmariana  who  lived  imder  the  law  of  the 
uAtT  Roman  empii«,nor  by  scholars  like  Lipsius 
(de  Crucet  published  1592),  in  whose  time  even 
worse  horrors  were  perpetrated. 

The  Bomans  were  naturally  a  hard-hearted 
people,  and  livy  shows  considerable  audacity  in 
saying  that  the  dismembering  of  Mettius 
Fafletius  was  the  only  example  in  their  history 
of  a  disregard  of  the  laws  of  humanity ;  adding 
that  they  might  boast  that  no  nation  had  em- 
ployed milder  punishments  (i.  28).  From  the 
uoguage  of  Cicero  {pro  JSab,  Perd,  4,  §  13) 
it  baa  been  inferred  that  crucifixion  was  in 
use  in  the  regal  period.  But  the  words  of  the 
old  law  point  rather  to  simple  hanging  (**  infelid 
arbori  reste  siupendUa^**  Liv.  i.  26),  though  the 
cr^  was  no  doubt  called  atixjr  infelix  in  later 
times.  Cicero,  who  is  arguing  against  the  re- 
vival of  the  obsolete  law  of  perdueUiOf  and  the 
capital  puiyshment  of  citizens  in  any  shape,  is 

rJdng  rhetorically  throughout:  he  quotes 
formula  without  the  word  reste,  a  mislead- 
ing and  doubtless  intentional  omission,  and  talks 
▼agvely  of  the  cross  (§$  10, 11, 16)  and  of  the 
detested  Tarquin  (§  13>  No  historical  con- 
clusioDs  can  be  drawn  from  a  speech  so  obviously 
designed  to  confuse  the  questions  at  issue.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  Bomans  derived  this 
punishment  from  the  Carthaginians:  at  least 
no  mention  of  it  appears  to  occur  before  the 
8«oond  Punic  War.  First  we  find  Hannibal 
erofliiying  a  guide  who  had  misled  him  (Liv. 
xxii  13) ;  then  the  Romans  practise  it  on  slaves 
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and  deserters  (Liv.  zxii.  83 ;  zxx.  43|  §  13 ; 
xxxiii.  36).  This  last  passage  describes  a  revolt 
among  the  slaves  in  Etruria,  B.C.  196 :  the  ring- 
leaders are  scourged  and  crucified,  the  rest  given 
up  to  their  masters  to  be  dealt  with  at  dis- 
cretion. The  enormous  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  slaves  under  the  later  republic  heightened 
the  dread  of  a  rising  among  them ;  and  the 
Roman  system  became  more  and  more  one  of 
undisguised  terrorism*  Two  desperate  rebel- 
lions broke  out  in  Sicily,  and  were  only  put 
down  by  regulsr  armies ;  the  first  in  B.a  134-3, 
the  second  lasting  four  years,  102-99.  After 
the  pacification  by  the  praetor  H'.  Aquillius  in 
B.O.  99,  a  regulation  was  made,  and  strictly 
enforced  by  successive  governors  of  the  island, 
that  no  slave  should  be  allowed  to  carry  a 
weapon.  A  few  years  later,  the  praetor  L. 
Domitius  received  a  boar  of  remarkable  size  as  a 
present ;  he  inquired  who  had  killed  it,  and, 
finding  that  it  was  a  slave  employed  as  a 
shepherd,  he  summoned  the  man  before  him 
and  asked  him  how  he  had  contrived  to  destroy 
it.  The  shepherd,  who  expected  a  reward, 
replied  that  he  had  killed  it  with  a  boar-spear 
(venabulo) ;  upon  which  Domitius  at  once  ordered 
him  to  be  crucified.  Cicero  tells  this  story 
with  only  faint  disapproval,  while  he  dwells 
complacently  on  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
more  revolts  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily  (Cic  «ii  Verr. 
▼•  3)  ^f  §§  7,  8).  In  the  famous  passage  of  the 
same  speech  (61,  §  158  ff.)  on  the  crucifixion  of 
Gavins  by  Verres,  it  is  the  wrong  done  to  a 
Roman  citizen,  rather  than  cruelty  to  a  human 
being,  that  points  Cicero's  indignation :  when  he- 
describes  the  atrocious  treatment  of  the  slave 
Strato  by  the  infamous  Sassia,  he  shows  more 
sense  of  the  detestableness  of  cruelty  as  such 
(j)ro  Cluent,  63,  §  177 ;  66,  §  187).  When  the 
servile  war  of  Spartacus  was  at  last  put  down 
by  Pompey,  the  prisoners,  to  the  number  of 
6000,  were  crucified  all  along  the  Appian  Way, 
between  Capua  and  Rome  (App.  B,  C.  L  120). 
The  power  of  masters  over  their  slaves  was  at 
this  period,  and  for  some  time  later,  absolute : 
even  the  good-natured  Horace  treats  as  a  joke 
the  possibility  of  their  being  crucified  for  aught 
ofiences  {Sat.  i.  3,  80  ff.).  The  first  measure 
passed  in  their  JTavour  was  the  Lex  Petroioa 
{q.  V.) :  Hadrian  forbade  them  to  be  executed 
without  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate  ;  Antoninus 
Pius  ordered  that  the  murder  of  a  slave  by  his 
master  should  be  punished  as  homicide  [Sebvus]. 
Besides  slaves,  the  provincials  were  liable  to 
crucifixion  for  the  greater  crimes,  such  as 
murder,  piracy  (Suet.  Jvl.  4),  brigandage,  and 
especially  for  revolts  and  conspiracies.  The 
obstinacy  of  the  Jews  was  particularly  ex- 
asperating to  the  Romans,  and  their  repeated 
rebellions  were  followed  by  the  wholesale  in- 
fliction of  this  punishment:  thus  Varus  (the 
same  who  perished  in  Germany)  crucified  2000 
at  once  (Jos.  Ant,  xvii.  10,  §  10) ;  Gessius  Floras 
several  himdreds,  including  Roman  citizens  of 
Jewish  birth  (Id.  B.  J.  ii.  14,  §  9);  Titus  so 
many  that  "  room  was  wanting  for  the  crosses 
and  crosses  for  the  bodies  "  (Id.  i&.  vi.  28) ;  and 
Hadrian,  after  the  final  revolt,  500  a  day  for 
some  time.  Under  the  empire  the  right  of 
the  chis  Bonutmu  was  no  longer  respected :  the 
first  instance,  probably,  of  the  crudfizien  of  a 
citizeti  in  Rome  itself  ia  that,  under  Galba,  of  a 
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who  poUonad  hit  ward.(Saet.  OaB>,  9). 
AfUnrmrdt  the  odiom  diatinction  between  the 
homatHom  mud  hamUart*  was  introdaoed,  and 
this  and  other  tortures  were  freely  inflicted  upon 
the  Utter,  eepedally  for  me^etUu  or  crimes 
against  the  state  or  the  person  of  the  emperor 
(FaoL  8mt  ▼.  23,  1 ;  Dig.  48,  19,  Ut.  de  poems). 
It  may,  however,  be  pointed  ont  that  the  English 
law  of  high  treason  until  lately  recognised  a 
similar  distinction  between  peers  and  the  com- 
monalty. 

The  mode  of  punishment  is  too  well  known  to 
need  much  description.  Scourging,  as  with 
Roman  capital  punishments  in  general,  usually 
preceded  it  (Lir.  xxiL  13,  zxiiii.  36;  Cic.  m 
Verr.  t.  62,  §  161  ff.).  Three  kinds  of  crosses 
were  in  common  use :  the  crux  cowiiii'iw,  or  T 
shape ;  the  crux  tstim'tsffl,  with  a  projection  at 
the  top  to  which  was  affixed  the  i^us,  setting 
forth  the  crime  of  the  suflerer  (this  was  the 
most  c(»nmon);  and  the  crux  cCsntssato,  in  the 
shape  of  an  X  (St.  Andrew's  cross).  The  word 
cruM  is  also  applied  to  the  single  stake  used  in 
impalement :  the  latter  process  is  alluded  to  by 
Seneca  in  two  passages,  but,  as  he  is  speaking  of 
death  by  torture  in  general,  it  may  be  doubted 
in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  whether  this 
was  a  Roman  custom  (Cbns.  ad  Mardaum,  20,  §  3, 
where  crucifixion  with  the  head  downward  is 
mentioned ;  £p.  14,  §  5).  The  upright  post  is 
called  stapes,  the  transrerse  beam  patdmiwm; 
and  it  was  this,  rather  than  the  entire  instru- 
ment, which  the  criminal  carried  to  the  place  of 
execution  (Plut.  de  Sera  Num.  Vmd.  p.  564  B ; 
Artemid.  Oneirocr.  iL  61 ;  Plautus,  MoeUU.  L  1, 
53,  and  op.  Non.  s.  t.  patSbulum),  It  was 
impossible  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  body 
should  rest  upon  the  nails;  hence  there  was  a 
piece  of  wood  projecting  from  the  sHjoeM  on 
which  the  sufierer  sat,  or  rather  rode  (c^mt  ^* 
f  4w9x^^i^ai  W  ^raupwifuptf  Just.  Mart.  DiaL 
c.  l^rypk.  91 ;  eedHU  «xossnu,  TertulL  adv.  Nat. 
i.  18 ;  cf.  Iren.  adv.  Haer.  L  12).  The  expression 
acuta  $i  vedeam  cruce,  in  the  £unous  lines  of 
Maecenas  ap.  Sen.  £p.  101,  probably  refers 
to  this  suj^KMTt,  and  not,  as  Lipsius  thought,  to 
impalement  (see  Archd.  Farrar  in  Diet,  cf  the 
BiUj  s.  T.  Crce$y.  When  it  was  wanting,  the 
body  was  probably  sustained  by  ropes :  the 
combination  of  ropes  with  nails  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (Jragmeidum  davi  a  cruoe  and  epartum  e 
cruoe  as  charms,  ff.  N.  xxriiL  §  46)  anil  Hilary 
(**  coUigantium  fnnium  rincula  et  adactorum 
clsTorum  rulnera,**  de  TVrn.  10).  The  martyro- 
logies  contain  accounts  of  sufferers  bound  to  the 
cross  without  the  use  of  nails,  and  left  to  die  of 
hanger  and  exhaustion ;  when  it  is  added  that 
in  some  instances  they  survived  nine  days,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  disbelieve.  Tying  to  the 
cross  is  also  mentioned  as  an  Egyptian  custom 
by  Xenophon  Ephesius  (iv.  2),  but  his  romance, 
apart  itom  its  late  date,  is  of  no  historical 
authority ;  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
sufficient  evidence  for  the  practice  in  classical 
times.  The  criminal  was  stripped  of  his  clothes, 
— the  cloth  round  the  loins,  as  to  which  the 
Christian  tradition  b  constant,  seems  to  have 
been  exceptional, — and  usually  hoisted  on  to  the 
cross  after  it  had  been  set  up.  Sometimes  he 
was  stretched  upon  it  on  the  ground,  and  then 
lifted  with  it ;  but  the  former  method  was  the 
commoner,  and  hence  the  phrases  cruci  tuffigerty 
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m  cmcem  agere  or  toUere^  occur  oftener  tktn 
crud  afigere.    The  well-known  breaking  of  tbe 
legs  to  hasten  death  is  alluded  to  by  Plsntos 
{Foeu.  iv.  2,  64)  and  Cicero  (PAi7.  xiii.  12,{27> 
The  dead  body  was  generally  left  hanging  on 
the  cross,  to  be  devoured  by  birds  and  bessti : 
the  feet  were  but  little  raised  above  the  grorind 
(not  as  in  most  pictures),  and  it  was  not  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  latter  (Hor.  Ep.  L  16,  48; 
Juv.  xiv.  77 ;  Artemid.  Oneirocr.  u.  53).  Sepul- 
ture was  therefore  forbidden,  and  a  soldier  let 
to  watch  the  corpse  (Petron.  Ill,  112).    The 
place  for  these  eiecutions  was  always  outside 
the  walls  of  cities :  at  Rome  it  was  the  Campos 
Esquilinus,  to  the  east  of  the  dty,  part  of  which 
was  afterwards  occupied  by    the   gardens  of 
Maecenas.    The  Sessorium  and  the  Sestertinm, 
sometimes  mentioned  in  this  connexion,  were 
probably  two  distinct   spots   in    the   Campos 
£f  quilinus :  the  former  on  the  Lateran  Hill  near 
the  basilica  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  where 
there  are  some  remains  of  a  buildingtraditionallj 
called  Sessorium  (SchoL  Cmq.  on  Hor.  Epod,  5, 
100,  and  &U.  ii.  8,  8 ;  Orell.  ad  kc. ;  Bom, 
Borne  and  the  Camjpagna,  pp.  218,  226);  the 
Utter  at  some  place  distant  2)  miles  (whence 
the  name  Sestertium)  from  the  Esquiline  g^  in 
the  Servian  wall,  not  from  the  Uter  drcoit  of 
the  city  (Tac  Ann.  xv.  60,  with  Orellins'  note; 
Plut.  Galb.  28,  where  Sintenis  quite  needlessly 
reads  Se^riipier  for  2ii9r4pr»owy  from  a  conjec- 
ture of  W.  A.  Becker ;  Bum,  /.  c  p.  219). 

With  the  establishment  of  Christianity  the 
associations  connected  with  the  Cross  led  to  its 
abolition,  not  from  humanity,  as  other  croel 
punbhments  were  retained :  Constantino  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  had  sanctioned  it  in  the 
case  of  slaves  and  freedmen  (decree  of  the  year 
314,  dted  Cod.  Theod.  i.  1  in  a  ^  majeetatis)] 
but  later  he  abolished  it  (Sozom.  ff,  £.\.9; 
Cod.  Theod.  ix.  5  and  18 ;  Gibbon,  ch.  20,  iii.  p.  H* 
ed.  Smith).  [W.  W.] 

CBYPTA  (Kf^rm  parox.,  Ath.  v.  p.  205  a; 
Zmptv^  Kptnrr^,  Strab. ;  lUL  yrotta),  any  long 
narrow  vault,  either  dark  or  dimly  lighted.  It 
might  be  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  or  sank 
wholly  or  partially  below  it :  the  word  did  not 
necessarily  imply,  like  "crypt"  or  "grotto,"* 
anything  subterranean. 
It  is  used  in  the  following  specific  senses  :-|-' 
1.  A  tunnel,  in  the  excavation  of  which, 
especially  for  draining  purposes,  the  sndents 
had  attained  no  mean  skill  [Emisbariux].  They 
were  also  used  to  shorten  commnnkatioBi;  t^d 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  contains  no  less 
than  three  well-preserved  antique  tunnels  of 
this  description,  all  probably  dating  fh>m  th« 
time  of  Augustus.  The  best  known  of  these  is 
the  grotto  of  Poeilipo,  called  by  the  Romans 
Crypta  NeapolitaikXj  forming  the  direct  com- 
munication between  Naples  uid  PozzuolL  This 
is  not  quite  half  a  mile  in  length,  at  present  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  wide,  and  nowhere  1(« 
than  twenty  feet  high,  in  some  places  much 
hieher.  It  has,  however,  been  more  than  once 
emarged  in  modem  times:  it  was  not  made 
practicable  for  carriages  until  the  fifteenth  ces" 
tury,  and  only  attained  its  present  dimensions  in 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  uid  may  perhaps  not  hare 
I  existed  in  his  time ;  but  in  the  next  generation 
I  Seneca  (JE^.  57)  describes  iU  darkness  and  dost 
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in  terms  suitable  to  a  coal  mine.  It  was  then 
doubtless  a  mere  narrow  passage.  A  second 
tnnnel  is  pierced  through  the  same  ridge,  but 
much  nearer  the  sea,  and  close  to  the  pro- 
montory now  called  Fwita  di  Coroglio,  It  is 
about  500  feet  longer  than  the  Posilipo  tunnel, 
and,  though  it  has  been  cleared  out  in  recent 
times,  probably  retains  its  original  dimensions  in 
width  and  height.  This  is  easily  identified  as 
the  tunnel  described  by  Strabo  (▼.  p.  246), 
passable  for  carriages  in  opposite  directions  and 
with  lateral  openings  for  ventilation  ($vp(9ts)  in 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  its  present  name  of 
Qrotta  di  Sejano  is  evidently  a  mistake.  The 
third  tunnel  is  that  known  as  the  Qrotta  delta 
Pacey  between  Cumae  and  the  Lake  Avemus, 
nearly  of  the  same  length  as  the  last  mentioned, 
i^.  a  little  over  half  a  mile,  traversed  by  car- 
riages, and  lighted  at  intervals  by  vertical  shafts. 
According  to  Strabo  (v.  p.  245)  it  was  excavated 
by  Cocceius  (probably  M.  Cocceius  Nerva,  Cos. 
B.C.  36),  in  connexion  with  Agrippa's  artificial 
harbour  on  the  Lucrine  Lake. 

2.  A  dark,  vaulted  passage  in  any  bnilding, 
€.g,  under  the  cavea  of  an  amphitheatre  for  the 
use  of  the  spectators  (see  section  of  the  Coliseum, 
p.  112);  at  the  back  of  the  8cena  of  a  theatre 
for  the  convenience  of  the  performers,  like  the 
Crjrpta  Balbi  mentioned  in  the  Regionary  Cata- 
logue {Reg,  ix.)  in  connexion  with  the  theatre 
of  Balbus  (Suet.  Aug.  29  ;  Dio  Cass.  liv.  25 :  cf. 
Bum,  p.  313 ;  Hiddleton,  p.  299) ;  or  below  the 
stage  (jpro8cenivm\  as  in  the  theatre  of  Tauro- 
menium  (Taormina).  A  similar  crypto,  in  the 
larger  theatre  at  Pompeii,  is  recorded  in  several 
inscriptions  (Saglio^  i.  1576  a).  Several  such 
passages  exist  in  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  on 
the  Palatine ;  two  of  them  are  marked  19  and 
31  on  the  latest  plan  (Middleton,  Anc,  Home, 
p.  82);  others  are  not  yet  cleared  out  (ib. 
p.  104).  It  was  in  one  of  these  passages  (pro- 
l>ably  the  long  straight  one  marked  31  on  the 
plan)  that  Caligula  was  murdered  (**  in  crypta, 
per  quam  transeundum  erat,"  Suet.  CaL  58 ; 
ip  trrnww^  riW,  Dio  Cass.  lix.  29 ;  cf.  Joseph. 
Ant.  xix.  1,  §  14).  This  passage  is  almost 
wholly  underground,  and  lighted  by  openings  in 
the  vaulted  roof  (Middleton,  p.  114).  Sach 
places  readily  lent  themselves  to  any  secret 
worship,  especially  of  a  licentious  character 
(Petron.  Sat.  xvi.  3 ;  xvii.  8 ;  cf.  id.  fragm.  xiii.). 
By  a  slight  extension  of  meaning,  the  branch  of 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  which  drains  the  Subura  is 
called  crypta  Suburae  (Juv.  v.  106). 

3.  A  covered  corridor  above  ground,  dimly 
lighted  for  the  sake  of  coolness  in  summer,  soch 
as  was  very  commonly  attached  to  the  side  of  an 
open  colonnade  (porticus)  both  in  public  and 
private  buildings.  Thus  Hadrian  among  his 
military  reforms  demolished  porticos  and  cri/ptas 
with  other  appliances  of  luxnrv  in  the  Castra 
Praetoria  (Spart.  Eadr.  10).  The  more  definite 
term  cryptoporticus  was,  it  is  probable,  correctly 
applied  only  to  this  species  of  crypta,  not  to 
thoae  above  described.  Thus  in  Pliny's  charm- 
ing account  of  his  Laurentine  villa  (Ep.  ii.  17) 
the  xyttut  or  open  portico  and  the  cryptoporticus 
are  repeatedly  contrastcNi  (cf.  ix.  36,  §  3).  The 
latter  has  windows  on  both  sides,  but  high  up, 
and  not  too  many  of  them,  and  is  sheltered  both 
from  wind  and  sun.  In  the  description  of  his 
Tuscan  villa  {Ep.  v.  6)  the  significant  expression 
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occurs,  ^'cryptoporticus  subterraneae  similis," 
«.tf.  it  is  not  really  underground,  but  can  be 
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darkened  as  though  it  were.  Cue  of  these 
cryptoporticus  has  two  tiers  of  windows ;  when 
recovering  from  an  attack  of  Hppitudo,  he  shuts 
the  lower  ones  to  spare  his  eyes  (ib.  vii.  21). 
Sometimes  they  were  Ughted  on  one  side  only, 
as  in  the  suburban  villa  of  L.  Arrius  Diomedes 
at  Pompeii,  where  there  is  a  well-preserved 
cryptoporticus  on  one  side  of  the  court,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  foundations  both  of  the  open  and 
closed  portico  can  be  traced.  In  the  interior  of 
farm  buildings  such  cryptae  were  used  for  the 
storing  of  grain  and  other  produce  (Yitruv.  vi. 
5,  §  2 ;  cf.  Varro,  S.  E.  i.  57). 

The  above  ground-plan  of  the  public  build* 
ing  presented  by  the  priestess  Eumachia  to  the 
town  of  Pompeii  will  serve  to  illustrate  both 
cryptoporticus  and  chalcidicum ;  for  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  it,  see  Chalcidicum.  The  crypta  or 
covered  passage  AAA  is  lighted  by  numerous 
small  windows  opening  into  the  porticus  BBB, 
which  in  its  turn  surrounds  the  courtyard  C. 

4.  Crypta  seems  to  have  been  used  in  Chris- 
tian times  for  a  catacomb  or  subterranean 
cemetery:  see  Diet,  of  Chr.  Ant.  s.  v.  (Rich, 
s.  V, ;  Bum,  Borne  and  the  Campagna,  p.  313 ; 
Middleton,  Ano.  Borne  in  1885,  pp.  104,  114, 
299.)  [A.  R.]    [W.W.] 

CBYPTEIA  (icpvrrc/a,  called  also  Kfnnrrla 
or  Kfnnrrif)  was  a  system  of  secret  police  adopted 
by  the  Spartans  in  order  to  maintain  their 
control  over  the  Helots;  perhaps,  as  Grote 
thinks,  over  the  Perioeci  also.  As  to  the  main 
features  of  this  system  there  is  no  doubt.  We 
learn  that  a  number  of  active  young  Spartans 
were  despatched  every  year  by  the  Ephors, 
immediately  upon  their  entry  into  office,  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  country.  They  were  to 
post  themselves  as  secretly  as  possible  in  con- 
venient places  from  which  to  explore  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  to  make  observations.  If  they 
found  anything  suspicious,  they  were  either  to 
report  it  or  to  suppress  it  themselves  on  the 
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q>ot  (Schttmann,  Antiq.  i.  195,  £.  T.).  Tht 
UMtitatioii  tenrad  not  mcrelj  to  br«ak  up  or* 
ganisation  and  to  check  the  poeaibilit j  of  an  out- 
break among  their  oppreased  aobjects,  bat  as  a 
oaefiil  military  training  in  habit*  of  endurance 
•uitad  to  a  dominant  race.  On  the  latter  ground 
it  is  propoeed  by  Plato  for  his  ideal  Cretan 
colony  in  the  Laws,  and  hie  way  of  expreaaing 
himself  shows  that  he  is  referring  to  a  Spartan 
custom  really  existing  (L  633B;  vi  763B;  cf. 
Grote,  iL  144,  n.).  The  crypUia  may  thus  be 
considered  as  to  a  certain  extent  a  species  of 
armed  police  force,  and  the  young  men  who 
wer^oniered  to  undertake  it  appear  also  to 
hare  formed  a  special  corpe  in  the  army;  at 
least  we  read  of  a  commander  of  the  crypteia  in 
the  battle  of  Sellasia  (Pint.  CUom.  28).  To 
these  undoubted  £kcts  later  authors  added  some 
curious  statements,  which  hare  been  much 
criticised  in  recent  times.  According  to  Plutarch, 
who  quotes  Aristotle  as  his  authority,  the 
Ephors  erery  year  declared  war  formally  against 
the  Helots,  in  order  that  they  might  be  killed 
without  scruple ;  and  they  further,  not  every 
year  as  sometimes  stated,  but  at  intervals  (8ia 
Xp^Mw),  sent  young  Spartans  armed  with 
daggers  to  assassinate  such  of  the  Helots  as  were 
thought  formidable  (Plut.  Lycwrg.  28).  The 
language  of  Plutarch  is  somewhat  loose.  In  one 
sentence  he  states  that  the  young  men  went  out 
into  the  roads  by  night  and  alew  all  whom 
tiiey  canght  (j^s  kKunt»ft4^9vs),  implying  that 
the  Uelou  lived  under  a  aort  of  ^  curfew  "  law, 
which  confined  them  to  their  hooses  at  night  to 
prevent  oonspiraciea;  in  the  next  sentenoe  that 
they  often  ranged  over  the  fields  (?  in  the  day- 
time) and  deapatched  the  strongest  and  bravest  of 
them.  The  latter  phrase,  however,  agrees  with 
the  account  of  Heraclides  Ponticus,  that  they 
killed  ^ms  Itr  4uerffi€tMt  jj  {Fngm,  ii.  4  op. 
G.  MiiUer,  ii  210).  Otfiried  Miiller,  whose 
critidm  habitually  tends  to  soften  the  harsher 
features  of  the  Spartan  institutions,  combats  the 
notieft  that  the  Helots  were  annuallv  hunted 
down  and  destroved  {Donan$f  iii.  3,  $  4);  and 
Schimann  calla  it  ^an  exaggeration  which  is 
really  too  absurd  to  deserve  serious  confutation  *' 
{Aniiq,  1.  c).  Grote,  no  friend  to  Sparta,  re- 
jects the  annual  or  periodical  massacre  of  the 
Halots,  and  the  formal  declaration  of  war  against 
them,  which,  he  justly  observes,  ^  would  provoke 
the  reaction  of  despair  rather  than  enforce  tran- 
quilli^  " ;  and  even  suggests  a  doubt  as  to  the 
»ct  of  Aristotle's  having  really  made  the  state- 
ment ascribed  to  him  by  Plutarch,  on  the  ground 
that  he  does  not  mention  the  subject  in  his 
FolitioSf  where  he  speaks  at  some  length  both  of 
the  Spartan  constitution  and  of  the  Helots. 
Grote  admits,  however,  that  the  government 
would  not  be  restrained  by  any  scmples  of 
justice  or  humanity.  It  is  a  well-known  fyuct 
that,  on  at  least  one  occasion,  2000  of  the 
bravest  of  the  Helots  were  massacred  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Ephors,  the  manner  of  their 
death  remaining  an  untold  mystery  (B.a  424, 
Thucyd.  iv.  80).  And  such  an  order  would 
naturally  be  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  the 
crypteia  or  secret  commission.  (Miiller,  Doriant, 
iiL  3,  $  4;  Thirlwall^  Hist,  Or.  L  311 ;  Grote, 
HisL  Or.  ch.  vi.,  ii.  142  fL ;  SchSmann,  AnUq.  i. 
195,  E.  T.)  rW.  W.] 

CRYPTOPCBTICUS.    [Crtfta.] 
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CTTESIBICA  MACHINA 

CTEBI'BICA    MA'CHINA,   a    hyditolie 
engine  named   after  its  inventor,  CtesibiiB  qi 
Alexandria,  quiet  oimsptritusna^ura/ttjraswaaii- 
ocaqug  rt$  ihvmit  (Vitruv.  ix.  9  (8),  §  2).    In  the 
language  of  modem  hydraulics  it  is  a  donble- 
actioned  forcing  pump.     Vitruvius  in.  his  de- 
scription (x.  10  (7)),  speaks   of  it  as  desined 
to   raise    water,    while    Ctesibins'  pupil  Hero 
{PneumaL  p.  180)  describes,  under  the  name  of 
eipm^f  a  machine  identical  in  principle,  but  of 
improved  construction,  and  says  that  it  was  used 
as  a  fire-engine  UU  rtiiifs  ifgwfmfffM^s).    Indsed 
the  same  prindple  is  employed  in  our  modem 
fire-engines.    The  remains  of  such  a  0'^r  were 
discovered   at    Castrum    Novum,    near  Cirits 
Vecchia,  in  1795  (Schneider  on  Vitruv.  /.  c), 
having  probably  served  to  supply  the  public 
baths  with  water. 

The  following  cut  illustrates  the  construction 
of  Cteaibius'  invention  as 
described  by  Vitruvius. 
Two  cylinders  {modioli) 
BB  are  connected  by 
pipes  with  a  receiver 
(caimus)  A,  which  is 
closed  by  a  cowl  (pae' 
nuia)  D.  In  each  cylin- 
der a  piston  {embolm  mas-  I 
cuius)  C  is  worked  by 
means  of  its  rod  (regula)  t 
in  the  bottom  of  each 
cylinder,  and  at  the  open- 
ing of  each  pipe  into  the  receiver,  is  a  mevaUe 
lid  or  valve  (ossit),  which  only  opens  opwaids. 
The  bottoms  of  the  cylinders  are  inserted  iato  s 
reservoir,  or  connected  with  it  by  pipes.  When 
one  of  tiie  pistons  is  raised,  a  vacuum  is  produced 
in  the  cylinder,  and  the  atmo^eric  pruBsurt 
forces  a  stream  of  water  past  the  raised  valve  iato 
the  cylinder.  When  this  stream  ceases,  the  valve 
fallk ;  and  if  the  piston  is  forced  down,  the  water 
b  driven  out  of  the  cylinder  into  the  pipe,  and 
past  the  valve  into  the  receiver,  and  retained 
there  by  the  closing  of  the  valve.  If  the  two 
pistons  are  worked   alternately,  so  that  ent 

descends  as  the  other  •  ^_. 

rises,    a    continuous  r»*| 

stream  of  water  is 
forced  out  of  the  top 
of  the  paenuku 

If  we  turn  to  the 
accompanying  illus- 
trations from  the 
pump  found  at  Cas- 
trum Novum  and  to 
Hero's  description, 
we  find  the  cylinders 
(in^idn)  A  A,  with 
their  valves  (^krad" 
put)  F  F,  the  pistons 
{iiifio\9is),  as  B,  the 
piston  -  rods  (kcu'^ 
vm),  as  C,  identkiU 
with  those  described 
above;  but  in  place  ^ 
of  the  pipes  a  nori- 
zontal  tube  D  with 
valves  FF  is  me^  and  in  place  of  the  caUmu 
a  vertical  tube  {ffttkiip  ifAws)  £.  It  is  desr, 
however,  that  these  imporovements  in  con- 
struction do  not  aAct  the  principle  of  the 
machine  or  the  mode  of  its  vwldng.    (Fliii-  4^ 
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X.  43,  2;  laid.  Or,  zz.  6,  9;  Dig.  33,  7,  12, 
§  la)  [J.  H.  F.] 

CUBICULA'BII  irert  iUtm  who  had  the 
care  of  the  sleeping  and  dwelling  rooms.  Faith- 
fal  slayes  were  always  selected  for  this  office,  as 
they  had,  to  a  certain  eztent,  the  care  of  their 
master's  person.  When  Julius  Caesar  was  taken 
by  the  pirates,  he  dismissed  all  his  other  slayes 
and  attendants,  only  retaining  with  him  a  physi- 
cian and  two  cuUcularii.  (Suet.  J%d.  4.)  ft  was 
the  duty  of  the  cubicularii  to  introduce  visitors 
to  their  master  (Cic.  ad  Att,  ri.  2,  §  5 ;  m  Verr, 
iii.  4) ;  for  which  purpose  they  appear  to  have 
usually  remained  in  an  ante-room  (Suet.  7V>, 
21,  liom,  16).  They  were  commonly  divided 
into  watches  {siationeB)  for  day  and  night,  and 
also  into  decuries(Orelli,  4663, 6312 ;  WiUnanns, 
178,  179,  314,  406 ;  Suet.  Dom.  17>  Under 
the  later  emperors,  the  cubicularii  belonging  to 
the  palace  were  called  praspoaiti  $aeiro  etAictthf 
and  were  persons  of  high  rank.  (Cod.  42, 
tit.  5.)  PA.  S.  W.] 

CUBI'CULUII  usually  means  a  sleeping  and 
dwelling  room  in  a  Boman  house  [DOMUSl,  but 
also  applied  to  the  pavili^i  or  boz  in  which  the 
Roman  emperors  were  accustomed  to  witness 
the  public  games.  (Suet.  Ner,  12 ;  Plin.  Paneg, 
bU)  It  appears  to  have  been  so  called,  because 
the  emperors  were  accustomed  to  recline  in  the 
cubicula,  instead  of  sitting,  as  was  anciently  the 
practice,  in  a  sella  curulis.  (Emestt,  ad  Svet, 
Lc)  [A.8.  W.] 

CU'BITUS  (irirx^X  <^  measure  of  lengUi 
used  by  t^  Greeks,  Remans,  and  ether  nations, 
was  originally  the  kngth  of  the  human  aim 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  or  to  the  tip  of  the 
middle  finger;  the  latter  was  its  signification 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  4t  was  equal  to 
a  -foet  and  a  half  |  and  therefore  the  Roman 
cubit  was  a  little  less,  and  the  Greek  cubit  a 
littk  more^  than  a  foot  and  a  half  English ;  the 
reepeotive  lengths  of  the  foot  being,  in  milli- 
metres, Greek  808 '3,  Englbh  304*7,  Roman 
295 '  7.  The  Greek  cubit  was  millimetres  462  *  4, 
the  Boman  443*6.  The  cubit  was  divided  bv 
the  Greeks  into  2  spans  (^witfofuiO,  6  han<i- 
breadths  (woAmeraOy  and  24  finger-breadths 
(ScCrrvAoi),  and  by  the  Romans  into  1)  feet, 
6  breadths  (palmi),  and  24  thumb-breadths 
(jpoUioe^y  (Hultsdi,  Metrol  pp.  29,  62,  and 
TaUea.)  Respecting  the  Persian  and  other  cubits, 
«6.n.41ff.  [P.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

CUBU8  (ic^/iefX  a  <lie,  cube  CTbbbbra].  A 
cubic  foot  of  water  was  the  amphora  or  quar 
dnnUalf  the  prindpal  liquidmeasure.  [Mensctra.  ; 
QuabbaittalJ  [P.  S.] 

0UCULLU8,  a  cowl,  was  intended  to  be 
used  in  the  open  air,  and  to-  be  drawn  over  the 
head  to  protect  it  from  the  injuries  of  the 
weather,  instead  of  a  hat  or  cap.  It  was  worn 
by  travellerB,  shepherds,  husbandmen,  and  hun- 
ters (Colum.  L8;  Cato,  £,  JL  2;  Juv.  iiL  170; 
Hor.  SaL  ii.  5,  94),  and  even  by  legionaries  on 
service  in  cold  disnates,  as  is  seen  on  Trajan's 
Column,  and  also  in  city  life  even  by  persons  of 
distinction  who  wished  to  go  abroad  without 
being  recognised  (Juv.  vi.  830,  viii.  145 ;  Cic. 
FkiL  ii.  81 ;  Mart.  zi.  98,  10;  Lamprid.  Elagab. 
32,  ctieniOio  vmtiomaut).  The  cowl  was  some- 
timet  a  separata  garment  (Hart.  ziv.  132),  as  is 
seen  in  the  figures  under  Caupoha,  p.  388, 
ropfannting   a  tavern  scene*     Sometimes   it 


CneoBus.  (Flnie 
from  Aflsmua.) 


formed  part  of  the  laoema  or  paemUa  or  other 
cloak,  which  was  then  said  to  be  cuouthtus 
(Isid.  Orig,  ziz.  24,  17).  This  is  shown  in  the 
figure  annezed  fix>m  a  relief  representing  a 
traveller  leaving  his  inn  {Bui" 
lei.  Napol,  1848,  1 ;  cf.  Pallad. 
i.  43,  4).  In  either  case  the 
hood  might  be  worn  over  the 
head,  or  thrown  back  on  the 
shoulder.  The  monastic  use  of 
the  cowl  b  enjoined  in  the 
Rule  of  S.  Benedict,  Iv.,  and 
may  have  arisen  from  a  desire 
to  escape  observation,  or  ac- 
cording to  S.  Jerome  {Ep, 
zzii.)  because  the  euouHus  was 
much  worn  by  children,  to 
whose  level  the  monks  wished 
to  humble  themselves.  The 
use  of  the  cowl,  and  also  of  the 
cape  [BiBBCTS],  which  served 
the  same  purpose,  was  allowed 
to  slaves  by  a  law  in  the 
Codez  Theodosianus.  (Vossius,  Etym.  Ling, 
Lat,  s.  V.  BirruB,)  Cowls  were  imported  into 
Italy  from  Saintonge  in  France  {SamUmioo  cwmllOf 
Juv.  viii.  145 ;  Schol.  tn  he,},  and  from  the 
country  of  the  Bardaei  in  lUyria.  (Jul.  Cap. 
Pertinaxt  8.)  Those  from  the  latter  locality 
were  probably  of  a  peculiar  fashion,  which  gave 
origin  to  the  term  Bardowcallus,  Libwrmoi 
ctiadli  are  mentioned  by  Martial  (ziv.  139). 
The  cucullio  is  either  simply  another  form  of 
the  word  cucuUum  or  denotes  a  very  similar 
garment  (cf.  Diet,  of  Ckriit.  Antig.^  art  Cu- 
culla).  [J.  Y.]    [J.  H.  F.] 

OUDO  or  CVJyOSf  a  helmet  of  very  simple 
form,  fitting  dose  like  ft  skull-cap,  made'  of 
leather  or  the  skins  of  wild  animals  (Sil.  Ital. 
viii.  493,  zvi.  59).  It  is  probably  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Homeric  jcorturv^  or  helmet  of 
Diomedes  (i7.  z.  258^  described  as  HfoXor, 
** without  knobs  er  projections"  (Leaf),  and 
iko^Wj  '*  without  plume  ot  horse-hair  crest : " 
known  also  from  Greek  representations  of  that 
hero,  from  one  of  whioh  in  bvonse 
the  annezed  ezample  is  taken. 

The  cudo  differed  trom  the 
galerus  (Verg.  Aen,  vii.  688)  in 
being  of  less  rough  and  shaggy  fur  i 
it  probably  answered  to  the  Xirhv 
ir9ptict^d\mow  of  the  Roman  telite$ 
(Polyb.  vi.  22).  In  the  sculp- 
tures on  the  Column  of  Trajan, 
some  of  the  Roman  soldiers  are  represented  with 
the  skin  of  a  wild  beast  drawn,  over  the  head, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  face  appears  between 
the  upper  and  lower  jaws  of  the  animal,  while 
the  rest  of  the  skin  mils  down  behind  over  the 
back  and  shoulders,  as  described  by  Virgil 
(Aen,  vil  666).  This,  however,  was  an  eztra 
defence  (Polyb.  /.  o.),  and  must  not  be  taken 
for  the  cudo,  which  was  the  cap  itself;  that  is, 
a  particular  kind  of  galea  [GaIiBa].  In  the 
illustration  the  cudo  is  seen  fastened  with  a 
strap  under  the  chin;  this  is  the  ^c^f  of 
,^omer  (77.  iii.  372).  (Rich,  s.  v.;  and  fer  the 
Homeric  helmet,  Lttf  in  Joum.  HeUen,  So^  iv. 
498  ffl)  [A.  R.]    [W.  W.] 

OU'LOITA.    [Lbcfot.] 

OULFNA.    [DoMUS.] 

CU'LLBUS)  or  CUliEUS,  a  sack  used  in 
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the  paBishmMit  of  pAmckiM.    [Licx  Cobhklia 
DE  SiCAwmJ  [W.  S.] 

CU'LLEUS,  or  CUXEUB,  a  RonMn  mea- 
fiire,  which  wm  ntod  for  otUmmtiiig  the  pro- 
duce of  rinejards.  It  wm  the  largest  liquid 
measure  used  bj  the  Bomaas,  oontainiog  20  am- 
phorae^  or  160  oongUy  that  is,  almoet  119 
nllona.  (jCarm,  de  Pond  €t  Mcnt.  86,  87 ;  Plin. 
B.  X  xiT.  f  52;  Cat.  B,  R.  148;  Varr. 
JL  B.  u  2^i7;  Colom.  uL  3;  HoltMh,  Metrol, 
p.  90.)  [P.  S.]    [W.  S.] 

CULPA  in  the  meet  general  eenae  denotes 
aikj  wrongful  act  or  omission  (e^.  Cod.  9,  4,  2 ; 
Dig.  49,  16,  14,  1)  which  U  imputable  (^^qnae 
enim  in  eo  culpa  sit,  qunm  suae  mentis  non  sit  ?  " 
Dig.  9,  2,  30,  3 ;  **  si  omnia  quae  oportuit  obser- 
Tarit,  caret  culpa,"  Dig.  ib.  31).  Taken  thus 
generallj,  it  includes  what  the  Romans  term 
dohu  mo/us,  but  properlj  the  latter  is  distin- 
guished from  culpa  when  this  term  is  used 
aocuratel  J ;  doiut  malu$  being  an  intentkmal  and 
deliberate  riolation,  whether  by  act  or  omission, 
of  another's  rights  (Dig.  4, 3, 1, 2),  and  culpa  an 
unintentional  riolation,  consisting  apparentlr  al- 
ways in  the  omission  or  neglect  of  some  legal  duty. 
It  is  true  that  damnum  under  the  Lex  Aquilia 
(of  which  below)  is  often  the  consequence  of 
some  act  (e^.  Inst.  ir.  3,  4-8);  but  the  act 
usually  derires  its  culpose  character  rather  from 
the  omission  of  some  duty  than  from  the  positire 
act  which  is  done :  the  latter,  in  itself^  does  not 
entail  legal  liability,  but  because  it  is  done 
wilfully,  needlessly,  or  rashlr. 

Deliberate  breach  of  legal  duty  alwa^  en- 
tailed legal  liability,  whether  the  right  infringed 
was  a  riffht  of  property,  of  contract,  or  one  of 
the  soHodled  *'  primordial "  rights :  **  illud  nulla 
pactions  effici  potest,  ne  dolus  pnestetur  "  (Dig. 
2,  14,  27,  3) ;  and  no  act  would  amount  in  law 
to  a  delict  [Crucem]  unless  dolm  were  present, 
except  in  the  single  case  of  damnmn  or  damage 
to  property.  Here,  if  culpa  or  negligence  were 
once  established,  the  amount  of  the  defendant's 
liability  did  not  depend  on  its  degree :  **  in  lege 
Aquilia  etiam  lerissima  culpa  Tenit "  (Dig.  9, 2, 
44,  pr.) :  henoe  the  expression  of  the  dvilians, 
cti/pa  AqttUicuuL 

It  is,  howerer,  in  the  legal  relations  arising 
from  contract  and  quasi-contract  that  the  doc- 
trines of  culpa  and  diUgenUa  are  of  greatest 
prominence.  If  a  breach  of  his  duty  by  a  party 
to  such  a  relation  arose  from  a  carelessness  so 
excessire  that  no  ordinary  man  would  hare  been 
guilty  of  it,  he  was  said  to  hare  shown  lata 
culpop  and  for  this  he  was  legally  held  as  an- 
swerable as  if  the  breach  had  been  deliberate : 
'*lata  culpa  est  nimia  negligentia,  id  est,  non 
intelligere  quod  onmes  intelligunt "  (Dig.  50, 16, 
213,  2).  For  passages  assimilating  and  even 
identifying  its  legal  treatment  with  that  of 
dolus,  see  Dig.  11,  6,  1,  1 ;  17,  1,  29,  pr. ;  47, 4, 
1,  2  ;  60,  16,  223,  pr. ;  ib.  226. 

Where,  howerer,  a  man*s  carelessness  was 
not  of  this  extreme  degree,  the  question 
whether  he  could  be  made  to  pay  for  it  was 
determined  by  reference  to  two  distinct  criteria 
of  diligence. 

As  a  general  rule  he  was  required  to  show 
what  the  Roman  terms  exacta  diligentia — that 
of  a  careful,  accurate,  sound  paterfamilias  or 
man  of  business ;  and  where  this  was  so  he  was 
answerable  for  all  culpa,  prorided  it  would  have 
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been  aroided  by  one  who  showed  that  degree  of 
care  and  prudence.  Modem  writers  dl  thu 
culpa  levi$  m  abitracto ;  and  this  higher  degree 
of  diligence  was  required  to  be  shown  by  ven- 
dors and  purchasers  (Dig.  18,  6,  3),  hirers  and 
letters  (Dig.  19,  2,  57  ;  Cod.  4, 6, 28),  borrowers 
(commodatariij  Inst.  iii.  14,  2),  depositors,  pled- 
gees (Inst.  iii.  14,  4),  and  agents  (Cod.  it.  35, 
13;  Inst.  iti.  27,  1). 

In  other  relations  the  law  was  satis£ed  if  s 
man  was  as  careful  as  he  was  habitually  in 
afiairs  in  which  he  himself  would  be  the  person 
primarily  injured  by  carelessness — ^'^  talis  dili- 
gentia  qualem  in  suis  rebus  adhibere  solet;" 
here  modem  writers  say  he  is  answerable  only 
for  atlpa  letit  in  eoncreto.  This  standard  of 
diligmUia  only  was  required  from  guardians  and 
curators ;  socw  (partners)  Inter  $e ;  co-heirs  and 
co-legatees;  lenders  {ccmmodaiortiy,  and  hos- 
bands  in  their  administration  of  the  do$  brought 
them  bj  their  wires  (Dig.  23,  3,  17).  Perhaps 
the  safest  general  rule  as  to  the  degree  of 
diliffenHa  required  in  contractual  and  quasi-con- 
tractual relations  is  to  say  that  the  defendant 
is  usuallr  required  to  show  exacta  dUigentiaj  but 
the  burden  of  proring  his  culpa  is  on  the  plain- 
tiff: in  some  cases,  howerer,  the  defendant  is 
excused  if  he  can  prore  that  he  has  shown  such 
as  he  usually  displays  in  the  conduct  of  his  own 
affairs.  The  broad  principle  seems  to  be  that 
when  a  contract  is  for  the  interest  of  both 
parties,  although  their  interests  are  adrene 
rather  than  identical,  each  is  responsible  for  the 
least  negligence  (Dig.  30, 108,  12),  though  per- 
plexing exceptions  (such  as  agency  and  jMrtner- 
ship)  make  this  a  difficult  rule  to  practically  rely 
upon.  (The  best  treatises  on  this  subject  are 
the  following :— Von  LOhr,  Thearie  der  Culpa, 
Giessen,  1805,  and  BeUriige  xu  der  Theorie  der 
Culpa,  Qiessen  and  Darmstadt,  1808;  Basse,  Dk 
Cufyn  dee  rlhniechen  Bechie,  2nd  edition  by 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  1838;  and  in  particular 
Mommsen,  BeitrSge  zur  Lehre  von  der  Culpa,  in 
hb  Wigailkinenreckt,  rol.  iii.  pp.  345  ff.) 

[J.  B.  M.] 

CULTEB  (dim.  cultellue,  EngL  coulter;  in 
Southem  Qerroany,  dat  Kolter;  French,  cm- 
team;  Greek,  fidxatpa,  icowis,  or  ir^ayU),  s 
knife  with  only  one  edge,  which  formed  s 
straight  line.  The  blade  was  pointed  and  its 
back  curred.  It  was  used  for  a  rariety  of 
purposes ;  but  chiefly  for  killing  animals  either 
in  the  slaughter-house,  or  in  hunting,  or  at 
the  altars  of  the  gods.  (Lir.  iii.  48;  Scrib. 
Largus,  Comp.  Med.  13 ;  Suet.  Aug.  9 ;  Plant 
Bud.  L  2,  45;  Verg.  Georg.  lit  492;  Grid. 
Fast.  i.  321.)  Hence  the  expressions  —  ioMm 
ad  cultrum  emere,  '*to  buy  an  ox  for  the 
purpose  of  slaughtering  it "  (Varro,  de  Re  Bust. 
ii.  5) ;  me  9Ub  cultro  Imqmt^  **  he  leares  me  in  a 
state  like  that  of  a  rictim  dragged  to  the  alUr  " 
(Hor.  Sat.  i.  9,  74);  se  ad  cultrum  looare,  ^'to 
become  a  bestiarius  "  (Seneca,  Ep.  87).  From 
some  of  the  passages  abore  referred  to,  it  would 
appear  that  the  culter  was  carried  in  a  kind  of 
sheath.  The  priest  who  conducted  a  sacrifice 
nerer  killed  the  rictim  himself;  but  one  of  his 
ministri,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  was 
called  either  by  the  general  name  minister^  or 
the  more  specific  popa  or  cultrariut.  (Suet. 
Calig.  32.)  A  tomb-stone  of  a  cultrarius  is  still 
extant,  and  upon  it  two  cultri  are  represented 
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(Gruter,  Inscript  vol.  ii.  p.  640,  No.  11),  which 
are  copied  in  tho  annexed  woodcut. 

The  name  culter  was  al»o 
applied  to  razors  (Cic.  de  Off, 
ii.  7,  25;  Plin.  ff,  N.  vii. 
§  211 ;  Petron.  Sat  108}  and 
kitchen  kniyes  (Varro,  ap. 
Non.  iii.  32).  That  in  these 
cases  the  culter  was  different 
firom  those  above  represented, 
and  most  probably  smaller,  is 
certain;  since,  whenever  it 
Qdtri  was  used  for  shaving  or  do- 

(From  tombstone  mestic  purposes,  it  was  always 
ofaColtmin..)  distinguishS^fr;)m  the  com- 
mon  culter  by  some  epithet, 
as  culter  tan$oria8j  culter  coquinaris.  Fruit 
knives  were  also  called  cultri;  but  they  were 
of  a  smaller  kind  (cultelli)^  and  made  of  bone  or 
ivory  (Colum.  xii.  14, 45 ;  Plin.  ff.  N.  xiii.  §  106 ; 
Scribon.  c.  83).  Ck>lumella,  who  gives  (iv.  25) 
a  very  minute  description  of  a  falx  viaUtorici,  a 
knife  for  pruning  vines,  says  that  the  part  of 
the  blade  nearest  to  the  handle  was  called  culter 
on  account  of  its  similarity  to  an  ordinary  cul- 
ter, the  edge  of  that  part  forming  a  straight 
line.  This  culter,  according  to  him,  was  used 
when  a  branch  was  to  be  cut  off  which  required 
m  hard  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the  knife.  The 
name  culter,  which  was  also  applied  to  the  sharp 
and  pointed  iron  of  the  plough  (Plin.  ff.  N, 
xviii.  §  171),  is  still  extant  in  English,  in  the  form 
coulter,  to  designate  the  same  thing.  [Aratrum.] 
The  expression  «i  cultrum  or  in  cuttro  coHooO' 
tu»  (Vitruv.  X.  10,  14)  signifies  placed  in  a 
perpendicular  position.  [L.  S.] 

CULTEA'RIUS.  [Culter.] 
CUNAE,  CUNA'BULA  (Aficya^  triccC^n?), 
m  cradle.  It  has  been  thought  that  cradles 
were  little  used  by  the  Greeks,  at  least  in 
early  times;  since  Plato  in  a  passage  on  the 
putting  of  infants  to  sleep  mentions  only  singing 
the  lullaby  and  rocking  in  the  arms  (iv  rats 
ir/KdXais  irtUty,  Legg.  vii.  790  D).  But  various 
substitutes  are  mentioned.  Hercules  according 
to  tradition  was  cradled  in  his  father's  shield 
(Theocr.  xxiv.  4);  Dionysus  in  a  winnowing- 
(an  (KUevoVf  vonniis),  which  accordingly  was 
borne  in  his  processions  (see  the  illustration 
under  Vannus);  other  deities  in  the  same 
manner  (Hqol  Eymn,  Merc,  21,  &c ;  Callim.  in 
Jov,  48,  with  the  Scholia).  The  ark  or  cradle  in 
which  children  were  exposed  is  trKdpri,  Aristoph. 
Lye.  138,  with  the  Scholia;  Soph,  fr,  574; 
Aristot.  Poet,  16,  §  3 ;  Plut.  Horn,  3  [=  alveus, 
Liv.  L  4] :  but  it  is  only  in  quite  late  authors 
that  we  Hnd  <rKd^¥  Bia<rtifiv,  *^  to  rock  a  cradle," 
Ael.  ff,  A.  xL  14.  In  the  Roman  period  cradles 
were  regularly  used  (Plant.  True.  v.  13  and 
elsewhere;  C^c  de  Dio,  i.  36,  §  79)  and  were 

made  to  rock.  We 
find  a  female  slave 
called  cunaria,  appa- 
rently distinct  &om 
the  nutrix  (Grut. 
Inecr,  311,  7) ;  or  a 
male  slave,  who  per* 
«_^,       r«_       ...    ■»  ^*P«  »i»  *i™«  became 

^^    2^^x  *''*"^  thfchild's  i>a«i«70- 

gms  (cunarum  motor. 
Mart.  xi.  39, 1 ;  cf.  Tac  DiaL  29  imt.).  The 
illttftntioiiy  from  m  sculptured  stone  found  in 
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Burgundy,  and  figured  by  Daremberg  and 
Saglio,  shows  a  boat-shaped  cradle  with  the 
child  curiously  strapped  in.  [W.  W.l 

CU'NEUS.    [ExERCiTUs;  Theatrum.] 
CUNI'CULUS     i^6uonos,    ^6pvyfui),    m 
mine  or  subterranean  passage,  was  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  burrowing  of  a  rabbit. 
Thus  Martial  (xiii.  60)  says : 

**  Gaufdet  in  effossis  htbttare  oonicolns  antris ; 
Monstravlt  tacitss  hosUbiis  ille  viss." 

The  word  is  applied  to  natural  passages  under- 
ground, like  the  katattdthra  into  which  some 
rivers  disappear  (Plin.  ff,  N,  iii.  §  117 ;  v.  §  55 ; 
vi.  {  128);  to  sulphur  mines  (t&.  xxxv.  §  174); 
to  the  flues  of  furnaces  (i6.  ix.  §  133)  [Bal- 
NEAE,  p.  278  a]  ;  to  sewers  (ib,  ii.  §  197); 
to  the  underground  channels  of  aqueducts, 
thus  distinguished  from  the  sp^me  of  the 
exposed  portions  (ib.  xxxvi.  §  121).  But  it  is 
most  commonly  used  as  a  military  technical 
term,  denoting  either  the  ^  mines  "  of  besiegers 
or  the  **  counter-mines  **  of  defenders.  The  use 
of  the  former  was  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
sap  the  foundations  of  a  wall  and  make  a  breach 
for  the  assailants :  <<  cuniculo  suflfbssa  moenia,'* 
Q.  Curt.  vii.  6.  The  stories  of  towns  entered 
by  mines,  such  as  Fidenae  (Liv.  iv.  22),  Veii 
(id.  V.  19),Chalcedon  (Polyaen.  vii.  11,  §  5),  and 
an  Indian  town  in  Alexander's  expedition 
(Q.  Curt.  ix.  8)  are  now  rejected  as  unhistorical. 
The  want  of  evidence  for  these  cases  is  pointed 
out  by  Niebuhr  (A.  ff.  ii.  483,  n.  1063 ;  e.g,  the 
capture  of  Chalcedon  by  Darius  is  not  mentioned 
by  Herodotus).  The  earliest  military  writer, 
Aeneas  Tactions,  gives  full  details  as  to  the  art 
of  mining,  including  that  of  countermines;  and 
most  of  the  later  writers  have  copied  or  abridged 
his  account.  Among  the  curious  particulars 
given  by  him  are  the  introduction  of  wasps,  bees, 
and  smoke  into  the  mine,  and  the  sounding  for 
mines  by  laving  the  ear  to  the  ground  with  a 
bronze  shield  between  {Poliorc.  37).  Another 
remarkable  stratagem  in  counter-mining  is 
described  by  livy  (xxxviii.  7)  at  the  siege  of 
Ambracia  by  the  Romans ;  the  Ambradots  intro- ' 
duced  into  the  besiegers'  mine  a  **  stink-pot "  of 
burning  feathers.  For  other  examples  of  mines 
and  countermines,  cf.  Thucyd.  ii.  76;  Caes. 
B,  G,  iii.  21,  vii.  22,  viii.  43. 

The  ^cunicular"  drainage  of  Latium  and 
Southern  Etruria  belongs  rather  to  the  pre- 
historic antiquities  of  Italy  than  to  classical 
times:  it  dates,  probably,  from  the  period  of 
Etruscan  supremacy  in  these  regions,  and  the 
Romans  had  utterly  lost  sight  of  it.  The  subject 
is  interesting  from  the  economical  point  of  view, 
and  has  recently  been  investigated  by  Italians 
desirous  of  restoring  to  the  Campagna .  its 
ancient  fertility.  (See  Daremberg  and  Saglio, 
8,  V,)  [R.  W.]    [W.  W.] 

CUPA,  a  wooden  cask,  butt  or  barrel,  used 
like  the  largest  earthen  vessel,  the  dolium,  to 
receive  the  fresh  must  from  the  wine-press 
(torcular)  and  to  contain  it  during  the  process 
of  fermentation.  The  cupa  was  always  of  wood  ; 
the  dolium,  like  the  amphora,  always  of  earthen- 
ware. Hence  of  the  derivatives,  Fr.  cuoe,  cumer^ 
Eng.  cooper,  follow  the  original  meaning ;  while 
in  It.  ooppa,  Fr.  coupe,  Eng.  cup,  it  is  modified. 
The  inferior  wines  were  drawn  for  drinking  from 
the  cupa,  without  being  bottled  in  amj^ioroe; 
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,  n  Pli.  27,  S  6T ; 
Vur.  ap.  KoD.  ii.  113;' Dig.  IB,  6,  1,  j  4)  it 
«qaiT>lsst  to  out  tiprcauon  "  Tram  th<  «oo<l." 
[A  nntioD  maj  be  Deccuuj  aguiut  th*  render- 
ing of  the  puuge  in  Cicero  bj  (ame  editor*,  u 
if  a^a  wern  Cor  copa,  "a  h»bei*;"  tbon^h 
Chuiiiiu  (p.  47  F.  =  63,  11  K.)  tiu  fwuinf 
VergHmt  Hbntn  mnuK  copun  Hwcripwrit.] 
Cicero  un  alio  rf<  iftWio  haurirt  for  drinking 
Mir  wine  (finiT.  83,  §  288 ;  cf.  Gahl  uid  Eoner, 
•d.  5,  p.  594),  The  phiua  in  Hortot  (Sal. 
iL  2,  123)  ma;  be  ditmined  with  the  remark 
that  all  ^wd  editioiii  gire  with  the  HSS.  culpa 
potart  magutra :  Bantlej't  long  note  it,  u  ofUn 
with  lUm,  iontucu  hut  not  coBTiacing. 

The  capae,  like  oar  own  CMki,  ween  made  with 
•Urea  (tiOulae,  PalUd.  L  38,  S  1)  and  hoopi 
(drcufi,  Petron.  Sat.  60,  $  3  j  PUn.  H.  X.  xir. 
j  132).  The  doee  rMunblaiMe  ii  ahown  in  the 
anneud  UluBtntlon. 


Onpae.   (Tron  Tnju'e  CUubh.) 

Tb*  hoopa  mi^t  bt  of  nuhea  or  ocien, 
perbapa  alto  of  iron :  Varre  object*  to  nub  hoopa 
on  cupat  vitariai,  at  not  ttrang  iDongh  to  (tand 
the  fermentation  (op.  Non.  (■  c.).  For  the 
tUrm,  the  pitch-pine  ww  |^rred  (Plin.  B.  S. 
iri  J  42);  it  ii  not  ttated  that  wooden  catkt 
receired  a  coating  of  pitch,  aa  the  dtilla  and 
ampiarae  nndoubtedlf  did  (_ff.  f/.  lii.  §  134; 
Onhl  and  Konar,  I.  c).  Thej-  were  lued  for  a 
Tarittjr  of  ptirpOHi,  a*  in  madem  time* :  for 
prettrnng  and  tnotporting  frniti  and  com  (Dig. 
33,  7,  8  and  12},  fonning  raftt  and  pontoont 
<Luoan.  ir.  420;  CapitoL  Miaimin.  22;  cf. 
ToplM.  Aarelian.  48);  containing  combnttiblei 
in  war  (Caei.  B.  0.  TiiL  43 ;  B.  C.  ii.  11) ;  and 
(Ten  for  a  larcophagiu  (QraL  Itucr.  p.  845). 

11.  Part  of  an  oliTe-prett  (Cat.  B.R.^l);la  tbie 
■ente  probabljr  derived  from  ntfrq,  a  handle. 
[Tii*pct™.3  [P.  ai    [W,  W.] 

CUBA,  CDBATE'LA,  CUBATIO.  [Co- 

CUBATOB.      Coratort   were    peiwni    ap- 

Ginted  either  bj  law  or  hy  the  magistrate  to 
ik  after  tbe  propertj  of  certtun  claseee  of 
people,  and  to  prevent  itt  being  iqntadered, 
becaoee  they  were  unfit  or  unabU  to  properly 
take  charge  of  it  themielieL  Th«e  clanaa  are 
Duinlj  four :  miaort  or  adaUtctnIa  (Le.  per- 
■OBB  wbo  were  nujarit  and  Iwtween  the  age  of 
puberty— 12  or  14  (Gain.,  i.  196 ;  Intt.  L  22, 

Sr.)— and  2S  jrean) ;  lunatics;  interdicted  pro- 
lyl;   and  a  miacellaaeaoB  clau,  thi 
which  vat  coniiderahly  later  in  origin. 


Then 
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reached  puberty,  and  Mcaped  frem  the  >npei- 
TitioDof  hii  guardian  [TirrBiA],  he  wu  regarded 
at  having  attained  hit  full  itature,  mtellectul 
no  teat  than  phyiicai:  he  night  marry  and 
became  a  pateriamiliat ;  he  wai  liable  to  military 
■irrice,  antitltd  to  vote  in  the  comitit,  and 
competent  to  hold  public  oiGce  ;  and  he  had  the 
complete  maaigemcnt  of  hit  own  affain.  But 
it  toon  wat  felt  to  be  a  matter  of  neceuity  to 
give  him  tome  legal  protection  against  deaigniug 
and  unicnipuloDB  pemui,  for  it  became  clear 
that  hit  indiscretion  and  ignorance  of  buciaea 
would  frequently  lead  to  hi)  being  overreached; 
and  tbit  wat  done,  without  interfering  with  the 
principle  that  full  legal  capacity  was  attained 
with  puberty,  by  the  Lex  Piaetoria,  patted  cer- 
tainly before  1U3  B.C.,  for  it  it  mentioned  by 
Fiautot  (Pivd.  i.  3,  69;  Bud.  r.  3,  26),  wbo 
died  in  that  year.  This  atatute  (which  appetrt 
to  have  Snt  established  the  diatinetion  between 
minority  and  full  age)  protected  minart  by  sub- 
jecting any  one  who  fiandnleatly  overraaehed 
them  to  a  judicium  publicum  or  proteention  (Cic 
<b  Sat.  Dtot.  ill  30,  $  74;  cfa  Off.  iii.  15,  \  61), 
entailing  a  pecuniary  fine  and  iubmia  on  con- 
viction (Lei  Julia  Municip.  38);  and  after  the 
introduction  of  Keceptiana  by  the  praetor,  a 
minor  who  wat  fraodoleatly  induced  to  eater 
into  a  contract  could  protect  himself  against 
action  broaght  thereon  by  pleading  tbe  eiceplio 
legis  Plaetoriae,  It  being  unlikely  that  in  the  face 
of  tbii  stringent  pmcadure  any  one  would  have 
any  dealings  with  minart  wbtterer,  the  itatnte 
(Capitol,  jtarc,  10)  apparently  went  on  to  pro- 
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pertons,  espai 
itipulation  (PriidaD,  viii.  4,  xviii.  S ;  Flautiu, 
Bud.  L  c)  and  Joan  (Plant.  Puul.  L  c),  should 
be  compellable  to  receive  a  curator  on  their 
application,  by  whoae  asient  to  tbe  transaction 
the  penal  conaequincM  ef  tbe  lex  should  be 
avoided. 

The  principle  of  the  Lei  Piaetoria  wat  carried 
itilt  further  by  the  praetor,  who  by  meant  ef  A 
nlA^niiB  mtituMb  protected  minora  generally 
against  inditcretion  canting  them  proprietary 
lost  (liittio) ;  he  would  aet  atide  trantactioai 
into  which  they  had  entered,  not  only  on  the 
ground  of  IVaud,  bat  on  ■  eontidtration  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  provided  applies- 
tion  were  made  to  him  within  a  y«ar  aftor  tbt 
attainment  of  majority.  The  auperjority  of  this 
form  of  redresi  eiplaint  the  toantj  refkrencts  to 
the  Lei  Piaetoria  to  be  ibnnd  In  th*  writii^t  ef 
the  jurists..  (Dig.  4,  4;  Cod.  S,  22]  Stvignv, 
3!iilmi,ii  332-324;  Vangerow,  PondUlm,  f$ 
183,  184.) 

The  Emperor  Uarcui  Anreiiut  (Capitol.  Hare. 
10;  Gains,  I^l.  1,  8)  seems  to  have  extended 
the  scope  of  tbe  cura  of  minores  by  providing 
that  a  minor  might,  on  application  to  tbe  proper 
magistrate,  obtam  a  permanent  curator  to  look 
generally  after  his  property,  and  aid  him  with 
advice.  The  prindple  was  that  he  could  not 
be  compelled  to  have  a  general  curator  unless 
he  pleased  ("inviti  adoletcentes  curatorei  noo 
tccipiuBt,"  Intt.  1.  23,  2),  except  where  he  wat 
involved  in  litigation  (Inst,  loc,  cil. ;  a  judgment 
againtt  an  undefended  minor  being  void,  Dig. 
42,  1,  4S,  6);  when  a  perun  wbo  owed  him 
money  withed  to  diacharge  fait  debt  and  obtain 
a  release  (Dig.  4, 4,  7,  2);  and  poaaibly  when 
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he  had  disregarded  the  adrioe  giren  to  him  bj 
his  guardian,  on  reaching  puberty,  to  get  one 
appointed  for  him.  But  apparently  most 
minors  were  induced  by  the  conrenience  of 
the  system  to  have-ffeneral  curators  to  assist  and 
adTise  them  (Dig.  Toe,  cit ;  Ulpian,  Sea,  12, 4 ; 
Dio  Cass.  52,  20). 

The  curators  of  minors  were  always  appointed 
by  the  magistrate :  a  testamentary  appointment 
in  itself  was  void,  though  the  magistrate  would 
usually  confirm  it  by  nominating  the  same 
person  (Inst,  i  28, 1 :  cf.  Dio  Cassius,  zHt.  85) ; 
and,  according  to  rule,  the  minor  had  to  apply 
for  a  curator  himself:  94oy  iWov  ubr^  fiii 
tuTWf  &\X&  ttbrhf  lovr^  (Ulpian  in  Dig.  26,  6, 
2,  by,  The  munus  was  a  public  one,  and  could 
not  be  declined  except  on  specific  grounds,  care- 
fully enumerated  in  the  authorities  (Inst.  i. 
tit.  25);  many  curators  had  to  gire  security 
rCAUno],  ran  so/oom  /ors,  that  they  would 
diligently  look  after  the  interests  entrusted  to 
them;  and  if  suspected  of  malrersation  or 
negligenoe,  they  could  be  remored  by  the 
magistrate,  and  in  cases  of  fraud  were  liable  to 
the  nupecti  crimen,  a  quasi-criminal  prosecu- 
tion (Inst.  L  tit.  26). 

A  minor  was  fully  competent  to  perform 
legal  acta,  such  as  the  conveyance  of  property 
or  making  of  contracts ;  but  whether  such  legal 
acts  had  their  full  usual  effect  or  not  depended 
on  whether  they  were  suictioned  by  the  curator. 
Both  alienations  and  contracts  were  primd  facie 
binding  on  him ;  but  against  both,  if  they  were 
seriouMy  prejudicial,  or  the  curator's  consensus 
has  not  been  giren,  he  could  get  himself  in 
integrwn  restiMue  by  the  magistrate  (Cod.  2, 
22,  3);  and  if  the  curator  had  not  assented  to 
a  contract,  he  could  not  be  compelled  to  disburse 
anything  from  the  minor's  property  in  discharge 
of  it,  or  to  pay  costs  or  damages  of  actions 
brought  in  respect  thereof  by  the  other  party. 
From  this  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  curator 
had  the  control  and  adminutration  of  hb  ward's 
property  exactly  as  a  guardian  had  (Dig.  23,  2, 
20;  46,  3,  14,  7).  But  a  series  of  imperial 
enactments  (Cod.  5,  71,  16;  5,  37,  22)  placed 
hmi  aad  the  guardian  alike  under  very  stringent 
regnUitions  in  respect  of  alienation  of  the  ward's 
property,  which  as  a  general  rule  was  not 
allowed  without  permission  frx>m  a  magistrate. 
If  a  minor  wished  to  giye  himself  in  adrogation 
[Adoptio],  the  curator's  consent  was  necessary. 

The  cura  of  furioti  (lunatics  and  idiots)  and 
interdicted  prodigals  or  spendthrifts  originated 
with  the  Twelre  Tables,  which  placed  furioti 
under  the  cura  of  their  nearest  agnates,  or,  if 
there  were  no  agnates,  of  their  gentiles,  on  the 
analogy  of  the  rules  of  Intestate  Succession  (Cic 
de  Invent,  u.  50,§  148;  Varro,  de  Be  Bust,  i.2 ; 
Auctor  ad  Herenn,  1, 13 ;  Ulpian,  Beg,  xli.  1, 2). 
Similarly  the  near  relations  of  a  prcdigus  might 
petition  the  magistrate  for  his  interdiction  from 
the  management  of  his  own  affairs,  and  his' 
subjection  to  the  cura  of  his  nearest  agnates 
(Ulpian,  he,  cit, ;  Clc.  de  Senect,  7,  22 ;  Paul. 
Sent,  rec,  iiL  4,  7 ;  Val.  Max.  iii.  5,  2),  though 
only  if  his  property  had  come  to  him  by  the 
intestacy  of  his  own  fiither  (Ulpian,  Beg,  xiL  8). 
In  default  of  these  legitbm  cvratores,  one  would 
be  appointed  for  such  persons  by  the  magistrate 
(Inst.  L  23,  3 ;  Cod.  5, 70,  7,  6 ;  Dig.  27, 10, 13X 
and  in  historical  times  the  cura  of  prodigi  was 
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no  longer  confined  to  the  single  case  of  which 
Ulpian  speaks. 

in  the  time  of  Justinian  other  classes  of 
persons  were  able  to  get  a  general  curator  by 
application  to  the  magistrate,  especially  those 
sutiTering  from  weak  health,  impaired  mental 
fsculties,  or  bodily  infirmity,  e,g,  the  deaf  and 
dumb  Hnst.  i.  23,  4).  Similarly  it  would  some- 
tiroes  happen  that  an  impubes  would  hare  a 
curator  as  well  as  a  guardian :  e,g.  if  there  was 
litigation  between  himself  and  the  latter  (Inst.  i. 
21,  3),  or  if  the  latter  was  unfit  or  temporarily 
unable  to  discharge  his  duties  (t&.  23,  5).  In 
all  these  cases,  the  curator's  actiyity  would  vary 
with  the  capacity  of  the  ward.  Lunatics  and 
idiots  were  in  law  incapable  of  legal  action,  so 
that  here  the  curator  had  to  do  everything ;  but 
with  other  persons  he  might  leave  the  manage- 
ment of  their  property  very  much  in  their  own 
hands,  though  this  apparently  did  not  diminish 
the  responsibility  which  he  had  undertakMi, 
espedally  if  he  had  given  the  security  rem 
ealvcanfore. 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  said  that, 
whatever  similarity  there  may  have  been  between 
a  guardian  and  a  curator,  an  essential  distinction 
lies  in  this,  that  the  latter  was  especially 
intended  to  look  after  the  ward's  proprietary 
interests,  whereas  the  former  was  perecnae,  wm 
reidattu. 

The  word  cura  has  also  other  legal  applica- 
tions: (1)  cura  bonorum,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
goods  of  an  insolvent  debtor,  which  are  secured 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors ;  (2)  cura  bono- 
rum et  ventrisj  in  the  case  of  a  woman  being 
pregnant  at  the  death  of  her  husband  ;  (3)  cura 
hereditatie,  where  there  is  a  dispute  as  to 
who  is  the  heree  of  a  person,  and  his  supposed 
child  is  under  puberty;  (4)  ctira  hereditatis 
jacentis,  the  charge  of  an  inheritance  of  which 
the  apparent  heir  has  not  yet  declared  his 
acceptance;  (5)  cura  bonorum  abaentii,  in  the 
case  of  property  of  an  absent  person  who  had 
appointed  no  manager  of  It. 

(Savigny,  Von  dem  Schutz  der  MmdetjShrigen 
im  r&nStchen  Becht,  vermischte  Schriften,  ii. 
321-395 ;  Puchta,  IneHMkmen,  §  299 ;  Walter, 
Qeachkkte  dee  rfkn,  Bechti,  §§  556-558;  Van- 
gerow,  Pandekten,  $§  291-294.)       [J.  B.  M.] 

CUBATCRES  were  public  oflicers  of  various 
kinds  under  the  Roman  empire,  several  of  whom 
were  first  established  by  Augustus.  (Suet.  Aug. 
37.)  The  most  important  of  them  were  as 
follow : — 

1.  CtJRAtORES  ALTEI  ET  RiPABTTX  ET  CLOA- 

CART7U,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Tiber.  The  duties  of  their  office  may  be 
gathered  fr^m  Ulpian  (Dig.  43,  tit.  15).  It  was 
reckoned  very  honourable,  the  office  being  always 
held  by  oonsnlars,  and  the  persons  who  filled  it 
received  afterwards  the  title  of  comites.  (Cf. 
C,  I.  L,  i.  p.  180 ;  Wilmanns,  Ineor,  Lot,  No. 
846,  849,  850,  &c) 

2.  CuRATOREB  Annoitae,  who  purchased  com 
and  oil  for  the  state,  and  sold  it  again  at  a  smaU 
price  among  the  poorer  citizens.  They  were 
also  called  curatoree  emendi  frumenti  et  olei,  and 
trtrArai  and  iXauhmu  (Dig.  50,  tit.  5,  s.  18, 
§  5.)  Their  office  belonged  to  the  pereonaiia 
munera ;  that  is,  it  did  not  require  any  expendi- 
ture of  a  person's  private  property :  but  the 
curatores  received  from  the  state  a  sufficient 
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tam  of  monej  to  parchmsc  the  required  tmount. 
(Dig.  50,  tit.  8,  t.  9y  §  5.)  The  title  appears  on 
incriptions  either  as  curcttor  frtuncnti  comparandi 
m  cumomam  uHns  (Wilmniina,  125  J),  or  once  as 
frumenti  curcUor  es  8,  c,  which  appears  to  hare 
been  a  special  case  (ib.  1113).  A  more  common 
title  ii  praefecU  frmnenti  dandi  (q.  ▼.) ;  but  cp. 
Frontin.  de  Aquaed,  101,  curatorts  frumentL 

3.  CdlUTORES  Aqoabum.     [Aquaeductub.] 

4.  Cdratores  Kalendabii,  who  had  the 
care  in  municipal  towns  of  the  kalendaria;  that 
is,  the  books  which  contained  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  whom  public  money,  which  was  not 
wanted  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  town, 
was  lent  on  interest.  The  office  belonged  to  the 
personalia  mumera.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  4,  s.  18,  §  2  ; 
tit.  8,  s.  9,  {  7 ;  Heinecc  Antiq.  Bom,  iii.  15, 
§  4.)  These  officers  are  mentioned  in  inscrip- 
tions found  in  municipal  towns,  e^,  at  Praeneste 
(Wilmanns,  1798,  1799),  Corfinium  («6.  2062), 
Arretium  {ib,  2093X  ftc 

5.  CuRATORES  LuDORUM,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  public  games  as  special  commissioners 
(Mommsen,  Bdm.  Staatsr.  ii.*  910).  Marquardt 
thinks  that  the  curatoret  nmnenun  were  ordinary, 
and  not  specially  appointed  officials  {Bdm, 
Staaticeno.  iii.  467).  Persons  of  rank  appear 
to  have  been  usually  appointed  to  this  office. 
(Tac  Ann,  zi.  35,  xiii.  22 ;  Suet.  Cai,  27.)  In 
inscriptions,  they  are  usually  called  curatorea 
mumeris  gladiatoriiy  &c 

6.  CuRATORFS  Operum  Publioorum,  whe 
had  the  care  of  all  public  buildings,  such  as  the 
theatres,  baths,  aqueducts,  kc^  and  agreed  with 
the  contractors  for  all  necessary  repairs  to  them. 
Their  duties  under  the  republic  were  discharged 
by  the  aediles  and  censors.  [Cenbores.]  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  (Wil- 
manns, 636,  1163,  1181,  1188,  1224,  &e.) 

7.  CuRATOREB  Reoionum,  who  had  the  care 
of  the  fourteen  districts  into  which  Rome  was 
divided,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  all 
disorder  and  extortion  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. This  office  was  first  instituted  by  Augus- 
tus. (Suet.  Aug.  30.)  There  were  usually  two 
officers  of  this  kind  for  each  district :  Alexander 
Severus,  however,  appears  to  have  appointed 
only  one  for  each ;  but  these  were  persons  of 
constdar  rank,  who  were  to  have  jurisdiction  in 
conjunction  with  the  praefectus  urbi.  (Lamprid. 
Alex,  8ev.  33.)  We  are  told  that  M.  Aurelius, 
among  other  regulations,  gave  special  directions 
that  the  cnratores  regionum  shoidd  either  punish, 
or  bring  before  the  praefectus  urbi  for  punish- 
ment, all  persons  who  exacted  from  the  inhabi- 
tants more  than  the  legal  taxes.  (Jul.  CapitoL 
M,  Ant.  PhU,  11.    Cf.  Wilmanns,  1222,  1715.) 

8.  Curatores  Reipubucae  (with  the  name 
of  the  community  added),  also  called  LooiffTAE, 
who  administered  the  landed  property  of  muni- 
cipia.  [Ck>LONiA,  p.  483  a.]  (Dig.  50,  tit.  8,  s.  9, 
§  2 ;  2,  Ut.  14,  8.  37.)  These  were  appointed  by 
the  emperors:  ct  C.  I, L,  r.  4368,  ^  curat  reip. 
Bergam.  dat.  ab  imp.  Traiano.  curat,  reip. 
Comens.  dat.  ab  imp.  Hadriano.'*  Ulpian  wrote 
a  separate  work,  De  Officio  CStratoris  Beipublicae, 

9.  CURATOREBTABULARUMPDBLICARTTU, three 

magistrates  appointed  by  Tiberius  in  A.D.  16,  to 
assist  in  keeping  the  public  records.  (Cf. 
Mommsen,  BOm,  StaaUr,  iL"  545.) 

10.  CURATORBB  VlABUlC.      [VlAB.] 

[W.  S.]    [A.  &  W.] 


CURIA 

C^'BIA  signifies  both  a  division  of  the  Roman 
people  and  the  place  of  assembly  for  such  a 
division.  Various  etymologies  of  the  word  have 
been  proposed.  Varro  {de  Ling,  Lot,  r,  32) 
derives  it  from  curare^  a  view  defended  hj 
Monunsen  {IJist.  i.  72),  Lange  {B5m.  Alt 
i.  p.  79),  who  regards  Qviriies  as  derived  from 
curia,  a  theory  which  others  again  invert,  warers 
between  this  view  and  Corssen's  earlier  sug- 
gestion, that  is,  for  covisia, "  a  dwelling  together," 
from  the  root  wu,  ''to  dwell."  Bnt  seeiog 
that  the  original  meaning  seems  to  have  been 
^  house,**  it  is  better  to  trace  it  to  the  root  sis, 
'*  shelter,"  as  Corssen  now  does. 

Each  of  the  three  ancient  Romulian  tribes, 
the  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  was  sabdivided 
into  10  curiae,  so  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
populus  was  divided  into  30  curiae.  (Liv.  i.  13 ; 
Dionys.  iL  7,  23  ;  Pint  lUm.  19.)  It  hu  com- 
monly been  asserted  that  the  plebeians  had  bo 
connexion  whatever  with  the  curiae,  and  that 
the  clients  of  the  patricians  were  members  of 
the  curiae  only  in  a  passive  sense.  (Fest.  p.  28^ 
ed.  Mttller;  comp.  PATBicn,  Gens.)  But 
Mommsen  has  adduced  strong  reasons  for  deny- 
ing the  purely  patrician  character  of  the  curiae 
{HUm.  Forsch.  i.  140-150),  and  accepting  the 
view  of  Dionysius  (iv.  12,  20)  that  plebeians 
were  admitted.  He  points  out  first  tiiat, 
as  is  generally  admitted,  the  curiae  in  their 
sacral  character  included  plebeians  as  well  as 
patricians.  The  Fornacalia  was  a  festival  cele- 
brated by  curies,  but  Ovid's  account  of  it  (Fosl 
ii.  511  ff.)  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  notion 
that  it  was  a  patrician  festival.  Besides,  in 
B.a  209  we  find  a  plebeian  elected  as  Ciirio 
Maximus,  and,  according  to  all  analogy,  ple- 
beians must  have  been  admitted  to  the  caries 
long  before  one  of  them  could  be  found  holding 
the  highest  post  of  dignity.  Secondly,  there  is 
absolutely  no  proof  of  the  purely  patrician 
character  of  the  comitia  curiata,  but  much  eri- 
dence  to  the  contrary.  Cicero's  words  {de  Leg* 
Agr,  ii.  11,  27,  *^cnriatia  comiUis  quae  vosnon 
initis  ")  refer  merely  to  the  formal  meetings  of 
lictora  [cf.  COMITIAJ,  which  no  citizens,  patri- 
cian or  plebeian,  attended.  Plebeians  are  repre- 
sented as  existing  and  Toting  side  by  side  with 
patricians  before  the  institution  of  any  other 
than  the  comitia  curiata.  The  extinction  of  the 
functions  of  the  curies  is  nowhera  mentioned  as 
a  result  of  the  decay  of  the  patriciate.  By 
comparing  Cic  pro  Plane,  3,  8,  and  de  Dc^^ 
14,  38,  it  U  plain  that  the  p<^i  com»6a  of  the 
former  answen  to  the  comitia  cenJtvriata  et 
curiata  of  the  second.  The  election  of  a  magis- 
trate and  the  conferring  of  the  imperiom  are 
rapresented  by  Cicero  {de  Leg,  Agr,  iL  U,  26, 
"  maiores  de  singulis  magistratibus  bis  vos  sen- 
tentiam  ferre  voluerunt ")  as  two  acts  of  the 
same  body ;  but  the  former  took  place  in  the 
centuries,  the  latter  in  -the  curies.  The  thirty 
lictors  who  represented  the  curies,  and  therefore 
must  have  had  the  right  of  voting  there,  were 
plebeians.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
believe  that  the  right  of  making  wills  and  adop- 
tions before  the  curies  was  limited  to  patricians, 
and  we  have  one  positive  instance  of  a  plebeian 
adopting  befora  the  curies  in  the  case  of  Clodins. 
Hence  the  common  theory  of  the  purely  jpatn- 
cian  character  of  the  curies  must  be  abandon^ 
There  is  no  historical  evidence  to  show  when 
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the  plebeians  became  members  of  them  (Momm- 
sen,  FoTKh,  i.  149),  but  it  is  a  reasonable  con- 
jecture that  they  were  admitted  at  the  time  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  when  the  comitia 
4}unata  lost  their  political  power  by  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  oomitia  ceniuriata  (Mommsen,  Hist, 
h  264).  All  the  members  of  the  different  gentes 
l>elonging  to  one  curia  were  called,  in  respect  of 
one  another,  cvriaiet.  Each  curia  as  a  corpora- 
tion had  its  peculiar  sacra  (Fest.  pp.  174,  245 ; 
PauL  Diac  p.  49,  ed.  Miiller),  and,  besides  the 
gods  of  the  state,  they  worshipped  other  diri- 
elties  and  with  peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies. 
For  such  religious  purposes  each  curia  had  its 
<]rwn  place  of  worship,  called  curia,  which  at 
first  may  hare  contained  nothing  but  an  altar, 
afterwaxds  a  sacellum,  and  tinally  a  building  in 
which  the  curiales  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  political,  financial,  religious,  and  other 
matters.  (Paul.  Diac.  pp.  62,  64 ;  Dionys.  ii.  50.) 
The  religious  affairs  of  each  curia  were  taken 
care  of  by  a  priest,  curtio,  who  was  assisted  by 
another  <»lled  Flamen  curialis.  (Paul.  Diac. 
pp.  49,  64;  Varro,  de  Z.  X.  ▼.  88,  tI.  46; 
rftonvs.  ii.  21 ;  comp.  Cuiuo.)  The  thirty  curiae 
Kad  their  own  distinct  names,  which  are  said  to 
Slave  been  derived  from  the  names  of  the  Sabine 
women  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Romans, 
though  it  is  evident  that  some  derived  their 
names  from  certain  districts  or  from  ancient 
«ponymou8  heroes.  Few  of  these  names  only 
are  known,  such  as  curia  Titia,  Faucia,  Calabra, 
Forienals,  Rapta,  Veliensis,  llfata.  (Paul.  Diac 
pp.  49,  366 ;  Fest.  p.  174 ;  Liv.  i.  13 ;  Dionys. 
ii.  47 ;  Ci&  (fe  i20  PtM.  ii.  8,  14.)  0.  Gilbert 
has  lately  {Gesch.  und  Topogr.  der  Stadt  Bom 
in  Alier&wny  2  vols.  1883,  1885)  advocated 
with  much  ingenuity  and  learning  a  theory  that 
the  cftriae  were  based  originally  upon  the  gradual 
occupation  of  the  seven  hills  of  the  Septimet^ 
thun  by  tribes  of  different  origin,  and  their 
ultimate  federation.  The  details  of  this  view 
inrolve  too  many  moot  points  to  be  discussed 
iiere  with  advantage. 

Curia  is  also  used  to  designate  the  place  in 
which  the  senate  held  its  meetings.  [See 
following  article.]  From  this  there  gra- 
dually arose  the  custom  of  calling  the  senate  itself 
curia  in  the  coloniae  and  munidpia,  but  never  the 
senate  of  Rome.  [Dfx;UBio.]  The  official  resi- 
dence of  the  Salii,  which  was  dedicated  to  Mars, 
w^aa  likewise  styled  curia.  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  17 ; 
ZHonyi.  xiv.  5 ;  Plut.  CamSL  32  ;  comp.  Becker, 
Hanih.  der  £dm,  Alterth,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  31, 
Mtc ;  Lange,  Rdm,  Alterth,  i.  244-250;  Mommsen, 
iWFm. /brscA.  L  140-150.)    [L  S.]    [A.  S.  W.] 

CTJ'BIA  (/SovAevT^pcoy,  7cpov<r(a),  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  highest  council  of  the  state 
held  its  meetings.  I^rcely  anything  is  known 
of  the  form  or  dimensions  of  such  structures. 
Vitruvius  (v.  2)  gives  a  curious  rule  for  ascer- 
taining the  proportions  between  the  height  and 
the  length  and  breadth :  this  does  not,  however, 
aeree  with  the  probable  plan  and  elevation  of 
toe  Curia  of  Diocletian  at  Rome.  The  same 
author  enjoins  the  use  of  a  cornice  half-way 
up  the  wall  to  throw  down  the  sound.  The 
occYtrrence  of  columns  down  each  side  of  the 
hall  is  attested  by  Pausanias  (viii.  32 ;  z.  5) 
at  Phods ;  a  like  arrangement  has  been  noticed 
at  Pompeii. 

The  history  and  site  of  the  Senate-house  at 
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Rome  have  been  much  discussed.  Built  by  Tullus 
Hostilius  (Varr.  L,  L,  v.  155-6),  the  Curia 
Uostilia  was  burnt  at  the  funeral  of  Clodius 
(B.C.  52).  Successive  restorations  by  a  son  of 
Sulla  and  by  Augustus  are  recorded  in  the 
names  C.  Cornelia  and  C.  Julia.  Under  Do- 
mitian  the  C.  Julia  was  again  rebuilt.  A  still 
later  building,  ascribed  to  Diocletian,  has  been 
identified  with  the  present  church  of  S.  Adriano 
on  the  N.E.  of  the  Forum.  It  is  of  brick,  orna- 
mented with  stucco  and  marble.  (Franz  v. 
Reber,  Die  Lage  d,  C.  ffosiUia  m.  d,  C.  Julia  ; 
H.  Jordan,  Topogr,  d,  Stadt  Jtom,  1  Bd.,  2  Abth. 
p.  250  ff. ;  J.  H.  Middleton,  Anc,  Some  in  1885 ; 
Lanciani,  L'aula  e  gli  Uffici  del  Senate  Romano  ; 
Du  Perac,  Veetiin  di  Roma,  1575.)  [J.  M.] 

CURIA'LES.  [Curia  ;  Decubiones.] 
CURIATA  COMI'TIA.  [Comixia.] 
CU'RIO,  the  person  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
a  curia,  and  had  to  manage  its  affairs,  especially 
those  of  a  religious  nature  (Dionys.  ii.  7,  65 ; 
Varro,  de  L.  L,  v.  15,  32,  vi.  6):  in  their  ad- 
ministration he  was  assisted  by  another  priest, 
called  Flamen  curialis.  (Paul.  Diac  p.  64; 
Dionys.  ii.  21, 64.)  As  there  were  thirty  curiae, 
the  number  of  curiones  was  likewise  thirty,  and 
they  formed  a  college  of  priests,  whidi  was  headed 
by  one  of  them  bearing  the  title  oi  curio  maximus 
(Paul.  Diac.  p.^  126 ;  Liv.  xxvii.  8).  In  later 
times  he  was  elected  by  the  people,  but  originally 
probably  bv  co-optation.  [L.  S.]  [A.  S.  W.T 
CU'RnJS  (iriJpioj).  [KTRioe.] 
CURBUS  (Spfia),  a  chariot,  a  car.  These 
terms  are  especially  applied  to  the  two-wheeled 
cars  used  in  battle  and  in  radng.  They  differed 
from  the  carpenium  in  being  open  overhead,  and 
from  the  cisittm  in  being  closed  in  front.  The 
plural  ipfiora  is  generally  used  to  signify  the 
chariot  and  all  its  appurtenances — ^pole,  yoke, 
reins,  &c, — excluding  the  horse  (Buchholz,  Die 
homerischen  RealieUy  ii.  1,  219,  comparing  rS^or 
and  r6^a).      The  words  &pfUL  {H,  xxiv.  440), 

Stfiara  {Od,  iii.  492),  and  8i>pos  (t&.  481)  are 
so  employed  for  the  light  cars  used  on  journeys. 
They  frequently  had,  bound  on  to  the  body,  a 
basket,  wttpws  (Od,  xv.  131),  which  must  have 
been  capacious  to  hold  the  presents  Telemachus 
got  from  Heuelaus(0(f.xv.  102-105).  Doubtless 
Telemachus  and  Pisistratus  sat  on  this  vtiows^ 
as  it  was  unlikely  that  they  would  stand  for  a 
whole  two  days*  journey  {Od,  iii.  487,  497 ; 
and  Buchholx,  op,  cit,  p.  228).  The  most 
essential  parts  in  the  construction  of  the  currue 
were : — 

1.  The  antyx  (((rrv()  or  rim.  Either  on 
three  sides  of  the  chariot  or  only  in  front  there 
was  a  curved  (hence  iyicvKoVf  icdfiirvXoy  Sp^o, 
//.  V.  231,  vi.  39)  barrier  (/iri8i^i(£f,  //.  x. 
475 ;  vtpl^payfjLOf  Poll.  i.  142),  somltimes  of. 
light  wood,  sometimes  of  leather  or  metal  (cf. 
for  the  latter  77.  xxiii.  503;  and  HelbV  T)as 
homerische  Epos,  pp.  95, 103).  It  t«-  ••  rr.,  ij 
a  sort  of  trellis-work  made  by  'it  i  s-  -.^  ©tii^^s 
of  the  material  used ;  herr-  [jjot>ably  dl<ppos 
t^\tK^s  or  tlnr\ticr6s  (  Ti.  i  \;u.  436,  335).  In 
different  chariots  ihlf^  ^>  .-iier  was  of  different 
heights :  sometim^  ^  it  did  not  come  up  to  the 
knee,  sometim''^  it  rose  to  near  the  waist, 
but  in  the  Gr  <•  ar-chariot  it  was  seldom,  if 
ever,  higher.  ^'  a  triors  in  a  chariot  are  men- 
tioned as  bel.>(.'  vounded  in  the  stomach  (//.  xiii. 
898).    Roua*^  n.e  top  of  this  barrier  was  th« 
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enrT*d  rim  (tm(i,  wbidi  vu  gmtnllj  nitti 
kboie  Um  ticllb-WDTk  .bam«r  bj  bin.  ' 
Tuittj  of  tvehniol  Dunei  bclonfiag  to  t 
ban  are  to  be  f.inad  in  Poll.  L  143.  The  two 
irrvfti  of  Htn'i  duriot  (tcial  M  rtpltpoiiei 
trrwyit  tin.  It.  t.  728)  an  Iji  ba  uplunnd 
eitiwr  witb  Omtwf  (^Uebtr  dot  Fvtmttk  bei 
ffomer  uad  Ht$iod,  p.  ^H)  of  ■  doofale  rim,  on* 
riiiog  aborg  the  otber,  or  with  Halbig  (op.  cit. 
p.  105)  of  ■  rim  at  both  lidM  of  tb*  dutiot. 
liie  former  perhaps  inita  tbeaenja  of  ¥^i-("  all 
round,"  in oppoeition  to  J;ifi-,  "on  both  aidta") 
brtlar  than  the  Uttec.  The  ttruf  often  aerred 
to  (Mten  the  niu  to  (R.  t.  363).  Aa  the  tmi 
mi  carred,  a  pliant  wood  wai  required  lor 
it;  and  Homer  (/I.  iiL  37)  mantiooa  the  wild 
fig-tne  ae  eo  lued.  The  term  jUnf{  ii  aomt- 
timea  applied  to  the  whole  chariot  (Soph. 
El.  748). 

3.  The  axU,  oinallj  made  of  oak  (^^tihi 
Sfar,  Horn.  H  T.  838,  imiUtad  bjr  Virgil, 
faginut  aii>,  Qeorg.  iii.  172),  and  aometimes  alio 
of  ilu,  aah,  or  elm  (Plin.  M.  X.  iTi.  5  22»). 
It  waa  of  iron  or  bran  in  the  chariote  of  the 
gode  (B.  t.  723;  liii.  90).  The  eitremitiee 
were  called  iiv<^na  (PoU.  i.  145)  or  x"*! 
([Iei7ch.  (.c),  and  aomatimet  eoded  in  the  head 
of  an  aninial  (luhl  and  Konar,  Dot  Ltbn  der 
Gritdie*  Hxi  Romtm,  p.  306,  ed.  4).  Tfae  iron 
platai  on  the  aile  round  which  the  wherli 
remlTed  were  eaUed  tifol  (Poll.  L  145).  Tlie 
ule  wai  about  aeren  feet  long  (Guhl  and 
Koner,  p.  304). 

3.  The  vhttti  (nwAd,  rp«x*^  ralat)  ravolrad 
upon  the  aile,  an  in  roodtm  caniagea.  They 
eonaiited  of  (a)  tpoJtei  (arifiai,  radii),  ninally 
fbar  in  uaaiber,  but  in  the  chariot  of  Hera  there 
were  eight  ^itriitrm^  /'-  '■  I23>  With  tipi 
of  iron  (drrsl.  Poll.  i.  145)  at  each  end  on  the 
enter  lide,  they  were  filed  in  <&)  a  ftllm  (h-£t), 
oonaating  of  foar  or  more  area,  ii^tlti  (Heeiod, 
Op.  436 ;  trmrpa.  Poll.  i.  144),  which  of  courM 
had  to  be  of  fleiible  wood  (71  iv.  482-486  ;  iii. 
SI),  heat  being  oied  to  aaiiit  in  producing  the 
comtnrt  (Thoocr.  iir.  247-251),  bound  on 
the  ODtiide  bj  (c)  ao  iron  lire  (Monrrpev,  II. 
xiiii.  519 ;  trWavrp^  II.  T.  735 ;  caiUlnu,  Pert. 
T.  71).  In  Hers'i  chariot  the  tire  wu  of  brooie 
and  the  felloe  gold  (li.  r.  725>  On  the  inner 
aide  the;  were  Eied  in  (iQ  the  naoe  (rAii/in), 
n.  T.  736;  x«>4.  ^t^-  I^<A-  1S3;  modioliu. 
Plin.  ff.  JIT.  ix.  i  8).  There  are  aenral  lachni- 
cal  tenoa  for  the  diSarent  paita  of  the  narr 
(foil.  L  I45>  The  eitemal  ring  of  iron  into 
which  tba  ipoke*  fitted  waa  called  fipat  or 
■wKiiiAt^tTar.  The  internat  ring  round  the  hole 
through  wliich  the  axle  pasaed  was  ydfrar  oi 
Siarpor.  What  wu  probably  ■  flat  ring  pre- 
vented the  wheel*  ilipping  oS^  and  wa«  called 
■irapti(ivipr,  hi$o\ot,  ffifioAai ;  it  wai  itselC 
kept  in  ita  place  br  tha  linchpin  (Jfi3aA»I^ii[). 
The  wheila  (BnchhoU,  op.  cU.  p.  224)  wore  not 
Toora  thai-  thirty  inchet  in  diameter;  thia 
appears  to  reit  on  Hesiod,  Op.  436,  where 
Proclua  and  Tiet:ei  take  Siiia(a  a*  the  tehitl, 

4.  The  bodg  of  tha  iihaiiot,  S[«^j,  alio  called 
Crt/mpia  by  Poll,  i  144,  tlionjh  in  Homer  that  : 
word  appean  to  mean  the  oppw  part  ahaped  like 
a  cart.  (See  Ameia  on  Od.  »i.  70,  who  refutea 
GObal'i  view  that  it  la  a  coveTiug  to  keep  oS^ 
ann  and  rain.)  All  eCTorU  were  made  to  leuen 
the  weight  of  the  chariot,  and  we  hare  eridentw 
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that  thajr  were  very  light.  They  diin  sier 
beape  of  arau  and  corpeea  (A  li.  534),  ami  even 
acroM  ditches  {/I.  viii.  179);  aid  l>i«iiiej( 
thinki  of  curying  a  chariot  oa  hia  iboiildtn(f[, 
1.  505).  It  coniiated  of  acme  kiod  of  inlerlioed 
itriu  of  leather  (l^ulnwru,  t^i,  PolL  i  142). 
In  Haia'a  chariot  they  were  of  gold  and  eilnr 
cordi(/J.   T.  727).     Uoubtleaa   thia  waa  bound 


rigid  lob. 


itance,  wood  or  irco ;  and  it  ia  to  thia  pi 
that  the  epithets  -rptrrtrrfiit,  uAAfiit,  which 
are  applied  to  the  ti^poi  (//.  t.  193  ;  xix.  395), 
refer.  Poaaiblj  thia  framework  at  the  beck  of 
the  chariot,  which  WM  alwiya  cut  straight,  i* 
what  Pollux  (L  144)  means  by  wrim  <,-ri  il  vpl 
TaS  rirov  qI  vpwror  tuifiainunr  ej  Jm^elrot^ii, 
rrifta)  ;  though  Guhl  and  Koner  (p.  305)  lay 
it  ia  the  boatda  which  were  placed  over  the 
itrapa  and  on  which  the  charioteers  stood.  If 
we  allow  a  foot  on  each  aide  of  the  aile  for  the 
wheela,  the  breadth  of  the  ICfpei  wonld  be  about 

5.  The  pole  (^vpit,  tono),  made  of  wood  and 
peliahed  (A  iiIt.  371),  From  reprcsentatinns 
of  chariota,  we  find  the  pola  aometimea  a>  it 
were  ■  continuation  of  the  flooring  of  the  It^i, 
aometimes  fastened  into  the  aiJe,  aometimts 
abore  it.  It  is  fbuud  fastened  by  two  forked 
etaya  (^pHipiyiia,  iworrinis,  furva,  Pint.  Cor. 
24i  Thaae  were  either  projecting  &sni  the 
axle,  or,  aa  is  more  probable,  at  tha  inner  end  of 
the  pole  (Harqoardt,  Prnatl.  der  BOmer,  p.  182). 
The  pole  was  aometimea  straight  for  eome  dis- 
tance from  its  point  of  faatening,  and  curred 
rapidly  upwards  nt  its  extremity  (vpArf  «Ysr 
ijtfoppiiuov),  or  else  was  in  ita  whole  length 
quit*  straight  and  inclined  &t  an  angle:  in  aay 
case  the  top  of  the  pola  waa  on  a  level  with  the 
nscka  of  the  horses.     The  extremity  of  the  pnle 
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»  ended  in  the  head  of  a  bird,  a  ram,  or 
the  like.  Towaids  the  extremity  of  the  piJe  the 
yoke  was  fiatened  about  a  pin  (fimip)  fixed  in 
the  pole.  There  was  frequently  a  fastening 
running  from  the  top  of  the  pola  to  the  twni, 
in  order  to  divide  the  traction -force  on  t"0 
For  details  as  to  the  yoke  and  itt 
fastening,  see  JDOmi ;  and    for  the  reins,  aee 

FReNuii. 
All  the  parts  now  enuineiated  are  seen  in  ■" 
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■ndent  chariot  prcwrrwl  in  tlu>  VaUcui,  ■ 
rcprcwatation  nf  whicli  u  giTtn  is  the  pnccding 
woodcut. 

Curiagu  with  two  or  etta.  thrte  paid  were 
iu«d  bjr  the  L^diuu  (AcwUi.  Per>.  47).  The 
Gneki  twd  fiomuu,  od  the  otter  hand,  appaur 
uenr.to  hare  oaad  mora  than  on«  )»I«  and  onii 
yoka,  and  tha  corriu  thni  oonatructed  vaa 
commonl;  drawn  by  two  horaei,  which  were 
attached  to  it  hj  their  necka,  and  therefore 
callad  »li«yn  Inroi  (Horn.  H.  t.  195,  x.  473), 
mmifit  (Ken.  Stll.  i.  2,  §  I),  gemini  jugala 
(Verg.  Aen.  viL  280),  eqn  iijugei  {Gearg.  iil.  91). 
Wa  occaaionallj  find  tn  Homer  that  onl;  one 
hone  was  DMd  (/f.  it  390  ;  iiii.  22  ;  ixiii.  bU), 
and  it  moit  haTB  been  &itened  bj  tiacei ,  bat 
a  pair  of  hanea  u  mach  the  moat  freqaeDt. 
The;  drew  the  or  bj  meana  of  the  yoke  and  iU 
collan  (AArolra) ;  for  they  were  not,  Helbig 
thinki  (op.  dL  106),  futeDed  to  the  chariot  by 
trMces.  That  in  ths  Iliad,  when  the  pole  breaki 
(ri.  38  7^  iri.  360),  the  horsaa  liniply  run  on 
with  the  yoke  and  front  part  of  the  broken  pole, 
and  the  car  is  left  behind;  again,  when  the 
Toke  break*  and  the  horsei  run  to  differeot 
sidei,  they  do  not,  Helbig  aayt,  apaet  thi 
chariot,  a*  thej  wonld  do  if  they  bad  been 
fastauad  by  tracea  (/I.  iiiiL  392  «.).  In  thii 
latter  pauage,  howevai,  it  Memi  moat  probable 
that  the  ihocii  which  contd  Ihrow  Eameloa  oat 
with  iQch  Tiolence  malt  hare  npaet  the  light 
chariot.  Besides  the  yoke  honei,  there  wi 
cometimu  a  »«(>^o/mi  (/(.  iri.  471),  attftm 
(Soph.  El.  722),  gtipa^iftt'  {Aeech.  Ag.  U2\ 
fnnala  tqiaa  (Stat.  Tlie6.  Ti.  462), /unariia  (Iiid. 
Orig.  iTiii.  33),  which  wai  fattened  by  a  trace 
affiled  to  the  Smif  (Guhl  and  Koner,  op.  at 
p.  305),  if  we  may  judge  Irom  Taae-pictnrei  and 
as  the  wold  irtipii^Sfai  wonld  lead  ni  to  iofer. 
But  the  main  work  of  traction  wai  done  by  the 
yoke  hoTsa  (cF.  Aeach.  Ag.  1678).  Helbig  (op. 
cit.  p.  91)  thioka  that  they  were  Ciatened  to  the 
yoke  or  to  one  of  the  yoke-horaea  ;  yet  he  holda 
(p.  106,  note  6)  that  tracea  were  oaed  ii 
caae  of  a  team  of  fonr  honea.  At  any  rat 
fastening!  of  the  Topfopot  were  called  irapq<vlai 
(i/.    iTi.    152).      Theie    oatriggera    had    often 
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.    (OlDirot,  I.  p.  341.) 


rider*  like  our  poEtllioni  (cf.  Snet.  TZ.  6 
Saglio.  Did.  fig.  2223).  A  team  of  foar  honee 
ia  mantiosad  three  tiinu  in  Homer  (_II.  Tiii.  185 
li.  699;  Od.  mi.  81),  but  the  paasagei  are  ni 
by  any  meant  toffident  to  prove  a  geaenl  nie  of 
four  horaea,  and  they  leem  to  refer  to  the  Olympic 
gamei  (tee  Bnchholi,  op.  ciL  i.  2,  177-B).  In 
the  aboTe  cat  wa  alio  obaerre  traeet  paiiing 
betwean  the  two  ArrBytt,  and  proceeding  fhun 
tbit  £mtt  of  the  chariot  on  aoch  ride  of  the 


middle  horte.  These  probably  satiated  in 
ittaching  the  third,  or  extra  horae. 
.  Tbo  Latin  name  for  a  cbsriat  and  pair  wna 
bigot  (Varg.  Am.  ii.  272,  t.  721;  Plin.  H.  H: 
Tii.  §  202, tt  alibi);  in  later  Latin  alio  bi^a  (Tac. 
BiiL  i.  86 ;  Plin.  xixix.  i  89 ;  Stat.  Sih.  i.  2, 
It  alOi).  When  a  tliird  hone  was  added, 
FBI  called  triga  (Dig.  21,  1,  38,  $  ti)  or 
trigat  (Iiidor.  Orig.  ivlii.  36) ;  and  by  the  tame 
analogy  a  chariot  and  fonr  was  called  qvadrigae 
(Verg.  Oeorg.  i.  S12,  Am.  li.  535  ;  Cit  JHv.  iL 
70,  144,  el  lUiii),  in  later  Latin  quadriga  (Oell. 
xii.  8,  17;  Snet.  Vit.  17,  tt  al3n);  in  Greek, 
rnfaopia  or  Trtpnnroi.  Four  horses  were  the 
largeet  nomber  niaally  employed,  bnt  we  alto 
read  of  a  obariot  drawn  by  tii  horses,  called 
teJMgit  (Orclli,  Imcr.  ihii,  6179),  but  more 
Diually  in  the  plnral  tejtujet  (Liv.  luriii.  35, 
4;  Plin.  B.  Jf.  iiiiT.  $  IB;  Apql.  Flor. 
p.  356,  Ko.  IG),  site  itjugtu  (liid.  Orig.  iriii. 
36),  like  bigie  and  qnadrlgaa ;  of  a  chariot 
drawn  bv  eight  honea  (ociojagii,  Orall.  Inter. 
6179) ;  ud  of  one  drawn  by  ten  horsei  (decern- 
jtigit,  Orell.  /.  c),  which  wu  tbe  nnmber  driren 
by  Nero  in  the  Olympic  garnet  (Snet.  Ser.  24). 
In  all  catet  the  horses  were  driven  abreast 

As  the  workt  of  ancient  art,  etpecially  fictile 
vases,  abonnd  in  repretenlatiooa  of  quadrigae, 
nomeroDj  instances  may  be  observed,  in  which 
the  two  middle  horses  (A  liieot  Iifiki  lol  i 
liiavt  ipiOTtpit,  Schol.  at  Arittoph.  Sub.  192) 
ore  yoked  together  as  in  the  blgae ;  and,  aa  the 
two  lateral  onet  {i  iiftirtipot,  t  ipiirTtpii  vci- 
paibi,  dexterior,  tiniiierior  fiaujit  eqmu,  Snet. 
Tib.  6 ;  and  cf.  Jebb  on  Soph.  El.  721)  bate 
collan  (A^oIh)  equally  with  the  yoke-honea, 
we  may  pretnme  that  from  the  top  of  thrae 
proceeded  the  ropei  which  were  tied  to  the  rim 
of  the  car,  and  by  which  the  trace-horses 
anitted  to  draw  it.  The  fint  Rgnra  in  the 
fallowing  woodcnt  is  the  chariot  of  Anrora.  aa 
pdnted  on  a  vase  foand  at  Canosa.  (Gerhard, 
Ueber  lAchtgottheiten,  pi.  iii.  fig.  1.)  The  reina 
of  tbe  tno  middle  hones  paas  through  rings  at 
the  eittemitieaofthe  yoke.  All  the  particnlan 
which  have  been  mentioned  are  itill  more 
distinctly  seen  in  the  second  fignte,  taken  from 
a  terra-cotta  at  Vienna.  (Ginirot,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  107,  108.)  It  repretrnta  a  chariot  orer- 
thrown  in  passing  the  goal  at  Ihe  circnt.  The 
charioteer  having  fallen  backwardt,  the  pole  and 
yoke  are  thrown  opwardi  into  the  sir;  the  two 
trace-hones  have  fallen  on  their  knees,  and  the 
two  yoke-horsat  are  pnncing  on  their  hind  legs. 
If  we  may  rely  on  the  evidence  of  nnmeront 
works  of  art,  the  cnrrnt  was  sometimes  drawn 
1^  fonr  horses  without  either  yoke  or  pole ;  (or 
we  tee  two  of  them  diverging  to  the  right  hand 
and  two  to  the  left,  at  in  the  cameo  in  tbe  royal 
collection  of  Berlin,  which  exhibits  Apollo  sur- 
lonnded  by  the  signt  of  the  zodiac.  If  the 
ancients  really  drove  the  quadrigae  thus 
hametted,  we  can  only  lappose  tbe  charioteer 
to  have  checked  its  speed  by  pulling  Op  the 
hortea,  and  leaning  with  liia  whole  body  back- 
wards, to  at  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  car  at 
its  hindermoat  border  tcrspo  the  ground,  an 
act  and  an  attitnde  which  teem  not  unfreqoently 
to  be  intended  in  antique  representations. 

The  cnrras,  like  the  fiaium,  was  adapted  to 
carry  two  persons,  and  on  thii  account  was 
called  in  Greek  ll^fat.    One  of  the  two  was  of 
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OMint  tfaa  drinr.  H<  wu  ailed  4«bx*'i 
becuu*  hi  h«ld  th*  niiu,  mud  hii  compuiioq 
tufmifiimit,  from  going  hj  hia  lida  or  Bur  him. 
Though  in  ti\  mptcU  ■upcriar,  the  m^au^^mt 
wu  often  obligwl  to  pUoi  hlmHlf  hehmd  Ih* 
4r[«x*<-  He  ii  w  RpnHDtad  la  the  bigu  at 
p.  12a,  BBd  in  th*  Iliad  (iii.  397)  Achillo 
hinuelf  itiiidabebiad  hii  chariotetr,  Automedon. 
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On  the  other  huul,  ■  penooage  of  the  highot 
nnk  maj-  drire  hia  ovn  carriage,  and  thei  u 
inferior  maj  be  hii  waptiB^Tiii,  ai  when  Ncatai 
amnjt  Machaon  (n^  il  VlQ,xim'  BaSrt,  U.  v. 
513,  517),  and  Hera,  holding  the  reiuand  whip, 
oonTBji  Athena,  who  ia  io  fcUl  armoar  (r.  T2D- 
775).  Id  inch  caiea  a  iiindneia,  or  eren  a 
oomplimanC,  wu  conferrwl  bf  tli*  dllnr  Dpon 
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Um  «haai  b*  tamnjai,  ai  when  Dionjaini, 
tjnnt  of  Sieilf,  "bimaelf  holding  the  reina. 
made  Plato  bia  mpm^rqi."  (Aeiian,  V.  H. 
It.  IB.) 

Charioti  wan  freqaeatlj'  tmplojed  on  the 
field  of  battle  not  onljr  b;r  the  Aaiatic  natioiu, 
bat  aba  hj  the  Oreeki  in  the  heroic  age.  The 
l^irrSei,  i*-  the  nobilitf,  or  men  of  rank,  who 
wore  complete  anita  of  armour,  all  took  their 
charioti  with  them,  and  ia  an  engagement 
placed  themaeliM  in  front.  In  the  Homeric 
batMea  we  lind  that  the  honeman,  who  for  the 
purpoce  of  naing  hii  weapona,  and  in  conaeqiience 
of  the  weight  of  bia  armoar,  li  nnder  the 
neccuitj  of  taking  the  place  of  npoiMnri  (lee 
aboTe  the  woodcut  of  the  tri^).  often  asaaiU  or 
cballengea  a  diitadt  foe  from  the  chariot;  bat 
111  adienary  in  cloM 
mt,  "iprlnging  fh>m 
Lo  the  grooud,"  and  leafing  them 
re  of  the  j^rlexo'-  (/?.  iii.  29,  xUi.  537, 
XTii.  48D-4»3,  500-502;  Hei.  Scut.  Ren. 
370-^73.)  Ai  aoou  as  the  hero  had  Gnitbed 
tlia  trial  of  hia  atrength  with  hia  opponent,  be 
ntnmed  to  bii  chariot,  one  of  the  chief  met  of 
which  WM  to  reicne  him  from  danger. 

In  later  timei  the  chariota  were  cbitflf  em- 

[dojed  in  the  public  games.     The  oiual  form 

of  thcae   ui«i   in    the 

Grecian  public   game) 

ippean  on   the   coioi 

L     of  rictora,  aa    in    the 

\   anneied  coin  of  Hieron 

J  II.  of  SjracDBC.    Thote 

J  uaed    in     the     Roman 


engeia 

whenhi 

ibal,  they  b 

.1  chariotj  1< 


Their    fon 


the 


e,  eicept  that  they 
irere  more  elegantly 
lecomted.  They  had 
30  trrvyt,  bat  were 
raiaad  in  front.  They 
t  the  hack,  tad  there 

wat  no  apace  10  atana  in  behind  the  wheelt. 

(8«e  cot  p.  434.)    Ch«ria(a  were  not  mocli  tued 


Chartet  hi  Gndaa  p 
■aOM.  (Coin  of  H 
liTirf  Syracuae.    Bi 


lud  low  whecli,  quite 


KL  tSeep.Mt6.) 
bj  the  Romani,  The  ancient  Italian!  new 
fought  from  cbtrioU.  When  inch  appear,  they 
are  either  in  repreaentatiooa  of  Greek  erenUor 
are  triumphal  ctr«  (Saglio,  £>icl.  p.  1S41).  In  a 
Roman  triumph  the  general  aacended  to  the 
Capitol  in  t  chariot  adorned  with  irory  (cumu 
tbinm.  Or.  TVut.  it.  3,  63)  or  gold  (iBrwn, 
Hor.  Epod.  li.  32),  which  wat  cylindrical,  with 
iidei  Terj  much  higher  than  the  Greek  charioti. 
An  eumple  may  he  leen  In  the  cuti  ander 
TtUimpHLt,  which  in  a  meaaun  eiemplifj  what 
Zonarai  Ufa  (lii.  21);  rb  Bl  if/ia  ti  ripyf 
wtpi^poSt  Tpiwpr  ^{elpTwoTO.  The  ntmat  ikill 
of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  wai  employed  lo 
enhance  its  beauty  and  apleudodr.  More  per* 
ticularly  the  eitremitiei  of  the  tile,  of  the  poICi 
and  of  the  yoke,  were  highly  wrought  in  Ibi 
t'orm  of  aaimali'  heads.  Wreaths  of  Itorel 
were  sometimes  bung  roond  it  (cumun  tawige- 
mm,  Clandian,  db  Lavd.  StU.  iii.  20,  Tert.  Caa. 
Honor.  130),  and  were  alto  fixed  to  the  betdi  of 
the  four  snow-white  honea.  (Mart.  vii.  8,  8.) 
The  car  was  elerated  ao  that  he  who  triumphed 
might  be  the  moat  conipicnoui  pcnoa  in  the 
procMBiou,  and  for  the  tame  reason  he  wit 
obliged  to  stand  erect  (m  ctuni  rimttii  s*"™* 
Grid,  Poni.  iii,  4,  35).  The  triumphal  car  htd 
iu  general  no  pole,  the  hoisei  being  led  by  Dcn 
who  were  ttatioued  at  their  heads. 

Chariota  eiacuted  in  tena-cotta  {juairigat 
fieOes,  PUn.  S.  N.  UTiii.  \  16),  iu  bronie,  or 
in  marble,  an  example  of  which  last  is  shown  in 
ths  following  woodcut  from  an  ancient  cburiot 
in  the  Vatican,  were  among  the  most  beantirnl 
ornaments  of  templet  and  other  public  eililic«. 
No  paini  were  spared  in  their  decoration  ;  ina 
PUny  iaforma  nt  (e.g.  H.  N.  iiiir.  §  B6)  Ibil 
some  of  Ibe  moit  eminent  artiiti  were  employed 
upon  them.  In  aumerona  IniUaosa  they  wti* 
designed  to  perpetnate  the  fcme  of  tboie  «no 
bad  conqaered  in  the  chariot-rmce  (Ptoi.  "■ 
10,  6).  As  the  emblem  of  Tictoi^,  the  quadriga 
was  tomelimei  adopted  by  the  Romans  is  gn<* 
the  triumphal  arch  by  being  placed  o>  i" 
summit;  and  even  In  the  prirate  hon*  "' 
great  bniliea,  cbarioU  wire  iiMfUyi  t«  the 
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iodicatiou  of  nuili,  or  the  nwrnoritlf  of  ooDqueit 
4iid  of  triumph.    (Jar.  viii.  3.) 

The  chlaf  worka  on  the  (object  of  the  chu-iot 
■re :  Gmhof,  Dtbtr  dai  t'uArictrk  bti  Bdaur  mul 
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Haiod;  Bncbholi,  Dit  kamtriicht*  StalUn,  ii. 
1,  217-332;  Gohl  aod  EoDtr,  Dot  Leben  der 
OrieiAem  und  itifmem,  pp.  304-308 ;  Halbig,  I>a» 
XotHtritche  Epo^  pp.  88-110;  Smglio  in  Diet. 
dct  A»iiq.  I.  1S33-1643.  The  lut  two  works 
gire  nnmeroiu  illmlntloM.    C''- ^0  [I-C.  P.] 

CUBBUS  ABCUATUS,  niraitioDed  by  Urj 
(i.  21-4),  ii  the  nuno  ■>  tbe  ctrpentuin.  jCiA- 
ramvuS  [W!  8.] 

CUBSO'REa  1.  Slave*.  whoH  daty  it  vm 
to  mn  before  the  curiae  of  their  mutan,  for 
the  ttine  purpou  u  our  ontiidei*.  Tboy  an 
not  mestioHd  nndar  the  repoblic,  u)d  appear  to 
bare  fint  coma  into  faihioD  in  the  middle  of  the 
Gnt  ceotury  of  the  Chriitiaa  aera.  The  iUtu 
employed  for  thii  purpoae  appear  to  hare  fre- 
qnaotly  been  Numidiuii.  (Scnec  Ep.  37,  i, 
123,  7;  Mart.  iii.  47,  xiL  24;  Suet.  Str.  30, 
lit.  S ;  Petnm.  SB ;  Kg.  32,  1,  99,  £  5 ;  Becker- 
Oell,  Qalliu,  ii.  p.  159.) 

2.  UaHtngan  or  oonrian  (Nep.  MOt.  4.  3 ; 
Plin.  a.  N.  ii.  §  181,  Plin.  ip.  vii.  12 ;  Snet. 
Stro,  49;   Mart.  iii.   100;    Tao.   Agric.   43). 

[CUBSITB  PUBUCtR.] 

3.  Bannen  in  the  foat-nca  [CuBmB],  or  com- 
petiton  in  a  chariot'race  ("  ut  oapidi  cnnor 
^nat  tttox  ratentat  eqni "  (Or.  PonL  iii.  9, 
36).  [W.  S.] 

CUBBUS  (ffiiMt,  rpixnt).  Foot-racing, 
being  one  of  th*  moet  nitaral,  wa*  alio  one  of 
the  moit  primitiTe  of  athlittic  sporti.  Ws  often 
nad  of  it  in  the  Homeric  poema  (e.g.  H. 
ziiii.  759  K).  In  hiitoric  timei,  at  the  ontionil 
fevUTali  of  Oreeca,  uTaral  tpedes  of  it  had 
oome  into  rogna.  Wa  may  diitinguiah  foar 
MTta:  (a)  the  miliar  (or  tiuiply  tpJfUi), 
<i)  the  lUoiXn,  (c)  the  iflwriai  or  Tnut 
ifiliM,  (d)  the  )aAi;icli  Ipi/iat  (or  li^x"' 
proptroi).  A  itrange  featare  in  the«  racei 
waa  that  they  were  (according  to  Lndan, 
AnatAari,  27)  mn  not  on  hard  and  firm  gnnnd, 
bat  orer  a  deaply-aasded  ■nifaca. 

(a.)  Tbt  ariSiaw  (lea  fig.  1)  waa  a  rue  in 
which  the  Tannen  (irraliDUfWi)  trarened  the 
arena  in  a  direct  line  (whence  it  waa  called 
ttMi,  Lta4fWTn'),  from  one  eitramity  to  the 
other.  Thii  dlitaoca,  ai  maunred  by  the 
Olympic  rtade,  which  beouna  tha  general 
ftandard,  waa  about  SCO  feet.  The  niitar 
comqwsd*  to   our    "iprint,"  in  which    the 


mnnar  tloei  tbe  whole  race  at  hie  highut  speed. 
Deacribing  ite  origin,  PhUoatratni  (who  lired  in 
the  3rd  century  a.I>.)  eaye :  "  When  the  Eleaoi 
had  ilain  the  enatomary  TJctima,  and  the  piecei 
of  flaih  were  laid  upon  the  altar  on  which  a* 
yet  no  fire  had  been  kindled,  the  mnnera  (el 
IfoiuU)  ware  posted  at  the  space  of  a  sti4e 
from  the  altar,  just  In  front  of  wiitch  ttood  the 
wieet,  torch  in  band,  and  acting  a*  umpire, 
Towarda  him  they  ran,  and  th*  runner  who 
eama  in  first  rttceired  the  torch,  lit  the  ncred 
fire,  and  waa  hailed  as  OiymiuoDikls.''  (Philottl. 
Oyiaa.  5.)  From  tha  same  writer  we  leam 
that  the  Olympic  games  op  to  the  data  of  their 
thirteenth  celebration  coniisted  only   of   thi* 


I.  Tbe  EudfoD.    (Krai 


(6.)  The  ttaa\jit,  la  double  conne  (properly  = 
donble  pipe),  reqnired  that  the  runners  (tiou- 
Aotpjfioi)  should,  after  trarersing  the  arena  a* 
in  the  vriitopf  tnm  round  a  poet  (^KQ/irHtp)  atid 
mn  back  to  their  starting-point.  HeDce  it  wa* 
called  tpiites  K^^iaiwi  (from  K»n'rii=Jltsvi}. 
Explaining  tha  origin  of  this  rsce,  Philostratns 
■aye :  "  When  tbe  Eleani  had  Bacrificed,  and  it 
the  dnty  of  the  depotlei  fi 

in  apprmching,  the 
itade  from  the  aitnr  in  their 
direction  as  if  to  summon  the  Hellenic  nation, 
end  than,  without  atoiiping,  ran  bacit  to  the 
place  they  bid  started  from,  as  if  tA  aononnee 
that  Haliss  was  about  to  coma  with  Joy  to 
discharge  the  holy  rite."  He  tetli  «•  also  that 
the  ilav^Di  did  not  form  part  of  the  gamei 
notil  tha  14th  Olympiad. 

(c)  The  iflwwias  or  Irwat  (ai  it  is  termed 
Enrip.  Elacl.  625)  did  not,  ai  might  seem  from 
it*  name,  ngnify  ■  horse-race,  but  a  race  of 
sufficient  length  to  try  the  power  of  a  horse 
(see  Uermsnn-Bliimner,  Praatalt.  p.  34e>  It 
was  a  test  therefore  of  endurance  aa  well  at 
speed,  being  four  stades  in  length;  that  is, 
twice  at  long  aa  tha  IfauXoi. 

(d)  The  true  tat  of  aUying  power,  how«Ter, 
was  Uie  liXiX"  o'  Icng  n>ce  (M.  fig.  2),  added 


a.  TlK  Dolichoa.    (Kranse.) 

ti  the  Olympic  guoM  (according  to  Philoatra* 
tos,  Qpntt.  13)  in  Oiymp.  Ii.  The  length  of 
this  race  has  been  rariously  described  as  7,  12, 
20,  OT  24  ttadea.      W«  miy  auppoaa  that  it 
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differed  on  different  occasions.  Boeckh  con- 
jectured that  7  stades  was  the  normal  length, 
and  that,  when  we  read  of  its  being  24,  we 
most  suppose  the  96\ix^f  Tmof  to  be  intended. 
To  a  modem  24  stades  does  not  appear  exces- 
sivelj  long  for  a  race  of  this  kind,  and  Plato 
(Legg.  viii.  p.  833,  a  passage  in  which  the  proposer 
of  regnlations  for  an  ideal  state  seems  to  keep 
dose  to  the  limits  of  the  actual:  notice,  for 
example,  the  words  K90iM9p  vvv)  would  hare 
his  ziKrxo^iuth  though  wearing  heary  armour, 
run  60  to  100  stades  over  most  difficult  ground. 
Being  ignorant  of  important  details,  such  as  the 
time  in  which  the  race  was  run,  we  cannot 
form  a  decided  opinion  on  questions  as  to  its 
length. 

In  the  more  ancient  times  runners,  like  other 
athletes,  contended  at  the  games  wearing  a 
girdle  (W^wfia,  tubligacui'on)  around  the  waist 
(see  Thuc  i.  6;  Plat.  Bep,  p.  452  D).  In 
historic  times,  however,  thej  competed  either 
quite  naked,  or  more  or  less  fallj  armed.  As 
to  the  origin  of  the  armed-race  (dir\(Tris  9f>6fios), 
Philostratus  mentions  several  traditions,  the 
most  probable  being  that  which  he  himself 
adopts  as  true ;  viz.  that,  since  with  the  termi- 
nation of  the  games  the  truce  also  terminated, 
prudence  suggested  that  the  competitors  should 
'wear  armour  in  the  final  race.  The  fact  of  the 
armed-race  having  been  generally,  though  not 
always,  the  last  event  in  the  games,  in  some 
measure  confirms  this  theory  of  Philostratus, 
whose  words  are :  vupi4rai  [rhp  dirXhriP  9p6iioif] 
is  t^bs  ieymms  vo\4/u>v  ^ipx^t  &cica,  SiyAs^tnys 
^9  Atfw/^ff  5tt  v4wavrm  iKtxtipia^  9c7  94 
WKw¥,  The  institution  of  this'  race  goes  back 
Hrto  the  mythical  times,  being  attributed  to 
Tydeus,  and  the  rest  of  the  famous  seven.  It 
wAs  practised  first  at  the  Nemean  games,  and 
lofBg  afterwards  introduced  at  Olympia.  In  it 
the  runners  bore  either  helmet,  shield,  and 
greav^  or  helmet  and  shield  only  (as  in  fig.  3). 


3.  The  Armed-race.    (Kranae.) ' 


About  the  length  of  the  6n\hjis  Bp6fios  we 
have  not  much  information.  We  gather  from 
Aristoph.  Av,  292,  with  the  Scholiast's  note, 
that  the  ilavXos  was  occasionally  run  in  armour, 
and  from  the  words  of  Philostratus  (Qymn,  7), 
ip6w\ovs  re  md  IwrtovSj  that  the  armed-race  was 
sometimes  4  stades  long.  Nor  need  the  absence 
of  positive  testimony  on  the  point  prevent  us 
from  assuming  that  the  latter  varied  in  length, 

i'ust  as  did  the  other  races  above  described, 
'lato,  as  we  saw,  would  have  his  6w\tro9p6fiOi 
run  60  to  100  stades — an  extravagant  proposal, 
if  it  were  not  customary  in  his  time  to  run  the 
96\ixos  in  armour. 

Competition  in  foot-racing  was  open  to  runners 
=f  ail  ages,  whether  boys  (iratStf),  striplings 
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(ky4rttoi)j  or  grown  men  (itfSp€s).  See,  for 
this  division  of  ages,  the  passage  in  the  de  Legg. 
already  referred  to.  Only  those  who  belonged 
to  the  same  class,  as  regards  age  (^Xuciwrot), 
were  permitted  to  compete  with  one  another; 
seniors,  of  course,  not  being  allowed  to  enter 
against  their  juniors.  In  Sparta  even  maidens 
competed.  That  boys  contended  even  in  the 
armed-race  appears  from  an  extant  vase,  repre- 
senting two  boys  running  with  shields,  which 
bear  the  letters  AGE,  indicating  in  all  proba- 
bility the  occasion  of  the  Panathenaic  festival 
(Qrasberger,  Die  leibt.  Erzieh.  hei  dm  Griedien 
und  Bduiem,  p.  318). 

The  competitors  being  too  numerous  to  con- 
tend all  together,  were  entered  in  successiTe 
groups  (Tii(c»);  those  who  should  form  each 
group,  as  well  as  the  order  in  which  the  groups 
should  run,  being  determined  by  lot  {avrrax- 
O^vat  ^h  rov  Kk'fipov).  When  all  the  rd^tis  in 
turn  had  run,  the  victors  in  each  were  formed 
into  one  group,  which  ran  a  final  heat  for  the 
prize. 

If  we  compare  figs.  1  and  2,  representing  men 
competing  in  the  trriZiav  and  hiXiX'^t  respec- 
tively, we  notice  that  in  the  former  case  the 
runners  wave  their  hands  violently  backwards 
and  forwards,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  they  have 
their  elbows  closely  pressed  against  their  sides. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  modem  practice;  but 
yet  there  are  grounds  for  doubting  whether  the 
Greeks  entertained  the  views  inculcated  by 
modem  trainers  as  to  the  proper  method  of 
manas^ing  the  hands  while  running.  Photins 
has  the  note :  waporexnu  rhs  Xupixs  •  rh  iv  t^ 
rp^xfUf  ytyp6pL€vop :  and  it  is  significant  that  in 
Homer  (//.  xxiH.  772)  Athen#,  in  answer  to  the 
prayer  of  Odysseus,  rendered  his  hands  as  well 
as  his  lower  limbs  nimble  {yvia  8'  l^qircK  ika^pd, 
w^att  f^^  X*^P^  6ir€p$tp),  But  perhaps  the 
words  of  Photios,  as  well  as  those  of  Homer, 
refer  only  to  sprint  ractniE:.  Another  variation 
from  the  practice  of  modem  rtttiners  is  referred 
to  by  Cicero  (7\uc.  ii.  23,  §  56),  where  he  speab 
of  them  as  shouting :  ^  Nisi  forte  ut  se  Intendat 
ad  firmitatem,  ut  in  stadio  cursores  exclaraant 
qnam  maxime  possunt.*^  But  this  too  wss, 
perhaps,  confined  to  the  stadium. 

It  is  doubtless  owing  to  their  want  of  instru- 
ments for  accurately  measuring  small  portions 
of  time  that  the  Greeks  hare  left  us  scarcely 
any  means  of  computing  the  speed  which  foot- 
raccTs  attained  in  the  various  kinds  of  ranning. 

For  some  special  forms  of  the  foot-race,  see 
LAMPADBiyBOMIA  and  Staphyix)dromia. 

We  have  very  meagre  infbrmation  regarding 
foot-racing  as  practised  by  the  Romans.  Ac- 
cording to  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (vii.  71, 
73X  it  formed  part  of  the  Ludi  Magni  from  the 
time  of  their  institution.  He,  too,  tells  us  that 
the  runners  wore  the  subHgctcnium  round  their 
loins.  In  the  Capitoline  games  (according  to 
Dio  Cassius,  Ixrii.  8)  young  women,  after  the 
Spartan  fashion,  took  part  in  the  competition. 
Beyond  th^e  scanty  notices  and  vague  references 
to  running  for  healthful  exercise  in  the  Ompos 
Martiis,Tery  little  has  been  handed  down  to 
us.  This  running  in  the  Campus  was  not 
alwayn  competitive :  that  it  was  sometimes  ^ 
however,  is  plain  from  Martial,  Ir.  19  (*siTe 
levenq/  cursu  vincere  quaeris  Atiian"). 

Fo^  chariot-racing,   see    under  CiBCDS  'an<l 
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HiPPODROMUB.      (Cf.    Krause,     GytrmasUk    ti. 
Agcmstik  dtr  Hellenm,)  [J.  I.  B.l 

GUB8US  PUBLICUS.     Origin  of  Cursus 
P^ious. — ^The   Persian   empire  under  Darius, 
son  of  H jstaspes,  affords  the  earliest  instance  of 
a  national  postal  senrice.    Mention  is  indeed 
made  {Liberat,  Brett.  23)  of  a  class  called  Sym- 
mad  as  existing  in  the  most  ancient  times  among 
the  Egyptians  ror  the  conveyance  of  letters  by 
land,  but  we  hare  no  grounds  for  thinking  that 
a  postal  S3r8tem  was  established  in  Egypt  as  a 
branch  of  the  administration.    In  the  Persian 
dominions,  however,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus 
^iii.  28 ;  vi.  105 ;  viii.  98),  horsemen  stationed 
at  intervals  and  relieving  one  another  conveyed 
the  imperial  will  in  all  directions  from  Susa, 
Ecbatana,  or  Babylon.    The  service  was  called 
^yyapillQV,  and  the  couriers,  Ayyapoi,    Messages 
of  lesser  urgency  were  carried  by  iifitpo9p6fMi. 
In  Greece  there  are  no  evidences  of  any  such 
service,  at  least  upon  a  similar  scale,  for  the 
kemerodrami  mentioned  by  Com.  Nepos  (^MUi, 
iv.  8)  can  scarcely  have  been  a  permanent  insti- 
tution.   This  was  probably  due  to  the  geogra- 
phical fmallnets  of  Greece,  still  more  however 
to  the  utter  absence  of  political  unity  among 
-the  Greeks,  ahd  the  want  of  facilities  for  land 
traffic,  in  contrast  with  the  easy  communications 
hj  sea.    But  the  vast  extent  of  the  Boman 
<iominions,  and  the  centralisation  of  imperial 
Unctions  in  a  single  hand,  again  constituted  the 
conditions  of  a  poatal  service,  which  accordingly 
«rose  and  became  a  most  important  instrument 
of  ftate  administration.    The  practical  wisdom 
ef  the  Romans  had  from  the  beginning  of  their 
conquests  taught  them  to  make  roads  throngh- 
<ont  the  territories  which  they  subdued,  whence 
resulted  a  system  of  highways  connecting  the 
remotest  parti  of  the  empire  with  Rome.   These 
iM>t  only  mdlitated  the  marching  of  troops,  but 
served  the  general  purposes  of  transport  and  the 
eofiveyance  of  intelligence,  forming,  as  they  did, 
the  material  condicio  sine  qua  non  of  the  future 
cter$H8  ptiblicus.    Within  the  last  century  of  the 
republic,  also,  certain*  practices    had    already 
been  established,  by  which  the  development  of 
the  postal  service  was  largely  conditioned.    We 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  these. 

Under  the  republic,  after  the  conquest  of 
Italy,  government  officials  despatched  f^om  Rome 
•on  public  business  were  empowered  to  impose 
arbitrary  requisitions  on  the  subject  Italians 
idadititX)  to  supply  them  with  necessaries  for 
tmTelling.  Among  the  Italian  allies  such  func- 
tionaries usually  obtained  food,  lodgin^^.  sbd 
means  of  transport  from  their  guest-frinids  or 
from  the  principal  personaei^^in*  the  friendly 
etates  which  they  visited.  Hut  when  the  Roman 
dominions  included  extra-Italian  provinces,  the 
fine  distinction  made  in  Italy  between  subjects 
and  allies  (jndC)  was  in  the  provinces  neglected, 
and  the  provincial  allies  were  as  sumros^ly  re- 
^inisitioned  by  a  legaiue  as  were  the  provincial 
snbjects.  Senators  or  citizens  employed  on  a 
pnblic  mission  abroad  received  from  the  senate  a 
mandate  (<Uplamd)  requiring  subjects  and  allies 
alike  to  supply  them  with  means  of  transport 
smd  other  necessaries  at  all  the  successive  stages 
of  their  journey.  This  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  led  to  grave  hardships,  and  complaints 
frequently  arose.  Restrictive  enactments  be- 
r,  and  we  read  that  Cato  the  | 
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Elder,  when  praetor  in  Sardinia,  diminbhed  or 
removed  the  expenses  entailed  upon  the  people 
of  that  island  by  the  entertainment  of  the  prae- 
tors officiating  among  them  (Liv.  xxxii.  27). 
It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  Cato  issued 
a  formal  edict,  or  whether  his  good  example 
alone  operated  towards  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 
In  the  Lex  Antonia  de  Termessensibus  (b.c.  circ, 
71)  mention  is  made  of  a  Lex  Porcia,  which 
would  seem  to  have  regulated  the  liabilities  of 
the  provincials  in  such  matters.  But  we  have 
no  definite  information  about  this  law ;  Its  date 
and  its  provisions  are  alike  uncertain,  and  it 
may,  as  Humbert  says,  have  related  only  to  the 
people  of  the  particular  city  of  Termessus. 
Among  the  various  embassies  which  thus  be- 
(»me  grounds  of  hardship  to  the  provincials 
there  was  one  which  deserves  especial  notice. 
This  was  called  libera  legatio,  being  a  sort  of 
mission  from  which  all  state  employment  was 
absent,  granted  as  a  favour  sometimes  to  dis- 
tinguished men,  lasting  for  several  years,  and 
carrying  with  it  all  the  previously  mentioned 
liabilities  on  the  part  of  the  provincials.  The 
libera  legatio,  owing  to  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
privileges  it  conveyed,  became  a  fearful  cause  of 
oppression.  A  law  was  carried  in  B.C.  63  by 
Cicero  (Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  8,  18)  restricting  abuses 
of  the  libera  legation  and  limiting  its  duration  to 
one  year,  but  the  reform  thus  effected  was  short- 
lived, for  Julius  Caesar  (Cic  ad  Att.  xv.  11) 
again  extended  the  term  of  a  libera  legatio  to  a 
possible  five  years. 

During  the  last  'period  of  the  republic  the 
senate  had  frequent  occasions  for  communicating 
in  despatches  with  their  genei-altt,  or  provincial 
governors,  as  well  as  with  allied  kings  and  states. 
For  the  conveyance  of  such  despatches  the  autho- 
rities employed  freedmen,  slaves,  or  a  certiub 
class  of  couriers  called  stratores  (siernere  =  to 
saddle).  A  class  of  messengers  also  existed 
called  tabellariL  For  pressing  messages  a  gene- 
ral usually  employed  mounted  men  detached 
from  his  own  staff.  The  puMicani,  as  specially 
interested  in  transmitting  and  receiving  intel- 
ligence to  and  from  Rome,  had  a  special  class  df 
tabellariij  whose  services,  however,  were  often 
borrowed  by  the  magistrates,  or  by  the  ne^ 
tiatores,  speculators  in  com  or  money^  who 
were  in  constant  relations  with  the  provincial 
governors  and  wjth  the  publioani.  The  ships  Of 
the  allies  also  were  employed  for  the  use  of 
magistrates  engaged  abroad  on  public  business. 
Thu/Yor  the  purposes  of  transport  and  the  con- 
veyance of  intelligence  the  dealings  of  the  home 
government  with  the  provincials  were  regulated 
mainly  by  the  principle  that  the  incidental 
labour  and  expenses  should  be  borne  as  far  as 
possible  by  the  latter,  while  the  interests  to  be 
served  were  those  of  the  government  alone. 

It  only  remained  for  the  Principate  to  organise 
and  develop  the  system  which  had  been  es- 
tablished under  the  republican  regime.  The  im- 
mense advantages  of  such  an  organisation  as  a 
portion  of  the  imperial  administration  were 
sufficiently  obvious.  Augustus  accordingly  ap- 
pointed mounted  couriers  (stratores  or  specula^ 
tores)  to  be  employed  along  the  principal  roads 
(Suet.  Aug.  49).  This  implies  the  institution  of 
stations  (mwtationes),  at  which  they  should  re- 
lieve one  another.  But  as  this  arrangement 
provided  only  for  the  conveyance  of  Intel ligence. 
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it  rsqmrcd  to  be  tnpplemented  by  a  transport 
sjftem  for  the  conrejance  of  money  or  other 
V«liiablea  of  conaiderable  weight.  The  necessity 
of  ooostmcting  postal  stations  ensued.  The 
stations  were  called  tnansiomet,  which,  being  in- 
tended  for  lodginn,  as  their  name  indicates,  were 
furnished  not  omy  with  a  sn]»ply  for  the  im- 
mediate wants  of  man  and  beast,  but  also  with 
the  acconunodation  suitable  for  travellers.  The 
mansiomet  were  not  so  nameroos  along  a  road  as 
the  wmtaiumn^  or  changing-stages.  In  accord- 
ance with  republican  precedent  the  expenses  of 
the  transport  and  postal  system  generally  con- 
tinued to  fall  upon  the  communities  through 
whoM  territories  the  lines  of  stations  lay.  They 
accordingly  had  to  provide  conductors,  guards, 
drivers,  together  with  beasts  of  burden  and  roll- 
ing-stock, on  receipt  of  the  emperor's  order 
(diplo0ui),  or  that  of  the  head  of  the  postal  system 
(a  functionary  designated  in  Trajan's  time  as  ab 
9€Kicmli$)j  who  was  generally  a  freedman  of  the 
emperor.  Such  warrants  for  the  use  of  the  post 
were  issued  occasionallv  by  the  consul,  by  the 
praefect  of  the  praetorians,  or  by  the  governor 
of  a  province,  but  in  all  cases  only  with  the 
emperor's  special  authoritv.  While  the  docu- 
ment entitling  to  the  use  of  the  cwsus^  by  virtue 
of  being  stamped  with  the  emperor's  seal,  wss 
called  diploma  (and  other  names  which  will 
hereafter  be  referred  toX  the  riffht  of  issuing 
postal  warrants  was,  at  least  until  a  late  period, 
called  evectio.  The  expenses,  moreover,  of  con- 
structing stations  and  stocking  them  with 
necessaries,  had  to  be  borne  by  the  neighbour- 
ing communities.  Along  the  line  of  one  day's 
journey  there  were  six  or  eight  sets  of  stables, 
each  of  which  had  to  maintain  a  total  of  forty 
beasts,  including  horses,  mules,  asses,  &c  The 
communities  abo  were  bound  to  furnish  and 
maintain  the  teams,  and  to  keep  the  stables  in 
repair ;  they  had  further  to  secure  the  services  of 
muleteers  (mai/*tMi«sX  muledoctors  (mulomedici)y 
wheelwrights  (oorpmtarn),  grooms  (Ai^pjwoomi), 
and  conductors  or  guards  (yehicularu).  From 
these  heavy  burdens  Nerva  relieved  the  people 
of  Italy,  and  to  commemorate  his  act  a  medal 
was  struck  bearing  the  inscription  vehiculatione 
JieUiae  remissa  (where  vehkulatio  =  cursus  pub' 
licui).  Trajan,  however,  re-authorized  (Plin. 
Ep.  X.  121)  the  issue  of  postal- warrants  in  Italy, 
but  restricted  them  to  cases  in  which  he  had 
been  personally  consulted.  We  read  (Spart. 
Hddr.  7)  that  Hadrian  **  statum  cursum  fiscalem 
instituit,  ne  magistratus  hoc  onere  gravarentnr." 
According  to  Uirschfeld,  in  his  note  to  these 
words,  curtus  fisccUit  is  in  Spartianus  equivalent 
to  curstts  vthicularuu,  and  the  emphasis  lies  upon 
the  word  slatum.  According  to  hb  view,  there- 
fore, the  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence  is  that 
Hadrian  made  the  postal  service  throughout  the 
em[ure  a  department  of  the  state  administration, 
and  appointed  fixed  stations,  superintended  by 
government  officials,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
municipal  magistrates  of  all  responsibility  for 
them.  Despite,  however,  these  and  other  efforts 
in  this  direction,  it  was  not  until  the  time  of 
Septimius  Severus  (Spart.  Secer,  14)  that  the 
expenses  of  the  post  generally  were  made 
chargeable  to  the  imperial  treasury.  But  even 
when  this  had  been  done,  the  subjects  still  con- 
tinued to  suffer,  nor  did  any  subsequent  legisla- 
tion materially  alleviate  the  burden  with  which 
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the  cuTfHs  pressed  upon  them.    Differences  of 
opinion  exist  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  re- 
forms  or  changes    attributed    respectively  to 
Nerva,  Trajan,  and  the  others  above  mentioned. 
Humbert  says  we  must  at  least  suppote,  u 
Hudemann  does,  that  Nerva  entirely  remitted, 
though  only  to  Italy,  the  expenses  of  the  service, 
so  that  the  salaries  of  officials  engaged  in  it,  u 
well  as  the  material  cost,  became  alike  chargf- 
able  to  the  treasury;  that  Trajan  contented 
himself  with    merely  checking   the   abuse  of 
evectio,  while  Hadrian,  besides   extending  the 
organisation  of  the  post  through  the  whole  em- 
pire, must  apparently  hare  imposed  the  charges 
of  it  upon  the  fixua ;  that  Antoninus  Pins  agsia^ 
like  Trajan,  making  a  step  backward,  contintd 
the  contemplated  reform  to  a  mere  restriction 
of  expenses  and  of  the  right  of  issuing  post- 
warrants;  that  Septimius  Severus  completely 
re-organised  the  vehinUarium  tnunug,  and  im- 
posed the  charges  of  it,  in  Italy  and  the  rest  of 
the  empire  alike,  upon  the  fi9ctu  alone ;  but  that 
the  last  and  radical  reform  was  incapable  of 
maintaining  itself,  owing  to  the  burdens  it  en- 
tailed upon  the  treasury.  Diocletian,  Constantino, 
and  their  successors,  all  strove  to  perfect  the 
organisation  of  the  post,  and  to  define  exactly 
what  the  liabilities  of  the  cities  in  regard  to  it 
should  be,  together  with  determining  the  qnei- 
tion  who  should  have  the  erediOf  or  right  of 
granting  postal  permits,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances they  might  be  justly  granted. 

In  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  empire  the 
post  became  an  ever  increasing  burden  to  the 
cities,  and,  as  it  injured  them,  in  the  same  de- 
gree it  prepared  the  way  for  its  own  ruin. 
Nevertheless  a  treaty  ratified  between  Rome  and 
Persia  in  a.d.  565  (Menander,  ProL  p.  360,  ed. 
Bonn)  assured  to  the  natives  of  the  frontier 
provinces  of  the  two  empires  the  uses  of  the 
postal  service  to  and  fro  between  them. 

Organisatwn  of  Curtua  Publicus. — ^This  portion 
of  our  subject  we  shall  divide  into  an  account  ef 
the  agents  and  of  the  instnunenU — ^vehicles  snd 
live  stock^-emploved  in  the  service.  Little 
information  as  to  the  agents  of  the  curtut  can  be 
nrocured  fVom  the  writers  of  the  early  empire. 
Our  chiof  authority  respecting  them  is  found  in 
the  inscriptions,  which  have  been  turned  to  good 
account  by  Hirschf«ld,  Mommsen,  Hudemsni, 
and  others.  The  emperor  retained  in  his  own 
hands  the  supreme  dJrection  of  the  post  Its 
importance  led  Augustus  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  his  own  freedmen.  We  find  a  freedman  of 
the  Flavii  as  responsible  agent  for  the  carries- 
service  {tabularius  a  vehicuiit),  and  under  Trajan 
two  freedmen,  father  and  son,  entitled  respee- 
tively  ab  vehiculis  and  a  ccmmentarii$  vekiah 
lorum,  the  former  probably,  according  to  Hinch- 
feld,  a  head  of  the  service,  the  latter  a  secretsry, 
whose  office  was  to  minute  the  proceedings  of 
the  department  When  Hadria/  re-orgaoised 
the  post,  the  direction  of  the  prin^pal  branch  of 
it  was  entrusted  to  a  knight  called  praefedits 
vehiculorum^  who  managed  the  service  along 
the  great  Flaminian  way  towards  the  north. 
This  functionary  is  sometimes  called  praeftctut 
vehicnlorum  a  copiis  Augtuti  per  viam  Fiaminiam 
(C.  J.  X.  vi.  1598),  as  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
providing  victuals,  &c,  for  the  army  along  this 
military  road.  Afterwards,  probably  under  Sep- 
timius Severus,  other  prefects,  abnosi  always  of 
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eqaettmn  rank,  were  appointed  to  the  charge 
of  the  important  routea.  These  prefects  were 
placed  under  the  sarreillanoe  of  superiors  called 
(Stat.  80.  iy.  9,  16-19)  curatorgs  viarum.  They 
were  dirided  into  classes  according  to  their 
salary,  e.g.  ducenarii  {ie,  tho^  receiyiDg  a  salary 
of  200  sestertia),  centeruiriij  $exagenariL  It  is 
noticeable  that  there  was  a  special  prefect  in 
charge  of  the  Via  Flaminia  {vid.  Hirschfeld, 
UfUersuch,  p.  lOdX  independent  of  the  chief  pre- 
fect, whose  office  was  in  Rome.  As  regards  the 
officers  of  the  department,  we  find  at  Rome  in 
the  2nd  and  3rd  centaries  agents  and  secretaries 
(tabelkuii,  or  a  oommentariia  vehkuhrum) ;  while 
in  the  provinces  the  magistrates  of  the  yarious 
cities,  assisted  by  agents  of  their  own,  had  the 
duty  of  making  arrangements  for  the  cunus. 

Warrants  for  the  use  of  the  post  (diphmata) 
were  issued  either  by  the  emperor  himself,  or 
under  order  firom  him  by  a  special  officer.  Under 
the  early  empire  the  right  of  issuing  (evectiu) 
such  warrants  was  granted  only  yery  sparingly 
to  proyincial  goyemors,  who  were  responsible 
for  their  use  of  it  to  the  consuls.  They  were 
also  responsible  to  the  prefect  of  the  praetorians, 
at  first  during  the  emperor's  absence,  but  after- 
wards more  generally.  The  diploma  was  drafted 
in  the  imperial  cabinet  by  a  freedman  of  the 
emperor,  and  there  it  received  the  emperor's  own 
seal  and  signature.  This  freedman  wa^  in  the 
2ik1  century  named  a  diplcmatUms,  In  the  3rd 
century  he  was  attached  to  a  branch  of  the 
jcrmtiofi  a  memoria.  The  emperor  himself  em- 
ployed as  messengers  a  speciaJ  set  of  tabelktriiy 
who  therefore  h^l  a  preferential  right  to  the 
nae  of  the  post,  and  were  known  as  tabellaru  di- 
pl^mariu  lliey  were  controlled  by  a  praeposUtis 
tabellariorumy  and  were  divided  into  companies, 
each  under  the  orders  of  a  freedman  of  the  em- 
peror, as  optio  or  praepoiitua.  The  companies 
were  severally  attached  to  the  most  important 
departments  of  the  government.  From  the 
2nd  centary  onwards  the  prefect  of  the  prae- 
torians had-  and  long  retained  control  over  the 
issue  of  postal  warrants,  only,  however,  as  acting 
in  the  emperor's  name.  This  officer,  too,  issued 
instructions  to  the  provincial  judices  as  to  the 
ways  and  means  of  providing  for  the  cursusy 
»»  to  the  regulation  of  dipiomata,  the  persons 
who  should  travel  by  the  curaus,  and  the  correc- 
tion of  abuses  connected  with  the  post.  The 
praetorian  prefect  also  issued  diphmata  to 
governors  of  provinces,  to  his  own  surveyors 
(called  cfficiales,  frumerUariif  stationarii,  agentes 
in  rwbu$).  He  too,  or  in  default  of  him  his 
deputy,  or  his  agents,  sent  out  inspectors  to  re- 
port on  the  condition  of  the  postal  system.  He 
exercised  penal  jurisdiction  over  offences  com- 
mitted in  the  management  of  the  service.  He 
and  his  agents,  however,  were  themselves  often 
guilty  of  grave  offences,  which  was  probably  the 
reason  why  the  magiaUr  officiorum  at  an  early 
time  obtained  the  evectiOf  or  right  of  issuing 
dipiomatOf  as  well  as  of  sending  out  inspectors- 
general  fcan'oti)  from  among  the  emploj^  of 
Eis  own  bureau.  From  the  year  353  not  only 
were  the  agents  of  the  praetorian  prefect  and 
his  deputy  (formerly  called  frwnentarU  or  sta- 
tionarU,  but  later  cwragendarii^  agerUea  in  rebus) 
deprived  of  the  right  of  laying  informations 
without  proofs,  and  imprisoning  arbitrarily 
Uwwe  whom  they  incriminated,  but  further,  in 
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357,  Constantius  forbade  the  prefect  and  his 
deputies  to  appoint  inspectors  of  the  post.  This 
right  was  accordingly  transferred  to  the  magister 
oMciorum,  and  reserved  to  him.  Henceforward 
the  magiiter  offidomm  selected  postal  inspectors 
from  among  the  heads  of  the  society  or  achola  of 
agentes  in  rdma  employed  under  him.  Such 
inspectors  were  entitled  cutmmi  cwtua  publicij  and 
were  appointed  annually  in  the  order  of  seniority. 
They  were  also  selected  from  the  magiateriani. 
The  supreme  control  of  the  post  remained  nomi- 
nally, however,  in  the  hands  of  the  praetorian 
prefect  until  the  year  395  (J.  Lydus,  de  Mag. 
ii.  10,  26 ;  iii.  23,  40),  when,  after  the  fall  of 
the  prefect  Kufiaus,  the  management  of  the  ser- 
vice was  formally  committed  to  the  magiater 
offidurtun.  The  latter  then  acquired  the  func- 
tion of  countersigning  all  postal  warrants  issued 
by  the  praetorian  prefect.  The  curioai  received 
a  commission  (o.  Cod.  Theod.  i.  9,  1)  signed  by 
the  emperor.  Though  purely  civil  officers,  they 
were  distinguished  by  military  badges,  €.g.  the 
chlamf/a,  and  the  balteum  or  cingvhan  militare. 
Inspectors  on  their  mission  (Cod.  Theod.  vi.  29, 
4)  had  the  right  of  obtaining  for  their  use  two 
vertdi,  but  not,  as  before  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine,  redae  or  other  vehicles. 

The  overseers  of  the  stages  (mutaiionea)  or 
lodging-places  (manakmea)  were  generally  called 
monctJMf,  but  often,  also,  procuratorea  cwaua 
pvblioi,  or  praepoaitij  their  function  being  called 
mancipatua  curaua  pvblid,  or  cura  mandpaiufi. 
They  each  in  their  respective  localities  presided 
over  the  post  (coram  praeeaae)^  and  over  the 
group  of  employ^  engaged  at  their  station 
(familiae praeesae).  The famUvi  comprised  arti- 
ficers (artificea),  such  as  carpentani,  &c  They, 
as  well  as  their  praepoaitus^  received  a  salary 
from  the  treasury,  paid  in  kind  (anmmd),  together 
with  clothing  and  lodging.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  demand  from  travellers  any  recom- 
pense for  their  services.  The  mutionea  and  A^ 
pooomi  were  generally  slaves.  Seneca  (de  morte 
Claudii)  mentions  conductors  called  perpetuariif 
so  called  because  they  followed  with  a  traveller 
to  his  destination  to  see  that  the  postilicms,  who 
might,  if  unwatched,  try  to  break  away,  should 
bring  back  (raducere)  the  horses  in  safety  to  the 
stations  whence  they  had  started.  The  mass  of 
inferior  servants  employed  at  a  statit'U  were 
referred  to  as  apparitorea  mancipatuay  opifioea^  or 
munificea.  After  Diocletian  mancipea  were  ap- 
pointed, at  first  by  the  emperor,  later  by  the 
governor  of  the  province.  Frequent  changes 
were  made  in  this  matter  by  the  emperors,  who 
were  impressed  with  the  desirableness  of  choosing 
capable  and  honest  men  as  mancipea,  on  whom 
the  effectiveness  of  the  system  so  largely  de- 
pended. As  to  their  degrees  of  rank— for  there 
were  several— >nothing  certain  can  be  made  out. 
They  usually  held  office  for  five  years,  on  the 
expiration  of  which  they  were  rewarded  for 
faithful  service  with  the  title  of  perfectiaaimua 
or  per/ectiaaimatua.  They  also  received  more 
substantial  rewards,  as,  for  example,  exemption 
from  certain  municipal  burdens. 

The  official  couriers  entitled  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  imperial  post  (veredariC)  were  ori- 
ginally the  tabellarii  diplomatici ;  the  emperor's 
equerries  (atratorea) ;  the  officers  of  the  guard, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  obtain  and  convey  intelli- 
gence (apecuiatorea) ;  the  force  called /rimi^taru. 
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aboliihed  after  Diocletian,  and  replaced  by  the 
tagonet  or  mxomm,  or  bj  knights  called  smguiares 
equiUif  taken  from  the  legionary  caralrj ;  and, 
under  ConaCantine,  by  the  agftUet  in  rtbrng^  whom 
Greek  writers  called  fow^^rrd^tmj  donbtleas  as 
haring  tncoeeded  to  the  fanetiont  of  the  fru- 
merUaru,  These  pririleged  trarellers  were  all 
known  as  veredarii,  from  the  name  of  the  horses 
used  bj  them,  verecM.  The  name  veredartif  how- 
ever, was  also  improperly  applied  to  travellers 
holding  a  dipioma,  who  were  more  correctly 
designated  as  commecmte$  or  dipton%aru.  A  per- 
son who  nsed  the  vehicles  of  the  post  oonld  take 
with  him  a  soetus  (Cod.  Theod.  viii.  5,  4,  h.  tit.) 
to  look  after  his  baggage  or  other  valuables. 
Moreover,  guards  (autodes  or  pro^ecuiores)  to 
the  number  of  two  or  three  were  attached  to 
each  vehicle.  The  service  was  superintended  at 
each  station  by  the  manceps,  m  regard  to  certain 
routes  by  the  praefecti  vehiculontm^  in  the  pro- 
vinces or  regions  by  the  praepMiti  regionJnu  or 
regionarii^  and  in  regard  to  the  dioecewen  by  the 
curum.  The  parochi,  who  had  been  in  repub- 
lican times  charged  to  supply  Roman  magistrates 
when  travelling  wHh  victuals,  forage,  mattresses, 
and  lodgings,  were  perhaps  still  employed  in  the 
case  of  soldiers,  who  had  the  right  of  demanding 
quarters  {metatmn)  in  virtue  of  a  document 
oUled  tractoriae  (sc  litterae),  furnished  under 
exceptional  ci^umstanoes.  The  emia  or  ward 
in  which  they  found  themselves  was  bound  to 
provide  travellers  thus  privileged  with  lodgings, 
wood,  oil,  and  salt,  all  which  are  included  under 
the  general  term  soA^^maons:  sustenance. 

So  much  for  the  agents  of  the  service.  We 
next  proceed  to  describe  in  detail  the  instntmentt. 
The  road  system  formed  the  basis  of  the  cMnus 
pMicuSj  but  the  post  was  not  established  on  all 
the  public  roads,  but  only  on  such  as  led  to 
the  most  important  cities  or  ports.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter  the  curstm  was  extended 
over  sea  by  the  nave$  pMioae,  which  the  naval 
boards  (naoicuiarii)  placed  at  the  service  of  im- 
perial messages  or  transports.  As  regards  thb 
naval  post  we  have  scarcely  any  information, 
and  must  accordingly  deal  here  with  the  land 
post.  As  has  been  already  stated,  Augustus  first 
bad  stations  built  for  the  service  of  the  post  as 
to  despatches  and  transports.  These,  as  has 
been  explained,  were  called  by  the  general  name 
of  ttatkmes,  under  which  came  two  classes, 
viz.  mutatumes  (changing-stages)  and  manskmes 
(lodging-stages),  which  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished. The  mcamones  lay  along  the  postal 
routes  at  distances  of  an  average  day's  journey 
apart.  In  the  nuauiones  changes  were  effected 
of  the  postilions,  the  vehicles,  the  draught- 
animals,  ftc.,  whereas  in  the  mutaiiones  changes  of 
the  teams  alone  took  place.  In  populous  districts 
the  mutationes  were  generally  in  or  about  five 
Roman  miles  asunder,  and  in  poorly  inhabited 
regions  the  interval  rose  to  eight  or  nine  Roman 
miles.  Between  two  mansianes  were  often  as 
many  as  six  or  eight  muUstiones,  Long  journeys 
were  estimated  by  the  number  of  mansumei  they 
included,  particular  distances  being  referred  to 
as  prima  mansiOj  &c.,  just  as  Xenophon  reckoned 
by  vraBfioi  (or  rather  trraBijJi),  The  mutationes 
were  more  numerous,  and  therefore  nearer  to 
each  other  in  older  than  in  later  times.  Man- 
8ione$  were  established  as  far  as  possible  in  places 
of  note,  as  cities,  towns,  and,  in  default  of  theM, 
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in  villages.    They  were  furnished  with  til  that 
might  be  necessary  for  travellers,    if  we  con- 
sider the  comparative  importance  of  thcte  two 
classes  of  stotioiMS,  we  may  cooclade  that  the 
nuaukmes  were    erected    first,  the  nmtatiemn 
having  been  subsequently  added  to  reliere  the 
long  intervals  between  the  former.    The  noa- 
sicmes  must  have  been  of  considerable  fixe,  for 
each  had  attached  to  it  coach-hones,  and  there- 
fore stables,  g^ranaiies  (horred)  for  fodder  (o^ 
fum)  as  well  as  victuals  for  travellen  (tpecits 
annonariae  or  ceUarienMe*).     The  wmtidimet,  on 
the  other  hand,  sometimes  had  oAly  sheds  with 
stalls  for  the  post-hones.    Every  moMio  had  at 
least  forty  horses,  or  more,  in  its  atdMa,  and 
also  beasts  of  other  kinds.    A  fully  equipped 
numsio  was  called  mctnsh  mgtruda  or  paraU, 
To  arrive  at  a  mcmjio  was  termed  mantmrm 
appUoare,      The    emperon    established   poblic 
palaces  (palaUa  or  praeU)rid)  for  their  own  aele 
use  at  first  (Vopisc  Aureiian^  35 ;  Cod.  Theod. 
vii.  10, 1  and  2X  though  in  later  tioMSthejwcn 
granted   for   the   use  of   provincial  goremon 
while  engaged   in   their  tour  {trmtiku)  of  a 
province.      The    mutations    dMering,  as   hm 
been  said,  from  the  iikiiistbfMa  in  their  greater 
frequency  and   smaller    dimeosions'   coatajned 
about    twenty  horses,   with    a»es  and   other 
beasts ;  their  regulations  were  in  general  simi- 
lar to  those  of  tiie  mantkmes.     Like  the  latter, 
they  had  connected  with  them  hippooomij  Asrrws, 
iic,  and  were  each  managed  by  mmcmeepi.   Inns 
(UAemae  or  stabuld)  were  often  erected  beside 
them  to  accommodate  travellara  of  inferior  con- 
dition.   The  innkeeper  (stxAtiarius)  had  usually 
a  signboard  over  the  entrance  to  his  hostel ;  suc^ 
signboards  sometimes  bore  the  painting  of  sn 
elephant,  sometimes  of  a  cock,  4i&    Hadrian 
and  other  emperon  caused  the  erection  of  a 
superior  class  of  tabemae  at  certain  points  alsng 
routes,  where  nunmonet  were  subsequently  con- 
structed. 

The  postal  service  included  the  etmm  vtior 
or  oeler^  as  one  of  its  two  great  divisions,  the 
other  division  being  the  curias  ckimkarit.  The 
expression  cursur  vehicularis  need  not  be  opposed 
to  ctirsKt  wloXf  for  the  two  branches  of  the 
service  are  sometimes  conjointly  alluded  to 
under  the  title  cursus  vehicuiarit  or  re$  vMem- 
hnOf  although  the  latter,  as  its  name  implisi, 
was  at  fint  used  to  designate  that  branch  in 
which  vehicles  were  employed.  The  snimals 
employed  in  the  postal  service  generally  were 
of  different  kinds.  They  are  generally  described 
as  ammalia  pwbUock  This  name  included  horaea, 
mules,  asses,  oxen,  camels,  which  are  also  summed 
up  sometimes  as  jvmenta  pMioa,  The  horses  of 
a  mqntio  were  called  eqyipubHd  or  cmrwaks,  and 
by  Greek  writera  ififUtrioi  trwoi.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  private 
individuals.  Horses  requisitioned  outside  the 
mansiones  at  the  expense  of  the  local  exohequer 
were  not  dassed  as  cmimalia  piAiioa.  They 
were  generally  employed  for  routes  running 
transversely  to  the  great  lines  of  road,  becaose, 
the  posts  being  established  regularly  only  on 
the  latter,  the  transverse  or  lateral  routes  had, 
when  occasion  for  postal  service  along  them  arose, 
to  depend  upon  extraordinary  reqnintioas.  To 
meet  these  irregular  requirements  some  cities 
esUblished  sUbles  of  horses  called  agminaks 
equif  which  were  little  to  be  employed  in  the 
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ofdinary  cunus,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  the 
emperor  and  his  escort.  The  agminales  equi 
were,  according  to  Humbert  and  Hudemann, 
distinct  from  the  parctverodif  though  some 
writers  have  confounded  them.  The  agminales 
equi  had  frequently  to  convey  the  baggage  of 
troops  on  the  march  (whence  the  name  ag- 
mmales).  There  were  also  agmmaies  muli.  The 
teredi,  used  in  the  cttrsus  velox^  were  generally 
procured  from  Spain.  They  were  mounted  by 
Toredarii,  or  public  couriers,  who  carried  their 
despatches  in  saddle-bags  placed  behind  them 
(averta).  Each  vertdarius,  if  his  baggage  was 
too  heavy  for  a  single  horse,  was  entitled  to  use  a 
second  horse,  called  park^tpus  or  otcertarius.  This 
second  horse  was  mounted  by  a  postilion  from 
the  station,  wearing  a  aagum,  who  was  charged 
to  bring  both  horses  back  to  the  point  of  de- 
parture. The  horses  were  furnished  with  a 
cloth  (siragula  vesiis),  or  with  a  pad  (ephipptuni). 
The  saddle  {sella  equestria)  was  in  use  under 
Theodosian,  but  its  weight  was  restricted,  and 
it  had  to  be  provided,  if  used,  by  the  veredarius 
himself.  There  was  a  regulation  (Cod.  Theod.  viii. 
A,  35,  40 ;  God.  Just.  xii.  50,  51, 8)  limiting  the 
number  of  horses  allowed  to  leave  a  mansio  in 
one  day.  Precautions  were  also  taken  to  save 
the  horses  from  being  spoiled  by  being  yoked  to 
oTer-weighted  vehicles,  and  from  being  taken 
heyond  the  nearest  changing-stage  (auperducere). 
Against  such  abuses  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
ntancipes  or  staiionarius  to  provide  and  to  see 
that  none  of  the  animals  were  driven  off  the 
hi|;hway  or  stolen. 

The  cwrsua  celer  employed  not  only  veredi  or 
riding-horses,  but  also  vehicles  of  several  sorts, 
redae^  carpentOj  birotae,  and  carri.  The  reda 
was  origimdly  two-wheeled,  but  subsequently 
had  four  wheels.  That  used  for  the  post  was 
«alled  reda  ftoaHs  or  consualia.  To  it  were 
yoked  hones  varying  in  number  from  two  to 
tsn,  according  to  circumstances.  £edae  were 
mnnettmes  iM'ge  enough  to  contain  several 
travellers  with  their  luggage.  Hudemann  sup- 
poses that  they  were  uncovered  in  summer,  but 
ToofM  over  in  winter.  This  vehicle,  owing  to 
-its  capacity  (cf.  ^dum  tota  domus  reda  com- 
fKmitur  una,"  Juv.  ili.  lOX  was  very  much  used. 
The  oarperUmn,  like  the  reda,  had  at  first  two, 
And  afterwards  four,  wheels.  Like  the  car- 
fxntum,  too,  it  was,  at  least  at  one  thne,  suited 
€S3T  large  and  heavy  burdens ;  though  at  a  later 
period  a  species  of  ixarpentvm  came  into  fashion, 
nrhicfa  was  of  light  material,  elegantly  shaped, 
a^  which  became  a  favourite  with  high  func- 
tionaries, such  as  provincial  governors.  The 
^arrus  was  lighter  than  the  former  two,  but 
beavier  than  the  hirota.  Like  the  preceding 
vehicles,  it  also  had  at  first  two  wheels,  but 
later  four.  The  frirota  was,  as  its  name  shows, 
a  two-wheeled  carriage.  It  wis  drawn  by  two 
horses  or  three  mules,  and  generally  used  by 
those  who  had  but  little  luggage,  and  were 
desirous  of  a  rapid  journey,  the  cisium  was  a 
ffpedes  of  bircia.  Besides  the  above,  which 
were  ordinarily  used  in  the  cursus  celer,  elegant 
fomr-wheeled  carriages,  called  oarracae,  were 
aotnetimes  employed  by  the  emperors.  The 
earrnea  was  generally  drawn  by  four  mules. 

We  now  turn  from  the  cnrw»  rklox  to  the 
tftcrsiit  elaibuktriSy  or  heavy  transport  service. 
This  was  chiefly  intended  far  the  conveyance  of 
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such  commodities  as  food  and  baggage,  especially 
that  of  soldiers.  The  large  vehicles  (clabuhe) 
employed  in  this  branch  of  the  cursus  could  not, 
unless  by  special  favour,  be  used  by  any  persons 
save  diseased  or  discharged  soldiers  returning 
home,  or  by  stragglers  rejoining  the  main  body. 
The  ctabulae  had  four  wheels,  were  uncovered, 
built  very  strongly,  and  drawn  by  mules  or 
oxen,  seldom  by  horses.  Their  maximum  burden 
was  fifteen  hundred  Roman  pounds,  lliis  gives 
us  a  means  of  comparing  them  with  the  redac 
used  in  the  cursus  celer,  whose  maximum  burden 
was  one  thousand  pounds.  The  name  clabttla  is 
said  to  herzdavula,  a  diminutive  of  clava,  being 
applied  to  the  whole  vehicle  on  account  of  the 
wooden  rails  which  protected  its  sides.  Clabulae 
drawn  by  two  oxen  at  first,  but  later  all  other 
clabulae,  were  also  called  angariae,  a  name  derived 
from  the  Graeco-Persian  6Y/apos,  whence  the 
verb  a7i^ariare=&77apc^ciy,  denoting  the  obliga- 
tion imposed  on  the  provincials  to  support  this 
branch  of  the  service,  but  extended  to  signify 
the  obligation  to  provide  for  the  cursus  in 
general.  This  verb  is  used  even  of  ships  pressed 
into  the  postal  service.  Angarialis  copia  or 
angaria  was  used  to  express  the  right  of  em- 
ploying the  clabularis  cursus. 

No  one  was  allowed  the  use  in  one  day  of  more 
than  two  angariae.  We  have  already  stated  that 
private  persons  could  only  employ  them  by 
special  favour.  Still,  a  traveller  who  pos- 
sessed the  copia  angarialis  had  the  right  of 
taking  with  him  a  socius  (Cod.  Theod.  viii.  5,  4, 
de  Oursu  Pub,)  to  insure  his  safety.  The  words 
cursus  angarialis  were  often  applied  to  the 
cursus  clabularis  (or  tardus)  as  opposed  to  the 
cursus  velox  (or  celer), 

Farangariae  were  cars  employed  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions  for  the  cursus  clabularis  along 
the  transverse  routes  (vid,  supra).  These  were, 
therefore,  to  the  cursus  clabularis  what  the 
paraveredi  were  to  the  cursus  velox.  They  were 
used  mostly  for  carrying  men,  forage,  arms,  &c., 
for  the  army.  Like  the  paraveredi,  the  paran- 
gariae  became  a  cause  of  gross  abuses.  The 
persons  on  whom  the  expenses  of  this  service 
fell  looked  upon  it  not  only  as  a  munus  extra- 
ordinarium,  but  further  as  sonUdum,  It  was, 
however,  a  service  provision  for  which  was 
rigorously  exacted  from  the  magistrates  of  the 
different  townships  through  which  the  cross 
roads  extended. 

Up  to  this  point,  as  the  reader  will  probably 
observe,  nothing  definite  has  been  stated  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  working  expenses  of  the  post 
were  borne.  We  have  seen  by  turns  the  expenses 
falling  upon  the  fiscus,  and  again  upon  the  pro- 
vincials or  other  subjects.  The  fact  is  that  this 
question  of  the  apportioning  of  expenses  causes 
the  modem  inquirer  some  difficulties  which 
admit  of  no  dogmatic  solution,  and  we  cannot 
expect  to  do  more  than  present  that  explanation 
of  them  which  on  the  whole  seems  most  pro- 
bably right.  Notwithstanding  the  reforms  of 
Hadrian  and  Septimius  Severus,  certain  expenses 
appear  to  have  alwavs  rested  upon  the  pro- 
vincials, owing  to  the  emptiness  of  the  ex- 
chequer during  the  later  periods  of  the  empire. 
Such  were  those  of  constructing,  repairing,  and 
maintaining  the  stationes.  Service,  too,  along 
the  lateral  routes,  by  parangariae^  or  para" 
veredif  continued,  always  and  as  a  matter  of 
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conne,  a  harden  npon  the  communitiei.  Thai 
the  decurumet  of  each  town  were  alwayit  re- 
sponsible for  the  supply  of  agents  and  instm- 
ments  requisite  for  the  post,  and  charged  the 
expenses  thereby  incurred  to  the  account  of  the 
po$9es9ore$j  or  owners  of  real  property,  in  their 
respectire  districts.  The  question  then  arises, 
in  what  sense  the  cur$ut  can  hare  been  really 
jiwoalU^  as  it  was  denominated.  Humbert's  ex- 
planation (which  we  follow)  is  this :  the  precise 
relation  established  or  intended  by  Septimius 
Sererus  between  the  fimuM  and  the  curtut  pu&- 
licui  no  doubt  fiuled  to  maintain  itself  in  later 
times.  But  the  /scits  (as  the  public  treasury 
was  now  called)  had  for  one  of  its  principal 
resources  the  trSbutum  ex  oemuj  a  great  portion 
of  which  was  exacted  in  kind.  This  was  so, 
eren  in  Italy,  after  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 
Hence  the  senrice  of  the  post  uirerting  to  itself, 
as  it  did,  from  the  fitcui  a  portion  of  the  tribu" 
tum^  might  be  correctly  described  as  fi$caii$. 
The  commodities  which  supplied  the  needs  of 
the  cursMS  would  otherwise  hare  found  their 
way  to  the  fitcui.  For  example,  the  grain  which 
would  hare  been  conreyed  to  Rome  was  detamed 
in  the  AomM  of  the  ttationet ;  so  that  to  all 
intents  the  postal  senrice  was  a  drain  upon,  and 
therefore  supported  by,  the  imperial  treasury, 
as  far  as  material  expenses  went  We  now 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  agents  em- 
ployed in  the  curtui.  The  enactment  of  Sep- 
timius Sererus  inrolring  not  only  material 
outlay,  but  aUo  the  payment  of  a  rast  number 
of  officials,  was  too  onerous  to  the  fitcus  to 
admit  of  its  being  permanent  in  the  form  which 
that  emperor  designed.  Further,  the  difficulty 
of  discorering  capable  and  honest  men  to  fill 
subordinate  though  important  positions  (e.g. 
mancipes)  in  the  postal  senrice  of  far  off  pro- 
rinces  was  too  great  for  the  home  administra- 
tion, so  that  the  selection  and  appointment 
of  such  officials  unaroidably  derolred  upon  the 
local  authorities  abroad.  Accordingly  It  con- 
tinued from  the  first,  with  scarcely  an  interral, 
to  rest  with  the  decurumes  and  the  municipal 
magistrates  generally.  It  was  one  of  the  so- 
called  rolnntary  serrices  expected  or  demanded 
of  them,  of  extreme  urgency  indeed,  but  one  for 
which  the  state  was  never  able  to  render  an 
adequate  recompense.  In  respect  of  the  per- 
sonal service,  as  well  as  of  the  materials, 
required  for  the  curms,  the  same  principle  of 
administration  is  throughout  all  periods  ob- 
servable; namely,  that  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  should  conform  unhesitatingly  to  im- 
perial demands.  Among  the  duties  thus  de- 
volved upon*  the  decuriones  were  the  following : 
to  provide  the  attendants  needed  for  the  safe 
conveyance  of  commodities  due  by  the  pro- 
vincials in  payment  of  the  tribtUum  ex  censu,  a 
duty  which  was  termed  prosecvtio  or  portatorium 
onus;  to  see  that  the  stationes  were  kept  in 
good  order  and  repair  (vehicularit  tolUcitudo,  or 
pviblici  curius  exhibitio,  or  angariartan  praebitio); 
and  also  to  arrange  for  the  suitable  entertain- 
ment of  public  envoys.  While  the  personid 
service  needful  for  this  was  yielded  by  the 
decurioneSf  the  pecuniary  charges  were  borne 
by  the  possetsoret  of  each  community,  even 
though  they  might  not  be  citizens  (municipes) 
or  inhabitants  (incolae)  of  the  place.  The 
posaessores  had  to  supply  (Dig.  de  mun,  L.  4) 
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agminaiei  eqtU  vel  mmlae,  et  angariae  atque  teredi. 
On  the  whole  it  appears  that,  while  the  regula- 
tions of  Septimius  Severus  were  not  formally 
abrogated,  they  continued  to  be  from  the  outset 
little  more  than  a  dead  letter,  at  least  in  the 
remoter  parts  of  the  empire,  never  having 
afforded  the  subjects  substantial  relief  from  the 
burdens  entailed  by  the  cwsui  pMicus. 

As  to  evectioy  or  the  right  of  issuing  postal 
permits  {diplomatd),  something  has  been  already 
said.  The  tendency  was  to  restrict  it  to  as  few 
persons  as  possible.  Each  of  the  provincial 
governors  under  Trajan  (Plin.  Ep,  x.  31,59, 60) 
could  issue  arbitrarily  a  limited  numbn  of 
permits,  but  only  to  persons  who  used  the  post 
in  the  public  service,  and  each  governor  was 
responsible  to  the  emperor  for  ^e  manner  in 
which  he  had  exerosed  this  right.  Soch 
permits  became  null  and  void  aAer  a  pre- 
appointed date,  or  by  the  death  of  the  emperor 
whose  seal  and  signature  they  bore  (cf.  Tar. 
Ifist.  ii.  54  and  65).  Under  Diocletian  the 
vicars  of  dioeceaes,  the  magistri  nUtitwiy  the 
duoe$  and  oomites  rm  militans,  possessed  the 
evectio.  Under  Constantino,  however,  it  was 
reserved  to  the  pre^t  of  the  praetorians  and 
the  magUter  ogicionun  ;  the  latter,  as  has  been 
said,  having  ultimately,  in  the  year  395,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  supreme  control  of  difiomata. 

Although  in  principle  the  holder  of  ewctio 
was  bound  to  exercise  it  only  in  the  interests  of 
the  state,  still  as  these  interests  were  not  easily 
or  precisely  definable,  numerous  cases  occurred 
in  which  the  principle  was  violated.  Emperors 
often  gave  diplomata  to  those  in  whose  mission 
they  took  a  merely  personal  interest,  and  similar 
laxity  in  the  exercise  of  ececth  by  subordinate 
officials  was  naturallv  to  be  expected. 

The  warrant  itself  (for  military  dipUmaia, 
vide  article  Diploma),  in  early  times  called 
diphmoj  but  afterwards  by  other  names,  con- 
sisted of  folded  parchment,  and,  as  above  men- 
tioned, bore  the  emperor's  seal  and  signatare. 
According  to  Suetonius  (^Aug,  49X  the  diplomata 
of  Augustus  bore  the  impression  of  a  sphinx. 
Hence  the  word  sigiUum  is  sometimes  used  for 
diphma.  Postal  warrants  were  sometimes  called 
$ynUiemaia,  The  words  Uterae  evectioni$f  or 
simplv  literae,  sometimes  signified  a  permit  for 
travelling  by  the  cursut  oeler.  After  the  ruga 
of  Constantine  evectio  came  to  be  used  im- 
properly as  equivalent  to  diphma,  or  UUrae 
evectionu,  Tractoriae  (sc  literae),  or  erco 
Uterae  Alone,  meant  that  species  of  diploma 
which  entitled  its  bearer  not  only  to  use  the 
cifTfitf  pubticus^  but  also  to  be  supplied  with 
victuals  and  forage  at  the  expense  of  the 
mangiones.  The  word  combma  signified  the 
parchment  form  folded  and  prepared  for  being 
filled  up  as  a  postal  warrant,  but  later  on  was 
used  to  mean  diploma. 

The  emperor  from  time  to  time  formulated 
ordinances  {coMtitutkmei)  regulating  the  postal 
service.  These  he  addressed  to  the  praefect  of 
the  praetorians,  to  the  magister  offidortan,  to 
the  vicars  t)f  dioeceseSy  to  provindal  governors, 
&C.,  with  orders  to  make  them  publicly  known. 
All  the  officers  of  the  post,  so  far  as  they 
exercised  authority  over  it,  were  the  emperor's 
delegates ;  the  series  of  subordinated  authorities, 
extending  from  him  downwards,  closed  with 
the  manoipes,  or  praepositL    The  subordinate 
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officials  were  responsible  to  their  superiors,  and 
all  without  exception  to  the  emperor. 

We  may  fitlv  close  this  article  by  quoting 
the  remark  with  which  Hirschfeld  prefaces  his 
account  of  die  Beichspost:  **The  imperial 
Roman  post  presents,  in  every  respect,  a  con- 
trast to  the  postal  system  of  our  times :  intro- 
duced by  Augustus  exclusively  for  political 
objects,  despite  all  the  particular  reforms  which 
fouowed,  it  always  maintained  this  one-sided 
character ;  it  never  was,  like  the  modem  post,  a 
source  of  benefit,  but  always  a  painful  burden, 
to  the  subjects  of  the  empire."  (For  fuller  in- 
Cormation  respecting  Roman  posting,  see  the 
excellent  article  by  Humbert,  in  Daremberg  and 
Saglio,  which  has  been  mainly  followed  here; 
also  Hirschfeld,  VtUenuchungen  auf  dem  OebUte 
der  rom,  VtrmUiungageachichte^  i.  98  ff. ;  and 
Hndemann,  Getchichie  de$  rSmischen  Postwesens 
uShrend  der  Kaiterxeit,  [J.  J.  B.] 

CUBU'LIS  SELLA.    [Sella  Cubuus.] 
CU8TODE8.    [CoMiTiA,  p.  508  a.] 
CUSTODES,   CUSTCDIAE.      [Caotra, 
p.  377  a/) 

GIJSlxyDIA  signifies  a  watching,  guard  or 
care  of  anything;  hence  it  comes  to  mean 
(1)  custody,  confinement  or  restraint  of  a  per- 
ton;  (2)  persons  set  as  a  guard  or  watch; 
(3)  the  place  where  a  guard  is  kept;  (4)  a 
prison  or  place  where  a  person  is  guarded ;  (5) 
persons  in  confinement  or  subject  to  any 
imtraint. 

The  ju9  freMkmis  or  right  of  taking  a  person 
into  custody  belonged  to  all  superior  magistrates, 
as  being  a  necessary  means  of  maintaining  their 
•opreme  executive  authority,  but  the  exercise 
of  this  right  was  checked  under  the  republic  by 
the  appellatio  and  by  custom.    In  respect  \o 
perMns  accused  of  a  crime,  it  was  the  ordinary 
rule,  that  they  were  not  to  be  committed  to 
prison  while  waiting  their  trial,  if  they  could 
find  bail  (vades^  sponaores,  fidejusaares)  for  their 
appearance  (Liv.  iii.  13 ;  Oell.  vii.  19).    But  for 
open  and  flagrant  crimes  the  triumviri  oapitales 
imprisoned  ofienders  at  once    (Liv.  xxix.   19, 
jcxxix.  17 ;  VaL  Max.  vi.  1^  10 ;  Cic.  m  CcU.  U. 
12;  Suet.  Ner,  26).    So,  too,  those  who  con- 
fessed crimes  were  imprisoned  before  trial  (Cic 
€k/  ah,  ii.  24 ;  Dig.  48,  3,  5).    In  cases  of  crimes 
committed  against  the  state,  persons  of  rank 
^rere  put  under  surveillance  in  their  own  houses 
or  in  the  house  of  a  magistrate,  a  form  of  re- 
straint termed  libera  autodia  (Liv.  xxiv.  45 ; 
Sail.  Cat  47;  Tac  Ann,  vi.  3 ;  Dio  Cass.  Iviii. 
3).    A  prisoner  committed  to  the  custody  of  a 
gWLTd  of  soldiers  was  said  to  be  subject  to 
mUitarie  cuitodia  (pig.  48,  3,  1).    Only  provin- 
cials and  slaves  could  be  lawfully  put  in  chains 
when  under  arrest. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  the 
security  afforded  by  the  appellatio  against  ar- 
bitrary imprisonment  was  taken  away.  Admi- 
ikistrative  ofiicers  of  government,  such  as  the 
irenarehaef  abused  their  powers  by  keeping 
persons  in  prison  for  bailable  offences.  Hence 
it  was  provided  by  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  that  a  person  should  not  be 
thrown  into  chains  who  was  prepared  to  find 
sureties  for  his  appearance,  unless  it  was  clear 
that  he  had  committed  some  very  grave  crime 
(Dig.  48,  3,  3).  The  Emperor  Constantino 
iproBsly  provided  that  aecoMd  persons  should 
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in  all  cases  be  tried  at  once,  and  that  those 
imprisoned  should  not  be  subject  to  various 
specified  kinds  of  cruelty  (Cod.  9,  4,  1).  Other 
emperors  passed  laws  with  a  similar  object. 

Custodia  rei  is  a  technical  term  for  the 
charge  which  a  person  undertakes  of  a  thing 
intrusted  to  him  by  another,  on  account 
of  which  he  is  liable  for  any  loss  due  to  his 
dolus  or  culpa  [Culpa].  (Dig.  48,  3;  Cod. 
ix.  3,  4 ;  Walter,  Gesch,  dee  rOm,  Rechts,  3rd  ed., 
Nos.  848,  856,  857;  C.  T.  Zumpt,  U^>er  die 
persdnliche  Freiheit  dee  rdin,  BUrgers;  Madvig, 
Verf,  wnd  Veno,  ii.  p.  208 ;  Lange,  Eom.  AUerth, 
U.  p.  208 ;  G.  Humbert  in  D.  and  S.)  [E.  A.  W.] 
GUSTOS  UBBIS.  [Prabfbotus  Urbl] 
OY'ATHUS  (k^o^os),  derived  like  k^Ki^  from 
the  root  icv-,  which  means  *< hollow''  (Curt. 
Gr.  EU  No.  79),  and  it  is  found  applied  to  the 
hollow  of  the  hand  (see  Liddeli  and  Scott, 
s.  0.).  It  was  a  small  cup,  used  for  trans- 
ferring liquids  from  a  larger  to  a  smaller 
vessel  It  had  a  high  handle,  to  prevent  the 
hand  touching  the  Uquid  when  the  cup  was 
dipped  in  the  larger  vessel.  (See  the  accom- 
panying specimen.)    We  hear  of  them  as  made 


Qysthus.    (Dennis,  Xtrwria^  tt.  p.  471.) 

of  silver  fAth.  424  b)  and  brass  (Poll  x.  122). 
Another  form  of  the  word  seems  to  be  KotMsf 
which  Ath.  480  b  calls  xorvAAdcr  kyyuop. 

That  the  fc^os 
was  also  used  as  a 
vessel  for  drinking 
from  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  competent 
archaeologists,  e,g, 
Stephani  and  Jahn. 
(See  Becker  -  GOll, 
Charikles,  iii.  91; 
6^a//iis,  iiL  403.)  For 
the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  KvoBi' 
{€ff9cu  and  drinking 

thT^e^r  i^r^fe^'    Cyathus.    (De^  «r«r<fl. 

-  1.  p.  fffX.l 

to  STMP06IUX. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  (e,g,  by  Uidng)  that 
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iifafot  ibaDld  b*  sppliad  to  tha  liiUa  wiU  a 
l*Bg  ptrpandicalAr  hMdla,  u  in  the  cut  balaw, 
called  timpilum  at  tmlla  in  Latin. 

Tba  Mid  ii  alia  applitd  M  an  auct  mcanirs 
of  ajMcltf.       It    Ttuic*   witb    the 
uAi),  of  wkich  it  it  alwajs  one- 
h,  whila  it  ia  ona-t«alaii  of  tha 
^'lu.     According  to  moat  of  tba 
tablai,  it  i«  -0456  of  a  litn  (^^  of 
a  mt);  but  in  tha  table  haadad  rifii 
/lirfiir  col  mB/iMW  trtiarpuimr  it  il 
-0S4T  of  a  litra.     The  Greak  lymbol 
■■  K.;  the   Latin  TI,  K»,  Ky.     (Sea 
Hnltaeh,    Metrolagici    SBriptoret,    L 
337,  and  index ;  alio  OrUnh.  u.  BSin. 
Mttrt)hgie,     104    tqq^   637-B,    and 
Table  I.) 

The  Oreek  mtrd  it  further  applied 
to  a  Gnp)Hng-slau  for  brniHi  about 
the  eyei  (Ar.  Lyt.  444);  and  brut 
cupi  wan  originally  und  for  this 
purpoac  (Sea  the  Sobol.  on  Ar, 
Cratbu.  ^ax,  ^72)  But  the  Latiu  cyotAu 
rjAuoAir.  la  Dot  M  UMd,  ths  Latiu  term 
~"^ "';  being  fflKWr*ita,  from  ill  lonrd-like 
It.,  PL  11.)  ^^       ^^(._  ^__^^_^  ^j__  (,    p  j 


I  onlj  iu  Cioero'i  Orstiaui  agtioit 
Terret  (ir.  S,  ^  17>-  It  ii  properly  an  adjec- 
tive, aa  Cicero  ipeak)  of  nmii  cybata  nuxuni, 
and  dacrlbea  it  ai  inoit  beautiful  and  richly 
adonied,  like  a  trireme  (y,  17,  §  44).  The  word 
perhipa  eomei  from  the  Greek  xirti,  »  kind  of 
ehip  mentioned  bj  Heeychiui.  (Zuiopt,  ail  Cio. 
Terr.  jr.  8,  %  17.)  [W.  S.] 

CYCLAB  iKvK\ii\  a  laiurioni  robe,  of  a 
circular  form,  worn  by  Roman  womeD,  to  the 
bottom  of  vhich  a  border  mi  affixed,  inlaid 
with  gold.  fSerT.ol  Verg.  Jm.  i.  286;  Prop. 
IT.  (t.)  T.  40.)  It  wn  made  of  wme  thin  mate- 
rial, perhapa  mustiu  (lauii  in  cyclade,  Jar.  vi. 
299).  Alexander  Seveme,  in  hii  other  attempt* 
to  leatraiD  the  luxury  of  his  age,  enacted  that 
woman  ahould  pouefie  only  one  cyclu  each,  and 
that  it  ahould  not  be  adorned  with  more  than 
til  ondae  of  gold  (Lampr.  Alix,  Setier.  41). 
It  continued  to  be  a  dreti  of  ceremouj  in  the 
fifth  ceutury  (Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  i.  5).  It  wm 
not  uied  aiclniWely  by  women.  It  ii  related, 
among  other  inataneei  of  CalignU't  efieminscy, 
that  ba  aametimee  went  into  public  in  a  garment 
of  thii  description  (i^j/cladatus.  Suet.  Cat.  S2) ; 
and  Saturuiuos,  when  be  determined  to  accept 
tha  empire,  pat  on  the  cyclat  of  hii  wife  a>  a 
kind  of  imperial  garment  (Vopiec  Sihim.  9). 
The  itatue  of  Rome,  figured  nnder  Cuvfb 
Latds  (tee  p.  455),  probably  weart  a  robe  of  thje 
kind,  with  the  c/onut  latta  down  the  centre,  and 
an  ornamented  border  at  the  bottom.  (t>aTam- 
berg  and  8agl»,  i.  p.)  [W.  S.} 

CYCLOPBIA.     [Abcbttectdh*.] 

CV1.INDEU8  (_Ki\„Spot).  1.  A  roller, 
uied  in  agriculture  for  Urelling  and  consoli- 
dating the  ground.  (Cat.  S.  E.  I.  129 ;  Colnm. 
li.  3,534;  Verg.  Smrg.i.  178  ;  Plin.  a^liii. 
5  1S8 :  Vitr.  I.  6.)  2.  A  prwdona  atone  cat  or 
gTODud  in  a  cylindrical  form  (Jut.  ii.  61 ;  Plin. 
JI.  If.  Mivii.  5$  78,  113 ;  Dig.  34,  2,  32,  §  9), 
frequently  mentioned  in  inicriptiani  (quoted  by 
Marqnardt,  FriaiU.  d.  Kdmer,  p.  682).  3.  A 
roll  of  a  book.     (Mog.  LaErl.  i.  26.)      fW,  S.I 

OYLIX  (f,i\^.     [Ci.UI.]  ■' 
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OYUA  (■!)»),  ID  architeotnn,  an  ^pk,  a 
wnTc-shaped  moulding,  contiiting  of  two  eurrei, 
the  one  ooncare  and  the  other  convex.  There 
were  two  formt,  the  cyma  racta,  whicii  wai  coa- 
can  abate  and  coUTai  below,  thue,  ^,  and 
the  ci/ma  rctKna,  which  w*t  eonTei  abore  anl 
concaie    below,    thai,     3-       '^*    dimiautin 

common  name.  The  original  form  of  the  cgma- 
ti'iun  wat,  bowerer,  a  timpla  boUow  (thecowttiOk 
thni  ^.  Thit  wai  called  tha  cyiMtim 
Doricum,  and  ttie  other  the  cymafmm  LMaak. 
(Aeech.  Fr.  70,  ed.  Diodoif;  BOckh,  Ootp^lMcr. 
Tol.  i.  p.  284 ;  Vitrnx,  iU.  5,  $  7,  It.  I, )  7,  ir, 
3,  §§  6,  8,  ir.  6,  $  2,  r.  3,  5 ;  Phot.  aW,  13; 
Etym.  M.  p.  749,  38  ;  Gmtet,  Inter,  p.  ccriL; 
Miilter,  Jbmhdoi  d.  JTwut,  $274;  Handcar. 
lad  Riim.  Bawtrd.  pp.  6,  7 :  for  eiamplia,  ut 
the  profile,  on  pp.  492-3.)         [P.  ai    [J.  II.] 

CTMATIUH  (aS/ia,  aifUtTur),  u  oA. 
(1)  the  volute  of  an  Ionic  capital  (Vitr.  liL  S,  7 ; 
iv.  1,  7);  (2)  a  moulding,  either  tlie  eonHe 
(cy.  dorieumX  "r  the  cyma  rada  or  rmtraa  (cy. 
latbium,  a.  A/ir0uw).  VitroTius  mentiont  the 
cvmatinm  of  a  lintel  (ir.  6,  2),  of  the  epiiijli 
(iii.  5,  10),  and  of  tha  cornice  (iiL  b,  11).  Tha 
Onek  term  occurs  :  n^  \ivfiar,  Aeich.  TKaiO' 
mopoei,  (t.  224  Dind.,  76  Harm.;  n/iirui,  C  1.  S. 
IGO,  37  ;  LIX.  Ex.  23  ;  cumatinm,  0*71.  /aw. 
Lot.  1.  577.  [J.  1I.J 

OYMBA  (wi^Bii,  literally  a  boUow,  was  * 
imall  boat,  probably  made  originally  from  the 
hollow  of  a  tree,  uMd  on  riven  and  laka,  lie, 
eipacially  by  fiahermen.  Pliny  sicribei  itt  in- 
vention to  the  Phocniciau.  (Plin.  S.  S.  tA. 
208;  Afran.  I'a  Non.  p.  535,  31;  Verg.  (TtDry. 
iv.  195 ;  Cic  de  Og.  iii.  14,  59 ;  oiaAa  odiMu, 
Ov.  Met.  i.  293;  amana.  Am.  iii.  6,  4;  fdtf. 
vi.  777.)  The  poeU  give  the  name  of  cynia  to 
Cbaron's  boat.    (Verg.  Atn.  vt  303 ;  Gnrg.  if- 


506;  Hor.  Carm.  il.  3,  28;  Prop.  iiL  fiv.)  1^ 
24.)  The  diminative  cynAtila  i)  uted  of  > 
amall  boat  attached  to  larger  vesseti.  (Plii-  f^P- 
vlii.  20,  $  7.1  rW-  S.] 

CY-MBALCM  (icVdaAw),  a  mniicJ  iart™- 
ment  consisting  of  two  half  globes,  which  f' 
held  oue  in  each  Land  by  the  perfonnir  >» 
played  by  being,  struck  against  each  otttf- 
Like  icfifij}!),  Kiii^or,  xi^s,  the  wcrd  i> 
derived  £rom  the  root  av-,  eipreisire  of  uT* 
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thing  hollow.  Sevorsl  kiulB  of  cfidIuI*  Us 
found  on  ancient  mouumeaU,  iiid  doI  ■  few  *ra 
preaerred  ja  miueams,  u  itC  Naples,  Berlin, 
St.  Fetcjsbiug,  Athfsa,  md  leveral  places  in 
FniDGe.  They  closely  resemble  thoM  now  tued 
in  milituy  buid)  (Ouhl  and  Koaer,  ed.  5,  p.  274). 
There  >k,  however,  different  degrees  of  con- 
reiitf,  varying  between  a  hsmispheie  and  a 
nearlj  flat  disc  Some  are  altogether  without 
handles,  and  were  gnuped  by 
'  B  fingera  on  the  outiide; 
others  tuTe  a  hole  throngfa 
which  a  eord  or  strap  was 

ing  them  when  not  in  nse 
as  well  as  for  boldiag  them 
'  CBidD  *''"'  P'"!*!;  othere,  again, 
have  a  ring  (see  the  eut 
oppoiite),  or  a  solid  knob  by  way  of  handle  ;  fur 
■  pair  furaiihed  with  regular  handles,  sm  the 
illostratioD  at  the  end. 

Many  names  for  different  kinds  of  cymbals  are 
recordtti  by  the  grammarians  and  leiicogrsphers, 
bnt  their  descriptioDs  are  so  rsgue  that  little 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  identification  ;  and  the 
important  distinction  between  cymlule  and  cas- 
tanets is  often  obscured.  Thns  ap^^ifioAA  and 
Kpviimra  (or  KpaiaiiaTa)  will  be  found  treated 
QDder  CSOTALDM.  The  nfoirtiiu  or  KpeuwiCM, 
L>t.  mattUa  or  tcabUla,  can  hardly  be  called 
cymbils :  they  were  wooden  shoes,  nsed  to  beat 
time  with  the  foot  while  other  inctrnment*  were 
being  played,  and  perhaps  had  rattles  or  bells 
attached  to  them  to  make  a  jingling,  like  the 
TrMFUfClI  or  tambourine  (Cic.  piv  Cacl.  27, 
§  ti5,  with  Long's  note;  cf.  Liddell  and  Scott, 
s.  e.).  The  rAorr/Jj  was  simply  a  child's  rattle, 
as  is  clearly  shown  by  a  passage  of  Aristotle 
(Pol.  Tiii.  e,  §  2) ;  its  diminutive  is  rKaTayinoy 
(Pollui,  Hesych.,  Suid.).  There  remain  j{ilA>fa 
and  Korituu,  both  probably  small  eup^haped 
cymbals.  The  jfifio^  were  so  named  from 
their  THcmblance  to  the  small  cnps  u«d  as 
vinegar  cmets  (see  thesecond  cut  under  ACBU- 
BULUM) ;  and  Snidas  Ulls  as  (s.  s.)  thst  the  two 
halTes  were  made  of  different  mnCeriab  for  the 
soke  of  Tarlaty  of  sound.  The  epithet  x"^'^ 
StTW,  applied  to  the  lurriKat,  seenu  to  indicate 
that  the  latter  also  were  not  wholly  of  bronie 
(Aaiib.  fragm.  55). 

The  cymbal  was  a  very  ancient  instrument, 
and  unquestionsbly  came  from  the  Esst,  where 
among  other  nations  it  was  familiar  to  the  Jaws 
(see  Diet,  of  Bible,  a.  r.).  It  is  represented  in  a 
Phoenician  bronie  from  Cyprus,  now  in  the 
Casnola  collection  at  New  York  (D.  and  S.  i. 
1697  a).  We  find  eacred  trees  depicted  with 
cymbals  hung  on  them  as  TotiTe  offerings,  so  as 
to  b«  blows  about  by  the  wind  (Quhl  and  Koner, 
p.  5,  fig.  1).  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
they  were  eqwcially  used  in  orgiastic  rites  of 
Eastern  origin,  like  those  of  Cybele  (Find. /ro^ai. 
48  =  79  Bergk' ;  Lucret.  ii.  61S  ;  Catnll.  liilL 
29;  Verg.  Qeorg.  iv.  64;  Propert.  ir.  7,  61; 
Or.  Fiat.  ir.  213)  and  Dionysus  (Aesch.  fragm. 
eiL;  Liv.  mii  8  jIn.,  10),  as  well  as  in  the 
Elenunian  mysteries  of  Demeter  and  Cora  (Plnd. 
IiUim.  Ti.  3;  CTem.  Alei.  Pmirept.  2,  §  15, 
p.  U;  Schot,  Aristoph.  Achwa.  TOS).  It  will 
be  noticed  how  constantly,  in  these  passages, 
the  cjmbsl  and  the  tympanum  are  coupled 
together.    Art  monnmenti  tell  the  same  taU  as 
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literature,  both  as  to  the  joint  use  of  the  two 
instiununts  and  the  deities  in  whose  worship 
thej  occur.  A  cymbal  figured  in  Daremberg 
and  Saglio  ^i.  1697  b)  is  a  Totire  offering  to 
Cora. 

As  with  the  orotafiun,  the  performers  repre- 
noted  on  works  of  art  are  mostly  females.  The 
following  figore  of  a  cyn^latria  is  taken  firoTU 
a  bnsrelief  in  the  Vatican.     [B.  J.]    [W.  W.] 


(^rmtols.    (From  a  Bs»«llef  In 


in.) 


CY-MBIVM  {Kuiifitor,  KiitBot,  nipW)  was  a 
kind  of  small  cup,  according  to  Didymus  and 
Meander  (fxp.  Ath.  481  e),  not  round  hut  long 
(/•tiTjicei,  which  does  not  mean  "high"proceni, 
as  Uacrobins,  Sat.  v.  21,  translates  it),  and 
narrow  (amii),  without  handles(x*v''  w'Xhi'). 
Dorothens  (ap.  Mb.  461  d)  says  it  belonged  to 
the  class  of  cnps  which  were  ^wpifioAiu*),  high 
IbfiAyy,  without  base  or  handles.  Thus  there 
were  two  very  different  shapes  of  cymbia, 
agreeing  in  not  having  handles ;  and  thi* 
diversity  of  shape  may  be  paralleled  by  that  of 
the  bowls  of  our  wine-glasses,  but  of  course  the 
cymbia  had  not  botes  like  the  tatter.  They 
appear  to  have  been  constantly  employed  for 
drinking  onmiied  wine  from  {ixpanot,  Philemon, 
84;  Anaxandrides,  3,ed.  Kock),  and  fulfilled  the 
functions  of  a  cysthns  in  ladling  out  the  wine 
from  the  crater  into  the  cups ;  see  Eratosthenes 
(op.  Atb.  462  b),  who  says  that  the  HVf^liiv  waa 
a  KHi0vtii  iyytiar.  They  were  much  used 
(Ath,  481-2),  but  only  among  the  wealthy  (Dem. 
Mid.  p.  558,  %  133 ;  565,  g  158).  Though  gene- 
ritlly  employed  for  wine,  yet  we  fmd  them  in 
Virgil  (A«i.  iii.  65)  holding  milk.  Tbey  were 
made  of  various  valuable  materials:  chrysoprase 
(Plin.  H.  JV.  iiiii.  §  113).  silver  with  emboewd 
work  (Vetg.  Je».T.  267),and  the  embossed  work 


CymUnn.    (Pinonta.) 

of  gold  (Ateiis,  95,  ed.  Kock; 

Dig.  34,  2,  31,  IX  Saguntioe  clay  (Uart. 
riii.  6,  2).  The  meaning  is  derived  from  Kinfty), 
"a  boat"  (Soph.  Fn^m.  129):  sea  Didymus 
ap.  Ath.  4SI  f.  Feat  51.  10,  and  compare  SJtarei 
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and  Tpii^f,  and  sach  tuaget  ai  our  ^butter* 
boat,*'  &C.  For  the  conrerM  we  hare  ywtXhs 
and  vKd^j  and  "renel"  applied  to  a  ship. 
The  above  specimen  from  Panofka  {Reckerckes, 
Itc  r.  75)  may  possiblj  be  an  eiample  of  the 
first  kind  (cf.  Birch,  p.  379).  The  inscription 
is  vp^iTf  fiii  KorBpSf  **  Drink ;  do  not  lay  me 
down."  [L.  C.  P.] 

KYRBEIS  («^p3«tt).    [AxoNBB.] 

KYmOS  (kVosX  lord  or  guardian.  The 
early  Uw  of  all  countries  takes  notice  of  families 
only :  in  other  words,  it  only  takes  notice  of 
persons  exercising  Patria  Potestas.  Ancient 
law,  therefore,  subordinates  a  woman  to  her 
blood-relations;  |hough  relieved  from  her 
parent's  authority  by  his  death,  she  continues 
subject  through  life  to  her  nearest  male  relations 
as  guardians  (Maine,  Amcient  Lam^  p.  152  ff.). 
During  marriage,  of  course,  her  husband  was 
her  ic^p4or:  but  when  this  relation  was  ter- 
minated by  death  or  divorce,  she  acquired  no 
more  freedom  than  before,  but  returned  to  the 
guardianship  of  her  own  family.  The  term 
ic^ptos  is  applied  to  males  only  during  minority : 
the  K^tos  of  such  was  first,  of  course,  the 
fiither,  secondly  the  guardian  appointed  by  his 
will,  thirdly  the  nearest  male  relative.  In 
cases  of  adoption,  the  natural  father  remained 
no  longer  tne  K^ptos  of  the  adoptee  (Dem.  c. 
Maoart.  p.  1054,  f  15). 

The  laws  relating  to  the  wardship  of  orphan 
children  are  treated  of  under  Epitropos  :  we  are 
here  concerned  with  those  more  especially 
termed  «^ioi  in  Attic  law,  whose  business  it 
was  to  protect  the  interests  of  women,  whether 
spinsters  or  widows,  or  persons  separated  from 
their  husbands.  If  a  citizen  died  intestate, 
leaving  an  orphan  daughter,  the  son  or  the 
father  of  the  deceased  was  bound  to  supply  her 
with  a  sufficient  dowry,  and  give  her  in  mar- 
riage ;  likewise  to  take  care,  both  for  his  own 
sake  and  that  of  his  ward,  that  the  husband 
made  a  proper  settlement  in  return  for  what  his 
bride  brought  him  in  the  way  of  dower.  In  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  husband  or  a  divorce, 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  k^ios  who  had 
betrothed  her,  to  receive  her  back  and  recover 
the  dowry,  or  at  all  events  alimony,  from  the 
husband  or  his  representatives.  (Dem.  c.  Neaer. 
p.  1362,  §  52.)  If  an  orphan  daughter  had 
neither  grandfather,  brother,  nor  uncle,  the 
next  of  kin,  who  in  that  case  became  her  ic^ptot, 
had  also  the  option  of  marrying  her  himself, 
and  taking  her  fortune  with  her,  whether  it 
were  great  or  small  (Bunsen,  de  Jure  Hered, 
AVt.  p.  46).  If  the  fortune  was  small,  and  he 
was  unwilling  to  marry  her,  he  was  obliged  to 
make  up  its  deficiencies,  according  to  a  regula- 
tion of  Solon,  in  proportion  to  his  own  means 
(Lex  ap,  Dem.  c.  Macart.  p.  1067,  §  54);  if  it 
was  large,  he  sometimes  put  away  his  own  wife 
in  order  to  marry  her  (Dem.  c.  Onet.  L  Arg,^ 
and  p.  867,  §  U  ;  c.  Eubul.  p.  1311,  §  41).  He 
could  even  take  her  away  from  a  husband  to 
whom  she  had  been  lawfully  married  in  her 
father's  lifetime  (Isae.  Pyrrh.  §  64)  [EPICLEBOS]. 
On  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  women, 
whether  as  orphans,  wives,  or  widows,  see 
Kakosis. 

All  women  could  only  appear  in  a  court  of 
law,  like  married  women  and  minors  among 
ourselves,  through  their  **next  friend,"^- in 
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other  words,  their  emptor :  hence  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  K^pios  were  the  male  sex,  years  of 
discretion,  freedom,  and  when  citizens  a  sufficient 
share  of  the  franchise  (^rrifua)  to  enable  them 
to  appear  in  the  law-courts  as  plaintifis  or 
defendants  on  behalf  of  their  several  charges. 
If  the  K^ios  were  a  resident  alien,  the  deficiency 
of  franchise  would  be  supplied  by  his  Atheniaa 
patron  (wpocrdnisy  (Att.  Prooe$Sj  p.  455,  with 
lipsins'  notes ;  Thalheim,  BechUalterth,,  §  2, 
pp.  8,  12,  and  {  10,  p.  69  n.  =  Hermann, 
PriMfo/*.,  K  57,  65.)  [J.  S.  M.]  fW.  W.] 
CYZICE'NUS  NUMMtJS.  rELBC?niuii.T 
CYZICE'NUSOECUS.   [Domub,  p.  671  6.] 


D. 


DACTYLIOTHE'GA  (8airrvX<9^in}),aca9e 
or  box  where  rings  were  kept  (Mart  xi.  59). 
Such  a  ring-case  has  been  recognised  in  a  round 
ivory  box  found  at  Pompeii  (JTus.  Borb.  ix. 
pi.  xiv.  8):  from  the  centre  of  the  lid  projects 
a  vertical  stick,  on  which  the  rings  might  be 
slid  when  the  wearer  took  them  off  at  his  toilet 
(cf.  Mart.  xiv.  123).  The  same  purpose  may 
have  been  served  by  a  bronze  stand  which  was 
found  at  Talese.  It  consists  of  a  rod  resting  on 
three  feet.  Down  the  rod  may  he  slid  a  ring 
furnished  with  catches  to  hold  it  steady,  to  one 
of  which  is  attached  a  vertical  oval  ring  broken 
at  the  top  so  as  to  admit  of  rings  or  other 
articles  of  jewellery  being  slid  on  it.  {Ann. 
deir  Inst  Rom,  1842,  p.  82.)  The  name  was 
also  applied  to  a  cabinet  or  collection  of  jewels. 
We  learn  from  Pliny  {H,  N.  xxxviL  §  11),  that 
Scaurus,  the  stepson  of  Sulla,  was  the  first 
person  at  Rome  who  had  a  collection  of  this 
kind,  and  that  his  was  the  only  one  till  Pompef 
brought  to  Rome  the  collection  of  Mithridate^ 
which  he  placed  in  the  Capitol.  (Cf.  Murat 
Inter,  907,  3.)  The  question  is  discussed  in 
Dig.  32,  1,  52,  $$  8,  53,  whether  a  legatee  to 
whom  a  dactyliotheca  waa  devised  wss  to 
receive  also  the  testator's  ring,  and  the  con- 
verse. [W.  S.]    [J.  H.F.] 

DA'CJTYLUS  (Uktv\os%  a  Greek  measure, 
answering  to  the  Roman  digius,  each  signifying 
a  finger-breadth^  and  being  the  sixteenth  part  of 
afoot.    rPMj    (See  the  Tables.)  [P.S.] 

DADU'CUUS.      [ELEUMNLi.] 

DAE'DALA,  DAEDALmA  (ZalitiXa, 
8ai5^tia),  a  term  applied  to  the  earliest  iconic 
representations  of  the  gods  roughly  hewn  out  of 
wood  (iyaXfta  |^Xov,  Pans.  ix.  3,  2 ;  8af3aXor  = 
later  \6ayw,  ib.).  From  a  very  early  period 
stones  (^^f  AiOos,  poirvXos)  and  trees  received 
divine  honours.  (Lucian,  Pseudom,  30 ;  C.  Bdt- 
ticher,  d,  Baumcuiiut  d,  HeUenen ;  Overbeck,  d. 
Cultuiobj.  b.  d.  Or,),  Thus  Artemis  Soteira  at 
Boiae  was  a  myrtle  (Pans.  iU.  22,  12);  the 
Paphian  Aphrodite  a  conical  stone.  The  effigy 
of  the  god,  down  to  the  latest  times,  was  placed 
in  a  tree  (in  a  cedar  at  Orchomenos,  id.  viii.  13, 2 ; 
Cybcle  on  coins  of  Myra,  Collign.  p.  10).  The 
immediate  predecessor,  however,  of  the  lo^aAsr 
was  a  squared  beam  or  flat  board,  which,  like 
the  pillar,  was  probably  draped  and  decorstjd 
(cf.  Callim.  of  Hera  at  Samoa :  a^vw  IfuKi^^^ 
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^6jfmp  t^oos  ^oBa  aoMts,  EiiBeb.  Praep.  Ev. 
nL8;  draped  stone  on  coin  of  JuHopolis  (Gor- 
dimn),  Collignon,  p.  13).  Cnrved  in  shallow  re- 
lief,  with  human  form,  the  plank  became  a 
ZaiZdkov'y  or  later,  with  heaJ,  hands,  and  feet  of 
marble  adjusted,  the  wood  hidden  by  the  dra- 
pery, an  acrolith  (Pans.  iii.  16, 1).  The  nncouth 
character  of  the  most  archaic  type  was  shown 
in  the  omission  or  mere  indication  of  all  detail 
(Tzetzes,  Chil.  L  538:  iix^V^h  ftiroSas,  iofifid' 
rous)t  and  the  stiff  upright  attitude.  The  more 
realistic  and  varied  conception  of  the  later  ^6<xyoy 
is  ascribed  to  Daedalos  (Pans.  ii.  4,  5 ;  ix.  3,  2). 
He  separated  the  legs,  raised  the  arms,  and 
opened  the  eyes.  Ancient  writers,  howerer,  are 
hardly  consistent  in  their  judgments  of  his  re- 
puted works.  Pausanias  recognised  high  merit 
(ti  Mtoy)  in  a  rude  art ;  a  Heracles  was  so  life- 
like that  the  god  himself  threw  a  stone  at  it  in 
the  night  (Hesych.  s.  v.  wKrj^cu) ;  yet  his  Delian 
Aphrodite,  with  arms,  ended  in  a  square  block  like 
a  hermes  (Pans.  ix.  40,  2) ;  and  in  Plato's  time 
iffipp*  maj,  p.  282  A)  Daedalos  would  appear 
ridiculous.  The  author  of  the  x^P^'  ^^  Ariadne 
[77.  xviiL  590 ;  according  to  Pans.  ix.  40,  3,  a 
iikorhU  relief  (a  material  not  used  before  20th 
OL)],  of  the  Cretan  Labyrinth,  &c,  a  contem- 
porary of  Minoe  and  Theseus,  who  was  rather 
a  mechanician  and  architect  than  sculptor,  is 
separated  by  centuries  from  the  beginning  of 
Greek  art  (7th  or  8th  cent.).  But  Attic  legend 
gradually  eyolved  a  quasi-historical  Daedalus, 
patron  of  turners  and  sculptors  (Daedalids),  with 
whose  name  an  important  reform  in  art  was  con- 
veniently associated. 

Recorded  {((ova :  a  sitting  Hera  in  pear- wood 
(Pans.  xvii.  5) ;  a  Britomartis  at  Olus,  Crete  (id. 
ix.  40,  2X  &c. ;  attributed  to  Daedalus,  {.  yvftyhv 
of  Herakles,  Corinth  (id.  ii.  4,  5) ;  a  Heracles,  on 
the  frontier  of  Messenia  and  Arcadia  (id.  riii.  35, 
2);  |.  rh  itpx^y,  Thebes  (id.  ix.  11,  9),  &c. 
Cf.  Brunn,  Oesch.  gr.  KUnstL  pp.  14,  15. 

Archaeological  evidence :  archaic  marble  Arte- 
mis, showing  wood  technique,  Delos  {Bullet.  Corr, 
hell,  t,  iii.  pi.  1) ;  archaic  agalma  of  Here,  frieze 
at  Phigaleia  (Over beck,  Kunstmyth,  ii.  2, 21 ;  and 
see  under  each  god,  t&.). 

Archaic  or  archaistic  terra-cottas  and  marble 
idols  from  grares  (t6.  p.  25,  &c. ;  Gerhard,  Akad, 
Abh,  pi.  1x1. ;  Daedal,  Idolen ;  Heuzey,  Les  Fig, 
ant.  de  tcrre  cidte,  &c). 

Coins:  see  above  (also  Blumner,  Technol.  u, 
Termin.  d.  Gew.  u.  KUnsten^  vol.  ii.  pp.  2, 177, 
181 ;  Overbeck,  Gesch.  d,  gr.  Plastik,^  ch.  2  ;  id. 
ScAHftquellen ;  Collignon,  Myth.  Fig.  de  la 
Or^e).  rj.  M.] 

DAfi'DALA  (SoT^oXaX  a  festival,  celebrated 
lo  Boeotia  in  honour  of  Hera,  snmamed  Nv/a- 
p^voiUvri  or  TcX«(a  (Pans.  ix.  2,  §  5).  Its  origin 
and  mode  of  celebration  are  thus  described  by 
Pausanias  (ix.  3,  §  1,  &c.): — Hera  was  once 
angry  with  Zeus,  and  withdrew  herself  to 
£ub<^  Zens  not  being  able  to  persuade  her 
to  retnm,  went  to  Cithaeron,  who  then  governed 
PUtaeae,  and  was  said  to  be  unequalled  in 
wisdom.  He  advised  Zeus  to  get  a  wooden 
statue,  to  dress  and  place  it  upon  a  chariot,  and 
to  say  that  it  was  Plataea,  the  daughter  of 
Asopns,  whom  be  was  going  to  marry.  Zeus 
followed  the  advice  of  Cithaeron,  and  no  sooner 
had  Herm  lieard  of  her  husband's  projected 
TOL.  I. 
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marriage  than  she  returned.  But  when,  on 
approaching  the  chariot  and  dragging  off  the 
coverings,  she  saw  the  wooden  statue,  she  was 
amused  with  the  device,  and  became  reconciled 
to  Zeus,  in  remembrance  of  this  reconciliation 
the  Plataeans  solemnised  the  festival  of  the  dae- 
dala,  which  owes  its  name  to  Aa/9aA.a,  the  name 
by  which  rough-hewn  statues  were  designated. 
(See  preceding  article.)  Pausanias  was  told 
that  tbe  festival  was  held  every  seventh  year, 
but  he  believes  that  it  took  place  at  shorter 
intervals,  though  he  was  unable  to  discover  the 
exact  time. 

This  festival  was  observed  by  the  Plataeans 
alone,  and  was  called  the  lesser  Daedaia  (Aed- 
SoAa  luKpS) ;  it  was  celebrated  in  the  following 
manner: — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Alalcomene 
was  the  greatest  oak-forest  of  Boeotia,  and  in 
it  a  number  of  oak  trunks.  Into  this  forest  the 
Plataeans  went,  and  exposed  pieces  of  cooked 
meat  to  the  ravens,  attentively  watching  upon 
which  tree  any  of  the  birds,  after  taking  a 
piece  of  the  meat,  would  settle ;  and  the  trees 
on  which  any  of  the  ravens  settled,  were  cut 
down  and  worked  into  daedaia. 

The  great  Daedaia  (Ao/SoAa  fi9y6Xa),  in  the 
celebration  of  which  the  Plataeans  were  joined 
by  the  other  Boeotians,  took  place  every  sixtieth 
year ;  because  at  one  time,  when  the  Plataeans 
were  absent  from  their  country,  the  festival  had 
not  been  celebrated  for  a  period  of  sixty  years. 
At  each  of  the  lesser  Daedaia  fourteen  statues 
were  made  in  the  manner  described  above,  and 
distributed  by  lot  among  the  towns  of  Plataeae, 
Coroneia,  Thespiae,  Tanagra,  Chaeroneia,  Orcho- 
menos,  Lebadeia,  and  Thebes ;  the  smaller  towns 
took  one  statue  in  common.  The  Boeotians 
assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus;  here  a 
statue  of  Hera  was  adorned  and  raised  on 
a  chariot,  and  a  young  bride  led  the  procession. 
The  Boeotians  then  decided  by  lot  in  what  order 
they  were  to  form  the  procession,  and  drove 
their  chariots  away  from  the  river  and  up  mount 
Cithaeron,  on  the  summit  of  which  an  altar  was 
erected  of  square  pieces  of  wood,  fitted  together 
like  stones.  This  altar  was  covered  with  a 
quantity  of  dry  wood;  and  the  towns,  persons 
of  rank,  and  other  wealthy  individuab  offered 
each  a  heifer  to  Hera  and  a  bull  to  Zeus,  with 
plenty  of  wine  and  incense,  and  at  the  same 
time  placed  the  daedaia  upon  the  altar.  For 
those  who  did  not  possess  sufficient  means,  it 
was  customary  to  offer  small  sheep,  but  all 
their  offerings  were  burnt  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  the  wealthier  persons.  The  fire 
consumed  both  offerings  and  altar,  and  the 
immense  flame  thus  kindled  was  seen  far  and 
wide. 

The  account  of  the  origin  of  the  daedaia  given 
by  Pausanias  agrees  in  the  main  points  with  the 
story  related  by  Plutarch  (apud  Enseb.  de  Prae- 
parat.  Etang.  iii.  p.  83,  and  Fragm.  p.  759,  ttc. 
ed.  Wyttenb.),  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Plataean  daedaia:  the  only  difference  is  that 
Plutarch  represents  Zeus  as  receiving  his  advice 
to  deceive  Hera  from  Alalcomenes ;  and  that  he 
calls  the  wooden  statue  by  which  the  goddess 
was  to  be  deceived  Daedaia,  instead  of  Plataea. 
Plntarch  also  adds  some  remarks  respecting 
the  meaning  of  the  festival,  and  thinks  that 
ihe  dispute  between  Zeus  and  Hera  had  refer- 
ence   to    the    physical    revolutions    to    which 
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Boeotia,  at  a  very  remote  period,  had  been 
flobject,  and  their  reconciliation  to  the  reitora- 
iion  of  order  in  the  elements.  (See  Crenxer, 
Symbol,  wd  MijUoi,  ii.  p.  280,  and  Miiller'a 
Orchonu  p.  216,  &c.  2nd  edit.)  [L  S.] 

DALMA'TIOA,  or  Delmatica  (8«A/tartjdy, 
SffAfwruc^),  a  tunic  furnished  with  long  sleeves, 
fnll  and  flowing,  introduced  from  Dalmatia 
(bid.  Or.  xix.  22).  The  name  does  not  occur 
till  the  close  of  the  2nd  centurj  of  the  empire. 
This  use  of  sleeves  extending  to  the  wrists  was 
considered  effeminate  during  the  republic  [Tu- 
nica], and  even  under  the  empire  attracted 
attention  in  the  instance  of  Heliogabalus  (^  dal- 
maticatus  in  publico  post  cenam  saepe  visus  eat, 
Gurgitem  Fabium  et  Scipionem  se  appellans, 
quod  cum  ea  veste  easet,  cum  qua  Fabins  et 
Cornelius  a  parentibus  ad  corrijj^endos  mor^ 
adulescentes  in  publicum  essent  product!, **  Lam- 
prid.  Heliog.  26).  In  this  use  of  the  dalmatic 
Heliogabalus  was  following  the  example  of  Com- 
modus  (Lamprid.  Comm,  8  ;  Capitol.  Pertinax,  8, 
**  chiridotas  Dalraatarum."  The  tingiliones  Dal' 
matarum  in  Treb.  Poll.  Claud.  17  may  denote 
the  same  garment).  From  Diocletian's  edict  of 
A.D.  301  fixing  the  maximum  (16-17),  we  learn 
that  the  dalmatic  was  then  worn  both  by  men 
and  by  women ;  that  it  was  made  both  with  and 
without  purple  stripes  [Clavcts  latus,  anous- 
TCTs];  sometimes  it  was  woven  with  triple 
thread  (rp^ror),  sometimes  of  wool  retaining 
the  nap,  sometimes  of  silk,  sometimes  of  linen 
of  various  qualities  and  from  various  countries. 
In  this  edict  and  some  other  passages  (Epiphan. 
Haer.  i.  15,  and  later  ecclesiastical  writers),  it 
appears  to  be  identified  with  the  colobion,  which, 
however,  was  a  sleeveless  tunic  (Serv.  ad  Verg. 
ix.  616 ;  Sozomen,  iii.  14),  the  dalmatic,  on  the 
contrary,  having  long  sleeves.  But,  according 
to  Waddington,  the  edict  is  here  fixing  the 
prices,  not  of  the  garments,  but  of  the  pieces  of 
stuff  from  which  they  were  made,  and  the  same 
«tuflls  would  naturally  be  used  in  making  dal- 
matics and  oolobia. 

For  representations  and  a  precise  description 
of  the  garment  we  must  turn  to  Christian 
sources.  An  illustration  from  a  mosaic  in  the 
church  of  St.  Vitalis  at  Ravenna  has  been  given 
under  Clavus  (p.  455  6) ;  and  for  a  fuller  account 
of  the  dalmatic  as  a  church  vestment,  see 
Marriott  {Vestiarmin  Christianum^  p.  lix)  and 
Diet  of  Christ.  Ant  s.  v.  [J.  H.  F.] 

DAMARETEION  iAofuip^rttop  yS/iurfjui), 
a  Syracusan  coin,  concerning  which  there  has 
been  much  dispute.  According  to  Diodorus 
(xi.  26),  after  Gelon's  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians at  Himera,  in  B.C.  480,  he  granted  them 
a  peace  at  the  intercession  of  his  wife  Damarete : 
the  Carthaginians  in  gratitude  gave  her  a  gold 
wreath  weighing  100  talents.  In  consequence, 
proceeds  Diodorus,  she  struck  the  coin  called 
from  her  Aofiop^rctor,  containing  10  Attic 
drachms  or  50  Sicilian  litrae.  CKher  writers 
vary  the  account  by  making  the  coin  the 
proceeds  of  the  melting  down  of  ornaments  by 
Damarete  and  her  ladies.  Following  the 
ambiguous  statements  of  PoUnx  (ix.  85)  and 
Hesychius  (s.  v.),  Boeckh  and  other  metrologists 
have  supposed  the  Damareteia  to  be  gold  coins 
of  the  value  of  10  Attic  drachms  of  silver ;  but 
they  are  now  universally  recos^nised  in  the 
Archaic  Syracusan  coins  of  diver,  of  the  weight 


of  10  Attic  drachms  or  50  litrae  [see  Litra]; 
that   is    to  say,  weighing    aboat    675  grains 
English,  of  whidi 
several       sped- 
mens    are    still 
extant.  (See 

Head,  Coinage  of 
Syracuse,  p.  8, 
pL  i.  10.)  These 
pieces  must  from 
their  style  be 
long  to  about 
B.G.  480,  where- 
as none  of  the 
gold  coins  of 
Syracuse  can  be 
given  to  an  ear- 
lier time  than 
aa  412 ;  and 
their  unusual 
size  and  beauty 
seem  to  indi- 
cate some  special 
occasion  of  min- 


tage.     [P.  G.] 
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[DEatiUROi.] 

DAMNUM 
signifies  loss  or 
injury  of  any 
kind,  but  in  its 
particular  sense  it  means  Ion  or  injury  which  a 
person  has  sustained  in  his  property  {daamum 
datum,  factum). 

Damnum  in  this  particular  sense  may  indode 
loss  of  gain  which  a  person  is  prevented  from 
realising  (lucrum  oessatis)  as  well  as  loss  of 
actually  acquired  property  (damnum  emergatt). 
The  causes  of  damnum  are  either  chance,  sea- 
dent  (casus),  or  acts  or  omissions  of  reasonable 
human  beings,  for  which  they  are  held  to  be 
responsible. 

As  a  rule  no  liability  arises  out  of  loss  or 
Injury  to  property  caused  by  accident  (oatam 
nemo  praestaty  A  person  is  not  liable  for 
damnum  which  he  causes  to  another  by  the  just 
exercise  of  a  right  which  belongs  to  him  (Dig* 
39,  2,  26 ;  47,  9,  8,  §  7) :  such  danmm  i* 
sine  injuria. 

Dolus  malus  or  culpa,  i.e.  wilful  or  negligent 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  person  committing 
damnum,  b,  as  a  rule,  necessary  in  order  to 
constitute  liability ;  but  in  exceptional  cases  a 
person  may  be  liable  although  neither  dobu 
malus  nor  culpa  can  be  imputed  to  him. 

A  wrongful  act  by  which  damnum  is  caused 
may  be  either  an  independent  delict,  or  the 
br^ch  of  some  special  duty  to  which  a  person 
has  become  subject  as  a  breadi  of  contract 

The  liability  to  make  good  a  loss  which  an- 
other has  suffered  is  praestare  damnum, 

A  person  liable  for  damages  is,  as  a  rule, 
bound  to  put  the  injured  j^u^T  in  the  same 
position  as  he  would  have  been  in  if  the  act  by 
which  the  damage  was  done  had  not  been  com- 
mitted. He  may  also  be  subject  to  a  penalty. 
(Dig.  9,  tit.  2 ;  Windscheid,  Pandekten,  §§  257, 
258  ;  Mommsen,  ZxarLehrevom  Inttresse;  Poete, 
(Jams,  §212.)  19'^']    [E- A- W.] 

DAMNUM  INFECTUM  is  damage  not 
done,  but  apprehended,  on  account  of  the  dan- 
gerous condition  of  neighbouring  property. 
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If  proceeding  were  not  taken  before  damage  | 
had  been  done,  the  injured  party  had  no  action 
for  damages  subsequently ;  if,  e.g.,  a  ruinous 
house  (aedes  ruinosae)  fell  and  damaged  a  neigh- 
bour before  a  cautio  had  been  demanded,  all  the 
right  that  the  damaged  person  had  was  to  retain 
the  materials  that  had  fallen  on  his  land.  (Dig. 
39,  2,  6.  7,  §  2.  8.)  Gaius  states  that  a 
party  who  apprehended  damage  might  have 
recourse  to  a  legis  actio  in  order  to  protect 
himself^  bnt  that  the  stiyviatio  damni  infecti 
provided  by  the  praetor  in  his  edict  for  such 
cases  was  always  sought  as  being  the  more  con- 
yenient  remedy.     (Gaius,  iv.  81.) 

The  praetor  required  a  person  whose  land  or 
building  was  likely  by  its  dangerous  state 
{vitio  aedivm,  loci,  operis^  ttrbortan ;  Dig.  39, 
2,  24,  pr.  2)  to  cause  damage  to  another,  to 
gire  the  latter  security  {cauito)  against  such 
danaage.  No  security  was,  however,  required  if 
iianger  from  land  simply  arose  from  its  natural 
character. 

Every  peraon  who  was  in  possession  or  deten- 
tion of  the  property  threatened,  either  as  owner 
or  in  any  other  right,  could  claim  this  catUio, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  bonae  fidei  possessor 
was  entitled  to  it  (Dig.  39,  2,  11.  13,  §  9.  18). 

The  complainant  had  to  swear  to  his  bona  fides 
hy  taking  the  Jv^wwidum  ocUumniae*  The 
owner  of  the  dangerous  property,  its  bonae 
fdti  po^essor,  and  anyone  who  had  a  right  in 
the  property  {jus  in  re)  might  be  required  to 
give  this  oaistio,  which  for  the  owner  and  bonae 
fidei  possessor  consisted  in  a  mere  personal  pro- 
mise, but  in  other  cases  had  to  be  undertaken 
by  sureties  also. 

The  complainant  had  no  direct  means  of  com- 
pelling the  defendant  to  give  security,  but  in 
the  event  of  refusal  he  was  empowered  by  the 
praetor  to  make  entry  on  the  property  which 
threatened  the  damage,  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  the  defendant  into  submission :  if  this 
produced  no  result,  the  defendant  was  ejected, 
and  his  right  to  the  property  was  transferred 
by  the  praetor  to  the  complainant.  The  defendant 
who  had  entered  into  a  catUio  was  not  liable 
tinder  it  to  a  greater  amount  than  the  value  of 
the  land  or  bnilding  which  had  caused  the  damage; 
if  he  snrrendenS  the  mischievous  thing,  he 
escaped  all  further  liability.  (Dig.  39, 2 ;  Hesse, 
ZHe  Cautio  damni  infecti;  Vangerow,  Pcmdekten, 
lil.  §  678;  Windscheid,  Pandekten,  §  458,  &c; 
Huachke,  Gaius,  §§  203-242.)  [E.  A.  W.] 

DAMNUM  INJU'EIA  DATUM  was  a 
delict  committed  by  a  person  who  damaged  a 
physical  object  belonging  to  another  by  a  posi- 
tive act,  either  intended  by  him  or  due  to  his 
nef^Iigence  (^'dolo  ant  culpa,"  Gains,  iii.  211), 
wrhereby  the  right  of  another  was  violated.  The 
term  injuria  is  sometimes  used  in  this  connexion 
to  fiignify  an  act  which  is  an  infringement  of  a 
right  of  another,  and  sometimes  for  an  act  done 
InteDtionally  or  by  reason  of  negligence  (Gaius, 
iii,  211).  The  expressions  used  in  early  times 
to  denote  this  delict  were  noxia  nocita,  noxiam 
nocere,  nocere ;  but  these  included  also  outrage 
to  a  man's  person  (menihrum  rumpere,  os  f  ranger e) 
as  mrell  at  damage  to  property.  There  were  pro- 
▼isioiis  in  the  Twelve  Tables  directed  against 
particular  kinds  of  damage  to  property  (cf. 
Orueber,  pp.  185-196 ;  Voigt,  Die  XIL  Tafeln, 
U.  }§  131-184).   Thus  a  man  who  catised  certain 
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objects  of  property  to  be  burnt  (**  urere  aedes 
acervumve  frumenti  juxta  tugurium  positum  ") 
>\-as  liable  to  the  acUo  de  aeSbus  incensis  (Tab. 
vii.  14,  according  to  Voigt's  arrangement ;  Dig. 
2,  14,  7,  §  13);  the  owner  of  farm  animals 
(jpecora)  which  damaged  a  crop  was  liable  to  the 
actio  de  pasiu  peooris  (Tab.  vii.  10 :  "  Si  impavit 
in  laetam  segetem  alterius,  noxiam  sarcito  **) ; 
a  person  who  cut  the  trees  of  another  was  liable 
to  the  actio  de  arboribus  succisis  (Tab.  vii.  12). 
It  is  probable  that  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  an 
action  on  account  of  killing  a  slave,  actio  de  servo 
occelso  or  oodso,  as  they  certainly  punished  a 
person  for  the  less  grave  offence  of  injuring  a 
slave  ("os  servi  frangere"):  the  same  action 
may  also  have  been  given  on  account  of  the 
killing  of  a  quadruped.  Two  passages  of  Festus 
(s.  V.  rupitias — sarcito :  C.  Sell,  Die  actio  de  rupi- 
tiis  sardendis)  seem  to  suggest  that  the  Twelve 
Tables  recognised  a  more  general  form  of  action 
than  any  of  the*  above,  which  may  have  been 
called  actio  de  rupitiis  sardendis  or  de  rupitiis  • 
this  action  would  have  been  applicable  in  case 
any  property  was  damaged  by  an  act  of  break- 
ing ("  rumpere  rem  "),  but  not  where  property 
was  damaged  by  any  other  kind  of  act ;  the  wide 
sense  which  Festus  gives  to  rupitias  (**  rupitias 
(in)  XII.  significat  damnum  dederit ")  being 
evidently  derived  from  the  interpretation  sul^ 
sequently  given  by  the  jurists  to  the  word 
rumpere  in  the  Lex  Aquilia.  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned on  philological  grounds  whether  the  word 
rupitias  can  have  been  used  in  the  Twelve  Tables ' 
(Mommsen,  Bhein.  Mus.  fur  PhU.,  Neue  Folge, 
XV.  464 ;  Voigt,  XIL  Taf,  i.  121).  The  expression 
noxiam  sarcire  originally  meant  to  repair  damage 
done  by  the  defendants  making  over  to  the  plain- 
tiff something  exactly  similar  to  that  which  was 
damaged.  This  principle  of  reprisals  (talio)  was 
used  in  early  times  in  respect  to  damage  to  pro- 
perty as  well  as  to  personal  injuries,  until  the 
principle  of  pecuniary  damages  came  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  it. 

The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  respecting 
damage  to  property  had  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  classical  jurists  only  an  antiquarian 
interest,  since  the  existing  law  on  the  subject 
depended  on  a  later  enactment,  which  was  called 
the  Lex  Aquilia.     According  to  Ulpian  (Dig.  9, 

2,  1,  pr.),  the  Lex  Aquilia  repealed  all  pre- 
existing laws  respecting  damnum  injuria,  whether 
contained  in  the  Twelve  Tables  or  in  any 
other  source.  This  statement  is  not  strictly 
accurate,  for  we  know  that  some  of  the 
actions  given  by  the  Twelve  Tables — ^viz.  the 
actio  de  incensis  aedSms,  de  pasiu  pecoris,  and  dc 
arboribus  succisis — were  in  use  subsequent  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Lex  Aquilia ;  but  the  import- 
ance of  these  actions  was  much  diminished  by 
that  law,  and  at  the  time  when  Ulpian  wrote 
they  were  practically  obsolete. 

The  Lex  Aquilia  was  a  plebiscitum  called  after 
Aquilitts  the  tribune,  who  proposed  it.  The 
author  of  the  law  and  its  date  are  uncertain. 
According  to  Byzantine  writers  (Theophilns, 
Par.  Inst.  Justinian.  4,  3,  15;  Anon,  ad  £as.  60, 

3,  1),  it  was  passed  at  the  time  of  one  of  the 
secessions  of  the  plebs,  by  which  the  third 
secession  467  A.n.c.  must  be  meant  (cf.  Grueber, 
pp.  183-185;  Pernice,  pp.  15-20).  The  Lex 
Aquilia,  in  accordance  with  the  character  of 
early  law,  did  not  give  a  general  action  on 
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mccount  of  damage  of  property,  but  extended 
odIj  to  certain  acts  and  objects  of  damage.  The 
first  chapter  of  the  Lex  Aqailia  provides  that, 
if  a  man  has  unlawfully  (injuria)  killed  a  slave 
of  another  or  a  quadruped  of  his  cattle,  he  shall 
be  bound  to  pay  to  the  owner  whatever  within 
the  previous  year  was  their  highest  value. 
Thus,  if  the  value  of  the  slave  or  animal  had 
been  greater  some  time  during  the  year  previous 
to  the  injury  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
injury,  the  owner  recovered  something  beyond 
compensation  for  his  loss.  By  the  second  chapter 
an  adstipulator,  who  defrauded  a  principal  stipu- 
lator by  releasing  the  promissor,  was  made  liable 
to  the  principal  stipulator  in  damages.  This 
part  of  the  enactment,  which  is  not  very  closely 
connected  with  the  preceding  and  subsequent 
]iarts,  was  obsolete  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  the 
practice  of  joining  accessory  stipulatores  having 
ceased  to  serve  any  legal  purpose.  Hence  its 
contents  are  not  described  in  his  legislation ;  and 
until  the  MS.  of  Gaius  was  discovered,  in  which 
they  are  noticed,  there  was  much  speculation  as 
to  their  nature.  The  third  chapter  provides 
that  if  anyone  unlawfully  damages  the  property 
of  another  by  burning,  crushing,  or  breaking 
(**quod  usserit,  fregerit,  ruperit '*),  if  the  case 
does  not  come  under  the  first  chapter  (**  praeter 
hominem  et  pecudera  occisos  '*),  he  shall  be  liable 
for  the  value  of  the  property  within  the  last 
thirty  days.  The  value  of  the  property  within 
the  lost  thirty  days  was  interpreted  as  meaning 
the  highest  value,  although  the  w^ord  plurimi 
was  not  inserted  in  this  part  of  the  statute. 
The  jurists  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  statute  by 
a  bold  interpretation  of  rumpere^  which  they 
held  to  be  equivalent  to  ccrntmperef  and  so  to 
include  any  act  causing  damage. 

But  it  was  necessary  that  the  damnum  should 
be  a  direct  consequence  of  the  act  of  the  delin- 
quent (**  damnum  corpore  datum  *'),  in  order  for 
it  to  be  treated  as  a  killing  under  the  first 
chapter  or  an  injury  under  the  third.  Thus  to 
kill  a  person  by  a  direct  act  ('^  occidere  "),  as  by 
striking  him,  and  to  give  occasion  for  his  death 
(**  causam  mortis  praestare  "),  as  by  putting  a 
cup  of  poison  in  his  way  so  that  he  himself 
takes  it,  are  distinguished,  there  being  no  lia- 
bility under  the  statute  itself  in  the  latter  case. 
Further,  in  order  to  maintain  an  action  by  the 
statute,  the  damnum  must  not  only  have  been 
oorporcy  but  also  corpon  datum ;  that  is,  there 
roust  have  been  injury  or  destruction  of  a 
thing.  Depriving  the  owner  of  an  object  of  pro- 
perty without  damaging  it  was  not  sufficient.  The 
lex  only  gave  an  action  to  the  owner  of  the  pro* 
perty  damaged  (**  Legis  autem  actio  ero  competit, 
id  est  domino  '*),  not  to  a  person  who  had  any 
other  interest  in  a  thing,  and  who  suffered  loss 
by  damage  to  it.  Hence  it  did  not  allow  a 
bonae  Hdei  possessor,  a  fructuarius,  usuarius,  or 
a  mortgagee  creditor,  to  maintain  an  action 
under  it.  in  all  the  above  cases,  in  which  the 
lex  did  not  apply,  the  edict  of  the  praetor  sup- 
plied an  analogous  remedy,  as  also  in  the  aise 
of  an  injury  done  to  a  freeman.  The  praetorian 
actions  thus  given  are  called  actiones  utiles  or 
in  factum  [ACTio].  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  by  German  juri-^ts  to  reconstruct  the 
formula  of  the  Aquilian  action.  (Lenel,  Das 
JSdidum  perpetuum,  p.  1571.)  The  Aquilian  action 
was  regarded  as  penal,  and  so   could   not    be 


brought  against  the  heirs  of  the  delinqoent. 
(Inst.  iv.  3  ;  Dig.  9,  2  ;  Cod.  iu.  35;  Graeber, 
The  Roman  Law  of  Damage  to  Property^  being  a 
commentary  on  Tit.  of  Dig.  Ad  Legem  AqailtMi; 
A.  Pemice,  ZurLehre  von  den  Sadtbescheidigungea 
nach  Rdm:  Recht.)  [E.  A  W.] 

DAMO'SIA  (SofUM'/o,  sc  <rin|i^),  the  tent  of 
the  Spartan  kings  in  the  field,  **  heiid-qusrten," 
like  the  Latin  praetorium  ;  usually  in  the  phrsie 
ol  wf/>l  r)iy  ^ofiofflaif,  the  ''staff*'  or  personal 
suite  (Xen.  Heil.  iv.  5,  §  8,  vi.  4,  §  14;  Sep. 
Lac.  13,  §  7).  This  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  <Hf9icnvot  or  tent-comrades,  who,  however, 
were  included  in  it,  and  from  the  Thirty  who 
formed  the  king's  body-guard  in  action. 

The  a^ffKiivoi,  according  to  Xenophon  {Sep. 
Lac,  13,  §  1),  were  the   six  polemarchs,  and 
three  5/uoioi  or  Spartans    of  full  civic  rank: 
to  these  he  adds,  in  a  later  passage  of  the  same 
work  (15,  §  5),  the  two  UvBuii  [Pytuii]  nomi- 
nated by  the  king,  who  may  have  been  included 
in  the  nine  previously  mentioned.    The  three 
ilioioi  were  charged  with  the  royal  commissariat, 
in  order  that  the  king  and  polemarchs  might 
give  their  whole  attention  to  military  matters. 
The  Kp^oZairriSy  or  royal  carver  (Plut.  Lysand. 
23,  Ages.  8X  was  probably  one  of  these  (Gilbert ; 
Caillemer).     We  must  not  think  of  an  officer 
of   state  like    the    Erztruchsess    of   the  Ger- 
man imperial   court:   the   Spartan  kings,  who 
at  home  shared  in   the  ordinary  public  tables 
(^iSiria  or  ^tXtria),  in  the   field  lived  on  termi 
of   simple   comradeship   with    their    (rvincnvoi, 
and  one  of  the  party  would  naturally  be  ap- 
pointed to  carve.      Beside*  these,  the  damosia 
comprised  the  heads  (o/  rov  arpeerov  &f>x®'^*^> 
Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  13,  §  7)  of  the  diviners,  army 
surgeons,  and  flute^players ;    not,  as  sometimes 
stated,  the  whole  of  those  bodies.     The  surgeon- 
in-chief  would  of  course  be  the  king's  mcdioil 
attendant,  and  the  chief /MErrit  and  auKrrrhs  would 
take  his  orders  in  person.     There  is  a  difiBculty 
about  the  i$M\ovaun  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in 
this  passage :  the  Spartan  organisation  lell  little 
scope  for  ''  voltmteers,"and  it  cannot  be  thought 
that  anyone   who  chosd   could  thrust  himself 
upon  the  king  in  this  capacity :  we  may  sup* 
pose  with  Caillemer  that  they  were  chosen  by 
him  at  his  pleasure.    That  the  two  ephors  who 
attended  the  king  on  military  expeditions,  the 
\a^vpoT&Xxu  and  others  mention^  as  a  matter 
of  inference  by  Miiller,  also  formed  part  of  the 
damosia,   is  nowhere  expressly  stated:  bat  he 
rightly  insists  that  the  Thirty  about  the  king's 
person  must  have  been  a  different  body;  they 
were  always  Spartans,  which  cannot  be  said  of 
the  pdifTtiSf  iarpolf  and  avKriral.     Megistias,  the 
prophet  at  Thermopylae,  was    an  Acamanian 
(Herod,  vii.  221).     At   the   moment  of  action 
some  of  the  dispositions,  rather  obscurely  hinted 
at  by  Xenophon  (/.  c.\  were  under  the  orders  of 
the  senior  member  of  the  damosia :  this,  it  must 
be  assumed,  applied  to  the  er^miyoi  only,  not  to 
the  inferior  members.  (Miiller,  Dorians^  iii.  12» 
§5;  Gilherty Staatsalterth.  i.  80;  Caillemer,  ap. 
D.  andS.)  [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

DANACES  (Sco^myf,  which  spelling  is 
probably  more  correct  than  Danace).  Some 
people,  according  to  Pollux  (ix.  82),  held  this 
to  be  a  Persian  coin.  The  word  seems  to  be 
derived  from  the  Persian  ddnfjikcL,  which  means 
a  portion,  more  especially  i^t  fourth  or  sixth 
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D«iMc«8  of  Ttfsos.  (British  Museum.) 


part.  It  was  probably  the  sixth  of  the  Persian 
sigloa  or  shekel  of  86  grains,  a  denomination  not 
to  be  found  in  the  regular  Persian  coinage,  but 
which  does  exist  among  the  coins  issued  in 
Cilicia  by  Persian  satraps.  It  would  in  this 
case  be  somewhat  heavier  than  the  Attic  obol, 
14*6  grains  against  11*  ;  and  this  is  just  the 
ralue  assigned  to  it  by  Hesychius  (s.  v.).  .This 
writer  also  says  that  the  coin  was  placed  in  the 
month  of   corpses  as  the  fee  of  Charon  (cf. 

Lncian,  de 
Luctu,  c.  10 ; 
Mort.  Dial.  i. 
3,  zi.  4,  xxii. 
1);  and  in 
modern  exca- 
vations small 
coins  have 
aometimes  been  found  in  that  place.  (Stackel- 
berg,  GrOber  der  ffellenen,  p.  42;  Becker-Gdil, 
Chankies,  iii.  p.  119.)  [P.  G.] 

DANEISHA  i^turfUL),  [Fencs.] 
DAPHNEPHCyRIACSo^yif^Mpfa),  a  festival 
celebrated  every  ninth  year  at  Thebes  in  honour 
of  Apollo,  sumamed  Ismenius  or  Galaxius.  Its 
name  was  derived  from  the  laurel  branches 
(Sd^rcu)  which  were  carried  by  those  who  took 
part  in  its  celebration.  A  full  account  of  the 
festival  is  given  by  Proclus  {Chrestomath,  p.  11). 
At  one  time  all  the  Aeolians  of  Ame  and  the 
adjacent  districts,  at  the  command  of  an  oracle, 
laid  siege  to  Thebes,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  attacked  by  the  Pelasgians,  and  ravaged 
the  neighbouring  country.  But  when  the  day 
came  on  which  both  parties  bad  to  celebrate  a 
festival  of  Apollo,  a  truce  was  concluded,  and 
on  the  day  of  the  festival  they  went  with  laurel- 
boughs  to  the  temple  of  the  god.  But  Pole- 
oiatas,  the  general  of  the  Boeotians,  had  a 
vision  in  which  he  saw  a  young  man  who  pre- 
sented to  him  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  and 
who  made  him  vow  to  institute  a  festival,  to 
be  celebrated  every  ninth  year,  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  at  which  the  Thebans,  with  laurel- 
boughs  in  their  hands,  were  to  go  to  his  temple. 
When,  on  the  third  day  after  this  vision,  both 
mirties  again  were  engaged  in  close  combat, 
Polematas  gained  the  victory.  He  now  fulfilled 
his  promise,  and  walked  himself  to  the  temple 
of  Apollo  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  being 
he  had  seen  in  his  vision.  And  ever  since  that 
time,  continues  Proclus,  this  custom  has  been 
strictly  observed.  Respecting  the  mode  of  cele- 
bration, he  adds: — At  the  daphnephoria  they 
adorn  a  piece  of  olive- wood  with  garlands  of 
laurel  and  various  flowers ;  on  the  top  of  it  a 
brazen  globe  is  placed,  from  which  smaller  ones 
are  suspended;  purple  garlands,  smaller  than 
those  at  the  top,  are  attached  to  the  middle  part 
of  the  wood,  and  the  lowest  part  is  covered  with 
a  crocus-coloured  envelope.  By '  the  globe  on 
the  top  they  indicate  the  sun,  which  is  identical 
with  Apollo;  the  globe  immediately  below  the 
first  represents  the  moon;  and  the  smaller 
suspending  globes  are  symbols  of  the  stars. 
The  number  of  garlands  being  365,  indicates  the 
4»une  of  the  year.  At  the  head  of  the  pro- 
€:ession  walked  a  youth,  whose  lather  and 
mother  must  be  living.  Such  a  youth  was, 
according  to  Pausanias  (ix.  10,  §  4),  chosen 
priest  of  Apollo  every  year,  and  called  Ha^yri' 
^pos  I  he  was  always  of  a  handsome  figure  and 


strong,  and  taken  from  the  most  distinguished 
families  of  Thebes.  Immediately  before  this 
youthful  priest  walked  his  nearest  kinsman, 
who  bore  the  adorned  piece  of  olive-wood,  which 
was  called  Kmr^.  The  priest  followed,  bearing 
in  his  hand  a  laurel-branch,  with  dishevelled 
and  fioatiug  hair,  wearing  a  golden  crown  on 
his  head,  a  magnificent  robe  which  reached 
down  to  his  feet  (iroMipini),  and  a  kind  of  shoes 
called  *I^ucp(iri8cf,  from  the  general  Iphicrates, 
who  had  first  introduced  them.  Behind  the 
priest  there  followed  a  choir  of  maidens  with 
boughs  in  their  hands  and  singing  hymns.  In 
this  manner  the  procession  went  to  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Ismenius  or  Galaxius.  It  would  seem 
from  Pausauius  that  all  the  boys  of  the  town 
wore  laurel  garlands  on  this  occasion,  and  that 
it  was  customary  for  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents 
to  dedicate  to  the  god  brazen  tripods,  a  consider- 
able number  of  which  were  seen  in  the  temple 
by  Pausanias  himself.  Among  them  was  one 
which  was  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by 
Amphitryon,  at  the  time  when  Heracles  was 
daphnephorus.  This  last  circumstance  shows 
that  the  daphnephoria,  whatever  changes  may 
have  been  subsequently  introduced,  was  a  very 
ancient  festival. 

There  was  a  great  similarity  between  this 
festival  and  a  solemn  rite  observed  by  the 
Delphians,  who  sent  every  ninth  year  a  sacred 
boy  to  Tempe.  This  boy  went  on  the  sacred 
road  (Plut.  Quaest.  Gr,  12),  and  returned  home 
as  laurel-bearer  (]ia^vii^6pos)  amidst  the  joyful 
songs  of  choruses  of  maidens.  This  solemnity 
was  observed  in  commemoration  of  the  purifica- 
tion of  Apollo  at  the  altar  in  Tempe,  whither 
he  had  fied  after  killing  the  Python,  and  was 
held  in  the  month  of  Thargelion  (probably  on 
the  seventh  day).  It  is  a  very  probable  con- 
jecture of  Muller  {Dor.  ii.  8,  §  4)  that  the 
Boeotian  daphnephoria  took  place  in  the  same 
month  and  on  the  same  day  on  which  the 
Delphian  boy  broke  the  purifying  laurel-boughs 
in  Tempe. 

The  Athenians  seem  likewise  to  have  celebrated 
a  festival  of  the  same  nature,  but  the  only 
mention  we  have  of  it  is  in  Proclus  (ap,  Fhotium, 
p.  987),  who  says  that  the  Athenians  honoured 
the  seventh  day  as  sacred  to  Apollo,  that  they 
carried  laurel-boughs  and  adorned  the  basket 
(ffiycov:  see  Canephoros)  with  garlands,  and 
sang  hymns  to  the  god.  Respecting  the 
astronomical  character  of  the  daphnephoria,  see 
Muller,  Orchom.  p.  215,  2nd  edit. ;  and  Creuzer, 
Symbol,  und  Mythol.  ii.  p.  160;  A.  Mommsen, 
Heortologie,  p.  271  fT.  [L.  S.] 

DARDANA'RII,  forestallers,  who  purchased 
com  to  sell  at  a  high  price,  were  severely  punbhed 
in  imperial  times  (Dig.  47,  11,  6;  48,  19,  37). 
(Plin.  H.  N.  XXX.  §  9;  Apul.  Apol.  p.  331 ;  Colum. 
X.  358  ;  Turneb.  Adveraar,  ix.  17.)  [W.  S.] 

DARI'CUS  or  daric  stater  (orarTjp  9apuK6s). 
This  was  the  name  of  the  gold  coin  which 
constituted  for  centuries,  until  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  main  part  of  the 
coinage  of  Asia  under  Persian  dominion.  Gold 
darics  are  to  be  found  in  all  great  museums: 
their  type  is  on  the  obverse  a  crowned  archer 
kneeling,  on  the  reverse  a  mere  rude  incuse; 
their  weight  is  about  130  grains  [Pondera], 
and  their  intrinsic  value  about  twenty-two 
shillings  of  our  money.      In  allusion  to  their 
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type  their  wen  wmetimH  nlleJ  rUvrai; 
whence  the  uriag  of  Agniliiu  (Plut.  Ajjei,  lb) 
tlut  he  lud  been  drlTen  Irom  A>U  bj  3U,UUI> 
■rvhen,  wb«D  hit  recall  wm  the  malt  of 
Peniu  bribery  at  Atheni  uul  Tbebe*. 

The  Grceki  (A'tyn.  Ma-i.  t.  v. ;  HarpocnL 
1.  I.)  coniwcted  the  woni  Sf^Hicii  with  the 
■ame  of  Dariiu  HytUupis  to  whom  thej 
■ttribnteJ  the  lint  iune  of  theie  coiu.     Thii 


king  In 


'  of  the 


d  that  of  t 


(he  Book  of  i:ir 
were  in  circulalian  in  Paleitine  in  the  time  of 
C'jrDi;  and  U,  Benin  hd  foaod  the  wnrd 
darihi  on  ■  tablet  of  the  reign  of  Xibonidns, 
which  ii  itill  earlier  iTram.  Son.  Bihl.  Arch. 
18(U-4,  p.   87:    cf.  Head,  Hiilaria   Xutnanm, 


p.   (198).    Of  c 


I    the 


J  JU^ 


of  the  gntt 


though  we  hare  a  compit 

■ntiqnit]'  of  the  word  done,  we  canj 

whether  a   liied  w«it;ht  of  gold  o 

inteoded.     The  proba'bilitf  u  that 

of  the   Euphrates  Tolle;  did   not  < 

nntil  thej  h»d  cooqaered  Lfdia  sod 

time  of  Cynit.     Dsriua,  Herodotui  tel 

gu!d   coin  of  gnat  daenett  (Herod,  it.    166); 

and  thii  maj  luve  canied  the  Qreeke  to  suppose 

thai  he  issued  the  earlint  Persian  coins.     " 

Minor  in  the  days  of  Xeries  is  shown  by 

I  story  uf  Prthiua  the  LyiliiB  (tierod. 
'  '  ''       millioDi  of  tbe^i. 


(BrltU 


•!«.] 


Betide  the  gold  dorioe  there  circulated  lilver 
coins  of  the  come  shape  and  bearing  the  same 
dericfl  of  the  archer:  theie  were  commonly 
knonn  oi  the  alyAas  or  shekel,  hut  were  some- 
times Urmed  silver  darics  (Plut.  Cimoa,  10). 
Their  weight  is  about  86  grains;  thu*,  the  value 
of  gold  in  relation  to  silver  beiue  in  Asia  about 
thirteen  1o  one  [see  AboentUm],  twenty  Mgli 
were  equiraleDt  to  a  gold  dai '        ' 
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gnater  purity  thaa  hii  swi ;  for  it  leeni  tlut 
Darina,  though  eicited  to  jealousy,  cuald  iM 
punish  Aryandea  for  this,  but  had  to  find  tiuttier 
charge  against  him. 

It  uppean  that  in  the  time  of  Xenoplian  t 
darie  was  a  month's  pay  of  a  Greek  mcrceuij 
in  Asia  (AuA.  i.  3.  $  21). 

Wiih  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  AJeiaaiifr  tie 
Great  the  isnoe  of  darics  ceased,  and  their  place 
was  taken  by  the  regal  ijold  coins  of  Alcissdec, 

Kast,  howerer,  Iherc  were  minted  for  i  timeil 
the  Gnek  cities  coin*  of  the  same  type  u  the 
darics,  but  of  double  weight,  and  Kunelimei 
bearing   Greek   letten   in    the   field.     Tlitu 


oiled. 


of  A 


d  Fen.iBi 


d  Phoei 


a,  Greek 


satraps  were  allowed  (o  issue 
ney  as  they  pleased,  of  any  standard 
and  any  types  which  suited  them,  the  mintage 
of  gold  only  being  reserred  for  the  supreme 
goTernment.  As  a  corroboration  of  these  state- 
ments may  be  cited  Herodotus's  story,  thnt 
Arynndee  satrap  of  Egypt  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasnn   of   Darius    by   issuing   silrer   coin  of 


Doable  Oold  DbtIc    (BriUsh  Hnseum.    Actual  si«.) 

(ionble-darics  are  not  mentioned  by  eitist 
ancient  authors.  [P.  G.] 

DATATIM  LUTtEBE,  DATOa  [Pili.] 
DATETAE  (IwnrToJX  distributors  or  liqui- 
datora,  were  employed  in  the  winding  up  of  a 
partnership  concern.  If  the  period  liir  whii'h 
the  paKnerahip  wo*  to  last  had  not  been  lettlfll 
by  the  articles  of  association,  and  any  one  or 
mnn  of  the  partners  wishA]  to  retire,  a  diTition 
of  the  cnpital,  fired  and  floating,  became  neee*- 
sary.  Thii  might  be  efTcctHl  amicably,  without 
the  inlerteution  of  the  law,  even  if  ony  of  those 
interested  were  minon.  The  guardian  might 
act  aa  he  deemed  best  for  his  ward,  subject  of 
course  to  a  Jim  iwirpoirir  on  the  latler'i  attain- 
ing his  majority.  But  if  the  partiea  coald  not 
agree,  those  who  insisted  on  the  winding-op 
might  bring  an  action  by  wpivKKlfiTa  or  inm- 
mons  for  the  appointment  of  liquidators  (Ai- 

vpoffKakointrai  iIi  tanfrvv  atfiair,  Harpocral. 
*.  B.  tariTaSoi).  The  avaril  of  theaa  DaUtse 
seems  to  hare  been  binding  on  all  parties:  md 
Meier  conjectnrea  that,  unless  ipeciol  circcBi- 
itances  required  the  appointment  of'eiperts 
possessed  of  technical  knowledge,  the  Datetae 
were  chosen  by  lot  from  the  public  [Kaetetae. 
The  similarity  of  the  two  names  has  led,  it 
appenra,  to  their  being  confounded  in  some 
passages  of  the  grammarians.  There  ii  also 
reason  to  think  that  Datetjie  might  be  appointed 
in  other  cases  Dot  inrolTing  partnenhip:  for 
instance,  in  diipntea  about  the  division  of  an 
inheritance.  (Meier,  All.  Frocta,  p.  377  ff.; 
Caillemer,  lOov  Amb,  U  Contrat  da  SocWi 
Athinat.  p.  5.)  fW.  "0 

DEALBATO'HES,  workmen  mentioned  in 
the  Codes  of  Justinian  (i.  64,  1  ;  cf.  C  /  i.  '■■■ 
22.'),  appear  to  hare  been  simply  whitewoshns, 
and  not,  u  some  have  auppoaed,  workmen 
employed  to  cover  walls  with  a  coating  of  while 

nt  or  stucco.       Dealbart   la   covering  ths 

with  lime-wash  (caioe  tx  aqua  HqmOa 
dealbmlv,  Vitruv.  vii.  4,  3).  Cicero  speaks  of 
oolunmae  dea&alae  (  Fnr.  i.  55,  145),  and  P«l«- 
HomQ.  2*,  l)o{ deaibalipaneM.    SeeilioCia. 
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Fam.  Tii.  29 ;  Suet.  GeUb,  9.  (Blamner,  Technol. 
«.  TerminoL  ii.  p.  147 ;  iii.  p.  180.)        [W.  S.] 

DB'BITOR.    [OBueATiONES.] 

DEOADA'RCHIA  or  DECA'RCHIA  («6- 
fcoSopx^  ^^f^HOC^^X  A  council  or  goTemment 
of  Ten.  1.  In  Thessaly,  established  hy  Philip  on 
his  conquest  of  thmt  country  and  overthrow  of 
its  tyrants  in  B.C.  352,  after  a  defeat  in  the 
previous  year  (Dem.  PhiL  ii.  p.  7 1,  §  22,  rijp 
KoBtorAirtty  pvp  ScicaSapx^  •  ^^  ^^^^  Axed  by 
Grote,  ch.  87,  viii.  48).  The  rrrpapx^^  ^^ 
Phil,  iiL  p.  117,  §  26,  are  only  in  apparent 
contradiction  to  this :  they  refer  to  four  districts 
only  (which  however  have  been  differently 
identified)  and  not  to  the  whole  country  (Wes- 
termann  in  Pauly;  Hermann,  StaaUalterth. 
§  178,  18).  2.  Introduced  by  Lysander  at  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  established 
in  many  Greeic  cities  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  entrusted  to  it  the  whole  government  of 
the  state  under  the  direction  of  a  Spartan 
harmost.  It  always  consisted  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  aristocratical  party.  (Xen. 
MelL  vi.  3,  §  8 ;  Isocr.  ParuOh,  §  68 ;  Pint.  Lys, 
5  and  13 ;  Grote,  ch.  72  passim.)  The  form  ScKa- 
9opX^  is  us^  hy  Demosthenes  of  the  Thessalian 
institution,  9€Kapx^^  ^J  Xenophon  and  Isocrates 
of  the  Lacedaemonian.  [W.  S.]     [W.  W.] 

DEGADU'CHI  (itKoSouxoi),  the  members 
of  a  council  of  Ten,  who  succeeded  the  Thirty  in 
the  supreme  power  at  Athens,  B.C  403  (Harpo* 
daU  «.  v.).  They  were  chosen  from  the  ten 
tribes,  one  from  each  (Xen.  Hell,  ii.  4,  §§  28, 
24);  two  of  the  Thirty,  if  not  more,  were 
among  them,  and,  like  the  Thirty,  they  relied 
on  Spartan  assistance  against  Thrasybulus  and 
the  exiles.  They  remained  masters  of  Athens 
till  the  party  of  Thrasybulus  obtained  possession 
of  the  city  and  the  democracy  was  restored; 
and,  like  the  Thirty,  were  excepted  from  the 
amnesty,  but  allowed  to  retire  into  banishment 
(Lys.  c.  Eratosth,  §  54  ff.;  Grote,  ch.  65,  v. 
590).  [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

DECA'NUS  (Ft,  doyen,  Eng.  dean),  the  head 
of  ten  men.  The  word  does  not  seem  to  occur 
before  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  then,  except 
in  its  ecclesiastical  use,  only  in  the  Eastern 
empire.  It  perhaps  took  the  place  of  the  classi- 
cal decurio  at  a  time  when  the  latter  word  had 
acquired  its  special  meaning  in  the  colonies  and 
monidpia.    We  may  distinguish  three  senses. 

1.  A  petty  officer  commanding  a  contubemium 
of  ten  men  (Modestus,  §  9  ;  Veget.  de  Re  MiL  ii. 
8  and  13).  The  latter  says  that  in  his  time  (the 
end  of  the  4th  century)  the  name  caput  amtU' 
bemii  had  superseded  decanus. 

2.  Officials  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  but 
of  no  higher  than  menial  rank  (Cod.  Theod.  vi. 
12;  ''prindpis  famulationibus  adhaerentes," 
<!od.  Just.  xii.  27,  2).  St.  Chrysostom  instances 
-the  fhrapxos  (=  praefectus  praetorio)  and  9tKaifhs 
mB  at  opposite  ends  of  the  social  scale  {Sbm,  xiii. 
4n  Ep,  ad  Hebr,)  Like  other  officialese  they 
'vrere  under  the  orders  of  the  Magisteb  Offi- 
dOBUM. 

3.  The  members  of  a  guild  or  confraternity  at 
Constantinople,  charged  with  the  burial  of  the 
dead  (Cod.  Just.  i.  2,  4  and  9 ;  Just.  Novell,  xliii. 
praef.).  The  institution  appears  to  be  a  dis- 
tinctly Christian  one,  and  to  have  organised 
-what  had  been  previously  a  matter  of  casual 
charity,  the  decent  burial  of  the  poor.    These 
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decani  are  probably  identical  with  the  kotiStoi, 
so  called  from  their  pious  labours.  (Cf.  Diet 
Chr,  Ant.  s.  w.  Copiatae,  Decanus.)  (Daremberg 
and  Saglio,  s.  v, ;  Ducange,  s.  v.)  [W.  W.] 

DECAPECyTI  (Scjciv/NtfTot).  In  the  Greek- 
speaking  cities  of  the  Roman  empire  a  committee 
of  ten,  or  more  rarely  of  twenty  {^Uoadirptn'oi, 
ioosaproti)j  was  chosen  from  among  the  decu- 
riones  or  provincial  senators,  and  charged  with 
the  collection  of  the  taxes,  for  which  they  were 
made  responsible.  These  decaproti  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  Deceh  Primi  in  Rome 
and  the  Italian  municipia,  who  were  honorary 
representatives  of  their  curia,  but  not  magis- 
trates. The  decaproti  were,  on  the  contrary, 
officials  charged  with  very  burdensome  duties, 
of  which  the  following  extracts  from  the  Digest 
will  give  a.  sufficient  idea.  The  decemprimatus 
is  a  munus  patrimonii  or  ^burden  upon  pro- 
perty "  (Dig.  50,  4,  1,  §  1) ;  and  as  such  might 
be  imposed  upon  persons  below  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  who  were  exempt  from  the  cvrpo- 
rale  ministeiium  or  "  personal  service  "  (Dig.  50, 
4,  3,  §  10).  They  were  responsible  not  merely 
for  the  collection  of  the  tribuium,  but  for  arrears 
owing  by  deceased  persons  (nam  decaproti  et 
icosaproti  tributa  exigentes  et  corporate  minis* 
ternun  geruntf  et  pro  muneribus  defunctorum 
Hsoalia  onera  resarciuntt  Dig.  50,  4,  18,  §  26). 
They  were  chosen  by  their  fellow-decuriones  for 
a  limited  term ;  if  annually,  as  Waddington  (on 
Inscr,  1106)  and  Humbert  think,  they  must  have 
been  capable  of  re-election  (9€icairp»T€^a'as  frri 
I  at  Thyatira,  C.  I,  G,  3490).  These  officers 
occur  in  the  island  of  Amorgos  (C7.  /.  0,  2264), 
at  Cius  in  Bithynia  (ib.  3732),  Patara  in  Lycia 
(»&.  4289),  lotapa  in  Cilicia  (ib,  4413,  4415X 
and  in  various  cities  of  proconsular  Asia  (t6. 
Nos.  3201,  3418,  3496,  3498).  (Marquardt, 
8taatsverv3,  i.*  213  f. ;  Humbert  in  D.  and  S., 
s.  t>.)    Compare  Deccriones.  [W.  W.] 

DEOASMUS  (UKOfffUs),  bribery:  strictly 
meaning  a  systematic  bribery  by  division  into 
sets  of  ten  (Bekk.  Aneod.  p.  236, 5).  There  were 
two  actions  for  bribery  at  Athens :  one,  called 
Z^KOfffwv  ypatfrfif  lay  against  the  person  who 
gave  the  bribe ;  and  the  other,  called  8<^y  or 
icapoBoKlas  ypc^t  against  the  person  who  re- 
ceived it.  (Pollux,  viii.  42.)  These  actions  ap- 
plied to  the  bribery  of  citizens  in  the  public 
assemblies  of  the  people  (<n/»»8€icifciy  t^^i'  ^icicAit- 
0-W,  Aesch.  c,  Timarch.  §  86),  of  the  Heliaea  or 
any  of  the  courts  of  justice,  of  the  fiovKii,  and 
of  the  public  advocates  ((rwriy6poif  Lex  ap,  Dem. 
c.  Steph.  ii.  p.  1137,  §  26).  Demosthenes 
(F,  L,  p.  343,  §  7),  indeed,  says  that  orators 
were  forbidden  by  the  law,  not  merely  to 
abstain  from  receiving  gifts  for  the  injury  of 
the  state,  but  even  to  receive  any  present  at  all. 

Actions  for  bribery  were  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  thesmothetae  (Dem.  c.  St^h,  1.  c). 
The  punishment  on  conviction  was  death  (Isocr. 
<fe  Pace,  §  50 ;  Aeschin.  c.  Tim,  §  87),  or  pay- 
ment of  ten  times  the  value  of  the  gift  received 
(Dinarch.  c,  Demosth.  §  60 ;  c.  Anstog,  §  17). 
An  additional  punishment  (xpoarlfirina)  might 
be  inflicted  by  the  court;  as  in  the  case  of 
Demosthenes,  who  was  not  only  fined  50  talents, 
but  thrown  into  prison  (Plut.  Demosth,  26; 
VU,  X,  Oratt.  p.  841  c;  Boeckh,  P,  E.  p.  384). 
In  this  instance  the  amount  of  the  penalty  seems 
to  have  been  fivefold,  not  tenfold,  tne  amount  of 
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the  bribe.  Atimim  followed  as  a  matter  of 
coarse  on  conYiction,  and  was  not  left,  like  other 
punishments,  to  the  discretion  of  the  conrt  (Dem. 
c.  Midi  p.  551,  §  113 ;  Aeschin.  c  Cte$,  §  232). 
On  the  analogy  of  the  Roman  decwriae,  and  the 
phrase  A^icov  ItKhs  applied  to  bribery  in  Uarpo- 
cration,  compare  Sandys  on  Dem.  c.  iSteph.  I.  c. ; 
Meier,  Att.  Ft-ocess,  p.  150.    [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

DECASTY'LOS.    [Templum.] 

DE'CATE  (Jtjwtrn).    [Dtccmae.] 

DECEMJUGIB,  sc  Curbus.  [Curbus, 
p.  579  6.] 

DECE'MPEDA,  a  pole  ten  feet  long,  used 
by  the  agriiuensores  in  measuring  land.  (Cic. 
pro  Mil.  27,  §  74;  PhU,  xiv.  4,  §  10;  Hor. 
Carnu  ii.  15,  14.)  Thus  we  find  that  the 
agrimensores  were  sometimes  called  deoempedo' 
tores  (Cic  Phil.  xiii.  18,  {  37).  The  decem- 
peda  was  in  fact  the  standard  land-measure. 
[^Acrus ;  Agrimensores.]  [W.  S.] 

DEGEM  PBIMI.  1.  The  Ten  First  of  the 
Roman  Senate  were  originally  the  heads  of  the 
decnries  into  which  the  senate  of  one  hundred 
was  divided.  They  took  the  otfice  of  interrex  by 
tarns,  and  are  mentioned  in  that  capacity  at 
the  first  interregnum,  on  the  death  of  Romulus 
(LiT.  i.  17 ;  cf.  Dionys.  ii.  57).  When  subse- 
quently the  representatives  of  the  Tities  and 
Luceres  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  the 
Ramnes  with  their  decem  primi  retained  for  some 
time  their  precedence  over  the  other  two  tribes, 
and  gave  their  votes  first  (Plut.  Nam,  3; 
Dionys.  ii.  58,  iii.  1).  The  first  in  rank  among 
them  was  the  prmoeps  senatuty  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  cusioa  urbit  (Dionys.  ii.  12 ;  J.  Lydus,  de 
Mens.  i.  19).  In  the  early  republican  period 
the  decem  primi  seem  to  have  been  the  consulars 
of  the  greater  houses  in  order  of  seniority,  then 
those  of  the  lesser  houses.  The  Ten  First,  who 
as  ambassadors  from  the  patricians  concluded 
the  treaty  with  the  plebs  on  Mons  Sacer,  were 
all  consulars  (Niebuhr,  Bom.  Hist.  i.  305,  340, 
iL  115  f.,  £.  T.).  Soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  republic  they  lost  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  interregnum  [Interbbx]. 

When  the  censors  acquired  the  power  of 
nominating  the  senators  from  among  qualified 
persons,  the  decem  primi  were  simply  the  first 
ten  named  by  them:  this  choice  was  usually 
exercised  according  to  merit,  and  a  man  who 
was  generally  acknowledged  as  the  first  Roman 
of  his  time  was  tolerably  certain  to  become 
princeps  senatttSj  and  to  retain  the  dignity  for 
life.  Valerius  Corvus,  the  two  Fabii  Maximi, 
Rullianus  and  Cunctator,  L.  Aemiiius  Paullus, 
and  the  two  Africani,  all  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
this  honour.  The  censors  were  often  partial 
and  passionate  in  th^  exercise  of  their  almost 
irresponsible  authority ;  but  even  the  memorable 
quarrel  between  Livius  Salinator  and  Claudius 
Nero  did  not  prevent  their  giving  the  first  place 
in  the  senate  to  Fabius  Cunctator  (Liv.  xxix. 
37,  §  1). 

2.  In  municipal  senates  we  constantly  find  a 
committee,  generally  of  ten,  sometimes  of  a 
greater  or  less  number,  chosen  (apparently  by 
the  decuripns  themselves)  out  of  the  larger 
body.  In  Italy  this  institution  can  be  traced 
very  far  back:  we  find  it  in  Latium  as  early  as 
the  great  Latin  war  of  340  B.C.  (Liv.  viii.  3, 
§  8);  in  the  disaffected  Latin  colonies  at  the 


time  of  the  second  Punic  war  (id.  xxix.  15,  §5); 
at  Ameria  in  Cicero's  time  {pro  Box.  Am,  9, 
§  25);  Antonius,  quartered  in  Campsnis, 
**evocavit  litteris  e  municipiis  decemprimos  et 
nil.  viros  '*  (ad  Att.  x.  13  init.).  Beyond  Italj 
we  find  decem  primi  at  Centuripae  (tn  Yerr.  IL 
67,  §  162),  quinqne  primi  at  Agyrium  (t&.  iii. 
28,  §  68),  quindedm  primi  at  Massilia  (Caes. 
B.  a  i.  35). 

3.  Wherever  there  was  an  ortfc,  Roman  or- 
ganisation seems  to  have  involved  the  appoint- 
ment of  ten,  or  sometimes  six,  primi.  Below  the 
senatorian  rank  we  find  them  among  appantores^ 
lictoresj  and  praecones  (Mommsen,  Staatsr.  i}  328, 
340,  348) ;  in  priestly  colleges  (C.  /.  L.  vi.  2010 ; 
cf.  the  seviri  under  Augustales,  p.  258  6);  anl 
among  the  domestici  or  body-guards  of  the  later 
empire  (Cod.  Theod.  vi.  24).  The  notion  of  so 
late  a  writer  as  J.  Lydus  (de  Magistr.  i.  46), 
that  legionary  officers  were  anciently  so  called, 
can  hardly  be  accepted  in  default  of  better 
evidence.  (Marquardt,  Staatsverw.  L'  213  f.; 
Humbert,  in  D.  and  S.)  [W.  W.] 

DECEMRE'MIS.    [Navm.] 

DECE'MVIRI,  the  Ten  Men,  the  name  of 
various  magistrates  and  functionaries  at  Rome. 

1.  Decemviri  Consulari  Imperio  Leoibus 
ScRiBENDis  were  ten  persons  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws,  and  to  whom 
the  whole  government  of  the  state  was  en- 
trusted. As  early  as  B.C.  462,  a  law  was  pro- 
posed by  C.  Terentilius  Arsa,  that  five  com- 
missioners should  be  appointed  for  drawing  up 
a  body  of  laws ;  but  this  was  violently  opposed 
by  the  patricians  (Liv.  iiu  9) ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  a  struggle  of  nine  years  that  the 
patricians  consented  to  send  three  persons  to 
Greece,  to  collect  such  information  respecting 
the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Greek  states 
as  might  be  useful  to  the  Romans  (Liv.  iii.  31). 
They  were  absent  a  year  ;  and  on  their  return, 
after  considerable  dispute  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeians,  ten  commissioners  were  appointed 
with  the  title  of  "  decemviri  legibus  scribendis," 
to  whom  the  revision  of  the  laws  was  com- 
mitted. No  other  magistrates  were  appointed 
for  the  year:  even  the  tribuneship  was  aban- 
doned. It  is  clear  that  the  legislative  com* 
missioners  were  to  have  supreme  power;  and 
the  view  of  Mommsen  (Hist.  i.  290)  is  very 
probable,  that  the  purpose  of  the  whole  scheme 
was  to  substitute  henceforward  for  tribunician 
intercession  a  limitation  of  the  consular  powers 
by  written  law.  There  is  reason  to  doubt 
Livy's  statement  that  plebeians  were  admitted 
to  be  ineligible :  but  in  fact  all  of  the  ten  were 
patricians. 

The  decemviri  entered  upon  their  office  at  the 
beginning  of  B.C.  451.  They  consisted  of  App> 
Claudius  and  T.  Genudua  Augurinus,  the 
consuls  elect,  as  Niebuhr  conjectures,  of  the 
praefectus  urbi,  and  of  the  two  quaesiores 
parricidii,  and  of  five  others  chosen  by  the  cen- 
turies. They  discharged  the  duties  of  their 
office  with  diligence,  and  dispensed  justice  with 
impartiality.  Each  administered  the  govern- 
ment day  by  day  in  succession  as  during  an 
interregnum  ;  and  the  fasces  were  only  carried 
before  the  one  who  presided  for  the  day.  (Lir. 
iii.  33.)  They  drew  up  a  body  of  laws,  dis- 
tributed into  ten  sections ;  which,  after  being 
approved  of  by  the  senate    and  the  comitia* 
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centuriatay  were  eagraren  on  tables  of  metal, 
and  set  up  in  the  forum  on  the  rostra  in  front 
of  the  senate-house. 

On  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office/ all 
parties  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  discharged  their  duties,  that 
it  was  resolved  to  continue  the  same  form  of 
goremmeut  for  another  jear ;  more  especially 
as  some  of  the  decemvirs  said  that  their  work 
was  not  finished.  Ten  new  decemvirs  were 
accordingly  elected,  of  whom  Appius  Claudius 
alone  belonged  to  the  former  body  (Liv.  iii.  35 ; 
Dionys.  x.  53);  and  of  his  nine  new  colleagues, 
at  least  three,  and  probably  five,  were  plebeians. 
(Monunsen,  Ibrsch,  i.  95 :  Oionys.  x.  58  regards 
only  three  as  plebeians ;  Livy,  iv.  3,  17,  care- 
lessly speaks  of  all  as  patricians.)  These  magis- 
trates framed  several  new  laws,  which  were 
approved  of  by  the  centuries,  and  engraven  on 
two  additional  tables.  But,  according  to  the 
traditionar account,  they  used  their  power  in  a 
most  tyrannical  manner.  Each  was  attended  by 
twelve  lictors,  who  carried  not  the  rods  only, 
but  the  axe,  the  emblem  of  sovereignty.  They 
committed  all  kinds  of  outrages  upon  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  the  plebeians  and  their 
families.  When  their  year  of  office  expired,  they 
refused  to  resign  or  appoint  successors.  This 
conduct  was  not  strictly  illegal,  but  unques- 
tionably it  was  against  the  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution, which  prescribed  an  annual  tenure  of 
office ;  and  they  were  regarded  not  ns  private 
citizens  usurping  powers,  but  as  magistrates 
misusing  their  authority  (Mommsen,  Staatsr. 
ii.'  696).  It  is  a  probable  conjecture  that  the 
unconstitutional  action  was  connived  at,  as  an 
indirect  means  of  suppressing  the  tribuneship  ; 
bat  there  is  much  also  to  be  said  for  Mommsen's 
view,  that  Appius  was  endeavouring  by  the  help 
of  a  portion  of  the  plebs  to  secure  despotic 
power.  At  length,  the  unjust  decision  of  App. 
Claudius,  in  the  case  of  Virginia,  which  led  her 
father  to  kill  her  with  his  own  hands  to  save 
her  from  prostitution,  occasioned  an  insurrection 
of  the  people.  The  decemWrs  were  in  conse- 
quence obliged  to  resign  their  office,  n.c.  449 ; 
alfter  which  the  usual  magistracies  were  re- 
established. (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Home,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  309-366;  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Jtome,  vol.  i. 
pp.  250-313;  Becker,  Sifmiach,  AlterthUm. 
vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  126-136 ;  Mommsen,  Hist,  i, 
289  ft,;  Herzog,  Mm,  Staatsverf,  i,  177  ff.; 
Schwegler,  Hdm.  Gesch.  iii.  1  ff.) 

The  ten  tables  of  the  former,  and  the  two 
tables  of  the  latter  decemvirs,  together  form 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  a  separate  article.  {^Lex 
DuoDECiM  Tab.]  *  * 

2.  Decemviri  Litibus  or  Stlitibus  Judi- 
CANDis  were  magistrates  forming  a  court  of 
justice,  which  took  cognizance  of  civil  cases. 
Pomponius  (de  Orig,  Jur,  Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2, 
§  29)  says  that  they  were  instituted  in  the  year 
B.C.  292,  the  time  when  the  triumviri  capitales 
were  first  appointed.  This  statement  Momm- 
sen {Staatsr,  iL'  592)  decidedly  rejects.  Livy 
(iii.  55)  mentions  iudkes  decemviri  as  a  plebeian 
magistracy  very  soon  after  the  les^slation  of  the 
Twelve  Tables;  and  while  Niebuhr  (Hist,  of 
Home,  vol.  ii.  p.  324,  &c.)  refers  these  decemvirs 
to  the  decemviral  magistrates,  who  had  shortly 
before  been  abolished,  and  thus  abides  by  the 


account  of  Pomponius,  GOttling  (fiesch,  der  Mm, 
Staatsv.  p.  241,  &c.)  believes  that  the  decemvirs 
of  Livy  are  the  decemviri  litibus  judicandiSf 
and  this  view  is  accepted  by  Mommsen.  He 
shows  however  that  the  office  cannot  have  been 
limited  to  plebeians,  for  we  find  it  held  by 
Cn.  Scipio,  the  praetor  of  B.c.  140,  by  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  the  father  of  the  dictator,  and  by 
another  patrician.  This  office  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  regarded  as  a  magistracy  before 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  city. 
After  this  time  the  decemvirs  appear  to  have 
been  elepted  in  the  comitia  trimta.  Their 
function  was  to  decide  in  private  suits  (Cic.  de 
Leg.  iii.  3,  0),  and  especially  in  causae  liberates^ 
suits  affecting  personal  freedom,  a  fact  which 
makes  it  probable  that  they  were  instituted  after 
the  downfall  of  the  decemvirs.  In  the  time  of 
Cicero  the  office  still  existed,  and  the  proceedings 
in  it  took  place  in  the  ancient  form  of  the  sacra- 
mentum.  (Cic.  pro  Caecin,  38,  97 ;  pro  Dom. 
29,  78.)  Augustus  transferred  to  these  decem- 
virs the  presidency  in  the  courts  of  the  centum- 
viri.     (Suet.  Aug.  36 ;  Dio  Cass.  liv.  26.) 

3.  Decemviri  Sacris  FAauNDis,  sometimes 
called  simply  Decemviri  Sacrorum,  were  the 
members  of  an  ecclesiastical  collegium,  and  were 
elected  for  life.  Their  chief  duty  was  to  take 
care  of  the  Sibylline  books,  and  to  inspect  them 
on  all  important  occasions,  by  command  of  the 
senate.  (Liv.  vii.  27,  xxi.  62,  xxxi.  12.)  Virgil 
{Aen.  vi.  73)  alludes  to  them  in  his  address  to 
the  Sibyl — "  Lectos  sacrabo  viros.** 

Under  the  kings  the  care  of  the  Sibylline 
books  was  committed  to  two  men  (duumviri^  of 
high  rank  (Dionys.  iv.  62),  one  of  whom,  called 
Atilius  or  Tullius,  was  punished  by  Tarqninius, 
for  being  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  by  being 
sewn  up  in  a  sack  and  cast  into  the  sea. 
(Dionys,  /.  c. ;  Val.  Max.  i.  1,  §  13.)  On  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  care  of  these  books 
was  entrusted  to  the  noblest  of  the  patricians, 
who  were  exempted  from  all  military  and  civil 
duties.  Their  number  was  increased  in  the 
year  367  B.C.  to  ten,  of  whom  five  were  chosen 
from  the  patricians  and  five  from  the  plebeians. 
(Liv.  vi.  37,  42.)  Subsequently  their  number 
was  still  further  increased  to  fifteen  (^m- 
decemvirx)  ;  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  As, 
however,  there  were  decemviri  in  B.C.  114  (Val. 
Max.  viii.  15,  12),  in  B.C.  98  (Obsequens,  47), 
and  in  B.C.  82,  when  the  Capitol  was  burnt 
(Dionys.  /.  c,\  and  we  read  of  quindecemviri  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  (ad  Fam,  viii.  4),  it  appears 
probable  that  their  number  was  increased  from 
ten  to  fifteen  by  Sulla,  especially  as  we  know 
that  he  increased  the  numbiers  of  several  of  the 
other  ecclesiastical  corporations.  Julius  Caesar 
added  one  more  to  their  number  (Dio  Cass, 
xlii.  51) ;  but  this  precedent  was  not  followed, 
as  the  collegium  appears  to  have  consisted  after- 
wards of  only  fifteen. 

It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  decemviri  and 
quinqueviri  to  celebrate  the  games  of  Apollo 
(Liv.  X.  8),  and  the  secular  games  (Tac.  Ann, 
xi.  11 ;  Hor.  Carm,  Saec,  70).  They  were,  in 
fact,  considered  priests  of  Apollo,  whence  each 
of  them  had  in  his  house  a  bronze  tripod  dedi- 
cated to  that  deity.  (Serv.  ad  Verg.  Aen,  iii. 
332.) 

So  long  as  there  were  ten  members  of  the 
college  there  were  two  magistri,  one  a  patrician, 
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ooe  ft  plebeian ;  when  the  number  was  increased 
to  fifteen,  the  magittri  were  fire  in  number, 
(llonmuen,  Set  Gestae  divi  Aug.  p.  64 :  cf.  Tac 
Ann,  tL  12 ;  Marqoardt,  BOm.  Alk  ri.  364  ff.) 

4.  DECEMTiai  AaRD  DiYiDUNDU  were  some- 
times appointed  for  distribnting  the  public  land 
among  the  dtixens.     (Lir.  xzxL  4 ;  xliL  4.) 

5.  Dbcemviki  were  occasionally  appointed  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  republic  as  commis- 
sioners to  settle  terms  of  peace.  (Mommsea,  JiOm, 
8L  ii.«  624,  665,  672.)         [W.  a]  PA.  S.  W.] 

DEOEKNA'UA  or  DECE'NNIA,  a  festi- 
ral  celebrated  with  games  ererj  ten  years  by 
the  Roman  emperors.  This  festiral  owed  iu 
origin  to  the  fact  that  Augustus  refused  the 
supreme  power  when  offered  to  him  for  his  life, 
and  would  only  consent  to  accept  it  for  ten 
years ;  and  when  these  expired,  for  another  period 
of  ten  years,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The 
memory  of  this  comedy,  as  Gibbon  has  happily 
called  it,  was  preserved  to  the  last  ages  of  the 
empire  by  the  festiral  of  the  Decennalia^  which 
was  solenmised  by  subsequent  emperors  every 
tenth  year  of  their  reign,  although  they  had 
reoeired  the  imperium  for  life,  and  not  for  the 
limited  period  of  ten  years.  (Dio  Cass.  liiL  16, 
lir.  12.  IriiL  24,  Ixzri.  1 ;  Trebell.  Poll.  Sahnin, 
3,  QoUien.  7.  Cf.  Eichstaedt,  Opu$c,  Acad,  208 
ff.)  [W.  S.]    [A.  S.  W.] 

DEdMATIO  was  the  selecUon,  by  lot,  of 
erery  tenth  man  for  capital  punishment,  when 
any  number  of  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  had 
been  guilty  of  certain  military  offences  ;  usually 
cowardice,  los«  of  standards  in  action,  or  mutiny. 
This  punishment  is  not  often  mentioned  in  the 
early  times  of  the  republic ;  but  the  case  of  the 
consul  App.  Claudius  and  his  mutinous  army, 
B.O.  471,  is  recorded  both  by  Liry  (ii.  59)  and 
Dionysius  (ix.  50);  the  latter  speaks  of  it  as 
customary  (s-drpiof)  for  the  offences  named. 
Polybius  notices  it  as  usual  when  troops  had 
giren  way  to  panic;  the  remainder  were 
punished  by  having  rations  of  barley  instead 
of  wheat  served  out  to  them,  and  by  being  made 
to  Iodide  outside  the  camp  (vL  38).  When  how- 
ever Crassus  employed  decimation  in  the  servile 
war  of  Spartacus,  he  is  described  as  having  re- 
vived an  ancient  punishment  which  had  long 
fallen  into  disuse  (Plut.  Crats,  10;  cf.  App. 
B,  C,  i.  118).  In  the  civil  wars  it  once  more 
became  common  (Dio  Cass.  xli.  35,  xlviii.  42, 
xlix.  27,  38 ;  Suet.  Au!j.  24 :  cf.  Cic.  pro  Cluent, 
46,  §  128 ;  Frontin.  Strat.  iv.  1,  §  37),  and  was 
retained  under  the  empire  (Suet.  Galb.  12 ;  Tac 
Mist.  i.  37).  Sometimes  only  the  twentieth  man 
was  punished  (picesimatio)y  or  the  hundredth 
(centesimatio).  (Capitol.  Macrin.  12;  Fron- 
tin. /.  c.  §  35.  CL  Marquardt,  Staatsverw.  iL 
553.)  [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

DEClMATRUa  [Quinquatbub.] 
DECLAMATIO,  a  term  which  came  into 
use  first  in  Cicero's  time  {Brut.  90,  310 :  "  com- 
mentabar  declamitans,8ic  enim  nunc  loqnuntur") 
for  the  rhetorical  exercises,  employed  in  the 
training  of  orators.  These  were  of  two  kinds : 
(a)  suasoriae;  (6)  controversiae.  The  former 
were  based  upon  some  historical  or  legendary 
theme,  and  the  pupil  was  required  to  treat 
some  problem  arising  thence,  as,  for  instance, 
whether  Sulla  should  have  resigned  his  dicta- 
tonhip  (Juv.  i.  16),  or  Cato  have  committed 
suicide  (Pers.  iii.  45).    These  were  regarded  as 


snitaUe  for  beginners,   as  not  requiring  any 
wide  or  minute  knowledge  of  law  (Tac  Dial.  35). 
The  latter  dealt  with  l^al  questions,  and  took 
the-  form  of  the  discussion  of  an  imaginary  case, 
such  as  might  arise  in  the  courts.     Marcns 
Seneca,  the  father  of  the  philoeopher,  has  left 
seven    examples    of    suasoriaej    thirty-five  of 
controversiae,  as  well  as  ten  hooks  ot  exoerpta 
oontroversiarumf  which  contain  many  interesting 
specimens  of  the  lund  of  questions  thus  treated. 
The   practice  at  first  had  a  real  value,  end 
Cicero  represents  himself  as  continuing  it  for  a 
great  part  of  his  life  (7Wc  i.  4,  7X  alSioogh  in 
his  later  years  he  preferred  philosophical  topics. 
But  with  the  decline  of  free  speech,  the  exercise 
sank  into  a  mere  occasion  for  display  (Quint.  iL 
7,  1).    The  themea  were  hackneyed  or  extrava- 
gant, the  language  affected  and  full  of  stramed 
antithesis  and  epigram  (Quintil.  viiL  3,  76 ;  5, 
14,  Stc) ;  and  what  should  have  been  a  prepara- 
tion for  real  life  became  an  end  in  itself.    The 
rage  for  declamation  was  at  its  height  during 
the  first  century  of  the  empire.    Quintilian's 
sober  sense  did  much  to  check  it ;  and  though 
the  practice  did   not   wholly  die   out  of  ibe 
schools,  it  seems  to  have  been  confined  within 
more  reasonable  limits.    {Ct  Bemhardy,  BSi^ 
Lit.  §  53 ;  and  Mayor's  notes  on  Juv.  1 16,  viL 
150-170.    Some  representations  from  works  of 
art  of  boys  declaiming  before  their  teachers  are 
given  in  Daremberg  and  Sciglio,  vol.  ii.  pp.  34, 
35.)  [A.  S.  W.] 

DECOCTOB,  a  bankrupt  (Plin,  B.  S.  ixxiiL 
§  133),  was  used  in  popular  language  to  signify 
any  spendthrift.  The  Romans  were  a  frugal 
people,  and  spendthrifts  were  not  only  con- 
demned by  public  opinion  (CatulL  xlL  4;  (Sc 
Oat.  ii.  3,  5 ;  Sen.  Ep.  36,  5  ;  de  Ben.  iv.  26,  3), 
but  punished  by  the  censors  with  the  futa 
oentoria,  which  carried  with  it  certain  legal 
disabilities.  [Cknsor,  p.  401  6.]  Bv  the  Ux 
Roscia  (B.a  67)  a  certain  place  in  the  theatre 
was  assigned  to  spendthrifts  (Cic  BhiL  ii.  IB, 
44;  Juv.  iii  153).  According  to  Spartianns, 
Hadrian  ordered  that  spendthrifts  should  be 
flogged  ignommiously  (catomidiarf)  in  the 
amphitheatre  and  turned  out  (Spart.  Hadrian. 
18).  The  Roman  law  against  persons  who 
would  not  pay  borrowed  money  was  very  severe, 
and  is  explained  under  Nexum.  Its  severity 
was  mitigated  by  the  Bonorum  CiaBio.  By  s 
constitution  of  the  emperors  Valentinian,  Tbeo- 
dosius,  and  Arcadius,  any  decnrio  who  had  dis- 
sipated the  funds  of  the  city  (decoctor  pecuniae 
publicae}  was  to  be  scourged  {plumbatanan 
ic«6i4S,  Cod.  Just.  X.  31, 40  ;  Humbert  ia  Darem- 
berg and  Saglio,  s,  v.).  [W.  S.] 
DEGRE'TUM  seems  to  mean  that  which  U 
determined  in  a  particular  case  after  examina- 
tion or  consideration.  It  is  thus  applied  to  a 
resolution  of  the  senate. 

A  decretum  of  the  senate  would  seem  to  differ 
from  a  senaiUtconsiUtum,  in  that  it  was  limited 
to  the  special  occasion  and  circnmatanoes  instead 
of  being  of  general  application.  But  this  dis- 
tinction in  the  use  of  the  two  words,  as  applied 
to  an  act  of  the  senate,  is  not  consistently  ob- 
served. 

Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xiu.  56)  opposes  edidum  to 
decretum^  between  which  there  is  in  this  passage 
apparently  the  same  analogy  as  between  a  con- 
sultum  and  decretum  of  the  senate. 
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Dccr€twn  it  the  technical  term  for  the  deci- 
sion and  order  which  a  magistrate  gives  in  a 
particular  case  after  an  inqoirj  into  its  cir- 
cumstances {cauaat  oognitio).  A  judex  is  said 
ccndemnare  not  decernere ;  the  latter  word 
being  appropriate  in  judicial  proceedings  to  a 
magistrate  who  has  jurtsdidio,  A  decretwn,  as 
one  of  the  kind«  of  imperial  constitutions,  was  a 
judicial  decision  in  a  case  before  the  emperor  in 
his  capacity  of  supreme  magistrate ;  cases  were 
brought  into  the  imperial  court  {consistorium 
principis)  by  tupplicationes  or  procooationef  of 
suitors. 

The  interpretations  of  law  laid  down  by  the 
emperor  in  his  decreta  were,  as  a  rule,  binding 
on  all  courts  in  subsequent  cases  (tuis  decretis, 
impercUor,  exempla  puhliee  valitvara  in  perpettium 
sanciutttur, . . .  To,  ubi  quid  in  singulos  decemis, 
ibi  wuveraoe  exemplo  adttringis. . . .  Qwire  n  hoc 
decretwn  tibi  prooonntiis  placueritj  formam  dederia 
omnibus  omnium  provinciarum  magistrat^us,  qwd 
m  ejusmodi  causis  decemanty  Fronto  ad  M.  Caeaa- 
rem,  L  6).  Thus  the  emperor  by  his  decreta 
could  make  new  laws.  (Dig.  1,  4,  1,  §  1.) 
Paulus  wrote  a  work  in  six  books  on  decreta, 
under  the  title  **  Imperiales  Sententiae  in  cogni- 
tionibua  prolatae.*'  (Savigny,  Syst,  1,  §§  23,  24; 
Puchta,  Inst.  110-112  ;  Mommsen,  Staatsrecht, 
ii.  pp.  867-873.)  [E.  A  W.] 

DE'GUMAE  (8cir<£ri)),  tithes  or  tenths. 

1.  Greek.  The  Greek  writers  use  the  word 
SticJerri  somewhat  loosely,  applying  it  indis- 
criminately to  a  tithe  of  agricultural  products 
and  to  any  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  incomes  or 
commodities.  In  the  heroic  age  the  rtfjJyri  or 
domain  lands  by  which  royalty  was  supported 
must  unquestionably  have  paid  rents  in  kind, 
but  whether  a  fixed  or  a  proportionate  quantity 
of  produce  is  not  recorded.  The  statement  that 
the  kings  also  exacted  a  tithe  (of  their  subjects' 
lands  is  meant,  for  the  amount  of  rent  was  of 
course  much  higher  on  their  own)  is  accepted 
with  some  qualification  by  Schdmann  (^Antiq.  i. 
33,  E.  T.);  but  it  rests  only  on  a  pretended 
letter  of  Pisistratus  to  Solon  (ap.  Diog.  Laert. 
i.  53),  which,  as  Grote  with  his  strong  common 
sense  had  already  remarked,  **  ought  not  to 
be  considered  as  proving  anything  "  (ch.  30,  iii. 
92  n.).  Under  the  Spartan  constitution  the 
subject  classes  paid  a  fixed  amount  of  corn  and 
other  produce,  calculated  on  an  average  crop, 
the  Helots  to  their  masters,  the  Perioeci  to  the 
state  (MiiUer,  Dor.  iii.  3,  §  1) ;  so  that  all  the 
risks  of  bad  seasons  fell  upon  the  cultivators. 
Tithes  were,  however,  exacted  from  very  early 
times  in  the  despotically  governed  East,  by 
Persian  satraps  as  by  Turkish  pashas  at  the 
present  day  ;  and  in  the  age  of  the  tyrants  were 
doubtless  not  unusual  in  Greece.  Cvpselus  vowed 
to  dedicate  the  whole  property  of  tKe  Corinthians 
to  Zeus  if  he  made  himself  mnster  of  the  city;  in 
order  to  fulfil  his  vow  without  ruining  them, 
he  compelled  them  to  make  a  return  ^xoypd- 
i^aff0at),  and  took  a  tithe  annually  for  ten  years 
QjAristot]  Oecon,  ii.  2).  A  tithe  of  com 
at  Cranon  in  Thessaly,  of  unknown  date,  is 
mentioned  by  Polyaenus  (ii.  34).  The  particular 
instance  of  a  tithe  on  the  produce  of  the  land 
(r&t^  yefpopiivmv)  imposed  by  Pisistratus  and 
reduced  to  an  •lKo<rr^  by  his  sons  is  accepted  by 
Boeckh  and  his  recent  editor  Friinkel  (P.  E, 
p.  ^21^  Sikh.*  i.  398),  as  well  as  by  historians, 
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Grote  only  excepted.  But,  setting  aside  the 
spurious  letter  of  Pisistratus  already  referred 
to,  this  statement  appears  to  be  a  strained 
inference  from  the  language  of  Thucydidts 
(vi.  54).  The  latter  says  nothing  about  a 
8ein(Ti7 :  but  the  words  he  applies  to  the  Pbis- 
tratids,  tlicoffr^v  fi6yop  xpa(rff6fi9yot  rw  ytypO' 
fi4ywy,  have  been  almost  uniformly  explained 
(as  by  Arnold  and  Classen)  of  a  halving  of  the 
tithe  levied  by  Pisistratus  himself.  The  tradi- 
tion was,  however,  that  the  sons  were  more 
luxurious,  and  consequently  more  oppressive  to 
the  people,  than  their  father  (Grote,  /.  c.) ;  and 
all  probability  is  in  favour  of  Caillemer's  con- 
jecture that  Pisistratus  had  limited  his  exactiona 
to  the  same  amount.  The  word  fi6yov  will  then 
imply,  not  "  as  compared  with  their  father,"  but 
"  as  compared  with  tyrants  in  general." 

Republican  feeling  was,  however,  both  at 
Athens  and  elsewhere,  strongly  against  this 
form  of  taxation  as  applied  to  the  lands  of  fully 
enfranchised  citixens  (Boeckh,  /.  c,  and  his 
general  remarks  at  the  beginning  of  Book  iii. ; 
Fr&nkel,  n.  558).  Thus  Demosthenes  declare<f 
that  the  Athenians  had  not  won  their  glorioua 
renown  by  "tithing  themselves"  (c.  Androt. 
p.  617,  §  77) ;  where  Scicarc^oKrfs  may  contain 
an  allusion  to  the  doubling  of  the  ciiroar^  by 
Androtion's  exactions,  but  is  undoubtedly  used 
for  excessive  taxation  in  general  (cf.  Class.  Rev. 
i.  150).  Two  other  descriptions  of  tithe,  among 
free  Greeks,  remain  to  be  considered. 

1.    Tithes  due  to  temples. — ^These  were  some- 
times   strictly  voluntary   offerings;    thus  the 
&iraf>x<s^  ^^  ^  first-fruits  "  might  amount  to  a 
tithe,  like  the  HtKorn^poi  iL-wapxoi  of  Calli- 
machus  {Hymn,  in  Del.  278)  paid  to  the  Delian 
Apollo   by   the   Cyclades,   and   even  by   more 
distant  countries.     Again,  a  proprietor  might 
charge  his  land  in  perpetuity  with  the  payment 
of  tithe  to  a  specified  temple,  and  by  so  doing  he 
imparted  to  the  whole  estate  a  quasi   sacred 
character,  like  that  of  church  lands  in  modem 
times.     This,  as  Caillemer  has  well  pointed  out^ 
might  be  done  from  prudential  motives,  in  order 
to  place  it  under  the  shelter  of  religious  sanc- 
tions in  times  of  war  and  insecurity.     The  best* 
known  instance  of  this  kind  is  that  of  Xenophon^ 
who   built  a  temple  of  Artemis  on  his  estate 
at  Scillns  near  Olympia,  established  a  festival, 
and   endowed  it  with  the  tithe  of  all  produce, 
including    game.     He   not  only    kept  up  the 
sacrifices   during  his    lifetime  (8cirarc^a)y  .  .  . 
Bvaias    iiroiti),  but  by  an  inscription  on  a  stele 
he  bound  all  future  occupiers  of  the  estate  to  do 
the  same   ''on  pain  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
goddess;"  the   whole  transaction  having  been 
carried   out    under   the   advice  of  the  Delphic 
oracle.     The  only  sanction,  it  is  clear,  was  the 
religious  sentiment  (Xen,  Anab.  v.  3,  §§  9-13). 
An  inscription  found  in  Ithaca  is  identical  with 
that  given  in  the  AnabasiSy  and  shows  that  some 
reader  of  Xenophon  in  later  times  had  followed 
his  example  in  building  a  temple  and  endowing' 
it  with  tithes. 

But  such  tithes  were  not  always  voluntary, 
or  binding  on  the  conscience  only ;  they  were 
sometimes  imposed  as  a  bad{;e  of  conquest. 
Thus  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  the  con- 
federate Greeks  made  a  vow,  by  which  all  those 
who  had  joined  the  enemy  without  compulsion 
were  condemned  to  pay  tithes  to  the   god  of 
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Ddphi  (Herod.  tiL  132) ;  and  as  the  Thebans 
were  the  greatest  offenders,  the  proverb  arose 
iXwls  ^  d«icarcv#iirai  rks  04/Saf  (Xen.  HeU,  ri. 
3,  I  20 ;  5,  §  35).  At  Athens,  the  tcjcirc<  riys 
990V  (Dem.  c.  Timocr,  p.  738,  f  120)  comprised 
a  tithe  of  the  spoils  of  war  (i6.  p.  741,  §  129 ; 
Ljs.  c.  Polystrat.  §  24) ;  of  certain  fines,  e.g, 
those  imposed  for  the  extirpation  of  olire-trees 
(Lex  ap,  Dem.  c.  MaoarU  p.  1074,  §  71);  and 
either  of  all  or  a  large  proportion  of  confiscated 
property,  notably  in  cases  of  treason  or  jcoriU 
Xv<rii  ToG  MtiMV  (I^x  ap.  Andoc  de  MysL  §  96 ; 
Xen.  Hell,  L  7,  §  10,  the  six  generals  after 
Arginosae;  ih,  §  20,  the  famoas  psephisma  of 
Cannonos  [cf.  Grote,  ch.  64,  t.  524  n.] ;  Vit  X 
Oratt.  p.  834  a,  the  decree  against  Antiphon 
and  Archeptolemns).  Boeckh,  to  whom  these 
deUils  are  dae,  adds  that  *^  the  staU  of  Athens 
owned  the  tithes  of  poblic  demesnes,  and  let 
them  in  farm"  (P.  £,  p.  328  =  iaAA.»  i.  399): 
this  statement,  though  passed  withoat  remark 
by  his  recent  learned  editor,  we  most  rent  ore  to 
think  erroneous.  There  is  apparently  a  con- 
fusion between  ^'rent'*  and  "*  tithe.'*  In  the 
earlier  chapter  on  the  rents  of  the  state  (book 
iii  ch.  2)  he  seems  to  imagine,  as  intermediate 
between  private  property  which  admittedly  paid 
no  tithe,  and  public  property  which  of  course 
paid  a  rent  to  the  state,  certain  properties 
which  paid  a  tithe  by  way  of  quit-rent,  **  pro- 
bably because  they  had  been  originally  public 
property  "  (i>.  E.  p.  S04=z  Sthh.*  L  373).  That 
the  state  should  have  granted  away  its  rights  on 
such  terms  seems  to  us  contrary  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  Attic  land  law,  which  knows  no 
**  emphyteutic  **  or  **  copyhold  "  tenures.  When 
we  come  to  examine  the  evidence  on  which 
Boeckh  relies,  we  find  that  it  is  limited  to  a 
single  inscription  (C.  /.  G,  76  =  C.  /.  A,  32). 
This  is  one  of  those  discussed  in  his  Appendix : 
the  words  on  which  the  question  turns,  jcol  rd 
iie  Ti|s  <<M(n|s,  hr^Miw  "rpoBpt  he  explains  as 
^  tho  proceeds  of  the  tithe  when  it  is  sold  (to 
the  tax-fitrmers).'*  The  iticdni  on  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus  {ErpreS' 
ttmgsxoU  fxm  Byuanx)  cannot,  he  justly  argues, 
be  intended:  hence  he  is  led  to  assume  the 
existence  of  a  tithe  of  which  we  have  no  further 
account  (iSI^AA.*  ii.  44).  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  correct  rendering  of  the  above  words  is  ^  the 
proceeds  of  the  tithe,  when  they  are  sold,'*  and 
that  the  reference  is  to  the  tithe  of  confiscated 
property,  sold  by  the  Poletae  [Demioprata]. 

2.  Transit  duet. — A  9fKdn|  or  tenth  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  was  the  arbitrary  exaction  imposed 
by  the  Athenians  on  the  cargoes  of  all  ships 
sailing  into  or  out  of  the  Pontus.  This  is  justly 
called  by  Boeckh  **a  mere  extortion"  (P.  E, 
Z2Z-Sthh*  i.  396);  it  was  an  incident  of  their 
maritime  supremacy,  with  which  it  rose  and 
fell.  History  first  mentions  it  in  B.a  410  (Xen. 
HelL  i.  1,  §  22) ;  Caillemer  infers  from  two  in- 
scriptions (C.  /.  A,  i.  32  and  40)  that  it  may 
have  already  existed  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War :  but  these  inscriptions  roost 
likely  refer,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  another 
kind  of  deiciny.  After  Aegospotami  this  tax 
naturally  came  to  an  end;  with  the  revived 
naval  empire  it  was  re-established  by  Thrasy- 
bulus  about  390  (Xen.  op,  cit.  iv.  8,  §§  27, 31) ; 
probably  again  lost  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas 
in  887  ;  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes  we  find  it 
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again  flourishing  whenever  Athenian  commioden 
were  strong  enough  to  enforce  it  (c.  Lept.  p.  475, 
§  60;  c.   Arittocr,   p.   679,  §   177;  c.  Fhom, 
p.  917,  §  34).      A  long  time  afterwardi,  hJC 
224,  the  Byzantines  revived  this  claim,  sod  m 
became   involved    in  war  with  the  Rhodisns  ' 
(Polyb.  iv.  38   ff.).    The  Ux  was  now  called 
iiayAyiow  (Polyb.  iv.  52,  §  5)  or  vaparfAyiop 
(ib.  47,  §  3)  ;  to  compel  passing  ships  to  psy  it 
is  iraparptyid(€Uf  (ib,  44,  §  4  [here  Polybius  men- 
tions the  Athenian  practice  under  Alcibisdes], 
46,  §  6).     It  may  be  observed  that  Xeaophou 
8peal(s  only  of  dues  exacted  from  ships  which 
came  out  of  the  Pontus,  Polybius  of  those  going 
to  the  Pontus;  Boeckh   rightly  combines  the 
two  accounts,  and  concludes  that  the  toll  was 
levied  in  both  directions. 

These  taxes,  like  many  others,  were  fiumed 
out  by  the  Athenians:  the  contractors  were 
called  a«Kar«rai  (Anaxil.  ap.  Poll.  ix.  29);  the 
8«jcan)A^o<  were  probably  collectors  under 
them,  as  Demosthenes  applies  this  name  to  the 
employes  of  Charidemus  at  Sestos  (c  Arittocr. 
1.  c) ;  the  title  SeicaTcvral  seems  to  have  in- 
cluded both  (Uarpocrat.,  Etym.  if.,  s.  v.). 
These  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  vcmr- 
Ko<rro>Jyoi  and  ^XXi/ifriirral  of  more  legitimate 
import  duties,  though  Schtfmann  (Antui.  i.  450, 
£.  T.)  classes  them  together.  The  special  custom- 
house for  these  tithes  was  Scicarcvr^ptor  (Xen. 
H^.  i.  1,  §  22) :  Frinkel  rightly  insisto  that 
there  were  no  such  places  in  Attica,  where 
"tithes  are  scarcely  mentioned"  (n.  568). 
(Most  of  the  above  materials  are  in  Boeckh; 
but  in  critical  treatment  Caillemer  (ap,  D.  and 
S.,  s.  V.  Dekat^)  is  decidedly  superior.  The 
latter  does  not  notice  the  titheable  lands  in 
Attica,  inferred  by  Boeckh  from  the  single  in- 
scription; and,  it  may  be  presumed,  doei  not 
believe  that  they  existed.) 

II.  Roman.  The  nature  of  the  Roman  stste 
or  domain  land  (ager  publicut)  has  been  folly 
explained  under  Agrariae  Lboeb  (pp.  50, 51). 
We  may  here  briefly  repeat  that  these  lands 
were  the  confiscated  territory  of  conquered  ene- 
mies; that  they  were  dealt  with  in  four  dif- 
ferent ways,  either  sold  by  the  quaestor  (agr* 
q\taettoni)f  granted  in  full  (quiritarian)  owner- 
ship to  Roman  citixens  (agri  dati  adsignat*)*^ 
given  back  to  their  former  proprietors  (a^* 
redditC),  or  lastly,  reUined  in  the  ownership  of 
the  state  as  national  property,  but  let  to  indi- 
viduals in  occupation  (pottettioyy  i.e.  subject  to 
a  right  of  re-entry.  On  the  three  former  classes 
of  lard  no  rent  was  imposed :  the  last  paid  (or 
were  supposed  to  pay)  a  rent  called  vect^j  an<l 
hence  were  known  as  agri  vectigalet.  The  facts 
that  the  ager  publicut  passed  almost  wholly  into 
the  hands  of  the  patricians,  and  that  the  p<«^" 
Bory  owners,  in  spite  of  agrarian  laws  and  Lici- 
nian  rogations,  practically  succeeded  in  casting 
the  state  from  its  proprietary  rights,  belong  to 
the  civil  history  of  Rome,  and  need  not  be  treated 
here :  the  legal  aspects  of  these  questions  will 
be  found  under  Lex  Licinia,  Sempronu,  and 
Thoria. 

What  was  the  amount  of  the  vectigal  ?  Many 
modem  writers,  following  Niebuhr  {Hitt,  Bom. 
ii.  138),  say  that  it  was  a  tenth,  and  conse- 
quently apply  the  name  decumae  to  the  (often 
withheld)  renU  of  the  ager  publicut  in  Italy. 
But  in  fixing  this  amount  Niebuhr  seems  to 
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have  been  guided  by  the  analogy  of  Eastern 
countries,  especially  of  the  Hebrews.  His  only 
direct  authority  is  a  passage  of  Appian  (Belt, 
Civ,  i.  7)y  already  quoted  at  length  under 
Aqrartaf.  Lbqbb  (p.  52  6) ;  and  even  this  refers, 
not  to  the  conquei*ed  lands  in  general,  but  to 
those  which  were  uncultivated  when  taken  over. 
Speaking  of  the  same  period,  Plutarch  calls  the 
rectigal  iaro^opiip  oh  iroAA^y  (7i6.  Gracch.  8). 
Livy,  in  his  many  references  to  the  early  strug- 
gles for  the  enforcement  of  thb  rent,  never 
once  appliea  the  term  decumae  to  it :  he  only 
uses  the  word  in  the  two  senses  which  we  shall 
notice  further  on.  The  same  may  be  confidentlv 
asserted  of  the  classical  writers  in  general. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  amount  is  really 
unknown ;  and  Marquardt,  while  treating  of  the 
ager  pubiicus  and  the  vectigalf  very  judiciously 
passes  thb  point  over  in  silence  {staatsverw,  ii. 
147-156).  Further  questions  respecting  this 
source  of  revenue  will  be  treated  under  its 
proper  title,  Vectigal  :  see  also  Scriptura. 

In  the  provinces  the  case  was  different.  The 
Romans  took  over  the  tithes  they  found  already 
existing  in  conquered  countries ;  and  we  find 
the  system  at  once  applied  to  the  earliest  con- 
stituted  provinces,  Sicily,  Sardinia  (including 
Corsica),  and  the  Hbpnniae.  In  three  successive 
years  <B.a  191-189),  a  double  tithe  {alterae  de- 
cumae) was  required  from  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the 
East  (Liv.  xxxvi.  2 ;  xxxvii.  2,  50).  The  second 
tenth  was  however  paid  for  (^frumerUum  emptum : 
see  below).  On  the  other  hand,  Spain  as  a  less 
fertile  country,  after  a  period  of  oppression  by 
its  Roman  governors,  was  let  off  with  a  vicesima 
and  otherwise  eased  of  its  burdens  (u.a  171, 
Liv.  xliii.  2).  Towards  the  end  of  the  republic 
the  system  was  so  far  modified,  that  we  find  the 
decumae  eo  nomine  existing  only  in  two  pro- 
vinces, Sidly  and  proconsular  Asia.  In  these 
it  took  the  place  of  the  SnPENOiUU  (Marquardt, 
Siaatsverw,  ii.  181  ff.). 

It  was  the  legal  doctrine  that  the  dominium 
or  ownership  of  all  provincial  land  was  in  the 
Roman  people,  or,  in  the  language  of  imperial 
times,  in  the  Roman  people  or  the  Caesar  (Gains, 
Jnst,  ii.  7;  cf.  Long's  Cicero,  vol.  i.  [^Verrines], 
p.  273;  Marquardt,  Staatsvenc,  ii.  177).  On 
this  was  based  the  system  of  taxation  concisely 
described  by  Cicero  in  his  great  speech  de  Fni- 
mento  (in  Verr,  iii.  6,  §  12),  and  elucidated  by 
Savigny  {Verm,  Schriften,  ii.  97,  ap,  I/>ng  /.  c). 
**  All  the  provinces  except  Sicily,"  says  (^cero, 
**  pay  either  a  fixed  land-tax  {aut  impositwn  est 
vectigal  cerium  quod  stipendiarium  dicituTf  ut 
Ifispanii  et  pUrisque  Poenorum,  quasi  victorias 
praemium  ac  poena  belli) ;  or  variable  duties,  that 
in  tenths  or  other  quotas  of  produce,  which  last 
are  let  at  Rome  by  the  censors  "  (aut  censoria 
iocatio  est  J  ut  AsiaCj  lege  Sempronia:  in  other 
words,  the  decumae  of  Asia,  on  which  see  below). 
**  Sicily,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  following 
constitution:  two  dvitates  foederatae  and  five 
others  sine  /oedere  immunes  ac  liberae  are  tax- 
free  ;  a  few  which  have  come  under  the  Roman 
dominion  by  conquest,  lost  the  ownership  of 
their  land,  but  received  it  back  on  condition  of 
paying  certain  dues,  which  are  let  (that  is,  they 
have  the  same  terms  as  other  provinces);  all 
the  rest  of  the  land  is  subject  to  the  payment 
of  decmnaei  yet  so  that  the  law  of  Hiero  b 
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observed.**  These  decumae  were  of  wheat  and 
barley,  wine,  oil,  and  fruges  minutae,  i.e.  vege- 
tables, among  which  beans  are  especially  men- 
tioned (Marquardt);  they  were  paid  in  kind, 
and,  like  modern  Englbh  tithes,  were  a  burden 
on  the  land  only,  not  on  the  person  (in  Verr. 
iii.  86,  §  199).  The  law  of  Hiero  (lex  Hiero- 
nica)  is  explained  a  little  further  on  (6,  §  14) ; 
the  tithes  of  each  city  were  to  be  let  separately, 
at  Syracuse  and  nowhere  else,  and  the  citizens 
were  to  have  the  option  of  bidding  for  them  so 
as  to  keep  their  affairs  in  their  own  hands ;  they 
were  let  according  to  the  estimates  (professiones, 
49,  §  102)  by  the  people  themselves  of  the  cul- 
tivated area  of  each  territory.  Thb  law  was 
dear  to  the  Sicilbns  as  inherited  from  a  popular 
king  (§  15) :  it  was  fair  both  to  the  decumanif 
as  the  farmers  of  the  tithe  were  called,  and  to 
the  aratores  who  paid  it  (8,  §  20).  Just  before 
the  praetorship  of  Verres,  t.^.  in  B.c.  74,  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  transfer  the  lettings 
to  Rome ;  but  it  had  been  successfully  resisted, 
and  no  one  except  Verres  had  violated  the  lex 
Hieronica,  Whatever  com  was  wanted  in  addi- 
tion, was  paid  for  by  the  state :  this  was,  in  the 
first  place,  the  frumentum  in  ceilam  or  f rumen- 
turn  aestimaiumy  for  the  support  of  the  praetor 
and  his  officiab  (cohori)^  and  for  which  money 
was  granted  him  by  way  of  **  table  allowance 
(81,  §  188  ff.) ;  next,  a  second  decuma  if  re- 
quired by  the  senate  or  Roman  people,  of  which 
we  have  seen  examples  (fntmentum  emptumf 
70,  §  163  ff.);  lastly,  if  still  further  requbitions 
were  made  by  the  government,  frumentum  im- 
peratumy  for  which  a  higher  price  was  paid  than 
for  the  emptum.  From  this  last  burden  no 
cities  were  exempt  (ibid.).  All  these  had  been 
perverted  by  Verres  into  engines  of  extortion. 
A  single  example  will  suffice ;  he  began  with  an 
edict  quanttun  decumanus  edidisset  aratorem  sibi 
dare  oportere,  ut  tantum  orator  decumano  dare 
cogeretur  (10,  §  25).  These  decumani  were  the 
most  important,  in  this  province  at  least,  of  the 
publicani  or  farmers  of  the  revenue ;  they  had 
been  in  league  with  Verres  in  his  acts  of  oppres- 
sion, and  had  secretly  agreed  to  destroy  all 
compromising  records  (in  Verr.  ii.  71,  §  173). 
The  temptation  on  both  sides  must  be  admitted 
to  have  been  great,  in  the  case  of  rulers  less 
profligate  than  Verres.  It  was  easier  for  the 
governor  to  share  the  illicit  gains  of  the  publi- 
cani than  to  resist  them  effectually  at  the  risk 
of  incurring  their  vengeance  on  laying  down  his 
office ;  and  the  state,  under  the  senatorial  re- 
gime^  was  powerless  against  the  two  combined. 
The  imperial  sjrstem  was  the  only  possible  way 
to  avert  the  ruin  of  the  provinces. 

The  agrarian  law  of  C.  Gracchus,  B.a  123, 
the  first  legal  provision  for  selling  com  to  the 
poor  of  Rome  under  cost  price,  had  looked  to 
the  province  of  Asia  as  a  main  source  of  supply ; 
and  from  that  time  till  the  year  of  Pharsalia 
(b.g.  48)  that  province  paid  decumae,  with  the 
difference  however  that  the  lettings  were  by  the 
censors  at  Rome,  not,  as  in  Sicilv,  on  the  spot. 
Hence  the  phrase  in  Cicero  already  quoted, 
**  censoria  Iocatio  est,  ut  Asiae,  lege  Sempronia  ** 
(in  Verr.  iii.  6,  §  12).  The  tithes  of  each  city 
were  let  separately,  and  natives  (^'Asiani,**  ad 
Att.  i.  17,  §  9)  might  be  bidders  as  well  as 
Romans :  Greek  decwnani  met  Cicero  at  Ephesns 
{ad  Att,  V.  13,  §  1) :  Falddios,  perhaps  a  former 
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tribanas  milttam  and  legmtas  (pro  Lege  Manil, 
19,  §  58),  bought  the  frudw  of  TrallM  for 
900,000  sesterces,  mod  was  thought  to  have 
cormptly  obtained  a  cheap  bargain  {.pro  FUux, 
37,  §  91).  It  is  an  argnmeot  with  Cicero  for 
the  "  imperium  Pompeii "  against  the  pirates, 
B.a  66,  that  Asia,  natorallv  the  richest  of  the 
prorinces,  had  become  unable  to  pay  its  decnmae 
and  other  dues  {pro  Leg.  Manil.  6,  §§  U,  15), 
The  exactions,  after  peace  was  restored,  continued 
intolerable,  and  Cicero  admits  that  the  Koman 
taxation  (scriptwxiy  decxunae^  portcrium)  was 
hated  like  death  {pro  Flaoc.  8,  {  19;  B.C.  59). 
At  last  Caesar,  after  his  rictorj,  "got  rid  of 
the  pubUcani  and  changed  the  decumae  into  a 
siipendium  "  (rehs  ywv  tmXApos  wiKp6Tterd  ir^iai 
Xpmpi^ovs  kwaXXi^aSf  is  ^6pov  <rvrr^X<aar  rh 
cvftfitufop  iic  rm¥  r^XAp  Kar^trr^mrOf  Dio  Cass. 
zliL  6).  A  little  later,  probably  when  the  con- 
quest  of  Egypt  had  opcuMd  up  another  great  com 
country,  the  decumae  in  Sicily  were  likewise 
abolished:  Pliny  {H.  N.  iii.  §  91)  calU  most  of 
the  Sicilians  ttipendiarii  (Marqnardt,  Staatsverw, 
ii.  185 ;  Humbert,  (tp,  D.  and  S.,  s.  r.  Decumae). 

At  Rome,  as  in  Greece,  we  find  from  a  very 
early  period  tithes  of  the  spoil  dedicated  to  the 
gods  after  important  victories.  Camillas  rowed 
a  tenth  of  the  spoil  of  Veil  to  the  Pythian 
Apollo  (Lir.  T.  21,  23,  25).  In  later  times 
ambitions  men  dedicated  a  tenth  to  Hercules, 
and  spent  the  money  in  feasting  the  people  as  a 
meant  of  acquiring  popularity :  Sulla  did  this 
after  his  triumph,  Crassns  after  his  consulship 
(Pint.  ShIL  35;  Cra$9,  2).  Hence  Herculanca 
pars^  Hercules*  share,  is  used  as  equivalent  to  a 
tenth  pert  by  Plautns  {True,  ii.  7,  11;  cf. 
Bacch.  W.  4,  14;  Stick,  L  3,  80).  Cn.  Aufidius 
Orestes  carried  his  consulship  in  B.C.  71  by  treat- 
ing the  people  to  luncheons  {prandia)  in  the 
streets  dectimae  nnminej  on  pretence  of  its  being 
a  tithe-offering  (Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  17,  §  58,  with 
Holden's  note).  The  decnma  of  Hercules  b 
often  mentioned  in  inscriptions  of  the  republican 
period,  but  in  none  later  than  Augustus  {C.  L 
L.  1113,  1175,  1290,  with  Mommsen's  remarks 
i.  149  ff.;  Inecr.  Regn,  Neap,  3578, 5756  ;  Varro, 
It,  L,  Yi.  54;  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  6,  §  11;  Mar- 
qnardt, Staatsverw.  iii.  362).  [W.  W.] 

DBOUM A'NA  PORTA.  [Castba,  p.  372  ff.] 

DECUMA'NL    [Deoijmab.] 

D£GUNGIS,  another  name  (or  the  dextans  or 
ten  undae,  a  division  of  the  as.    [As.]    [W.  S.] 

DEGU'RIA,  from  decern,  ten,  and  oonse- 
qnentiy  a  company  of  ten  persons  (Colum.  i.  9, 
§  7  ;  GeU.  xvili.  7). 

1.  A  division  of  the  curiae.  Each  of  the 
three  ancient  Roman  tribes — the  Ramnes,  Titles, 
and  Luceres — was  divided  into  ten  curiae,  and 
each  curia  into  ten  decuriae,  so  that  there  were 
300  decuriae,  which,  according  to  Niebuhr, 
were  equivalent  to  the  gentes,  but  this  is  doubt- 
ful (Dionys.  ii.  7.;  Pint.  Horn,  20 ;  Cic.  de  £ep, 
ii.  8).  [Uems.]  The  constitution  of  the  curiae 
is  discuMed  under  Curia. 

2.  A  corresponding  division  of  the  senate. 
Tht  original  hundred  members  of  the  senate 
were  divided  into  ten  decuriae,  the  heads  of 
each  decuria  forming  the  Decem  Primi  in  the 
senate  (Liv.  i.  17;  cf.  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  127). 
[Senatus.]  In  like  manner  in  the  municipal 
towns  the  senate,  usually  called  curia,  was 
divided  into  decuriae.     [Dbcubiokes.] 
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3.  In  the  same  way   for  military  pnrpoMs 
each  of  the  three  Roman  tribes  was  represented 
by    100   equites,    called  centuriae.    The  three 
centuriae  were  divided  into  ten  turmae,  each 
consisting  of  thirty   men;    every  turma  con- 
tained ten  Ramnes,  ten  Titles,  and  ten  Lnceres, 
and  each  of  these  decuriae  was  commanded  bf  & 
decurio  (Liv.  i.  13;  Van*.  X.  X.  v.  91;  Fest. 
p.    71,    M.;    Serv.    ad    Verg.   Aen,    v.    560). 
[Equites.] 

4.  The  Judices  were  divided  into  three 
decuriae,  to  which  Augustus  added  a  fourth, 
and  Caligula  a  fifth  decuria  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiii. 
§  30  foil.;  Suet.  Aug,  22;  Calig.  16).  For 
details,  see  Judex. 

5.  Collegia  or  corporations  were  divided  into 
decuriae.  Thus  we  read  of  decuriae  of  scribae, 
lictors,  viatores,  &c  (Suet.  Claud,  1 ;  Cic.  \'err. 
iii.  79,  184;  Liv.  xL  29;  Tac  ilan.  xiii.  27; 
Schol.  ad  Juv.  v.  3 ;  Orelli,  Inecr,  2204,  2252, 
2456,  2676,  3217,  &c).  The  members  of 
these  decuriae  were  called  decnriales  (Cod. 
Theod.  xiv.  1,  3;  Orelli,  Inacr,  874,  976, 
2456,  &c.). 

6.  The  tribes  were  divided  into  decuriae  by 
electioneering  agents  for  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion (Cic  Plane,  18,  45 ;  19,  47 ;  PMl.  vii.  6, 
18).  [W.  S.] 

DECUMA'Lia    [Decuria,  No.  5.] 
DEGU'BIO,  the  head  or  representoUve  of  a 

decuria. 

1,  2.  The  head  of  the  decuriae  into  which  the 

curiae  and  the  senate  were  divided.     [Dbcubu, 

1,2.] 

3.  The  head  or  commander  of  the  decuriae  of 
the  Equites.  [Decuria,  3.]  But  decurio  was 
in  later  times  the  name  of  an  officer  of  a  division 
of  cavalry,  though  such  division  might  contain 
any  number  of  men  (Veget.  Mil,  IL  14 :  cfl  Tsc 
Am,  xiii.  40 ;  Hitt.  u,  29). 

4.  The  head  or  representative  of  a  decuria  in 
corporations.  [Decuria,  No.  5.]  In  like 
manner  we  find  a  decurio  cubicularioram  (Suet 
Dom,  17),  a  decurio  patatii  (Amm.  Marc.  xx.  4, 
§  20 ;  Cod.  Just.  xii.  16),  a  decurio  ostiarionai 
(Spon,  Mite.  Erud.  Ant,  vi.  p.  214),  a  decvrio 
Qermanorvan  (Orelli,  Insor,  2923),  and  there 
was  even  a  decurio  of  slaves  in  the  imperial 
household  (Orelli,  2785). 

15.  But  the  most  important  decnriones  were 
those  in  the  municipal  towns,  who  are  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  article.  [W.  S.] 

DEgURlO'NES,  CUBIAXES.  In  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Italian  towns  (fiuMuc^pui,  co- 
Umiaey  praefedurae),  as  regulated  by  the  Lex 
Julia  Municipalis,  B.C.  45.  each  municipality  was 
governed  by  an  assembly  of  the  populus,  which 
elected  magistrates  and  made  laws,  and  also  by 
a  senate,  which  was  an  administrative  body. 
Subsequently,  by  a  change  corresponding  to 
that  which  took  place  in  Rome,  the  power  of 
the  popular  assembly  was  transferred  to  the 
senate,  which  thus  became  the  supreme  muni- 
cipal body  for  legislative  and  administrative 
purposes. 

The  mnnicipal  senate  is  sometimes  called 
senatuMf  bat  the  terms  commonly  used  to  denote 
it  are  ordo  decurionum  or  simply  ordo,  snd  in 
later  times  owia,  Decnriones  or  curialet  signify 
members  of  the  senate,  these  words  being  used 
indifferently  in  the  same  sense. 

As  opposed  to  the  decurionesy  which  formed  a 
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kind  of  patrician  class  in  each  town,  other  citi- 
zens were  called  plebeii. 

The  word  municipea  usually  comprehends  all 
citizens,  but  it  is  used  in  the  Theodosian  code  so 
as  to  include  only  the  decuriones  or  citizens  of 
the  governing  class. 

The  number  of  decuriones  of  which  a  muni- 
cipal senate  consisted  was  fixed  by  the  constitu- 
tion {lex  mtaucipit)  of  each  municipality  :  it  was 
frequently  a  hundred,  the  ceniumciri  of  inscrip- 
tions (Orelli,  Nos.  108, 3448,  8706, 3737,  3738; 
cf.  Cic.  de  Leg.  agr.  ii.  35,  96),  but  varied 
according  to  the  size  and  custom  of  communi- 
ties. The  office  (Jionor)  of  decurio  was  obli- 
gatory on  all  citizens  called  on  to  undertake  it. 
J)€curi07ies  held  office  for  life.  Places  in  a  curia 
which  became  vacant  by  death  or  incapacity  of 
members  were  filled  up  periodically,  probably 
every  five  years.  Persons  were  made  decuriones 
either  by  right  of  descent  or  by  free  election ; 
sons  succeeded  in  the  place  of  their  fieithers ;  any 
qualified  citizen  might  be  chosen  to  fill  the 
place  of  a  decurio  who  left  no  son. 

The  ordo  or  curia  co-opted  new  members, 
when  its  number  was  not  complete.  (Dig. 
50,  2,  1.  6,  §  5 ;  Fronto,  EpiH,  ad  antic  ii.  10 ; 
Cod.  Theod.  xii.  1,  1.  66:  c£  J.  Gothofred, 
Faratit.  ad  Cod.  Theod,  xii.  1 ;  Niebuhr,  ad 
Framtonemy  p.  218.)  It  is,  however,  maintained 
by  some  writers  that,  from  and  after  the  passing 
of  the  Lex  Julia,  decuriones  were  appointed  by 
the  higher  magistrates,  who  drew  up  the  album 
decurionumy  and  who  are  styled  in  some  places 
qumquennales.  (Tab.  HeracL  Quicungue  in 
munioipOty  colonOsj  praefecturis,  foris,  oonoUio^ 
btUis  dvium  Romanorum  iiviri,  iiOviri  erunty — 
ne  quia  eorum  quern  in  eo  municipio,  coUmiay 
praefectura — m  senatumj  decuriones^  oonacriptos- 
te  iegiio  neve  sublegito  neve  cooptato  neve  red" 
tanchs  curato  nisi  in  demortui  damnaUve  locum, 
Fabretti,  Jnacr.  C.  9,  p.  598.  Marquardt. 
Rom.  Staatsverw.  i.  p.  502.)  To  be  eligible 
as  decuriOy  a  person  was  required  to  be  of  a 
certain  age ;  the  limit  was  thirty  (Tab.  Herad. 
23),  till  reduced  by  Augustus  to  twenty-five 
for  the  municipal  senate  as  well  as  for  the 
Roman. 

A  property  qualification,  the  amount  of 
which  depended  on  the  constitution  of  each 
town,  was  attached  to  the  acquisition  of  mem- 
bership in  a  curiOj  but  membership  was  not 
vacated  by  loss  of  property.  We  learn  from 
Pliny  {Ep,  i.  19)  that  at  Corouro  a  person  who 
had  less  than  100,000  sesterces  could  not  be- 
coibe  a  decurio.  Criminals,  bankrupts,  persons 
of  infamous  character,  and  persons  who  followed 
certain  employments,  as  praecones^  designatoreSj 
iibitinarii,  were  incapable  of  holding  tiiis  office 
(Tab.  Heracl.  23  (25);  cf.  Dig.  50,  2,  12). 
Freedmen  were  likewise  incapable,  but  some- 
times on  account  of  extraordinary  services  they 
were  given  the  cmamenta  decurionaUa  by  decree 
of  the  curia  as  an  honorary  distinction  (Orelli, 
No.  3942). 

The  names  of  decurvmes  were  inioribed  on  an 
album  ct  register  in  a  r^^lar  order,  which  was 
baaed  partly  on  rank  anid  partly  on  seniority. 
The  album  of  Canusium,  which  was  discovered 
in  the  last  century  and  is  now  in  the  principal 
museum  at  Naples  (Fabretti,  Jnacr,  C,  9,  p. 
598 ;  Orelli,  No.  3721),  shows  the  plan  on 
which  such  an  album  was  arranged. 
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The  album  contains  the  names  of  honorary 
and  of  actual  members  of  the  curia,  the  hono- 
rary members  having  precedence.  The  hono- 
rary members  are  styled  patroni,  and  are  of 
two  classes,  consisting  (1)  of  decurUmeSy  free 
from  active  service  on  account  of  their  holding 
high  office  in  the  sthte ;  (2)  of  persons  to  whom 
honorary  membership  was  given  as  a  distinc- 
tion (Cod.  Theod.  viii.  5,  46).  Among  actual 
decuriones,  those  who  had  served  as  magistrates 
had  the  first  rank,  each  ranking  according  to 
the  imporUnce  of  the  office  he  had  held ;  lastly 
come  the  actual  decuriones  who  had  not  served 
any  office :  these  rank  according  to  seniority  of 
service  in  the  curia  (Savigny,  Gesch,  d.  i?.  £, 
i.  §  24). 

Sometimes,  though  not  in  the  album  of 
Canusium,  among  actual  members  the  first  ten 
(decern  primi  or  principes ;  cf.  Liv.  xxix.  15),  or 
the  first  six,  seven,  or  fifteen,  are  distinguished 
from  the  rest:  in  the  Theodosian  Code  such 
decuriones  are  termed  primnti,  primarii.  As 
they  were  subject  to  greater  responsibility  than 
other  decuriones,  so  they  were  superior  in  rank 
(Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  2,  39  ;  xvi.  5,  52,  54). 

The  first  of  the  principales,  primus  principalis, 
had  precedence  as  president  of  the  curia. 

Decwgiones  were  in  close  connexion  with  the 
civic  magistracy,  since  all  magistrates  were 
elected  by  them,  and  no  one  who  was  not  a 
decurio  could  be  elected  magistrate  (Dig.  50,  2, 
7,  §2). 

in  the  early  municipal  constitution  magis- 
terial offices  were  not  thus  confined  to  decuriones, 
but  open  to  citizens  generally,  magistrates 
being  ex-offido  members  of  the  senate  (Tab. 
Heracl. ;  Gruter,  Inscript  p.  408,  n.  1).  Magis- 
trates on  retiring  firom  office  nominated  their 
successors  for  election  in  the  curia,  A  nomi- 
nating magistrate  was  responsible  for  the  good 
conduct  of  his  nominee. 

The  position  of  decurio  declined  under  the 
despotic  administration  of  the  empire,  so  that 
firom  having  been  one  which  was  sought  as  a 
distinction  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  most 
oppressive  burden.  This  change  was  mainly 
caused  by  the  heavy  public  charges  which  were 
thrown  upon  decuriones;  not  only  were  their 
legal  liabilities  increased,  but  claims  were 
enforced  against  them  which  had  no  foundation 
in  law.  Thus  decuriones  were  legally  obliged 
to  make  good  any  deficiency  in  the  imperial 
taxes  of  their  district,  if  the  deficiency  was  due 
to  their  misconduct  as  tax  collectors ;  but  by  a 
practice  which  was  declared  by  many  imperial 
constitutions  to  be  illegal,  they  were  forced  to 
make  good  unpaid  taxes,  even  when  they  were 
not  in  default. 

The  financial  and  other  liabilities  of  decuriones 
were  so  onerous  that  persons  tried  to  escape 
ft*om  them  by  every  means  in  their  power,  as 
by  becoming  soldiers  or  even  serfs.  The  diffi- 
culty of  getting  persons  to  fill  the  office  and  the 
degraded  state  into  which  it  had  fallen  are 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  culprits  were  con- 
demned to  serve  it  by  way  of  punishment :  such 
punishment  was,  however,  declared  to  be  illegal. 
£ven  Jews  and  heretics  were  admitted  to  the 
decurkmatua ;  but  Justinian  provided  that  per- 
sona belonging  to  these  classes  should  not  be 
entitled  to  the  dignity  of  the  office,  though  they 
were  to  remain  subject  to  its  liabilities.    The 


i  of  penoiu  bting 


ThcodHiui  Code  eoDtaint  Damiroiu  proTiiiaiu 
dirccttd  agumt  tboH  wbo  tried  to  *Tad«  their 
datf  o(  icrvice  in  the  curia.  A>  MB  enooa- 
ragement    to    indue*    people     to    fulHl    tbeir 


citrialtt. 

could  not  go  out  of  their  on 

The  lint  roentiou  we  Hi 
compelled  to  become  dreurii 
Plioy  (_Ep.  I.  113).  The  mndidjul  iaitilatioD 
of  the  curia  we>  not  conlined  to  Italf,  but 
eit«i]ded  throaghont  the  RomnTi  empire :  the 
statute  Uw  of  ifae  Thevdoaian  Code  reipecting 
decurioMt  applied  to  municipalitiu  erer^irhere. 
(SmTignf ,  OmcA>cU«  ilei  B6n.  RechU  im  MitHI- 
altir,  i.  cap.  3 ;  J.  Gothofred,  Paratit.  ad  Cod. 
Th.  lii.  1 ;  Koth,  da  nt  mmicipati  EomiTanm ; 
Hegel,  Geichichte  der  Stadtever/aaiaj  voa 
Itatien ;  Zumpt,  Comavntat.  epigraph,  pp.  73- 
168,  170,  475  ;  Uarqusrdt,  Bam.  StaaCtvera.  L 
p.  501  ff.)  [E.  A.  W.l 

DECU-BSIO,  DECUH8US,  DECUR- 
BERE.  ].  These  word*  were  used  to  tigaitj 
the  manocaTm  of  the  Roman  nrmr,  hf  whieh 
the  soldien  were  taught  to  mnke  long  marebe) 
in  a  giren  time,  under  armi  and  without 
quitting  their  ranki.  Thej  are  frequently 
mentioDcd  by  Lirj  (iiiii.  3i,  6;  iiiv.  48,  II ; 
iitL  51,  i;  ilii.  52,  4).  Thete  mancEUTres 
■ometimee  coaatst«d  of  a  thain  light  between 
two  diTisiona  of  lb*  army.     ("  M«  ent . . .  ei- 

conoairere    ad    aimalacruai    pugnnef'^    Lir.    il. 

empire  theae  mansuTres  auumed  a  more 
regular  (arm,  and  were  cviutaatlj'  prictiied. 
Augustui  and  lubiequentlj  Hadrian  ordered 
that  the  iafantij  and  carnlr]-  were  to  nureh 
out  three  timei  a  month  ten  milea  from  the 
camp  and  ten  milei  back  fully  armed  and 
eqtiipped.  Thia  is  called  by  Vegetiue  campi- 
curtio  (Veget.  i.  27 ;  iii.  4),  and  by  Suetoniui 
campeitrit  decursio  (Suet.  Galh.  6 :  cf.  Aiir.  7 ; 
Tac  Aim.  ii.  55).  Maiiminui  ordered  that 
the«  mauauTrea  ahould  Uke  place  cTerr  Gre 
dayi  (CapitoL  itaxim.  duo,  6).  (Cf.  Uarquardt, 
SSn.  Slaatmervi.  ii.  p.  548.) 

2.  The  aame  word)  wera  uaed  to  lignify  the 

military  bonoun  paid  by  aoldiera  at  the  funeral 

of  diatingaiahed  genemlt  or  emperora.     Such  n 

decwiio  is  firit 


with 
the  fuDenl   of 

Gncchna,  killed 

in    the    itcond 

Punic  war  (Liv. 

I    iXT.    17,  4,  5). 


timet  round  the 

funeral       pyre 

(Verg,  Am.  li. 

.    188;  Tac -inn. 
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base  of  the  Antanine  Column  thii  dtarm  ii 
represeated. 

3.  The  decanio,  nblch  ocean  on  the  ceiu  of 
Nero,  probably  refen  to  the  military  mauaams 
or  aham  tighta  in  the  ctrcui.  The  precedieg  eel 
repreatnts  a  borunian  with  a  apear,  and  auotker 
carrying  a  standard.  Theie  gamei  dale  from 
the  time  of  the  republic,  and  were  conliiued 
under  the  empire.  (Uv.  iliv.  S,  3 ;  Eckhel,  t:. 
pp.271, 503;  Becq  de  Fonquitrei,  Z<( /au  des 
Ancimi.  p.  256  ;  Saglio,  Dicl.  t.  T.)        [W.  S.] 

DECUSSIS,  tea  asse^  aa  a  Roman  coia  a 
tan  aa  piece,  struck  after  the  reduction  of  tbe 
weight  of  tbe  a>,  but  rarely  found.  [As.]  The 
name  occura  in  the  Lex  Atemia  Tarpeia,  B.C.  454. 
CVarr.  I.  L.  v.  170;  Fast.  p.  257,  30,  M.;  SUL 
3Ue.  ir.  9,  9 ;  Maiquardt,  Him,  Staalntnc.  iL 
t^  il.l  [W.  S.] 


DBDICA'TIO. 


DKDm'GII  are  the  lowest  of  tbe  thret 
clasaes  of  freedmen  {pessimii  libertea  tarwn  at 
qai  dtdUicivrian  nunvro  nait,  Gaini,  i.  26). 

The  Lei  Aelia  Seutia  (*.o.  4)  prorided  that,  if 
a  slave  was  put  in  bonds  by  his  miatei  at  i 
puniihmeut,  or  branded,  or  put  to  the  lortun 
on  a  criminal  charge  and  cunvicted,  or  deliTtrrd 
to  light  with  Rien  or  beaita,  or  committe<l  to  a 
gladiatorial  whoo!  (/iii(e«)  or  a  public  priwii, 
and  was  lubsequeatly  manumitted  by  the  aae 
or   by  another   owuer,    he    ahould   anjaite  by 


a  the  I 


a  of  a 


II  didili- 


eiui.  The  percgriai  dediticii  were  people  who,  it 
former  timei,  haring  taken  up  arms  and  foaglil 
against   the  people    of   Rome,   had  luirendeirel 

Gaiut,  from  whom  this  account  of  the  origia 
of  dedUicii  is  taken  (/nil.  i.  12-16),  also  iDlbroi 
UB  of  the  incapacities  to  which  this  cIbm  of 
fteedmen  was  subject.  Dediticii  coald  never 
under  any  circumstances  acquire  Roman  cititen- 
ship  <cf.  Suet.  Auj.  40).  They  were  not  alloved 
to  reside  in  Rome  or  within  the  hundraith 
mileatoue  from  it  (cf.  Ijv.  Tiii.  14,  §  S):  if 
they  disobeyed  thia  prohibition,  they  forfoileJ 
their  liberty  and  their  goods,  and  were  tnsde 
incapble  of  aubaequect  mauamiuion.  Ttey 
did  not  participate  in  nny  of  the  rigtiti  « 
.....  if  pm;n«i 


Thii 


>,  who   V 


Latiai,  had  died  onl  long  before 
the  time  of  Jastiaian  ;  it  was.  however,  fonnally 
abolished  by  that  emperor  (Cod.  «ii.  5,  A  **■ 
ticia  libertate  lollmda  ;  of.  /nit.  i.  5,  g  3). 

The  ciTil  condition  of  dediticii,  u  is  sftted 
■bote,  was  formed  by  analogy  to  the  (ondilion 
of  a  conquered  people,  who  did  not  indiviilasllf 
lose  their  freedom,  but  acquired  no  rights  of 
dliienahip.  The  fiirm  of  dalitio  occurs  in  U^ 
(i.  38).  In  the  case  of  the  Volsoi  Liry  incliafs 
to  the  opinion  that  the  four  thousand  who  ven 
sold  were  alavea,  and  not  dedili.  (Oalns,  i.  t2- 
16, 25  and  27 ;  Ulpian,  XX.  14 ;  Paul  ir.  12.  3- 
8  ;  Theophilus,  i.  5,  3.)         [G.  L]  [E.  A.  W-] 

DEDITIO.    [DEDiTtCFrr] 

DE  DOLO  MALO  ACTIO.    [Colp*.] 

DEDU'CTIO,  DEDUCTOK.  Soma  teohnt- 
cal  senaes  of  dedaoert  and  its  deriTatirci  msy 
here  be  noticed.  The  rerb  means  moatly  (i.)  W 
conduct  or  escort  in  a  complimentary  or  ttre- 
monioua  manner,  or  (ii.)  to  lead  a  peraon  away, 
withdraw  (e.g.  a  garriion),  or  "ihow  the  way 
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out."  In  the  former  sense  we  get  (1)  "  deductio 
sponsae  in  domum  mariti "  (Dig.  23,  2,  5); 
(2)  the  deductio  of  a  candidate  by  his  friends, 
hence  called  deductorea  (Q.  Cic  de  Pet.  Cons,  9 ; 
Hin.  Ep.  ir.  17;  Ambitus);  (3)  the  solemn 
founding  of  a  colony  [COLONIA,  p.  479.6].  From 
the  latter  come  the  law-terms  deducerCf  **  to 
eject  from  land,**  deductio^  **  ejectment,*'  with  a 
view  to  try  the  question  of  ownership.  The  act 
is  thus  explained  by  Savigny  (  Verm.  Schriften,  i. 
299,  ap.  Long,  Cicero,  ii.  148):  "It  was  part  of 
the  form  of  many  dbputes  about  property  in 
hmd,  that  both  parties  should  meet  on  the  land 
on  some  day  on  which  they  agreed,  and  that  the 
one  should  put  the  other  out, — that  is,  should 
eject  him  with  the  appearance  of  force ;  and  so 
the  whole  transaction  was  named  a  conventional 
violence,  ex  conventu  vim  fieri  **  (Cic  pro  Caecin. 
8,  §  22).  This  was  called  dedudio  quae  moribua 
fit,  as  distinguished  from  deductio  vi  solida 
(Gell.  zx.  10,  §  10),  when  real  force  was  used : 
**  conatituere  quo  die  in  rem  pracsentem  veni- 
retar,  ut  de  fundo  Caecina  moribus  deduceretur** 
(Cic.  ib.  7,  §  20).  Gellius  (/.  c.)  calls  it  "vis 
civilis  et  festucaria,"  i.e.  controlled  by  the 
praetor's  rod  (festuct).  It  did  not  matter  which 
of  the  two  parties  was  formally  ejected  by  the 
other;  the  ground  for  an  action  at  law  would  be 
eqoally  gained  (Cic.  pro  Tull.  §  20).  This  took 
the  place  of  an  earlier  formula,  ex  jure  manum 
consertum  [supine]  vocare.  [Acrio,  p.  15  a/ 
Vis  Die  ATI  o.]  [W.  W.] 

DEFENSOR  CIVITATIS.  The  oppres- 
sion of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  by  the 
more  powerful,  which  was  prevalent  throughout 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  fourth  century,  owing 
to  the  general  weakness  and  corruption  of  local 
government,  led  to  the  institution  of  a  new 
municipal  officer,  called  defensor  civitatisy  plebie, 
hcij  in  Greek  tKlucos,  whose  function  it  was  to 
defend  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  civitas ; 
the  regio  or  district  of  a  civitas  including  all  the 
vici  within  a  certain  radius  as  well  as  the  prin- 
cipal town. 

An  edict  of  the  Emperor  Vnlentinian  I.  issued 
in  364  A.D.  to  Probus,  praefectus  praetorio,  first 
established  this  office,  but  only  for  the  province 
of  Illyricum.  By  this  edict  the  governor  of  the 
province  was  directed  to  choose  a  trustworthy 
person,  not  being  a  curialis,  qualified  by  high 
official  rank  or  by  practice  as  an  advocate,  for 
each  city  of  the  dioceses  subject  to  him,  in  order 
that  the  plebsof  all  Illyricum  might  be  protected 
by  means  of  public  guardians  {patroni^  from 
injuries  at  the  hands  of  the  powerful  (Cod.  Theod. 
i.  29,  1). 

In  the  next  year,  365  a.d.,  Valentinian 
extended  the  office  of  defensor  to  all  parts  of 
his  empire,  including  Italy,  but  with  some 
changes  in  its  constitution.  Each  civitas  ac- 
quire the  right  of  choosing  a  defensor  from  its 
most  eminent  and  independent  citizens,  who 
were  bound  to  serve  the  office  in  a  prescribed 
order.  Curiales  or  decuriones,  the  class  from 
which  magistrates  were  taken,  could  not  hold 
this  office. 

The  election  of  a  defensor  was  made  by  the 
whole  civitns,  and  not,  as  m  the  case  of  magis- 
trates, by  the  cuna  alone,  the  choice  of  the 
township  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  emperor  or 
his  deputy,  the  praefectus  praetono  At  first  a 
defensor  neld  office  for  five  years,  but  the  term 
VOL.   L 
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was  reduced  by  Justinian  to  two  years.  The 
protection  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  district 
from  oppression  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  from 
that  of  the  imperial  governor  and  local  authori- 
ties, was  always  considered  to  be  the  main 
object  of  a  defensor  civitatis  ("  ut  imprimis 
parentis  vicem  plebi  exhibeas,*'  Cotl.  Just.  i.  55, 
5).  Moreover  it  was  his  business  to  prevent  the 
taxes  being  made  too  burdensome.  For  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  oppressors,  he  had  f^ee 
access  to  the  court  of  the  governor,  and,  if 
necessary,  he  could  bring  his  complaints  against 
the  governor  or  other  officials  before  the  em- 
peror or  ministers  of  the  imperial  government. 
The  defensor  acted  as  judge  in  civil  cases  of 
minor  imporUmce;  his  jurisdiction  was  first 
limited  by  Justinian  to  fifty  solidi,  and  after- 
wards extended  by  that  emperor  to  three 
hundred  solidi.  He  had  the  right  of  appointing 
guardians  and  of  registering  many  formal  pro- 
ceedings :  as,  e.g.,  the  declaration  of  gifts  above 
a  certain  amount  (donatio)  and  the  making  of 
wills.  Justinian  gave  him  an  exceptor  or  clerk 
and  executive  officials  (pffidales). 

Not  being  a  magistrate,  he  had  originally  no 
power  of  inflicting  any  punishment  ("nullas 
infiigant  multas,  nullas  exerceant  quaestiones,*' 
Cod.  Theod.  L  29,  7),  but  subsequently  a  petty 
jurisdiction  was  conferred  on  him.  In  course  of 
time,  as  new  duties  were  attached  to  the  office, 
the  position  of  a  defensor  came  to  resemble  that 
of  a  magistrate ;  in  rank,  however,  he  had  pre- 
cedence of  magistrates. 

The  institution  of  defensor  civitatis  failed  to 
effect  the  object  for  which  it  was  established 
and  fell  into  contempt.  The  Emperor  Majorian 
in  458  A.D.,  and  the  Emperor  Justinian  in 
535  A.D.,  tried  to  revive  its  importance  by  legis- 
lation, but  unsuccessfully.  (Cod.  Theod.  i.  29 
(11);  Cod.  Justin,  i.  55;  Nov.  Majoriani,  3; 
Nov.  Just.  15;  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Rdmische 
Civilprocess,  iii.  107;  Savigny,  Qeschichte  dea 
rdm,  JRechts,  i.  23;  Schmid,  de  Civit.  defeneore; 
Desjardins,  de  Civit  defensore.)         [E,  A.  W.] 

DE'FRUTUM.    [Vinum.] 

DEICELISTAE(8<uccXt(rraO.  [Comoedia.] 

DEIGMA  (8ci7fia),  a  particular  place  in  the 
Peiraeus,  as  well  as  in  the  harbours  of  other 
states,  where  merchants  exposed  samples  of  their 
goods  for  sale.  (Harpocrat.,  Hesych.  s.  v, ; 
Pollux,  ix.  34;  Aristoph.  Eq.  979;  Dem.  c, 
Lacr.  p.  932,  §  29 ;  c.  PolycL  p.  1214,  §  24 ; 
Theophr.  Oior.  23.)  The  samples  themselves 
were  also  called  deigmata,  (Plut.  Demosth,  23 ; 
Boeckh,  P.  E.  p.  58.)  [W.  S.] 

DEJECTI  EFFUSIVE  ACTIO.  If  any 
person  threw  or  poured  anything  from  the  room 
of  a  house  upon  a  place  commonly  frequented 
by  people,  and  thereby  caused  damage,  the 
praetor*s  edict  gave  the  injured  party  an  action 
against  the  occupier  of  the  house  or  part  of  the 
house  from  which  the  thing  had  been  thrown 
or  poured.  There  was  the  same  liability  on 
account  of  a  thing  which  had  been  suspended 
from  a  building,  and  which  by  its  fall  injured 
people,  as  for  a  thing  which  had  been  actually 
thrown. 

The  action  b  said  to  be  given  against  the 
occupier  on  account  of  the  public  interest  in 
the  security  of  traffic  (Dig.  9,  3,  1,  §  1).  It 
was  not  necessary  to  show,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  action,  that  the  occupier  was  personally 
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to  bUme :  henoe  as  the  existence  of  either  dolus 
or  culpa  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  a  delict,  the 
liabtUtj  in  question  is  not  classified  by  Justinian 
in  his  Institates  under  obligatione$  ex  delicto,  but 
under  Migationes  qwm  ex  delicto,  A  defendant 
who  had  been  condemned  in  this  action  on 
account  of  the  wrongful  act  of  another  had  a 
claim  to  recoyer  his  damages  from  the  wrong- 
doer (regressui).  If  several  persons  inhabited  a 
house  and  any  injurj  was  caused  by  something 
thrown  or  poured  from  it,  the  injured  party 
could  recover  from  any  one  of  them  the  entire 
damages.  The  action  was  to  some  extent  modi- 
fied by  the  particular  character  of  the  injury 
done.  If  a  free  man  (homo  liber)  was  killed  or 
woutkded,  the  action  was  actio  popularise  i.e.  it 
could  be  maintained  by  anyone.  If  the  man 
was  killed,  a  penalty  of  fifly  aurei  was  recover- 
able ;  if  only  wounded,  the  amount  of  damages 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judex.  When 
the  action  was  brought  by  the  injured  party 
himself,  the  expenses  of  a  medical  attendant, 
loss  of  time,  and  loss  of  a  man's  earnings  during 
the  time  of  his  cure,  or  loss  of  future  eai^ings 
by  reason  of  his  having  been  rendered  incapable 
of  making  such  earnings,  were  taken  into 
account  in  the  assessment  of  damages.  The 
action  was  limited  to  the  period  of  a  year 
(afufts  utilis)y  unless  it  was  brought  by  the 
injured  party  himself. 

In  case  of  injury  of  any  other  kind  than  that 
done  to  a  free  man,  the  plaintiff  recovered  double 
the  amount  of  the  damage  which  he  had  suf- 
fered ;  but  in  this  case  the  action  could  only  be 
brought  by  the  injured  party  or  by  his  heir. 

As  many  of  the  houses  in  Rome  were  lofly, 
and  inhabited  to  the  top  by  the  poor,  and 
probably  as  there  were  very  imperfect  means 
for  carrying  off  rubbish  and  other  accumu- 
lations, it  was  necessary  to  provide  against 
accidents  which  might  happen  by  such  things 
being  thrown  through  the  window  (Cic  Agr, 
ii.  35,  §  96;  Hor.  Ep,  i.  1,  91;  Juv.  iii.  268, 
X.17).  i^Inst.  iv.  5,  §§  1,  2;  Dig.  9,  3 ;  Gliick, 
Pond,  X.  392;  Wys,  Haftunq  filr  frernde  Culpa, 
p.  66.)  [O.  L]   [E.  A.  W.] 

DEJECTUM  EFFUSUM.  [DEJEcri  Ef- 
rosivE  Actio.] 

DEILIAS    GBAPHE'    (8fiA/at    yptup^). 

[ASTBATRIAS  GlULPH^.] 

DEIPNON  (afiwwv).    [Cena.] 

DELA'TIO  NO'MINIS.  In  Roman  cri- 
minal procedure  the  first  step  was  to  apply  to 
the  praetor  to  allow  the  accusation  to  be  made 
(postulare),  the  next  formally  to  arraign  the 
defendant  (nomen  deferre).  Some  writers  (e.g. 
Rein  in  Pauly,  a,  v.)  have  not  marked  this  dis- 
tinction with  sufficient  clearness.  The  two 
steps  of  the  process  are  sometimes  separated 
by  an  appreciable  interval ;  while  Dolabella  was 
prosecuting  Ap.  Claudius,  his  wife  Fabia  left 
him  inter  postulationem  et  nominis  delationem 
(Caelius  to  Cicero,  ad  Fam.  viii.  6), — a  divorce 
which  cleared  the  way  for  Dolabella's  marriage 
with  Tullia.  Elsewhere  we  find  delationem 
nominis  postulare  (Cic  Div.  in  Caecil,  20,  §  64). 
The  judge  might  himself  take  the  initiative  and 
declare  his  readiness  to  receive  a  nominis  delatio  ; 
this,  however,  is  mentioned  among  the  op- 
pressive proceedings  of  Verres  (Cic.  in  Verr,  ii. 
38,  §94;iv.  19,  §40). 

The    postulatio  and  nominis    delatio    occur 
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most  frequently  in  prosecutions  of  magisSntes 
■and  provincial   governors    for   miscondtct  -  in 
office  [Repetl'HDaj:]  ;  especially  under  the  Lei 
Servilia,  passed  by  the  tribune  Glaucia  (B.a  106 
or  105)  in  spite  •oit  the  opposition  of  the  lenatie, 
which  greatly  improved  the  chances  of  redresi. 
The  fragments  of  this  law  are  collected  by  Orel- 
'lius,  and  have'  been  separately  edited  by  Klenze. 
(Cf.  Rein,'ap.  Pauly ;  Long,  Excursus  'on  SepS' 
tundae  in  his  Cicero,  L  38--41';  Lex  iSbmt.  ed. 
Klenxe,  pp.  5,  33  ff.    For  the  use  of  the  phrase 
in  charges  of  murder,  Cic.  pro  Bote,  Am.  3,  §  9; 
pro  Quent.  8,  §  23;  pro  Cael,  23,  §  56:  in 
other  cases,  in  Verr.  iL  28,  §  68 ;  ocf  Q.  Ft, 
ii.  4.)  .      [W.  W.l 

•  DELATOltES.  This  term  was  originally 
applied  to  those  who  gave  notice  to  the  officials 
of  the  treasury  of  moneys  that  fiad  become  dae 
to  the  treasury.  (Thtf  verb  d^erre  is  in  classical 
Latita  always  'joined  with  nomen  when  nied  in 
this  sense;  it  is  only  later  that  it  tikes  an 
accusative  of  th6  person  charged.)  It  snbse- 
quently  received  a  wider  application.  A  ddaior 
was  not  identical  with  our  **infdrmier;^  the  term 
covered  two  classes,  one  consisting  of  those  who 
themselves  acted  as  prosecutors,  the  other  of 
those  who  simply  gave  information.  The  legis- 
lature of  Augustus  gave  the  first  sUmtltts  to 
the  habit  of  delation,  by  granting  pecniiisry 
rewards  to  those  who  secured  the  conviction  of 
ofienders  against  his  laws  celating  to  marriage 
(Tac.  Ann.  iii.  28).  The  Lex  Julia  de  maiesUte, 
by  rewarding  the  successful  prosecutor  with  a 
fourth  part  of  the  estate  of  the  cbndeitaned 
(Tac.  Ann,  iv.  20),  gave  a  fatal  encotifagetaent 
to  thb  class;  and  although  Tiberius  appears  to 
have  endeavoured  at  first  to  chieck  the  practice 
(xb,  i.  73),  it  became  during  his  reign  a  veritable 
scourge ;  and  as  his  suspicious  temper  developed, 
he  actually  encouraged  them  (i&.  iv.  30,  **dela^ 
tores,  genus  hominum  publico  exitio  refertum  et 
ne  poenis  quidem  satis  coercitum,  per  praemis 
eliciebantur  ">  Caligula  at  the  beginning  bf 
his  reign  negavit  ae  delatoribus  aures  habere 
(Suet.  Calig.  \b\  and  Nero  reduced  the  rewards 
of  those  who  prosecuied  offenders  against  the 
Papian  law  to  the  legal  fourth  part  (Suet.  Nero^ 
10).  Titus  severely  punished  them  (Suet.  Tit, 
8);  Domitian  at  first  followed  his  example 
(Suet.  Dam,  9),  but  soon  proved  ready  to  ute 
them  as  the  tools  of  his  tyrannous  greed.  They 
were  again  banished  by  Trajan  (Plin.  Faneg.  34), 
and  denounced  by  a  rescript  of  Cohstantine 
(Cod.  X.  11,  5).  But  the  need  of  this  con- 
stant repression  proves  what  a  standing  evil 
this  class  must  have  been  to  the  state.  (Cu 
Mayor's  notes  on  Juvenal,  i.  33-36,  iv.  48, 
X.  70;  Rein,  OwMna/r<fcA#,  817-820;  ^ib, 
£0m.  Crimmalprocess,  350-2.)  [A.  S.  W.J 

DELECTUS.    [ExEBcrruB.] 

DEXLA  (a^Xia);  the  name  of  festivals  and 
games  celebrated  at  the  great  panegyris  in  the 
island  of  Delos,  the  centre  of  an  amphictyony, 
to  which  the  Cyclades  and  the  neighbouring 
lonians  on  the  coasts  belonged.  (Horn.  Hy*^ 
in  Apdl  147,  &c.)  This  amphictyony  seems 
originally  to  have  been  instituted  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  worship  in  the  conim«» 
sanctuary  of  Apollo,  the  Oehi  xeerpfos  of  the 
lonians,  who  was  beUeved  to  have  been  bom  at 
Delos.  The  Delia,  as  appears  from  the  Hymn 
on  Apollo  (compare  Thuc' iii  104;  Pollux,  ix. 
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.61),  hud  existed  from  verj  early  times,  and  were 
ce^ebrated  every  fifth  year  (PoUiUy  viii.  104), 
and  as  Boeckh  supposes,  with  great  probability, 
.on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of  Thargelion, 
the  birthdays  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  The 
members  of  the  ampbictyony  assembled  on  .these 
occasions  (^^pow)  in  Delos,  in  long  garments, 
with  the\r  wives  and .  children,  to  worship  the 
god  with  gymnastic  and  musical  contests, 
choruses,  and  dances.  That  the  Athenians  took 
paxt  in  these  solemnities  at  a  rery  early  period, 
.  13  evident  from  the  Deliastae  (afterwards  called 
B€wpoC)  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Solon  (Athen. 
vi.  p»  234);.  the  sacred  vessel  (B^upis),  more- 
over, which  they,  sent  to  Delos  %very  year,  was 
aaid  to  be  the  same  which  Theseus  had  sent  after 
his  return  from  Crete.  (See  the  conomentators 
on  Plato,  Crito,  p.-  43  C.)  The  Delians,  during 
the  celebration  of  these  solemnities,  performed 
the  office  .of  cooks  for  (hose  who  visited^  their 
island,  whence  they  were  called  'EktoHirat 
<Athen.  iv.  p^  173). 

In  the  course  of  time  the  celebration  of  this 
ancient,  panegyris.  in  Delos  had  ceased,  and  it 
WES  not  revived  until  01.  ■  88,  3,  when  the 
Athenians^  after  having  purified  the  island  in 
-  the  winter  of  that  year,  restored  the  ancient 
aolemnities,  and  added  horse-races  which  had 
never  before  taken  place  at  the  Delia.  (Thuc 
/.  c.)  After  this  restoration,  Athens  .being  at 
the  head  of  the  Jknian  confederacy  took  the 
most  prominent  part  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Delia;  and  though  the  islanders,  in  common 
with  Athens,  provided  the  choruses  and  victims, 
the  leader  ^itpxi^fofpos),  who  conducted  the 
'whole  solemnity,  was  an  Athenian  (Plut.  Nic.  3 ; 
«Wolf,  IfUrod.  ad  Demosth.  Lept,  p.  xc),  and  the 
Athenians  had  the  superintendence  of  the  com- 
mon sanctuary.    [Amphictttones.] 

Fron^  these  solemnities,  belonging  to  the 
^reat  Delian  panegyris,  we  must  distinguish  the 
iesaer  Delia,  which  were  celebrated  every  yt .  , 
probably  on  the  6th  of  Thargelion.  The  Athe- 
nians on  this  occasion  sent  the  sacred  vessel 
<9««p(f),  which  the  priest  of  Apollo  adorned 
with  laurel  branches,  to  Delos.  .  The  embassy 
was  called  Onapiof  and  those  who  sailed  to  the 
island;  0€wpoi :  and  before  they  set  sail  a  solemn 
sacrifice  was  ofiered  in  the  Delion,  at  Marathon, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  happy  voyage.  (Miiller, 
/>(?r.  ii.  2,  §  14.)  During  the  absence  of  the 
Tessel,  which  on  one  occasion  lasted  thirty 
days  (Plat.  JPhaed,,  p.  58  B ;  Xen.  Mam.  iv.  8, 
§  2X  the  city  of  Athens  was  purified,  and  no 
criminal  was  allowed  to  be  executed.  The  lesser 
Delia  were  said  to.  have  been  instituted  by 
Theseus,  though  in  some  legends  they  are  men- 
tioned at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  Plutarch 
^27le|.  23)  relates  that  the  ancient  vessel  used 
by  the  founder  himself,  though  often  repaired, 
was  preserved  and  used  by  the  Athenians  down 
to  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus.  (Boeckh, 
jP.  JS.  p.  214>  &c  2nd  edit. ;  Thirlwall,  Hist. 
<rf  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  217 ;  A.  Mommsen, 
A!ortol.jpp,  84  and  402  ff.)  [L.  S.] 

DELI(5tUM.    [CrimbnJ 

DEXPHICAE  MEN8AE.  [Abacus,  p.  1 6.] 

DELPHI'NI  or  DELPHI'liES,  dolphins, 
seven  in  number,  placed  on  the  meta  of  the 
circus.    [CiBOUB,  pp.  434,  435.]  [W.  S.] 

DELF&I'KIA  (8f X^fyta),  a  festival  of  the 
same  expiatory  character  as  the  Apollonia,  which 
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was  celebrated  in  various  towns  of  Greece,  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  sumamedDelphinius,  who  was 
considered  by  the  lonians  as  their  $ths  warp^s. 
The  name  of  the  god,  as  well  as  that  of  his  fes- 
tival, must  be  derived  from  the  belief  of  the 
ancients  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
Munychion. (probably  identical  with  the  Aegine- 
tan  Delphinius)  Apollo  came  through  the  defile 
of  Parnassus  to  Delphi,  and .  began  the  battle 
with  Delphyne. ,  As  he  thus  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  wrathful  god,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  appease  him,  and  the  Delphinia  accordingly 
were  celebrated  at  Athens,  as  well  as  at  other 
5)laces  where  his  worship  had  been  adopted,  on 
the  6th  of  Munychion.  At  Athens  seven  boys 
and  girls  carried  olive-branches,  bound  with 
white  wool  (called  the  hctrripla),  into  the  Del- 
phiniuip.  (Plut.  ITiiee.  18;  A.  Mommsen, 
Heortol  p.  398  ff.) 

The  Delphinia  of  Aegina  are  mentioned  by 
the  Scholiast  on  Pindar  {Pyih.  viiL  88) ;  and 
from  hb  remark  on  another  passage  (^Olymp.  vii. 
151),  it  is  dear  that  they  were  celebrated  with 
contests. .  (Compare  Diog.  laCrt.  ViL  Thai,  c  7 ; 
Miiller,  Dor,  ii.  8,  §  4.)  Concerning  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Delphinia  in  other  places,  nothing 
is  known ;  but  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  rites  observed  at  Athens  and  in  Aegina  were 
common  to  all  festivals  of  the  same  name.  See 
lAvWer^  Aeginet.  ip.  lb%  [L.  S.] 

DELPHIS  (?*\^i5\  a  mass  of  lead  armed 
with  bronze  or  iron,  perhaps  in  the  shape  of  a 
dolphin,  used  for  sinking  an  enemy's  ship. 
(Aristoph.  JB^.  759;  Thuc.  vii.  41 ;  Schol.  ad 
loc.y  Hesych.  s.  v«)  .In  action,  the  delphis  was 
hauled  up  from  the  deck  to  the  point  of  a  yard- 
arm,  which  was  swung  round  by  braces  till 
over  the  hostile  deck;  the  machine  was  then 
instantly  let  fall,  after  which  it  was  again 
drawn  up  and  deposited  on  board.  The  v^fs 
8eX^iyo^2(poi  were  probably  only  of  the  trans- 
port class  (fiXK^iy,  as  swift  (rax^'tai)  triremes 
would  have  been  impeded  by  the  great  weight. 
(B.  Graser,  de  Veter.  Ee  Nanaiiy  pp.  82,  83 :  cf. 
fistuoae,  Yitr.  iii.  3,  and  x.  3 ;  maohmatkmes, 
Caes.  B,  G.  iv.  17.)     .  [J.  M.] 

.DELUBRUM.    ITemplum.] 

DEMABCHI  (Hfiopxoi),  the  presidents  of 
the  demes  (jSrifioi)  in  Attica,  are  said  to  have 
.  been  first,  appointed  by  Cleisthenes  when  he 
abolished  the  yti6icpapoi.  [Naucraria.]  They 
were  probably  elected  by  vote  and  not  by  lot 
(Schi^mann,  Antiq,  i.  368,  £.  T. ;  cf.  C.  /.  A.  ii. 
578).  Their  duties  were  various  and  important. 
Thus  they>  convened  meetings  of  the  demotae, 
and  took  the  votes  upon  all  questions  under 
consideration  ;  they  had  the  custody  of  the 
Xtl^iapxuchr  ypa/ifuwuoVf  or  book  in  which  the 
members  of  the  deme  were  enrolled  (Dem. 
c.  Eubui,,  p.  1317,  §  60;  Schol.  Aristoph. 
A'u6.  37) ;  and  they  made  and  kept  a  register 
of  the  landed  estates  (x»pia)  in  their  dbtricts, 
whether  belonging  to  individuals  or  the  cor- 
porate, property  of  the  d^me  (Schol.  /.  c; 
Boeckh,  P.  E.  p.  512  =  Sthh.'  i.  596  f.).  The 
existence  of  this  register  has  been  recently 
doubted'  by  Ldpsius  (on  Att.  Procees^  p.  3<'5, 
n.  B08  ;  p.  310,  n.  317)  and  Friinkel  (on  Boeckh 
/.  c,  notes  818,  819) ;  see,  however,  in  sup])o:'. 
of  Boeckh's  view,  Gilbert  {StaatsalteHh,  i.  195), 
and  especially  Thalheim's  rejoinder  to  Lip^^ius 
{Rechtsalterth.  p.  49  n.).    Whether  we  are  to 
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read  x*^^^  ^^  TCP*^  ^^  ^^®  Schotiiitt  matten 
lets  than  Boeckh  tbooght^  at  there  ia  suffident 
eridence  that  both  ^  lands  ''•and  ^  debts"  came 
within  the  pnnriew  of  the  demarchs.  Thej 
nndonbtedly  collected  rents  aod  other  monies 
both  sacred  and  profane,  on  behalf  of  the  deme 
(Boeckh,  P.  K  p.  305  =  8thh'  I  374  f.) ;  renU 
of  temple  lands  (jturB^tis  rtfitvm^j  Dem. 
c.  Eubul,  p.  1318,  §  63);  the  iytcnrruchw  or  Uz 
paid  bj  the  holders  of  luid  in  a  deme  other  than 
their  own  (C.  I.  A.il  589 ;  Enctgbis)  ;  and  in 
their  financial  capacitjr  were  assisted  by  two 
rofJci  (C.  /.  A.  it  570,  579,  585),  or  sometimes 
by  one  ra^iUs  only,  as  at  Eleusis  (C  /.  A,  iL 
574).  In  this  capacity  they  had  the  power  of 
distraint  [tlNECUTRA],  to  which  allusion  is  made 
by  Aristophanes  (xVu6. 37)  and  in  several  passages 
of  the  grammarians  (Harpocrat.,  Etym,  if.,  a.  v. ; 
Lex.  Bhet,  p.  242;  Lex,  Seguer.  p.  199,  4). 
That  the  sphere  of  their  actirity  extended 
beyond  their  own  deme,  and  that  they  were 
employed  for  rarious  debts  and  daea  claimed  by 
the  state,  as  Boeckh,  though  with  some  hesita- 
tion, u  inclined  to  think  (P.  L\  p.  157  =  Sthh' 
i.  192X  i*  *^  I^*>^  ^^^  proved.  The  one  inscrip- 
tion, **a  perhaps  obscure  example,*'  at  Boeckh 
admits  (^iinrpaerr6mt»v  8i  ol  S^M^'f'Cx^"]*  ^*  ^'  ^* 
80  =  C  /.  A,  i.  79),  more  probably  refers,  like 
those  already  cited,  to  their  power  of  exaction 
within  their  own  deme ;  and  the  words  of  the 
decree  against  Aotiphon  (r^  tk  ZfifidpXT  ^^^ 
privcd  T«  oticUv,  ic.T.\.  [Plut.]  Vitt  X.  Oratt. 
p.  834  A,  a  mutilated  passage)  point  rather  to  a 
■ingle  locality. 

In  the  duties  which  hare  been  enumerated 
they  supplanted  the  navcrari  {ya^Kpapoi)  of  the 
old  constitution ;  and  they  added  others  to  them. 
As  local  police  magistrates  they  could  impose  a 
fine  {iwtfioXiiP  '4vifidk\9ip)  for  disobedience  to  a 
decree  of  the  demotae,  e.g.  for  entering  the 
Thesmophorion  without  leave  of  the  priestess 
(C.  /.  A.  ii.  573  b);  they  were  required  to  bury, 
or  cause  to  be  buried,  any  dead  bodies  found  in 
their  district,  indemnifying  themselves  by  levv- 
ing  double  the  expense  on  the  relations  of  the 
deceased,  if  their  order  to  bury  were  disobeyed : 
for  neglect  of  this  duty  they  were  liable  to  a 
fine  of  1000  drachmas  (Lex  ap.  Dem.  c.  Macart. 
p.  1069,  §  58).  They  distributed  the  theoric 
fund  [Theorica]  among  their  demotae  (Dem. 
c.  Leochar.  p.  1091,  §  37 ;  C.  /.  A.  ii.  163 ; 
Plaut.  AxUul.  i.  2,  29;  Frinkel,  n.  410);  and 
conducted  those  honoured  with  wpotipla  to  their 
places  in  the  theatre  (C.  /.  A.  ii.  589).  The 
case  of  their  assisting  to  prepare  the  icard\oyos 
or  list  for  military  service  seems  to  have  been 
exceptional :  on  an  emergency  the  /SovXevrcd  and 
^•flfjLopxoi.  were  ordered  by  a  psephisma  to  furnish 
lists  of  those  able  to  serve  (Dem.  c.  Polycl. 
p.  1208,  §  6).  (Pollux,  viii.  118 ;  Hermann, 
Staatsalterth,  §  111  ;  SchOmann,  Assemblies^ 
p.  376  ff. ;  Thalheim,  Rechtsaiterth.  pp.  49, 
115  ;  and  especially  Gilbert,  Staatsalterth, 
p.  194  f.,  who  gives  the  fullest  references  to 
inscriptions.) 

AiifMpxoi  was  also  the  name  given  by  Greek 
writers  to  the  Roman  tribunes  of  the  plebs 
(Dionys.  vi.  89 ;  Plut.  Cor.  7,  &c.). 

[R.W.]    [W.  W.] 

DEMEXS.    [Curator.] 

DEMEN8UM.    [Servus.] 

DEME'NTIA.    [Ouratob.] 


DEHIUBGI 

DEME^RIA  (hitirrpla\  an  annual  feitivtl 
which  the  Athenians,  in  307  B.a,  institotcd  in 
honour  of  Demetrius  Poliorcctes,  who,  together 
with   his  father  Antigonns,  were  consecrated 
under  the  title  of  **  saviour  gods."    It  was  cele- 
brated every  year  in  the  month  of  Mnnychion, 
the  name  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  .the  day 
on  which^the  festival  was  held,  was  changed 
into  Demetrion  and  Demetrias.     A  priest  minis- 
tered at  their  altars,  and  conducted  the  solemn 
procession,  and  the  sacrifices  and  games  with 
which  the  festival  wms  celebrated.     (Died.  Sic 
XX.  46 ;  Plut  Denietr.  10,  46.)     To  hononr  the 
new  god  still  more,  the  Athenians  at  the  same 
time  changed  the  name  of  the  festival  of  the 
Dionysia  into  that  of  Demetria,  as  the  young 
prince  was  fond  of  hearing  himself  compared  to 
Dionysus.      The  Demetria  mentioned  bj  Athe- 
naeus  (xii.  p.  536)  are   probably  the  Dionysia. 
Resi>ecting    the    other   extravagant   fiattenea 
which  the  Athenians  heaped   upon  Demetrias 
and  Antigonus,  see  Athen.  vi.  p.  252;  Hem. 
Staatsalterth.  §  175,  n.  6,  7,  and  8 ;  Thirlwall, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vii.  p.  331 ;  Grote,  Hist,  sf 
Greece,  xii.  p.  506  ff.  [L  S.] 

DEMINUTIO  CATITia    [Caput.] 

DEMIOPR  A'TA  (8i7Ai»<{»fWTa)  were  property 
confiscated  at  Athens  and  sold  by  public  auctioa. 
The  confiscation  of  property  was  one  of  the  most 
common    sources  of   revenue  in  many  Greek 
states ;  and  Aristophanes  (  Vesp.  659,  Eq.  103, 
with  the  Scholia)  mentions  the' Siyfu^para  as  a 
separate  branch  of  the  public  revenue  at  Ather4. 
A  chapter  of  Boeckh's  Pv^Aic  Economy  is  devoted 
to  this  subject  (book  iii.  ch.  14;  cf.  also  ii.  8, 
p.  197,  E.  T.  =  5^aa/«AA.»  i.  251).    These  «*l«^ 
were  under  the  direction  of  the  Poletae  (7.  t.), 
who  presented  their  report*  to  the  people  in  the 
first  assembly  of  each  prytany  (Pollux,  viii.  951, 
they  also  set  up  lists  of  JTy/wrfirpaTa  (probably 
after  the  sale)  upon   tablets  of  stone  in  the 
Acropolis,  at  Eleusis  (where  many .  forfeitures 
nccnied  to  the  temple  of  Demeter  and  Cora  under 
the   law  of  &<r^/3cta),  and   elsewhere.    Several 
fragments  of  such  lists  are  preserved  in  inscrip- 
tions;  one   of  the  most   important,  throwii^ 
light  on  the  prices  realised  by  the  Poletae,  i» 
discussed  in  Boeckh-Frgnkel  (ii.  129  ff.).    The 
danger  of  confiscation  was  constantly  impending 
orer  public  debtors,  such  as  the  farmen  of  the 
revenue  and  their  sureties,  and  those  in  arrcar 
with  taxes  (i^ep^/icpot)  :  and  it  waa  aggravated 
by    the    encouragement    given    to    informers, 
especially  when,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Social 
War,  the  treasury  was  labouring  under  chronic 
deficits  (cf.  Boeckh,  P.  E.  p.  ^h:=Staatskh.*  i. 
511).      For  examples  of   the   harshness  with 
which  the  law  of  distraint  might  be  carried  out, 
and  the  suffering  thereby  caused  to  indiriduaK 
see  Dem.  c.  Androt.  p.  610,  §  56  ff. ;  c  Tianocr. 
p.  762,  §  197 ;  and  the  speech  against  Neaera, 
p.  1347f§  6  ff.    Not  only  the  contents  ofa  honse 
might  be  taken  under  an  execution,  but  the  vey 
doors  were   sometimes  wrenched'  off  (Ly**  ^ 
'Bon.  Aristoph.  §  31 ;  Dem.  c.  Tanocr.  1.  c).    On 
8i)fit<^para    in    general,   see   Boeckh  -  Frankel, 
Index,  8.  V.  QUter;  Meier,  de  Bonis  Darmat^ 
mm,  p.  160  ff.  [W.  S.]    [W.  W.]  . 

DEMIURGI  (hifuovpyor).  1.  In  the  heroic 
age  Si)/uovp7ol '  are  not  merely  *•  skilled  arti- 
sans," hot  "artists,"  including  the  highest 
formi  of  professional  skill  in  every  department 
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then  practised ;  not  only  carpenters,  but  sooth- 
sayers, surgeons,  and  bards.  (Horn.  Od,  xviL  383), 
«B  well  as  heraMs  (t6.  xix.  135).  Cf.  Schdmann, 
Antiq,  i.  42  f.,  E.  T. 

2.  The  name  of  one  of  the  inferior  classes  in 
«arly  Attica.    [Geomobi.] 

3.  Magistrate  described  by  some  jgram- 
mariana  as  peculiar  to  Dorian  states ;  bat  per- 
haps on  no  authority,  except  the  form  8c^u- 
oupyoL  Miiller  {Dorians^  vol.  ii.  p.  145)  observes, 
on  the  contrary,  that  **  they  were  not  uncommon 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  but  thev  do  not  occur 
often  in  the  Dorian  states.  They  existed 
among  the  Eleians  and  Mantineians,  with  whom 
they  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  executive 
magistracy  (Thuc.  v.  47,  §  10).  A  distinc- 
tion may  here  be  noted ;  at  Mantineia  it  is  ol 
99ifuovfrf6l  Kcd  ii  /SouX^,  at  hlia  ol  9.  ical  ol  rii 
r4\ii  Ixoi^cf  Kol  ol  i^aK6<run,  This  consti- 
tution belongs  to  a  period  of  moderate  reform, 
After  the  fall  of  the  Eleiau  oligarchy  and  before 
the  rise  of  unmixed  democracy  (Schdmann,  Antiq, 
i.  172,  £.^T.).  We  also  read  of  demiurgi  in 
the  Achaean  league,  who  probably  ranked  next 
to  the  strategi.  [Achaicum  Foeous,  p.  9  6.] 
Officers  Aamed  Epidemiurgi,  or  upper  demiurgi, 
were  sent  by  the  Corinthians  to  manage  the 
government  of  their  colony  at  Potidaea.  (Thuc 
i.56.)  [R.W.]    [W.  W.] 

DE'MIUS  (d  S^/iios),  the  public  executioner 
at  Athens,  a  slave,  who  was  the  servant  of  The' 
Eleven.  For  references,  see  Demosii,  Uendeka, 
Hoi,  and  Tormrntum.  [W.  S.] 

DEHOCBA'TIA  (jStitAOKpofria),  that  form  of 
constitution  in  which  the  sovereign  political 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  demus,  or  com- 
monalty. In  the  article  Aribtocratia  the 
reader  will  find  noticed  the  rise  and  nature  of 
the  distinction  between  the  politically  privileged 
cUst  of  nobles  and  the  commonalty,  a  class 
personally  free,  though  without  any  consti- 
tntionally  recognised  political  power.  It  was 
tkis  commonalty  which  was  properly  termed 
^he  demus  (S^fios).  The  natural  and  inevitable 
«fiect*of  the  progress  of  society  being  to  diminish, 
and  finally  do  away  with,  those  distinction* 
between  the  two  classes  on  which  the  original 
difference  in  point  of  political  power  was 
founded,  when  the  demus,  by  their  increasing 
numbers,  wealth,  and  intelligence,  had  raised 
tkemselves  to  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  in  real 
power  and  importance  with  the  originally 
privileged  class,  now  degenerated  into  an 
oligarchy,  a  struggle  was  sure  to  ensue,  in 
which  the  demus,  unless  overborne  by  ex- 
traneous infinencesy  was  certain  to  gain  the 
xnaatery.  The  sovereign  power  of  the  demus 
being  thus  established,  the  government  was 
termed  a  democracy.  There  might,  however, 
be  two  modifications  of  the  victory  of  the 
commonalty.  If  the  struggle  between  the 
•classes  had  been  protracted  and  fierce,  the  oli- 
garchs were  commonly  expelled.  This  was 
frequently  the  case  in  the  smaller  states.  If 
the  victory  of  the  commonalty  was  achieved 
iBore  by  the  force  of  moral  power  than  bv 
intestine  warfkre  and  force  of  arms,  through 
-the  gradual  concessions  of  ''the  few,"  the 
result  (as  at  Athens)  was  simply  the  entire 
•obliteration  of  the  onginal  distinctions.  This 
ibrm  of  the  constitution  was  still,  in  the  most 
literal  sense  of  the  term,  a  democracy ,  for  as 
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wealth  and  birth  no  longer  formed  the  title  to 
political  power,  though  the  wealthy  and  noble 
still  remained  citizens  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  supreme  power  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  in  the  hands  of  the  class  formerly 
constituting  the  demus,  by  virtue  of  their  being 
the  more  numerous.  (Aristot.  Poi.  iv.  4, 
p.  1290  b,  17.)  When  the  two  classes  were 
thus  equalised,  the  term  demus  itself  was 
frequently  used  to  denote  the  entire  body  of 
free  citizens — **the  many,"  in  contrast  with 
**  the  few." 

It    is    obvious   that,   consistently   with    the ' 
maintenance  of  the   fundamental   principle  of 
the  supreme  power  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
demus,  various  modifications  of  the  constitution 
in  detail  might  exist,  and  difierent  views  might 
be  held   as   to  what  was  the  perfect  type  of 
a  democracy,  and  what  was  au  imperfect  or  a 
diseased  form  of  it.    Aristotle  (Pol.  iv.  4)  points 
out  that  a  democracy  cannot  be  defined  by  the 
mere  consideration  of  numbers:   it  is  rather, 
when  every  free  citizen  is  a  member  of  the 
sovereign  body  {(SrjfjMs  fihw  itrrty  Zraif  ol  i\€6- 
Btpoi  K^pm  2<riy,  p.  1290  b,  1).     This  definition 
he  expresses  in  a  mora  accurate  form  thus :  l<m 
hlfAOKporia  fihw  Z^av  ol  i\9^€poi  ical   taropot 
wXttovs  Syrts  nifpioi  rtji  &f>X^'  ^<^*^  (J^-  17).     It 
would  still  be  a  democracy  if  a  certain  amount 
of  property  wera  requisite  for  filling  the  public 
ofiices,  provided   the  amount  were   not  large. 
A  Politeia  itself  is  one  species  of  democracy 
(Pd,  iv.  3,  p.  1290,  18),  democracy,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  being  a  sort  of  wapdnfiaffis 
of  it.     But  for  a  perfect  and  pura  democracy 
it  was  necessary  that  no  free  citizen  should  lie 
debarred  on  account  of  his  inferiority  in  rank 
or    wealth    from    aspiring    to    any    office,   or 
exercising  anv  political  function,  and  that  each 
citizen  should  be  allowed  to  follow  that  mode 
of  life   which   he  chose.     (Arist.  Pol.  iv.  4, 
p.  1292,  1;  vi.  1,  p.  1317  b,  12.)    In  a  passage 
of  Herodotus  (iii.  80),  where  we  probably  have 
the  ideas  of  the  writer  himself,  the  character- 
istics of  a  democracy  are  specified    to   be — 
1.  equality  of  legal  rights  (teotfofdri);  2.  the 
appointment    of   magistrates    by    lot;    3.  the 
accountability  of  all  magistrate  and  officera; 
4.  the  reference  of  all  public  matters  to  the 
decision  of  the  community  at  large.    Aristotle 
also  {Rhet.  i.  8,  §  4)  says:  Itrri  Si  hifioKparia 
fih$f  woKtTtia  h  %  Kkfip^  HuufdftovTCU  ritt  apx^^f 
iXr/apxiet  Sc  ip  f  ol  kirh  rifirifAdrttp.    In  another 
passage  (Po/.  vi.  1, 1317  b,  18),  after  mentioning 
the  essential  principles  on  which  a  democracy 
is   based,  he  goes  on  to  say:   **Tho  following 
points  are  characteristic  of  a  democracy:  that 
all  magistrates  should  be  chosen   out  of  the 
whole  body  of  citizens;  that  all  should  rule 
each,  and  each  in  turn  rule  all ;  that  either  all 
magistracies,  or  those  not  requiring  experience 
and  professional  knowledge,  should  be  assigned 
by  lot;    that    there   should    be  no    property 
qualification,  or  but  a  very  small  one,  for  filling 
any  magistracy ;  that  the  same  man  should  not 
fill  the  same  office  twice,  or  should  fill  offices 
but  few  times,  and  but  few  offices,  except  in  the 
case  of  military  commands ;  that^all,  or  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  magistracies,  should   be  of 
brief  duration;    that  all    citizens   should    be 
qualified  to  serve  as  dicasts ;  that  the  supreme 
power  in  everything  should  reside  in  the  public 
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ftfaemblf,  ind  that  no  magistnte  ihould  be 
entrusted  with  irresponsible  power  except  in 
.Terj  small  matters.  (Comp.  Plat.  Eep,  yiii. 
pp.  558,  562,  563;  Legg.  iii.  p.  690,  C; 
Ti  p.  757,  £.)  Aristotle  {PoL  it.  3,  4,  5; 
Ti.  I9  2)  describes  the  ranons  modifioations 
which  a  democracy  mar  assume.  It  is  some- 
what cnrioas  that  neither  in  practice  nor.  in 
theory  did  the  representatire-  system  attract 
any  attention  among  the  Greeks. 

That  diseased  fond  of  a  democracy,  in  which 
from  the  practice  of  giying  pay  to  the  poorer 
dtoeni  for  their  atteodMice  in  the  .public 
aasembly,  and  from  other  caoses,  the  preidomi- 
naat  party  in  the  state  came  to  be  in  fitct  the 
lowest  class  of  the  citizens  (a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  democracy  in  .many,  respects  re? 
sembled  a  tyranny:  see  Ariat.-  PoL  !▼.  4^ 
p,  1293,  18X  was  by  later  wiiters  (Polyb. 
tL  i,  57 ;  Plat  d$  MmaroL  c  3)  termed  an 
Oohlooracy  (^x^^'^P**'^'*'"'^^  dominion  of  the 
mob);  but  the  term  is  not  found  in  Aristotle. 
(Wachsmuth,  MeUemacM  AiUrthumsk.  c.7»  8; 
K.  F.  Hermann,  Staataal^rth.  §|  52,  66-72; 
Thirlwall,  Oittory  of  Greece,  toL  I  c.  10;  Schd- 
mann,  An^.  i.  335-347,  E.  J.;  Thalheim, 
BechUatterth,  pp.  S2-S8.)  rC.P.M.]  [W.W.] 
DBM0N8TBATI0.  [Actio.] 
DEHOPOIETOS  (tir/iovoriiTvs).  [Civitas 
(Qreek),  pp.  443a-444a.] 

DEMO'Sn  (^if^Mi),  public  sUres  at 
Athens,  bought  by  •  the  state.  The  most 
numerous  class  were  the  ro^^oi  or  2K6$at,  a 
force  of  police  (under  officers  called  r6^Qpxoi) 
also  called  ^wweriwioi,  from  the  first  organiser 
of  the  service.  (Poll.  Tiii.  131-2,  Siy^ioviov  iwtf 
p4rtUf  ib. ;  SchoL  ArisL  Ach,  54,  hifUmoi  &w.f 
^XoKts  r.  AoTtos ;  Phot.  $.  t.  re^^oi.)  Their 
duty  was  to  preserve  order  in  the  assembly, 
courts,  public  places,  and  public  works.  They 
were  at  first  encamped  in  tents  in  the  agora,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  the  Areopagus,  Certain 
of  them  were  in  personal  attendance  on  officials, 
e.g.  the  Prytaneis  (Arist.  Jch.  54;  Thesm,  940, 
1002  ff.X  ProbuU.  (Arist.  Lysistr.  441  ff.) — 
especially  police-officers:  Astynomi,  Agoranomi 
(V.  Plat.  Frot.  p.  319  C ;  Xen.  Mem,  iiL  6,  §  1). 
The  corps  dated  from  the  year  of  Salamis,  when 
300  were  bought ;  they  were  later  increased  to 
1200.  (Andoo.  de  Fac.  5,  7 ;  Aesch.  defals*  Leg, 
§  173  f. ;  Boeckh,  P.  E.  206  S,  =  Sthh.*  L  262  ff.) 
Executioners,  torturers,  &C.,  whether  police 
or  not,  were  also  slaves  (Poll«  viii.  71 ;  Harp., 
Etym,  M,^  d7ifi6itoi¥ot ;  htkk..Anecd.  236,  8; 
Thalheim,  Bechtealterth.,  p.  124;  Buchseo- 
schiits,  Bee.  u.  Erw,  p.  104  ff.).  Demosii  were 
also  employed  in  the  treasury,  in  subordinate 
places  in  the  assembly  and  courts,  as  checking- 
clerks  (&rrrypa^c«s);  th^ir  amenability  to  tor- 
ture making  them  especially  serviceable  for  such 
duties.  ^Xhe  state  undertook  their  training. 
(SchoL  ad  Dem.  2, 19  ;.as  pu^JaKi|  ritv  xPVt^'^'^n'f 
Dem.  de  Chem,  p.  101,  §  47 ;  iun-iypapus^  Bekk. 
Anecd,  197,  24  £ ;  €.  I.  A,  ii.  403.) 

In  the  mint  were:  slave  workmen  (Andoc  in 
Schol.  to  Arbt.  Vesp,  1007,  /r.  6,  Blass),  as  also 
in  the  mines.  Exceptiooally,  as -at  Arginusae, 
demosii  rowed  in.  the  gallejrs. ,  As  to  legal  position 
of  pnblic  slaves,  aee  Att*  Frocest,  p,  559=751, 
Lipa.;  Beeker^GOlI,  Charifdee,  iii.  36.  (Boeekh, 
op,  cit, ;  Gilbert,  StaatsaiUrih,  i.  166-7, 219,  &c ; 
id.  Beitr.  x,  inn,  Geach,  Ath.  p.  367.)     [J.  M.]    | 


DEMUS  (9npMs :  on  the  etymology  m  Ud- 
dell  and  Scott,  ed.  7),  a  country  district,  LsL 
pogua,.  In  contrasting  "towuT  (v^Xii)  sod 
»<  country  "  (wtpioucis),  the  Dorians  called  ^ 
divisions  of-  the  latter  ard/Mu,  the  Athenisns 
SfifiM  (Aristot.  Foet.  3,  $  6).  Hence  in  the 
eaiiUef^  Greek,  poets  we  find  i^fios  applied  \o 
the  outlying  country  population  who  tilled  the 
lands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  t6\u  (Horn.  B. 
iii.  50;  Od  vi  3,  vui.  555,  xi.  14,  xiv.  43;  Ues. 
Op.  527). 

The  Domes  (8i|/mi),  as  the  subdivisions, of 
Attica  were  called,  had  existed  from,  a  remote 
period,  though  in  smaller  numbers  than  they 
subsequently  attained.    As  in  the  rest  of  Greeoe, 
many  of  them  had  been  originally  independent 
cities,  each  with,  its  own  vpvratmow  awLiBovA^ : 
but  the  revolution  ascribed  to  Theseus  had  con- 
solidated the. whole  of  Attica  nnder  one  gorenip 
mentt  all  the  local  .magistracies  and  noandls 
being  made  to  centre  in  the  prytaneum  and 
senate  of  Athens.    Henceforward  Athens  was 
the  one  city  in  the  land ;  the^emes  became  cob-, 
stituent  portions  of  Atheman  territory  (Thoc. 
ii.  15). .   **0f  the  general  £act  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  though  .the  operative  cause  assigned 
by  <the  historian,  the  power  and  si^;acity  of.- 
Theseus,  belongs  to  legend  and  not.  to  history  " 
(Grote,  pt.  ii.  ch.  10,  vol.  ii.  p.  277).    Traces  of. 
this  former   independen<ie  -anrvlved*  to .  later 
times:  Eleusis,  alone  among  Attic  demes,.wss 
allowed  to  retain  the  title  of  w6\tf,  and  to  coin 
its  own  money  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395;  c£  Gilbert, 
StaaUcdterthi  i.  193^   a  coin  of  Eleufis  in  Diet 
Geogr,  s.  v.).     A  standing   fend  between  the* 
domes  of  Pallene  and  Hagnna*  dated  fiom  the 
mythical  wars,  and  they   refused  each  other 
the  right  of  intermarriage  (^rry^fiia)  and  the 
friendly  greeting  CAko^tc  Xm^)  of  the  herald 
(?lut.  Tkea,  13).    The  iyieniTUchv  moreover,  or 
tax  on.  the  .occupation  of  land  or  houses  in  a 
difierent  deme  from  that  to  which  men  belonged 
by  birth,  shows  a  curious  survival  of  the  ancient 
exclusive  spirit  of  citizenship  at  a  time  when  all 
urere,  in  common,  citizens  of  Athens  alone,    it 
is  from  the  time  of  Cleisthenes  that  the  historic 
importance  of  the  demes  commences.    His  l^ps*- 
lation  abolished  the  ■  four^  old  lonio  tribes  for 
all  but  ceremonial  purposes  (THnx>BASiLEi8]t 
while  the  gentes  and  phratriea  .which  composed 
them  continued  to  exist  as  isuaiily  and  religioiis 
associfitions,  but  without  political  priyilege.  The 
new  political  organisation  consisted  of  ten  tribes, 
and  of  demes,.  stated  .to  have  now  amounted  to 
one  hundred.    The.  ten  new.  tribes  were  not, 
strictly  speaking,  territorial  divisions  of  tho 
country.     The  older    writers,    wha  regarded 
them  in  this  light,  found  a  difficulty  in  the  list 
that  demes.  of  the  same  tribe  were  situated  at 
opposite  extremities  of  Attica  (Thirlwall,  HU^ 
Gr,iL  74  and  App.  i.  to  same  volume).  *  Id 
I'eality  the  already  existing  demes,   probably 
with  their  numbers  increased  .by  subdivinoOt 
became  the  political  -  units  or  "  primitive  con- 
stituent element  of  the  eonunonwealth"  (Grote^; 
and  the  tribes  were  mere  groups  of  demea  arhi- 

trarily  arranged,  and  in  no  case  all  adjacent  to 

-   » 

*  Or  Agnus ;  the  breathing  Is  doubtAil.  Inscriptloos, 
80  useful  in  determining  tfae  true  spelDhg  of  demoCIc 
oantes  (e.g.  KoAAvre^,  not  KoAvttvW  S8  In  some  XSS.)> 
donot  help  us  herib 
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efrch  othcer.  •  The  priority  of  the  demet  to  the 
tribes  is  implied  in  the  account  of.  Herodotus, 
that  Cleisthenes'^distrihuted"  the  demes  Among 
the  tribes  by  tens  (S^ira  Zh   iced  robs  9i^fiovs 

tKpo'hmtu.  if  rh$  ^Xib»  j3»rod..  t,-69:  on  this, 
the  right  explanation  of  94Ka  in  thb  passage^  cf. 
Stein  ad  Ice -y  Schdmann,  4ntiq.  i.  365  n.f  JL^T. ; 
Qrote,  ch.  31,  iii.  115  n.).  The  distinction 
drawn  by  Dionysios  (iy.  14)  between  the  earlier 
Koman  trib^.  and  those,  of  Semnins,,  calling  the 
^rmer  genealogical  ((pvXai  yvfucaC)  .and.  the 
latter  lo^  (roiracaO,  applies  also. to  the  old- 
Ionic  and  the  Cleisthenean  tribes  .at  Athens ; 
bat  the  ten  Attic  tribes  were;  only  40  far. local 
BA  being  /ormed  ont  of,  an  aggregate  of  demes  pr. 
parishes,  .x)ot  as  themselTes  identified^  njth.-a' 
jytrticnlar  part  of  the  country..  The  mptiyes  of 
this  change  are  expressed .  by  Aristotle  a«  *f  the 
ipore  complete  fusion  of  all  interests  and  the 
hrealcing  up  of  old  ties  or  associations  'i  (8«ws  ta^ 
Zert  /id^itfra  iuf^fuxB&^n  mb^cs  Ma^^Aou,  al  Si 
innrffOfuu  ZtaCtvx^&f^P  <d  wp4r9poPf  Pol.  vii. 
[ri.]  4,  §  19).  The  local  quarrels  of  the  vdpci\o<, 
Subcpioi,  and  ffcduubt,  so  rife  during  the  preced- 
ing century,  now  came  to  an  end;  the  local 
pi*edominance  of  the  city,  and  the  formation  of 

.  a.  city  interest  distinct  from  that  of  the  country, 
.If as  obviated ;  which  could  hardly  have  failed 

.  to  arise  had  the  city  by  itself  constituted  either 
oipe.deme  or  one  tribe.  Cleisthenes  distributed' 
the.  city  (or  fopnd  it  already  distributed,  but 
this  is  less  likely.)  into  seTeral  demes,  and  these 
demes  among  several  tribes ;  ^hile  Peiraeus  and 
Fhalerum,.  each  constituting  a  separate  deme, 

-  were  also  assigned  to  different  tribes.  On  the 
<jbject  of  this  part  of  the  Cleisthenean  legisla- 
tion see  further  in  Grote  (/.  c.  pp.  11^114^ 
;  The  dem^  thus  constituted  .bore,  some  re- 
semblance to  an  English .  parish,  :a  ^till  closer 
one  to  the  German  Gemeinden  (especially  .in 
Switzerland),  and  the  French  CommuneSf  having, 
like  the  latter,  xnunicipal  organisation.  (See, 
these  points  further  wprked  out  in  Hanssoullier, 
Vie  Munic  en  Attique,  pp.  207-210.)  In  ex- 
ti^nt,  lii^ewise,  they  must  have  varied  within 
much  the  same  limits  as  parishes  in  England : 
Attica  with  its  .720  square  miles  being  about 
equal  in  area  to  .one  of.  the  smaller  English 
counties,. and  the  number  of  demes  or  parish^ 
-which  in  both  c^es  gradually  increased,  -  being 
jd>out  the  same  in  each.  ,  The.number.of  demes 
l^fore  the  time  q(  .Cleisthenes<.  is  not  known ; 
but  if  those,  with  patronymic  names  (BouT«(5ai, 
ZlKetfji$wfiJUth  XoXXf  iSoi,  .&c)  were  all  founded 
l^  him,  it  may  hav^  been  under  ^venty,  as 
-^ese  last  amount  to  upwards  of  thirty  in  our 
lists.  .  Sch^imann  in  his  Antiquitiea  (i.  365,  £.  T.) 
adheres  to  the .  opinion  expressed  .iu :  his  earlier 
i^orks,  that.  Cle^thenes  raised  the  number  to 
exact! V 100;  and  so  Gilbert  (St(uUsalterth,_l  192). 
i.,  F.  Herma|in,^hilf  agreeing,  tliat  this  is  what 
Herodotus, meant. to  say,  doubts . whether  the 
4act  were  reallj  ap  {Staatsalterth,  §  111).  About 
B^a  200  Polemon.  i-TtpiTiyfiriif  (up.  Strabo,  ix. 
p.  396)  reckoned  174;,ancC  some  have,  thought 
that  this^hfd  ^always  been  ^he  ..number,  and 
that  Cleistheues  left  many. of  them  in  a  subject 
condition,  to  l)e  enfranchised  .in  ^ter  .times 
CNiebuhr,'-fKit  ;.^pm.  ii.  308,  E.T,).  It  is  now 
universally^  admitted  that  this  .number,  was 
reached  by  a  process  of  subdivision,  which  in- 
^eed  did  not  stop  here :.  182  names,  of  demes^  or 


eight  moft  than  the  supposed  liikiit,  have  now 
been  recovered  (GilbeH,  p.  193  n.);  and  Szanto 
thinks  that  they  may  have  ultimately  amounted, 
to  190  (Uhtersuch,  p.  34 :   HaussoulUer  demurs, 
but  gives  no  reasons,  p.  182)..    Several  points 
connected  with  the  legialation^of  Cleistheues  are 
confessedly  obscure ;  but  it  seems  .certain  that 
he.  introduced  a  uniform  system  (much*. as  the 
French  did,'When  at  the  Revolution  they,  sub- 
stituted departments  for  the  old  provinces),  and 
that  his.  hundred  demes  covered  the  whole  soil 
of  Attica,*  including  the  capital.     If  we  bear  in 
mind  jthe,  ancient  contrast  between  w6kis  and 
5^/iOs,  it  will,  seem  much  more  probable  that 
the  city  demes  were  now  first  constituted  than 
that    they  existed'  previously,  a  point  which 
Grote  leayes  Jindetennined.    ^There  is  reason  to 
think  that  these  demes,  with  the  Peiraeus  and. 
Phalerum,- ainoantod    to  just  ten,  one  being 
assigned  to  each  .  tribe .  (compare  Diet,  Oeogn, 
L  325  a,  with  Grote,. iii.  114  n.);  anaiTange- 
ment  which  must  have  tended  to  equalise  the 
number  of  citizens  in  each  tribe.    There  was 
every  reason  why  the  tribes,  which  contributed 
equal  numbers  tp  the  senate  and  the  dicasteries, 
apd  perhaps  to  other  oflS^ces  as  well  [Abcbon, 
p.  167  a],ahoul4  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible; 
no  reason  why  they  should  always  have  con- 
tained the  same  niunber  of  demes,  or  why  the 
demes  themselves  should  be  of  equal  extent. 
The  growth  and  movement  of  the  population  in 
the  course  of  time  accounts,  quite  naturally,  £br 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  demes  and  the 
re-ai;ng[igement  of  their  boundaries.    We  know 
that,  in,  £sct,  the  demes  varied  greatly  in  size : 
Achamae.  was  much  the  largest,  supplying  no 
less  .than  3000  hoplites  in  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  (pi  *Axctpv^s  M^T^  /i^pos  Smts  r^s 
ir<{A.c«f,  Thuc.  ii.  20)-;  Halimus,  the  deme  of 
Thucydides .  and  of  Euxitheus,  the  plaintiff  in 
the  speech. against  Eubulides,  oue  pf  the  smallest 
(Dem.  c,  .Evbul,.p.  13H,  §  $7  ;   HaussouUier* 
p«  182).     The  names  of  the  demes  were  derived 
either  from  natural  features  (e.g.  IIoto^s  icb- 
.$6w€p09r    and    ^^yfpdcv),  from   neighbouring 
places  (e^.  Olw  AetcAciit^fry  OXov  Ktpati9Ut6v\ 
from  plants  .which  grew  there  (e.<7.  VLapoB^w^, 
*PafX¥ovSyMuppiyovSf  Mupptr(kvTra%  from  trades, 
carried  on  in  them  («.y.  Ktpafiti$)y  or  froqi  in-* 
habitants  (e,g^  'EKdXri  .and  the  patronymics  in 
-8ai  generally :.  1^    kwh  rmv  ^timv,  fl  Mt  r^r 
wapaK9ifA4v*9y  a^rou,    ^    ikwh    r&y .  iy    oj^ois 
<bvT&¥,  fj  kwh  r&y  iv.  ahroU  x'^P^'X*^^'* '  ^ 
imh    rmv  •  ouetiirdrrmK  av^pAr   Ktu    yvutiuc&Vf 
Etym,  3f.    ^  v.<.*£Acci5:,  i/.  Schol.  Aristoph.. 
Plut;  586).      Like  th^  ten,  tribes,  the  first  Jiun- 
dred  demes  all  had  •  eponymous  heroes,,  known 
collectively  as  the  iic^rhv  lip^afs,  (Herodian,  rcpl 
tiovyipovs  X^(c«f ,   17,  8 ;.  Schomann,  Antiq,  i. 
367,  £.  T.) ;  a  fact  which  lends  some. plausibility 
tos  Leake's  conjeq;ture, .  olKiff^mv  ior^.otmio'cU- 
T«v  iUjthe  passage  fron^  the  EtytiL.M.    >The 
demes  with  gentile  .or  patronymic-  names  are 
ascribed,  as  we. have  seen,. either  wholly  or,  in 
part  to  Cleistheues;  and  3ch<^ipann,has  painted 
out  jthat  they  were  situated  mamly  in  that  part 
.  qf  the  country  which.  Jijbs  been  assigned  to  the 
old  -  lopic  .tribe  of  the^,  Tc^^o/tss,  and.  where 
accordingly  the  greatest  number,  of  noble  .iami- 
lies  and  the  most  important  of.  them  liye4'(/«  c. 
p.  366  n.).      The :  Butadae  w^^e  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  exclusive  of  these  families ; 
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and  when  their  name  became  that  of  a  deme, 
the  diitinctioD  of  the  original  atock  was  main- 
tained  by  their  calling  themselvef  Eteobutadae 
or  **genaine  Bntadae."  Tha«  Lycargus  the 
orator  was  rhw  Ztj^iop  BwndBfis,  yiwovs  rov 
rmv  'Erfo3ovra8«r  (Pint  Vitt.  X,  Oratt,  p.  841 
B).  If  Philaldae  were  really  the  cleme  and  not 
the  gem  of  PiAistratus  (Plot.  Sol,  10),  we  have 
an  example  of  a  pntronymically  named  demo  in 
the  old  times.  Bnt  this  is  most  likely  an  over- 
sight of  Plutarch's;  indeed  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  in  those  days,  Athenians  were  usoally 
described  by  the  name  of  their  dome  at  all ; 
and  in  all  probability  the  deme  Philaidac  was 
carved  by  Cleistheoes  out  of  the  territory  of 
Branron,  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Attica, 
though  SchOmann  (/.  c.)  thinks  that  the  reverse 
was  the  case. 

The  municipal  organisation  of  the  demes  was 
very  complete,  both  from  the  civil  and  the  re- 
ligious point  of  view.  They  formed  iadejien- 
dent  corporations,  and  had  each  their  several 
magistrates,  landed  and  other  property,  with  a 
common  treasury.  They  had  likewise  their  re- 
spective assemblies  convened  bv  the  demarch,  in 
which  was  transacted  the  public  business  of  the 
deme,  such  as  the  leasing  of  its  estates,  the 
annual  elections  of  officers,  the  revision  of  the 
registers  or  lists  of  Demotae  (fijin^ai),  and  the 
admission  of  new  members  [DeM archi].  Other 
magistrates,  besides  the  demarch,  were  rofdai  or 
treasurers,  iurrtypn^tSf  controllers  or  checking 
clerks,  and  6piffr«U^  whose  office  was  religious 
as  well  as  civil :  they  not  only  settled  bound- 
aries, mostly  of  sacred  places,  but  »aw  that  the 
rules  of  exclusion  were  enforced  (e.g.  in  the 
Thesmophorion  at  Peiraeus,  C  /.  A.  ii.  573  b). 
Each  deme  appears  to  have  kept  what  was  called 
a  wltfo^  4iuc\7i<riaffruc6sf  or  list  of  those  demotae 
who  were  entitled-  to  vote  in  the  general  as- 
semblies of  the  whole  people  (Dem.  c.  Leochar, 
p.  1091,  §  i$5).  In  financial  matters  they  sup- 
planted the  old  naucraries(mi;frpap(ai)ofthe  four 
tribes,  each  deme  being  required  to  furnish  to 
the  state  a  <xrtain  quota  o£  money  and  con- 
tingent of  troops,  whenever  necessary.  Each 
had,  moreover,  its  peculiar  temples  and  religious 
worship  (8i|/A0Tfjcd  Upd,  Pausan.  i.  31 ;  Pollux, 
viii.  lOdX  with  priests  chosen  annually  by  the 
demotae  (Dem.  c  EubiU,  p.  1313,  §  46):  and 
priests  as  well  as  magistrates  had  to  submit  to  a 
Bottiftao'iaf  in  the  same  way  as  the  public  officers 
of  the  state.  At  Aexone  we  find  for  the  religious 
establishment  of  this  one  deme  four  Upowotol 
tls  rh  Tfis'^H fills  Uphv  chosen  by  lot,  two  irw^po- 
vurrai  and  a  ici}pv(,  in  this  instance  apparently 
to  preserve  order  in  a  night-festival  (xavnrxis)^ 
a  fcpfirs  rSty  *HpaicAct8»y,  a  Up^ia  r^s^Hfiyii  ical 
ri|s  * KKKft.'fyrns,  and  an  ikpx^v  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  two  goddesses  (C  /.  A,  ii.  581).  In 
Halimus  a  priest  of  Heracles,  a  favourite  form 
of  demotic  worship  in  Attica,  is  chosen  by  lot 
from  among  the  ^rywiararoi  (Dem.  c.  Evbul, 
p.  1313,  §  46;  1318,  §  62).  In  Athmonon  we 
nave  a  decree  in  honour  of  six  fupdpxfu^  who  had 
shown  liberality  in  providing  sacrifices  (ap- 
parently as  a  local  Xeirovpyfa)  for  the  festival 
of  the  Amarysia  (C  /.  A.  ii.  580)!  •  The  scamp- 
ing of  public  works  was  prevented  by  ivtri- 
fiirraiy  as  in  the  theatre  at  Peiraeus  (C  /.  A.  ii. 
573;  cf.  Boeckh,  8t/ih*  i.  260).  Further  de- 
tails OB  the  /epd  ht/ioruck  will  be  found  in  the 


elaborate  work  of  HanssouUier,  pp.  136-173. 
The  iiKcurrml  itord  9^fiovs  belonged  to  the  public, 
not  the  demotic  organisation  [TETTARAOOirri, 
Hoil 

Cleisthenes,  like  Solon  before  him,  admitted 
many  foreigners  to  the  franchise,  who  accordi&f 
to  his  system  were  necessarily  enrolled  among 
the  demes.  The  right  explanation  of  the  mnch- 
canvassed  phrase  in  Aristotle  (iroAAoirf  ifvki' 
rctNTs  ^wovs  ical  SoiJXovf  fieroticouSf  Pol.  iii.  2  = 
p.  1275  b,  37)  is  that  he  made  citizens  both  of 
free-born  foreigners  (^tuoi)  and  slaves  who  by 
emancipation  had  already  become  fi^roucot  (Grote, 
ch.  31,  ui.  110  n. ;  Gilbert,  Staatsaltcrth,  i.  144> 
Since  a  son  was  registered  in  the  deme  of  his 
natural  or  adoptive  father,  non-residence  most 
soon  have  become  common ;  but  this  would  not 
cause  any  inconvenience,  as  the  meetings  of  each 
deme  were  not  held  within  its  limits,  but  at 
Athens  (Dem.  c.  Eubul.  p.  1302,  §  10).  The 
only  difference  it  made  was  the  payment  of  .the 
iyieniTuchy  to  the  demotic  treasury,  which 
however  was  sometimes  remitted  by  decree 
[Enctbsis].  Those  who  in  later  times  acquired 
the  citizenship  by  vote  of  the  Athenian  people 
(the  hifufwolrirot)  were  usually  allowed  to  select 
at  pleasure  the  deme,  tribe,  and  phratry  in  whidi 
they  would  be  enrolled;  see  the  inscriptions 
quoted  under  Civitas,  pp.  443  6,  444  a. 

Two  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  demes  were  the  ad- 
mission of  new  members  and  the  revision  of  the 
names  of  members  already  admitted.  The  register 
of  enrolment  was  called  Kou^hp  yp€ififtaTttoif 
(Dem.  c.  Eubul.  p.  1317,  §  60 ;  Bekk.  Anecd.  273, 
27X  or  more  usually  Xri^iapxiithp  ypayntarttof 
(Isae.  Or.  7  [Apollod.],  §  27 ;  Dem.  c.  LcocL  p. 
1094,1  35),  because  any  person  whose  name  was 
inscribed  on  it  could  *enter  upon  an  inhehtance 
and  enjoy  a  patrimony  (JHik  rh  rAr  XM*^ 
ipX^^ '  M(<('  ^'  f^*^^''  oX  TC  K\fipoi  Kol  a/  oiirimf 
Harpocrat.  s.  r. ;  Gilbert,  StaatMlUrth.  i.  187); 
XayX^*i>^  Kkripow  being  thus  equivalent  to  the 
Roman  phrase  adire  hereditatan.  These  registen 
were  kept  by  the  demarchs,  who,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  members  of  the  deme  assemble  in 
general  meeting,  inserted  or  erased  names  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Thus,  when  a  youth 
was  proposed  for  enrolment,  it  was  competent 
for  any  demote  to  object  to  his  admission  on  the 
ground  of  illegitimacy,  or  non-citizenship  by 
the  side  of  either  parent.  The  demotae  decided 
on  the  validity  of  these  objections  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath,  and  the  question  was  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  votes  (Dem.  c.  Evkud. 
p.  1318,  §  61).  The' same  process  was  obsenred 
when  a  citizen  changed  his  deme  in  consequence 
of  adoption  (Isae.  Or.  7  [Apollod.],  §§  28,  29). 
Sometimes  however  a  demarch  was  bribed  to 
place,  or  assist  in  placing,  on  the  register  of  ft 
deme,  persons  who  had  no  claim  to  citizenship 
(Dem.  c.  Leoch.  p.  1091,  §  37).  To  remedy  this 
admission  of  spurious  citizens  (rapiyypawroi) 
the  dccnf^^o'if  was  instituted  [Biafskphisis]. 
Ijwtly,  as  inscriptions  abundantly  show,  crowns 
and  other  honorary  distinctions  could  be  awarded 
by  the  demes  in  the  same  way  as  by  the  tribes. 
(Grote,  ch.  10,  ii.  272  (T.;  ch.  31,  iii.  108  £; 
K.  F.  Hermann,  Staatsaltcrih,  §  111,  &c ;  Scho- 
mann,  Antiq.  i.  336, 366  f.,  E.  T. ;  Gilbert,  Staait- 
alterth.  i.  142  ff.,  192  ff. ;  Szanto,  Untersuchungen 
Uber  doi  AtUsche  B&rgerreckt,  Vienna,  1861; 
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HauMonllier,  La  Yie  Xtaiidpale  en  Attiqwi,  &c., 
Yai'a,19%i:  ud  for  the  geography  of  the  deiii«>, 
Jxake,  Demi  of  Attiaa,  id.  2,  1841 ;  Rd«s,  Hit 
J^nnm  son  Attiaa,  Holla,  1846 ;  Did.  Oeogr.  \. 
325-336.)  [K.  W.]     [W.  W.] 

DGN'A'BIUS,  tniniUt«d  by  "  pton;  "  in  the  ■ 
A.  V.  of  tba  Bible,  wis  the  principal  silver  coin 
tuuong  the  Rommns,  and  vu  so  called  becsiue  It 
WM  originally  fqnal  to  ten  nsses ;  bat  on  the  re- 
duction of  tbs  veight  of  the  ai,  it  nu  made  equal 
ta  aiitecu  isaei,  etcept  in  military  pay,  in  wbicb 
it  was  still  reckoned  an  equal  to  ten  asses.  The 
denaiioi  was  iint  coined  fire  ytara  before  the 
licst  Punic  war,  luc  269.  An  acconnt  of  the 
introduction  and  the  subsequetit  redactiona  of 
tba  denarius  is  giren  under  As,  p,  305,  where 
its  ntlne  and  lubdivluoni  are  iully  discussed, 
nod  the  anthorities  giTen.  ItisealEcient  to  state 
here  that  ita  normal  weight  during  the  last  two 
centariea  of  the  lepablic  was  60  grains,  and  ita 
Talue  about  8^.  Ita  chief  anbdiviaiona  in  sUnr 
coins  waa  th«  qtmarim  or  half  denarius,  and 
the  uitertha  or  quarter  densriui  [Sj 
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For  other  diTiaiona  and  for  the  types  found  npon 
the  coins,  t*t  As.  [P.  G.] 

-  DGNDROTHOBI,  a  collegiDm  or  corpora- 
tion of  carpenteis,  frequently  mentioned  in 
iiucriptions  in  imperial  times.  They  formed 
onginally  ■  religious  corporation,  carrying  the 
»«cred  tree  in  the  worship  of  the  Magna  Mater 
^lxllegilan  dendrojAonim  Mairit  magnae\  and 
were  under  the  Quindecimriri.  (See  inscrip- 
tion! quoted  by  Marquardt,  SSir.  Staatntru. 
iii.  pp.  356.  380.)  Some  modem  critics  bar 
■npp«ed  that  there  were  two  collegia  of  Dea- 
drophori,  one  religious,  and  the  other 
artificera ;  hut  it  is  more  proboble  that  they 
were  in  later  timea  a  college  of  carpesters  under 
the  protection  and  in  the  serTice  of  the  Magna 
Hater.  In  an  ordinance  issued  by  Constantiue 
iB  315  thCT  are  mentioned  along  with  the  ce  ' 
narii  and  fabri  (Cod.  Theod.  lir,  8>  They  < 
mpprasMd  by  Honorim  ami  Thoixiosim  in 
as  a  heathen  coUegium  (Cod.  Theod.  iv!.  10,  20, 
%  2),  after  which  time  their  name  do«s  not 
appear.  (Bneriea.  Imcr.  ile  Lynn,  p.  413  ;  Mar- 
quardt. Prnatl.  d.  maer.  p.  B98.)  [W.  S.] 
DENICAXES  FE'RIAB.  [FEniacI 
DEVB  or  DENTALE.  [Aratrdh.] 
DENTIFBrCKIH  (Uorr^^pwux.  ita^i- 
Oftifniai,  dentifrice  or  tooth-powder,  appears  to 
ban  been  akilfally  prepared  and  generally  used 
among  the  Homan*.  A  Tsriety  of  ■ubitaocei. 
facb  as  the  bonei,  hoofs,  and  horm  of  certain 


animals,  craba,  egg-shella,  and  the  ahella  of  tbe 
oyiter  and  the  murei,  constituted  the  hasis  at 
the  preparation,  ilaving  been  previously  burnt, 
and  sometimes  miied  with  honey,  they  were 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Though  fancyand 
■nperstition  often  directed  the  choice  of  these 
ingredienta,  the  addition  of  aitringenti,  such  as 
myrrh,  or  of  nitre  and  of  hartshorn  ground  in  a 

result  of  eiperience,  the  intention  being  not 
only  to  clean  tbe  teeth  and  to  render  them 
white,  but  alao  to  6i  them  when  loose,  to 
strengthen  the  gums,.and  to  aasnage  toothache. 
(Flin.  H.N.  ixTiii.  $  ITS^a,  mi.  $117,  mil. 
S  65,  79 ;  Scrib.  Larg.  Onnp.  S9.)  Founded 
linmice  waa  a  more  dubious  article,  though 
Pliny  (iiivi.  gl56)  says,  "Utilissima  fiunt  ei 
his  dentifticia."  [J.  V.I     [J.  H.  F.] 

DBPAS  (t^roi),  a  cap  with  two  handlei, 
frequently  mentioned  by  Homer,  seems  to  hare 
been  a  generic  lerm,  like  TOT^Of  (Asclepiades, 
ap.  Athen.  li.  21,  p,  783  a,  who  saye  it  is  tbe 
^ame  aa  the  iXuaw).  It  was  used  in  libationi, 
iind  was  naually  of  gold  (//.  iiiii.  196,  iiir. 
-.185,  tic),  bat  later  of  earthenware  (AntA.  Pal. 
iv.  333).  The  term  is  applied  to  the  golden 
bowl  or  boat  in  which  the  sun  Soated  back  from 
wot  to  east  during  the  night  (Stesich.  /r.  S 
Bei^k  ;  Aeseh./'-.  66  Diod, ;  and  other  qnoU- 
tions  ap.  Ath,  li.  469  e,  f).  As  a  specific  terra 
it  was  probably  applied  to  cupa  of  a  bowl-like 
shape,  and  is  theiefore  identilied  by  Panofka  and 
i>cnnii  with  the  form  giren  In  the  annsied  cnt. 


Depas.    (Dennis,  Stmrta.) 

Depas  is  frequently  used  in  Homer  with  the 
epithet  ifupMi-rtXXoy  (II.  i.  584,  TL  220),.whicb 
has  gii-en  rise  to  much  dincussion.  It  was,  how- 
ever,  probably  a  double-cup,  with  a  bottom  half- 
way up,  like  a  dice-box.  That  thia  waa  the 
form  of  the  cup  is  inferred  from  a  passage  of 
Aristotle  (ffist.  An.  ii.  40),  where  he  ducribei 
the  cells  of  bees  a*  having  two  openings  divided 
by  a  floor,  like  the  ifi^Mciwi^Xa  (fiattmann'i 
Lexilogta,  :  v.),  Cupi  of  this  kind  have  been 
found  in  the  cemeteries  of  Bologna,  but  the 
Homeric  cupa  had  two  handles,  while  these  have 
none  (Dennis,  Etruria,  ii.  p.  515). 

Mr.  Dennib  points  out  that  the  golden  cups 
which  Schlicmaim  foiind  at  Hissarlik  and 
Mycenae,  and  which  are  figured  in  his  works, 
are  probably  instances  of  the  simple  depas,  but 
not  of  the  ifupucOtiMar,  if  the  previous  ex- 
planation of  the  form  of  the  latter  ia  correct 
(Dennis,  Etruria,  i.  p,  ciii. ;  Schliemann,  Troy, 
p.  326.  3fvc(m«,  pp.  231,  234).  '"" 

DRPENSI  ACTIO.    [IiiT! 

DEPONTA'NI  8ENES,  i 
men  aiitv  yeara  of  age,  hence  called  Mexagvnarti, 
because  they  were  freed  from  the  obligntion  of 
voting  in  the  comltia;  that  is,  of  passing  over 
the  bridges  (jimtf)  wUch  Ud  ioto  the  wepta. 
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vch«re  the  roting  took  place.  [OOMITIA,  p.  508- 
a.]  Thi*  if  the  most  probtble  expUiutioii  of 
the  word;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  men  of 
sixty  jeart  of  age  were  abeoiutely  deprived  of 
the  franchise,  though  this  was  the  case  if  we 
accept  literally  the  statenient  that  they  were 
thrust  back  from  roting,  *^de  ponte  dejicae- 
bantur  "  (Fest.  pp.  75,  334,  M.).  Some  ancient 
writers  suppoaed  thai  the  pame  depontani  had 
reference  to  a  barbarous  custom  of  antiquity, 
that  men  of  sixty  years  of  age  were  thrown 
down  from  the  pom  stMidus  into  the  Tiber,  but 
this  interpretation  was  repudiated  by  Varro  and 
Verritts.  (Fest.  U,  cc. ;  Varr.  o^.  Non.  p.  523 ; 
ac  Bo$c,  Am.  35,  100;  Or,  Fa$t.  t.  623; 
Macrob.  i.  5 ;  Plut.  Quaest.  Bom,  32.)  {W.  &] 
DEPORTA'TIO.  [EviuoM.] 
DEPO'SITI  ACTIO.  [Depobttuil") 
DEPCySlTUM  U  a  ireal  contract  which 
consists  in  one  man  entrusting  ^  movable 
thing  to  another  to  keep  i^itil  it  is  demanded 
back,  and  without  any  reward  for  the  trouble  of 
keeping  it.  •  The  party  who  makes  the  depo$Uum 
a  called  deponem,  or  depotHor,  and.  he  who 
receives  the  thing  is  called  fiepo9itan^»*  The 
main  object  of  depotitum  is  to  benefit  the 
depotiei^  and  not  the  dtpotitarim.  Accordingly 
the  depotiiarms  has,  as  a  rule,  no  right  to  make 
use  of  the  thing  deposited,  the  contract  by  which 
one  person  lends  a  thing  to.  another  for .  his 
gratuitous  use  being .  oommodaiumy  and  not 
depotUvm,  The  depanena  is  benefited  by  the 
depotitwK  without  being  obliged  to  give  anything 
in  return.  If  money  is  promised  to  a  person 
for  taking  care  of  a  thing, 'the  contract  is 
locatio  conductiOt  and  not  deposiiwn.  If  anything 
else  except  money  is  promised,  the, contract 
is  one  of  the  innomimUi  contractus.  The  act 
of  deposit  piay  be  purely  voluntary;  or  it 
may  be  from.,  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  fire, 
shipwreck,  or  other  casualty.  The  deposUarius, 
is  bound  on  demand  to  restore  the  thing 'de- 
posited to'  the  deponeru,  or  to  the  person  to 
whom  the  ckponens  has  ordered  it  to  be  re- 
stored. If  he  cannot  restore*  it,  *or  cannot 
r^tor^  it  uninjured,  he  is  liable,  should,  such 
loss  or  injury  be  due  to  his  wilful  misconduct 
{dolus)  or  to  gross  negligence  {culpa  IcUa), 
which  is  equiviuent  to  wil&  misconduct ;  but 
he  is  not  liable  on  account  of  prdinary  negli- 
gence {culpa  levia),  except  under  special  circum- 
stances, as  that  he  has  agreed  to  undertake  such 
liability,  or  has  benefit^  in  some  way  by  the 
contract.  The, reason  why  he  is  iiot  bound  as  a 
rule  to  take  any  special  care  of  the  thing  is, 
that  he  has  derived  no  benefit  from  the  contract. 
With  the  thing  itself  he  must  restore  all 
appurtenances  and  any  frucUts  which  the  thing 
has  produced..  The  remedy  by  which  the 
deponens  could  enforce  these  obligations  is  the 
actio  depositi  directa.  The  actio  is  in  duplum,  if 
the  deposit  was  made  from  necessity:  if  the 
depositariua  lost  the  action,  he  suflered  infamia 
as  a  consequence.  The  dtpositariut  on  his  side 
is  entitled  to  be  secured  against  all  damage 
which  he  may  sufier  from  4he  deposit  through 
any  dolus  or  cat/pa  on  the  part  of  the  deponens^ 
and  to  all  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  his 
charge:  his  remedy  against  the  deponens  is  by 
an  actio  depositi  oontraria, 

Roman  law  recognised  an  irregular  kind  of 
deposit,  which  consists  in  depositing  fungible 
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thin^  such  as  mon^,  with  another  person,  on 
the  understanding  that  an-  equal  qusntitf.of 
things  of  the  same  kind  shall  be  restortd,  and 
not  the  identical  things  deposited,  as  in  in 
ordinary  deposit..   In  this  case  the  deposUoim 
has  the  use  of  the  things  dapositad,  the  propertj 
in  them  passing  to  him:  consequently  lie  U 
subject  to  all  risk  of  IcM.    This  trsiusctioD 
is  distinguished  from  a  loan  {wmUMum)  bflke 
fact  that  U  is  entered  into  in  the  interest^ 
the  person  who  makes  over  the  things,  and  not 
in  that  .of  the  person  who  receives  them. 

A  deposit  of  a  res  Utigiosa  with  some  indifieBent 
person,  until  an  action  relating  to  such  r«s  kss 
been  decided,  is  called  sequestration. 

(Dig.  16,  3 ;  Cod.  iv.'  34,  Jfot.  d  Bm. 
l^um  CoU.  x. ;  Cicd^  0/.  L  10;  Jnv.  xiiL  60; 
Ashtr,  ZeitBch.  f.  do. Mnd  Pr,  B,  xin,  8;  Andts 
in  Haimeri's  Vi€rt0ljahnckrift,  xvii.  8 ;  Wiod- 
scheid,  J'aadekten,  $  374,  Jic.)  [C.  A  W.] 

DEBMATIKON  (S<yv«criic^,  so.  kfrftpm), 
the  hide-money ;  that  is,  the  money  paid  into 
the  treasury,  at  Athens -^ from -the  saU  ofake 
hides  of  victims  slain  at  the  festivals.  (Boeckh, 
P,  E.  p.  333=5<M.  i.»  p.  405 ;  App.  vUi.,  vol.  iu 
p.  100-102 ;  a  /.  A.  iL  741  A)  [W.  S.] 

DESEBTOB  is  defined  by  Modestinm  to  be 
one  *<qni  per  prolixum  tempos  vagatus,  re* 
ducitur,"  and  differs  from  an  emansor^  **qui,dia 
vagatus  ad  castra  egreditur  "  (Dig.  49,  tit  16, 
s.  3).  '^ose  who  delierted  in  time  of  peace  were 
punished  by  reduction  to  the  ranks  {gradus 
dejectio,  Val.>rMax»,ii.  7,  §  4),  corporal  chsstiie- 
ment,  fines,  or  ignominious  dismissal  from  the 
service' (misfio  ignominiosa,  [Caes.]  B.  Aft,  54). 
Those  who  left  the  standards* in  time  of  war  were 
^usually  punished :  with  death  (Dionys.  xi.  *43; 
Xiv.  Epit,\x\,\  Tac,^nn.  xiii.^36;  LamprijI.  i(. 
Sev,  51).  The  transfugaty  or  destrteis  to  the 
enemy^when  taken,  were  .sometimes  deprived  of 
^  their  hands  or  feet  (liv.  xxvi.  12 ;  Val.  M axl  ii.  7» 
%X\\  bu^  geo^ralljc  were,  put  to  death.  ■  Inia-- 
perial  times  they  were  exposed  to  wild  bestts 
(Val.  Max.  /.  c.  §§  13, 14  j  Dig.  /.  c  §  10).  (Mar- 
quardt,  StaaUxiervo.  il.  553.)    [W.S.]  [W.W.J 

DESIGNA'TOB.    [Fukus.]    . 

DESMOTE'BION(«€«r>M#T<f»ior>  [Cabcee.] 

DESPOSION  AUTAE     (  Ufnfwrmfonu  > 

[HeLOTAE  ;  LlBBBTOS,] 

;DESULT0R  {kico^ifrnsy  \ueraliiirni\^'»- 
rally  **one  who  leaps  ofi','*  was  applied,  to  a- 
person  who  rode-  several  horses  ox  chariots^ 
leaping  from  one  to  the  other,  ••  As  early  as  the 
Homeric  times,* we  find  the  description  of  %idsb 
who  .keeps  four  horses,  abreast  at  full  gallop^ 
and  leaps  from  one  to  another,  amidst  a  crowd 
of  admiring  spectators.-  (//.  xv.  67.9-684; 
Propert.  v.  2,  35 ;  Agostini,  Qemmf^  193.)  h» 
the  games  of  the  Roman  circus  this  sport  wss 
also  very  popular.  The  Roman  desultor  geno* 
rally  rode  only  two  horses  at  the  same  time, 
sitting  on  them  without  a  saddle,  and  vaulting 
upon  either  of  them  at  his  pleasure.  (1^* 
Orig,  xviii.  39.)  He  wore  a  hat  or  cap  made  of 
felt.  The  taste  for  these  exercises  was  carried 
to  so  great  an  extent,  that  young  men  of  the 
highest  rank  not  only  drove  bigae  and  qnadrigse 
in  the  circus,  but  exhibited  these  feats  of  hone- 
manship.  (Suet.  Jul,  39 :  c£  Varr*  B.  B,  ii.  7^^ 
Valer.  Flacc.  vi.  161 ;  Liv.  xliv.  9.)  Amoag 
other  nations  thi*  species  of  equestrian  dexterity 
was  allied  to  ^h^  .purposes  of  war,    Li^y  n****^ 
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tiMH  >  troop  of  hone  in  tha  Numidlin  trmy,  in 
which  each  •olditr  wai  anpplicd  with  ■  couple 
of  bone*,  aad.  In. tha  heat  ofbattls  mod  when 
clad  is  amour,  would  leap  with  the  greatait 
CMS  and  celerity  fnnn  that  which  wai  wearied 
or  dinbled  upon  tha  back  of  the  horae  which 
%M  atiU  lonad  and  frsih  (uiiL  29).  The 
Scythiani,  Annanian%  and  eoma  af  the  Indiana 
were^ikiUed  in  the  nme  art. 

Tha  amMied  weodcot  ahowe  three  figurea  of 
dMultora,  on*  from  a  bronia  lamp,  pnbliahed 
'     '•->'-  ticJu  Lmxnu  8>palerJi,.i.  34), 
a  ceina.    In  all  theae  the  rider 


-waan  a  ^leui,  or  cap  of  felt  (Hjgin.  Fab.  Bl\ 
■itai  bis  hone  ii  .without  a.iaddU;  but  theae 
eiamf^es  proTC  that  ha  had  tba  uk  both  of  the 
whip  and  the  rein.  On  the  coioe  we  alio  ob- 
acrre  tha  itreath  and  palm-branch  aa  eniigus  .of 
wictorr:  [J.'Y.]     [J-  H.,F.] 

DETE8TATI0  SACRO'EUM,    [Gebs-J 
DETEEfiO'alUM.    [Caupoha.] 
DEUNX,  elcFen    onncei.  aleren-twelfthg  of 
the  aa  [All,  not  represented  bj  a  coin,  or  eleran.- 
tvelAha  of  anything.   (Vsrr.  Z.  X.  t.  ITS;  Cic 
Caedn.  6,  17.)  [W,  S.] 

DEXTAX8,  tap  oqdc«,  tcs-twaliUii  of  the 
m»  [As],  qoi.reprqiented  bj,B  coin,  or  ten- 
twelfths  of  anTtting.  (Verr.  L.L.  t.  172;  Suet. 
J¥«r..32.)      -  [W.S.] 

DES.TRA'LE  (Cjprian.  IfiA. .  Virg.  mad.), 
and  DextbOCHEBIDM  (from  dexter  and  x'^ft  ^^'' 
fa^nd,  Cafatol,  Maxim.  6,.Maxini.  Jua.  1 ;  gem- 
rnata  dtxtruclieria,  Scbol.  ad  Jov.  ii.  50),  iate 
Latin  worda,  iigaifflng  a  bracelet.  For  illus- 
tration*. Me  AkmILLa.  IW.  S.] 
DIABAIX'BIA  (lM0irHipia),  a  aw^rifica 
offered  to  Zeus  and  Athena  by  .^ba  Spartan. 
king*  en  passing  the  frontier  of  Laconia  in  com- 
mand of  an  army  (Sen.  A7>.  ixx;.  13,  S  2  SI).  If 
tha  victim*  were  anfavonrable,  th*y  diabanded 
the  amy  and  returned  home  (Thuc.  T.  54,  5S, 
US  ;  cf.  Xen.  Mtll.  iii.  4,  $  3  ;  iv.  7,  £  2 1  v.  3, 
&  14,  *,  H  37,  47).  We  also  find  tuifiwrioia 
ofiered  by  a  Roman  general  in  paaaiug  a  iwollen 
ri*er  tPlnt.  XucoH.  iM>      .[J?.  S.]    CW-.W.] 
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DIABATHBOM  (IicOobsr).  [Caiaeoi, 
p.  332  6,  No. «.] 

DIADE'MA  (SuUq/u),  a  white  band  or 
£llet  used  to  encircle  the  head.  (Tal.  Hai. 
ri.  2,  §  7.)  Thia  omunent  was  of  Oriental 
-origin,  and  ia  frequently  represented  on  the 
heada  of,  Eailcni  monarch*.  Hence  the  Grteka 
tranaferred  it  to  their  divinitiea.  Its  inrention 
U  ascribed  by  Pliny  (if.  N.  rii.  §  191)  to  » liber 
pater",;   and   accordingly  on   coins  and  other 


diadema  oi 
head,  aa  is  *hown''in'tbe 
accompanying  coin  of  the 
city  of  Naioa  in  Sicily. 
<Ses.  also 'the  Rgura  of 
DionyiBS  on  p.  356,)  .  ' 


represented  with  a 


lindon 


•nbeedoTDIo-, 


the  coin*  of  Bruttii  the 
beads  of.Apollo  and  Uer- 
cnles .  wearing  the  ,dia- 
demafEckhel,  L  p.. 166); 
and  Pliny  (H.  N.  iiiir.    ' 

S.yn\  L       f        ...  -nvaoa.  cuunoifiaiee 

79)  apnk*  of  a  aUtne       ^^  si^ly.       Biltiah 
of Apollowcrownsd with       Uusenni.]  : 
a  diadema  (diadematiu). 

The  diadema  waa  worn  by  the  Anyriaii  kings. 
In  tha  earliaal  mixiuinents  only  one  band,  passed 
round  the  head-dreis  of  the  monarch,  but  at  a 
later  period  two  «r  more  were  introduced,  as  in 
tbeaccompanTing%urc(LaT- 
ard,  .^KwA,  ii.  p.  3!0).    In 
the  same  way   a  bine .  band 
rariagated  with  white  spots 
encircled  the  tiara  or,diUri* 
of. the  Persian  kings.    (Xeu. 
Or.  Tiii..  3,  §  13)  Plut.  A 
Fnit.Ara.  c.  18  ;  Lucian,  PiK. 
15  ;."cidHrim  Pcnae.  vocabnnt 
reginm    capitis    inaigne :'  hoc    i 
cserulea  fascia.^ajbo  diatincta 
dTcuniibat,"CnTL  iii.  3,  $  18 ; 
vL  20,  S  4 :  see  drawing  onder 
TuKi.)     Jt  waa  adapted  .by  DIsdemB   on  bead- 
Alef  ander  after  the  conqueat     ^^^  "«  Af»r- 
of.  Darius    (Justin.   ^.    3.;     ^^f   .'■'^r 
Ladan,ZNa:.  Jfor(.,12,3),and        .       ' 
became  lh»  recognised  lypbol  of  royalty.    It 

of  Alexander  in  Syria  and  tgypt  (see  annexed 
cutsX    and    oonNsted   of  a   braiui    whit*    band 


Dladeuia  im  he*dB  oT 
bsKl  Bgow),  and  of 
(rIghtJMnitBgiin}.    (Coins  Ui  BriUsb  H 

encircling  the  head,  «ith<  bands  hanging  down 
behind,  its  white  colour  ia  frequently  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers  (raa-ta  Aeudr  "pi  tv  f^^Vr 
Lucian,  iViimg.  3S;  Appian,  B.  C.  iL  108; 
"  Candida  faada,"  Snet.  Catt.  T9  ;  ''albenUbns 
apumis  in  modqm  disdematis,"  Tac  Ann.  Ti.  37  ; 
"Titta    albente,"  SiL   Ital.    iri.    2*1).     The 


ta  of  tha  DiBdocI 
n  kiDin ,  for  the 
It  (Diod.  HIT  5), 


<:UK.     Thui  it  appeu 


1    the   c 


of  'Hie 


,  thDU)(h  Eckhd 

,    thinki  that  thej  were 

struck  Hflrr  his  d«a(h, 

I    becaUM  it  would  ippur 

'    from    L.r7    (hit.    5). 

tvd    by    hi>    gnndion 
Hicronrmiu.    (Eckhal, 
nulnu  on  head  ol  Ulnog    i   „   qm  \ 

iiJS?  "  ""'"    »■  ^""-  ■•  • 

ijriDbol  of  rovalty  (cegai 
mtigite,  Oc  PM.  iii.  5,  Vi),  wu  haUfal  to  th« 
Itomaiu,  and  ww  therFrore  refused  b/  Jiiliiu 
Ca«ur,  wheo  U.  Antoniu>  oflfrcd  htm  a  kaorel 
crowD  ancirclnl  by  a  di.-ulrm  (Aidlit^ia  art^in^ 
li^rts  vtftwtwKrfiiinr,  PluL.  Caa.&l,  Anton. 
12;  Cic  Pha.  ii.  34,  85;  Sutt.  Cat:  79).  A 
diadfm  bad  been  pr«TioD<l)-  plawd  npoD  bi) 
■tatua,  hut  vai  remorad  byorilerof  tha  trlhimet 
(Suat.  i.  c. ;  Dio  Cum.  ilir.  9  ;  Appiao,  H.  C.  ii. 
108).  Thii  diidem,  like  that  of  tha  Greciui 
king!,  i«  aipreuly  turl  ta  bare  been  a  whita 
band  (Snat.,  Appiao,  IL  cc.).  It  ii  indJcatiTe 
of  tha  fealing  of  t>ia  Romnni  ngaiDittha  nama  a( 
kmtr  and  the  emblem  of  kinglypowar,  tbat  luc- 
caading  amperorft,  though  they  aiercitad  daipotic 
powar  and  auumed  tha  corona  i-adiata  ai  amark 
of  divinity  [Cohos*,  p.  550  oj  are  neTar  re- 
preKutad  with  the'diadem  on  their  cuiui  till  tha 
timeof  Cooitanline.  The  mad  Ciligula  thought 
of  (uaumiDg  the  diadani,  and  turning  the  princi- 
jahu  into  ■  Ttgniim,  but  gara  up  the  Idaa  (Suat. 
€al.  22.  Aural.  VicL  FpU.  3  uys  that  Caligula 
■ctaally  Maumed  the  diudem).  Elagabalui  alio 
wiihad  to  u*e  ■  jewelled  diadem  (Ltiraprid.  Ela- 
yalr.  33).  Aoreliu*  Victor  »ny«  (Epit.  35)  that 
Auralianus  wu  tha  Grat  am[<erDr  who  wore  a 
diadam,  but  this  ii  not  eoDfirnied  by  coins.  It 
fiiat  appean,  aj  we  hare  already  uid,  on  tha 

(Cf.  Aural.  Vict.  41  of  CuMlant'ne,  "  caput  ex- 
ornani  perpetuo  diadamale,")  Id  tha  Cirvniani 
Altxait/lrimBn  it  it  uild  that  Conslantinui  waa 
the  tint  who  wore  the  diadem  adoruad  with 
paarli  (Eckhel,  tI.  p.  80),  and  Clandian  apeaki 
(da  N'lpi,  Honi/r.  187)  of  tha  diadem  inworen 
with  he«Fy  pearii  gathered  in  the  Erythi 
sea.  Tha  dUdem  wai  regularly 
emDeron  guccaedmg  Conitantina. 
nagnificaQt  diadem  mlorued 


worn    br  the 
Thua  Julian 


<>  {", 


fnlgora  distincto,"  Amm.  Mure.  iii.  1,  §  4). 
Tha  diadam  wu  contlnnally  incraaied  in  rich- 
Dau,  aiia,  and  iplendour,  till  thia  baudaga  waa 
at  langth  convartad  int»  tha  crown  which  baa 
been  for  many  centuriea  the  badge  of  soTerrignty 
in  modem  Europe  (tckhel,  ti.  p.  IB ;  Tiii.  pp.  TU, 
36,1,  502). 

Before  the  diadem  wu  worn  by  tha   Roman 

a>  a  head-drau'by  Kaman  women.  That  Iiidori 
(Orlg.  lii.  31)  definea  tha  diadama  as  "or- 
naniaatam  cApitls  mntraanrnm  ai  auro  con- 
teitum."  (Backer-Gall,  GaU^u, 
Uarquardt,  Prima.,  p.  681.) 


iii.   p.   279 
(v.  S.] 


DIAETETAE 

DIADICA'SIA   (Jtotuorla),   in   lu  mat 

aitandcd  leue,  ii  almoit  a  synonym  of  Ujnhlnit 

includes  tha  notion  of  a  ditputt  Mma 

laimaati,  not  an   action  by  ona  ogoBul 

r.     lu  purely  political  quaBtioni,  ««  Gml 

ird  applied   to  argnmentt  which  of  Ivo 

partiu  were  to  get  the  credit  or  bear  the  blamt 

what  had  happened   (Aeschin.  Cta.  %  VK; 

01.  de  CAm.  p.   103,  j-  57)-     Th"  pl>™»  '' 

f  ^iKaa  ttaBmiaaaht  ia  npplied  to  s  seltle- 

ut  out  of  court  (Deoi.  c.  Otttt.  i.  p.  864,  §  £). 

ihnically,  diadicuia  danotea  the  procaedingi 

1  contest  foi  prefereiica  between  two  or  mon 

al   parties,  either  as   to  the  pouesaion  of 

property   or  as   to   eiamption   from   penonal 

or    pacuniary  linbilitiea.     To  the  former  clan 

(rights  or  privilagea)  belong  cnaes  of  diipnld 

iiiharitance  (Dam.  c.  Ltocliar.  p.  10B2,  §;);Df 

lasts   for    prieathoods   or    tampla    propeny, 

iral   of   which    are   recorded    by  the  gnm- 


;  tha  claimi 


(Bekk.  AneciL  p.  236);  and 
theeonlcals  between  informers  claiming  renardi 
otfered  for  the  discorery  of  crimes  (Aadoc.  ok 
J/y«.  S  28).     The  latler  class  (bordaw)  includes 

should  undertake  a  trierarchy  or  a  chorcgii 
(Xen.  Jlep.  Ath.  3,  S§  4,  5 ;  I>am.  c.  Aphi.  ii. 
p.  841,  G  17),  or  as  to  who  was  to  ba  held 
responsible  for  debts  due  to  the  state  (Dam. 
c.  Timocr.  p.  704,  J  13;  c,  Eetrg.  ct  Una. 
p.  114T,  «}  2S~H^>>  Tne  essential  distiDctioa 
between  diodicaaia  and  tha  ordinary  (Ini  ii, 
all  the  claimants  are  aimilirly  litusled 
I  subject  of  diaputa,  and  no 
plaintiffs  and  defendsnta. 


with  r 
louffar  c 


isfon 

that  these  suiu  differed  from  others.  (Meier,  Alt. 
Proctu,  ed.  Lipsius,  p.  367  tt. ;  Platner.  Klageit 
tind  ProiXM,  ii.  309  ff. ;  QoUemer,  BnU  * 
Sacetahn,  p.  161  E;  Thalheim,  Sechialtfti. 
§  11  =§  66  Hermann.)      [J.  S.  M.]    fW.  W,] 

DIADOSEIS  (J.aWo'.,,).    [DiiSOMAe.] 

DIABTA.     rpoMire,  p.  673  *.] 

DIAETETAE  (tuunrral),  arbitrators,  um- 
pires. The  Uiaetetaa  mentioned  by  theAthanisi 
orators  ware  of  two  kinds :  the  ona  public  aod 
appointed  by  lot  (KAitnTrof),  tha  other  prirsta 
and  chosen  (olpaTof)  by  tha  parties  who  referred 
to  them  tha  decision  of  a  disputed  point,  initasd 
ol  trying  it  before  a  court  of  justice;  tha  jnilg- 
mants  of  both,  according  to  Aristotle,  beiag 
founded  on  equity  rnther  than  law  (t  7^^ 
tiomrrilt  ri  ^[(lalf  ip^  i  Bi  tinrrtl  tI^ 
rifiar.  Met.  i.  13,  g  19> 

The  institution  of  tha  public  Diaatetae  is 
placed  by  soma  modern  writers  in  the  time  of 
the  ontor  Lysins;  but  they  were  in  alt  pro- 
bability of  far  higher  antiquity.  So  natural  ■ 
mode  of  settling  disputes,  it  is  well  argued  by 
Scbiimana  and  Parrot,  could  hardly  iail  to  hsre 
been  adopted  in  the  most  primitive  times.  In 
the  period  for  which  we  hare  mora  particulir 
information,  a  certain  namber  of  citliens,  some- 
what advanced  in  years — the  minimam  age  tciKg 
(ii>y  (Suidas,  ».  t.  Siomr-at),  or,  as  ScblSnisnB 
Inclines  to  beliare,  liity  (Poilux,  Tiii.  136; 
.  Hetychiot) — were  appointed  tosarrfas  Diaetetae 
in  such  cases  as  might  arise.  With  respect  Co 
difficnlty.    Tha 


choliai 


:^ 


t  440,  t. 


each  tribe  (jkaa*  la  T/myat  kb)  Tatrnp^nrra 
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KoB*  Uturr^  ^A^r,  ad  Dem.  Mid.  p.  542, 
§  86).  This  number  appears  unnecessarily  large ; 
the  orators  often  mention  only  one  arbitrator  in 
each  case;  and  an  easy  correction  of  Ulpian's 
words  was  suggested— ^(ray  8i  TtatrapdKOtna^ 
fiireap^s  icaSt  iKdumiP  ^vX^y — making  the  total 
number  40.  Of  late  years,  however,  an  in- 
scription  has  been  discovered  of  about  B.C.  325, 
naming  the  Diaetetae  who  actually  served  in 
that  year,  and  had  been  rewarded  with  a  garland 
for  their  conduct  in  office  (first  published  in 
Ross,  Demen  von  AttikoL,  p.  22 ;  also  in  Kangab^'s 
collection,  No.  1163).  The  numbers  mentioned 
from  the*  different  tribes  vary  between  16  in 
the  Cecropis  and  3  in  the  Pandionis,  in  all  104 
names,  if,  as  is  probably  to  be  assumed,  an 
equal  number  was  chosen  from  each  tribe,  there 
must  have  been  at  least  160  of  thom.  The  fact 
that  not  all  the  Diaetetae  of  the  year  arc  com- 
memorated in  the  inscription  is  easily  explicable ; 
those  who  were  most  in  request  would  be 
summoned  ofltenest,  some  perhaps  not  at  all 
(Schomann,  Antiq,  i.  472,  £.  T. ;  Perrot,  Essal, 
p.  292). 

The  inference,  alike  from  the  scholiast  and 
the  inscription,  that  each  tribe  had  its  own 
Diaetetae,  is  further  supported  by  Demosthenes 
(c.  E^oerg,  p.  1142,  §  12)  and  Lysias  (c.  Panel, 
§  2).  There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  the  con- 
jecture that  they  were  chosen  by  the  members 
of  each  tribe  for  itself ;  or  again,  for  a  longer 
period  than  a  year.  Like  the  dicasts,  with  whom 
they  had  much  in  common,  and  other  &^x<^ 
icXifpcrrof,  they  must  have  been  elected  annually 
in  the  Ecclesia.  A  passage  in  Isaeus  (Svo  trri 
TOW  Zuumirov  r^v  ZlmroM  lx<'»^**»  P^  Euphil. 
§  11,  ed.  Scheibe:  printed  as  fr.  1  in  older 
editions)  has  been  thought  to  indicate  a  longer 
tenure ;  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  sometimes 
necessary  or  convenient  to  r&^lect  an  arbitrator 
for  the  decision  of  a  particular  case.  The 
Diaetetae  unquestionably,  no  less  than  the 
Heliastae,  gave  their  verdicts  on  oath.  We  read 
sometimes  of  their  taking  oaths  previous  to 
giving  judgment  in  the  particular  cases  which 
came  before  them  (Isae.  Dicaeog.  §  32 ;  Dem. 
C.  Callipp,  p.  1244,  §  30) :  and  from  this  it  has 
been  inferred  that  no  general  oath  Was  exacted 
from  them  before  they  entered  upon  their  duties. 
But  Hudtwalcker,  SchOmann,  and  Perrot  all 
maintain  that  they  took  an  oath  of  ofBce ;  it  may 
have  been  a  simpler  and  less  solemn  version  of 
the  Ueliastic  oath  given  in  Demosthenes  (c 
Timocr,  pp.  746-7;  §§  149-151). 

The  Diaetetae  of  the  different  tribes  appear  to 
have  sat  in  different  places, — as  temples,  halls, 
and  courts  of  justice,  if  not  wanted  for  other 
purposes.  Those  of  the  Oeneid  and  Erechtheid 
tribes  met  in  the  heliaea  (Dem.  c  Eterg.  p.  1142, 
§  12) ;  we  read  of  others  holding  a  court  in  the 
Delphinium  (c  Boeat.  ii.  p.  1011,  §  11;  Isae. 
pro  EuphiL  §  9X  And  also  in  the  oro^  ToticfXi^ 
(c  SUjfiu  i.  p.  1106,  §  17).  Again,  we  are  told 
of  slaves  being  examined  by  the  Diaetetae  sitting 
for  that  purpose,  under  the  appellation  of  /Soo-avi- 
arai  (Tormentum],  in  the  Hephaisteion  (hocr. 
Trapez.  §  15).  Moreover,  we  are  told  of  private 
arbitrators  meeting  in  the  temple  of  Athena  on 
the  Acropolis;  and,  if  the  amended  reading  of 
Pollux  (viii.  126)  is  correct,  we  are  informed  by 
him,  in  general  terms,  that  the  arbitrators 
formerly  held  their  courts  in  the  temples  (At|/rwy 
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iw  Upots  T^Xai).  Harpocration  also  (s.  v.)  con- 
trasts the  dicasts  with  the  arbitrators,  observing 
that  the  former  had  regularly  appointed  courts 
of  justice  (&vo9c8ci7/i^va). 

Another  point  of  difference  was  the  mode  of 
payment,  inasmuch  as  the  dicasts  received  a  fee 
for  each  day's  attendance  at  the  public  expense 
(the  'fpt6fioKou)f  whereas  the  only  remuneration 
of  the  Diaetetae  was  a  drachma  deposited  by  the 
plaintiff  on  lodgment  of  his  plaint,  and  one  by 
the  defendant  on  lodgment  of  his  answer  (IkyTw 
fjuHr(a) :  the  same  sum  was  paid  at  every  dir«- 
fiotrla  or  application  for  postponement  by  the 
party  applying.  This  fee  was  called  wapdffraais^ 
and  is  the  same  as  the  8paxM^  "^"^^  \twofia(nvpiou 
mentioned  bv  Demosthenes  (c.  Timoth,  p.  1190, 
§  19).  The  defendant  in  this  case  had  foiled  t6 
give  evidence  ns  he  ought  to  have  done,  and 
therefore  the  plaintiff  commenced  proceedings 
against  him  for  this  neglect,  before  the  arbi- 
trators in  the  principal  suit,  the  first  step  of 
which  was  the  payment  of  the  vapdtrraais. 

The  public  arbitrators  were  probably  not 
(nrvliQwoi  in  the  technical  sense  of  having  to 
give  an  account  of  their  office  before  the  Logistae 
[klUTHTNE] ;  but  they  were  responsible  in  another 
way.  Every  one  who  had,  or  fancied  he  had, 
a  cause  of  complaint  against  them  for  their 
decisions,  might  proceed  against  them  by  cliroy- 
7cXfa,  or  information  laid  before  the  senate. 
For  this  purpose,  snys  Ulpinn,  whose  statement 
is  confirmed  by  Demosthenes  (c.  Mid,  p.  542, 
§  86)  in  the  case  of  Straton,  the  public  Diaetetae 
were  towards  the  close  of  their  year  of  office^ 
and  during  the  latter  days  of  the  month  Thar- 
gelion,  required  to  present  themselves  in  some 
fixed  place,  probably  near  the  senate-house,  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  answer  any  charge 
brought  against  them,  of  which  they  received  a 
previous  notice.  The  punishment,  in  case  of 
condemnation,  was  aUmia^'oi  the  loss  of  civic 
rights.  According  to  Harpocration  (s.  r.),  the 
clirctyycX/a  against  the  arbitrators  was  brought 
before  the  dicasts  or  judges  of  the  regular  courts ; 
but  this  probably  happened  only  on  appeal,  or  in 
cases  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  /3ovX^ 
could  not  inflict  a.  greater  penalty  than  a  fhie  of 
500  drachmas  with  atimia. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Diaetetae,  Pollux  (viii.  126)  states,  that  in  foimer 
times  no  suit  was  brought  into  a  court  before  it 
had  been  investigated  by  the  Diaetetae  (rd\ai 
Mffda  iijcri  vpiv  ^vl  ZiairTfrhis  iXO^of  tltrffytro). 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  word 
trciXcu  here  refers  to  a  time  which  was  ancient 
with  reference  to  the  age  of  the  Athenian  orators, 
and  therefore  that  this  previous  investigation 
was  no  longer  requisite  in  the  days  of  Demo- 
sthenes and  his  contemporaries.  Still  we  find  the 
Diaetetae  mentioned  by  them  in  very  many  cases 
of  civil  actions,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
magistrates,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  actions 
info  court  {tlo'dytuf),  encouraged  the  process 
before  the  arbitrators,  as  a  means  of  saving  the 
state  the  payment  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  due  to  the  dicasts.  Hudtwalcker  is  ac- 
cordingly of  opinion  that  the  Diaetetae  were 
competent  to  act  in  all  cases  of  civil  actions  for 
restitution  or  compensation,  but  not  of  penal  or 
criminal  indictments  (ypa^),  and,  moreover, 
that  it  rested  with  the  complainant  whether  his 
cause  was  brought  before  them  in  the  first 
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intUnce,  or  sent  at  oace  to  a  higher  court  of 
judicature.     (Dem.  c.  Andrvi.  p.  601,  §  26.) 

.But  bendes  hearing  casee  of  this  sort  the 
Diaetetae  sat  as  commissioners  of  inquirr  on 
matters  of  fiut  which  could  not  be  convenientljr 
examined  in  a  court  of  justice  (Dem.  c.  BUpk, 
p:  1106,  §  17X  just  as  what  U  called  an  "« issue  " 
is  aometimes  directed  by  our  own  Court  of 
Oianoerj  to  an  inferior  court,  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  determined  by 
a  jury.  Either  party  in  a  suit  could  demand  or 
challenge  (xpoKakM$ai)  an  inquiry  of  this  sort 
before  an  arbitrator,  the  challenge  being  called 
irp6ttKiivts :  a  term  which  was  also  applied  to  the 
^articles  of  agreement"  by  which  th*  extent 
and  object  of  the  inqniry  were  deHued.  (Dem. 
c.  Neaer,  p.  1387,  §  124.)  Many  instances  of 
these  wptmkhirtis  are  found  in  thf  orators ;  one 
of  the  most  frequent  is  the  demand  or  offer  to 
examine  by  torture  a  slare  supposed  to  be 
cognisant  of  a  matter  in  dispute,  the  damage 
which  might  result  to  the  owner  of  the  slare 
being  guaranteed  by  the  party  who  demanded 
the  examination.  (Harpocr.  s.  v.  irp6kKji9ii,) 
See  also  Demosthenes  (c.  Onet,  i.  p.  874,  §  37),  who 
obserres  that  the  testimony  of  a  slave,  elicited 
by  torture,  was  thought  of  more  value  by  the 
Athenians  than  the  evidence  of  freemen.  Another 
instance,  somewhat  similar  to  the  last,  was  the 
irpiitKiieis  fts/io^vpW  (Pollux,  riit  62),  wiiere 
a  party  propesed  to  his  opponent  that  the 
decision  of  a  disputed  point  should  be  determined 
by  the  evidence  of  a  third  party.  (Antiphon,  de 
(Jhor€ui.  §  23.)  Sometimes  also  we  rcAd  of  a 
w|p^icAif<rif,  by  which  a  party  was  challenged  to 
allow  the  examination  of  documents;  as  wills 
(Dem.  c.  Steph,  p.  1104,  §  8),  deeds,  bankers' 
books,  &c  (c.  Timoth,  p.  1197^  §  43).  It  is 
manifest  that  the  forms  and  objects  of  a  vp6- 
KXfiieis  would  vary  according  .to  the  natter  in 
dispute,  and  the  evidence  which  was  producible; 
we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  adding 
that  the  term  was  also  used  when  a  party 
challenged  his  adversary  to  make  his  allegation 
under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  or  offered  to  make 
his  own  statements  under  the  same  obligation. 
<Dem.^.  Apat.  p.  896,  §  14 ;  c.  Con,  p.  1269,  §  19.) 
The  presumption  or  prepossession  which  might 
arise  from  a  voluntary  oath  in  the  last  case  might 
be  met  by  a  similar  irp6icXii<rtSf  tendered  by  the 
opposite  party,  te  which  the  original  challenger 
appears  to  have  had  the  option  of  consenting  or 
not  as  he  might  think  proper.  (Dem.  c.  Timoth, 
p.  1203,  §  65  ;  compare  Arist.  BM,  i.  15,  §  29.) 
in  all  cases  where  any  of  these  investigations  or 
depositions  were  made  before  the  Diaetetae,  we 
may  conclude  with  Uudtwalcker  (p.  48),  that 
they  might  be  called  as  witnesses  in  subsequent 
stages  of  the  action,  either  to  state  the  evidence 
they  had  taken,  or  to  produce  the  documents 
they  had  examined,  and  which  were  deposited  by 
them  in  an  echinus.    [Appellatio  (Greek).] 

The  proceedings  in  the  trials  before  the  public 
arbitrators  were  of  two  kinds:  1st,  When  two 
parties  agreed  by  a  regular  contract  to  refer  a 
matter  in  dispute  to  a  judge  or  judges  selected 
from  them.  2ndly,  When  a  cause  was  brought 
before  a  public  arbitrator,  without  any  such 
previous  compromise,  and  in  the  regular  course 
of  law.  The  chief  diff*erence  seems  to  have  been 
that,  in  case  of  a  reference  by  contract  between 
two  parties,  the  award  was  final,  and  no  appeal 


could  be  brought  before  another  couii,  though 
the  unsuccessful  party  might,  in  some  instsnc^ 
move  for  a  new  trial  (r^r  fiii  o^or  irrikoiXM, 
Dem.  c.  Mid,  p.  542,  §  86).     Except  in  this 
point,  of  non-appeal,  an  arbitrator  who  wsi 
selected'  from  the  public  Diaetetae  by  litigatt 
parties  seems  to  have  been  subject  to  the  ssrae 
liabilities,  and  to  have  stood  in  the  same  rels- 
tion  to  those  parties  as  an  arbitrator  appointed 
by  lot :  the  course  of  proceeding  also  appesn  to 
have  been  the  same  before  both  (Dem.  c.  MO. 
p.  541),  an  account  of  which  is  given  below. 
There  are  strong  reasons  in  support  of  Hndt- 
walcker*s  opinion,  that  whenever  a  suitor  wished 
to  bring  an  action  before  one  or  more  of  tHe 
public  Diaetetae,  he  applied  to  one  of  the  msoj 
officers  called  cl(rcrx«ryeis  (Dem.  c.  Lacrit.  p.  940, 
§  47 ;  c.  Pantaen,  p.  976,  §*33 ;  Pollux,  viiL  93), 
whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  the  cliuse  (tt&irftv) 
into  a  proper  court.    By  some  such  officer,  st 
any  rate,  a  requisite  number  of  arbitrators  wss 
allotted  to  the  complainant ;  the  statement  ef 
Harpocration  that  they  were  always  taken  from 
the  same  tribe  as  the  defendant  is  rejected  hy 
SohOmann  as  incapable  of  proof.    Pollux  (viii. 
126)  informs  us  that  if  A  Dfaetetes  refused  to 
hear  a  cause,  he  might  be  punished  with  atimia: 
but  it  appears  that  under  extraordinary  circuia- 
stances,  and  after  hearing  the  case,  a  Diaetetes 
sometimes  refused  to  decide  himself,  and  referred 
the  parties  to  a  court  of  justice  (Dem.  c.  Phorm, 
p.  913,  §  21). 

The  process  before  the  public  Diaeteta«  wis 
conducted  in  the  following  manner^-  After  6otA- 
plaint  mode,  and  'payment  of  the  mupdareuriSt  the 
plaintiff'  supporteii  his  averment  by  an  oath,  to 
the  effect  that  his  accusation  was  true,  which  the 
defendant  met  ly  a  like  oath  as  to  the  matter  of 
his  defence.  When  the  oath  (iofrt^iuaia)  hsd 
been  thus  taken  by  the  parties,  the  arbitratots 
entered  upon  the  inquiry,  heard  witnesses,  et- 
amiaed  documents,  and  held  a»  many  conferences 
(tf^roSoi)  with  the  parties  as  might  be' necessary 
for  the  settlement  of  the  question.  (See' autho- 
rities, Hudtwaicker,  p.  80.)  The  dav  of  pro- 
nouncing judgment  (ti  ikw6<p<uns  rijs  iuenst  Deo. 
c.  £verg,  p»  1163,  §  45)  was  probably  fixed  bjf 
law,  if  w€  may  judge  from  the  name  (ri  xfw 
soil.  ^fUpa)  by  which  it  is  called  in  the  orators ; 
it  might,  however,  with  consent  of  both  parties, 
be  postponed.  The  verdict  given  was  counter- 
signed ^by  the  proper  authorities,  perhaps  by  the 
c2<rry«7«ir,  and  thereby  acquired  ita  validity. 
The  archons  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  (c.  Mid, 
p.  542,  §  85)  as  having  signed  a  judgment  were 
probably  theamothetae,  as  the  action  wiu  a  SiffV 
KOKfiyopias,  which  is  moreover  called  an  &W- 
fifiTos  i4Ka  funiw  ^Uefn  k«.  an  action  where  the 
plaintiff*  was  not  required  to  assess  the  damages 
(aestimare  litem),  the  penalty,  in  case  of  a  verdict 
for  him,  being  determined  by  law :  this  alone  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Diaetetae  sometimes 
decided  in  cases  where  the  plaintiff*  sued  for 
damages,  as  distinguished  from  thoee  in  which 
he  sought  restitution  of  rights  er  property ;  nor, 
indeed,  does  there  seem  any  reason  for  supposing 
that  their  jurisdiction  was  not  extended  to  the 
ttywi^r  rtfiirrol,  or  actions  where  the  plaintiff 
was  required  to  assess  or  lay  his  damages, 
provided  the  assessment  did  not  exceed  aomt 
fixed  amount.  In  support  of  this  opinion  we 
may  adduce  the  authority  ot  Pollux  (viiL  Wh 
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who  expressly  states  that  the  plaintiff  might 
.  Assess  his  damages  before  the  arbitrators,  when 
the  law  did  not  do  so  for  him. 

If  the  defendant  were  not  present  on  the 
proper  day  to  make  his  last  defence,  judgment 
went,  against  him  by  default  {ip^fiTiv '  o^Xe), 
the  arbitrator  being  obliged  to  wait  till '  the 
erening  (i^iifjjpas,  Dem.  c.  Afid.  p.  541,  §  84; 
c  Tknoih,  p.  1190,  §  19).  •  Sometimes,  however, 
the  time  of  pronooncing  sentence  was  deferred 
in  consequence  of  a  deposition  {invfioalof  Pollux, 
viii.  60 ;  Harpocr.  «.  v.)  alleging  a  satisfactory 
cause  :for  .  postpohement,-  such  as  siclcness, 
absence  fronr- town,  -  military  service,  or  other 
.reasons.  To  substantiate  these,  the  applicant, 
when  possible,  appeared  personally ;  but  if  a 
party  was -pre  vented  from  appearing  on  the  day 
of  trial,-  by  any  unexpected  event,  the  ^otfioaia 
might -^be  made  on  oath  by  authorised  friends. 
<Dem.  c  Olymp.  pi  1174,  §  25 ;  PoUux,  viu.  56.) 
The  iwttfUKria  might  be  met  by  a  counter-state- 
ment ((iaf$9it0fu>a'ia)  from  the  opposite  party 
affirming  his  belief  that  the  reasons  alleged  were 
fictitious  or  'colourable.  In  connexion  with 
this  point,' we  may  observe  that,  according  to 
PoUui^  (viii.  60)f  the  motion  for  a  new  trial 
•  could  only  '  be  sustained  in '  cases  where  the 
applicant  had  made  a  Awotfioaia,  and  demurred 
either  personally  or  by  proxy  against  the  pass- 
ing of  judgment  on  the'  regular  day.  More- 
over,-it  was  incumbent  on  the  party  who  Wished 
for  sp  new  trial  to  move  for  it  within  ten  days 
after  judgment  had  been  pronounced,  and  even 
then' he  was  obliged  to  take  a  kind  of  (ntufuxricL, 
to  the'effect  that  his  absence  on*  the  proper  day 
was  in^vluittary.  •  (Pollux,  viii.  60.)  In  default 
of  compliance  with  these  conditions,  the  pr^ious 
•sentence  was  confirmed.-  (Dem.  c.  Mid,  p.  542, 
§86.)  We  are  tdld  also  by  Photius(Ztfjr. sT v.  /a^ 
ohra  ^iictiy,  that 'it  was  Competent  for  plaintiff 
'  as  well  as  defendant  to  move  for  a  new  trial  on 
the  grounds  we  have  mentioned.  When  it  was 
granted,  the  former  verdict  was  set  aside  (i^ 
-  4p4iiiii  A^cro),  and  the  parties  went  again  before 
an  arbitrator,  probably  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  tUray»y€iSf  to  whom  application 
had  been  made  in  the  first  instance.  The  pro- 
cess itself  is  called  iiyrlXri^ts  in  Greek,' and  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  trials  before 
the  Diaetetae :  the  corresponding  term  in  Roman 
law  is  restawatio  eremodkH. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  means  of 
setting  aside  a  judgment,  inasmuch  as  it  might 
also  be  effected  by  an  I^e(ri5,  or  appeal  to  the 
higher  courts  [Appellatio  (Greek)],  and,  if 
false  evidence  had  been  tendered,  by  a  ilieri 
mtucorrxvtAv  (Harpocr.  s.  t>. ;  Dem.  c.  Timoth* 
p.  1201,  §56). 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  strictly  private 
arbitrators,  chosen  by  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween contending  parties,  and  therefore  gene- 
rally distinguished  by  the  title  alperoi,  of  whom 
it  must  be  understood  that  they  were  not 
selected  from  the  itatniral  of  the  tribes.  The 
powers  with  which  they  were  invested,  were,  as 
we  might  suppose,  not  always  the  same ;  some- 
times they  were  merely  dioAAoirra/,  or  chosen  to 
effect  a  compromise  or  reconciliation:  thus 
Isaeus  {Dioaeog,  §  32)  speaks  of  arbitrators 
ofiering  either  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  if 
they  could,  without  taking  an  oath,  or  to  make 
an  award  (Aaw^cUyeoi^ai)  upon  oath.   Sometimes, 
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on  the  other  hand,  they  were  purely  referees, 
and  then  their  powers  depended  upon  the  termfs 
of  the  agreem^iit  of  reference ;  if  these  powevs 
were  limited,  the  arbitration  was  a  Ziotra  iwl 
piirois  (Is&eus,  7.  c. ;  Isocr.  D^apez,  §  19 ;  c. 
Oallim.  §§  10,  14).  The  agreement  was  not 
merely  a  verbal  contract  (stipulatio),  but  drawli 
up  in  writing  (/mrpoii^  icori  trw^KaSf  Dem. 
d.  Phorm,  p.  912,  §  18),  and  dgned  by  the 
parties ;  it  fixed  the  number  of  referees  (gene- 
rally three),  determined  how  many'  unanimous 
votes  were  necessary  for  a  valid  decision,  and 
probably  reserved  or  prohibited,  as  the  case 
might  b*,  a  right  of  appeal  to  other  authorities. 
(Isocr.  c.  Calliin,  §  19 ;  Dem.  c:  Apat.  p.  897,  §  15.) 

If  there  were  no  limitations,  these  Diaetetae 
were  then,  so  to  speak,'  arbitrators  proper,  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  of  Festus  (p.  15,  ed. 
Miilier): — ^*«  Arbiter  did tur  judex,  quod  totius 
rei  habeat  arbitrium  et  potestatem."  Moreover, 
no  appeal  could  be  brought  -  against  their 
judgment  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  545,  §  94);  though 
we  read  of  an  instance  of  a  party  having  per- 
suaded his  opponent  to-  leave  a  matter  to  the 
arbitration  of  three  persons;  and  -  afterwards, 
when  he  found  they  were  likely  to  decide  against 
himself,  going  before  one  of  the  public  arbi- 
trator; (Dem.  c,  Aphob,  p.  862,  §§  58,  59.) 
We  should,  however,  suppose  that  in  this  case 
there  was  no  written  <rvy$^Kri.  The  award  was 
fr^uently  given  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath, 
-  and  had  the  same  force  as  the  judgment  which 
proceeded  from  a  court  of  law,  so  that  it  might 
be  followed  by  a  Ziicri*i^o6\ris.  (Deta.  c.  Callipp, 
p.  1240,  §  16.)'  We  may  add,  that  these  private 
biaetetae  are  spoken  of  as  sitting  Vi'  r^ltp^^  iy 
r^  'Hipaurrtt^f  and  that  in  some  cases  it  was 
customary  to  give  notice  of  their  appointment 
to  the  proper  archon  or  magistrate  (airop4pfuf 
wphs  rV  ^X^^X  ^ho,  as  Hudtwalcker  suggests, 
may  have-  acted  as  an  (laayvyths  in  the  case. 
(Dem.  Ci  Callipp.  p.  1244,  §  30 ;  c.  Mid.  p.  542, 
§86.) 

(The  exhaustive  treatise  of  Hudtwalcker, 
Ueber  die  ZHateUn,  1812,  is  still  the  chief 
authority;  corrected  by  Meier,'  Die  PrivcU-y 
ichiederichter  und  die  ffffentlichen  Diateten  Athens, 
1846 ;  Westertnann,  Berichten  d.  SSchs.  Oeaell- 
schaft  d.  Wissensch.  1848,  p.  433  ff.;  Perrot, 
JEssai  sur  ie  Droit  Ptiblio  -^Athhies,  1869, 
pp.  284-309  ;  SchOmann,  Antiq.  i.  pp.  471-473, 
E:T.,  1880 ;  Thalheim,  Bechtsalierth.  pp.  98,99, 
1884.)  [R.  W.]     [W.  W.] 

DIAETE'TIOA  (Jiainrriiti?),  one  of  the 
principal  branches  into  which  the  ancients 
divided  the  art  and  science  of  medicine  [Medi- 
OINa].  The  word  is  derived  from  dioiro,  which 
meant  much  the  same  as  our  word  diet.  It  is 
defined  by  Celsus  (de  Medic.  Praef.  lib.  i.)  to 
signify  that  part  of  medicine  quae  victu  medetury 
*'  which  cures  diseases  by  means  of  regimen  and 
diet";  and  a  similar  explanation  is  given  by 
Plato  (ap.  Diog.  Laert.  iii.  1,  §  85).  Taken 
strictly  in  this  sense,  it  would  correspond  very 
nearly  with  the  modem  dietetics^  and  this  is  the 
meaning  which  it  always  bears  in  the  earlier 
medical  writers.  In  some  of  the  later  authors 
it  seems  to  comprehend  Oelsus*s  second  grand 
division.  Pharmaceutical  and  is  used  by  Scribonius 
Largus  {de  Camp.  Med.  §  200)  simply  in  opposi- 
tion to  chirurgia,  so  as  to  answer  directly  to  the 
province  of  our^ystctdn. 
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Id  UUr  times  the  comic  poet  Nicoroachnt 
(/r.  1,  30  M.  op.  Ath.  vii.  p.  291c)  iD^rodiices 
a  cook  who,  among  his  other  qualificaUons, 
implies  that  he  is  a  physician;  but  no  atten- 
tion seems  to  -faaTe  been  paid  to  eating  as  a 
branch  of  medicine  before  the  date  of  Hippo- 
crates. Homer  represents  Machaon,  who  had 
been  wonnded  in  the  shoulder  br  an  arrow 
(//.  xi.  507)  and  furced  to  quit  the  field,  as 
taking  a  draught  composed  of  wine,  goatVmilk 
cheese,  and  flour  (i6.  638),  which  probablj  no 
furgeon  in  later  times  would  hare  prescribed 
in  such  a  case.  (See  Pl.U.  ck  Hep.  iiL  pp.  405, 
406;  Max.  Tyr.  Diu,  29;  Athen.  i.  p.  10.) 
Hippocrates  seems  to  claim  for  himself  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  person  who  had  studied 
this  subject,  and  says  that  ^^  the  ancients  had 
written  nothing  on  it  worth  mentioning'*  (de 
JiatrVict.  in  Morb.  AnU.  §  1,  toI.  ii.  p.  26,  ed. 
Kiihn);  Among  the  works  forming  the  Hippo- 
cratie  collectiou,  there  are  four  th.'it  bear  upon 
this  subject,  of  which,  however,  only  one  (viz. 
that  just  quoted)  is  considered  to  be  undoubtedly 
genuine.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
attempt  anything  like  a  complete  account  of  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients  on  this  point;  those 
who  wish  for  more  detailed  information  must  be 
referred  to  the  different  works  on  medical  anti- 
quities, while  in  this  article  only  such  particu- 
lars are  mentioned  as  may  be  supposed  to  have 
some  interest  for  the  clas»ical  reader. 

In  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  his  successors 
almost  all  the  articles  of  food  used  by  the 
ancients  are  mentioned,  and  their  real  or  sup- 
posed properties  discussed,  sometimes  quite  as 
fancifully  as  by  Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choiy.  In  some  respects  they  appear  to  have 
been  much  less  delicate  than  the  moderns,  as 
we  find  the  flesh  of  the  fox,  the  dog,  the  horse, 
and  the  ass  spoken  of  as  common  articles  of 
food  (Pseudo-Hi ppocr.  de  Vict  Rat.  iL  §  46, 
Tol.  L  pp.  679,  680).  Beef  and  mutton  were  of 
course  eaten,  but  the  meat  most  generally 
esteemed  was  pork  (see  Oribas.  Co//.  Med.  i. 
p.  585,  Daremberg).  A  morbid  taste  for  human 
flesh  appears  to  have  been  secretly  indulged 
in  the  time  of  Xenocrates  (1st  ceilt.  A.D.); 
so  that  the  hateful  practice  was  forbidden  by 
an  imperial  edict  (r^r  'PvfMlitris  ficuriXttat 
iiTiiyop€uicvica  kif9p4ntovs  ioBitof^  Galen,  de 
Simpl.  Med.  Temper,  ac  Facuit.  xx.  1,  torn, 
xii.  p.  248).  And  this  decree  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  '*  strange  and  revolting  anecdote," 
as  Milman  calls  it  {Lat.  Chr.  book  ii.  ch.  1, 
vol.  i.  p.  129),  of  the  wild  cry  that,  in  a 
time  of  scarcity  amounting  to  famine,  assailed 
the  ears  of  the  Emperor  Attains,  **  Fix  the  tariff 
for  human  flesh"  (jpone  pretium  cwni  htimanaCf 
Zosim.  vi.  11). 

With  regard  to  the  strength  or  quality  of  the 
wine  drunk  by  the  ancients,  we  may  arrive  at 
something  like  certainty  from  the  fact  that 
Coellus  Aurelianus  mentions  it  as  something 
extraordinary  that  Asclepiades  at  Rome  in  the 
1st  century  B.C.  sometimes  ordered  his  patients 
to  double  and  treble  the  quantity  of  wine,  till 
at  last  they  drank  half  wine  and  half  water  (de 
Morb.  Chron.  ii.  7,  p.  386).  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that. wine  was  commonly  diluted  with 
five  or  six  times  its  quantity  of  water.  Hippo- 
crates also  in  particular  cases  {Aphor.  vii.  56, 
torn.  iii.  p.  763)  recommends  wine  to  be  mixed 


with  an  equal   quantity  of  water,  and  Gtlcn 
approves  of  the  proportion  {Comment,  m  Bffocr. 
Aph.  tom.   xviii.   A,   p.    169).      Accordiog  to 
Hippocrates,  the  proportions  in  which  wine  ud 
water  should  be  mixed  together  vary  acooniii^ 
to  the    season  of  the  year;    for  instance,  in 
summer  the  wine  should  be  most  dilated,  in 
winter  the  least  so.     In  one  place  (Ps.  Hippocr. 
de  Vict.  Rat.  lib.  iii.  in  fin.)  the  patient  af\er 
great  fatigue  is  recommended  f^§$tHr9^va^  Sva( 
^  91  ft  in  which  passage   it  has  been  doabtetl 
whether  actual  intoxication  is  meant,  or  only 
the  *'drinkin<;  freely  and  to  cheerfulness,"  in 
which  sense  the  same  word  is  used  by  St  John 
(ii.   10)  and  the  LXX.  (Gen.  xlui.  34;  Csnt. 
V.  1 ;  and  perhaps  Gen.  ix.  21). 

Exercise  of  various  kinds,  and  bathing,  are 
aUo  much  insisted  on  by  the  writers  on  diet  soJ 
regimen;  but  for  further  particulars  on  these 
subjects  the  articles  Balneae  and  GncHASiUK 
must  be  consulted.  It  may,  however,  be  added 
that  the  bath  could  not  hare  been  very  common, 
at  least  in  private  families,  in  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  as  he  says  that  ^  there  are  few 
houses  in  which  the  necessarv  conveniences  are 
to  be  found  "  {de  Rat.  Vict,  in  Mw-b.  Acut. }  18. 
tom.  ii.  p.  62  ;  cf.  Galen's  Comm.^  i.  xv.  p.  706). 

Another  very  favourite  practice  with  the 
ancients,  both  as  a  preventire  of  sickness  and  as 
a  remedy,  wi^  the  taking  of  an  emetic  from 
time  to  time.  In  one  of  the  treatises  of  the 
Hippocratic  collection  the  unknown  author 
recommends  it  two  or  three  times  a  month  {de 
Vict.  Rat.  iii.  68,  tom.  i.  p.  710).  Celsus  con- 
siders it  more  beneficial  in  the  winter  than  in 
the  summer  {de  Medic,  i.  3,  p.  28),  and  says  that 
those  who  take  an  emetic  twice  a  month  had 
better  do  so  on  two  successive  days  than  once  a 
fortnight  (16.  p.  29).  In  the  1st  century  B.C. 
this  practice  was  so  commonly  abused  that 
Asclepiades  rejected  the  use  of  emetics  al- 
together. **Offensus,"  says  Celsus  {ib.  p.  27), 
**eorum  consuetudine  qui  qnotidie  ejiciendo 
vorandi  facultatem  moliuntur.'*  (See  also  Plin. 
H.  N,  XX vi.  §  17.)  It  was  the  custom  among 
the  Romans  to  take  an  emetic  immediately 
before  their  meals,  in  order  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  eat  more  plentifully ;  and  again  soon 
after,  so  as  to  avoid  any  injury  from  repletion. 
Cicero,  in  his  account  of  the  day  that  Caesar 
spent  with  him  at  his  house  in  the  country  (<i^ 
Att.  xiii.  52),  says,  "Accubuit,  ifneruc^w  agehat 
{he  teas  meditating  an  einetic\  itaqne  et  edit  et 
bibit  iSws  et  jucunde  ;*'  and  this  has  by  some 
persons  been  considered  a  sort  of  compliment 
paid  by  Caesar  to  his  host,  as  it  intimated  a 
resolution  to  pass  the  day  cheerfully,  and  to  eat 
and  drink  freely.  He  is  represented  as  having 
done  the  same  thing  when  he  was  entertained 
by  king  Deiotarus  (Cic  pro  Deiot.  7,  §  21). 
The  glutton  Vitellius  is  said  to  have  prwerred 
his  own  life  by  constant  emetics,  while  he 
destroyed  all  his  companions  who  did  not  use 
the  same  precaution  (Suet.  Viteil.  13) ;  so  that 
one  of  them,  who  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
dining  ¥nth  him  for  a  few  days,  said,  **  I  should 
certainly  have  been  dead  if  I  had  not  fallen 
sick"  (Dio  Cass.  Ixv.  2).  It  might  truly  be 
said,  in  the  strong  language  of  Seneca, "  Vomunt, 
ut  edant ;  edunt,.ut  vomant  '*  {Cons,  ad  Hdv.  9, 
§  10 :  cf.  de  Procid.  3,  §  11 ;  Ep.  95,  §21>  By 
some,  the  practice  was  thought  so  effectual  for 
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strengthening  the  constitation,  that  it  was  the 
constant  regimen  of  all  the  athletae,  or  professed 
wrestlers,  trained  for  the  public  shows,  in  order 
to  make  them  more  robust.  Celsus,  however 
{/.  c  p.  28),  warns  his  readers  against  the  too 
frequent  use  of  emetics  without  necessity  and 
merely  for  luxury  and  gluttony,  and  says  that 
no  one  who  has  any  regard  for  his  health,  and 
wishes  to  live  to  old  age,  ought  to  make  it  a 
^aily  practice.  [W.  A.  Q.] 

DIAGO'GION  {9iayi&yiov).  [Decuhae, 
p.  604  6.] 

DIAGBAPHEIS  (iueypant^Ts).  [Eisphoba.] 
DIA'LIS  FLAMEN.    [Flamen.] 
DIAJiABTY'BIA    (itafutprvpla),     [Ana- 

KBI8IB.} 

DIAJf  ASTIG<ySIS  (9tatuurrfywins)  was  a 
solemnity  performed  at  Sparta  at  the  festival  of 
Artemis  Orthia,  whose  temple  was  called  Lim- 
naeon,  from  its  situation  in  a  marshy  part  of  the 
town.  (Pans.  iii.  16,  §  6.)  The  solemnity  was 
this: — Spartan  youths  (l^/3o()  were  scourged 
on  the  occasion  at  the  altar  of  Artemis,  by 
persons  appointed  for  the  purpose,  until  their 
blood  gushed  forth  and  covered  the  altar.  The 
scourging  itself  was  preceded  by  a  preparation, 
by  which  those  who  intended  to  undergo  the 
diamastigosis  tried  to  harden  themselves  against 
its  paiaf.  Pausanias  describes  the  origin  of  the 
worship  of  Artemis  Orthia,  and  of  the  diamasti- 
gosis, in  the  following  manner  : — ^A  wooden 
statue  of  Artemis,  which  Orestes  had  brought 
from  Tauris,  was  found  in  a  bush  by  Astrabacus 
4ind  Alopecus,  the  sons  of  Irbus.  The  two  men 
were  immediately  struck  mad  at  the  sight  of  it. 
The  Limnaeans  and  the  inhabitants  of  other 
neighbouring  places  then  offered  sacrifices  to  the 
goddess;  but  a  quarrel  ensued  among  them,  in 
which  several  individuals  were  killed  at  the 
altar  of  Artemis,  who  now  demanded  atonement 
for  the  pollution  of  her  sanctuary.  From 
henceforth  human  victims  were  selected  by  lot 
and  offered  to  Artemis,  until  Lycurgus  intro- 
duced the  scourging  of  young  men  at  her  altar 

a  substitute  for  human  sacrifices. 

The  diamastigosis,  according  to  this  account, 
a  substitute  for  human  sacrifice,  and  Lycur- 
^pis  made  it  also  serve  his  purposes  of  education, 
•n  so  far  as  he  made  it  a  part  of  the  system  of 
hardening  the  Spartan  youths  against  bodily 
aufferings.  (Pint.  Lye,  18,  Instit  Laced,  p.  254 ; 
Cic  TVisc.  V.  27,  §  77.)  According  to  another 
far  less  probable  account,  the  diamastigosis 
originated  in  a  circumstance,  recorded  by  Plu- 
tarch {ArisHd.  17),  which  happened  before  the 
battle  of  Plataeae. 

The  worship  of  Artemis  Orthia  was  unques- 
tionably very  ancient,  and  the  diamastigosis  only 
a  step  firom  barbarism  towards  civilisation. 
Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  the  courage  and 
intrepidity  with  which  young  Spartans  bore  the 
lashes  of  the  scourge ;  some  even  died  without 
uttering  a  murmur  at  their  sufferings,  for  to  die 
onder  the  strokes  was  considered  as  honourable 
a  death  as  that  on  the  field  of  battle.  (Cf. 
Muller's  Dor.  ii.  9,  §  6,  note  k,  and  iv.  5,  §  8, 
note  c ;  Manso,  Sparta,  i.  2,  p.  183.)       [L.  S.l 

DIA'NOMAE  (SioraMoO  or  DIA'DOSEIS 
iZiMc9tSj  Dem.  c,  Leoch,  p.  1091,  §  37)  were 
public  doles  to  the  Athenian  people,  resembling 
the  Eoman  Cokgiariuh.  To  these  belong  the 
Iree  distributions  of  com  (Aristoph.  Vesp,  715 
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ff-X  the  cleruchiae  [GOLONIA,  p.  477],  the  revenues 
from  the. mines,  and  the  theoric  fund  (Dem.  /.  c. ; 
Theorioox).  (Cf.  Boeckh,  F,  E.  p.  2\^=Sthh,* 
i.  274.)  [W.S.]    [W.  W.] 

DIAPSETmSIS  (8ia^i<ris),  a  poUtical 
institution  at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
prevent  aliens,  or  such  as  were  the  offspring  of 
an  unlawful  marriage,  from  assuming  the  rights 
of  citizens.  As  usurpations  of  this  kind  were 
not  uncommon  at  Athens  (Pint.  Pericl,  37; 
Harpocr.  8.  v,  iroTafUs)^  various  measures  had 
been  adopted  against  them  (ypatpcd  ^wias  and 
9vpo^tpias) ;  but  as  none  of  them  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  a  new  method,  the  8ia^^t<rif,  was 
devised,  according  to  which  the  trial  on  spu- 
rious citizens  was  to  be  held  by  the  demotae 
within  whose  deme  intruders  (irapiyypairroi^ 
Aeschin.  F.  L,  §§  76,  177;  Philochorus  ap, 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp,  716)  were  suspected  to 
exist ;  for  if  each  deme  separately  was  kept  clear 
of  intruders,  the  whole  body  of  citizens  would 
naturally  feel  the  benefit.  Every  deme  there- 
fore obtained  the  right  or  duty  at  certain  times 
to  revise  its  lexiarchic  registers,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  any  had  entered  their  names  who  had 
no  claims  to  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  assem- 
bly of  the  demotae,  in  which  these  investigations 
took  place,  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  the 
demarch,  or  some  senator  belonging  to  the  deme 
(Harpocr.  s.  v,  9^fxapxos) ;  tor  in  the  case 
brought  forward  in  the  oration  of  Demosthenes 
against  Eubulides,  we  do  not  find  that  he  was 
demarch,  but  it  is  merely  stated  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  fiovKij,  When  the  demotae  were 
assembled,  an  oath  was  administered  to  them, 
in  which  they  promised  to  judge  impartially, 
without  favour  towards,  or  enmity  against, 
those  persons  on  whom  they  might  have  to  pass 
sentence.  The  president  then  read  the  names  of 
the  demotae  from  the  register,  asking  the 
opinion  of  the  assembly  (8xa!^^{^c<r0a()  respect- 
ing each  individual,  whether  they  thought  him 
a  true  and  legitimate  citizen  or  not.  Any  one 
then  had  the  right  to  say  what  he  thought  or 
knew  of  the  person  in  question ;  and  when  any 
one  was  impeached,  a  regular  trial  took  place. 
(Dem.  c,  Evbul,  p.  1301,  §  9 ;  Aeschin.  /.  c.) 
Pollux  (viii.  18)  says  that  the  demotae  on  this 
occasion  gave  their  votes  with  leaves  and  not  with 
pebbles  as  wns  usual,  but  Demosthenes  simply 
calls  them  ^^u  If  a  person  was  found  guilty 
of  having  usurped  the  rights  of  a  citizen  (&iroi^ 
^{(wBoi^  his  name  was  struck  from  the  lexi- 
archic register,  and  he  himself  was  degraded  to 
the  rank  of  an  alien.  But  if  he  did  not  acquiesce 
in  the  verdict,  but  appealed  to  the  great  courts 
of  justice,  at  Athens,  a  heavier  punishment 
awaited  him,  if  he  was  found  guilty  there  also  ; 
for  he  was  then  sold  as  a  slave,  and  his  property 
was  confiscated  by  the  state.  (^Arg,  ad  Demosth. 
c,  Evbul, ;  Dion.  Hal.  de  Isaeo,  c  16,  and  the 
fragment  of  the  speech  pro  Euphileto  there  pre- 
served.) 

If  by  any  accident  the  lexiarchic  registers  had 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  described  above,  and  like- 
wise called  Sun^^uru,  took  place,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  spurious  citizen  from  having  his 
name  entered  in  the  new  registers.  (Dem.  /.  c. 
p.  1306,  §  26.) 

The  oldest  known  Sun^^o-if  occurs  in  B.0. 445 
(Pint.  P&ricL  37 ;  Schol.  Aristoph.  Feip.  1.  c.). 
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The  chief  sonrcM  of  infonnation  are  the  speeches 
of  Demosthenes  and  Isaens  already  referred  to 
(compare  Hermann,  Staatsalterth,  §  123 ;  Sch5- 
mann.  Assemblies^  p.  380  ffA   [L.  8.]    [W.  W.] 
DIA'RIUM.    [SKBVU8.] 
DIA'SIA  (ZiiffioC),  a  great  festival  celebrated 
at  Athens,  without  the  walls  of  the  city  (l(« 
r^s    iF6\t^i\  in    honour    of   Zeas,  snmamed 
MctX^X'®^  (Thuc  i.  126).     It  was  the  greatest 
of  the  Athenian  festivals  of  2^as,  before  the  time 
of  Solon,  and  was  of  a  propitiatory  character.  The 
whole  people  took  part  in  it,  and  the  wealthier 
citizens  offered  victims  (/«pc(iai),  while  the  poorer 
classes   bamt  such    incense   as   their  country 
furnished  {HpLaera  iirix^hpia),  which  the  scholiast 
on  Thucydides  erroneously  explains  as  cakes  in 
the  shape  of  animnls.     (Compare  Xen.  Anab.  vii. 
8,  §  4;  Lucian,   TTw.  7;  Aristoph.  Nab.  402, 
&c)    The  diasia  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  the 
month  of  Anthesterion  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  /.  c.) 
with  feasting  and  rejoicings,  and  was,  like  most 
other  festivals,  accompanied  by  a  fair.     (Aris- 
toph. Nvb.  841.)    It  was  this  festival  at  which 
Cylon  was  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  acropolis  of  Athens;  but  he  mistook 
the  oracle,  and  made  the  attempt  during  the 
celebration  of  the  Olympian  t^mes.     (Compare 
Pollux,  i.  26 ;  Suidas,  «.  r.)    The  etymology  of 
Si^M  given   by  moet   of    the  ancient  gram- 
marians (from  A(bf  and  A019)  is  false ;  the  name 
is  a  mere  derivative  l¥oro  Aids,  as  KKohXAvta 
tnm  *iiw6KKuv,     See  A.  Mommsen,  ffeortologief 
p.  19  ff.  [L.  S.] 

DIASTYTiUS.  CTemplum.] 
DIATBETA,  sc.  vasa,  mentioned  only  by 
Martial  (xii.  70,  9)  and  Ulpian  (polices  diatretiy 
Dig.  9,  2,  27,  §  29),  were  probably  glass  cups  in 
the  shape  of  an  egg,  which  could  not  therefore  be 
put  down,  but  must  be  emptied  at  a  draught. 
Seven  such  cups  are  still  in  existence.  (See 
Marquardt,  below.)  The  makers  of  such  cups 
were  called  diairetarii  (Cod.  Theod.  xiii.  4,  2 ; 
Cod.  Just.  X.  66  (64),  1).  These  cups  are  con- 
tained within  a  network,  also  of  glass,  to  which 
they  are  attached  by  a  series  of  short  and  very 
fine  glass  props,  placed  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other.    The  one  figured  here  is  described  in 


Oslizdiatretns,  cup  of  glass.    (Winckelmann.) 

the  notes  to  Winckelmann  (i.  2,  §  21).  Round 
the  rim  is  an  inscription,  bibe  yiyas  xultos 
ANNO8 ;  the  letters  being  connected  with  the  cap 
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in  the  same  manner  as  the  network.   The  letters 

are  green,  the  network  is  blue,  and  the  cap  itself 

resembles  opal.     Neither  the  letters  nor  the 

network  have  been  soldered  to  the  cup,  but  the 

whole  has  been  cut  out  of  a  solid  mass,  after  the 

manner  of  a  cameo,  the  marks  of  the  wheel 

being  still  visible  on  the  little  props.    These 

cups  were  of  great  value,  as  we  may  perceive 

from  the   penalties  imposed,  in  case  of  their 

being  broken  in  the  manufacture  (Dig.  I.  c,\  k 

passage  of  Pliny  relating  to  certain  glaM  cups 

may  refer  to  these  diatreta  {H.  N.  xxxrL  §  195, 

where  the  word  petrotos  is  evidently  corrupt). 

(Marquardt,  Privati.  d,  Rmer,  p.  733;  Beckcr- 

GOll,  Qallus,  ii.  p.  384  ;  Bliimner,  Techwl,  ^c^ 

iv.  p.  400.)  [W.  S.] 

DIAULOS  (Jfoi/Xoj).     [CuRSUS,  p.  581  6.1 

DIAZ(yMA  (9tdC»fta).    [Subuoaculum.] 

DICASTE'RION    {  9tic€urrtiptoy  )   indicates 

both  the  aggregate  judges  that  sat  in  court, 

and  the  place  itself  in  which  they  held  their 

sittings.     For  an  account  of  the  former,  the 

reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Dicastes:  with 

respect  to  the  latter,  our  information  is  very 

imperfect.     In  the  earlier  ages  there  were  five 

celebrated  places  at  Athens  set  apart  for  the 

sittings  of  the  judges,  who   had  cognizance  of 

the  graver  causes  in  which  the  loss  of  human 

life  was  avenged  or  expiated,  viz.  the  Areiopagites 

and  the  Ephetae.     These   places  were  on  the 

Areiopagus  [Areiopagus]  ;  in  the  Palladium,  & 

sacred   place  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 

city ;  in  the  Delphinium,  a  place  sacred  to  the 

Delphian    Apollo    in    the    same    district;    in 

the  Prytaneum,  the  ancient  sacred  hearth  of  the 

State,  to  the  north-east  of  the  Acropolis;  and 

finally  at  Phreatto  or  Phreattys,  in  the  Peiraens^ 

at  the  inlet  of  Zea.    (Schdmann,  Antiq,  i.  465, 

E.  T. ;  and  the  great  passage  in  Dem.  c.  Aristocr, 

pp.  641-646.)    The  antiquity  of  these  four  last 

is    sufficiently    vouched    for     by    the    archaic 

character  of  the  division  of  the  causes  that  were 

appropriated  to  each :  in  the  first  we  are  told 

that  accidental  deaths  were  discussed;  in  the 

second,  homicides   confessed,   but  justified;  ia 

the  third  there  were  quaai-trials  of  inanimate 

things,   which,   by   falling   and    the   like,  hsd 

occasioned    a    loss  of   human   life  [ApstcHOK 

Dikb];    in    the    fourth,    homicides    who   bad 

returned  from    exile,  and   committed  a  fresh 

manslaughter,    were    appointed    to    be    tried. 

With  respect  to  these  ancient  insritutions,  of 

which  little  more  than  the  name  remained  when 

the  historical  age  commenced,  it  will  be  sufficient 

to  observe  that,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 

Greek  feeling  respecting  homicide,  viz.  that  it 

involved    ceremonial    pollution    in    all    cases, 

irrespective  of  the  degree  pf  criminality,  the 

presiding  judge  was  invariably  the  king  archon, 

the  Athenian  rex  sacrorum ;  and  that  tJhe  places 

in  which  the  trials  were  held  were  open  to  the 

sky,  to  avoid  the  contamination  which  the  judges 

might  incur  by  being  under  the  same  roof  with 

a    murderer.    (Antiph.   de   Coed,   Her,  §  11» 

Phonoo  Diid)    The  places,  however,  remained 

after  the  office  of  the  judges  who  originally  sat 

there   was  abolished ;    and   they   appear  from 

Demosthenes  (c  Neaer.  p.  1348,  §  9)  to  have 

been  occasionally  used  by  the  ordinary  Heliastie 

judges  when  trying  a  cause  of  the  kind  to  which 

they  were  originally  appropriated.     The  Heliaea 

properly  so  called,  and  probably  th«  majority  of 
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the  Heliastic  courts,  were  situated  in  the  Agora ; 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  state- 
ment that  there  were  not  more  than  ten  of  these 
is  probably  erroneoas,  according  to  Schdmann 
(op.  dt,  p.  476),  and  due  to  a  confusion  between 
the  ten  sections  of  dicasts  and  the  localities 
where  they  held  their  sittings,  the  name  Siira- 
ar-fipiop  being  common  to  both.  Besides  the 
Heliaea,  the  first  in  numbers  and  importance, 
the  following  are  named :  the  Parabyston 
(wapdfitHrrov)t  in  which  the  crSeica  presided, 
and  which  is  said  to  have  received  its  narae 
from  its  position  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the 
city  (cf.  Dem.  c.  I^imocr.  p.  715,  §  47);  the 
Dicasterion  of  Metiochus  or  Metichus,  and  that 
of  Calieas  (rb  KdWttov),  probably  named  after 
their  builders;  the  Green  Court  (Barpaxtovv) 
and  the  Red  Court  (^uniciovy)^  the  Middle 
Court  (M^or),  the  Greater  Court  (M€T(op%  the 
New  Court  (Kaiv6v)f  the  Triangular  Court 
(Tpfyotpor),  and  the  Dicasterion  at  the  holy 
place  of  Lycus  (^irl  A^k^),  probably  near  the 
Lyceum  without  the  city.  Dicasteries  near 
the  walls,  and  in  the  street  of  the  Hermoglyphi, 
are  mentioned  with  no  further  indication  of 
their  name.  The  Odeum,  too,  a  building  erected 
by  Pericles  and  properly  destined  for  musical 
performances,  was  used  for  the  sittings  of 
Heliastic  courts  ([Dem.]  c,  Neaer.  p.  1362, 
§  152);  and  so  probably  were  other  places  of 
which  no  mention  is  found.  (Schumann,  /.  c.) 
The  dicasts  sat  upon  wooden  benches,  which 
were  covered  with  rugs  or  matting  (ifrio^ta), 
and  there  were  elevations  or  tribunes  (i3^fuira), 
upon  which  the  antagonist  advocates  stood 
during  their  address  to  the  court.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  persons  engaged  in  the  trial 
was  protected  by  a  railing  ^p{i^aMroi)  from 
the  intrusion  of  the  bystanders ;  but  in  causes 
ivhich  bore  upon  the  violation  of  the  mys- 
teries, a  further  space  of  fifty  feet  all  round 
uras  enclosed  by  a  rope,  and  the  security 
of  this  barrier  guaranteed  by  the  presence  of 
the  public  slaves.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.  pp.  11, 
41  ff.)  [J.  S.M.]    [W.  W.] 

DICASTES  (JwcwTT^f),  in  iU  broadest  ac- 
ceptation a  judge,  more  particularly  denotes 
the  Athenian  functionary  of  the  democratic 
period,  commonly  rendered  *' juryman."  Except, 
however,  in  the  circumstance  that  they  were 
sworn  **  well  and  truly  "  to  discharge  the  duties 
intrusted  to  them,  there  was  little  resemblance 
between  an  Attic  dicasterion  and  an  English 
jary.  As  distinguished  from  the  district  judges 
\oi  mrr^  d^/AOVf  Si/caoro/,  better  known  by 
their  later  name  of  ol ,  rtrrapdKoyra)^  and  from 
the  Nautodicae  or  judges  in  commercial  cases, 
the  Dicastae  are  frequently  styled  Heliastae, 
and  their  courts  the  Heliastic  courts.  The 
name  comes  from  i^AtcUo,  a  word  which,  like 
irfopij  denotes  both  the  assembly  and  the  place 
in  which  it  was  held ;  and  the  court  of  the 
Heliaea,  as  the  most  strongly  manned  and  the 
first  in  dignity,  being  taken  as  a  representative 
of  the  rest,  both  names  were  used  indiscrimi- 
nately. Their  jurisdiction  extended  to  matters 
of  every  kind  without  exception.  In  private 
causes  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  acted 
originally  as  judges  of  the  second  instance,  t>. 
of  apptsl ;  but  in  public  matters  they  acted  as 
the  primary  and  sole  judicial  authority.  The 
Heliastae  were  instituted  by  Solon ;  but  whdt 


was  their  original  number,  and  how  they  were 
nominated  at  first,  we  do  not  know.  At  the 
time  when  democracy  was  fViUy  developed,  when 
the  causes  even  of  the  subject  allies  were 
brought  before  the  Athenian  courts,  there  were 
6000  dicasts  or  heliasts,  600  for  each  tribe,  chosen 
by  lot.  Previously  the  number  cannot  have 
been  very  small ;  and  divisions  of  the  whole 
body  into  sections,  such  as  we  find  afterwards, 
may  without  hesitation  be  assumed  to  have 
existed  in  the  earlier  times  also.  The  ballot 
{KKttpovVy  iwucktipovv  rh.  ^iKaarr-fipiOy  Dem.  c. 
Everg.  p.  1144,  §  17  ;  c.  ParUuen,  p.  978,  §  39 ; 
sometimes  also  trXi^povy,  after  the  analogy 
of  ♦*  manning  "  a  ship,  c.  Timocr.  p.  729,  §  92) 
was  conducted  annually  by  the  nine  archons : 
according  to  some  authorities  their  secretary 
(ypafifwrt^fs)  made  the  tenth  [Abchon,  p. 
167  a].  The  lots  were  drawn,  and  the  persons 
chosen  were  sworn,  in  the  earlier  ages  at  a  place 
called  Ardettos,  without  the  city,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ilissus ;  but  in  after-times  at  some  other 
spot,  of  which  we  are  not  informed  (Uarpocrat. 
s.  t>.  *Aphrrr6s,  quoting  Theophrastus).  The 
formula  of  the  Heliastic  oath,  preserved  in 
Demosthenes  (c.  Timocr.  p.  746,  §§  149-151), 
passed  until  lately  as  genuine,  and  was  accepted 
as  such  by  Schumann  in  his  early  writings  (Att, 
Process,  &c.)  as  well  as  by  other  recent  scholars. 
The  first  hint  that,  like  most  of  the  documents 
embodied  in  the  Demosthenic  speeches,  it  was 
the  patchwork  of  a  late  grammarian,  seems  to 
have  been  given  by  Schdmann  in  his  AnHqwties 
(1855) :  and  the  point  was  completely  proved  in 
a  special  dissertation  by  Westermann  in  1859. 
Some  possibly  genuine  clauses  arc  mingled  with 
inconsistencies  and  improbabilities,  and  on  the 
whole  it  seems  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism  to 
siit  the  old  from  the  new  (Perrot,  Ussai  sur  le 
Droit  Public  (TAtMnes,  p.  240).  The  whole 
number  of  6000  was  divided  into  ten  sections  of 
500  each,  so  that  1000  remained  over,  in  order, 
when  necessary,  to  serve  for  the  filling  of  vacan- 
cies in  the  sections.  These  sections,  as  well  as 
the  places  of  meeting,  were  called  Dicasteria,  and 
in  each  section  members  of  all  the  tribes  were 
mingled  together.  Each  Heliast  received,  as  a 
certificate  of  his  appointment,  a  bronze  tablet 
(riydKioF^  4ivfifioXoy)  with  his  name  and  the 
number  or  letter  of  the  section  to  which  he 
belonged  (from  A  to  K).  Three  of  these  aififioXa 
have  been  found,  inscribed  as  follows :  —  B. 
ANTIXAFMOS  AAMn[TPET2],  A.  AIOAOPOX 
«PEA[PPI02],  E.  AEINIA2  AAAIET2:  and 
bear  besides  representations  of  owls  and  Gorgon 
heads,  and  other  devices  symbolic  of  the  Athe- 
nian people  (Boeckh,  C.  /.  0.  Nos.  207-209 ;  and 
the  monographs  mentioned  under  BoUL^, 
p.  313  6).  As  often  as  courts  were  to  be  held 
the  Heliastae  assembled  in  the  Agora,  and  the 
courts  in  which  each  section  had  to  sit  for  the 
day  were  there  assigned  by  the  Thesmothetae  by 
lot.  But  it  did  not  happen  always,  or  in  every 
suit,  that  whole  sections  sat ;  on  the  contrary, 
sometimes  cases  were  tried  only  by  parts  of  a 
section,  sometimes  by  several  sections  omibined, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  issues.  Pro- 
vision, however,  was  made  that  the  number 
should  be  always  an  uneven  one,  in  order  to  avoid 
an  equality  of  the  votes ;  and  if  we  find  the 
number  of  200  or  2000  dicasts  mentioned,  we 
are  to  assume  that  the  round  numbers  only  are 
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girea  insiabd  of  201  or  2001.  For  ezimples  of 
tilt  actual  fignreCy  we  hare  in  Demottkenet  a 
court  of  1001  dicasta  taken  from  two  Mctioni 
(liaMTiy four  hmw  cif  ?r«  ccl  x^^^^v*  fi^fi<rft^ 
Mr,  c  Timocr.  p.  702,  §  9) ;  and  one  of  1501 
from  three  Mctions  in  Lex  Seg^aer.  g,  r.  iiXmla 
(Bekker*8  AneccL  p.  262,  where  iu  r^iiv  ^^Kim 
is  an  incorrect  expreesioa  for  im  rptmw  hmtumf 
ftmt^y  The  osoal  nnmber  in  the  Heliaea  appears 
to  h&¥o  been  501 :  the  case  mentioned  by  Ando- 
ddea  (de  Myst,  §  17)  of  tlie  whole  6000  dicasts 
sitting  at  once  in  a  7pa^  wmpmi4pmw  is  accepted 
withont  qnestion  b  j  Schumann  {Antiq.  i.  474,  n.), 
doubted  hj  Perrot  {Estaij  p.  246).  Andocides 
is  kabitoaliy  loose  in  his  statements ;  and  if  the 
Athenian  constitution  had  prorided  for  such  a 
monster  dicasterj  in  the  roost  important  cases, 
it  is  Ukelj  that  some  mention  of  it  would  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  orators  and  grammarians. 

For  the  trial  of  certain  classes  of  cases  Heli- 
astae  of  a  peculiar  qualification  were  required  : 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  profaners  of  the 
mjsteries,  when  the  initiated  only  were  allowed 
to  judge ;  and  in  that  of  military  offenders,  who 
were  left  to  the  justice  of  those  only  whose 
oomrades  they  were,  or  should  hare  been  at  the 
time  when  the  offence  was  alleged  to  have  been 
committed.  After  this  ballot  on  the  day  of  the 
trial  anch  member  of  the  section  receired  a  staff 
with  the  colour  and  number  of  the  court  in 
which  he  had  to  sit :  this  might  serre  both  as  a 
ticket  to  procure  admittance,  and  also  to  dis- 
tingmish  him  from  any  loiterer  who  might 
endearour  clandestinely  to  obtain  a  seat  after 
buainess  had  begun.  That  the  dicasts  were  not 
sworn  afr«sh  before  erery  case  seems  certain ; 
the  oath  originally  taken  at  the  annual  election 
sn6lced.  The  legal  age  of  the  Heliastae  was 
at  least  thirty,  and  of  course  the  full  fran- 
chise (^nrifJa)  was  another  condition  of  eligi- 
bility. No  perquisite  was  erer  more  jealously 
guarded.  For  an  atimos  to  attempt  to  earn 
the  dicast*s  fee  was  a  capital  offence ;  and  a  case 
is  mentioned  in  which  this  law  was  actually 
carried  out.  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  573,  §  182.) 
It  would  appear  that  they  were  only  balloted 
for  from  among  those  who  Toluntarily  offered 
ihemselires:  we  hare  no  information  on  this 
point,  but  after  the  custom  of  payment  was  in- 
troduced there  would  be  no  lack  of  candidates. 
We  might  rather  expect  that  the  lot  would  be 
modified  by  some  system  of  rotation  with  a  view 
of  giving  every  one  an  equal  number  of  turns ; 
but  of  this  also  there  is  no  trace. 

This  payment  (jiur0hs  Zaca/irruc6s,  more 
usually  rS  Zutaffrutitf)  is  said  to  have  been  first 
instituted  by  Pericles.  It  is  generally  supposed 
from  Aristophanes  (^Nvb.  863),  who  makes 
Strepsiades  say  that  with  the  first  obolus  he 
ever  received  as  a  dicast  he  bought  a  toy  for 
his  son,  that  it  was  at  first  only  one  obolus. 
According  to  the  Scholiast  (on  Eon.  140)  the 
pay  was  subsequently  augmented  to  two  oboli, 
but  this  seems  to  be  merely  an  erroneous  mfer- 
•nce  from  the  passage  of  his  author.  There  is 
no  sufi^cient  proof  that  the  pay  of  the  dicasts 
was  ever  two  oboli,  but  it  increased  rapidly 
under  the  influence  of  the  demagogues  (Anstot. 
op.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vetp,  682;  Schol.  B<m. 
140 ;  Pollux,  viii.  113 ;  Hesych.  s.  r.  9uctumK6r : 
Suid.  8.  V.  ^AuurroO*  Three  oboli  or  the  tri- 
obokm  (rpui0oXor)  occurs  as  early  as  B.a  425 
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in  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  and  is  after- 
wards  mentioned  frequently  (Aristoph.  Eq.  51, 
255 ;   r«ip.  300,  663,  684).     The  psymeat  was 
made  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work  by  the  Gou- 
CRETAE  (^.9.),  in  exchange  for  the  staff  (/kmipfa) 
and  ticket  (o^yi^eAar)  with  which,  as  ve  Iistc 
seen,  each  dicast  was  already  provided  on  enter- 
ing the  court.     (SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Pitt,  277 ; 
Suid.  s.  V,  fioKTupUi    Etjftn.  If,  s.  v.  ffi/ifioKn: 
Pollux,  riii.  16.)     No  doubt  the  staves  onlj 
were  given  up,  to  be  redistributed  on  another 
trial ;  the  bronxe  nfyiiioXa  merely  shown,  snd 
retained  by  the  dicast,  as  they  were  inscribed 
with  his  name  and  had  to  serre  him  throngkout 
the  year:  unless  we  are  to  suppoie  that  tvo 
different  kinds  of  r^yi3aA«  were  used.    Demes- 
thenes  certainly  speaks  of  the  fitutnipU  snd 
a^ftfioKtf  as  delivered   together  to  the  dicast 
(de  Cor,  p.  298,  §  210).     Those  who  had  come 
too  late  had  no  claim  to  the  tricboUm  (cL  Bocii, 
p.  313  by      The  annual  amount  of  these  feet  is 
reckoned  by  Aristophanes  (  Ve^f.  663,  with  the 
Schol.)  at  150  talents,  implying  300  dap'  psy 
for  every  dicast  (6000  at  half  a  drachma  would 
require  exactly  half  a  talent  a  day)  :  the  sum  is 
a  high  one,  but  it  refers  to  a  period  when  the 
total  revenue  of  the  state  was  as  much  as  2000 
Ulents.     (Boeckh,  P.  E.  p.   227 ;  AU.  ProceOy 
p.  125  ff.  =  145  ff.  Lips. ;  SchOmann.  Antiq.  I 
474  ff.,  E.  T. ;  Perrot,  Esmu  sur  le  Droit  PM: 
(fJ^emrs,  ch.  iii.  §§  4-9.)    [J.S.M.]    [W.W.] 
DICASTICON  {9inurruc6^).    [Dicastbs.] 
DIKE'  (Si«i|)  signifies  generally  any  proc^- 
ings  at  law  by  one  party  directly  or  mediately 
against  others.     (Harpocrat.  s.  v. ;  Pollux,  riii. 
40,  41.)    The  object  of  all   such  actions  is  to 
protect  the  body  politic,  or  one  or  more  of  its 
individual  members,  from  injury  and  aggression ; 
a  distinction  which  has  in  most  countries  sug- 
gested the  division  of  all  causes  into  two  grest 
classes,  the  public  and  the  private,  and  assigned 
to  each  its  peculiar  form  and  treatment.    At 
Athens  the  first  of  these  was  implied  by  the 
terms   public  Sficoi  or  ^Twrcs,  or  still  more 
peculiarly  by  ypcapoi :  causes  of  the  other  dsss 
were  termed  private  Sdnu  or  ^Twrcr,  or  simply 
ddnu  in  its  limited  sense  (^icaAovrro  at  ype/^ 
ical  Z'uuuj  oh  fihrroi  aol  at  BUctu  ypaipaif  Pollux, 
viii.  41).     There  is  a  still  further  subdivision  of 
ypa^eH  into  ^nfioalcu  and  XBuu,  of  which  the 
former  is  somewhat  analogous  to  impeachments 
for  ofiences  directly  against  the  state ;  the  latter, 
to  criminal   prosecutions,   in  which   the  state 
appears  as  a  party  mediately  injured  in  the 
violence  or  other   wrong  done    to    individnsl 
citixens.     Once  more,  there  was  a  distincti<m  of 
9liuu  vp4s  ripa  and  nark  rij^f ,  whidi  miy  be 
defined  with  Meier  (Att,  Process,  p.  167)  as  for 
the  non-fulfilment  of  obligations  ex  ootdroc^ 
and  ex  delicto  respectively :  or  more  ami^y  non- 
criminal   (Tp6s)    and    criminal    (nrrd).      (^ 
Cucheval,  Etude  sur  les  Triifunaux  Ath^uens. 
p.  13.)  It  will  be  observed  that  cases  frequently 
arise,  which,  with  reference  to  the  wrong  com- 
plained of,  may  with  equal  propriety  be  brought 
before  a  court  in  the  form  of  the  ypaip^  1^ 
mentioned,  or  in  that  of  an  ordinary  Stinf,  and 
under  these  circumstances  the  laws  of  Athens 
gave  the  prosecutor  an  ample  choice  of  methods 
to  vindicate  his  rights  by  private  or  public  pro- 
ceedings (Dem.  c.  AndroL  p.  601,  §  25X  much 
in  the  same  way  as  a  plaintiff  in  modem  times 
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may,  for  the  same  offence,  prefer  an  indictment 
for  assault,  or  bring  bis  ciyil  action  for  trespass 
on  the  person.  It  will  be  necessary  to  mention 
some  of  the  principal  distinctions  in  the  treat- 
ment of  causes  of  the  two  great  classes  above 
mentioned,  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  forms 
and  treatment  of  the  private  lawsuit. 

In  a  Sijci},  only  the  person  whose  rights  were 
alleged  to  be  affected,  or  the  legal  protector 
(icipios)  of  such  person,  if  a  minor  or  otherwise 
incapable  of  appearing  suojure,  was  permitted  to 
institute  an  action  as  plaintiff;  in  public  causes, 
with  the  exception  of  some  few  in  which  the 
person  injured  or  his  family  were  peculiarly 
bound  and  interested  to  act,  any  free  citizen, 
and  sometimes,  when  the  state  was  directly 
attacked,  almost  any  alien,  was  empowered  to  do 
so.  In  all  private  causes,  except  those  of  ^{oi^Ai^s, 
0taivr,  and  i^atp4irtwsy  the  penalty  or  other 
subject  of  contention  was  excliisively  recovered 
by  the  plaintiff,  while  in  most  others  the  state 
alone,  or  jointly  with  the  prosecutor,  profited 
by  the  pecuniary  punuhment  of  the  offender. 
The  court  fees,  called  prytaneiOy  were  paid  in 
private  but  not  in  public  causes,  and  a  public 
prosecutor  that  compromised  the  action  vrith 
the  defendant  was  in  most  cases  punished  by  a 
iine  of  a  thousand  drachmas  and  a  modified  dis- 
franchisement, while  there  was  no  legal  impedi- 
ment at  any  period  of  a  private  lawsuit  to  the 
r<H:onciliation  of  the  litigant  parties.  (Meier, 
Att,  Proce$8y  p.  163.) 

The  proceedings  in  the  Bixri  were  commenced 
by  a  summons  to  the  defendant  (irp6ffK\riats) 
to  appear  on  a  certain  day  before  the  proper 
magistrate  {tlffaymyt^s)^  and  there  answer  the 
charges  preferred  against  him.  (Arist.  Nub. 
1221;  Av.  1046.)  This  summons  was  often 
served  by  the  plaintiff  in  person,  accompanied 
by  one  or  two  witnesses  [Cletebes],  whose 
names  were  endorsed  upon  the  declaration  (Xv^is 
or  fyKKrffjLo),  if  there  Were  an  insufficient  ser- 
vice of  the  summons,  the  lawsuit  was  styled 
iarp6aK\itT0St  and  dismissed  by  the  magistrate. 
(Uesych.)  From  the  circumstance  of  tne  same 
officer  that  conducted  the  anakrisis  being  also 
necessarily  present  at  the  trial,  and  as  there 
vrere  besides  dies  nefasti  (inro^pdits)  and  fes- 
tivals, during  which  none,  or  only  some  special 
ceases  could  be  commenced,  the  power  of  the 
plaintiff  in  selecting  his  time  was,  of  course,  in 
some  degree  limited ;  and  of  several  causes,  we 
know  that  the  time  for  their  institution  was 
particularised  by  law.  (Aristoph.  Nub.  1190.) 
There  were  also  occasions  upon  which  a  personal 
arrest  of  the  party  proceeded  against  took  the 
place  of^  or  at  all  events  was  simultaneous  with, 
the  service  of  the  summons;  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  plaintiff  doubted  whether  such  party 
-would  not  leave  the  country  to  avoid  answering 
the  action ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  in  such 
cases  (Dem.  c.  2knoth.  p.  890,  §  29,  c.  Aristog.  i. 
p.  788,  §  60)  an  Athenian  plaintiff  might  compel 
a  foreigner  to  accompany  him  to  the  polemarch's 
office,  and  there  produce  bail  for  his  appearance, 
or,  failing  to  do  so,  submit  to  remain  in  custody 
till  the  trial.  The  word  Kterryyvav  is  peculiarly 
used  of  this  proceeding.  Between  the  service  of 
the  summons  and  appearance  of  the  parties 
before  the  magistrate,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  law  prescribed  the  intervention  of  a  period 
of  fire  days.    (Meier,  Att,  Process,  p.  580.)    If 


both  parties  appeared,  the  proceedings  com- 
menced by  the  plaintiff  putting  in  his  declara- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  depositing  his  share 
of  the  court  fees  (rptrrovcra),  the  non-payment 
of  which  was  a  fatal  objection  to  the  further 
progress  of  a  cause.  (Matthiae,  de  Jud.  Ath. 
p.  261.)  These  were  very  trifling  in  amount. 
If  the  subject  of  litigation  was  rated  at  less  than 
100  drachmae,  nothing  was  paid;  if  at  more 
than  100  drachmae  and  less  than  1000  drachmae, 
3  drachmae  was  a  sufficient  deposit,  and  so  on  in 
proportion.  If  the  defendant  neglected  or  re- 
fused to  make  his  payment,  it  is  natural  to  con- 
clude that  he  underwent  the  penalties  conse- 
quent upon  non-appearance;  in  all  cases  the 
successful  party  was  reimbursed  his  prytaneia 
by  the  other.  (Meier,  Att,  Process^  p.  613.) 
The  TopoicaTa/SoA^  was  another  deposit  in  some 
cases,  but  paid  by  the  plaintiff  only.  This  was 
not  in  the  nature  nor  of  the  usual  amount  of 
the  court  fees,  but  a  kind  of  penalty,  as  it  was 
forfeited  by  the  suitor  in  case  he  failed  in 
establishing  his  cause.  In  a  suit  against  the 
treasury  it  was  fixed  at  a  fifth ;  in  that  of  a 
claim  to  the  property  of  a  deceased  person  by  an 
alleged  heir  or  devisee,  at  a  tenth  of  the  value 
sought  to  be  recovered.  (Matth.  de  Jud.  Ath. 
p.  260.)  If  the  action  wad  not  intended  to  be 
brought  before  an  Heliastic  court,  but  merely 
submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  a  diaetetes 
[DiAETETEs],  a  course  which  was  competent  to 
the  plaintiff  to  adopt  in  all  private  actions 
(Hudtwalcker,  de  Diaetet.  p.  35),  the  drachma 
paid  in  the  place  of  a  deposit  above  mentioned 
bore  the  name  of  rctpaaraffis.  The  deposits 
being  made,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
trate, if  no  manifest  objection  appeared  on  the 
face  of  the  declaration,  to  cause  it  to  be  written 
out  on  a  tablet,  and  exposed  for  the  inspection  of 
the  public  on  the  wall  or  other  place  that  served 
as  the  cause  Ibt  of  his  court.  (Meier,  Att. 
Process,  p.  605.) 

The  magistrate  then  appointed  a  day  for  the 
further  proceedings  of  the  anakrisis  [Anakrisis], 
which  was  done  by  drawing  lots  for  the  priority 
in  case  there  was  a  plurality  of  causes  instituted 
at  the  same  time;  and  to  this  proceeding  the 
phrase  XoTXcCyccv  91ki^v,  which  generally  denotes 
to  bring  an  action,  is  to  be  primarily  attributed. 
If  the  plaintiff  failed  to  appear  at  the  anakrisis, 
the  suit,  of  course,  fell  to  the  ground ;  if  the 
defendant  made  default,  judgment  passed  against 
him.    (Meier,    Att.    Process,  p.    623.)     Both 
parties,  however,  received  an  official  summons 
before  their  non-appearance  was  m^de  the  ground 
of  either  result.    An  affidavit  might  at  this,  as 
well  as  at  other  periods  of  the  action,  be  made 
in  behalf  of  a  person  unable  to  attend  upon  the 
given  day,  and  this  would,  if  allowed,  have  the 
effect  of  postponing  further  proceedings  (ihrw- 
fioffla) ;  it  might,  however,  be  combated  by  a 
counter-affidavit  to  the  effect,  that  the  alleged 
reason  was  unfounded  or  otherwise  insufficient 
(ikp$vwo»fio(yta) ;  and  a  question  would  arise  upon 
this  point,  the  decision  of  which,  when  adverse 
to  the  defendant,  would  render  him  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  contumacy.   (Dem.  c.  Olymp.  p.  1174, 
§  25.)   The  plaintiff  was  in  this  case  said  ipii/iriP 
lAcTy :  the  defendant,  ip^fiiiv  d^KtTy,  Sdciyr  being 
the  word  omitted  in  both  phrases.     If  the  cause 
were  primarily  brought  before  an  umpire  (8iai- 
Tifr'fis),  the  anakrisis  was  conducted  by  him ;  in 
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cases  of  appeal  it  was  dispensed   with  as  nn- 
neces&aiy.  The  analLrisis  began  with  the  affidavit 
of  the  plaintiff  {trpomfunrla^  then  followed  the 
answer   of  the  defendant  (Jurrvfunria  or  iurri- 
ypcu^  [Abtigiuphe]),  then  the  parties  pro- 
duced their  respective  witnesses,  and   reduced 
their  evidence  to  writing,  and  put  in  originals, 
or  authenticated  copies,  of  all  the  records,  deeds, 
and  contracts  that  might  be  useful  in  establish- 
ing their  case,  as  well  as  memoranda  of  offers 
and    requisitions    then    made    by    either    side 
(wpojcA^ctf).   The  whole  of  the  documents  were 
then,  if  the  cause  took  a  straightforward  course 
{€ifMucia%    enclosed  on  the   last   day  of  the 
anakrisis  in  a  casket  (^x**^')*  which  was  sealed 
and  entrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  presiding 
magistrate,  till  it  was  produced  and  opened  at 
the  trial.     During  the  interval  no  alteration  in 
its  contents   was    permitted,    and    accordingly 
evidence   that   had  been  discovered  after    the 
anakrisis  was  not  producible  at  the  trial.   (Dem. 
c.  BoeoL  i.  p.  999,  §  18.)     In  some  causes,  the 
trial  before  the  dicasts  was  by  law  appointed  to 
come  on  within  a  given  time ;  in  such  as  were 
not  provided  for  by  such  regulations,  we  may 
suppose  that  it  would  principally  depend  upon 
the  leisure  of  the  magistrate.     The  parties,  bow- 
ever,  might  defer  the  day  (jrvp(a)  by  mutual 
consent     (Dem.  c.  Phaen.  p.  1042,  §  12.)   Upon 
the  court  being  assembled,  the  magistrate  called 
on  the  cause  (Platner,  Process  tmd  Klagerij  i. 
182),  and    the  plaintiff   opened  his  case.     At 
the  commencement  of  the  speech,  the  proper 
officer  (6  4^*  S9«p)  filled  the  clepsydra  with 
water.     As  long  as  the  water  flow^  from  this 
ves^  the  orator  was  permitted  to  speak ;  if, 
however,  evidence  was  to  be  read  by  the  officer 
of  the  court,  or  a  law  recited,  the  water  was 
stopped   till  the  speaker   recommenced.      The 
quantity  of  water,  or,  in  other  words,  the  length 
of  the  speeches,  was  not  by  any  means  the  same 
in  all  causes :  in  the  speech  against  Macartatus, 
and  elsewhere,  one  amphora  only  was  deenoed 
sufficient ;  eleven  are  mentioned  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  Aeschines  for  misconduct  in  his  em- 
bassy.    In  some  few  cases,  as  those  of  tcdicma'iSj 
according  to  Uarpocration,  no  limit  was  pre- 
scribed.    The  speeches  were  sometimes  inter- 
rupted  by  the   cry  lutrdfia — "go  down;"  in 
effect,    "cease    speaking "" — from    the    dicasts, 
which  placed  the  advocate  in  a  serious  dilemma ; 
for  if  after  this  he  still  persisted  in  his  address, 
he  could  hardly  fail  to  offend  those  who  bade  him 
stop;  if  he  obeyed  the  order,  it  might  be  found, 
after  the  votes  had   been  taken,   that   it  had 
emanated    from    a    minority    of    the    dicasts. 
(Aristoph.    Vesp,  980.)    After  the  speeches  of 
the  advocates,  which  were  in  general  two  on 
each   side,  and  the   incidental  reading  of  the 
documentary   and   other  evidence,  the   dicasts 
proceeded   to   give   their  judgment   by  ballot. 
[PstiPHOS.] 

When  the  principal  point  at  issue  was  decided 
in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  there  followed,  in  the 
case  of  a  8f jcij  ri/iirr^,  a  further  discussion  as  to 
the  amount  of  damages,  or  penalty,  which  the 
defendant  should  pay.  [Timema.]  If  the 
penalty  was  already  prescribed  by  law,  the  suit 
was  described  as  ierifiryros,  not  requiring  assess- 
ment (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  543,  §  90 ;  c.  Aphob.  i. 
p.  834,  §  67).  The  method  of  voUng  upon  this 
question  seems  to  have  varied,  in  that  the  dicasts 


used  a  small  tablet  instead  of  a  ballot-ball,  upon 
which  those  that  approved  of  the  heavier  pesalty 
drew  a  long  line,  the  others  a  short  one.    (Arii- 
toph.  Vesp.  167.)  Upon  judgment  being  given  in  a 
private  suit,  the  Athenian  law  left  its  exccotioa 
very  much  in  the  hands  of  the  successfol  party, 
who  was  empowered  to  seize  the  movables  of  hit 
antagonist  as  a  pledge  for  the  payment  of  the 
money,   or  institute  an    action    of  ejectmeot 
(^lo^Aiyf)  against  the   refractory  debtor.    The 
judgment  of  a  court  of  dicasts  was  in  general 
decisive  (Siiciy   avrorcA^i) ;  but   upon   certain 
occasions,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  gross  case  of 
perjury  or  conspiracy  could  be  proved  by  the 
unsuccessful  party  to  have  operated  to  his  dis- 
advantage, the  cause,  -upon   the  conviction  of 
such  conspirators  or  witnesses,  might  be  com- 
menced  da  novo.    [Appellatio  (Greek).]    In 
addition  to  which,   the    party    against  whom 
judgment  has  passed  by  default  had  the  power 
to  revive  the  cause,  upon  proving  that  his  non- 
appearance in  court  was  inevitable  (r^v  ip'hl'^ 
drrtAaxeu't  Platner,  Process  undKlagen,  i.  396): 
this,  however,  was  to  be  exercised  within  tvo 
months  after  the  original  judgment.    If  the 
partiM  were  willing  to  refer  the  matter  to  sn 
umpire  (diainfr^t]^  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
magistrate  to  transfer  the  proceedings  as  they 
stood  to  that  officer;  and  in  the  same  way,  it 
the  diaetetes  /considered  the  matter  in  hand  too 
high  for  him,  he  might  refer  it  to  the  vUrccfufyfk^ 
to  be  brought  by  hka  before  an  Heliastic  court 
The  whole  of  the  proceedings  before  the  diaetetes 
were  analogous  to  those  before  the  dicasts,  and 
bore  equally  the  name  of  8^ :,  but  it  seems  that 
the  phrase  dKriAaxciir  r^v  fi^  ohvw  is  peculisrlf 
applied  to  the  revi\'al  of  a  cause   before  the 
umpire  in  which  judgment  had  passed  by  de- 
fault. [J.  S.  M.]    [W.  W.] 

DICHALCON  («rx«^»^X  »  double  chalcus 
[Chalcds],  a  small  copper  Greek  coin,  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  an  obolus.  (Pollux,  ix.  65 ;  Airf** 
Pal.  xL  165 :  Vitruv.  iiL  1 ;  cf.  Plin.  E,  N.  xii. 
§  185.)  [W.  S.] 

DI'CROTUM.    [Navq.] 

DICTTA'TOR,  an  extraordinary  magistrate 
at  Rome.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscttJ«» 
the  derivation  given  by  Cicero  (dc  £ep.  i.  40, 
63),  "dictator  ab  eo  appellatur  quia  dicitnr" 
(cf.  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  61),  being  impossible, 
though  historically  significant ;  while  the  deriva- 
tion from  dictare,  which  is  evidently  etymo- 
logically  correct,  is  hard  to  connect  with  the 
historical  use  of  the  term.  It  is  probable  that 
the  word  was  originally  used  with  a  somewhst 
indefinite  sense,  especially  as  we  find  it  applied 
to  a  very  different  office  in  some  of  the  towns  of 
Latium,  as,  for  instance,  at  Alba,  Lanurium, 
Cora,  Tusculum,  and  li  omentum  (Cia  pro  Mil. 
10,  27).  At  Rome  this  magistrate  was  originally 
called  magister  popuii  and  not  dictator,  and  in 
the  sacred  books  he  was  always  designated  by 
the  former  name  down  to  the  latest  times.  (Cic 
de  Rep.  i.  AO,  QZ -,  de  Leg.  ui.  Zy  ^  \  ds  Fm.  iii. 
22,  75  ;  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  82 ;  Festus,  s.  v.  optima 
lex  J  p.  198,  ed.  Muller.) 

On  the  esUblishment  of  the  Roman  republic 
the  government  of  the  state  was  entrusted  to 
tvx)  consuls,  that  the  citizens  might  be  the 
better  protected  against  the  tyrannical  exercise 
of  the  supreme  power.  But  it  was  soon  felt 
that  circumftanoes  might  arise  in  which  it  was 
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of  importance  for  the  safety  of  the  state  that 
the  government  should  be  vested  in  the  hands  of 
a  single  person,  who  should  possess  for  a  season 
absolute  power,  and  from  whose  decision  there 
should  be  no  appeal  to  any  other  body.    Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  in  B.C.  501,  nine  years  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  dictatorship 
(ckctatura)  was  instituted.      The  name  of  the 
first  dictator  and  the  immediate  reason  of  his 
appointment    were    differently    stated    by  the 
annalists.      The  oldest  authorities  mention  T. 
Larcius,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year,  as  the 
first  dictator,  but  others  ascribed  this  honour  to 
11'.  Valerius.    (Liv.  ii.  18.)    Monmisen  holds 
that  the  dictatorship  of  the  latter  was  the  first, 
but  that  it  was  omitted  under  the  false  belief 
that  no  one  who  bad  not  been  consul  would  be 
<created  dictator.     Livy  states  (/.  c.)  that  a  for- 
xnidable  war  with  the  Latins  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment ;    and   he  also  found  mentioned  in  the 
annals  that  the  consuls  of  this  year  were  sus- 
pected of  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  Tar- 
quins ;  but  in  the  latter  case  T.  Larcius  could 
not  have  been  one  of  the  consuls.    Dionysius 
relates  at  length  (v.  63-70)  that  the  plebs,  who 
^vere  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  their  debts, 
took  advantage  of  the  danger  of  the  republic  to 
obtain  some  mitigation  of  their  sufierings,  and 
refused  to  serve  in  the  army,  and  that  there- 
upon recourse  was  had  to  a  dictator  to  bring 
them  to  their  duty.    But  as  Livy  makes  no 
mention   of  any  internal  disturbances  in  this 
/ear,  and  does  not  speak  of  any  commotions  on 
jtccoont  of  debts  till  four  yeais  subsequently, 
we   may  conclude  that  Dionysius  has  in   this 
case,  as  he  has  in  many  others,  deserted  the 
annalists  in  order  to  give  what  appeared  to  him 
a  more  satisfactory  reason.     It  is  true  that  the 
patricians  frequently  availed  themselves  of  the 
dictatorship  as  a  means  of  oppressing  the  plebs ; 
bat  it  IS  certainly  unnecessary  to  seek  the  first 
institution  of  the  office  in  any  other  cause  than 
the  simple  one  mentioned  by  Livy  ;  namely,  the 
^reat  danger  with  which  the  state  was  threatened. 
Modem  scholars  have  stated  other  reasons  for 
the  establishment  of  the  dictatorship,  which  are 
so   purely  conjectural  and  possess  such  little 
inherent  probability,  that  they  do  not  require 
any  refutation.    Thus  Niebuhr  infers  {Hist,  of 
JSSnUy  vol.  i.  p.  564)  from  the  Roman  dictator 
being  appointed  only  for  six  months,  that  he 
was  at  the  head  both  of  Rome  and  of  the  Latin 
league,  and  that  a  Latin  dictator  possessed  the 
aupreme  power  for  the  other  six  months  of  the 
jear ;  but  this  supposition,  independent  of  other 
considerations,  is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that 
in  the  year  in  which   the  dictator  was  first 
appointed,  Rome  and  the  Latins  were  preparing 
for    war    with    one    another.      Mommsen,   on 
the   other   hand,    maintains    that    the    incon- 
sistent accounts  as  to  the  origin  of  the  dic- 
tatorship indicate  that  it  must  have  been  from 
the  first   an  integral   part  of  the  republican 
constitution,  and  that  the  dictator  was  regarded 
as   collega  tnctior  of  the  consuls.    Most  recent 
acholars  dispute  this  view  (Herzog,  i.  128 ;  Wil- 
lems.  Droit  Somain,  p.  267,  &c),  which  is  only 
an    inference,  and    is  not    supported  by  any 
ancient  authority. 

By  the  original  law  respecting  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  dictator  (lex  cU  dictatore  creando),  no 
one   was  eligible  for  this  office  unless  he  had 
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previously  been  consul  (Liv.  ii.  18).  Madvig's 
notion  that  consulares  legere  means  **the  ex- 
consuls  elected  "  (  Verf,  i.  487)  has  found  little 
support.  We  find,  however,  a  few  instances  in 
which  this  law  was  not  observed,  and  Mommsen 
rejects  altogether  Livy's  vague  account  of  the 
proposal  of  this  law.  (See,  e.g.  liv.  iv.  26,  48 ; 
vii.  24.)  When  a  dictator  was  considered 
necessary,  the  senate  passed  a  senatusconsultum 
that  one  of  the  consuU  should  nominate  (dicere) 
a  dictator;  but  this  decree  was  not  formally 
necessary,  hence  Plutarch  (Marc.  24)  b  right 
in  saying  that  the  dictator  is  not  elected  by  the 
people  nor  by  the  senate.  We  6nd,  indeed,  an 
instance  (Liv.  iv.  57)  in  which  the  decree  of  the 
senate  enjoining  the  appointment  of  a  dictator 
was  vetoed  bv  the  tribunes,  and  hence  lost  all 
legal  force;  but  the  appointment  was  made. 
In  almost  all  cases,  however,  we  find  mention  of 
a  previous  decree  of  the  senate  (see,  e.g.^  Liv.  iL 
30 ;  iv.  17,  21,  23,  26,  57  ;  vi.  2 ;  vii.  21 ;  viii. 
17;  ix.  29;  X.  11;  xxiL  57).  Niebuhr  indeed 
supposes  (Hist,  of  Borne,  vol.  i.  p.  567)  that 
the  dictator  was  originally  created  by  the 
curiae,  like  the  kings,  but  tms  theory  needs  no 
refutation  (cf.  Mommsen,  B6m.  Staatsr.  ii.*  141 ; 
Madvig,  Verf.  i.  487,  note). 

The  nomination  or  proclamation  of  the  dic- 
tator by  the  consul  was  necessary  in  all  cases. 
It  was  always  made  by  the  consul,  probably 
without  any  witnesses,  between  midnight  and 
morning,  and  with  the  observance  of  the  auspices 
(surgens  or  oriens  node  aiierUio*  dictatorem 
dic^atf  Liv.  viii.  23,  ix.  38,  xxiii.  22 ;  Dionys. 
X.  11).  The  technical  word  for  this  nomination 
or  proclamation  was  dicere  (seldom  creare  or 
facere).  So  essential  was  the  nomination  of  the 
consuls,  that  we  find  the  senate  on  one  occasion 
having  recourse  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people  to 
comp^  the  consuls  to  nominate  a  dictator, 
when  they  had  refused  to  do  so  (Liv.  iv.  26). 
After  the  battle  at  the  lake  Trasimenus,  all 
communication  with  the  surviving  consul  was 
cut  off.  A  difficulty  thus  arose,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  text  of  Livy  (xxii.  8)  is  corrupt,  and  it 
is  not  possible  to  determine  exactly  how  it  was 
met.  The  best  MS.  reads  nee  dictatorem  populo 
creare  poterat.  This  has  been  commonly  altered 
into  populuSy  but  Weissenbom  re^ds  praetor^  and 
Madvig  popvio  nxm  consulto  senatus.  Monmisen 
(C.  I.  X.  i.  p.  288)  rejects  the  whole  clause,  and 
maintains  that  a  praetor  was  competent  to 
create  a  dictator.  The  reading  in  the  next 
clause,  prodictatoremj  is  due  solely  to  an  erro- 
neous conjecture.  (Cf.  Herzog,  i.  725.)  It  seems 
not  improbable  that  a  resoliition  of  the  senate 
empowered  a  praetor  to  take  the  votes  of  the 
people  as  to  the  selection  of  the  dictator.  lavy 
(xxii.  31)  seems  to  regard  Fabius  as  acting  only 
pro  dictatore.  In  the  same  spirit  it  became  a 
question,  whether  the  tribuni  militum  with 
consular  power  could  nominate  a  dictator,  and 
they  did  not  venture  to  do  so  till  the  augurs  had 
been  consulted  and  declared  it  allowable  (Liv. 
iv.  21),  after  which  they  frequently  exercised 
this  power.  The  nomination  of  Sulla  by  an  in- 
terrex  and  of  Caesar  by  a  praetor  was  held  to  be 
contrary  to  all  precedent  and  altogether  illegal. 
(Comp.  Cic.  ad  Att,  ix.  15.)    The  senate  seems 

*  BespecUng  the  meaning  of  HUnitum  In  reladon  to 
the  aosploes,  see  Augur,  p.  347  6. 
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to  bare  nsaally  mentioned  in  their  decree  the 
name  of  the  person  whom  the  consol  was  to 
nominate  (Liv.  ir.  17,  21,  23,  46 ;  ri.  2;  tu.  12 ; 
TiiL  17 ;  ix.  29;  z.  11 ;  xziL  57);  but  that  the 
consul  was  not  absolatelj  bound  to  nominate 
the  person  whom  the  senate  had  named  is  evident 
from  the  cases  in  which  the  consuls  appointed 
persons  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  senate 
(Ut.  Tiii  12,  EpU.  19 ;  Suet  TSb.  2).  It  is 
doubtful  what  rule  was  adopted,  or  whether  anj 
existed,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  which  of 
the  two  consuls  should  nominate  the  dictator. 
In  one  case  we  read  that  the  nomination  was 
made  bj  the  consul  who  had  the  fascM  (Lir. 
Tiii.  12),  in  another  that  it  was  decided  bj  lot 
(ir.  26),  and  in  a  third  that  it  was  matter  of 
agreement  among  themselves  (iv.  21).  In  later 
tiroes  the  senate  usually  entrusted  the  office  to 
the  consul  who  was  nearest  at  hand.  The  nomi- 
nation took  place  at  Rome,  as  a  general  rule ; 
and  if  the  consuls  were  absent,  one  of  them  was 
recalled  to  the  citj,  whenerer  it  was  practicable 
(LiT.  rii.  19 ;  xxiii.  22) ;  but  if  this  coald  not 
be  done,  a  senatusconsultum  authorising  the 
appointment  was  sent  to  the  consul,  who  there- 
upon made  the  nomination  in  the  camp  (Lir.  rii. 
21 ;  Tiii.  23 ;  ix.  38  ;  xxr.  2  ;  xxvii.  5).  Nerer- 
theless,  the  rule  was  maintained  that  the  nomi- 
nation  could  not  take  place  outside  of  the  Ager 
Homamu,  though  the  meaning  of  this  expression 
was  extended  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  Italiou 
Thus  we  fmd  the  senate  in  the  second  Punic  war 
opposing  the  nomination  of  a  dictator  in  Sicilj, 
because  it  was  outside  of  the  ager  Romanus 
(^9Stra  agrum  Jhmanum — eum  autem  Italia  tcr^ 
nunariy  lAr.  zxTii.  5). 

Originally  the  dictator  was  of  course  a  patri- 
cian. The  first  plebeian  dictator  was  C.  Marcius 
Kutilus,  nominated  in  B.C.  356  bj  the  plebeian 
consul  M.  Popillius  Laenas.  (Uv.  riii.  17.)  The 
eligibility  of  a  plebeian  to  this  office  seems  to 
hare  been  regarded  as  a  necessary  inference 
from  the  Licinian  law,  which  threw  open  the 
consulship. 

The  reasons  which  led  to  the  appointment  of 
a  dictator  required  that  there  should  be  only 
one  at  a  time.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule 
occurred  in  b.c.  217,  when  a  resolution  of  the 
people  created  Minucius  a  colleague  with  equal 
powers  to  Fabius  Canctator,  who  was  at  the 
time  holding  the  dictatorship  (Lir.  xxii.  25). 
Poly  bins  expressly  calls  Minucius  a  dictator, 
and  he  is  described  as  such  in  an  inscription 
(C.  /.  Z.  i.  p.  556).  In  B.c.  216  after  the  battle 
«f  Cannae,  M.  Fabius  Buteo  was  nominated 
dictator  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  senate,  although  M.  Junius  Pera  was 
discharging  the  regular  duties  of  the  dictator. 
Liry  asserts  that  Fabius  resigned  on  the  day  of 
his  nomination  on  the  ground  that  there  could 
not  be  two  dictators  at  the  same  time.  (Liv. 
xxiii.  22,  23;  Tint.  Fab.  9.)  He  discharged, 
however,  the  duty  of  filling  up  the  senate,  for 
which  he  was  appointed  ;  andnj^mmsm  regards 
the  words  put  into  his  mooflMjPW^  as  in- 
vented by  the  annalists,  as  a  protest  against  the 
unconstitutional  procedure  of  the  previous  year. 
The  dictators  that  were  appointed  for  carrying 
on  the  business  of  the  state  wei'e  said  to  be 
nominated  rei  gerundae  causa,  or  sometimes 
Meditumt  sedandae  causa;  and  upon  them,  as 
well  as  upon  the  other  magistrates,  the  Imperium 
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waa  conferred  by  a  Lex  (Striata,  (Liv.  ix.  38^ 
39 ;  DIonys.  r.  70.)  Dictators  were  alio  fre- 
quently appointed  for  some  special  pnrpose,  and 
frequently  one  of  small  importance,  of  whom 
further  mention  will  be  made  below.  At  present 
we  confine  our  remarks  to  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  dictator  rei  gerundae  causa. 

The  dictatorship  was  limited  to  six  montb 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  ui.  3 ;  Uv.  iU.  29,  ix.  34,  xxiiL  23; 
Dionys.  v.  70,  x.  25 ;  l>io  Cass.  xxxvL  17,  xlii.  21 ; 
Zonar.  vii.  13),  and  no  instances  occur  in  which 
a  person  held  this  office  for  a  longer  time,  for 
the  dictatorships  of  Sulla  and  Caesar  sre  of 
course  not  to  be  taken  into  account.    On  the 
contrary,  though  a  dictator  was  appointed  for 
six  months,  he  often  resigned  his   office  long 
previously,  immediately  after  he  had  despatched 
the  business  for  which  he  had  been  appointed. 
(Liv.  iii.  29,  i v.  46,  vi.  29.)  His  powers  also  ccssed 
with  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  the 
consul  who  had  appointed  him  (Mommsen,  BSm, 
Staatsr,  ii.*  152).     As  soon  as  the  dictator  wis 
nominated,  a  kind  of  suspension  took  place  with 
respect  to  the  consuls  and  all  the  other  magis- 
trates, with  the  exception  of  the  tribuni  plobis. 
It  is  frequently  stated  that  the  duties  and  fanc- 
tions  of  all  the  ordinary  magistrates  entirely 
ceased,  and  some  writers  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  consuls  abdicated  (Polyb.  iil  87 ; 
Cic  de  Leg,  iiL  3 ;  Dionys.  v.  70,  72) ;  but  this  is 
not  a  correct  way  of  stating  the  facts  of  the  ease. 
The  regular  magistrates  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  their  various  offices  under  the  dic- 
tator,  but  they   were  no  longer  independent 
officers,  but  were  subject  to  the  higher  imperinm 
of  the  dictator,  and  obliged  to  obey  his  orders 
in  everything.     We  often  find  the  dictator  and 
the  consuls  at  the  head  of  separate  armies  at 
the  same  time,  and  carrying  on  war  independent 
of  one  another  (Liv.  ii.   30,  viiL  29);  we  lee 
that  the  soldiers  levied  by  the  dictator  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  consul  (Liv.  ii.  32),  and 
that  the  consuls  could  hold  the  consular  comitia 
during  a  dicUtorship    (Liv.    xxiiL  23).     All 
this  shows  that  the  consuls  did  not  resign  their 
functions,  although  they  were  subject  to  the 
imperium  of  the  dictator ;  and  accordingly,  as 
soon    as   the    dictator    abdicated,    they  again 
entered  forthwith  into  the  full  possession  of  the 
consular  power.     (Dionys.  v.  70 ;  Liv.  iv.  27.) 

The  superiority  of  the  dictator's  power  to 
that  of  the  consuls  consisted  chiefly  in  the  three 
following  points — greater  independence  of  the 
senate,  more  extensive  power  of  punishment 
without  any  appeal  {provocatio)  from  their  sen- 
tence to  the  people,  and  irresponsibility.  To  these 
three  points  must  of  course  be  added  that  he  was 
not  fettered  by  a  colleague.  We  may  naturally 
suppose  that  the  dictator  would  usually  set  in 
unison  with  the  senate;  but  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  in  many  cases  where  the  oonsnls'' 
required  the  co-operation  of  the  senate,  the 
dictator  could  act  on  hb  own  responsibility* 
(Polyb.  iii.  87.)  For  how  long  a  time  the  dic- 
tatorship was  a  magistratus  sine  protooa^ons^  i^ 
uncertain.  That  there  was  originally  no  appesi 
from  the  sentence  of  the  dictator  is  certain,  and 
accordingly  the  lictors  bore  the  axes  in  the 
fasces  before  them  even  in  the  city,  as  a  symbol 
of  their  absolute  power  over  the  lives  of  the 
citizens,  although  by  the  Valerian  law  the  axes 
had  disappeared  from  the  Duces  of  the  consuls. 
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(Ut.  ii.  18,  29,  ill  20 ;  Zonar.  rii.  13 ;  Dionys. 
V.  70,  75 ;  Pompon,  de  Orig.  Jur,  §  18.)  That 
an  appeal  afterwards  laj  from  their  sentence  to 
the  people,  is  expressly  stated  by  Festus  (s.  v. 
optima  iexj,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  this 
priTilege  was  granted  by  the  Lex  Valeria  Uoratia, 
passed  after  the  abolition  of  the  decemTirate  in 
B.C.  449,  which  enacted  *'  ne  qnis  ulitan  magis- 
tratnm  sine  provocatione  crearet."  (Liv.  iii. 
15.)  But  eleven  years  afterwards  the  dictator* 
ship  is  spoken  of  as  a  magistratua  sine  provoca- 
tione ;  and  the  only  instance  in  Livy^viii.  33,  34) 
in  which  the  dictator  is  threatened  with  pro- 
Tocatio,  certainly  does  not  prove  that  this  was 
a  legal  right;  for  L.  Papirius,  who  was  then 
(B.C.  325)  dictator,  treated  the  provocatio  as  an 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  his  office.  We 
may  therefore  suppose  that  the  Lex  Valeria 
Horatia  only  applied  to  the  regular  magis- 
tracies, and  that  the  dictatorship  was  regarded 
as  exempt  from  it.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  right  of  appeal  (within  the  city)  was  granted 
by  the  third  Valerian  law  de  provocatione  (B.a 
300X  which  Livy  describes  as  diligentius  $ancta 
(x.  10).  It  is  true  that  these  words  cannot  in 
themselres  denote  any  extension  of  the  right  of 
appeal,  but  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that 
an  extension  to  the  only  case  hitherto  excluded 
accompanied  the  provision  of  more  effective 
securities.  In  connexion  with  the  provocatio 
there  arises  another  question  respecting  the 
relation  of  the  dictatorship  to  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs.  We  know  that  the  tribunes  con- 
tinued in  office  durinj^  a  dictatorship ;  but  we 
are  expressly  informed  that  they  had  no  control 
over  a  dictator,  and  could  not  hamper  his  pro- 
ceedings by  their  intercessio  or  auxuium 
(2^nanis,  rii.  15).  The  few  instances  which 
appear  to  prove  the  contrary  are  to  be  explained 
in  a  different  manner,  as  Becker  has  shown  (cf. 
Momrosen,  £dm,  Staatsr.  ii.2  157).  That  the 
tribunes  continued  in  office  as  independent 
magistrates  during  a  dictatorship,  while  all  the 
other  magistrates  became  simply  the  officers  of 
the  dictator,  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the 
fact,  that  the  lex  de  dictatore  creando  was  passed 
before  the  institution  of  the  tribuneship  of  the 
plebs,  and  consequently  made  no  mention  of  it ; 
and  that  as  a  dictator  was  appointed  in  virtue 
of  a  senatusconsultum,  the  senate  had  no  power 
over  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs,  though  they 
could  suspend  the  other  magistrates. 

It  has  been  already  stat^  that  the  dictator 
was  irresponsible ;  that  is,  he  was  not  liable  after 
his  abdication  to  be  called  to  account  for  any  of 
his  official  acts.  This  is  expressly  stated  by 
ancient  writers  (Zonar.  rii.  13 ;  Dionys.  y.  70, 
TiL  56 ;  Pint.  Fab,  3 ;  Appkn,  B,  C,  ii.  23),  and, 
eyen  if  it  had  not  been  stated,  it  would  follow 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  dictatorship.  We 
,  find  moreover  no  instance  recorded  in  which  a 
dictator  after  his  resignation  was  made  answer- 
able  for  the  misuse  of  his  power,  with  the 
exception  of  Camillus,  whose  case  however  was 
a  very  peculiar  one.  (Compare  Becker,  Rdmisch. 
AUerth.  vol.  it  part  ii.  p.  172.) 

In  was  in  consequence  of  the  great  and  irre- 
sponsible power  poss^^d  by  the  dictatorship, 
that  we  find  it  frequently  compared  with  the 
regal  dignity,  from  which,  though  in  theory 
quite  different,  it  practically  only  differed  in 
being  held  for  a  limited  time.    (Cic  de  Rep,  ii. 
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32 ;  Zonar.  vii.  13 ;  Dionys.  v.  70,  73  ;  Appian, 
B,  C.  i.  99 ;  Tac  Ann,  i.  1.)  There  were,  how- 
ever, a  few  limits  to  the  power  of  the  dictator. 
1.  The  most  important  was  that  the  period  of 
his  office  was  only  six  months.  2.  He  had  not 
power  over  the  treasury,  but  could  only  make 
use  of  the  money  which  was  granted  him  by  the 
senate.  (Zonar.  rii.  18.)  3.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  leave  Italy,  since  he  might  in  that 
case  easily  become  dangerous  to  the  republic 
(Dio  Cass,  xxxvi.  17) ;  though  the  case  of  Ati- 
lius  Calatinus  in  the  first  Punic  war  forms  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  (Liv.  Epit.  19.)  4.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback  at  Rome, 
without  previously  obtaining  the  permission  of 
the  people  (Liv.  xxiii.  14;  Zonar.  yii.  13);  a 
regulation  apparently  capricious,  but  perhaps 
adopted  that  he  might  not  bear  too  great  a 
resemblance  to  the  kings,  who  were  accustomed 
to  ride.  Mommsen  finds  in  this  curious  limita- 
tion an  indication  of  his  special  function  as 
commander  of  the  infantry  (magiHer  popuii). 

The  insignia  of  the  dictator  were  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  kings  in  earlier  times,  and 
of  the  consuls  subsequently.  Instead  however 
of  having  only  twelve  lictors,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  consuls,  he  was  preceded  by  twenty- 
four  bearing  the  axes  as  well  as  the  fasces. 
The  selia.atrulis  and  toga praetexta  also  belonged 
to  the  dictator.  (Polyb.  iii.  87 ;  Dionys.  x.  24; 
Plut.  Fab.  4;  Appian,  B,  C,  i.  100;  Dio  Cass, 
liv.  1.) 

The  preceding  account  of  the  dictatorship 
applies  more  particularly  to  the  dictator  rci 
gatmdae  causa;  but  dictators  were  also  fre- 
quently appointed,  especially  when  the  consuls 
were  absent  from  the  city,  to  perform  certain 
acts  which  could  not  be  done  by  any  inferior 
magistrate.  These  dictators  had  little  more 
than  the  name  ;  and  as  they  were  only  appointed 
to  discharge  a  particular  duty,  they  had  to 
resign  immediately  that  duty  was  performed, 
and  they  were  not  entitled  to  exercise  the  power 
of  their  office  in  reference  to  any  other  matter 
than  the  one  for  which  they  were  nominated. 
The  occasions  on  which  such  dictators  were 
appointed,  were  principally: — 1.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  the  comitia  for  the  elections 
(comitiorum  habendortan  cauta\  first  in  B.C.  351 
(Liv.  yii.  22)  and  frequently  afterwards.  2.  For 
fixing  the  clavtAS  annalis  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
(clavi  figendi  causa)  in  times  of  pestilence  or 
civil  discord,  because  the  law  said  that  this 
ceremony  was  to  be  performed  by  the  praet(fr 
maximusj  and  after  the  institution  of  the  dicta- 
torship the  latter  was  regarded  as  the  highest 
magistracy  in  the  state  (Liv.  yii.  3).  3.  For 
appointing  holidays  (Jeriarum  constituAidarum 
causa)  on  the  appearance  of  prodigies  (Liy.  viL 
28),  and  for  officiating  at  the  public  games 
Qudorum  faciendorum  causa),  the  presidency  of 
which  belonged  to  the  consuls  or  praetors  (viii. 
40,  ix.  34).  4.  For  holdine  trials  (quaestionifms 
exercendisy  ix.  36^  though  Mommsen  doubts 
whether  this  was  not  an  appointment  rei  gerwn^ 
dae  causa,  as  it  is  described  in  the  CapitoHne 
Fasti,  5.  And  on  one  occasion,  for  filling  up 
vacancies  in  the  senate  (legendo  senatui,  xxiii.  22). 

Along  with  the  dictator  there  was  always  a 
magister  equitum,  the  nomination  of  whom  was 
left  to  the  choice  of  the  dictator,  unless  the 
senatusconsultum  specified,  as  was    sometimes 
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the  case,  the  name  of  the  person  who  wts  to  be 
appointed  (lir.  viii.  17 ;  xxii.  57).  The  magister 
equitom  had,  like  the  dictator,  to  receive  the 
imperiom  by  a  lex  coriata  (Lir.  ix.  38).  The 
dictator  could  not  be  without  a  magister  equitum, 
and,  coniequentlj,  if  the  latter  died  during  the 
six  months  of  the  dictatorship,  another  had  to 
be  nominated  in  his  st«ad.  The  magister 
equitum  was  subject  to  the  imperium  of  the 
dictator,  but  in  the  absence  of  hb  superior  he 
became  his  representative,  and  exercised  the 
same  powers  as  the  dictator.  In  B.Ci  217, 
shortly  before  legal  dictatori*  ceased  to  be 
appointed,  we  find  an  instance  of  a  magister 
equitum  being  invested  with  an  imperium  equal 
to  that  of  the  dictator,  so  that  there  were  then 
virtually  two  dictators,  but  this  i»  expressly 
mentioned  as  an  anomaly,  which  had  never 
occurred  before  (Polyb.  iii.'l03,  106).  The  rank 
which  the  magister  equitum  held  among  the 
other  Roman  magistrates  is  doubtful.  Niebubr 
asserts  (vol.  ii.  p.  390X  "  No  one  ever  supposed 
that  his  office  was  a  curule  one ; "  and  if  he  is 
right  in  supposing  that  the  consular  tribunate 
was  not  a  curule  office,  his  view  is  supported  by 
the  contention  of  a  dictator  in  Livy,  that  the 
imperium  of  the  ntagister  equitum  was  not 
auperior  to  that  of  a  consular  tribune  (vi.  39). 
Cicero  on  the  contrary  places  the  magister 
equitum  on  a  par  with  the  praetor  {de  Leg, 
iii.  3,  9),  and  Mommsen  holds  that  he  probably 
had  the  curule  chair,  and  certainly  the  praetexta 
and  six  lictors.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
praetorship,  it  seems  to  have  been  considered 
necessary  that  the  person  who  was  to  'be  nomi- 
nated magister  equitum  should  previously  have 
been  praetor,  just  as  the  dictator,  according  to 
the  old  law,  had  to  be  chosen  from  the  consulars 
(Dio  Cass.  xlii.  21).  Accordingly,  we  find  at  a 
later  time  that  the  magister  equitum  had  the  in- 
signia of  a  praetor  (Dio  Cass.  xlii.  27).  The  magis- 
ter equitum  was  originally,  as  his  name  imports, 
the  commander  of  the  cavalry,  while  the  dicta- 
tor was  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  the  infantry 
(Lir.  iii.  27),  and  the  relation  between  them  was 
in  this  r^pect  similar  to  that  which  subsisted 
between  the  king  and  the  tribunus  celerum. 

Dictators  were  only  appointed  so  long  as  the 
Romans  had  to  carry  on  wars  in  Italy.  A 
solitary  instance  occurs  in  the  first  Punic  war 
of  the  nomination  of  a  dictator  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  war  out  of  Italy  (Li v.  Epit,  19); 
but  this  was  never  repeated,  because,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  it  was  feared  that  so 
great  a  power  might  become  dangerous  at  a 
distance  from  Rome.  But  after  the  battle  of 
Trasimene  in  B.C.  217,  when  Rome  itself  was 
threatened  by  Hannibal,  recourse  was  again  had 
to  a  dictator,  and  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office.  In  the  next  year,  B.C.  216, 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  M.  Junius  Pera  was 
also  nominated  dictator,  but  this  was  the  last 
instance  of  the  appointment  of  a  dictator  ret 
gerundae  causa.  From  that  time  dictators  were 
frequently  appointed  for  holding  the  elections 
down  to  B.a  202,  but  from  that  year  the  dicta- 
torship disappears  altogether.  After  a  lapse  of 
120^  years,  iSulla  caused  himself  to  be  appointccl 
dictator  in  B.&  82,  reipubiicae  oonstituendae 
cama  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  28);  but,  as  Kiebnhr 
remarks,  *^  the  title  was  a  mere  name,  without 
any  ground  for  such  a  use  in  the  ancient  con- 


stitution.** Neither  the  magistrate  iyiaiawl) 
who  nominated  him,  nor  the  time  for  which  he 
was  appointed,  nor  the  extent  and  exercise  of 
his  power,  was  in  accordance  with  the  andent 
laws  and  precedents ;  and  the  same  was  the  case 
with  the  dictatorship  of  Caesar.  Soon  after 
Caesar's  death  the  dictatorship  was  abolished 
for  ever  by  a  lex  proposed  by  the  consul  An- 
tonius  (Cic.  PhiU  i.  1;  Li  v.  Epit,  116;  Dio 
Cass.  xliv.  51).  The  title  indeed  was  oflfered  to 
Augustus,  but  he  resolutely  refused  it  in  conse- 
quence of  the  odium  attached  to  it  from  the 
tyranny  of  Sulla  when  dictator  (Suet  Aug,  52). 
Sometimes  a  substitute  was  invented  for  the 
dictatorship,  whenever  the  circumstances  of  the 
republic  required  the  adoption  of  extraordinary 
measures,  by  the  senate  investing  the  consols 
with  dictatorial  power.  This  was  done  by  the 
formula,  Videant  or  dent  operam  consuleSf  ne 
quid  respublica  detrimenti  capiat.  We  find  in- 
stances of  this  in  the  earliest  time  of  the  republic 
(Liv.  iii.  4,  vi.  19),  a»  well  as  later;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  Cicero  (Sail.  Cat.  29 ;  Pint. 
Cic,  14).  Sometimes  this  power  was  granted  to 
other  magistrates  in  addition  to  the  consuls  (Caes. 
B.  C.  i.  5;  Cic  Habir.  perd.  7).  (Becker,  RSm. 
Altertk.  ii.  part  ii.  150  folL,  supplemented  from 
recent  authorities,  especially  Mommsen,  Rom. 
Staatsr.  ii.  133-172.)  [W.  S.]    [A.  S.  W.] 

DICTY'NNIA  (^rr^KioX  a  festival  with 
sacrifices,  celebrated  at  Eydonia  in  Crete,  in 
honour  of  Artemis,  sumamed  Aderwya  or 
Aucrvvnua,  from  hiKTvovy  a  hunter's  net.  (Diod. 
Sic  V.  76;  compare  Strabo,  x.  p.  479;  Pans. 
ii.  30,  §  3.)  Particulars  respecting  its  celebra- 
tion are  not  known.  Artemis  Aliervwa  was  also 
worshipped  at  Sparta  (Paus.  iii.  12,  §  7),  and  at 
Ambrysoe  in  Phocis.  (Paus.  x.  36,  §  3 ;  compare 
the  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Kan.  1284,  Vesp.  357 ; 
and  Meursius,  Creta.  c.  3.)  [L  S.] 

DIDBAGHMON  {mpaxftov).  [Prachma.] 
PIENGYESIS  (pityy^mau).  [Engye.] 
DIES  (of  the  same  root  as  Utos  and  dinu, 
Curtius,  Gr.  Etym.  No.  269).  The  name  dies 
was  applied,  like  our  word  day,  to  the  time 
during  which,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
ancients,  the  sun  performed  his  course  round 
the  earth ;  and  this  time  they  called  the  dnl 
day  (dies  citnVts,  in  Qreek  vvx^f^^povj  because  it 
included  both  night  and  day.  See  Censorin.  de 
Die  Nat,  23 ;  Plin.  H.  K.  ii.  §  188 ;  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  3).  The  natural  day  (dies  naturalis),  or 
the  time  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  was  likewise  designated  by  the  name  dies. 
The  civil  day  began  with  the  Athenians  at  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  and  with  the  Romans  (as 
with  the  Elgyptians  and  Hipparchus)  at  mid- 
night ;  with  the  Babylonians  at  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  and  with  the  Umbrians  at  mid-day. 
(Macrob.  /.  c. ;  GelUus,  iii.  2.)  We  have  here 
only  to  consider  the  natural  day ;  and  as  its 
subdivisions  were  different  at  different  times, 
and  not  always  the  same  among  the  Greeks  as 
among  the  Romans,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  various  parts  into  which  it 
was  divided  by  the  Greeks  at  the  different  periods 
of  their  history,  and  then  proceed  to  consider 
its  divbions  among  the  Romans,  to  which  will 
be  subjoined  a  short  list  of  remarkable  days. 

At  the  time  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the 
natural  day  was  divided  into  three  parts  (I^ 
xxi.  111).     The  first,  called  *<^j,  began  with 
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sunrise,  and  comprehended  the  whole  space  of 
time  during  which  light  seemed  to  be  increasing, 
i.e.  tUl  mid-day.  (//.  viii.  66,  ix.  84 ;  Od,  ix.  66.) 
Some  ancient  grammarians  have  supposed  that 
in  some  instances  Homer  used  the  word  liits  for 
the  whole  day,  but  Nitzsch  iAnmerkungen  zw 
Odyswee,  i.  125)  has  shown  the  incorrectness  of 
this  opinion.  The  second  part  was  called  fiitrov 
^fiap  or  mid-day,  during  which  the  sun  was 
thought  to  stand  still.  (Hermias,  ad  Plat. 
Pha»dr.  p.  342.)  The  third  part  bore  the  name 
of  9eUiy  or  ScUXoK  ^/lop  {(jd,  xvii.  606;  com- 
pare Buttman's  Lexilog.  ii.  n.  95),  which  derived 
ita  name  from  the  increased  warmth  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  last  part  of  the  HftKti  was 
Aometimes  designated  by  the  words  irorl  Icrrcpa 
or  $ov\vr6s  (Od.  xvu.  191 ;  //.  xvi.  779).  Be- 
sides these  three  great  divisions,  no  others  seem 
to  have  been  known  at  the  time  when  the 
Homeric  poems  were  composed.  (Cf.  Buchholz, 
I£6m.  Bealien,  i.  39-42.)  The  chief  information 
respecting  the  divisions  of  the  day  in  the  period 
after  Homer,  and  more  especially  the  divisions 
made  by  the  Athenians,  is  to  be  derived  from 
Pollux  {Onom.  i.  68).  The  first  and  last  of  the 
dirisions  made  at  the  time  of  Homer  were  after- 
wards subdivided  into  two  parts.  The  earlier 
part  of  the  morning  was  termed  irpwt  or  irptit 
T^s  ii/Upas :  the  later,  ue,  from  9  or  10  till  noon, 
'n'\7i$o6tnis  r^s  i.yopas,OT ircpl  irKiliOov(rav  ayopkv 
(Herod,  iv.  181 ;  Xen.  Memorab,  i.  1,  §  10, 
Heilen,  i.  1,  §  30 ;  Dion  Chrysost.  Orat.  Ixvii.). 
The  lUffov  ^fJMp  of  Homer  was  afterwards  ex- 
pressed by  fuirfififipiof  yuieov  4ifi4pas,  or  fA4(ni 
tlfiipOj  and  comprehended,  as  before,  the  middle 
of  the  day,  when  the  sun  seemed  neither  to  rise 
nor  to  decline.  The  two  parts  of  the  afternoon 
were  called  ^^tkri  Tpviti  or  irp«ta,  and  8c(\y)  iiplri 
or  i^la  (Herod,  vii.  167,  viii.  6 ;  Thuc.  iii.  74, 
viiL  26 ;  Xen.  Anab.  L  8,  8 ;  compare  Libanius, 
Epist,  1084).  This  division  continued  to  be 
observed  down  to  the  latest  period  of  Grecian 
history,  though  another  more  accurate  division, 
and  more  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  common 
life,  was  introduced  at  an  early  period ;  for 
Anaximander,  or  according  to  others,  his  disciple 
Anaximenes,  is  said  to  have  made  the  Greeks 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  Babylonian 
chronometer  or  sun-dial  (called  irShos  or 
itpoK&yunff  sometimes  with  the  epithet  CKUtOn- 
puc6p  or  fiXtafuMpovy,  by  means  of  which  the 
natural  day  was  divided  into  twelve  equal  spaces 
of  time.  (Herod,  ii.  109 ;  Diog.  Lafirt.  ii.  1,  3 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  §  187  ;  Suidas,  s,  v,  *A>^a^ifua^' 
ipos.)  These  spaces  were,  of  course,  longer  or 
shorter  according  to  the  various  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  name  hours  (^pcu),  however,  did 
not  come  into  general  use  till  a  very  late  period, 
and  the  difference  between  natural  and  equinoc- 
tial hours  was  first  observed  by  the  Alexandrine 
astronomers. 

During  the  early  ages  of  the  history  of  Rome, 
when  artificial  means  of  dividing  time  were  yet 
unknown,  the  natural  phenomena  of  increasing 
light  and  darkness  formed  with  the  Romans,  as 
with  the  Greeks,  the  standard  of  division,  as  we 
see  from  the  vague  expressions  in  Censorinus  (de 
Ihe  Nat.  24).  Pliny  states  (iT.  N,  vU.  §  212) 
that  in  the  Twelve  Tables  only  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun  were  mentioned  as  the  two 
parts  into  which  the  day  was  then  divided,  but 
from  Censorinus  (/.  c)  and  Gellius  (xvii.  2)  we 


learn  that  mid-day  (meridiea)  was  also  men- 
tioned. Varro  (X.  Jj.  vi.  4,  5)  and  Isidore 
{Orig.  V.  80  and  31)  likewise  distinguished 
three  parts  of  the  day,  viz.  manCf  meridiesy 
and  supremaf  scil.  tempestasy  after  which  no 
assembly  could  be  held  in  the  forum  (cf.  JIL 
Tabb,  in  Censor.  24:  '^Solis  occasus  suprema 
tempestas  esto  ").  The  Lex  Plaetoria  prescribed 
that  a  herald  should  proclaim  the  suprema  in  the 
comitium,  that  the  people  might  know  that  their 
meeting  was  to  be  adjourned  (Varr.  Z.  L.  vi.  5). 
But  the  division  of  the  day  most  generally 
observed  by  the  Romans,  was  that  into  tempus 
antemeridiantan  and  pomeridianiim,  the  meridiea 
itself  being  only  considered  as  a  point  at  which 
the  one  ended  and  the  other  commenced.  As 
it  was  of  impoi'tance  that  this  moment  should 
be  known,  an  officer  [Aoc£NSU8]  of  the  consuls 
was  directed  to  proclaim  the  time  of  mid-day, 
when  from  the  Curia  he  saw  the  sun  standing 
between  the  Rostra  and  the  Graecostasis.  The 
division  of  the  day  into  twelve  equal  spaces, 
which,  here  as  in  Greece,  were  shorter  in 
winter  than  in  sulnmer,*  was  adopted  at  the  time 
when  artificial  means  of  measuring  time  were  in- 
troduced among  the  Romans  from  Greece.  This 
was  about  the  year  B.C.  293,  when  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  beforo  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  brought  to 
Rome  an  instrument  called  solarium  horologium, 
or  simply  solarium.  (Plant,  ap.  Qdlium,  iii.  3, 
§  6;  Plin.  H,  N,  vii.  §  212).  In  B.C.  263 
M.  Valerius  Messala  brought  one  which  he  had 
taken  at  the  capturo  of  Catina ;  and  although 
this  was  incorrect,  having  been  constructed  for 
a  place  4^  further  south  than  Rome,  it  was  in 
use  for  99  years,  before  the  error  was  discovered. 
In  B.C.  164  the  censor  Q.  Marcius  Philippus 
had  a  more  exact  sun-dial  constructed ;  but  the 
time  was  still  unknown  in  cloudy  weather 
(Plin.  /.  c).  Scipio  Nasica,  therefore,  erected  in 
B.C.  159  a  public  clepsydra,  which  indicated  the 
hours  of  the  night  as  well  as  of  the  day  (Cen- 
sorin.  c.  23).  Beforo  the  erection  of  a  clepsydra 
it  was  customary  for  one  of  the  subordinate 
officers  of  the  praetor  to  proclaim  the  third, 
sixth,  and  ninth  hours;  which  shows  that  the 
day  was,  like  the  night,  divided  into  four  parts, 
each  consisting  of  three  hours.  In  daily  life 
numerous  terms  were  in  use  to  denote  the 
dififeront  parts  of  the  day,  mostly  of  a  general 
and  somewhat  vague  character.  (Cf.  Varr. 
L,  L,  vi.  4-7 ;  Servius  on  Aen,  ii.  268,  iii. 
587;  Isidor.  Or.  v.  31,  32.)  See  Dissen's 
treatise,  De  Fartibus  NocHs  et  Diei  ex  Dioieioni-- 
bus  Veterum,  in  his  Kleine  Lateiniache  und 
Deutsche  Schrifteny  pp.  130,  150.  Comparo  the 
article  HoROLoaiUM. 

All  the  days  of  the  year  were,  according  to 
different  points  of  view,  divided  by  the  Romans 
into  different  classes.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  holding  assemblies 
of  the  people,  all  the  days  were  divided  into  dies 
fasti,  dies  nefasti,  and  dies  partly  fasti,  partly 
nefcuti, 

I.  Dies  fasti  in  the  wider  sense  were  days  on 
which  legal  and  political  business  could  be  law- 
fully transacted.    They  wero  divided  into-v 

*  The  day  si  Rome  varies  from  8  hrs.  54  min.  oa 
Dec.  23,  to  15  hrs.  6  min.  on  June  25:  hence  the  hour 
vailed  between  45  min.  and  1  hr.  15  min.  (Ideler, 
Chron.  ii.  13.) 
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1.  Dies  fa$H  in  the  narrower  seme,  mirked 
with  F  in  the  calendars.  On  these  legal  ba«i- 
ness  could  be  condncted  (Or.  Fait.  i.  48,  **  fasttis 
erit  per  qnem  lege  licebit  agi ; "  Varr.  L.  L,  ti. 
29,  **  diet  fasti  per  qnos  praetoribos  omnia  verba 
sine  piacnlo  licet  fari ").  The  word  is  derired 
hj  the  ancients  from  fori;  but  althongh  the 
root  is  nndonbtedly  the  same,  the  more  im- 
mediate connexion  is  with  /as. 

2.  Dies  comitiales,  days  on  which  meetings 
of  the  people  could  legally  be  held,  and  on 
which,  if  there  was  no  meeting  convened,  courts 
could  be  opened.  (Macrob.  Sat,  L  16,  14, 
quoting  Varro:  ^'Comitiales  sunt,  quibus  cum 
populo  agi  licet,  et  fastis  quidem  lege  agi  potest, 
cum  populo  non  potest,  comitialibus  utrumque 
potest.'*)  These  days  are  marked  C  in  the 
calendars.  The  nuncUnae  belonged  to  this  class, 
so  far  as  the  plebeians  were  concerned,  from  the 
first ;  but  in  earl  v  times  they  were  nefasH  for 
the  patricians,  a  distinction  removed  in  B.a  287 
by  the  Lex  Hortensia  (cf.  Becker-Marquardt,  ii. 
3,  61).     Mommsen  doubts  this  view. 

II.  I>ies  nefasti  were  davs  on  which  no  legal 
or  political  business  could  be  done.  Varro 
{L. L.  vi.  30) says:  **Contrarii horum(fAstonim) 
vocantnr  dies  nefasti,  per  quos  dies  nefas  fan 
praetorem  'do,  dico,  addioo,'  itaque  non  potest 
agi,  necesse  enim  aliquo  eorum  uti  verbo,  cum 
lege  quid  peragitur."  These  are  again  divided 
into  two  quite  distinct  classes : — 

1.  Dies  nefasti  or  feriati,  on  which  no  business 
could  be  done  because  the  day  was  sacred  to 
some  festival  (a  dies  festus).  These  are  marked 
IP  in  the  calendars.  This  sign  was  commonly 
interpreted  nefastus  parte  or  nefastus  principia, 
and  was  explained  to  mean  that  the  day  was  one 
durinff  the  earlier  part  of  which  no  business 
could  oe  done.  Bnt  Mommsen  {Chronoi,  p.  220 ; 
C.  I,  L,  i.  p.  366)  showed  that  this  view  was 
quite  untenable.  It  is  sufliciently  disproved  by 
the  fact  that  thus  there  would  be  no  difference 
between  IP  and  EN,  and  that  the  former  sign  is 
pre6xed  to  all  holidays  in  the  calendar  except 
the  FeraUoy  while  it  is  quite  impossible  to  believe 
that  there  was  no  whole  holiday  observed  at 
Rome.  The  sign  Mommsen  explains  to  be,  like 
M*  when  used  as  an  abbreviation  for  Manius,  a 
modification  of  the  archaic  M  with  five  strokes 
( W) ;  but  there  is  little  to  support  this  view. 
Huschke  interprets  it  as  for  Nefastus  Purus. 

2.  Dies  religiosi  or  vi^jost,  sometimes  called 
atri,  marked  in  the  calendars  by  R.  These  were 
unlucky  days,  which  had  been  declared  to  be 
such  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  in  consequence  of 
some  disaster  which  had  taken  place  upon  them. 
All  the  dies  postriduani  were  included  under  this 
head ;  ue.  the  days  after  the  calends,  the  nones 
and  the  ides,  because  these  were  believed  to  have 
been  specially  unfortunate  (Ov.  Fast,  i.  59,  60, 
**  Omen  ab  eventu  est :  illis  nam  Roma  diebus 
damna  sub  averso  tristia  Harte  tulit").  On 
these  days  it  was  not  only  unlawful  to  transact 
anv  legfld  or  political  business,  but  it  was  also 
unlucky  to  begin  any  affair  of  importance.  (Cf. 
Gellius,  iv.  9,  5  :  **  Religiosi  dies  dicuntur  tristi 
omine  in£unes  impeditique,  in  quibus  et  res 
divinas  facere  et  rem  quampiam  novam  exordiri 
temperandum  est.") 

III.  Days  partly  fasti  and  partly  not,  in- 
cluding : — 

1.  Dies  intereisiy  marked  in  the  calendars  by 


EN,  for  endotercisi  (endo  being  an  archaic  fonD 
of  in,  as  in  endoperator).  On  these  days  srictim 
was  sacrificed  in  the  morning,  and  the  exta 
offered  in  the  evening.  Between  the  nchfioe 
and  the  offering  the  day  was  fastui ;  before  the 
former  and  after  the  latter  it  was  nefastu. 
(Varr.  L,  X.  vi  31 ;  Ov.  Fast.  L  49;  Microb. 
8ai,  i.  IC,  2,  3.) 

2.  Dies  fissif  three  in  number.  To  two  of 
these,  March  24th  and  May  24th,  are  prefixed 
the  letters  Q.  R.  C.  F.,  ie.  **  quando  rex  (sacro- 
rum)  comitiavit,  fas."  These  were  probably  the 
days  on  which  the  rex  presided  in  the  comitia 
ociata  for  the  purpose  of  the  testameiUi  factio 
(Mommsen,  ^^m.  Staatsr.  u.*  37).  These  days 
were  even  in  ancient  times  confused  with  Uie 
Regifugium,  i.e.  February  24th,  and  the  letters 
were  wrongly  interpreted  qwxudo  rex  comith 
fugit.  To  the  third,  June  15th,  is  prefixed 
Q.  ST.  D.  F.,  i.e.  quomdo  stercus  dehtvm  fas: 
on  this  day  the  temple  of  Vesta  was  solemnlj 
cleansed  bv  the  Vestals,  and  the  filth  carried 
away  or  thrown  into  the  Tiber  (Ov.  Fast  vl 
707),  no  other  business  being  permitted  on  this 
day. 

Mommsen  (C.  /.  L,  i.  p.  373)  calculates  that 
the  year  contained  45  cHes  fasti,  194  dies  comi- 
tiales,  48  dies  nefasti  or  feriati,  57  dies  rdigUm, 
8  dies  intercisi,  and  3  dies  fissL 

Another  division  of  the  days  of  the  year  w» 
of  a  purely  religious  character,  with  which 
naturally  the  former  division  to  a  certain  extent 
coincided,  in  a  city  so  dominated  by  religious 
scruples  as  Rome : — 

(1)  Diesfesti,  on  which  the  gods  were  hon- 
oured by  (a)  sacrificia,  (b)  epulae,  (c)  iydi, 
(d)  feriae.  The  feriae  were  of  three  kinds: 
1,  stativae,  the  date  of  which  was  fixed ;  2,  ccn- 
ceptivae,  the  date  of  which  was  determined  each 
year  by  the  proper  officials;  3,  imperaiitoe, 
special  holidays,  proclaimed  by  authority,  snob 
as  suppiicationes, 

(2)  Dies  prof esti,  ordinary  working-days. 

(3)  Dies  intercisi,  of  a  mixed  character. 
Macrobius  (i.  16),  in  describing  the  division  of 

the  dies  profesti,  aulds  to  the  d.  fasti  and  d. 
comitiales,  comperendini,  **  quibus  vadimonium 
licet  dicere ;  **  stati,  "  qui  iudicii  causa  cum  pew- 
griuo  instituuntur ; "  and  proeiiares,  ♦•quibns 
fas  est  res  repetere  vel  hostem  lacessere."  Theie 
were  of  little  practical  importance,  and  do  not 
appear  with  any  distinguishing  mark  in  the 
calendars. 

For  the  Nundinas.  cf.  «.  v.  (See  Marqnardt, 
EOfn,  Alterth,  vi.  pp.  270-287.)  [A.  S.  W.] 

DIFPABREATIO.    [Divobtium.] 

DIGESTA.    [Pandectab.] 

DIGITA'LIA.    [Manica.] 

DI'GITUS.    [Pe8.] 

DIIPOT.IA  or  DXPCLIA  (AiflrrfAio,  Ai»^ 
Xia  or  Anr^cia),  an  annual  festival  celebrated 
at  Athens  in  honour  of  Zeus,  the  protector  of 
the  city  (JloXt^is),  to  whom  a  bull  was  sacrificed, 
whence  the  festival  was  also  called  Bupbonia 
(Aristoph.  Pax,  420;  Av,  984-5,  with  the 
Scholia>  It  took  place  on  the  14th  of  Skiro- 
phorion,  and  cannot  therefore,  as  some  bsre 
believed,  be  the  same  as  the  Diasia,  which  was 
held  in  Anthesterion.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Bvaia  ry  Atl  awrjipi,  mentioned  in  an  inscrip- 
tion (C.  /.  0,  151),  may  refer  to  the  Dipolia. 
(Comp.  AnUph.  Tetrai,  L  4,  §  8 ;  Paosan.  i.  34» 
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5  4,  28,  §  11;  Ael.  F.  H,  viii.  3;  Porph.  de 
Ah$t,  ii.  29 ;  Creozer,  Symbolik,  i.  172,  iv.  122 
ff. ;  Hermann,  Oottedd.  Alterth,  §  61,  n.  16,  17 ; 
A.  Mommsen,  Bieortot,  p.  453  ff.)  [L.  S.] 

DrMAGHAB  rSiftdxoi),  Macedonian  horse- 
aoldien  who  also  foaght  on  foot  when  occaition 
required.  Their  armour  waa  heavier  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  horse^oldiers,  and  lighter  than  that 
of  the  regular  heavy-armed  foot.  A  servant 
accompanied  each  soldier  in  order  to  take  care 
of  his  horse  when  he  alighted  to  fight  on  foot. 
This  species  of  troops  is  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  Alexander  the  Great  ^Pollux,  i. 
132;  Curt.  v.  13,  8).  They  appear  also  among 
the  Celtiberians  (Diod.  v.  33).  [W.  S.]  [W.  W.] 

DIHACHAERL    [Gladiatobes.] 

DIMENSUM.    [Servus.] 

DIMINU'TIO  CATITI8.    [Caput] 

DIOBEIilA.    [DiOBOLON.] 

DICyBOLON  (Ai^fioKov),  a  small  coin  of 
two  obols  [Drachma],  which  was  given  to  each 
Athenian  citizen  during  the  festivals  to  pay  for 
his  seat  in  the  theatre,  whence  the  gift  was 
called  9iM$«Xia.  (Xen.  HeU.  i.  7,  §  2 ;  Aristot. 
Fol.  ii.  7,  §  19.)  In  Plautus  the  adjective  dio- 
holaris  signifies  anything  very  cheap  or  mean 
(dcoria,  PUut.  Poen.  i.  2,  61 ;  Yarr.  L.  L.  vii.  64 ; 
Fest.  p.  74, 6,  M. ;  ctnus^  Plant.  Pseud,  it  2, 64,  but 
in  this  passage  others  read  ddiaris).      [W.  S.] 

DIOCIiEIA  (SM^icXcia),  a  festival  celebrated 
in  the  beginning  of  spring,  by  the  Megarians, 
in  honour  of  an  ancient  Athenian  hero.  Diodes, 
around  whose  grave  young  men  assembled  on 
the  occasion,  and  amused  themselves  with  gym- 
nastic and  other  contests.  We  read  that  he  who 
gave  the  sweetest  kiss  obtained  the  prize,  con- 
sisting of  a  garland  of  flowers.  (Tbeocnt.  Idyll, 
xii.  27,  &c)  The  Scholiast  on  Theocritus  (/.  c.) 
relates  the  origin  of  this  festival  m  follows : — 
Diocles,  an  Athenian  exile,  fled  to  Megara,  where 
he  fouikd  a  youth  with  whom  he  fell  in  love.  In 
some  battle,  while  protecting  the  object  of  his 
love  with  his  shield,  he  was  slain.  The  Me- 
garians honoured  the  gallant  lover  with  a  tomb, 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  hero,  and,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  fikithful  attachment.  Insti- 
tuted the  festival  of  the  Diocleia.  See  B^kh, 
ad  Pind.  Olymp.  vii.  157,  p.  176,  and  the  Scho- 
liast ad  Aristoph.  Acham,  730,  where  a 
Megarian  swears  by  Diocles,  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  he  was  held  in  great  honour  by 
the  Megarians.  (Compare  Welcker's  Sappho, 
p.  39,  and  ad  Theogn,  p.  79.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOMOSIA  (8M0/uo<rIa).    [Anakrisis.] 

DIONY'SIA  (Aiof^ta).  Dionysus  as  well 
as  Apollo  had  a  share  at  Delphi  as  one  of  the 
chief  Hellenic  gods.  ^  Dionysus  was  the  god  of 
the  peasantry,  the  bestower  of  the  fullest  festive 
enjoyment  in  the  free  conditions  of  a  life  led 
according  to  Nature  "  (Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
Ii.  78).  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  meet  his 
festivals  everywhere.  Thebes  is  said  to  have 
been  his  birthplace  (P^ii^  ue-  12,  3),  whence  his 
worship  spread  to  Uorinth  and  Sicyon  (ib.  ii.  2, 
7) ;  to  Euboea,  where  he  was  educated ;  and 
Nazoe,  where  he  was  united  with  Ariadne.  In 
Athens  his  worship  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Amphictyon  (Ath.  iL  38) ;  that  is,  that 
it  belonged  to  the  Ionic  Amphictyony.  For  other 
legends  connected  with  the  introduction  of 
Dionysiac  worship  into  Attica,  see  Suidas,  MsAa- 
poiyaa  AUwvcop,    'Airoro^a:   Hesych.,  s.  v. 
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'EXci^€p05:  Steph.  Byz.  2rifJMxt9ati  Pans.  i.  2, 
5 ;  38,  8  :  Schol.  on  Ach.  243 ;  and  especially 
Ribbeck,  Anfdnge  und  EntwicMung  dea  Diony^ 
euskuUes  m  Attiha.  No  less  old  in  Attica  was 
the  worship  of  the  Icarian  Dionysus  (^Dict,  My^ 
thoiogyj  s.  V.  /oarms).  In  historic  times  we  find 
Dionysia  held  at  Delos,  Tenos,  Syrus,  Ceos, 
Amorgos,  Paros,  Astypalaea  (Hermann,  Oottesd. 
Alterth.  65,  11);  at  Miletus,  Teos,  Smyrna  (ib. 
66, 9),  and  at  Corcyra  in  the  west  (t6. 68,  1) :  cf. 
Preller,  Griech,  Myth,  i.*  557  aqq. 

But  there  had  been  another  form  of  the  wor« 
ship  of  Dionysus,  quite  un-Hellenic,  and  a 
scandal  in  their  eyes  lr^6yos  is  "EAAijycu  iiiyaSy 
Eur.  Bacch,  778),  which  was  wildly  orgiastic. 
In  very  early  times,  it  originated  in  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  whence  it  spread  into  Asia  Minor, 
where  it  united  with  the  Oriental  mvsteries  of 
Cybele,  and  then  reacted  on  the  Hellenic  cere- 
monies. The  mystic  forms  of  the  Bacchic  wor- 
ship for  the  most  part  go  back  to  Orpheus. 
These,  which  are  known  as  the  trieteric  festivals 
of  Dionysus,  i.e.  occurring  every  other  year  (rpu- 
rripiits,  Eur.  Bacch.  133 ;  Verg.  Aen,  iv.  302), 
first  gained  ground,  in  Greece  proper,  in  Boeotia, 
coming  perhaps  across  the  sea  by  the  islands; 
for,  as  Preller  has  shown  (in  Pauly,  ii.  1065), 
such  orgiastic  rites  are  found  in  a  vast  number 
of  the  islands.  And,  like  a  fire,  they  soon  spread 
all  through  Greece.  There  were  revels  in  Par- 
nassus (Soph.  Ant.  1126),  in  Phocis  (Pans.  vi. 
26,  1),  Messenia,  Arcadia,  even  Sparta  (Ael. 
V.  H.  iii.  42):  see  Preller,  /.  c.  1066.  The  fes- 
tivals were  held  on  mountains,  with  blazing 
torches  (Eur.  Bacch.  133,  146),  in  dark  winter 
nights  (Ov.  Fa$t.  i.  394).  The  votaries  were  in 
large  part  women,  and  were  known  by  many 
names, — Maenads,  Thyiads,  Clodones,  Mimal- 
lones,  Bassarides,  &c.  They  were  clothed  in 
fawn  skins  [Nebrib],  carried  thyrsi  [Tutbbub], 
and  in  their  ecstasies  used  to  hunt  wild  animals, 
tear  them  in  pieces,  and  sometimes  eat  them 
raw.  In  very  early  times,  human  sacrifice  seems 
to  have  been  offered  to  Dionysus  Zagreus  (Pans, 
ix.  8,  2),  and  Themistocles  before  the  battle  of 
Salamis  sacrificed  three  young  Persian  prisoners 
to  Dionysus  Omestes  (Plut.  Them.  13).  The  splen- 
dours of  trieteric  Bacchic  revelry  m  excetsis  are 
brilliantly  depicted  in  the  choruses  and  messen- 
gers' speeches  of  the  Baochae;  cf.  also  Preller 
in  Pauly,  U.  1064-1067. 

But  the  genuine  Hellenic  worship  of  Ditnysus 
was  of  a  more  cheerful  and  less  frantic  nature. 
It  was  simple,  if  somewhat  coarse,  enjoyment. 
When  the  vintage  was  over  and  the  must  had 
fermented,  Dionysus,  the  god  of  the  grape, 
was  honoured  by  the  country  folk  with  the  best 
they  could  offer,  with  sacrifices  of  oxen  and 
goats,  those  enemies  of  the  god  who  used  to  eat 
his  vines:  and,  in  their  hearty  and  natural 
revelry,  they  used  to  march  about  in  procession, 
and  diuace  and  sing,  and  dress  themselves  up  in 
odd  costumes.  Many  writers,  such  as  Preller, 
K.  0.  Mtiller,  &c,  tell  us  how  the  worshipper 
was  filled  with  an  intense  desire  **  to  fight,  to 
conquer,  and  to  suffer  in  common  with  the  god." 
Such  ideas  did  certainly  arise  in  connexion  with 
the  cult  of  Dionysus ;  but  most  probably  they 
were  later  additions,  coming  from  the  mysteries 
and  partly  belonging  to  the  trieteric  votaries  of 
Dionysus  as  Zagreus.  Of  the  Attic  Dionysia 
we  have  most  knowledge.  These,  which  we  now 
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proceed  to  describe,  thoagfa  mainlj  Hellenic  and 
natural  wine-feaata,  had  aaffered  somewhat  from 
the  inflnence  of  the  Thradan  and  Asiatic  mjs- 
teriea,  and  exhibit  a  strange  compound  of  what 
is  ridiculous  and  grotesque  with  what  is  solemn 
and  serious.  The  countnr  Dionysia  alone  re- 
mained free  from  the  indaence  of  the  mystic 
Bacehio  rites  (August  Mommsen,  Heortologie^ 
p.  ny  But  regular  trieteric  revels  are  not 
found  in  Attica  (SchOmann,  Alterth,  ii.*  503). 

The  Attic  festirals  are  generally  allowed  to  be 
four  in  number, — the  country  Dionysia,  the 
Lenaea,  the  Anthesteria,  and  the  Great  Dionysia ; 
lor  O.  Gilbert's  riew  {Dis  Festxeiten  der  attischen 
Dumymen^  1872),  that  the  first  three  are  parU 
of  the  same  festiral,  is  demolished  by  Schdmann 
iop,  dL  iL«  697-599). 

L  [I%e  Le$$er  or  Cotmiry  Dionysia  (r&  fUKph 
or  rii  mrr*  itypo^)  were  Tery  ancient  tctn^feasts, 
celebrated  in  the  Tarious  demes  throughout 
Attica,  from  about  the  8th  to  11th  of  Poseideon 
( =  about  Dec.  19-22X  under  the  presidency  of 
tlie  demarche.  As  A.  Hommsen  (op,  cit,  324  ff.) 
points  out,  we  must  not  suppose  with  Kanne- 
giesser,  Boeckh,  and  Preller,  that  they  were 
vinio^feasts :  for  (a)  Poseideon  is  too  Ute  for 
the  vintage,  which  was  usually  about  the  equi- 
nox, sometimes  extending  to  the  beeinning  of 
November,  bat  not  later  XPlin*  H.  N,  xviii. 
§  319)  ;  (6)  the  Lesser  Dion/iia  are  called  $€olvta 
(Harpocr.  s.  v.),  i,e,  festrrals  of  $4oafos:  cf. 
Aesch.  fhMgwi,  397,  wdrtp  $4ou^  puuMmw  (wk' 
T^puy  which  Tzetzes  {ad  Lycophr.  1247)  explains 
as  $*hs  o&ov  t^p^f,  and  which  may  be  ex- 
plained as  the  god  himself  turning  into  wine 
(cf.  oSrof  $9o7(rt  (nrMrrai  Bths  yry^s,  Eur. 
Baock.  284);  (c)  intoxication  is  one  of  the 
marks  of  the  Dionysiac  festival,  and  must  cannot 
intoxicate,  it  needs  fermentation.  The  country 
Dionysia,  then,  was  a  wm^feast,  and  we  find  it 
celebrated  with  dramatic  performances  in  Colly- 
tus,  Piraeus,  Salamis,  Eleusis,  Aixone,  Phlya, 
If  yrrhinus,  ic.  (see  A.  Miiller,  Griech,  BiUmenait 
317, 318).  We  hare  an  excellent  picture  of  the 
coarse  sort  of  thing  it  was  in  the  AchamianSf 
240  ff*.  There  is  a  procession :  the  daughter  of 
Dicaeopolis  marches  in  front  as  leani^dposy  and 
the  slave  Xanthias  carries  behind  an  erect  phal- 
lus, to  which  Dicaeopolis  sings  a  rollicking 
song,  &C. 

11.  The  LenoM  (A^roia  or  rh.  iw  AiftPatSy 
Hesych.,  Suid. ;  or  Aior^tna  M  Aijrafy,  C.  L  0, 
157, 11)  was  a  town-festival.  Preller  (op,  cit,  ii. 
1060)  supposes  that  the  Lenaea  and  the  country 
Dionysia  were  originally  one  feast,  but  were 
separated  after  the  temple  of  the  Lenaeon  in 
lamnae  got  included  within  the  city ;  the  Lenaea 
was  then  put  off  a  month  later,  to  allow  the 
country  folk  to  celebrate  their  festival  in  their 
separate  districts,  and  afterwards  to  bring  their 
wine  to  the  city  and  enjoy  the  festivity  there 
also.  Hommsen,  however  (op.  ciL  338),  holds 
that  Limnae  was  included  in  the  city  long  before 
Athens  knew  anything  about  Dionysia.  He 
thinks  (p.  46;  cf.  73)  that  the  Lenaea  was 
originally  a  trieteric  festival,  held  in  the  inter- 
calary month  as  a  sort  of  makeshift,  not  to  let 
the  month  be  entirely  without  a  feast.  A  diffi- 
culty still  attaches  to  the  name  A^veua,  which 
certainly  points  to  a  vifUage^itKBi:  but  A^nu 
are  Bacchae,  Totariea  intoxicated  by  the  god ; 
accordingly  the  word  is  not  derived  from  Xrirht 


in  the  sense  of  **  a  wine-press,"  but  in  that  of 
**  a  vat  ** ;  for  the  produce  of  the  wine-press  is 
not,  as  we  have  seen,  intoxicating  at  that  stage. 
The   festival   was  certainly  celebrated  during 
historical  times  in  Gamelion  (Bekk.  Anecd.  235, 
6 ;  Schol.  on  Hes.  Op,  506),  but  there  is  great 
uncertainty  as  to  the  exaet  days.    After  a  fall 
discussion,   Mommsen  decides  (op.  cit,  pp.  332- 
337)  for  8th  to  11th  (  =  about    Jan.  28-31), 
though  Boeckh  (C,  J,  0.  523,  21)  considers  the 
mnrifftis  Atovieov  of  the  19th  refer  to  the 
Lenaea.    Another  name  for  the  festival  or  part 
of  it  was  probably  Ambrosia  [Ambbosia],  though 
this  matter  is  not  quite  decided.    At  the  Lenaea 
there  was  a  great  feasting  and    a  procession 
(Law  of  Evagoras,  ap.  Dem.  Mid,  517,  §  10), 
during  which  there  was  plenty  of  jesting  i^ 
ofia^mf  (Schol.  on  Aristoph.  £q.  547),  though 
this  jesting  appears  to  have  been  a  feature  in- 
trodaced  into  the  Lenaea  from  the  Anthesteria 
(Phot.  p.  565,  14).    It  was  a  cheerier  and  leu 
pompous  festival  than  the  great  city  Dionysia, 
for  strangers  did  not  take  part  in  it  (Aristoph. 
Ach,  504).    Dithyrambs  were  sung  on  the  first 
day,  and  the  victor  got  an  ivy  crown  (Momm- 
sen, op.  cit,  p.  342). 

III.  About  the  date  of  the  Anthestma^  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  It  consisted  of  three  days, 
called  the  UiBolyta^  the  Xoes,  and  the  Xhpoi, 
The  11(60/710  was  held  on  the  11th  of  Anthes- 
terion  (= about  March  2nd):  see  Pint.  Symp, 
iii.  7,  1 ;  riii.  10,  3  ;  the  X<^<s  on  the  12th,  and 
the  X^rpoi  on  the  13th  (Harpocr.  184, 24,  and 
186,  9).  The  whole  festival  is  sometimes  called 
by  one  of  its  days,  viz.  the  chief  one,  the  Xi€S 
(Preller,  op,  cit.  ii.  1062 :  cf.  Phot.  269;  Thuc 
ii.  15,  5 ;  and  Mommsen,  p.  348).  (1)  The  PiM- 
oigia  was  the  preliminary  opening  of  the  wine- 
casks,  and  general  preparation  for  the  Choei. 
**  Among  our  paternal  customs,"  says  the  Scho- 
liast on  Hes.  Op,  370,  "is  a  festival  called 
Pithoigia,  during  which  it  is  not  lawful  to 
debar  either  slave  or  hired  labourer  from  the 
enjoyment  of  the  wine ;  but  when  we  {ie.  the 
roasters)  have  sacrificed,  we  roust  give  all  a 
share  of  the  good  gifts  of  Dionysus.*  Indeed, 
during  all  the  days  of  the  Anthesteria,  the  mstie 
slaves  had  leisure,  and  a  verse  tells  of  the  some- 
what brusque  reminder  to  them  that  the  feast 
is  oven  6^pa{€f  Kapcs*  oMr*  ^AyStirHipia  (Zenob. 
Cent.  iv.  33).  The  schoolboys  appear  to  hsfe 
got  holidays  during  the  Anthesteria  (Theophr. 
Char.  30  (17) ) ;  and  sonie  days  prior  to  this 
Christmas  of  the  Athenians,  there  was  a  regular 
fiur  at  Athens,  bringing  a  conflux  of  foreign 
traders  (cf.  Aristoph.  Ach.  719  ff.;  and  Momm- 
sen, p.  352).  The  fastening  of  a  rope  round  the 
temi^e  in  Limnae  doubtless  took  place  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  Pithoigia  (wepiffxeiy^oxu,  Poll* 
viii.  141),  though  Alciphron  seems  to  refer  it  to 
the  X{trpot,  to  which  festival  it  probably  at  first 
and  in  essence  belonged,  but  afterwards  it  was 
effected  before  the  first  event  of  the  Choej. 
During  the  afternoon  the  procession  assemblsd, 
those  takinff  part  in  it,  especially  the  childrwJj 
who  were  allowed  to  join  from  three  years  old 
upwards  (for  did  not  Eurysaoes,  son  of  Aja^ 
take  part  in  the  festival  in  times  long  ]»«• 
Philostr.  ffewic  314,  11),  gaUy  adorned  with 
crowns  and  flowers.  At  six  o'clock  the  nert 
day,  (2)  the  Choe$  began.  The  procession  star^ 
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lowing  in  waggons.  It  originallj  represented 
the  entry  of  the  Wine^od  as  the  Liberator 
(^ZK€v$€pt^s%  from  without  the  city  into  the 
little  temple  of  the  Ceramicns  (Paas.  i.  20,  2), 
— though  Preller  {Or,  Myth,  i.»  556)  attributes 
this  procession  to  the  Greater  Dionysia,  con- 
sidering IMommsen's  reference  of  it  to  the 
Anthesteria  **  certainly  erroneous/'  —  and  his 
incorporation  into  the  city,  by  union  with  the 
noblest  woman  of  the  land,  the  wife  of  the  king. 
The  marriage  does  not  appear  in  the  Orphic 
theology;  but  there  were  many  mystic  accre- 
tions. All  this  part  of.  the  ceremony  was  sym- 
bolical. It  was  a  marriage  procession,  and  the 
votaries  of  the  god  —  the  Horae,  Nymphae, 
Bacchae — led  him  along  with  curious  pipings 
and  moanings,  and  songs  which  tell  the  deeds  of 
Orpheus  and  the  stories  of  the  gods  (Philostr. 
Vit,  Apoil,  p.  158,  Kayser).  Anon  he  is  joined 
by  the  Basilinna,  accompanied  by  fourteen 
venerable  priestesses  (ytpaipal  or  y^papai),  and 
she  is  solemnly  betrothed  to  the  god  in  secret. 
Within  the  temple  in  Limnae,  which  is  opened 
on  this  day  only  in  the  year,  she  administers  by 
the  Sacred  Herald  to  the  priestesses  a  vow, 
which  declares  the  most  spotless  purity  of  life, 
and  exact  scrupulousness  in  attending  to  the 
festirals  of  the  Theoinia  and  the  lobakcheia  (i^. 
Greater  Mysteries),  and  which  the  priestesses 
swear  to,  laying  their  hands  on  their  baskets ; 
afterwards  she  offers  a  mystic  sacrifice,  wherein 
she  prays  for  all  blessings  for  the  state,  and  then 
remains  for  the  night  in  the  cella  of  the  temple 
(see  Dem.  c  Neaer.  pp.  1370-1,  §§  74-78 ;  and 
Momrosen,  op.  cit.  pp.  358-360).  Preller  (in 
Pauly,  ii.  1062)  compares  this  sacrifice  to  the 
Roman  Auguriwn  SoUutis  (Cic.  de  Div,  i.  47, 105), 
and  the  mystic  marriage  with  Dionysus  to  that 
of  the  Doge  of  Venice  to  the  Adriatic.  The 
next  morning  was  given  to  rest,  and  in  the  early 
afternoon  the  drinking  began.  The  state  had 
given  money  to  the  poor  to  buy  wine  and  pro- 
visions (Plut.  Beip.  ger,  praec.  25 ;  Boeckh, 
StAh.*  i.  280).  All  salaries  had  been  paid,  even 
those  of  the  poor  Sophists  (Ath.  x.  p.  437).  Guests 
are  invited,  the  hosts  supplying  all  the  accessories, 
such  as  tables,  crowns,  cushions,  &c.,  while  the 
gaests  broufht  their  own  Klerat  containing  food, 
and  x^c^  of  wine  (Aristoph.  Ach,  1085  ff.).  The 
place  of  festivity  was  perhaps  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  theatre  in  the  Lenaean  region  (Momm* 
sen,  p.  363).  At  the  proclamation  of  the  herald, 
contests  in  drinking  took  place,  and  whoever 
drank  up  his  xovf  of  wine  first  got  a  prize  (Aris- 
toph. Ach.  999  ff.  From  this  on  to  the  end  of  the 
play,  the  scene  is  laid  during  the  X^t).  The 
amosement  of  the  Asoouasmos  {io'KmXMiCorras 
vlw^tw)  is  remarked  by.Alciphron  (iii.  51, 3)  to 
be  nn-Attic  Strangers  took  part  in  the  festival, 
of  whom  there  were  great  numbers  in  Athens, 
owing  to  the  fair  and  the  mysteries  at  Agrae, 
which  occurred  shortly  after.  The  festival  was 
administered  by  the  Archon  Basileus,  as  it  had 
been  by  king  Pandion  originally  (Schol.  on  Ach, 
961).  But,  besides  all  the  revelry,  there  is  a 
note  of  solemnity.  If  a  libation  is  poured  out 
to  the  Jolly  God,  there  is  another  to  Hermes 
Chthonius  (SchoL  Ach,  1076).  Photius  (269, 
21)  tells  us  that  the  Choes  was  a  fuapii  ^M^p^h 
on  which  the  souls  of  the  dead  used  to  walk  on 
earth  (of.  the  mufidiis  patens  of  the  Romans, 
Harqnardt,  StaaUterw.  iii.  352>     EnsUthius 
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(ad  77.  xxiv.  526)  says  that  the  Pithoigia  also 
was  iaro^pdf.  The  mythical  origin  of  this 
drinking  on  an  unlucky  day  was  the  device  of 
king  Pandion,  whereby  Orestes,  still  pursued  by 
the  Erinnyes,  might  yet  take  part  in  the  fes- 
tivity (see  Schol.  on  Ach,  961).  The  pursuing 
Erinnyes  are  like  the  shades  which  walked  this 
day  on  earth  (Voigt  in  Roscher's  Zexikon  der 
Myth,  i.  1072).  On  into  the  evening  and  night 
the  revelry  continues :  but  there  is  a  touch  of 
seriousness  in  the  last  act  of  the  festival.  The 
drinker  winds  his  garland  round  his  x^^y  brings 
it  to  the  priestess  at  Limnae,  and,  pouring  out 
the  remnants  of  the  wine  as  a  libation,  offers 
the  crown  to  the  god,  and  in  so  doing  makes 
his  libation  and  offering  to  the  dead  (Ath.  z. 
p.  437 ;  cf.  Aristoph.  Fragm.  480  Meineke=488 
Kock ;  Plut.  Aristid,  21 ;  Mommsen,  p.  365). 

(3)  We  are  now  at  the  Chytri  (Xvrpoi),  a 
feast  to  the  dead,  where  everything  is  solemn 
and  serious.  The  administration  was  probably 
in  the  hands  of  the  king  archon.  The  feast  got 
its  name  because  food,  mostly  vegetables,  were 
brought  in  pots  (x^pa<X  ^  sacrifices  to  the 
Shades  and  to  Hermes  Chthonius  (Schol.  on 
Ban,  218);  the  story  was  that  the  offering  was 
first  made  by  the  survivors  to  the  shades  of 
those  who  perished  in  Deucalion's  flood.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  it  was  celebrated  on  the 
13th  of  Anthesterion  (Harpocr.  186,  9);  and  if 
Didymus  {ap,  Schol.  on  Ach,  1076)  says  that  the 
Chytri  and  the  Choes  were  celebrated  on  one 
day,  the  explanation  is  that  the  revelry  of  the 
Choes  extended  into  the  night  of  the  13th 
(Mommsen,  346).  The  first  ceremony  was 
bringing  water  {Etym,  M,  p.  744,  ii9po^6pue^ 
ioprii  *AB^yp<n  ir4vOifws  M  ro7s  iv  ry  Kara- 
KKwTfii^  iaroXofUyois) ;  then  into  a  pit,  about  a 
cubit  deep,  outside  the  Lenaean  district  but  in 
the  neighbourhood,  into  which  legend  said  the 
waters  of  the  Flood  passed  away,  there  was 
poured  ground  com  and  honey  kneaded  together 
(Paus.  i.  18,  7).  Then  fourteen  altars  were 
erected  (TSpvcrur,  Aldphr.  ii.  3,  11,  and  Meineke 
ad  loc.),  on  which  the  T^pcupa),  offered  pots  of 
'TOPiTwtpfjda  after  women  solemnly  carrying  them 
thither  on  their  heads  {Etytn.  M,  227 ;  Schol. 
on  Flutus,  1197,  1198;  Ach,  1076;  JRan,  218). 
None  of  the  offerings  were  eaten.  There  wete 
no  doubt  cyclic  choruses  at  the  Chytri  (Aristoph. 
jRan.  212  ff.);  but  the  x^^P^*>^  iry&vts  were 
certainly  contests  of  actors,  not  dramas  [Comoe- 
DIA,  p.  520]. 

On  the  whole  the  Anthesteria  was  in  essence 
a  feast  of  drinking,  when  the  year's  wine  was 
brought  into  the  city;  Mommsen  (p.  370) 
thinks  it  may  have  been  originally  celebrated  to 
Kronos  and  Zeus  Kronion,  but  certainly  in 
historical  times  to  Dionysus  Eleuthereus.  It 
mainly  represented  the  introduction  of  the 
Dionysiac  cult  into  Athens  and  its  incorporation 
with  the  Athenian  religion,  and  was  grafted  on 
to  a  festival  of  the  dead.  But  all  the  ceremonies 
cannot  be  understood  without  bringing  in  the 
Orphic  theology,  which  tells  how  Zeus  made 
his  son  Dionysus  king  of  all  things  for  a  day 
(see  Lobeck,  Aglaoph,  552),  and  the  subsequent 
death  of  Dionysus  ^as  the  Chytri  of  mourning 
follow  the  Choes  of  joy)  at  the  hands  of  the 
giants,  who  cut  him  into  fourteen  pieces  (hence 
fourteen  altars),  and  so  on.  For  details,  see 
Mommsen,  pp.  371-373. 
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IV.  The  Greater  or  City  Dicnyeia  (rh,  fi4y«Xa 
or  r&  4v  turret)  were  probably  celebrated  from 
the  9th  to  13th  of  Elaphebolion  (=  about 
March  28-April  2).  Mommsen  (pp.  58-60) 
thinka  that  the«e  Hionysia  mut  hare  been 
introduced  either  in  the  time  of  the  Pisistratidae, 
or  in  that  of  Clmon  and  Pericles,  probably  the 
latter.  They  took  the  place  of  an  earlier  lyrical 
festival  to  Apollo.  The  8th  was  the  Asclepieia 
nnd  the  wpodyttw  (Aeschin.  Ctesiph,  63,  §  67). 
At  this  the  poets,  choregi,  actors,  and  chorus 
appeared  before  the  public  in  festal  attire,  but 
not  in  theatrical  costume  (Schol.  to  Aeschin. 
/.  c),  and  formally  announced  the  dramas  which 
were  going  to  be  enacted,  and  solicited  the  kind 
attention  and  fiirour  of  the  audience  (hence 
Ulpian  on  Dem.  Andt'ot.  611,  §  59,  irpo4ytr4s 
tUri  \6yoi  ol  rpo€vrp9wl(orr€s  iiiup  rdr  9iica- 
irrmw  rriv  ^o^k):  cf.  A.  Miiller,  Gr.  BShnen^ 
alterthUmer,  pp.  363-366.  On  the  9th  there 
was  the  procession  (rofuHf)  and  the  carouse 
(ir«/tof);  on  the  10th  the  lyrical  contest  of 
boys  and  men.  (We  should  probably  insert  ical 
oi  i^p^s  in  the  law  of  Erat^oras,  Dem.  Mid.  517, 

flO :  see  Bergk  in  Rhein.  Mus.  xxxir.  p.  31.) 
rom  the  11th  to  the  13th  were  dramatic 
performances,  and  on  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
the  Pandia.  This  is  Mommsen's  (pp.  387-391) 
arrangement  as  opposed  to  K.  F.  Hermann's 
{Gotteidienstl.  Altcrth.  §  59,  5,  6X  who  puU  the 
15th  as  the  last  day  of  the  Dionysia.  Mommsen 
bases  his  order  mainly  on  the  fact  that  the 
Peace  of  Niciaa  was  ratified  on  the  14th  (Thuc.  ir. 
118),  which  can  hardly  have  been  a  feast-day; 
also  the  14th  was  the  iiill  moon,  and  the  Pandia 
was  probably  a  full-moon  feast ;  festivals  more- 
over seldom  passed  beyon^  the  full  moon :  and 
besides  Calidorus  in  Plautus  {Pseud,  i.  3,  87),  on 
the  day  before  the  Dionysia,  in  asking  Ballio  to 
wait  six  days,  virtually  asks  him  to  wait  till 
-^he  festival  was  over.  The  Dionjrsia  were  great 
holidays.  During  them  prisoners  were  released 
on  parole  (Ulpian  on  Dem.  Andb\)t  614,  §  68),  and 
no  one  was  allowed  to  seize  the  goods  of  a  debtor 
(Law  ap,  Dem.  Mid,  518,  §  10).  Even  Plato 
thought  it  allowable  to  get  drunk  during  the 
festivals  of  the  god  of  wine  (Legg.  vi.  775  C),  As 
to  the  ceremonial,  early  on  the  9th  (i,e,  at  night- 
fall) the  image  of  Dionysus  by  Alcamenes  (Puus. 
i.  20,  3)  was  taken  from  its  **  hearth  and  home  " 
{iaxdpa)  in  the  Lenaeon,  and  brought  into  the 
theatre,  by  the  Ephebi  (according  to  an  inscrip- 
tion  in  Mommsen,  p.  392),  who  gave  a  bull  for 
sacrifice  in  the  temple  after  the  wofiirfi.  The 
image  was  set  up  in  the  orchestra  (Dio 
Ohrys.  xxxi.  p.  386,  Dindorf)*  The  priest  of 
Dionysus  had  doubtless  important  functions  in 
the  setting  up  of  it.  Later  on,  when  day  had 
come,  there  was  the  iro|UT^,  which  was  of  a 
much  more  dignified  and  orderly  nature  than 
that  of  the  Anthesteria  or  Lenaea.  It  was 
partly  on  foot,  partly  on  carts,  but  apparently 
there  were  no  waggons.  (Mommsen,  p.  396.) 
In  the  agora  a  cyclic  chorus  danced  round  the 
■altar  to  the  twelve  gods  (Xen.  Jlipp.  3,  2). 
The  goal  of  the  procession  was  the  Lenaeon. 
Strangers  took  part  in  the  festival,  of  whom 
there  were  considerable  numbers  in  Athens,  as 
the  allies  used  to  come  and  pay  their  tribute  in 
Elaphebolion  (Boeckh,  StaatsAaushaltung,  i.' 
218;  Schol.  on  Ach.  504).  The  Stote  gave 
victims  (jC,  I.  G,  157),  and  sometimes  other 
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bodies  did  so  likewise :  e.g.  the  Ephelu,  as  we 
have  seen.     On  the  morning  of  the  10th  the 
lyrical  contests  for  choruses  of  boys  and  men 
biegan  [Cuobeous].     We  have  a  splendid  dithy- 
ramb of  Pindar's  composed  for  the  Dionjsis 
{Fragm.    Iby    ed.   Bergk).      A  icv^s  by  the 
victorious  competitors  followed.    It  is  in  rels- 
tion  to  this  part  of  the  feast  that  Dionysus  wu 
honoured  as  fu\'r6fi€vos  (Paus.  i.  2,  5;  31,  6). 
From  the  11th  to  13th  dramas  were  exhibited,  a 
tragic  trilogy  in  the  morning  and  a  comedy  in 
the  afternoon.    The  administration  of  the  feast 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Archon  Eponymus, 
assisted  by  4-rtfitKrrrul  (Poll.  viii.  89 ;  cf.  Dem. 
Mid.   519,  §   15).     For  a  full  account  of  the 
dramatic    performances   held  on    the  different 
festivals  to  Dionysus,  see  Comoedia,Tragoedia, 
Theatrum;  and  fqr  minor  festivals  coDoected 
with      Dionysus,     see     Braubonia,     Oscuo- 

PHORIA. 

On  the  whole  subject  of  the  Dionysia,  see 
Boeckh,  Vom  Unterschiede  der  Len&en^  AntA«- 
eterietiy  und  landlichen  Dionysien^  in  the  Abhand- 
lungen  der  Akad.  der  Wise,  tu  Berlin,  1816- 
1817;  C.  F.  Hermann,  GotUid.  AlterihSausr, 
§§  57-59 ;  Preller  in  Pauly,  ii.  1056-1067,  and 
his  Griech.  Mythologie,  i.»  544-593;  August 
Mommsen,  Neortologie  der  Athener,  pp.  323-378, 
387-398;  Schumann,  Alterth.  ii.'  487-504; 
Voigt  in  Roscher's  Auefuhrlichee  Lexikoh  der 
GrvBchischen  und  Edmischen  Mythologie,  i.  1069- 
1075.  Many  illustrations  depicting  Bacchic 
worship  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Sandys'  edition 
of  the  Bacchae. 

For  the  worship  of  Dionysus  in  Italy,  see 
Baochanalia  and  Libebalia.         [L  C.  P.] 

DIOSCU'BIA  {BuMTKo^pui  or  Sumtjco^m, 
C.  /.  G.  1444),  festivals  celebrated  in  various 
parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri,  the 
heroes  Castor  and  Polydeuces  (Pollux).  The 
Spartan  Dioscuria,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (it. 
27,  ^  1 ;  compare  with  iii.  16,  §  3) and  Spanheim 
(ad  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Pali.  24),  were  celebrated 
with  sacrifices,  rejoicings,  and  drinking.  At 
Cyrene  the  Dioscuri  were  likewise  honoured 
with  a  great  festival.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth. 
V.  629.)  The  Athenian  festival  of  the  Dioscuri 
has  been  described  under  Anakeia,  where  they 
were  worshipped  under  the  name  of  "Awurrei. 
Their  worship  was  very  generally  adopted  in 
Greece,  especially  in  the  Doric  and  Achaean 
sUtes  (Paus.  x.  33,  3 ;  38,  3),  as  we  conclude 
from  the  great  number  of  temples  dedicated  to 
them ;  but  scarcely  anything  is  known  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  their  festivals  were  cele- 
brated. 

The  festival  of  the  Dioscuri  was  celebrated  at 
Rome  with  great  splendour  on  the  Ides  ti 
Quinctilis,  the  15th  of  July,  the  day  on  which 
they  were  believed  to  have  assisted  the  Romans 
against  the  Latins  in  the  battle  of  the  Uke 
Regillus.  On  this  occasion  the  Equites,  who 
regarded  the  Dioscuri  as  their  patrons,  went  in 
a  magnificent  procession,  crowned  with  olive 
chaplets  and  wearing  their  state  dress,  the  trabes, 
from  the  temple  of  Mars  outside  the  dth 
through  the  main  streets,  across  the  foinoQ,  nnd 
by  the  ancient  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  (Dionys. 
vi.  13 ;  Liv.  ix.  46).    [Equites.]  [I*.  S.J 

DICTA  (8(»Toj),  a  vessel  with  two  ears 
(*To)  or  handles,  is  generally  used  as  synony- 
mous with  amphora,  though  it  may  signify  snj 
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two-handled  Tessel.    (Plat,  ffipp.  Maj,  p.  288  D ; 
Athen.  zi.  p.  473  c ;  Hor.  Carm,  L  9, 8.)  Annexed 
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is  the  fignre  of  a  diota  of  the  earliest  style ;  for 
its  ordinary  shape,  see  Amphoba.  [W.  S.] 

BIPHROS  (pl^pos).  [CuRBUS ;  Sella.] 
DITHTHERA  (8«^0^X  ^  cloak  made  of 
skins,  characteristic  of  workmen  and  country- 
men. (Aristoph.  Nvb,  72,  and  SchoL  Vetp, 
444;  Plato,  Crit  p.  53;  Lndan,  Tim.  c.  12.) 
On  CKvritnu  iffOrjr^s  in  general,  see  Pollux  (vii. 
TOXi^ho  mentions  a  Tturiety  with  a  head-gear 
(jhciKpamr)  like  the  cucullus  (q.  y.).  (Becker- 
G511,  Charikles,  uL  p.  261  ff.)  [W  S.]  [J.  M.] 
DIPLAX  (WirXof).    [Pallium.] 

DITLOIS  («nrXoTj).  [PaLUUM.] 
KPLO'MA.  This  word—which,  like  af- 
mrvxch  signified  two  tablets  fastened  together,  as 
far  as  mere  outward  form  is  concemed^is  fully 
treated  of  under  Difttcha:  so  here  we  have 
to  set  forth  the  rarions  kinds  of  diplomata  as 
regards  their  tenor  They  all  agreed  in  being 
some  kind  of  a  goyemmental  grant.  The  Greeks 
sometimes  called  them  ypdfi^ara  fiwrtXiicd,  and 
they  were  analogous  to  our  letters-patent  or  pass- 
ports (Salmasius  ad  Suet.  Aug.  50).  During  the 
ciril  war  Caesar  gaye  diplomata  to  such  as  he 
allowed  to  enter  the  city  (Oic  Fctm,  vi,  12, 3)  or 
to  leaye  Italy  (ib.  Att.  x.  17, 4).  To  some  of  those 
who  were  condemned  for  adultery  with  Julia,  Au- 
gustus is  said  to  haye  given  diplomata  to  ensure 
their  safety  (Senec  de  Clem,  L  10,  4).  But  the 
word  b  generally  applied  either'to  permissions  to 
use  the  public  post,  or  to  the  grants  of  citixen- 
«hip  and  rights  of  marriage  to  certain  yeterans. 
1,  After  the  establishment  of  the  post  by 
Augustus,  diploma  was  the  regular  term  for  the 
permission  granted  by  the  emperor  or  proyincial 
goyernor  to  an  individual  to  use  the  post  (C,  /.  0, 
4956,  25  •,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  45  ^54),  64  (14),  120, 
121).  In  the  early  empire  the  Praefectus  Prae- 
torio  seems  to  haye  usurped  the  right  of  issuing 
diplomata  when  there  was  no  emperor  (Pint. 
Galb.  8)  f  but  illegally,  for  in  such  a  case  the 
chief  administration  rested  with  the  consuls 
(Herodian,  ii.  12,  4 ;  yet  c£  Mommsen,  StaaUr. 
IL*  1064,  note  7).  In  the  Constantinian  and 
■ohsequent  ages  (see  Oodefroi,  Parcttitlon  to  Cod. 
Theod.  TiiL  5)  the  £mperor,  the  Praefectus 
YOU  I. 


Praetorio,  and  the  Magister  Officiorum  issued 
permissions  to  use  the  post  (Lyd.  de  Magistr.  ii. 
10,  26),  but  most  of  the  other  magistrates  could 
only  use  it  themselves,  and  that  on  state  service, 
thoueh  certain  officials  were  given  the  disposal 
of  a  limited  number  of  permits  each  year :  e.g. 
the  Magister  Militum  per  Orientem  had  twenty- 
five  (Bdcking,  Not.  Dig.  i.  p.  xiv.).  Another 
common  name  for  these  grants  was  evect tones. 
(For  the  strange  terms  txmibinae  and  tractoriae^ 
see  Salmasius  on  Capitol.  Pert.  1.)  They  only 
lasted  for  a  certain  time  (Plin.  U.  cc),  and  were 
very  sparingly  given,  the  greatest  strictness 
being  observed  in  requiring  those  who  used  the 
post  to  have  them  (Dig.  48,  10,  27,  2 ;  Capitol. 
Pert.  1).  On  these  diplomata  the  name  (rlut. 
Otko,  3 ;  Suet.  Otho,  7 ;  Tac  Hist.  ii.  65)  and 
seal  (Suet.  Aug.bO\  Plut.  Qalh.  8)  of  the  emperor 
were  essential.  After  the  further  extension  and 
development  of  the  postal  system  under  Hadrian, 
there  were  regular  clerks,  who  were  freedmen, 
for  furnishing  the  various  kinds  of  diplomata. 
These  clerks  were  called  a  diplomatibua  (Orelli, 
2795),  and  perhaps  formed  a  department  of  the 
8crinium  a  memoria  (Henzen,  6328).  The 
imperial  tabellarii  appear  to  have  been  called 
diplomarii  (Mommsen,  /.  H.  N.  6903).  For 
further  details  see  CuBSUS  Publictts;  Fried- 
lander,  ii.  14  ff. ;  and  0.  Hirschfeld,  Verwaliungt' 
geschichte,  i.  103-105;  and  for  the  later  ages, 
Cod.  Theod.  viii.  5  and  Godefroi's  notes. 

2.  The  Military  Diplomata  were  documents 
granting  rights  of  citizenship  and  regular  mar- 
riage to  soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  time ; 
hence  are  frequently  called  Privilegia  Vetera^ 
norum  de  civitate  et  connvXno,  Up  to  the  date 
of  the  publication  of  the  fifth  yolume  of  the 
Epheineris  Epigraphica,  1884,  there  are  80  ex- 
tant, a  complete  index  of  77  being  given  by 
Mommsen  in  that  number  (pp.  101  ff.).  Pre- 
viously in  C.  I.  L.  iii.  p.  843  ff.,  he  had  given  a 
full  text  and  treatise  on  the  diplomata  then  dis- 
covered. Five  of  these  diplomata  (21,  23,  30, 
75,  76)  are  in  the  British  Museum,  one  (21,  of 
Trajan's  time)  being  in  good  preservation.  The 
earliest  dates  from  the  reign  of  (^audius,  52  A.D. 
(Dipl.  1);  the  latest  from  that  of  Diocletian, 
301  A.D.  (Dipl.  58).  In  republican  times  grants 
of  citizenship  were  made  by  the  people;  in 
imperial  times  by  the  emperor  (cf.  Plin.  Ep.  x. 
5,  6,  7  ;  Suet.  Nero^  12).  The  diplomata  given 
to  soldiers  were  always,  like  laws,  cut  in  brass 
and  posted  up  (cf.  Cic  Fam.  xiii.  36 ;  PM.  ii. 
36, 92)  somewhere,  before  Domitian's  time  gene- 
rally in  the  Capitol  near  the  temple  of  Fides, 
subsequently  in  muro  post  templum  divi  Augusii 
ad  Minervam.  But  if  they  were  like  laws,  it  was 
like  "  leges  datae"  not  **  rogatae  "  (see  Momm- 
sen, ad  Leges  8alp.  et  Mahc.  p.  392  ff.),  and  so 
Gains  (i.  57)  rightly  classes  them  among  the 
principum  oonstitutiones.  They  rest  on  the  right 
granted  to  imperatores  in  the  later  ages  of  the 
republic,  by  such  laws  as  the  Lex  Gellia  et  Cor- 
nelia (72  B.O.),  a  law  which  enacted  that  those 
who  got  citizenship  fVom  (Tn.  Pompeius  with  the 
advice  of  his  council  should  be  valid  citizens 
(Cic.  Balb.  8,  19;  14,  32:  cf.  Reid*s  introduc- 
tion, p.  11);  a  right  possessed  long  previously 
by  certain  Triumov^  ooloniis  deducendis  (ib.  21, 
48,  and  Reid's  note).  The  diplomata  we  are 
considering  are  copies  of  the  law,  and  bear 
special  reference  to  one  individual  and  certain 
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of  his  reUUonf,  whoM  names  are  inserUd  at  the 
end  after  the  long  preamble  of  the  law,  a  space 
being  evidently  left  in  some  diplomata  (e,g,  6,  7, 
10)  for  the  name,  which  was  subsequently 
added,  perhaps  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses, 
a  reference  being  sometimes  made  to  the  actual 
place  m  the  law  where  the  indiridnal  in  question 
will  be  found  alluded  to  (e^,  m  DipL  6  we  find 
**  Tabula  L  pagina  r.  loco  xxxxtL'*).  They  bear 
the  names  of  seren  witnesses,  who,  after  oom- 
pahsfm  of  the  copy  and  the  law,  a6ked  their 
seals;  a  practice  arising  from  the  sealing  of 
wills,  and  afterwards  extended  to  all  legal  docn- 
menta.  The  names  of  the  witnesses  are  nearly 
always  In  the  genitire,  signifying  that  it  is  their 
seaL  These  witnesses  were  mostly  in  early 
times  friends  and  compatriots  of  the  beneficiariuif 
called  in  by  him;  firom  Vespasian's  time  they 
were  Roman  citixena  of  the  lower  classes,  who 
were  perhaps  called  in  by  the  brass-cutter  and 
most  likely  made  a  business  of  such  attestations. 
Hence  the  same  name  frequently  occurs :  e^,  Ti. 
Julius  FeUx  (DipL  34,  35,  39,  41,  46);  the 
name  of  PuUius  oceurs  at  least  twenty-one  times 
in  these  inscriptions  j  and  they  were,  Mommsen 
supposes,  ireedme&  of  the  Pullii,  who  for  some 
generations  seem  to  hare  had  an  extensire 
metal-working  factory. 

it  b  noticeable  that  among  the  legions  the 
only  ones  to  which  diplomata  are  given  are  I., 
IL  Adjutrices.  These  were  formed  for  the  fleet 
by  Qalba  and  Vespasian.  Several  are  assigned 
to  the  praetorian  and  urban  cohorts ;  but  far  the 
most  to  the  auxiliary  alae  and  cohorts,  and  to 
the  cla$$icL  As  to  the  date  which  is  always 
added  to  the  diplomata,  Mommsen  notices  that 
in  the  third  century  the  only  dates  found  nre 
"a.  d.  V.  Kal.  Jan."  and  "a.  d.  vii.  Id.  Jan."; 
the  latter  being  the  day  of  Augustus's  estab- 
lishment of  the  empire  (C  /.  Z.  L  p.  383) :  yet 
cf.  Dtpl.  72  (Eph,  Epigr,  ir.  p.  508X  which  bears 
date  **  a.  d.  iii.  Id.  Aug." 

As  to  the  form  in  which  the  diplomata  were 
couched,  it  is  best  to  give  a  specimen  of  one.  We 
take  No.  16  of  the  year  93  A.D.,  now  preserved 
at  Florence  ((7.  /.  L,  iii.  p.  859). 

*^  Imp(erator)  Caesar,  divi  Vespasiani  f.  Do- 
mitianus  Augustus  Germanicus  pontifex  maximuB 
tribunic(ia)  potestat(e)  xii  imp(erator)  xxii 
co(Q)s(nl)  xvi  censor  perpetuus,  p(ater)  p(atriae). 

**Peditibus  et  equitibus  qui  militant  in  co- 
horte  iii  Alpinorum  et  in  viii  voluntariorum 
civium  Romanorum,  qui  peregrinae  condidonis 
probati  erant,  et  sunt  in  Delmatia  sub  Q.  Pom- 
ponio  Rufo,  qui  quina  et  vicena  stipendia  aut 
plura  meruerunt,  item  dimisso  honesta  missione 
emeritis  stipendiis 

**  Quorum  nomina  subscripta  sunt,  ipsis  liberis 
posterisque  eorum  civitatem  dedit  et  connubium 
cum  uxoribus  quas  tunc  habuissent  cum  est 
civitas  iis  data,  aut,  si  qui  caelibes  essent  cum  iis 
quas  postea  duxissent  dumtaxat  singnli  singulas 

*'  A.  d.  iii.  Id.  Julias  M.  Lollio  raullino  Va- 
leric Asiatico  Satumino,  C  Antio  Julio  Quadrate 
co(D)s(ulibu8) 

**Cohort(is)  iii,  Alpinorum  cui  praeest  C. 
Vibius  Maximus,  pediti,  Veneto  Diti  f.,  Davers(o), 
et  Madenae  Plarentis  filiae  uxori  eius  Bera- 
mist(ae)  et  Gaio  f.  eius 

'*  Descriptum  et  reoognitum  ex  tabula  aenea 
qujie  fixa  est  Romae  in  muro  post  templum  divi 
Aug(usti)  ad  Minervam.'* 
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The  names  of  the  seven  witnesses  are  added  : 
A.  Volumni  Expectati,  Q.  Orfi  Cupiti,  &c  [As 
to  the  difficult  question  of  the  marriage  of 
soldiers,  some  remarks  will  be  found  under 
EzfiBcrruB.] 

The  tablets  were,  as  we  said,  of  brass.  They 
are  generally  oblong,  about  6x4J  inches.  They 
have  for  the  most  part  four  holes,  which  are  indi- 
cated m  the  accompanying  figures  of  the  four 
sides.  The  tablets  were  £utened  together  by  two 
brass  rings  passed  through  holes  1  and  2.  Accord- 
ingly, if  you  have  the  outside  of  tabeOa  prior 
facing  you,  the  fastenings  are  on  the  right 
side  of  the  tablets.  Also  a  thread  (of  brssa 
in  the  case  of  the  diplomata)  was  &stened 
three  times  through  the  holes  3  and  4,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  usage  in  official  docu- 
ments. **  Amplissimua  ordo  decrevit,"  says 
Paulus  (Sent,  Rec,  v.  25,  6X  ^*«as  tabulas  quae 
publict  val  privati  contractus  scripturam  con- 


Fig.  i. 


Fig.  a. 


tinent,  adhibitis  testibus  iU  signari,  ot  id 
summa  marginis  ad  mediam  partem  pwfbrstae 
triplici    lino    ooostringantur   atqne   impowtse 


Sntt.  iftro,  IT ;  Odiu,   ii.   181 ;  Jolt.  JniL  n. 
16,3.)     Bat  sftcr  the  time  of  Antonlnns  Plni 
th«  bola  1  uid  2  nemrl;-  alwrnj*  (a.g.  KpL  bl)     ' 
da  net  apprar,  the  only  fasteniDg  bong  thronsli 
3  and  4  («.;.  Mpl.  51). 


? 

OS 
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Fig.  4. 

OriginiUj  im  officimi  docnmcDt  wu  wr 
onl;  on  the  iiuide  tablet!,  th«  nnmes  at  the 
tritncuea  alone  being  ontiide.  But  later  (b« 
inilmment  wu  written  on  the  onlnde  ai  well ; 
and  ancb  ii  the  case  with  all  our  diplaa 
The  contents  are  written  on  tbc  ontside  of  fobeJfa 
prior  (Fig.  1),  the  linei  mnniDg  along  II 
■hortar  aide  of  the  oblong.  On  the  iniide 
lobelia  prior  and  paaterior  (Figa.  S  and  3),  the 
diploma  ii  again  found  in  full  in  larger  lelten, 
the  lisea  mnntng  along  the  longer  aide  of  th« 
oblong  and  puiing  on  from  one  tablet  to 
the  other.  The  writing  bore  wai  after  Trajan'a 
time  iomewhat  careleu,  with  many  abbreria- 
tioDi ;  aUo  the  locality  when  the  diploma  wai 
tiled  waa  omitted  or  inadequately  apecified. 
Hie  inner  aids  of  tiduBa  pottaior  waa  not  nied 
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also  called  pitgiUarai),  faatened  together  at  the 
bnok  by  meant  of  wires,  which  answered  the 
purposes  of  hinges,  so  that  they  opened  and 
shut.  The  insides  of  snch  tablets  were  covered 
with  wax  for  the  purposes  of  writing,  and  with 
a  raised  margin  round  each  to  prevent  the  wax 
of  one  tablet  rubbing  against  the  wax  of  the 
other.  The  outside  was  made  of  different 
materials,  such  as  wood,  ironr,  or  parchment. 
[For  authorities,  see  Tabulae.}  Similar  tablets 
were  used  by  the  Greeks.  Herodotus  (viL  239) 
speaks  of  a  94\rtw  >fwTi»xo»,  made  of  wood  and 
covered  with  wax  ^  and  even  in  Homer  (//.  vi. 
169)  we  read  of  a  irltm^  wTvKr6s. 

The  D^ptycka  Consularia^  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  later  times  of  the  empire,  were  made  of 
ivory,  and  were  presented  by  the  consuls  to  the 
emperor  and  their  friends  on  the  day  on  which 
they  entered  upon  their  office.  Other  magis- 
trates, such  as  the  quaestors,  also  distributed 
diptycha  on  the  same  occasion  (Svmmach.  Ep.  ii. 
81),  but  from  the  time  of  llieodosius  this 
privilege  was  confined  to  the  ConsuUs  ordmariL 
(Claudian,  de  Cons,  StiUok,  iii.  346 ,  Symmach. 
£p,  V.  56,  viL  76,  ix.  119 ;  Cod.  Theod.  xv.  8, 1.) 
These  diptycha  contained  the  portraits  and 
names  of  the  consuls,  with  other  representations 
in  bas-relief.  Several  of  these  diptycha  are 
still  extant — 61  in  all,  according  to  Marquardt ; 
the  oldest  bearing  the  date  of  406  A.D.,  and  the 
lHtestof541.  The  specimen  on  the  preceding 
page,  figured  by  Labarte,  represents  one  tablet, 
the  other  being  nearly  the  same.  On  it  Cle- 
mentinus,  consul  a.d.  513,  is  represented 
seated  on  a  curule  chair,  between  the  figures 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  holding  the  map 
of  the  Circus,  and  giving  with  it  the  sign  for 
the  beginning  of  the  games.  Above  him  are 
his  signet,  name,  and  title,  surmounted  by  a 
cross  and  portraits  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius 
and  the  Empress  Ariadne.  Under  him  are  two 
boys,  emptying  bags  of  presents  j  namely,  coins, 
diptychs,  and  palm-branches.  (There  are  several 
works  on  the  Consular  Diptychs,  a  list  of  which 
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DIBIBITO^ES  are  said  by  most  modem 
writers  to  have  been  the  persons  who  gave  to 
the  citizens  the  tabelia  with  which  they  voted 
in  the  comitia ;  but  Wunder  has  most  distinctly 
proved,  in  the  preface  to  his  Codex  ErfurtensU 
(pp.  cxxvi.-clviii.),  that  it  was  the  office  of  the 
airibitores  to  divide  the  votes  when  taken  out  of 
the  ctstotf,  so  as  to  determine  which  had  the 
majority  He  remarks  that  the  etymology  of 
diribere  would  lead  us  to  assign  to  it  the  meaning 
of  ''separation"  or  ''division,'*  as  it  is  com- 
pounded of  dis  and  habere  in  the  same  manner 
as  dirimere  u  of  dia  and  emere ;  the  k  disappears 
as  in  praebere  and  deberey  which  come  respec- 
tively from  prae  and  habere,  and  de  and  habere. 
In  several  psssages  dinbUio  euffragiorum  imme- 
diately precedes  the  renuntiatiOy  and  hence  the 
word  cannot  have  any  other  signification  than 
that  given  by  Wunder.  (Cic  pro  Plane.  20, 
49  y  ad  Oil  Fratr.  iu.  4,  §  1 ;  Varr.  de  Re 
EueU  UL  2,  §  1,  liL  5,  §  18 ;  Z««  Maiac  §  55, 
L12.) 

When  Cicero  says  (in  PUon,  15,  36),  "tos 
rogatores,  yos  diribitores,  vos  custodes  tabel- 
Urum,"  we   may    presume  that  he  mentions 


these  oflScers  in  the  order  in  which  they  dis- 
charged their  duties  in  the  comitia.  It  wss  the 
office  of  the  rogatores  to  collect  the  tabellae 
which  each  century  gave,  as  they  used,  before 
the  ballot  was  introduced,  to  ask  {rogare)  each 
century  for  its  votes,  and  report  them  to  tbe 
magistrate  who  presided  over  the  comitia.  The 
dinbitoresy  as  has  been  already  remarked,  divided 
the  votes  when  taken  in  the  dstae  to  the  tUla 
publicoy  and  there  sorted  them ;  the  custodcSy 
among  whom  were  the  agents  of  the  csndidatei, 
checked  them  off  by  points  marked  on  a  tablet 
[Compare  CifffA ,  Situla.]  [W.  S.] 

DISCUS  (Slo'icos),  a  circular  plate  of  stone 
(Xj§lpots  MiffKOUy  Find.  Isthm.  i.  34),  or  metal 
("splendida  pondera  disci,"  Hart.  xiv.  164), 
made  for  throwing  to  a  distance  as  an  exercise 
of  strength  and  dexterity.  This  gymnastic  feat, 
like  the  aiyat^doy  formed  later  part  of  the  Pen- 
tathlon, scenes  from  which  were  sometimes 
engraved  on  the  discus. 

The  earliest  form  was  a  stone  (\i$0Sy  Xoi),  as 
emploved  among  the  mythic  Phaeacians,  and 
even  down  to  the  latest  period  (v.  sup.^ ;  such 
a  mass  of  granite  is  preserved  in  the  Bibl.  Nat 
at  Paris  (Menard,  Vie  Priv.  des  Anc.  torn.  ir. 

fu  26).  In  Homer,  the  heroes  contend  for  a 
ump  of  iron  {<t6\os  tvbrox^f'os^  perforated 
in  the  centre  for  the  passage  of  a  thong  which 
served  as  a  handle  (Eratosth.,  ed.  Benihardy, 
p.  251),  to  be  given  to  him  who  should  throw  it 
farthest.  (77.  xxiU.  826-46,  and  ii.  774;  Od. 
viii.  129,  186-8,  xviL  168.)  In  historical  times 
the  discus  was  of  bronze  and  lenticvkwy  10  tn 
12  in.  in  diameter  y  in  the  Lyceum  was  one  like 
a  small  smooth  shield,  with  neither  handle  nor 
strap  (Lucian,  Anach.  c  27).  The  discus  of 
Iphitos  in  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  (Pans. 
V.  20)  bore  the  truce  (^Kcx«<f>^a)  annoonced 
by  the  Eleians  at  the  games  spirally  engrared 
upon  it. 

Of  the  game  itself  (SurjcoiBoXfa),  a  complete 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  notices  of  the 
ancients  and  the  remains  of  ancient  art  The 
player,  standing 
upon  a  slight  ele* 
vation  {fiakfiii\ 
raised  the  discus 
to  the  level  of 
his  right  shoulder 
(^KorttfJMHotOy  IL 
xxiiL  431),  and 
then  with  a  swing 
of  the  arm  and  a 
following  motion 
of  the  body  hurled 
it  with  all  his 
force.  (Oct  viiL 
186-200 ;  and  c£. 
SUt.  Theb,  vL 
703,  *♦  Vasto  con- 
torquet  turbine 
et  ipse  prosequi- 
tur;" tA  «(<r- 
Kovpa,  as  a  meap 
sure  of  length,  H, 
xxiii.  431,  5231 

in    art  was    the 

figure  of  Eurybotus  on  the  chest  of  Cypi«l»* 

But    the    most    celebrated    represenUtion   Ia 
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antiquity  is  that  by  the  sculptor  Mjron, 
whose  powerful  portrayal  of  the  initial  atti- 
tude of  the  thrower  has  been  the  theme  of 
critics  from  Quintilian  downwards  (see  Quint. 
Inst,  Or.  iL  13,  §  10 ;  also  Lucian,  Fhilops.  c. 
18;  Philostr.  Jmag,  I  24;  Welclter,  ad  loc,). 
Eight  copies  of  this  statue  are  extant,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

Discus  came  to  mean  any  plate-shaped  object, 
so  perhaps  that  of  silver  in  the  Delphic  temple 
(Philostr.  VU,  ApolL  Tyan.  iif.  9,57);  a  dish 
for  serving  food  (Athen.  iv.  p.  128  c ;  Krause, 
Angeiol.  p.  418  ff.).  (J.  U.  Krause,  Gymn.  u. 
Agon.  <f.  HeiL'f  Ersch  and  Griiber,  Gymn. 
p.  350  ff. ;  Baumeister,  Denkm,  s.  v. ;  Blumner, 
Qeach.  d.  Kunstgew.  s.  v.)  [J.  M.] 

DI8P£NBAT0R,  a  steward  in  the  urbana 
fiimilia,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  accounts  and 
made  the  payments.  (Cic  Att,  zi.  1 ;  Cic  ap. 
Non.  p.  193 ;  Fest.  p.  72,  M. ;  Juv.  i.  91,  vii. 
219 ;  Mart.  v.  42 ;  Macrob.  Sat  ii.  4,  31 ;  Suet. 
Aug.  67,  Galb.  12,  Vesp.  22.)  The  dispensator 
was  usually,  perhaps  always,  a  slave;  though 
under  the  empire,  Orelli  maintains,  he  was 
sometimes  ingenuus  (Orelli,  Jnscr.  4002).  If 
there  was  a  procurator  in  the  house,  the  dis- 
pensator was  under  him,  and  acted  simply  as 
cashier.  Thus  we  read  in  Petronius  (30)  that 
the  procurator  rationes  aocipiebat,  while  the 
dispensator  paid  out  the  golden  money  in  the 
atrium.  If  therej|Pas  a  dispensator  on  the 
country  estateu%Cwas  nearly  the  same  as  the 
villicus  (Dig. SlVi6,  166).  The  imperial  pro- 
curatores  discharged  important  duties  not  only 
at  the  court,  but  in  Rome  and  the  provinces 
(of.  Plin.  ff.  N.  vii.  §  129).  How  valuable  was 
the  appointment  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
Otho  extorted  a  million  of  sesterces  from  a  slave 
whom  he  had  recommended  to  Galba  for  the 
office  of  dispensator  (Suet.  0th.  5).  A  slave  of 
Claudius,  who  was  dispensator  in  Nearer  Spain, 
had  a  silver  dish  500  pounds  in  weight,  and 
many  of  his  companions  had  similar  dishes,  but 
of  less  weight  (Plin.  xxxiii.  §  145;  TertuU.  ds 
Pail,  5).  hi  a  columbarium  on  the  Appian  way 
is  an  inscription  respecting  an  imperial  dispensa- 
tor in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  erected  by  sixteen  of 
his  slaves  (vioarn%  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
Rome,  where  he  died  (Orelli-Henzen,  laser. 
6651).  (Becker-GOll,  GaUuSy  ii.  p.  136 ;  Fried- 
Ittnder,  SUtengesch,  Romsy  i.  p.  97  ;  Marquardt, 
PrivaU.  d.  Jidmer,  p.  152.)  [W.  S.] 

DITHTBAMBUS.    [Chorus.] 
DIVBRSO'RIUM.    [Caupona.] 
DIVIDrOULUM.  (Aquaeductus,  p.  154  6.] 
DiyiNATIO   is,  according  to  Cicero  (de 
DMnat,  i.  1, 1),  a  presentiment  and  a  knowledge 
of  fbtnre  things;  or,  according  to  Chrysippus 
(Cic  de  Divmat.  ii.  63,  130X  ^  power  in  man 
which  foresees  and  explains  those  signs  which 
the   gods  throw  in  his  way,  and  the  diviner 
must  therefore  know  the  disposition  of  the  gods 
towards  men,  the  import  of  their  signs,  and  the 
means  whereby  the  indications  given  by  these 
signs  are  to  be  dealt  with.    According  to  this 
latter  de6nitioii,  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  word 
dwinatio  is  narrower  than  that  of  the  Greek 
tuurrucli^  inasmuch   as  the  latter  signifies  any 
means  by  which  the  decrees  of  the  gods  can  be 
discovered,  the  natural  as  well  as  the  artificial ; 
that  it  to  say,  the  seers  and  the  oracles,  where 
the  will  of  the  gods  is  revealed  by  inspiration. 
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as  well  as  the  divinatio  in  the  sense  of  Chrysip- 
pus. In  the  one,  man  is  the  passive  medium 
through  which  the  deitv  reveals  the  future  -, 
while,  in  the  other,  man  discovers  it  by  his  own 
skill  or  experience,  without  any  pretension  to 
inspiration.  As,  however,  the  seer  or  x>ates  was 
also  frequently  called  divinus^  we  shall  treat, 
under  this  head,  of  seers  as  well  as  of  other 
kinds  of  divinatio.  The  subject  of  oracles  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  separate  article.    [Oraoulum.] 

The  belief  that  the  decrees  of  the  divine  will 
were  occasionally  revealed  by  the  deity  himself, 
or  could  be  discovered  by  certain  individuals,  is 
one  which  the  classical  nations  of  antiquity  had, 
in  common  with  many  other  nations,  before  the 
attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual 
cultivation.  In  early  ages  such  a  belief  was 
natural,  and  perhaps  founded  on  the  feeling  of  a 
very  close  connexion  between  man,  God,  and 
nature.  But  in  the  course  of  time,  when  men 
became  more  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  this  belief  was  abandoned,  at  least  by 
the  more  enlightened  minds,  while  the  multi- 
tudes still  continued  to  adhere  to  it;  and  the 
governments,  seeing  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  it,  not  only  countenanced,  but 
encouraged  and  supported  it. 

The  seers  or  /iOKrcu,  who,  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  gods,  chiefly  that  of  Apollo, 
announced  the  future,  seem  originally  to  hare 
been  connected  with  certain  places  where  oracles 
were    given ;    but    in    subsequent  times  they 
formed  a  distinct  class  of  persons,  independent 
of  any  locality ;  one  of  them  is  Calchas  in  the 
Homeric  poems.     Apollo,  the  god  of  prophecy, 
was  generally  the  source  from  which  the  seers, 
as  well  as  other  diviners,  derived  their  know- 
ledge.    In  many  families  of  seers  the  inspired 
knowledge  of  the  future  was  considered  to  be 
hereditary,  and  to  be  transmitted  from  father 
to  son.     To  these  families  belonged  the  lamids 
(Pans.  iii.  11,  §  5,  &c.;  Boeckh,  ad  Pind.  OL  vi. 
p.  152),  who  from  Olympia  spread  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Greece ;  the  Branchidae,  near 
Miletus  (Conon,  33) ;  the  Eumolpids,  at  Athens 
and  Eleusis ;  the  Clytiads  (Paus.  vi.  17,  §  4), 
the  Telliads  (Herod,  viii.  27 ;  Paus.  x.  1,  §  4, 
&c. ;  Herod,  ix.  37),  the  Acamanian  seers,  and 
others.     Some  of  these  families  retained  their 
celebrity  till  a  very  late  period  of  Grecian  his- 
tory.   The  mon^tfts-made  their  revelations  either 
when  requested  to  do  so  on  important  emer- 
gencies, or  they  made  them  spontaneously  when- 
ever they  thought  it  necessary,  either  to  prevent 
some  calamity  or  to  stimulate  their  countrymen 
to  something  beneficial.    The  civil  government 
of  Athens  not  only  tolerated,  but  protected  and 
honoured  them ;  and  Cicero  (de  Divinat.  L  43, 
95)  says,  that  the  manteis  were  present  in  all 
the  public  assemblies  of  the  Athenians.    (Com- 
pare Aristoph.   Pax,    1025,   with   the  Schol.; 
Nub.  325,  &c.  and  the  Schol. ;  Lycurg.  c.  Leocrat, 
p.   196.)    Along  with   the  seers  we  may  also 
mention  the  fSicides  and  the  Sibyllae.     Both 
existed  from  a  very  remote  time,  and  were  dU^ 
tinct  from  the  manteis  so  far  as  they  pretended 
to  derive  their  knowledge  of  the  future  from 
sacred  books  (xpi}<r/ioO  which  they  consulted, 
and  which  were  in  some  places,  as  at  Athens 
and   Rome,  kept  by  the  government  or  some 
especial  officers,  in  the  acropolis  and  in  the  m«>st 
revered   sanctuary.     Bacis    was,   according   to 
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PuosanUi  (z.  12,  §  6 ;  compare  with  ir.  27,  §  2), 
in  Boeotia  a  general  name  for  a  man  inspired  by 
njmphs.  The  Scholiast  od  Aristophanes  (Pox, 
1009)  and  Aelian  (  V.  H.  ziL  36)  mention  three 
original  Bacides, — one  of  Eleon  in  Boeotia,  a 
■econd  of  Athens,  and  a  third  of  Caphys  in 
Arcadia.  (Compare  Aristoph.  Eqmt.  123,  998^ 
Jms,  963 ;  Clem.  Alez.  Strom,  L  398.)  From 
these  three  Bacides  all  others  were  said  to  be 
descended,  and  to  hare  derived  their  name. 
Antichares  (Herod,  t.  43^  Mosaeus  (Herod. 
TiL  6),  Euclous  of  Cyprus  (Pans.  z.  12,  §  6X  and 
Lyons,  son  of  Pandion  (Pans.  /.  c),  probably 
belonged  to  the  Bacides.  The  Sibyllae  were 
prophetic  women,  probably  of  Astatic  origin, 
whose  peculiar  custom  seems  to  hare  been  to 
wander  with  their  sacred  books  from  place  to 
place.  (Ut.  i.  7.)  Aelian  (F.  H.  ziL  35) 
•tates  that,  according  to  some  authors,  there 
were  four  Sibyllae, — ^the  Erythraean,  the  Samian, 
the  Egyptian,  and  the  Sardinian ;  but  that 
•thers  added  six  more,  among  whom  there  was 
•ne  called  the  Cumaean,  and  another  called  the 
Jewish  Sibylla.  Compare  Suidas  (s.  v.  lifivkkau)^ 
and  Pausanias  (z.  12),  who  has  deroted  a  whole 
chapter  to  the  Sibyllae,  in  which,  however,  he 
does  not  clearly  distinguish  between  the 
Sibyllae  properly  so  called,  and  other  women  who 
travelled  about  and  made  the  prophetic  art 
their  profiession,  and  who  seem  to  have  been 
very  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  ancient  world, 
(aem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  319.)  The  Sibylla  whose 
books  gained  so  great  an  importance  at  Rome, 
was,  according  to  Varro  (op.  Lactant.  L  6),  the 
Erythraean:  the  books  which  she  was  said  to 
have  sold  to  one  of  the  Tarquins  were  carefully 
concealed  from  the  public,  and  only  accessible 
to  the  duumvirs.  The  early  ezistence  of  the 
Sibyllae  is  not  as  certain  as  that  of  the  Bacides ; 
but  in  some  legends  of  a  l^te  date,  they  occur 
even  in  the  period  previous  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  an  early  period 
every  town  in  Greece  had  its  prophecies  by 
some  Bacis  or  Sibylla.  (Pans.  /.  c.)  They  seem 
to  have  retained  their  celebrity  down  to  the 
time  of  Antiochus  and  Demetrius.  (See  Nie* 
buhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p.  503,  kc) 

Besides  these  more  respectable  prophets  and 
prophetesses,  there  were  numbers  of  diviners  oi 
an  inferior  order  (x^0'/«eX^7Oi),  who  made  it 
their  business  to  ezplain  all  sorts  of  signs,  and 
to  tell  fortunes.  They  were,  however,  more 
particularly  popular  with  the  lower  orders,  who 
are  everywhere  most  ready  to  believe  what  is 
most  marvellous  and  least  entitled  to  belief. 
This  class  of  diviners,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  have  ezisted  until  a  comparatively  late 
period  (Thuc  ii.  21 ;  Aristoph.  Aw9j  897 ; 
I'ax,  986,  1034,  &c.),  and  to  have  been  looked 
■pon,  even  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  as  nui- 
sances to  the  public 

The  second  or  artistic  kind  of  divination 
eonsisted  in  the  interpretation  of  signs  and 
phenomena.  For  this  kind  of  divination  no 
divine  inspiration  was  thought  necessary,  but 
merely  experience  and  a  certain  knowledge 
acquired  by  routine;  and  although  in  some 
eases  priests  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  and  ezplaining  signs  [AnoUR;  Haru- 
BPCx],  yet  on  any  sudden  emergency,  especially 
in  private  aflairs,  any  one  who  met  with  some- 
thing   extraordinary   might    act   as   his  own 


le  sacrifice  (see 
II);  hence  the 

ro,  ^XoT*** 
^m  the  alter, 
offered  to 
as  a  mesas 
^gods  might  be 


interpreter.  The  principal  signs  by  which  the 
gods  were  thought  to  declare  their  will,  were 
things  connected  with  the  offering  of  sacrifices, 
the  flight  and  voice  of  birds,  all  kinds  oif 
natural  phenomena,  ordinary  as  well  as  extrs- 
ordinarr,  and  dreams. 

The  interpretation  of  signs  of  the  first  dssi 
(Itpofiomtla  or  itpoCKOwiti,  Aomspacnan  or  ars  . 
hmspicma),  was,  according  to  A^chylus  (Pro- 
metk.  492,  &c),  the  invention  of  Prometheus. 
It  seems  to  have  been  mest  cultivated  by  the 
Etruscans,  among  whom  it  was  raised  into  a 
complete  science,  and  from  whom  it  passed  to 
the  Romans.  Sacrifices  were  either  offered  for 
the  special  purpose  of  consulting  the  gods,  or  in 
the  ordinary  way ;  but  in  both  cases  the  signs 
were  observed,  and,  when  they  were  propitious, 
the  sacrifice  was  said  koJUUc/m^.    The  principsl 

?oint8  that  were  generally  obcerved  were:  1. 
he  manner  in  whidi  the  victim  approached  to 
the  altar,  whether  uttering  a  sound  or  not ;  the 
former  was  considered  a  fiivourable  omen  in  the 
sacrifice  at  the  Panionium.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  384, 
compare  Pans.  iv.  32,  §  3.)  2.  The  nature  of 
the  intestines  with  respect  to  their  colour  and 
smoothness  (Aeschyl.  Prometh,  493,  &c ;  Eurip. 
EUcL  833) ;  the  liver  and  bile  were  of  particnlsr 
importance.  [Caput  Extobum.1  3.  The  nature 
of  the  flame  which  consumed. 
Valckenaer,  ad  Eurip.  Ph 
words  wupo^iorrcloa  ffii 
fHiiutra,  That  the  smoke 
the  libation,  and  various  oil 
the  gods,  were  likewise  cousid^ 
through  which  the  will  of  \'  _ 
learned,  is  clear  from  the  names  miryo/iayrf^ 
Aij3arofUP^c{a,icpi0o^4aKrc(a,  and  others.  Especial 
care  was  also  taken  during  a  sacrifice,  that  no 
inauspicious  or  frivolous  words  were  uttered 
by  any  of  the  bystanders :  hence  the  admonitions 
of  the  priests,  c^^ftcTrc  and  c&^m^  or  tf'ryarc, 
cmwort,  favete  Imyuis,  and  others;  for  im- 
proper czpressions  were  not  only  thought  to 
pollute  and  profane  the  sacred  act,  but  to  be 
unlucky  omens  (9vtrfiifAlaf  icX|^r«f,  ^^* 
^wat  or  i/JL^mlf  Pind.  OL  vL  112;  Horn.  R 
iL41> 

The  art  of  interpreting  signs  of  the  second 
class  was  called  ol«n<rriic^  auguriwn  or  aus- 
pidum.    It  was,  like  the  former,  common  to 
Greeks  and  Romans,  bat  was  never  developed 
into  so  complete  a  system  by  the  former  as  by 
the  latter;  nor  did  it   ever  attain  the  same 
degree  of  importance  in  Greece  as  it  did  st 
Rome.    [AuouR.]    The  Greeks,  when  obserring 
the  flight  of  birda,  turned  their  hce  towards  the 
north,  and  then  a  bird  appearing  to  the  i^ht 
(eastX  espedallv  an  eagle,  a  heron,  or  a  &loon, 
was  a  favourable  sign  (Horn.  Jl.  ziv.  274,  xxiv. 
310,  OcL  XV.  524) ;  while  birds  appearing  to  the 
left  (west)  were  considered  as  unlucky  signs. 
(Hom.  //.  xii.  201,  230  ^  Festus,  s.  v.  Smisiraf 
Aves.}    Sometimes  the  mere  appearsaoe  of  a 
bird  was  thought  sufficient :  thus  the  Athenisns 
always  considered  the  appearance  of  an  owl  ss  s 
lucky  sign ;  hence  the  proverb,  yXeA^  Trr«T»» 
"  the  owl  is  out,"  t>.  we  have  good  look.  Other 
animals  appearing  unexpectedly,  especially  to 
travellers  on  their  road  (^r^ta  <rrf/iM«)»  ^*'* 
also  thought  ominous ;    and  at  Athens  it  was 
considered  a  very  unlucky  omen,  when  a  wesse* 
appeared  during  the  assembly  o(  the  people. 
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(Aratoph.  Eocles.  793.)  Saperstitions  of  this  | 
kind  are  still  met  with  in  seyeral  European 
coontries.  Various  other  means  were  used  to 
a:»oertain  the  will  of  the  gods,  such  as  the 
4rt8i|pofuiyrc(a,  or  divination  by  placing  straws 
on  red-hot  iron ;  the  fioKvfiiofuaTtiay  by  observ- 
ing the  6gure8  which  melted  lead  formed ;  the 
/Soroyo/toyrcia,  or  divination  by  writing  one's 
own  name  on  herbs  and  leaves,  which  were  then 
exposed  to  the  wind,  &c. 

Of  greater  importance  than  the  appearance  of 
animids,  at  least  to  the  Greeks,  were  the  pheno- 
mena in  the  heavens,  particularly  during  any 
public  transaction.  They  were  not  onlv  observed 
And  interpreted  by  private  individuals  in  their 
own  afiairs,  but  by  the  public  magistrates.  The 
Spartan  ephors,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch 
i^Agesil,  11),  made  regular  observations  in  the 
heavens  every  ninth  year  during  the  night ;  and 
the  iamily  of  the  Pythaistae,  of  Athens,  made 
similar  observations  every  year  before  the 
theoris  set  sail  for  Delos.  (Miiller,  Dorians,  ii. 
2,  §  14.)  Among  the  unlucky  phenomena  in 
the  heavens  (Suxny/iCia,  signa,  or  porierUd)  were 
thunder  and  lightning  (Aristoph.  Ecde$.  793; 
Kustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  xx.  104),  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  or  moon  (Thucyd.  vii.  50),  earthquakes 
<Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  7,  §  4X  rain  of  blood,  stones, 
milk,  &C.  (Hon^V/.  xL  53,  &c. ;  Cic  de  Divinat. 
i.  43).  Any  ^^kf  these  signs  was  sufficient  at  , 
Athens,  as  m^^^  at  £ome,  to  break  up  the 
.assembly  ofi^^^Hple.  (Schumann,  de  Comit 
Ath.  p.  14d^^^Wansl.)  In  common  life,  things 
Apparently  oBo  importance,  when  occurring  at 
A  critical  monJ^H,  were  thought  by  the  ancients 
•to  be  signs  sent  bv  the  gods,  from  which  con- 
clusions might  be  drawn  respecting  the  future. 
Among  these  common  occun'ences  we  may  inen- 
t  ion  sneering  (Horn.  Od.  xvii.  561,  with  the  note 
«f  Eustoth. ;  Xen.  Anab.  iu.  2,  $  9 ;  Pint.  Thmist. 
13;  Ovid,  Heroid.  19,  151 ;  ProperL  ii.  2,  33), 
twinkiing  of  the  eyes  (Theocrit.  iii.  37 ;  Plant. 
Pseud  L  2,  105;  compare  Wiistemann,  cui 
Theocrit.  /.  c),  tingling  of  the  ears,  and  num- ' 
berless  other  things  which  we  cannot  here 
^enumerate.  Some  of  them  have  retained  their 
significance  with  the  superstitious  multitude 
<lown  to  the  present  day. 

The  art  of  interpreting  dreams  (^KeipoiroAfa), 
■which  had  probably  been  introduced  into  Eitrope 
from  Asia,  where  it  is  still  a  universal  practice, 
«eems  in  the  Homeric  age  to  have  been  held  in 
high  esteem ;  for  dreams  were  said  to  be  sent  by 
2eu8.  (Horn.  II,  i.  68,  ii.  init,',  Od.  iv.  841, 
2ix.  457.)  In  subsequent  times,  that  class  of 
divinos  who  occupied  themselves  with  the 
interpretation  of  dreams,  seems  to  have  been 
Tery  numerous  and  popular;  but  they  never 
enjoyed  any  protection  from  the  state,  and  were 
only  resorted  to  by  private  individuals.  Some 
persons  are  said  to  have  gained  their  livelihood 
by  this  profession.  (Pint.  Arisiid,  27.)  Rer 
apecting  the  oracles  which  were  obtained  by 
passing  a  night  and  dreaming  in  a  temple, 
see  Obaculum. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  art  of 
divination  in  general,  see  Cicero's  work  de 
Dwinatione,  The  fiarrucii  of  the  Greeks  is  treated 
of  at  some  length  by  Wachsmuth  {Eeiien,  Alterth, 
ii.  2,  p.  259,  &&,  vol.  it  p.  585,  2nd  edit.).  Com- 
pare Thirlwall's  Hist,  of  Oreeoe^  I  p.  206,  &c. 

The  word  divmatio  was  used  in  a  particular 
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manner  by  the  Komans  as  a  law-term,  which 
requires  some  explanation.  If  in  any  case  two 
or  more  accusers  came  forward  against  one  and 
the  same  individual,  it  was,  as  the  phrase  ran, 
decided  by  divituUio  who  should  be  the  chief  or 
real  accuser,  whom  the  othera  then  joined  as 
subscriptores ;  ue,  by  putting  their  names  to  the 
charge  brought  against  the  offender.  This 
transaction,  by  which  one  of  several  accusers 
was  selected  to  conduct  the  accusation,  was 
called  dicinatiOf  as  the  question  here  was  not 
about  facts,  but  about  something  which  was  to 
be  done,  and  which  could  not  be  found  out  by 
witnesses  or  written  documents;  so  tliat  the 
judices  had,  as  it  were,  to  divine  the  course 
which  they  had  to  take.  (Asoon.  tn  Argwn.  ad 
Olc  Divinat.  in  Caec.  p.  99,  ed.  Orelli.)  Hence 
the  oration  of  Cicero  in  which  he  tries  to  show 
that  he,  and  not  Q.  Caecilius  l*«iger,  ought  to 
conduct  tlie  accusation  against  Verres,  is  called 
Divinatio  m  CaecUium.  Cf.  cc  15  and  20  of  the 
oration,  and  Gcllius,  ii.  4.      [L.  S.]     [A.  S.  W.] 

DIVI'SOR.    [Ambitus.] 

DIVCETIUM,  divorce.  1.  Greek.  The 
term  for  this  act  was  kwiK^c^tt  or  Av^cjut^is, 
the  former  denoting  the  act  of  a  wife  leaving 
her  husband,  and  the  latter  that  of  a  husband 
dismissing  his  wife  (Dem.  c.  Onet.  i.  p.  865,  §  4 ; 
c.  Neaer.  p.  1362,  §  52,  1365,  §  59).  The  only 
Greek  states  respecting  whose  Inws  of  div6rce 
we  have  any  knowledge  are  Athens  and  Sparta. 
In  both  states  the  law  permitted  either  husband 
or  wife  to  call  for  and  effect  a  divorce,  though 
it  was  much  easier  for  a  husband  to  get  rid  of 
his  wife  than  for  a  wife  to  escape  from  her 
husband.  At  Sparta,  it  seems,  a  man  might 
dismiss  his  wife  if  she  bore  him  no  issue;  the 
recorded  instances,  however,  are  those  of  kings, 
and  private  inclination  was  sacrificed  to  state 
policy  (Herod,  v.  39,  vi.  61).  The  law  at 
Athens  allowed  a  man  to  divorce  his  wife 
without  ceremony,  simply  by  his  act  of  sending 
her  out  of  his  house  {4iat4fiw*iv,  ieiroir4fiw€iv), 
upon  which  she  returned  to  the  guardianship  of 
her  nearest  male  relation  (Dem.  c.  Onet  i. 
p.  868,  §  8;  cf.  Etriob).  The  husband  was 
then  bound  to  return  the  dowry  which  she  had 
brought  him,  or  to  pay  her  interest  at  the  rate 
of  nine  obols  per  mina  per  month  (^ir*  iyp4a 
60oK(Hs  =  18  per  cent,  per  annum,  Dem.  c.  Aph. 
i.  p.  818,  §  17,  c  A'eaer.  p.  1362,  §  52);  and 
in  addition  to  this  to  provide  alimony  {<rtros). 
It  became  the  duty  of  the  icOpioi  to  enforce 
these  claims,  if  necessary,  by  a  irpoutbs  HOcri  or 
a  ffirov  9ittfiic.  2ieaer,  1.  c ;  Isae.  Or.  3  [Pyrrh^ 
§§  9,  78).  A  husband  thus  dismissing  his  wife 
usually  did  so,  as  might  be  expectcMl,  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  (Lys.  c.  Alcib.  i.  §  28). 
What  became  of  the  children  in  such  a  case  is 
not  mentioned,  but  it  is  probable  that  they 
remained  with  the  father.  Besides  the  various 
motives  which  naturally  incline  men  to  seek  a 
new  connexion  or  break  off  the  old,  the  Athenian 
law  created  artificial  grounds  of  divorce.  The 
heiress  (^irficXfypoi)  became  the  property  of  the 
next-of-kin.  He,  or  she,  or  both  of  them  might 
be  married  at  the  time  when  the  inheritance 
devolved  upon  her.  In  such  a  case  the  man 
was  tempted  to  put  away  his  wife;  the  wife 
might  be  obliged  to  leave  her  husband  (Isae. 
/.  c.  §  64;  Dem.  c.  Evbul.  p.  131 1,§  41).  Much 
less  repulsive  was  ^he  rule  that  proved  adulterv 
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on  the  p«rt  of  the  wife  compelled  her  husband 
to  diroroe  her,  or  himself  incor  the  penalty  of 
atimim  (Lex  ap.  Dem.  c.  Heaer,  p.  1374,  §  87). 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  wife  wished  to  leave 
her  hniband,  if  both  parties  agreed  upon  a 
divorce,  no  further  proceedings  were  required: 
mntnal  consent  was  tuffident  to  dissolve  a 
marriage.  If  the  hosband  objected,  she  waa 
obliged  to  appear  in  person  before  the  archon,' 
and  state  in  writing  the  grounds  of  her  application 
([Andoc]  c.  Alcib.  §  14;  Pint.  Alcib,  12).  She 
had  to  conduct  her  case  quite  alone,  for  as  she 
was  in  her  husband's  power  nntil  judgment  was 
given,  no  one  had  a  right  to  come  fbrward  as 
her  advocate.  It  has  been  maintained  that  she 
could  be  represented  bj  her  ir^^or,  but  the 
notorious  case  of  Alcibiades  and  his  ill-nsed 
wife  Hippaiete,  in  the  passages  just  cited,  leaves 
little  doubt  that  she  could  not  (Lipsius  on  Att, 
Process  p.  512  n.  =  414):  the  expression  in 
Demosthenes  (c.  OnH.  t  p.  868,  %  17,  rV 
kw6KiV^uf  oBroi  wphs  rhif  Spx*^  iartypdijfairro, 
cf.  871,  f  26)  probably  refers  to  the  register 
(kwoypo/^)  of  all  divorces,  whether  made  by 
consent  or  otherwise,  which  was  kept  by  the 
archon.  The  action  thus  brought  by  a  woman 
was  called  kwoKtlijftms  91kii.  Her  right  to  a 
separation  would  depend  on  the  treatment  she 
hod  received  fKAKOeis];  but  of  the  nature  of 
the  archon'f  jurisdiction  we  know  but  little. 
The  husband's  lou  of  freedom  (ue,  by  becom- 
ing a  prisoner  of  war  and  being  sold  into 
slavery)  is  mentioned  as  affording  an  absolute 
claim  to  a  divorce  (Thalheim,  Bechtaalterth, 
p.  67  n.)« 

Charondas,  in  his  legblation  at  Thurii,  had 
permitted  divorce,  bat  his  law  was  subsequently 
modified  bv  the  addition  that,  if  divorced  persons 
should  wish  to  marry  again,  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  roarrv  a  person  younger  than  the 
one  from  whom  he  (or  she)  had  been  separated 
(Diod.  xii.  18). 

(AU.  Process, pp. 413-415=510-513  Lipsius; 
C.  B.  Kennedy,  Select  Priv,  Or.  of  Dc*n,  p.  269 
f. ;  Schumann,  Antiq,  i.  517,  E.  T. ;  Hermann- 
Blumner,  Privatalterth,^^  252,  262 ;  Thalheim, 
BechUalUrth.  p.  67.)  [L.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

%,  RoMAir.  The  word  diwrtium  signified 
generally  a  separation ;  and,  in  a  special  sense, 
a  divorce  or  dissolution  of  marriage.  Several 
authoriUes  (Gell.  iv.  3,  Dionys.  ii.  25;  Val. 
Max.  ii.  1-4)  state  that  divorce  was  unknown 
at  Rome  in  early  times,  and  that  the  first 
instance  of  divorce  occurred  in  D.a  233,  when 
Sp.  Carvilius  Ruga  put  away  his  wife  on  the 
ground  of  barrenness.  It  is  said  that  the  act  of 
Carvilius  was  generally  disapproved  of  (Val. 
Max.  ii.  1-4).  bavigny  has  discussed  the  details 
of  this  story  with  his  usual  acnteness  ( Verm, 
Schriften,  v.  1-4).  It  is  probable  that  divorce 
on  account  of  the  misconduct  of  the  wife  was  in 
use  from  a  very  early  period ;  but  the  case  of 
Carvilius  Ruga  may  have  been  the  beginning 
of  the  lax  system  of  divorce  which  prevailed 
towards  the  end  of  the  free  republic  and  under 
the  empire. 

The  marriage  by  which  the  husband  acquired 
manus  over  his  wife,  as  well  as  the  later  free 
marriage,  was  dissoluble ;  but  the  marriage  of 
a  fiameti,  which  was  solemnised  by  oonfarreatio, 
could  never  under  any  circumstances  be  severed 
(Pint.  Bomvi,  22 ;  Gell.  x.  15). 


A  corresponding  form  to  that  by  which  a 
marriage  had  been  created  was  used  for  dis- 
solving it:  thus  a  marriage  entered  into  by 
confarreatio  was  put  an  end  to  by  a  similar  cere- 
mony, xalled  diffcarreatio  (Festus,  s.  v. diffarr.); 
if  a  wife  had  passed  into  the  manm  of  her 
husband  by  ooemptiOf  she  could  only  be  relesied 
by  a  remandpatiOj  which,  according  to  Gains,  the 
husband  could  be  compelled  to  execute  (Gains, 
i.  137).  These  formal  restrictions  on  the  right 
of  divorce  disappeared  under  the  free  form  of 
marriage,  which  did  not  bring  the  wife  m 
manum  viri.  The  theory  on  which  Romsa 
marriage  was  based  admits  the  utmost  &cility 
of  divorce :  the  consent  and  conjugal  affKtioa 
of  the  parties  were  regarded  as  the  essential 
part  of  a  marriage,  and  this  afectio  mantalis 
was  necessary  for  the  continuance  as  well  ss  for 
the  creation  of  a  marriage.  Accordingly  either 
party  might  declare  his  or  her  consent  t* 
dissolve  the  connexion.  No  judicial  decree  anil 
no  interference  of  anv  public  authority  wss 
necessary  to  dissolve  the  marriage.  A  dirorce 
which  was  brought  about  by  one  party  renoon- 
dng  the  marriage  and  not  by  mutual  consent 
was  called  a  repudium.  It  was  customary  for 
one  who  renounced  a  marriage  to  send  a  distinct 
notice  or  declaration  of  intention  to  the  other 
party,  and  it  was  doubted  in  the  time  of  Goero 
whether  the  simple  fiict  of  either  party  marry- 
ing again  without  any  such  j^ce  baring  bees 
given  was  sufficient  to  constifl^^Wdivorce  (Cie. 
Orat.  i.  40).  The  oeremony^llbreaking  the 
nuptiales  tabulae  (Tacit.  Ann,  xi.  30X  or  of 
taking  the  keys  of  the  house  from  the  womsa 
and  turning  her  out  of  doors,  were  probably 
considered  to  be  acts  of  themselves  significsnt 
enough ;  but  the  general  practice  wasupparently 
to  deliver  a  written  notice,  and  perhaps  U> 
assign  a  reason,  though  in  the  case  of  Pauls 
Valeria  mentioned  by  Cicero  no  reason  wss 
assigned.  By  the  Lex  Julia  de  adulteriis  it  wss 
required  that  a  repudivm  should  be  executed  in 
the  presence  of  seven  witnesses,  Roman  citi- 
zens of  the  age  of  puberty  (Dig.  24,  2,  9; 
Sneton.  Octav,  34).  This  prevented  an  adul- 
teress from  setting  up  the  pretence  of  a 
repudium  as  an  excuse  for  her  conduct. 

Not  only  the  wife  herself  but  also  her  fsther, 
if  she  was  under  his  power,  might  dissolve  the 
marriage^  This  right  of  a  paterfamilias  wss 
made  practically  ineffectual  by  a  decree  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus.  Towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  republic  and  under  the  empire,  cUvoroes 
became  very  common.  Cn.  Pompeius  divorced 
his  wife  Mlucia  for  alleged  adultery,  and  his 
conduct  was  approved  ((Sc  ad  Att  i.  12, 18); 
and  Cicero  speaks  (ad  Fam,  viii.  7)  of  Panhi 
Valeria  as  being  ready  to  serve  her  husband  on 
his  return  from  his  province  with  notice  of 
divorce  (cf.  Juv.  vL  224,  and  Martial,  ri.  7). 
Cicero  himself  divorced  his  wife  Terentia  after 
living  with  her  thirtv  years,  and  married  s 
young  woman  whom  he  also  divorced  (Pint. 
Cic.  41).  Cato  the  younger  divorced  his  wife 
Marcia,  that  his  friend  Hortensius  might  nisny 
her  and  have  children  by  her ;  for  this  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  story  (Pint.  Cat.  Min.  25> 
By  the  Lex  Papia  Poppaea  a  freedworosn  whe 
had  married  her  patron  was  prevented  ftt)« 
divorcing  herself  (Dig.  24,  2,  11)  w  •» 
to    be    capable    of    marrying    anyone    w^ 
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From  an  early  time  penalties  were  imposed  on 
those  who  divorced  withont  good  caose,  and 
also  on  those  who  by  their  conduct  made  a 
divtirce  necessary. 

A  man  was  punished  by  nota  censoriOj  a 
woman  by  loss  of  do8.  There  was  the  reterUio 
doti8  prvpt^  mores  when  the  divorce  was 
caused  by  the  finilt  of  the  wife,  and  also  the 
retentio  propter  liberos  which  was  the  right  of 
the  huslwnd  to  deduct  an  additional  amount  of 
doe  in  case  there  were  children  of  the  marriage. 
The  free  right  of  divorce  was  not  taken  away 
by  the  early  Christian  emperors,  but  its  exercise 
except  on  gronnds  defined  by  statute  was  severely 
pnnifhed.  Justinian  went  further  than  his 
predecessors  in  limiting  the  legal  grounds  of 
divorce.  He  even  punished  divorce  by  mutual 
consent  unless  the  object  of  the  parties  was  to 
live  a  life  of  chastity.  (Dig.  34,  2 ;  Cod.  Theod. 
iiL  16 ;  Cod.  v.  17 ;  WSchter,  Ueber  Ekeedieidung^ 
enbeiden  Bdmem,)  [G.  L.]    [E.  A.  W.] 

DCKKANA  (t&  S^oyo,  from  Sok^y,  a  beam) 
was  an  ancient  symbolical  representation  of  the 
Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Polydeuces),  at  Sparta.  It 
consisted  of  two  upright  beams  with  others  laid 
across  them  transversely.  (Plut.  de  Amor. 
Fmtr,  1,  p.  36.)  This  rude  symbol  of  fraternal 
unity  evidently  points  to  a  very  remote  age,  in 
which  scarcely  any  attempts  in  sculpture  can 
have  been  made.  At  a  later  time,  when  worlcs 
of  art  were  introduced  into  all  the  spheres  of 
ordinary  life,  this  rude  and  ancient  object  of 
worship,  like  many  others  of  its  kind,  was  not 
superseded  by  a  more  appropriate  symbol.  The 
Dioscuri  were  worshipped  as  gods  of  war,  and 
we  know  that  their  images  accompanied  the 
Spartan  kings  whenever  they  took  the  field 
against  an  enemy.  But  when  in  the  year  504 
B.C.  the  two  kings,  during  their  invasion  of 
Attica,  fiuled  in  their  undertaking  on  account  of 
their  secret  enmity  towards  each  other,  it  was 
decreed  at  Sparta,  that  in  future  only  one  king 
should  command  the  army,  and  in  consequence 
should  only  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the  images 
of  the  Dioscuri.  (Herod,  v.  75.)  It  is  not  im« 
probable  that  these  images,  accompanying  the 
kings  into  the  field,  were  the  ancient  Smcovo, 
which  were  now  disjointed,  so  that  one-half  of 
the  symbol  remained  at  Sparta,  while  the  other 
was  taken  into  the  field  by  one  of  the  kings. 
Suidas  and  the  Etymohgicum  Magnum  (s.  v.) 
state  that  96icaya  was  the  name  of  the  graves  of 
the  Dioscuri  at  Sparta,  and  derived  from  the  verb 
Z^xofuu.  (MttUer,  Dorians,  i.  5,  §  12,  note  m,  ii. 
10,  §  8 ;  Zoega,  De  Obeiiscis,  p.  228.)     [L.  S.] 

DOKDIA'SIA  (9oitt/M(r(a),  the  public  proof 
or  testing  of  qualifications  at  Athens,  was  of 
several  kinds : — I.  Of  each  citizen  on  attaining 
legal  majority.  The  Athenian  first  entered 
jipon  the  frill  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship after  the  completion  of  his  thirtieth  year, 
before  which  age  he  was  eligible  neither  for 
public  office,  nor  to  the  council,  nor  to  serve  as 
a  juryman.  But  the  right  of  attendance  at  the 
general  assemblies  and  of  participation  in  the 
voting,  nay,  even  of  speaking  in  them,  was  at 
least  not  expressly  forbidden  him  from  his 
twentieth  year  onward ;  although  discreet  and 
sensible  young  men  kept  away  of  their  own 
accord.  Full  age,  as  regarded  private  legal  re- 
lations, began  properly  at  the  completion  of  the 
eighteenth  year  [Ephebub].    Before  young  men 


were  declared  to  be  of  full  age,  however,  they 
were  subjected  to  an  examination  called  9oic(- 
/uurfo,  which  partly  had  referencti  to  their  bodily 
maturity,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether. they 
were  capable  of  the  military  services  imposed 
on  them  at  this  age;  partly,  in  the  cases  of 
orphans  and  the  sons  of  heiresses,  to  their  capa- 
bility of  managing  their  property  for  themselves. 
Finally,  a  proof  might  be  demanded  in  the 
course  of  it  of  the  genuineness  of  their  descent 
as  citizens.  The  examination  with  regard  to 
the  first  and  third  point  was  undertaken  in  an 
assembly  of  the  Demotae  or  inhabitants  of  their 
dbtrict,  and  as  it  seems  by  the  older  men,  and 
especially  those  who  were  Heliastae.  (Aristoph. 
Vesp.  578.)  That  relating  to  the  second  point 
might  be  instituted  before  the  Phratria.  The 
phrase  M  9Urts  iifiriaeu,  indicating  both  the 
militafy  age  and  civil  majority  (Aeschin.  c.  Ctes. 
§  122 ;  Lex  ap,  Demosth.  ii.  c.  Steph.  p.  1135^ 
§  20X  is  now  explained,  after  Schumann,  of  the 
completion  of  the  eighteenth  year,  in  accordance 
with  the  precise  language  of  the  writer  in  Bekk. 
Anecd.  p.  255,  15:  rh  M  Sfcrcf  ^iS^troi*  rh 
7cW<rOai  #r»v  ^irra»Ka(9cira*  lytt  lifiii  j  rh  liriraf- 
SfKa  h-w  ytp4vBat  (Schomann,  AasewJblieSy  p.  69 
ff. ;  Antiq.  i.  359,  E.  T.;  Hermann,  PnvaU 
alterth.  §  56,  n.  11 ;  Bliimner,  Privatalterth, 
p.  322 ;  A.  Schaefer,  Demosthenes  und  seine  Zeit, 
iii.  pt.  2,  p.  35 ;  Sandys  on  Dem.  c.  Steph.  L  c). 
The  older  scholars,  following  Harpocration  and 
Pollux  (viii.  105),  made  ^fin  the  eighteenth, 
coming  of  age  the  twentieth  year.  In  cases  of  im- 
maturity of  body  and  mind  the  dokimasia  might, 
it  seems,  be  postponed  within  certain  limits: 
SchOmann  supposes  that  **  among  the  Athenians 
no  one-  particular  period  was  appointed  for  being 
enrolled,  provided  that  it  was  not  done  before 
the  attainment  of  the  eighteenth,  nor  after  the 
completion  of  the  twentieth  year." 

U.  Of  magistrates  and  public  officers.  When  any 
citizen  of  Athens  was  either  appointed  by  lot,  or 
chosen  by  suffrage  {K\j\pvrhs  koX  alptT6s)y  to  hold 
a  public  office,  he  was  obliged,  before  entering  on 
its  duties,  to  submit  to  a  dokimasia,  or  scrutiny 
into  his  previous  life  and  conduct,  in  which  any 
person  could  object  to  him  as  unfit.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  archons,  the  senators,  the 
strategi,  and  other  magistrates.  The  examinn- 
tion*  or  anakrisis,  for  the  archonship  was  con- 
ducted by  the  senators,  or  in  the  courts  of  the 
heliaea.  The  term  for  rejection  was  iatoZoKf 
fui(€af  (Lys.  c  Agorat.  §  10,  c.  Evcmd.  §§  6,  14 ; 
[Dem.]  c.  Aristog.  i.  p.  779,  §  30,  p.  790,  §  67). 

UI.  Of  orators.  Though  not  holding  any  office, 
orators  are  opposed  to  Sidrcu  as  wo\irtv6fA*yoi 
or  public  characters  ([Dem.]  Phil,  iv.  p.  150, 
§  70 ;  Aeschin.  c  Tim,  §  7).  As  suoi,  they 
were  liable  to  the  denouncement  of  an  inquiry 
(^iroTycXfa  9oKifuuriots)  against  those  who  spoke 
in  the  assembly  while  leadine  profligate  lives,  or 
after  having  committed  flagitious  crimes.  This 
denouncement  might  be  made  in  public  by  any 
one  wp6s  ZoKtfMffuuf  rov  fiioVf  i,e.  to  compel  tho 
party  complained  of  to  appear  before  a  court  of 
justice  and  give  an  account  of  his  life  and  con- 
duct. If  found  guilty,  he  was  punished  with 
atimia  and  excluded  from  the  assemblies 
(Aeschin.  c,  Thnarch.  §§  2,  28,  32,  81 ;  Dem. 
c,  Androt,  p.  602,  §  29).    [Cpanoeua.] 

IV.  Of  the  cavalry  (bnr4ot¥),  a  muster  before  the 
fiovKfi  or  senate  (Xenoph.  0^,  9,  §  15 ;  Hipparch. 
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5,  §  9).  The  neglect  of  it  inyoWed  expnlsioii  firom  | 
the  serrice  and  atimU  (Lys.  c  Atcib,  L  §  8,  ii.  j 

V.  Ofmvalid«(ADrHATOi).  [R.W.]  [W.W.] 
D0DBAK8,  nine  oonoes,  nioe-twelfthi  or 
thTM-fourths  of  the  ai  [As],  or  three-fourths  of 
AiijthiBf .  Hence  the  phrase  hem  ex  dodrante, 
the  heir  to  thrte-foarths  of  an  estate.  (Cic 
Att.u  14;  Htp,  Attic  5;  Mart.  riti.  9;  Snet. 
Caes.  83.)  [W.  S.] 

DOLABBA,  dim.  Doladella^  a  tool  oon- 
Msting  of  a  long  handle  and  a  doable  head, 
which  terminated  on  one  side  in  a  sharp  blade, 
the  edge  of  which  ran  parallel  to  the  handle 
«( while  the  blade  of  the  aeeia  wa«  at  right  angles 
(to  the  handle),  and  on  the  other  side  in  a  pick, 
4which  was  usoally  curred  (/oilx.Prop.  ir.  2,  59). 
Jn  this  form  it  was  nsed  for  hewing  wood  (Curt. 
«riiL  4,  §  IIX  for  pruning,  where  the  pruning^ 
hook  was  not  strong  enough  (Colum.  de  Arb. 
10,  2X  for  making  stockades  (Jut.  riii.  248; 
Yeget.  de  £e  MU,  ii.  25X  and  for  breaking  down 
Tamparts  and  walls  (Lir.  iz.  37,  zxi.  11 ;  Tac 
HitL  iu.  20  and  27 ;  Curt  ix.  5,  §  19).  It  was 
-consequently  a  tool  £uniliar  to  the  Roman 
«oldier,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  (Fig.  6),    from   Trajan's  Column. 


DuUbra.    (BlOmner.) 

For  the  pur|M>se,  however,  of  excavating  or 
breaking  up  the  earth  (Pallad.  ii.  1  and  3,  iiL 
21),  a  dok^bra  with  a  straighter  pick  appears  to 
have  been  used,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  a,  from  a 
relief  on  a  tomb.  Of  a  similar  form  is  Fig.  c, 
which  represents  the  dolabra  used  by  masons 
(bid.  Orig.  ziz.  19,  11).  The  hatchet  used  at 
sacrifices  Q*  scana  ab  idiis,  n  quibusdam  sacena 
appellatnr  dolabra  pontificalisy"  Fcstus,  p.  318, 

M.)  and  by 
but che  r s 

. ,    , . .     (l>ig.  33,  7, 

I  C     )  )     18)wn8also 

called  a  do- 
lahra^  and  is 
figured  here. 
The      (Jo- 
lobelia  is  to 
DoUbra.    (From  funeral  monument.)  be  used,  ac- 
cording    to 
0>lumella,  it.  24,  for  breaking  up  the  earth 
round  the  vines  and  for  pruning.    (Blumner, 
Tech.  u,  Term.^  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  206.) 


into  the  wooden  CMpae,  new  wine  was  put  to  let 
it  ferment.  [Cupa.]  Such  jars  were  fre- 
quently of  great  siie,  shaped  like  enormoiu 
caldrons,  with  globular  bodies  and  wide  gaping 
mouths.  They  were  formed  of  the  best  elsy, 
and,  as  they  could  not  be  turned  on  the  whe^ 
were  dithcult  of  construction  (OeopoH,  vL  3), 
so  that  the  making  of  them  pawed  into  t 
proverb  for  a  troublesome  undertaking  (Xeaob. 
Cent,  iiL  65,  Leutsch).  They  were  lined  with 
a  coating  of  pitch,  while  they  were  hot  from 
the  furnace,  and  were  usually  sunk  (demena, 
depreeta,  or  defoeed)  one-half  or  two-thirdt  in 
the  cellar.  Wine  which  would  not  keep  long 
was  drunk  from  the  dolium  or  cupa ;  that  which 
improTed  bv  keeping  was  transferred  from  them 
to  the  amphorae.  [Amphora.]  (Oeopon,  1.  c. ; 
Cat.  IL£.23;  Varr.  E.  R,  1,  13;  Colum.  xii. 
18;Non.s.r.;  Dig.  33,6,3,11;  Senec.  i:jp.  36, 
3.)  Besides  holding  wine,  dolia  were  used  for 
keeping  other  things,  such  as  oil  (Cat.  R.  R,  10, 
4X  com  (Dig.  50,  16,  206),  &&  Uanv  of  these 
earthenware  dolia  were  large  enough  to  hold 
a  man.  Diogenes  took  up  his  abode  in  such  a 
irl9os  or  dolium  (Diog.  Laert.  vi.  23 ;  Jnv.  xlr. 
308  ff. ;  Sen.  Ep.  90,  14),  and  in  some  ancient 
works  of  art  he  is  represented  stretching  his 
bodv  out  of  a  ir(9or,  in  his  celebrated  interview 


TJ.  Y.]    [J.  H.  F.] 
r).   \0 


DO'LICHOS  (Wxixot).    ICUMUB?] 
DOXIUM  (iri$ot\  a  large  earthenware  jar 
ijiBos  Ktpdfw^os,  Herod,  iii.  96)  into  which,  or 


Pit  hoe  «r  noliiim  of  niogenes. 
(From  fhigment  of  lamp  in  British  Museum.    Bircb.) 

with  Alexander.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
when  the  country  people  took  refuge  in  Athens, 
they  are  described,  with  some  comic  exaggera- 
tion, as  living  in  such  earthenware  ve«seU 
(Aristoph.  Eq,  792).  The  dolium  into  which 
the  Danaids  emptied  their  vessels  was  of  a 
similar  sixe  (Hor.  Carnu  iii.  11,  27;  cf  Lndan, 
ffermot,  61).  Palladius  (x.  11)  speaks  of  dolia 
containing  two  hundred  congii ;  and  the  sef^ 
cuUaria  dolia  of  Columella  (xii.  18,  extr.) 
contained  1}  culleus — ^that  is,  30  amphorae. 
Many  of  these  large  cullei  have  been  found  in 
Italy  and  other  countries,  having  stamped  on 
them  the  number  of  amphorae  they  contained ; 
namely,  20,  30,  and  36  amphorae.  Some  hsre 
leaden  hoops  round  them.  They  were  made  n 
white  or  red  clay,  or  of  the  two  colours  com- 
bined. On  account  of  their  great  sixe  the* 
dolia,  which  were  fixed  in  the  cellar,  were  not 
allowed  to  be  removed,  and  were  sold  along 
with  the  house  (Dig.  33,  6,  3,  §  1 ;  33,  7,  8> 
The  seriae  were  similar  vessels,  and  appear  to 


^ 
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fiave  been  a  smaller  kind  of  dolia.  The  two  are 
frequently  mentioned  together  fColnm.  xii.  18, 
:and  50,  §  14  i  Ter.  J/eaut,  iiL  1,  51 ;  Liv.  xziv. 
18).  The  makers  of  the  dolia  were  called 
doliariiy  but  the  term  opta  dUiare  was  applied 
to  all  kinds  of  coarse  ware,  such  as  the  tiles 
.of  houses. 

DoHa  curta  were  urinals  placed  in  the  narrow 
Greets  between  the  houses  for  the  convenience 
4>f  those  who  passed  by.  (Lucret  iv.  1026  ;  dwn 
•eml,  nulla  est  in  angiporto  amphora  quam  non 
impleant,  Macrob.  iiL  16,  §  15;  cf.  vrinae 
vecHgal,  Suet.  Fesp.  23.) 

Dolia  were  also  used  for  holding  corpses  in 
grares.  In  the  Crimea,  near  Sebastopol,  sixteen 
ir(9o«  were  disooyered,  4  feet  4  inches  high, 
4Uid  2  feet  2  inches  in  diameter. 
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DoUmn,  conUining  body.    (Birch.) 

(Hennann-Blaroner,  Griech,  Privatalt.  pp.  162, 

232 ;  Becker-GdU,  Galius^  iii.  p.  418 ;  Marquardt, 

JPrivatl.  d,  Jldm.f  p.  626 ;   Bliimner,   Tecfm,  u. 

Term.,  Sic,  ii.  p.  41 ;  Birch,  Anc.  Pottery^  pp.  134, 

531.)    [Fictile,  p.  8436.]  [W.  S.] 

I>0LO  (d^Awv).  1.  A  weapon  consisting  of 
:a  long  staff  with  a  short  iron  point  (Verg.  Aen. 
Til.  6i34^  and  Varro,  ap.  Serr.  i6.,  "ingens 
«ontuft  cum  ferro  brerissimo ;  **  Sil.  iii.  250). 
2.  A  secret  poniard  or  dagger  inserted  in  a 
walking-stick  (Plut.  71b.  Oracch.  10;  Hesych. 
$.  v.;  Saet.  Ciaud.  13,  DomiL  17;  Isid.  Or. 
xTiiL  9,  4)  or  a  whip  (Dig.  9.  2,  52).  3.  A 
amall  top-sail  [Navis],  [W.  S.]  [J.  H.  F.] 
DOLUS  MALU8.  [Culpa.] 
DOME'STICL  [Praetobianl] 
DOMIGIXIUM.  This  word  signifies  a  man's 
permanent  home.  The  following  is  the  well- 
4nown  definition  of  domic3mn  given  in  the 
Oorput  Juris  (Cod.  x.  40,  7):—**  In  eo  loco 
«ingulos  habere  domicilium  non  ambigitur,  ubi 
^uis  larem  rerumque  ac  fortunarum  suarum 
«ummain  constituit,  unde  rursus  non  sit  dis- 
«es8nru8,  si  nihil  arocet,  unde  cum  profectos  est 
|>eregriDari  ridetur,  quo  si  rediit  peregrinari 
jam  destitit^  In  a  passage  of  the  Digest  a 
man's  home  is  thus  defined  (Dig.  50,  16,  203): 
^Sed  de  ea  re  constitutum  esse  (respondit) 
«am  domum  unicuique  nostrum  debere  ezisti- 
mari,  ubi  quisque  sedes  et  tabulas  haberet 
suarnmque  rerum  constitutionem  fecisset."  A 
man  acquired  domicilium  by  making  a  place  his 
residence  and  intending  to  remain  in  it  per- 
manently (aatntusmantfmS).  DomtctVtum  was  lost 
by  abandonment.  The  question  of  the  existence 
of  domicile  was  treated  as  one  of  fact  to  be 
determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each  cjise. 

Thus  it  is  determmed  (Dig.  50,  1,  27,  $  1) 
that  m  person  must  be  considered  to  hare  his 


domicilium  in  a  municipium  if  he  buys  and  sells 
there,  attends  the  public  spectacles,  keeps  the 
festival  days  there,  and  in  fine  enjoys  all  the 
advantages  of  the  municipium  and  none  of  the 
coloHiOy  where  he  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivation  (ubi  colendi  ruris  causa  versaiur). 
The  terms  inoolam  esse  and  domicilium  habere 
are  equivalent  (Dig.  50, 1,  5 ;  cf.  Cod.  10, 39,  7  ? 
*'  (^ves  quidem  origo,  manumissio,  allectio,  vel 
adoptio,  incolas  vero  domicilium  facit "). 

The  word  domicilium  was  used  in  a  fixed  sense 
in  the  Lex  Plautia  Papiria,  which  was  enacted 
B.C.  89  :  '*  Si  qui  foederatis  civitatibus  adscripti 
fuissent,  si  tum  cum  lex  ferebatur  in  Italia 
domicilium  habuissent  et  si  sexaginta  diebus 
apud  praetorem  essent  professi  **  ((3ic  pro  Arch, 
c  4).  Cicero  in  the  same  passage  indirectly 
describes  domicilium  in  a  way  which  partly 
agrees  with  the  definition  of  the  Code  above 
cited ;  '*  At  domicilium  Romae  non  habuit :  is 
qui  tot  annis  ante  civitatem  datam  sedem 
omnium  rerum  ac  fortunarum  suarum  Romae 
oollocavit." 

It  might  be  necessary  for  many  purposes  to 
determine  where  a  man  had  his  permanent 
abode.  An  tnoo^a  was  bound  to  obey  the 
magistrates  of  the  place  where  he  was  an  tnoo^ 
and  also  the  magistrates  of  the  place  where 
he  was  a  ciots  ;  he  was  not  only  subject  to  the 
municipal  jurisdiction  in  both  municipalities,  but 
he  was  bound  to  perform  all  public  functions 
(publico  munera),  A  plaintiff  was  bound  to 
bring  his  action  in  the  forum  of  the  defendant 
(actor  seqmiur  forum  m),  but  the  plaintiff  had 
the  choice  of  suing  the  defendant  either  at  the 
place  of  his  domicile  (forum  domicilii)  or  at  the 
place  of  which  the  defendant  was  a  citizen 
(forum  originis},  A  man's  legal  relations  were 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  in  which  he 
was  a  citizen  (le^  originis),  and  not  by  that  of 
the  place  of  domicile ;  but  if  he  was  not  a  citizen 
of  any  immic^pttcm,  he  was  subject  to  the  lex 
domunliu.  In  the  praescriptio  longi  temporis 
decern  vel  vigifiti  atmorumj  it  was  enacted  by 
Justinian,  that  the  ten  yean*  prescription  should 
apply,  if  both  parties  had  their  domiciliinn  in 
the  same  provincia  i  otherwise  the  prescription 
of  twenty  years  was  required. 

The  conception  of  domicile  has  far  more 
important  consequences  in  modem  systems 
of  law  than  in  ancient;  it  is  the  foundation 
of  a  branch  of  what  is  sometimes  called  private 
International  law,  but  more  correctly  the  con- 
flict of  laws.  (Savigny,  System,  viii.  §§  353, 
354.)  [G.L.]    [E.A.W.] 

DOMI'NIUM.  Dominium  OT  rerum  dominium 
signifies  ownership  of  property,  and  dominus  is 
the  owner  Proprietas  is  frequently  used  as  an 
equivalent  to  dominium  ;  and  when  ownership  is 
distinguished  from  tisus  fructus,  the  word  pro- 
prietas is  preferred  to  dominium  as  an  expression 
for  ownership.  The  term  dominium  or  dominium 
legitimum  is,  strictly  speaking,  confined  to  owner- 
ship ex  ^tirtf  Quiritium,  Le.  to  civil  ownership,  and 
does  not  include  ownenhip  in  bonis^  Le.  praetorian 
ownership. 

Ownership  is  not  defined  by  Roman  legal 
writers,  but  the  general  notion  implied  in  the 
term  is  clear.  It  is  a  right  which,  subject  to 
certain  legal  limitations,  entitles  a  person  to 
exercise  fbll  control  over  a  corporeal  thing  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  persons.    Ownership 
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ctnnot,  however,  be  detined  by  enamerating  all 
the  powers  which  maf  be  inddental  to  it,  at 
the  jm  utendi,  fruemUy  potsidendi^  disponendt^ 
since  ownership  may  exist  notwithstanding  that 
one  or  more  of  these  powers  is  detached  from  it. 
A  thing  may  be  considered  to  belonz  to  a  person 
whose  powers  over  it  are  very  much  cnrtailed  ; 
hence  arises  the  difficnltr  of  defining  ownership. 
The  limitations  to  which  ownership  in  Roman 
law  is  subject  are  either  general  or  special.  The 
former  are  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  precept  stc  utere  tuo  ut  ali^nmm  non  laedat: 
they  prevent  owners  from  so  using  their  powers 
as  to  injure  adjoining  owners  or  the  public 
generally.  Special  limitations  on  ownership 
arise  by  persons  acquiring  ri^ts  orer  property 
owned  by  someone  else.  For  instance,  the 
owner  may  be  bound  to  allow  to  another  person 
a  certain  use  or  enjoyment  of  the  thing  of  which 
he  is  dcmmut,  or  to  abstain  from  doing  certain 
acts  on  or  to  his  property  and  for  the  bisnefit  of 
some  other  person.  The  only  rights  of  this 
kind  recognised  by  Roman  law  are  servitusy 
emphyteutis,  tuperfcieSf  pignut :  such  rights  are 
called  JMre  in  re  olieKa  ;  they  are  prote<^ed,  like 
dominium^  by  actions  m  rem :  their  nature  is 
more  fully  explained  under  the  head  of  Sebyitus. 
Ownership  is  in  its  nature  single  and  entire; 
consequently  the  same  thing  cannot  belong  to 
seveml  separate  owners,  but  several  persons 
may  be  joint  domini  or  owners  of  one  thing. 

The  subject  of  ownership  comprehends  the 
determination  of  the  things  which  may  be  the 
objects  of  ownership :  the  power  which  a  man 
may  have  over  such  objects,  both  as  to  duration 
of  time  and  extent  of  enjoyment ;  the  modes  in 
which  ownership  may  be  acquired  and  lost ;  the 
persons  who  are  capable  of  acquiring,  trans- 
ferring, or  losing  ownership.  It  is  proposed  to 
give  some  account  of  each  of  these  branches  of 
the  general  subject. 

1.  Of  the  things  which  may  be  the  objects 
of  ownership,  hea  is  the  general  term  for 
anything  which  is  the  object  of  a  right,  whether 
it  has  an  actual  physical  existence  or  only  an 
existence  in  thought.  In  this  wide  sense  res 
are  divided  into  oorporale$  and  inoorporalet.  Bet 
oorporalet  are  defined  to  be  those  ^quae  tangi 
possunt,"  i,e,  physical  objects;  incorporalet 
are  those  "quae  tangi  non  possunt,  sed  in  jure 
consistunt "  —  as  hereditaty  uautfructuty  06/1- 
gatUmet, 

The  objects  of  dominium  are  ret  oorporalet. 
Bet  oorporalet  are  divided  into  immobilet,  or  tolum 
et  ret  so/i,  and  mobHet. 

The  ground  (toium%  and  that  which  is 
attached  to  the  ground,  as  buildings  and  other 
fixtures,  trees,  and  standing  crops,  are  ret  tm- 
mobilet.  Bet  mobiiet  are  things  which  can  be 
moved  about  from  place  to  place  or  which  move 
themselves  (ret  te  moventet).  The  distinction 
between  land  and  movables  is  far  less  important 
in  Roman  law  than  in  legal  systems  like  our  own, 
which  have  been  influenced  by  feudalism. 

Another  division  of  ret  is  that  between  ret 
quae  tuu  contumuntur,  as  food,  and  ret  quae  utu 
non  oonsumuntury  or  things  capable  of  being  used 
again  and  again. 

The  class  of  ret  quae  ponderCy  nwnero,  mensura 
conttanty  consists  of  such  things  as  wine,  oil, 
com,  money,  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
any  of  the  same  number,  weight,  and  measure 
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may  be  considered  the  same  thing.  The  term  ret 
fungibHet  has  come  to  be  used  to  denote  this 
class  of  exchangeable  things. 

Things  may  be  divided  into  simple,  ss  sn 
animal,  a  stone,  and  compound,  ie,  things  made 
up  of  distinct  parts,  as  a  carriage,  a  ship. 

A  number  of  individual  things,  not  mechani- 
cally connected,  may  for  legal  purposes  be  re- 
garded as  one  thing:  a  fi«»ck  of  sheep  is  sn 
example  of  such  a  umvertiLjt  rerum  distantmm^ 
(Dig.  41,  3,  30;  6,  1,  23,  §  5> 

Some  things  are  appurtenant  to  others ;  thst  is, 
as  subordinate  things,  they  go  with  that  which 
forms  the  princiiuil  thing  (Dig.  18,  1,  49). 
For  instance,  a  conveyance  of  a  house  or  a  skip 
includes  by  implication  all  its  appurtenances. 

Fructut  are  the  products  of  a  thing,  ss  the 
crops  of  a  field.  Fructut  sometimes  includes 
profits  of  a  thing  which  are  not  produced  by  it, 
e.g,  minerals  taken  from  the  land. 

Fructut  is  also  used  to  signity  profits  derived 
from  the  legal  use  to  which  a  thing  is  put,  ss 
interest  from  a  loan  (quod  non  natttra  pertemt 
ted  jure  perc^uTy  Dig.  6,  Ut.  1, 1.  62,  §  pr.). 

Bet  communet  omnium,  quanun  utus  com* 
munit  ett  are  objects  of  common  use,  which 
cannot  be  exclusively  appropriated :  such  are  the 
air,  the  sea,  the  seashore,  running  water  (/iist  iu 

Things  capable  in  themselves  of  being  objects 
of  ownership  might  become  legally  incapable  of 
belonging  to  anyone  on  account  of  their  appro- 
priation to  some  religious  or  qnasi-religioas 
purpose.  Things  which  have  this  character  are 
called  ret  dittmi  jurit:  there  are  three  classes  of 
such  rety  viz.  ret  tacraCy  r^iigiotaty  and  aanctae 
(Gains,  ii.  2-ll> 

Bet  publioaty  ret  univertiiatity  are  things  which 
belong  to  the  state  or  to  a  public  body ;  such 
ret  are  commerdo  exemptaCy  i.e.  they  cannot  be 
acquired  by  individual  owners  as  long  as  thej 
retain  their  public  character. 

Bet  prioatae  or  ret  mngulorvm  are  things 
which  are  objects  of  individual  ownership.  Not 
even  citizens  could  have  dominiumy  i.e.  Quiritarisn 
ownership  in  provincial  land ;  nor  had  bonitsry 
ownership  any  application  to  land  out  of  Italy* 

The  dominiium  of  prooinciale  tolum  was  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  Roman  people  or  to  the 
emperor  (Gains,  ii.  7).  Nevertheless,  individusls 
might  enjoy  rights  in  such  land  analogous  to 
those  of  a  dominut.  The  division  of  land  into 
ager  publicut  and  prioatut  is  noticed  as  existing 
in  the  provinces  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  6) ;  individosls 
could  only  hold  ager  publicut  as  le«ees  of  the 
state.  The  tenns  pottettio  and  potaettor  were 
used  for  the  tenancy  and  tenant  of  ager  pMicits. 

2.  As  to  the  powers  which  a  man  mtj  hsrt 
over  objects  of  ownership. 

An  owner  has,  subject  to  general  and  special 
limitations,  a  right  to  the  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  his  property.  It  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish the  owner's  right  to  possess  (jui  po^ 
dendi)  from  the  right  of  possession  (jus  poss^ 
tionit).  The  right  to  possess  belongs  to  the 
owner  as  such,  the  right  of  possession  is  atUched 
to  possession  as  such,  ue,  it  is  inherent  in  anyone 
who  has  actual  control  of  a  thing,  aad  the  in- 
tention of  exercising  such  control  as  owner, 
whether  he  has  a  title  to  the  ownership  or  not. 
[POSBESSIO.]  ^.     .  ,. 

The  dominut  of  a  thing  could  assert  his  ngw 
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to  the  possession  of  it  by  the  action  called  rei 
vindicatio.  He  coald  not  bring  this  action  unle^-s 
he  was  out  of  possession ;  and  in  order  to  succeed 
he  must  prove  his  ownership.  If  the  owner*s 
rights  were  attached  while  he  was  in  possession, 
he  eonld  maintain  the  actio  negatoria  or  negativa 
in  rem  against  the  aggressor.  An  owner  who 
was  disturbed  in  his  possession  could  also  protect 
himself  by  means  of  the  possessory  interdicts. 
The  rei  vindicatio  could  only  be  maintained  by  the 
iiominus  ex  Jure  Qm'n'h'iim,  and  not  by  the  owner 
in  bonis  [Bona],  for  the  praetor  could  not  give  a 
civil  action  to  one  who  had  merely  a  praetorian 
title.  An  action,  however,  was  Earned,  which 
in  the  hands  of  the  bonitary  owner  had  the  same 
effect  as  the  rei  vindicatio :  it  was  called  actio 
PvbUdana  in  rem,  and  was  based  on  the  fiction 
that  the  civil  ownership  had  been  alrea<Iy 
acquired  by  usucapion.  A  bonitary  owner  might 
by  this  action  recover  the  thing  even  from  the 
Quiritary  owner,  and  so  his  position  was  superior 
to  that  of  a  honae  fidei  possessor. 

In  respect  to  duration  of  interest  and  freedom 
of  alienation  the  powers  of  a  dominus  were  as  a 
rule  unlimited. 

3.  Of  the  modes  in  which  ownership  may  be 
acquired  and  lost. 

A  title  to  property  may  be  acquired  from 
some  one  previously  entitled  to  it,  in  which  case 
it  is  called  a  succession,  or  a  person  may  become 
owner  independently  of  anyone  else. 

A  succession  may  be  either  universal  (successio 
per  universitatem)  or  singular  (res  singulas 
acquirerey.  A  universal  succession  is  the  suc- 
cession of  one  pei*son  to  the  entire  property  of 
another :  the  several  rights  and  duties  of  which 
the  property  is  composed  do  not,  as  in  singular 
succession,  pass  to  the  successor  in  a  separate 
piecemeal  manner,  but  are  transferred  with  the 
universitas  or  entirety.  A  person  may  succeed 
per  tmiversitatemio  a  living  person,  as  in  the  case 
"where  a  person  arrogates  another,  and  so  becomes 
entitled  to  all  the  arrogated  person's  property 
^Gaius,  iii.  21);  or  to  a  deceased  person,  as  in 
the  succession  of  a  heres  to  the  entire  estate  of 
another. 

The  different  modes  of  universal  succession 
are  explained  under  other  heads  [Adoptio  ;  BONO- 
iLUM   Emftio;  Hebes;    Suooessio;   Uniyer- 

STTAS]. 

The  following  remarks  apply  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  single  rights  of  ownership,  whether  by 
way  of  succession  or  independently. 

Acqmsiiicnes  were  either  civileSy  Le.  distinc- 
tively Roman  in  form,  or  naturales  (ex  jure 
gentium),  which  were  not  accompanied  by  any 
particular  formality. 

One  of  the  earliest  civil  titles  of  acquisition 
was  that  by  which  individuals  acquired  from  the 
state  a  title  to  booty  taken  from  the  enemy 
(Cell.  riL  4 ;  cf.  Mommsen,  E,  Staatsr,  iL  (ed.  2), 
p.  538). 

From  an  early  period  of  Roman  history  the 
two  dvil  forms  of  conveyance  called  in  jure 
cessio  and  mancipatio  were  in  use.  In  jure 
eessio  was  a  collusive  assurance  executed  in  the 
presence  of  the  magistrate  t  any  kind  of  property 
night  be  transferred  In  this  way,  but  the  con- 
veyance by  mandpaUo  was  preferred  when  it 
was  applicable,  because  it  did  not  require  the 
presence  of  a  magistrate. 

Mcmdpatio  was  a  conveyance  per  aes  et  Kbram, 
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carried  out  by  the  parties  in  the  presence  of  a 
libripens  and  five  witnesses,  who  were  originally 
regarded  as  representing  the  five  classes  into 
which  the  Roman  people  was  divided:  liice  all 
early  conveyances,  it  is  extremely  formal  in  its 
character. 

Mancipation  was  used  for  conveying  a  cer- 
tain class  of  res,  called  res  mancipi,  lies  man* 
dpi  are  praedia  in  Italico  solo,  i.e.  land  in 
Italy,  jura  praediorum  rusticorum  or  rural  servi- 
tudes, slaves,  and  four-footed  animals,  as  oxen, 
horses,  &c,  quae  collo  dorsove  domantur  (Ulpian, 
xix.  1 ;  Gains,  ii.  15-17).  All  other  things  are 
res  nee  mancipi. 

The  civil  ownership  of  res  mancipi  could  only 
be  conveyed  by  m  jure  cessio  or  mancipatio, 
whereas  res  nee  mancipi  passed  from  one  owner 
to  another  by  traditio  or  delivery. 

Usucapion  is  a  civil  title  by  which  a  person 
who  has  possessed  a  thing  for  a  prescribed  time 
and  under  particular  conditions  becomes  owner 
of  it  [USUCAPIO], 

Adjudicatio  is  the  assignment  of  property  to  a 
person  by  the  award  of  a  judex :  such  awards 
were  made  in  partition  and  boundary  suits  (tria 
judicia  dioisoria.     See  ACTIO,  p.  17  6). 

Lex  is  a  title  by  which  property  devolves  on 
a  person  by  operation  of  a  rule  of  law  without 
any  act  of  the  party  acquiring:  a  person  on 
whom  a  lapsed  legacy  (caducum)  devolves  ac- 
quires under  this  title. 

TVaditio  is  a  conveyance  of  property  according 
to  the  jus  gentium;  it  consi:»ts  in  the  alienor 
delivering  a  thing  to  the  alienee  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  the  latter  owner  of  it.  There 
must  be  a  justa  causa  for  the  delivery,  ue,  some 
ground  suitable  for  transferring  ownership,  as 
emptio,  venditu)  or  donatio.  The  other  natural 
modes  of  acquiring  are  explained  under  particular 
heads  [Ocxtupatio  ;  AoCESSio ;  Alluvio  ;  Speci- 

FICATIO;  CONFUSIO]. 

Praetorian  ownership  was  acquired  by  traditio 
of  a  res  mancipi,  by  acquiring  the  property  of  an 
inheritance  under  the  praetorian  title  of  bonorum 
possessio,  and  by  purchase  of  an  insolvent  debtor's 
property  (bonorum  emptio).  Subsequent  to  the 
time  of  the  classical  jurists  some  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  law  as  to  the  modes 
of  acquiring  ownership.  The  forms  of  in  jure 
cessio  and  mancipatio  became  obsolete,  and  the 
civil  ownership  of  all  res  was  transferred  by 
traditio,  Justinian  abolished  the  distinctions 
between  res  mancipi  and  necmanc^nnd  between 
bonitary  and  Quiritary  ownership.  He  also 
altered  the  law  of  usucapion,  making  a  uniform 
law  on  the  subject  applicable  to  solttm  provinciate 
and  Italicum, 

Ownership  is  lost  either  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner.  With  the  consent,  when 
he  transferred  it  to  another,  which  was  the 
general  mode  of  acquiring  and  losing  property ; 
without  the  consent,  when  the  thing  perished, 
when  it  became  the  property  of  another  by 
accession,  specification,  or  usucapion,  when  it 
was  judicially  declared  to  be  the  property  of 
another,  or  forfeited  after  having  been  pledged. 
It  is  also  lost  by  maxima  capitis  deminutio.  The 
media  capitis  deminutio  only  effected  an  in- 
capacity for  Quiritarian  ownership;  but  if  it 
was  a  consequence  of  a  capital  crime,  the 
property  of  the  person  convicted  was  forfeited 
to  the  state. 
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4.  As  to  the    pervont  who   are  capable  of 
acquiring  or  losing  ownership. 

Juristic  persons  (wuversitaigs  permmamm)  as 
well  as  natural  persons  might  be  owners.  Only 
persons  who  had  the  jtcs  comanercu  oonld  acquire 
Quiritary  or  bonitary  ownership.  Persons  in 
the  power  of  another,  whether  firee  persons 
or  slares,  could  not  acquire  for  themselves,  but 
what  they  acquired  belonged  to  the  person  in 
whose  power  they  were.  In  course  of  time, 
however,  the  acquisitions  of  filhufamUiaa  were 
protected  from  the  interference  of  pater/amilias, 
except  such  acquisitions  as  were  derired  from 
the  paterfamilioM  himself  (jMCM/ntm).  If  a  slave 
was  a  mnn's  m  6ofMi,  everything  iJiat  the  slave 
acquired  belonged  to  the  owner  m  6oiitii,  and  not 
to  him  who  ha4  the  bare  Quiritarian  ownership 
[Bona].  The  usufructuary  of  a  slave  only  ac- 
quired the  ownership  of  that  which  the  slave 
acquired  ex  operi$  SMtf. 

PupUli  could  acquire  property,  but  could  not 
alienate  without  the  auctoritas  of  their  tutor. 
Property  of  some  persons  could  not  become  the 
property  of  another  by  usucapion,  e.g.  the  pro- 
perty of  futpiUi  could  not  be  acquired  by  usu- 
capion ^  a  fact  which  Cicero  was  surprised 
that  his  friend  Atticus  did  not  know  (ad  Att 
I  5).  (rn$t.  ii.  tit.  i,  6-9;  Dig.  41,  1;  Ulp. 
Fraipn,  tit.  lix. ;  Gesterding,  AusfUhHiche  DcW" 
ateliung  der  Lehrw  von  Eigenthum;  K.  Sell, 
UdmiscJte  L^ire  der  dingliclien  JRechte;  Wind- 
scheid,  Pandekten^  §  167,  &c ;  PnchU,  Inst, 
§231,  &c)  [0.  L.]    [E.A.  W.] 

DO'MINUS  means  master,  owner  rDoMiM- 
im].  The  word  was  applied  as  a  title  of  respect 
to  a  superior  in  rank  or  station.  Thus  the  head 
of  a  family  was  sometimes  called  dominua  by 
the  free  members  of  his  family  as  well  as  by 
his  slaves  (Suet.  Aug.  53;  £Ng.  24,  1,  57). 
The  title  of  dominue  came  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
emperor.  The  history  of  this  use  of  the  word, 
which  corresponds  with  changes  in  the  character 
of  the  emperor,  b  briefly  as  follows : — ^Augustus 
refused  to  be  called  dominus  (domini  appeiia- 
tionem  vt  maledictum  et  opjuxbrium  semper 
exhorruit^  Suet.  Aug,  53 ;  Ov.  Fast.  U.  142), 
as  did  also  Tiberius  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  87 ;  Suet. 
Tib.  27). 

Caligula  was  the  first  emperor  who  allowed 
himself  to  be  called  by  the  title  (Victor. 
Caes.  3).  Domitiaa  claimed  the  titles  of  Deus 
et  Dominus  (Dio  Cass.  IxiL  13 ;  Martial,  v.  8). 
Trajan  only  wished  to  be  called  princeps  (Pliu. 
Faneg.  §§  2,  63,  88).  Pliny  in  his  letters 
always  addresses  Trajan  as  dominus^  but  in 
doing  so  he  does  not  intend  to  make  use  of  an 
oflidal  title.  Dominus  first  appears  on  imperial 
monuments  in  the  reign  of  Severus.  Aurelian 
first  adopted  the  title  Deus  et  Dominus  on  his 
coins.  Diocletian  allowed  himself  to  be  publicly 
addressed  as  dominus  (Vict.  Caes.  39).  From  the 
fourth  century  the  emperors  freely  ascribe  the 
title  to  themselves.  (Mommsen,  Staatsrecht^  ii. 
737,  &c.)  [E.  A.  W.] 

DOMUS  (oLcfoy  otitfitnSi  ohcrrHiptoy,  a  dwell- 
ing-house; oticos,  generally  a  room;  in  Homer 
and  the  Tragedians,  96fios,  but  more  usually  in 
the  plural  as  a  dwelling-house),  a  house. 

I.  PBE-HisrORic.  One  special  form  of  hut 
appears  to  have  been  commonly  used  by  many 
different  races  of  men  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
development.      This     was     a    small    circular 


stmcture  made  of  branches  ef  trees  stuck  into 
the  ground  in  a  circle,  and  then  bent  inwsrda 
till  their  ends  met  aiid  were  tied  together  st 
the  top.  This  rude  framework  was  then  filled  in 
by  wattled  work  woven  in  and  out,  and  the  whole 
was  daubed  over  with  tempered  mud  or  day. 
The  hut  of  Achilles,  thatched  with  rushes  {IL 
xxiv.  450),  was  probably  a  dwelling  of  this  sort,. 
and  similar  huts  are  said  to  have  been  used  ia 
Lvdia,  Sardis,  and  other  places  in  Western  Asia 
Minor  (Herod,  v.  101) :  it  seems  probable  thst  a 
reminiscence  of  this  form  of  building  exists  ia 
the  stone  domical  structures  of  Mycenae,  Orcho- 
menos,  and  other  early  sites  in  Greece. 

Even  in  historic  times  a  survival  of  this 
ancient  circular  form  of  house  existed  in  the 
form  of  the  Prytaneum  in  Athens  and  elsewhere, 
and  also  in  the  Athenian  Tholus,  which  wis 
built  in  the  newer  part  of  Athens  as  an  adjunct, 
in  a  more  convenient  position  for  the  use  of  the 
Prytanes.  The  Tholus  was  a  round  building 
with  a  domical  roof,  and  most  have  had  some 
resemblance  to  the  Roman  Temple  of  Vesta,  to> 
which  the  same  name  was  frequently  applied. 
The  original  Temple  of  Vesta  was  a  round  hut 
formed  with  wattle- work  of  osiers  (Ov.  Fast,  vi. 
261  seq,;  Fest.  p.  250,  M.).  Mr.  James  Fraser, 
in  a  valuable  article  (Joum.  of  Phild.  voLtIv.),. 
alerives  the  form  both  of  the  Greek  Tholus 
and  the  Roman  Temple  of  Vesta,  in  both  of 
which  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept  burning,  firom 
the  pre-historic  round  hut  of  the  village  chief, 
under  whose  charge  was  the  ever-burning  fire,. 
which  was  kept  lighted  for  the  general  con- 
venience— a  very  important  thing  at  a  tune 
when  a  fresh  fire  could  only  be  obtained  by  the 
laborious  process  of  friction. 

Even  during  the  imperial  period  in  Rome  one 
or  more  wattled  huts  were  preserved  in  memory 
of  the  primitive  dwellings  of  its  founders.  One 
of  these,  which  stood  at  the  western  angle  of 
the  Palatine  hill,  was  known  as  the  Casa 
Bomuii  (Dionys.  i  79;  Plut.  Bom,  20);  it 
was  twice  burnt  and  repaired  during  the  reign 
of  Augustus  (Dio  Cass.  xlviiL  43,  and  liv.  29. 
See  also  Ov.  Fast,  iii.  183 ;  Val.  Max.  iv.4, 11; 
Liv.  V.  53).  The  Tugurium  Faustuli  is  probably 
another  name  for  the  same  thing.  Another 
hut,  also  called  after  Romulus,  appears  to  have 
been  preserved  on  the  Capitoline  hill  (Vitmr* 
ii  1 ;  Senec  Contr,  i.  6 ;  Macrob.  Satwn,  i.  15). 

A  careful  representation  of  this  early  form  (^ 
house,  as  used  by  the  pre-historic  Latin  rtoe, 
exists  in  the  small  sepulchral  "house-urns,"' 
which  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
early  cemeteries  of  Central  Italy  and  elsewhere. 
In  these  the  construction  is  less  simple,  the 
roof  being  evidently  formed  of  separate  branches, 
laid  so  as  to  form  projecting  eaves.  These  curious 
pieces  of  archaic  pottery  have  small  movable 
doors  fixed  with  a  wooden  peg.  (See  Virchow, 
Die  italienischen  und  deutschen  Ilaus-Un^ff^ 
Berlin,  1884.) 

During  the  many  centuries  which  elspsed 
before  the  commencement  of  the  historic  penod 
of  Greece,  a  state  of  society  existed  very  different 
from  that  with  which  Greek  literature  ha* 
made  us  familiar.  Instead  of  the  large  cities 
with  their  flourishing  trade  and  carefully  con- 
structed systems  of  political,  religious,  and  soow 
organisation,  a  number  of  small,  highly-fortified 
towns  or  villages  were  ruled  in  an  autocrstia 
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way  b^  wiM  ehiiftain  of  uml-aritntal  habits, 
who  lived  ID  a  ityU  of  much  Ininrr  and 
Bpliodour,  inrraDDdnl  bj  a  gronp  of  followers, 
Tel?  much  liks  tliow  of  a  mediaeval  feudal  lord. 
At  thii  earlj'  period  wealth  and  iplendonr, 
which  ID  historic  tioiei  were  devoted  to  the  more 
public  uua  of  ihe  agora,  the  cooncil  chunber, 
and  the  temples  of  the  gods,  were  larlahed  on  the 
pklace  of  the  chief.  It  is  this  period  which  ii 
celebrated  in  the  Homeric  poems  ;  which,  there 
ii  ererir  reason  to  believe,  give  ui  b  raichrnl,  if 
hlghljcoloured,pictureofthama^ificence  which 
adorned  the  dwelling  of  wealthj  chiefs,  such  as 
Alcinous  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  (Jlyssea.  The 
TMcnt  discoreries  made  bj  Dr.  Sehliemanu  and 
Dr.  Dorpfeid,  within  the  miwive  walls  of  TirTns 
(the  Tlftm  Ttixii*<m  of  Homer),  have  for  the 
first  time  shown  ns  that  the  statel}"  and  richly 
decorated  palaces  of  the  Odyssey  ware  not  wholly 
the  oSipring  of  a  poet's  fancy. 

Plan  of  the  Palact  of  Tirynt.-~&<m6   doubt 
hu  besB  thrown  on  ua  rtmot*  antiqnit;  of 
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these  remains;  but  new  dUcovenea  of  a  similar 
pre-historic  building  <it  Uycenae  have  pnt  an 
end  to  any  doubt  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
Tirynthlan  palace.  On  the  whole  the  eridcnca- 
af  the  geoeral  planning  of  the  building.  Its 
methods  of  construction,  and  the  style  of  its 
ornament  give  overwhelming  proofs  that  the 
house  is  one  which  belongs  to  a  iar-off  pre- 
historic period  of  Oreek  architecture,  prior  in 
all  pnihability  to  the  Dorian  invasion  of  the 
PeloponnesBS.  The  house  itself  occupies  more 
than  a  third  of  the  TirTuthlan  Acropolis,  the 
massive  stones  of  which  eiclted  the  wonder  of" 
Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  Pnnssnins,  and  led  to 
their  being  associated  with  the  fables  of  Hem^ 
cles  and  Perseus,  and  the  mysterious  Cyclops, 
who  were  supposed  to  here  been  their  builders. 
The  accompanying  plan  shows  the  arrange- 
ment  of  the  hou»e,  which  is  evidently  carefully 
designed  to  suit  its  special  purpose. 

0>D  entering  through  the  main  gateway  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  approach  (as  shown  by  the  dotted 
line  on  the  plan)  leads- 
through  n  nnrrow  pjisssge, 
strongly  defended  on  both 
sides  by  massive  walls,  to 
a  second  doorway.  A  con- 
tinuation of  the  passage 
leads  to  the  outer  porch  of 
the  psInee^B  propylaeum, 
decorated  on  both  sides  by 
two  columns  iii  anjis,  very 
similar  in  design  to  the  5th- 
oentury  propylaeum  built 
by  Ictinns  at  Eleusis.    On 
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3.  Ftrvt  propjlaeum. 
t.  Second  pmpylu-jm 
B.  Open  court, 
a.  Portico  of  hall. 
).  TesUbnie  or  bsU. 


sign' 


courtynni  of  the  palace. 
Koonu  for  guards  are  placed 
at  the  sides  of  both  Ihesa 
propylaea.  The  mnln  court 
(oiA^),  round  which  the 
Apartments  of  the  men  are 
grouped,  was  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  a  colon* 
nade  (orSouira),  forming  a,  ■ 
cloister.  Near  the  propy- 
laenm  stands  a  stone  altar 
with  a  rock-cut  hollow  • 
beneath  it,  into  which  tbe 
ashes  would  fall.  This 
was  probably  an  altar  to 
Zens  ipKtias,  which  is  fre- 
quentlv  mentioned  in  the  ' 
Odyssey  (e-D-  iiii.  335)  as 
being  placed  in  the  court- 
yard of  a  house.  Oppouta 
the  proinUenm  is  the 
great  hall  (jttyofot,   Od. 
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aofuti),  into  which 
turee  doors  open  from  the 
portico,  and  one  'into  the 
ball.  The  roof  of  the  hall 
was  supported  on  four 
.columns,  which  probably 
carried  a  partly  open  Ian- 
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tern  to  give  light,  mnd  alio  to  form  an  escape 
for  the  smoke  of  the  fire  4>elow,  the  drcuUr 
stone  hearth  (i<rx^)  of  which  is  placed  mid- 
way between  the  pilUrs.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  hall  are  a  number  of  «mall  rooms  for  the 
use  of  the  men  ;  among  them  is  a  small  bath- 
room, about  12  feet  bj  10  feet,  the  construction 
of  which  is  very  remarkable  for  its  ingenuity 
and  the  extreme  care  which  has  been  taken  in 
the  workmanship. 

The  whole  floor  is  formed  of  one  great  slab  of 
stone,  smoothed  accurately  so  as  to  £^11  to  one 
point,  where  the  water  made  its  exit  through  a 
stone  pipe,  and  so  into  the  main  drain.  The 
walls  were  lined  with  wooden  boards,  each  of 
which  had  its  lower  end  fiutened  to  the  stone 
floor  by  two  wooden  pegs  or  dowels.  The  edge 
of  stone  on  which  these  boards  rested  is  raised 
about  an  inch  above  the  general  level  of  the 
floor,  so  that  water  splashed  by  the  bathers 
might  not  soak  in  under  the  wooden  wall-lining. 
The  bath  itself,  which  was  made  of  clay  deco- 
rated with  a  red  spiral  pattern,  much  resembled 
in  shape  and  sixe  the  nre-cUy  baths  now  made 
in  large  quantities  at  Stourbridge. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  house  seems  to  have 
been  intended  for  the  use  of  the  women,  and 
probably  the  married  members  of  the  chiefs 
family.  This  portion,  like  the  other,,  contains 
two  open  courts,  and  a  hall  with  a  single  vesti- 
bule— all  on  a  rather  smaller  scale.  In  this 
hall  the  hearth  is  square,  and,  the  span  being 
less,  the  roof  was  not  supported  by  pillars.  On 
the  east  of  the  hall  and  court  are  two  ranges  of 
rooms,  more  in  number  and  larger  than  those 
on  the  men's  side  of  the  house.  There  appear  to 
hare  been  three  means  of  access  to  the  women's 
part:  one  by  a  long  passage  (Xa^pif)  leading 
from  a  side  door  in  the  outer  propylaeum, 
another  from  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
men's  court,  while  a  third  way  led  by  a  long 
[Mssage  round  the  back  of  the  two  halb  to  a 
tock-cut  stairway,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a 
nuall  postern  door  in  the  outer  fortification  wall. 
In  case  of  a  siege  this  little  postern  would  be 
blocked  up  with  stones,  but  in  times  of  peace 
the  women  of  the  household  probably  used  this 
path  to  fetch  water  from  some  spring  in  the 
plain  below.  When  blockaded  by  an  enemy, 
the  garrison  appear  to  have  depended  on  their 
stores  of  rain-water,  large  cisterns  for  which 
were  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  outer  wall. 
The  surface  water  was  collected  and  carried 
to  the  cisterns  in  clay  pipes  and  stone  drains. 

In  addition  to  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor, 
the  walls  of  which  still  exist  to  a  height  of  from 
two  to  three  feet,  there  was  also  an  upi>or  story 
(dirc/H^Ior),  which  probably  extended  over  all 
the  rooms  except  the  two  halls.  Traces  of  a 
staircase  in  two  flights  still  exist  on  the  east 
side  of  the  women's  nail. 

Construction  of  the  Palace  of  Tiryne. — The 
walls,  about  three  feet  thick,  are  built  of 
Tonghly-dressed  limestone  bedded  in  clay  up  to 
a  height  of  about  two  feet  above  the  floor  level : 
the  rest  of  the  wall  was  of  sun-dried  brick,  and 
the  whole  was  covered  inside  and  out  with  three 
coats  of  hard  stucco,  made  of  lime  mixed  with 
sand,  gravel,  and  broken  pottery,  forming  a 
coating  nearly  as  hard  as  stone,  which  must 
have  completely  protected  the  unbumt  bricks 
from  the  effects  of  weather. 


The  floors,  both  of  the  roofed  parts  and  of  the 
open  courts,  were  made  of  a  thick  layer  of  good 
lime  concrete.  In  the  rooms  the  pavement  was 
worked  to  a  smooth  sur&ce,  on  which  simple 
patterns  of  squares  or  spirals  were  incised,  and 
then  painted  blue  and  red.  Pliny  {H,  N.  xxxri. 
§  184;  see  below,  p.  664a)  speaks  of  painted 
floors  having  been  used  by  the  Greeks  before 
mosaic  came  into  use :  those  at  Ttryns  are  the 
first  examples  of  this  kind  of  paving  that  hare 
been  found. 

The  concrete  paving  of  the  open-air  courts  is 
laid  so  as  to  fall  towards  open  stone  gullies, 
through  which  the  rain-water  escaped  into  the 
drains :  its  upper  surface  is  formed  of  a  sort  of 
rough  mosaic  made  of  pebble ;  these  are  set 
more  closely  together  in  places  where  there  was 
most  traffic 

The  various  doorways  have  massive  stone  silli 
or  thresholds  (Acffyos  obl6sy,   mostly  provided 
with  two  large  drill-holes,  in  which  the  bronze 
pivots  of  the  doors  revolved,  showing  that  in 
most  cases  folding  doors  were  used.    Some  of 
these  bronze    pivots  were    found    during  the 
excavations:    they  are  of  very  neat  and  solid 
workmanship,  and  much  resemble  the  pivots  of 
the  great  Balawat  gates  of   Shalmaneser  II. 
(859-824  B.C.X  which  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.    It  is  probable  that  the  construction 
of  the  doors  themselves  in  the  Tirynthian  palace 
resembled  that  of  the  Balawat  doors.   A  number 
of  thick   wooden  planks  were  placed  side  by 
side,  and  held  in  their  place  by  strong  bronse 
bands,   which    were    nailed   on  to  them,  and 
lapped  round  the  circular  post  on  which  the 
door  swung:  each  end  of  this  post  was  shod 
with  a  pivot,  which  revolved  at  the  bottom  in  a 
hole  drilled  in  the  sill,  and  at  the  top  in  ^ 
similar  hole  in   the  lintel   (dircpOvpcoy).    The 
neatly-fitted  planks  are  spoken  of  by  Homer 
(Od.    ii.    344)    as    (ravfScs    vmcivwi    ipapvM. 
This  method  of  hanging    heavy  doors  lasted 
throughout  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods,  and 
was  used,  as  can  still  be  seen,   for  the  great 
doors  in  Aurelian's  wall    round  Rome.     The 
wide  bronze  bands  which  were  construct  iooally 
necessary  for  this  sort  of  door  formed  alsc  in 
some  cases  a  rich  and  elaborate  method  of  decora- 
tion, as  they  could  be  enriched  with  repouas^ 
reliefs   and   gilt.    A  beautiful  little  earthen- 
ware  box  (^pyxis)  of  the  4th  century  6.C.  in 
the    British    Museum    shows    that    doors   of 
similar  construction  were  used  by  the  Greeb 
of  later  times.    The  painting  on  it  represents 
a  toilet  scene  in  a  lady's  room,  and  in  the 
background    is   a   double    door  covered  with 
wide  bands,  attached  by  rows  of  rivets  along 
each    edge,    exactly   like    the  Balawat  doon* 
Owing  to  the  use  of  soft  unbaked  brick  for 
the  jambs  of  the  doorways,  it  was  necesssry  to 
line  the  whole  opening  with  woodwork,  so  u  to 
protect    the    angles   from    injury.      In  tetat 
cases  there  seems  to  have  heia.  a  stone  ^^^ 
but  even  then  the  woodwork  was  not  omitted. 
Grooves    cut    in   the   stone  upright   of  sofflfl 
of  the  door-jambs  (irraBfiAs)  show  with  whst 
extreme  care    and    neatness   the  wood  lining 
was  fitted  .into  iU  place.    It  is  interestmg  w 
note   that  this,  system  of  using  wooden  door- 
Unings  survived  UU  later  times,  and  was  used  m 
cases  where  it  would  seem  needless.    Even  tw 
beautifully-finished  white  marble  doorway*  u» 
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the  Parthenon  and   Propylaea  at  Athens  had 
their  reveiils  concealed  by  wooden  casings. 

The  roof  of  the  men's  hall  was  supported  by 
four  intermediate  columns  (itfovcsX  which,  like 
all  the  columns  at  Tiryns,  were  made  of  wood, 
resting  on  a  carefully-levelled  block  of  stone. 
The  construction  of  the  roof,  of  which  nothing 
but  charred  fragments  and  ashes  remains,  may 
be  guessed  from  an  early  rock-tomb  in  fihrygia 
discovered  by  Prof.  Ramsay  (see  Joum.  of  Hethmic 
Studies,  iii.  p.  19).  In  this  a  copy  of  a  wiHHJeii 
roof  is  carved  in  the  rock :  it  is  a  simnle  '*low- 
pitched  roof,  having  a  principal  rafter  with  tie- 
beam  and  king-post.  These  principal  rafters 
are,  according  to  some  commentators,  the  fAMtrSH- 
fiai  of  Homer  (fid,  xix.  37) ;  *  the  small  rafters 
or  ceiling  joists  being  the  Zottoi  ( Od,  xxii.  176), 
and  the  ceiling  itself  the  fi4\aOooy  {Od.  viii. 
279) :  the  whole  roof  is  called  the  6po^  (Od. 
xxiL  298).  A  similar  arrangement  of  hall  with 
central  hearth  and  pillar-supported  roof  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Hissarlik,  and 
in  both  cases  there  was  an  open  porch  with 
wooden  columns. 

Part  of  a  wooden  column  found  at  Khorsabad 
shows  us  what  was  probably  a  common  method 
of  decoration:  the  whole  was  sheathed  with 
plates  of  bronze,  beaten  so  as  to  represent  the 
scales  on  a  palm-tree;  the  metal  was  then 
thickly  gilt.  This  system  of  ornament  is  proba- 
bly a  survival  of  an  earlier  time  when  a  real 
|>idm-tree,  with  all  its  outer  scales  still  attached, 
•was  used  as  a  support.  In  some  of  the  rooms 
at  Tiryns,  part  of  the  wall  surface  was  deco- 
rated in  a  very  magniAcent  way.  The  wall 
was  first  lined  with  wooden  planks,  and  on 
these  plates  of  bronze  were  nailed,  repoiuse 
with  reliefs  and  gilt.  Examples  of  these 
bronze  linings  on  doors  or  walls,  dating  from 
the  6th  century  B.C.,  have  been  found  at 
Olympia.  The  designs  of  these  plates  retain 
a  very  strongly  -  marked  Oriental  influence. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  splendour  of  effect 
produced  by  these  wall-linings  of  what  would 
seem  to  be  gleaming  gold,  broken  into  half- 
tones and  high  lights  by  their  delicate  reliefs. 
Homer's  description  of  the  bronze  walls  of  the 
palace  of  Alcinous  {Od,  vii.  84)  may  have  a 
foundation  of  reality  ;  and  even  such  apparently 
fSibalous  details  as  the  golden  doors  and  silver 
poats  and  lintels  probably  refer  to  a  real  custom 
of  sheathing  woodwork  with  gilt  or  silvered 
bronze. 

Another  of  Homer's  phrases,  hitherto  of  some- 
what doubtful  meaning,  has  been  rendered  in- 
telligible by  a  discovery  at  Tiryns.  This  is  the 
Optyxhs  Kvdiwio  {Od,  vii.  87)  which  ornamented 
the  walls  of  the  hall  of  Alcinous.  In  the  porch 
of  the  Megaron  at  Tiryns  Dr.  DOrpfeld  dis- 
covered a  hieze  of  alabaster,  about  22  inches 
deep,  which  was  carved  with  delicate  patterns 
of  rosettes  and  spirals,  very  early  in  character, 
and  studded  at  intervals  with  jewel-like  rows 
of  bits  of  deep  blue  glass  or  paste,  extremely 
magnificent  in  effect.     The  pieces  of  alabaster 

*  The  meaning  of  it€ir6iiiai  Is  very  donbtfU,  and  has 
been  variously  explained  hj  andent  and  modern  critics. 
According  to  the  etymology,  tbej  were  something 
bniU  between,  ije.  poiiaps  the  spaces  between  the  pillars. 
For  the  antborttles  see  Oudner,  Jcumal  of  BeUenic 
Stmdie$,  lU.  p.  af  2 ;  Hennann-BltUnner,  p.  146. 
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which  form  this  mngnificent  frieze  are  fitted 
together  with  extreme  neatness,  the  joints  being 
concealed  by  rebates.  Other  similar  fragments 
of  friezes  set  with  sham  jewels  have  been  found 
at  Mycenae,  Orchomenos,  and  Menidi. 

All  the  wall  surfaces  at  Tiryns  which  were 
not  lined  with  bronze  or  with  bands  of  alabas- 
ter and  marble,  seem  to  have  been  ornamented 
with  paintings  on  stucco,  executed  in  simple 
earth  colours  with  much  decorative  effect.  These 
paintings  were  of  several  different  styles :  some 
nad  simple  patterns  of  chequers  and  spirals 
which  were  evidently  copied  from  the  designs  on 
woven  stuffs;  others  were  human  figures  or 
beasts  with  great  spreading  wings  of  purely 
Oriental  style,  treated  in  a  very  effect!  re  way 
by  painting  the  feathers  in  alternate  colours — 
red,  yellow,  and  white.  One  very  spirited  paint- 
ing represents  a  man  on  the  back  of  a  bull 
galloping  at  full  speed.  The  exterior  of  the 
building  seems  to  have  been  decorated  with 
similar  paintings  on  the  stucco,  which  pro- 
tected the  unbaked  clay  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  walls  from  the  effects  of  weather. 

The  Homeric  Palace  of  Uiysses. — It  is  inter- 
esting to  compare  the  palace  of  Tiryns  with  that 
of  Ulysses  as  depicted  in  the  Odyssey.  Among 
the  many  descriptions  of  the  latter,  one  of  the 
clearest  is  that  given  by  Prof.  Gardner  in  the 
Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  (vol.  iii.  p.  264  seq.\ 
of  which  we  subjoin  an  abstract,  together  with 
his  ground-plan  of  the  palace.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  at  the  outset,  as  Profl  Gardner 
observes  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (January  1886, 
p.  121),  that  there  is  this  difference  between 
the  abode  of  Ulysses  and  the  palace  of  Tiryns, 
that  the  former  u  rude  and  rustic,  while  the 
latter  is  more  like  **the  glorious  abode  of 
Alcinous  in  Phaeacian  fairy-land,  or  the  splen- 
did house  of  Menelaus,  which  glittered  like 
the  sun  and  moon  as  one  drew  near  to  it." 

The  Homeric  house,  observes  Prof.  Gardner, 
consisted  of  three  parts :  o&X^,  the  fore-court ; 
5»/Mi  or  lUyapw,  the  hall  of  the  men;  and 
9dAc^5,  called  in  later  times  ywaucwnrity  the 
apartments  of  the  women  {oX  at  iiroifia-oM 
ed\ano¥  Koi  i&fia  icol  ovX^k,  II.  vi.  316).  The 
house  was  entered  by  massive  folding  doors 
{$^pm  HucKlits,  Od.  xvii.  267),  and  on  either  side 
were  stone  seats  (eSpot,  cf.  Od.  iii.  406,  xvi.  344). 
The  doors  led  into  the  o&A^,  or  open  court- 
yard, which  was  used  as  a  kind  of  fiirm-yard.  On 
either  side  and  behind  were  chambers  {$d\afwi) 
used  for  various  purposes,  such  as  grinding 
the  com  {Od.  xx.  105),  sometimes  for  sleeping 
in  {Od.  xix.  48 ;  //.  ix.  473).  In  one  comer  of 
the  court  was  the  66\os  {Od.  xxii.  442,  459),  a 
circular  building,  no  trace  of  which  is  found 
in  the  palace  at  Tiryns.  (See  above,  p.  654.) 
In  the  midst  of  the  court  was  the  altar 
of  Zeus  ioKttos  {Od.  xxU.  335),  which,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  existed  at  Tiryns.  In 
the  court  were  two  colonnades  or  porticoes,  each 
called  tdBovaOf  one  on  either  side  right  and  left 
of  the  court-yard  {ciBowa  edtKiji),  and  the  other 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  court-yard,  and 
along  the  front  of  the  5»/ia  or  fi^yapoy.  The 
latter  is  often  considered  as  part  of  the  wpo- 
Bofios,  so  that  tSlBowra  and  wMofws  are  often 
used  as  synonymous  terms.  [Tor  references  see 
AiTHOUSA.]  Crossing  the  Aithousa,  the  visitor 
pasted  into  the  /Jyapoy  or  Sd/uo,  where  the 
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cbiali  IJTed.  At  wthcr  end  of  the  mesarM  wnt  a 
door,  one  leading  into  the  coart-jurJ  through 
th«  aillnxua,  tod  ths  otbtr  inta  the  women'i 
apoftmeDti,  th*  MAtvioi,    properly  ,w  called. 


In  {not  of  eitbtr  door  wu  >  tbreihold  (ott6i), 

prvbablv  rauad.    Tb*  thr«ahald  in  front  of  the 
door  into  the  migarcn    via  mnde  of  nsh-vri 
oiSit.  Od.  iTii.  339),  and    the  thi 


I   of  t 


1  the  ■» 


■partmaata  vM  of  >tca%  \ASrot  iiliS6t  (Od. 
25S),  >  distinction  wbicb  ia  mart  importaDt,  u 
Prof.  Gardner  pointt  out,  for  nodentanding  the 
rombat  between  Uljues  and  the  pnitorL  B^ 
the  sthea  threihold  via  the  taupoMint  or  ipear 
itand,  cloH  to  one  of  the  pillart  {Od.  I.  128). 
The  megaroB  waa  of  great  tizB.  In  the  palace  of 
Uljiua  the  three  himdrad  aniton  of  Penelope 
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feaated  in  it.  Its  height  was  that  cf  the  boate 
itself,  and  ita  roof  waa  supported  bt  loftr 
pillara  (ic(ai<ft,  O-i.  lil.  38).  In  the  upptr  put 
of  the  tnegar<m  wai  the  iffxifif,  or  hearth, 
where  the  food  was  cooked  {Od.  xi.  123),  lad 
the  imoke  eacaped  throngh  a  hole  in  the  roof,  u 
the  old  Roman  atnam.  Such  a  hole,  nilltd 
...wtvtiini  ,by  Herodotus,  ia  mentionad  in  aa 
eariy  Uacedooiao  house,  wher*  the  son  shone 
through  it  (Herod.  Tiii.  I3T>  Beeides  the 
two  principal  doors  of  the  mtgaron  alresdy 
mentioned,  there  waa  a  third,  or  poatem^oor, 
called  iffMfii  (Od.  iiu.  126,  132,  333),  the 
poaitioD  of  which  has  giren  riie  tomnchdispcte. 
It  should,  botrever,  probably  be  placed,  for  the 
reasons  giren  by  Gardner  and  Jebb,  on  the  gidt 
of  the  mtgaron,  aa  shown  in  the  plan  (Plan,  6), 
leadiDg  into  the  Xaipn  (Od.  uii.  128,  137)  or 
carrow  passage,  which  gare  acceai  to  the 
women's  apartment*  from  the  outer  conrt-yaid, 
thua  avoiding  the  neceiaity  of  paanng  thisn^ 
the  megaron  (Finn,  8). 

The  women's  rooms,  or  Afoofioi,  properlj 
ao  called,  also  called  iiiyapa  yanaiimr  {Od.  I^ 
151),  were  immediately  behind  the  megarm  en 
the  groDud-floor,  directly  com monicstiDg  with 
the  latl«[  by  a  door.  This  ia  clear  from  tbe 
whole  narratlTe  in  Ihe  Odyssey  of  the  combat 
between  Ulynea  and  tbe  suitora.  The  psssigH 
proving  this  have  been  critically' examined  by 
Prof.  Jebb  in  the  essay  quoted  below.  (CT.  Oi. 
i™.506,ii.9B9,*ic.;  Meal«oiv.718.)  Here 
the  women  sat  engaged  in  wetTing  and  domestic 
aoeapatians.  Here  was  the  nuptial  chamber, 
with  the  marriage  bed  made  by  Ulyasea  with 
hia  own  hands  {Od.  iiiii.  19S,  295).  The 
ordinary  sleeping  and  other  roomi  of  tbe 
women  were  in  the  upper  story  (irtjuiiorX 
wbicb  waa  reached  hy  a  ladder,  tAl/ia^  (Od.  la. 
S;  cl.Od.  ii.  358,  iv.  760;  H.  ii.  61*,  iri.  184; 
Eustatb.  ad  Od.  I.  328,  p.  1420,  53>  Hence 
we  find  Penelope,  after  aleepioj  with  Ulysaee  in 
the  nuptial  chamber,  ascending  with  her  hiod- 
maidj  into  the  upper  chamber  (Od.  uiiL 
364).  It  ii  therefore  a  mistake  on  the  pert^ 
some  modem  writera  to  describe  the  womena 
roomi  as  situated  only  !n  the  upper  stoiy-  In 
tbe  women's  rooms  wal  the  armoury  (0M4>U 
Svxvr,  cf.  Od.  ixii.  140,  151-15e),  and  tbe 
treasury  at  the  further  extremity  {Si^aiM 
{irxvei),  with  a  high  roof  (Od.  ui.  8).  In  the 
women's  part  of  the  house  there  was  alto  »n 
open  conrt,  in  which  grew  an  olive-tree  in  tbe 
lialice  of  Ulyases  {Od.  iiiij,  190).  There 
was  a  similar  court  in  the  palace  of  Piiaia, 
where  fifty  chnmbera  wen  built  for  his 
iifty  tone  and  their  wives  (II.  vi.  24a>  For 
"ther  detail*  of  the  Homeric  house,  the  reader 
ii  referred  to  tbe  works  cited  below.  (Prof. 
Oardaer,  Joum.  of  Hellenic:  Siudies,  iii,  p-  26* 
teq.  i  Jebb,  iid.  vii.  p.  170  tag. ;  Dorpfeld,  in 
Schliemann'a  Tiryna,  London,  1866,  and  a 
review  of  this  work  by  Gardner  in  the  Quarterls 
JU<M«  for  January  1886;  Winekler,  I>i'  Woh- 
haiu»r  dtr  BeUtnm,  Berlin,  1868;  Protoddi"h 
Le  Aadihut  Eomericii,  Leipiig,  1877 ;  Bomp^ 
ft!  Atidibat  HomeridM,  Giewen,  1884,  185?. 
Valuable  accounts  of  the  architecture  and  other 
arts  of  the  Homeric  period  are  given  JT 
Helbig,  Oaa  /ummic/u  Kpof,  1876 ;  and  by 
Bucbholi,  Di»  AofB»ri*cAe«  flajttm,  I"l«* 
1883-5.) 
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II.  TuE  LATtR  Gbece  Hovhe.  —  Tba  di»- 
ooTerita  of  recent  years  have  ahairn  that  bricks 
mwio  of  DDbaked  clay  were  vmy  eilensirelj- 
used  by  the  Greeks  down  to  qnile  lata  times. 
This  point  is  well  brought  out  by  Dr.  Dfirpfeld 
<vol.  ii.  of  the  MiltheU.  d.  dtatsch.  ardiSol.  last. 
m  Athai),  who  ihows  that  tma  important  stnic- 
tares,  such  as  the  Htraian  at  Olympia  and  the 
walls  raniid  Athena  which  wetc  destroyeJ  by 
Sulla,  were  mainly  formed  of  sun-dried  bricks. 
The  «me  perishable  material  waa  commoaly 
used  for  the  private  hoDSca  of  the  Greeks,  and 
thU  ia  one  reaaon  why  eiamples  of  Hellenic 
domestic  architectai-e  are  so  very  rare.  Burnt 
bricks  were  first  introduced  by  the  Romans 
<Bliimner,  TacAnol.  u.  Terminol.,  &c.  ii.  p,  II). 
Till  quite  recently  very  few  remain*  of  Greek 
hooaes  were  known  to  eiiat.  In  the  Ionian 
Antiquities  there  ia  figured  a  Greek  house  at 
Deloa,  of  which  a  ground-plan  ia  given  by  Guhl 
and  Koner  (p.  lOH,  5th  ed,).  The  eicavations, 
however,  mode  in  the  Greek  city  of  Kaukratis 
in  the  Egyptian  Delta  during  1884-86  by  Messrs. 
Patrie  and  £me*t  Gardner  have  brought  to  light 
E^moliu  of  a  large  numlxr  of  Greek  streets  aud 
houses,  all  built 
of     sun  -  dried 

stucco.  The 

accompanying 
ligure  shons 
mrt  of  Mr. 
I'ctrie's         dis- 

a  single  house 
foDiiing  B  com- 

the  Romans 

__  ..  would    call    it: 

roonii,  with  what  was  probably  a  small  central 
open  court.  B  B  appear  to  be  shops.  C  C  are 
lutrroir  atreeti.  In  this  Greek  city  the  streets 
seem  all  to  be  very  narrow,  and  the  iniulae  are 
iniMtly  very  small ;  in  many  cases,  like  the 
figured  eiarople,  consisting  of  ona  house  only. 
Tlough  but  very  scanty  remains  were  found 
of  the  unbaked  brick  walls,  yet  in  a  few  places 
patches  of  painted  atucco  on  the  eiterior 
ware  found  oi  situ.  Though  walls  of  thts 
sort  would  lost  very  well  as  long  aa  tbej  were 
roofed  over  and  protected  by  their  coating 
of  hard  stucco,  yet  when  once  they  had  fallen 
into  n  ruined  atate  tho  process  of  decay  would 
be  rapid  and  complete,  even  in  Egypt,  and  of 
course  mnch  more  so  in  a  more  rainy  climate. 

The  other  mont  important  eiaraples  of  Greek 
domestic  architecture  vrbich  have  yet  been  dis- 

foundations  of  whioh  were  exposed  in  1884 
daring  the  laying  out  of  a  new  street  by  the 
municipality.  (See  Dr.  Diirpfeld  in  ilitikeil.  d. 
deutKh.  archSd.  Init.  m  Athen,  vol.  ii.,  No.  3, 
1884.)  The  Hgure  shows  a  reduction  made  from 
Dr.  DSrpfeld's  plan. 

OntheS.E.andS.W.  sides  the  block  faceson  to 
streets:  it  appears  to  he  a  doable  house,  though 
this  ia  not  quite  certain,  owing  to  the  impossi' 
bility  of  aseertuning  the  poaiUons  of  all  the 
4aor>.  On  the  N.W.  ude  remains  were  found  of 
a  la^a  open  periityle,  apparently  derived  from 
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the  auAl)  of  the  earlier  Hellenic  plan;  under 
the  covered  porticus  of  this  cloister  an  altar 
was  found,  probably  dedicated  to  Zeus  UerkeiM. 


lluiDlei 


oPelrae 


On  the  S.E.  side  the  house  was  entered  through 
a  long  shallow  jiorch,  with  two  columns,  in 
which  stood  another  altar,  probably  that  of 
A]H)llo  Agyieus.  This  porch  led  into  ■  email 
o|ieD  court,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a 
covereii    walk   (oroi   or  porticiii).     The   pave- 

open  gully,  through  which  the  rain-water 
escaped  into  a  drain.     In  one  corner  of  the 


a  well,  a 


n  the  . 


itoring  water ;  a  second  cistern  stood 
in  the  room  adjoining  the  open  court  on  Ihe 
N.W.  Some  remains  of  paving  were  found,  as  is 
indicated  on  the  plan.     In  one  room  it  couaists 


the  S.W,  side 
entered  directly  from  the  street ;  these  may 
have  been  shops  or  public  offices.  Traces  of 
a  staircase  leadmg  to  an  upper  floor  were  found 
at  one  end  of  the  room  with  the  Sagging  pave- 
ment. This  block  measures,  without  counting 
the  large  peristyle,  about  140  feet  by  75  feet. 
The  clear  open  space  of  the  peristyle  was  about 
68  feet  wide;  its  other  dimension  was  not  dis- 
covered. It  is  possible  that  this  block  may  have 
been  all  part  of  the  same  house  i  one  portion  being 
the  onrfronilis '- ■      -■'  ■'■-  —  ■  ■' 


i  the  r> 


;  the 


>st  flourishing  period  of  Greece 
the  private  houses  appear  to  hare  been  small 
and  aimple  in  design:  splendour  of  materials 
and  ornament  were  reserved  for  the  temples  of 
the  gods  and  the  public  buildings,  such  as  the 
Agora  and  the  great  inoal,  which  in  Athens 
especially  contributed  so  largely  to  the  archi- 
tectural magnificence  of  the  city.  The  front 
of  the  honse  towards  the  street  was  not  large, 
OS  the  apartments  eitended  rather  in  the 
direction  of  Its  depth  than  of  its  width.  In 
towns  the  honsea  were  often  built  side  by  side, 
with  party  walTs  between  (A/u^ot^at  otir^ai, 
Thuc.  ii.  3  i  Itaeus,  da  FMlKtem.  hercd.  §  39  j 
Pint,  da  Genio  Soar  33  Plant.  Mil.  Oior.  ii.  2). 
The  eiterioi  wall  was  plun,  and  often  covered 
with  plaster  or  stucco  (Pint.  Comp.ATiit.et  Cat. 
4).  Sometimes,  as  in  Tanagrn,  the  exterior  waa 
adorned  with  what  was  probnblj  terra-colta 
(Dicoearch.  p.  245,  Fabr.).  Plutarch  aayi  that 
2  U  3 
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PhodoD**  bouse  wai  ornamented  with  pUtet  of 
bronse  (Pint,  Phoc  18>  Unbaked  clay,  as  we 
haTe  already  shown,  was  nsed  for  the  walls, 
with  probablr  a  good  deal  of  timber  in  the 
upper  storr  (Aen.  Mem,  iii.  1,  §  7) :  thus  it  was 
easy  for  tne  Plataeans  to  break  through  the 
party  walls  of  their  houses,  so  as  to  communicate 
with  each  other  (Thuc  /.  c).  For  the  same 
reason  the  burglar  was  called  roixt^p^ot, 
because  he  found  it  easier  to  obtain  an  entrance 
into  houses  by  breaking  throueh  the  soft  walls 
than  by  the  door  or  windows  (Plat.  Legg,  p.  831 
E;  Plut.iJinn.ll). 

Foreigners  were  specially  struck  by  the  mean 
appearance  of  the  private  houses  of  Athens  in 
the  time  of  Pericles,  as  strongly  contrasting 
with  the  splendour  of  the  public  buildings 
(Thuc  ii.  14,  65).  •*  A  stranger,"  says  Dicae- 
archus  (p.  B\  ^  might  doubt  upon  a  sudden 
view  whether  this  were  really  the  city  of 
Athens,"  so  mean  were  the  houses  and  crooked 
and  narrow  the  streets.  It  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Demosthenes  that  good  houses  began  to 
be  built  in  Athens  (Dem.  c.  Arittocr,  p.  689, 
§  207  ff. ;  Olyntk.  iU.  p.  35,  §  25  ff.>  Meidias 
built  a  house  in  Eleusis  larger  than  any  in  that 
place  (c.  Mid,  p.  565,  24 ;  Boeckh,  FwW.  Ec<m. 
p.  65,  Engl.  Tr. ;  StaaUhanuh,  \*  p.  83).  But 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the 
decay  of  public  spirit  and  the  growth  of  private 
luxury  led  to  the  erection  of  larger  and  more 
richly  decorated  houses  throughout  the  Greek 
cities,  and  especially  in  the  chief  colonies  of 
Magna  Graccia  and  Sicily.  In  cities  such  as 
Tarentum  and  Syracuse  the  costly  magnificence 
of  the  private  houses  far  surpassed  those  of  the 
mother  countrv. 

The  views  of  Socrates  as  to  the  arrangement 
of  a  good  house  are  given  bv  Xenophon  {Man. 
iii.  8,  §§  9,  10).  It  should  (he  says)  be  cool  in 
summer  and  warm  in  winter,  with  convenient 
accommodation  for  the  family  and  their  posses- 
sions. The  chief  rooms  should  be  lofty,  and 
should  fiice  the  south  so  as  to  get  the  full  rays 
of  the  sun  in  winter,  while  for  the  sake  of 
shade,  when  the  sun  was  high  up  in  summer, 
the  house  was  to  be  shaded  by  projecting  eaves ; 
the  rooms  on  the  north,  for  the  sake  of  shelter, 
were  to  be  lower.  Paintings  and  any  sort  of 
elaborate  decorations  destroy^,  Socrates  thought, 
more  pleasure  than  they  gave. 

In  all  cases  the  country  houses  must  have 
been  much  finer  buildings  than  those  in  the  old 
cities,  where  streets  were  narrow  and  sites 
often  very  cramped  (Isocr.  Areop,  §  20).  Thucv- 
dides  (ii.  14)  speaks  of  the  preference  of  the 
Athenians  for  houses  in  the  country. 

The  plan  and  whole  arrangement  of  town  and 
conntry  houses  would  naturally  be  absolutely 
different,  and  it  b  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
one  fixed  type  of  house  was  used  by  the  Greeks. 
Existing  remains  show  us  that  the  Roman 
houses  had  as  many  varieties  of  plan  as  we  have 
now,  and  yet  many  archaeologists  have  written 
as  if  there  was  one  stereotyped  plan  of  house 
used  in  classical  times.  The  somewhat  pedantic 
language  of  Yitruvius  (vi.  7, 10)  on  the  subject  has 
tended  to  support  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
one  fixed  type  of  Greek  house ,  but  at  his  date, 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  archaeology  was  practi- 
cally an  unknown  science,  and  it  may  reasonably 
be  suggested  that  the  so-called  Greek  plan  of 
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Vitruvins  does  not  represent  the  domestic  sr^- 
tecture  of  the  bygone  days  when  the  Greeks 
were  an  independent  race,  but  rather  yitravius* 
private  notion,  as  a  practising  architect,  of  a 
bouse  to  be  built  for  some  wealthy  Roman  in 
the  revived  pseudo-Hellenic  style  which  begin 
to  be  popular  in  the  reigns  of  the  early  emperors 
of  Rome. 

That  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Romsn 
empire  was  to  a  great  extent  derived  from  that  of 
the  far  more  artistic  Greeks  is  shown  in  msnv 
ways,  and  especially  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  names  used  in  Rome  for  the  different  parts  of 
a  house  were  not  Latin,  but  Greek  (see  p.  667  6) : 
yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  luxurions 
and  ostentatious  habits  of  imperial  Rome  hsd 
little  in  common  with  the  austere  simplidtj  of 
private  life  in  Greece  during  its  period  of  glory, 
and  that  therefore  it  is  aunost  certain  mt  a 
plan  and  arrangement  of  house  would  be  required 
in  Rome  very  different  from  that  used  in  Athens- 
dnring  the  age  of  Pericles,  or  even  much  later. 
Nevertheless,  with  this  important  reservation, 
many  of  Vitruvins'  statements  may  be  of  grest 
use  in  illustrating  difficult  passages  in  older 
Greek  writers,  which  treat  of  some  details  in  the 
Hellenic  house,  especially  when  the  description 
is  compared  with  some  of  the  existing  Romsn 
dwellings,  which  are  evidently  designed  to 
some  extent  after  a  real  or  supposed  Greek 
model. 

Greek  houses  had  three  principal  features  in 
common.  First,  there  were  one  or  two  open 
courts,  surrounded  by  the  Tarious  rooms. 
Secondly,  in  a  Greek  family  the  women  lived 
in  private  apartments  allotted  to  their  respec- 
tive use.  Hence  the  house  was  always  divided 
into  two  distinct  portions, — the  Andrmitit 
{ia^^vhit\  or  men's  apartments;  and  the 
Oynaecomtis  (yvtmucmifiTisjy  or  women's  apart- 
ments. Thirdly,  the  Qyna6coniii$  was,  as  s 
general  rule,  in  larger  houses  behind  the 
Andronitit^  and  on  the  same  floor  as  the  latter. 
Much  difficulty  has  been  occasioned  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  Greek  house  by  the  state- 
ment of  Vitruvins  (vi.  7,  (10))  that  the  principal 
entrance  led  at  once  into  the  GynaeconiUs^  and 
that  the  iliidroni^  therefore  was  behind  the 
women's  rooms,  or  rather,  if  we  construe  his 
words  strictly,  by  their  aide.  ("  Conjunguntur 
autem  his  [1*6.  the  OynaeccniUs]  domus  ampliores 
[i.e.  the  iffidhMitft's].")  But  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  alike  inconsistent  with  the  careful 
state  of  seclusion  in  which  the  Greek  women 
were  kept,  and  also  with  the  positive  statements 
of  the  writers  of  the  period.  It  is  very  likely 
that  Vitruvius  misunderstood  to  some  extent 
the  descriptions  given  by  his  Greek  authorities, 
and  has  assigned  to  the  Gynaeoonitit  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  AndroiUtiM,  In  any  case,  as  we  have 
stated  above,  his  account  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  correct  representation  of  a  Greek  house  in 
the  period  from  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  general  plan 
was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Homeric 
hoase.  This  is  clearly  brought  out  bv  Prof. 
Gardner  in  the  essay  already  quoted.  He 
shows  that  the  Peristyle  of  the  Andromtis  is 
the  successor  of  the  Homeric  Aule ;  the  Andron, 
or  eating-room,  of  the  Homeric  Megartm ;  and 
the  peristyle  of  the  Gynaeamiiu  of  the  Homeric 
Thakani09.     ''As  the  Greeks  grew  in  culture 
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and  took  to  living  in  cities,  the  Ade  would 
naturally  become  ciYilised,  and  the  rooms  round 
it  part  of  the  house,  while  the  feeding-room  of 
the  men  would  lose  its  enormous  proportions, 
and  become  a  dining-room  instead  of  a  feasting 
JialL"  That  this  was  the  case  is  shown  by  the 
position  of  the  altars  of  the  deities,  which  were 
least  likely  to  be  changed  in  an  ancient  house. 
Thus  the  altar  of  Zeus  ^fMccIbi  was  situated 
alike  in  the  Homeric  A%de  (see  p.  657  6)  and  the 
historical  court  of  the  Andronitis  (see  p.  662  a), 
and  the  sacred  hearth  or  altar  of  Hestia  occupied 
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Plan  of  a  Oreek  house.    (Gabl  and  Eoner.) 

Jl,  Entnnoe-hall. 

B.  Peristyle  of  the  Andronitis. 

a.  Altar  of  Zeus  cpMMf. 
C  Andron,  or  dining-haU. 

K.  Peris^IeoftbeOynaeoonltls. 

H.  Rooaw  of  the  Andronitis. 

F.  Peihaps  sanctuaries  of  the  tfiol  xnf^ioi  and  tftol 
warpmou 

D.  Thalsmot. 

£.  Amphlthalamos. 

6.  Booms  of  the  Oynaeoonitis,  for  working  in  wool  and 
other  parpoees. 

L  Room8oftbeAndronltis,and  in  some  honses  perhaps 
■bops  opening  to  the  street 

1.  llf6ioiunt  and  ftirther  back,  street-door,  avXciof 

3.  Door  between  the  men  and  women's  rooms,  fii<nv' 
Aoc  or  lUrmitXof  Bvpau 
a.  OardeoHloor,  xifvaik  96pa. 


the  same  position  in  the  Homeric  Megaron 
(p.  658  h)  and  the  historical  Andron  (p.  662  6). 
The  above  plan  of  the  ground-floor  of  a 
Greek  house  of  the  larger  size,  with  two  courts 
or  peristyles,  is  taken,  with .  slight  alterations, 
from  Guhl  and  Koner.  It  is  of  course  con- 
jectural, but  it  will  serve  for  the  probable 
arrangements  (for  further  we  cannot  go)  of 
the  Greek  house  at  the  period  we  are  speaking 
of.  •  Other  plans,  differing  very  much  from 
this,  have  been  given  by  several  modem  writers ; 
but  this  appears  on  the  whole  the  most  con- 
sistent with  the  ancient  authorities.  In  smaller 
houses  the  Gynaeconitis  was  much  more  limited, 
having  no  open  court,  and  in  some  cases,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  was  restricted  to  the  upper 
story. 

1.  Jbre-ootfrf. — ^That  there  was,  in  jrome  cases, 
no  open  space  between  the  street  and  the  house- 
door,  like  the  Roman  vss^j&u/um,  is  plain  from 
the  law  of  Hippias,  which  laid  a  tax  on  house- 
doors  opening  outwards,  because  they  encroached 
upon  the  street.  (Aristot.  Oecon,  ii.  6,  p.  1347, 
5.)  The  wp69vpoy,  which  is  sometimes  mentioned 
(Herod,  vi.  35X  may  be  the  space  indicated  iu 
the  cut  before  the  passage  A.  We  learn,  how- 
ever, from  the  same  law  of  Hippias,  that  houses 
sometimes  had  projections  encroaching  upon  the 
street  (wpo^pdyfxaTa  or  Bpi^aitToij  Aristot.  I.  c. ; 
Herad.  Pont.  Polit.  1).  In  front  of  the  house 
was  generally  an  altar  of  Apollo  Agyieus,  or  a 
rude  obelisk  emblematical  of  the  god.  Some- 
times there  was  a  laurel-tree  in  the  same  position, 
and  sometimes  a  terminal  bust  of  the  god 
Hermes  or  Hecate.  (Thuc  vi.  27 ;  Aristoph. 
Thesm.  489  seq,,  Vesp,  804.) 

2.  Entrance.-^k  few  steps  (ijKxfiaBfiot)  led  up 
to  the  house-door,  which  generally  bore  some 
inscription,  for  the  sake  of  a  good  omen,  or  as 
a  charm,  such  as  Etffo9os  Kpdrrrn  *Aya0^ 
Aaifioyi  (Plut.  Frag.  Vit,  Crat,  p.  874). 
There  was  also  frequently  inscribed  foi^ir  cto-frc^ 
Koic^K,  an  inscription  which  has  been  found  also 
at  Pompeii  and  even  in  Kurdistan  (Diog.  La^'rt. 
vi.  39,  50 ;  C.  /.  Gr,  No.  4673).  The  form  and 
fastenings  of  the  door  are  described  mider 
Janua  and  Clavis.  This  door,  as  we  have  seen, 
sometimes  opened  outwards;  but  the  opposite 
was  the  general  rule,  as  is  proved  by  the  ex- 
pressions used  for  opening,  iv^wtu^  and  shutting 
it,  iwt(rwdaraff$ai  and  i^Xjc^aaoBcu,  (Plut. 
Peiop.  11;  Dion  57.)  Immediately  behind  the 
door  was  the  sanctuary  of  ^Epfifjs  trrpo^os 
(Aristoph.  Plut.  1153). 

The  nouse-door  was  called  ai^Actoy,  o^Xcfo, 
al^Aiof,  or  alXia.  O^pa  (Pind.  Nem,  i.  19 ;  Men- 
andros  ap,  Stob.  Serm,  xxxiv.  11 ;  Harpocr, 
s.  V. ;  Eustath.  ad  liiad,  xxii.  66,  p.  1257,  17), 
because  it  led  to  the  aik'tj.  It  gave  admittance 
to  a  narrow  passage  called  9vp»p€ior  by  Vitru- 
vius,  and  vvMiy,  9yp^v  by  Pollux  (i.  77),  on  one 
side  of  which,  in  a  large  house,  according  to 
Yitruvius,  were  the  stables,  on  the  other  the 
porter's  lodge.  The  duty  of  the  porter  ($vpmp6sy 
wv>Mp6s)  was  to  admit  visitors,  and  to  prevent 
anything  improper  from  being  carried  into  or 
out  of  the  house.  (Aristot.  Oecon.  i.  6,  p. 
1345  a.)  It  was  also  his  diitv  to  sweep  the 
house  (Pollux,  X.  28>  Pinto  (Protag,  p.  314  D) 
gives  a  lively  picture  of  an  officious  porter. 
The  porter  was  attended  by  a  dog.  (ApoUod. 
aj^ud  Athen.  i.  p.  3  j  Theocr.  xv.  43  5  Aristoph. 
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Thesm,  416,  EquU,  1025.)  Hcdcc  the  phrase 
€if\afi€i(Hku  r^y  le^ra  (Aristoph.  Lysiatr,  1215), 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  Cace  oanem. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  pasuge  Vitruvias 
placet  another  door  (BvpttpMw .  .  .  locus  inter 
doas  janoas),  which,  however,  it  not  mentioned 
by  other  writers.  Platarch  (</«  Oen.  Soar,  18) 
mentions  the  house-door  at  being  risible  from 
the  peristyle. 

3.  PeristyU  of  the  Andromitis  (Plan,  B).— 
From  the  0»pt»p4iow  we  past  into  the  peristyle 
(vtpurrvXiop)  of  the  Andronitis,  This  was  the 
most  important  part  of  the  house,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Homeric  obK^  by  which  name  it  i5 
frequently  called  (Plat,  Protag.  p.  311  A,  Hep. 
p.  328  C ;  Pollux,  i.  77),  though  used  for  very 
different  purposes.  It  was  a  court  open  to  the 
sky  in  the  centre  (pwcuBpoy),  and  surrounded  on 
all  four  sides  *  by  colonnades  (<rToaOv  whence  the 
name  Peristyle.  The  one  nearest  the  entrance 
was  called  wp6<rr^^  (Plat.  Protag.  p.  314  £), 
and  the  same  name  was  also  given  to  the 
colonnade  opposite  the  entrance  {ir  r^  ircrr' 
irrticph  wfioirrtftf^  ib.  p.  315  C).  The  word  is 
also  used  by  later  writers  as  equivalent  to 
ir€purri\ior  (Pollux,  i.  77).  These  colonnades 
were  used  for  exercise,  and  were  sometimes  of 
considerable  extent,  as  in  the  house  of  wealthy 
Callias,  and  meals  were  occasionally  taken  in 
them  (Plat.  I.  c,  Symp.  p.  212 ;  Plut.  de  Gen. 
Socr.  32 ;  Dem.  in  Euerg.  §  55 ;  Pollux,  i.  78). 
Here,  as  in  the  Homeric  axde^  was  the  altar  of 
Zeus  ipK^ToSf  where  sacrifices  were  offered 
(Harpocr.  s,  v.;  Eustath.  ad  Od.  xxii.  335; 
Plat.  Sep.  i.  328  C).  The  colonnades  were 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  as  much 
sun  in  winter,  and  as  much  shade  and  air  in 
summer,  as  possible.  (Xen.  Oeoon.  ix.  4  ;  Mem, 
iii.  8,  §  9  ;  AristoL  Oeoon.  i.  6.) 

Round  the  peristyle  were  arranged  the  cham- 
bers used  bv  tne  men  called  by  the  general  name 
of  oJkoij  ouc^fiarOf  and  iufip&trtiy  though  the 
latter  more  specifically  indicated  a  dining-room. 
(See  below.)  There  were  banqueting-rooms 
laree  enough  to  contain  several  sets  of  couches 
(rpUcKiyoty  i'TrdicXi^oL,  rpuueorrdK\iroi)t  and  at 
the  same  time  to  allow  abundant  room  for 
attendants,  musicians,  and  performers  of  games ; 
parlours  or  sitting-rooms  (^|c8/ku),  sleeping- 
rooms  (icotT«yc^,  ohciifiarayf  guest-chambers 
(|cy£y<f),  picture-galleries  and  libraries,  and 
sometimes  store-rooms.  The  store-rooms  were 
generally  in  the  women's  part  of  the  house 
(see  p.  663  6);  but  in  the  house  of  Callias 
a  store-room  (rofutToy)  in  the  Andronitis  was 
fitted  up  as  a  guest's  room  (Plat.  Protag, 
p.  315  D).  In  the  arrangement  of  these  apart- 
ments attention  was  paid  to  their  aspect. 
(Vitruv.  i.  c, ;  Lys.  de  caede  Eratosth,  §  24, 
in  Eratosth.  §  10;  Aristoph.  Eccles.  8,  14; 
Pollux,  i.  79,  vii.  28,  i.  32).  The  disposition  of 
these  rooms  (Plan,  H)  is  quite  uncertain.  F  in 
plan,  corresponding  to  the  aloe  in  a  Roman 
house,  may,  according  to  Guhl  and  Koncr,  be 
the  sanctuaries  of  the  Bto\  tcrfiirioi  and  warp^oi 
(Lobeck,  Agl.  p.  1239;  cf.  Lycurg.  adv.  Leocr, 
§  25 ;  Petersen,  Der  geheime  Gottesdienst  lei  d. 

•  In  Guhl's  plan  (p.  661)  only  three  sides  of  colon- 
nades are  given,  but  from  the  passage  of  Plato  there 
must  have  been  a  colonnade  opposite  the  one  at  the 
entrance. 


Grieehen,  Hamb.  1848),  when  these  gods  hsd 
sanctuaries  in  later  times. 

4.    Andron,  or   dtnmg-haU  (Plan,  C).— The 
hi^pitv  was    situated    in    the    centre   of  the 
house    between    the  two  courts    opposite  the 
entrance   to   the  court  of  the  Andnmitis.    It 
corresponds   to    the    fi4yapo¥  of   Homer,   bat 
greatly  reduced  in  size,  as  the  court  of  the 
Andronitis  contained  the  principal  rooms  for 
the   men.      Here  stood    the   iaria,  or  sacred 
hearth,  which  is  placed  by  Aeschylus  in  the 
centre  of  the  house  (jMc6pj^aX.os  kcria^  Agam. 
1056) ;  but  iu  historical  times  it  only  stood  as. 
a  symbol  of  domestic  worship,  the  hearth  being 
removed  to  a  special  kitchen  {hnr^im).    In 
later  timet  it  took  the  form  of  a  round  altar 
sacred  to  the  goddess  Hestia,  the  Roman  Ktfsto, 
and  was  a  sanctuary  for  suppliants.    Thus  it 
waa  the  Hestia  in  the  house  of  the  Molossisn 
king   Admetut    at    which    Themistocles   took 
refuge  (Thuc  i.  136  ;  Plut  Thein.  34),  and  it 
is  mentioned  at  a  place  of  refuge  by  Lysias  in 
a  small  Qreek  house  {M  r^¥  iariav  Korupvy^,, 
de  caede  Eratosth.  §  27).     The  Ajtdron  is  said 
by  Xenophon  to  be  the  place  where  dinner  was 
taken    {M    r^  i^hpitwi  (y$a   rh  Hthrpop  ^r, 
Symp.  i.  13;  cf.  Aristoph.  Eccles.  676X  andTbales 
is   represented  by  Plutarch  at  going  through 
the  porch  to  the  banquet  in  the  Andrm  (eU 
rlw  iiyBpAva  Utii  rijs  irroaSy  VII.  Sap.  Cone.  3). 
In  a   Greek  inscription  a  large  dining-hall  it 
called  iyifmov  (C.  /.  Gr.   2554),  and  Pollux 
(i.  79)  defines  it  generally  as  a  place  where 
men  assemble  (iu^9pi»r  h^a  trwfaffuf  oi  ii^pts). 
It  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  Androait^ 
and   it   it  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  its- 
specific  and  more  general  mr^ning  (cf.  Herod.  L 
34;  Aeschyl.  Agam.  243,  ChogpiL  712).     The 
place    occupied    by   the   Andron  is  called  by 
Vitruvius  (/.  c.)  %po(rrha  or  irapaffrdsy  probably 
the  same  as  the  woffr^  of  other  writers,  though 
he   is  clearly   in  error  in   placing  it   in  the 
GynaeconitiSy  at  we  have  already  seen.    He  says- 
that  on    the  side  of  the   peristyle  facing  the 
south  (i.e,  opposite  the  entrance  door)  are  two- 
antae    [Antae],   at    a    considerable    distance 
apart,  which  carry  beams,  and  that  the  recets 
behind  them  is  equal  to  one-third  less  than 
their  distance  from  each  other,  and  that  thi» 
recess  or  room  is  called  Tpo^rris  or  wapeurris. 
It  is  expressly  identified  by  later  writers  with 
the  Andron,  and  the  word  vatrria  is  absurdly 
derived  from  feeding  (inrh  rod  wduroffBoh  PoUux,. 
vi.  7  ;  Schol.  ad  ApoU.  Rhod-  i.  789 ;  Etym.  M. 
p.  655,  46).     It   would  seem  that  the  word 
xaariis  or  'wpoirrhts  did  not  originally  signify  a 
chamber,  but  simply  a  colonnade  on  the  side 
of  the  peristyle    opposite  the  entrance  (Xen. 
Mem.  iii.  8,  9 ;  Herod,  ii.  169^  and  was  thus 
the  same  as  the  irpStntpop  mentioned  by  Plato 
in  the  passage   already  quoted  (Protag,  1.  c; 
see    above,    3).      We   may    therefore    reason- 
ably conjecture  that  the  name  was  afterwards 
transferred  from  the  colonnade  to  the  dining- 
room  lying  immediately  behind  it;  that  is,  to 
the  Andron, 

5.  Peristyle  of  the  Oynaeoonitis  (Plan,  K). — 
The  peristyle  of  the  Andronitis  was  connected 
with  that  of  the  Gynaeoonitis  by  a  door  called 
fi^ravXost  /UtrornXos,  or  /itctv&ktosj  which  vnum 
the  middle  of  the  portico  of  the  peristyle  of  the 
Andronitis,  or  more  specifically  of  the  Andron. 
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(See  PUn,  2.)  Vitruvius  applies  the  name 
fiiffavXos  to  a  passage  between  tne  two  peristyles, 
in  which  was  the  iiiffOMKot  Bipcui  bat  such  a 
passage  is  not  mentioned  by  other  writers,  and 
was  probably  snggested  to  VitruTins  by  the 
position  of  the  Koman  Fauces,  (See  below, 
p.  671  a.)  By  means  of  this  door  all  communica- 
tion between  the  Andnmitia  and  the  Gynaeoo- 
niUs  conld  be  sh  at  off.  Its  uses  are  mentioned 
by  Xenophon,  who  calls  it  B6pa  fiaK(omT6s 
(Oeoon,  ix.  5;  cf.  Plut.  Arat.  26).  Its  name 
fUaaaiKn  is  evidently  derired  from  fUaoSy  and 
means  the  door  between  the  two  etvXaX  or  peri- 
styles. (Suidas,  s,  v.  Mccrai^Xtor:  Ael.  Dion. 
apud  EusUth.  ad  Iliad,  xi.  547,  p.  862,  17; 
SchoL  m  Apoll.  Rhod.  iii.  335.)  The  other 
name,  /i4ravKos,  is  taken  by  some  writers  as 
merely  the  Attic  form  of  fidamfkos.  (Moer. 
Att.  p.  264.)  But  Becker  derives  n4ravKos 
from  ftcrd,  as  being  the  door  behmd  or  beyond 
the  abXiiiy  with  respect  to  the  al6\€ios  Bipa, 
(Lys.  de  caede  Eratosth,  §  17 ;  Flat.  Symp.  vii. 
1 ;  Ael.  Dion,  optid  Etutath.  1.  c) 

This  door  gave  admittance  to  the  peristyle  of 
the  GynaeoomUSj  which,  like  that  of  the  Andro' 
mti»f  was  snrroonded  by  colonnades.  It  was,  as 
we  have  already  said,  situated  in  larger  houses 
immediately  behind  the  Andfxmiiis,  (Lys.  a, 
Simon.  §  6 ;  Dem.  c  Every,  p.  1155,  §  53 ;  Xen. 
Oeoon.  ix.  5.)  In.  like  manner  Sophocles,  dcubt- 
less  represffliting  the  practice  of  his  own  time, 
describes  both  sets  of  rooms  as  on  the  same  floor 
(^Oed,  Tyr.  1241-1262).  Bat  in  smaller  houses, 
where  there  was  no  space  for  a  separate  court 
for  women^  the  Oynaeconitis  was  in  the  upper 
^ory.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  small  house 
(oUi!^lop)  spoken  of  by  Lysias  (de  caede  Eratosth, 
§  19).  There  was  the  same  arrangement  in 
other  houses  (Aristoph.  Ecdes.  961,  Thesm, 
482  ;  Babr.  Fab.  116) ;  and  considering  the  small 
ralue  of  many  houses  at  Athens  (see  below,  p. 
664  6),  we  may  conclude  that  the  women's  rooms 
were  often  in  the  upper  story.  On  the  right 
and  left  of  this  veurrcU  (see  above),  according  to 
Vitruvius,  were  two  bed-chambers,  the  0d\afios 
and  i^i(t>t$d\afios  (Plan,  D,  £),  of  which  the 
former  was  the  bed-chamber  of  the  master  and 
mistress  of  tne  house,  and  where  also  seem  to 
have  been  kept  the  vases  and  other  valuable 
articles  of  ornament.  (Xen.  Oecon*  ix.  3.)  The 
ThakaniuSy  called  by  Sophocles  wi»/^iKk  Xdxv 
{Oed,  Tyr.  1242),  is  constantly  described  as  the 
bridal  chamber  (Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  60 ;  Soph.  Trach. 
913 ;  Eur.  Hipp.  940 ;  Theocr.  ii.  136),  and  was 
rebuilt  or  re-adorned  on  occasion  of  a  marriage 
(fOot  ^p  rots  yiifiauTi  0d\afiov  ohco9ofA€i<r$aij 
SchoL  ad  Horn.  Jl.  ii.  701 ;  p^iypamos  $d\afAOSf 
Theocr.  xviii.  3 ;  cf.  Theocr.  xxvii.  36 ;  Apoll. 
Rbod.  iii.  36;  Hesych.  s.  r.  SaXdfioio  ptoto). 
This  chamber  is  frequently  called  ictfidrtop 
(Lys.  de  oaede  Eratosth,  §  24 ;  Aristoph.  Eocl.  8 ; 
Theophr.  Char,  13;  Plat.  Bep.  iii.  p.  390  C),  and 
sometimes  murrits  or  inurr6s  (Theocr.  xxiv.  46 ; 
An^  P,  ix.  245 ;  Heliod.  Aethiop.  x.  16 ;  Lucian, 
IHaL  Mort.  xxiii.  3;  Anth,  P.  v.  52,  vU.  711). 
In  the  Thalamus  were  placed  the  Oto\  ya/i'fiXtou 
The  Amphithalamus  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  bed-chamber  for  the  grown-up  daughters  oi 
the  family  (cf.  AchilL  Tat.  ii.  9).  Beyond  these 
rooms  (for  this  seems  to  be  what  Vitruvius 
means  by  m  Ats  locis  inin^rsus)  were  large  apart- 
mentf  (f/grStPss)  used  for  working  in  wool  {oeci 


magm,  in  quCbus  matres  familiarum  cimi  lanificis 
habent  sessionem,  Vitruv.).  Round  the  peristyle 
were  the  eating-rooms,  bed-chambers,  store- 
rooms (rofucio,  cf.  Aristoph.  Lysistr,  495),  and 
other  apartments  in  common  use  (triclinia  qtwti- 
dianOj  cubictUa,  et  cellae  familiaridaeX  (Plan,  G.) 

Besides  the  affXctos  Bipa  and  tne  /lie'avXos 
B^pOf  there  was  a  third  door  (mpra/a  $ipa)  lead- 
ing to  the  garden.  (Pollux,  i.  76;  Dem.  m 
Euerg,  p.  1155,  §  53 ;  Lys.  in  Eratosth,  §  16.) 

Some  other  matters  connected  with  a  Greek 
house  require  notice. 

1.  Upper  stories, — ^When  there  was  an  upper 
story  (lht€p^p,  Stripes),  it  seldom  extended 
over  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  lower 
story.  The  principal  use  of  the  upper  story 
was  for  the  sleeping  apartments,  both  of  the 
family  and  of  the  slaves.  (Cf.  Dem.  m  Evirg* 
p.  1156,  §  56,  where  the  words  4p  r^  ^pyp 
seem  to  imply  a  building  several  stories  high.) 
Houses  rarely  had  more  than  two  stories; 
but  in  later  times  we  find  in  the  larger 
towns  mention  of  houses  with  three  stories  (as 
in  Cyxicus,  Aristid.  Or,  xvL  p.  390,  Dind. ; 
rpt<rr4yriy  Artemidor.  iv.  46 ;  so  also  in  Troas, 
Acts  XX.  8,  9).  The  access  to  the  upper  floor 
seems  to  have  been  sometimes  by  stairs  (Ai^o- 
fiadfioC)  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  leading 
up  from  the  street,  as  was  the  case  at  Rome 
(see  p.  665  6).  (Aristot.  (/ec.  ii.  5,  p.  1347,  5; 
cf.  Liv.  xxxix.  14.)  The  upper  story  was  some- 
times let,  or  used  for  lodging  guests.  (Antiph. 
de  Venef,  §  14.)  But  in  some  large  houses 
there  were  rooms  set  apart  for  the  reception 
of  guests  (^€P&P€s)  on  the  ground-floor.  (Vitruv. 
I.  c. ;  Pollux,  iv.  125 ;  Eurip.  Alcest,  564.) 
In  cases  of  emergency  store-rooms  were  fitted 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  guests.  (Plat. 
Protag.  p.  315  D ;  see  p.  662  a.) 

Portions  of  the  upper  story  sometimes  pro- 
jected beyond  the  walls  of  the  lower  part,  form- 
ing balconies  or  verandahs  (Tpo/SoXcu,  yturnro' 
SifffjuiTa,  Pollux,  L  81),  like  the  Roman  maeniana 
(see  cut,  p.  666  aj, 

2.  Hoofs, — ^The  roofs  were  generally  flat,  and 
it  was  customary  to  walk  about  upon  them,  as 
on  the  Solaria  at  Rome  (see  p.  672  6);  (Lys.  adv. 
Simon,  §  11 ;  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  389 ;  Plant.  MiL 
ii.  2,  3 ;)  or  to  pass  from  one  house  to  another 
(Dem.  c.Androt.  p.  609,  §  53).  But  high-pitched 
roofs  were  also  used,  covered  with  tiles  (K^pafwt, 
Galen,  xviii.  1,  p.  518,  K. ;  Pollux,  i.  81). 

3.  Doors, — For  particulars,  see  Janua  and 
Clavis.  In  the  interior  of  the  house  the  place 
of  doors  was  sometimes  supplied  by  curtains 
(Trapav^TdafxarOf  wapoKoX^fAfiarayf  which  also 
hung  between  the  pillars  of  the  Peristyle 
(Aristoph.  Vesp,  1215).  They  were  either 
plain,  or  dyed,  or  embroidered.  (Pollux,  x.  32 ; 
Theophrast.  5.) 

4.  Windows. — ^The  principal  openings  for  the 
admission  of  light  and  air  were  in  the  un- 
covered Peristyle  and  perhaps  in  the  roofed 
part  of  the  peristyle ;  but  it  is  incorrect  to 
suppose  that  the  houses  had  no  windows 
($vpl9€s)f  or  at  least  none  overlooking  the 
street.  They  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  in 
the  upper  story;  and  in  ancient  works  of  art 
women  are  represented  looking  out  of  them. 
(Aristoph.  Thesm,  797,  Ect^es.  961;  Plut.  da 
Curios,  13,  iHon  56.  Also  called  ^cnayuyoi, 
Lucian.  Contx  20.) 
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5.  PrieUt,  —  They  were  called  htiwmri 
(Arifloph.  Acham,  81 ;  Pollux,  x.  44),  H^otoc 
JAristoph.  Ecd€9,  1059),  uowpmpts  (Pax^  99, 
Th$$m.  485 ;  Dem.  c.  ArUt  ^  p.  785).  Their 
podtioB  ii  Dowhert  expreMly  indicated,  bat 
they  were  probablr,  ai  in  Koman  honaet  (tee 
below,  p.  672  a),  in  proximity  to  the  kitchen 
(Hermann-Bliimner,  p.  154). 

6.  Hmtmg, — Artificial  warmth  waa  procured 
by  little  portable  ttorea  (J^x^^  '^■P^'*' X  or 
chafing  dithea  (Arl^Mi>  (Plat  Apopktk,  i. 
p.  717;  Aristoph.  Vetp,  811;  PoUax,  ri.  89, 
x.  101.)  [Focus.]  It  U  tappoeed  thai  the 
chimney  waa  altogether  unknown,  and  that 
the  moke  eaeaped  throogh  an  opening  in  the 
roof;  bat  it  is  not  easy  to  anderttand  how 
this  eoald  be  the  case  when  there  waa  an 
apper  tlory.  The  tutmvMtin  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (riii.  137)  waa  not  really  a  chimney, 
bnt  only  an  openinc  in  the  roof  (see  abore, 
p.  658  6)u  Bnt  the  aMhrni  in  Aristophanes  (  Vetp, 
143)  seema  to  hare  been  really  a  chimney,  as 
it  is  described  by  the  Scholiast  on  the  passage 
as  pipe-shaped  (#«Ai|iwfi5i|s).  In  any  case  the 
chimney  seems  to  hare  been  only  used  in  the 
kitchen  (^rrdrier,  Alexis  op.  Athen.  ix.  p.  386  b). 

7.  Deooratikm, — ^The  decorations  of  the  interior 
were  rery  plain  at  the  period  to  which  oar 
description  refers.  The  floors  were  mere  plaster. 
At  a  late  period  coloured  stones  were  U!*ed. 
(Plin.  H.  A.  xxxtL  {  184.)  Musaii^  are  Hrst 
mentioned  as  introduced  under  thu  kings  of 
Pergamua. 

1%e  walls,  up  to  the  fourth  century  B.C., 
seem  to  hare  been  only  whitewashed.  The  first 
instance  of  pninting  them  is  that  of  Aldbiades 
(Andoc  m  Alc9t,  {  17 ,  Dem.  c.  Mid,  §  147 ; 
Plat.  Aldb.  16).  This  innovation  met  with 
considerable  opposition  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  8,  f  10 ; 
Omxm*  ix.  2).  Plato  mentions  the  |)ainting  of 
the  walls  of  houses  as  a.  mark  of  a  rpufmaa 
wiku  {Bepub,  ii.  p.  373  A>  These  allusions 
proTe  that  the  practice  was  not  uncommon  In 
the  time  of  Plato  and  Xenophon.  We  hare  also 
mention  of  painted  ceilings  at  the  same  period 
(Plat.  Hcpub.  Tii.  p.  529  B,  cf.  tcofrk  roixov 
Tpdi^iT,  Lucian,  Hist,  Censer,  29).  At  a  later 
period  this  mode  of  decoration  beoune  general. 

8.  LetttMg  <md  price  of  houses, — ^Thcre  was  a 
great  deal  of  speculation  in  the  building  and 
letting  of  houses  at  Athens  (Xen.  Oeoon,  iii.  1). 
A  distinction  was  made  at  Athens  between  the 
oMcto,  which  was  a  dwelling-house  for  a  single 
family,  and  the  avpouda^  which  was  adapted  to 
hold  several  families — like  the  Roman  insuUu 
The  distinction  is  thus  expressed  by  Aeschines 
(&  Timarch,  |  124):  5»ov  /Uy  7^  woAXol 
luff^mcdfuvoi  /lUof  cXictiinv  iMk6fUP0i  lx<'v<r(, 
<rup0uc(ar  tcmKsi/uw,  Swov  V  sfs  ipoucti,  oUUuf, 
The  lodging-houses  were  let  mostly  to  foreigners 
who  came  to  Athens  on  business,  and  es- 
pecully  to  the  /a^oiicoc,  whom  the  law  did  not 
iillow  to  acquire  real  property,  and  who  there- 
fore could  not  purchase  houses  of  their  own 
(Dem.  pro  Phorm,  p.  946,  J  6).  As  thev,  with 
their  fiunilies,  formed  a  population  of  about 
45,000,  the  number  of  irwoactcu  must  have  been 
considerable.  Pasion,  the  banker,  had  a  lodging- 
house  ralued  at  100  minas  (Dem.  c.  Stepk,  i. 
p.  1110,  §  28).  Xenophon  recommended  that  the 
tUroucot  should  be  encouraged  to  invest  their 
money  in  houses,    and  that  leave  should  be 
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granted  to  the  most  respectable  to  boild  sid 
become  house  proprietors  (oLnioft^^at'^ihfOtt 
#7««ffTiv<r9a4,  de  Vectig,  ii.  61  The  Uor«Xctf 
laboured  under  no  such  dissbility;  for  Lyiiu 
and  his  brother  Polemarchus,  who  belongei  to 
that  class,  were  the  owners  of  three  honsei. 
The  value  of  booses  must  have  varied  accordiBf 
to  the  sixe,  the  build,  the  situation,  and  other 
circumstances.  Those  in  the  city  were  more 
valoable  than  those  m  the  Peiraeus  or  the 
country,  caeteris  paribus.  Two  counting-honiei 
are  mentioned  by  Isaens  (de  Hagn.  her,  §  42) 
as  yielding  a  return  of  rather  more  than  81  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  purchaae-money.  But 
this  probably  was  much  below  the  avenge. 
The  summer  season  was  the  most  profitable  for 
the  letting  of  houses,  when  merchants  and  other 
visitors  flocked  to  Athens.  The  rent  was  com- 
monly paid  by  the  month.  Lodging-bouses  were 
frequentlv  taken  on  speculation  by  persons 
called  vsikK'npoi  or  0To9/iovx^<  (Ammon.,  Hsr- 
pocrat..  Phot.,  Ue^vch.  s,  v.),  who  made  a  pro6t 
by  underletting  them,  and  sometimes  for  not 
very  reputable  purposes  (Ismeus,  de  Phikd, 
her,  {  19).  Boeckh  has  given  an  account  from 
the  ancient  writers  of  the  prices  of  houses  st 
Athens,  which  seem  to  have  been  very  smsll. 
They  varied  from  3  minas  to  120  minas,  accord- 
ing to  their  size,  situation,  and  oonditioo,  froui 
30  to  50  minas  being  an  ordinary  price.  (Boeckh. 
PubL  Eoon,  </  Athens,  pp.  65,  141 ;  Siaatshemk 
I*  p.  84.) 

(The  commentators  on  Vitruvius,  L  Ci 
Schneider,  £ptiH,  nd  Xen.  Mem,;  Hirt,  Die 
Lehre  der  Uebaade,  pp.  287-289;  Stieglitx, 
ArchSol,  d  Baukunst,  vol.  ii.  pt.  2,  pp.  150- 
159 ;  Krause,  Deinokrates,  p.  488  seq. ;  Winckler, 
Die  WohnhSuser  der  HeOenen,  Berlin,  1868; 
Becker-(;oll,  Charikies,  ii.  p.  105  seq.i  Her- 
mann-Bliimner, Griech.  Privatalt,  p.  143  sdq. , 
(Hihl  and  Koner,  Lehen  d,  Uriech,  u,  Rdm. 
p.  95  as?.,  5th  ed.) 

III.  Roman.— The  earliest  dwellings  of  the 
Latins  on  the  Palatine  hill  were  prolMiblv  mere 
huts  of  mud-daubed  osiers,  like  the  hot  of 
Romulus,  which  was  preserved  as  a  sacred 
relic  for  many  centuries.  (See  above,  p.  654  h.) 
After  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  the 
city  was  rebuilt  in  haste,  with  very  nsrrov 
streets  and  on  no  regular  plan  (Li v.  v.  55). 
Even  the  houses  of  the  richest  dtixens  were 
small  and  of  inexpensive  materials,  such  st 
nnbumt  brick,  or  the  soft  brown  tufa  which 
could  be  quarried  in  nearly  all  the  hills  of  Rome. 
No  examples  of  fired  bricks  are  known  in  Romsn 
buildings  till  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  \  sod 
the  remarka  of  Vitruvius  seem  to  refer  wholly 
to  crude  or  sun-dried  bricks,  of  which  no 
examples  in  Rom6  have  survived  to  modern 
times.  Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Isft 
century  of  the  republic,  Romans  of  rank  con- 
tinued to  live  in  small  houses.  In  B.a  125  the 
censors  censured  Lepidus,  the  augur,  because  he 
paid  6000  sesterces  (about  £50)  for  his  hoose- 
rent  (Veil.  Pat  li.  lO) ;  and  Sulla,  afterwards  the 
dictator,  when  a  young  man„  paid  only  3000 
sesterces  for  his  rooms  on  the  ground-floor, 
while  a  freedman  in  the  upper  part  of  (he  same 
house  paid  only  200a  sesterces  (Pint.  SalL  c.  1> 

The  earliest  regulation  we  find  respectbg 
houses  is  a  law  of  the  XII.  Tables,  that  each 
building  should  be  separated  from  another  by  t 
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«pace  of  2}  feet,  called  ambitus  (Fest.  pp.  5, 

11,  M. ;  Varr.  L,  L,  t.  22 ;  Iildor.  xv.  16,  12). 

Bui  this  eDaciment  was  disregarded,  and  was 

again  enforced  by  Nero,  when  he  rebuilt  the  city 

<Tac.  Ann,  zy.  43;  see  below,  p.  666  6).    As  the 

city  increased  in  population,  the  houses  were 

raised  in  height.    *^  The  immense  size  and  popn- 

lation  of  Rome,"  says  Vitrurius  (ii.  3, 17),  **make 

it  necessary  to  have  a  vast  number  of  habitations ; 

and  as  the  area  is  not  sufficient  to  contain  them 

all  on  the  ground-floor,  the  nature  of  the  case 

compels  OS  to  raise   them  in  the  air.**     The 

buildings  thus  referred  to  are  the  Intuiaey  which 

must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Domui, 

The  msula^  in  which  the  lower  and  middle  classes 

lived,  was  a  building  of  several  stories,  let  out 

in  floors  or  separate  rooms  to  different  families 

or  persons.    The  domus  or  aedes  privatae  (Suet. 

Jfer,  44),  on  the  contrary,  was  a  separate  house, 

in  later  times  a  palace,  usually  with  only  one 

atory  above  the  ground-floor,  the  abode,  of  the 

rich  and  great,  and  inhabited  fur  the  roost  part 

by  a  single  family ;  though,  as  in  the  case  of 

the  palazzi  in  modem  Rome,  parts  of  them, 

especially  at  the  back  or  top  of  the  domtu, 

were  sometimes  let  out  (Plant.  Drin,  i.  2, 157 ; 

liv.  xxxix.  14,  2 ;  Suet.  Ner.  44,  VitelL  7>     In 

the  general  description  of  a  Roman  house  our 

remarks  apply  only  to  the  domuSf  properly  so 

called,  as  the  insula  was  built  on  an  entirely 

4iifierent  plan.    But  we  must  say  a  few  words 

on  the  insuia. 

The  insula  is  defined  by  Festus  (p.  Ill,  M.)  to 
be  a  building  not  joined  by  common  walls  with 
jieighbouring  houses,  and  surrounded  by  a  street, 
«o  that  it  stood  like  an  island  surrounded  by 
rivers  or  the  sea.  It  was  thus,  as  has  been 
said,  very  much  like  one  of  the  Ixirge  hotels  in 
modem  cities,  with  one  or  more  courts,  and 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  streets,  like  the  Louvre 
hotel  at  Paris.  The  ground-floor  was  usually 
let  out  in  shops  (tabeimae\  and  the  upper 
stories  in  flats  or  separate  rooms,  as  in  conti- 
nental cities  in  the  present  day.  Such  an  infiuloy 
containing  various  tenements  and  shops,  is  the 
bouse  of  Pansa  at  Pompeii,  described  below  (see 
p.  68 1 6).  The  number  of  insulae  at  Rome  natur- 
ally exceeded  that  of  the  domus ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  in  the  **  Notitia,"  which  was  compiled 
between  a.d.  334  and  357,  that  there  were  at 
Rome  44,171  insulae  and  1782  damus  (Mar- 
quardt,  Staatsverw,  ii.  p.  120).  To  the  same 
effect  Suetonius,  in  describing  the  fire  at  Rome 
under  Nero,  speaks  of  the  **  immense  number " 
of  insulae  that  were  burnt,  in  addition  to  the 
palaces  (jJomus)  of  the  nobles  (Suet.  Ner,  38). 
Other  writers,  in  like  manner,  distinguish 
between  the  insidae  and  domus  (Sen.  de  Benef, 
tL  5,  5 ;  Tac.  Ann,  xv.  43 ;  Suet.  Ker,  16  ;  Cic. 
de  Off,  iii.  16,  65).  Becker  and  some  other 
writers  erroneously  suppose  that  a  single  floor 
or  a  separate  room  in  such  a  house  was  also 
called  insula,  but  the  proper  name  for  such  a 
separate  lodging  was  oenaculum  (Becker-GOlI, 
GaliuSf  it  p.  221).  The  insulae  are  first  men- 
^  tioned  in  B.a  456  in  connexion  with  the  Lex 
Idlia  de  Aventino  publicandot  from  which  it 
appears  that  each  occupier  had  a  story  in 
absolute  ownership,  and  could  alienate  and 
transmit  it,  as  is  customary  in  modem  Rome 
and  other  continental  cities  (Dionys.  x.  32; 
mebuhr,  Bitt.  of  Rome^  ii.  p.  301,  Engl.  Tr.> 
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But  it  was  apparently  more  usual  for  an  insula 
to  have  been  built  on  speculation,  and  let  by 
the  proprietor  to  different  occupants  (Pint. 
Crass,  2 ;  Mart.  iv.  37).  Hence  the  stories  or 
separate  rooms  were  called  cenacula  meritoria 
(Suet.  Vit,  7 ;  Juv.  iii.  234;  Dig.  7,  1,  13,  §  8) 
or  conducta  (Dig.  19,  2,  30;  cf.  "muUt 
cenacula,"  Hor.  Ep,  i.  1,  91).  Cicero  had 
some  shops,  which  he  let  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiv.  9 ; 
'^mercea  insularum,"  ib,  xv.  17).  The  rent 
(pensiOf  Juv.  ix.  63)  at  Rome  was  consider- 
able, even  for  a  miserable  garret  (Juv.  iii. 
166,  225 ;  cf.  Mart.  iii.  30,  3>  Poor  persons  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  appear  to  have  paid 
2000  sesterces  (£17  or  £18)  as  the  usual  rent 
(Suet.  Caes.  38).  Caelius  was  said  to  have  paid 
30,000  sesterces  (about  £266)  for  the  rent  of  a 
third  floor  in  the  insula  of  P.  Clodius,  though 
Cicero  says  the  real  rent  was  only  one-third  of 
this  sum  (Cic  Cael,  7,  17).  Hence  it  was  a 
profitable  speculation  to  build  or  hire  a  whole 
insula,  and  to  sublet  the  cenacula  to  different 
tenants  (Dig.  19,  2,  30).  The  insularii  were  not 
the  occupants  of  the  insulae,  but  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  insulae  and  collected  the  rents. 
They  were  also  called  procuraiores  insularum 
(Dig.  1,  15,  4;  7,  8,  16;  Petron.  95,  96; 
Becker-OOll,  Gallus,  i.  p.  17).  The  insula 
appears  to  have  been  named  after  the  person  to 
.whom  it  belonged.  Thus. we  find  in  inscriptions 
the  insula  Arriana  Polliana,  the  insula  SertoriaskOy 
&c  (Orelli,  Inscr,  4324,  4331). 

The  upper  stories  and  the  separate  rooms  of 
the  insula  were,  as  we  have  already  said,  called 
cenacula.  This  word  properly  signifies  rooms  to 
dine  in ;  but  after  it  became  the  fashion  to  dine 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  all  the  rooms 
above  the  ground-floor  were  called  cenacula 
(Varr.  L,  L.  v.  162).  Hence  Festus  says 
I  (p.  54,  M.),  **  cenacula  dicuntur,  ad  quae  scalis 
ascenditur."  Jupiter  humorously  describes  his 
abode,  ^'in  superiore  qui  habito  cenaculo" 
(Plaut.  Amph,  m,  1,  3) ;  Ennius  speaks  of 
'*  cenacula  maxima  ooeli"  {ap,  TertuU.  adv, 
Valent,  7) ;  and  Pmdentius  (c.  Symm,  i.  580)  of 
"^  celsa  cenacula."  There  were  different  flights 
of  stairs  connecting  the  upper  stories  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  house,  as  we  find  to  be  the 
case  in  houses  at  Pompeii.  Sometimes  the  stairs 
had  no  connexion  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
house,  but  ascended  at  once  from  the  street. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  14,  2 ;  xxi.  62,  3;  *'si  cenaculum  ex 
publico  aditum  habeat,'*  Dig.  43,  17,  3,  §  7). 
As  the  different  stories  could  not  all  be  lighted 
from  openings  in  the  roof,  as  in  the  domus^  thev 
had  windows  looking  out  into  the  street  (Liv.  i. 
41,  xxiv.  21 ;  Prop.  v.  (iv.)  7,  15,  seq,  ;  Juv.  vi. 
31).  (On  windows,  see  p.  686  a.)  They  also 
had  sometimes  balconies,  supported  by  brackets, 
projecting  into  the  street,  from  which  an 
occupant  could  shake  hands  with  his  next  door 
or  opposite  neighbour  (Mart.  i.  86).  These 
balconies  were  called  maeniana,  and  the  same 
name  was  also  given  to  the  stories  which 
projected  over  those  below,  as  we  see  in  some 
old  houses  in  Englsnd.  (Fest.  p.  134,  22,  M. ; 
Isidor.  XV.  3,  1 1 ;  Vitruv.  v.  1,  2 ;  Val.  Max.  ix. 
12,  7  ;  Cic.  Acad,  iv.  22,  70  ;  Dig.  50,  16,  242.) 
Projecting  stories  were  forbidden  in  a.d.  308 
to  be  erected  in  Rome  (Amm.  Marc  xxvii.  9,  8) 
on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  streets  and 
were  again  forbidden  by  the  emperors  Honorius 
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adJ  lliAKlosim,  Duleu  there  wu  an  open  ipjia 

clot  of  auj  vtJBCtDt  buililin;  (<.>d.  Just.  V, 
10,  11 ;  Becker-Gall,  Galttu,  ii.  p.  •i»7).  Suvh  • 
projecting  atotj  it  eeeD  Id  lotne  of  the  PompeUn 


JUi'iN^mm  or  pnOecllnic  tutj.    (Oviibock,  JUimp. 

We  Hai  roeation  of  *  houM  three  tlorie*  bi)!h 
inlt.c.  218  (Lir.  XTi.62,  3):  and  Martlit  (i.  117, 
7)  cuniiilcreJ  the  third  itHry,  where  hs  liTedt  w 
very  high,  if  we  were  to'eitimata  the  height 
of  the  l<"man  houKi  bj  the  way  in  which  they 
are  ipolieD  of  hy  the  nncJvnt  writera,  we  ahould 
)>roliahly  auign  to  them  too  many  itoriet;  fur 
the  h<iu»9,  ai  t'riedl'ander  oliservei,  probably 
Appeared  higher  than  they  really  were  io  codk- 
i]Uence  of  the  narrawneu  of  the  itreeti.  We 
bare  ni>  eipreia  mention  of  any  houiea  mora 
than  fiiur  ituijes  high.  In  JnTtnara  d«)cripIion 
nf  home  (ill.  199  »v/.)  the  dweUiDg<  of  the  poor 
are  In  the  foortb  story,  under  the  roofs,  where 
the  dorea  Iny  their  eggi.  In  the  aame  satire  he 
Jeacribva  (iii.  269)  the  danger  lo  which  the 
l<aaaiDg  trarelUr  wu  eipoaed  from  the  jwtaherdi 
thrown  from  the  lol^y  boaic-topa  (''  tectis 
aublimibas  ").  So  freqaeotly  were  persom  in- 
jured in  thia  way  that  the  praetor  gave  them  a 
right  ur  action  agaimt  the  occu]iier.  [Dbjrcti 
EfFi'siVe  Actio.]  Bnt  (com  varioua  circum- 
Rtaaces  nc  may  infer  that  some  of  the  hanicB  at 
Kome  hat)  a  larger  number  of  »toriea  than  are 
eiprewly  meatioDed.  Thna,  lu  ive shall  presently 
<ee.  Augattua  limited  the  height  of  houaei  to 
70  feet,  which  implies  that  ther  had  beep  bnilt 
still  higher,  and  Cicero  describes  the  honses  as 
hoiited  np  and  auapenJed  in  the  air  ("  Romam 
censculia  snblatam  atqne  saspensam,"  Ls}.  A'ir. 
ii.  Zb,  Oti).  Id  like  manner  TertuUian  (olfD. 
ViJent.  c  T)  compares  the  Gnostic  idea  of  sererol 
rtagoa  in  heaven  to  an  insula  called  Felicaia, 
which  seems  to  have  been  celebrated  for  its  nu- 
neroni  stories.  (On  the  height  of  li^man  houwi, 
■ea  Friedliinder,  SittmgnA.  Sam,  i.  p.  5  te-j.) 
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The  houses  let  for  hire  wers  In  Boms,  ss  in  i 
liondnn  at  th(  present  day,  badly  bnilt  by  ipeci-  ' 
latora.    The  Dpper  stories  were  Df  nod  (loMiiti^  | 

colli iynaiioHei),  and  tWquently  fall  daws,  while  I 
their  material  made  tbem  mors  liatde  to  fira, 
which  were  very  fnqnent  in  Rome,  Uasyoftbe 
houses  were  propped  up,  and  old  cncks  timply 
]ila>tered  orer  (Jut.  iii.  193  leq.}.  Catnllos 
speaks  ironically  of  the  adraDtaget  of  a  hegpi, 
who  bad  Qothing  to  fear  from  the  fire  or  fsU 
of  housw  ("non  inceadia,  non  grares  miaas," 
Catnll.  iiiii.  9);  Strabo  mentioui  both  dingeia 
(r.  p.  235);  and  the  fear  of  them  drOTS  timid 
persons  out  of  Rome  ("incendia,  lapsus,"  Jur.  i.  I 

7  ;  cf.  Sen.  Ep.  l»l.  5  13;"  tanta  altitndo  acdi- 
ficiorum  est,  ut  neqne  adversas  ignem  prtenitism  I 
nee  ei  minis  ullum  ulliun  in  partem  effa^nD 
sit,"  de  ConfrOT.  ii.  9 ;  Plin.  J/.  A",  uiri.  $  IIO). 
Thfl  returns  from  houae  property  io  Rome  wsit 
large,  but  people  feared  to  JOTest  in  it  on 
account  of  Hres  (Gell.  ir.  1).  The  inDndalioit 
of  the  Tiber  also  csiued  the  fall  of  ho>iJss(Tsc 
Ann.  i.  76;  Snet.  A>y.  30).  (For  fnrtlxr 
details,  see  Fried  landt  r,  i.  p.  26  acq.) 

To  guard  against  these  dnnga^^  in  Ihe  rdjB 
of  Aiignstus  the  height  of  new  homes  in  stmt* 
was  limited  to  seventy  feet,  bv  a  *•  Metropoliun 
BnililiDg  Act,"  as  it  would  now  be  ailed 
(Stntb.  V.  p.  235).  Augustni  ntcommendtd  a 
work  on  thIa  aubject  by  Rutilios,  entitltd 
"De  MikIo  Aedificiorom '•  (Suet.  Aug.  89). 
VitruTius  (iL  8,  IT)  gives  aome  of  the  provijioss 
of  this  Act,  e.g.  that  houses,  if  several  slorics 
high,  were  to  be  built  pilis  lapidtit,  OnKttrii 
Ukaceia,  poHrlibua  caemmtiliii ;  that  is,  on  Etas 
piers,  with  walla  of  concrete  and  hnmt  btict,— 
not  of  suD-driod  clay,  as  had  been  the  uiul 
custom.  It  was  not,  hon-ever,  till  the  reign  of 
Nero  that  a  complete  reform  was  effecteii  in  tie 
arrangement  and  construction  of  the  house)  am) 
streeU  of  Rome.  Nero  hod  a  new  and  elabonte 
Building  Act  drawn  up,  which  required  lire- 
proof  materials,  such  aM  jitperino,),  hard  vol cssic 
stone,  to  be  osed  for  the  eiUmal  valli  of 
honses.  He  also  enacted  that  each  building 
should  have  aeparate  walla,  and  a  apace  (omMEst) 
lel^  open  all  round  it.  As  a  means  of  escaps 
.ind  ansistanca  in  the  caae  of  lire,  ho  also  cbu»1 
arcades  or  colonnades  to  be  built  at  his  owl 
eii>ensa  in  front  of  the  iiuulac.  (See  p.  672  6.) 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Nero,  as  Tadtns  and 
Suetonius  seem  to  think,  wilfully  caused  the 
([rent  fire  which  destroyed  so  much  of  Boror, 
in  order  that  bis  new  Act  might  come  iato 
immediate  effect,  and  also  that  he  might  lay  out 
the  streets  on  wider  and  atraighter  lines  (Tac 
Ana.  IV.  43 ;  Suet.  Xer.  38).  In  Trajan's  ivigo 
the  limit  of  height  for  street  honses  was  fiied 
at  8l»ty  feet  (Aur.  Victor,  Epil.  13>  The  em- 
perors Antoninus  and  Vems  again  made  su 
ordinance  about  the  apace  to  be  left  round  the 
iaiuiae  (Dig.  8,  2,  1*). 

We  now  turn  to  the  history  and  constmction 
of  the  domia,  or  mansion  of  the  great  snd 
wealthy.  It  was  not  till  the  lost  century  of 
the  republic,  when  wealth  had  been  acquired  ij 
conquests  in  the  East,  that  honses  of  suy 
splendour  began  to  be  bnilt;  bnt  it  then  beoiute 
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imns,  paintings,  stfttnes  and  costly  worh  of 
They  covered  a  large  space,  most  of  the 
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Tooms  being  on  the  ground-floor.  The  spacious  i 
airia  and  peristyliOy  being  open  to  the  tky,  did  { 
not  permit  an  upper  story,  which,  if  it  existed, 
must  have  been  confined  to  the  sides  of  the 
building,  and  could  not  have  been  very  high,  as 
otherwise  it  would  have  darkened  the  ati-ia  and 
perithflia.  These  splendid  mansions  were  erected 
for  the  most  part  on  the  hills,  and  along  the 
slopes  of  the  Palatine,  on  the  side  near  the 
Forum,  which  was  the  favourite  quarter  for  the 
Roman  nobles.  In  later  times  the  various 
palaces  of  the  emperors  swallowed  up  almost 
the  whole  of  this  favourite  site,  especially  the 
palace  of  Caligula,  which  was  built  over  the 
place  where  Cicero,  Clodius,  Crassus,  and  other 
famous  men  once  resided. 

The  house  of  the  orator  L.  Crassus  on  the 
Palatine,  built  about  92  B.C.,  was  the  first 
which  had  marble  columns, — ^namely,  the  six 
(or  four)  columns  of  the  atrium,  12  feet  in 
height,  which  were  of  Hymettian  marble.  For 
this  Crassus  was  severely  blamed;  and  the 
stem  republican  M.  Brutus  nicknamed  him  the 
"Palatine  Venus"  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxvi.  §  7,  xvii. 
§§  2-6 ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  1,  §  4).  This  house  was 
A-alued  at  6,000,000  sesterces,  about  £62,000 
(Val.  Max.  /.  c);  but  Pliny  says  (xvii.  §  2) 
that  it  yielded  in  magnificence  to  the  house  of 
Q.  Catufus  on  the  same  hill,  and  was  much 
inferior  to  that  of  C.  Aquilius  on  the  Viminal. 
The  house  of  Catulus  had  a  fine  colonnade 
(^porticuB\  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  the 
Cimbric  war.  It  was  near  the  house  of  Cicero, 
as  a  portion  of  the  colonnade  was  destroyed 
when  Clodius  razed  the  house  of  Cicero  (Val. 
Max.  vi.  3,  §  1  ;  Cic,  |7ro  Dom.  43,  114 ;  ad  Att 
iv.  2,  4,  iv.  3,  2;  ad  Q,  Fr,  iii.  1,  4,  §  14). 

In  78  B.C.  M.  Lepidus,  for  the  first  time  in 
Rome,  used  the  rich  Numidian  marble  (mod. 
giailo  antioo)  not  only  for  columns,  but  even  for 
the  thresholds  of  his  doors  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi. 
§  48);  but  the  fashion  of  building  magnificent 
houses  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  house  of 
Lepidus,  which,  in  his  consulship,  was  the  first 
in  Rome,  was  thirty-five  years  later  eclipsed  by 
a  Hundred  others  (Plin.  xxxvi.  §  109).  Lucnllus 
was  especially  celebrated  for  the  magnificence 
of  hU  houses  (Cic  de  Off,  i.  39,  140).  The 
Romans  were  exceedingly  partial  to  marble  for 
the  decoration  of  their  houses.  Pliny  (iT.  N. 
xxxvi  §  48),  quoting  Cornelius  Nepos,  says  that 
marble  slabs  were  first  used  for  wall-Iioings  by 
a  knight  named  Mamurra,  one  of  Caesar's  pre- 
fects in  Gaul :  in  whose  house  were  columns  of 
CarjTstian  (cipollmo)  and  Luna  marble.  A  further 
advance  in  costly  magnificence  was  made  by  the 
nedile  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  B.a  He  purchased  the  above- 
named  house  of  L.  Crassus  and  greatly  enlarged 
it.  He  introduced,  as  the  supports  of  his  atrium, 
columns  of  the  black  ^  Lucullean  "  marble  no 
less  than  38  feet  in  height,  the  weight  of  which 
was  so  great  that  he  had  to  provide  security  for 
an  indemnity  in  case  of  injury  that  might  be 
tlone  to  the  main  sewers,  while  these  immense 
blocks  of  marble  were  being  brought  along 
the  streets  (Plin.  ff.  N.  xxxvi.  §  5  scq.).  This 
house  was  sold  to  Clodius  for  nearly  15  million 
seateroes,  about  £132,000;  a  price,  says  Pliny, 
worthy  of  the  madness  of  kings  (Ascon.  m  Mil, 
p.  33,  Or. ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxvi.  §  115).  This  is 
the  highest  price  reconled  in  the  time  of  the 


republic  for  a  house.  The  consul  Messnlla 
bought  the  house  of  Autronius  for  3,400,000- 
sesterces,  about  £29,000,  and  Cicero  the  house 
of  Crassus  (not  L.  Crassus,  the  orator)  for 
3,500,000  sesterces,  about  £30,000  (Cic.  ad  AtL 
i.  13,  6,  with  TyrrelPs  note ;  ad  Fam,  v.  6). 
Cicero's  house  was  on  the  lower  slope  of  the 
Palatine  towards  the  Regiay  the  ofiicial  residence 
of  Julius  Caesar  as  Pontifex  Maximns,  whom 
Cicero  calls  his  neighbour  {ad  Fam.  r,  6;ad  Att. 
xiii.  45).  It  was  originally  built  by  M.  Livius 
Drusus,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Crassus,  of 
whom  Cicero  bought  it.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Clodius  during  Cicero's  exile,  but  was  rebuilt 
at  the  public  expense  on  his  return  (Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  14;  Cic.  pro  Dom,  37).  These  houses  will 
serve  as  samples  of  the  value  of  the  mansions  of 
the  nobles  during  the  republic.  Sallust  speaks 
of  them  like  cities  in  size  {Cat  12),  and  Senec& 
describes  them  in  the  same  terms  under  the 
empire  {Ep.  90,  43),  when  the  imperial  palaces, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  further  on,  became  still 
more  magnificent.  Many  of  them,  like  the 
houses  of  Sallust  and  Maecenas,  described  below, 
were  surrounded  by  gardens.  The  rich  noble,, 
we  are  told,  was  not  content  unless  he  had  a 
nis  in  urbe  (Mart.  xii.  57,  21 ;  cf.  viii.  68,  2),, 
and  the  extensive  pleasure-grounds  are  alluded 
to  in  other  passages  (cf.  Mart.  xii.  50 ;  Sen.  Ep,. 
114,  9).  The  atria  and  peristylia^  with  the 
baths  and  other  public  rooms  described  by 
Vitruvius,  were  magnificent,  but  the  sleeping 
aud  other  private  rooms  were  small  and  incon- 
venient, so  that  Martial,  after  describing  one  of 
these  mansions,  adds  (xii.  50,  7) : 

**  Atria  longa  patent.    Sed  nee  cenontibus  usquam* 
Nee  somno  locus  est.    Quom  bene  non  habitas  I " 

In  describing  the  domm  properly  so  called, 
our  chief  authority  is  Vitruvius,  whose  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  parts  are  elucidated  by  the 
existing  remains  of  houses  at  Pompeiu  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  are  constructed 
upon  the  model  of  the  houses  at  Rome ;  and  not, 
as  some  have  supposed,  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks.  The  municipal  towns  imitated  in  their 
buildings  those  of  Rome,  as  Friedlander  has 
pointed  out  {Sittengesch.  Moms,  iii.  p.  114).  The 
plan  and  arrangement  of  the  Pompeian  houses 
not  only  correspond  in  general  with  the  de- 
scription of  Vitruvius,  but  we  find  in  them  the 
atrium,  the  alae,  the  tc^linum,  and  the  fauces^ 
which  are  all  characteristic  of  a  Roman  house, 
and  have  no  counterpart  in  a  Greek  house. 
Moreover,  the  Pompeian  houses  resemble  those 
in  the  Capitoline  plan  of  Rome,  made  in  the 
reign  of  Septimius  Severus  (see  the  plan  below, 
p.  676  a),  and  the  house  of  Livia  on  the  Palatine 
(see  below,  p.  674)  (Marquardt,  Pripcrf/.p.  211). 
Still,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Romans 
themselves  derived  all  the  later  and  ornamental 
additions  to  their  houses  from  the  Greeks,  as 
the  names  themselves  show,  their  peristyliOf 
triclinia,  oeci,  excdrae,  diaetae,  pinacotf^scae, 
bibliotheoae,  &c.  Moreover,  in  the  disposition 
and  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Vitruvius  in  his  description  of 
a  Roman  house,  as  of  a  Greek  house,  is  giving 
his  own  private  views  on  the  subject,  aud  not 
simply  describing  the  existing  methods  of 
arrangement.  His  chapters  on  this  subject  are 
chiefly  useful  to  the  modem  student   for  the 
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long  1i*t  of  nsmn  which  he  gin*  to  the  Tirioai 
parli  of  tbe  houM,  and  hia  indicatioDi  of  th> 
■pccial  osci  gf  uch  |wrt.  Still  thi  chief  roomi 
ia  tha  homa  of  ■  wealth;  Romui  appur  to 
hart  beta  air>ng«d  in  tha  ume  maimer,  wbll* 
the  othen  Tariad  acoardtng  to  tfaa  taita  and 
drcocnstancn  of  th*  owoer. 

Aocordidg  to  Vitruiiiu,  the  principal  parti  of 
a  [{aman  hoau  wen — t.  Vtttibiiliaii,  2.  Oiliaiii, 
3.  Alriuin,  4.  Alat,  5.  TaUiitWK,  6.  Famm, 
7.  Pindyluun.  The  parti  of  a  hooM  wUcb 
were  coiuiderad  of  Ian  importance,  and  of 
which  the  arruigement  difitred  ia  diBerast 
hoiuet,  were  —  1.  Cn&iciifa,  3.  TridMa,  i. 
Ota,  4.  Eitdrae,  5  PinaooUicca,  6.  BibiiotliKa, 
7  Ilalineum,  B.  Caliia,^.  Cenacula,  10.  Zdmnitm 
or  Sacrariam,  11.  Diattae,  12.  Solarii.  We  ihall 
•peak  of  each  in  order. 

But  befan  doing  eo,  it  miut  be  obaarred  that 
the  old  Roman  houie  contained  anljr  one  room, 
the  alrtwn,  to  which  all  other  roomi  were 
«ubacquantlj  added,  and  that  thii  wat  probabl; 
tha  Duma  of  the  old  Roman  houie.    Thiu  wa 


fourth  to 
ool  bejoaJ 
the  &(ade  of  tha  buildiog,  aod  the  door  wu  ia 
tha  third  lida  oppotite  the  street.  In  ume 
honwe  the  projecting  (idea  were  occapied  lif 
■bop*  opening  into  tht  >tre«L  In  thatiratiiWiB 
the  clientt  auembled,  till  the  door  «a«  opei»4, 
to  paj  theii  leipecti  (HJtitatio)  to  the  luutir  of 
number  of  old  boildingi  of  limpla  conitractioa  the  boiue,  to  that  they  might  not  be  left  itiiid> 
beating  the  name  of  atrium,  luch  n  the  atriaat  '  ing  either  in  the  itreet  or  within  the  hoiue 
"    '         1  which  tha  VeaUli  lived,  the  alrium    (Uell.  xri.  5,  §$  3,  8 ,  "  TMtibuIam,  (jQwl  at 
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•upportad  hj  foot  bcami,  croolng  each  other  tt 
right  anglea,  and  eloping  towards  tbe  roof  ui 
the  centre.  Thii  kind  of  roof,  only  found  in 
later  timet  in  imall  hDuaei,  retained  in  memoij 
of  ill  origin  the  name  of  Tukok  (Vitrnv.  tL  3), 
Tha  defelopment  of  tbe  idriiim  w  eipUisad 
further  on.     We  now  fallow  the  dcBcriptioa  tS 

1.  VarmtiLUK.  There  hai  bean  nncb  dii- 
pate  reipactiug  the  eiact  ligDification  of  thk 
word,  which  baa  ariien  from  the  difiereat 
meaning*  attached  to  it  at  differaDt  periodiof 
hiitory  and  in  dilferent  kiadi  of  hooML  la 
the  palacea  of  the  noblei  the  vatiMtmi  wu  ~ 


«  before 


E,  font 


landed   u 


ante  damnm,"  Varr.   L.  L.  viL  8: 

S,  §  l&i  Sea.  od  Marc  10,  1;  <iaiuUl.  li.  i, 

§  30;  Cic  Oitc.  12,35;   Hi).   27,  tby.    Hence 

the    "Ttitibula  regalia  alta,"  or   "magnifici 

veatibula,"  ai  VilruTina  calli  them,  were  oalf 

required  bjr  the  nobility  on   acconnt  of  the 

taiatatio{   and   the   ordinary    citiieni   ("V" 

commnni  fortona  innt ")  had  no  occuioD  for  > 

Ma(>Mun>(VitruT.vi.  8,  §§  1,  K).    Accordingly, 

tbe  amaller  honiae  in  Rome  and  tbe  manidpal 

wai,  there  wai  either  no  catiiulitm,  aa  thil 

door  opened  itraight  npon  the  itieet,  u 

Capitoliaepl         "■  "  ■        "- 


1,  the  atritm  ZilierlatU,  the  atria   Tib*-    i 
I,  atiia  Licinia,  atria  OHCtionai-ia,  and  othen 

<Uari)uardt,£JI<n.  ShuttKTv.  iii.  p.  155).     The 

airiwii  waa  probably  derired  from  the  Etruacani,    i 

though   wa  need  not  accept  XEk  etymology  of 

VaiTo  {L.  L.  T.   161),  that  it  {aime  ttom  the 

£truuan  town  of  Atria  or  Adria.    Some  ancient 

writer),  indeed,  derira  it  from  the  Latin  word 

alar  (Serr.  ad  Verg.  Asik.  i.  726  -,  Iiidor.  Or.  ir. 

3,  4;h  u>  etymology  acceplad  by  many  modem  i  : 

wrilen,  and  among  othen  by  Uarqurdt;  bat  i 

the  Etmican  origin  ia  the  more  probable.     Jti  ; 

oarliett  form  ii  re preaented  in  Etruaean  cinerary  ',  tbe  Capitoliae  plan  of  Rome  (aee  cut,  p.  676  o), 

luru,  of  which  an  example  ii  given  below,  where  |  or  the  teifiMtm  waa  limply  iodlcat^  ly  the 
door  itanding  back  a  few  feet  from  the 
■tieet,  ai  in  many  of  the  faousei  U 
Pompeii.  (See  pUni  of  home  of  the 
Tragic  Poet,  p.  681a,  and  han«  ef 
Paoea, p. 681  i.)  Sometimeitharewert 
itepa  ftasa  tbe  itreet  leading  np  t" 
the  valilmliim  (Sen.  Ep.  84).  In  l>>e 
bouiea  of  the  nobility  the  aitiiulm 
WW  adonwd  with  atntat*,  atnu,  ai 
other  trophiat  (Plin.  H.  N.  hit.  {7; 
Liv.  1.  7,  iiii.  57 ;  Gc  PAi  ii.  28, 68; 
Varg,  il™.  iu  504;  Tibull.  i.  1,  5»i 
Or.  Tritt.  iiu  1,  33;  Suet.  116.  «. 
Slsr.  3B),  eometimea  with  qanlrigM 
(Jot.  Tii.  125 ;  Sit.  Ital.  ri.  434);  ui 
in  the  Bttlihilum  before  the  Golihn 
Houie  of  Nero  there  wu  the  cdIooiI 
Ggnn  of  the  emperor,  120  ftat  ia 
height  (Suet.  Jlbr.  31).  [Coumw] 
It  waa  fov  the  moat  part  ancoverwl 
(Plant.  Matt.  uL  2, 132),  bat  lometinu* 
had  a  porticot  or  colonnade  (Soet 
■m™i  tfc.      ■^"■-  16 ;  Tac  Jan.  i*.  43).  and  w« 

Georg.  ir  20).  But  »  the  iaflnenca 
of  the  nobility  declined  in  the  fint  centotj 
of  the  Chriitian  era,  and  the  dienU  gnJ"- 
ally  diiappeared,  there  wu  ao  longer  ii^ 
occa^on  for  a  teilibulum  in  tbe  houxi  uf  ^ 
noblea;  and  hence  the  eiact  meaning  of  '^a 
word  became  a  matter  of  dUputi  among  enU- 


Clnenry  om,  In  tha  IN 

we  see  tbe  opening  in  the  roof,  an<)  tb 
door  leadingdircct  intotheotriUDi.  Tl 
wu  intended  to  give  light  to  the  build 
a  vent  for  the  amoke ,  but  u  the  aim. 
enlarged,  it  took  the  form  of  the  o 
or  implmitua  mentioned  biiow.    Th 
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qnarians  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines  (Gell.  xri. 
5,  §§  2,  8).  Moreover,  as  the  master  of  the 
house  no  longer  lived  in  the  atrium^  hut  io  the 
paiBtylhun  and  the  adjoining  rooms,  the  atrium 
became  the  place  of  waiting  for  visitors,  and  is 
thus  sometimes  apparently  used  as  synonTmons 
with  vestibvhan  (Liv.  v.  41,  §  2 ;  Ov.  Fast,  vL 
297  ;  Suet.  Aug,  100). 

Public  buildings  also  had  vettifmia,  as  the 
curia  or  senate-house  (Liv.  i.  48,  ii.  48),  and 
various  temples  (Liv.  Ep,  86;  Val.  Max.  i.  8, 
§§  2,  11;  Tac.  Hist,  i.  86:  cf.  Marquardt, 
PrixfotL  p.  219 ;  Becker-GOll,  Oaltus,  ii.  p.  239). 

2.  Ostium.  The  ostium  was  the  entrance  to 
the  house  (Vitruv.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Verg.  Aen,  vi. 
43;  Isidor.  xv.  7),  and  is  constantly  used  as 
synonymous  with  Janua  and  fores,  the  door. 
But  ostium  properly  signified  the  small  vacant 
space  before  the  janua,  whence  Plautus  {Pers, 
r.  1,  6)  says  ante  ostium  etjanuam.  Here  stood 
the  antae,  two  posts  or  pillars  flanking  the  door- 
way  (Isidor.  /.  c. ;  Fest.  p.  16,  M.).  [Aktae.] 
On  the  threshold  the  word  Salve  was  frequently 
wrought  in  mosaic,  as  we  see  in  the  Pompeian 
houses ;  and  over  the  threshold  there  sometimes 
hung  a  cage  containing  a  magpie  {pica)  or  a 
)iarrot  {psittacus},  taught  to  greet  those  who 
entered  (Petron.  28;  "pica  siduUtrix,"  Mart, 
vii.  87,  6,  xiv.  76 ;  Pers.  prol.  8).  Over  the 
door  a  few  words  of  good  omen  were  sometimes 
written,  such  as  **  nihil  intret  mali**  (Orelli- 
Henz.  Inscr,  7287),  or  "  deprecatio  incendiorum  " 
(Plin.  B,  N,  xxviii.  §  20.;  Fest.  p.  18,  M.; 
Orelli,  1384).  Sometimes  the  house  was  indi- 
cated by  a  sign  over  the  door,  as  in  mediaeval 
times.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Augustus  was 
bom  "  ad  Capita  Bubula  "  (Suet.  Aug,  5),  and 
Domitian  "ad  Malum  Punicum"  (Suet.  Dom. 
1).  The  street-door  itself  is  fully  described 
under  Jakua. 

Whether  the  street-door  opened  into  a  hall, 
or  direct  into  the  atrium,  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  dispute.  Vitruvius  mentions  no  entrance- 
hall  in  a  Roman  house,  and  he  seems  to  speak 
of  the  Greek  entrance-hall  (Bupwp^tor)  placed 
between  two  doors  as  a  peculiarity  of  a  Greek 
house  (Vitruv.  vi.  10).  But  there  are  reasons 
for  believing  there  must  have  been  an  entrance- 
hall  in  the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  as  behind  the 
door  there  was  a  small  room  (cello)  for  the 
house-porter  (pstiarius  or  janitor),  and  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  this  was  in  the  atrium 
(Ov.  Am,  i.  6,  1 ;  Suet,  de  Rhet,  3,  Vitell,  16 ; 
Colum.  L  praef,  10 ;  Petron.  28),  especially  as  a 
dog  was  kept  by  his  side,  chained  to  the  wall, 
with  a  written  warning  Cave  Canem  (Suet. 
ntell.  16 ;  Plant.  Most,  iii.  2, 169 ;  Sen.  de  Ir. 
iii.  37).  Sometimes  a  dog  was  painted  on  the 
wall  (Petron.  29),  or  wrought  in  mosaic  on  the 
pavement,  as  we  find  in  the  house  of  the  Tragic 
poet  at  Pompeii.  At  the  end  of  the  hall,  which 
seems  to  have  been  called  ostium,  there  was  no 
inner  door,  as  Becker  describes,  but  the  entrance 
to  the  atrium  was  closed  by  a  curtain  (^velum), 
which  was  drawn  aside  by  the  usher  when  he 
admitted  strangers  to  an  interview  (Lamprid. 
Alex,  Sev.  5;  ffeliog.  14;  Sen.  Ep,  20;  Plin. 
Ep,  ii.  17).  The  entrance-hall  was  small,  so 
that  a  person  in  the  atrium  could  look  through 
it  at  persons  wslking  in  the  street  (Suet.  (SU, 
41).  The  sroallness  of  the  hall  explains,  as 
QOll  says,  the  passages  cited  by  Marquardt  to 
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prove  that  the  street-door  led  directly  into  the 
atrium  (Marquardt,  Privatl,  p.  222;  Becker- 
G51I,  Oailus,  ii.  P.  238). 

3.  Atrium.  The  first  point  to  be  determined' 
in  connexion  with  the  atrium,  upon  which  the 
whole  disposition  of  a  Roman  house  depends,  is, 
whether  the  atrium  and  the  oavum  aedium  (or 
cavaedium,  as  Pliny,  Ep,  ii.  17,  5,  writes  it> 
denote  two  separate  courts  or  one  and  the  same. 
Some  modem  writers,  notably  Becker  in  his 
Oailus,  whom  Bum  has  followed,  maintain  that 
they  were  distinct  courts,  and  accordingly  place 
three  courts  in  a  Roman  house,  —  first  the 
atrium,  then  the  oavum  aedium  in  the  centre, 
and  lastly  the  peristyliwm  in  the  rear.  But 
this  view  cannot  be  maintained;  it  is  rejected 
by  the  best  modem  authorities ;  it  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  statements  of  Varro  (Z.  L,  v. 
161)  and-Yitravius  (vi.  3  and  8),  who  call  some- 
times the  chief  room  of  the  house  atrium 
and  sometimes  cavum  aedium;  and  it  is 
contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  no  houses  in 
Pompeii  have  yet  been  discovered  containing- 
more  than  two  courts, — namely,  the  atrium  and 
peristylium.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
the  atrium  and  the  cavum  aedium  denote  the 
same  room,  the  only  difference  perhaps  being 
that  cavum  aedium  indicated  originally  the  open 
part,  and  atrium  the  entire  area ;  but  in  general 
the  two  words  are  used  as  synonymous.  The 
atrium  or  cavum  aedium  was  a  large  room  or  court 
roofed  over,  with  the  exception  of  an  opening  in 
the  centre,  called  oomphmum,  towards  which  the 
roof  sloped  so  as  to  throw  the  rain-water  into  a 
cistern  in  the  floor,  termed  impluvium  ( Varr.  /.  c. ; 
Fest.  p.  108,  M. ;  Liv.  xliii.  13,  6 ;  Plaut.  AmpK 
V.  1,  56).  The  water  from  the  impluvium 
flowed  into  a  well  (ptUeus)  under  ground ;  for 
before  the  construction  of  the  aoueducts  the 
Romans  were  dependent  upon  wells  for  their 
supply  of  water.  The  word  impluvium,  however, 
is  sometimes  employed  in  a  wider  sense  to  denote 
the  whole  uncovered  space  in  the  atrium,  and 
therefore  the  opening  in  the  top  as  well  as 
the  cistern  at  the  bottom.  (Cic  Act.  m  Verr, 
i.  23,  61,  with  the  note  of  Pseudo-Ascon. 
p.  177,  Or.;  Serv.  ad  Verg.  Aen,  ii.  512; 
"per  impluvium  introspectant,"  Plaut.  Mil.  ii. 
2,  3,  ii.  3, 16 ;  Ter.  Eun,  iii.  5, 40).  Compluvium 
in  like  manner  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same 
wide  signification  as  equivalent  to  impluvium 
(Suet.  Aug.  92;  Varr.  L.  L,  v.  125).  The  com- 
pluvium was  sometimes  covered  with  hangings, 
as  a  protection  against  the  sun  (Ov.  Met,  x.  595 ;. 
Plin.  ff.  N.  xix.  §§  24,  25 ;  Dig.  33,  7,  12,  §  20). 
The  breadth  of  the  impluvium,  according  te 
Vitruvius,  was  not  less  than  a  quarter  nor  greater 
than  a  third  of  the  breadth  of  the  atrium ;  its 
length  was  in  the  same  proportion  according  to 
the  length  of  the  atrium. 

Vitruvius  (vi.  3)  distinguishes  five  kinds  of 
atria  or  cava  aedium,  which  were  called  by  the 
following  names : — 

(1.)  Tu9canicum,  In  this  the  roof  was  sup- 
ported by  four  beams,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles,  the  included  space  forming  the 
compluvium.  This  kind  of  attimn  was  the  most 
ancient  of  all,  as  it  is  more  simple  than  the 
others,  and  is  not  adapted  for  a  very  large 
building. 

(2.)  Tetrastylum,  This  was  of  the  same  form 
as  the  preceding,  except  that  the  main  beams  of 
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the  roof  were  supported  by  pillart,  placed  at  the 
four  angles  of  the  unp/urtton.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  necessary  in  a  large  atriunij  as 
the  roof  could  not  otherwise  be  well  supported. 

(3.)  Cormthium  was  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  tetrastyle,  only  that  there  were  a  greater 
number  of  pillars  around  the  •mp/uvi'um,  on 
which  the  beams  of  the  roof  rested. 

(4.)  DitpluvUttum  had  its  roof  sloping  the 
contrarr  way  to  the  compiuviumj  so  that  the 
water  fell  outside  the  house  instead  of  being 
-carried  into  the  iaipluoiumf  and  was  carried  otf 
by  gutters. 

(5.)  TutwcUnatwn  was  constructed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  displuviaiumj  but  it  was  roofed 
all  over  and  had  no  compluvitmL  We  are  not 
informed,  however,  how  light  was  admitted  into 
an  atritan  of  this  kind.  This  form  went  out  of 
use :  we  hare  no  instances  of  it  in  the  Pompeian 
houses. 

The   airiumj  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
originally  the  only  room  of  the  house,  serving 
as  sitting-room,  bed-room,  and  kitchen,  which  it 
probably    continued    to  do  among    the   lower 
cia^ises  even  in  later  times  (Serv.  ad  Verg.  Aen. 
i.  726,  ix.  648 ;  Varr.  ap,  Non.  p.  83,  s.  v.  oortes). 
Here  was  the  focus^  or  hearth,  which  served  not 
only  for  cooking,  but  from  its  sacred  character 
was  used  also  for  the  receptacle  of  the  Lares  or 
Penates,  which  were  sometimes  kept  in   little 
•cupboards  near  the  hearth.    (**  Juxta  focum  Dii 
Penates  positi  fuerunt,*'  Schol.  ad  Uor.  Epod,  ii. 
43;  Plaut.  Aul,  ii.   18,   15;  Tibull.  i.  10,20; 
Jut.  viii.  1 10 ;  Petron.  29.)    The  Lar  or  tutelary 
god  of  the  house  stood  close  to  the  entrance 
behind  the  door  leading  into  the  atrium  (Ov. 
Fa$t,  i.  136  teq.) ;  and  we  find  him  so  placed  in 
some  of  the  Pompeian  houses.     Near  the  sacred 
flame  the  members  of  the  family  took  the  com- 
mon meal  (Serv.  IL  cc),  and  the  same  custom 
•continued  in  the  country  even  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  (Hor.  Sat,   it  6,  65  »eq.).     In   the 
atrium  the  master  of  the  house  kept  his  area  or 
money-chest  (Serv.  U.  oc\  which  was  fastened 
to  the  floor.     [A RCA.]     Here  stood  the  nuptial 
bed  (Jectu$  gciiUilis,  Fest.  p.  94,  M.)  against  the 
back  wall,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  atrium, 
whence  it  was  also  called  iectut  adversfts  (Prop, 
iv.  (v.)  11,  85  i  Gell.  xvi.  9 ;  Ascon.  in  Mil,  p.  43, 
Orelli).     Here  sat  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
spinning  and  weaving  with  her  maids  (Liv.  i. 
^7,  9 ;  Ascon.   /.  c, ;  Amob.  iL  67).     Here  all 
visits  were  paid,  and  the  patron  received  his 
'Clients  (Uor.  Ep.  i.  5,  31  ^  **  more  patrio  sedens 
in  solio  consulentibus  responderem,"  Cic  Leg.  i. 
-3,  10).     Here  the  corpse  was  placed  before  it 
was  carried  out  to  burial.      [FuNUS.]     Here, 
in    the    aiae    (see    below),    were    placed    the 
waxen  imagines  of  the  ancestors  of  the  house. 
[Imagines.] 

But  as  wealth  increased,  and  numerous  clients 
•came  to  wait  upon  their  patron,  new  rooms  were 
built,  and  the  atfium  ceased  to  be  the  only  room 
for  the  family.  A  kitchen  (culina;  see  p.  671  6) 
was  made  for  cooking,  the  Lares  were  placed  in 
«  special  lararittm  (see  p.  672  6);  the  meals 
were  taken  in  the  upper  story,  hence  called  oena* 
culum  (Varr.  L,  L  t.  162 ;  see  p.  665  6) ;  the 
roaster  and  mbtress  slept  in  a  separate  cu6i- 
cti/um.  As  the  atriwn  now  became  the  reception 
room,  it  was  fitted  up  among  the  wealthy  with 
much  splendour  and  magnificence  for  the  recep- 
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tion  of  their  clients.  The  opening  in  the  roof 
was  enlarged  for  the  admission  of  more  light, 
and  was  supported  by  pillars  frequently  nude 
of  costly  marble  (see  p.  667  a).  Between  the 
pillars  and  along  the  walls  statues  and  other 
works  of  art  were  placed  (Cic  Verr,  i.  23,  61 ; 
Apul.  Met.  ii.  4).  In  the  middle  of  the  impiwimn 
was  a  marble  fountain,  with  jets  of  wtter, 
frequently  adorned  with  reliefs,  of  which  many 
beautiful  specimens  have  been  found  at  Pompeii. 
Near  the  fountain,  where  the  hearth  formerly 
stood,  was  a  marble  table,  called  cartAulvm 
(Varr.  L.  L,  v.  125).  [CARnBDUm.]  The 
atrium^  however,  still  continued,  as  in  ancient 
times,  to  be  the  chief  room  of  the  house,  snd  it 
was  not  only  the  room  for  the  reception  of 
guests,  but  its  primitive  character  was  preserved 
by  its  retaining  the  symbolical  nuptial  coach 
(Uor.  Ep.  i,  1,  87X  the  imagines  of  the  ancestors, 
and  the  instruments  for  weaving  and  spinning. 
The  ancient  writers  frequently  contrast  the 
simplicity  of  the  ancient  with  the  splendour  of 
the  modem  atrium. 

'*  Cur  fnvtdendis  poetibns  ei  novo 
Sabllme  ritu  moUar  atrium  ? " 

(Hor.  Carm,  iii.  1,  45;  cf.  "caret  invidends 
siibrius  aula,"  Hor  Carm,  ii.  10, 7 ;  Verg.  Gwrg, 
ii.  461  seq, ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxv.  §  6  ;  **  atrium  ei 
more  veterum,"  Plin.  Ep,  r,  6,  §  15.)  The 
ran gni licence  of  the  atria  under  the  empire  is 
constantly  alluded  to  by  the  poets  and  other 
writers  (**  atria  marmore  tecta,"  Ov.  Met.  xir. 
260 ;  **  purpureis  effulta  columnis  atria,"  CUad. 
in  Suf,  ii.  135 ;  ^  laqueata,"  Auson.  Id.  x.  49; 
*^  atria  ampla,  alta,  longa,"  Vitruv.  vi.  5,  2; 
Mart.  xii.  50 ;  Verg.  Aen,  i.  725). 

The  rooms  which  opened  out  of  the  atrivm 
were  lighted  only  through  the  comphtmumyU 
there  were  no  windows,  as  a  general  rule,  upon 
the  ground-floor. 

4.  Alae,  wings,  were  two  small  quadrangulsr 
apartments  or  recesses  on  the  left  and  right 
sides  of  the  atrium  (Vitruv.  vi.  4),  but  at  its 
further  end,  and  open  to  the  atrium,  as  we  see 
in  the  Pompeian  houses.  Here  the  imagines 
were  kept  in  the  houses  of  the  nobles.  But  ss 
the  aiae  were  really  a  part  of  the  atrium,  the 
t//ui^t}u»'were  frequently  described  as  standing 
in  the  atrium,  (Juv.  viii.  19  scq.;  Plin.  J/.  3'. 
xxxv.  §  6 ;  Ov.  Fast,  i.  591,  Am,  L  8,  65 ;  Mart, 
ii.  90,  6,  V.  20,  5-7;  Marquardt,  Fricati. 
p.  235.) 

5.  Tablinum  was  in  all  probability  a  recess 
or  room  at  the  further  end  of  the  atrium  opposite 
the  door  leading  into  the  hall,  and  was  regarded 
as  part  of  the  atrium.  It  contained  the  family 
records  and  archives.  (Vitrur.  vL  4  and  8; 
Fest.  p.  356  ^  Plin.  B,  N,  xxxv.  §  7.)  It  appears 
I'rom  the  houses  of  Pompeii  to  have  been  seps- 
rnted  not  by  a  door,  but  simply  by  a  curtain  or 
velum,  while  it  had  a  door  at  the  back  leading 
into  the  peristylium,  Marquardt  supposes  that 
the  tablinum  was  originally  an  alcove  made  of 
wood  (whence  its  name)  built  at  the  back  of  the 
atriumy  in  which  meals  were  taken  during  the 
summer,  and  was  afterwards  joined  to  the  atrium 
by  breaking  through  the  walls  of  the  latter 
(Varr.  ap.  Non.  p.  &,  s.  r.  oortet). 

With  the  tabliuimy  the  Roman  house  appears 
to  have  originally  ceased ;  the  sleeping  rooms 
being  arranged  on  the  upper  floor.    But  wheo 
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the  atrium  and  its  surrounding  rooms  were 
used  for  the  reception  of  clients  and  other 
public  visitors,  it  became  necessary  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  house ;  and  the  following  rooms 
were  accordingly  added  : — 

6.  Fauces  was  a  passage  by  the  side  of  the 
tabiinumj  which  passed  from  the  atrium  to  the 
peristylium  or  open  court,  as  we  see  in  the 
Pompeian  houses.  We  must  not  suppose,  as 
Rich  does,  that  the  plural  indicates  two  passages 
(Vitruv.  vi.  4). 

7.  Peristtlium  was  in  its  general  form  like 
the  atrium,  but  it  was  one-third  greater  in 
breadth,  measured  transversely,  than  in  length 
^VitruY.  vi.  4);  but  we  do  not  find  these 
proportions  preserved  in  the  Pompeian  houses. 
It  was  a  court  open  to  the  sky  in  the  middle ; 
the  open  part,  which  was  surrounded  by 
columns,  had  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  and 
was  planted  with  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees 
forming  a  viridarium.  The  atrium  and  peH' 
stylium  were  the  two  important  parts  of 
a  Roman  house ;  the  former,  during  the  last 
century  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire, 
being  the  public  reception  room,  and  the  latter 
the  inner  or  private  court-yard,  which  gave 
access  to  the  private  rooms,  such  as  the  oeci  or 
saloons,  the  triclinia  or  dining-rooms,  the  baths, 
and  the  other  rooms  described  below.  The 
peristylium  having  never  been  used,  like  the 
atrium^  as  a  place  in  which  the  family  lived,  the 
•opening  to  the  sky  was  much  larger  than  the 
4xmipiuvium  in  the  atrium,  and  the  columns 
which  surrounded  it  more  numerous.  Thus,  in 
the  house  of  the  Faun  at  Pompeii,  there  were 
forty-four  Doric  columns  in  the  peristylium. 
It  was  ornamented  in  much  the  same  way  as^ 
the  atrium;  and  consequently  it  b  sometimes 
^fficult  to  determine  whether  the  description  of 
this  ornamentation  applies  to  the  atrium  or  the 
peristylium.  But  the  large  marble  fountain, 
with  the  steps  leading  down  to  it,  on  which  the 
waters  splashed  (Sen.  Ep,  86,  6 ;  "in  peristylio 
saliente  aqua,"  Suet.  Aug,  82),  and  the  numerous 
shrubs  and  trees,  of  which  the  ancient  writers 
frequently  speak,  belong  properly  to  ttit^  peristy^ 
Hum.  Hence  we  may  safely  assign  to  the 
peristylium  the  descriptions  of  Horace  {Ep,  i.  10, 
22) :  ^  nempe  inter  varias  nutritur  silva'  colum- 
sas,*'  and  (Carm,  iii.  10,  5)  *'nemus  inter 
pulchra  satum  tecta,"  and  of  Tibullus  (iii.  3, 15), 
^  et  nemora  in  domibus  lacros  imitantia  lucos." 
<Cf.  Juv.  iv.  7;  PUn.  ff,  N.  xvii.  §  4;  Sen. 
Conirov,  r.  5.)  Between  the  columns  of  the 
peristylium  statues  were  placed  ("  in  silva  sub 
divo,"  dcVerr,  L  19,  51),  and  vases  filled  with 
flowers  (Dig.  33,  7,  26). 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  leading  out  of 
the  peristylium,  which  are  next  to  be  noticed, 
varied,  aa  haa  been  remarked,  according  to  the 
taste  and  circumstances  of  the  owner.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  assign  to  them  any 
regular  place  in  the  house. 

1.  CuBiouLA,  bed-chambers,  appear  to  have 
been  usually  small.  There  were  separate  cu6t- 
cula  for  the  day  and  night  (cubictua  diuma  et 
noctuma,  Plin.  Ep,  L  3)  t  the  latter  were  also 
called  dormUoria,  and  were  mostly  on  the 
upper  floor.  {Id.  v.  6, 21 ;  PUn.  H.  N.  xxx.  §  52 ; 
Sidon.  ApoU.  Ep.  n.  2.)  Vitruvius  (vi.  7) 
recommends  that  they  should  face  the  east  for 
the  beneflt  of  the  rising  sun.    They  sometimes 


had  a  small  ante-room,  which  was  called  by  the 
Greek  name  of  vpoKoer^v,  in  which  the  cubicu^ 
larius  or  valet  probably  slept.  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17, 
23.)  In  some  of  the  Pompeian  houses  we  And  a 
recess  in  which  the  bed  was  placed.  This  recess 
was  called  zotheca  or  zotheciUa,  and  was  used  by 
Pliny  in  his  villa  in  the  day-time  as  well  as  the 
night  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17,  21,  v.  6,  38 ;  Sidon. 
Apolk  Ep.  viii.  16,  ix.  11).  Statues  also  were 
placed  in  this  recess,  as  we  learn  from  inscrip- 
tions (Orelli,  1368,  2006). 

2,  Triclinia,  dining-rooms,  are  treated  of  in 
a  separate  article.    [Triclinium.] 

3.  Oeci,  from  the  Greek  olKor,  were  spacious 
halls  or  saloons  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and 
were  frequently  used  as  triclinia.  (Cf.  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvi.  §  184.)  They  were  to  have 
the  same  proportions  as  triclinia,  but  were 
to  be  more  spacious  on  account  of  having 
columns,  which  triclinia  had  not.  (Vitruv.  vi. 
5.)     Vitruvius  mentions  four  kinds  of  oeci : — 

(i.)'The  Tetrastyle,  which  needs  no  further 
description.    Four  columns  supported  the  roof. 

(ii.)  The  Corinthian,  which  possessed  only  one 
row  of  columns,  supporting  the  architrave  (epi- 
stylium),  cornice  (corona),  and  a  vaulted  roof. 

(iii.)  The  Egyptian,  which  was  more  splendid 
and  more  like  a  basilica  than  a  Corinthian 
triclinium.  In  the  Egyptian  oecus,  the  pillars 
supported  a  gallery  with  paved  floor,  which 
formed  a  walk  round  the  apartment ;  and  upon 
these  pillars  others  were  placed,  a  fourth  part 
less  in  height  than  the  lower,  which  surrounded 
the  roof.  Between  the  upper  columns  windows 
were  inserted. 

(iv.)  The  Cyticene  (KvCucriroC)  appears  in  the 
time  of  Vitruvius  to  have  been  seldom  used  in 
Italy.  These  oeci  were  meant  for  summer  use 
looking  to  the  north,  and,  if  possible,  facing 
gardens,  to  which  they  opened  by  folding-doors. 
Pliny  had  oeci  of  this  kind  in  his  villa. 

4.  ExEDRAE,  which  appear  to  have  been  in 
form  much  the  same  as  the  oed,  for  Vitruvius 
(vi.  5)  speaks  of  the  exedrae  in  connexion  with 
oeci  quadrati,  were  rooms  for  conversation  and 
the  other  purposes  of  society.  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor. 
i.  6, 15  ;  de  Orat.  iii.  5,  17.)  They  served  the 
same  purposes  as  the  exedrae  in  the  Thermae  and 
Gymnasia,  which  were  semicircular  rooms  with 
seats  for  philosophers  and  others  to  converse  in. 
(Vitruv.  V.  11,  vii.  9  ;  Balneae,  p.  282  a.) 

5,  6,    7.    PiNACOTHECAf    BiBLIOTHECA,    and 

Balineum  [see  Balneae],  are  treated  of  in 
separate  articles. 

8.  CuLiNA,  the  kitchen.  The  food  was  ori- 
ginally cooked  in  the  atrium,  as  has  been  already 
stated  (see  p.  670  a) ;  but  the  progress  of  refine- 
ment afterwards  led  to  the  use  of  another  part 
of  the  house  for  this  purpose.  In  the  kitchen  of 
Pansa's  house,  of  which  a  drawing  is  given  on 
the  next  page,  a  stove  for  stews  and  t^imilar 
preparations  was  found,  very  much  like  the 
charcoal  stoves  used  in  the  present  day.  (Sec 
woodcut.)  Before  it  lie  a  knife,  a  strainer,  and 
a  kind  of  frying-pan  with  four  spherical  cavities, 
as  if  it  were  meant  to  cook  eggs. 

In  this  kitchen,  as  well  as  in  many  others  at 
Pompeii,  there  are  paintings  of  the  Lares  and 
Penates,  to  whom  the  hearth  in  the  atrium  was 
sacred,  and  under  whose  care  the  kitchen  was 
also  placed.  (Serv.  ad  Verg.  Aen,  ii.  469; 
Amob.  ii.  67.)    In  the  oountry  the  meals  were 


Callna  or  kMdMO,  Id  Paat't  bonn. 

L  1:1).  The  kitchvD  wu  in  thr  Wk  prni  of  Ui> 
fanu^  and  in  coDiMikm  with  it  wu  tbcpirin'iiti'n 
or  btkc-hoiuc,  whtr*  bread  wtt  bakfd  at  hoai* 
(Varr.  op.  Noa.  p.  55,  IB  i  Lncil.  ap.  Non. 
V.  217,  30);  bnt  after  b*  171  there  werB 
DDblic  bake-hoDWi  in  Rom*  (Plin.  H.  Jf.  iiiii. 
§  107).  [PUTOR.]  Id  tb>  hooHs  of  ths 
wealthy,  M  may  b«  anpposed,  the  kitcbeiu  were 
otlen  of  gnat  tlu  (Sen.  £;).  114,  cf.  H*).  In 
Pompeii  hsTe  baan  ronctd  linki  of  kitdicni, 
oJled  amiluvia  (Van-,  on.  Kon.  p.  544,  20)  or 
cogtaiuu  fiuoria  (Pallad.  S.  R.  i.  37). 

In  cloae  and  incoDTenieat  proiimitj  to  the 
kitchen  «a>  tbe  lalriaa  (contraction  of  tara- 
trina,  Varr.  L.  L.  t.  118),  or  privy,  Id  order 
that  a  cemmoD  drain  might  carry  off  the 
Rmteati  of  both  to  the  tiMta  or  public  leirer 
(Varr.  I.  c;  Colam.  i.  85;  cf.  Plaat.  CWr.  ir. 
4,  24;  Suet.  7W.  58;  Apul,  Jfrf.  I  c.  17,  p.  15; 
on  th*  Spmgii  mentioned  by  Sen.  Ej,.  70,  20, 
cf.  Mart.  lii.  48,  7).  In  many  of  the  Pompeian 
hniue)  we  God  the  Jotrina  contigaoni  to  the 
kitchen,  aa  ii  ihowa  ia  the  anaeied  cut 
l^m  tlie  honae  of  Snlluat.     On  the  right  are 
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two  imall  archet,  which  are  the  kitchen  ttove. 
On  the  left  ia  an  arched  recen,  whidi  ii  tbe 
{(tfn'no,  originally  cleaad  by  a  wooden  door,  of 
which  tbe  mark)  of  tbe  hingei  may  still  be 
leen ;  and  at  the  bottom  ii  the  month  ef  the 
[ape  nipplying  the  place  with  water. 
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9.  CENACCLa,  or  roomi  in  the  upper  lUrit^ 
haTo  bi»n  already  eiplained  (»ee  p.  BBS). 

lU.  LiRARii;!!  or  KACKARltlll.  The  Lara 
or  Penatea  ware  originally  placed  neai  th< 
hearth  of  the  hou«e  in  the  iitn'ini(iecp.e7Dii); 
but  when  tbe  latter  became  only  a  reccplloii 
room,  tbey  were  remored  to  a  ipedil  dia[*l, 
called  Lararium  (Lamprid.  J/ex.  8a.  ZB,  31; 
VopJK.  dorian,  i;  Caj.itol.  AntiM.  PkS.  3)  or 
Sacra.-i<m  (Cic,  ad  Faut.  liii,  2  j  Ck.  Far  U. 
2,  4),  in  »bich  atatuei  of  other  diriuiliH  vere 


1.    DiAETA    doB 

Greek  (tluJTa)  ts  aignify  a  room  need  for  uy 
of  tba  pnrpoaea  of  life.  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  IT,  1!; 
vii.  6,  1 ;  Stnt.  SSt.  ii.  2,  S3.)  Each  diatia  wu 
nometimet  called  by  a  name,  ai  the  one  beleo^ 
lag  to  aaudiui  (Suet.  Oaud.  10).  Thm  it 
denotea  alio  a  bed-chamber  (Plin.  Ep.  n.  16, 
14),  a  dining-room  (Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  ii.  i\  t 
aummer-houte  or  ■  room  in  a  garden  (Plin.  Ep. 
ii.  17,  20;  Dig.  7,  1,  66,  $  1 ;  Oretli,  Inter. 
4373,  Ac).  It  i>  a1»  the  collectire  Daoeore 
let  of  chamben.  Thui  PHny  ipeaki  (r.  t.  31) 
of  two  diattat,  in  one  of  which  were  foor  b«d- 
cliambers,  and  In  another  three. 

12.  SoLAniCM,  literally  ■  place  for  bukiag 
in  the  lun,  denotea  a  temcc  on  the  flat  roof  of  a 
boue,  &eqneutl>  oaed  by  th*  Romans,  ai  ii  itill 
the  caie  in  Italy  and  the  Cast,  (liidor.  it. 
3,   12;    Dig.    8,    2,    17;    Plant.    Hit.    Okr.  ii. 

3,  69,  ii.  4,  25;  Suet.  ClawL    10;  Uacnb.  ii. 

4,  II.)  In  the  time  of  the  emperort,  these 
mlaria  on  the  tope  of  hooaea  were  turned  intii 
gardens,  which  contained  stcd  fruit-trees  end 
tish-ponda  (Sen.  Ep.  122;  Contr.  Exc.  t.  5). 
Somewhat  aimilar  were  the  lolaria  boilt  by 
Nero  on  the  colonnades  in  front  of  the  wnJor 
and  domu  (Suet.  Xer.  16 ;  Tac  .Im.  it.  43> 
Sometimes  the  ta/aria  were  corered  by  • 
roof  ("  lectnm  solarinm,"  Orelli,  Jnscr  24I7> 

"  me  other  parts  of  a  Boman  bunse  leqnirt 

Cellae  sebtorch,  riMiUAiia  or  n- 

UIUARICAE,  the  small  bed-rooma  of  the  ilives, 
were  usually  situated  in  the  npper  itory,  u  in 
the  house  of  Pansa  at  Pompeii,  or  in  the  back  of 
the  house,  with  the  exception  of  the  cdla  cf 
th*  home-porter,  which  was  natarally  close  to 
the  fhint  door  (see  p.  669  a).  (Colom.  i.  6 ;  Cic 
Fhil.  iL  27,  67 ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,»;  Vitrur.  tL 
7  ;  Piln.  Ep.  ii.  17,  S). 

2.  CEUjt  also  delkoted  the  atore-room,  of 
which  there  were  neTeral,  bearing  Tarion*  nsnies, 
according  to  their  content*.  Of  these  in 
account  is  giren  under  Cella  No.  1,  where  the 
ceUa  rinaria  is  likewise  deicribed. 

3.  Cellars  nndergronnd  and  Tiulted  are 
rarely  mentioned  ("hypt^a  concameratioio- 
que,''  Vitniy.  vi.  (8)  11;  "  conitrnclnn  tai 
terrii  aedilicinm,''  liidot.  itI.  3^  thongh  serent 
have  been  found  at  Pompeii. 

EiroKon  Hovtf. — Thongh  no  Etmscui  honm 
are  eilant,  we  obtain  a  good  idea  oftheir  form 
and  general  dispoiition  from  their  tombs,  af 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  cemeteritf 
were  oflea  intentional  repreaentations  of  their 
Hties,  and  the  aeparate  tomb*  of  their  houses. 
The  arrangement  of  the  latter  throws  light 
upon   that  of  the  Roman  house,  th*  origiDU 
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fann  of  which  iru  boirowHl  from  the  Elinicani. 
(See  abovt,  p.  668  a.)  Thai  id  the  Mmetiry  of 
Cervelri,  tha  andent  AgylU  or  Cure,  the  tombi 
have  A  i^TgB  ccDtni  chamber,  repreKotiof  the 
atritua,  with  othen  of  imaller  liie  opening  out 
ot  it,  lighted  br  window)  in  the  wall  of  the 
Tock,  ai  they  coald  of  coune  hare  do  opening  or 
compiavium  in  the  roof.  The  ceilingi  of  all  the 
chambers  hsTe  the  oioal  beanu  and  raftera  hewD 
in  the  rock.  The  imaller  rooma  roand  the 
alrium  were  tridiiiia,  for  each  hai  a  beach  of 
lock  round  three  of  iti  aide),  on  which  the 
dead  had  been  depoaited,  reclining  as  it  a 
banquet.  (Dtonii,  i^rarto,  i.  p.  S38.)  Tbe 
fallowing  plan  of  one  of  these  tombs  ahowi  a 
dear  remnblaim  to  aa  ancient  houn. 


Flanofa  tombatCerrttrl.    (Dumli.  Jtnir<&  i  M*.) 
d.  Bock-bemi  tteiH  leading  dohn  to  tbe  tomb. 
b.  EntraDoJwU. 
a.  Small  c:buib«,tbeeellaf  of  Ibe  janitor  or  osfinriiu. 

d.  Doorwar  to  tbe  lomb. 

e.  Prtndpil  dumber  «  atrium. 
fSJ.  Inner  chamber!  or  Irujifua. 

We.  End  a  limilar  amngeraeDt  ia  the  tombi 


Chiuj 


the 


t   Clns 


thi 


puiage  leads  into  the  principal  chamber  oi 
n^'iun,  out  of  which  open  aeTcral  amaller 
chamber!  or  frtc/mta  (Dcnni*,  Etrvria,  toL  ii. 
p.  350). 

Ei^^ag  remoou  of  Soavm  AoKUf. — The 
oldest  remains  of  ■  houae  in  Rome  are  those  of 
the  Regia,  which,  according  to  Dio  Caasii 
{ilili.  42),  waa  the  residence  of  the  Pontifei 
Maiimus,  and  wai  on  the  site  of  the 
occupied  bj  Noma.  Tbe  Regia  stood  at  the  S.E. 
limiu  of  the  Forum,  close  hj  the  Temple  of 
Teata,  sdJoiQing  the  Honse  of  the  Vestal 
VlfKins  (DIo  Cats.  ilir.  L7 ;  Oell.  ir.  6 ;  Cie. 
odJltt.  I.  3).  The  eiiating  remains  are  of  lereral 
daUs:  the  oldest  walla  arv  of  the  lofleit  tufa, 
and  belong  probably  to  I 
earlier  than  the  Christian  era  ;  neit  comes  a  part 
built  of  hard  block*  of  peperino  (Japif  AXhtBMt). 
A  later  part  of  tbe  bonae  1)  built  of 
VOL.  I. 
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faced  with  burnt  bricks,  and  has  colnnina  of  the 
hard  travertine  thickly  coated  with  stucco,  and 
painted  in  brilliant  tints  of  blue  end  red.     This 
IB  probably  part  of  the  rebuilding  carried  out 
by   Domitius   Calrinus   after    bis    victoriea   to 
Spain,  c.  ih  n.a     Another  portion  of  the  same 
aa  adjoining  building  was  built  of  solid  blocks 
white  marble.     This  al>i>  may  be  part  of  Cal- 
ving  that    the  Conjular    Fasti  (no»  in   the 
Capitoline  Museum)  were  engraved  on  tbe  solid 
marble  walla  of  one  of  these  rooms  in  the  Regia 
(see  Boll.  ImC.  Arch.  Rom.  188G,  p.  99).      This 
iutensting  building  eiisls  only  in  a  very  frag- 
mentary state,  and  its  complett  -'-   '  '  - 


,   The  I. 


aall,  a 


klio  appears  to  hare  been  of  very  limited  ei 


One  of  the  best    pi 


1  the  time  of 


red  hou&ea  in  Rome 
from  its  early  date. 
This  ia  the  imall  dwelling  usually  known  aa 
"the  Haute  of  LiTia "  or  "of  Germanicut," 
which  ia  built  in  a  hollow  in  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  Palatine  hill.  That  it  is  probably  not  later 
in  date  than  the  time  of  Augustus  is  shown  by 
the  constructiou  of  its  nails,  which  are  formed 
of  concrete  faced  with  very  neat  opus  retictilatiiia 
of  tufa,  no  brick  being  used.     The  fi^nr 
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irregularity  of  the  si 
the  Email  rooma  grouped  round  the  sUircase  F 
being  nt  a  much  higher  level  than  the  larger 
rooma  by  the  otriwn ;  the  staira  D  lead  from  tbe 
utKuRi  up  to  the  higher  floor  behind.  Hie 
main  entrance  is  at  B,  approached  down  a  short 
flight  of  steps.  CC  are  pedestals  for  a  statue 
aad  an  altar:  E  E  are  bedrooms;  G  ia  a  narrow 
crypto-portiait,  which  branches  out  of  H, 
another  dark  passage,  forming  hidden  communi- 
catioDS  with  diSereat  buildings  on  this  part  of 
the  Palatine.  A  is  a  third  Tanlt«d  passage 
which  leads  to  Caligala's  palace :  this  is  possi- 
bly the  path  hy  which  Caligula's  murderers 
escaped  when  they  hid  themselves  in  the  house 
of  Qermanicus  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lii.  1, 3  ;  Suet. 
Calig.  58). 

The  paintings  in  the  principal  rooms  of  this 
house  are  among  the  finest  eiamples  of  Roman 
wall  decoration  that  still  eiist  (see  Rcnier,  La 
Ptinturet  du  Palatin),  The  moat  remarkable 
(in  the  toMmum)  is  n  scene  of  the  liberation 
of  lo  by  Hermes,  who  approaches  stealthily 
to  kill  Argns,  who  is  watching  her.  In  com- 
position, colour,  and  in  delicacy  of  tanch,  this  is 
n  work  of  much  beauty.  As  the  names  of  the 
figures  were  painted  under  each  in  Greek,  it 
appears  probable  that  it  is  tbe  work  of  a  Greek 
artist:  only  one  name  (€PMHC)  is  now  legible. 
On  the  same  wall  is  a  street  scene,  with  lolty 
houses  several  stories  high,  and  fandful  balconies 
and  porticoes.  In  the  tnc/tni»m  are  soma  very 
clever  paintings  of  bowls  of  fruit,  in  which 
grapes  and  apples  are  seen  through  tbe  trans- 
parent glass  of  which  tbe  bowls  are  made. 

The  floors  are  formed  of  marble  mosaic  in 
simple  geometrical  patterns,  very  neatly  fitted 
together,  with  much  smaller  tetiera*  than  were 
used  under  the  later  empire. 

On  the  upper  floor  a  long  passage,  approached 
by  the  staircase  D,  divides  the  bouse  into  two 
2  X 
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H«m  to  b«  small  bith-Toam*. 
■itb  DO  commauiulion  vilh  the 
I   public  atnat,  00.     At  f  tr* 


lined  wmlU,  the  tudtT  ii  refcrreJ  to  tht  Ktkle 
BlUfEAE,  p.  378  h, 
Owinf  to  tha  fact  that  no  Roman  Imum  now 

fttt  up  to  the  iwl, 
it  had  for  loag  b«a 
■  matter  of  iloibt 
bow  the  hat  air  wl 
imokf  from  the  hvpo- 
canata  ewapcd  afttr 

Cine  throBg))  the 
tilea  which  lia^ 
the  walU.  Ad  «• 
planalion  of  Ihii  ha> 
DOW  been  fnnuhnl 
by  an  eitrtrntlT 
intenaliDg  miwic 
picture  found  :n  1378 
at  Oued-Atnwnia  in 
Algeria.  (See  Tn- 
eeediugi  of  the  Sx. 
Archfol.  dt  Ctmttn- 
;  vol.   for  1978.) 
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buildiOE-  Q  i> 
apucino,  which  aeemi  partlj  to  hare  lupplied 
tha  konie  with  water.  A  Dumber  of  inacribed 
lead  pipe*  were  foaod,  but  theae  were  of  later 
dat«  than  the  koatt  itseit :  niter  was  laid  on 
to  the  upper  ai  well  m  to  the  ground  floors. 

Ai  seems  to  hare  been  usually  the  case  in 
Roman  houses  till  the  reiga  of  Augustus,  tha 
only  method  of  heating  was  by  charcoal  hruien 
(/ocu/i).  lu  the  tiUiiinum  a  small  recess  u  pro- 
Tided  for  tha  focutat  or  camitmt.  The  use  of 
hypocausti  for  private  houses  was  a  later  intn^ 
(laction,  and  the  rery  complete  system  of  heating 
rooms,  which  provided  not  only  for  hot  air  under 
the  hypocauit  Hoon,  bat  also  wall-lioiap  of 
flne-tiles  all  over  the  internal  wnll-surlace  of  a 
room,  did  not  come  into  general  use  till  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century  a.d.  In  the  third 
century  especially  the  rapidly -growing  cfiemi- 
nacy  of  the  Romans  led  them  to  provide  in  the 
moat  elaborate  macner  for  the  heatiug  of  their 
houses ;  and  the  contrast  is  very  great  between 
the  >hut-in,  highly-heated  apsrtmenU  of  the 
later  ampire,  as  compared  with  the  hnlf  open- 
air  life  andacanty  warming  of  the  earlier  houiea. 
In  the  above  figured  plan  the  tiAlinam  and  its 
aku  are  open  ou  one  side  to  the  only  partially 
rooTed  afn'uin;  an  arrangement  fitted  only  far 
a  hardy  race,  such  as  the  Romans  once  were. 
The  later  houiies,  with  their  glaied  and 
curtained  windows,  hollow  floon,  and  walla 
radiating  heat  from  their  whole  surface,  must 
hate  had  an  atmoephere  very  like  that  of  a 
modem  hot-house.  For  drtaijj  of  the  conttme- 
tion  of  hjrpocausts  and  th«  arrangeinent  of  fisa- 


itaelf  formed  part  of 
tha  pavement  of  the 
house  which  it  reprr- 
senta.  Th*  building 
ia  one  of  immense  eiteat,  and  varies  from  four 
to  six  stoHea  in  height.  The  fround-floor  hu 
only  a  few  plain  rectangnlar  windows,  Utted 
with  strong  iron  gratings.  In  the  upper  storits 
the  windows,  partly  arched  and  partly  tqnsie- 
headed,  are  placed  at  frequent  intervals.  'Hie 
long  line  of  the  main  block  ia  broken  by  tso 
lofty  towei^like  itmctuna.  The  cential  sod 
most  important  pact  of  the  house  has  a  Ion- 
pitched  roof  covered  with  red  tilea,  from  the 
ridge  of  which,  st  four  diSerent  points,  chione; 
stacks  project,  just  as  they  would  in  a  modHH 
house.  What  appean  to  be  a  conical  smoke- 
cowl  is  set  over  each  chimney.  This  aniqoe 
mosaic  gives  a  clear  notion  of  the  siterait 
appearance  of  one  of  the  large  mansions  of  thr 
later  empire,  such  ua  could  aever  be  gaiasl 
from  an  eiamiuatiou  of  any  of  the  verr  im- 
perfect eiiiting  remains  of  Roman  dwelliagii 
nnmerous  though  they  are,  from  which  little 
more  than  the  plau  of  the  gronud-flooi  can 
□snally  be  gathered.  And  here  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  most  writers  on  the  subject  of 
Roman  houses  appear  to  have  ignored  the  (set 
that  it  waa  nsoally,  if  not  invariably,  the  cuatosi 
to  baild  with  an  upper  story,  and  henn  it  >> 
obTionsly  a  misUke  in  examining  the  eiiMing 
remains  of  an;  house  to  eipect  to  find  ths  whole 
accommodation  of  the  dwelling  provided  on  Ue 
gTound-floor.  It  appean  probable  that  in  nearly 
all  cases  the  beat  bedroomi  were  placad  np*!^ 
where  there  waa  ample  apace  for  rooms  ofa  good 
size,  and  yet  it  ia  nsoal  to  deacribe  small  cell- 
like  nwnis  on  the  gronDd-floor  aa  being  the  chi^ 
sleeping  apartments  of  th*  fiunlly,  in  spil*  -' 
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tbdr  obiious  drawbacks  rrom  damp  and  want  of 
light.  Id  Italy  cgpecially  groimd-llaot  bedrooms 
■re  far  from  briog  haalthj. 

la  18T4  remajus  of  a  vcrj  iatertiting  ho 
of  the  time  of  Augostiu  were  found  on  i 
Esquiline  hill,  Dot  far  from  the  Builka  of 
Haria  Haggiore:  fram  iU  poeitiun  on  the  llni 
the  Serrlan  wall  aod  egg";  it  hiu  been  cal 
"the  Hoiue  of  MaeceDos,"  who  lired  in  that 
quarter,  where  he  converted  the  pablic  barial- 
ground  into  a  large  park  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  8,  14  i 
"horti  Maecenatiani,"  Sort.  Till.  15).  Thii 
palace  of  Mieceiia«  from  its  lotlj  position  an 
the  Esquiline  ia  called  bj  Horsce  (Epod.  9,  3) 
"alta  domus,"  anl  ii  probably  alluded  to  i 
aoother  pan^e  ("  moUm  propinquuDi  nubiljt 
ardais,"  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  29,  10) ;  nnd  on  nccoui 
of  it*  healthy  sitDBtioD  Au{;uitiu  slept  thei 
when  he  wu  ill  (Snet.  ^119.  T'2).  Tiberini  too 
up  his  residence  there.  Tbeie  gardeDs  were  < 
great  eitent,  and  were  onited  by  Kero  with  h 
palace  on  the  Palatine  hill  (Tac.  Ann.  it.  39 
Suet.  Ha-.  aiXand  it  wax  from  one  of  tiie  towei 
of  Uaeceoas,  which  commanded  an  eitenaiv 
tiew,  that  he  lurreyed  the  contlBgntioD  ( 
Ranie<Siiet.  Jr«r.  38;cf.  Burn,  Aoine,  227).  One 
fine  room  uf  this  house,  itiU  well  preierved,  ii 
of  especial  interest ;  this  appears  to  have  bceo 
a  sort  of  greenhouse  for  planta  and  iiowers:  it 
is  a  large  vaulted  chamber,  with  a  semicircular 
ap6«  at  oue  end ;  all  round  the  walls  are  tien  of 
high  steps  once  linad  with  marble,  inteoded  to 
Ibrm  stSknds  for  rows  of  flower-pots ;  arranged 
exactly  a*  in  a  modem  coDserratory.  Prof, 
tfobr  (5uff.  Tatt.  AnJL  vol.  for  1875)  has 
pointad  out  that  the  caltivation  of  afarnbs  and 
flowers  in  thia  way  w*a  largely  practised  by 
the  Romana.  On  each  aide  of  the  hall  are  sii 
ncmei,  decorated  with  paintings  of  gardeo 
uenes,  with  fouDtaioi  among  the  flowers,  treated 
in  a  skilfully  deceplire  way,  so  as  to  look  as  if 
each  recess  were  a  wlndonr  opening  on  to  a  real 
garden.  The  light  waa  admitted  only  through 
opemngB  In  the  barrel  vault  of  the  hall,  on  which 
wen  paintlngfl  of  similar  floral  subjects^  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  theatrical  scene- 
painter's  style  of  decoration  which  was  popular 
among  the  Romana. 

The  Houie  of  Sailaat,  the  hiitorian,  was  one 
of  the  finest  houses  in  Rome.  It  had,  like  the 
house  of  Uaeeenss,  eitensive  gardens,  whence 
the  residence  was  frequently  called  the  Jforii  Sal- 
liuiiojii.  It  was  bnilt  by  Sallnst  with  the  riches 
obtained  in  hia  goreniment  of  Nomidia  f  Pseud. - 
Cic  RtspoM.  in  Sail.  IT,  §  19);  and  after  the 
death  of  hii  heir,  Saltustins  Criapns,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberina,  it  appears  to  have  pulsed  into 
the  haodf  of  the  emperor,  aa  it  ii  suteeqnently 
mentioned  as  an  imperial  palace,  and  the  residence 
of  several  of  the  emperors.  So  large  were  the  gar- 
dens, that  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  who  preferred 
living  there  to  the  Palatine,  erected  in  them  s 
colonnade,  1000  paces  long,  in  which  he  took  horse 
exercise.  Part  of  this  house  still  eiista  in  the 
oamnv  valley  between  the  Fincim  and  Qnirinal 
hills,  near  the  Porla  OoUina  in  the  Servian  wall. 
(Tat  AiBi.  liii.  47 ;  flisi.  iii.  82 ;  Plin.  B.  ff. 
TU.S7S;  DloCaas.  livL  10;  Vopisc.  Jurv/.  49; 
Prncop.  BtO.  Fond.  L  2.) 

Thepoittiaaof  this  house  is  peculiar:  part  of 
it  itBil<li  00  the  lowar  ground  at  tbe  foot  of  a 
tUff  of  tbe  QatrlDBl,  ud  part  on  the  top  of  the 


cliff;  so  that  the  floor  of  the  third  story  of 
the  lower  part  was  level  with  the  ground-iloor 
of  the  rest.    The  figure  shows  the  plan  of  tba 


eiiiting  remains,  which  will  be  soon  dcstmyed 
by  the  filling  up  of  the  valley,  where  the 
building  stands,  to  make  new  boulevards;  a 
most  serioBi  loss.  The  circalar  part  A  is  a 
lofty  domed  hall ;  B  It  ia  a  balcony-like  gallery, 
supported  on  corbels,  which  rmu  round  the 
outside  of  the  main  building,  at  a  height  of 
about  forty  feet  above  the  ground  ;  C  ia  a  fine 
vaulted  room,  with  two  stories  over  it:  DDiaa 
retaining  wall,  built  ^(ainst  the  scarped  face  of 
the  cliff  to  keep  the  crumbling  tufa  rock  from 
decay  :  £  B  are  rooms  in  four  or  five  storie^  some 
with  concrete  and  othen  with  wooden  floors; 
F  are  winding  marble-lined  slain,  with  mosaic 
landingi,  which  led  lo  the  top  of  the  house  and 
the  rooms  on  the  higher  level  of  the  hill.  ThIa 
part  ii  still  about  seventy  feet  high.  0  ia 
another  marhle-lioed  stairuue.  A  great  part 
of  the  hoQse  is  still  uneicaratad.  The  date  of 
the  existing  portion  is  of  the  first  aentary  A.D., 
and  is  evidently  part  of  additions  made  by  the 
early  emperors.  In  the  aiiteenth  century  an 
immense  quantity  of  valuable  marbles,  including 
magnificent  columns  of  Oriental  alabaster  and 
Nuoiidiau  giatio  aatico,  were  found  in  the  raiu 
of  Sallnit's  house,  and  used  to  decorate  several 
of  the  churchea  of  Rome. 

Many  inscribed  lead  waterpipes  bare  been 
found  there  at  diSerent  times:  some  have  the 
name  of  the  estate,  the  reigning  emperor, 
the  plumber,  and  the  capacity  of  the  pipe, 
«.g.   XIII.     OKTORVH    SALLVBIliJUOB,    IXP.    H^V. 
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opographical  indication  on  a 
ery  rare. 

Some  very  splendidly  decorated  housee  have 
ecently,  during  the  formation  of  the  new  Tiber 
embankment,  bean  discovered  and  then  destroyed, 
ilong  the  line  of  the  Fameaina  gardens,  by  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  lliese  were  very  richly 
imamented  with  paintings,  and  especially  with 
itccco  rellela  of  eitraordniary  beauty,  evidently 
latlng  from  the  middle  or  early  part  of  the  liret 
^entuiy  *.d.  Many  of  these  were  almoft  of  pore 
Greek  style,  tna  from  any  of  the  usual  Rinnan 
coarseness  of  detail  or  clumsiness  of  form.  He 
reliefs  were  eieoQted  rapidly  by  the  artist 
In  the  quick-setting  wet  stucco,  which  he  ap- 
plied in  Inmpe  to  the  preriAQxIy  prepared  flat 
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■utImc,  and  An,  btton  th«  itacee  had  Umt  ta 
budcn,  ba  modelled  the  tignre*  into  ihape  with 
hit  liagen  sad  thumb,  uairtcd  by  a  few  umpU 
wooden  modelling  tool*.    The  dediioD  and  rapid 
ikill  ibosu  in  thii  manipaUtion  an  my  ra- 
markabU;  and  an  imoont 
of  life  and  vigoui  appear* 
in  thri*  hutilj  eiecuted 
rtlif  fi,  which  could  hardlj- 
haTs  bran  equalled  bjr  the 
■low  piDceu  or  chiaelling 


of  the  . 


e  Dionyaiac,  fauni  plaj-- 
iog  on  the  donble  pipei, 
njmph*  dancing  with  lim- 
brela  and  other  moiicat 
inatTumeuta,  and  iportire 
genii  bearing  the  Uyrau 
or  buDchee  ol  gnpei. 
Some  figure*  of  winged 
Victoriea  are  marreU  of 
deliote  beanty,  lightly 
poieed  OD  large  wingi,  with 
drapery  flowiog  behind 
them  Id  graceful  curring 
fold*.  The  modelling  of 
the  nude  limbi  of  the 
faoni  i*  perfect  for  it* 
eltilful  au^eation  of  the 
play  of  mnacles  under  a 
■apple  ikiD,  and  ia  quite 


n  the 


taggen 


of  the 


Attic  School  of  Sculpt 

which   the  Romana 

■pecially  to  have  adc 

The  Tiber  bio k a  opposite  the  Campaa  Martina 
formed    a    faroarite    aite    for    the    houie*    of 
wealthy   Romana :    aonie  of  theae  are  ihovn 
fragment*   of    the    Capitoline    marble    plan 
Rome;  moet  of  tbem  hare  ataira  leading  down 
t«  the  water'*  edge.    The  accompanying  figure 


another  fragment  of  thig  celebrated  plen, 
which  waa  made  in  the  reign  of  Sererui  to  deco- 
rate the  end  mall  of  the  Templum  3w:rae  tJrbii 
by  the  Foram.  Thii  ihow*  ui  a  oommon  type  of 
street  bouae  in  Rome,  such  ai  belonged  to  men  of 
moderate  meana.  On  this  fragment  are  engrared 
the  plan*  of  three  houxa  in  a  row,  almoet 
identical  in  arrangement.  (I)  la  the  entrance 
paisage,  wlik  two  ihopa  (2)  on  each  aide :  (3) 


i*  B  imall  Tuacan  atrium,  ai  Viti 
it,  being  without  column*;  (4)  ia 
leading  into  (5)  the  peri$tyliiim,  n 


AblumVrKaa. 

Some  intereatlng  eumpla*  of  beiMi  Da( 
owned  by  priTat*  penooa,  bnt  uaed  by  corpontt 
bodiea,  hare  been  found  during  the  !■*■  (e' 
yean.  The  chief  of  theae  ii  the  Atiiom  Vettu 
or  Hou*e  of  the  Sii  Veital  Virgin*,  which  wu 
eipoaed  to  Tiew  in  1883-4. 

The  plan  abore,  reproduced  from  Uiddltlini'i 
.  AHdmt  Rant  in  1885  (p.  187),  ihowi  the  padtioii 
of  the  hsute,  near  the  circular  Temple  of  Veits, 
and  dote  to  the  northern  angle  of  the  Pdatiae, 
where  the  immente  lubitructaret  of  Califnla'i 
palace  itiU  eiiat.  The  rooma  are  arniDie'l 
roand  a  long  open  perMiilium  or  doiater;  nut 
DDlik*  the  plan  of  a  mediaeTal  monaatery.  AI 
one  end  is  the  (oUimun,  with  three  amall  chanben 
on  each  aide;  probably  each  of  the  ati  rstali  had 
one  of  thaie.  On  the  N.E.  aide  of  the  toUiinoB  it ' 
large  hall,  with  recciaea  for  atatnea,  and  on  the 
other  aidei*  a  bath-room, and  nearit  akltchea.* 
baker'a  OTcn  with  acorn-mill,  and  other domaatie 
oSoea.  OnboththeloagBldeioftheprrutjrfHCa 
ii  a  number  of  very  handaoma  roomi,  deconttd 
in  a  Tery  coitly  and  elaborate  manner;  in  lU 
caaca  there  waa  at  leaat  one  upper  atory.  Oi 
the  Terge  of  the  N.E.  side  of  the  hooae  ia  a  row 
of  (hope :  at  this  place  the  remain*  of  the  Stgia 
are  indicated  on  the  plan.  In  the  centre  of  the 
perittyliiBn  was  whit  seemi  to  hare  been  a  Kria 
of  flower-beda,  in  the  ihape  of  n  circle  within  *» 
ocCagoD ;  trace*  of  the  low  brick  kerb*  which 
aeparated  theae  beds  are  still  eaaity  diiUa- 
guishable.  On  the  S.W.  aide  a  great  part 
of  the  upper  atory  atill  eiitts.  here,  a*  in  the 
prerionaly  mentioned  houtea  of  Uria  aad 
Sallotl,  the   building  ia  let  againtt  the  aide 
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of  a  slope,  80  that  in  one  part  an  upper  story 
has  its  floor  level  with  the  higher  ground.     In 
this  case  a  considerable  part  of  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  Palatine   has  been   cut  away  to  make 
a  site  for  the  Vestals'  house,  probably  at  the 
time  of  its  enlargement  under  Hadrian,  to  whose 
period  most  of  the  existing  structure  belongs. 
The  upper   rooms  consist  chiefly  of  bedrooms 
and  small  bath-rooms,  mostly  with  marble  wall- 
linings  and  mosaic  floors.     Part  of  this  upper 
story  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Sererus,  after 
*a  destructive  flre  in  the  time  of  Commodus  in 
191   A.D. ;  and  these  later  rooms  have  a  very 
luxurious  system  of  warming,  both  with  hypo- 
cansts  and  wall-linings  of  flue-tiles.     The  stairs 
which   led  to  a  still   higher  floor  still   partly 
exist,  so  the  whole  amount  of  accommodation 
must  have  been  very  large,  as  befitted  the  dig- 
nified state  of  a  Vestal's  life.     The  internal 
decorations  were  very  magnificent;  in  some  of 
the  rooms  both  walls  and  floors  were  covered  with 
the  rich  coloured  marbles  from  Africa  and  Greece. 
In  one  of  the  six  small  rooms  by  the  tablinum 
m  very  curious  precaution   has  been   taken  to 
keep  the  floor  dry'.     Halves  of  large  amphorae 
are  set  close  together  all  over  the  area  of  the 
room :  over  them  concrete  was  laid,  and  finally 
the  marble  paving-slabs  were  bedded  in  cement 
on   the  concrete.     The  hollows  formed  by  the 
half  amphorae  would  prevent  the  damp  from 
rising.     In  some  cases  the  rooms  had  moulded 
skirtings  and  cornices  made  of  very  hard  and 
brilliant  marbles,  such  as  rosso  antux),  the  cost 
of  which  must  have  been  enormous.     In  some 
rooms  niches  for  statues  and  other  parts  of  the 
wall-surface  were  encrusted  with  gorgeous  jewel- 
like glass  mosaics,  and  ceilings  and  vaults  were 
richly  decorated  with  painting  of  the  most  glow- 
ing tints.     As  might  be  expected,  the  dwelling 
of  this  wealthy  and  highly  honoured  corpora- 
tion of  Vestals  far  exceeded  in  splendour  even 
the  richest  houses  at  Pompeii.    See  the  separate 
works  on  the  Atritan  Vestae  published  by  Comm. 
Lanciani,   Rome,    1884,  and  by  Prof.  Jordan, 
Berlin,  1885. 

A  corporate  dwelling  of  a  very  diflerent  class 
is  the  Barrack  (exctibitoria)  of  the  Seventh 
€k>hort  of  the  Roman  VigileSy  discovered  in  1867 
near  the  Church  of  S.  Crisogono  in  Trastevere. 
This  is  a  handsome  house  of  the  second  century 
A.D. ;  with  a  large  mosaic-paved  atrium  or 
cloister,  round  which  are  arranged  rooms  in 
two  or  three  stories.  The  decorations  are  partly 
of  moulded  terra-cotta,  painted  with  brilliant 
colours,  and  partly  of  the  usual  marble  linings 
in  very  thin  slabs.  The  barracks  of  other 
cohorts  of  these  Vigiles,  who  combined  the 
oflSces  of  policemen,  firemen,  and  lamplighters, 
have  been  found  in  many  other  quarters  of 
Ronae,  but  none  so  well  preserved  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Seventh  Cohort.  (See  Visconti, 
CoorU  VIL  d^  Vigili,  Rome,  1867,  and  Bull. 
Comm.  Arch.  Mun.  Rom.  for  1873.) 

Another  corporate  or,  as  it  might  be  called, 
"monastic"  establbhment  was  recently  exca- 
vated a  short  distance  outside  the  Porta  Portuensis 
of  Rome :  this  was  the  residence  of  the  Collegium 
of  the  Fratres  ArvaleSf  one  of  the  most  dignified 
of  the  priestly  Collegia  of  Rome ;  but  its  remains 
were  too  scanty  £or  the  whole  plan  to  be  dis- 
tinguishable. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  streets 


and  houses  have  been  discovered  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  at  Ostia :  these  in  plan  much  resem- 
bled the  Pompeian  houses,  but  were  much  more 
richly  decorated  with  costly  foreign  marbles, 
most  of  which  would  pass  Ostia  on  their  way  to 
Rome,  where  they  were  unladen  on  a  long  wharf 
called  the  Marmoratum. 

Of  the  imperial  palaces  of  Rome,  which  at 
last  covered  the  whole  site  of  the  primitive 
Roma  Quadrata,  the  earliest  was  the  house  of 
Augustus  (Domits  Augustana)^  which  was  built 
on  the  S.W.  edge  of  the  Palatine,  overlooking 
the  Circus  Maximus.  He  at  first  occupied,  on 
the  Palatine,  the  house  of  Hortensius,  a  dwell- 
ing conspicuous  neither  for  size  nor  splendour ; 
and  when  it  was  struck  by  lightning,  he  conse- 
crated the  spot  to  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  bought 
some  neighbouring  buildings,  where  he  built  a 
house  for  himself.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  81 ;  Dio 
Cass.  xlix.  15 ;  Suet.  Aug.  29,  72.) 

The  house  of  Tiberius  (^Domus  TXbericaux)  on 
the  Palatine  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  that 
of  Augustus,  though  it  adjoined  it,  the  palace 
of  Augustus  being  more  conspicuous  towards 
the  forum,  while  that  of  Tiberius  formed  the 
back  front.  Its  situation  is  indicated  by  the 
descriptions  of  the  ancient  writers,  that  Otho 
descended  through  the  back  of  the  palace  of 
Tiberius  into  the  Velabrum  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  27  ; 
Suet.  0th.  6;  Pint.  Galb.  24),  and  that  Vitellius 
surveyed  from  it  the  conflagration  of  the  Capitol 
(Suet.  Vitell.  6).  During  the  reign  of  Augustus 
Tiberius  lived  first  in  the  house  of  Pompey  in 
the  Carinae,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Maecenas 
on  the  Esquiline  (Suet.  Tib.  15);  but  when  he 
became  emperor,  he  probably  resided  in  this 
house  on  the  Palatine  till  he  withdrew  to 
Capreae.  In  later  times  this  palace  was  the 
residence  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  a  library  was  established  there  (Capitol. 
Ant.  Pius,  10,  Ant.  Phil.  6,  Ver.  2 ;  Gell.  xiii. 
19 ;  Vopisc.  Prob.  2).  The  palaces  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  Nero ; 
but  they  were  rebuilt,  as  they  are  mentioned  as 
separate  buildings  in  the  Notitia ;  and  Josephus 
tells  us  that  the  different  parts  of  the  complex 
of  buildings  forming  the  imperial  palace  were 
named  after  their  respective  founders  {Ant, 
xix.  1,  §  15). 

The  palace  of  Augustus  was  excavated  in 
1775,  and  drawings  made  of  it  by  Guattani,  who 
published  them  in  his  Monumenti  Antichi  di 
RotnOf  1785;  the  whole  was  soon  covered  in 
again,  and  no  part  is  now  visible.  That  part  of 
the  woodcut  on  the  next  page,  which  represents 
the  palace  of  Augustus,  is  taken  from  Guattani*s 
plan. 

This  palace,  which  was  of  very  modest  size, 
had  a  number  of  small  rooms  in  two  stories 
grouped  round  one  peristyle:  its  comparative 
simplicity  must  have  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  stately  splendour  of  the  public  halls, 
libraries,  and  temples  in  the  adjoining  Area 
Apollinis,  all  built  by  Augustus,  and  adorned  by 
him  with  countless  works  of  art  of  every  kind. 
(Prop.  lii.  29 ;  for  other  authorities,  see  Diet. 
Gr.  ^  Rom.  Geogr.  ii.  p.  805.)  Nevertheless, 
though  the  palace  of  Augustus  was  small,  yet 
it  appears  to  have  been  designed  with  great 
taste,  and  decorated  with  considerable  richness 
in  its  mixture  of  white  and  coloured  marbles. 
I  That  it  was  a  very  carefully  designed  architec- 
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tonl  comporition  is  shown  eren  bj  the  bare 
pUn,  with  its  teriet  of  domed  and  Taultod  halls, 


PsUoe  of  Augustus  mod  the  Fl&viui  Emperors. 

and  small  apse-like  recesses  arranged  with  some 
complication  and  much  ingenoity. 

The  Flavian  Palace,  which  is  shown  on  the 
same  woodcut,  was  built  bj  Domitian,  adjoining 
the  Area  of  Apollo  and  the  Palace  of  Augustus 
on  the  N.W.  side.  (Plut.  PopL  15;  Mart.  yiii. 
36;  SUt.  Silv,  iii.  4,  47,  ir.  2.)  Extensive 
remains  of  this  building  still  exist,  and  are 
among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  imperial 
palaces  on  the  Palatine.  It  was  a  very  different 
building  from  that  of  Augustus;  being  not  so 
much  a  place  of  residence  as  a  magnificent  series 
of  state  apartments  intended  for  public  use. 
Hence  Nenra  had  the  words  Aedes  publioae 
inscribed  on  it.  (Plin.  Panegyr,  47.)  At  one 
end  is  a  rery  splendid  throne-room,  with  a 
tarariitm  or  imperial  chapel  on  one  side,  and 
a  hatUica  for  judicial  businesH  on  the  other. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  peristyle  is  the  ^- 
cUnium  for  state  banquets;  and  beyond  it  a 
series  of  stately  halls,  which  may  possibly  be 
libraries  (hiUiotheoae),  and  an  Academia  for 
recitations  and  other  literary  purposes.  A  sort 
of  Nymphaeum,  or  room  containing  a  fountain, 
with  flowers,  plants,  and  statues  of  nymphs 
and  river-gods,  was  placed  at  one  side  of  the 
triclinium^  if  not  on  both,  so  that  the  murmur 
and  coolness  of  the  water  and  the  scent  of 
the  flowers  might  refresh  the  wine-heated 
guests.  The  whole  of  this  magnificent  palace 
was  adorned  with  the  greatest  richness,  both  of 
design  and  materials,  with  floors,  wall-linings, 
and  columns  of  Oriental  marbles,  alnbaster,  and 
red  and  green  porphyry.  Even  the  rows  of 
colossal  statues,  which  decorated  the  throne- 
room,  were  made  of  the  very  refractory  basalts 
and  porphyry  from  the  quarries  of  Egypt,  at  a 
cost  of  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  labour : 
remains  of  these  were  found  early  in  the  last 
century.  The  position  of  the  Flavian  palace  is 
remarkable :  it  is  built  on  an  immense  artificial 


platform  which  bridges  over  a  deep  valley  or 
depression  in  the  summit  of  the  Palatine. 
-— yMWi  Remains  of  a  lofty  building  of  republican 
W^  date  still  exist  deep  below  the  floor-level  of 
the  so-called  libraries;-  and  a  small  house 
of  early  imperial  date,  richly  decorated  with 
marbles  and  paintings,  can  still  be  seen 
buried  under  the  great  peristyle.  In  many 
parts  of  the  palace  traces  are  distinctly 
visible  of  restorations  made  by  Serenu 
after  the  great  fire  in  the  reign  of  (Urn- 
modus  (191  A.D.),  which  devastated  a  hu^ 
portion  of  the  imperial  palaces :  the  cracked 
and  partly  calcined  marbles  which  sufiered 
in  the  fire  were  broken  up,  and  used  to 
make  concrete  for  the  new  walls  of  Serenu; 
and  thus,  in  many  places,  the  somewhat 
curious  sight  is  to  be  seen  of  concrete  msde 
of  the  most  costly  Oriental  marbles  sod 
porphyria.  (Dio  Cass.  Ixxii.  24;  Herodian. 
i.  14;  Spartian.  Sept.  Sev.  19,  24.)  Spar- 
tianus  (/.  c.)  says  that  Septimius  Sevenu 
made  the  Septizonium  an  atriwn  to  the 
palace,  so  that  it  should  be  the  first  object 
to  strike  the  eyes  of  those  #oming  from 
Africa,  his  native  country.  Considerable 
remains  of  this  Septizonium  existed  till  near 
the  end  of  the  16th  century,  when  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  caused  the  pillars  to  be  carried  off 
to  the  Vatican.  They  are  represented  in 
the  drawing  in  the  Diet,  of  Greek  amiBomm 
Geogr.  ii.  p.  ^6,  but  the  true  nature  of  the 
building  remains  doubtfuL 

The  enormous  palace  of  Caligula  (see  cat, 
p.  676)  occupied  the  northern  comer  of  the 
Palatine  hill,  and  the  adjoining  slopes  as  fiur  ss 
the  Forum,  covering  the  ground  once  occupied 
by  the  houses  of  Clodins,  Cicero,  and  other 
wealthy  Romans  (Dio  Cass.  lix.  28 ;  Suet  Col- 
22;  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxvi.  §  111).  The  equally 
largo  palace  of  Severus  occupied  the  opposite 
end  of  the  Palatine.  They  are  both  remarkable 
for  the  gigantic  substructures  on  which  they 
stand,  constructed  so  as  to  form  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  a  basement  for  state  rooms  on  a 
level  with  the  highest  part  of  the  ground, 
or,  in  other  words,  at  both  places  the  Palatine 
itself  was  enlarg^  by  the  construction  of  an 
artificial  hill  of  massive  concrete  walls  and 
vaults.  On  one  side  Severus  used  the  very 
stately  palace  of  Hadrian  as  a  sort  of  platform 
on  which  to  extend  his  new  palace  at  the 
higher  level;  and  so  we  see  the  rough  con- 
crete walls  of  Severus'  substructure  cutting 
through  and  rendering  useless  the  richly  orna- 
mented halls  of  Hadrian.  The  enormous  height 
of  the  palace  of  Severus  must  have  made  it  one 
of  the  most  imposing  of  all  the  buildings  of 
Rome:  its  southern  part,  which  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine  hill,  not  only  equalled  the 
hill  in  height,  but  towered  high  above  its  snin- 
mit.  In  costliness  of  material,  though  not  m 
delicacy  of  design,  this  palace  more  than  equalled 
the  buildings  of  the  earlier  emperors,  with  the 
exception  of  that  which.  Nero  built.  Some  ad- 
ditions and  improvements  were  made  to  the 
palace  of  Septimius  Severus  by  Heliogabalus  and 
Alexander  Severus.  (Lamprid.  ff^.  3,  8,  24; 
Aiex,  Sev.  24,  25.) 

The  G(^den  Bouse  (Domu$  Aurea)  «f  Nero, 
which  covered  part  of  the  Palatine  and  Esquiline 
hills  and  the  great  valley  between  them,  must 
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have  been  a  building  of  the  most  marvellous 
aplendour  and  extent.  It  was  nearly  a  mile  in 
lengthy  and  included  large  gardens  and  parks  for 
wild  animals,  all  surrounded  hy  a  triple  portictts 
or  colonnade  of  marble.  The  interior  was  de- 
corated in  the  most  lavish  way,  with  gold,  ivory, 
and  jewels.  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  42  ;  Suet.  Ner.  31 ; 
Mart.  Spect.  2.)  Some  rooms,  according  to 
Suetonius,  were  entirely  plated  with  gold,  and 
atudded  with  precious  stones  and  pearls.  The 
supper-rooms  were  vaulted  with  ivory  panels 
{lacunarid)j  from  openings  in  which  flowers 
and  perfumes  were  scattered  on  the  guests.  An 
enormous  number  of  works  of  art  of  every 
claas  collected  from  Greek  cities  were  brought 
to  adorn  the  palace,  and  others  were  made  by 
Nero's  orders,  such  as  the  bronze  colossal  statue 
of  himself,  120  feet  high,  the  work  of  the  Greek 
aculptor  Zenodorus,  and  a  pafnted  portrait  on 
canvas  of  the  same  ridiculous  size.  [COLOSSUS.] 
The  destruction  of  the  Golden  House  and  the 
restoration  of  most  of  its  site  to  public  uses 
were  among  the  most  popular  acts  of  the 
Flavian  emperors.  Both  the  Coiosseum  and  the 
^reat  Thermae  of  Titus  stand  on  part  of  the  site 
4>{  Nero's  palace,  of  which  a  small  portion  was 
used,  after  being  stripped  of  its  rich  marble 
linings,  to  form  the  sub«tructures  of  part  of  the 
Thermae  S)£  Titus.  This  is  almost  the  only  part 
which  now  exists :  remains  of  a  large  peristyle, 
and  the  lofty  rooms  round  it,  are  still  fairly  well 
preserved :  the  vaults  are  richly  decorated  with 
stucco  reliefs  and  paintings,  which  are  rapidly 
perishing.  It  was  the  discovery  of  these  elaborate 
ornaments  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  which 
gave  so  great  an  impulse  to  the  growing  love  for 
classical  methods  of  decoration.  Raphael  and 
his  pupib  with  great  skill  copied  the  stucco- 
work,  and  painted  arabesques  in  the  Vatican 
palace,  in  the  Villa  Madama,  and  in  a  large 
number  of  other  buildings.  Owing  to  these 
magnificent  rooms  having  been  used  as  the 
substructures  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  most  writers 
on  the  subject  have  described  the  paintings  as 
being  part  of  the  work  of  Titus :  e,g.  Mirri  and 
Carletti,  Terme  di  Tito,  Rome,  1776,  and  De  Ro- 
mania, Terme  di  TitOy  Rome,  1822.  Both  these 
valuable  illustrated  works,  which  give  much  that 
is  now  lost,  really  deal  with  the  Golden  House, 
not  with  the  Thermae,  Though  the  walls  of 
these  two  structures  are  mixed  in  a  somewhat 
complicated  way,  it  is  very  easy  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other.  Titus's  walls  are  of  plain 
brick-faced  concrete,  without  any  stucco  cover- 
ing, while  Nero's  are  in  all  cases  either  coated 
with  painted  stucco,  or  with  the  cement  backing 
of  the  missing  mar^e  lining.  Even  where  the 
stucco  has  in  some  places  fallen  off  Nero's  walls, 
clear  evidence  as  to  its  former  existence  is  given 
by  the  marble  plugs  with  which  the  wall-surface 
was  studded  to  form  a  key  for  the  plastering. 

Pompeian  Bouses, — Though  of  course  less 
magnificent  than  the  palaces  of  Rome,  the 
houses  of  Pompeii,  from  their  exceptionally 
perfect  state  of  pre^rvation,  are  of  special 
value  as  examples  of  Roman  domestic  architec- 
ture, and  have  the  advantage  of  being  in  most 
cases  of  known  date.  Few  are  older  than  the 
Christian  era,  and  none  of  course  are  later  than 
79  A.D.,  when  the  city  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius.  The  existing  remains 
show  US,  as  a  rule,  only  the  ground-floor  of  each 


house;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
number  of  the  best  rooms— especially,  there  b 
reason  to  believe,  the  bedrooms  and  the  women's 
apartments — were  on  the  upper  floors.  The 
presence  of  stairs  in  apparently  all  the  houses 
proves  that  one-storied  buildings  Were  practically 
unknown  in  Pompeii :  the  few  fragments  of  the 
upper  story  which  have  been  found  standing  show 
that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  upper  part  of  the 
house  was  partly  constructed  of  wood,  and  was 
arranged  so  as  to  project  beyond  the  line  of  the 
lower  story,  very  like  the  half-timbered  houses 
of  England  or  France  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.     (See  cut,  p.  666  a.) 

In  one  respect  the  Pbmpeian  arrangement 
resembled  that  of  mediaeval  and  modem  Italy : 
that  is,  the  street  front  on  the  ground-floor,  even 
of  large  and  handsome  houses,  was  usually 
occupied  by  a  row  of  shops.  In  some  cases 
these  shops  have  no  doorway  or  passage  com- 
municating with  the  main  house,  and  were 
probably  rented  by  the  owner  to  independent 
tradesmen  ;  in  others  the  shops  could  be  entered 
from  the  house,  and  in  these  cases  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  shops  were  managed  by  the  slaves 
or  clients  of  the  house-owner,  who  perhaps  in 
this  way  made  a  profit  out  of  the  produce  of  his 
country  estate. 

The  accompanying  plan  shows  a  small  shop, 
to  which  is  joined  the  residence  of  its  owner, 
forming  a  small 
block  independent 
of  the  adjoining 
larger  house.  (I) 
An  open  archway, 
in  which  a  wooden 
shop-front  was  fit- 
ted ;  the  threshold 
of  this  opening  is 
rebated  to  receive 
the  wooden  parti- 
tion, part  of  which 
was  hinged  so  as 
to  form  a  narrow 
door :  the  upper 
part  would  be 
closed  at  night  by  flap-shutters  hinged  at 
the  top,  an  arrangement  very  like  that  of  a 
modem  Oriental  bazaar.  This  method  of  con- 
structing shop-fronts  was  very  common,  not 
only  in  Pompeii,  but  in  Rome  and  elsewhere. 
The  presence  of  a  shop  appears  always  to  be 
indicated  by  this  long  grooved  sill,  with  marks 
of  the  hinged  door  on  one  side.  A  large  number 
of  examples  still  exist  in  Rome.  The  L-shaped 
counter  (2)  is  formed  of  concrete  and  brick 
stuccoed  :  in  it  are  inserted  a  row  of  amphoraey 
apparently  for  the  reception  of  hot  food  or  drink 
of  some  kind.  At  one  end  is  a  charcoal  stove 
(3) ;  5,  5  are  the  dining-room  and  store-room 
of  the  shopkeeper ;  4  is  the  staircase  leading 
to  the  sleeping  apartments.  The  whole  forms 
a  complete  house  of  the  smallest  type. 

In  the  next  cut  (p.  680  a)  a  similar  shop  has 
more  extensive  private  accommodation  connected 
with  it.  It  has  a  separate  passage  from  the  street 
into  the  private  part,  which  leads  into  a  very 
small  atrium^  supported  on  four  columns,  two 
engaged  in  the  wall ;  out  of  the  atrium  open  a 
closet-like  kitchen  and  a  small  dining-room.  A 
very  narrow  staircase  leads  to  the  upper  floor. 

A  third  variety  was  evidently  the  property  of 
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n  tbii  m«  the  front  door 
Ills  thi  middle  oftbe  fafide;  the  puugc  from 
'la  itiMt  hu  *  nnall  kitcben  and  other  oSca 
DD  oiw  lide  and  the  ahop 
on  the  other,  foriDiiig  * 
wider  frontaje.  Behind 
ii  ■  ruKtn  atrium,  occu- 
pjing  the  whole  width  of 
the  kouit,  and  behind  it 
■re  two  jirirate  rooma, 
probabl}'  dining-nioni  and 
parlour.  The  itairt  ar* 
pU<«4  ia  an  angle  of  the 
aln'tnt. 
^  Neit   we  ooiiie    to   a 

KwtthSbop.    (Sea    clauornniill  houHiiritb 
p.  ■!«.)  Qo  ghop  attached :  in  ont 

1.  OiUiuB.  3.  TabeiM.  of  thne  (•«•  cnt  oppti- 
3.  Atilam.  *.  Impla-  ^if)  ih,  whole  widUi 
Ti™^     t.  CaUcalDD    of  (he  honie,  a  space  of 

trauce-hatl,  from  which  it  ii  separated  b;  two 
wide  open  archnraji.     Part  of  the  dining-rooni 

was  without  a  roof,  fortnioga  eort  ofafrium;  (ha 
]iareraent  of  this  open  part  hu  a  long  gutter  to 
catch  the  rain-water,  which  wu  stored  in  an 
underground  cittern,  and  drawn  out  through  a 
well-mouth  (puleal)  at  one  end.  The  IncliiUunt, 
or  triple  bench  for  the  dinen,  atill  eiisti  under 
the  covered  portion  of  the  room :  it  is  made  of 
rubble  stonework  corered  with  ilufco.  Behind 
the  diuing-room  are  a  small  kitchen  and  a 
laranam,  with  an  altar  in  front  of  a  recess  in 
which  a  goddea*  holding  a  comacapl a  ia  painted. 
Kelt  comes  a  small  room,  probablj  a  cella  for 
a  siare,  and  bv  the  side  of  il  the  staircase  to  the 


1  the    larger  houses  the   atrii 
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important  feature,  on  which  the  chief  irdii- 
tectoral  beauty  of  the  building  depends.  It  is 
nsaallf  supported  bj  Corinthian  columna  formed 
of  concrete  and  hrick,  coated  with  brilliail 
painted  itnoeo :  marble,  except  in  thin  slabs  fn 


e.  Airiun  or  open  omin.  t.  TrlcllnlDM.  10.  FntaL 
pavements  or  wall-liningt,  is  rare  in  Fampeii: 
and  even  in  the  best  houses  display  ii  mad*  it 
the  least  poasible  cost, — a  striking  coatrail  i" 
the  lavish  eipendltura  on  the  rich  honiet  ol 
Rome  or  even  of  Oatii.  Sbama  of  everj  kind 
were  specially  popular  at  Pompeii.  The  cen- 
tral paved  space  under  the  open  part  (mfl'- 
Di'um}  of  the  atrium  is  osually  of  marble,  Mia 
in  thin  slabs  or  in  mosaic  ;  a  fountain  is  a  mj 
common  ornament,  and  flower-pot*  KCm  ofiea 
to  have  been  ranged  round  it. 


The  two  woodcvts  annexed  represent  two 
stria  of  houses  at  Pompeii.  The  lint  is  the 
atrium  of  what  a  ninally  called  "  (be  Honse  of 
the  Qoaettor."  The  view  li  taken  near  the 
entrancc-hHll  facing  the  tabliaum.  through  whiub 
the  columns  of  the  peristyle  and  the  garden  are 


seen.  This  otrnim,  whkh  is  a  spedmm  of  what 
Vitrnvios  calls  the  Corinthian,  is  anrroUDdsd  1/ 
various  roomn,  and  Is  beaatlfiilly  painted  with 
arabesque  designs  upon  red  and  yellow  gioonli. 
The  neat  woodcut  repreHntt  the  o™"  •■ 
whatiansDali7calied"liieHoas«orCen(.''   u 
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tha  centre  ii  ths  iinpitimiim ;  ud  tu  then  i 
pUUn  BrDDiid  tb>  aaplmBOn,  thu  olrium 
b«loDg  to  th«  kmd  cklled  bj  VUtDvioi 


Atriom  ol  Uh  Houh  at  Card. 

Th«  three  (ullowiag  plau  ire  good  tjpal  ei> 
ampiet  of  the  beet  clui  of  boon*  Id  KiDpeii. 
The  (jTrt  ii  popnlwlr  known  u  "  the  Houm 
of  tho  Tragic  Po«t." 


Honae  of  the  Tnele  FoO- 

like  moet  of  the  other  houiei  nt  Pompeii,  it 
bad  no  txiiimltun  iccordiDg  to  the  ineuiing  vhicb 
ve  hare  sttuhed  to  the  word  (leeiboTc,  p.  668A> 
The  oitivm  or  cDtrance-hiU,  which  ia  tix  feet 
vide,  i«  nearJy  tbirtT  long, — a  length  occuioned 
by  th*  ihopi  on  each  tide.  Sen  the  itreet  door 
there  in  s  ^gare  of  h  large  fierce  dog  vorked  in 
moMic  «]  the  pBTement,  and  beoeath  it  la 
written  Cave  Caticm.  The  two  large  rooms  on 
each  tide  of  the  Teatihala  appear  from  the  large 
opening!  in  fVont  of  them  to  hare  been  ahopa; 
they  commnnlcate  with  the  entrance- hall,  and 
were  therefore  probably  occupied  by  the  maatar 
of  the  hocue.  The  at™™  ia  abont  twenty- 
eight  feet  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth ; 
ita  implmiim  ia  near  the  centra  of  the  room, 
and  il(  floor  ia  pared  with  white  tntenu, 
■patted  with  bUck.    On  the  left-hand  comer  of 


the  atrium  u  a  imall  room  (marked  1  in  plan), 

perhaps  the  cetia  of  the  ostiaiiui,  with  a  .tair- 
caae  leading  to  the  npper  rooms.  On  each  aide 
of  the  atrimn  are  chambers  for  the  nae  of  the 
family,  or  intended  for  the  recaption  of  gueita, 
who  were  entitled  to  ciaim  hoipitalrty.  When 
a  honae  did  not  po«Mu  a  /lotpilium,  or  rooma 
eipreaily  for  the  reception  of  guesta,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  lodged  in  rooma  attncbod  to 
the  atrmm.  [HoflPmOM.]  At  the  fnrtber  end 
of  the  atrtam  ia  the  iablinani,  with  the  /juoea 
or  paaaage  at  the  aide,  leading  into  thefwnaty- 
(non,  aith  Doric  colomna   and   garden  (iiirUa- 

«    triciiniK— -    '---=-'-    ■■    -      -■ 
latrina. 

The  aecond  cnt  containa  the  ground-plaD  ot 
an  inmia  aarrounded  by  ahop^  whirh  belonged 
to  the  ovner  and  were  let  out  by  him.  The 
honae  itself,  which  ia  uinally  called  "the  Honae 
of  Panaa,"  eridently  belonged  to  one  of  the 
principal  men  of  Pompeii.  Including  the  garden, 
which  li  a  third  of  the  whole  length,  it  ia  about 
SOO  feet  long  and  100  wida. 


GroaDd'ptu  of  BO  Iniula,  known  aalha  Honae  of  Panaa. 

Ottaim,   or     eatranc<>hall,    paved    with 

a.       B.    Tuacan    atrium.      L    Impluviwn. 

C.  Chambera  on  each  aide  of  the  ofritun,  pr»> 
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t«blT  for  th«  neeptioB  of  ^mU.  D.  Ala. 
R.  Tablatuin,  which  i>  open  to  the  periMtytnan,  h 
th&t  the  whole  Iti^th  oF  tha  boiuc  conld  b« 
Men  at  one* ;  bat  u  there  ii  ■  puwge  (/aitat), 
F,  boide  it,  th«  loWinun  might  piob4bl7  be 
clcned  it  the  pleunre  of  the  ownrr.  C.  Chun- 
ben  bj  the  faucn  and  tnUtnum,  of  which  the 
uie  ia  ancertain.  0.  Poritfyfium.  D.  ReceMea 
in  th*  perittyliiaa.  C.  Cvbia^  bj  the  eide  of 
the  /wniiyfiuin.  K.  TWcJauun.  L.  Oetna,  and 
bj  it!  lida  there  ii  a  piuiue  Uadipg  from  the 
pervti/tim  to  tha  garden.  U.  Back  door  (/)•»- 
tiam  oaiim)  to  the  itreet.  N.  CWmo.  H.  Sor- 
T.iDti'  halt,  with  a  back  door  to  the  lUwi. 
P.  Portico  of  twoatoriei,  which  proret  that  the 
honia  had  on  upper  floor.  The  gite  of  the  itur- 
caae,  hawevar,  li  anknawn,  though  it  ii  tbonght 


tank, £ 

The  preceding  rooms  belonged  eidiuiTdfti 
PanM'i  bouM ;  bat  there  were  a  good  ■»> 
aportmanta  b«id«  in  the  iMata,  whid  nn 
not  in  bta  occupation,  a.  Six  ahojs  Irtpi(l4 
tenanta.  Thoae  OD  the  right  and  Itft  )ni 
comera  were  bakera'  abopa,  which  coiUiwI 
mill),  oreni,  &c.,  at  h.  "nie  one  mi  tlu  r^ 
appesrt  to  hare  been  a  large  establbhoiBt,  a 
it  contains  man^  rooms,  c  Two  hou«t  of  > 
TB17  mean  class,  baring  fonnerlr  in  "Jt" 
atorj.     On  the  other  aide  are  two  hanaamad 

Mr.  PergnMon  obaerrea  "that  srdiilicUDi 
affect  hai  been  careAillj  atndkd  in  tha  Mp 


Plan  of  the  Honaa  of  Sallnat. 
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of  Pansa's  houie,  a  viitta  nearly  300  feet  in 
length  being  obtained  from  the  outer  door  to 
the  garden  wall,  varied  by  a  pleasing  play  of 
light  and  shade,  and  displaying  a  gradually  in- 
creasing  degree  of  spaciousness  and  architectural 
richness  as  we  advance.  All  these  points  must 
have  been  productive  of  the  most  pleasing  effect 
when  complete,  and  of  more  beauty  than  has 
been  attained  in  almost  any  modern  building  of 
hke  dimensions  "  {Hist,  of  Arch,  i.  p.  370). 

The  third  plan  is  that  of  one  of  the  most 
elaborately  decorated  houses,  usually  (though 
without  any  real  reason)  called  ^  the  House  of 
Sallnst,'*  which  is  remarkable  for  its  very  com- 
plete separation  into  two  parts;  one  of  which 
is  carefully  cut  off  from  the  more  public  rooms, 
and  is  supposed  by  many  writers  to  be  a 
venereum,  or  women's  division  of  the  house.  But 
the  division  of  a  house  into  men's  and  women's 
apartments  is  quite  foreign  to  the  Romans ;  and 
though  the  Pompeians  may  have  borrowed  in 
this  instance  the  Greek  arrangement,  yet  it  is 
better  to  conclude  with  Over^ck,  that  these 
were  really  the  apartments  devoted  to  the 
private  use  of  the  family.  From  the  irregular 
nature  of  the  ground,  situated  between  two 
streets,  as  seen  in  the  plan  opposite,  the  private 
rooms  could  not  be  placed  beyond  the  atrium 
and  around  the  periatyHum^  which  is  here  want- 
ing, the  usual  position  of  the  peristylium  being 
occupied  by  the  porticus  and  garden.  (See  plan, 
Nos.  21,  24.) 

A  row  of  shops  occupies  the  main  street  fronts 
tn  the  usual  way :  between  two  of  these  a  wide 
passage  leads  into  a  large  and  handsome  Tuscan 
atrium^  round  which  the  rooms  of  the  more 
public  part  of  the  house  are  ranged :  behind  is  a 
small  g^&rden,  in  one  comer  of  which  is  a  minia- 
ture •81^nmer-house,  with  three  marble  seats, 
and  a  fountain  by  it.  The  side  of  the  house 
which  fronts  on  to  this  little  garden  has  an  open 
loggia  or  porticus  built  along  it.  The  private 
apartments  are  approached  from  the  main  atrium 
by  a  narrow  door  guarded  by  a  snudl  porter's 
eelL  This,  the  only  means  of  access,  leads 
into  a  CoHntMan  peristylium^  with  a  very  small 
room  cut  out  of  each  angle,  and  one  larger  apart- 
ment at  one  side.  The  bedrooms  seem  all  to  have 
been  upstairs,  and  the  fact  that  the  same  complete 
division  of  the  two  parts  was  kept  up  in  the 
upper  story  ia  shown  by  the  existence  of  a 
separate  staircase  in  each  portion  of  the  house. 
A  picture  on  the  wall  of  the  peristylium 
opposite  the  entrance,  representing  the  fate  of 
Actaeon  when  he  surprised  Diana,  may  have 
been  intended  as  a  warning  to  unauthorized 
visitors,  supposing  these  apartments  to  be  a 
venereum. 

These  are  fairly  typical  examples  of  the 
4urrangement  of  Pompeian  houses,  though  there 
is  an  immense  number  of  yariations.  In  the 
main  these  first-century  examples  of  Roman 
•dwellings  have  a  great  deal  in  common  with 
the  house  which  Vitruvius  describes,  and  show 
that  his  example  as  an  architect  was  very  largely 
followed  for  some  years.  In  later  times,  how- 
•ever,  the  Roman  houses  were  designed  on  a  very 
different  plan,  less  uniform  in  type,  and  with 
rooms  much  less  open  to  the  air. 

.Roman  houses  in  Britain  and  Gaul, — A  very 
large  number  of  important  Roman  houses  has 
been  discovered  in  England  and  FrancCj  but 
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most  of  these  have  been  country  villas,  not  town 
houses  like  those  at  Pompeii.  At  Silchester, 
however,  one  of  the  chief  Roman  towns  in 
Britain,  some  remains  of  street  houses  have 
been  exposed,  of  various  dates  from  the  first 
to  the  third  century,  showing  a  succession 
of  alterations  and  rebuildings.  In  its  original 
form  one  of  these  houses  was  very  similar  to 
some  of  the  Pompeian  dwellings:  see  Archaeo- 
logia,  xlvi.  p.  332.  But  in  most  cases  the  existing 
remains  in  England,  being  those  of  country 
houses  and  of  later  date  than  the  buildings  of 
Pompeii,  have  no  resemblance  to  them  in  plan.  • 

More  ample  space,  and  a  much  colder  and 
wetter  climate,  led  the  Romans  to  adopt  here  a 
very  different  system  of  house-building  from 
that  which  suited  them  in  their  earlier  and 
hardier  days  in  a  mild  climate  like  that  of  Italy. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  later  Romano-British 
or  Gaulish  houses  had  no  group  of  rooms  with 
wide  arches  opening  on  to  a  roofless  atrium^  but 
instead  of  this  the  rooms  are  commonly  ranged 
in  a  long  straggling  line,  with  a  passage  along 
one  side.  In  many  cases  a  peristylium  is  used, 
but  the  rooms  only  open  on  to  it  by  small  care- 
fully closed  doors  or  well-glazed  windows. 
The  large  villas  at  Lvdney,  Woodchester,  Ched- 
worth,  and  many  other  places  have  an  exten- 
sive clobter  or  perisiyliunt,  round  all  four  sides 
of  which  the  rooms  are  arranged  very  like  the 
plan  of  a  mediaeval  monastery :  in  none  of  these 
is  there  any  atrium.  In  other  cases,  as  at 
Cromhall  in  Gloucestershire,  the  rooms  are 
ranged  in  L  form,  with  one  long  passage  run- 
ning the  whole  length  of  the  building  :  in  other 
cases  the  rooms  are  all  set  in  one  line  I,  and 
have  a  similar  passage  from  end  to  end.  This 
seemingly  inconvenient  system  of  house-plan 
was  largely  used  in  England  down  to  quite  recent 
tiroes ;  as,  for  example,  in  Hampton  Court  Palace. 
The  villa  at  Witcomb  in  Gloucestershire  was 
a  very  large  and  handsome  building,  arranged 
in  the  form  of  an  H,  with  an  octagonal  hall 
pr^ecting  from  the  centre  of  the  middle  block. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  British  houses  is  the 
extreme  frequency  of  rooms  with  semicircular 
apses  at^  one  end,  especially  in  cases  where  there 
is  a  hypocaust  floor.  The  warming  of  Romano- 
British  houses  was  very  completely  provided 
for ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  rooms  have 
hypocausts,  and  many  also  have  wall-linings  of 
flue-tiles.  Moreover  the  use  of  glazed  windows 
seems  to  have  been  universal  in  Roman  Britain ; 
fragments  of  windows  are  nearly  always  found 
during  excavations  in  the  site  of  a  house.  Glass 
of  several  kinds  occurs :  rough-cast  plate, 
ground  plate,  and  crown  glass  are  all  common. 
Even  in  Pomi>eii  remains  of  glass  windows 
have  been  found,  though  they  were  apparently 
much  less  common  there.  (See  below,  Windowsy 
p.  686  a.) 

Construction  of  Roman  houses. 

1.  Walls, — The  wall  of  a  house  was  called 
paries  in  contradistinction  to  murus^  the  wall 
of  a  city.  The  manner  in  which  the  walls  were 
built  varied  according  to  the  date  and  the  loca- 
lity. In  Italy,  during  the  Republican  period  in 
Rome,  Pompeii,  and  other  places,  some  easily- 
worked  stone,  such  as  tufa  or  peperino  (lapis 
Albanus),  was  used,  in  large  squared  blocks  (opus 
quadratum)  for  the  best  houses,  unbumt  brick 


„      to  b» 

tb«  chief  bnilding  mitfrlil,  furd  at  lim  vith 
■mull  aqaara  of  itons,  about  four  incbn  bj  four 
incbu  oD  tha  face  {opia  rtiicuiatum)  ;  then  tri- 
ugaUr  kiln-baked  briclu  came  ioU  uk,  fini 
etnpLajed  togptber  witb  tbe  opvM  reiicviatiatj 
u>d  tb<D  alone.  In  all  eaiei,  bovtrer,  in  Cen- 
tnl  and  Sontbtn  lulf  tbe  main  bulk  of  the 
wall  wu  of  coaerete,  and  the  brick  only  farmed 
a  thin  raeini-  In  other  countries,  howerer, 
when  a  dna  Datnral  cement  like  the  poiiolana 
fpulnit  jnOMlaiua)  of  Italy  wu  sot  to  be  fonnd, 
a  different  method  of  canetmction  wai  naed. 
In  Qanl  and  Britain  baoaei  wen  m«tlj  bnjit 
of  mbbU  itonework,  tbicklj  bedded  in  hard 
mortar,  with  "lacing  coniaea"  of  large  aquare 
tilM  {ttg^bu  b^ttdaUi)  built  in  at  interrali  of 
three  or  foar  feet ;  a  method  of  bnildlag  which 


•till  » 


lome  flint  diatricti,  like  parte  af 


The  inoer  walU  of  the  rooma  ware  originallT 
limply  whitewiabad  (dtalbati)  [Deal^itoui^ 
and  laboeqaently  corartd  nith  a  white  cement 
or  itaeco  {opiu  aBiariiun\  the  workers  ot  which 
were  called  tcriora  albarii,  or  atbarii  limply. 
(VitruT.  T.    10,  3,    Ti.    1(1,    3;    Hallad.  L  U; 


plain  lurface  of  the  n-alli  wa>  broken  Lyqiiail- 
rangnlar  panels,  celled  abaci  (Plin.  If.  X.  mill 
5  159;  HIT.  §§3,  32;  Vitrnr.  Tii.  3,  10). 
[Abacus,]  in  the  second  century  0.t,  tha 
practice  wi*  introduced  from  Greece  of  paintbi; 
theM  panels  with  an  endlau  variety  of  figure!, 
4c.,  of  which  we 


of  boniei  in  Romi 


Dthei 


imptkL    So  gaaeral  wm 


ilnilng  at  l-ompeli.    (Fetgniaon.) 


tha  practice  that  even  tbe  amalleit  houses  in 
Pompeii  hare  painting)  on  tbair  walls,  of  which 
a  general  idea  may  be  formed  IVom  the  anDeiad 
eat.  The  way  in  which  these  paintings  ware 
eiecntad  is  described  under  Picture. 

In  addition  to  painting,  other  methods  of 
dtcoration  were  nwd;  in  Home  eipecinlly  the  : 
chief  WSJ  of  ornamenting  the  rooms  of  the  best 
hoDH*  wu  by  lining  the  wells  with  (tab*  of 
tawQ  marble,  mooldeil  into  a  skirting  b«lnw  and 
a  comica  abon.  Mamnrra,  ona  of  Caeur's  I 
prafaeti  in  Oanl,  was  the  first,  as  we  bnve  already  ! 
said  (p.  667  a),  who  lined  the  walls  of  his  rooma 


withnurblaa1aba<PllD.F.ir.iini.S48>  Great 
manificence  of  eflact  wu  piodnced  by  the 
akifful  admiitara  of  marbles  of  diflirent  rich 
colours,  the  moulded  part  baing  nsaally  ot  a 
deeper  tint  than  the  flat  surfscef.  In  the  m«t 
carefal  work  these  marble  linings  were  faittneil 
to  tbe  walla  by  bronie  damps,  bat  more  afleo 
tbe  slabs  were  simply  attached  by  a  thick 
bedding  of  cement  behind  them.  (Sen.  Ep.  W. 
§  ^  ;  Dig.  19.  1,  17,  §  3  ;  Iiidor.  lit  13,) 

Another  very  rich  method  of  deooratioi  was 
the  applicatinn  of  stocco  reliefs  aariched  with 
gold    and    caloun.      Tha   diacoreij   of    fine 
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examples  of  these  in  a  house  near  the  Tiber  has 
been  mentioned  above. 

A  third  system,  applied  also  to  Tanlts,  was  to 
encrost  the  walls  with  mosaics,  chieflj  made  of 
glass  tesserae  of  the  most  brilliant  jewel-like 
colours.    [MusiYUM  Opus.] 

The  cnfffto-porticus,  which  leads  from  the 
Palace  of  Caligula  to  the  Flavian  Palace  (see 
above,  p.  673  b%  had  the  lower  part  of  its  walls 
lined  with  Oriental  marbles,  the  upper  part  and 
vault  was  covered  with  sparkling  glass  mosaics, 
and  the  branch  passage  which  leads  to  the  sup- 
posed house  of  Livia  was  covered  with  very 
beautiful  and  delicately  modelled  stucco  reliefs, 
gilt  and  coloured.  The  splendour  of  the  state 
rooms  may  perhaps  be  guessed  from  the  costly 
decorations  of  this  long  and  half-subterranean 
passage.  On  the  whole,  splendour  of  effect, 
rather  than  refinement  of  design,  was  the  chief 
characteristic  of  Roman  house^eooration,  and 
after  the  first  century  a.d.  beauty  of  design  and 
delicacy  of  workmanship  were  less  valued  than 
coatlj  richness  of  material. 

2.  Hoofs. — ^The  roofs  (tedd)  of  Roman  houses 
were  in  the  oldest  times  covered  with  straw,  of 
which  a  memorial  was  preserved  in  the  casa 
Bomuli  even  in  imperial  times  (Vitruv.  ii.  1 ; 
and  see  p.  645  6).  Next  came  the  use  of 
shingles  for  the  roofing  of  houses,  which  con- 
tinued down  to  the  time  of  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus  (Plin.  iT.  N.  xvi.  §  36).  Subsequently 
clay  tiles,  called  teguhe  and  imbrioes^  superseded 
the  shingles  (Plant.  Mil,  Olor,  u.  6,  24;  Most.  i.  2, 
28 ;  Isidor.  xix.  10, 15 ;  Plin.  iT.  N.  xxxv.  §  152  : 
see  below).  The  construction  of  the  roofs  of  the 
atria  has  already  been  explained  (p.  669  a).  The 
roofs  of  houses  were  sometimes  flat  (see  soianumy 
p.  672  by,  but  they  were  also  gabled  (pectenata) 
like  modem  houses.  These  were  of  two 
kinds,  the  tecta  pectenatctf  sloping  two  ways, 
and  the  tecta  testudinata,  sloping  four  ways 
^Pest.  p.  213,  M.)  Both  kinds  of  roofs  were  dis^ 
pluviattt,  that  is,  slopmg  towards  th^  street,  and 
the  houses  had  around  them,  according  to  a  law 
of  the  XII.  Tables,  an  canbUus,  or  vacant  space 
of  2}  feet,  to  receive  the  rain  water  running 
off  the  roo£i  (see  p.  665  a).  The  projecting 
eaves  of  roofs  were  called  suggrundae  (Varr. 
J?.  B.  iii.  3,  5 ;  Vitruv.  x.  21 ;  Dig.  9,  3,  5,  §  6). 
The  gabled  roo&  rose  to  a  point  otlled  fastigium 
^Cic  ad  Qu.  Fr,  iii.  1,4,  §  14),  though  this  word 
was  strictly  applied  to  the  triangular  pediment, 
which  was  only  allowed  in  the  temples  of  the 
^ods  and  other  public  buildings.    [Pastioium.] 

The  roo£i  were  usually  of  simple  construction, 
with  principal«rafter8  framed  with  tie-beam  and 
king  poet.  The  roof-covering  was  often  very 
■carefully  fitted  so  as  to  exclude  wet.  The 
teguhe^  with  a  flange  on  each  side,  were  nailed 
with  bronze  or  large  iron  nails,  and  the  joints 
were  covered  by  specially  moulded  joint-tiles 
iimbricesy,  the  ends  of  which  at  the  eaves  were 
hidden  by  ornamental  terra-cotta  antefixoy  which 
formed  a  sort  of  cresting  all  along  the  eaves. 
The  eaves-course  of  tiles  was  often  worked  into 
the  form  of  the  cymatium  or  top  wave-moulding 
of  the  cornice,  and  all  along  it  pierced  lions' 
heads  were  moulded  to  form  escapes  for  the 
rain-water.  In  other  cases  less  ornamental 
roo&  were  covered  with  doubly-curved  pantiles, 
ejtactly  like  those  still  used  in  Rome  and  some 
parts  of  England.     Por  the  most  magnificent 


buildings,  such  as  some  of  the  imperial  palaces, 
the  roo&  were  covered  with  tiles  made  of  white 
marble,  or  even  with  bronze  tiles  plated  with 
gold.     For  further  details,  see  Teoula. 

In  places  where  brick-earth  was  scarce  or  bad, 
and  laminated  stone  plentiful,  as  in  Oxford- 
shire and  Gloucestershire,  the  Romans  roofed 
their  buildings  with  rouehly-dressed  tiles  made 
of  such  stone  as  the  so-called  *'  Stonesfield  slate." 
Traces  of  Roman  workings  of  the  quarries  of 
this  stone  at  Kineton  Thorns  in  Gloucestershire 
have  been  recently  found,  and  extensive  remains 
of  the  long  barracks  where  the  quarrymen  were 
housed,  forming  a  sort  of  quadrangle  about  300 
feet  square.  These  '* slates"  were  dressed  in 
a  lozenge  form,  and  fixed  by  one  large  iron  nail 
at  the  top  comer,  which  of  course  was  hidden 
by  the  lap  of  the  next  row  of  slates  above. 
Clay  tiles  of  many  other  forms  were  used; 
and  local  materials  were  nearly  always  utilized 
for  roofing,  as  for  all  other  purposes,  by  the 
practical  and  ingenious  Roman  buUders. 

3.  Floors, — ^The  floor  (so/tim)  of  a  room  was 
seldom  boarded  (*' strata  solo  tabulate,"  Stat. 
Silv.  i.  5,  57),  except  in  the  upper  stories.  The 
floor  on  the  ground-floor  was  usually  of  stone, 
and,  in  the  case  of  common  houses,  consisted  of 
small  pieces  of  stone,  brick,  tiles,  &o.  (rvderatw^ 
opus  ruderatum),  beaten  down  (pavita)  with  a 
rammer  ()!sfiico),  whence  the  word  pavimtntum 
became  the  general  name  for  a  floor  (Plin.  If.  N. 
XXX vi.  §  185  seq.;  Vitruv.  vii.  1).  Sometimes 
the  floors  were  paved  with  thin  slabs  of  richly- 
coloured  marbles,  brought  from  Northern  Africa, 
Arabia,  or  Greece  (Pest.  p.  242,  M. ;  Tibull.  iii. 
3,  16 ;  Sen.  £p.  86,  6 ;  Pallad.  i.  9),  and  still 
more  frequently  with  mosaics  (opus  musnmm). 
For  a  fuller  account  of  the  different  kinds  of 
floors,  see  Pavimentum  and  MusiYUX  Opus. 

In  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  owing  to 
the  wonderful  strength  of  the  pozxoianOj  the 
upper  floors  of  houses  were  very  frequently 
made  of  concrete  cast  in  one  great  slab  on 
temporary  boarding,  fixed  at  the  required  level. 
This  set  into  one  compact  mass,  like  a  piece  of 
solid  stone.  Examples  in  Rome  are  to  be  seen 
where  the  upper  floor  had  a  span  of  twenty  feet, 
and  simply  consisted  of  one  slab  of  concrete 
about  fourteen  inches  thick.  On  this,  mosaic 
and  other  paving  was  laid,  as  on  the  ground- 
floors.  Por  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
hollow  hypocausi  floors,  see  Balneae,  p.  278. 
In  other  cases  in  Rome,  and  nearly  always  in 
Britain,  the  upper  floors  were  of  wood :  project- 
ing stone  corbels  were  built  to  carry  the  *' plates  " 
for  joists  on  which  floor  boards  were  nailed,  just 
as  in  many  modem  buildings.  Vitruvius  (vii.  1) 
also  mentions  mosaics  being  laid  on  the  wooden 
doors  of  upper  stories,  as  b  the  custom  in 
modem  Rome;  but  this  appears  not  to  have 
been  done  where  there  was  a  strong  cement  with 
which  upper  floors  could  be  made  of  unsupported 
concrete. 

4.  Ceilings.  —  Ceilings  were  very  commonly 
semicircular  or  "  barrel "  vaults  {oamarae),  de- 
corated with  stucco  reliefs,  mosaics,  or  painting 
[Camara].  The  extrados  of  the  vault  was  filled 
in  level  with  concrete  to  form  the  floor  above. 
Wooden  ceilings  and  flat  concrete  ceilings  were 
decorated  in  the  same  way.  One  common  method 
of  ceiling  decoration,  applied  both  to  brick  and 
concrete  or  to  wooden  ceilings,  was  to  divide 
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tb*  whole  uw  into  ■  iinnb«r  of  dMpIj-mDk 
jiiwli.  lik*  piU  or  UlcM  {/•'ou,  lacumat),  wfatoM 
tbcf  <"'■  ckUod  laaaarta  or  loqutaiia  (VUn 
Tii.  S;  Cic    7Wc  r.    21,    63;    Um.    Otrm. 
18,  a).     ThBH    wan  ricblf  onttinentad,  eitl 
bf  staeoo   ralkli  gilt  ud  colDund,  or,  in  t 
cua  of  KOodcD  criliDgi,  by  intaid  work  of  iTory, 
ebony,  or  otbar  preeioui  matcrUli,  a*  well  u 
by  pUBtingi.     In  a  few  cuaa  tba  "  cofisn  " 
conrsd    witb    tnrichid    bronu    plat«,  th 
(tilt.     (Plin.  H.  *.  mill,  i  S7.  HIT.  §  124; 
Hot.  Qirm.  I.  c.  ;  Verg.  ^<il.  L  T^ti  ;  Sen.  Ep. 
90,  tl.)     Tba  artiiU  who   citcntnt  thii  work 
won  a^*d  taqueani  (Cod.  Thaod.  xLii.  4. 
Tha  dtuga  o(  thaae  coSand  mlingi  oai  deriTid 
fnim  (be  m&rbU  milinn  of  tba    periitjii 
Gfaek  temptes,  neb  u  th«  Parthuon. 

5.  WindoKt. — Tba  RoBiiU]  boiUM  had  few 
window!  (/flKjfrw).  Tbt  atrna  tai  ptritlnlium 
w«ra  lighted,  as  we  have  laen,  from  above,  *ad 
tba  imallar  roonu  leading  ont  of  tbam  generally 
dtTtred  tbair  light  boat  them,  and  not  tnm 
windowi  lookiDg  iatotbe  ftreet.  Tb*  rootai  only 
on  tba  apper  atoriei  (omneula)  attm  to  hare  been 
naqalJy  lighted  by  windows,  and  looked  oat  upon 
the  itreet,  ■>  wel  I  u  the  inner  csortL  Hence  thej 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writer* 
(Ur.  L  41,  iiiT.  31 ;  Her.  Cam.  i.  35 ;  Prop. 
Ir.  (t.>,  T,  16;  Jar.  iii.  270  j  Hart.  186,  xi. 
19 ;  PUd.  H.  2f.  lii.  J  SS).  In  Pompeii,  in  like 
maoaar,  the  gronnd-aoor  rsoma  ware  moetly 
lightad  from  the  inner  coarti,  eo  that  few  lower 
windowi  opened  on  the  atreet.  There  i*  an  ei. 
caption  to  thii  in  "the  Uoom  of  the  Tragic 
pDat,~  which  hai  sli  window!  on  the  gToaiid- 
flooT.  Eren  in  thii  caae,  howBTer,  the  win- 
dowe  are  not  near  the  gronnd  ai  in  a  modern 
home,  bat  are  ail  feet  ill  iBchci  abore  tbe 
fbot-parement,  which  u  railed  one  foot  Hran 
incbei  absTe  the  oantre  of  the  atreeL  The 
windcwi  are  naall,  being  hanlly  three  feet  by 
two ;  and  at  the  tide  there  ii  a  wooden  frame, 
in  which  the  window  or  abutter  might  be  mored 
backwardi  or  forwardi.  The  tower  part  of  the 
wall  ii  occupied  by  a  row  of  red  panelj  four  feet 
asd  n  half  high.  Tbe  rollowing  woodcut  reprer 
•enta  part  of  the  wall,  with  the  ipartnrea  fo- 
wiadow*  abore  it,  ai  it  appear*  from  the  street. 
Tba  tiling  npon  the  wall  ii  modem,  and  it  only 
placed  there  to  pretarr*  it  fi«m  the  weather. 


Tie  windowi  appear  originally  to  hiTO  been 
merely  imall  openings  in  the  wall,  closed  by 
meant  of  ihatten,  which  frequently  hul  two 
learee  (biforet  fetuttrae.  Or.  PonL  iii,  3,  S\ 
whence  Grid  ^Amor.  15,3)  aayt. 
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They  are  for  thit  reason  said  to  be  joHd 
ijiactat  ftnetlrae'),  when  thay  are  shot.  (Hur. 
Conn.  i.  33.)  Windows  were  alto  tomctim 
coTered  by  a  kind  of  lattice  or  trellis  werk 
{cbMri),  and  aometioiet  by  network,  to  pfinu 
serpents  and  other  noiious  reptilei  Irom  gcttia; 
in  (PUuU  Mii.  Oior.  ii.  4,  ^;  Vtrr.  £.  R. 
at  7).  The  frintniiiiu  were  a  kind  of  lattice- 
work of  the  same  kind  (Cie,  ife  Or.  i.  35,  Hi). 

There  has  been  much  discusidon  wbathu  gliM 
windows  ware  known  to  the  ancients ;  but  intbt 
cicaTBtions  at  Pompeii  many  bagomits  id  fist 
glass  haTe  been  ditcoTered,  and  in  the  l^idariBt 
of  the  public  bathi  a  bronie  lattice  wis  IodiJ 
with  tome  of  the  pane*  still  interted  in  Ike 
frame.  (Gell,  Pomptiaiia,  i.  p.  99.)  (S'lmnt] 
Besides  glaa,  other  tnuuparent  substawxi  etie 
also  used,  such  as  talc,  tbe  lapit  spsmjarii  e[ 
Pliuy  (H.  S.  lUTi.  §  163X  and  windows  mdi 
of  it  were  called  tpecataria  (Sen.  Ep.  90,  15; 
Flin.  if.  JT.  xii.  §  64,  i^  iL  17 ;  Uart.  tul 
14;  Jut.  It.  21X  thoogh  aoma  modem  writen 
think  that  spssuiiria  alto  denoted  glass  wiadon. 
Tbe  best  pieces  of  tbit  transparent  highly  hini- 
nated  tabitanoa  came  from  tinuii  and  (^ppadedt, 
but  it  was  alio  brought  from  North  Afri(*> 
Cyprus,  and  Sicily.  Pliny  mentions  pwos  ii 
luge  as  tire  feet  long  (Ptin.  H.  S.  iiiri.  {  1S» 
teq.).  Prom  an  eipreaaion  in  Phiio  (Leg.  ai 
Cotwn,  S  45)  il  ippean  that  the  palace  of  Csli- 
gnla  had  glatt  windowt;  and  glaia  windowi  >re 
eiprenly   mentioned  by   l4cUntiai  \tii  OfiJ- 

6.  Deorg. — Tbe  tnbject  of  dooit,  with  tUt 
lockt  and  keyi,  ii  diaeoiied  nnder  Junli  sol 
CLaVB.  it  it  only  n 
that  many  of  the  rt 
doort,  but  only  ov 
(Sen.  Ep.  80;  Plin.  Sp.  ii.  17  ;  Petion.  1 
Lamprid.  Alti.  3n.  4,  HtSag.  14).  Hbw> 
among  tha  tlaTet  in  tha  imperial  houtcbald  n 
find  mention  of  neJa^  (Oielli,  Into:  Wl)- 
Sometimes,  when  there  were  dooti,  cuitaini  wtn 
alio  drawn  acroat  them  fSnat.  Cbwl  10;  Tw. 
Ann.  liii.  5;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.  ir.  34;  Mart. 

45).     [Veldm.] 

7,  17u  heating  of  Boma.-tbt  roomt  wen 
ited  in  winter  in  different  wajt.    The  tati- 

cuja,  trioiinia,  and  other  rooms,  which  were  it- 
tended  for  winter  nae,  were  bnilt  in  that  part  el 
upon  whioh  the  tun  ahana  mut ;  ud 
in  the  mild  climate  of  Italy  tbii  freqntntly 
— 1.1.J  ,i._j  ^  dispenao  with  any  artifidsl 
miug  tbe  roonu.  Booms  eipoaeil 
a  this  way  were  tometimca  ctUed 
(Plin,  Ep.  ii.  17.  30  ;  Dig.  8, 3,  II.) 


Tha  T 


1  byb< 


which  was  introduced  by  mean*  of  pipet  from  * 
fnrnaca  below  (PUn.  fp.  ii.  17,  t.  6,  34;  Set. 
^  90),  bat  mora  frequently  in  lailiar  tiaw 
by  portable  fumuaa  or  braiiers  (/oati),  ia 
which  charcoal  wai  bnmt.  (See  weodetl, 
p.  376  b,  and  nnder  Foom.)  Tha  ooawHU,  hov- 
— ir,  was  a  (Ue^  itoTe,  in  which  wood  appean 

haTe  been  utoally  bnmt.    (Suet.  ViUlL  i; 

T.  aat.  i.  5,  61;  Ep.  i.  11,  19;  (Sc  <rf  A». 

.  10 ;  Sid.  Apoll.  Ep.  ii.  3.)     It  bat  been  * 

>Ject  of  much  dispute  among  modem  wiiUn, 
wbetber  the  Romans  had  cbimDeyt  for  canyiif 
off  tbe  tmoke,  except  in  tbe  baths  and  kiUkeat. 
Prom  many  pasaget  in  ancient  writen,  it  ear- 
taialr  •Ppewi  tiM  kmou  ■naUr  had  no  «Um- 
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nejs,  but  that  the  smoke  escaped  through  the 
windows,  doors,  and  openings  in  the  roof  (VitroT. 
rii.  3,  4;  vii.  4,  4);  but  chimneys  do  not  appear 
to  hare  been  entirely  unknown  to  the  aucients, 
as  some  hare  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  ancient 
baildings,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that, 
among  a  luxurious  people  like  the  Romans  in 
imperial  times,  thej  were  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  chimneys.  The  passage  of  Horace 
(^  lacrimoso  non  sine  fumo,"  Sat,  i.  5,  80), 
which  has  been  quoted  in  proof  that  there  were 
no  chimneys,  proves  nothing,  as  damp  wood 
would  cause  smoke,  even  if  there  had  been 
chimneys.  On  the  heating  of  houses,  see  also 
aboTe,  p.  674  a. 

8.  Tke  water  supply  of  a  good  Roman  house 
was  very  complete ;  in  towns  the  main  usually 
ran  under  the  pavement  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  from  it  ^  rising  mains  "  branched  off 
to  the  houses  right  and  left,  and  often  wore 
carried  to  the  npper  stories,  where  a  cistern 
supplied  the  fountain-jets  (jsalimtes)  and  other 
purposes  below.  For  further  details  on  the  water- 
supply,  see  Aquaeductus,  p.  155  6. 

(Becker-GOll,  Gaihts,  ii.  p.  213  ffl;  Mar- 
qo&rdt,  Privatl.  p.  208  ff. ;  Guhl  and  Koner, 
p.  462  ff.,  5th  ed. ;  Hirt,  Geach.  d.  Baukunst, 
ill.  p.  267  ff. ;  Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Arch,  i.  p. 
dSS  ff.;  Burn,  Bomey  p.  Ixrii.  ff.;  Friedl&nder, 
Smengesch.  i.  p.  i.  ff.,  p.  26  ff.;  Menard,  La 
tie  prit68  des  Anciens,  raris,  1880-^ ;  Zumpt, 
Uitbir  die  bauHche  Einrioktvmg  dm  BSm,  WoAn- 
hamaes,  Berlin,  1844 ;  Krause,  Deinokrates,  Jena, 
1863.  Although  a  large  number  of  well  illus- 
trated works  on  Pompeii  have  been  recently 
pablished,  they  have  by  no  means  superseded 
the  earlier  ones,  which  describe  a  great  deal 
that  is  now  lost:  this  is  specially  the  case 
with  Sir  William  GelFs  valuable  Fompeiantt, 
London,  1824 ;  and  second  part,  London,  1832. 
The  objects  discovered  are  well  illustrated  by 
Pistolesi,  Beal  Museo  Borbcnico,  1824-67. 
Dyer's  Ruins  of  Pompeii,  London,  1867,  is  a 
convenient  handbook.  Niccolini  and  others,  Le 
Case  di  Pompeii,  Naples,  1854-84,  is  a  valuable 
work,  which  gives  the  more  recent  discoveries. 
A  very  spl^idly  illustrated  work  is  the 
Becueii  des  Peintures,  ^.  de  Pomp^  Paris, 
1870-77.  See  also  Zahn,  Die  schSnsten  Oma- 
ments  aus  Pompeji,  Berlin,  1827-59;  Mazois 
et  Gan,  Les  Buines  de  PompH^  Paris,  1824-38 ; 
Temite,  Wandgem&lde  aus  Pompeji,  Berlin,  n.d. ; 
Presnhn,  Les  d^ooratwns  de  Pomp^  Leipzig, 
1878;  Man's  edition  of  Overbeck's  Ptfmpeji, 
Leipzig,  1884;  and  Nissen,  Pompejamsche  Studien, 
Leipzig,  1877.  Middleton,  Ancient  Borne  in  1885, 
givee  some  account  of  existing  houses  in  Rome. 
Information  about  the  Roman  houses  of  Bri- 
tain is  mostly  scattered  through  the  publica- 
tions of  various  societies,  such  as  Archaeologia, 
the  Archaeological  Journal ,  the  Journal 'of  the 
Archasologioal  Assookftion,  and  the  Proceedings 
of  a  larce  number  of  local  societies.  See  also 
a  well-illustrated  work  by  Thomas  Morgan, 
Bemano'Briiish  Mosaio  PavementSj  London,  1886. 
Wrightis  7%e  CeHy  the  Boman^  and  the  Saxon, 
London,  1875,  has  much  information  in  a  small 
spaee,  uid  there  are  many  separate  monographs 
on  sinffle  houses.)  [J.  H.  M.]    [W.  S.] 

DONARIA  liofoB^fwra  or  itptaetifupa^  are 
mnnea  by  which  the  aneienti  dedgnaled  presents 
Bade  to  the  gods,  either  by  inilvidub  or  com- 


munities. Sometimes  they  are  also  called  dona 
or  9Apa.  The  belief  that  the  gods  were  pleased 
with  costly  presents  was  as  natural  to  the 
ancients  as  the  belief  that  they  could  be  in- 
fluenced in  their  conduct  towards  men  by  the 
offering  of  sacrifices ;  and,  indeed,  both  sprang 
from  the  same  feeling.  Presents  were  mostly 
given  as  tokens  of  gratitude  for  some  favour 
which  a  god  had  bestowed  on  man ;  but  in  many 
cases  they  were  intended  to  induce  the  deity  to 
grant  some  special  favour.  At  Athens,  every 
one  of  the  six  thesmothetae,  or,  according  to 
Plato  {Phaedr,  p.  235  D),  all  the  nine  archons, 
on  entering  upon  their  office,  had  to  take  an 
oath,  that  if  they  violated  any  of  the  laws,  they 
would  dedicate  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  a  golden 
statue  of  the  size  of  the  man  who  dedicated  it 
(jkvBpidrra  xpv<roi«y  laofiirfniTow,  see  Pint.  SoL 
25 ;  Pollux,  viii.  85  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  Xpvari  Eiia^in 
Heraclid.  Pont.  c.  1).  In  this  Isst  case  the  ana- 
thema was  a  kind  of  punishment,  in  which  the 
statue  was  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the 
person  forfeited  to  the  gods.  Almost  all  presents 
of  this  kind  were  dedicated  in  temples,  to  which 
in  some  places  an  especial  building  was  added, 
in  which  these  treasures  were  preserved.  Such 
buildings  were  called  Biiiravpoi  (treasuries) ;  and 
in  the  most  frequented  temples  of  Greece  many 
states  had  their  separate  treasuries.  (Boeckh, 
P.  E.  p.  441  ff.)  The  act  of  dedication  was 
called  iawriBipotf  donare,  dedacttre,  or  sacrare. 

The  custom  of  making  donations  to  the  eoda 
is  found  among  the  ancients  from  the  earuest 
times  of  which  we  have  any  record  down  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity;  and  even  after 
that  period  it  was,  with  some  modilications, 
observed  by  the  Christians  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  the  heroic  ages  of  Grecian  history  the 
anathemata  were  of  a  simple  description,  and 
consisted  of  chapletsand  garlands  of  flowers.  A 
very  common  donation  to  the  ffods  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  lodn  of  hair  (jtoftris  &vapx"0> 
which  youths  and  maidens,  especially  young 
brides,  cut  off  from  their  heads  and  consecrated 
to  some  deity.  (Hom.  //.  zxiii.  141 ;  Aeschyl. 
Choeph.  6 ;  Eurip.  Ortst,  96  and  1427,  Bacch, 
493,  Heien,  1093;  Pint.  Thes,  5;  Pans.  i.  37, 
§  2.)  This  custom  in  some  places  lasted  till  a. 
very  late  period:  the  maidens  of  Deloa  dedi* 
cated  their  hair  before  their  wedding  to  He- 
caerge  (Pans.  i.  43,  §  4),  and  those  of  Megara  to 
Iphinoe.  Pausanias  (ii.  11,  §  6)  saw  the  statue 
of  Hygieia  at  Titane  covered  all  over  with  locka 
of  hair  which  had  been  dedicated  by  women. 
Costly  garments  (v^Xoi)  are  likewise  mentioned 
among  the  earliest  presents  made  to  the  gods, 
especially  to  Athena  and  Hera.  (Hom.  S,  vi. 
293,  308.)  At  Athens  the  sacred  itiitKos  of 
Athena,  in  which  the  great  adventures  of  ancient 
heroes  were  worked,  was  woven  by  maidens 
every  fifth  year,  at  the  festival  of  the  great 
Panathenaea.  [Arbhephoria.]  (Compare  Ari- 
stoph.  Av,  792 ;  Pollux,  vii.  50  ;  Wesseling,  ad 
Diod.  Sic  ii.  p.  440.)  A  similar  peplus  was 
woven  everv  five  years  at  Oljrmpia,  by  sixteen 
women,  and  dedicated  to  Hera.    (Pans.  v.  16, 

52.) 
At  the  time  when  the  fine  arts  flourished  in 

Greece  the  anathemata  were  generally  works  of 
art  of  exquisite  workmanship^  such  as  high  tri- 
pods bearing  vases,  craters,  cups,  candeiabraa» 
pictures,  statues,  aiid  various  other  things.  The 
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materials  of  which  thej  were  made  differed 
according  to  drcumstancet ;  tome  were  of  bronse, 
othera  of  fiWer  or  gold  (Athen.  ri.  p.  231,  &&), 
and  their  namber  is  to  as  almost  inconceiTable 
(Demosth.  Olynth,  iii.  p.  35).  Tha  treasures  of 
the  temples  of  Delphi  and  Oljmpia,  in  par- 
ticular, surpass  all  conception.  Even  Pausa- 
nias,  at  a  period  when  numberless  works  of  art 
must  have  perished  iu  the  rarious  ravages  and 
plunders  to  which  Greece  had  been  exposed, 
saw  and  described  an  astonishing  number  of 
anathemata.  Many  works  of  art  are  still  ex- 
tant, bearing  evidence  bj  their  inscriptions  that 
thej  were  dedicated  to  the  gods  as  tokens  of 
gratitude.  Every  one  knows  of  the  magnificent 
presents  which  Croesus  made  to  the  god  of 
Delphi.  (Herod,  i.  50,  &c.)  It  was  an  almost 
invariable  custom,  after  the  happy  issue  of  a 
war,  to  dedicate  the  tenth  part  of  the  spoil 
(jkupiMwioPj  htp6h.9toiff  or  9omr6\€ioy)  to  the 
gods,  generally  in  the  furm  of  some  work  of  art. 
(Herod,  vui.  82,  121 ;  Thucvd.  i.  132  ;  Pans.  ilL 
18,  §5;  Athen.  vi.  p.  231,  &c)  Sometimes  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  armour,  such  as  a  fine 
sword,  helmet,  or  shield,  were  set  apart  as  ana- 
themata for  the  gods.  (Aristoph.  Equit,  792, 
and  Schol.)  The  Athenians  always  dedicated  to 
Athena  the  tenth  part  of  the  spoil  and  of  con- 
fiscated goods;  and  to  all  the  other  gods  col- 
lectively, the  fiftieth  part.  (Demosth.  c.  Titnocr, 
p.  738,  &c)  After  a  seafight,  a  ship,  placed 
upon  some  eminence,  was  sometimes  dedicated 
to  Neptune.  (Thucyd.  ii.  84 ;  Herod,  viii.  121.) 
It  is  not  improbable  that  trophies  which  were 
always  erected  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  well  as 
the  statues  oi  the  victors  in  Olympia  and  other 
places,  were  originally  intended  as  tokens  of 
gratitude  to  the  god  who  was  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  success  which  the  victorious 
party  had  gained.  We  also  find  that  on  some 
occasions  the  tenth  part  of  the  profit  of  some 
commercial  undertaking  was  dedicated  to  a  god 
in  the  shape  of  a  work  of  art.  Respecting  the 
large  and  beautiful  craters  dedicated  to  the 
temples,  see  the  article  Crater. 

Individuals  who  had  escaped  from  some  danger 
were  no  less  anxious  to  show  their  gratitude  to 
the  gods  by  anathemata  than  communities.  The 
instances  which  occur  most  frequently  are  those 
of  persons  who  had  recovered  from  an  illness, 
especially  by  spending  one  or  more  nights  in  a 
temple  of  Asclepius  (tncti6afto).  The  most  cele- 
brated temples  of  this  divinity  were  those  of 
Epidaurus,  Cos,  Tricca,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
that  of  Rome.  (Plin.  H.  N.  zxix.  §  4 ;  compare 
F.  A.  Wolf^  Vermiachte  Schriften  und  Aufaatze^ 
p.  411,  &C.)  Cures  were  also  effected  in  the 
grotto  of  Pluto  and  Proserpina,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nisa.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  437,  xiv.  p. 
649.)  In  all  cases  in  which  a  cure  was  effected 
presents  'were  made  to  the  temple,  and  little 
tablets  (tabulae  votivae)  were  suspended  on  its 
walls,  containing  an  account  of  the  danger  from 
which  the  patient  had  escaped,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  been  restored  to  health. 
•Some  tablets  of  this  kind,  with  their  inscrip- 
tions, are  still  extant.  (Wolf,  /.  c.  p.  424,  &c) 
From  some  relics  of  ancient  art  we  must  infer 
that  in  some  cases,  when  a  particular  part  of 
the  body  was  attacked  by  disease,  the  person, 
after  his  recovery,  dedicated  an  imitation  of  that 
part  in  gold  or  silver  to  the  god  to  whom  he 


owed  his  recovery.  Persons  who  had  eicaped 
from  shipwreck  usually  dedicated  to  Neptune 
the  dress  which  they  wore  at  the  time  of  their 
danger  (Hor.  Cctrm.  i.  5,  13;  Verg.  Aen.  xiL 
768)  ;  but  if  they  had  eso^>ed  naked,  they  dedi- 
cated some  locks  of  their  hair.  (Ludan,  de 
Merc,  Cond,  c.  1,  vol.  1.  p.  652,  ed.  Reiz.)  Ship- 
wrecked persons  also  suspended  votive  tablets 
in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  on  which  their  scci- 
dent  was  described  or  painted.  Individuals  who 
gave  up  the  profession  or  occupation,  by  which 
they  had  gained  their  livelihood,  frequently 
dedicated  in  a  temple  the  instruments  whidi 
they  had  used,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  favour  of  the  gods.  The  soldier  thus  dedi- 
cated  his  arms,  the  fisherman  his  net,  the  shep- 
herd his  fiute,  the  poet  his  lyre,  cithara,  or 
harp,  &c. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  to  enu- 
merate all  the  ocoisions  on  which  individuals, 
as  well  as  communities,  showed  their  grateful- 
ness towards  the  gods  by  anathemata.  Descrip- 
tions of  the  most  remarkable  presents  in  the 
various  temples  of  Greece  may  be  read  in  the 
works  of  Herodotus,  Strabo,  rausanias,  Athe- 
naeus,  and  others. 

The  custom  of  making  presents  to  the  gtds 
was  common  to  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  amon^ 
the  latter  the  donaria  were  neither  as  numerous 
nor  as  magnificent  as  in  Greece;  and  it  was 
more  frequent  among  the  Romans  to  show  their 
gratitude  towards  a  god,  by  building  him  a 
temple,  by  public  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
{fupplicatio\  or  by  celebrating  festive  games  in 
•honour  of  him,  than  to  adorn  his  sanctuary  with 
beautiful  and  costly  works  of  art.  Hence  the 
word  donaria  was  used  by  the  Romans  to  desig* 
nate  a  temple  or  an  altar,  as  well  as  statues  and 
other  things  dedicated  in  a  temple.  (Verg. 
Qeorg,  iii.  533;  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  335.)  The 
occasions  on  which  the  Romans  made  donaria  to 
their  gods  are,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  those 
we  have  described  among  the  Greeks,  as  will  be 
seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  following  pas- 
sages : — Liv.  X.  36,  xxix.  36,  xxxii.  30,  xL  40, 
37  ;  Suet.  Claud,  25;  Tacit.  Jnikiii.  71 ;  PUut. 
AmphUr,  iii.  2,  65;  Cwrcui,  i.  1,  61,  ii.  2, 10; 
Aurel.  Vict.  Caes,  35  ;  Gellius,  ii.  10 ;  Lucan.  ix. 
515  ;  Cic.  de  Nat,  Deor,  iii.  37  ;  Tibull.  il  5,  29; 
Hor.  Epist,  i.  1,  4 ;  Stat.  SUv,  iv.  92.      [L  S.] 

DONATIO  or  gift  is  an  agreement  between 
two  persons,  by  which  one  gives  without  re- 
muneration and  without  being  under  any  legal 
obligation  (nuUo  jure  oogente),  and  the  other 
accepts  something  that  has  a  pecuniary  value. 

It  is  properly  called  an  agreement,  because  it 
is  not  snflicient  that  there  be  a  person  to  give ; 
there  must  also  be  a  person  who  consents  to 
accept  the  gift.  It  is  essential  to  the  notion  of 
gift  that  the  giver  gives  in  order  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  receiver  may  be  increased  by  the 
gift :  there  must  be  the  animus  dynandL  Further 
donatio  in  its  strictly  technical  sense  implies 
that  the  increase  made  by  the  gift  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  donee  is  caused  by  an  equivalent 
diminution  in  the  property  of  the  donor.  The 
object  of  gift  may  be  anything  which  increa9es 
the  property  of  the  donee,  as  transfer  of  owner- 
ship or  possession  to  him,  entitling  him  to  sue 
as  creditor,  releasing  him  from  a  debt.  A  gift 
of  the  whole  of  a  person's  property  is  not  a  csae 
of  universal  succession;  and  consequently  the 
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several  parts  of  the  donor's  property  must  be  I 
separately  conveyed  to  the  donee :  hence,  also, 
the  donee  does  not  incur  any  obligation  to  the 
creditors  of  the  donor  on  account  of  the  debts  of 
the  latter.  The  donor  himself  can,  however, 
compel  the  donee  to  satisfy  his  debts  from  the 
property  which  the  donee  has  received;  for  a 
donatio  is  regarded  as  comprising  no  more  than 
the  property  after  the  debts  are  deducted.  A 
gift  of  property  made  by  an  insolvent  debtor 
was  invalid  as  against  his  creditors. 

According  to  Roman  law,  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  the  classical  jurists,  a  mere  agreement 
to  give  or  pactum  donationis  was  not  legally 
valid ;  it  was  necessary  either  that  the  agree- 
ment should  be  in  the  form  of  a  stipulation  or 
carried  out  at  once  by  delivery  to  the  donee : 
but  under  the  legislation  of  Justinian  the  donee 
could  sue  the  donor  on  a  mere  pactum  donationis. 
(Cod.  viii.  34,  35,  §  5;  Irut,  ii.  7,  2.)  The 
Lex  Cincia  de  donis  ac  muneribus — a  plebisciium 
proposed  by  the  tribune  M.  Cincius  Alimentus, 
B.C.  204 — placed  restrictions  on  the  amount 
which  might  be  given  by  way  of  donatio ;  what 
the  prescribed  limit  was  is  uncertain.  (Savigny, 
Verm.  Schr,  i.  13 ;  Huschke,  Oaius,  §  3.) 

The  limitations  of  the  ^  as  to  the  amount 
which  might  be  given  did  not  apply  if  the  gift 
was  conveyed  to  the  donee  by  m  jure  cessio  or 
mancipation  and  if  the  donee  acquired  interdict 
possession  of  the  property  so  conveyed.  Certain 
classes  of  persons  {exceptae  personae)  were  ex- 
cepted  from  the  operation  of  the  law.  The  Lex 
Cincia  u  a  lex  imperfecta;  i.e.,  gifts  made  in 
violation  of  it  were  not  void,  nor  were  the 
parties  who  made  such  a  gift  subject  to  any 
penalty ;  but  no  action  could  be  successfully 
maintained  for  enforcing  a  gift  contrary  to  the 
law,  since  it  could  be  met  by  the  exceptio  legia 
dnciae.  In  the  later  period  of  Roman  law  the 
forms  of  in  jure  cesaio  and  mandpaiio  became 
obsolete :  hence  a  new  form  called  insinuatio  was 
used  for  perfecting  gifts,  which  consisted  in  a 
declaration  of  gift  made  before  a  public  func- 
tionary. Justinian  only  required  insinuatio  for 
^fts  above  500  solidi  in  amount.  If  the  formality 
of  insmuatio  was  not  observed,  the  gift  was 
invalid  as  to  all  the  amount  that  exceeded  500 
solidi.  Certain  near  relations  of  a  man  might 
after  his  death  impugn  the  validity  of  a  donatio 
inoffidosOf  which  he  had  made,  by  the  querela  in- 
officiosae  donationis,  and  the  donor  could  revoke 
his  gift  if  the  donee  was  guilty  of  such  gross 
ing^titnde  towards  him  as  was  defined  by 
statute.  (Inst,  ii.  7 ;  Dig.  39,  5 ;  Cod.  viii. 
54;  Paulus,  v.  11;  JVa^m.  Vat.  260-316; 
Savigny,  System,  iv.  $§  142-176 ;  Schilling,  In- 
stitutionen,  ul74U7d7.)     [G.  L.]    [E.A.  W.] 

I>ONA'nO  INTER  VIRUM  ET  UX- 
OHBM.  It  was  a  rule  of  Roman  law,  which 
had  its  origin  in  custom,  that  neither  husband 
nor  wife  could  during  marriage  make  a  gifl  of 
anything  to  one  another.  The  object  of  this 
rule  is  said  to  be  the  preservation  of  the 
marriage  relation  in  its  purity,  as  an  agreement 
subsisting  by  affection  and  not  one  which  should 
be  maintained  in  a  discreditable  manner  by 
means  of  gifts  from  one  party  to  the  other. 
Thus  one  married  person  was  prevented  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  other. 
The  wife  requiAd  this  protection  as  well  as  the 
husband,  because,  when  there  was  no  conventio 
VOL.  I. 


in  manum,  the  wife  retained  all  rights  of  pro- 
perty not  surrendered  on  her  marriage  [I>06], 
and  she  might  during  the  marriage  acquire 
separate  property.  Only  a  donatio  by  which 
the  donor's  property  is  lessened  is  within  the 
prohibition.  A  dunatio  is  not  invalid  under  this 
law  unless  made  between  persons  actually 
married,  so  as  to  take  effect  during  the  con- 
tinuance  of  the  marriage :  thus  a  valid  gift 
might  be  made  between  a  man  and  a  woman 
before  or  after  marriage,  or  even  during  marriage, 
if  it  was  not  to  take  effect  till  after  the  marriage. 
In  accordance  with  the  above  rule  contracts  and 
conveyances  between  husband  and  wife  had  no 
effect ;  thus  stipulations  were  not  binding : 
mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio,  and  traditio  conveyed 
no  ownership;  property  which  had  been  made 
over  could  be  recovered  by  action.  The  rule 
could  not  be  defeated  in  an  indirect  manner  by 
means  of  a  transaction  between  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  marriage  and  a  third  person  {per 
interpositam  personam^  as  by  an  agreement  of 
the  husband  with  his  wife's  creditor,  to  be  sub- 
stituted as  debtor  in  her  place.  The  question 
whether  one  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage,  who 
has  obtained  possession  from  a  third  person  of 
property  belonging  to  the  other,  can  acquire  a 
title  to  it  by  usucapion,  is  determined  by  the 
following  rules: — 

A  party  to  a  marriage,  who  knows  at  the 
time  of  obtaining  possession  of  property  that 
the  other  party  to  the  marriage  is  owner  of  it, 
cannot  acquire  because  bona  fides  at  the  com- 
mencement of  possession  is  essential  to  usucapion ; 
but  if  such  party  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
ownership  of  the  other,  a  title  by  usucapion  is 
possible.  If,  however,  before  the  time  of 
possession  is  complete,  both  parties  become 
aware  that  the  ownership  belongs  to  one  of 
them,  usucapion  is  prevented,  since  an  acquisi- 
tion under  these  circumstances  would  arise  from 
a  donatio  inter  virum  et  uxorem.  If,  before  the 
ownership  is  acquired  by  usucapion,  either  the 
husband  alone  or  the  wife  alone  discovered  that 
it  was  the  property  of  the  other,  this  would  not 
destroy  the  right  to  acquire  the  property  by 
usucapion,  because  in  this  case  there  would  be 
no  agreement  and  consequently  no  donatio. 
(Dig.  24,  1,  44.)  The  general  rule  as  to  dona- 
tions between  husband  and  wife  is  subject  to 
some  exceptions.  Thus  gifts  of  a  trivial  kind, 
as  birthday  presents,  were  allowed ;  if  a  house 
belonging  to  one  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  it  might  be  rebuilt  at 
the  expense  of  the  other ;  a  woman  might  make 
gifts  to  her  husband  to  qualify  him  for  certain 
honours  and  other  distinctions  (Dig.  24,  1, 
40,  §  42) ;  but  the  most  important  relaxation 
in  the  law  as  to  these  donations  was  that  in  the 
time  of  Septimius  Severus  they  were  declared 
valid  if  the  donor  died  first  without  having 
revoked  his  gift.  (Dig.  24,  1 ;  Cod.  v.  16 ; 
Gluck,  XXV.  p.  422,  &c. ;  Savigny,  System,  iv. 
§§162-164.)  [G.  L.]    [E-A.  W.] 

DONATIO  MORTIS  CAUSA.  A  donatio 
mortis  causa  has  been  defined  to  be  *'  a  gift  which 
a  man  makes  with  reference  to  the  event  of  his 
death,  and  so  makes  that  the  right  of  the  donee 
either  commences  with  the  death  of  the  donor, 
or  is  in  some  suspense  until  the  death.**  (Cf. 
Festus,  s.  V, :  **  mortis  causa  donatio  cujus  mors 
fuit  causa.")    It  resembles,  in  some  respects,  • 
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damaUo  proper  or  gift ;  in  others,  it  resembles  a 
lefsoj.  It  was  neoenarj  that  the  donatio  should 
be  accepted  by  the  donee,  and  conaequeatl j  there 
most  be  a  conrejance  bj  iraditio  or  delirery,  or 
at  least  a  contract  by  an  offer  which  it  assented 
to ;  whereas  aiiiji^ahMi  only  requires  a  unilateral 
act  of  a  testator.  A  dtmatio  moritM  ocm$a  dif- 
fered from  a  testamentary  bequest  in  that  it 
was  regarded  as  a  disposition  of  property  made 
in  the  donor's  lifetime,  and  not  a  charge  on  his 
inheritance  (Dig.  39,  6,  28,  «'praesens  prsesenti 
dat ; "  Theoph.  ad  Inst.  ii.  7,  1,  hrb  imrros  cir 
(Arra  yip^tu).  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not 
intended  to  hare  the  effect  of  depriTing  the 
donor  of  his  right  to  his  property  in  his  lifetime, 
but  only  to  act  in  the  event  of  hit  death  to  the 
detriment  of  his  heir  (Inst.  iL  7,  1:  '^Et  in 
summa,  mortis  causa  doitttio  est,  cum  magis  se 
quis  Telit  habere  quam  eum,  cui  donatur,  magis- 
que  eum,  cui  donat,  quam  heredem  suum"). 
As  the  gift  was  not  complete  until  the  death  of 
the  donor,  and  as  it  had  the  benefit  of  a  parti- 
cular person  for  its  object,  it  became  roid  in  the 
erent  of  the  donor  surriying  the  donee.  The 
donor  always  had  it  in  his  power  to  reroke  hit 
gift,  unless  he  had  expressly  agreed  not  to  do  so. 
There  were,  according  to  Julianus  (Dig.  39, 6, 2\ 
three  kinds  of  donatio  mortii  cauia : — 1.  When 
a  man  under  no  apprehension  of  present  danger, 
but  moTed  solely  by  a  general  consideration  of 
mortality,  makes  a  gift  to  another.  2.  When  a 
man,  being  in  immediate  danger,  makes  a  gift 
to  another  in  such  manner  that  the  thing 
immediately  becomes  the  property  of  the  donee. 
3.  When  a  man,  mored  by  the  consideration 
of  danger,  gives  a  thing  in  such  manner  that  it 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  donee  only  in 
case  the  giver  dies.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
gift  was  equally  subject  to  revocation,  whether 
the  property  passed  immediately  to  the  donee, 
or  was  only  to  do  so  on  the  death  of  the  donor. 
When  a  gift  was  made  on  account  of  some  im- 
minent danger,  it  was  ipoo  jure  revoked  by  the 
donor's  escape  from  the  danger.  In  course  of 
time  most  of  the  rules  relating  to  legacies  were 
made  applicable  to  donations.  No  person  could 
■lake  or  take  under  a  donatio  morti»  cau$a  who 
was  not  capable  of  making  or  acquiring  a  testa- 
mentary bequest.  Property  snbiect  to  such  a 
gift  was  liable  for  the  debts  of  a  deceased  person 
as  if  it  were  part  of  his  inheritance.  The  heir 
could  deduct  hit  Falcidian  fourth  Arom  it.  A 
donatio  mortit  oauM  could  not  be  used  asa  means 
of  defeating  the  claims  of  those  who  could  not 
have  been  disinherited  by  the  deceased.  In  these 
and  other  respects  we  find  donations  assimilated 
to  legacies  in  the  legislation  of  Justinian.  Still, 
they  differed  in  some  respects  f^m  legacies :  for 
instance,  such  a  donation  could  take  eflect, 
though  there  was  no  person  to  take  the  inherit- 
ance; and  if  it  did  not  exceed  five  hundred 
solidi,  it  could  be  made  in  an  informal  way, 
though  otherwise  the  forms  of  a  codicil  were 
required.  It  could  only  be  constituted  by  agree- 
ment. The  English  law  of  donationes  mortis 
oau$a  is  first  stated  by  Bracton  (iL  c  26)  in  the 
very  words  of  the  Digest  (39,  6,  2.  &c.) ;  and 
the  present  law  is  expounded  by  Lord  Hardwicke 
(Ward  V.  Turner,  2  Ves.  431);  but  what  he 
there  states  to  be  the  English  law  is  not  exactly 
the  law  as  stated  by  Bracton.  Tradition  or  de- 
livery is  considered  one  essential  of  such  a  gift, 


and  the  death  of  the  donor  in  the  life  of  tiM 
donee  is  another  essentiaL    The  gift  is  not  aa 
absolute  gift,  but  a  gift  made  in  contemplation 
of  death,  and  it  is  revocable.    It  does  not  prerail 
against  the  creditors  of  the  deceased,  and  hj 
statute  it  has  been  made  subject  to  legacy  dnty. 
(Dig.  39,6;  Cod.  viiL  57  ;  Inst  Just.  iL  7,  §  1 ; 
W.  MiiUer,  Ueber  die  Naiur  der  Schenhmg  mf 
TodnfaU  (1827);  Basse,  Bhmn,  Jfas.  iL  300, 
iiL  1  (1828) ;  V.  Scbroter,  Ztittckr,  fir  dd- 
rocht  und  Process,  ii  4  (1829);  Wiederhold,  ib. 
XV.  4  (1841) ;  Savigny,  System,  iv.  §§  170-174; 
Vangerow,  Pandekten,  u.  §§  561-563;  Wind- 
scheid,    Pandekten,    U.    §    369,    iu.   §§  675, 
676.)  [G.  L.]    [K.A.W.] 

DONATIO  PEOPTEB  NU'PTIAa  Snb- 
sequent  to  the  time  of  the  classical  jnristt  nnder 
the  early  Christian  emperors,  it  became  on** 
tomary  for  a  man,  when  about  to  marry,  to 
make  a  donatio  to  his  future  wife  as  an  eqai?a- 
lent  to  the  dos  which  was  brought  into  settle- 
ment on  her  part.  On  account  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  this  kind  of  donatio  and  dbt, 
it  is  called  in  Greek  kirri^^^ra,  and  in  Latio 
contrados,  antidos.  The  meaning  of  the  term 
donatio  propter  nuptias  is  explained  in  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian.  It  was  origimiliy  called 
donatio  ante  nuptias  because,  as  there  conld  be 
no  donatio  between  husband  and  wife,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  donatio  should  be  ante-nap- 
tial ;  but  when,  by  an  enactment  of  Justin  U 
it  became  legal  to  increase  the  donatio  sftcr 
marriage,  and  by  a  further  enactment  of  Ju- 
tinian  even  to  constitute  it  after  marriage,  the 
old  term  was  no  longer  suitable,  and  to  donatio 
propter  nuptias  was  substituted  for  it  hy 
Justinian.  The  object  of  the  donatio  proft^ 
nuptias  seems  to  have  been  to  secure  a  provision 
for  the  wife.  If  a  dos  had  been  given  by  tbe 
wife,  or  on  behalf  of  the  wife,  and  the  hmbtiid 
by  the  terms  of  the  settlement  was  entitled  t« 
it,  or  to  a  part  of  it  in  the  case  of  tbe  wife'< 
death,  it  was  usual  for  the  husband,  or  some  one 
on  the  part  of  the  husband,  to  secure  sometbisg 
to  the  wife  in  the  event  of  her  surviving  him* 
The  father  of  the  husband  was  under  the  sane 
obligation  to  make  a  donatio  ante  or  pnpttr 
nuptias  as  the  father  of  the  wife  to  provide  a 
dos,    (Cod.  V.  11,  7.) 

By  a  constitution  of  the  Emperor  Leo  it  was 
absolutely  required  that  the  amount  secured  in 
thb  way  to  the  wife  should  be  equal  to  tbe 
amount  of  dos  the  husband  might  be  entitled  te. 
(Cod.  V.  14,  9, 10.)  According  to  the  legislatioa 
of  Justinian,  the  donatio  and  the  dos  most  be 
equivalent:  if  the  dos  was  increased  daring 
marriage,  a  similar  increase  of  the  dioiia^  ▼** 
also  necessary.  (Nov.  97,  c  1,  2.)  The  hus- 
band had,  during  the  marriage,  the  legal  sod 
actual  control  of  the  property  given  as  domiio, 
but  such  part  of  it  as  consisted  in  things  im- 
movable he  could  not  alienate  or  pledge  even 
with  the  consent  of  the  wife,  unless  she  ratified 
her  previous  consent  after  two  years  from  the 
time  of  giving  it,  and  the  husband  had  ether 
property  to  satisfy  her  claim.  The  wife  wss 
given  by  law  a  hypothec  over  the  husbsndj 
entire  propertv  as  security  for  the  donatio.  " 
the  husbuid  became  impoverished  during  the 
marriage,  the  wife  was  entitled  to  the  profits  of 
the  donatio  for  her  support ;  and  the  property 
was  not  liable  to  the  demands  of  his  crwiKtois. 


DONATIVUM 

If  the  marriage  was  disfolved  bj  the  death  of 
the  wife  or  by  divorce  not  caused  hv  the  hus- 
band's fault,  the  donatio  became  the  absolute 
property  of  the  husband,  unless  some  person 
who  maide  the  donoHo  was  entitled  to  the  rever- 
sion of  it  by  the  agreement.  If  the  husband 
died,  the  wife  had  a  usufruct  in  the  entire 
donatio :  she  was  also  entitled  to  share  with  her 
children  in  the  ownership  of  it.  (Nov.  127, 
c3.) 

The  special  provisions,  such  as  the  necessity 
of   insinuatio,   which  applied  to  the  ordinary 
donatio,  were  dbpensed  with  in  this  case.     The 
opinions  of  modem  jurists  are  much  divided  as  to 
the  notion,  purpose,  and  law  of  lYnt  donatio  pro^ 
ter  nuptias.    (Cod.  v.  3;  Cod.  Theod.  iii.  5;  Inat. 
u.  7,  3 ;  Gluck,  xxv.  pp.  274-329.)  [E,  A.  W.] 
I>ONATI'VUM.    [Ck)NGiABiuM.] 
DOBMITO'EIUM.    [Domu^  p.  671.] 
I>OBODCEIA8    GBAPHE    (Pttpoboiclas 

I>OB0N  Qwpoy),  a  palm  or  hand-breadth. 
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DOBON  GBAPH^  (9<&pwy  ypwpi).    [De- 
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DOBOXE'NIAS    GBAFH^     (ftopoi^vlas 
7f>a^).    [Xenias  Gbaphb.] 

DCBPIA  (8<Jprio).    [Apatuma.] 
DOBPON  (?6^y),    [Cena,  p.  391  a.] 
DOBU(8^).    [Hasta.] 
DOBYTHOBI.    [Mbboenarh.] 
]X>S  (itpo%  ^pi^\  dowry.    I.  UREEK.    In 
proof   of   the    barbaric   simplicity  of   ancient 
<3reek  custom,  Aristotle  instances  the  facts  that 
they  went  armed  and  bought  their  wives  (Po/. 
ii.  8,  §  19= p.  1268  b,  39).    The  presents  made 
to  tiie  bnde's  father,  or,  to  speak  plainly,  the 
price  paid  for  her,  was  called  %Zva  or  Mva : 
according  to  the  generally  accepted  etymology 
ef  Curtius,  who  refers  it  to  the  root  cm  (arfah) 
fonnd  in  iu^dyw,  i^S^s,  stioots,  this  would  mean 
literally  a  doucevar  or  **  sweetener."    This  was, 
BO  doubt,  originally  a  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  the  daughter  as  a  domestic  servant ;  and  the 
English  law  still  recognises,  in  cases  of  seduc- 
tion, an  action  by  the  father  for  '*  loss  of  ser- 
Tice."    As  Grote  has  pointed  out,  the  customs 
of  the  early  Jews  were  in  this   respect  com- 
pletely Homeric  (Gen.  zzxiv.  12;  Kz.  zxii.  16, 
«c.);    but  amone  the  ancient   Germans  they 
were  modified ;  the  husband  gave  presents,  not 
to  his  wife's  father,  but  to  herself  (Tac.  Germ. 
1 8).    Grote  further  shows,  in  an  excellent  note, 
the  exact  correspondence  between  the  old  Greek 
^va  and  the  mundium  of   the   Lombard  and 
Alemannic  laws ;  a  term  found  also  in  the  laws 
of  England  under  Ethelbert,  of  Denmark,  and  of 
Sweden  (pt.  L,  ch.  20,  i.  475  n.).    This  custom 
of    the  heroic    times  is  illustrated   by  many 
passages    in    Homer:    the    bridegroom,   gives 
dir<f>«i<ria  Uva  {IL  xvi.  178;    Od,   xix.   529); 
fuffia  tfdva  (77.  xvi.  190,  xxii.  472;  Od.  xi.  282\ 
The  amount  is  reckoned  in  oxen  and  other  cattle 
^J7.  xL  243),  whence  ita^ipoi  hX^tvi^uu  of 
girls  whose  attractions  command  a  high  price  in 
the  matrimonial  market  (//.  xviii.  593 ;  H.  Ven, 
lid).    On  the  other  hand,  to  grant  a  daughter 
without  ISra  was  a  high  compliment  to  the 
intended  son-in-law;   Agamemnon  offers  it  to 
Achilles   (11,  ix.  141  ff.^   Alcinous  to  Ulysses 
^  Od,  viL  311  ff.).    Sometimes  the  i'iwa  appear  to 
come  from  the  bride's  family  (fid,  i.  277 ;  re- 


peated ii.  196);  these  must  be  either  really  a 
marriage  portion,  the  Homeric  Z&pa,  later 
^epH^  (Nitzsch,  ad  he, ;  L.  and  S.  s,  v.; 
SchOmann,  Antiq.  i.  49,  E  T.),  or  more  pro- 
bably "  the  iBya  were  applied  by  the  bride's 
friends,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  furhish  her  outfit 
and  provide  the  wedding  'feast ;  and  thus  they 
were,  so  far  at  least,  indirectly  returned  to  the 
bndegroom's  side  "  (Merry  and  Riddell,  ad  locJ), 
In  two  other  passages,  however,  referred  to  by 
the  same  editors  and  by  Schfimann  (/.  c),  t^ya 
may  very  well  bear  the  usual  sense :  &s  k*  ainhs 
itZyt&aairo  Oiyarpa  (Od.  ii.  53)  may  mean 
simply  "  that  he  may  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  "  (in  exchange  for  H^ya) ;  and  ^cSrorrol 
KOKol  (Jl.  xiii.  382)  may  be  '*  drivers  of  hard 
bargains"  (cf.  (rvt^/Actfo, '< agree,"  in  the  pre- 
ceding line!  not  '*  niggardly  in  givine  back  the 

We  must  hold  with  Aristotle  that  in  the 
heroic  age  the  purchase  of  wives  was  a  reality, 
not,  as  SchOmann  thinks,  a  mere  ceremonial 
survivaL  It  does  not  follow  that  it  was  not 
usual  for  the  family  to  give  a  woman  a  portion 
when  she  married ;  especially  in  the  richer,  i.e. 
mostly  the  royal  and  noble,  classes.  Andro- 
mache and  Penelope  are  spoken  of  as  &\oxoi 
itoXil^poi  (II,  vi.  394 ;  Od.  xxiv.  294),  or  wives 
who  brought  many  gifts  to  their  husbands; 
other  relatives  and  friends  no  doubt  contributing 

Presents  in  addition  to  the  bride^s  portion  from 
er  father.  These  are  called  by  the  general 
name  of  ZStpa  or  gifts:  there  is  no  student 
proof  that  the  dowry  so  bestowed  was  also 
described  by  the  same  name  of  tZva^  as  Schu- 
mann maintains ;  and  the  terms  ^pv^  and  irpol| 
are  undoubtedly  post-Homeric.  The  iittKia 
offered  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles  are  not  spe- 
cially "  wedding  presents,"  as  often  incorrectly 
explained  (Hesych.  s.  v.  IZya,  and  many  modems) ; 
but,  as  the  etymology  implies,  "  soothing  gifts," 
designed  to  propitiate  the  wrathful  hero.  If,  on 
the  death  of  the  husband,  the  widow  was  not 
permitted  by  the  heirs  to  remain  in  the  house, 
the  money  she  brought  with  her  had  to  be 
refunded  (Od.  ii.  132).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  proved  adulte^  on 
the  part  of  the  wife  involved  the  return  of  the 
Viwa  or  purchase-money  to  her  husband,  though 
curiously  enough  the  only  authority  for  this  is 
the  mythical  case  of  Hephaestos  and  Aphrodite 
(Od.  viiL  318).  As  was  observed  in  ancient 
times,  there  is  no  direct  mention  of  divorce  in 
the  Homeric  poems. 

At  some  time  which  cannot  be  determined, 
but  which  was  undoubtedly  earlier  than  the  age 
of  Solon,  the  dower  in  the  modem  sense  arose, 
and  the  bride  was  portioned  by  her  father  or 
guardian  (ic6pios).  In  its  origin  this  custom 
must  have  implied  a  return  of  the  price  paid ; 
and  conversely,  during  the  period  of  transition 
from  one  system  to  the  other,  the  father  would 
doubtless  regulate  his  demands  with  the  view  of 
indemnifying  himself  for  the  dowry  to  be  ex- 
pected when  the  marriage  came  off.  Hence  in 
lyric  and  tragic  poetry  we  find  Viwa  used  in  the 
latter  sense  (rind.  01,  ix.  16 ;  Eurip.  Andnmi,  2, 
153,  942).  When  Euripides  (Med.  236)  makes 
Medea  complain,  among  the  disadvantages  of 
her  sex,  that  they  had  to  purchase  husbands 
with  great  sums  of  money  (xprniirwv  dff'cp/SoAa), 
the  Scholiast  points  out  the  anachronism;  the 
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poet  is  tranifeiring  to  the  heroic  ige  the  practice 
of  hit  own  time. 

The  Doric  term  for  a  portion  was  8«rr£ny,  and 
Iduller  {Dor.  iii.  10)  obMrrei  that  we  know  for 
certain  that  danghtert  in  S|iarta  had  originallr 
no  dower,   but   were  married  with   a  gift  of 
clothes  only;   afterwards   thej   were  at  least 
prorided  with  money  and  other  personal  pro- 
perty (Pint.  Lysand.  30).     But  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle  (Pul.  ii.  9,  §  15  =  p.  1270,  23),  so  great 
were  the  dowers  given  and  m>  large  the  number 
of  ivUcKiipOL,  or  female  representatives  of  fami- 
lies (oUoi)j  that  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
territory  of  Sparta  had  come  into  the  possession 
of  females.      At  Athens  the  terms  ^pvii  and 
wpol|  were   probably  (according  to  K.  F.  Her- 
mann and  his  editor  Bliimner)  at  first  distin- 
guished ;  ^pi^  being  the  outfit  or  truiuseau  and 
the  wedding  presents  which  the  bride  brought 
to  her  husband;  vpol{  the   sum   in  money  or 
realty  which  her  father  **  settled  '*  upon  her  (to 
use    the    modem    expresnion),    of    which    the 
husband  had  the  usufruct,  but  for  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  he   had   to  give  security.     In  after- 
times  the   words  ^pHi  and  vpdi^  were  used 
indiscriminately;    the    Roman    do$    u   usually 
rendered  in  Greek  by  ^pr^,  whence  paraphemoy 
paraphernalia  [Dos,  Roman].    The  statement  in 
Plutarch  {Sol.  20)  that  the  Athenian  legislator 
did   not   allow  a   woman,  unless  she  were  an 
hritcKtipott  to  have  any  ^pv^  or  dower  except  a 
few   clothes    and    articles  of   furniture,   must 
therefore  be  understood  in  the  earlier  sense  of 
^pr^,  not  as  excluding  any  settlement  of  money 
upon  her;  though  Plutarch  no  doubt  took  it  in 
the  later  sense,   and   attributed    to    Athenian 
institutions  a  more    Spartan    simplicity    than 
really  belonged  to  them.     In  the   orators  we 
find  that  the  dowers  of  women  formed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  taxable  capital  of  the  state 
(Boeckh,  P.  E.p.  5U=Sthh.*  i.  598);  even  with 
poor  people  they  varied  from  ten  to  a  hundred 
and   twenty  minae,  and  Isaeus  says   that  no 
decent  man  would  give  his  legitimate  daughter  ' 
less  than  a  tenth  of  his  property  {Or.  3  [^Pyrrh."^ 
§  51).     Hipparete,  as  the  daughter  of  Hippo- 
nicus    the    richest    man    in    Athens,   brought 
Alcibiades  ten  talents  on  her  marriage,  with  the 
promise  of  ten  more  on  the  birth  of  a  child. 
Yet,  according  to  Demosthenes,  even  five  talents 
were   more   than  was  usually   given  even   by 
wealthy  men  (c  Strph.  i.  p.  11 12,  §35 ;  p.  1124, 
§  74).     Dowries  of  five  or  ten  talents  in  Lucian 
{Dial.  Meretr,  7,  p.  298,  Reitz)  and  the  comic 
poets  must  be  ascribed,  as  Boeckh  puts  it,  to  the 
liberal  donations  of  comedy.     The  daughters  of 
Aristides  received  from  the  state,  as  a  portion, 
only  thirty  minae  each  (Plut.  Arist.  27  ;  Aeschin. 
c.  ite$.  §  258).     We  may  observe,  too,  that  a 
dowry  was  thought  necessary  to  mark  the  db- 
tinction  between  a  wife  and  a  toAAcuc^  :  hence, 
persons  who  took   portionless   girls  appear  to 
have  giren  their  guardians  a  tiioKoyla  trpoiK6s 
(Isae.  /.  c.  §  35),  or  acknowledgment  in  writing 
by  which  the  receipt  of  a  portion  was  admitted, 
in   proof  of  the   legitimacy  of  the   marriage. 
Compare  the  proverb  rvfi^  Z*  Arpoucot  ovk  Ixci 
iraopfialcuf  (Menand.  Monost.  371,  Meineke).   On 
gitta   to  woAAoKal  themselves,  see  CoNCUBiNA 
(Greek).       Moreover,  poor  heiresses  {r&r  ^ri- 
tcKfipmw  8<rat  Bitrttehw  TtKovtruf)  were  either  mar- 
ried or  portioned  by  their  next  of  kin,  accord-  | 


ing  to  a  law  which  fixed  the  amount  of  portion 
to  be  given  at  five  minae  by  a  Pentacosioraedim- 
nus,  three  by  a  Horseman,  and  one  and  a  half  by 
a  Zeugites  (Dem.  c.  Macart.  p.  1068,  §  54:  ct 
Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  1,  75,  u.  2,  62 ;  Epiclebos). 

Some  interesting  light  is  afforded  by  inscrip* 
tions  as  to  the  practice  in  other  less-knoim 
states.  A  long  inscription  of  the  MaceJoDisn 
period  recently  discovered  in  Myconos  gives  t 
sort  of  marriage  register  of  the  island  ('AM^nuov 
ii.  235  ff.  (1873) ;  ffermesy  viit  191  ff. ;  BulL  de 
Corr,  helUth.  vi.  590).  In  one  case  we  find  that 
out  of  a  dowry  of  1300  drachmas  200  are  to  be 
in  clothes  (1.  4-7) ;  in  another,  300  cis  Mi^ 
(tic)  out  of  700  (1.  17);  in  a  third,  1000 
drachmas  equally  divided  between  outfit  and 
money ;  the  highest  figure  given  is  3500  and 
two  female  slaves  (1.  32).  Another,  from  Tenoi, 
is  in  the  British  Museum  (printed  in  C.  L  G. 
2338).  Land  and  houses  form  part  of  a  dover 
in  C.  I.  G.  (add.;  2347  c;  Ross,  Inscr.  ImI 
p.  126;  ct  Dittenberger  in  Hermes,  xvi.  200 
(1881).  At  Massilia  in  Strabo's  Ume  (i v.  p.  181) 
no  higher  dowry  was  allowed  than  100  oarri  in 
money,  5  in  clothes  and  5  in  gold  trinkets  (Her- 
mann-Blumner,  PHvatalUrth.  p.  262  ff. ;  Frinktl 
on  Boeckh,  n.  187). 

The  security  exacted  firom  the  husband  con* 
sisted   generally  of  a   piece   of  real   propertj 
{tyyuos  o(wia\  and  was  called  &«-otI/u}^  the 
usual  word  for  a  mortgage  (cf.  L.  and  S.  i.  et. 
kwoTtftatf,  iarorifiiifiay,    Demosthenes,  proceediog 
to   levy  execution  on  the  house  and  lands  of 
Aphobus,   finds    them    mortgaged    to   Onetor, 
whose  sister  Aphobus  had  married  and  divorced, 
and   who  now,  as  her   tcvptos,  holds  them  as 
security  for  her  dowry :  the  young  orator*s  caie 
is,  that  mortgage  and  divorce  are  both  fictitioas» 
and   that  Aphobus  and   Onetor  are  resUf  ia 
collusion  to  keep  him  out  of  his  estate  (c.  Ond.1 
passim).  The  dowry  would  have  to  be  accoonted 
for  in  other  cases  besides  those  noticed  onder 
DiyosTiUM.    Thus,  if  a  husband  died,  and  the 
wife  left  the  family  {(kr^Knrt  rhif  olxor),  she 
might  claim  her  portion  even  though  children 
had  been  bom  (Dem.  c  Boeot.  de  Dot.  p  1010» 
§  6) ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  wife  dying  without 
issue,  her  portion  reverted  to  her  tc^ioi  (k*^ 
Or.   8  [Ciron.],  §  8;    Or.  3  [PyrrA.],  §  36> 
After  the  death  of  the  wife,  her  portion  belonged 
to  her  children,  if  she  had  left  any;  and  if  they 
were  minors,  the  interest  was  set  apart  for  their 
education  and  maintenance  (Dem.  op.  cit.  p.  1023 
§  50 ;  p.  1026,  §  59).     When  the  husband  died 
before  the  wife,  and  she  remained  in  the  faxnilf 
{fitro^t  4v  r^  oTicy),  the  law  appears  to  have 
given  her  portion  to  her  sons,  if  of  age ;  sabject, 
however,  to  an  allowance  for  her  support  (Id. 
c.  Phaenqtp.  p.  1047,  §  27>     The  actions  for 
dowry  and  alimony  (rpotjc&s  «al  virov),  discms** 
elsewhere  as  they  affected  the  husband  [DiVOR- 
tium],  lay  also  against  the  heirs  {ol  rhv  nK^fl^ 
(xotnts)  who  wrongfully  withheld  her  rigWJ 
from   the  widow;  and  such  actions  would  be 
brought  by  her  guardians  (Isae.  Or.  3  [Pyrr^i 
§  78;  Hudtwalcker,  Ueber  die  Diateten,  n.  84> 
We  may  add  that  a  Sfmi  vpouchs  was  one  of  thj 
tfifoipoi  9Uat  or  suits    that   might  be  tn«d 
every  month  (Pollux,  viii.  63,  101).    Comptf« 
SchOmann,    Antiq.  i.    516,    E.  T.,   and  espe- 
daUy  Att.  Process,  pp.  ^^^^(^^^V 
Lips.).  [R.W.]   [W.W.j 
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II.  ROMAK.  Dob  (res  uxona)  is  everjrthiDg 
brought  to  the  husband,  or  to  the  husband's 
father  (if  the  husband  was  in  his  father's 
power),  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  as  her  contri- 
bution towards  supporting  the  expenses  of  the 
-marriage  state  (onera  matrmonii). 

The  whole  property  of  a  married  woman 
might  be  made  dos,  or  only  a  part  of  it :  that 
which  was  not  made  dos  continued  to  be  her  own 
separate  property,  and  was  termed  paraphema  ; 
over  this  the  husband  had  no  control. 

The  doi  belonged  during  the  marriage  solely 
to  the  husband,  although  the  wife  had  an  in- 
terest  in  it.  It  might  consist  of  property  of  any 
kind,  ue.  of  anything  by  which  the  substance  of 
the  husband  could  be  increased ;  so  rights  m 
personam  as  well  as  rights  m  rem  might  belong 
to  the  dotal  estate.  The  husband  did  not  succeed 
to  do8  by  way  of  universal  succession,  and  con- 
sequently the  transfer  of  doa  had  no  effect  on 
the  relations  of  the  wife  to  her  creditors.  It  is 
a  disputed  point  whether  there  could  be  dos 
properly  so  called,  under  the  early  system  of 
mmrriage,  by  which  the  husband  acquired  manus 
over  the  wife ;  but  the  institution  of  dos  in  a 
distinct  legal  form  belongs  to  the  later  marriage, 
in  which  the  wife  is  capable  of  holding  separate 
property. 

It  was,  the  duty  of  the  wife  to  provide  her 
husband  with  dos^  but  this  duty  was  only  a 
natural  one,  ue,  she  could  not  be  legally  com- 
pelled to  fulfil  it.  A  woman  herself  had  a  legal 
claim  against  certain  persons,  that  they  should 
provide  her  with  a  dos,  viz.  against  her  father 
and  other  paternal  ascendants,  and  under  excep- 
tional circumstances  against  her  mother. 

2>o«  was  divided  into  two  kinds,  <^  pro/«c^ia 
and  adventicioy  a  division  which  had  reference  to 
the  source  from  which  the  dos  was  derived,  and 
to  the  demand  for  its  restitution  after  the  pur- 
poses were  satisfied  for  which  it  was  g^ven.  That 
dos  is  profectitkt  which  was  given  by  the  father 
or  other  paternal  ascendant  of  the  wife,  whether 
she  was  in  the  power  of  such  ascendant  or  not. 
All  other  dos  is  adventicia.  The  dos  recepticia 
was  a  species  of  dos  adventicia,  and  was  given  by 
some  one  other  than  a  paternal  ascendant,  on 
condition  that  it  should  be  restored  to  him  on 
the  death  of  the  wife. 

Dos  is  created  (constiiiUa)  when  the  agreement 
to  give  it  is  entered  into :  the  actual  performance 
ef  the  dotal  agreement  may  take  place  imme- 
diately on  the  agreement  being  made  (dotis 
datio)t  or  after  an  interval. 

Dotis  dictio  was  an  old  form  by  which  certain 
persons  bound  themselves  to  be  answerable  for 
dos  (Ulp.  vi.  1) ;  it  became  obsolete. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  promising  dos  was  by 
means  of  a  stipulation  (dotis  promissio),  but  from 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II.  an  in- 
formal promise  of  dos  was  legally  binding,  even 
though  it  were  a  mere  pollicitatio  or  promise 
without  an  acceptance.  (Cod.  Theod.  iii.  13,  4 ; 
Cod.  iii.  11,  6.) 

The  husband  was  owner  of  the  dos,  and  so 
had  a  right  to  the  sole  management  of  it,  and  to 
the  fructus  derived  from  it;  but  his  power  of 
alienation  was  to  some  extent  limited.  He  could 
dispose  freely  of  such  parts  of  the  dos  as  con- 
sisted of  things  movable ;  but  the  Lex  Julia  (de 
adulteriis)  prevented  him  from  alienating  dotal 
land  (fundus  dotaRs,  dotalia  praedia^  Cic.  ad  Att, 
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XV.  20 ;  dotaies  agri,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  6-21)  without 
the  wife's  consent,  or  mortgaging  it  even  with 
her  consent  (Gains,  ii.  63 ;  Inst.  ii.  8,  pr.).  The 
legislation  of  Justinian  prevented  alienation 
with  the  wife's  consent,  and  it  declared  the 
law  on  the  subject  applicable  to  provincial  land. 
A  further  legal  protection  of  fundus  dotalis  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that  it  was  incapable  of  being 
acquired  by  usucapion. 

Dos  is  put  an  end  to  by  the  termination  of  the 
marriage  for  which  it  was  created :  whereupon 
the  question  arises  as  to  the  devolution  of  the 
property.  If  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  the  wife,  her  father  or  other  paternal 
ascendant  was  entitled,  before  Justinian's  change 
in  the  law,  to  recover  the  dos  profectitia,  unless 
it  had  been  agreed  in  such  case  that  the  dos  should 
belong  to  the  husband;  but  if  there  were  children 
of  the  marriage,  the  husband  might  deduct  a  por- 
tion on  account  of  each  child.  (Ulp.  iVa^.  vi.  4: 
Ihtg.  Vat.  108.)  The  dos  adventicia,  in  case  of 
the  wife's  death,  became  the  absolute  property 
of  the  husband,  unless  the  person  who  gave  it 
had  stipulated  that  it  should  be  returned  to  him 
(dos  recepticia),  but  Justinian  also  changed  the 
law  on  this  point.  According  to  his  legislation 
the  wife  was  as  a  rule  entitled  both  to  dos  pro- 
fectitia  and  adventicia  in  case  the  marriage  was 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  husband;  and  if  the 
marriage  terminated  by  her  own  death,  her 
claim  to  the  dos  devolved  on  her  heredes.  A 
paterfamilias  who  had  endowed  a  filiafamilias 
was,  however,  allowed  to  recover  what  he  had 
given,  and  the  claim  of  the  wife  to  the  dos  might 
be  excluded  by  the  express  terms  of  the  dotal 
agreement  (Cod.  v.  13, 1).  In  case  of  divorce  the 
wife  forfeited  her  claim  to  dos  if  the  divorce  was 
due  to  her  misconduct;  otherwise  her  rights 
were  the  same  as  when  the  marriage  was  termi- 
nated by  death. 

The  dos  could  not  as  a  rule  be  claimed  during 
the  marriage ;  but  if  the  husband  were  insolvent 
or  if  he  wasted  the  dos,  it  could  be  recovered  by 
the  wife.  The  husband  could  not  restore  the 
dos  of  his  own  accord  during  the  marriage,  since 
the  wife  was  incapable  of  giving  him  a  good 
discharge;  but  there  were  some  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  e.g.  the  dos  might  be  given  up  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  wife's  debts,  or  in 
order  to  maintain  or  ransom  from  captivity  near 
kinsfolk.  The  husband  was  bound  to  restore 
immovable  things  belonging  to  the  dos,  imme- 
diately on  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage ; 
movable  and  incorporeal  things  within  a  year. 
(Cod.  V.  13,  1,  §  7.) 

What  should  be  returned  as  dos  depended  on 
the  fact  of  what  was  given  as  dos.  If  the  things 
given  were  ready  money  (dos  numerata,  Cic.  pro 
Caecina,  c.  4),  or  other  things  of  an  exchangeable 
kind,  the  husband  was  bound  to  restore  the  like 
sum  or  quantity.  If  they  were  not  of  an  ex- 
changeable kind,  he  was  bound  to  restore  the 
same  specific  things.  If  the  things  cannot  be 
restored,  or  cannot  be  restored  uninjured,  he 
must  make  good  all  loss  or  deterioration  which 
has  happened  on  account  of  his  wilful  acts  or 
on  account  of  such  negligence  as  he  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  showine  in  his  own  affairs.  The  hus- 
band was  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  all 
necessary  expenses  (impensae  neoessariaey.  as,  for 
instance,  for  necessary  repairs  of  houses  incurred 
by  him  in  respect  of  the  dotal  property,  and  also 
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for  oatUji  which  hid  improved  th<  Talne  of  th« 
prapertr  (impauae  ulila).  If  Ihingi,  wfaelbtr 
imiDOTmble  or  niavibU,  wen  vnlneit  whfn  thej 
w*n  ginii  to  th<  htuband,  thia  wu  a  apfcio 
or  tila,  ud  the  hubuid  w«i  looked  on  t*  hotding 
the  price  of  tba  thisgi,  mod  not  the  thisgi  them- 
mIto,  u  do*  (_do*  asttanala). 

The  huibud,  or  hii   hein  if  ha  were   deid, 
were  liibla  to  4n  actio  tx  lUpiilaia  de  dott  red- 
daida,  which  waiui  aclion  itricii  jurii,  if  there 
wu  an  eipren  igrecmeiit  to  reitorf,  lod  by 
tetio  ret  moWw  or  (fciii,  which  wu  u  acti 
JomwjHf^iftbere  WM  no  agrMnient.    Jiistini 
made    the  a-loi  ex  tiipvlatit  ap|>liab1e    in    i 
cam,  and  did  awaf  with  the  actio  m  luxrH 
at  the  lame  time  he  conieited  the  ocfio  ex  itipa- 
latu  when  brought  on  acconut  of  dos  into  a  ' 
jf*i  af  (B. 

Tbe  wife  might  \tj  ngTeement  have  a  apecisl 
aecnritf  for  doi,  and  in  cau  of  necesaitf  ' 
might  compel  thehoiband  lo  gtre  luch  bccd 
(Dig.  34,  3,  22,  S  8),  olberwiw,  prarioni 
Jnitinian'i  change  in  the  law.  ihe  wai  nnieci 
eieept  in  reapect  of /tuxiti)  dotaiit ;  hat  «he  had 
•omc  priTilegei  orer  her  hmband't  other  Dn»- 
cored  creditora.  Juatiman  prorided  that  on  the 
diaaolntiou  of  the  maniBge  the  ownenhip  of 
dotal  propertf  ibonld  paai  to  the  wife,  with  all 
the  legal  remediet  for  wearing  loch  parta  of  the 
Jo*  ai  itill  eiiat«d;  that  all  the  htulwDd'a  pro- 
pert;'  ahould  be  ander  an  implied  pledge  (lacila 
hupolheai)  aa  a  aecuritf  for  the  dot ;  and  that 
the  wife,  but  )h*  alone,  ahonld  hara  a  priority  of 
claim  on  anch  prvpertjr  onr  all  other  creditor* 
to  whom  the  aame  might  be  pledged  (Cod.  t.  12, 
30;  Not.  91, 1). 

The  allnaiom  to  dot  and  ita  reititiitioii  ire 
DUDKroiu  in  Roman  eliaical  literatnre.  The 
name  bj  which  the  Greek  writer*  deeignate  the 
RomsQ  dbs  ii  «*^.  (Vlf.  fYaq.  \i.  De  DolSiui ; 
Frag.  Jar.  Som.  Vatic  H-122;  Dig.  23,  3; 
Cod.  T.  12;  Haaae,  Dm  Qattrrecht,  &c  1824; 
TigentrOm,  Dm  rOmiKhe  DoUilrecht,  1831, 
1S3S;  Bechmsnn,  Dot  rSrair^.e  DotalrKht, 
1SS3;    Cijhlan,     Dot     rSmuche     Dotatncht, 

ISTO.)  ra,  L]   re.  a.  w.] 

DOSSUAltnTS  or  DORSUA'BtUS,  anj 
animal  carrpng  bnrthena  on  it*  back  (Tarr. 
Ji.  £.  iL  6  and  10>  It  carried  it)  IokI  either  by 
nwaoi  of  panniara  [CLtTEtl^F.]  or  the  pack- 
aiaddlea  (uTma),  whence  we  read  of  rTUtu  tag- 
tRornu  (Lamprid.  Hdiog.  4;  Vopiic.  jlur.  7). 
Hence  came  tbe  German  ^un-pferd  and  the 
English  nnnjit<r-hone.    The  anneied  cnt,  lepre- 


.  (FTom  TheodcBliB  CDlonin.) 
■entlng  a  mnle  and  a  ca&iel,  carrying  bartheoa, 
accompanied  by  two  condncton,  ia  taken  from  tbe 
Theodoaian  Column  at  Conitantinople.   [W.  3.] 

DOULOS  (BoiJxoi).    [Skktcs.] 

DBACHHA  (l/MX>"S),  the  name  of  a  weight 
and  of  a  denomiaation   of   coin   among    the 


DDCEHABn 

I  Greek*.  At  wnght  and  i*  coin  it  wii  th 
'  handradth  part  of  Ibe  mina,  and  *ai  diridul 
into  ail  leaer  noita  called  ifietji.  [See  FOB- 
DERA,  ad  tnit.]  Tbe  ancienti  (Etyn.  J%.  i.  t. 
i^xiffvii :  Pollux,  ii.  77}  connected  the  vord 
with  tfiaatitat,  "I  gnup,"  and  tfiTiiie,  "a 
hnndral,"  and  inppoKd  tiiat  a  drachm  wu 
originally  the  ralue  in  ailver  of  a  handful  of  u 
k/ioJkoi,  or  wedge-abapcd  pi«:ea  of  metal,  vbicb 
circulated  aa  money.  It  if,  howerer,  leij 
doubtfu)  tf  thia  derivation  i*  not  a  mere  bocr: 
it  ii  far  more  probable  that  Ifjudt,  like 
io^ucilf,  la  conn(i:ied  with  the  Pertian  woiJ 
darag,  "  a  part,"  lince  the  weight  of  the 
drachm  aeema  to  be  derived  by  diTJiimi  of  (he 
mina,  nther  than  tbe  weight  of  tbe  mina  ta 
be  prodaced  by  mnltiplicatioo  of  the  diachm. 

The  ordinary  denomination*  of  Greek  cou 
were:  for  gold,  the  didrachm  (doable  drachm), 
drachm,  bemi-drai '  


r,  the  n 


with  tl 


leletiv 


draehm,  and  occaaionally  of  the  deaJnchm.  The 
weight  of  the  drachm  varied  according  to  liw 
atandard  to  which  it  belonged  [aee  tablei  under 
PoNDEQAj ;  the  bearieat  drachm  wu  the 
Aeginetan  of  SS  graina,  worth  in  ailter  Titber 
than    a  ihilling   of  o 


Dndim:late.    (Brltlab  Unaenm.    ActnalAt-) 

graina,  and  the  Corinthian  only  45  graiaa, 
value  about  liipence.  The  aign  for  drachm  in 
Atticinscriptionaii  h-.  Aa  the  Romana  rectoDeJ 
tercel,  ao  the  Greeka  generally  reckoned  by 
mas ;  and  wbeu  a  sum  i*  mentioned  in  tbe 
writera,  without  any  apedfication  of  tbt 
unit,  drachmae  are  usnally  meant.  [P.  C] 

DRACO.      rCALDAHIUM;  SlQNA  HiLItjUtU.] 

DUChlNA'Bn,  tbe  name  of  varioui  officer* 
d  magistratea,  in  the  imperial  period,  of  whom 
the  principal  were  a*  followi: — 

1.  The  imperial  procuratora^  who  receind  a 
•alary  of  200  leatertia.  Uio  Cassioa  (liii.  15) 
laya  that  the  procuratorei  lint  received  i  aalaiy 

the  lime  of  Augnitua,  and  that  they  derived 

eir  title  from  the  amount  of  their  aaliry. 
We  thna  read  of  centeuarii,  Ac,  a*  well  a>  of 
aril.  (See  Capitolin.  Perti^  2;  Orelli, 
InKTipt.  No.  »4€.)  Claudioi  granted  to  the 
procuntores  daoenarii  tba  cnunlai  onuBeiiti 
(Snet.  aavd.  24). 
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2.  A  class  or  decnrU  of  jndices,  first  esta- 
blished by  Angostns.  The/  were  so  called 
because  their  property,  as  valued  in  the 
census,  only  amounted  to  200  sestertia,  and 
they  tried  causes  of  small  importance.    (Suet. 

3.  Officers  who  commanded  two  centuries, 
and  who  held  the  same  rank  as  the  primi  hastati 
in  the  ancient  legion.  (Veget.  ii.  8;  Orelli, 
In9orip,  No.  3444.) 

4.  The  imperial  household  troops,  who  were 
under  the  authority  of  the  magister  officiorum. 
They  are  frequently  mentioned  among  the 
ageites  m  r«6us,  or  ushers.  (Cod.  1,  tit.  31 ; 
12,  Ut.  20.) 

In  the  third  century  A.D.  and  later  the  title 
U  often  applied  in  inscriptions  to  proiectores 
AugugH  and  to  many  officials  of  equestrian  rank, . 
as  praefecti  hgionunij  praefecU  oeAicti/orum, 
imperatori  a  oonsiiiis.  In  these  cases  it  appears 
to  denote  the  rank  as  well  as  the  salary  of  the 
official,  and  is  seldom  used  without  the 
addition  of  another  title.  (Th.  Mommsen  in 
JEpkem.  Epigraphioa,  ▼.  121-7.)  The  office  of  a 
dncenarius  is  duoenaria  or  duoena  (Cod.  Th. 
L  9, 1 ;  xii.  1,  5).  [W.  S.]    [J.  H.  F.] 

DUCENTB'SIMA.    [Cbntebiica.] 

DUELLA.    [Uncia.] 

DULCLA^'BIL    [Pistor.] 

DUCXDEOIM  SCBIPTA  (ic^/Soi,  Surypo^ 
/lurpJs  p^oUnz,  ix.  99],  in  late  Greek  r^/3\a), 
a  game  of  mixed  chance  and  skill,  which  must 
hare  been  substantially  the  same  as  our  back- 
gammon. The  following  points  of  identity  may 
be  regarded  as  establi&ed.  The  game  was 
played  on  a  board  of  12  double  lines,  with 
15  white  and  15  black  men ;  the  throws  were 
counted  as  we  count  them;  ^ blots"  (iivyts) 
might  be  captured;  the  pieces  (whether  they 
stsirted  from  home  or  not)  had  to  be  brought 
home ;  and  the  winner  was  he  who  first  cleared 
€^  his  men.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
three  dice  instead  of  two  [Tessera];  and  it 
is  impossible  to  say  where  the  men  started,  or 
how  blots  taken  up  re-entered.  In  the  initial 
position  the  pieces  may  hare  stood  in  three 
rows  of  five  or  five  rows  of  three ;  and  either 
in  the  player's  own  Stable  with  a  view  to  the 
double  journey,  or  in  the  opponent's  table  with 
a  view  to  the  journey  home.  With  the  three 
dice  the  pieces  would  soon  be  scattered,  and 
thus  a  less  artificial  arrangement  than  our  own 
may  be  thought  probable.  The  phrase  6wur0iilri 
6Shs  in  Agathias  may  seem  to  favour  the 
notion  that  they  were  played  out  and  home. 
The  board  was  f(^a|,  Abacus,  more  generally 
tednUOf  or  from  its  raised  rim  alteus,  alveolus; 
the  men  fii^h  colc^tl*!  the  situation  at  any 
point  of  the  game,  04ffts  (Agathias) ;  to  move, 
rt$4raij  dare;  to  retract  a  move,  hvartBivaty 
redwxre.  In  a  fragment  of  Cicero  (ap,  Non. 
p.  170,  s.  V.  Scriptd)  we  find :  **  Itaque  tibi 
coDoedo,  quod  in  duodecim  scriptis  solemus,  ut 
calculum  reducas,  si  te  alicuius  dati  poenitet.'* 
This  privilege  is  more  likely  to  have  been  of 
the  nature  of  odds  granted  by  a  superior  player, 
than  a  regular  rule  of  the  game. 

The  classical  Greek  writers  mostly  use  ic^fiou, 
icvi9«^iy,  of  games  into  which  skill  entered  as 
well  as  of  mere  didng ;  though  Philemon  marks 
the  distinction  (uM^tw,  ^tceypafifdituf^  icviSc^ciy, 
/r.  ^16  H.).     That  nvfitla  was  a  game  of  skill 


as  well  as  chance  is  clear  from  Plato  (iZ^p.  x. 
604  C,  Fhasdr,  274  D,  and  ap.  Plut.  de  Jhinq. 
An.  p.  467  A),  and  from  a  story  told  by  Plu- 
tarch (Artas.  17);   cf.  Ter.  Adelph,  iv.  7,  21. 
Ovid  alludes  to  the  Duodecim  Scripta  {A,  Am. 
iii.  363-4)  among  games  which  lovers  are  to 
play  together ;   others  are  latrunculi  (357-8), 
**  spillikins  "  (361-2),  and  "  go-bang  "  r365-6 , 
this  last  couplet  has  often  been  misunderstood 
as  though  it   referred   to   the   placing  of  the 
backgammon-men).    The  lover  is,  of  course,  to 
lose  on  purpose  to  his  mistress  Q*  Tu  male  iac- 
tato,  tu  male  iacta  dato,"  ib,  ii.  204),  either  by 
unlucky  throws  (perhaps  he  is  to  cheat  in  her 
favour,  cf.   206)  or    by  making    bad    moves. 
Martial  includes  among  his  modest  wants  fa&u- 
lamque  calculosque  (ii.  48).  The  celebrated  juris- 
consult P.  Mudus  Scaevola  was  famed  for  his 
skill  at  Duodecim  ScripU(Cic  de  Or.  i.  50,  §  217 ; 
VaL  Max.  viii.  8,  §  2 ;  Quintil.  Inst  xi.  2,  §  38). 
Qnintilian  further  tells  the  story  that  Scaevola, 
after  losing  a  game,  recalled  the  whole  of  the 
throws  and   the  way  each  had   been  played ; 
pointing  out  the  move  where  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  verifying  his  own    recollections 
by  those  of  his  opponent.    This  is  dted  as  an 
example  of  memory  and  logical  sequence  (prdo). 
None  of  the  above  passages  shed  much  light 
on  the  details  of  the  game.    Our  knowledge  of 
them  is  mostly  gained   from   an  epigram    of 
Agathias  {Anth,  Pal.  ix.  482 ;  also  in  Brunck,. 
jMal.  iii.  60)  on  a  case  of  spedal  ill-luck  which 
befel  the  Emperor  Zeno  (a.d.  474-491).    This 
epigram  has  been  discussed  by  many  scholars- 
(e.g,  Salmasius  in  a  long  and  learned  note  to 
the  Hiatoria  Augusta,  ii.  pp.  736-761,  ed.  Var. 
1671;    T.  Hyde,  the  historian  of  chess;    De 
Pauw,  in  a  spedal  dissertation;  Jacobs,  in  his 
notes  to  the  Anthology),  but  until  lately  was 
never  rendered  intelUgible.    The  problem  has 
been  solved  independently  by  M.  Becq  de  Fou- 
qui^res  in  his  Jeux  des  Anciens,  and  Dr.  H. 
Jackson  in  the  Journal  of  Philology :  on  the  few 
points  where    they  diflered,  Dr.   Jackson  has 
since  given  in  his  adheroice  to  M.  Becq  de 
Fouquiferes'  conclusions.    We  reproduce  this  epi- 
gram with  a  few  comments  from  the  sources  just 
named: 

EiC  rdfiXav  Zi^vmvos  rov  fiavikdmu 
ovn&vo«  iup6wuPf  cl  xal  ii4ya  ^d^ciitp  ipyw, 
ointvo9  etc  funffMfr  A|p]^  impx'^f'^^  * 

ms  I^^fivi  clffty  cbnip,  tovt'  iMftMnt  /Uytu 
8i|»or«  yap  Zi)ywya  nokunovx(m  fiaiirMia,  6 

wuCy¥U>¥  iu^pdarmv  hcnXioirra  Kvfimv, 
roin  irouciA^TCiMeTOC  cXev  tf Anf •  cSt'  iath  Xmwwv, 

Tov  KOi  hmoBiHriv  ctf  hSw  ipx^puhw, 
hnk  itkv  Sicrof  jrxcv»  fiiav  civaroc  *  ovrdip  h  <roO|UfM( 

oAAA  fiAac  itavit  fUv  «v  ftySodLry  ?dwt  x«lP1* 

oft^  3vMUcaT0v  M  6Uwptwo¥  curcAoc  cUXot,  IS 

icat  TfnaKatZtKiinf  ^r^^^  licciTO  iiia  • 
^iryt« 'Arrvyorov  dicic^fMOv  *  AXkii  Koi  mvT<f 

hrot  tfufut  nhroc  vcrmruratScx^r^ 

cTxn^  dixtfaScac  r^parof  <«  wvfA^-rov.  30 

«VT^  im^  XcvKOib  Aaxiir  oi|fuu(&ft  movoO 

in^pyov  dovparifotf  icklfMM  mvtfoft^ 
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The  diagram  (from  Becq  de  Fonqoi^ret,  p.  375) 
flhowa  the  ^  complicated  position  "  (1.  7)  before 
the  emperor  makes  his  throw.  2^no  plays  the 
white  men,  and  mores  (Vom  1  towards  24. 
The  sitnation  of  the  numbered  points  presents 
no  difficulty:  thus,  White  has  7  pieces  at  6, 
1  at  9,  2  at  10;  Black  1  at  13,  and  2  each  at 
8,  11,  12,  15,  18  and  21  {rhparos  4k  wv/tdrov). 
The  named  points  aovfAfios  (mmmuj),  ^Ifios 
(apparently  ditfus,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of 
quantity ;  so  Salmas.  p.  753  h\  and  'Airriytivos 
(doubtless  a  Greek  king  chosen  to  balance  the 
Roman  emperor)  hare  been  ingeniously  worked 
out  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the 
problem.  It  was  natural  to  assign  the  ffovfifios 
to  one  of  the  comer  places  1,  12,  13,  or  24 ;  but 
it  is  now  proved  to  hare  been  at  19,  the  limit 
of  the  highest  throw  (three  sixes)  starting 
from  1.  Hence  two  white  men  are  placed  on 
19  and  two  more  on  20,  ''the  point  next  to 
the  ffovfifios"  (1.  11).  Similar  calculations 
proTe  that  the  Antigonuj,  where  the  two  re- 
maining black  men  are  situated,  was  at  14, 
and  the  9l$os,  occupied  by  a  solitary  white 
man,  at  23.  In  this  pofiti^  the  emperor  threw 
2,  6,  and  5 ;  whereupon  it  appeared  that  he 
could  not  aToid  leaving  8  ifvy^s  or  **  blots,"  an 
extraordinary  piece  of  bad  luck.  It  must  be 
assumed  that,  if  there  was  any  way  of  playing 
all  the  numbers  thrown,  the  player  (contrary 
to  the  modem  rule  of  backgammon)  was  bound 
to  adopt  it;  and  2^no  had  consequently,  as 
shown  on  the  diagram,  to  phy  from  10  to  16, 
from  19  to  24,  and  from  20  to  22.  Becq  de 
Fouquiftres  imagines  that  at  this  point  his  game 
was  at  once  lost  in  some  unexplained  way : 
it  is  only  necessary  to  assume  that  it  was 
practically  ruined  by  the  8  blots,  5  of  which 
lie  just  in  Black's  course  and  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  hit  by  him,  whatever  he  throws  next. 
The  special  hardship  of  the  emperor's  case  is 
that,  out  of  56  possible  combinations  of  the 
dice,  he  threw  the  only  one  which  raised  the 
number  of  his  blots  from  2  to  8 :  this  suffices 
to  point  the  epigrammatist's  warning,  rdfiKriw 
^£yrr%  wiarrtti  the  master  of  the  world  is 
as  much  exposed  to  the  caprices  of  fortune  as 
any  other  gamester. 

The  Latin  forms  of  the  technical  terms  r^/SXo, 
ffovfifiof,  &c.  in  the  above  epigram,  and  the 
absence  of  any  direct  mention  of  the  '*  twelve 
lines"  in  Greek  authors,  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  precise  form  of  the  game  was  Roman 
rather  than  Greek.  The  twelve  lines  were 
doubtless  an  extension  of  the  original  five,  so 


often  mentioned  in  connexion  with  games  of 
this  class  [Latruncuu;  Tabula  Lusobu]; 
and  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  die  with 
its  six  faces  and  points  from  one  to  six  (Becq 
de  Fouqui^res,  pp.  362,  367).  it  will  be  mcd 
that  the  word  rdifiKa  applies  to  the  game  itself, 
not  merely  to  the  board  on  which  it  is  played : 
this  may  be  paralleled  from  Old  English,  where 
^  tables  "  is  a  synonym  for  draughts  or,  more 
probablv,  backgammon ;  and  from  Old  German, 
in  which  ZcAei  is  used  for  a  game  in  glossaries 
of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  and  chea  is 
called  SchachzaM  in  some  early  printed  books 
f  Van  der  Linde,  (?escA.  de$  Schachspielt,  vol.  L 
App.  pp.  126,  134  ff.).  For  rd^Ao,  ra$>Ji(w  we 
find  in  late  Byzantine  Greek  ravXo,  ravXlfiir: 
long  before  thoee  times  o^  and  av  were  nadis- 
tinguishable,  both  beine  pronounced  as  ov. 

More  than  a  hundred  ancient  boards,  serring 
for  six  different  games,  had  been  found  in  Rome 
alone  down  to  1877  (Marquardt,  Pnvatl,  838); 
but  only  a  single  example  shows  the  twelve  lines. 
This  is  of  marble,  bears  a  Christian  inscription, 
and  is  of  very  rude  workmanship  and  illiterate 
spelling.  It  has  been  engraved  by  Salmsdos 
(L  c.  p.  751),  Gmter  (Jfois.  Chr.  p.  1091),  Becq 
de  Fouqui^res  (p.  364),  and  in  a  simplified 
form,  omitting  the  inscription,  by  Rich  (s.t. 
Abacus),  This  b  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  backganunon  board,  exhibiting  the  four  half 
tables  of  six  lines  each.  Mention  is  made  of 
boards  and  men  of  costly  materials,  or  of 
peculiar  construction.  In  Petronins  (c  33) 
Triroalchio  plays  on  a  board  of  terebinth^wood, 
with  dice  of  crystal,  and  with  gold  and  silrer 
denarii  for  black  and  white  men.  Pliny  {H.  N. 
xxxvii.  f  13)  has  an  absurdly  rhetorical  account 
of  the  splendours  of  an  cUtwu  luaoriut,  in  gold 
and  jewels,  borne  in  Pompey's  third  triumph 
B.a  61 ;  in  the  centre  of  it  was  a  golden  inooB 
of  thirty  pounds'  weight.  Becq  de  Fouqoiires 
(pp.  382>3)  here  amuses  himself  with  the 
"« solar  myth,"  Suidas  (a.  o.  rd0\a)  having 
recorded  a  theory  that  the  twelve  lines  repre- 
sent the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  &c.  He  has  alrndy 
given  a  common-sense  explanation  (see  abofe)» 
and,  no  doubt,  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously  here. 
The  Emperor  Claudius  had  his  carriage  fitted 
with  a  board  which  would  not  upset,  in  order 
to  'play  when  travelling  (ita  estodo  alv^pn 
adaptatis,  ne  lurus  confunderetw.  Suet.  CM- 
33).  The  tabula  lusaria  described  by  Martial 
was  also  specially  adapted  for  two  different 
games,  probably  on  opposite  sides : 

*'  Hie  mihl  bis  seno  numwatur  tessera  pnncto : 

Calculos  hie  gemino  discolor  hoste  perit "  (zlv.  n> 

The  first  line  refers  to  the  Duodecim  Scripts; 
the  second,  modelled  on  a  couplet  of  Ovid  (Trot 
ii.  477-8),  to  the  game  of  draughU  (htHmcuii), 
in  which  the  player  left  with  but  one  man  is 
bound  to  lose  to  hb  opponent  who  has  two. 
(Becq  de  Fouqui^res,  Jeux  des  AncienSf  ed.  2, 
1873,  pp.  357-383 ;  H.  Jackson,  in  Joum.  of 
Fhilof.  vii.  236-243 ;  Marquardt,  Pricati,  834- 
838.)  [W.  Wn 

DUO'DEOIM  TABULA'BUM  LB2L 
[Lex.1 

DUO  Vntl,  « the  two  men,"  a  name  applied 
to  various  magistrates  and  commissioners  at 
Rome,  and  in  the  cdmiae  and  numidpU, ,  The 
form  duumvir,  "one  of  the  two  men,"  is  used 


DUPLABn 

in  the  singular  (Liy.  ii.  42,  5,  &c.) :  it  is  doubt- 
fal  whether  dtmmviri  should  ever  be  used  in 
the  plural.  Some  editors  print  it  so,  but  in  the 
JfSS.  and  inscriptions  we  generally  find  only 
iiviri;  in  C.  J,  L,  1.  1196  we  hare  duo  viri,  and 
also  duo  vir  (cp.  C.  /.  L.  vL  3732) ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  epigraph  io  authority  for  duum' 
viri.  That  Cicero  knew  only  tres  viri,  not  trium- 
viri, is  shown  by  £p.  lirni,  viii.  13,  2.  (Cf. 
Zumpt's  Orammar,  §  124.)  The  most  important 
of  these  ^  commissions  of  two ''  were  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

1.  Duo  vnti  lURi  DICUNOO,  the  highest 
magistrates  in  the  municipal  towns.  [Colonia, 
p.  4826.] 

2.  Duo  vnu  Sacborum,  to  whom  was  at 
first  entrusted  the  charge  of  the  Sibylline  Books 
(cf.  Liv.  iii.  10,  7;  t.  13,  6:  Mommsen,  Hist  i. 
240).  The  commission  was  afterwards  made  to 
consist  of  ten  (LiT.  tL  37, 12 ;  42,  2),  and  after- 
wards, probably  by  Sulla,  of  fifteen.  [Decem- 
viri.] 

3.  Duo  ynu  Nayales,  an  extraordinary 
commission  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  equip- 
ping or  repairing  a  fleet.  Originally  a  praefectus 
had  been  nominated  for  this  purpose  by  the 
consuls,  but  in  b.c  311  the  appointment  was 
transferred  to  the  people ;  and  as  the  name  was 
no  longer  suitable,  the  title  of  duo  viri  took  its 
place  (Mommsen,  £ihn.  Staatar,  ii.  565).  The 
election  was  made  as  occasion  arose,  and  the 
tenure  of  office  was  not  limited  to  one  year. 
There  is  no  instance  of  its  occurrence  on  record 
later  than  that  of  aa  180-178  (Liv.  xli.  1). 

4.  Duo  VIRI  AEDi  DEOIOANDAE,  elected  by 
the  people  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  a  temple. 
The  duty  was  always  performed  by  one  of  the 
two  only,  and  the  election  of  a  second  seems  to 
hare  been  due  only  to  the  desire  of  the  Romans 
to  hare  two  colleagues  in  each  magbtracy  (Liv. 
viL  28;  xxiL  33;  xxxv.  41).  The  duo  t»n 
aedi  looandae^  who  gave  out  the  contract  for 
the  erection  of  a  temple  at  the  public  cost  and 
on  public  ffround,  were  not  necess»arily  the  same 
as  those  who  dedicated  it  (cf.  Liv.  xxii.  33  with 
xxiii.  21,  7),  although  they  frequently  were. 

5.  Duo  VIBI  VlK  EXTRA  URBEM  PUROANDI8 

were  officers  under  the  aediles,  first  mentioned 
in  the  Lex  Julia  Municipalis  (1.  50 ;  cf.  C.  /.  X. 
i.  p.  119),  and  possibly  therefore  instituted  by 
Caesar.  They  were  abolished  by  Augustus,  when 
the  cicraiores  viarum  were  instituted  (Dio,liv.  26). 

6.  Duo  VIRI  PeRDUELLIONIS.    [PSRDUELUa] 

7.  Duo  vmi  QUINQUENNALE8,  the  censors  in 
the  municipia.  [Colonia,  p.  483-a.]  [A.  S.  W.] 

DUPLA'BII  or  DUPLICA'RII  were  sol- 
diers who  received  on  account  of  their  good  con- 
duct double  allowance  (duplicia  dbaria),  and  per- 
haps in  some  cases  double  pay  likewise.  (Varr. 
Z.  L,  r.  90;  Liv.  ii.  59,  xxiv.  47 ;  Orelli,  Inicnp. 
No.  3535.)  The  forms  occurring  are  du^icariu* 
<Or.  3533, 4994),  dupliciarius(ib.  3534),  dupiaris 
<Veget.ii.7),(/iij:#faris(Or.3531,3535,&c).  The 
title  appears  so  often  in  inscriptions  together 
with  that  of  Augustalis,  that  Henzen  holds  that 
the  duplarii  were  a  division  of  the  Augustales 
iBull.  dell*  Intt.  Mom,  1848,  57) ;  but  SelUtto 
points  out  that  in  some  inscriptions  words  in- 
tervening between  the  two  titles  betoken  a 
distinction  between  them,  e.g.  Aug{u8tali)  grat%$ 
cr&ato  Duplidario.  {BuU,  Arch.  Napol,  1857, 
p.  24.)  [W.  S.]    [J.  H.  F.] 
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DUPLICA'TIO.    [Actio.] 

DUPCNDIUB  or  DUPO^NDIUM,  a  coin 
of  two  asses,  struck  after  the  reduction  of  the 
weight  of  the  as.  [As.]  It  was  in  use  under 
the  empire,  when  it  was  the  weight  of  half  an 
ounce.  (Varr.  Z.  L,  v.  169,  ix.  81 ;  Cic  Quint, 
16,  53;  Plin.  JK  If,  xxxiii.  §  42;  Gaius, 
i.  122 ;  Schol.  ad  Pers.  ii.  59;  Marquardt,  Udm, 
Staatwerw,  ii.  pp.  8,  11.)  As  the  Romans 
applied  the  uncial  division  of  the  as  to  the  foot, 
duponditan  also  signified  two  feet  (Colum.  iiL  15, 
§  2).  [W.  S.] 

DU8SIS.    [As.] 

DUUMVIB.    [Duo  ViRi.] 

DUX.    [Provincta.] 


E. 


EBUB.     I^LEPUAS.] 

ECCLE'SIA  {iKKkfiffla),  the  general  assem^ 
bly  of  the  citizens  at  Athens,  in  which  they 
met  for  the  direct  exercise  of  their  sovereign 
power.    Whether  certain  periodical  meetings  of 
the  people,   regularly  recurring  at  appointed 
times,  were  ordained  by  the  legislation  of  Solon, 
is  unknown.    It  is  however  probable  that  the 
only  assemblies  thus  fixed  in  early  times  were 
for  the  election  of  magistrates    (itpxtup^trlcu) 
and  the  confirmation  {iwix^ipororta)  whether  of 
magistrates   or    of  laws;    while  questions  of 
public  policy  were  discussed  at  meetings  sum- 
moned for  the  purpose.     In  the  times  about 
which  we  have  fuller  information  there  was  at 
first  a  regular  assembly  in  each  prytany,  and 
therefore  ten  in  the  year;  these  were  called 
K^puu  iKKXritrlau     By  degrees  the  number  of 
these  rose  to  four  in  each   prytany,  which,  as 
being  r6fufioi  iKKkiifflatf  were  probably  held  on 
days  fixed  beforehand,  though  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  discover  with  any  certainty  which 
days  these  were   in  the  individual  prytanies. 
The  name  Kvpia  iiucKiiffiti,  however,  remained 
for  a  long  time   confined  to  the  first  regular 
assembly  in  each  prytany,  until  later  on  it  was 
transferred  to  the  three  others  as  well  (SchO- 
mann,  Antiq.  i.  379  f.,  £.  T.).    Some  discrepan- 
cies in  the  accounts  are  probably  to  be  explained 
as  referring  to  different  times.    Thus  Aristotle 
expressly  states  that  there  were  four  regular 
assemblies  in  each  prytany,  only  one  of  which 
was  called  xvpla  (ap,    Harpocrat.   s.  v,  icvpla 
^Ktckfiffla:  and  so  Pollux,  viii.  95,  96);  while 
several  grammarians  declare,  not  less  explicitly, 
that  there  were  three  in  each  month,  all  called 
kipuu  (Photius,   s.   v,  icvpla  iiackria'la:  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Ach,  19;    Ulpian  on  Dem.  c.  Timocr, 
p.  706,  §  20).    These  last-named  authorities  no 
doubt  had  in  view  the  times  after  B.a  306,  when 
the  number  of  tribes  was  raised   from  ten  to 
twelve,  and  a  prytany  and  a  month  became  the 
same  thing  (BouL^  p.  3136;  Schttmann,  As* 
semblies,  p.  44) ;  and  the  extension  of  the  name 
itvpla  to  all  the  ordinary  assemblies  is  probably 
to  be  referred  to  the  same  period  (**  not  many 
years  after  Aristotle's  time,"  SchOmann,  op.  cit. 
p.  xxxii.).    These  assemblies  would  thus  be  held 
on  an  average  about  once  in  ten  days,  whether 
under  the  earlier  or  later  system ;  but  the  scho- 
liast Ulpian  (ad  Dem.  Timocr,  I,  c),  in  fixing 
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ilMin  to  the  elereatk,  tweatietli,  and  thiitieik 
of  each  mooth,  go«t  deddedlj  too  far,  as  Scbd- 
naui  hai  proTod  {AM9ewMmf  pp.  47-49;  cL 
Perrot,  E$9ai,  p.  37).  Extraordinarj  moetings 
were  tpecsally  cooT^ed  apon  any  sudden  emer- 
gtiiey,  and  wen  called  ff^ymkifToi  or  mcrdbcAirrM 
IndUfcUu  (MTwcXiKiai,  Poll.  riii.  116,  HesyckX 
becMise  metieBfers  had  to  be  sent  round  to  gire 
Botioe  to  the  coontrj  people ;  anmnMiXf ijt  being  a 
technicad  word  for  summoning  non-retidenU  or 
ont-Toten.  Beddee  these  messengers  (^vthuU 
Aevr  To4f  vt^u^rres,  Schol.  l>em.  F,  L, 
p.  100  a)  we  find  a  trompeter  (^viXwucT^f, 
Dem.  di  Cor,  p.  284,  %  169)  summoning  to  a 
€4rptKitT9s  tfcatXito'K  doubtless  the  city  Toters 
only. 

The  place  in  which  the  assemblies  were 
originally  held  was  the  (Md  Agora  {ifx"^ 
AyopdE,  ApoUod.  ap.  Harpocrat.  s.  e.  UMnpun 
*KfpMniy  This  U  identified  by  C.  Wachsmnth 
(SKodt  Atkefi,  L  484  ff.)  and  Gilbert  (i.  270)  as 
the  spot  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Odenm  of 
Herodes  Atticns,  a  smaller  site  than  the  Agora 
of  later  times,  lying  to  the  east  of  it  and  more 
nnder  the  shelter  of  the  Acropolis.  Afterwards 
they  were  transferred  to  the  Pnyx,  which 
throaghont  the  great  period  of  Athens  in  the 
fifth  vdA  fourth  centuries  B.a  was  certainly  the 
nsnal  place  of  meeting  (Thucyd.  TiiL  97 ;  Ari- 
stoph.  ilcA.  20;  Eq.  42,  Aif^s  wvarWnfs:  tfr. 
750-1;  F<nip.31;  i;bd^283;Dem.(ifar.p.244, 
{  56,  p.  285,  {  169).  For  more  than  a  century 
past  the  site  of  the  Pnyx  has  been  placed  on 
the  escarped  eastern  portion  of  a  low  hill  to  the 
west  of  the  Areiopagus  (DicL  Qeogr,  L  282, 
283,  wHh  plan  of  the  hill  and  Tiew  of  the 
Bema ;  Wordsworth,  Athmu  amd  Attiooy  ch.  x.) : 
but  quite  recentiy  the  traditional  riew  has  been 
called  in  question,  chiefly  on  the  eTidence  of 
inscriptions,  and  the  late.H  authorities  declare 
that  no  exact  determination  b  at  present  pos- 
sible (E.  Curtius,  AtL  SMien,  i.  23-46; 
C.  Wachamuth,  SUuU  Athen,  i.  368  ff. ;  Sch0- 
mann,  Antiq,  L  380,  E.  T. ;  Gilbert,  L  c).  It 
was  at  any  rate  not  fiir  from  the  Agora  (Ari- 
ttoph.  Ach.  21),  on  a  height  (iufafiahf€ir  cis  r^r 
<icicXir<r(ar,  [Dem.]  c.  Aritog,  i.  p.  772,  §  9 ;  775, 
{  20 ;  was  i  Kifws  taw  Ka0rir0,  Dem.  de  Cor, 
p.  285,  {  169 ;  cf.  Aristoph.  Eq.  149)  command- 
ing an  extensive  riew  of  the  Acropolis,  city, 
and  port  (v/rer^Acia  ra  vro,  6  Tlap$tr^Pf  irroaty 
vtAvoucoiy  Dem.  c.  Androt.  p.  617,  §  76,  copied 
by  the  author  of  the  speech  vtpl  Hvrr^tmr, 
p.  174,  §  28).  The  Bema,  whether  rightly 
identified  or  not,  was  a  stone  platform  wiUi  an 
ascent  of  steps,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  6  \lBos  (Aristoph. 
FaXf  680,  SoTiT  Kparti  vvw  rov  xS6ov  rov  *r  rf 
nvKvf):  and  the  name  Pnyx  was  explained  by 
the  andenta  wapit  liiw  rmp  XiBttw  wary^nfro, 
which,  as  Sch5mann  remarks,  they  would  cer- 
tainly not  hare  done  had  not  the  substructions 
which  make  the  place  lerel  led  them  to  the 
deriyation  (cf.  L.  aind  S.  «.  e.  Hw^y,  After  the 
great  theatre  of  Dionysus  was  built  the 
assemblies  began  to  be  held  in  it ;  and  this  was 
the  rule  for  the  first  meeting  after  the  Dionysia 
and  some  other  festivals  (I^m.  c  Mid,  p.  517, 
§  9;  Aeschin.  F,  L.  %  61).  For  the  discussion 
of  naval  matters  they  also  met  in  the  Peiraeus, 
or  in  the  Dionysiac  theatre  at  Munychia  (Dem. 
F.L,i^  359,  I  60=67 ;  Lys.  c  Agorai,  §  55 ; 
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Thucyd.  viiL  93).  They  were  held  in  the  Agon, 
i«.  the  larger  Agora  of  later  times,  in  esses  of 
ostracism  and,  as  Curtius  and  Gilbert  think,  all 
i^/iM  h^  Mipi,  i.e.  privUtgia  or  laws  affecting 
an  individual,  such  as  SZtta,  voting  citizenship 
to  foreigners  or  restoring  it  to  6rtfUH :  all  these 
requiring  the  votes  of  6000  citizeos  givoi  by' 
ballot  (df.  Adeia  ;  AnMiA,  p.  243  6 ;  Civnis, 
p.  443  b ;  and  for  the  phrase  p^fios  4"^  ^a4fi,  for 
which  Demosthenes  has  also  acor'  irS^,  Dem. 
c  Timocr,  p.  719,  §59).  In  the  Maeedonian 
period  the  theatre  superseded  the  Pnyx,  which 
was  retained  only  for  the  elections  (jk^mptvituj 
Hesych.  s.  v,  IlrJ(:  PoU.  viu.  132, 133):  in  Itte 
inscriptions  we  find  traces  of  alternate  meetings 
in  the  city  and  the  Peiraeus  (C.  /.  X  il  401, 
417,  459,  466). 

The  right  of  convening  the  people  geaenllj 
vested  in  the  Prytanes  ffiOULB] ;  but  in  cues 
of  sudden  emergency,  and  especially  dnring 
wars,  the  strategi  also  had  the  power  of  caliiig 
extraordinary  meetings;  that  is  to  say,  th«j 
had  the  power  of  directing  the  prytanes  to  ^ 
so.  Thai  the  consent  of  the  senate  also  wis 
required,  rests  only  on  **  inserted  documents"  of 
little  authority  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  238,  §  S7; 
p.  250,  {  75).  The  four  ordinary  meetings  of 
every  prytany  were  always  convened  bj  the 
prytanes,  who  not  only  gave  a  previous  notice 
(«po7pd(^ir  tV  ^K^i^fay)  of  the  day  of  aiseffl- 
bly,  and  published  a  programme  of  the  subjects 
to  be  discussed,  but  also,  a»  it  appears,  sent  t 
crier  round  to  collect  the  citixens  {^virayw  rir 
S^fior,  Pollux,  viii.  95;  Harpocrat.  s.  e.  fbtpia 
*EMe\iiffia :  the  wp^ypafAfta^  [Dem.]  c  Aristog.  i. 
p.  772,  §  9).  The  mode  of  summons  to  the 
w^yKKifros  ^aocAifO'fa  has  been  already  noticed  ii 
explaining  its  name.  The  case  of  Pericles  co 
the  first  invasion  of  Attica  by  Ardudamns  i» 
peculiar :  Thucydidee  says,  itatK^vica^  obit  hniti 
ttibr&p  Mh  ibXXcrfoif  oUiwa  (ii.  22%  •>•  he  coo- 
vened  no  assembly  in  his  capacity  of  strstego* 
(cf.  iL  59).  But  to  effect  hia  object  of  stifling 
discussion  he  must  further  have  stopped  the 
ordinary  assemblies ;  and  it  is  conjecttued  that 
a  majority  of  the  strategi,  which  Pericles  douht- 
less  commanded,  could  restrain  the  action  of  the 
prytanes  (Schttmann,  As9emblie$,  p.  62;  Grote, 
ch.  48,  iv.  258).  No  other  instance  of  the  kind 
is  on  record ;  and  it  may  have  been  merely  a 
piece  of  unconstitutional  dictation  on  Pericles 
part.  On  the  actual  day  of  assembly  a  flag  wa» 
probably  hoisted  as  a  signal,  and  struck  when 
business  began,  as  in  the  case  of  the  senate 
(BouU^p.  313  a;  Suid.  s.  v.  <n|^ibr>  Six 
magistrates  called  Xri^lapx^h  ^^^  thirty  aiss- 
tants,  checked  the  attendance  at  the  assembly : 
the  words  of  Pollux,  robs  fi^  ^KicXito-iiforras 
ifyldovw  mil  rohs  iKkKfiirti(orras  ^^fm^ 
(viii.  104X  are  explained  by  Schumann  (p.  381) 
and  Gilbert  (p.  272)  to  mean  that  they  pnnish«d 
by  a  fine  those  who  tried  to  get  the  pay  end 
shirk  the  work,  while  they  excluded  unqnalilwd 
persons.  The  Athenians  were  apt  to  linger  too 
long  over  their  marketing  in  the  Agora,  snd  the 
following  measures  were  resorted  to  in  the  thne 
of  Aristophanes  (Aoh.  22,  rh  ox^^^^^  ^€ijmrffi 
rh  fUfuXrw/Uwow:  cf.  Eocles.  378>  While  some 
of  the  Lexiarchi  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the 
place  of  assembly  with  lists  in  their  hands  (the 
so-called  ^mcXire'uumiwl  vfrwccf  or  X^^i^X"^ 
ypofifutrtToi^,  whence  probably  the  name^  others 
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directed  the  police  (XicMat  or  ro|^ai,  cf. 
Demosii)  to  suriroand  the  Agora  with  a  rope 
coloured  with  red  chalk,  so  that  only  the  road 
leading  to  the  Pnyz  remained  open,  and  into  this 
road  they  drove  the  citizens.  As  a  further 
inducement  to  attend  to  business  the  ro^^oi 
were  sometimes  ordered  to  shut  up  the  market- 
stalls  (^xpar^put,  Phot.  s.  v,  axoirior  /iCfuArttf- 
lUvwy.  Those  who  were  **  tarred  **  with  the 
rope  counted  as  late  comers,  and  no  doubt  for- 
feited their  ffvfAfioXowy  even  if  they  actually 
remained  in  the  assembly;  hence  there  was  a 
rush  to  avoid  it.  On  the  view  favoured  by 
Gilbert,  that  the  sum  paid  away  each  day  was 
limited,  the  use  of  the  coloured  rope  becomes 
unmeaning.  Any  person  who,  having  been  let 
through  and  having  received  the  <r<(/i/3oAoy,  tried 
to  break  away,  was  doubtless  liable  to  a  fine 
several  timet  the  amount  of  the  day's  pay.  This 
passage  of  Aristophanes  clearly  implies  that,  as 
already  stated,  the  Pnyx  must  have  been  close 
to  the  Agora.  The  Lexiarchi  did  not  themselves 
draw  up  the  Xii^uupxtKhw  ypt^ifuertloy,  as  stated 
in  L.  and  S.  (ed.  7);  this  was  the  duty  of  the 
demmrchs  (Demus,  p.  616  6).  The  place  of 
assembly  was  further  enclosed  with  hurdles 
(y4ppa)  until  the  termination  of  the  business  to 
which  it  was  thought  advisable  not  to  admit 
strmngers  (Dem.  c  Neaer.  p.  1375,  §  90).  The 
burning  of  these  y4ppa  as  a  fire-beacon  rests  on 
a  false  reading  (iptirlfiiFpaa'tuf,  Dem.  de  Cor, 
p.  284^  §  169);  the  Agora  being  in  a  hollow, 
the  act  would  have  been  both  useless  and  dan- 
gerous ;  and  iytxerdmnfffav  is  the  most  probable 
correction  {Class.  i2ev.  ii.  95  b).  Here  the  use 
of  the  y^ppa  seems  to  have  been  to  exclude  the 
people  from  the  Agora  and  drive  them  to  the 
Pnyx.  Even  when  not  admitted  within  the 
precincts,  we  (sometimes  at  least)  find  foreigners 
liatening  and  expressing  their  sentiments  (&i^€- 
fiSi^^y  ^  9rifios  Ktd  iffot  ^ivoi  xtpUffrcuratf  r^w 
4KK\ii<riay,  Aeschin.  c.  Ctes,  §  224). 

A  quite  sufficient  inducement  to  attend  the 
assembly,  with  the  poorer  classes,  was  the  fuadhs 
iicteXriincumKhs  or  pay  which  they  received  for 
it(Boeckh,  P.  £,  p.  22S  ff.  =  Sthh*  i.  290  ff.). 
The  originator  of  this  practice  was  one  Calli- 
stratus,  whom  Boeckh  proposes  to  identify  with 
the  son  of  Empedus,  who  perished  in  Sicily 
B.C.  413.  It  probably  dated  from  the  successful 
early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
Pericles,  to  whom  the  ^uecumicbr  is  ascribed, 
had  most  likely  nothing  to  do  with  this  latest 
fruit  of  democracy.  Gilbert  (p.  273)  places  it 
^  some  years  before  the  archonship  of  Eucleides  " 
(B.C.  403) ;  but  the  "  some  years  **  can  hardly 
hmve  beep  fewer  than  ten  or  twelve,  considering 
the  turn  which  the  war  had  then  taken.  The 
payment  itself,  at  first  an  obolus,  was  after- 
wards raised  to  three  by  a  popular  favourite, 
Agyrrhius  of  Collytus  (Harpocrat.  ».  tJ.  'A-yi/p- 
piosi  ef.  Dem.  c  Timocr,  p.  742,  §  134).  The 
increase  took  place  but  a  short  time  before  the 
Eodesicugusae  of  Aristophanes  (see  m,  300  ff.), 
the  representation  of  which  is  fixed,  within  a 
year  either  way,  at  392  B.C.  The  money  was 
paid  by  the  Thesroothetae  {EccUs,  290)  at  the 
close  of  the  proceedings,  and  in  exchange  for  a 
<r6iifioXop  or  ticket  given  to  those  who  arrived 
in  time;  the  latter  may  have  been  of  more 
perishable  materials  than  the  dicastic  or 
bouleutic  ^fifioKa^  which  were  of  metal,  and 


had  to  last  a  year  [Boule,  p.  313  a  ;  Dicastes, 
p.  627  6).  This  payment,  however,  was  not 
made  to  the  richer  classes,  who  attended  the 
assemblies  gratis,  and  are  therefore  called 
olK6airoi  iKKXiiffuurral  by  Antiphanes  (/r.  200 
Meineke  cq),  Ath.  vi.  247  f).  The  same  word 
oU6atTos  is  applied  generally  to  a  person  who 
receives  no  pay  for  his  services. 

The  right  of  attending  and  voting  was  enjoyed 
by  all  citizens  of  full  age  (generally  supposed  to 
be  twenty,  certainly  not  less  than  eighteen: 
Xen.  Mem.  iii.  6,  §  1;  Dokiuasia)  and  not 
labouring  under  any  atimia  or  loss  of  civil 
rights.  They  were  either  (1)  natural-bom 
(^tio'ci  Kol  7<yci)  citizens,  bom  in  lawful  wed- 
lock of  parents  both  Athenians  (^|  iurrris  leat 
fyTuifr^s  is  the  formula,  c  Neaer,  p.  1365, 
§  60;  1376,  §  92 ;  1381,  §  106 :  for  the  ques- 
tion of  yoBflaj  cf.  Ci VITAS,  p.  4446);  or  (2) 
Ihlfunroiriroi,  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
state,  and  enrolled  in  a  deme,  phratry,  and 
tribe.  The  latter,  however,  were  not  qualified 
to  hold  the  office  of  archon  or  any  priesthood 
until  the  second  generation  (tb,  1376,  §  92; 
1380,  §  104).  Men  above  sixty  may  have  been 
excused  {h^%ifi.4yoij  Aristot.Po/.  iii.  l  =  p.  1275, 
15),  but  were  certainly  not  excluded.  The 
orator  Aristophon  of  Azenia,  who  lived  100 
years  all  but  a  month  (Schol.  ad  Aeschin. 
c.  Timarch.  §  64),  was  in  the  thick  of  the  poli- 
tical fight,  impeaching  and  impeached,  till  long 
past  eighty  (Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  703,  §  11 ; 
Aeschin.  c  Ctes,  §  194 ;  A  Schaefer,  JDemosth. 
u.  seine  Zeit,  i.  162). 

The  commencement  of  the  proceedings  wa» 
marked  by  a  lustration  or  purification  of  the 
place  where  the  assembly  was  held.  Sucking- 
pigs  (xo(f>^S<a)  were  sacrificed  and  carried 
round,  and  the  limits  thus  marked  were  called 
KdBapfM^  '*  the  purified  space "  (Aristoph.  Ach. 
44).  These  victims  were  called  wtptartOf  pro- 
bably from  ircp2  r^r  iffrtay :  they  were  preceded 
by  a  religious  functionary  called  irtpiffrlapxos 
(id.  JEooles.  128),  and  their  blood  was  sprinkled 
about  the  place.  We  are  not  required  to 
believe,  with  the  Scholiast  on  the  former  pas- 
sage, that  it  was  sprinkled  on  the  seats  as  welL 
Then  followed  an  offering  of  incense,  and  a 
solemn  prayei*,  repeated  by  a  herald  at  the  dic- 
tation of  an  under-secretary  (piroypaft^Juert^sX 
and  including  a  curse  (&f>d)  on  the  enemies  of 
the  state,  especially  on  evil  counsellors  or  those 
who  were  bribed  to  deceive  the  people  (Dem.  F. 
L,  p.  363,  §  70=79;  cf.  da  Cor.  p.  319,  §  282 ; 
c.  Aristocr.  p.  653,  §  97;  Aeschin.  c  Thnarch. 
§  23 ;  a  comic  parody  of  the  prayer  Aristoph. 
Thesm.  331  ff.).  To  these  ceremonies  was  added^ 
in  later  times,  an  announcement  by  the  prytanes 
that  the  sacrifices  had  been  duly  offered,  that 
the  omens  were  favourable,  and  that  there  was 
no  sign  of  the  displeasure  of  the  gods  (Theophr. 
Char,  21 ;  C,I,A.u.  417,  459).  Business  then 
began ;  and  the  first  matter  taken  in  hand  was 
said  to  be  xpSror  /icrcb  r^  Upd  (Decret.  ap.  Dem. 
c.  Timocr.  p.  706,  §  21).  So  of  persons  to  whom 
audience  was  g^ven,  xpArois  /tcr^  rk  Itpd 
(C.  I.  A,  i,  36 ;  ii.  52  c ;  164>  The  presiding 
officer  was,  in  the  earlier  times,  the  Epistates  of 
the  Prytanes,  afterwards  the  Epistates  of  the 
nine  Proedri ;  but  the  function  called  xp^/mt^- 
Cfii'y  ''bring  a  matter  forward"  (including 
therefore  the  order  of  the  different  agenda)^  is 
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•iprcMlf  «tirib«it«d  to  tb«  proedri  and  perk«{M 

alto  to  tht  prrtaiM*  f  r>«iii.  c  Mid.  p.  517,  §  9 

cf.  the  ••  Uw  **  in  f   H] ;  AMchin.  c   7%narcA. 

c).  For  tht  Frrtanei,  th«  Proadri,  and  the 
EpUuta*,  w«  BocLX,  p.  310  h;  for  tiM  progrcM 
or  a  bill  through  the  Moate,  until  it  ranched  th« 
p«<)}>lr  in  the  form  of  a  Probcolenma,  pp.  311  6, 
31  i  a.  The  date  of  the  tnnoration  by  which  the 
Second  Epiatatat  waa  appointed,  the  powert  of 
the  prytanea  (i>.  of  a  aiof^le  tribe)  curtailed  and 
ihoae  of  the  proedri  (representinf  the  other 
tribea)  enlarfeJ,  mu  placed  by  Meier  between 
37H  and  3^9  II.C.  (p.  310  h).  The  lateat  eridence 
(torn  inacriptiona  tends  to  throw  it  back  to  the 
bef^nning  ol  the  period  named :  the  archonahip 
of  Naoainicoa,  B.a  37H~7,  already  memorable 
for  other  important  re  forma,  was  not  improbably 
the  actual  year  of  thia  conttitntional  change 
(Gilbert,  SUMttaiUrth.  I  257  n.>  Under  thia 
new  syitem  the  chooeing  by  lot  of  the  proedri, 
and  o^  the  epistatea  from  among  them,  waa  also 
a  pnrt  of  the  preliminnry  bnaineaa  of  each 
sitting. 

There  was  a  law  of  Solon,  fiiithw  ^or  krpofio^ 
Anrror  fit  UatK^0Uur  €l<rf4p%ij$ai  (Pint.  ^.  12) : 
aa  regards  other  mattera,  the  motion  could 
conaiat  only  in  a  demand  to  the  senate  to  draw 
up  a  probouleuma  and  then  refer  it  to  the 
assembly.  Hence  the  lirst  step  in  the  discussion 
was  the  reading  of  the  probouleuma  by  a  herald. 
It  might  so  happen  that  the  senate  had  come  to 
no  conclusion  of  its  own,  but  had  merely  re- 
ferred  the  question  to  the  people ;  and  in  these 
cases  an  explanatory  statement  might  also  be 
made  by  the  prytanes  (Dem.  de  Cor,  p.  285, 
J  170).  The  reading  of  the  probouleuma  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  wpox^tporoi^la,  a 
show  of  hands  on  the  previous  question,  whether 
the  soTereign  people  desired  the  proposed 
measure  to  be  further  discussed,  or  were  pre- 
pared to  accept  it  at  onoe  (Bouui,  p.  312  a). 

The  priTilege  of  addreasing  the  assembly  was 
not  confined  to  any  class  or  age  among  those 
who  bad  the  right  to  be  present ;  all,  without 
any  distinction,  were  invited  to  do  so  by  the 
proclamation  (rls  kyop€^uf  $o6krrai\)  which 
was  made  by  the  herald  as  soon  as  the  wpox^ipo* 
rotfla  had  shown  that  there  waa  to  be  a  debate. 
According  to  a  law  of  Solon  those  persons  who 
were  above  fifty  years  of  age  were  called  upon 
to  speak  first  (Aeschin.  c.  Ctes,  §§  2,  4;  c. 
Timarch.  $  23) ;  but  in  more  democratic  times 
thia  regulation  had  become  obsolete  (Dem.  de 
Cor,  p.  285,  §  170 ;  Aristoph.  Ach.  45,  Thesm, 
379,  £cc^.  130).  The  person  ^  in  possession  of 
the  House  **  mounted  the  bema  and  put  on  a 
wreath  of  myrtle,  as  a  sign  that  he  was  for  the 
moment  a  representative  of  the  people,  like  the 
bouleutae  and  the  archons  (Aristoph.  Ecdes, 
131,  148).  The  law  of  Solon  likewise  required 
all  speakers  to  keep  to  the  '*  question,"  to  dis- 
cuss one  thing  at  a  time,  to  reft'ain  from  abuse 
and  scurrility.  Aeschines  twice  refers  to  this  as 
the  law  wcpl  r^r  rStv  pfir6p€»¥  tbtcwrfiUtt  (c.  Ctes. 
§  2;  c.  ihnarch.  §  34);  and  what  purports 
to  be  the  text  of  it  b  given  in  §  35  of  the  latter 
speech;  but  he  complains  (c.  CUt.  §  4)  that 
nothing  could  check  the  kKoefda  of  the  orators 
of  his  time,  and  in  the  companion  passage 
alludes  to  a  recent  law  of  increased  stringency 
on  this  subject,  which  had  been  impeached  by 
Timarchus  and  others  in  the  interests  of  dis- 
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'  order.    The  behaviour  of  tht  ptoj^iMvi^ 
appear  to  have  been  any  better  tbn  thu  of  the 
orators,  if  we  may  trust  the  opening  speech  of 
the  AckamioMM.    The  duty  of  munUvnogoi^a 
I  devolved  on  the  prytanes  (Aeschines  aids  the 
proedri,  aee  below^  assisted  bj  tbe  to^  w 
'  policemen  (Aristoph.  £q,  665);  in  \ile!  time) 
I  by  the  members  of  a  tribe  chosen  bj  lot  for  this 
I  purpose;  later  stUl,  in  the  Hacedoniin  perioi, 
by  the  tfn0ou 

Each  of  these  last  two  regnlstioni  nggests  a 
few  further  remarks.     The  selection  of  i  tribe 
j  to  assbt  in  keeping  order  is  fixed  to  a  dite  jo^ 
before  the  speech  against  TimsTchu,B^^; 
it  was   in   consequence  of  a  "free  figbt"  ifv 
which  Timarchus  himself  hnd  been  psrticalaH; 
conspicuous  (s-poyMs^^  mur^  fii»  1^^  ^^ 
atoA^  wcryicpdtrtor,  t  o^os  iw^eftftriaav  ^  "^ 
itmXnoi^    §    33i      The    new  law  wss  w? 

fin/io,  %  Tif  vpof^pe^cc :  impeached  bj  Tinurcbtt 
aa  fi^  iwiTffi9to¥,  $  35 ;  but  thooih  not  rererjed, 
it    failed   of  ita  object ;    rif»  tf  vfir  ^^ 

oW  ol  vpvrdMtr  eW  ol  wp4t9poi  ottt  i  •?•*' 
Spe^ovtf'a  ^uA^,  vi  l^icaror  fttper  v^f  v&KHrt 
(c.  Cte$.  %  4.  fifteen  years  Uter>    A.  Schtefts 
thought  that  the  tribe  thus  designated  was  a 
tribe  of  the  senate,  t>.  fifty  other  senators  to 
assist  the  prytanes  {DemtmtL  ii.  291);  but  thft 
phrase  vd  Ukotop  fidpos  r^s  w^*^h  and  in  the 
Timarchus  (/.  c)  «a9if<r0a(  ictAe^*  'roh  fvMras 
(not  iSovAeirrdj),  makes  it  tolerably  clear  that  a 
tribe  of  the  EcclesU  is  intended.    The  correct- 
ness of  the  word  wpo*9pt^tM  in  the  two  passages 
of  Aeschines  has  been  justly  doubted  ^Gilbert, 
p.  273  n.) ;  the  Ephebi,  when  they  lent  their  wd, 
are  said  wapt9p§i9w  {c\  L  A,  it  466)  o'  •'P^^fT 
Spt^iT  (16.  470).     Either  of  theee  words  wonU 
be  more  appropriate :  for  wpocAp^^tiWt  **  to  be  m 
regular  attendance,"  cf.  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  313, 
§  258,  a  well-known  passage;  nnd  there  ii  » 
further  objection  not  hitherto  pointed  out.    H 
seems  to  us  ve»y  improbable  that,  at  a  time 
when  the  relative  positions  of  toe  prytanes  vA 
the  proedri  had  lately  been  alteW  in  Cavour  of 
the  latter  by  the  institution  of  tV  Second  Epi- 
sUtcs,  a  tribe  discharging  such  hul^jWe  f«^^^^ 
should  have  been  called  by  the  dij      '^  ^ 
wpocffpcvoiMTa :   whereas   if  wpocrc^ 
the  word,  it  was  sure  to  be  all 
copyists.    The  employment  of  thi 
the  same  purpose  is  proved  by  the 
already   referred  to,  but  belong! 
period.    The  ephebi,  youths  betwt,^-    a  ~  ♦• 
and  twenty,  were  now  perhaps  for  thk  ^^    Vm 
formally  admitted  to  the  assembly/il^^  ^  .  , 
initiated  into  public  business  while  cha^j^^  ^. 
police    duties;    and  their  presence    in^^'^iiv 
times,  mentioned  as  exceptional,    may  ^^^^ 
have    been    intrusive    or    on    sufferance  'V'^^^* 
Among    the    *' humours"   of  theae    ttirbul 
meetings  we  find  the  bawling  down  of  obxiozi< 
speakers — against  which  some,  however     w^e] 
proof  (Aeschin.  c.  TSmarch.  §  33) ;   in   extrem! 
cases,  they  might  be  dragged  down   from    th< 
bema  by  authority  (Aristoph.  Eq.  665^  ;     on  the 
other  hand,  the  storming  of  the   preaidential 
chair  itself  is  hinted  at  (Lex  ap.  Aeschin   /   c 
§35).  •    •''- 

After  the  speakers  had  concluded,    any    foie 
waa  at  liberty  to  propose  a  decree  (^^^«ri4a)  * 
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though  nsually  the  same  speaker  who  had 
carried  the  probouleuma  through  the  senate 
moved  the  psephisma  before  the  people  (ex- 
pressed by  6  ScIVa  cTvf).  There  was,  however, 
no  restriction  on  the  moving  of  amendments  or 
riders ;  they  might  be  drawn  up  in  the  assembly 
itself  with  the  aid  of  the  secretary  (ypofifAartvs) ; 
and  were  introduced  with  the  formula  6  Sciva 
cTirc*  T^  fi^¥  &Wa  Ka0(twtp  rf  iSovAn,  or  KoBdmp 
^  dciyoy  followed  by  the  words  of  the  amend- 
ment (cf.  Plat.  Gorg,  451 B,  with  Thompson's 
note;  C.  1,  A.  i.  38,  &c.).  As  between  the 
original  motion  and  any  amendment  the  order 
of  proceeding  does  not  appear;  probably  there 
was  a  discretionary  power  in  the  presiding 
officers.  Before,  however,  the  question  could 
be  put,  it  had  to  bo  submitted  to  the  proper 
authority  to  determine  whether  it  contained 
anything  unconstitutional.  This  authority  was, 
in  early  times,  the  Areiopagus,  which  thus 
exercised  a  very  real  check  upon  the  progress  of 
democracy ;  afler  Pericles,  the  voiM^vKoKts  till 
the  time  of  the  Thirty ;  from  the  archonship  of 
Eucleides  onward,  the  Areiopagus  again,  but 
with  its  powers  greatly  curtailed  [Abeiopaoub, 
pp.  1776,  178  a].  if  there  appeared  to  be  no 
legal  obstacle,  the  psephisma  was  next  read  to 
the  people  in  order  to  allow  a  vote  to  be  taken. 
Even  at  this  stage  the  Epistates  had  the  legal 
right  of  stopping  the  voting  on  his  own  un- 
supported authority,  a  right  which,  however, 
might  be  overborne  by  threats  and  clamours 
(Aeachin.  de  F.  L,%  84).  But  he  was  of  course 
responsible  for  his  use  of  this  privilege,  and 
might  be  proceeded  against  by  M^t^is^  or  even 
the  more  summary  iLTtorfwyh  (Plat.  Apoi,  32  B). 
There  was  one  case,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which 
he  was  absolutely  forbidden  to  put  the  question 
to  the  vote  under  penalty  of  atimia :  this  was 
when  a  debtor  asked  for  the  remission  of  a 
pnblic  debt  (Lex  ap,  Dem.  c.  Timocr,  p.  716, 
I  50).  Any  duly  qualified  citizen  might  also 
object  to  the  question  being  put,  by  engaging 
on  oath  to  bring  the  motion,  as  illegal,  under  the 
cognisance  of  a  court  of  law,  by  means  of  the 
so-called  ypa^  vap<uf6fio»p.  Such  a  declaration, 
when  made,  necessitated  a  postponement  of  the 
voting;  and,  like  every  other  oath  involving 
postponement,  was  called  ^ttfioirla.  The  like 
declaration  might,  however,  still  be  made  if  the 
vote  on  the  matter  had  already  been  taken,  and 
the  people  had  approved  it.  It  had  then  the 
effect  of  suspending  the  operation  of  the  decree 
until  the  court  had  given  its  decision.  Finally, 
the  mover  himself  might  withdraw  his  motion 
before  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  if  he  had  in  any 
way  become  convinced  of  its  unsuitability  during 
the  debate  (Plut  Arist  3).  The  form  in  which 
the  votes  were  taken  was  in  general  x'tp^roWa, 
or  show  of  hands  [Cheirotonia]  ;  the  ballot 
{KpifiUnv  }^fi^l(€ir9eu)  was  only  used  where  the 
personal  interests  of  individuals  were  concerned, 
s>.  in  cases  Ir*  iu^Splf  mentioned  above  as 
occasions  on  which  the  assembly  met  in  the 
Agora  instead  of  the  Pnyx.  With  respect  to 
the  actual  mode  of  voting  by  ballot  in  the 
ecclesia  we  have  no  certain  information ;  but  it 
was  probablv  the  same  as  in  the  courts  of  law, 
by  means  of  black  and  white  pebbles  put  into 
vms  called  luAiffitoi  (Schol.  odAristoph.  Vesp. 
981;  PSEPBoe).  To  **put  the  question,"  it 
ahouid  be  added,  is  nearly  always  iiws^n^lCttPy 
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even  when  the  xctporoWa  and  not  the  ^^^f  is 
the  mode  of  voting ;  but  iirix^iporoyuy  occurs, 
though  rarely,  in  this  sense  (Dem.  c.  J^mocr, 
p.  712,  §  39;  727,  §  84).  In  one  passage  we 
find  the  chairman  called  simply  rfp6%Zposy  instead 
of  his  proper  title  irrurr6;nis  rw  vpo4hpvp  (rls 
6  ravra  htsi^ri^lffeu  wp699poSf  Aeschin.  c.  Ctes, 
§75). 

The  determination  or  decree  of  the  people  was 
called  a  Psephisma  (4^((r/ui\  and  only  remained 
in  force  a  year,  like  the  resolution  of  the  senate 
which  bore  the  same  name ;  to  become  a  yS/ws, 
it  had  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  pofAo$4reu 
[Nomothetae].  The  form  for  drawing  up  the 
Psephisma  varied  in  different  ages;  but,  apart 
from  unessential  differences,  two  constant  normal 
types  may  be  distinguished.  The  more  ancient 
dates  from  the  time  when  the  Gpistates  of  the 
Prytanes  (then  the  sole  Epistates)  put  the 
question  to  the  people ;  the  latter  belongs  to 
the  period  when  this  function  had  passed  to  the 
Epbtates  of  the  Proedri.  An  example  of  the 
earlier  form  is  as  follows:  '^8o|cy  rp  $ovXf 
icol  r^  S^M^y  KtKpowU  ^rpvr^cvf,  Mrtiai0€Ot 
iype^ifidrtvtf  'Einr§l$fis  ^vcdrdb-fi,  KaXX(as 
cTvcr:  then  follows  the  resolution,  in  the  in- 
finitive dependent  on  cTvcr :  &ro8ovrai  rots  Bfo7s 
rit  xp^t""^^  '''^  6^ti\6fifya  (C  7.  A.  i.  32  = 
Boeckh,  Sthh.*  ii.  42  ff.).  Another,  dating  from 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  is  C,  I.  A,  i.  40  = 
Boeckh,  Sihh,*  ii.  499.  Sometimes  the  date  is 
given  more  precisely:  k^X  toD  Sc7ra  ftpx^rror 
ical  k%\  T^s  iSovA^r  J  frp&ros  6  Sctra  iypofi' 
fxAfTwt  (on  this  secretary  icaxA  xpvray9(ay, 
of.  Boui^  p.  3116).  The  later  form  is  thisr 
M  fiiKoi^pw  ipxoyrost  M  r^r  KtKpowl^os 
Imjj  wpvraytias,  FaftfiKi&yos  MtKdern,  Hicrp 
K<d  §lKo<rrf  rris  trpmaytlcUf  iKKKriala'  r&r 
Tpo49pvy  ^cif^^t0r«|f  *ApurroKpdrfis  'ApurroU' 
fiov  Olycuos  jcol  avfivp6fipoi,  BpaavKkrjs  Noviri- 
arpdrov  Spidffios  efircy  (Schbmann,  Antiq.  i.  386, 
E.T.). 

We  now  come  to  the  dismissal  of  the  assembly, 
the  order  for  which  was  given  by  the  prytanes 
through  a  herald  (o/  yiip  wpvrdi^tis  \wwiri  riiy 
iKKXfi<r((tyf  Aristoph.  Ach.  173).  Meetings 
usually  began  earlv  in  the  morning  (ib.  20),  and 
were  not  continued  after  sunset ;  if  the  business 
were  then  unfinished,  there  was  an  adjournment 
to  the  next  day.  But  an  assembly  was  broken 
up  by  a  so-called  Zto<nifda  or  sign  from  heaven, 
such  as  thunder,  lightning,  rain,  storm,  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  or  earthquake  (Aristoph.  Ach.  170-1 ; 
Nub.  579  ff. ;  Thucyd.  v.  45  extr. ;  Suid.  s.  v. 
iiofffifila).  Of  course  it  was  only  in  comedy 
that  public  business  could  be  interrupted  at  the 
caprice  of  any  individual  who  chose  to  say  that 
he  had  felt  a  drop  of  rain:  in  Greece,  as  at 
Rome,  these  signs  had  their  authorised  inter- 
preters, who  at  Athens  were  the  Exeoetae 
{q.  v.). 

The  four  ordinary  assemblies  of  every  prytany 
had  each  their  specially  appropriated  subjects 
for  discussion,  or  **  order  of  the  day."  in  the 
first  assembly,  the  icvpla  iKKkiiffia  properly  so 
called,  the  htix^tporovla  r&w  i^x^^  ^'  confirma* 
tion  of  all  government  officials  was  held ;  i,e, 
an  inquiry  into  their  conduct,  according  to  the 
result  of  which  they  were  either  confirmed  in 
office  or  deposed.  On  the  same  occasion  the 
c/(rayyf a(«  or  extraordinary  informations  for 
offences  against  the  state  were  laid  before  the 
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people,  as  well  as  matters  relating  to  the  com 
sttpplj  (irf|pi  airov)  and  the  ddbnoe  of  the 
oountry  (v^pi  ^vXtut^s  t^s  x^P^t  ^^'  -fi^* 
s.  T.  Kvpla  itack^aia) ;  the  Ibts  of  confiscated 
prepertj,  and  of  the  claims  to  sacceasion  that 
had  been  annoanced  before  the  courts,  were  also 
read  out:  the  former,  that  the  people  might 
see  how  their  balance  stood  with  regard  to  this 
branch  of  the  rerenne  [Demioprata]  ;  the  latter, 
that  state  claims  might  not  be  oTerfooked.  The 
aeooad  assemblj  was  appointed  for  the  hearing 
of  those  who  came  before  the  people  as  sappUants 
for  some  £sToar,  such  as  the  rehabilitation  of 
irtftm^  the  repayment  of  monies  dne  from  the 
state  (^  petitions  of  right  *'  in  English  law),  or 
the  remission  of  sentences;  or  in  general,  for 
the  class  of  cases  involring  Adcio,  or  exemption 
from  legal  penalties  [Adkia].  The  third  was 
devoted  to  foreign  affairs,  and  in  it  ambassadors 
and  heralds  were  received :  we  need  not  make  a 
difficnltj  over  the  Kvpla  iiuckfi^a  of  the  Achar' 
miani  (o.  19),  And  the  reception  of  the  Persian 
ambassadors  (v.  61).  In  the  foarth,  the  people 
decided  vfpl  hpmr  «al  hiftovimwy  on  public 
matters  whether  religions  or  sectUar.  These 
determinations  rest  mostly  upon  the  authority 
of  Pollux  (viiL  95,  96);  but  when  these  <«  stand- 
ing  orders  '*  had  been  disposed  of,  other  business 
no  doubt  might  be  taken,  if  previously  entered 
on  the  progranune.  (Schfimann,  p.  385 ;  Gilbert, 
p.  282  0 

In  judicial  matters  the  people  acted  only  in 
exceptional  cases,  chiefly  those  discussed  under 
EiSAKOKLiA,  Epanoiua,  and  Pbobol^.  Closely 
«kin  to  the  fl<r<r)r)rcXic,  or  information  by  a 
person  who  thereupon  became  himself  the  prose- 
cutor of  the  accuMd,  yet  distinct  from  it,  was 
the  fiiipwris,  an  information  by  any  one  either 
disqualified  (as  a  foreigner,  a  slave,  or  an  aocss- 
sory)  or  disinclined  to  make  a  regular  impeach- 
ment. In  both  cases  the  people  either  itself 
undertook  the  inquiry  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  prosecution  and  the  defence  were  carried  on 
in  the  ecdesia,  and  this  body  pronounced  the 
final  judgment,  or  (more  usually)  the  assembly, 
after  having  satisfied  itself  by  a  preliminary 
inquiry  that  there  was  at  least  a  case  for  a  jury, 
refiBrred  it  to  a  court  of  law.  The  people  might 
then  specify  according  to  what  laws  it  should 
be  decided,  and  what  punishment  should  be 
awarded  if  a  conviction  ensued;  and  might 
appoint  <rvH^7opet,  a  sort  of  **  advocates  holding 
a  government  brief,''  to  watch  the  case  on  their 
bwalf.  Such  complaints  and  indictments  were 
in  the  first  instance  brought  regularly  before  the 
senate,  and  came  before  the  people  only  when 
the  case  was  too  serious  for  the  former  to  deal 
with ;  a  fine  of  500  drachmas  being  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  that  the  senate  was  empowered  to 
inflict.  Among  the  judicial  acts  of  the  people, 
we  may  also  reckon  the  special  commissions  of 
inquiry  which  were  sometimes  issued;  for  in- 
stance, the  periodical  overhauling  of  the  finances 
by  the  appointment  of  (irnrni  [Zetetae]. 
Inquiries  into  conspiracies  or  secret  crimes  might 
be  thus  relegated  to  the  Areiopagus  or  the 
senate,  and  the  guilty  parties,  when  discovered, 
indicted  before  the  people:  on  some  occasions, 
as  in  that  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  the 
senate  received  full  powers  to  try  and  sentence 
the  offenders  (^r  7«f  edrroKpdrwpy  Andoc  de 
MysL  §  15).   The  proceedings  of  a  revolutionary 
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mob,  like  that  which  condemned  Phodon,  lie 
outside  the  ordinary  methods  of  the  Athenian 
constitution. 

As  regards  the  elections  of  magistrstei 
(jkpxotApt^ifu),  from  the  time  that  the  msjoiitj 
of  posts  were  filled  by  lot,  only  a  few  took  plice 
in  the  popular  assembly.  These  were,  natunllj, 
for  the  offices  in  which  personal  or  property 
qualifications  were  required ;  such  as  the  Stra- 
tegi,  the  chief  financial  minister  (rafdas  6  Mrf 
ZtouHiff^i)  and  his  contoUer  (&Kri7pa^€^),  snd 
others  who  had  the  handling  of  large  tomi  of 
public  money.  The  election  was  invariably  con- 
ducted  by  show  of  hands  (x«iporor(a\  and  not 
by  voting  tablets  or  by  ballot.  'A/>x«  icXiiptinl 
might  be  filled  up  only  a  day  or  two  before 
the  end  of  the  outgoing  year  (Lys.  c.  Evnd. 
§  6) ;  but  the  assemblies  for  the  choice  of  ifxal 
X^tpo^otniTai  must  have  been  held  earlier,  siid 
they  are  placed,  with  great  probability,  in  the 
first  ecclesia  of  the  ninth  prytany  (Schdmsnn, 
p.  390  n.).  The  presidency  of  these  assemblies 
is  stated  to  have  bel<mged,  in  the  case  of  Uie 
election  of  generals,  to  the  archons;  in  other 
elections  U  was  pro4>ably  held  by  the  prytanes 
or  proedri  ;  but  little  is  really  known  as  to  the 
details.  Besides  those  who  declared  themselves 
candidates,  persons  might  be  nominated  for 
office  without  their  own  consent ;  but  in  this 
case  might  refuse  it  on  taking  the  oath  called 
EzoMOBiA.  Ambassadors,  who  of  course  were 
appointed  for  their  fitneaa,  were  (though  not 
technically  an  if>x4)  elected  in  the  same  way 
when  occasion  arose:  Demosthenes,  when  M 
chosen  to  go  on  the  embassy  to  Philip,  re- 
nounced by  i^mfUHrla  (Dem.  F,  X.  p.  378^ 
§  122  =  133). 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  people  in  as- 
sembly, so  far  as  they  were  defined  by  the  Isws 
of  Solon  still  in  force  in  the  time  of  Demo* 
sthenes,  were  very  limited.  The  procedure  bf 
which  new  laws  (in  the  strict  sense)  were 
made,  is  described  under  Nomothetab  ;  but  the 
practice  in  later  times  differed  widely  from  the 
theory.  As  democracy  developed,  the  sovereign 
people  became  less  and  less  inclined  to  Usd 
itself  strictly  to  these  regulations.  The  abase 
crept  in  of  bringing  forward  legislative  motions 
in  the  assembly  no  less  than  any  other  kind  of 
proposals  at  any  time  that  was  found  convenient, 
and  without  the  regular  practice  of  causing  a 
jury  of  nomothetae,  chosen  from  those  who  had 
taken  the  heliastic  oath,  to  pass  a  decision  npon 
them.  Accordingly,  there  arose  a  vast  msis  of 
new  laws  of  all  kinds,  in  correspondence  with 
the  interest  of  the  popular  leaders  (firopts)  of 
the  period.  As  early  as  406  B.G.,  at  the  trial 
of  the  six  generals,  the  appeal  of  the  friends  of 
the  accused  for  strict  legal  procedure  was  met 
by  the  cry  that  "it  was  monstrous  that  the 
people  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  as  it  plessed 
(Xen.  HeU,  L  7,  §  12>  Demosthenes  oomplsins 
that  the  orators  were  passing  new  laws  almost 
every  month  in  their  own  interest  (c  Tinocr. 
p.  744,  §  142).  The  author  of  the  speech 
against  Neaera  uses  almost  the  same  wonb  ss 
Xenophon  in  describing  the  •*  omnipotence "  of 
the  people  (p.  1375,  §  88>  And  Aristotle,  the 
shrewd  foreign  observer,  in  a  passage  on  the 
corruptions  of  democracy,  without  naming  the 
Athenians  mentions  "  government  by  f^^l^ff 
as  a  characteristic  of  the  final  stage  {Pot'  ^^' 
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4  =  p.  1292,  5).  It  ifl  superfluous  to  attempt 
to  define  the  matters  of  which  the  Ecclesia  took 
cognisance :  it  was  king  and  parliament  in  one, 
sitting  upon  its  lit  de  jvatioe  a^d  registering  its 
own  decrees.  While  clinging  tenaciously  to 
these  sovereign  rights,  it  was,  however,  aware 
of  its  own  Mllibilit/,  ready  to  repent  of  its 
hasty  impulses,  and  to  punish  those  by  whom  it 
had  been  led  astray ;  and  as  has  been  remarked 
under  Abeiopagus,  the  only  real  restraint 
upon  its  actions  during  the  last  century  of  iit^ 
Athens  was  the  Pabanomon  Graphic 

(Authorities  under  BouLE ;  SchOmann,  Antiq, 
L  379-400,  £.  T. ;  Gilbert,  Staatsalterih.  i.  268- 
295 ;  Perrot,  Estai  sur  le  Droit  Fvblic  cTAthhies^ 
pp.  37  ff.,  220  ff.)  [R.  W.]    [W.  W.] 

EOGLETI  {fKKXnroi)  was  the  name  of  an 
assembly  at  Sparta  (only  in  Xen.  Hell,  ii.  4, 

5  38 ;  V.  2,  §  33;  vi.  3,  §  3).  The  same  writer 
mentions,  once  only,  a  *'  Small  Ecclesia  "  (iifwcpii 
KoKovfiini  iiackiiffiaj  Hell,  iii.  3,  §  8).  That 
the  constitution  of  these  bodies  should  be 
inTolved  in  much  doubt  is  not  surprising,  con- 
sidering how  little  is  known  of  the  popular 
assembly,  whose  very  name  is  uncertain.  It  is 
usual  to  call  it  k\ia,  which  was  elsewhere  the 
name  for  assemblies  of  the  governing  class  in 
the  Dorian  states,  but  is  only  applied  to  that  of 
the  Spartans  in  a  single  passage  of  Herodotus 
(rii.  134).  The  Attic  writers  do  not  trouble 
themselves  to  give  the  technical  term  ((^AXotof 
<r^M»y  ainw  wot^ffovrts  r}»  €le096raf  Thucyd.  i. 
67  ;  but  in  ch.  87  and  in  Xen.  BelL  v.  2,  §  11, 
it  is  4icK\fi<rlet,  as  at  Athens).  There  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  native  name  was  &WAXa.  In 
the  so-called  fr^pa  of  Lycurgus  (Pint.  Lye,  6) 
we  find  &pas  ^(  &pas  awtXXdCtuf  fitra^h  Bafi^Kos 
Tc  Kol  Kycucwros:  this  is  explained  to  mean 
that  the  assembly  was  to  be  held  every  month 
at  the  time  of  full  moon  (so  the  Schol.  on  Thucyd. 
i.  67),  between  two  points  on  the  course  of  the 
Eurotas  which  marked  the  northern  and  southern 
limiU  of  the  capitaL  We  have,  besides,  the 
^losses  in  Hesydiius:  'AinX\d(fW  ^KKKtiaiJir 
f€«r  •  A^teiff.  'AtcAAiu  •  ^njicof,  iKkknaiai, 
ikpXCLtptirlai :  and  fitytiXtu  &WAAcu  in  two  late 
inscriptions  found  at  Gythium  (Le  Bas,  Voyage 
ArcMUogique^  inscrr.  242,  243).  SchOmann 
remarks  that  kmiXXa,  like  &Aia,  is  probably  con- 
nected with  hoKkhs  (root  fc(A«);  the  F  being 
hardened  into  v.  But  Gilbert  is  hitherto  the 
only  writer  who  has  gone  so  far  as  to  put  ^  The 
Apella  "  at  the  head  of  a  chapter  on  this  branch 
of  the  Spartan  constitution. 

The  Small  Ecclesia  is  mentioned  only  on  the 
occasion  of  the  conspiracy  of  Cinadon:  the 
ephors,  in  the  alarm  of  the  discovery,  ^  did  not 
«ven  summon  the  so-called  fiMpk  itutXtivla,  but 
only  such  stray  members  of  the  Gerusia  as  could 
be  collected  **  (r»v  y^pSrrww  AKkos  i\Xo0i), 
Gilbert  holds  that  it  was  composed  of  the  kings, 
ephors,  and  senators  (cf.  Grote,  ch.  73,  vi.  407) : 
bat  ixickri^  is  hardly  the  word  for  a  body  of 
official  persons  only;  the  distinction  between 
0ov\'tif  const^wm,  and  iiuckritria,  ooncUimnf  runs 
a!)  through  Greek  life.  We  prefer  to  regard  it, 
with  Schumann,  as  an  assembly  either  of  the 
8fu>i«i  then  present  in  Sparta,  or  possibly  of 
only  some  portion  of  them,  as,  e.  g,  those  most 
advanced  in  years.  It  must  clearly  have  repre- 
sented the  exclusive  and  conservative  elements 
in  the  Spartan  constitution,  not  the  ^ofuioyts 


or  inferior  citizens,  in  whose  interest  Cinadon 
was  conspiring. 

The  ^KKknToi  themselves  are  involved  in  no 
less  obscurity;  we  may  notice  the  following 
opinions.  1.  That  they  were  identical  with  the 
^Kic\i)0'(a,  oA/a  or  &«-^AAa  (Muller,  Dorians,  iii.  5, 
§  10 ;  and  so  Gilbert,  who  thinks  that  the  word 
in  Xenophon  has  no  technical  meaning  at  all). 
This  seems  to  us  by  fiir  the  most  probable. 
2.  That  they  were  identical  with  the  Small  Ec- 
clesia in  the  sense  here  adopted,  i,e,  an  assembly 
of  the  5/10101  only  (L.  Schmitz,  in  the  former 
editions  of  this  work).  This  also  is  not  without 
plausibility :  neither  body  is  mentioned  until  the 
period  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the 
distinction  between  the  citizens  opUmo  jure  and 
the  other  enfranchised  classes  had  widened  into 
a  breach  (cf.  Thirlwall,  iv.  372ff.>  3.  That 
they  were  exactly  the  converse  of  what  the 
last  theory  makes  them,  i.tf.  Spartans  not  belong- 
ing to  the  SfAoioty  and  only  entitled  to  attend 
the  assembly  when  ''specially  invited."  SchO- 
mann  advances  this  view  somewhat  doubtfully, 
adding  that  the  word  **  may  also  be  explained  in 
a  different  way"  (apparently  no.  1).  But  in 
all  the  three  passages  where  the  name  tKicXrirot 
occurs  the  circumstances  are  such  that  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  the  Zfwioi  would  have  been 
passed  over  and  their  inferiors  consulted;  and 
we  must  reject  this  explanation.  4.  The  ren- 
dering in  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon,  "a  com- 
mittee of  citizens  chosen  to  report  on  certain 
questions,"  is  quite  compatible  with  Gilbert's 
view  that  the  word  is  not  really  used  in  a  tech- 
nical sense.  (Sch5mann,  Antiq.  i.  234-236,  £.  T.; 
GUbert,  StaatsalteHh,  i.  53-56.)  [W.  W.] 

E'ODIGUS  (MiKos),  the  name  of  an  officer 
in  many  of  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor  under  the 
Roman  dominion.  The  word  is  translated  in  the 
ancient  glossaries  by  cognitor, ''  agent "  or  **  at- 
torney." The  ecdicus  was  the  agent  of  a  city 
in  its  foreign  business  xmd  its  relations  with  the 
central  government,  and  especially  in  prose- 
cuting its  claims  against  debtors.  In  Cicero's 
time  the  office  seems  to  have  been  occasional, 
and  something  like  that  of  an  ambassador;  but 
Cicero  says  that  if  ecdici  are  sent  from  If  ylasa 
to  Rome  instead  of  legati,  more  business  will  be 
done  (ad  Fam,  xiii.  56).  Under  the  empire  the 
office  was  placed  on  a  permanent  footing  (Plin. 
Ep.  X.  111).  An  inscription  at  Cibyra  is  in 
honour  of  a  man  who  had  gone  four  times  as 
ambasMulor  to  Rome  at  his  own  expense,  and 
brought  many  important  public  suits  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue  {4y9ucfiffe»Ta  ^T^/uxrias  iiro$4ff€ts 
roAA^  jcol  fi^r^aSf  Waddington,  No.  1212). 
The  Defensor  Ciyitatib  of  the  later  empire 
was  also  called  Mucos  in  Greek.  (Marqnardt, 
Staatnerw.  I  214,)  (17.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

XrODOSIS.    [Fenus.] 

£KEGHEI'BIA(^iccxcip<a)-  [HiEBOMEfiA.] 

BCHI'NUS  (^x**»*)»  **»•  hedgehog  or  sea- 
urchin,  the  name  of  things  having  a  similar 
shape.  1.  A  pot  or  pit<£er  (Hesych.  ».  v.; 
Pollux,  Vi.  91 ;  Hor.  Sat.  I  6,  117,  ii.  8,  62). 

2.  The  casket,  probably  of  a  cylindrical  shape, 
in  which  documents  were  sealed  up  between  the 
ia^dxpiffts  and  the  trial  [Dnc^  p.  630  a"}, 

3.  In  Doric  architecture,  the  ovolo  or  convex 
part  of  the  capital  immediately  beneath  the 
abacus  (Vitruv.  iv.  3  and  7).  See  illustrations, 
pp.  30,490.  [W.  W.] 
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E'CLOOEIS  (JicAoTtu),  AthenUa  collecton 
of  Ul*f,  wen  of  two  kindi.  1.  Ordiiurr,  who 
collMtad  the  tlirpcfi  ander  the  l/yifiittt  nt 
vu^^inftir  (We«t«nu»Bn,  ap.  P«uly,  i.  n.  fx^v- 
-/tXt,  nmrpocnt^  Suid.):  ciJIfd  at»  inKiyiirTtt, 
Dem.c.  7%nocr.  p.7l3,  §40;  745,1  lU.  Thit 
wu  an  ifxM  utAil^vr^  for  which  do  property 
qnaliticalioa    wu    reqiuTed    (Dem.  c.    Aitdrtit. 

p.  608,  §  48)  [EisPHOBi].    2,  Eitmordiniirj, 

sppoinled  whea  the  tribute  (^^i)  of  the  alliei 
Tell  into  ■rreui,  to  lupplement  the  action  of  the 
HelleDDtainiiK,  iti  regular  admiDiitnton  :  theu 
wen  choMD  {^pihisar)  Trom  the  richer  cIuki 
oulj,  u  >D  ifx^  x'lf*'"'"!''^  (Antiph.  fr,  52, 
Btui;  LyL/r.  5  Beitk.  =  9  Scheibe  [i»th  theie 
in  Harpocrmtion] ;  Bekk.  Aiteo-L  245,  33 ;  C.  /.  A. 
i.  38).  Thi»  iMcription  dit«  from  B.C.  446, 
uid  ii  thonght  to  allude  to  their  6r>t  ■ppoint- 
ment ;  before  that  year  only  (light  trace*  of  the 
enforcement  of  arrean  occnr.  The  Atheoian 
power  on  land  had  Juat  been  cnrtailed  by  the 
loM  of  Boeotia  (447);  and  tbey  made  np  fir  it 

(feoeciih,  P.  E.  p.  15S=StAA.'  i.  190;  L'.  Ktthler! 
Urhuidn  vad  UnUn-uckvngen  lur  GikAkKU 
da  detitcK-attiKhm  Buxda,  pp.  132-3 ;  Gilbert, 
StaataaUertk.  i.  398.)  [W.  W.] 

ECUABXyBIA  (Jnfufrrapfa)  aigniliea  the 
deposition  of  ■  witneia,  who,  by  matou  of  absence 
abroad,  oi  illnew  (fmpo^m  mi  Uin^rou,  Lei 
ap.  Dem.  c.  Sttf^.  i.  p.  1131,  g  9),  was  uoable 
to  attend  in  court.  Hii  •talemeDt  wai  taken 
down  in  writiog,  in  the  preaence  of  penona 
eipreuly  apjKiinteJ  to  receiye  it,  and  afterwardi, 
upon  their  iweariag  to  iti  identity,  vai  read  ai 
eiidence  in  the  cauae.  They  wereuid  liofruftlr 
TT^r  J«tiapTiip£«i';  the  abacnt  witneB*,  titiufrv- 
peiv:  the  party  who  procured  the  eTidance, 
iKitafrvplar  roiiM'Su.  It  wai  coniidered  ai  the 
tettimony  of  the  deponent  himKlf,  not  that  of 
tho  certifying  vitneuaa,  and  therefore  did  not 
come  within  the  deecriplion  of  hearuy  evidence, 
which  (eicept  the  declaratioD  of  a  deceased  per- 
aou)  wu  not  admisuble  at  Athena  [AKOis 
MiBTVHEiH,  p.  94].  The  deponent  (like  any 
other  witneaa)  wai  liable  to  an  action  for  falae 
teatimony  if  the  coutenti  of  the  depaaition  were 
untme,  unleaa  he  could  ihow  that  it  waa  incor- 
rectly taken  down  or  forged,  in  which  oue  the 
certifying  witneaies  would  be  liable.  Therefore 
(Isaeui  telli  us)  it  was  uaual  to  letect  persons  of 
good  character  to  reciire  such  evidence,  and  to 
have  a*  many  of  them  ai  possible.  An  Ja/up- 
■rvpla  wu  allowed  to  a  witneu  about  to  start  on 
■  journey,  if  he  could  not  conveniently  wait 
(Isae.  Or.  3  [PyrrAiu],  §  20).  The  form  of  iit,ui^ 
nipta,  or  what  purports  to  be  such,  occurs  Dem. 
c.  Lacrit.  p.  B29,  §  20 ;  934,  $  34.  (Jsae.  Or.  3 
IPyrrlau],  §§  20-37 ;  Dem.  c.  Stiph.  i.  pp. 
1130,  1131,  SS  7,  8;  Aeschin.  dt  F.  L.  %  19; 
Harpocrat.  ».  v.;  Att.  Frocta,  p.  670  =  879 
Ups.)  [C.  R.  K.]    [W-  W,] 

E-CPHOEA.    [Fosca.] 

ECPHYLLOPHO'HIA.    [BouL£,p.  SlOo.] 

E-CTYPUa  (rifrvwDi),  properly  an  adjectire, 
"  formed  in  a  mould "  (rvms,  forma),  or 
"  wrought  in  high  relief,"  thus  distinguished 
from  ^ilYAM^t,  "in  low  relief "  [Anaqltph*]. 
Hence  (1)  the  subat,  ei^:/pum,  a  cast  in  plaster  o? 
terra-cotta,  which  presents  the  objects  in  relief 
(Plin.  H.  y.  HIT.  §  152).  The  accompanying 
«xamplei  are  from  a  terra-cotta  and  mould  in 
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the  British  Hnienm.  (2)  Ectgpa  gmaa  (Setec 
de  Benef.  iii,  26)  or  •on/pfura  (Plin.  fl.^f.niTiL 
5  173),  an  engraved  atone  cut  in  relief,  now  oUeJ 
a  contM  (Kich,  i.  e. ;  Gafal  and  Eoner,  ed.  5, 
p.  233>  [W.  W.] 


Ectjimm.    (Bltlih  HoaeBm.) 

ECU'LEUS,  leu  correctly  Equci^UI.  a 
initruBient  of  torture  commonly  uied  at  RoiK 
in  ettracting  evidence  from  alaves.  It  wu  > 
wooden  hone,  as  the  name  implies,  on  wbick 
the  luflerer  wai  mounted  and  then  stretched  a 
racked  with  weights  or  pulleys  (cciilu  h'gi' 
factwi.  Sen.  Ep.  67,  §  3,  almoet  the  only  pluBt 
that  tells  as  anything  of -its  nature),  i&cli 
(i.  T.)  thinks  that  the  inSiction  contisle<i  in 
being  seated  on  a  sharp  point,  as  in  Impalement: 
a  form  of  cruelty  not  unknown  in  recent  lima, 
of  which  he  givea  a  apecimen.  Veiy  little  is 
really  known  about  this  and  all  other  engisflol' 
torture  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  u 
well  remarked  )>y  Rich  that  "  their  artiits  unt 
depicted  scenes  calculated  to  awsfcen  p>iDf°l 
emotiona " ;  and  it  mav  ba  added  that  titei 
writen  allude  to  this  dark  aide  of  life  oal;  is 
the  most  general  tenns  ;  a  striking  contiart  " 
the  realistic  deacriptiona  and  ghastly  illnitr'- 
tiuDS  of  many  modem  worka.  Cicero  tayi  Ihit 
■lares  accuiM  of  mnrder  might  eiped  thi 
ecnleus  at  the  trial,  the  crux  on  conviction  (f° 
Mil.  21,  g  57;  22,  g  60).  Seneca  mcnliou  u 
the  usual  modes  of  torture.  fidictJae,  talaria  (tc. 
fiagetla,  the  fiirrryii  ioTpBToAwral  of  lli( 
Greeks),  Kuietu  and  ignit  {de  Ira,  ill.  IS,  $  1). 
(Uarquardl,  FHvalMen,  180.  Compare  Fiw- 
CCLI,    Fi^OELLUM ;    the    legal    aspect   uaif 

TOKMKSTDM.)  [Vf.  W.] 

E'DERE  ACrnOTJEM.    [Actio.] 

EDICTCM.  The  juj  ediamdi,  or  power  « 
issuing  edicts — public  and  authoritative  noliw* 
on  matters  which  fell  within  their  juritdirtim, 
or  formed  part  of  their  official  busintB— 1»- 
longed  to  all  the  higher  magistrotes  st  VfiOt- 
The  censors  published  edicts  r^alire  to  a  coDiing 
census  (LiT.  mil.  44  ;  cf.  Plin,  11.  .V.  iIt.  §  9J, 
iisvi.  §  4)t  the  contnle  thus  summoned  the 
senate  and  the  comitia.  Cicero  («  Vtrr.  ii.  41) 
mentions  an  edict  of  the  tribunes  connKtal 
with  their  right  of  "intercession;"  and  Ih* 
edicts  cf  the  aediles,  which  are  alluded  to  by 
Plantni  {Capl.  iv.  2,  v.  43)  aod  Cicero  {*  Of. 
iii.  17),  had  an  important  influence  on  Ibt  li* 
of  tale.    Gains  telli  ui  (i.  S)  that  the  aediliciu 
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jurisdiction  was  exerclBed  in  provinces  of  the 
Roman  people  by  quaestors,  but  that  there  were 
no  such  quaestors  in  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
peror. Such  magisterial  edicts,  so  long  as  they 
remained  in  force,  were  reckoned  an  integral 
part  of  the  law  of  Rome,  among  the  sources 
of  which  they  are  enumerated  {e^.  Cic.  Top,  5 ; 
Gains,  i.  2):  they  are  said  (Dig.  44,  7,  2)  to 
constitute  the  jus  fumorarium  as  distinct  from 
the  jw  civile^  because  their  authors  were  in- 
vested with  the  honores  or  higher  magistracies. 
But  the  edicts  of  which  we  hear  most  are  those 
of  the  praetors  (**  amplissimum  jus  est  in  edictis 
duorum  praetorum,**  Gains,  i.  6) :  hence^'u^  prae- 
torium  and  jus  honorarium  are  sometimes  used 
as  equivalent  and  interchangeable  expressions. 

The  term  edictwn  signifies  generally  any 
public  notice  made  by  a  competent  authority 
(Cic-  ta  Fison.  8  ;  Li  v.  ii.  30,  zxviii.  25,  xxxi.  6  ; 
Tac.  Ann.  i.  7 ;  Gell.  xui.  15;  Dig.  1,  16,  4,  3; 
49,  16,  4,  13),  and  in  particular,  under  the 
republic,  rules  promulgated  by  a  magistrate  by 
writing  them  in  albo  and  placing  them,  like  tfaie 
leges  (Dion.  Hal.  iii.  36),  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
*^  unde  de  piano  recte  legi  potest : "  hence  the 
edicts  of  the  magistrates  are  described  by  Jus- 
tinian {Inst.  i.  2,  3)  after  Ulpiau  (Dig.  1>  1*  5, 
pr.)  as  part  of  the  jus  scriptum  of  Rome.  It 
beouue  usual  for  the  praetor,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  year  of  office,  to  proclaim  by  an 
edict  the  principles  which,  apart  from  the 
established  rules  of  the  jus  civiUf  he  intended  to 
observe  in  the  administration  of  justice ;  and 
eventually  this  usage  developed  into  a  con- 
stitutional obligation.  Such  edict  was  called 
edtctum  perpetuutn,  because  the  practice  was 
constant  and  unbroken,  and  was  contrasted  with 
edicta  repentina  (Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  14),  isolated 
orders  which  the  praetor  niaJe  during,  and  not 
at  the  commencement  of,  his  year  of  office,  and 
generally,  though  not  always,  relating  to  some 
specific  case.  Not  un frequently,  however,  a 
praetor  acted  contrary  to  his  edtctum  perpe- 
tuum  (e^,  Verres,  Cic.  in  Verr.  u  46),  or  varied 
the  rules  therein  stated  by  subsequent  edicta 
repentina :  but  this  was  made  illegal  by  a  Lex 
Cornelia,  B.C.  67  (Asconius  ad  Cic.  pro  Comelio  ; 
Die  Cass,  xxxvi.  23). 

Technically  speaking,  no  edictum  perpetuum 
had  validity  for  a  longer  period  than  its  author's 
tenure  of  the  praetorship,  for  it  was  upheld 
only  by  his  imperium:  hence  Cicero  (in  Verr. 
ii.  1,  42)  calls  the  edict  annua  lex.  But  it 
became  the  rule,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Cicero  (de  Invent,  ii.  22),  for  each  successive 
praetor  to  adopt,  in  substance,  the  edict  of  his 
predecessor,  with  such  additions,  abrogations, 
and  changes  as  he  deemed  expedient  (Cic.  in 
Verr.  ii.  1,  44),  such  part  as  he  adopted  being 
called  edictum  tralaticium.  In  this  way  the 
edict  gradually  grew  into  a  considerable  and 
permanent  body  of  law,  the  excellence  of  which 
was  guaranteed  by  the  ease  with  which  obnoxious 
innovations  made  by  one  praetor  could  be  re- 
pealed by  his  next  successor.  £dicts,  formulae, 
and  actions  which  were  of  special  importance, 
though  remaining  part  uf  the  permanent  edict, 
were  commonly  named  after  their  original 
aathors :  e.g.  Kdictum  Carbonianum ;  formula 
Rutiliana,  Aqniliana ;  judicium  Cascellianum ; 
interdictum  Salvianum ;  actio  Publiciana,  Pan- 
liana,  Serviana,  &c. 
VOL.  L 


Originally  there  had  been  but  one  praetor ; 
but  in  2^7  b.C.  a  second  one,  called  praetor 
peregrinu9y  to  distinguish  him  from  the  praetor 
urbanusy  was  established  for  the  administration 
of  justice  at  Rome  between  aliens  or  between 
aliens  and  Roman  citizens.  When  the  state 
extended  her  territories  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  ne^  praetors  were  created  to  act  as 
governors  of  the  new  provinces  for  short  terms 
of  years:  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  they 
numbered  altogether  sixteen.  All  of  these 
praetors  issued  annual  edicts,  and  those  of  the 
praetors  urbanus  and  peregrinus  at  any  rate 
were  handed  on  from  year  to  year,  and  thus 
were  in  point  of  fact  permanent  and  constantly 
growing  bodies  of  law.  The  edict  of  the  praetor 
peregrinus  is  commonly  represented  as  consist- 
ing of  rules  which  he  found  were  practically 
acknowledged  as  binding  by  all  the  Italian 
peoples  with  whom  Rome  had  any  dealings, 
whence  the  Romans  ore  supposed  to  have  first 
got  the  conception  of  a  jus  gentium :  but  other 
writers  hold  that  even  at  this  time  the  Roman 
law  consisted  of  two  portions— one  purely  indi- 
genous and  peculiar  to  the  race,  the  other 
common  to  the  other  Italian  tribes,  and  that 
the  latter  part  was  applied  by  the  praetor 
peregrinus  in  adjudicating  on  suits  in  which  at 
least  one  party  was  an  alien.  The  edicts  issued 
by  the  praetors  who  governed  provinces,  and 
who  under  the  empire  got  the  name  of  praesideSy 
were  termed  edictii  provincialia :  some  parts  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  handed  on  from 
governor  to  governor  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  iii.  8 ;  ad 
Att.  v.  21),  others  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
edictum  urbanwn  (Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  1 ,  46  ;  3,  65)  r 
in  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for  Cicero  pro- 
claimed, when  a  provincial  governor,  that  he 
would  follow  the  perpetual  edict  of  Rome  (ad 
Att.  vi.  1). 

It  is,  however,  the  urban  edict  which  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  and  interest,  because  it 
was  binding  on  Roman  citizens  inter  se,  and 
therefore  alone  formed  part  of  the  Roman  law 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  Many  of  the 
most  considerable  rules  and  legal  doctrines 
which  it  established  had  been  developed  before 
the  time  of  Cicero  (in  Verr.  i.  44) :  for  instance, 
the  doctrine  of  bonorum  possessio  or  praetorian 
inheritance ;  the  system  of  bankruptcy  execu- 
tion, known  as  venditio  or  emptio  bonorum :  and 
the  theory  of  possession  as  distinct  from  owner- 
ship (dominium)  protected  by  special  praetorian 
remedies  of  its  own  [Interdictuii].  Indeed, 
in  Cicero's  time  (de  Legg.  i.  5 ;  ii.  23)  the  edict 
was  regularly  read  in  the  course  of  legal  study, 
and  the  jurists  who  were  his  contemporaries 
had  begun  to  comment  on  it  in  lieu  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  and  other  early  statutes  of  the 
republican  period.  Under  the  early  empire  it 
continued  to  i*eceive,  year  by  year,  fresh  develop- 
ment from  the  hands  of  successive  praetors, 
though  owing  to  the  practical  curtailment  of 
their  authority  by  the  imperial  power  their 
activity  in  this  direction  seems  to  have  di- 
minished; the  necessary  additions  and  altera- 
tions in  the  law  being  made  rather  by  direct 
legislation,  and  changes  being  effected  in  the 
edict  principally  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
system  of  procedure  to  the  new  rights  and 
duties  which  that  legislation  created.  It  may 
easily  be  believed  that,  when  neither  comitia 
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nor  sen^  rentared  to  enact  a  itatut«  nnleif  it 
was  initiated  hj  the  emperor  pereonallj  or  with 
his  assent,  a  magistrate  would  have  hesitated  to 
repeal,  alter,  or  extend  the  law  with  the  bold- 
ness and  independence  which  had  been  usoal 
under  the  free  republic 

The  year  131  ▲.D.  was  a  notable  one  in  the 
historj  of  the  jut  praetoriwn.    The  Emperor 
Hadrian  then  issued,  through  SalTins  Jnlianus, 
praetor  designate  (Eutrop.  riii.  17),  a  revised 
edition  of  the  edictum  urbamtm^  combioing  with 
it  the  edict  of  the  aedile  (Theoph.   i.  2,  7: 
**  Const,  omnem  reipnb."  §  4\  and  probably  also 
that  of  the  praetor  peregrinus  and  parts  of  the 
«Uota  provinGiatia,    This,  which  was  arranged 
aooording  to  subjects  in  Titles,  was  called  the 
**  edictum  perpetuum  *'  par  exoetlence^  and  was 
published  with  the  force  of  law  for  the  whole 
empire,  so  that  the  jtis  honorarium  from  this 
time  onward  had  statutory  validity,  instead  of 
depending  on  an  annual  re-enactment.     Hence- 
forward, too,  though  the  magistrates  in  consti- 
tutional theory  retained  their  jut  «iioaidi,  the 
old  practice,  according  to  which  each  praetor 
issued  an  edUctmn  perpetuum  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  year  of  office,  was  abandoned.     The 
jurists  afier  Hadrian  regard  the  edict  of  their 
own  time  as  something  permanent  and  unalter- 
able except  by  the  action  of  the  emperor :  and 
Hadrian   himself  evidently  directed   that  any 
defect  which  might  subsequently  bo  discovered 
in  the  law  should  be  supplied  by  imperial  legis- 
lation (Justinian  in  Const.  ^  tanta  **  de  confirm. 
Digest  $  18).    This  codification  of  the  edicts 
seems  to  have  been  in  some  way  connected  with 
another    reform    of   Hadrian's,  by    which    he 
divided  the  whole  of  Italy  into  Rome,  with  its 
immediately  surrounding  territory,   and    four 
other  districts :  Rome  and  its  suburbs  remained 
under  the  authority  of  the  old  magistrates,  and 
among  them  of  the  praetor,  while  the  other 
districts  were  placed  under  the  administration 
of  a  new  class  of  officials,  called  at  first  oonsu- 
lares,  and   after  M.  Aurelius  (▲.D.    161-180) 
juridid. 

The  scope  of  the  edict  is  described  by  the 
jurist  Papinian  as  "  adjuvandi  vel  supplendi  vel 
corrigendi  juris  civilis  gratia  propter  utilitatem 
publicam  *'  (Dig.  1,  1,  7) ;  ifs  purpose  was 
ancillary  to  that  of  the  civil  law,  the  voids  in 
which  it  supplied,  and  in  some  eases  mitigated 
its  hardships  even  by  the  enforcement  of  a 
contrary  rule.  An  example  of  its  auxiliary 
operation  may  be  seen  in  the  cases  in  which  it 
sanctioned  a  lex  imperfecta  (e.g.  by  the  exceptio 
legis  Cinciae),  and  in  the  great  use  made  by 
civil-law  heirs  of  the  interdict  Quorum  bonorum, 
a  remedy  designed  in  origin  for  praetorian  suc- 
cessors only.  Of  its  supplementary  character 
no  better  illustration  can  be  cited  than  many  of 
the  classes  of  bonorum  poseetsiOj  especially  that 
given  to  cognates,  who  under  the  civil  law  had 
no  right  of  intestate  inheritance  whatever :  and 
in  in  integrum  restitutio  it  b  found  correcting 
and  even  subverting  the  operation  of  the  jus 
civile. 

The  precise  mode  in  which  the  praetor  worked 
through  the  edict  is  deserving  of  notice.  Tech- 
nically speaking,  he  had  no  legislative  authority: 
but  from  the  enactment  of  the  Lex  Aebutia  (of 
unknown  date;  see  Lex)  he  had  the  complete 
control  of  the  courts  and  of  the  system  of  pro- 
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cedore,  and  this  enabled  him  to  practically  slter 
and  extend  the  substantive  law  almost  as  abso- 
lutely as  any  legblator.    **If  so  and  so  happeai,'* 
he  proclaimed,  ^judicium  dabo  ** :  and  by  girine 
an  action  he  practically  gave  a  substantive  legal 
right  which  before  had  not  existed.    In  other 
cases  he  assisted  a  defendant  by  new  forms  of 
defence  {exoeptiones%  awarded  possession  of  pro* 
perty  under  an  equitable  title,  and  protected  it 
with  interdicts,  and  cancelled  legal  rights  sad 
duties  by  restoring  parties  in  staitmn  qw>;  sad 
in  fact,  by  allowing  or  disallowing  actions  or 
other  forms  of  legal  process,  he  was  enabled  to 
introduce  a  large  number  of  new  and  importaat 
legal  principles.    The  characteristic  ieatnres  of 
the  law  which  he  thus  created  were  itsliberahtr 
and  common  aense.     It  has  none  of  the  peco- 
liarities  of  the  jtu  civile — formality,  exclosiTe> 
ness,  rigidity ;  the  vast  majority  of  its  roles  vt 
what  we  should  call  rules  of  equity,  fitted  hr 
their    very    equitableness    and    simplicity  to 
endure  through  all  time.     It  is  in  fact  baisd  oo 
the  jus  gentiumy  or  rather  on  the  natural  tax 
of  right,  the  naturcUis  aequitaSy  in  which  the 
Romans  recognised  that  law's  internal  and  gese* 
rative  principle,  and  which  gave  the  edict  soA 
an  honourable  prominence  among  the  soorcei  of 
their  positive  law. 

The  juristic  commentaries  on  the  edict  hare 
been  already  referred  to.  The  first  of  them  was 
by  Aulns  Ofilius,  a  contemporary  of  Gceio. 
Labeo,  the  founder  of  the  Proculian  school  of 
jurists,  composed  four  books  on  the  edk^ 
iir6anum;  and  another  work  of  his,  in  thir^ 
books,  on  the  edict  of  the  praetor  peregrinus,  b 
cited  by  Ulpian  in  Dig.  4,  3,  9.  Gains  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  edicts  of  both  praetors  snd 
of  the  aedile,  and  there  were  numeroos  treatises 
on  the  same  subject  by  other  eminent  Iswyers 
(e,g.  Olpian  and  Paulus),  besides  other  jniictie 
writings  not  expressly  on  the  edict,  but  whidi 
follow^  its  arrangement :  e.g.  the  epiteiM  of 
Hermogenianus  (Dig.  1,  5,  2).  The  remit  of 
this  continuous  annotation  was  that  the  tm- 
mentaries  obtained  more  authority  than  the 
edict  itself,  and  became  the  basis  of  instmetitt 
for  law  students,  especially  those  of  Ulpian  «» 
Paulus.  Some  few  fragments  of  the  older  edicts 
are  found  in  the  Roman  writers,  but  it  is  diicd^ 
from  the  works  of  the  great  jurists,  as  preserred 
in  the  Digest,  that  we  know  anything  of  the 
edictum  perpetuum  of  Salvius  Julianns,  snd  is 
these  the  actual  words  of  the  praeter  «f« 
frequently  preserved.  The  arrangement  of  this 
great  edict  was  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
basis  of  that  of  Justinian's  Digest,  and  it  ^ 
followed  still  more  closely  in  the  Code. 

The  edicta  or  edictaks  amstitutiones  of  the 
emperors  are  mentioned  under  CoifffnTDTio. 

(The  most  complete  collections  of  the  fiagntrt** 
of  the  edicts  are  those  of  Wieling,  Fh^menta 
Edicti  Perpetui,  Franek.  1733,  and  of  Rudorff : 
the  latest  treatise  on  the  subject  is  by  Unel, 
Das  Edictum  perpetuum,  Leipzig,  1883.  Cf.  also 
Walter,  QescKdesrom.  Rechts,  §§  236,  312,  m 
440;  Savigny,  Qesch,  des  rdm,  Bechts  im  MH- 
telalter,  ch.  L  System,  L  p.  109  ff.;  Pi"***' 
Jnsiituiionen,  8th  ed.,  vol.  L  pp.  184-201,  314- 
322  ;  Backing,  InsHtuiionen,  §  18.)   [J.  B.  M.] 

EDICTUIT  TEffiODOBI'OI.  This  is  the 
first  collection  of  law  that  was  made  after  th« 
downfall  of  the  Roman  power  in  Italy.    It  ^^ 
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promulgated  by  Theodoricy  king  of  the  Ogtro- 
gotha,  probably  on  his  Tisit  to  Rome  in  a.d.  500, 
though  some  authorities  fix  the  date  after  506. 
(Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  IntxtderSj  iii.  pp.  306, 
342.)  It  consists  of  154  chapters  (besides  a 
prologue  and  epilogne),  parts  of  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  Code  and  Novellae  of  Theodosius  XL, 
to  the  Codices  Gregorianus  and  Hermogenianus, 
and  to  the  Sententiae  of  Paulas  ;  and  though  it 
was  doubtless  drawn  up  by  Roman  writers,  the 
original  sources  are  more  disfigured  and  altered 
than  in  any  other  compilation.  Though  the 
Ostrogothic  kingdom  was  in  point  of  fact  quite 
independent  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  in 
constitutional  theory  it  was  considered  part  of 
it,  the  king  representing  the  Caesar,  and  his 
Army  being  reckoned  a  portion  of  the  emperor's 
forces ;  consequently  the  Roman  law  was  still 
held  binding  in  Italy,  for  the  barbarian  invaders 
no  less  than  for  the  old  inhabitants.  Hence  the 
Ekiict  of  Theodoric,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  in- 
tended as  law  for  both  nationalities :  but  where 
it  had  made  no  change  in  the  Gothic  rules,  the 
latter  were  still  applied  to  the  barbarians,  while 
the  Roman  law  was  to  prevail  for  the  Romans  in 
those  cases  to  which  the  Edictum  was  not  appli- 
cable. Athalaric,  Theodoric's  grandson,  who 
was  a  minor,  completed  his  grandfather's  edict 
by  a  new  one :  but  after  Narses  had  again 
united  Italy  to  the  empire  of  Justinian,  the 
tatter's  legislation  was  established  in  Italy  (a.d. 
554),  and  the  Edict  of  Theodoric  had  no  longer 
any  authority. 

(This  edict  was  first  printed  in  the  edition 
of  Cassiodoms  by  Kivellius,  Paris,  1579,  and 
there  is  an  edition  by  G.  F.  Rhon,  Halle,  1816. 
Cf.  also  Von  Gl&den,  Das  rdmische  Recht  im 
OitgothUchen  Bekhy  1843 ;  Hanel,  Lex  Rom, 
Visig,  1847 ;  Savigny,  Gesch,  dea  rom,  Rechts  im 
Mittdalter,  it,  chap.  1 1 ;  Backing,  Jtutitutioncn, 
p.  89 ;  Puchta,  Instibdionen^  8th  ed.,  i.  pp.  386, 
387.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders^  iii.  p.  342, 
gives  the  prologue  and  epilogue  and  an  analysis 
of  the  contents  of  the  Edict.)  [J.  B.  M.] 

££DNA.    moB.] 

EFFRACTOR  iroix<i»9<»XOi  •  effractarius, 
Senec  Up.  68,  §  4),  a  burglar. 

Ab  the  name  roixup^os  implies,  the  Greek 
burglar  sought  to  effect  an  entrance  through 
the  wall  of  a  house  rather  than  through  the 
doors  or  windows  [DoMUS,  p.  660  a].  In  Attic 
law  he  reckoned  among  the  KOKovpyoi  whoso 
crimes  were  capital  (Dem.  c.  Lacrit,  p.  940,  §  47  ; 
Antiph.  de  Coed,  Herod.  §  9 ;  Plat.  Rep.  i.  344  B, 
ix.575B);  the  summary  processes  called  iircrywy^ 
and  i^ftrpiifi*  were  available  against  him  ;  he  is 
often  coupled  with  the  Xwro^irriit  (e.g.  Aristoph. 
PluL  165;  DiphiL  fr.  32,  14  M.),  both  offences 
being  hedged  in  with  special  penalties  because 
they  were  so  easy  to  commit.  The  midnight 
terrors  of  a  rich  miser  behind  his  flimsy  walls 
are  amusingly  depicted  by  Lucian  (Oali.  p.  748, 
Beitz.>  {Att.  ProcesSj  ed.  Lipsins,  p.  86,  n.  130, 
and  p.  456 ;  Thalheim,  Rechtsalterth.  p.  40 ;  cf. 
K  LOPES  Dike.) 

The  Romans  did  not  shrink  from  capital 
pomahments,  at  least  under  the  Empire ;  and 
we  may  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  crime  of 
tffractio  was  not  visited  with  death,  as  among 
the  Greeks,  and  till  quite  lately  in  England. 
Their  houses  were  better  built  than  those  of  the 
Greeks,  and  thus  they  did  not  legislate  under  the 
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influence  of  panic.  The  penalty  was  hard,  labour 
for  life  (opus  perpetuum\  and,  for  burglary  by 
night,  in  the  mines  (poena  metallt).  The  trial 
was  before  the  Praefectus  Vigilum(Sidon.  ApoU. 
Ep.  ix.  i;  Dig.  1,  15,  1;  47,  17,  16,  5;  47,  18 ; 
48, 19  ;  Rein,  Criminalrechtf  p.  319,  and  ap.  Pauly, 
8.  v.).  [W.  W.J 

EIOO'STE  (€lKo<rrri\  a  custom  duty  of  one- 
twentieth  (five  per  cent.)  upon  all  commodities 
exported  or  imported  by  sea  in  the  states  of  the 
allies  subject  to  Athens.  This  tax  was  fii-st 
imposed  01.  91,  4,  B.c.  413-2,  in  the  place  of 
the  direct  tribute  (<f>6pos)  which  had  up  to  this 
time  been  paid  by  the  subject  allies;  and  the 
change  was  made  with  the  hope  of  raising  a 
greater  revenue  (Thucyd.  vii.  28).  The  date 
415,  given  by  Boeckh  in  his  flrst  edition  from 
which  Lewis'  translation  is  taken,  was  subse- 
quently corrected  by  him ;  it  was  after  the 
occupation  of  Decelea  in  the  spring  of  413.  This 
tax,  like  so  many  others,  was  farmed,  and  the 
farmers  of  it  were  called  tlKoaroKSyoi.  It  must 
liave  been  more  difficult  to  collect  than  the 
<f>6pos,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  hold  of 
Athens  over  the  payers  was  much  enfeebled; 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  think  with  Grote 
(ch.  61  init.f  v.  312)  that  the  change  was  never 
fully  carried  out.  It  is  certain  that  some  states 
continued  to  pay  (l>6pos  after  413  (Xen.  Bisll.  i. 
3,  §  9 ;  C.  /.  A.  iv.  51).  The  text  of  Thucy- 
dides  contains  the  unusual  expression  r^y  tUo- 
ar^p  htoiiiiraat,  for  which  Badham  conjectures 
Mdtorayf  and  Classen  with  more  probability 
hr4ra^av :  and  Miiller-StrUbing  regards  the  pas- 
sage as  an  interpolation  (ThiJtyd.  Forschungen^ 
p.  30  ff.,  quoted  by  Gilbert  and  Frankel).  The 
clfco<rr^,  however,  does  not  rest  upon  the 
evidence  of  Thucydides  alone  (Bekk.  Anecd.  185, 
21 :  5cic<£ni  fcol  clico<rr^'  ol  'A9fivaioi  ix  ruv 
rntrimrSov  ravra  ixdfjfiavor) ;  and  the  probable 
conclusion  is  that  the  new  arrangement  took 
effect  in  some  of  the  subject  states  and  not  in 
others.  The  €iKoaro\6yos  at  Aegina  mentioned 
by  Aristophanes  (Ran.  363)  was,  in  Boeckh's 
later  view,  the  collector  of  some  special  tax  and 
not  of  the  clxoffT^  in  lieu  of  (l>6pos  (Sthh,*  i. 
396,  ii.  351):  Frankel  further  points  out,  in 
confirmation  of  this,  that  the  island  had  been 
occupied  by  Athenian  c/^rucAi  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  could  not  therefore  have  paid 
<p6pos  at  fldl.  With  the  fall  of  Athens  both 
forms  of  taxation  of  course  came  to  an  end ; 
but  both  were  afterwards  revived,  the  <f>6po$ 
under  the  less  invidious  name  of  c^yra^ts  [Stn- 
TAXis].  Within  a  few  years  of  the  battle  of 
Cnidus  Athenian  commanders  were  again  levying 
the  5c«cinj  on  the  Hellespont  (Xen.  Bell.  iv. 
8,  §  27 ;  Diod.  xiii.  64),  and,  as  we  know  from 
inscriptions  very  recently  discovered,  the  c^o<rr^ 
among  their  subject  allies  (e,g,  Clazomenae, 
MittJ^ungen  d.  archSol.  InstitvUs,  vii.  174  ff. ; 
Thasos,  i&.  313  ff.).  On  an  cIkoot^  attributed 
to  the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  see  Decumae,  p.  603  a. 
(Boeckh,  P.  E.  pp.  325,  401  =  5*M.»  i.  395  ff., 
475;  FrSnkel,  n.  537;  Gilbert,  StaatsalteHh. 
i.  332.)  [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

EIREN  (clpqy,  Xfnip\  the  third  class  of 
Spartan  youth  with  regard  to  age ;  the  series 
being :  ircu^cs  (aged  7-18),  fieW^€$  (18-20), 
Xpayts  (20-30).  The  last  were  distinguished 
again  as  vparipayts  or  cr^>aiptiSy  according  as 
they  were  near  the  lower  or  upper  limit.    (Pint. 
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Lye.  17  ;  wpmr.^ol  wtpX  cticoo'i  jfrq  TOfk  kJut^nrt, 
Phot.,  Hetjch.  ed.  Schmidt,  s.  r. ;  cf.  =  ol  ix 
rmv  if^ifictr  tls  ip^pas  kpx6ii9voi  oirrrcAfDr, 
Paos.  iiL  14,  6,  and  C.  I.  0,  1386,  1432,  &c.) 
The  boys  and  y  oat  ha  forming  a  $ova  or  YXa 
choM  as  their  leader  (^fiouay6p)  the  wisest  and 
bravest  of  the  tpayts  (Plut.  ib. ;  Xen.  Eep.  Lac, 
ii.  11).  These  leaders  excepted,  the  Ipopts  par- 
took with  their  elders  of  the  common  meal 
{iufZpM).  The  Ip4r9s  mentioned  as  buried  in  a 
separate  tomb  at  Plataea  (Herod,  ir.  85)  most 
hare  been  the  oflBcers  of  all  ranks,  not  young 
men :  Amompharetus,  who  was  one  of  them,  was 
in  command  of  a  \6xos  (Stein  ad  ioc.).  (MuUer, 
J)onans,  ii.  315;  Gilbert,  Staatsalterth.  i. 
pp.  68,  71 ;  on  the  form  of  the  word,  see  Kuhn's 
Zcitschr.  via.  53 ;  PhUol.  x.  431 ;  Cart.  SUd. 
ir.  1,116.)  [W.  S.]     [J.  M.] 

EIRESIO'NE  (€l^<r«^).    [Pyanepsia.] 
EISAGO'GEIS  i^lffvymyCis),  as    an  Attic 
law-term,  denotes  two  classes  of  persons.     1.  In 
a  wider  sense  the  name  was  given  to  the  ordinary 
magistrates  when  application  was  made  to  them 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  cause  {(tl<rirf9iM) 
into  the  proper  court  [Diaetetab  ;  DiKi].   The 
canse  itself  was  tried  according  to  its  nature 
before  arbitrators  or  dicasts  respectively;  but 
all  the  preliminary  proceedings,  such  as  receiving 
the  accusation,  getting  up  the  case  {instruction 
in  the  French  sense),  brmging  into  court  the 
^X*>^s  with  the  evidence  taken  at  the  hvixpunSi 
and  presiding  at  the  actual  trial,  all  included  in 
the  so-called  ^9fioria  8iircum}p^ov,  were  con- 
ducted by  the  magistrate  regularly  assigned  to 
that  class  of  cases.     Various  public  officers,  the 
strategi,   the   logistae,   &c.,   had   the  riytfjLotfia 
iucturrripiov  in  cases  specially  relating  to  their 
own  department :  in  general  it  belonged  to  one 
or  another  of  the  archons,  or  in  some  cases  to  the 
Eleven  [Hemdeka,  Hoi].     Of  all  these  magis- 
trates the  thesmothetae  seem  to  have  had  the 
widest  jurisdiction ;  yet  there  were  cases  which 
they  could  not  take  up  (irepl  £y  o6ic  tltrlr  cura- 
ymy^is),  and  a  charge  brought  in  the  wrong 
court  might  be  met  by  an  iyriKri^ts  or  wapa- 
ypmph  (Dem.  c.  Pantaen.  p.  976,  §§  33,  34 ;  Att. 
ProcesSj  p.  30  =  45  Lips.).      2.  Ol  tlffceyoryus 
was  also  the  name  of  particular  magistrates, 
probably  ten  in  number,  chosen  by  lot  to  try 
(ctVctyctv,  see  above)  some  sorts  of  ififitipoi  8/icai : 
the   tlKoi  wpoucSsf  ipaviKol  and    ifiwoptKol  are 
specially  mentioned  (Pollux,  viii.  93  and  101). 
In  the  words  o^oi  8i  r^s  SIkos  ^laityayoy  irphs 
robs  iuurrrrds  (c  93)  they  are  confused  with  the 
^Iffeeymy^Ts  in  the  more  general  sense ;  as  also 
in  a  gloss  of  Hesychius :  tlcraytty^-  &pxh  *M^' 
yriffuf  rmv  r&  iyKKhftara  tlffay6irrctp.     While  no 
better  evidence  than  this  was  forthcoming,  it 
was  possible,  with  Meier  in  the  first  edition  of 
Att.  ProcesSf  to  doubt  the  existence  of  these 
special   wlffayvytls  (not   noticed  in  L.  and  S., 
ed.  7);    but  it    is   now  proved  by  inscriptions 
(C.  /.  A.  i.  37,  38).     The  former  of  these  in- 
scriptions is  a  decree  of  the  senate,  by  which  the 
tio'aiyayt'ts  are  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
actions  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  tribute  by 
the  allies  (B.a  425-4,  Stratocles  archon) :  in  the 
latter,  /irificXip-ol  are  associated  with  them  for 
the    same   purpose.     [Emmenoi   Dikai.]     The 
name    tiffayuytTs    must    have   been  somewhat 
widely  diffused,  as   it  appears  at   Ephesus  in 
Boman  times ;   see  an  inscription  of  the  year 


83  B.C.,  published  by  Wood,  Di$coteries  ai  Efkh 
su*,  1877,  App.  viii.  1.  (Gilbert,  8iattt$altertk. 
I  358 ;  Lipaius,  Att.  ProcetSy*  p.  94;  ThslbeiiD, 
Hechtsalterth.  pp.  97,  137.)    [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

EISANGE'LI A  (ciVarx«Ala)  sig&ities,  Id  its 
primary  and  most  general  sense,  a  dennnciatiw 
of  any  kind  (Schomann,  Asaembiies,  p.  181),  at  in 
Lys.  c.  Agorat.  50, 56,  etc  The  word  fiwyy^ar 
tirst  occurs  in  the  psephisma  about  the  kn^d 
(soon  after  the  year  446),  published  by  Foucart, 
BuiL  de  Conrsp.  heilAi.  1880,  p.  225  ff.,  and 
Sauppe,  Attica  et  Etaisinia,  In  the  Uognage  of 
the  Attic  courts,  however,  it  has  been  peculUrlj 
applied  to  three  classes  of  causes  (Harpoer.  1. 1. 
cio'ayycXia),  which  we  shall  discuss  one  after 
another.  Of  the  first  of  these  {itX  lim^ 
iiuc^ifAOffi  firylffrots  fcoi  &i«a/3oX^r  fi^  hihxoni- 
roifX  ^^o  definitions  are  given  in  the  Lei.  BheL 
Cantabr.  p.  667,  12  ff.,  side  by  side,  ascribed  to 
Caecilius  and  Theophrastus  (cf.  Joum.  of  FhSd. 
vi.  p.  2)  respectively,  which  in  Pollux,  viii.  51, 
and  Harpoer.  8.  r.,  are  somewhat  mixed  Qf. 
According  to  Caecilius,  it  was  directed  rari 
Kcutmr  arai  itypd^v  iZunifLdrttr :  according  ta 
Theophrastus,  against  certain  specified  crimest 
practically  the  same  which  Hypereides  (f?«>  i^- 
22)  quotes  from  the  v6fios  9ifrarfy4krai6%.  Thtfe 
two  definitions  refer  in  Friinkers  opinion  (itt. 
Oeschworenger.  p.  77)  to  two  periods,  viz.  that 
of  Caecilius  to  the  time  before  Eucleidei  and 
that  of  Theophrastus  to  the  time  following,  »> 
that  under  this  archonship  the  crimes  were 
specified  by  law  which  could  be  proceeded 
against  by  eisangelia,  and  the  form  of  prooedore 
was  regulated  ;  but  when  in  the  trial  of  Anti- 
phon  etc.,  he  points  out  (p.  86)  as  an  essential 
deviation  from  the  later  procedure  the  fact 
that  the  seuate  referi'ed  the  case  at  once  to  a 
court,  without  first  submitting  it  to  the  popular 
assembly,  he  must  have  overlooked  [iW]  «• 
Eturg.  p.  1152,  §  43,  and  c.  Frumentar.,  th«  case 
against  the  corn-dealers  in  Lys.  Or.  xxii. 

Hypereides  quotes  three  classes  of  crimes  ai 
specified  in  the  v6fiof  ^Urarfy^Xrutdi^  witiioat 
giving  always  the  exact  wording  of  the  aecti«e 
of  the  law :  1st,  ^dU  ns  rhv  ^rifxoy  rhp  *k9ifff^ 
KOfToXim  ^  trwi^  woi  M  icaraAv<rci  to5  J^  ♦ 
iraipuchw  avptrydy^  (cf.  Isocr.  de  Big.  6 ;  Dinarch. 
c.  Dem.  94).  2nd,  ^  4dr  rts  w6kir  rtpk  w^  ' 
yavs  ^  vt^r  ^  yaurucifv  ffrpartdtf  (cf.  HfpJ- 
pro  Eux.  18 ;  Schol.  Aeschin.  c.  Tim.  56)  To 
this  add  from  Theophr.and  Pollux  :  j>  Wir^Jw 
rohs  iro\€filovs  iveu  rov  W€fi^»$tipat  wap^  ^ 
8^/Aov  d^un^ai  ^  fttrouep  wap*  abrots  ^  •^ 
Tf^TToi  firr*  eebr&v  ff  mpa  \afi0dtrp  np  »^ 
(cf  Ps.  Plut.  Vitt.  X  Orat.  p.  833  E ;  Lye  f- 
Leocr.  §  59 ;  Hvp.  pro  Lye.  fr.  2  (p.  23  BL),  t 
r€9*pimp  wpf^ffloM  ^  &pxtU»y  ifjorvpifffihy  I  sb*^ 
Kri^ty  ixpas  (€Urayy4W€tu  xp^f  Meier)  and 
Alciphr.  i.  32).  3rd,  ^  ^mp  ^y  nh  A*T1^ 
Jkpurra  ry  8^fiy  rip  ^Mrivalmw  XP^I^^^  ^' 
iSoUvv.  To  this  add  from  Hyp.  pro  Eux.  c  35, 
Kol  Swpc&s  jrap^  rmy  r&vaKr/a  wpaerrim0  ^ 
HfjL^  TV  'ABnyainy  (cf.  18).  Lipsius  conclod« 
from  the  wording  of  Hypereides  (23,  rk  p^ 
iyw  rov  y6fiov — rh  5i  reAevToior  rov  fij^h 
that  none  of  the  sections  of  the  law  wtf 
altogether  omitted  by  him,  although  each  oaf 
not  be  given  in  its  complete  form,  whilst  otbtf* 
are  of  opinion  that  Hypereides  only  quoted 
the  law  as  far  as  the  passage  applying  to  tbe 
case  in  hand.    Certain  it  is  that  other  criiotf 
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besides  those  giyen  above  conld  be  proceeded 
•aeainst  by  eisangelia,  not  only  by  taking  terms 
like  KordKvo'ts  etc.  loosely,  as  when  the  adul- 
terer Lyoophron  was  proceeded  against  by  an 
€t4r€tyy9\ia  ic«tra\f;a'c«5, — bitterly  does  Hyper- 
«ides    complain   of   the  gross  abuse   made    of 
eisangelia  in  this  way  (pro  Eux.  19) — but  we 
learn  from  an  inscription  (from  the  year  324-3, 
Boeckh,   Seeurkundeny   p.  540)  that  eisangelia 
•could  be  resorted  to  id»  ris  iSucf  V9p\  rk  ir 
^ois  y§wptots  (this  section  of  the  law  is  applied 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  a  particular  case ; 
see  also  [Dem.]  c.  Euerg.  p.  1151,  §  41);  and 
from  Dem.  c.  Phorm,  p.  922,  §  50,  and  Lys.  c. 
Frumeniar.,  it  is  yery  probable  that  it  was  also 
-directed  aeainst  offences  committed  against  the 
commercial  laws  (cf.  the  eisangelia  against  Py- 
iheas,  frtpl  r&v  KOfrh  rh  ifixSptovt  Dinarch.  vi.)  ; 
besides,  the  law  which  speaks  of  eisangelia  as 
Applying   to   idif    rts  rhv    irjfJLOv   iirotrx^fxwos 
i^aaneHitrp  (Dem.  de  faU.  Leg,  p.  374,  §  103, 
■and  c.   Tmoth.  p.  1204,  §  67)  is  mentioned  as 
ipX°^^^  f^fi^f  (Dem.  o.  L^t  p.  498,  §  135) ;  or 
may  this  clause,  as  well  as  the  one  directing 
eisangelia  against  sycophants  (Isocr.  Antid.  §  314; 
Xtfx.  Eh,  C,  s.  v.),  be  taken  as   belonging  to 
the  third  section  of  the  y6fios  as  above  quoted  ? 
See  also  Antiph.   de    Ckoreut,    §   35   (jcXinrris 
^fioalatv  -xfiTiyjirttwy^  Lys.  c.  Nioom, ;  Aeschin. 
c.  Ctes,  §  3 ;  Dem.  de  Beb.  in  Chers.  p.  96,  §  28 ; 
and  C.  I.  A,  ii.  65. 

Eisangeliae  could  be  laid  before  the  senate  or 
the  popular  assembly.  In  the  former  case  the 
Accuser  laid  his  information  in  writing  (also 
called  curoyycXro,  Lye.  c.  Leocr,  34.  137  ;  Hyp. 
pro  Lye.  3,  4;  pro  Ettx.  39  ff.;  cf.  Plut.  Alcib. 
22)  before  the  prytanes,  who  reported  to  the 
aenate  on  the  case  (Lys.  c  Frum,  2,  IrciS^  at 
irpntrdw^ts  iw49o<rcaf  els  r^v  fio6\riif  xtpl  abrur). 
No  summons  was  issued  to  the  person  accused 
.(Lycophron  was  abroad  when  information  was 
laid  against  him,  Hyp.  pro  Lye.  3).  The  senate 
had  a  discretionary  power  to  accept  or  reject 
(Lys,  c  Nicom.  22) ;  if  they  accepted  the  in- 
formation, the  accused  was  arrested  if  neces- 
sary (but  see  Hyp.  pro  Eux.  19,  ^v  <nrdptov  IMv 
ia^  ^hrvff^Kwi  ttyh.  Kpuf6\»Avov  iiraKo6a'ama 
€ts  Th  ^uceurrfiptowy  and  Joum.  of  PhUol,  iv.  p. 
108^  and  in  case  of  a  charge  of  high  treason  not 
released,  even  if  he  offered  to  find  sureties  (in  the 
•oath  of  the  senators  was  the  phrase :  ohtk  Z^9v 
'ABiiraiwf  o^^ro,  h$  hu  iyyvitriis  rp§is  KaOurrf 
Th  a^h  r4\os  rcA-ovyraj,  leK^v  idy  rts  M 
^podiHriq,  rijs  w6\tv5  ^  #irl  fcara\^0'ci  rod  H/iov 
<rvtfiinf  k\^,  Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  745,  §  144; 
cf.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eccl.  1089,  Kcertx^f^f^op 
itceeriptiBtw  iwoKoytTffOcu  rhy  Kar*  tiffayY^^^^ 
jcpip^fupoy). 

The  next  step  is  described  in  [Dem.]  c.  Euerg. 
p.  1151,  §  41,  as  rols  Tpvrdptis  xpoypd^%iv  r^v 
Kpiiruf  M  8^0  TifUpas :  i.e.  on  the  tirst  day,  after 
both  parties  had  been  heard,  the  senate  gave 
their  verdict  bv  secret  ballot,  whether  the  de- 
fendant  was  guilty  or  not ;  and,  if  he  was  found 
guilty,  the  senate  voted  on  a  second  day  by 
show  of  hands  (8iax«(poroyc<y)  on  the  question 
whether  they  should  sentence  him  to  a  fine  of 
500  drachmas  which  it  was  competent  for  them 
to  impose,  or  hand  him  over  to  a  court. 
In  the  Utter  case  the  secretary  of  the  prytanes 
had  to  deliver  the  sentence  (^  Kotriyvwis)  of 
the  senate  to  the  thesmothetae,  who  possessed 
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the  iytfiovla  rod  ^iKeurrriplov  on  such  occasions 
(Pollux,  viii.  87  ;  Ps.  Plut.  p.  833  E),  and  had 
to  bring  the  case  for  trial  as  soon  as  possible : 
if  that  was  not  done  within  thirty  days  after 
the  arrest,  it  fell  to  the  £Ieven  to  bring  the 
case  before  the  court,  according  to  the  y6fios  in 
Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  720,  §  63.  The  number  of 
dicasts  was  1000  (xarh  ^6^Mya,  Poll.  viii.  53), 
and  later  on  1500  (xarh  rhy  ^aKrjp^a:  cf.  Lex. 
Hhet,  Cant  s.  v.  ciVayyeA/a);  in  the  trial  of 
Pistias,  2,500  (Dinarch.  c.  Dem.  §  52).  Sche- 
mann  (Assemblies^  p.  203)  concluded  from  the 
fact  of  there  being  no  mention  of  a  praejudicium 
in  the  decree  regarding  the  trial  of  Anti- 
phon  etc.,  that  when  the  alleged  offence  was 
of  such  a  nature  as  obviously  to  be  beyond 
the  competency  of  the  senate,  a  decree  was 
drawn  up  immediately.  Lipsius,  on  the  other 
hand,  suggests  that  the  senate  was  authorised 
by  the  popular  assembly  to  direct  this  trial, 
as  in  C.  I.  A.  i.  59,  1.  39  ff.  In  some  in- 
stances belonging  to  the  time  before  Eucleides, 
the  senate  referred  eisangeliae  to  the  popular 
assembly  (Xen.  ffeil.  i.  7,  3 ;  Isocr.  de  Big.  6). 
Eisangeliae  might  also  be  laid  directly  before 
the  people  at  the  first  assembly  of  every  prytany, 
which  was  called  Kvpia  (Pollux,  viii.  95^  etc.), 
but  not,  as  he  says  (viii.  87),  through  the  thes- 
mothetae (cf.  Boeckh,  AY.  Schriften^  v.  p.  163) ; 
and  after  the  accuser  and  the  defendant  had 
spoken,  the  people  voted  on  the  question  whether 
the  information  should  be  accepted  or  rejected. 
If  it  was  accepted,  the  senate  was  commissioned 
to  make  a  wpofio6\§vfia  for  the  trial  (Xen.  Beii. 
i.  7,  7,  r^y  ^ovX^y  wpofiovK§6crcuray  tlff^ytyxuv. 
tr^  rpSir^  ol  &y8pcs  Kplyotvro :  C.  L  A.  ii.  65) ; 
the  popular  assembly  could  either  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  case  itself  (as  happened 
frequently  in  the  time  before  Eucleides,  and 
only  in  isolated  instances  after  that  year), 
or  refer  it  to  a  Heliastic  court  (as  in  the  case  of 
Lycophron,  ffyp.  3 ;  cf.  Dem.  c.  Fkorm,  p.  922, 
§  50,  and  Aristoph.  Vesp.  590  ff.,  Uri  5'  ij 
fiovX^  X»>  irjfiof  Bray  Kptycn  fi4ya  irpayfi^  airopi\<ry^ 
i^piarcu  rohs  hu^iKovvras  roiffi  hucwrrcus 
wapaSovvai).  If  the  popular  assembly  under- 
took the  trial  itself,  the  proceedings  were  pro- 
bably the  same  as  those  described  by  Xenophon 
(ffeli.  i,  7,  9)  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  the 
generals  :  a  p&ephisma  prescribed  the  form  of  the 
trial  and  the  penalty  upon  conviction  (Ocufdr^ 
(rifu&a'at  ical  rots  IrScfca  irapaiovyeu  koX  r^ 
XP^fuera  8ii/Ao<rtcO(rau,  rh  8*  4in94icaroy  rrjs  Btov 
tiv€u).  On  that  particular  occasion  the  people 
gave  their  verdict  by  ballot,  two  urns  being 
assigned  to  each  tribe  for  that  purpose;  but 
from  the  use  of  «carax«<poroyciV  in  other  pas- 
sages (e.g.  Lys.  c.  Philocr.  2 ;  Dem.  de  fcUs.  Leg. 
p.  350,  §  31,  etc.)  it  seems  probable  that  this 
was  not  invariably  the  rule.  What  happened 
when  the  popular  assembly  decided  to  refer  the 
trial  to  a  Heliastic  court,  may  be  learnt  from 
the  cases  of  Archeptolemus,  Onomacles,  and 
Antiphon.  The  senate  authorised  by  the  people 
passed  a  decree  which  directed  that  the  accused 
should  be  arrested,  that  the  thesmothetae  should 
summon  them  on  the  day  following  the  issue  of 
the  decree,  and  bring  the  cases  into  court  on  the 
day  fixed  in  the  summons ;  that  the  generals, 
assisted  by  such  avrhyopoi,  not  more  than  ten 
in  number,  as  they  might  choose  from  the  senate, 
and  by  any  other  person  that  might  wish  to 
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join  them,  should  prosecute  them  for  tresfon, 
and  that  the  court  should  deal  with  those  found 
guilty  Korik  rht^  w6ftoif  %s  aterroi  wnpl  rw  xpo- 
Urrw¥,  Ps.  Pint.  p.  834  A  quotes  also  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court.  Since  Onomacles  is  not  in- 
cluded in  it,  nor  mentioned  by  Ljs.  c.  Eratotth. 
67  (the  author  of  the  life  (2)  of  Thucjdides 
desenres  no  credit  in  the  face  of  such  eridenceX 
he  was  probably  acquitted ;  if  he  had  fled,  as 
Grote  (vii.  p.  326)  suggests,  he  would  have  been 
condemned  to  death,  etc,  along  with  the  others 
(cf.  Dion.  Ualic  de  Dmarch.  3,  rw  Hk  ^la^ryy^K' 
9hnmfif  rohs  iikw  ohx  ivofuiramtts  rV  Kpivuf 
iaf9$mAx-m99if  TJ  0^).  No  direction  as  to 
penalty  was  needed,  when  that  was  fixed  by  law 
(probably  from  the  middle  of  the  4th  century : 
see  the  trial  of  Cephisodotus  in  359  B.C.,  w4trr€ 
ra\dtnots  8*  ifyfuAeartf  rfus  ^h  fUimt  ini^i 
Sr^rjrcor  rh  fi^  9aifdrov  Tifi^<rai,  Dem.  c 
Aristocr.  p.  676,  $  167;  Schol.  Aeschin.  c.  Cfos. 
51,  52X  vii.  death  and  refusal  of  burial  in  Attic 
territory  {Joum,  of  Phiiol,  ir.  p.  105,  and  riii. 
1  ff.) :  nor  are  einttfyopot  as  representatiTes  of  the 
people  before  the  court  ever  mentioned  in  the  4th 
century ;  for  those  in  the  speeches  of  Hypereides 
are  clearly  selected  by  the  accusers  themselves 
(j)ro  Lye.  15,  and  pro  Eux.  46).  As  to  the 
penalty  in  the  event  of  the  accuser  not  obtaining 
the  votes  of  as  many  as  a  fifth  of  the  dicasts,  the 
grammarians  disagree  :  Harpocration  speaks  of  a 
fine  of  1000  drachmas,  and  adds,  rh  8#  vaXaihv 
irol  oItoi  ^ct(^M#s  imkAC'^^^o  •  ^^^  ^^'  Cont. 
(p.  677,  12)  has  simply  ol  Succurrol  rifuHrw; 
Pollux  quotes  Hypereides  to  show  that  the 
accuser  was  iucMvpoSf  and  adds  Theophrastus' 
statement  (wfpl  v6ynt¥y  fr.  8 ;  Joum.  of  Phiiol.  vi. 
p.  2  and  14  flf.)  that  a  fine  of  1000  drachmas  was 
imposed.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  the 
accuser  was  at  one  time  iiKiw^wos  (Hyp.  pro 
Lye  7  and  10),  but  that  this  impunity  was 
discontinuetl  (probably  8i&  rohs  fqZlots  throrf 
y4xxj»rasj  Pollux,  /.  /.) ;  and  the  prominent  men- 
tion by  Demosthenes  (de  Cor.  p.  310,  §  250)  of 
the  fact  of  his  accusers  (in  the  period  following 
the  disaster  of  Chaeroneia)  having  not  received 
rb  $i4pos  rw  ^^4tfmw^  ix.  rh  v4fiirror  fi^poSf  clearly 
shows  that  it  had  become  a  matter  of  import- 
ance to  obtain  the  fitlh  part,  that  otherwise  the 
accusers  subjected  themselves  to  a  penalty,  viz. 
1000  drachmas ;  cf.  Lycurg.  c.  L&xr.  3  {Att. 
Process,  ed.  Lipsius,  pp.  312-329). 

Of  the  two  other  classes  of  causes  which  equally 
bore  the  name  of  eisangelia,  the  former  consists  of 
cases  of  alleged  KcUaKrtr,  i.e.  wrong  done  to 
orphans  (Isae.  Uagn.  15),  heiresses  (Isae.  Pyrrh. 
46  ;  Dem.  c  Pantaen.  p.  980, 46,  and  fr.  5= Poll. 
viiL  53),  and  widows  o<rcu  fiiyov^iv  4r  to7s  oXkois 
rwv  iu^pUr  rHv  r^vuKoruv  ^dffKovatu  Kv^of, 
Lex  ap.  [Dem.]  c  Macari.  p.  1076,  §  75:  not  to 
parents,  as  Schumann  {Assemblies^  181)  supposed, 
Harpocration's  definition  htX  rais  Koia^tiriv 
being  too  wide  (cf.  Att.  Proc.  ed.  Lipsius,  p.  358, 
n.  443).  Upon  such  occasions  the  informer  (any 
Athenian  citizen  might  undertake  the  accusation, 
Harpocr.  s,  v.  KOKutr^ws)  laid  his  indictment 
before  the  archon,  if  the  aggrieved  persons  were 
of  a  free  Attic  family ;  or  before  the  polemarch, 
if  they  were  resident  aliens.  The  peculiarities 
of  this  kind  of  cause  were,  that  the  informer 
and  the  defendant  wf re  not  limited  as  to  time 
in  their  speeches  before  the  court  (&ycv  9iaros\ 
and  that  the  informer  incurred  no  penalty  what- 
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ever  upon  failing  to  obtain  a  verdict  (slrf  yk^ 
iwirlfuow  rtus  wphs  rhv  ipxtn^a  tUttj/y^ims 
$w99ruf,  oW  Mk  ftifScfUor  riw  ^fttw  «l  dfte^ 
fMlKam^s  fi/traKdfitHrofi  olrc  TfvruHta  ofrc 
wapdaroffis  MtfJa  rl$erm  rw  ttntfyOmr 
iiXXii  nits  iiJkp  Mteovauf  iucu^vims  tlatrff4Xksir 
f^ctfTi,  T^  fiovKofiiif^f  Isae.  de  Pyrrh.  her.  ^ Hi 
cf.  Dem.  c  Pantaen,  p.  980,  §  46 ;  i<t  iVoc. 
p.  332  f.).  With  respect  to  the  accuMd  it  is 
obvious  that  the  cause  must  have  been  ti^u^, 
ue,  that  the  court  would  have  the  power  of 
fixing  the  amount  of  penalty  upon  conndiw; 
fffx^mi  rifjLmplaif  Isae.  de  Pyrrh.  her.  §  47, 
4Kip9^tv*r  itw  wffpl  rov  v^futros  (ix.  w^  fip 
iwtri/ilaSi  Meier,  de  Bon.  Damn.  p.  143,  d.  46i) 
Kal  rris  chcins  hmJtffJts,  62,  cf.  de  ffagn.  her.  35, 
and  Dem.  c.  Pantaen.  p.  981,  §  49.  {AU. 
Process,  p.  359,  n.  449 ;  Schttmann  on  Issew,^ 
Pyrrh.  her.  p.  62.) 

The  third  kind  of  eisangelia  was  svtiliUe 
against  ^uurrfrai.  Oar  information  on  tiiis 
subject  is  very  limited :  Harp.  c2  'yip  ris  M 
9uurrirov  iJiucfiB^iri,  i^i^r  rovrov  tlffarffi^i^ 
wphs  rohs  iucoffras  icai  iikohs  ^iftevro(cflS(M. 
Plat.  Legg.  xi.  p.  926  D ;  Bekk.  Anecd.  235;  ud 
Pollux,  viii.  126,  iral  ieripda  k^^tpurf  rf  i^ 
9utait»5  (Meier,  d.  Pritxttschiedrichter,  etc,  p.  1^ 
Btatr(i<rarri)  and  Dem.  c.  Mid,  p.  542,  §  W  ffV 
In  Hudtwalcker*s  opinion  (ji.  d.  DiSteten,  pi  94  ff.) 
the  ^tatrfiral  had  to  meet  annually  in  the  las'* 
month  but  one,  probably  in  the  market-plsoe  ii 
front  of  the  senate-house,  to  be  at  hand  io  cat 
a  person  wished  to  complain  of  a  verdict  prtn 
by  any  one  of  them  (a  kind  of  c0tfuMu,  but  see 
Ati.  Process,  p.  260,  n.  159) ;  such  a  compbot 
was  called  eisangelia.  To  this  class  beloBfe<l 
the  complaint  of  Midias,  which  was  laid  befbre 
the  senate  {Tpyrea^t^ovrei  H.  explains  preiideot 
of  the  senate).  Against  this  interprttstion 
Lipsius  urges  that  Uie  words  v^r  rcXcvrstfr 
rifx4paif  rwv  ^tatnirmr  and  ^iciBdAAci  point  to 
Straton  as  still  in  office.  The  correct  expUia- 
tion  of  the  passage  is  given  by  Bergk  (^ 
schrift.  f.  Alterth.  1849,  p.  273  ff.);  he  *••« 
that  the  ^ainrrat  were  a  properly  coostitatei 
body  under  the  presidency  of  prytanes,  sad  M 
the  power  of  expelling  a  member  for  misco*' 
duct  (as  the  senate  of  500  and  the  Areiopsg^ 
possessed  over  their  respective  memben).  T«s 
happened  in  Straton's  case  :  Midias  laid  so  in- 
formation against  him  before  the  Stoirfrsl  st 
their  last  meeting  (B.  alters  rather  needleolf 
in  Harp,  irp^j  rohs  Zuurrrras  to  spk  ^ 
SiJcoirr^T,  and  interprets  iifUpcof  *\s  V)  ^ 
"  meeting  "),  which  was  not  numerously  sttenWt 
without  having  informed  Straton  of  his  inteiK 
tion,  and  induct  the  chairman  (of  the  SiairffsiX 
in  the  absence  of  Straton,  to  have  the  csk^ 
decided  by  the  vote  of  those  present ;  the  wsajj 
was  that  Straton  was  expelled  (^if/8dAXei)»»J 
became  &rifu>f,  and  this  verdict  was  coolinDed 
by  the  dicasts  on  appeal  (p.  543,  §  91>  (F*; 
kel,  p.  73  n. ;  Att.  Process,  ed.  Lipsius,  pp.  ^ 
and  1013.)  [H-  B-J 

EI8IT£'RIA  i€l<rprfipta),  sc  hpd,  sacrifiw* 
offered  upon  entrance  into  oflice ;  according  t» 
Suidas  (».  V.)  upon  the  first  day  of  the  new  J^ 
which  accordingly  was  kept  as  a  holiday.  Be- 
sides the  higher  magistrates,  the  senate  oAcred 
fum4ipM  through  one  of  its  members  chosea  vx 
the  purpose  (Dem.  c  Mid,  p.  553,  §  114):  the 
scholiast  (Jlpian  on  this  passage  appeal*  t*  kaie 
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confounded  the  more  folemn  sacrifice  on  entering 
office  with  the  daily  prayer  and  sacrifice  at  the 
beginning  of  each  sitting  [BouL^,  p.  313  a]. 
When  an  embassy  set  ont,  at  least  on  the  most 
important  occasions,  the  senate  and  principal 
magistrates  ofiered  clo'ir^ia  for  its  success,  and 
dined  together  (Dem.  F,  L  p.  400,  §  190  =  210). 
The  latter  passage,  which  has  been  quoted  in 
farour  of  the  identity  of  the  u<rerfipia  and  the 
daily  prayers,  is  in  reality  decisive  against  it :  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  senate  did  not  dine  ' 
every  day  at  a  common  table,  though  the  pry- 
tanes  did.  This  argument  appears  to  us  conclu- 
sive in  favour  of  Schumann's  view.  The  i^triipia 
on  going  out  of  office  (Hesych.)  are  less  well 
attested.  (Schomann,  Assemblies,  p.  306 ;  Antiq. 
i.  379,  409,  E.  T.)  [W.  W.] 

EI'SPHOBA  i€l<npop£),  literally  a  contribu- 
tion or  tribate,  was  an  extraordinary  tax  on 
property  raised  at  Athens  in  war-time  only, 
paid  both  by  citizens  and  metoeci,  and  voted  by 
the  people  on  each  occasion  when  it  was 
required.  The  grammarians  do  not  always 
clearly  distinguish  between  the  Eisphora  and 
tho  Uturgies  {K^erovpyUu),  and  Ulpian  on 
Demosthenes  {Olynth.  ii.  p.  33  c)  entirely  con- 
founds them.  The  Eisphora  was  not  a  liturgy, 
though  the  wpo^i<r<pop<i  (see  below)  was  one. 
The  property  of  orphans  during  minority  was 
exempt  from  the  liturgies,  but  not  from  the 
Eisphora ;  and  a  trierarch,  choregus,  or  any  one 
otherwise  discharging  a  liturgy  had  to  pay  the 
Eisphora  as*  well.  It  is  not  certain  when  this 
property-tax  was  introduced,  but  it  seems  that 
it  was  at  least  unfrequent  in  early  times  when 
personal  service  was  the  rule,  whereas  with  the 
increasing  employment  of  mercenaries  Q4yoi)  the 
necessity  for  it  became  continually  greater.  In 
the  last  years  of  Athenian  independence  it  was 
the  constant  complaint  of  Demosthenes  that  the 
citisens  would  neither  fight  their  own  battles 
nor  pay  others  to  fight  for  them. 

The  first  Eisphora  of  which  we  have  any 
information  was  imposed  in  B.a  428.  The 
words  of  Thucydides  {ifftrtyK6yTfs  r6r€  irpwrov 
4ff'^opay  ^mic6<rta  rdJitunOf  iii.  19)  have  led  to 
the  inference  that  this  was  the  first  of  ail 
(Boeckh,  P.  E,  p.  470 =ahh*  i.  556) ;  but  two 
other  explanations  have  been  offered,  (1)  that 
this  was  the  first  on  which  so  large  a  sum  as 
200  talents  was  voted  (rejected  by  Boeckh, 
perhaps  too  summarily) ;  (2)  that  it  was  simply 
the  first  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  (Kirchhoff*s 
riew,  see  Frftnlcel  on  Boeckh,  n.  780 ;  preferred 
also  by  Gilbert,  p.  346).  SchOmann  leaves  the 
point  undecided  (^ArUiq.  i.  457,  £.  T.);  but  the 
language  of  Antiphon  {Tetrad,  i.  b,  §  12)  and 
Aristophanes  {Eq,  924  ff.)  seems  to  indicate  that 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  it 
was  no  new  invention  (compare  Thucyd.  i.  141, 
§4;  Tlttmann,  DarsUllung  d,  Griech,  Stoats- 
verfcasungenj  p.  41,  n.  31,  quoted  in  the  English 
Tersion  of  Boeckh,  p.  471).  However  this  may  be, 
the  Athenians,  even  under  the  stress  of  a  desperate 
wart  had  an  instinctive  aversion  to  direct  taxes ; 
and  at  this  period  no  Eisphora  could  be  moved 
without  a  preliminary  vote  of  6Ztia  to  the  pro- 
poser (C.  /.  A,  i.  32;  Gilbert,  /.  c).  The 
psephisma  which  decreed  the  tax  also  named 
the  amount  to  be  raised :  200  talents,  Thucyd. 
iH.  19 ;  60  talents,  Dem.  Olynth,  iii.  p.  29,  §  4 ; 
dOO  talents,  a  comic  exaggeration  in  Aristoph. 


Eodes,  824,  gravely  pronounced  impossible  by 
Dem.  de  St/mmor,  p.  185,  §  27.  Before  the 
institution  of  the  symmoriae,  which  acted  as 
intermediaries,  the  people  collected  the  Eisphora 
directly  through  their  own  agents,  with  confis- 
cation as  the  penalty  for  default.  At  the  head 
of  the  collection  were  the  generals,  who  had 
under  their  orders  the  iicKoyeii  and  other  sub- 
ordinate tax-gatherers;  it  is  evidently  as  a 
strategus  that  Cleon  has  the  power  of  punishing 
his  enemies  by  high  rating  (Aristoph.  Eq.  1.  c.) ; 
just  as  later  the  same  officers  made  out  the  lists 
of  the  symmoriae,  and  selected  the  richer  men 
for  the  vpottff^pd  (Dem.  c,  BoeoL  i.  p.  997, 
§  8;  Wolf,  Proleg,  m  Lept,  p.  xciv.=49  tr. 
Beatson  ;  Boeckh,  P.  E,  p.  472=5<AA.»  i.  557). 
For  the  rate  of  this  taxation  in  proportion  to 
the  taxable  capital,  the  statement  most  to  be 
relied  on  is  that  of  Demosthenes  in  a  passage 
already  cited  {Olynth,  iii.  p.  29,  §  4).  Taking 
6000  talents  as  ^  the  amount  of  taxable  capital 
(rlfirifid),  he  speaks  of  a  hundredth  or,  if  the 
people  were  willing  to  make  sacrifices,  a 
fiftieth  as  a  possible  rate,  a  twelfth  as  a  pre- 
posterous amount  which  no  one  would  venture 
to  propose.  Figures  resting  only  on  comedy, 
such  as  the  five-hundredth  part  (irci^aico0'io<rT^, 
Aristoph.  Eodes,  1007),  must  be  received  with 
more  caution  than  Boeckh  has  shown  in  ad- 
mitting this  species  of  evidence.  We  have, 
however,  proof  that  quite  small  sums  might  be 
raised  by  Eisphora;  10  talents  annually  from 
347  to  323  B.C.  for  the  building  of  the  arsenal 
(C.  /.  A,  ii.  270).  The  tax  of  a  fortieth,  pro- 
posed by  one  Euripides,  who  may  have  been  a 
son  or  nephew  of  the  great  dramatist,  about 
B.a  394  (Aristoph.  Eccles.  824),  may  be  accepted 
as  historical;  but  the  notion  that  it  was 
**  calculated  to  produce  "  500  talents,  implying 
a  taxable  capital  of  20,000  talents,  is  justly 
btvled  by  Grote  ^a  comic  exaggeration  of  that 
which  foolish  people  at  first  fancied  **  (ch.  75, 
vi.  525  n.).  This  common-sense  remark  is 
quoted  approvingly  against  Boeckh  by  his  editor 
Frankel  (n.  803).  A  tax  of  a  twentieth  has 
been  inferred  from  Dem.  c.  Androt.  p.  617,  §77, 
where  9(KaT§6ovr«$  is  balanced  bv  9tirhas  wpdr- 
rovTfs  riis  «l<rtf>opds :  but  Seicarevciy,  as  already 
observed  under  Decumae,  is  a  phrase  for  high 
taxation  in  general,  and  we  should  judge  from 
the  language  of  Demosthenes  just  quoted  that 
an  cocoorr^  was  more  than  the  Athenians  would 
bear. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  until  the  archon- 
ship  of  Nausinicus  the  standard  according  to 
which  the  Eisphora  was  levied  was  based  upon  the 
four  Solonian  classes,  the  continued  existence  of 
which  can  be  traced  by  inscriptions  to  within  a 
few  years  of  that  date  (B.C.  387-6,  C.  /.  A.  ii. 
14).  We  must  assume  that  this  census,  which 
under  the  law  of  Solon  had  reference  to  landed 
or  real  property  only,  had  been  extended  with 
the  growth  of  Athenian  commerce  and  empire 
to  include  moveable  or  personal  property  as 
well.  The  threat  of  Cleon  implies  that 
moveables  were  taxed  (Aristoph.  Eq,  924); 
slaves  were  included  in  the  iLxoypa^  or  return 
(Isocr.  Drapez,  §  49);  corporate  property  was 
taxed  as  well  as  individual  (C.  /.  0,  93,  103 ; 
a  I.  A,  u,  600). 

In  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus,  B.C.  378-7, 
a  new  census  was    instituted,   in   which  the 
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peoplct  for  the  purposes  of  the  propertj'-tax, 
were  dirided  into  a  number  of  sjnunoriae 
(ovtA/t»pltu)j  or  gToap«  similar  to  those  which 
were  some  jears  afterwards  (B.a  364-3)  made 
for  the  trierarchy  (Philoch.  ap,  Harpocrat.  s.  r. 
4r»/4^cof(c).  The  question  of  these  symmoriae 
has  lately  been  cleared  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  it  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
fused statements  of  the  scholiast  Uipian  (/.  c). 
The  property- tax  was  certainly  paid  by  all 
(Dem.  Olyntk,  i.  p.  15,  J  20;  it  extr.);  not 
eren  the  descendants  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
geiton  were  exempt  (c  Mid.  p.  462,  f  18);  and 
the  1200  whom  Ulptan  absurdly  supposed  to 
have  been  the  sole  payers  of  it  are  now  proved 
to  have  formed  the  quite  different  trierarchic 
symmoriae,  and  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Eisphora  at  all  (Lipsius,  Jahrb,  f'wr  ciau. 
Pkilol,  1878,  p.  289  ff.;  Gilbert,  p.  349  n.; 
Frinkel,  n.  83 1 ;  SrnjiORiAE).  The  number  of 
the  trierarchic  symmorine  was  twenty  (Dem.  de 
Symwi.  p.  182,  $  17);  that  of  the  others  un- 
certain, perhaps  even  variable ;  and  it  is  by  far 
the  most  probable  conclusion  that  all  the 
cttixens  were  enrolled  in  them,  though  Boeckh 
leaves  the  point  open  (P.  E.  p.  527  ff.r^Slhh* 
L  614  ff.).  The  300  richest  men  formed  the 
first  class  of  contributors ;  the  richest  individual 
in  each  symmoria  was  called  iiy^/Ufr  w/Afiopias, 
an  office  which  at  first  must  have  been  purely 
honorary,  since  it  could  be  filled  by  a  minor, 
and  involved  no  extra  burdens.  Demosthenes 
(aet.  7)  probably  lost  his  father  in  the  year  of 
Nausinicus,  and  the  ten  years  of  his  minority 
during  which  he  contributed  through  his 
euardians  a  first-class  Eisphora  and  was  a 
iiyt/Ufr  avfifiopiaf  were  seemingly  the  ten  first 
years  of  the  new  system  (Dem.  c.  Aphtb,  i. 
p.  815,  §  7;  ii.  p.  836,  §  4).  Through  this 
period,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  state 
prosecuted  its  claims  against  the  individual  tax- 
payer, whether  rich  or  poor.  About  the  year 
362-1  the  wpo€iff^opiL  was  introduced :  the  300 
richest  men  (or  those  named  as  such  by  the 
strategi)  were  now  called  upon  to  advance  the 
money  required  from  their  symmoria  to  the 
state,  which  thus  reaped  the  beueHt  of  dealing 
only  with  capitalists,  of  prompt  payment  and  no 
arrears  secured  in  the  case  of  other  taxes  by  the 
system  of  farming.  The  wpottff^poms,  as 
they  were  called,  had  to  recover  from  the 
poorer  contributors  in  the  courts  of  law  as  best 
they  might :  the  hardships  in  which  they  were 
now  involved  are  descnbed  in  the  speech  agmnst 
Polycles  (p.  1209,  §  9).  The  wpoturt^opk  counted 
as  a  liturgy ;  and  as  no  man  was  compelled  to 
serve  two  liturgies  at  the  same  time,  it  could  not 
lawfully  be  imposed  on  these  who  were  already 
trierarchs.  The  speaker,  complains  that,  having 
landed  property  en  evidence  (^orcp^  oinrla)  in 
three  demes,  he  had  been  put  on  the  list  for 
each;  he  did  not  stand  upon  his  rights  as  a 
trierarch,  but  accepted  the  burden  and  made 
the  required  advances;  on  hb  return  from 
foreign  service  he  found  that  all  the  solvent 
properties  (r^  tfhropa)  had  been  pounced  upon 
by  others  in  his  absence,  and  he  was  left  to 
recover  what  he  could  from  those  which  were 
**  not  worth  powder  and  shot "  (rit  &wopa). 
The  wpocicr^opcb  marks  a  [period  when  an 
empty  exchequer  had  increased  the  tendency 
of   the    democracy    to  prey    upon    the    rich ; 
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according  to  Boeckh,  the  revnoe  rafe«d 
the  greatest  falling  off  in  the  105th  SDd  106tii 
Olympiads.  B.C  360-353  (P.  E.  p.  435=aU.» 
i.  51 1).  It  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  its  object 
of  avoiding  arrears;  in  B.C.  355  Demofthene 
reckons  the  outstanding  claims  of  the  vhole 
period  since  Nausinicus  at  only  14  talents  out  of 
300,  a  small  amount  when  the  extreme  slipperines 
of  the  Athenian  tax-payer  is  considered.  The 
explanation  of  the  phrase  ria  tU^opks  w  M 
Kavcu^Ucw  (Dem.  c  Androt,  p.  606,  §  44) 
adopted  by  the  present  writer  is  now  coofimud 
by  Friinkel  in  an  elaborate  note  as  the  only 
admissible  rendering:  but  the  sum  <^  300 
UlenU  for  all  the  Eisphorae  of  23  years  is  too 
small,  and  the  word  rptatciffta  is  josUj  sns- 
pected  (n.  821 ;  cf.  Oast,  Ret,  L  78, 150).  The 
resident  aliens,  whether  lUrroutm  or  j^stcXri,  u 
they  were  liable  to  other  liturgies,  were  doubt- 
less also  included  in  the  w/Mccr^sp^  (Boeckh, 
P.  E,  p.  538  f.  =  «AA.»  i.  624 f.);  and  tber 
were  grouped  in  symmoriae  of  their  own  apvt 
from  the  citizens  (ol  re  rw  lurolnmv  Xmmf- 
yioA  MuL  mi  woXMruud,  Dem.  c.  Lept.  p.  462,  §18; 
/Arroocucirs  avfifiopias  ra/das,  Uyperid.  op.  PoU. 
viiL  144).  For  the  collection  of  the  Eispkon, 
besides  the  EcixMEIS  (q,  v.),  other  officers  cslW 
^utypoi^is  and  iwtypa^tis  are  menttmied,  bat 
the  duties  of  each  are  nowhere  clearly  defiwl 
(Boeckh,  P.  E.  p.  533=^AA.»  i.  619>  TTie  list 
or  register  of  each  symmoria,  analogous  to  our 
rate-books,  was  called  <tiypa^i^(Deni.  dtSgmK. 
p.  183,  $  21),  and  the  ^toTpo^a  were  probtblf 
the  keepers  of  it ;  the  hrtypap^is  seem  to  hare 
had  similar  duties  among  the  resident  aliens,  by 
whom  they  were  chosen  (Isocr.  rnqjex.  §41; 
Harpocrat.  a.  r.). 

The  relation  of  the  rl/tsi/ta  to  the  totsl 
wealth  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  the  io* 
ddence  of  the  Eisphora  regarded  as  an  income- 
tax,  have  been  made  out  by  Boeckh  with  great 
probability.  In  the  Solonian  classes  the 
principle  of  graduation  was  already  recognisel, 
though  only  to  a  slight  extent ;  thus  the  fint 
class,  the  Pentacosiomedimni,  were  entered  (A 
the  register  with  their  whole  prodactire  landed 
property,  the  Knights  with  five-sixths,  the 
Zeugitae  with  five-ninths,  while  the  Thet«» 
were  altogether  exempt  (Boeckh,  P.  E  p  ^^ 
=  Sthh*  i.  588).  In  the  succeeding  perioi 
while  personal  property  was  brought  into  the 
schedule  for  taxation,  the  custom  most  ksT« 
arisen  of  allowing  a  comparatively  anall  pro' 
portion  of  the  whole  to  rank  as  rlfiv*  ^^ 
"Uxable  capiUl  "  ;  it  cannot  be  thought  that 
the  state  of  things  which  we  find  under  the  Ia«^ 
of  B.C.  378,  when  the  rifiiifaa  of  the  largert 
properties  was  only  one-fi^h  (Dem.  c  Aphob-  u 
p.  815,  §  7),  was  the  result  of  a  sudden  change; 
or  that  the  taxable  capital  can  have  stood  ia 
393  B.C.  at  20,000  talents,  and  fifteen  y««« 
later  have  been  reduced  to  5750  talents.  1^ 
latter  figure  rests  upon  the  precise  testimony  <>' 
Polybius  (ii.  62,  §  7X  Demosthenes  giving  » 
round  numbers  6000  at  the  aame  date  (v 
Symm.  p.  183,  §  19) ;  the  former  is  based,  » 
has  been  seen,  noon  the  facile  arithmetic  of 
comedy.  To  Boeckh,  however,  is  due  the  dis- 
covery of  the  true  sense  of  r^aifia,  the  "taiaW* 
capital,"  as  distinguished  either  from  the  yearly 
revenue  or  the  whole  property:  for  recent 
criticism  see  Thumser,  de  Civ.  Athen,  MimtriMh 
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p.  32  ff. ;  Gilbert,  pp.  347>8 ;  Frilnkel,  n.  823. 
The  details,  it  is  admitted,  rest  partly  upon 
conjectore;  that  the  highest  class  were  rated 
upon  a  fifth  of  their  property  is  the  only  fact 
definitely  stated  (Dem.  c.  Aphob.  I.  c);  that 
there  were  three  other  classes  taxed  in  a  di- 
minishing ratio  is  the  natural  conclusion  from 
what  we  know  of  the  earlier  arrangement  under 
Solon.  The  following  table  gives  Boeckh's 
latest  scheme  of  the  valuation  in  the  archonship 
of  Nausinicus  {Sthh*  i.  603%  difiering  slightly 
from  his  earlier  view  (P.  E.  p.  519) : — 

First  Class,  from  twelve  talents  upwards. 

Property-tax 
Taxable  CapiUl.    of  l-20th  part. 

100  tal.     .      .  5  tal. 

20   „       .      .  1   „ 

10  „       .     .  30  min. 

3   „       .      .  9    »» 

2  tal.  24  roin.  720  dr. 
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Property.    Taxable. 
500  tal. 


100 
50 
15 
12 


n 


20  . 
•per  . 
cent.. 


Second  ClasSf  from  six  talenti  and  upwards,  but 

under  twelve. 

Property-tax 
Property.  Taxable.      Taxable  Capital,     of  l-20thpart 


lltaL. 

10  „  .     16 
8  „  .    per 
7   „  .  cent. 
6   ••  • 


1  tal.  45  min.  60  dr. 
1  „    36    „     . 
1  „    16    „    80  „ 
1  „      7    „    20  „ 
57    „    60 


i> 


528  dr. 

480 

384 

336 

288 


tt 
n 


Third  Class,  from  two  talents  upwards,  but  under 

six. 

Property-tax 
Property.     Taxable.    Taxable  Capital.    ofl-20thpart 

5  tol.     .  .  36  min.     .      .       180  dr. 

4   ..       .     12    .  28     „     80  dr.       144 


»» 


3    „ 
2 


n 


per  .  21 

cent..   18 

.   14 


»> 

M 

»» 
l> 


60 


40 


>» 


n 


108 
90 
72 


n 


Fourth  Class,  from  twenty-five  minas  upwards, 
but  under  two  talents. 

Propetty-tAx 
Property.   Taxable.    Taxable  Capital,     of  l-'ioth  part 

l^tal..  .     7  min.  20  dr.      .      36  dr. 

1      ...   8       .     4    .,     80  ^       .      24 


»» 


45  min. .  per 
30     „  .  cent. 
^5 


»>  • 


3 
2 
2 


»» 
»» 
» 
» 


60 
40 


18 
12 
10 


» 
»» 
n 
n 


Every  one  had  to  pay  his  tax  in  the  deme  or 
demes  where  his  landed  property  lay  (Dem.  c. 
Potj^.  p.  1209,  §  9).  It  is  expressly  stated 
that  icHtfuna,  not  tr^iiara,  were  responsible  for 
the  Eisphora,  \je.  a  man  could  be  sold  up  but 
not  imprisoned  or  punished  in  person  (Dem.  c. 
Androt,  p.  609,  §  54;  c.  Timocr.  p.  752,  §  166). 
The  practice,  however,  was  not  quite  on  a  level 
with  the  theory :  even  citizens  were  sometimes 
dragged  to  prison  who  had  not  the  means  of 
paying  unjust  demands ;  and  the  metoeci  might 
be  oppressed  with  still  greater  impunity  (c. 
Androt  pp.  609,  610,  §§  54,  56).  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  under  the  ordinary  Uw,  but  under 
an  extraordinary  commission  to  inquire  into 
arrears  to  which  Androtion  had  got  himself 
appointed.  Among  his  acts  of  oppression  is 
mentioned  his  disputing  the  status  of  citizens  in 
order  to  make  them  rh  licroy  ii4pos  tl<r^4puv 
fitrii  tAp  fteroUwp  (p.  612,  §  61) ;  and  this  is 
the  only  passage  bearing  on  the  amount  of 
Eisphora  paid  by  the  metoeci.    Boeckh  thinks 


that  they  paid  uniformly,  whatever  their  means, 
on  a  second-class  rating  of  16  or  16}  per  cent. : 
this  may  have  been  the  minimum  rate  for  the 
poorer  aliens,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  who 
possessed  a  first-class  property  were  let  off 
more  cheaply  than  citizens  of  equal  fortune  (cf. 
Gilbert,  Staatsalterth,  i.  172).  Another  ex- 
planation of  rh  cicror  fiipos  seems  possible :  the 
metoeci  may  have  paid  the  same  quotas  as  the 
citizens,  with  a  irpoerKafrJ^krifia  or  additional 
charge  of  one-sixth.  As  they  could  not  hold 
land^  property,  the  facilities  for  concealment 
must  have  been  much  greater  in  their  case. 
After  the  institution  of  the  Tpouff^oph  the 
friction  in  collecting  this  paiticular  tax  was  no 
doubt  greatly  diminished.  The  state  had  direct 
dealings  only  with  the  300  selected  rich  men ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  trouble  itself  with 
the  question  how  they  were  to  recover  from  the 
poorer  contributors ;  but  any  one  who  thought 
himself  unjustly  included  in  this  class  might 
claim  an  antidosis  with  any  one  who  was  left 
out  of  it  [Antidosis].  Boeckh*s  language  on 
this  subject  (bk.  iv.  ch.  16  init.)  seems  to  us 
rather  unguarded,  as  though  any  tax-payer 
might  dispute  his  rating  in  this  way ;  the 
speech  <igainst  Phaenippus  mentions  only  the 
case  of  the  300  (see  the  Argument,  and  es- 
pecially p.  1046,  §  25,  rohs  Ktirovpyovyras  kal 
4p  rots  rpuucofflots  6pras  hfcara^up :  again  iytip 
cir  rohf  vpo9tirip4povras)* 

The  Eisphora  was  not  much  like  a  modern 
income-tax,  though  Schomann  calls  it  **a  tax 
on  property,  or  more  properly  on  income" 
(^Antiq,  i.  455,  E  T.).  It  was  much  more  like 
the  **  benevolences  "  and  **  fifteenths  "  levied  by 
English  kings  in  former  times,  an  extraordinary 
contribution  demanded  at  irregular  intervals; 
and  moreover  it  was  based  on  the  capital  itself, 
not  on  the  varying  produce  of  capital.  It  was 
not  at  all  oppressive  in  amount,  though  the 
Athenian  people  required  so  much  persuasion  to 
induce  them  to  vote  it.  Demosthenes  during 
his  minority,  out  of  a  first-class  fortune  of 
fifteen  talents  and  arifiiifUL  of  three,  in  ten  years 
only  paid  eighteen  minas  (c  Aphob,  i.  p.  825, 
§  37),  the  tenth  part  of  his  taxable  capital,  or 
the  fiftieth  part  of  his  property  (about  £72  out 
of  £3600).  The  income  must  have  been  at 
least  10  per  cent,  of  the  full  capital,  or  £360  a 
year  (Boeckh,  P.  E.  p.  b22=Sthh'  i.  607). 

The  greater  part  of  Boeckh's  fourth  book 
(chaps.  i.-x.,  xvi.)  is  devoted  to  the  Eisphora. 
Cf.  Hermann,  Staatsalterth.  §  162 ;  SchOmann, 
Antiq.  i.  455-457,  E.  T. ;  Gilbert,  Staatsalterth. 
i.  345-350.  .  [L.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

EKEGHEI'RIA  (iK€Xfipia).  [Hiebomenia.] 
ELAEOTHE'SIUM.  [Balneae,  p.  272.] 
ELAPHEBOlilA  iiKa4nifi6\ia),  the  great- 
est festival  in  the  town  of  Hyampolis,  in  Phods, 
which  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Artemis,  in 
commemoration,  it  is  said,  of  a  victory  which 
its  inhabitants  had  gained  over  the  Thessalians, 
who  had  ravaged  the  country  and  reduced  the 
Phocians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
nearly  to  the  last  extremity.  (Pint,  de  Mul. 
Virt.  p.  244  B,  Quaest.  Symp.  p.  660  D;  Pans. 
X.  35,  §  4.)  The  only  particular  which  we 
know  of  its  celebration  is,  that  a  peculiar  kind 
of  cake  (IXo^oi)  was  made  on  the  occasion. 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  646  e.)  These  cakes  were,  as 
their    name  indicates,  probably  made   in   the 
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ahapa  of  a  stag  or  deer,  and  offered  to  the  god- 
deit.  The  fiBstnral  of  the  eUphebolia  was  also 
celebrated  in  many  other  parts  of  Greece,  but  no 
particulars  are  Imown.  {Etym.  AT.,  s.  t.  *£A.a- 
pnfimki^,)  [L.  S.] 

ELAPHBBOUON.  [Calkkdasium.] 
ELEGTBUM,  IXcrrpof  or  liXMttrpow,  Lep- 
■ins  has  maintained  {Ueber  die  MetaiU  %%  den 
Aegypt.  Intchriften^  Appendix)  that  the  early 
Greek  usage  was  to  empioy  the  masculine  form 
when  the  mixture  of  gold  and  silrer  was  in- 
tended; the  neuter  form  when  the  mineral 
which  we  call  amber  was  meant.  It  is  likely 
that  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  in  rery  early 
times  with  the  use  of  amber,  trade  in  this 
mineral  having  taken  place  in  pre-liistoric  days 
between  North  and  South  Europe.  They  must 
also  have  been  early  acquainted  with  the  com- 
pounded  metal,  since  gold  alike  in  Asia  and 
Europe  is  commonly  found  mixed  with  silver. 
Whidi  of  the  two  substances  therefore  was  Brst 
called  electrum  is  a  matter  quite  open  to  dis- 
pute.    We  will  speak  of  them  in  turn. 

(1)  Amber.  Beads  of  amber  were  found  in 
the  royal  tombs  at  Mycenae ;  and  chemical 
analysis  (Schliemaan,  Tiryns^  p.  370)  has  prored 
that  this  amber  came  from  the  Baltic,  and  not 
from  elsewhere.  Similar  beads  bare  also  been 
found  in  the  rery  early  Greek  (?)  tombs  at  laly- 
8U8  in  Rhodes.  At  a  later  period  amber  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Odyssey  (xt.  460 ;  xviii.  295)  as  a 
material  of  necklaces,  which  are  said  to  be  held 
together  ii\4icTpoi<rtj  by  beads  of  amber.  In  one 
of  these  passages  the  necklace  is  spoken  of  as  an 
import  from  Phoenicia.  It  is  also  stated  (iv. 
73)  that  the  walb  of  the  palace  of  Henelaus 
were  adorned  with  amber,  as  well  as  gold,  silver, 
and  irory.  The  author  of  ihe  Shield  of  Uerakles, 
ascribed  to  Hesiod,  speaks  of  that  shield  (141) 
as  adorned  with  electrum,  in  which  case,  how- 
ever, the  metal  may  be  meant.  In  South  Italy 
amber  was  in  the  archaic  period  used  as  a 
material  for  statuettes  and  reliefs ;  many  speci- 
mens of  this  kind  of  work  are  in  the  British 
Museum.  But  the  amber  used  in  Italy  seems  to 
differ  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  Baltic, 
and  is  more  like  the  amber  still  found  in  small 
quantities  in  Sicily. 

Many  writers  have  maintained  that  there 
was  a  regularly  used  trade-route  across  Europe 
from  the  banks  of  the  Baltic  to  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine  or  Adriatic,  by  which  amber  was  brought 
to  the  south  in  exchange  for  other  wares,  and 
that  this  route  was  used  without  intermission 
from  prehistoric  days  onwards.  But  the  only 
facts  on  which  this  view  is  based  are  the 
occasional  discovery  in  Central  Europe  of  the 
coins  and  art-products  of  Greece  and  Etruria, 
and  the  above-mentioned  presence  of  pieces  of 
amber  in  early  Greek  tombs.  These  facts  are, 
as  Furtwilngler  remarks  {Qoldfwui  von  Vettera- 
fdde^  p.  49)  not  conclusive.  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  amber  of  early  Greece  was  imported  by 
the  Phoenicians  who  sailed  round  the  coast  to 
the  north  of  Europe,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  after  the  Homeric  age  amber  disappears 
from  Greek  tombs,  and  does  not  again  figure 
until  Roman  times,  when  a  regular  trade  with 
the  Baltic  coast  had  sprung  up. 

(2)  Mixed  gold  and  silver.  The  earliest 
certain  mention  of  this  mixed  metal  as  electrum 
(rather  liknterpoi)  Is    in    Sc^hocles'  AnOgum^^ 


\ 


1037,  where  the  substance  is  said  to  eome 
from  Sardes:  for  Sardes  by  the  Pactolas  wis 
noted  in  antiquity  as  the  place  whence  came  tht 
river-gold,  mixed  when  found  with  a  considerable 
percentage  of  silver.  Herodotus,  however, 
speaking  of  this  same  Sardian  metal  in  connexion 
with  the  donaria  of  Croesus  to  Delphi  (L  50), 
calls  it  white  gold,  \cvic^r  xp*^^*  Plhij  re- 
marks {H.  N.  xxxiii.  §  80)  that  gold  is  invtriablj 
found  mixed  with  mlver  (which  is  true),  and 
that  when  the  proportion  of  silver  reaches  a 
fifth,  the  metal  is  called  electrtmi.  He  adds  that 
electrum  was  made  by  art  as  well  as  found. 

This  white  gold  or  electrum  is  used  on  the 
sword-blades  found  at  Mycenae  for  purposes  of 
inlaving.  In  later  times  it  was  used,  as  being  a 
harder  material  than  gold,'  for  objects  in  which 
hardness  was  desirabk.  By  far  the  most  im- 
portant use  to  which  it  was  put  was  as  a 
material  for  coins. 

In  the  7th  century  B.C.,  or  possibly  late  in  the 
8th,  the  kings  of  Lydia  began  to  issue  stamped 
money  of  electrum,  using  probably  the  metal  in 
its  natural  state,  and  the  maritime  cities  of  the 
Asiatic  coast  and  of  Euboea  adopted  the  ides. 
Information  as  to  the  standards  of  weight  used 


Early  electrum  SUter,  probably  struck  st  ^fDetns 
before  b.c.  623.    (British  Musenm.) 

in  these  issues  is  given  under  Pondera.  For 
some  time,  until  silver  was  first  minted  at 
Aegina,  all  the  coinage  of  the  world  consisted 
of  stamped  pellets  of  electrum,  though  no  doabt 
unstamped  bars  of  gold  and  silver  drculaied 
with  them.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Head 
iNwnismaUc  Chronicle,  1875,  p.  254),  in  his 
excellent  account  of  early  electrum  coins,  which 
is  mainly  based  on  the  researches  of  Brandis 
(M6nZ'M<x88'  und  Gevnohtsweeen),  that  the  mixed 
metal  had  two  advantages  over  pure  gold  in 
circulation:  (1)  it  was  more  durable;  (2)  the 
proportionate  value  of  gold  to  silver  being  13)  to 
1  (Herodotus  says  13%  and  electrum  being  of 
three-fourths  the  value  of  gold,  each  coin  of 
electrum  would  pass  as  the  equivalent  of  tea 
silver  bars  of  equal  weight.  It  is  considered 
that  this  proportion  is  shown  to  have  actnaUf 
held  by  the  fact  that  everywhere  electrum  was 
minted  on  the  standards  of  weight  in  use  for 
silver,  and  not  on  the  (different)  standards  in 
use  for  gold,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  pro- 
portionate values  of  electrum  and  silver  were 
very  simple.  It  must,  however,  be  cited  as  an 
objection  to  the  views  of  Brandis  and  Head, 
that  in  the  cases  in  which  the  proportion  of  g(^ 
to  silver  in  electrum  coins  has  been  detennmed 
by  chemical  analysis  or  specific  gravity,  a  fsr 
less  proportion  of  gold  than  three  to  one  has 
been  discovered,  a  proportion  indeed  sometime* 
less  than  one  to  one,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  electrum  can  have  been  considered  as  of 
three-fourths  of  the  value  of  goM.  On  this 
subject  further  investigations  are  necessary. 

It  is  believed  that  Croesus  first  introduced  to 
Asia,  in  place  of  the  coinage  of  electrum,  money 
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of  gold  and  of  silver.  The  conquering  Persian 
kings  adopted  the  Lydian  currency  and  imitated 
it,  and  coins  of  electmm  went  rapidly  out  of 
use.  But  at  a  somewhat  later  time,  about  B.C. 
500,  electrum  was  again  issucMi  by  a  few  cities, 
more  especially  Cyzicus,  Phocaea,and  Lampsacus. 
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IQectmm  Stater  of  Qjxicns.    (British  Museoni.) 

The  staters  and  hectae  (sixths)  of  those  cities 
were  current  in  the  Euzine,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Greece.  They  are  mentioned  in  Attic  inscrip- 
tions from  B.C.  434  onwards.  Cyrus  the  younger 
paid  his  Greek  mercenaries  a  Cyzicene  stater  a 
month  (Xenoph.  Anab.  rii.  3,  10),  and  Demo- 
sthenes states  in  his  speech  against  Phormio  (b.c. 
333)  that  in  Pontus  Cyzicene  staters  passed  as 
equivalent  to  28  Attic  drachms  of  silver.  [See 
Statee.] 

We  possess  the  text  of  a  curious  commercial 
treaty  concluded  between  Phocaea  and  Mytilene, 
for  the  issue  in  common  by  the  two  states  of 
hectae  or  sixths  of  electrum.  For  the  details, 
see  Newton  in  Trans,  Boy.  Soc.  Lit.  viii.  p.  549. 
Each  of  the  cities  was  in  tui*n  for  the  space  of  a 
Tear  to  mint  these  coins,  which  were  to  be  in 
t>oth  a  lesal  tender,  and  provisions  were  made 
for  punishing  any  person  who  debased  the 
currency  below  the  normal  standard.  But  the 
paleness  of  these  hectae,  which  still  exist  in 
large  numbers,  proves  that  they  did  not  contain 
a  high  proportion  of  gold.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, electrum  coins  were  largely  used  at 
Carthage,  and  in  the  time  of  Timoleon  at 
Syracuse.  [P.  G.] 

ELENCHUS  (rxryxof).    [Inaubis.] 

EXEPHAS  iiK^ipaSf  ebwr;  elepharUus,  poet., 
Vei^g.  Georg.  iu.  26;  Am.  iii.  464,  vi.  896). 
African  ivory  was  known  to  the  ancients,  through 
Phoenician  trade,  long  before  the  elephant  (from 
Libya  in  the  time  of  Pheidlas:  Hermipp.  fr. 
61  If. ;  Pausan.  i.  12,  4).  Accordingly,  early 
writers — Homer,  Hesiod,  Pindar — speak  of  the 
material  only.  Herodotus,  indeed,  was  aware  of 
its  origin  (iv.  191 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viu.  §  7),  but 
the  Greeks  generally  only  became  acquainted 
with  the  animal  from  the  Macedonian  expedi- 
tions into  Asia,  the  Romans  with  the  arrival  of 
Pyrrhus  in  Italy.  Both  words  ^X^^os,  t^mty 
probably  contain  the  Egyptian  6b  (ivory,  ele- 
phant). (O.  Schrader,  Linguist  hiator,  Forsch. 
zur  Handksg€9cK  i.  71.) 

The  use  of  ivory  in  the  manufacture  of  small 
objects  of  use  or  ornament,  and  for  purposes  of 
decoration,  is  earliest  in  Egypt  and  Assyria. 
There  have  been  found,  for  instance,  castanets, 
stick-handles,  hilts  and  hefts,  combs,  flutes, 
ioeptres,  caskets,  statuettes,  made  of  the  tusk, 
and  many  different  articles  of  furniture  inlaid 
with  it.  In  Homer,  besides  its  employment 
when  carved  in  mass,  it  is  referred  to  in  con- 
nexion with  walls,  doors,  harness,  &c.,  and  was 
then  {Probably  attached  in  plates  by  nails  to  a 
meud  or  wooden  ground.  The  chest  of  Kypselos, 
winch  was  of  cedar  embellished  with  ivor^  reliefs, 
%aa  probably  an  example  of  the  latter  method ; 


so  also  perhaps  the  bedstead  of  Hippodameia 
(Pans.  V.  17,  2 ;  v.  20,  1).  In  later  times,  true 
inlaying  was  resorted  to,  and  almost  every  kind* 
of  furniture,  as  beds,  sofas,  thrones,  carriages 
even,  enriched,  with  the  precious  material.  It  is 
probable  that  at  the  time  of  the  Empire  the 
use  of  ivory  in  the  arts  was  much  more  exten- 
sive than  at  the  present  day,  and  the  supply 
abundant. 

Among  objects  not  enumerated  above  may  be 
mentioned  masks  and  writing*tablets.  The  latter 
{Z4\roi,  libri  elepfumtini)^  with  two,  three,  or 
more  leaves  (diptychay  triptychoy  peniaptycha, 
&€.%  were  either  entirely,  or  had  their  covers 
only,  of  ivory.  Those  extant  are  chiefly  of  later 
Roman  age.  They  are  of  two  classes,  oonnUaria 
and  eocl«siastioa,  distinguished  by  the  subjects 
of  the  carvings  on  their  covers,  the  former  being 
figures  of  consuls  at  the  pompa  circensis^  missicnety 
&c.,  while  the  latter  are  of  a  biblical  nature 
(Miiller,  Arch.  d.  Kunst,  §  312,  n.  3).  They  were 
presented  to  oflicers  and  dignitaries  to  com- 
memorate their  appointment.    [Diptych A.] 

For  further  information,  see  H.  Bliimner,, 
Kvnstgew.  im  Altertli.  i.  113,  &C.,  ii.  64;  id. 
Teofmol.  u.  Terminol.  d.  Qevoerbey  &c.  ii.  361-375, 
where  there  is  a  full  bibliography.  Compare 
Chrvselephantina.  [J.  M.] 

ELEUSI'NIA  QZXtwrivta).  This  title  waa 
chiefly  applied  to  a  festival  held  by  the  Athenians 
in  autumn,  in  honour  of  Demeter,  Persephone,, 
and  lacchus,  consisting  of  sacrifices,  processions, 
and  certain  mystical  ceremonies.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  important  festivals  of  Greece,  dated 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  continued  to  main- 
tain its  high  position  long  after  living  Greece 
was  no  more,  and  evervthing  else  in  that  country 
had  either  perished  or  become  mean  and  con- 
temptible (cf.  Aristides,  Or.  EteusiniOj  vol.  i. 
p.  259,  ed.  Jebb). 

1.  2i^  Or^  0/ Me  j:AR<stfMa.— The  mythical 
origin  is  contained  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Demeter,  which  tells  how  Persephone,  while 
fathering  flowers,  was,  with  the  connivance  of 
Zeus,  carried  off  by  the  god  of  the  lower  world. 
Hades  or  Polydegmon  ^the  great  receiver) ;  and 
how  her  mother  Demeter,  daughter  of  Rhea» 
searching  distractedly  for  her  child,  is  advised 
by  Hecate  to  consult  Helios,  who  sees  all  things  ; 
and  how  Helios  in  pity  tells  her  that  Zeus 
has  granted  to  Hades  to  carry  off  her  daughter 
to  be  his  wife.  Forthwith  Demeter  changes 
heraelf  into  wi  old  woman ;  and  as  she  wanders 
forth  disconsolate  through  the  world,  she  comes 
to  Eleusis,  and  sita  down  on  the  cheeriess  stone 
by  a  well.  Anon  the  daughters  of  Celeus,  the 
king  of  Eleusis,  come  to  the  well  to  draw  water. 
They  bring  her  to  their  home,  where  Metanira, 
wife  of  Celeus,  gives  her  the  latest  born  child, 
Demophoon,  to  nurse.  But  Demeter  is  still 
bowed  down  with  grief:  she  sits  dignified  but 
silent  in  her  room,  till  the  jests  and  raillery  of 
lambe,  the  servant-maid,  at  last  make  her  smile. 
She  consents  to  take  food  and  drink,  but  will 
have  no  wine,  only  a  mixture  (jcvk^^v)  of  water 
with  barley-meal  and  mint.  Days  go  on,  and 
the  child  Demophoon  thrives  beyond  what  mortal 
child  was  wont,  for  a  goddess  was  his  nurse : 
she  used  to  anoint  him  daily  with  ambrosia,  and 
place  him  in  the  fire  by  night.  But  a  little 
more  time  and  the  child  would  have  been  im- 
mortal, when  one  night  Hetanirt  saw  the  nurse 
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pUc«  him  in  the  fire  and  cried  aloud  with  terror. 
Then  did  the  anger  of  Demeter  bam  forth.  Of 
a  sudden  the  aged  nurse  transformed  herself  into 
the  goddeta,  told  who  ahe  was,  what  she  had 
intended  to  do,  and  how  that  the  little  faith  of 
the  mother  had  robbed  the  child  of  imraortalitr, 
and  finallj  bade  the  people  of  Eleusis  be  told 
to  erect  a  temple  for  her  on  the  hill  abore 
the  fountain,  when  she  herself  would  prescribe 
the  services  they  must  perform  in  order  to  gain 
her  farour.  Thej  did  so,  and  Demeter  dwelt 
there,  shunning  all  association  with  the  other 
gods  who  had  been  parties  to  the  carrying  off  of 
her  daughter.  For  a  year  Demeter  dwelt  there 
— an  awful  and  desperate  year.  Nothing  grew. 
The  hunum  race  would  hare  perished,  had  not 
Zeus  agreed  that  Persephone  should  return. 
Right  joyfully  did  Persephone  obey  the  summons 
of  Hermes:  but  Hades  persuaded  her  to  eat  a 
pomegranate  seed  before  she  left,  and  that  pre- 
Tented  her  staying  away  from  him  for  a  whole 
rear.  So  Persephone  returns,  and  great  is  the 
JOT  of  mother  and  daughter,  in  which  the  faith- 
ful Hecate  sympathises.  Rhea  is  then  sent  down 
by  Zeus  to  her  daughter,  and  effects  the  recon- 
ciliation. The  com  comes  up  in  abundance  in 
the  Rarian  plain,  and  Demeter  returns  to  Olym- 
pus to  dwell  with  the  gods :  but  before  she  goes 
she  prescribes  to  Celeus,  and  to  his  sons  Trip- 
tolemus,  Diocles,  and  Enmolpus,  the  solemnities 
and  dirine  senrices  that  were  in  future  time  to 
be  paid  her :  and  so  the  famous  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries were  a  direct  appointment  of  the  great 
goddess  Demeter  herself. 

This  was  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
mysteries :  but  how  the  mysteries  came  to  be 
mysteries  of  the  Athenians  depends  on  another 
story,  which  concerns  the  union  of  Eleusis  with 
Athens.  Erechtheus  warred  with  the  Eleusinians 
(Pans.  L  38,  3 ;  Lobeck,  Aghopk,  206  ff.),  who 
are  helped  by  one  Enmolpus,  a  Thradan,  son  of 
Poseidon  (ApoII.  iiL  14,  4),  and  founder  of  the 
mysteries  (Lucian,  Demonj  34).  The  difficulties 
connected  with  the  exact  birthplace  and  genea- 
logical position  of  Enmolpus  (see  Lobeck,  op.  cit, 
212;  Roscher,  Lexikonder  Mythol.  s.t.  Eumolpua) 
—even  Pausanias  (i.  38,  7)  is  perplexed  with 
Eleusinian  genealogies — ^we  may  pass  OTer,  re- 
membering that  he  is,  according  to  this  legend, 
a  foreigner  (Plut.  de  ExsiUo^  p.  607,  10).  The 
many  beautiful  stories  which  are  connected  with 
Erechtheus  and  his  family  we  may  also  forget 
for  the  present,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  re- 
sult, which  was,  that  Eleusb  was  conquered, 
and  to  the  Athenians  fell  the  political  headship, 
but  to  the  family  of  Enmolpus  and  the  daughters 
of  the  Eleusinian  king  Celeus  was  assigned  the 
high-priesthood  (/cpo^arr(a)  of  the  Eleusinian 
worship.  The  other  family  which  held  a  priest- 
hood in  the  mysteries,  the  Kerykes,  were  said 
to  hare  been  descended  from  Keryx,  the  son  of 
Enmolpus ;  though  the  fiunily  itself  considered 
its  ancestors  to  hare  been  Hermes  and  Aglauros, 
daughter  of  Erechtheus,  and  so  genuine  Athe- 
nians (Pans.  i.  38,  3). 

So  ran  the  legends  of  Eleusis,  ^grouping 
together,  in  the  same  scene  and  story,  the  god- 
dess and  the  heroic  fathers  of  the  town ;  legends 
which  did  not  take  their  start  from  realities  of 
the  past,  but  from  realities  of  the  present,  com- 
bined with  retrospectiTe  feeling  and  fancy,  which 
filled  up  the  blank  of  the  aforetime  in  a  manner 
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at  once  plausible  and  impressive  "  (Grote,  i.  42). 
But  yet  something  perhaps  of  the  realities  of  the 
past  may  be  learned  from  them.  We  can  clesrlf 
see  that  it  is  in  connexion  with  the  lower  world 
that  the  goddesses  are  honoured.  They  are 
Chthonian  divinities  (Preller,  Orieck.  MytL  i. 
643),  who  presided  over  the  production  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  most  primitive  kind  of  worship  was  a 
relic  of  the  Pelasgian  past,  which  continued  on 
into  historical  times,  in  the  form  of  myitical  sod 
secret  worship  (cf.  Hermann,  Gtrttesd.  AlUrtk 
§  32;  K.  0.  Miiller  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  ^r. 
JSieutima),  The  religions  of  previous  inhabitsDti 
sometimes  continued  in  this  form :  e.  g.  the 
Thesmophoria  in  the  Peloponnesus,  after  its  con- 
quest by  the  Dorians  (Herod,  ii.  171).  The 
worship,  too,  was  confined  to  certain  fomilies, 
which  wt  shall  see  took  an  important  part  in 
the  ceremonies  during  historical  times,  when  the 
festival  had  become  a  state  one.  Curtios  {Hist, 
of  Oreectf,  i.  304)  indeed  holds  the  riew  that  the 
worship  of  the  Great  Goddesses  was  brought  into 
Attica  and  domesticated  there  by  a  number  of 
illustrious  Messenian  families  who  had  fled  from 
the  Dorian  invaders, — ti  view  Schdmann  (Orieck, 
Ait,  ii.  381)  approves  of,  but  suggests  a  more 
remote  origin  by  pointing  out  that  the  Homeric 
hymn  (o.  123)  seems  to  hint  at  Crete  being  the 
original  home  of  the  mysteries;  and  that  a 
worship  of  Demeter,  similar  to  that  of  Eleoiis 
except  that  it  was  not  secret,  was  held  at 
Cnosus  is  stated  by  Diodorus  (v.  77).  Phrjgian 
and  Lydian  influences  may  be  seen  in  the  appear- 
ance  of  Khea  and  Hecate  in  the  hymn,  but  the 
influence  of  Thrace  and  Crete  (where  fiacchns 
was  a  great  god)~unles8  we  are  to  suppose, 
with  K.  0.  Miiller,  that  Demophoon  of  the  hymn 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  laochns— 
had  not  yet  been  felt,  though  it  appears  in  the 
second  legend.  That  influence  came  with  the 
elaborate  Orphic  theology  and  mythologr 
[OaPBiCA],  about  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  B.C. 
One  of  their  Ules  related  (Lobeck,  op.  cit.  547  ff.) 
that  Zagreus  was  son  of  Zeus  and  his  own 
daughter  Persephone,  a  noble  child,  destined  to 
be  Zeus*s  successor.  Hera,  in  jealousy,  urged 
the  Titans  to  destroy  him.  They  cut  him  up 
and  boiled  him  in  a  caldron,  all  except  his  heart, 
which  Athena  picked  up  and  carried  to  Zeos, 
who,  after  striking  down  the  Titans,  gave  the 
heart  to  Semele,  and  Zagreus  was  bom  again 
from  her  under  the  name  of  Dionysus,  or  laccbas, 
as  he  is  called  in  the  Eleusinian  worship.  This 
tale  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Orphic  mytholocr; 
according  to  which  the  clear  and  definite  Hel- 
lenic gods  disappear  into  Tague  kinds  of  half- 
allegorical  or  symbolical  forms,  the  dirinities 
blend  into  one  another  according  to  stories  which 
are  of  a  coarse  and  extravagant  as  well  as  tragicsl 
and  terror-striking  nature,  but  which,  from  the 
very  first,  were  in  all  probability  intended  for  the 
initiates,  and  meant  to  be  taken  as  symbolical 
representations  of  cosmogony,  rather  than  as 
actual  dogmatic  facts  (cf.  Euseb.  Praepar.  Eva^- 
iii.  1).  Along  with  the  Orphic  theology  came 
also  the  Orphic  life  (Plat.  Leg.  rl  782),  and 
the  need  it  inculcated  of  religious  purifica- 
tions and  various  kinds  of  asceticism,  ^ 
abstinence  from  animal  food  (Herod,  ii.  81? 
EuT.  Bipp.  967  ;  CrettSy  fragm.  20).  Lenonnant 
{Contemporary  Review,  xxxvii.  859)  thinks  that 
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Orphism,  though  introduced  in  a  measure  at 
this  time,  did  not  get  any  permanent  hold  on 
the  Eleusinian  worship  till  380  D.C.,  when  the 
familj  of  the  Lycomidae,  who  were  specially 
devoted  to  Orphic  rites,  obtained  the  office  of 
daduchus  (see  below,  §  5),  his  reason  being  that 
there  is  no  allusion  to  Zagreus  in  Aristophanes 
or  the  other  Attic  writers,  while  he  appears  quite 
established  by  the  time  of  Callimachus.  And  then, 
again,  there  was  the  influence  of  Egypt,  which 
became  fully  open  to  the  Greeks  about  660  B.C. 
This  influence  was  most  marked.  Dionysus  and 
Demeter  became  identifled  with  Osiris  and  Isis 
(Herod.  iL  42,  59,  144) ;  and  with  this  adoption 
of  the  Egyptian  divinities  came  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  with  their  minute 
and  scrupulous  ceremonies,  separate  mode  of  life, 
elaboration  of  "sacred  tales"  (Upol  \6yoi),  and 
the  secrecy  and  silence  they  required.  This 
secrecy  is  a  cardinal  feature  of  the  Eastern  reli- 
gions and  the  Eastern  hierarchies;  and  it  was 
doubtless  owing  to  Eastern  influences,  super- 
added to  the  national  privacy  of  separate  family 
colts,  that  this  secret  and  mystic  character  came 
to  be  attached  so  especially  to  the  worship  of 
Demeter  at  Eleusis,  the  more  so  as  we  And  many 
striking  Oriental  characteristics  in  other  mystic 
worships  in  Greece,  such  as  that  of  the  Cabeiri  in 
Samothrace.  [Cabeiria.]  This  influx  of  new 
and  peculiar  religious  rites  is  a  marked  feature 
in  the  history  of  Greek  thought  in  the  6th  cen- 
tuiy  B.C.,  producing  as  it  did  not  only  oracles 
such  at  those  of  Bakis  and  the  Sibyls,  purificatory 
and  tranquillising  rites  such  as  those  of  Epi- 
roenides,  but  also  the  great  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophy and  the  mystic  brotherhood  who  held  it. 

Jt  is  just  at  this  point  that  we  are  to  tiz  the 
adoption  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  by  the 
Athenians,  consequent  on  the  incorporation  of 
Eleusis  into  the  Athenian  state.  Grote  (iii.  71) 
has  proved  that  this  incorporation  took  place 
much  later  than  is  generally  supposed,  as  it 
occurred  only  a  short  time  before  Solon  (cf. 
Herod,  i.  30,  about  Tell  us  the  Athenian),  and 
the  list  of  Athenian-Eleusinian  priests  does  not 
reach  higher  (A.  Mommsen,  Heortologie  der 
Aihener^  63).  The  fact  is,  this  introduction  of 
the  Eleusinian  worship,  with  its  foreign  teach- 
ing concerning  the  death  and  re-birth  of  lacchus, 
was  brought  about  by  Epimenides,  who  was 
called  in  from  Crete  to  assuage  the  religious 
terrors  of  the  Athenians  after  the  murder  of 
Cylon,  and  the  feeling  of  guilt  which  took  hold 
of  the  state  in  consequence  of  that  crime  of  the 
Alcmaeonidae.  That  was  a  time  which  in  an 
eminent  degree  called  for  the  introduction  of 
new  forms  of  religious  service;  and  to  this 
earnest  and  holy  priest  the  Athenians  were 
indebted  for  the  development  of  the  gracious 
worship  of  Apollo  (Curtius,  Hist.  i.  323),  and 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Eleusinian  worship 
of  Demeter  and  lacchus,  with  the  religious  hope 
and  consolation  they  brought  to  the  aflSicted ; 
and  in  gratitude  a  statue  of  Epimenides  was  set 
up  before  the  temple  of  the  goddess  in  Agrae 
(Mommsen,  op.  dt.  52  fll,  62  ff.). 

2.  Eleusinia  elsewhere  them  in  Attica, — ^Not  to 
mention  the  wide-spread  worship  of  Demeter, 
Persephone,  and  iMonysus  throughout  Asia 
Minor,  evinced  by  such  ceremonies  as  were  held 
at  the  Carian  Nysa  (Strabo,  ziv.  p.  649),  the 
Pberrephattia  at  Cyzicus  (Plut.   LuculL   10; 
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Appian,  Bell.  Mithr.  75),  and  the  Dionysiac 
symbols  which  so  constantly  occur  on  Asiatic 
coins;  nor  the  Eleusis  on  Lake  Mareotis  in 
Egypt,  where  there  were  initiations  which  were 
&PX^  '''ov  KaywfiiafjLOv  (Strabo,  zvii.  p.  800),  ac- 
companied indeed  with  much  debauchery;  nor 
the  worship  of  these  goddesses  in  Sicily,  both  at 
Gela,  where  Telines  used  their  sacred  symbols 
with  such  effect  as  to  restore  his  political  faction 
and  to  get  himself  established  as  their  high- 
priest  (Herod,  vii.  153;  Grote,  v.  62),  and 
elsewhere  (Diod.  v.  77) — we  find  special  evidence 
that  the  Eleusinian  Demeter  was  worshipped  in 
Boeotia,  at  Plataea  where  she  had  a  temple 
(Herod,  ix.  62,  65,  101),  at  Celeae  near  Phlius 
(P^us.  ii.  14,  1),  and  in  many  places  in  Arcadia, 
Pheneus  (ib.  viii.  15,  1),  Thelpusa  (25,  2,  3), 
Basilis  (29.  5),  Megalopolis  (31,  7).  The  mys- 
teries at  Pheneus  are  interesting  not  only  for 
the  writings  on  the  stone  (w4rp»fjLa)  read' each 
year  to  the  mystae,  but  also  from  its  clearly 
being  a  worship  of  the  dead,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  ceremony  of  the  priest  striking  the 
ground  with  rods  and  calling  on  those  that  are 
beneath  the  earth  (rolf  {fwoj^oviovs^  Pans.  /.  c). 
For  further,  see  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  (^Nineteenth 
Century^  April  1887,  p.  565).  In  Messenia  there 
were  ancient  solemn  mysteries  to  these  goddesses 
and  to  the  Great  Gods — i.e.  the  Cabeiri — at 
Andania  in  Messenia,  which  were  put  down  by 
the  Spartans  after  the  Second  Messenian  War, 
but  restored  to  their  old  splendour  by  £pami> 
nondas  (Pans.  iv.  1, 5  ;  2,  6 ; — Curtius,  Hist.  iv. 
433).  At  this  place  was  found  a  most  im- 
portant inscription  of  91  B.C.  relating  to  the 
mysteries  (see  Sauppe,  Die  Afysierienin^irift  von 
Andania).  But  even  this  worship  was  inferior 
in  solemnity  and  importance  to  the  Attic 
Eleusinia  (Pans.  iv.  33,  5),  which  may  be  con* 
sidered  to  have  consisted  of  two  parts,  viz.  the 
Lesser  Mysteries  at  Agrae  and  the  Greater  Mys- 
teries at  Eleusis. 

3.  I7ie  Mysteries  at  Agrae  (rh,  4v  ''Aypais). — 
These  were  held  in  the  spring  at  Agrae,  a  place 
on  the  Ilissus,  S.E.  of  the  Acropolis.  There  is 
no  doubt  they  were  held  in  Anthesterion,  when 
there  were  the  first  signs  of  returning  vegeta- 
tion just  after  field-work  began  (C.  7.  0,  103, 
1.  20).  The  exact  date  cannot  be  fixed,  but 
Mommsen*s  suggestion  is  most  probable  (op.  cit. 
374),  that  the  chief  day  was  the  20th,  the  same 
dav  of  the  month  as  the  Greater  Mysteries  were 
held  on  in  Boedromion — to  which  the  Lesser 
Mysteries  had  many  points  of  similarity,  even 
in  matters  connected  with  the  calendar,  e.g.  the 
same  length  of  the  mystery  truce  (C  /.  0.  71). 
Mommsen  supposes  that  the  19th  was  a  day  of 
preparation,  and  the  20th  and  21st  the  special 
mystery  days.  These  Lesser  Mysteries  were 
considered  as  a  prelude  to  the  Greater  (Schol. 
Aristoph.  Flut.  845,  fori  rit  fwcpit.  6<nrcp  wpo^ 
icdBapins  Kcd  wpo<iyv€wris  rStv  fi9yd\ttr)f  being 
on  a  much  smaller  scale,  but  initiation  in  the 
Lesser  was  generally  required  before  the  candi- 
date could  present  himself  for  initiation  into  the 
Greater  (PUt.  Oorg.  497  C;  Plut.  Dem.  26). 
At  Eleusis  there  were  temples  to  Artemis 
Propylaea,  to  Triptolemus  and  to  Poseidon,  a» 
well  as  to  Demeter;  similarly  at  Agrae  there 
was  a  temple  to  Demeter,  and  altars  to  Artemis 
and  Poseidon,  and  a  statue  of  Triptolemus 
(Mommsen,  p.  377).     The  mysteries  at  Agrae 
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consifted  probabl/  to  a  large  txient  of  purifi- 
cations, for  which  the  water  of  the  Iliuns  was 
much  osed  (Polyaen.  t.  17).  They  were  held 
more  especiallr  in  honour  of  Persephone,  called 
Pherrephatta  liere,  than  of  Demeter  (Schol.  on 
Aristoph.  Plvt,  845,  jet  et  Bekk.  Anecd  326). 
it  appears  that  the  carrying  off  of  Persephone 
was  the  most  important  repreeentation  in  these 
mysteries.  Again  we  hear  that  at  Agrae  the 
£ate  of  Dionysos  was  poortrayed  (jiltatiiut  rmv 
wtfH  rhv  Atonwow,  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v,  "ATpoi). 
The  death  of  Dionysns-Zagreos  took  place  on 
the  13th  of  Anthesterion,  the  daj  on  which  the 
festiral  of  the  Chytrae  was  held  [Diosttsia]  :  so 
perhaps  on  the  ninth  day  after,  the  2l8t  (for 
funeral  rites  on  the  ninth  day  after  death,  the 
iimTa,  see  Aeschin.  Ctetiph.  f  225),  the  funeral 
ceremony  may  hare  been  held  and  his  violent 
death  related  in  a  drama  (Mommsen,  p.  378).  A 
great  many,  especially  strangers,  were  initiated 
into  these  mysteries  who  did  not  proceed  to 
initiation  into  the  regular  Eleusinia :  the  legend, 
too,  said  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  initiating 
Heracles,  who  was  a  stranger  and  according  to 
the  primitire  regulations  could  not  be  initiated 
imto  the. Eleusinia,  that  these  Lesser  Mysteries 
were  established  (Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Plut,  845, 
1013).  A  representation  of  the  initiation  of 
Heracles  on  a  vase  found  at  Panticapaeum  is 
given  in  Baumeister*s  DenhndieTf  p.  475.  For 
the  appearance  of  Aphrodite,  cf.  Themist.  Or,  zz. 
p.  288,  Dind.  There  is  a  very  similar  one  on  a 
rourtalte  rase  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
Baumeister  also  alludes  to  (cf.  Wieseler,  ii.  112). 
4.  The  Course  of  the  FesUvcdat  El€rtsis.-^Twi} 
dap  are  fixed  by  definite  evidence ;  viz.  the  16th 
Boiedromion  for  the  *AAaS«  fi^arai  (Polyaen.  iii. 
11.  11 ;  de  GUjr.  Atk,  349  fin.\  and  the  20th  for 
the  lacchus  day  (Plat.  Cam.  19,  Phoc,  28).  The 
fixing  of  other  days  depends  on  conjecture,  but 
can  be  determined  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  certainty.  A  month  before  the  middle  of 
Boedromion,  i.e,  the  middle  of  Metagitnion,  the 
<nrev8o^poft  (see  below)  used  to  announce  the 
mystery  truce  to  the  neighbouring  states  (C  /.  0. 
71 ;  Aeschin.  Feds,  Leg.  §  133),  so  as  to  give  the 
strangers  time  to  make  all  arrangements  neces- 
sary &r  a  visit  to  Athens.  During  the  latter 
portion  of  this  month  the  votary  who  intended 
to  be  initiated  used  to  betake  himself  to  some 
private  man  who  had  gone  through  all  the 
grades  of  initiation,  was  examined  by  him  as  to 
his  freedom  from  sin,  received  instruction  as  to 
what  purifications  and  offerings  were  necessary 
to  gain  the  favour  of  the  goddesses,  and  submit 
the  actual  offerings  for  his  inspection  and  ap- 
proval. This  instructor  was  the  /w<rrayvy6s 
(see  below).  He  notified  to  the  hierophant  the 
fitness  of  the  applicant  and  introduced  him,  this 
proceeding  being  apparently  called  (T^yYacru. 
A  not  uncommon  form  of  purification  was  the 
Aihs  fce^tor  (Snidas,  s,  r.),  which  the  daduchus 
used  to  cover  the  sinner's  feet  with  (see  Lenor- 
mant,  Contemp,  Rev.  xxxviii.  137).  Sincere 
devotees  appear  to  have  fasted  for  nine  days 
(cf.  fHom.]  Hymn.  Dem.  47),  from  the  13th  to 
the  21st,  t.^.  ate  nothing  during  the  day,  taking 
whatever  food  they  did  take  between  sunset  and 
sunrise,  like  the  Mahomedans  during  Ramadan 
(cf.  Or.  Fist,  iv.  535 ;  Preller  in  Pauly,  iiL  99); 
and  votaries  generally  appear  to  have  abstained 
from  domestic  birds,  fish,  pomegranates,  apples, 
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and  beans  (Porphyr.  Abet.  iv.  16).  RaOHf 
{Encyci.  Britanmioaj  s.  v.  Mysteries)  notices  the 
effect  of  the  long  fasts  as  tending  to  enfeeble  the 
body,  already  weak  enough  after  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  as  a  consequence  the  predispositioa 
of  the  votaries  to  religious  enthusissm;  bat 
perhaps  he  exaggerates  too  much  these  £uts.  On 
the  15th  of  Boedromion  the  formal  awemblage 
(ityvpfi^Sf  Hesych.  s.  v.)  took  place  of  thow 
citizens  and  strangers  who  intended  to  take  part 
in  the  mysteries — ^though  this  assemblage  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  absolutely  essential,  at 
least  in  late  times  (C.  /.  G,  523).  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th,  in  the  evening  (the  daj  is 
reckooedr  from  sunset  to  sunset),  Chabrias'i  dis> 
tribution  of  wine  to  the  people  in  honour  of  his 
victory  at  Naxos  used  to  take  place  (Plat.  Phoc 
6);  and  the  next  rooming  began  the  first  fonnal 
act  of  the  festival,  viz.  Uie  wp6pfntets  or'AAatc 
/i^arai.  These  are  to  be  identified  in  point  of 
time,  else  Philostratus  (  Vit  ApoU,  iv.  18)  in  an 
important  passage  would  omit  the  striking 
ceremony  of  'AAoSc  fi^trrai.  The  passage  is 
this:  rii  9h  *EinBa^pia  ft/erii  xp6pfnifflp  re  sal 
Up^uL  ievpo  fwtip  'ABtipoUhs  irdrpiev  hr\  $veif 
9€VTip^  (*'  as  a  secondary  sacrifice  **),  rwrrl  t 
Miiuraif* KarKKtiwiov  lr«jra,8rt  8^  iiL^<na  eirrhf 
%KO¥ra  'ETiBavp60tr  in^h  fivarripltn'.  A  pro- 
clamation was  made  by  the  Archon  Bssileos 
(Poll.  viiL  90)  and  by  the  Hierophant  and 
Daduchus  in  the  Stoa  Poecile  (Schol.  Aristoph. 
Ban.  369),  for  the  departure  of  all  strangers  and 
all  murderers :  and  then  the  order  for  porifica* 
tion  given,  "  Ye  mystae  to  the  sea."  The  "sea "* 
was  sometimes  the  Piraeus  (Plut.  Phoc  2B), 
though  probably  only  in  time  of  Attica  being 
occupied  by  enemies  ;  but  generally  the  Tciroi, 
two  salt  streams  on  the  Sacred  Road,  one  dedi- 
cated to  Demeter,  the  other  to  Cora,  which  con- 
tained fish  that  the  priests  alone  were  allowed  to 
eat  (Paua.  i.  38, 1 ;  Hesych.  s.  v. ;  cf.  Etym.  M.  s. v.: 
Upik  Ms '  if  €ls  *E\€v&am,  6yowra  V  ^^^'^  ^ 
/t^oTcu  ^Uxi5c).  The  next  day,  the  17th,  sacrifices 
(lyma)  were  offered  for  the  safety  of  the  state 
(Rangab^  Itiscr,  795)  by  the  Archon  Basileoi 
and  the  irtfuKirro^  (■««  §  6)  in  the  Eleusiniam  at 
Athens ([Lys.]  in  Andoc.  § 4;  Mommsen,  p.  249); 
and  at  all  these  sacrifices  the  0c«0pol  of  foreign 
states  seem  to  have  taken  part  (Eur.  Suppl.  173). 
The  night  of  the  18th  may  have  been  spent  bj 
the  very  devout  in  sleeping  (Mommsen,  p.  253) 
in  the  temple  of  Ae^ulapius,  S.W.  of  the 
Acropolis,  or  in  the  laccheum  (Boeckh  on  C.  L  0- 
481),  also  called  the  temple  of  Demeter.  It  was 
just  where  the  road  from  Piraeus  entered  Athens 
(Pans.  i.  2,  4).  The  early  morning  of  that  day 
till  about  9  A^.  was  devoted  to  ordinary  business, 
as  we  find  decrees  issued  bearing  that  date 
(Mommsen,  pp.  95,  225,  226).  After  this  honr 
the  Epidauria  was  celebrated  in  the  temple  of 
Demeter  or  lacchus  and  in  the  temple  of 
Aesculapius.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  supple- 
mentary sacrifice  for  those  who  came  late,  and 
legend  said  it  was  instituted  for  the  sake  of 
Aesculapius,  who  himself  came  late  for  the 
mysteries.  Doubtless,  however,  the  thought 
really  lay  in  this,  that  Aesculapius  was  sap- 
posed  by  his  wondrous  skill  to  have  raised  again 
lacchus  from  the  dead,  and  the  festival  probably 
was  incorporated  in  the  Eleusinia  when  the 
worship  of  Epidaurus  got  connected  with  that 
of  Athens  (Herod,  t.  82).    Meanwhile  there  were 
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being  bronght  from  Elensis  certain  reli^ns 
objects, — pUjthings,  it  was  said,  of  the  child 
lacchns,— -bone  (AoTpaToAor),  top  {ffrp6fii\os)y 
ball  (<r^aijpa),  apples  (Ji^Xa),  tambourine 
(j>6fi$os)y  looking-glass  {Ktroirrpovjy  woolly  fleece 
(t^icos),  fan  (xIkpov),  and  such  like,  as  we  learn 
from  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Protrept  p.  15,  ed. 
Potter;  cf.  Lobeck,  Aghoph,  701,  702).  Phalli 
were  perhaps  also  carried  among  these  mystical 
objects  (Lyd.  de  MensibuSy  It.  38,  p.  82) ;  bat  we 
mnst  remember  that  the  statue  of  lacchos,  as 
we  shall  see,  which  was  carried  in  procession  to 
Eleosis  on  the  19th,  was  not  kept  at  Eleusis  daring 
the  year,  bat  at  Athens,  having  been  brought 
back  some  day  shortly  after  the  conclasion  of  the 
mysteries ;  for  there  was  no  laccheum  at  Eleusis 
(Mommsen,  p.  253).  The  Athenian  Ephebi  met 
this  couToy  at  the  temple  of  Echo  (eridenoe  from 
inscriptions  in  Mommsen,  p.  252),  which  was 
probably  the  same  as  the  Upit,  trvKrj,  where  the 
story  ran  that  Phytalus  met  the  wandering 
DemeUr  (Brunck,  Anal,  iu.  p.  187,  No.  183 ; 
Athen.  74  d :  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  20  fin,\ 
and  the  bridge  over  the  Cephissus,  and  was  so 
called  from  the  cymbals  (iix^ut)  used  in  the 
Eleusinian  ceremony  (Schol.  Theocr.  ii.  36),  and 
conveyed  them  to  Athens  by  nightfall.  This  is 
Mommsen's  view  as  to  the  date :  but  Lenormant 
(Qmtemp,  Rev.  zxzviii.  p.  138)  thinks  this  convoy 
took  place  on  the  16th ;  for  the  convocation  of 
the  Ephebi  is  on  the  14th,  according  to  the  in- 
scription given  by  Mommsen  (p.  227),  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  should  have  been  thus 
arranged  so  that  additional  splendour  might  be 
given  to  the  procession  by  the  mystae  who  went 
to  the  *Pcir(K  joining  it  on  their  return  home. 
In  the  early  morning  of  the  19th,  there  were 
occasionally  decrees  passed  (Mommsen,  p.  225). 
In  the  forenoon  (Pint.  Alcib,  34 ;  cf.  Hext)d.  viii. 
65)  the  lacchus  procession  started  from  the 
Eleosinium  and  proceeded  to  the  laccheum, 
where  thev  got  the  statue  of  lacchus ;  perhaps 
then  defimtely  organised  the  procession  in  the 
building  assigned  for  that  purpose  (Pans.  i.  2, 4) ; 
and  then  passing  through  the  Ceramicus  (Schol. 
Aristoph.  Ran,  399)  left  Athens  by  the  Sacred 
Gate  (Pint.  Svdl.  14),  priests  and  people  crowned 
with  myrtle  and  ivy,  the  rich  ladies  till  the 
time  of  the  orator  Lycurgus  (Plat.  Vit,  X  Orat, 
842-4)  riding  in  carriages  (Schol.  Aristoph.  PhU, 
1014).  The  statue  of  lacchus  was  probably  that 
of  a  fair  child  crowned  with  myrtle  and  holding 
&  torch,  hence  called  ^ir^pos  iariip  in  Ari- 
stophanes {Ran,  342).  Tliere  were  many  cere- 
monies to  he  performed  as  the  procession  passed 
along  the  Sacred  Way  to  Eleusis— ceremonies 
which  had  to  be  given  up  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  while  Attica  was  invaded  by  the 
Peloponnesians  (Pint.  AlcA.  34).  One  section  of 
the  procession  repaired  to  the  Cephissus  and  took 
baths  therein,  another  to  the  iwth  by  Anemo- 
critus's  statue  near  the  tomb  of  Scirus  the  sooth- 
sayer, who  came  from  Dodona  to  Eleusis  to  assist 
the  Eleusinians  in  the  war  against  Erechtheus  and 
was  slain.  The  Phytalidae  sacrificed  to  Phytalus 
in  Ladadae,  where  lay  a  temple  to  the  Mourning 
^Ax^)  Demeter,  and  to  Cora,  with  whose 
worship  that  of  Athena  and  Poseidon  was  joined 
<Paas.  i.  37,  2).  Here  according  to  Preller 
(2>sn.  de  via  aaora,  p.  125,  ed.  K5hler)  Uy  the 
sacra  gentHitia  of  the  Qepbyraei  (cf.  Herod,  v. 
61)  at  the  sacred  fig-tree  (cf.  Lenormant,  Voie 


Sacr&  Eleu$inietme,  pp.  245,  254  ff.).  At  the 
palace  of  Crooen,  the  Croconidae  perhaps  bound 
small  bands  of  saflfron  thread  round  the  right 
wrist  and  right  foot  of  each  mystes  (cf.  P£»t. 
8.  V,  KpoKow)f  which  was  considered  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  evil  eye.  The  other  priestly 
families  had  probably  particular  ceremonies  to 
perform  at  particular  places.  For  a  further 
account  of  the  Sacred  Way,  see  Fr.  Lenormant, 
op,  cit.  Occasionally  during  the  procession 
the  majority  of  those  who  took  part  in  it  in- 
dulged in  fiouts  and  gibes  at  one  another,  a 
proceeding  called  y€(pvpte'iJi6s,  the  origin  of  which 
title  is  unknown,  but  is  generally  associated  with 
the  bridge  over  the  Cephissus  (Strabo,  iz.  400). 
It  was  similar  to  the  t^  4^  hfia^wr  of  the 
Dionysia,  or  the  (tHivm  of  the  Thesmophoria. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  Lenormant 
(  Voie  Sacr6!f  p.  282 ;  Contemp.  Rev.  zxzviii.  141) 
supposes  this  y§(pvpurfih$  to  have  occurred 
during  the  procession,  as  it  returned  to  Athens 
after  the  ceremonial  at  Eleusis  was  finished. 
Chants  in  honour  of  lacchus  (e,g.  Aristoph. 
Ran.  325  fi*.)  were  sung  constantly  during 
the  procession,  which  swelled  louder  as  when, 
near  midnight,  lacchus  arrived  at  Eleusis  amid 
the  blaze  of  torches  (Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1045). 
That  the  procession  did  not  arrive  t&ll  late 
at  night  is  plain  from  the  splendid  chorus  in 
the  Ion  (1076  ff.),  which  sings  of  the  torches 
of  the  20th  and  of  the  moon  and  stars  dancing 
in  heaven  at  the  sight.  The  journey  from 
Athens  to  Eleusis  is  really  only  four  hours 
long;  but  the  various  ceremonies  performed 
during  the  course  of  the  procession  eztended  it 
to  three  or  four  times  its  normal  length.  On 
the  nezt  morning  certain  sacrifices  were  per- 
formed (Rangab^  813,  4),  consisting  probably  in 
part  of  swine,  to  Demeter  (SchoL  to  Aristoph. 
Pax,  374).  An  inscription  in  Mommsen,  p.  257, 
orders  sacrifices  to  be  made  by  the  Upowoiol  to 
Hermes  Enagonius,  the  Graces,  Artemis,  and 
certain  heroes,  Telesidromus  and  Triptolemus. 
We  do  not  know  what  these  sacrifices  were  at 
Eleusis :  at  Andania  they  were  (Inscr.  1.  70), 
besides  others,  a  sheep  to  Proserpina  and  a  sow 
to  Demeter.  (For  the  offering  of  swine  to  the 
Earth  Goddess,  which  offering  was  of  a  magical 
import,  and  how  it  was  believed  that  to  miz  the 
flesh  of  swine  with  the  seed-corn  added  to  its 
fertility,  see  the  Scholion  on  Ludan,  Dial.  Meretr. 
ii.,  quoted  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  **  Demeter  and 
the  Pig,"  in  the  Nineteenth  CerSuryy  April  1887, 
p.  562,  and  his  references  to  analogous  practices 
among  the  Khonds  and  Pawnees.)  In  later  times 
the  Ephebi  made  supplementary  sacrifices  of 
ozen.  The  bulls  were  brought  unbound  to  the 
altar,  and  the  Ephebi  struggled  with  them  to 
hold  them  as  they  were  being  sacrificed :  com- 
pare the  rites  to  Demeter  Chthonia  at  Hermione 
(Pans.  ii.  35,  5);  hence  perhaps  the  origin  of 
the  buU-fights  alluded  to  by  Artemidorus 
(Oneirocr,  i.  8)  as  occurring  at  the  Eleuainia. 

The  22nd  and  23rd  were  the  /ivanipt^^€s 
4lfidp€u  (Bang.  813,  9),  and  the  ceremonies 
celebrated  thereon  were  vonrvx^cr.  During 
the  evening  of  the  22nd  was  probably  what  was 
called  Xofmimw  ^fi4pa  (cf.  Fulg.  i.  10),  which 
consisted  in  a  symboli<»l  searoh  after  Cora 
with  torches  (Lactant.  Inst.  i.  21:  cf.  Stat. 
Silv,  iv.  8,  50 ;  Juv.  zv.  149),  performed 
principally  by  and  for  the  less  highly  initiated. 
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who  conducted  the  search  crowned  with  mjrtle, 
wemring  a  fawn-ekin,  and  holding  a  wand,  the 
mystagognes  of  the  several  initiates  taking 
part  in  the  search — the  whole  proceeding 
being  perhaps  an  interlude  in  the  story  of 
Demeter  and  Cora,  which  appears  to  hare  been 
represented  in  the  temple  on  this  night.  After 
this  came  with  much  ceremonial  the  partaking 
of  the  KVK9APy  a  mixture  of  mint,  barley-meal, 
and  water.  This  was  a  cardinal  feature  in  the 
ceremony,  being,  if  we  may  so  say,  a  participa- 
tion in  the  Eleusinian  sacrament.  It  was  in 
remembrance  of  Demeter  being  refreshed  after 
her  long  wandering  and  fruitless  search.  There- 
after followed  what  was  called  the  wa^dio<ris 
rmp  Upmp  (Suidas,  s.  o.):  certain  relics  and 
amulets  were  given  to  the  votary  to  touch  or 
kiss  or  even  taste  (Maury,  Bel,  de$  Qrecs^  ii. 
p.  335),  the  votary  repeating,  as  the  priest 
tendered  him  the  objects  with  a  regular  question 
(**  quae  rogati  in  sacrorum  acceptionibus  respon- 
deant,"  Amob.  Adv.  GenteSy  v.  26^  this  formula 
(tr^p^flfia),  as  given  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Protrept.  p.  18):  ^r^crrciMra,  hrioif  rhv  iruitfwra, 
i\afio¥  ix  xUrnis  iyyw<rdfi9Poty  ix964fifi¥  tls 
ircUador  Koi  4k  koXJuBov  «2f  Kianir.  It  appears 
that  some  kind  of  memento  of  this  ceremony 
was  given  by  the  priest  to  the  votaries,  which  a 
sincere  believer  used  to  keep  in  a  linen  cloth 
(ApuL  Apol.  p.  140).  The  actual  Upk  them- 
selves were  kept  in  a  chest  (r*\4Tiis  iyKvyuova 
ixvtrriha  xiffniPf  Nonnus,  Dionys.  ix.  127)  bound 
with  purple  ribands,  and  consisted  among 
others  of  sesame  cakes  of  particular  shapes, 
pomegranates,  salt,  ferules,  ivy,  poppy-seeds, 
quinces,  &c.  (Clem.  Alex.  Protrept,  p.  19) :  the 
uninitiated  were  not  allowed  to  see  these  **  even 
from  the  housetop  "  (Callim.  Hymn  to  Ceres,  4) : 
cf.  Grote,  v.  63,  and  Lenormant  on  the  Cista 
Mystica  in  D.  and  S.  Not  very  different  appear 
to  have  been  the  ceremonies  of  the  23rd.  There 
were  many  wand-bearers  but  few  bacchants,  as 
the  superintendents  of  the  mysteries  used  to  say 
(Plat.  Phaed.  69  C),  and  it  was  for  these  latter, 
the  more  highly  initiated  mystae  of  at  least  a 
year's  standing,  generally  called  ir^mrcuj  that 
the  ceremonies  of  the  23rd  were  held,  and  they 
were  the  highest  and  greatest  (see  below,  §  7). 
Here,  too,  was  probably  a  xapd^ffts  rmv  /cpwr, 
the  sacramental  words  used  in  receiving  which 
being  iK  rvfxirdtKiv  l^cryov,  in  Kvfi$d\ou  Irioi^, 
ititpifo^ipiiUfffL,  biih  rhp  'nurrhv  (nt^vop.  All 
this  undoubt«lly  points  to  the  Phrygian  worship 
of  Sabazius  (cf.  Jul.  Firm.  Matemus,  De  error, 
prof  an,  relig,  18,  ed.  Halm),  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Orphics  into  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd  was 
held  that  portion  of  the  feast  which  was  called 
irXiyfu>X(^  (Ath.  x.  p.  496)  or  vAiy/iox^^  (Poll.  x. 
74X  a  sacrifice  to  the  dead.  The  irAiy/iox^Jiy  was 
a  broad-bottomed  earthen  jar,  and  two  such 
were  used  in  the  ceremony,  one  filled  with  wine 
and  the  other  with  water,  the  contents  of  the 
one  thrown  to  the  east  and  of  the  other  to  the 
west,  while  mystic  words  (0e  «rvc)  were  spoken. 
This  sacrifice  rormed  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the 
mysteries  in  the  special  sense,  the  fwo"nipt^t^s 
^fidpai :  for  that  is  the  way  we  are  to  understand 
Athenaeus  (/.  c),  not  that  it  was  the  end  of  the 
whole  festival.  It  was  like  the  (ri/da  of  the 
Thesmophona:  and  it  ended  with  a  xalprr^ 
to    the    dead,    which    conclusion    was    called 


wpaxfupfiT^iMa  (Harpocr.  161,  9 ;  cf.  Mommseo, 
p.  230).     It  must   be   noticed,  however,  that 
Lenormant  {Contemp.  Rev,  xxxviii.  149)8iippoN» 
the  TXifftox<^  ^  have  taken  pUce  jost  oatnde 
the  Dipylon  gate  of  Athens,  on  the  return  of  the 
procession  from  Eleusis ;  and  that  this  is  prored 
from  the  mystic  words  8c  ir^  inttpnii*  fosad 
engraved  on  the  kerbstone  of  a  well  near  thai 
spot.    The  next  rooming,  24th,  occarred  perbspi 
the  i9aXAirr^f  (Athen.  406 ;  Hesych.  t.  v.),  tlao 
called  r^nrui  (Hesych.  s.  v.\  a  sort  of  ibam 
fight,  enjoined,  it  seems,  in  the  Homeric  hjmo 
{v.  267  ff.).     There  was  a  similar  contest,  cslled 
Ai9o/ioX(a,  at  the  festival  of  Damia  and  Auxesis 
at  Troezen  (cf.  Pans.  ii.  32,  2).    LenormaDt  in 
D.  and  S.,  s.  v.  Balletys,  sees  a  connexion  with 
the    herb    balis,    sjrmbol    of   resurrection  and 
immortality  (Etym.  if.  s.  v. ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxt. 
f  14).     On  this  same  morning  and  aflemooD 
were    the     ieymwts    araJiiaicoi,    alluded    to  in 
Rangab^  813.     They  were  called  Eleusinis  or 
Demetria,  and  the  prize  was  some  barley  grown 
on  the  Rarian  plain  (SchoL  on  Pind.  01.  ix.  ISO, 
166).     Euripides  was  crowned  at  these  Eleo- 
sinian  games  (Gell.  xv.  20,  3).  There  is  no  resaon 
to  suppose  that  these  games  were  not  annus!  (see 
Hermann,  QotUMi.  Alterth,  §  55,  39);  for  the 
Eleusinian  vtrrrriipis  referred  to  by  Polloi,  viu. 
107,  is  a  different  and  second-rate  festival,  ss  uaj 
be  seen  from  its  being  mentioned  list  in  the  liit 
(Mommsen,p.  243).     In  early  times  these  gamei 
probably  lasted  two  days ;  but  in  later  timet  on 
the  25th  the  theatrical   representations  of  the 
Atotf^irov  Tcxyn'oi  were  held,  and  we  have  lome 
inscriptions  referring  to  the  sacrifices  offered  bj 
thu  guild  (ib.  266-7).     As  time  went  on,  the 
26th  and  27  th  appear  to  have  been  devoted  to 
such  theatrical  exhibitions  (Rangab^  813,  6), 
held  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
visitors  in  the  coimtry.     According  to  s  decree 
in  Mommsen,  p.  232,  dated  28th,  the  people  were 
assembled  at  Eleusis  and  had  not  yet  returned  to 
Athens  :  but  in  the  time  of  Andocides  {de  Mytt. 
fill)  the  26th  was  the  day  after  the  mysteries 
(Mommsen,  p.  231) ;  and  that  there  were  some 
business   days   in    Boedromion  free    after  the 
mysteries  is  proved  by  Demosthenes  {01.  iii.  §S)- 
The  people  do  not  appear  to  have  returned  to 
Athens  in  a  regular  procession,  though  Lenor- 
mant, as  we  have  seen,   thinks  they  did,  and 
that  the  ytfvpurfibs  and  the  wktifMxh  ^^^ 
incidents  in  that  return  journey.    The  mysterj- 
truce    lasted    till    the    middle  of  Pyanepaion 
(C.  /.  G,  71). 

5.  The  PriesU  and  Priestesses.—ia.)  The  moat 
important  priest  was  the  Hierophant  (*Icpo^^ 
rt}r).  In  lists  of  the  Eleusinian  priests  he  is  put 
first  (Dio  Chrys.  xxxi.  p.  386,  ed.  Dind. ;  C  /.  0- 
184, 190).  He  was  nominated  for  life  (Paus.  ii.  Ht 
1)  from  the  Eleusinian  family  of  the  Eumolpidae, 
and  was  generally  an  elderly  man  and  bonnd  to 
a  life  of  strict  chastity.  There  was  only  one 
hierophant  at  a  time,  and  his  name  was  never 
mentioned  (Lucian,  Lexiph,  10),  though  in  Iste 
inscriptions  we  find  the  Roman  gentile  name  bnt 
not  the  praenomen  or  the  cognomen  given 
(C.  /.  G.  187).  HU  principal  duty  was,  clothed 
in  an  Oriental  style  with  a  long  robe  {irrokh)  ^ 
a  turban  {(rTp6^tov),  as  his  name  indicates,  to 
show  and  explain  the  sacred  symbols  sad 
figures — perhaps  in  a  kind  of  chant  or  reciUtive, 
as  he  was  required  to  have  a  good  voice  (ci- 
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Plttt.  Mdh.  22 ;  Epictet.  iii.  21,  §  16  ;  C.  /.  G. 
401).      (6.)  The  Ikdvchus  (Ztfiouxos)  or  torch- 
bearer  was  inferior  to  the  Hierophant,  and  of  the 
same  rank  with  the  Keryx  (C.  /.  0,  185,  com- 
pared with  188).     Originally  he  was  descended 
from  the  Eleusinian  Triptolemus  (Xen.  Hell.  vi. 
3,  6) ;  but  about  380  B.C.  this  family  died  out, 
and  the  Lycomtdae,  the  family  to  which  Themis- 
tocles     belonged,    which     celebrated    a     local 
worship  of  Demeter  at  Phlyae  full  of  Orphic 
doctrines    and    ceremonies,   succeeded    to    the 
daduchia  (see  Boeckh  on  C.  J.  0,  i.  p.  441  f.). 
We  have  seen  above,  p.  717  a,  how  important 
Lenormant  thinks  the  introduqtion  of  this  family 
into  the  Eleusinian  priesthood  was,  in  that  it 
brought  with  it  into  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies 
in  a   large  measure   the  Orphic  rites  it  was 
accustomed  to  practise.     It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  name  of  the  daduchus  was  sacred  (Ludan, 
/.  c)  or  not  (C.  /.  G.  403,  423).     His  head-dress 
was  Oriental,  as  we  may  infer  from  a  Persian 
soldier  mistaking  a  daduchus  for  a  king  (Plut. 
ArisL  5).     His  main  duty  was  to  hold  the  torch 
at  the  sacrifices,  as  his  name  indicates ;  but  he 
sbared  with   the  hierophant  several  functions, 
reciting  portions  of  the  ritual  (Pans.  ix.  31,  6, 
compand  with  Philostr.    VU.    Soph,    ii.    20), 
taking  part  in  certain  purifications  (Snid.  s.  v, 
Aihs  Kifiioy),  in  the  wpoppviffts  (Schol.  Aristoph. 
Ban.  369),  and  even  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
mjsteries  (Suid.  s.  v.  8fSovx<()*    ^^^  these  two 
priests,  the  Hierophant  and  the  Daduchus,  who 
had   to   be   men   of  tried  sanctity  (r6fiof  rhp 
fUWowra    9qiovx*uf  ioKifUi^irBat,    quoted    by 
Mayor  on  Jut.  xv.   140X  there  was  a  regular 
.   consecration  on  their  entering  office.    It  was  the 
r4\os  rris  iwnrrtlatf  and  was  called  iufdZtffis 
KttX  <rTtfifidfr«t¥  hrlBfffts,  because  the  sign  of  it 
consisted  in  placing  on  the  head  of  the  new 
priest  the  diadem  of  purple  and  the  wreath  of 
myrtle  which  they  wore  permanently  (Lenor- 
mant, Contemp,  Rev.   xxxviii.  414).      (c.)  The 
Keryx  or  Hierokeryx  (  K^pv(,  UpoicripvQ,    Accord- 
ing to  Eleusinian  tradition,  the  Kerykes  traced 
their  origin  back  to  Keryx,  a  younger  son  of 
Enmolpns ;  but  they  themselves  considered  their 
ancestors  to  be  Hermes  and  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Cecrops,  Aglauros  according  to  Pausanias  (i. 
3^   3),  Pnndrosos  according   to   Pollux   (viii. 
103).     Mommsen  (p.  234)  supposes  they  were 
an  Athenian  family  which  ousted  or  absorbed 
an    Eleusinian  family,   perhaps  the  Eudanemi 
(Hesych.  a,  v.).      His  duties  were  chiefly  to 
proclaim  silence  at  the  sacrifices  (Poll.  iv.  91). 
(<f.)  The  Epibomios  (6  M  fiv/j^).    In  early  times 
he   was  certainly  a  priest  Qrhr  M  rf  ficofi^ 
Up4a,   C,  L   G.  71   a,   39);    he  is    generally 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  other  three 
priests,  but  not  always  {e.g,   Plut.   Ale,  22; 
Epictet  iU.  21, 13 ;  C.  /.  G.  188, 190, 191).    No 
family  laid  especial  claim  to  this  priesthood. 
His  name,  as  well   as  that  of  the  Keryx,  was 
probably  not    sacred.       The    four    Eleusinian 
priests  were  among  those  who  were  maintained 
in  the  prytanenm — were  ie/iiriroi,  as  they  were 
called  (C.  /.  G,  183  ff.).    (e.)  The  Hierophantis 
(Icp^fcp^ir).    There  was  originally  only  one  at 
ft  time ;  she  belonged  to  Demeter  (C  L  G.  434, 
2),  and  her  name  was  sacred :  but  a  new  one 
was   added  when  Hadrian's  wife   Sabina  was 
deified  as  the  younger  Demeter  (i&.  435,  1073). 
Perhaps    at    this   time     or    afterwards     the 
VOL.  I. 
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priestesses  came  to  be  multiplied ;  see  the  Schol. 
on  Soph.  OccL   Col.  683,  mtl  rhy  Upo^dam^v  Zk 
icaL  rks  Upo^fdyrtHas  Koi  rhp  dql^vxou  jccd  t^ 
&XAaf  Upfias  fxvpplvris  fx*^  ari^avov.    They 
lived   a   life   of  perfect  chastity  during   their 
tenure  of  office,  though  they  might  have  been 
married  previously  (Mommsen,  p.  237).    It  is 
uncertain  to  what   family   the  original  hiero- 
phantis  of   Demeter    belonged ;    that    of   the 
younger  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Lyoomidae 
(i6.).     The  duties  of  the  hierophantis  corre- 
sponded to  those  of  the  hierophant.     Pollux  (i. 
14)  appears  to  call  the^  priestesses  wpo^dyri9€Sj 
and   perhapk    they  were  also  called  fx4\iaaai 
(Hesych.    s.   v.).        (/.)    Female    torch-bearer, 
t(fiovx'fi(raffa    (C    /.    G,    1535;     cf.   Lucian, 
Cataplus,  22).       (g.)   Priestess  [Uptia).     She 
was  not  hieronymous,  but  eponymous  (cf.  C.I.  G. 
386,  Iwl  Upiias  ^AMoUtas  AnoBafiias).     These 
priestesses    belonged    to    the    family    of  the 
Phillidae  (Suid.  and  Phot,  s,  v.).     Her  duties 
corresponded  in  all  probability  with  those  of  the 
Epibomios.     (A.)  The  Spondophori  ((nrop9o^6pot) 
were  sent  out  to  the  adjoining  country  a  month 
before  the  ceremony  to  announce  the  truce  for 
the  mysteries  (Aeschiu.  Fals.  Leg.  S  133).    They 
belonged  to  the  families  of  the  Eudanemi  and 
Kerykes  (Hesych.  s.  v.  EdS^e/iOf).    Mommsen 
(p.  244)  thinks  that  a  Eudanemos  went  from 
Eleusis  and  a  Keryx  from  Athens  at  the  same 
time.     (•'.)  Minor  offices :  (1.)  ^wJ^pn^s  ro7p 
Btotp  (Inscr.  ap.  Mommsen,  p.  227),  perhaps  be- 
longing to  the  Eleusinium  of  the  city.  (2.)  i^pa- 
v6s,  whom  Hesych.  describes  as  ityvlmis  r&p 
'EXcvirtrfwy.      He  probably  superintended  the 
£Xa8«  iiOtrrtu,      (3.)    Ifucxoey^ht  and   KovpO' 
Tp6^0Sf  female  nurses  attending  on  the  child 
lacchus  (Poll.  i.  35 ;  C.  I.  G.  481, 9).    (4.)  Per- 
haps  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  ^attpirts] 
but    it  is  rery    uncertain.       We   know    that 
Proserpina  was  originally  called  Daeira'  in  the 
Eleusinian  worship.   (5.)  Upa6\ris(ib,  184,  c.  18) 
was  probably  the  head  of  the  6fAP^o\  and  ^fiyiy- 
rptZ€s  (Poll.  i.  35),  a  sort  of  choir.    (6.)  Who 
the  xavayus  and  the   irvp^6poi  were   beyond 
what  can  be  inferred  from  their  names  cannot  be 
determined.  Lenormant  (p.  867)  says  the  weofoy^Ts 
were  intermediate  between  the  ministers  and 
the  initiates.    Though  not  strictly  a  priest,  yet 
as   exercising    an    important  function  in    the 
mysteries,  (j)  the  mystagogi  (jiwrraytoyoX)  may 
be  mentioned  here.    They  had  to  be  men  who 
had  passed  through  all  the  grades  of  initiation. 
They  were  probably  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
state,  in  a  manner  licensed  (Sanppe,  Mysterien- 
inachrift,  p.  37).    Prior  to  presenting  himself 
for  initiation,  each  votary  had  to  place  himself 
under  the  guidance  of  one  of  these  mystagogues, 
and  Rot  instruction  from  him  as  to  the  varioas 
purincations  and  ceremonies  he  was  to  perform. 
It    was    only   by    the    unconscientiousness    of 
mystagogues  that  unworthy  applicants  ever  got 
admission  to  the  mysteries.    After  due  exami- 
nation, if  the  mystagogue  was  satisfied,  he  pre- 
sented the  applicant  or  returned  his  name  to  the 
Archon  Basileus  or  his  assistants.      This  was 
called  a^^rturis  (Lenormant,  Cont.  Rev.  xxxviii. 
p.  135).     If  a  mvstagogue  could  not  say  what 
purificatory  sacrihces  were  required  for  a  special 
candidate,  recourse  was  had  to  (k)  an  Exegetes 
(.Hny^n^t)f  who  appears  to  have  been  elected  by 
the  people  from  the  Eomolpidae  or   Kerykes 
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(ct  C.  /.  0,  392)  mnd  wboM  baiineti  it  wai  to 
daeidt  such  diflicalt  caaes  and  generallj  to  gire 
rmponta  on  ElensinUn  eocledastical  Uw.  There 
were  mMHj  books  of  tht  m jsteriee  (cf.  Lenonnaut, 
Oamt  Rev,  zzxru.  871)  which  were  Intended  to 
hftTe  been  ftrictlj  kept  fVom  the  uninitiated  and 
which  appear  to  hare  contained  not  only  what 
ritnal  wai  to  be  performed  in  yarions  cases — 
mch  perhapa  was  the  Eaniolpidamm  itdrpia 
which  Cicero  asks  Atticns  (L  9,  2)  for — bat  also 
perhaps  the  allegorical  and  symbolical  interpre- 
tations of  some  of  the  mjths :  cf.  Galen,  viii.  181, 
ed.  Knhn ;  Lobeck,  Aglaoph,  194. 

The  priests  of  the  mysteries,  espedally  the 
Evmolpidae,  appear  to  hare  had  a  special  eccle- 
slasUcal  court  {Upk  ytpovaia,  C,  /.  G,  392,  399) 
for  trying  offences  of  impiety  (a  very  yague  and 
elastic  term)  in  connexion  with  the  festiyal, 
which  court  they  conducted  according  to  un- 
written laws  of  immemorial  antiquity  (Lys.  m 
Andoo,  §  10).  To  prosecute  before  this  court 
was  called  iucd{«o^ai  wpbs  EhfaakniSas.  Their 
punishments,  according  to  Caillemer  {D.  and  S., 
s.  T.  AMebeia\  were  strictly  religious,  exclusion 
from  the  mysteries,  depriTation  of  title  of 
initiate,  and  such  like.  The  curse  and  excom- 
munication were  most  solemn;  priests  and 
priestesses,  taming  to  the  west,  uttered  the 
words  of  imprecation  and  shook  their  garments 
([Lys.]  m  Amdoc  §  51).  It  may  be  that  this 
eonrt  was  the  only  tribunal  for  cases  of  what 
we  may  call  heterodoxy,  impiety  consisting  in 
the  performance  of  rites  contrary  to  the  tra- 
ditional one  and  to  that  held  by  the  priests ; 
while  other  kinds  of  procedure,  superadded  to 
the  religious  inyestigation  and  condemnation, 
were  adopted  in  accordance  with  ordinary 
criminal  Uw  (such  as  iamymyiif  ifftfitieu  ypa^, 
Mci(iff,  itpofioKfi^  tUayyfXU :  see  Wayte*s  note 
on  Dem.  Androt  p.  601,  §  27)  in  cases  of  impiety, 
which  consisted  in  disorder  and  rulgar  profanity. 
These  charges  were  brought  before  the  Senate  of 
FiTe  Hundred  sitting  in  the  Eleusinium  of  the 
city  on  the  day  after  the  mysteries  (Andoc  de 
Mytt  S  111).  The  penalty  was  death  (Thuc 
tL  61  /n.)  or  banishment  (Andoc  §  15),  with 
confiscation  of  goods  (C  /.  A.  i.  277),  for  pro- 
fimation  of  the  mysteries.  The  accuser,  if  he 
did  not  get  the  fifth  part  of  the  rotes,  suffered 
a  kind  of  iartfda  (Andoc.  §  33X  t,e,  was  deprived 
of  the  right  to  enter  the  temples  and  fined  the 
%  usual  1000  drachmas  (Caillemer,  /.  c).  Many 
shrank  from  themselres  bringing  the  accusation, 
and  used  to  inform  the  Archon  Basileus  of  the 
profanation  they  had  observed,  and  if  he  thought 
it  serious  he  made  the  accusation  6fBciariy. 
This  information  laid  before  the  archon  was 
called  <ppd(9iif  wphs  rhp  jSeuriAca  (Dem.  Androt. 
1.  c). 

A  vase  representation  from  a  hydria  of  Cnmae 
of  the  Eleusinian  goddesses  and  their  priests  is 
given  by  Baumeister,  DenkmSleTf  p.  474,  with 
fall  explanations.  The  pictures  are  instructive 
as  regtmls  the  dress  of  the  priests. 

6.  The  CSvil  Functionariet  connected  with  the 
FeetwaL — ^The  chief  civil  superintendence  of  the 
festival  was  entrusted  to  the  Archon  Basileus, 
who  was  assisted  by  four  ^ificAi|ra(,  elected  by 
the  people,  two  ftom  the  people  generally  and 
one  each  from  the  families  of  the  Eumolpidae 
and  Kerykes  (Aristot.  ap.  Harpocr.  p.  118). 
The  Archon  generally  appears  to  have  appointed 
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an  assistant  (wdp^hpos),  who  was  piobaUj  ti  s 
rule  his  relation-— at  least  for  the  Dkmjas  in 
one  case  the  Archon  appointed  his  ftthsr^ii-lsv 
([Dem.]  c.  Neaer,  p.  1372,  §  81).  The  datiM  «C 
the  Archon  and  his  assistant  were  to  tscrifice 
and  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  both  si 
Athens  and  Eleusis,  and  to  have  general  police 
supervision  over  the  whole  solemnity  (Ljf.  c 
Andoc,  §  4).  The  ^i^Xifral  had  slso  iich 
duties  as  looking  after  the  sacrifices,  testing  the 
offerings  of  the  votaries,  classifying  andmsnhsl- 
ling  the  different  grades  of  initiates,  nsnsging 
certain  monies,  &&,  if  we  may  infer  from  the 
similar  duties  attaching  to  the  officials  of  this 
name  at  Andania.  As  to  the  finances  of  the 
festival  generally,  according  to  C  /.  Q.  71  s,  29, 
/sfNnrMol  had  the  administration  of  them.  Midiss 
was  elected  one  of  these.  They  were  three  ii 
number  (Dem.  Mid.  p.  522,  §  115),  thoofh 
Etym.  M,  (s.  v.)  says  they  were  ten. 

7.  The  ImtiaU9.-^0rnjpsMj  only  AthenisBi 
were  admitted :  legend  said  that  nerculei  sad 
the  Dioscuri  (Plut.  Thee.  33)  bad  to  be  sdopted 
prior  to  initiation;  bat  later  (cfl  Herod, 
viii.  65)  all  Greek-speaking  people  who  vere 
not  murderers  were  admissible  to  be  initisted 
(Isocr.  Panegyr.  §  42).  Barbarians  were  ex- 
cluded :  so  Anacharsis  had  to  be  nsturalind 
(Lucian,  Scyth.  8) ;  but  it  was  not  at  all  oecec- 
sary  to  be  an  Athenian  citizen,  as  the  Emperor 
Julian  (Or.  vii.  238)  implies.  This  Lobed 
{Aglaoph.  17-20)  proves  elaborately.  Women 
(Aristid.  Eieue.  voL  L  p.  257,  Jebb),  sad  em 
perhaps  slaves  (Theophilus^  Fr.  i.,  vol.  il  p.  ^73, 
Kock),  were  admissible.  Children  were  sdinitted 
to  the  first  grade  only ;  but  among  the  childres 
brought  to  Eleusis  one  was  picked  out  for  ipedtl 
initiation,  and  **to  appease  the  divinity  bf  * 
more  exact  performance"  of  the  ceremoniei 
required  (Porphyr.  AM.  iv.  5).  That  hoy  or 
girl  (for  boys,  see  C.  /.  Q.  393,  400 ;  fnr  gir^S 
443-445,  448)  was  said  /ivnBrirtu  i^*  ierieSy 
and  was  called  6  (or  ^)  i^*  itrrlas.  He  or 
she  had  to  be  an  Athenian  of  high  biitk 
(Bekk.  Anecd.  204),  perhape  of  the  spedil 
family  of  the  Lycomidae,  Eumolpidae,  or  tltf 
like ;  and  was  probably  initiated  standing  a 
the  steps  of  the  altar,  while  the  rest  stood 
afar  off.  (Cf.  Themist.  xUi.  p.  165,  ^AX*  ix/f 
its  foocc  rhtf  /joHrraiymySy  futi  y^vieBok  rit 
ipeminis  rcAer^r  oh  T6pp«96ey  rSy  iraf8uc£y  o^ 
MrciOK  &AA'  fn^cy  icai  iup'  iorias.)  Tbe 
parents  of  the  diild  had  to  make  extensite 
offerings  and  pay  a  large  fee.  For  more  cob* 
coming  initiation  &^'  iffrlas,  see  Boeckk  os 
C.  I.  G.  393.  Originally  admission  was  free  for 
all  initiates ;  but  by  virtue  of  a  law  passed  b; 
the  orator  Aristogiton,  each  initiate  had  to  pay* 
fee  to  the  public  treasury  (Lenormant,  Ceo- 
temp.  Rev.  xxxviii.  p.  123). 

The  ordinary  proceeding  was  for  the  ioitiate 
to  receive  his  fint  introduction  as  a  child  snd 
afterwards  the  higher  grades  as  a  mtn— w« 
fi^onis  Koi  Mfwnis  db^p,  as  Himerius  say*  (Or. 
xxu.  1 ;  cf.  a  L  G.  I  p.  445>  This  fiOls  in 
admirably  with  what  TertoUian  says  (otmta 
Valentin.  1) :  "  Idcirco  et  aditum  prius  cruoisnt, 
diutius  initiant  antequam  consignaat,  cam 
epoptas  ante  quinquennium  instituunt,**— artste- 
ment  not  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  tw 
shortest  possible  interval  between  the  tw<>|^^ 
of  initiation  is  stated  at  one  year  (Pint  DoMtr. 
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26;  c£  Schol.  on  Aristoph.  £an.  745).  The 
whole  cycle  of  the  mysteries  was  AirieteriSf  and 
could  be  gone  through  in.  two  years :  even  the 
Homeric,  hymn,  extends  the  whole  legend  beyond 
a  year^  ana  when  the  Orphic  theology  blended 
laochus-Zagreus  into  the  story,  the  regular 
course  of  two  years  came  to  be  adopted.  There 
is  a  high  probability,  as  we  shall  see  (§  8),  that 
the  first-year  votaries  at  Eleusis  were  shown  a 
drama  representing  the  usual  story  of  Demeter 
and  Cora,  while  the  second-year  votaries  were 
shown  the  whole  legend  >of  Zagreus :  and  as  to 
the  whole  course  of  the  actual  mysteries,  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  following  arrangement 
was  that  adopted,  though  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  little  more  than  conjecture,  and  given 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

(1.)  First  Spring  at  Agrae — ^the  votaries 
mourn  for  Cora  ravished  by  Hades. 

(2.)  First  Autumn  at  Eleusis — mourning  with 
Demeter  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter,  and  exhi- 
bition of  the  ordinary  legend. 

(3.)  Second  Spring  at  Agrae — ^the  murder  of 
2^i^us  and  his  heart  being  given  to  Cora  (who 
here  seems  to  take  the  place  of  Semeie),  and 
conception  of  lacchus. 

(4^)  Second  Autumn  at  Eleusis — ^rebirth  of 
laochus,  who  is  carried  in  procession  to  Demeter 
at  Eleusis,  and  there  the  votaries  sympathise  in 
the  joy  of  the  earth-goddess,  who  once  more  has 
about  her  her  child  and  grandchild. 

That  there  were  difierent  grades  of  initiates 
hardly  needs  proof:  the  /i^<rrai  were  those  who 
bad  received  any  degree  of  initiation,  the  iir67rrau 
or  f^pot  the  second-year  votaries.    Suidas  (s,  v. 
^r^vrai)  says  so  explicitly — cf.  Hai*pocr.  ».  v. 
^wwrrevKorctyf  and  Pint.  Demetr.  26 ;  not  to 
mention  such  passages  as  Pint,  de  Iside  et  Osiride, 
e.  78,  where  the  different  grades  of  pro6ciency 
in   philosophy  are  compared  to  those  of  the 
initiates  into  the  mysteries.    There  were  mystic 
eeremonies  for  both  these  classes  of  initiates, 
one  on  each  of  the  two  days,  22nd  and  23rd. 
While-  anyone    introduced    by  a    mystagogue 
coold  get  admission  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
first  year,  the  fi^cis,  the  iir6wrua  or  iworpia 
<co«iId  only  be  seen  by  those  who  got  a  ticket 
from  the  iqiovxos*    A  ticket  of  that  kind  has 
been  discovered  marked  AAA  and  EflOy,  with 
the  symbols  of  an  ear  of  com  and  a  poppy  (see 
Lenormant,   xxxviii.   145).     What  those  cere- 
'  monies  were  is  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing point  in  our  subject ;  but  the  seal  of  silence 
which  was  laid  on  the  votaries  has  not  been 
broken.      This  secrecy  was  most    strenuously 
«njoined  and  most  rigorously  enforced,  as  we 
baire  seen.    The  prosecution  of  Alcibiades  for 
holding  a  travesty  of  the  mysteries  in  his  own 
house,  and  Andocides's  speech  on  the  subject,  are 
well  known.    Aeschylus  is  said  to  have  divulged 
the  mysteries  in  styling  Artemis  a  daughter  of 
Demeter  (Herod,  ii.  156 ;  Pans.  viii.  37,  6),  and 
in  other  matters  (Arist.  Nic,  Eth.  iii.  1, 17  ;  and 
X^obeck's  discussion,  Agkuph,  pp.  77  ff.),  and  to 
ha've  only  barely  escaped  death.     Diagoras  of 
Melos  (Diod.  xiii.  6  ;  [Lys.]  tn  Andoc,  §  17)  was 
banished  from  Athens  and  a  price  set  on  his 
head  for  having  divulged  the  mysteries.    It  was 
the  prevailing  belief  of  antiquity  that  he  who 
-waM   guilty  of   divulging    the    mysteries  was 
thought  sure  to  bring  down  divine  vengeance  on 
loixtfelf  and  those  associated  with    him  (Hor. 
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Carm.  iii.  2,  26).  We  are  accordingly  left  to 
conjectures  more  or  less  probable  as  to  what  the 
chief  mystic  ceremonies  were. 

8.  The  Mystic  Ceremonies  in  the  Temple. — 
They  were  performed  in  the  temple  of  the  two 
goddesses  at  Eleusis,  a  building  reckoned  one  of 
the  greatest  masterpieces  of  the  Periclean  age. 
Ictinus  superintended  the  whole.  Coroebus 
built  the  lower  story,  with  four  rows  of  columns 
which  divided  the  interior  space.  On  his  death 
Metagenes  took  up  the  work  and  added  an  upper 
story,  and  Xenocles  built  a  cupola  roof  with  an 
opening  (Jhrcuoy)  in  the  middle  for  the  light 
(Plut.  Ferid,  13 ;  Vitruv.  vii.  Pref.  §§  16,  17). 
The  dimensions  of  the  whole  building  were  223 
feet  by  179,  the  measurement  of  the  cella  being 
175  feet  by  179.  The  temple  had  no  pillars  in 
the  fafade  till  the  architect  Philon,  in  the  time 
of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  built  a  pronaos  with 
twelve  pillars  (Vitruv.  /.  c).  The  temple 
stood  inside  a  large  enclosure,  which  was 
approached  bv  a  propylaea,  there  being  yet 
another  propylaea  leading  to  the  temple.  Inside 
this  enclosure  Lenormant  has  fixed  the  position 
of  the  &7^XairT0f  irirpa,  where  Demeter  was 
said  to  have  rested  in  her  wanderings,  as  the 
rock  where  the  great  statue  of  Demeter  Achea, 
now  at  Cambridge,  stood,  ue.  on  the  axis  of  the 
first  propylaea  close  to  a  well,  which  he  also 
identifies  as  Callichorum.  (See  his  elaborate 
description,  Contemp.  Rev,  xxxviii.  125  ff. ;  and 
Baumeister's  DenhnSHer^  art.  Eleusis,  with  the 
plan  he  eives.  For  fuller  details,  compare  the 
npateruca  r^s  *Apxcuo\oyutiis  kraiplcts  for  1883, 
and  M.  Blavette  in  Bulletin  de  Correspondance 
heUAiique,  vui.  (1884),  pp.  254  ff.)  The  temple 
of  Ictinus,  though  built  on  the  site  of  an  older 
and  smaller  one,  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
most  ancient  temple  which  stood  more  to  the 
north,  occupying  a  platform  which  overlooked 
the  well  Callichorum  and  the  i,y4Kaaros  irirpa, 
exactly  on  the  spot  where  the  Homeric  hymn 
(v.  273)  orders  it  to  be  built.  The  great  temple 
of  Ictinus  was  called  by  the  ancients  iivfrrachs 
ffriK6s  rStrabo,  ix.  395)^  and  the  inner  portion 
TtKtffTTipiop  or  hfdinopo¥  or  n4yapoy  (cf.  Lobeck, 
Aglaoph.  59). 

The  ceremony  was  doubtless  dramatic  **  Deo 
and  Cora,"  says  Clement  of  Alexandria  (PrO' 
trept  p.  12)^  ''have  become  a  mystic  drama. 
Eleusis  illustrates  by  the  light  of  the  torches 
of  the  daduchus  the  carrying  off  of  Cora,  the 
wandering  journeys  and  grief  of  Deo"  (cf. 
Minuc  Felix,  Ociav,  c.  21),  a  view  to  which  the 
t«rms  Upo^dmis  and  dir^imis  also  lead  ns,  and 
which  is  consistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
ancient  Greek  religion,  which  was  materialist 
and  naturalist  in  its  doctrines,  and  used  for 
its  inculcation  visible  symbols,  but  did  not 
rise  through  the  hearts  and  the  consciences  of 
its  votaries  to  a  conception  of  the  Divinity 
whom  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard.  "  Above 
these  two  conditions,"  says  PreUer(6r.  Myth.  i. 
653),  "Nature  as  object  and  the  sensible  as 
its  formal  expression,  the  religions  of  the 
ancients  have  never  arisen."  The  ceremony, 
then,  was  dramatic  Aelins  Aristides  {Eleus,  i, 
256)  asks,  "  Where  else  do  the  recitals  of  the 
narratives  chant  forth  greater  marvels,  or  does 
the  ceremonial  (rh  UpSfuwa)  involve  a  greater 
affrightment  (licirAiy|iy),  or  does  the  spectacle 
match  more  fully  what  the  ear  hears  ?^    The 
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drama  consi&ted  of  9pwfi€pa  and  kty^furOf  the 
former  being  mach  the  more  important,  for  the 
ancient  religiooa  worship  addressed  itself,  as 
Grote  points  out  (r.  63),  more  to  the  eye  than  to 
the  ear.  There  were  hymns  and  chants  (Pans.  iz. 
27,  2:  the  name  Eumolpus  pointing  to  snch, 
C  /.  0.  401,  and  the  hierophant,  as  we  saw, 
was  required  to  hare  a  gocKl  voice),  speeches 
and  exhortations  (^^cii ,  irapoyy^Afiara),  recitals 
of  myths  (jiv$mif  ^/uu,  Aristid.  /.  c,\  waitings 
for  the  loes  of  Persephone  (Proclos  on  Plat. 
Politic,  p.  384).  There  were  kinds  of  dancing 
or  rhythmical  morements  by.  those  performing 
the  ceremony  (Lucian,  de  Satt.  15),  clashing  of 
cymbals  (Schol.  on  Theocr.  ii.  36 ;  Veil.  i.  4,  IX 
sudden  changes  from  light  to  darkness  (<ric(irovs 
re  Kol  fmrhs  dwaWii^  ytyofi4ymrf  Dio  Chrys.  xii. 
387),  **  toilsome  wanderings  and  dangerous  pas- 
sages through  the  gloom,  but  the  end  is  not 
vet,  and  then  before  the  end  all  kinds  of  terror, 
shirering  and  quaking,  sweating  and  amaze- 
ment, when  suddenly  a  wondrous  light  flashes 
forth  to  the  worshipper,  and  pure  regions  and 
meadows  receive  him :  there  are  chants,  voices, 
and  dances,  solemn  words  and  holy  images  ;  and 
amongst  these  the  votary  now  perfected  is  freed 
at  last  and  is  released,  he  wanders  to  and  fro 
with  a  crown  on  his  head,  joining  in  the  wor- 
ship and  in  the  company  of  pure  and  holy  men ; 
and  he  sees  the  uninitiated  and  unpurified  crowd 
of  the  living  in  the  thick  mire  and  mist, 
trampling  one  another  down,  and  huddled  to- 
gether, abiding  ever  in  evils  through  fear  of 
death  and  disbelief  in  the  good  things  yonder  " 
(Themist.  in  Stob.  Serm.  czz.  26).  For  some- 
what similar  descriptions  of  the  mingled  terror 
and  comfort  in  the  spectacle,  see  Dio  Chrys.  zii. 
202;  Pint,  Drag,  ds  Anim.  vi  2,  p.  270;  de 
Fucie  Imnat,  c  28 ;  d*  Profect.  Virt.  p.  81 ;  Pro- 
clus  on  Pint.  Ale.  p.  142.  Lucian  {Catapl.  22) 
represents  a  man  having  entered  Hades  and  got 
into  the  dark  asking  his  companion  if  what  was 
represented  at  Elensis  was  not  like  this.  Clau- 
dian's  description  (de  Bapt.  Proserp,  init.)  is 
snflidently  terrible;  and  amidst  that  rhetoric 
Lenormant  (Comtemp.  Ret.  xzzviii.  421)  fancies 
be  can  infer  that  the  votaries,  waiting  anxiously 
outside  the  building,  saw  the  glimmer  of  the 
lighted  interior  through  the  ifmuw  Q*  et  claram 
dispergere  culmina  lucem,"  v.  8);  then  was 
heard  the  noise  of  the  preparations  for  the 
play,  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
daduchus  appeared  with  torches  in  his  hands, 
and  the  statue  of  Demeter  was  seen  in  gorgeous 
vestments  and  brilliantly  lit  up.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  whole  performance  took  place 
inside  the  temple.  But  that  figures  of  the  gods 
were  introduced  is  certain — ^^i^iopa  ^da/iarOf 
as  Plato  (Phaedr,  p.  250  C^  calls  them,  which 
flitted  noiselessly  (A^^^ip-^  Themist.  Or,  zvi. 
224,  ed.  Dind.)  across  the  stage ;  but  the 
images  were  incomplete,  not  simple  but  over- 
charged with  strange  attributes,  they  were 
ever  in  motion  and  represented  in  a  dim  and 
murky  light — they  were  neither  6\6KKripa, 
chrAo,  &rpcu^,  nor  4y  airyf  icaBao^  like  the 
Platonic  Ideas — as  we  may  infer  with  Lenormant 
(p.  417)  from  Plato  (/.  c).  Qalen,  too  (see 
Lobeck,  p.  64),  says  the  representations  were 
auvipd.  At  Andania,  too  {Inscr,  1.  24),  pro- 
vision is  made  for  5<ra  8«i  9ia4nc9vd(€ff6at  cir 
^e«ir  Zi/SBwiw,    To  be  more  precise,  the  mystic 


drama  of  Demeter  and  Cora  was  unfolded  to 
the  mystae,  the  flrst-year  initiates;  but  tiie 
epoptae  were  shown  a  representation  of  whst 
Clement  calls  **the  mysteries  of  the  dragon," 
which  is  the  story  of  Zeus  uniting  himself  with 
Persephone  (called  Brimo:  cf.  PhUoKpkmemk, 
viii.  p.  1 15,  ed.  Miller)  in  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
and  the  whole  tale  of  lacchus-Zagreus  wi& 
probably  told  (Clem.  Alex.  ProirtpL  pp.  13-15; 
Tatian,  Or,  ad  GraecoSj  13  (9  ed.  Mignc);  and 
Lenormant,  p.  426).  There  was  shown  to  tiie 
epoptae  a  representation,  symbolical  probably 
of  creation,  in  which  we  hear  (Euseb.  Praef. 
Evang.  iii.  12)  that  the  hierophsjit  used  to  as- 
sume the  part  of  the  Creator,  the  dadochu 
that  of  the  sun,  the  altar-priest  that  of  the 
moon,  and  the  hierokeryz  that  of  Hcnnei 
Again,  **the  last,  the  most  solemn,  and  the 
most  wonderful  act  of  the  ittan^ia "  was  shoTD^ 
the  ear  of  com  cut  in  perfect  stillness:  tiie 
blade  of  corn  symbolised,  we  are  told,  the  great 
and  perfect  ray  of  light  issuing  from  the  hiex- 
pressible  One  (J  irapik  rov  itxapoKTripiffrw  ^tm^ 
r^Xciot  fiiyas,  PhHo9oph\tmena,  p.  115X  ^^^' 
ever  that  means,  or  rather  perhaps  it  was  the 
symbol  of  life,  the  cutting  down  being  death. 
Lenormant  (p.  428)  pointa  to  the  Barone  rate, 
which  on  one  side  has  2>us  striking  down  the 
Titans,  signifying  death,  and  on  the  other  aide 
the  ear  of  corn  ^pringing  up  and  offerings  beia; 
brought  to  it,  which  signifies  life.  In  describ- 
ing these  vase-paintings  he  points  out  that  it 
was  allowable  to  represent  the  scenes  from  the 
mystic  ceremonies,  for  thej  had  no  meanicf 
without  the  explanatory-  words,  which  were 
only  known  to  the  initiated.  The  general  form 
under  which  the  initiations  are  repieaented  (o 
the  vases  is  that  of  a  marriage  of  the  rotaiv 
with  Eudaimonia  in  the  other  world — in  om  ot 
which  the  votary,  a  youth  cut  off  by  death 
in  his  prime,  is  represented  as  deserting  Tt^ 
Health,  and  passing  to  the  arms  of  EMoi^^ 
Bliss  (Lenormant,  pp.  431-433). 

This  picture  may  lead  us  to  what  is  to  h^ 
said  in  conclusion  on  the  moral  and  r^a^ 
import  of  the  mysteries.  If  we  choose  iojt' 
gard  them  in  a  cold  unimpassioned  nn-religiocs 
way,  we  can  say  that  they  were  a  somewhat 
melodramatic  performance,  splendid  no  doaht, 
full  of  what  Lobeck  (p.  107)  calls  fireworh» 
(pyrotechniay,  but  a  mere  theatrical  displ>J' 
That  there  were  connexions  between  the  tap* 
teries  and  the  theatre  (the  hierophants  are  saM 
to  have  borrowed  costume  from  the  dramaK" 
Aeschylus,  Athen.  i.  p.  22,  if  the  reverse  is  ^ 
rather  the  case)  need  not  surprise  us ;  and  that 
modem  archaeologists  profess  to  find  in  the 
temple  of  Eleusis  evidences  of  machinery  hy 
which  the  spectacle  was  worked  (Preller  in  PaaljT 
iii.  89;  Lenormant,  p.  415)  is  only  natonl;  <<^ 
there  undoubtedly  was  a  spectacle,  a  religi^o* 
spectacle.  But  that  man  is  not  to  be  enried  ^ 
thinks  to  evince  his  superior  wisdom  by  Isogh- 
ing  at  and  depreciating  the  ceremonies,  ai 
Lobeck  does  throughout  his  learned  work,  of 
talking  of  them  as  « the  great  and  iiloitiMW 
humbug  of  ancient  hbtory,"  as  De  Quinceydoea 
(On  Secret  Societies,  vL  255).  Anything  moral 
or  religious  may  be  mode  ridiculous  if  «"• 
chooses  to  regard  it  from  the  lower  plane  of  the 
intellect  alone,  and  does  not  take  into  scoonnt 
the  subjecUve  condiUon  of  the  moral  worttf 
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or  the  religious  worshipper.  The  universal 
voice  of  the  great  names  of  pagan  antiquity, 
from  the  Homeric  hymn  down  to  the  writers  of 
the  late  Roman  Empire,  attest  to  the  wonder- 
fnlij  soothing  effect  the  mysteries  had  on  the 
religious  emotions,  and  what  glad  hopes  they 
inspired  of  good  fortune  in  the  world  to  come 
<[Hom.]  Hymn.  Dem,  483  ff. ;  Find.  Fragnu  137, 
Bergk ;  Soph.  Fragnu  719,  Dind. ;  Isocr.  Panegyr. 
%  28 ;  Cic.  Leg,  ii.  14,  36  ;  Crinagoras  in  Jacobs' 
Anihol.  ii.  p.  332,  No.  42  ;  Paus.  r.  10,  1,  x.  31, 
11);  and  ^as  a  consequence  of  this  clearer 
light,  this  higher  faith,  the  votaries  became 
better  men  and  better  citizens "  (Mahafiy, 
Bambies  and  Studies  m  Greeoe^  p.  184).  ^  Neque 
solum,"  says  Cicero  /.  c,  *'  cum  laetitia  vivendi 
rationem  accepimus,  sed  etiam  cum  spe  meliore 
tnoriendi."  For  the  object  aimed  at  was  rather, 
as  Aristotle  pointed  out  (op.  Synesius,  Orat. 
p.  48),  not  that  the  initiate  should  be  taught 
anything,  that  would  appeal  merely  to  his  in> 
iellect  (cf.  Pint,  de  Defect,  Orac.  23  fin,},  but 
should  be  moved  and  have  his  higher  impulses 
stirred  (oh  iJuaBuv  n  Zuv  kKKh  waBttw  koH  Stare- 
^roi).  ^  The  light  of  the  sun  is  bright  for  the 
initiated  alone,"  sins^  the  chorus  of  mystae  in 
the  Jtanae  (454).  Not  but  that  there  were 
many  scenes  and  symbols  of  a  somewhat  coarse 
nature,  ^aXXccywyiat,  Itpol  ydfiotf  such  as  those 
represenftd  by  the  hierophant  and  hierophantis, 
which  pourtrayed  perhaps  the  unions  of  Zeus 
4ind  Demeter,  Zeus  and  Persephone,  and  which 
entered  into  the  higher  worship  (cf.  ihr6  rhw 
wairrhr  ihridvoy),  but  which  are  probably 
grossly  exaggerated  by  the  Christian  writers 
(cf.  Hermann,  Oottesd,  Altertk,  §  55, 28 ;  Lobeck, 
1*96  ff. ;  Lenormant,  p.  427),  who  did  not  take 
Into  consideration  their  symbolical  meaning  (cf. 
Lenormant,  Voie  SacrSe,  p.  89).  The  truths, 
however,  which  these  and  other  symbolical  per- 
formances contained  was  known  only  to  the 
Hierophant,  and  explained  by  him  to  those 
whom  he  thought  fit  to  hear  them;  cf.  Theo- 
doretus  {Therap,  p.  49,  Gaisf.):  rhv  /cpo^or- 
TtJchy  \vyo¥  odv  SvaiTft  T<ra<riK*  ^A*  6  fihp 
w9A^f  Sfjukos  rit  9p^fitya  6§09Oti,  ol  8c  yt  icpo- 
4ratfop€v6yutvoi  Itpus  rhp  rmv  opiyimv  hrvrtXoviri 
^4rfUp,  6  9h  Upo^>dpTris  ti6yof  eZ8f  riitf  717- 
vofUvt»¥  thv  X^ov  fcal  ots  ^  ZoKiiicur^ 
fsrpp^tL  Even  the  iir^irreu  only  knew  part  of 
the  mystic  secrets,  yr&poi  ri  r&y  iwopp^tty 
<Sopatro8,  Distinct,  Quaest,  p.  121,  quoted  by 
Lesormant,  p.  414).  The  multitude  of  wor- 
shippers took  it  all  on  faith,  but,  as  Mr.  Mahaffy 
{pp.  cH,  p.  1 84)  finely  remarks,  "  even  the 
coarsest  features  were  hallowed  and  ennobled 
>l>y  the  spirit  of  the  celebrants,  whose  reverence 
blinded  their  eyes  while  it  lifted  up  their 
jHMirts." 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  lasted  for  more  than 
five  centuries  after  Greece  became  a  Roman 
province.  As  late  as  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Julian  they  still  enjoyed  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  primeval  sanctity  (Gibbon,  iii.  p.  132, 
«d.  Smith),  and  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
bv  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophers.  The  edict  of 
Valentinian  and  Valens  against  secret  worships 
^id  not  extend  to  the  EUeusinia,  the  praefect  of 
Achaea,  Pretextatus,  having  represented  that  the 
life  of  the  Greeks  would  be  barren  and  comfort- 
less without  the  mysteries  (t6.  iii.  p.  249).  The 
Hierophant  who  initiated  Maximus  and  Euna- 


pius  in  the  4th  century  was  the  last  Eumolpid. 
Subsequently  Mithraic  worship  got  blended  with 
the  Eleusinian ;  but  the  mysteries  did  not 
finally  perish  till  the  destruction  of  Eleusis  by 
Alaric  in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  A.D.  396 
(Gibbon,  /.  c.  with  Dr.  Smith's  note ;  Lenormant, 
Contemp,  Rev,  xxxvii.  862). 

For  further  discussion  on  the  mysteries,  see 
Mtsteria.  The  principal  books  to  consult  on 
the  Eleusinia  are:  St.  On\x,  E^dherches  surles 
Mysieres  ;  Creuzer,  Symbolikj  iv.  33  ff. ;  Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus,  especially  pp. 3-228;  K.  O.  Miiller, 
Kleine  Schriften,  ii.  242-311  (a  reprint  of  hfis 
article  Eleusinia  in  Ersch  and  Grilber) ;  Petersen 
in  Ersch  and  Griiber,  xxviii.  219  ff.,  especially 
252-269,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  article 
Griechenkmd ;  Guigniaut,  MAnoires  sur  Us 
Myttires  de  Ceres  et  de  Proserpine  in  the  M6- 
moires  de  VAcadhnie  des  Inscr.  xxi. ;  Preller  in 
Pauly,  art.  Eleusinia,  and  Griechische  Mytho- 
logie,  i.  643-653  ;  Hermann,  Oottesdienstliche 
AlterthUmer^  §§  35,  55 ;  Maury,  Religions  de  la 
Orece,  ii.  pp.  297-381 ;  Schdmann,  Oriechische 
AlterthUmer,  ii.  380-402 ;  August  Mommsen, 
Heortologie  der  Athener,  62-75,  222-269 ;  Bau- 
meister,  Denkm&ler,  s.  w.  Eleusinia  and  Eleusis  ; 
Lenormant,  Monographie  de  la  Voie  Sacrie  jSleu" 
sinienne,  1864,  and  The  Eleusinian  Mysteries 
in  the  Contemporary  Review,  xxxvii.  and 
xxxviii.  Mav,  July,  and  September  1880; 
Ramsay  in  the  Encyclopaedia  britannica,  s.  v. 
Mysteries,  [L.  C.  P.] 

ELEUTHE'EfA  (iXevBipta),  the  feast  of 
liberty,  a  festival  which  the  Greeks,  after  the 
battle  of  Plataea  (479  B.C.),  instituted  in 
honour  of  Zeus  Eleutherios  (the  deliverer).  It 
was  intended  not  merely  to  be  a  token  of  their 
gratitude  to  the  god  to  whom  they  believed 
themselves  to  be  indebted  for  their  victory  over 
the  barbarians,  but  also  as  a  bond  of  union 
among  themselves;  for,  in  an  assembly  of  all 
the  Greeks,  Aristides  carried  a  decree  that 
delegates  (irp6$w\ot  koL  dtvpot)  from  all  the 
Greek  states  should  assemble  every  year  at 
Plataea  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eleutheria. 
The  town  itself  was  at  the  same  time  declared 
sacred  and  inviolable,  as  long  as  its  citizens 
offered  the  annual  sacrifices  which  were  then 
instituted  on  behalf  of  Greece.  Every  fifth 
year  these  solemnities  were  celebrated  with 
contests  (iiyity  r&y  'EAev6eplwr)  in  which  the 
victors  were  rewarded  with  chaplets  (jkyity 
yvfiyiKhs  art^Myinis,  Strab.  ix.  p.  412).  The 
annual  solemnity  at  Plataea,  which  continued 
to  be  observed  down  to  the  time  of  Plutarch 
(Arist.  19  and  21 ;  Paus.  ix.  2,  §  6),  was  as 
follows: — On  the  sixteenth  of  the  month  of 
Maimacterion,  a  procession,  led  by  a  trumpeter, 
who  blew  the  signal  for  battle,  marched  at 
daybreak  through  the  middle  of  the  town.  It 
was  followed  by  waggons  loaded  with  myrtle 
boughs  and  chaplets,  by  a  black  bull,  and  by 
free  youths  who  carried  the  vessels  containing 
the  libations  for  the  dead.  No  slave  was  per- 
mitted to  minister  on  this  occasion.  At  the 
end  of  this  procession  followed  the  archon  of 
Plataea,  who  was  not  allowed  at  any  other 
time  during  his  office  to  touch  a  weapon,  or  to 
wear  any  other  but  white  garments,  now 
wearing  a  purple  tunic,  and  with  a  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  also  bearing  an  urn,  kept  for  this 
solemnity  in  the  public  archives  (ypaf^utro^>Jir 
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Kt$9),  Wkcn  Um  proccfsioo  ctme  to  the  pUo« 
wher*  the  Greeks,  who  bmd  fallen  at  Plataca, 
were  bariedf  the  archon  first  washed  and 
anointed  the  tombstones,  and  then  led  the  bull 
to  a  pjre  and  sacrificed  it,  prayine  to  Zens  and 
Hennes  Chthenios,  and  inriting  the  brave  men 
who  had  £dlen  in  the  defence  of  their  country 
to  take  part  in  the  banquet  prepared  for  them. 
This  account  of  Plutarch  (Ari$t,  19  and  21) 
agrees  with  that  of  Thncydides  (iiL  58).  The 
latter,  howerer,  expressly  states  that  dresses 
formed  a  part  of  the  offerings,  which  were 
probably  consumed  on  the  pyre  with  the  victim. 
This  part  of  the  ceremony  seems  to  have  no 
longer  existed  in  the  davs  of  Plutarch,  who  does 
not  mention  it;  and  if  so,  the  Plataeans  had 
probably  been  compelled  by  poverty  to  drop  it. 
(See  Thirlwairs  Hist  of  Qrteo$^  ii.  p.  353,  kc ; 
Boeckh,  Expl,  Find,  p.  208,  and  ad  Corp, 
IntcnpL  i.  p.  904.) 

Eleutheria  was  also  the  name  of  a  festival 
celebrated  in  Samos,  in  honour  of  £ros.  (Athen. 
xUi.  p.  562  a,)  [L.  S.] 

ELLIME'NION  (^AXWrior),  a  harbour- 
duty  collected  at  the  Peiraeus,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  exactly  determined.  Some  have 
identi^ed  it  with  the  Pekteoootk  or  2  per  cent, 
duty  on  imports ;  against  this,  however,  is  the 
mention  of  iXXtitMPiffrai  (Dem.  c.  Phorm,  p.  917, 
§  34 ;  Bekk.  AneocL  251,  30),  as  If  distinct  from 
the  better  known  wcmyicooToX^oi.  Boeckh 's 
conjecture  is  very  generally  received,  that  it 
may  have  been  the  same  as  the  ^iraro<rT^ 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  {Rep.  Ath,  1,  §  17)  as 
levied  on  foreign  ships  entering  the  Peiraeus ;  a 
duty  paid  for  the  use  of  the  harbour,  whether 
goods  were  unladen  or  not.  But  in  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  revenues  by  Aristophnnes  we  find 
Xi/Uptts  {Ve$p,  659),  seemingly  difierent  from 
the  iicaro<rrks  of  o.  658.  A  line  of  Eupolis, 
iXXiiUwmw  lnywai  wpUf  *la$nvol  at  8ci  (/r.  42  M.X 
looks  as  though  it  were  a  tax  on  passengers,  not 
on  goods  (Boeckh,  P.  E.  p.  322  =  Sthh*  i.  393 ; 
Gilbert,  Staatsalterih,  i.  332 ;  Sandys  on  Dem. 
c.  Phorm,  p.  909,  §  7).  [W.  W.] 

ELI/yriA  or  HELLOTIA  (^AA^ia  or 
iXXArta)^  a  festival  with  a  torch  race  celebrated 
at  Corinth  in  honour  of  Athena  as  a  goddess  of 
fire.  (SchoL  Pmd,  01,  xiii.  56;  Athen.  xv. 
p.  678  a,  b ;  Etym.  M,  s.  v.  'EXAwr/y .) 

A  festival  of  the  same  name  was  celebrated 
in  Crete,  in  honour  of  Europa.  The  word 
kXXwriSf  from  which  the  festival  derived  its 
name,  was,  according  to  Seleucus  {ap,  Athen. 
L  c.),  a  myrtle  garland  twenty  cubits  in  circum- 
ference, which  was  carried  about  in  the  pro- 
cession at  the  festival  of  the  Ellotia.  (Compare 
Uesvch.  and  Etym,  M,  s.  v.  'EXAiiria.)    [L.  S.] 

ELLY'CHNIUM.    [Lucerna.] 

EMANCIPATIO  was  an  act  by  which  the 
potestat  of  a  paterfamilias  over  a  person  in  his 
power  was  voluntarily  dissolved  by  him,  and  it 
was  so  called  because  it  was  effected  in  the  guise 
of  a  sale  with  all  the  ancient  solemnities  of  the 
aes  et  libra  {mancipatio).  One  of  the  rights  of  a 
paterfamilias  under  the  archaic  law  of  Rome 
was  that  of  making  money  out  of  his  children 
by  selling  them,  uid  originally  he  might  sell 
the  same  child  as  often  as  he  pleased,  and  as 
opportunity  occurred  through  the  rights  of  the 
last  purchaser  being  extinguished;  but  soon 
this  came  to  be  thought  inhuman,  and    the 


Twdve  Tables  enacted  that  if  a  father  sold  bis 
son  three  times,  the  latter  should  be  free  Iran 
his  potettas  (^si  pater  filium  ter  venomdabit, 
filius  a  patre  liber  esto,"  Gains,  i.  132 ;  cC  Dion. 
Halic  AnUq.  iv.  27).  This  rule  was  laid  hold 
of  as  providing  a  means  of  voluntarily  relessiig 
children  from  jmi^^  poUttaSj  which  before 
seems  not  to  have  been  possible ;  for  the  pater 
was  never  able  to  barely  abdicate  his  rigbts 
(Dion.  Halic  ii.  26,  §  6 ;  Cod.  viiL  47, 6),  sad 
a  person  in  potesUu  could  not  be  made  free  bj 
an  ordinary  manumission,  like  a  slave,  becaoie 
the  poUstas  itaelf  was  not  a  right  of  propertj, 
but  in  the  nature  of  imperium.  The  proons 
of  emancipating  a  son,  which  is  fully  described 
by  Gains  (i.  132),  was  as  follows.  The  poidr 
sold  him  by  mtmcipatio  to  a  third  person,  wlifr 
then,  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  to  that 
eflect,  express  or  implied,  manumitted  him  bj 
vmiicta  (Lactantius,  Dte.  InsL  iv.  3, 17).  Thi» 
simply  restored  him  to  the  putria  poUsUty 
owing  to  the  rule  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The 
operation  was  repeated,  with  the  same  resoU. 
By  being  mandpated  a  third  time,  however,  the 
son  was  released  from  potestasj  but  he  did  not 
become  free,  being  tit  mancipio  (qnasi-slsTe) 
to  the  purchaser;  but  the  latter  had  usually 
bound  himself  by  agreem^snt  (fducia)  to  re- 
mand pate  him  to  the  pater ^  which  being  dose 
the  father  simply  manumitted  him  hj'vm£eU 
(bdng  no  longer  his  paterfamilias),  whereby  the 
son  became  free,  and  the  £ather  his  quasi-pstroD 
and  also  his  tvtor  legitimui  if  the  child  wtf 
impubes  (Gaius,  EpU.  i.  6, 3).  If  the  final  act  of 
manumission  was  performed  by  the  pnrchsser, 
and  not  bv  the  father,  theae  rights  and  fimo* 
tions  devolved  on  the  former,  i*  or  the  emanci- 
pation of  a  daughter  or  any  other  desceadsnt, 
only  one  sale  was  required,  the  Twelve  Tables 
having  spoken  of  these  only  in  the  case  of  *- 
filius  (Ulpian,  £eg.  10, 1). 

The  legal  effects  of  emandpation  were  two. 
Firstly,  the  enumdpated  person  became  s» 
instead  of  alieni  juris ;  thereby,  if  a  male,  he 
acquired  capadty  to  exercise  himaelf  jM^napottt* 
tas,  and  in  any  case  became  able  to  bring  actiooft 
in  his  own  name,  make  a  will,  and  own  property. 
As  a  general  rule  he  was  entitled  to  retain  lui 
peculium  absolutely,  unless  expressly  denied 
him  (Fragm,  VaL  255,  261),  and  the  pecutim 
known  as  advenUdwn  became  his  originally  ia 
any  case:  Constantine,  however,  enacted  that 
the  pater  should  have  the  right  of  retainiBf  i- 
third  of  it,  for  which  Justinian  substituted  a 
usufruct  or  life  interest  in  a  half^  ''quasi  pr» 
praemio  emaacipationis "  (Cod.  6,  61,  6,  S> 
Secondly,  he  underwent  ccqfitis  demMi^ 
(minima),  the  agnatic  tie  i>etween  him  and  hii 
family  being  broken;  so  that  neither  had  he 
any  claim,  by  the  dvil  law,  to  succeed  those 
who  belonged  to  it  if  they  died  intestate,  nor 
had  they  any  title  to  inherit  from  him.  b 
fact,  by  the  old  jus  civile,  the  only  point  in 
which  an  emandpated  child  was  held  to  hare 
any  connexion  with  his  old  family  was  that,  if 
the  final  act  of  manumission  had  been  performed 
by  the  paterfamilias  and  not  by  the  penon  to 
whom  he  had  been  mandpated,  the  pster 
became  ^tiasi  patron  (and  poasibly  tutor),  aid 
succeeded  the  child  if  the  latter  died  intestste 
leaving  no  ttn  keredes.  When,  however,  the 
law  of  intestacy  came  to  be  modified  by  the 
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pr^torian  horwrum  possessio  introduced  throuffh 
the  Edict,  emancipated  children  and  those  who 
were  in  the  pater^s  power  at  his  death  (sui 
heredes)  were  placed  on  the  same  footing,  under 
the  title  of  liberij  in  respect  of  succession  to  the 
father's  property  on  his  dying  intestate;  and 
by  enactments  of  Anastasius  and  Justinian,  an 
emancipatus  acquired  a  similar  right  of  succeed- 
ing in  his  due  place  to  other  non-agnatic  relatives, 
among  whom  might  be  even  brothers,  sisters, 
uncles  and  aunts.  ■  A  farther  recognition  (of 
far  earlier  origin)  of  the  actual  relationship 
existing  between  father  and  child,  even  after 
emancipation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  rules  as  to 
testamentum  inoffidoswn  {Inst,  ii.  18 :  see  TfisTA- 

^ENTUU). 

The  Emperor  Anastasius  (A.D.  491-518) 
introduced  a  new  and  alternative  mode  of 
emancipation  by  imperial  rescript,  in  reply  to 
a  petition  from  the  paterfamilias,  which  was 
chiefly  employed  where  the  father  and  child 
resid^  in  different  places,  so  that  the  old  form 
per  oes  et  libram  was  inapplicable  (Cod.  8, 49,  5). 
Justinian,  having  abolished  the  old  distinction 
between  res  mancipi  and  nee  mancipi,  and  with 
it  mancipation,  the  form  of  conveyance  appro- 
priate to  the  former,  introduced  a  new  mode  of 
emancipation  in  lieu  of  the  old  one,  viz.  a 
declaration  made  by  the  pater  before  a  magis- 
trate, of  which  a  record  was  preserved  in  the 
oflScial  acta  of  the  court  (Cod.  8,  49,  5,  6; 
Tnst.  i.  12,  6);  but  the  child's  consent  was 
necessary  (unless  he  was  under  seven  years  of 
age,  or  had  come  into  potestaa  by  adrogation. 
Cod.  8,  48,  9 ;  Inst.  i.  11,  3),  a  rule  which  was 
as  least  as  old  as  Paulus  {Sent,  rec,  ii.  25,  5). 
The  pater  might  not  bargain  for  any  services  to 
be  rendered  by  the  child  in  consideration  of 
the  emancipation  (Dig.  37,  12,  4;  37,  15,  10): 
but  he  might  emancipate  grandchildren,  retain- 
ing their  father  in  his  power,  or  vice  versd 
(^Inst.  i.  12,  7).  As  a  general  rule  a  child  in 
power,  whatever  his  age,  could  not  compel  the 
pater  to  emancipate  him  against  his  will 
(Dig.  1,  7,  31);  the  only  exceptions  being 
where  he  had  been  adrogated  while  vnpubes  and 
found  the  adrogation  prejudicial  to  him  (Dig. 
1,  7,  32),  and  where  property  had  been  left  to 
and  accejpted  by  the  pater  on  the  express  con- 
dition of^  emancipating  him.  (Dig.  1,  7 ;  Cod. 
8,^49;  Gains,  i.  132  sg.;  Ulpian,  Beg.  x.  1; 
Paulns,  Sent,  rec  ii.  25,  2  aq.)  [J.  B.  M.] 

EMANSOB.    [Descbtor.] 

EMBAS  ii/i$ds).  This  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  generic  term  for  a  closed  boot,  so  called  because 
one's  foot  "got  into  ** {ififialyuv)  it,  and  it  was 
not  merely  fastened  to  the  foot  like  a  sandal. 
Thus,  when  Herodotus  (i.  195)  says  that  the 
Persian  ^ro^/iora  were  similar  to  Boeotian 
iftfidj^s^  the  latter  term  is  as  general  as  the 
former.  Again,  in  Lucian  {Rhet,  Praec,  §  15, 
4l  4fA6ks  2ucimyla)  the  word  ifi$^  is  quite 
general;  the  Latins  used  Skyonia  without 
any  substantive  to  describe  this  kind  of  boot 
(Lucr.  iv.  1125).  But  at  Athens  i/xfi^  had 
a  special  signification ;  it  was  a  cheap  sort  of 
boot  first  manufactured  in  Thrace,  and  in 
kind  (I94ay)  like  low  K6eopifoi  (Poll.  vii.  85). 
(The  latter,  as  we  have  seen  [Cothurnus], 
were  closed-in  boots  with  rectangular  soles, 
often  wooden.)  These  ififidZts  were  worn  by 
men  (Suidas,  s.  v.  ififids;  Aristoph.  EccL  47, 
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314,  638,  848,  &c.)  and  by  the  poorer  classes 
(cf.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1157):  thus,  in  Isaeus 
(de  Dicaeog.  her,  §  11)  a  man  who  has  im- 
poverished another  reproaches  him  with  wear* 
ing  ifji$dJli€s  Kot  rpifi^vta.  The  conti*adictory 
distinctions  already  alluded  to  [Cothubnusj 
which  have  been  drawn  between  ififidHts  and 
kfifidratj  as  applied  to  the  stage  boot,  are  for  the 
most  part  recondled  by  Reimar  on  Dio  Cass. 
Ixiii.  8,  who  shows  that  ififidrtu  is  universally 
applied  to  the  tragic  boot,  while  ififidZts  is* 
properly  applied  to  the  boot  of  comedy ;  but  as 
it  is  also  sometimes  used  for  boots  in  general, 
it  can  be  applied  to  the  trdgic  buskin,  as 
it  is  by  Lucian  (Gall.  §  26;  cf.  Pseudol. 
§  19).  [L.  C.  P.] 

EMBATEIA  (ififiartta).  In  Attic  law  this 
word  (like  the  corresponding  English  one,  entry) 
was  used  to  denote  a  formal  takmg  possession  of 
real  property.  Thus,  when  a  son  entered  upon 
the  land  left  him  by  his  father,  he  was  said 
iftfiart^tiy,  or  Bail(€iy  €ls  ra  ircerptpa,  'rop€^(r0at 
tis  T&  Krifun-a  (Dem.  c.  Leoch.  p.  1090,  §  32), 
and  thereupon  he  became  seised  or  possessed  of 
his  inheritance.  This  right  of  taking  formal 
possession  by  entry  was  confined  to  sons  and 
other  male  descendants  (Isae.  Pyrrh.  §  59; 
Ciron,  |  34),  and  to  sons  adopted  during  the 
testators  lifetime  ([Dem.]  c.  Leoch,  p.  1086, 
§  19) ;  hence  ol  ttcwohtroi  in  Isae.  Pyrrh,  §  61 
(r&$  iriiacaKrlta  ol  tloToifiroi  rdyrts  itoiovvrat) 
must  be  taken  to  mean  ''adopted  by  will" 
(cf.  §  60).  (Sch(5mann  on  Isae.  Astyph,  §  3.) 
If  anyone  prevented  him  from  taking  possession 
[EXAQOQE^  he  might  maintain  an  action  of 
ejectment,  i^oitKr^s  Ziicn  [ExoULBS  Dike]  ;  if  an 
heir  under  age  or  an  MKhnpos  was  ejected  from 
the  estate,  the  law  gave  a  criminal  prosecution 
against  the  ofiender,  called  KOK^Vitos  flirdyytKla 
(Isae.  Pyrrh.  §§  46,  62,  etc.).  'Efifiart^tuf  is 
also  used  of  creditors  who  took  possession  of 
mortgaged  property  when  the  time  of  payment 
had  expired  (I>em.  c.  Apat.  p.  894,  §  6,  d^ptikuv 
M  ry  rrjl  tJ  iavrov  ,,,  ol  xp^^^^  ^vtfidrtvotf 
tts  riiv  yavy :  cf.  Bekk.  Anecd.  249,  and  Ditten- 
berger,  S  I,  G,  344,  75  ff.),  and  of  plaintiffs 
who,  having  been  awarded  heavy  damages, 
proceeded  to  satisfy  themselves  by  seizure  of  the 
defendants'  property,  or  who  had  been  awarded 
a  certain  piece  of  land  or  a  house :  cf.  Dem.  c. 
Onet,  i.,  the  i^ttycoy^  in  p.  864,  §  4,  vfipurrucas 
vw*  alnov  ttdw  i^€$\ii67iyy  presupposes  ifjifiartta : 
[Dem.']  c.  Euerg.  p.  1155,  §  52  ff. ;  Suid.  and 
£tym,  M.:  ol  Stiaiy  viiciioavr^s,  &crrf  \afiuv 
Xoopiov  ^  olxCoy,  iit€vra  ifi0arrt^€iy  ico9\v6fi€yoi, 
etc  (Att.  Process^  ed.  Lipsius,  pp.  603,  606, 
696,  966  f.) 

"E/ifiaffis  (on  the  part  of  a  buyer)  means 
the  formal  entering  upon  ownership  of  real 
property.  (Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Voyages^ 
etc.  iii.  1,  415 ;  inscr.  of  Mylasa,  tffoyrat  mrrci 
rahrh,  ifjfi($aT€Ufi4yoi  Kvpl»s  Korh  r^rdc 
riiy  Hfifiao'iy'  iytfilfiaffty  zi  alnohs  iyamloy 
/AopT^poty,  etc. :  cf.  Bull,  de  Corr,  hell,  v.  (1881X 
p.  112.)  [aR.  K.]    [H.  H.] 

ElfBATES.  [Calceus  ;  Cothurnus  ; 
EmbasJ 

EMBLEllA  (Jffifi\v^\  EMBLE'MATA. 
1.  Emblemata  were  metal  ornaments,  such  as 
masks,  busts,  medallions,  figures  of  men  and 
animals,  wrought  in  relief  and  artiBcially  at- 
tached (jSligare,  includere^  injicere,  infgere,  m- 
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aercre)  bj  soldering^  or  rivetting  to  the  interior 
or  exterior  of  metal  bowls,  rases,  caps,  lie. 
(Cic  in  Verr,  ir.  22,  **  Pocula  cam  emblematis; " 
V).  ir.  17,  **Sciipfaia  com  emblematis;^  Jar.  i. 
76,  **  Argeotom  retos  et  stantem  extra  pocala 
capram/*  called  by  the  scholiast  ^  emblematicaro 
opos ;  *'  Plin.  /T.  N,  xxxut.  §  55,  *<  Ulixes  et 
Diomedes  erant  io  phialae  emblemate  Palladiom 
sobripieotes,'*  kc)  Such  ornaments  were  some- 
times made  of  gold  and  silrer  (Dig.  34,  2, 19, 
§§  4,  6;  Dig.  H  2,  32,  §  1;  Senec.  Ep,  r.  3, 
**Non  habemos  argentum  in  qaod  solidi  aari 
caelatora  descenderit "),  and  had  an  artistic  and 
pecaniary  raloe  eren  when  detached  from  the 
object!  to  which  they  belonged.  Thns,  the 
planderer  Verres  took  especial  care  to  wrench 
off  emblematii  ftrom  rases  and  caps.  (Cic  m 
Verr.  ir.  22,  "  Apposuit  patellam,  in  qaa  sigilla 
erant  egregia.  Ute  . . .  sigillis  aralsis  reliquam 
argentom  sine  alia  araritia  reddidit ;  *'  i6.  ir.  24, 
**Tantam  maltitodinem  collegerat  emblema- 
tum.'*)  Emblemata  mast  be  distingaished  from 
metal  ornaments  in  relief  (such  as  those  pro- 
daced  in  repoass^),  which  formed  an  integral 
part  of  the  rase  itself:  the  essence  of  the 
ewtbUma  was  that  it  oonld  be  detached,  if 
necessarr,  from  the  rase  which  it  ornamented. 
Many  of  the  metal  masks,  figures,  dishes,  &c  in 
our  museums  are  doubtless  emblemati  which 
hare  been  broken  off  from  rases  (e.g,  in  AtU,  di 
KraA.^  r.  267  ;  AmsMliy  1839,  p.  78;  Monum.  <L 
Inst.y  iii.  pi.  4 ;  Ameth,  (?o/!i-  vni  SUberoma" 
menUf  pi.  r.  5 ;  cp.  Saglio,  Diet,  dea  iliU.,  s.  r. 
"Caelatura,"  note  235). 

Cruttae  were  metal  rase-omaments  similar 
to  emblemata  (e,g.  Dig.  34,  2,  32,  1 :  *<Cymbia 
argentea  crustis  aureis  illigata,*'  &c.).  In  some 
authors  a  distinction  b  made  between  the  two 
terms  (Cic  in  Verr.  ir.  23,  ^'lis  crustae  aut 
emblenuta  detrahebantur ;  *'  cf.  Saglio,  Diet,  dea 
Ant.,  p.  801,  note  229).  Some  modem  writers 
hare  thought  that  the  distinction  lay  in  em- 
blemata being  ornaments  in  high  relief,  and 
cruatae  ornaments  in  low  relief.  So  far  as  the 
natural  signification  of  the  words  can  help  us, 
emblemata  (l/u^Xi^/uo,  ififidWui)  would  mean 
ornaments  inaerted  in  a  rase  or  bowl  (as  a  gem 
is  in  its  setting),  while  cruatae  (cf.  Forcellini, 
Lexicon,  s.  r.  **  Crusta  ")  would  be  thin  leares  or 
plates  of  metal  applied  to  the  surface  of  a  rase. 
Practically,  howerer,  the  terms  emblemata  and 
cruatae  seem  to  hare  been  generally  used  as 
synonrmous  (Saglio,  Diet,  dea  Ant.,  s.  r.  '^Caela- 
tura,'  §  rii.).  The  cruatae  were  made  by 
artisans  called  cruatariL  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii. 
§  55,  *'  habuit  et  Teucer  crustarius  famam ; " 
Festus,  a.  v.,  **  Crustariae  tabemae  a  rasis  po- 
toriis  crustatio  dictae.**) 

2.  The  word  emblema  is  also  used  to  signify 
inlaid  work  (Varro,  B.  £.  iii.  2,  4;  Lucil.  qp. 
Cic.  de  Or.  iii.  43,  44;  Cic  Brut.  79).  ThU 
usage  is,  howerer,  rare ;  and  as  a  general  rule 
when  the  words  emblema,  emblemata  occur  in  the 
ancient  authors  and  in  modem  archaeological 
treatises,  the  metal  ornaments  described  in  §  1 
are  intended. 

[References  to  other  authorities  not  cited  abore 
may  be  found  in  Saglio,  Diet,  dea  Ant.  art.  **  Cae- 
latura,"  §  rii.,  and  in  Mommsen-Marquardt,  rol. 
rii.  [^Privatl."]  p.  663.  Compare  also  Caelatura 
in  thU  dictionary.]  [W K  W ^H.] 

E'MBOLUM.    [Navk.] 


rRITI.    [Exehcitcs.] 

EMISSA'BIUM    (Jntivoiioa),   an    artificisl 
channel  by  which  an  outlet  is  formed  to  csrrj 
off  any  stagnant  body  of  water.     (Plin.  H.  if. 
xxxiii.  §  75 ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  xrL  18.)    Soch  chso- 
nels  may  be  either  open  or  underground ;  but 
the  most  remarkable  works  of  the  kind  sn  of 
the  latter  description,  as  they    carry  off  the 
waters  of  lakes  surrounded  by  hills.    The  ikill 
of  the  ancients  in  tunnelling  has  been  slresdy 
noticed  under  Cryi^a  ;  but  long  before  the  art 
was  applied  to  road-making,  drainage-workt  on 
an  immense  scale  were  employed  to  regulste  the 
orerflow  of  land-locked  waters  and  to  prerent 
inundations.    Thus  in  Greece,  in  the  early  timet 
of  the  Minyae  of  Orchomenus,  we  find  the  nstnnl 
channels  (katar6thra,  as  they  are  now  called) 
which  carry  off   the   waters  of  the  Boeotiin 
Cephisus  through  Lake  Copals  to  the  sea,  tap- 
plemented  by  two  artificial  emissaria  or  tannels 
(MuUer,  Orclumenoa*,  49  ff.>  These  are  described, 
with  a  map  of  the  surrounding  country,  in  Did. 
Oeogr,  i.  411 :  the  longer  of  the  two,  connecting 
the  lake  with  the  lower  course  of  the  Cephisos, 
is  neariy  four  miles  in  length  according  to  Forch- 
hammer  (other  accounts  make  it  considenblr 
less,  cf.  Grote,  pt.  i.  ch.  6,  i.  114)  and  with  abont 
twenty  perpendicular  shafts  sunk  into  it,  lome 
of  which  are  from  100  to  150  feet  in  depth.  The 
second  tunnel,  much  shorter,  unites  the  lakei 
Copais  and  Hylica,  running    under  the  Acrae- 
phian  plain  at  no  great  depth,  and  is  likewiie 
prorided  with  shafts.     Both  tannels  and  thafti 
are  now  choked  up,  but  can  still  be  traced.   Tbi 
natural  katar6thra  being  insufficient  to  carrj  off 
the  waters  of  the  Cephisus,  much  of  what  «u 
once  fertile  allurial   land  is  now  turned  to  a 
swamp,  and  awaits  the  efforts  of  modern  esttf- 
prise.    An  abortire  attempt  to  clear  oat  thw 
tunnels  was  made  by  an  engineer  named  CraUi 
under  the  orders  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Stiabo, 
ix.  p.  407):  it  is  announced  (1888)  that  the  i«- 
clamation  of  Lake  Copais  is  now  to  be  again 
attempted. 

Herodotus  describes  with  marked  interest  the 
tunnel  of  Eupalinus  at  Samos,  by  which  i 
supply  of  fresh  water  was  introduced  into  the 
city;  and  gires  it  the  first  place  among  the 
<<  three  greatest  works  of  the  Greeka,"  the 
others  being  the  mole  in  the  harbour  of  Samoi 
and  the  Heraeon  or  temple  of  Hera  (i^*  ^^ 
These  works  unquestionably  date  from  the 
tyranny  of  Polycrates,  the  most  flouriihiag 
period  of  Samos,  which  ended  about  B.a  522*, 
ther  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  connexlcA 
with  his  reign,  and  Aristotle  likewise  refers  t^ 
irepl  ^idfioy  (ffya  Tlokuicpdrtia  {Pol.  r.  11  ' 
p.  1313  b,  24).  The  mole  still  exists,  intact  or 
at  least  restored ;  the  Heraeon  is  represented  br 
a  single  column.  This  tunnel  {SpvyfM  ift^ero- 
fMv,  Herod.  /.  c.)  had  disappeared  for  oentories, 
and  good  obserrers  like  Toumefort  and  Bom 
sought  for  it  in  rain.  Within  the  last  few 
years  it  has  been  re-discorered  by  the  Greek 
clergy  on  the  spot,  and  to  a  great  extent  clearer 
out  at  the  expense  of  the  principality;  «n 
account  of  the  excarations  by  G.  Dennis  appeaw 
in  the  Academy  of  Nor.  4,  1882,  a  much  folltf 
one  by  E.  Fabricius  in  the  Mittheilv^genJ- 
deutach.  archSol.  Inst.  ix.  165-191  (1884).  The 
length  of  the  tunnel,  giren  by  Herodotus  staeren 
sUdia,  probably  does  not  exceed  1000  metres  or 
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•earcelf  more  thin  &r»  atadis;  it  ti  mncti 
cfiok«d  by  stalactjtei,  and  ii  not  ytt  practickble 
tbronghout,  but  bu  been  eiplored  for  the  length 
of  160  metres  fioro  the  northern,  500  from 
the  uathem  extr«mitf .  The  height  and  width 
are  camctlj  eatimated  by  HerDdotn*  at  eight 
feet  each;  HTea  wonld  be  nearer,  the  mark, 
tboagh  near  the  enda  it  ia  wider.  A  deep 
And  narrow  chamul  (j£Wg  Gpvy/ia)  mm  along 
it,  three  feet  wide  aeeording  to  Herodotiu 
(really  a  little  leaa),  and  thirty  feet  io  depth : 
this  appliea  only  to  the  soathern  end  neareiit  the 
tovo,  vhicb  waa  probably  ail  that  the  hiitorian 
■aw  of  it ;  elaevhere  the  depth  ia  not  >o  great. 
Along  this  ths  water  wu  conreyed ;  not  hov- 
ever  in  the  chanDel  itielf,  but  in  earthesware 


later  date.  For  the  greater  part  of  ila  eouraelhc 
tanoel  ii  hewn  oot  of  a  hard  limestone  rock,  on 
which  the  marlu  of  the  cbiiel  ore  atill  visible ; 
toward!  the  eitremitie*  the  strata  are  softer, 
and  a  lining  of  masonry  was  required.  Nichea 
occur  at  bterrali,  in  some  of  which  lamps  were 
foood ;  and  it  ia  ventilated  by  abont  twenty 
shafts.  An  intemting  circumstance,  na  bearing 
upon  the  engineering  skill  of  Eupslinaa,  ia  that 
the  tnnnel  was  certainly  pierced  from  both  ends. 
The  two  galleries  did  not,  hawever,  meet  with 
the  precision  attained  in  modem  times ;  the 
floor  of  the  upper  one  missed  the  roof  of  the 
lower  by  the  apace  of  about  a  metre,  and  a 
cavern  tome  twelve  feet  high  had  to  bo  eica- 
vated,  marking  the  point  of  junction.  The 
(lope  ia  easy  and  saitabte  for  an  aqueduct,  but 
the  deep  channel  is  probably  an  after-thought  In 
conuquence  of  the  right  grndient  not  having 
been  attained  at  once.  1'hls  remarkable  work 
iDDit  have  continued  in  UM  for  many  centuriea,  as 
trace*  of  Roman  and" even,  it  is  said,  of  Byzantine 
consttDCtioni  are  found  within  it:  full  details 
on  these  and  other  pointa  will  be  found  in  the 
usay  of  Fabrldua.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  aecond  aqueduct,  dating  from  Soman  times, 
which  follows  the  outer  circuit  oftha  mountain ; 
this  would  seem  to  show  that  the  work  of 
Enpalinna  waa  at  one  period  abandoned," 

A  little  later,  probably,  in  date  than  the 
Ssmian  aqueduct  (about  480)  were  the  subter- 
noeoas  channels  conatmcted  by  Phaeai  at 
Agrigentam  in  Sicily,  to  drain  the  city;  they 
were  well  worth  seeing,  aaya  DIodoms  (li.  25), 
for  their  magnitude,  although  in  general  but 
little  noticed.  They  are  atill  called  the  Condolti 
di  Feaa,  and  adjoin  the  well-marked  site  of  the 
huge  reservoir  (itB\tiiififfipa,  piscina;  not  hare, 
we  think,  a  "swimming-bath";  it  was  full  of 
fish  and  iwans)  mentioned  in  the  same  passage 
bj  Diodoms,  with  which  tbey  were  doubtless 
connected:  they  are  not  yet  excavated,  but 
from  their  masaiveneu  are  probably  in  a  good 
■tate  of  preaervation. 

In  Italy  the  Ltmscana  were  the  first  great 
masters  in  the  art  of  tunnelling,  and  the  Romans 
learnt  it  from  them.  They  had  an  ample  field 
for  their  operationa,  as  Central  Italy  abounds 
with  intractable  rivers,  and  crater-lakes  with 
no  natural  outlet.     The  Cloaca  Uaiima  itself  is 
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quits  aa  much  an  emissary  ns  a  sewer,  draining 

the  Forum  and  Velabrum  which  previously  were 
swamps ;  the  period  to  which  it  belongs,  that  of 
the  last  kings,  marka  the  culminitiug  point  of 
Etruscan  civilisation  at  Rome.  (On  the  diapnted 
queation  reapecting  the  date,  see  CtoaCA,)  The 
celebrated  emissary  of  the  Alban  Lake  is  still 
in  working  order;  it  is  probably  of  Etruscan 
origin,  and  older  than  the  Veientine  war  with 
which  tradition  connects  it.  The  length  ia  about 
6,000  feet;  for  further  details  see  'Diet.  Geogr. 
i.  V.  Albaans  Lacta.  The  neighbouring  volcanic 
lake  of  I4emi  is  drained  in  a  similar  manner; 
and  renuins  eiist  to  show  that  the  system  won 
likewise  applied  to  Trasimenaa.  a  lake  of  qnite 
different  geological  formation,  broad  and  shallow. 
The  greatest  Roman  work  of  this  descriptjon 
is  the  emissary  of  lake  Fucino,  rendered  further 
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m  of  like  Fsclm. 


interesting  by  the  mention  of  it  in  ancdent 
authors  and  the  complete  drainage  of  the  lake 
in  recent  years.  The  vitrea  Facinvi  unfa  of 
Virgil  (-4m.  vii,  759)  is  now  altogether  a  thing 
of  the  paat.  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  this  stupendous  under- 
taking (Suet.  Jul.  44),  which  was  carried  into 
effect  by  the  Imperor  Claudiua  (Tac  .^nn. 
lii.  57).  The  length  of  the  emissary,  which  lies 
nearly  in  a  direct  line  from  the  lake  to  Iha  river 
Liris  (Qaiigllano),  ia  15,800  English  feat,  or 
three  miles  all  but  SO  yards,  l^e  number  of 
workmen  employed  was  30,000,  and  the  time 
Dccnpied  in  the  work  eleven  years.  (Suet. 
aaud.  20;  compare  Fhn.  E.  N.  iiivi.  §  124.) 
For  more  than  a  mile  the  tunnel  ia  carried  under 
a  mountain,  of  which  the  highest  part  is  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  through  a 
■tratum  of  rocky  formation  (cornelianX  so  bard 
that  every  inch  required  to  be  worked  by  the 
chisel.  The  remaining  portion  ruai  through  a 
softer  Mil,  not  mnch  below  the  level   of  tha 
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«urih,  aad  is  TsuUed  witk  brick.    PerpendicalaT 
■hafts  (jmtei)  are  sunk  at  rarioiis  disUnces  into 
the  tannel ;  and  a  namber  of  lateral  openings  or 
adits  (cwUcWtX  some  of  which  separate  them- 
selres  into  two  branches,  one  abore  the  other, 
are  likewise  directed  into  it,  the  lowest  at  an 
oleTation  of  fire  feet  from  the  bottom.    Through 
these  the  materials  ticarated  were  carried  ont. 
The  immediate  mouth  of  the  tunnel  was  at  some 
distance  from  the  margin  of  the  lake,  which 
spaee  was  occupied  bj   two  ample  reserroirs, 
intended  to  break  the  rash  of  water  before  it 
entered  the  emissary,  connected  br  a  narrow 
passage,  in  which  were  placed  the  sluices.     The 
upper  end  of  the  tunnel   itself  consists  of  a 
splendid  archwaj  of  the  Doric  order,  nineteen 
feet  high  and  nine  wide,  formed  out  of  large 
blocks  of  stooe,  resembling  in  construction  the 
works  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct.    The  mouth 
through  which  the  waters  discharged  themselyes 
into  the  Liris  was  more  simple,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  the  preceding  woodcut.     The  rirer 
lies  in  a  rarine  between  the  arch  and   fore- 
ground, at  a  depth  of  60  feet  below,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  seen  in  the  cut.    The  small 
aperture  above  the  embouchure  is  one  of  the 
ciMicttA*  aboTe  mentioned.    It  appears  that  the 
actual  drainage  was  relinquished  soon  after  the 
death  of  Claudius,  either  from  the  perrersit  j  of 
Nero,  as  the  words  of  Plin j  (/.  c.)  seem  to  imply, 
or  by  nefflect ;  for  it  was  re-opened  by  Hadrian. 
(Spart.  Nadr,  22.)    For  further  information  see 
Uirt,  who  gires  a  series  of  plans  and  sections  of 
the  works  connected  with  the  Lacus  Fucinus 
(OMude  d,  Qriech,  u.  Bdm.  pp.  371-375,  pi.  xxxL 
figs.  14-21).    The  modem  work  of  Prince  Tor- 
Ionia  (1862-75)  is  an  extension  and  enlargement 
of  the  tunnel  of  Claudius.       [A.  R.]    fW.  W.] 
EMMELEIA.    fCHORCS,  p.  422  a.J 
EMHE'NOI  DUAI  {fiiiaiwoi  Sficai),  suits 
in  the  Athenian  courts,  which  were  not  allowed 
to  be  pending  aboTe  a  month.   The  first  mention 
of  this  reguktion  is  made  in  C.  /.  A.  i.  No.  38 : 
any  attempt  made  by  citixens  of  the  tributary 
states  to  erade  the  decree   respecting  the  tri- 
bute (of  the  year  425-4)  is  to  be  brought  before 
the  ^i/AcXiyral,  o[l  Z\  ^i^Xiyral   icorfSyrmw 
ililKnim  4s  rh  S[umrHip«ow\,  etc    It  was  con- 
fined to  those  matters  which  required  a  speedy 
decision ;  and  of  these  the  most  important  were 
dinMites  respecting  commerce  (iforopucal  ZUcai, 
PmIux,  Tiii.  63,  101 ;  Harpocrat  and  Suid.  8.  v. 
"JLftfoiPOi  Aiffcu),  which  were  heard  during  the 
six  winter  months  from  BoCdromion  to  Muny- 
chion,  so  that  the  merchants  might  quickly 
obtain  their  rights  and  sail  away  (I>m.  c.  Apat. 
p.  900,  §  23 ;  cf.  Lys.  de  Pecvn.  puN.  §  5) ;  by 
which  we  are  not  to  understand,  as  some  have 
done,  that  a  suit  could  be  protracted  through 
this  whole  time,  but  it  was  necessary  that  it 
sheuld  be  decided  within  a  month.    (Boeckh, 
P.  K  p.  bOsSthh*  i.  64  f.) 

All  causes  relating  to  mines  QuraXXueaH  HIkcu) 
were  also  tfifiiipoi  Ziicm  (Dem.  c.  PatUaen,  p.  966, 
§2);  the  object,  as  Boeckh  remarks  (P.  E, 
p.  667= jn.  Schriftmy  v.  p.  54),  being  no  doubt 
that  the  mine  proprietor  might  not  be  detained 
too  long  from  his  business.  The  same  was  the 
case  with  causes  relating  to  tptvot  (Pollux,  riii. 
101 ;  Harpocrat.  and  Suid.  /.  c.)  [Erani]  ;  and 
Pollux  (/.  c.)  includes  in  the  list  suits  respect- 
ing dowry,  which  are  omitted  by  Uarpocrfttion 
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and  Suidas.  K.  F.  Hermann  adds  the  7psf]| 
0/3ff«t  (JSyfnb.  ad  dodrinam  juris  Att  de  a^siv 
anun  act,  p.  21).  Pollux*  sutement  (riiL  101) 
as  to  the  existence  of  distinct  magistrstet  called 
«l^a>ery«7f  el  riis  ififidiPcm  hbcms  w^ryvms  (ef. 
93)  i|(rar  M  irpQm6s,  ipta^ucaf,  iftwopucoi,  is  con- 
firmed by  C  /.  A,  L  No.  37,  where  they  sr« 
twice  mentioned  (see  K9hler,  Urkmukn  «.  Untfr- 
tttekungem  jr.  Oeach,  d, detiKh'Ott,  Bwndet,  n.  68); 
at  a  later  period  they  were  replaced  by  the 
thesmothetae  (so  with  regard  to  the  ftenixuaci 
9iiuu,  Pollux,  tHi.  88).  When  the  suits  lelstiof 
to  trade  were  made  tiifi^yoLt  which  htppeoed 
probably  not  till  after  the  date  of  XenopboB*t 
treatise  on  the  Revenue  (3,  3 ;  [Dem.]  de  ffahm. 
p.  79,  g  12X  the  iiytfufpia  was  transferred 
from  the  raimo9imm  to  the  thesmothetae  (Dcb. 
c  Apaimr.  p.  892,  §  1).  {AU,  Process,  ed.  lipdoi, 
pp.  94,  97,  525,  907.)  [W.  S.]    [H.E] 

EMFHBU'RI  (r/A^povpoi),  from  ^po»pa,tEe 
name  giren  to  the  Spartan  citizens  and  Perioed 
during  the  period  in  which  they  were  lishle  to 
military  serrice.  (Xen.  Sep,  Lac  5,  §  7.) 
This  period  lasted  to  the  fortieth  year  firom  man- 
hood {iup'  ^fhii),  that  is  to  say,  to  the  sixtieth 
year  from  birth ;  and  during  this  time  s  mis 
could  not  go  out  of  the  country  without  pe^ 
mission  from  the  authorities.  (Isocr.  Bisir. 
1 18,  where  iiAx^f^h  according  to  Muller,  Dor, 
iii.  12,  §  1,  is  eridently  put  for  l/i^poupos.) 

The  only  exemption  was  for  the  fiither  of 
three  sons,  who  became  A^povpos  (Aristot  iW. 
ii.  9=p.  1270  b,  3 ;  Aelian,  V.  H,  ri.  6).  For 
the  rule  of  superannuation  at  sixty,  d*.  Xen. 
HeU,  ▼.  4,  §  13 ;  Plut.  Ages.  24.  The  won! 
ppovpdt  as  Schttmann  obserres,  is  charactenstic 
of  Spartan  modes  of  thought ;  all  Laconis  wsf  a 
camp,  the  Spartiatae  a  garrison  (Schdmsui} 
Aw^,  i.  279,  £.  T. ;  Gilbert,  Staaisaitertk.  I 
77).       [W.  S.]    [W.W.] 

EMPHYTEUSIS  (^m^^ci^tij,  lit.  « an  im- 
planting '^  is  a  perpetual  and  *'  real  **  right  in 
(agricultural)  land  which  belongs  to  soother 
person,  entitling  the  emphyteuta  to  cultivate  it 
practically  as  though  it  were  its  own,  on  cot* 
dition  of  paying  a  fixed  rent  (pensio,  ccnum)  to 
the  dominus  or  owner :  the  nearest  analogy  to  it 
to  be  found  in  England  is  supplied  by  those  lands 
which  are  let  at  what  is  called  a  ^fee-faxm' 
rent  (  "  feodifirma,"  Magna  Carta,  c  37). 

The  origin  of  emphyteusis  is  traceable  to  the 
agri  v«:tigaleSj  first  distinctly  mentioned  sbottt 
the  time  of  Hadrian ;  large  tracts  of  grsziof 
land  in  Italy,  belonging  to  the  state,  religion* 
corporations  (e.g.  the  Vestal  Virgins),  or  the 
smaller  civitates  and  municipia,  but  held  and 
enjoyed  by  private  persons  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  perpetuai  rent  (vectigaT),  or  let  ont 
upon  very  long  leases.  The  rights  of  snch 
occupiers,  at  first  purely  contractual,  acquired 
a  "real"  character,  analogous  to  tbst  of 
genuine  ownership,  from  the  praetor,  who  pro- 
tected their  possession  (Dig.  2,  8,  15, 1)  hy 
interdicts  and  by  a  uiUis  actio  in  rem  (actio 
vedigalis.  Dig.  39,  2,  15,  26),  availing  eren 
against  the  lessor  when  non-payment  of  rent  wa» 
not  alleged  (Dig.  6,  3,  1,  2).  An  addition  had 
thus  been  made  to  the  jttra  m  re  aliena  of  Bomas 
law :  the  right  was  alienable  both  inter  vitet 
and  by  will,  and  descended  to  the  tenant's  hdn 
on  his  intestacy,  though  apparently  it  had  not 
yet  acquired  a  specific  name,   and  the  rules 
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relating  to  it  were  as  yet  Boinewhat  uniettled. 
Gains  says  (iii.  145)  that  in  his  day  it  was  a 
qaestion  whether  the  tenant's  interest  did  not 
so  closely  resemble  domimum  a»  to  make  the 
transaction  a  sale  rather  than  a  contract  of 
hiring  and  letting,  but  the  better  opinion  was  in 
the  negative.  After  the  third  centnry  the 
practice  of  letting  agricultural  lands  of  all  kinds 
on  these  terms  was  Tery  largely  adopted, 
especially  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  by  private 
persons  no  less  than  by  the  emperor  and  corpo- 
rations of  all  kinds :  in  the  imperial  enactments 
after  Constantine  the  terminology  is  changed, 
lands  so  let  being  termed  pratdia  emphyteuiicariaf 
and  the  rent  called  pensio  or  canon  more  often 
than  vectigal.  The  precise  nature  of  these  per- 
petual leases  and  of  the  emphyteuta*$  right  was 
determined  by  the  Emperor  Zeno  {Inst.  iii.  24, 
3),  who  enacted  that  the  transaction  should  be 
governed  by  the  rules  neither  of  sale  nor  of  hire, 
but  be  a  special  contract  by  itself:  and  his 
settlement  of  the  law  passed  with  little  or  no 
alteration  into  the  Corpus  Juris  of  Justinian. 

The  emphyteuta  is  opposed  to  the  dominusy  or 
owner,  of  the  land  over  which  his  right  extends ; 
that  is  to  say,  his  interest  is  merely  a  jus  m  re 
aiiena:  he  has,  however,  possession,  though 
whether  a  **  representative  "  possession  of  the 
land  itself  (as  Savigny  holds)  or  merely  a  juris 
guasi'possessio,  the  notion  of  possession  being 
analogically  extended  from  a  thing  to  a  mere 
right  (as  Amdts  and  other  civilians  maintain), 
is  uncertain ;  but  whatever  the  quality  of  the 
possession,  it  is  protected  by  the  ordinary 
possessory  interdicts.  He  may,  moreover,  do 
almost  anything  with  the  land  that  a  judicious 
owner  would  do,  unless  there  are  special 
restrictive  covenants.  He  may  cultivate  it  in 
what  way  he  pleases,  turning  pasture  into 
meadow  or  plough  lands  at  his  discretion  (herein 
being  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  usufruc- 
tuary), provided  he  does  not  permanently  de- 
preciate it :  otherwise  he  is  liable  to  eviction  by 
legal  process.  Its  fruits  are  his  so  soon  as  they 
are  separated  from  the  soil  (Dig.  22,  1, 25,  1) ; 
his  rights  are  heritable,  and  alienable  both  inter 
vivos  and  by  wilL  If  he  proposed  to  transfer  his 
interest,  he  had  (under  penalty  of  eviction)  to 
give  notice  to  the  dormnus,  who  had  during  two 
moiiths  a  right  of  pre-emption  at  the  price 
agreed  on :  aud  even  if  he  did  not  avail  himself 
of  this  right,  the  person  of  the  proposed  alienee 
had  to  be  approved  by  him  in  writing,  though 
he  could  refuse  such  approval  only  on  reasonable 
grounds ;  and  he  was  entitled  to  a  commission  of 
2  per  cent,  on  the  purchase-money  in  consider- 
ation of  his  acceptance  of  a  new  tenant :  the 
latter  succeeded  to  all  his  predecessor's  liabilities 
in  respect  of  the  land.  The  emphyteuia  also  had 
the  right  of  letting  the  land  on  lease  to  a  third 
person,  and  he  could  pledge  or  mortgage  it  and 
create  servitudes  which  bound  it  so  long  as  his 
own  interest  endured:  finally,  in  the  form  of 
utiles  actiones  he  enjoyed  all  the  remedies  of  a 
full  dominus.  His  duties  were  to  keep  the  land 
in  good  tenantable  condition,  though  being  under 
no  obligation  to  increase  its  value  he  had 
apparently  no  claim  to  compensation  for  un- 
exha^isted  improvements;  to  pay  all  taxes 
assessed  upon  it  {Nov.  7,  3,  2 ;  120,  8)  and  his 
rent  with  regularity.  So  long  as  this  was  in 
jurrear  he  could  not  enforce  his  rights  over  the 


land  agamst  either  the  dominus  or  his  represen- 
tatives {e.g,  his  mortgagee.  Dig.  13,  7,  16,  2) ; 
and  if  it  was  in  arrear  three  years  (or  two  if  the 
dominus  was  a  spiritual  person),  the  owner  could 
evict  him  by  legal  process. 

Emphyteusis  might  arise  from  contract, 
legacy,  judicial  decree,  and  possibly  prescription, 
if  the  land  belonged  to  the  church  or  a  spiritual 
person,  the  contract  must  be  in  writing,  which 
was  also  necessary  in  all  cases  where  the  parties 
desired  in  any  way  to  vary  the  ordinary  legal 
rules  as  to  this  species  of  interest  in  land  (Cod. 
4, 66^  1 ;  Nov.  120, 6, 2):  but  it  does  not  seem  that 
the  contract  ever  required  traditio  or  livery  for 
the  perfect  constitution  of  the  right.  The  right 
of  the  emphyteuia  might  be  extinguished  m 
the  same  ways  as  any  other  711s  tn  re  aliena  (e.g. 
destruction  of  the  land,  oonfusiOy  &c.) ;  besides 
these,  renunciation  or  surrender,  forfeiture,  and 
prescription  seem  to  have  been  common.  Re- 
nunciation had  no  effect  unless  accepted  by  the 
iominus :  the  chief  cases  of  forfeiture  have  been 
noticed  above  under  the  head  of  eviction.  (Dig. 
6,  3;  39,  4;  Cod.  4,  66;  A.  Vuy,  de  origin 
p^bus  et  natura  juris  empf^teutid  Jiomanorumy 
1838 ;  Gesterding,  Eigentkum^  p.  378  ff. ;  Voa 

Buchholtz,  Jurist.  Abhandl.  No.  25,  «  Ober  die 
Unterschiede  zwischen  der  Emphyteusis  und 
Superficies;"  Amdts,  JSur  Lehre  von  der 
Emphyteuse;  Giess,  Zeitschr.  iii.  pp.  245  ft.y 
367  ff.;  Holtzendorff,  BechtslejAcon,  s.  r. 
"Emphyteusis.")  [J.  B.  M.] 

EMPLEGTON  (r/nrAfrroF).  [MURUS.] 
EMP(yRIKAI  DIKAL  [Ehmenoi  Dikai.} 
EMPO'BIUM  {rh  4iiit6pioy\  a  place  for 
wholesale  trade  in  commodities  carried  by  sea. 
The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  seaport 
town,  but  it  properly  signifies  only  a  particular 
place  in  such  a  town.  Thus  Amphitryo  says 
(Plant.  Ampk,  iv.  1,  4)  that  he  looked  for  a 
person. 

**  Apud  emporium,  aftque  in  macello.  In  palaestra  atqu» 
inforo. 
In  medidnls,  In  tonstrlnis,  apud  omnia  aedis  sacras." 

(Compare  Liv.  xxxv.  10,  zli.  27.)  The  word  is- 
derived  fVom  i/iwopos,  which  signifies  in  Homer 
a  person  who  sails  as  a  passenger  in  a  ship 
belonging  to  another  person  {Od.  ii.  319,  xxiv. 
300);  but  in  later  writers  it  signifies  the 
merchant  who  carries  on  commerce  with  foreign 
countries,  and  differs  from  fcdin^Xor,  the  retail 
dealer,  who  purchases  his  goods  from  the  l>c^ 
iropo;  and  retails  them  in  the  market-place. 
(Plat.  Sep.  il  p.  371  D ;  Protag.  p.  813  C). 

At  Athens,  it  is  said  {Lex.  Beg,  p.  208)  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  emporia,  one  for 
foreigners  and  the  other  for  natives  {l^tvuchy  and 
iuTruc6y) ;  but  this  appears  doubtibl.  (Boeckh, 
P.  E.  p.  313=<aM.»  i.  382.)  The  emporium 
at  Athens  was  under  the  inspection  of  certain 
officers,  who  were  elected  annually  (^i/tcAiiral 
Tov  i/iwopiw).  [Epimgletae.]  (Hermann-BlQm- 
ner,  Prtwrfa/ttfrM.  p.  425.)    f  W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

EMPTI  BT  VETJDITl  A'OTIO.  The 
seller  has  an  actio  venditif  and  the  buyer  an  actio 
emptiy  to  recover  damages  for  breach  of  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  contract  of  sale  upon  the  other 
party.  Both  are  actiones  ^reetae,  and  belong  to 
the  class  of  remedies  known  asbonaefideijudieia, 
(Gains,  iv.  62  ;  Inst.  iv.  6,  28.)        [J.  B.  M.] 

EOiiPTIO  YENDrXIO.    The  contract  of 
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baying  and  selling  it  one  of  thote  in  which  the 
Bommns  said  the  obligation  was  imposed  oonaenauy 
because  no  form  (as  in  rerbal  and  literal  contract) 
or  delirerj  on  one  side  (as  in  real  contract)  was 
required  to  gire  it  binding  force  (Gains,  iiL  135; 
Inst.  iii.  22,  pr.) :  as  soon  as  the  parties  were 
agreed  on  the  thing  to  be  sold  by  the  one,  and 
the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  other,  they  were 
bound,  and  neither  could  withdraw  without  pay- 
ing damages  (Gains,  iii.  139).  Writing  was 
unnecessary  unless  it  was  a  term  in  the  contract 
that  its  prorisions  should  ke  expressed  in  a  note 
or  memorandum  {Intt.  iii.  23,  pr. ;  Dig.  44,  7, 
2).  The  rendor  was  under  no  obligation  to 
delirer  the  res  vendita  until  he  had  been  paid 
the  price,  unless  he  chose  to  gire  credit  (fntt. 
ii.  1,  41);  and  until  it  was  deli rered  no  property 
in  it  passed  to  the  purchaser :  but  it  was  at  the 
latter's  risk  from  the  moment  the  contract  was 
concluded,  so  that  if,  eren  before  delirery,  it  was 
lost,  stolen,  or  accidentally  destroyed,  the  loss 
fell  on  the  purchaser,  unless  he  could  show  that 
the  vendor  had  failed  in  his  legal  duty  of 
diligentia  [Culpa]  in  the  charge  of  it.  As  a 
set-off  to  this  the  rendor  was  bound  to  delirer 
with  the  thing  itself  all  its  fruits,  accessions, 
increase,  &c  from  the  date  of  the  contract.  If 
the  purchase-money  was  not  paid,  it  carried 
interest  (Dig.  19,  1,  13,  20).  As  regards  the 
fairness  or  adequacy  of  the  price,  the  general 
rule  was,  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  not  to 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  contract  (Dig.  19, 
2,  22,  3) ;  but  by  two  rescripts  of  Diocletian 
(Cod.  4,  44,  4  and  8),  if  a  thing  were  sold  for  less 
than  half  its  real  ralue  (which  was  called  laesio 
0normis)  the  rendor  might  rescind  the  sale 
unless  the  purchaser  would  pay  as  much  in 
addition  as  would  nuke  the  price  a  fair  one. 
The  rendor  was  not  bound  to  make  the  pur- 
chaser owner  of  the  thing  sold :  in  other  words, 
the  contract  of  sale  would  oe  good  eren  though 
the  thing  did  not  belong  to  the  rendor :  he  was 
bound,  howerer,  to  g^re  free  and  undisturbed 
possession;  and  if  the  property  was  recorered 
from  the  purchaser  br  process  of  law  by  a  third 
person  who  proved  a  better  title,  the  rendor  was 
bound  to  indemnify  him  [EviCTio]  (Dig.  21,  2). 
Erery  sale  contained  an  implied  warranty  of 
quality,  and  the  rendor  was  answerable  for 
substantial  defects  which  were  unknown  to  the 
purchaser  at  the  date  of  the  contract  (except 
through  his  own  carelessness).  Where  the 
rendor  had  expresslr  warranted  the  quality  of 
the  thing,  or  had  deliberately  concealed  defects, 
he  could  be  sued  by  actio  empti  at  any  time 
within  thirty  years  of  the  making  of  the 
contract :  but  the  implied  warranty  was  enforce- 
able only  by  two  special  actions  of  aedilician 
origin  (Dig.  21,  1)  [Ldictux]  ;  i^,  by  the  actio 
redhibitoria  (which  lay  onlr  within  six  months) 
the  purchaser  could  rescind  the  sale  and  recorer 
his  purchase-money  with  interest :  by  the  actio 
aestimatoria  sen  quanti  minoris  (lying  within 
twelre  months)  he  could,  without  rescinding, 
recorer  a  part  of  his  purchase-money  pro- 
portionate to  the  defects  discorered.  Horace  in 
his  Satires  (ii.  3,  286 ;  cf.  Ep.  ii.  2  ad  init.) 
alludes  to  the  precautions  to  be  taken  by  the 
buyer  and  seller  of  a  si  are.  (Gains,  iii.  139- 
141;  Epit.  u.  9,  14;  Paul.  Sent,  rec.  ii.  17; 
froffm.  Vat.  1-40;  Imt  iii.  23;  Dig.  18,1; 
19, 1;  Cod.  4,  38  and  49;  Vangerow,  Lehrtmch 
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derPaiMtteny%i604,6n,^2  $q.;  BechmsBB, 
Der  Kauf  nach  gemeinem  Reeht^  toI.  i.,  1876; 
Muirhead,  Roman  Law,  pp.  279-286.)  [J.B.M.] 
ENCAU'STICA.    [Pictura.] 
ENCLE'MA  (h^AiiMa).    [Dike.] 
ENCOMBO'MA    (^^/ijB«^),  an   upper 
garment  tied  round  the  body  in  a  knot  (ici^X 
and  worn  like  a  bib  or  apron  to  keep  Uie  tunic 
dean.    The  regular  dress  of  slares  in  comedj 
was  the   i^mfiXs  with  an  iyte6ftfimfta  orer  it 
(Pollux,  ir.  119;  Alb.  Muller,  BUhnenaUertk 
p.  262 :  c£  Longus,  Past,  iL  33 ;  Varr.  ap,  Noo. 
p.  542).    According  to  Muller,  it  was  probsblf 
a  slare's  pallium  stitched  to  the  chiton  beUad, 
so  as  to  leare  both  hands  free  and  the  more- 
ments  of  the  body  unimpeded.  [W.  W.] 

ENCTE'SIS  {fyieniau,  Doric  r/A«vtf,  Boeot. 
Ivwmrtt,  Boeckh,  C,  I.  G,  L  p.  725  b),  the  right  of 
possessing  landed  property  and  houses  (lyicTiKU 
Tnt  Kcd  o^(af)  in  a  foreign  country,  which  wn 
frequently  granted  by  one  Greek  stste  to 
another  (Dem.  de  Cor,  p.  265,  $  91 ;  C.  /.  0. 
ii.  No.  2353;  Xen.  KelL  r.  2,  19)  or  to 
separate  indiriduals  of  another  state.*  In 
Boeckh's  opinion  (P.  E,  p.  140=5MA.*  i.  177) 
Itf'orcXc/a  and  probably  also  ifpo^tvia  indnded 
this  right.  Meier  (deproi,  p.  21)  dissents  from 
this,  and  Schubert  (de  prox,  Att.  p.  40£) 
quotes  inscriptions  from  which  we  learn  thsi 
tyimi4rts  was  granted  in  addition  to  vpo^^ 
(C,  I,  A.  U.  Nos.  41,  131,  186),  whilst  in  other 
cases  (No.  139)  lymjo-i;  alone  is  conferred. 
This  pririlege  meant  the  right  of  possesing 
either  a  house,  or  a  house  and  land  (C.  /.  X  u* 
Nos.  42,  70,  121,  etc.^.  No.  59 ;  il  No.  «, 
etc) ;  in  C,  I.  A.  ii.  No.  380  the  right  of  posie«- 
ing  land  to  the  amount  of  two  talents  is  graoted, 
and  in  Nov.  121  and  222  the  time  is  specified 
Iwf  Ikr  lundKetfeiy),  The  pririlege  wss  net 
hereditary,  since  in  some  decrees  it  is  spedsllj 
sUted  airr^  icol  4Ky6poa  (C.  /.  A.  ii.  186,  etc.> 
*EyicHifutra  were  such  possessions  in  a  foreigt 
country,  and  are  opposed  (by  QDem.]  de  Hak^ 
p.  87,  S  42)  to  itr4iiJMraj  possessions  in  ooe'f 
own  country.  (Yalcken.  ad  Herod,  r.  2S.) 
Since,  except  in  special  instances,  only  dtizeit 
enjoyed  the  right  of  possessing  land  and  houses 
at  Athens,  it  was  not  safe  for  aliens  to  adrsooe 
money  on  such  property  ( Dem. /tto  Fhorm.  p.  W^ 
§6;  Xen.  de  Vect.  2,  6).  In  the  psephism* 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  second  confedencf 
the  Athenians  gare  up  their  iytcHiiMr^L  in  the 
territories  of  the  allies,  and  renounced  the  riglit 
of  acquiring  such  henceforward  (Diod.  xr.29,7; 
C.  /.  A,  iL  No.  17) ;  those  who  disregarded  thii 
arrangement  were  to  be  proceeded  against  bf 
^iffis  itpbt  rohs  aw4lipovs  rmr  avfifi^x^'  "^ 
term  iyKT-fifuera  was  also  applied  to  the  landed 
property  or  houses  which  an  Athenian  possessedm 
a  different  irjfios  from  that  to  which  he  belonged 
by  birth,  and  with  respect  to  such  property  he 
was  called  iyKticnifiiyos :  whence  we  find  De- 

•  Rsngsbe,  Antiq,  hOUn,  Ii.  No.  078  (Oropos).  »•• 
696  (Megars.  y&f  ««i  oUuk  impx^^  No.  Y05  (Tbeepiae. 
yaf  KM  fvKuif  cfivwrif).  No.  7056  (Orchomenos,  Y«f  *^ 
FuKiat  e«nwnO.  No.  739  (Ambrywi).  No.  741  (U«i». 
yat  K<u  ocKuif  iyicniatt  col  cvtvofua);  cf-  Boean. 
C.  I.  Or.,  No.  1793  (Arcaiunla, yat  ic«u  ouctoc tygr^etth 
No.  2566  and  3558  (Crete,  ySc  xak  wtUn  itmr^ev), 
No.  3367  (Deloe),  Nos.  1334  and  IS3S  (LsoedMAoo). 
No.  1771  (Thissaly).  No.  3056  (Thnce,  iyr^ 
iyienicni),  t/tc 
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mosthenefl  (c  Pclyd,  p.  1208,  §  8)  speaking  of  ol 
lilfi6r€u  JtcU  ot  4ymierrifjL4you  For  the  right  of 
holding  property  in  a  irjfios  to  which  he  did  not 
belong,  he  (aa  well  as  a  foreigner  who  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  fyjcn^o'is)  had  to  pay  such  ifjfios 
a  tax,  which  is  mentioned  in  inscriptions  under 
the  name  of  iyieniTuc6y,  The  remission  of  this 
tax  is  mentioned  in  inscriptions  (C  /.  A.  ii.  Nos. 
589,  582,  574) ;  it  was  sometimes  accompanied 
by  other  priTileges,  as  wpo^ipia  and  a  limited 
share  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  deme  as  in  the  case 
of  Callidamas  (C.  /.  A.  ii.  No.  589 ;  Boeckh,  i. 
p.  408  a ;  0.  MiiUer,  de  demis  AtU  p.  20  ff. ;  Att. 
Process^  ed.  Lipsius,  p.  671  ff.).  It  is  a  special 
case  of  tyienivis  when  land  is  granted  to 
foreigners  for  the  erection  of  a  sanctuary  (see 
C.  /.  A,  ii.  No.  168  sub  fin, :  ZMx^iai  r^  ^m^, 
9ovrtu  rotf  inw6pots  tSsw  KiTi4wp  fyierfia'ip 
X»fMOu  iy  f  iBpiffomcu  rh  Up6¥  r^s  'AppoSlrris 
itaBiw9p  fcol  ol  Aiyi&irTiot  rh  rris  "Ifftios  Uphp 
Ufwrrtu).  [U.  H.] 

ENDEIXIS  (Iy8ci{is).  Endeixis,  apagoge, 
and  ephegesis  have  a  great  deal  in  common,  both 
aa  regards  the  cases  to  which  they  were  appli- 
cable and  the  mode  of  procedure  and  punish- 
ment, so  that  they  are  frequently  mentioned 
aide  by  side  (Andoc  de  My  at,  §  91 ;  Dem.  c. 
Zept,  p.  504,  §  156 ;  c.  Timocr.  p.  745,  §  146 ; 
[Dem.]  c.  lieocr,  p.  1325,  §  11) ;  and  sometimes 
the  same  case  is  now  called  iarayttyii,  now 
ip^^i^ts.  Thus  Antiphon's  Or.  de  coed.  Herod. 
18  the  speech  of  defence  in  an  kwaryttr^  ^vov 
(§  9,  85),  yet  in  §  9  we  find  ipUUtyiiivos, 
This,  howerer,  should  not  hare  misled  Jebb 
iAtU  Orat,  L  p.  57)  into  saying  that  **Mci{it 
and  kirarft^  do  not  denote  two  different 
processes,  but  two  parts  of  the  same  process. 
KnHftJTU  was  the  laying  of  information  against 
a  person  not  yet  apprehended;  apagoge  was 
the  act  of  apprehending  him."  Nor  can  Lysias's 
Or.  c.  Agor.  be  quoted  as  an  instance  in 
which  apagoge  followed  endeixis.  Dionysius 
proceeded  against  Agoratus  by  apagoge,  and  the 
title  which  the  grammarians  give  to  the  speech 
KOft^  'Ayopdrov  Mti^tots  is  wrong  (Blass,  d,  Att 
Bereds,  i.  p.  552).  The  similarity  of  procedure 
shows  itself  in  this,  that  there  was  no  irp6<r' 
icXtiau ;  and  that  when  the  magistrate  accepted 
the  charge  (called  innyvyfit  Lys.  c  Agor,  §  85, 
or  Mtt^ts,  [Dem.]  c.  Theocr.  p.  1322,  §  1,  respec- 
tively), the  defendant  was  kept  in  prison,  unless 
he  coiUd  find  three  sureties  (Dem.  c,  Timocr, 
p.  746,  §  146:  c.  Nicoatr.  p.  1251,  §  14; 
Dinarch.  c,  Aristog,  §  9 ;  see,  however,  Andoc 
de  Mytt,  §  2,  oir*  dyyvryriis  KwreurHia'as,  oM* 
6wh  Z§fffi&r  kineyiaurOtls),  From  Antiph.  de  coed, 
Herod,  §  13  we  learn  that  the  defendant  in  that 
case,  probably  because  of  his  not  being  a  citizen, 
was  imprisoned,  although  he  ofiered  to  find  the 
three  sureties  required  by  law,  and  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  capital  punishment  awaited 
him  on  conriction. 

Apagoge  (dircryfiiT^)  was  a  summary  process 
in  which  the  prosecutor  led  the  culprit  caught 
fiagrcade  delicto  (#r*  oilrro^Ap^^  Isae.  Dicaeog, 
§  28 ;  Dem.  c,  Sieph,  i.  p.  1126,  $  81 ;  Xen. 
Mem,  i.  2,  62,  ^aP9p6s :  cf.  Photius,  s.  v,  ci^cica) 
either  directly  into  prison,  if  the  charge  belonged 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Eleven,  who  had  first  to 
decide  whether  t^prmAfade  case  had  been  made 
out  by  the  informant  {Ji'Keepfrfyt  tfya  iroici* 
^^^  rmv  Meica,  Hyperid.  pro  Eux,  col.  22; 


kwdy^iw  rots  MtKo,  Dem.  c,  Timocr,  p.  736, 
§  113;  c2;  T^  itafiwHipiov,  c,  Aristocr,  p.  647, 
§  80,  etc ;  kirMx^^^  trapaJUdx^ffScu  is  said  of 
the  Eleven,  Lys.  c,  Theomn,  L  §  10,  c.  Agor, 
§  86),  or  before  the  proper  authority,  who  sent 
the  culprit  to  prison.  It  was  not  in  every  case 
when  a  culprit  was  caught  in  the  act  that 
apagoge  was  allowed ;  and  in  those  cases  where 
it  was  allowed,  the  culprit  might  be  appre- 
hended not  only  when  literally  caught  in  the 
act,  but  also  when  his  guilt  was  notorious, 
#r*  aitroip^ptp  being  formally  essential  for  estab- 
lishing the  charge,  but  meaning  practically  no 
more  than  &fio?ioyovfi4rws  or  fpwtpws  (Rauchen* 
stein,  PMlol.  v.  p.  514 ;  cf.  Lys.  c.  Agor.  §  86  f.). 
Thus  when  Ariston  had  recovered  after  a  pro- 
tracted illness  from  the  assault  committed  upon 
him  by  Conon  and  his  companions,  his  friends 
said  that  Conon  was  liable  ry  rmy  XttnoivT&y 
inrayuyf  (they  had  stripped  Aiiston  of  his  cloak 
and  carried  it  off,  Dem.  c.  Con.  p.  1259,  §  8 ; 
p.  1260,  §  10).  In  spite  of  the  lapse  of  time^ 
an  apagoge  was  still  possible,  Ariston  being  able 
to  establish  the  guilt  of  Ck)non  clearly  by  eye- 
witnesses, etc  Sandys  and  Paley  (ad  loc)  say, 
**  The  plaintiff's  friends  meant  that  Conon  might 
have  been  captured  flagrante  ddicto,  and  carried 
off"  to  prison  as  a  AanroSvnyf ; "  but  bearing  in 
mind  the  case  of  Agoratus,  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  a  question  of  what  **  might  have  been," 
but  what  *'  might  be  still."  It  is  true  that  in 
Antiphon's  Or.  de  coed,  Herod,  the  absence  of 
i-K*  avTo^p^  in  the  charge  is  not  pointed  out 
as  a  flaw  by  the  defendant ;  but  this  does  not 
show,  as  Sorof  suggests  {Jahrh,  /.  cL  Phil.  1883^ 
p.  110),  that  ^11^  ahro^p^  was  not  at  that  time 
insisted  upon  and  only  became  essential  after 
Eucleides :  the  defendant  protests  against  the 
prosecution  by  imarfmy^  altogether,  on  the 
groimd  that  a  murderer  does  not  come  under  the 
meaning  of  the  term  KOKovpyoi  as  defined  by  the 
law.  Tlie  proceeding  by  apagoge  was  most 
frequently  adopted  against  those  whom  the  law 
designated  as  Ktutovpyot  {6  r&y  iauto{tpyooy  y6fioSf 
Antiph.  de  coed,  Herod,  §  9,  with  two  additions, 
cf.  Athen.  vi.  p.  226  a,  and  C.  I,  A,  ii.  No.  476, 
1.  56),  such  as  thieves  (Antiph.  de  coed,  Herod. 
§  9),  clothes-stealers  (KmwoivTm,  Lys.  c.  Theomn. 
i.  §  10;  c  Agor.  §  68),  burglars  (rotx^P^oty, 
Dem.  c,  Lacr.  p.  940,  §  47),  kidnappers  (Mpoi- 
irodurrot,  Isocr.  de  PermtU,  §  90),  cutpurses 
{fiakttyTtor6fMi,  Xen.  Mem,  i,  2,  62),  and  persons 
who  contravened  the  market-regulations  (Athen» 
vi.  p.  226  a,  and  C,  I.  A,  iL  476, 1.  56  f.j.  The 
term  was  extended  to  similar  classes  of  criminals,, 
such  as  murderers  and  adulterers  (Aeschin. 
c.  Tim.  §  90),  temple-robbers  (ctrgwn,  [Dem.] 
c.  Aristog.  i.  p.  767 ;  Xen.  Mem.  1.  c,  but  see 
Antiph.  de  coed.  Herod.  §  10),  sorcerers  (Plat* 
Men,  p.  80  B  and  schol.),  pirates  (Luc  Navig^ 
c  14).  The  same  proceeding  was  extended  also- 
to  those  charged  with  impiety  (Dem.  c.  Androt. 
p.  601,  §  27)^  ill-usage  of  orphans  (Aeschin.  c. 
Tim,  §  158,  cf.  40),  and  against  metoecs  who  had 
not  paid  the  fAeroiictoy  (in  that  case  the  wmkrrral 
had  jurisdiction,  [Dem.]  c  Aristog.  i.  p.  788, 
§  58).  As  regards  the  iitayvyii  r&y  icAeirrdir, 
it  could  be  adopted  only  in  the  aggravated  cases 
of  stealing  by  night,  or  stealing  in  day-time  pro- 
perty of  greater  amount  than  50  drachmas, 
or  from  a  gynmasium  or  the  ports  or  public 
baths  anythmg  worth  10  drachmas  (Dem.  c. 
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Tknoor,  p.  735,  §  113  f.;  Theoplir.  09br.  ed. 
Jcbh,  p.  230). 

Fron  «  different  poiiit  of  tmw  the  Uw  (Dem. 
c  Aridoot,  p.  646,  §  80)  direct*  arreet  Against  a 
mmderer  wMpu^trn  4if  roa  I^pea  noi  mrrA  t^k 
Jb>op(br,  fix.  becauM  of  hi«  ezerciiing  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  an  hrlrtftiat,  although  disfran- 
ddaed  (Plat.  Legg,  iz.  p.  871  A :  cf.  the  law  in 
Dam.  c  Hmocr.  p.  733,  §  105 ;  c  Lept,  p.  504, 
f  156;  and  c.  Ihtocr.  p.  1324,  §  10);  the  same 
^>pliei  to  the  arrest  of  exiles  who  yentnred  to 
retam  home  without  having  prooared  a  revoca- 
tion of  their  sentence  (Dem.  c  Ari$tocr,  p.  629, 
§  28;  p.  630, 1  81;  Dinarch.  o.  i^^mottiA.  §  44 ; 
cf.  Ljcnrg.  c.  Leocr,  §  121).  Pollux  (viiL  49) 
states,  that  Me«|is  was  adopted  vtpi  rAr  ei 
wm^wrmff  iangymyii  however,  orar  ru  W  lorir 
Wi4c(|aff#cu  fJi  wmfirruj  revror  vup^a  4^ 
aivofifi^y  kmfi^  *r»ydyp,  itf.  an  ttrc/Mf  who 
«zeroMed  the  richts  of  an  hthiftot  could  be 
arrested  onlj  whilst  actuallj  exercising  such 
rights ;  when  that  moment  had  passed,  he  could 
oiUf  be  proceeded  acainst  by*  frit i^tf.  Meuss 
(dif  hitnff.  act  ap.  Awn.)  limits  ^waymyii  to  the 
cliwfs  of  criminals  specified  in  the  y6fws  ica^ 
K^ifjmw  with  its  additions,  and  to  the  &ri/u>i 
(to  which  class  he  reckons  the  &^c^ca) ;  in  all 
other  cases  ktrdynw  is,  in  his  opinion,  not  used 
in  its  technical  sense  t«  denote  a  distinct 
process,  but  means  simply  ^to  throw  into 
prison,"  as  when  exiles  returned  without  their 
aentence  haring  been  revoked,  or  when  the 
culprits  were  not  Athenians  (the  murderers 
Eoxithens  and  Agoratus ;  metoecs  who  had  not 
paid  the  /ArreOciM^,  see  Plat.  Mm.  p.  80  B,  and 
Aeediin.  c  Thn,  $  69, 158,  ^4rm) ;  but  surelj  in 
the  case  of  EuzHheus  and  Agoratus  kweeyvy^ 
means  a  distinct  prooeas. 

Generall J  the  Eleven  presided ;  in  a  trial  for 
tcJkmeis  6pfaimy,  the  archon ;  for  iffdfi^m,  the 
basileus;  when  exiles  returned  without  per- 
wissien,  the  thesmothetae  (Dem.  e  Aristocr, 
p.  630,  $  31X  The  punishment  was  generallj 
fixed  bj  law ;  so  in  a  case  of  kwteyttyii  icaKo6pyww 
the  Eleven,  if  the  accused  confessed,  could  put 
him  to  death  at  onoa;  the  same  penalty  was 
inflicted  on  those  who  returned  from  exile 
wHhont  permission  (Dem.  o.  Ari&tocr.  p.  630, 
§  81 ;  Lye.  o.  Zeocr.  §  121)  and  on  those  JSerifioi 
who  held  office  (Dem.  e.  Lepi.  p.  504,  §  156)^ 
«nd  on  murderers  who  visited  places  from  which 
they  were  excluded  (Dem.  c  Arirtocr,  p.  647, 
f  80).  Metoecs  who  had  not  paid  the  nrrolKioPf 
were  sold  as  slaves  ([Dem.]  c.  Aristog,  L  p.  787, 

?§  57, 58  ;  Harp.  s.  v,  furouciow ;  Pollux,  viiL  99 ; 
Pint]  Vitt.  X,  OratL  p.  842  B). 

A  person  who  did  not  feel  himself  strong 
enongn  to  effect  an  intneyiaiy^  had  recourse  to 
i^tiffYii^iSy  i,e.  he  applied  to  the  magistrate  and 
conducted  him  and  his  officers  to  the  spot  where 
the  capture  was  to  be  effected  (Dem.  c.  Androt. 
p.  601,  §  26 ;  Pollux,  viii  50).  Ephegesis  was  also 
resorted  to  instead  of  apagoge,  wh^  the  culprit 
was  hiding  in  a  house  (for  no  private  person  was 
allowed  to  enter  a  house  liy«v  «|^£^/uarror,  Dem. 
de  Cor.  p.  271,  §  132 ;  c.  Androt.  p.  609,  §  52  = 
^  Timocr.  p.  751,  §  164 ;  see,  however,  Lys.  c. 
JEratosth.  §  30,  and  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  14).  The 
grammarians  particularly  mention  that  it  was 
adopted  against  persons  who  harboured  those 
who  had  returned  from  eule  without  permission 
CEtym.  M.  403,  23,  etc.). 


Instead  of  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands, 
as  in  the  jbrayeryii,  the  prosecutor  might  simply 
put  the  law  in  motion  by  applying  to  the  pro- 
per authority,  who,  upen  receiving  the  charge 
in  writing  (fy^ei^tf),  was  bound  to  arrest  or 
hold  to  b^  the  person  criminated.  This  pro- 
ceeding was  instituted  against  such  persons  as 
were  ^eged  to  have  visited  places  or  exercised 
rights  while  labouring  under  a  peculiar  disquali- 
fication (Harpu  s.  v.).  The  Attic  lawgiver  tlid 
not  define  all  the  cases  when  endetiis  oould  be 
adopted ;  he  starts  from  one  particular  case, 
e.g.  against  state  debtors  (Dem.  c.  AndroL  p. 
603,  §  33;  c  Nioostr.  p.  1251,  §,14X  and  adds 
analogous  instances :  hence  we  find  such  phrases 
as  laMTtp  iiif  ris  ApXV  e^^A^M^  t^  hifioei^ 
(Dem.  c  Ifmocr.  p.  707,  §  22).  Thus  the  pro- 
ceeding by  endeixis  was  allowable  against  any 
one  who  petitioned  for  relief  from  a  fine  or  a 
judgment-debt,,  beoause,  being  a  state-debtor,  he 
was  not  allowed  to  appear  in  the  popular 
assembly  (Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  716,  §  50 ;  see 
also  c.  Lfpt,  p.  504,  §  156);  in  the  same  way 
Pyrrhtts  was  prosecuted  by  endeixis  for  acting 
as  dicast  (Dem.  c.  Mtd.  p.  573,  §  182),  and 
Aristogiton  and  Theocrines  for  commendng 
actions  (Dem.  Or.  xxr.  and  IviiL),  before  they 
had  paid  their  debts  to  the  state.  Cephisitts 
laid  an  frSci^a  iitr^fitias  against  Andocides  for 
attending  the  Mysteries  and  entering  the  Eleu- 
sinian  temple,  thereby  violating  the  decree  of 
Isotimides  by  which  he  was  excluded  from  all 
temples  (Andoc  de  My$t.  §  111).  As  regards 
exiles,  the  law  in  Dem.  c  Aristocr.  p.  636,  §  51, 
has:  a  person  shall  net  be  liable  to  any  legal 
proceedings  for  homicide  who  informs  against 
exiles  (Mpa^^tovt  in  §  52 ;  cf.  [Lys.]  c  Andoc 
§  15X  4dif  Tis  Korip  5vo<  fiii  f(c<rrur;  probably 
endeixis  could  be  adofkted  also  against  those 
who  harboured  such  (Dem.  c  Pdyd.  p.  1222, 
§  50,  iy  rots  oibrots  iv4x«rBat  rhy  iw99€x^/^w 
robs  ^c^yovrcu).  The  endeixis,  with  which 
Socrates  was  threatened  for  refusing  as  ^at- 
ordrris  to  take  the  votes  of  the  peo^e  in  the 
assembly,  must  be  looked  upon  as  quite  an 
unusual  proceeding  ^Plat.  Apol.  Socr,  32  B). 
In  some  instances,  ^itris  would  have  hem  the 
more  usual  form  of  proceedings  as  against  per- 
sons who  sold  state  property  (SchoL  Aristoph. 
Vesp.  1103);  who  furnished  supplies  to  the 
enemy  in  war-time  (Aristoph.  Eq.  278 ;  Andoc 
de  Red.  §  14) ;  who  offended  against  the  laws 
of  export  and  import  (C  /.  A.  ii.  No.  546). 
Sometimes  iy9€ucy6ycu  seems  to  be  used  in  a 
general  sense,  as  in  Isocr.  e.  CcUlim.  $  22, 
against  ambassadors  for  TOpawpHrfitla. 

Endeixis  was  generally  laid  before  the  Thes- 
mothetae (Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  707,  $  22),  uid  in 
some  cases  probably  before  the  Eleven  (Lex. 
Seguer.  250, 11;  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vetp.  1102); 
the  endeixis  against  Andocides  was,  from  the 
nature  of  the  charge,  laid  before  the  basileus,  who 
reported  it  to  the  prytanea,  and  they  commis- 
sioned him  to  summon  Cephisius  and  Andocides 
before  the  senate  (Andoc  de  My  at,  §  111;  cf. 
the  passage  inserted  in  the  oath  of  the  monbers 
of  the  Boul^  after  the  amnesty  of  403 :  oif  94ioftat 
Mft^ty  oM  hny^ty^  lycica  r&y  rpinpor 
yey€yrift4>fc»y  tAV  T«r  ^wy6frmv^  Andoc  ds 
Myst.  §  91). 

As    to    the  result    of   condemnation   in  a 
prosecution  of  this  ,kind,  the  law  ordained  tbst 
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he  who  held  aa  office  whilst  e  debtor  to  the 
state  should  be  put  to  death  (Dem.  c.  Lept, 
p.  504,  {  156X  while  it  was  left  to  the  court  to 
impose  the  penalty,  in  case  such  a  person  spoke 
in  the  popular  assembly  or  acted  as  dicast  (Dem. 
c  MicL  p.  573,  §  182;  [Dem.]  o.  Ariatog,  i. 
p.  797,  §  92).  The  murderer  who  returned 
home  clandestinely  was  put  to  death  ([Lys.]  o. 
Audoa,  §  15;  see  also  §  55  and  Andoc.  de 
Myst  §  146).  The  accuser,  if  he  did  not 
receiTe  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  had  to  pay 
a  thousand  drachmas  and  became  irtftos 
(Andoc  de  Myst.  §  33;  cf.  Dem.  c.  Aristoor. 
p.  647,  §  80 ;  [Andoc]  c.  Aldb.  §  18).  {AU. 
Froc69»^  ed.  Lipsius,  pp.  85-88,  138,  270-294, 
779.)  [J.  S.  M.]    [H.  H.] 

E'NDBOMIS  {Mpofjds).  1.  A  kind  of  top- 
boot  worn  by  Cretan  huntsmen  and  by  Artemis 
^onn.  XHomia,  y.  237 :  cf.  Schol.  on  Callimach. 
J}eL  238,  iian.  16;  Poll.  vii.  93;  Anthol, 
J*lamud.  253) ;  <<  theT  would  also,"  says  Pollux 
<[iiL  155),  ^suit  athletes,  and  this  is  the  name 
they  give  the  boots  of  runners."  From  people 
«  running  in  "  them  (et  Mh  rax^ias  Mpoidias, 
Call.  i>ff/.  238),  they  got  their  name,  and  simi- 
larly  we  find  the  adjective  Mpe^Set  applied  to 
ahields  in  a  Delphic  Inscription  ap.  Curtius,  40. 
filch  says  they  left  the  toes  exposed,  on  the 
basb  of  the  illustrations  in  iftis.  Borb,  viiL 
pL  23  and  25,  and  he  considers  this  exposure  of 
the  toes  the  chief  difference  between  the  ipHpoftis 
and  t)ie  K60ofHfos,  But  this  does  not  appear  at 
all  certain :  for  the  boot  of  the  Cretan  huntsmen 
described  by  Galen  (xWii.  1,  682,  ed.  Kuhn), 
which  is  doubtless  the  Mpoidsy  is  constructed, 
he  says,  for  the  rough  and  uneven  nature  of 
that  country;  and  surely  exposure  of  the  toes 
can  be  no  advantage  under  such  circumstances ; 
and  further  the  l^t  fits,,  Galen  says,  all  the 
articulatbns  of  the  foot  (riff  aeorct  ^{/9i9  9tap$p4' 
^€ms  i\fis).  The  iv^pofitSts  reached  a  consi- 
derable way  above  the  ankle,  and  the  top  of  the 
leg  of  the  boot  turned  over  and 
hung  down  in  a  flap,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  annexed  cut  of  an 
iwipoftXs  taken  from  Museo  Bor^ 
bomcOf  X.  pi.  .20.  They  were 
generally  open  dowi^  the  front, 
with,  eyes  on  each  side  leather, 
for  running  the  fastenings  through, 
like  our  laced  boots.  However, 
there  is  a  vase-painting  given 
by  MiUin  {Peint.  des  Vases,  ii. 
pi.  69)  which  shows,  from  the 
way  ^e  man  on  the  right  is 
drawing  on  his  boot,  that  the 
apparent  lacing  was  sometimes 
mere  ornament.  (See  cut  in  next 
column.)  The  Romans  translated 
the  MpoiiXs  of  Artemis  by  cothwr^ 
nus  (V^*  Eci*  ^-  82;  Aen,  i. 
Fbmpelaa  ^7).  (For  further  information, 
Pfinfinj)    see  Spanheim  on  Call.  Dion,  16.) 

2.  In  Roman  times  endrcmis  was 
used  for  a  thick  woollen  rug  (Tert.  PaiL  4, 
««endromidi8  solocem  aliqua  multicia  synthesi 
eztrusit  **\  sometimes  in  the  palaestra  thrown 
over  the  body  after  violent  exercise  (Juv.  vL  246), 
but  also  used  by  the  humbler  classes  as  a  protec- 
tion against  cold  and  rain  (Mart.  iv.  19,  xiv.  126 ; 
cf.  Juv.  ilL  !102).  We  hear  that  such  rugs 
from  the  woollen  manufactories  of  the 
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Endromls.    (From  a  vsse-pslntiDg.) 

Sequani  in  Gaul  (Mart.  iv.  19,  1)  and  from  Tyre 
(Juv.  vi  246).  [L.  C.  P.] 

EKEGHYBA  (Mxupa)  meant  properly 
goods,  usually  movables,  handed  over  to  a 
creditor  as  security,  t.g,  bronze  ([Dem.]  c. 
Timoih,  p.  1190,  §  21),  cups  and  a  golden  crown 
(Dem.  c.  Uicostr.  p.  1249,  §  9),  slaves  (c  Aphob. 
i,  p.  820,  $  24),  a  horse  (Lys.  Obtred,  adv.  Fam, 
$  10,  etc :  it  was  forbidden  to  pledge  weapons  and 
agricultural  implements,  Anstoph.  Plut,  450, 
and  Died.  i.  79 ;  likewise  M,  ffifiari  Sarc/^cir, 
Plut.  Sol,  15);  whilst  ihro^mi  meant  usually 
real  property  (also  ships,  [Dem.]  c  LaariL 
p.  933,  §  32 ;  Dem.  c  Dionys,  p.  1283,  §  3:  or 
slaves,  c  Pcmtaen.  p.  967,  §  4)  mortgaged  to  the 
creditor.  1£  the  money  advanced  was  not  paid 
back  by  the  time  specified,  the  security  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  creditor  (Dem^  c  Apbob, 
ii.  p.  841^  §  18).  (Boeckh,  i»AA.<  i.  p.  161  ff. ; 
Att.  Process,  ed.  Lipsius,  pp.  689-496.) 

In  private  suits  at  Athens,  whether  tried  by  a 
court  of  law  or  before  an  arbitrator  (Dem.  c. 
Caiiipp.  p.  1240,  §  15  £.),  whenever  judgment 
was  given  against  a  defendant,  a  certain  period 
was  at  the  same  time  fixed  (rj  wpo$terftia :  the 
plaintiff  could  agree  to  a  prolongation,  [Dem.]  c. 
Euerg.  et  Mnesib.  p.  1154,  §  49£),  before  the 
expiration  of  which  it  was  incumbeait  upon  him 
to  comply  with  the  verdict.  In  de£sult  of  doing 
so,  he  became  {tmftnutpos  or  over  the  day,  as 
it  was  called,  and  the  plaintiff  was  privileged  to 
take  steps  against  him  for  non-compliance 
Several  ways  were  open  to  the  plaintiff.  He 
could  seixe  upon  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the 
defendant  as  a  security  or  compensation  (irsxv- 
pa/rloj  ip9xyp^C*"^9  Mrypa  XcLfji$dMttP  or  ^4ptty, 
$Mr€eiku  r&p  x/^Mvr*^)>  This  ''taking  in 
execution  "  was  probably  left  to  the  party  who 
had  gained  the  suit,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  had  the  assistance  of  a  public  officer  (like  the 
sheriff).  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  we  read  ef  a 
(nnip^rns  th^  r^f  hpx^  (S*^  iatoaroKtiSj  [Dem.] 
c.  £uerg.  p.  1149,  §  33,  p.  1150,  §  87),  being 
taken  to  assist  in,  or  perhaps  to  be  a  witness  of, 
a  seizure ;  but  that  was  in  a  case  where  public 
interests  were  concerned  ([Dem.]  c  Euerg, 
p.  1149,  §  35;  see  Hudtwalcker,  Diaet.  p.  132); 
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from  Schol.  ArUtoph.  Nub,  37  (cf.  Harp,  s,  v, 
^Ifiopx^h  etc.),  howerer,  it  would  appear  that 
nsuallj,  though  not  necesiariljr,  th«  d«march 
accompanied  the  plaintiff  when  levying  exe- 
cution to  the  defendant*!  house  (cf.  Bekker, 
AnmxL  242,  16 ;  tee  B.  W.  Leist,  Graeoo^/tai, 
£edU$ge9ch.j>,  493).  [Dem.]  c.  £uerg,  p.  1155, 
§§  52  ff.,  gives  an  amusing  account  of  what 
li^glishmen  would  consider  a  case  of  ''assault 
and  trespass,"  committed  by  some  plaintiffi  in  a 
defendant's  house:  the  amount  of  damages 
which  had  been  awarded  (rj  lueraiUai)  was  lying 
in  the  bank ;  of  this  Theophemus  had  been 
informed,  but  instead  of  going  there  he  seized 
fifty  sheep,  together  with  the  shepherd  and  a 
boy ;  theo,  assisted  by  the  defendants  (who  had 
no  right  to  touch  anythingX  he  broke  into  the 
farm,  tried  to  seize  the  slaves,  who  managed 
to  escape,  entered  the  dwelling-house,  carried  off 
all  the  furniture  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of 
the  plaintiff's  wife  (kryoi^s  trt  abr^i  cfi|  ip  rj 
ifpoud.  T9ri^fi/i4ita%  and  iU-treated  the  old  nurse 
to  get  from  her  a  cup  which  she  was  concealing 
about  her  person.  It  seems  probable,  though 
we  are  not  aware  of  its  being  expressly  so  stated, 
that  goods  thus  seized,  if  not  redeemed,  were 
publicly  sold  or  valued  (C  /.  A,  ii.  No.  814  a), 
and  that  the  party  from  whom  they  were  taken 
could  sue  his  opponent  for  any  surplus  which 
might  remain  after  all  legal  demands  were 
satisfied.  If  the  damages  awarded  to  the  plain- 
tiff were  heavy,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
covered  by  goods  taken  in  execution,  ha  might 
proceed  to  satisfy  himself  by  seizure  of  the 
defendant's  land.  This  was  what  occurred  in 
the  case  of  Demosthenes;  having  recovered  a 
judgment  of  ten  talents  against  Aphobus,  he 
made  entry  upon  a  fiurm.  Onetor,  claiming  it  as 
mortgagee,  turned  him  off  and  thereby  subjected 
himself  to  an  action  of  ejectment  (AU.  Froceu^ 
ed.  Lipsius,  pp.  962-966). 

The  right  of  taking  property  in  pledge  is 
stipulatad  in  some  inscriptions  for  breach  of 
contract  (C.  L  A.  ii  Noa.  565,  11 ;  600,  36, 
h^xvpJkC^afmp^  iimis:  C.  L  G.  No.  2448=Cauer, 
DtfT  fnaor.  Gr*  No.  148  £,  L  20,  ^rtx^poffros : 
Thalheim,  RechtsalUHK  p.  116,  n.  1>  No 
seizure  of  this  sort  oould  take  place  during 
several  of  the  religions  festivals  of  the  Athenians, 
such  as  the  Dionysia,  the  Lenaea,  the  Thargelia, 
etc.  (Dem.  c.  Mid,  p.  517,  §  10;  AU,  Process, 
ed.  Upsius,  p.  338,  n.  393).    [R.  W.]    [H.  H.] 

ETNGYE  ihr^%  ^^  or  sureUes,  were  in 
very  frequent  requisition,  both  in  the  private 
and  public  afiairs  of  the  Athenians.  Private 
agreements,  as,  for  instance,  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  arbitrators  (Dem.  c.  Apatur,  p.  897, 
§  15),  or  that  the  evidence  resulting  from  the 
application  of  torture  to  a  slave  should  be  con- 
clusive (Dem.  c  Pcmtaen.  p.  978,  §  40 ;  see  also 
[Dem.]  c.  Ncaer,  p.  1367,  §  65  f.),  were  corrobo- 
rated by  the  parties  reciprocally  giring  each  other 
such  sureties ;  and  the  same  took  place  generally 
in  all  money-lending  or  mercantile  transactions 
(Dem.  c.  Apat  p.  894,  §  7,  p.  895,  §  10) ;  and 
was  invariably  necessary  when  persons  under- 
took to  farm  tolls,  taxes,  or  other  public  pro- 
perty (Dem.  c.  Timocr,  p.  713,  §  40;  p.  745, 
§  144;  Boeckh,  8thh*L  p.  187),  or  undertook 
public  works  (C,  I.  A,  i.  No.  324 ;  fr,  a,  1.  48 ; 
/r.  c,  ii.  1.  19).  Xenophon  (de  Vect,  4,  20) 
suggests  that  sureties  should  also  be  required 
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from  those  who  hired  the  public  slaves  whose 
purchase  he  proposed. 

In  judicial  matters  bail  or  sureties  were  pro- 
vided upon  two  occasions:  first,  when  it  was 
requisite  that  it  should  be  guaranteed  that  the 
accused  should  be  forthcoming  at  the  trial ;  and 
secondly,  when  security  was  demanded  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  award  of  the  court.     In  the 
first    case,  bail   was   very   generally    required 
when  the  accused  was  other  than  an  Athenian 
citizen,  whether  the  action  were  public  or  pri- 
vate ;  the  alternative  was  prison  (Dem.  c  Zeiwth, 
p.  890,  $  29).     Pasion  the  banker  dragged  a 
subject   of  Satyrus,  king  of  Bosporus,   before 
the  polemarch,  and  compelled  him  to  find  sureties 
for  six  talents  (Isocr.  Trapez,  §  12) ;  although 
the  defendant  in  Antiph.  de  coed,  Herod,  §  17 
offered    the    three   sureties    required    by  law 
(fyyinyr^  rpth  KoBurrdufOt  Kttri.  rhw  s^/ter),  be 
was  imprisoned.    Athenians,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  not  be  arrested  or  forced  to  find  sureties 
except    when    proceeded    against    by    way   of 
apagoge,  endeixis  (yet  see  Andoc  de  MysL  §  % 
where  Andoddes,  against  whom  Cephiains  hid 
laid  an  IrSci^it  ibatfitias,  insista  on  the  fact  of 
his  having   remained  to  stand  his  trial  ^ 
iyyviirhs  KararHfO'as  nMt  iM  Z^fffiMP  irarptO' 
aitts  as  a  proof  of  good  conscience),  ephegesis 
and   eisangelia,   the  senators   being  bound  by 
their  oath  not  to  put  in  prison  any  Athenian 
who  offers  three  sureties  or  the  same  class  (r^ 
minh  r4kos  rcAovyrcf),   unless   where  a  maa 
was   charged    with    irpoioaia   rijs    ir6x^ms  or 
KardKwFis  rov  d^/iov,  or  where   a   farmer  of 
taxes   or  a  surety  or  a  collector   committed 
default  (Dem.  e.  Ibnocr,  p.  745,  §  144 ;  Andoc 
de  Myst.  §  93;  [Andoc]  c.  Aldb,  §  3;  cf.  Dem. 
c.  Timocr,  p.  720,  §  63  lex,  and  Schol.  Aristoph. 
Ecd.    1089).    Instances  of   bail   accepted  by 
the  senate  we  find  recorded  in  Andoc  de  MpL 
1$  17,  44;  Lys.  c.  Agor,  §§  23,   27;  cfl  Xea. 
HM,  i.  7,  7 ;  from  §  35  we  learn  that  sureties 
were  demanded  in  a  Probole,  which  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances    of   the  case  must  be 
looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  measure.    Being 
at  large  was  considered  essential  for  preparing 
the  defence  (Dem.  c.  Timocr,  p.  745,  §  145); 
even  the  murderer  was  at  large  and  could  leare 
the  country  after  the  first  day's  trial,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  an  exception  was  made  in  the 
case  of  one  who  had  murdered  a  parent  (PoUnz, 
viii.    117 ;   Sch9m.  Antiq,  292,  n.  8),  for  the 
existence  of  such  a  special  law  may  with  goed 
reason  be  called  into  question  (Diog.  L  i.  59 ;  Oc 
pro  Rose,  Am,  23,  70) ;  only  a  person  conricted 
in  a  7fKi^  ^tvlas,  who  proceeded  against  the 
witnesses  by  a  Ziieti  t^v^ofiapTvptmw,  wss  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  prison  until  the  determins- 
tion  of  his  suit  (Dem.  c  Timocr,  p.  741,  §  131). 
Surety  of  the  other  kind  was  demanded  at  the 
beginning  of  a  suit  upon  two  occasions  onlj: 
first,  when  a  citizen  asserted  the  freedom  of  s 
person  detained  in  slavery  by  another  (Lys.  c. 
Panel,  §  9  ff.) ;  and  secondly,  when  a  litigant, 
who  had  suffered  judgment  to  go  by  default, 
had  recommenced  his  action  within  the  given 
time  (/i^  ohra  ZIkti)  ;  see  Pollux,  viii.  60.    Aiier 
the  judgment,  security  of  this  kind  was  required 
in  all  mercantile  and  some  other  private  causes 
(Dem.  c  Onet,  i.  p.  873 ;  Isae.  Dtoatog,  §  IS); 
Timocrates    proposed  a  law  (Dem.  c.  jHaoct. 
p.  712,  §§  39,  40;  cf.  also  Plat  Jpol-  Seer. 
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p.  38  B)  that  a  debtor  of  the  state,  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  (rrpoaTifjuurdaif 
i.e.  in  addition  to  making  good  the  debt), 
should  be  allowed  (either  himself  or  others  on 
his  behalf)  to  put  in  such  bail  for  the  debt  as 
the  people  should  approve,  to  be  security  for 
payment  of  the  sum  which  he  was  adjudged  to 
pay  within  the  ninth  prytany  (cf.  Wayte  on 
Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  704,  §  15),  this  law  to  apply 
to  all  except  the  farmer  of  taxes,  etc.  and  their 
sureties  (cf.  Boeckh,  5/M.'  i.  p.  409  f.).  As  to 
the  number  of  sureties,  three  were  required  of 
the  same  census  in  the  oath  of  the  senators  (cf. 
Antiph.  ds  coed,  Herod,  §  17) ;  Socrates  speaks 
of  four  (Plat.  Apol.  p.  38  B) ;  Lysias  (c.  Agor, 
§  23)  has  fiiKias  Kcd  NiK0fi4viis  xai  &Woi  riyts 
(ci.  Plat.  Zegg*  xii.  p.  953  E).  If  the  principal 
in  a  contract  made  default,  the  surety  was 
bound  to  make  it  good,  or,  if  he  refused  to  do 
60,  might  be  attacked  by  an  iyy^s  Sdcrj^  if  such 
action  were  brought  within  a  twelvemonth  after 
the  obligation  was  undertaken  (I>em.  c.  Apat, 
p.  901,  §  27).  So  in  Isae.  Dicaeog. :  Dicaeogenes 
had  stipulated  that  he  was  to  keep  his  original 
one-third  of  the  estate  and  leave  his  adversaries 
the  other  two-thirds  (&ya^i(rjS^r9;ra,  §  18,  i.e. 
iofheaupa^  argum.).  Leochares  and  Mnesiptolemus 
became  his  sureties  for  the  performance  of  the 
engagement.  When  Dicaeogenes  sold  these 
two-thirds  to  other  persons,  Leochares  was  sued 
by  an  iyy^s  Slicn  to  discharge  his  liability 
as  surety.  Such  a  charge  could  be  brought 
against  the  surety  without  any  attempt  being 
first  made  to  recover  from  the  principal  in  the 
contract ;  hence  the  proverb  ^TyiJa,  vdpa  8* 
&T€tf  Plat.  Charm,  p.  165  A ;  cf.  Epicharmus  in 
dem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  626. 

As  to  the  punishment  of  the  bail,  in  case  a 
person  accused  in  a  public  action  failed  to  appear 
to  take  his  trial,  our  information  is  very  scanty. 
Andoc.  (de  Myat,  §  44)  says,  roht  iyyvrirda  ro7s 
adrrols  4v4x*^^  ^^  oTcnrfp  ots  iyyvfi<ravTo :  but 
Caillemer  (Etudes  $,  /.  antiqiUt,  jurid,  d*Ath.f 
No.  6)  doubts  if  this  held  good  in  case  of 
capital  punishment;  however,  the  sureties  of 
Agoratus  made  preparations  to  escape  from 
Athens  together  with  him.  From  a  passage  in 
Xenophon  (^Hell,  i.  7,  39)  it  appears  that  the 
law  allowed  the  bail  to  secure  the  person  of  the 
accused  by  private  conKnement. 

The  technical  term  for  becoming  surety  is 
iyyvatrBai  rtvOy  ^aScxc<r9ai  iyyhiv^  or  simply 
iyMx^<''B€u  (hence  iydioxos  from  the  3rd 
century  =  ^YY^rrrfis,  (yyvos);  i^tyyuaaOau 
(also  ZityyuaaOou)  means  to  free  one  by 
giving  bail;  and  i^ryyvfiOrjycu  is  said  of  a 
person  thus  set  free :.  KortYpjav  means  to 
require  bail  of  an  accused  person,  and  icarcy- 
yvaff9ai  to  give  bail.  (^Att,  Process^  ed.  Lipsius, 
pp.  703-710.)  [J.  S.  M.]    [H.  H.] 

ENGYE'ftJiS  (fyy^o-ij).    [Matrimonium.] 
irNNATA  (rwoTo).    [FtTNUS.] : 
ENOrKIOU  DIKE    {ivoiKiou  iiim^    Ac- 
cording to  Hudtwalcker  \Ueber  d,  dffentl,  u. 
Prioat-Schiedsrichter^   p.   141  f.),    this  was  an 
action  brought  to  recover  the  rents  withheld 
from  the  owner  during  the  period  of  his  being 
kept   out  of  possession.     If  the   property  re- 
covered were  not  a  house,  but  land  (in  the  more 
confined  sense  of  the  word),  the  action  for  the 
rents  and  profits  was  called  Kofrrov  Ziiai,    If  the 
defendant,  after  a  judgment   in   one  of  these 
TOL.  I. 


actions,  still  refused  to  give  satisfaction,  an 
ovtrlas  BIkti  might  be  commenced  against  him, 
with  the  result  that  the  defendant  obtained  a 
right  to  indemnify  himself  out  of  the  whole 
property  of  the  defendant,  and  as  the  ultimate 
remedy  an  4^o{>\rii  himjt  the  consequence  of 
which  to  the  defendant,  if  he  failed,  was  that, 
besides  his  liability  to  the  plaintilf,  he  was  con- 
demned to  pay  to  the  treasury  a  sum  equal  to 
the  damages  or  to  the  value  of  the  property 
recovered  in  the  first  action  (TpooTt/ioy,  Dem. 
c.  Mid.  p.  528,  §  44).  Schumann  points  out 
that  the  Hkcu  iyoiKlov  and  Kopvou  could  be 
instituted,  not  only  when  an  estate  had  been 
adjudged,  but  also  when  the  title  to  an  estate 
was  tried :  see  especially  Lys.  fr,  72  S.  He 
also  explains  how  a  plaintiff  came  to  resort  to  an 
oMas  iiicriy  when  he  might  take  immediate 
steps  to  execution  by  means  of  entry  and  eject- 
ment, by  suggesting  that  the  plaintiff  was  thus 
given  the  choice  between  a  milder  and  a  more 
stringent  remedy,  or  that  at  one  time  real  pro- 
perty could  not  in  the  first  instance  be  t^ken  in 
execution.  In  Lipsius'  opinion  these  actions 
could  only  be  brought  to  try  the  title  to  an 
estate.  Thus  the  case  in  [Dem.]  c.  Olgmp, 
p.  1179,  §  45,  was  not  an  actio  locati  (Hudt- 
walcker, p.  143,  n.),  not  an  action  for  the  rent 
of  the  house,  but  for  the  house  itself,  as  the 
parallel  action  (8/ki}  hfiyvpiov)  shows,  i^prfupuiP . 
being  the  principal,  not  the  interest  (Thalheim, 
Ikchtsalterth,  p.  84,  n.  2).*  Thalheim  (),  c. 
p.  114,  n.),  following  Heftier  {Athen,  Qerichta^ 
verf,  p.  266,  n.),  explains  the  ohffias  Hkh  to  be 
an  action  for  ownership,  but  the  only  instance 
which  might  be  quoted  for  this  meaning  of 
obffia  (Harpocr.  5.  v,  Zia^iaprvpia)  is  corrupt, 
and  Photius  gives  a  different  definition  of  the 
action  {§»$  Utoy  h.mXc^ifiJo'uv  i^  8X179  rrjs  oMas 
h  KartSiKda-avro),  (Meier  aud  SchOmann,  Att. 
Process,  ed.  Lipsius,  p.  967  ff.)  [H.  H.] 

ENOMO'TIA  (iywfjurrla),    [ExERcrrus.] 

ENSIS.    [Gladius.] 

E'NTASIS  (tvrwns,  adjectio,  Vitniv.  ed.  M.- 
Striibing,  75,  7)  in  a  column  is  a  swelling  ('*  ad- 
jectio  quae  adjicitur  in  mediis  columnis,"  Vitruv. 
/.  c.)  from  the  lower  end  to  a  certain  point,  after 
which  a  diminution  takes  place  to  the  hypotra- 
chelium  which  forms  part  of  the  capital.  Over- 
looked by  Stuart  and  Revett,  its  discovery  was 
due  to  Allason  (1814),  and  confirmed  by  the 
measurements  of  Cockerell  and  Haller  (W.  Jen- 
kins, Suppkm,  vol,  to  Stuart).  In  the  Pailhenon, 
the  lower  diameter  of  the  column  being  1*9 
metre,  the  entasis  is  ligCor  *  016  m.),  the  diminu- 
tion 2  (or  *425  m.)  or  this  dimension.  In  some 
ancient  columns,  as  at  Assos,  entasis  is  very 
exaggerated  ;  while  in  others,  as  at  Corinth,  it  is 
absent.  Vitruvius  (iii.  2,  iv.  3)  would  make  the 
width  of  the  fillets  of  the  flutings  ('*  crassitudines 
striarum  ")  equal  to  the  adjectio  in  the  middle  of 
the  column ;  such  a  deviation  is  imperceptible. 
As  to  the  profile,  Penrose  has  shown  that  in  the 
Parthenon  and  Propylaea  it  is  an  hyperbola. 


*  It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  ivoutitm  iuni 
was  originally  intended  to  recover  house-rent,  and 
Koipirov  6iKri  to  recover  tbe  rent  fhnn  land ;  the  latter 
might  also  be  instituted  to  recover  profits,  after  the 
plaintiff  had  succeeded  in  an  actton  for  ownership  (Sutd., 
Phot.  t.v.),  and  according  to  Hesycblus  (t.v.)  was  also 
directed  against  damage  to  crops  (r^  /SAi^om  icapirdy> 
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with  I  (Attic)  foot  far  principal  Biia  Bud  30  fNt 
fmm  centre  torocnt.  StTenI  thtorie*  hiTv  b»B 
*dnBC*d  to  accoant  fbr  the  entntit  of  the  ralumn. 
WjBdclnunn'i  priitciple  of  UttbeitieAnuiig,  ie- 
rixed  frim  the  llnw  of  the  hnmnn  bodif,  hu  been 
■dopted  br  aome.  A<Unir(p.  IAS  K9.)hald>  thU 
H  Fiprcuet  theeense  of  ■  1ivm[  orTmic  form  doe 
to  the  plBiticIeodenc]'  of  Hellenism,  aadaddnees, 
In  onn^rmBtion,  the  freedom  ihown  in  amal)  dif' 
fcreocei  of  form  Bnd  proportion  (not  to  be  ao- 
connted  for  bf  euelenaen)  Tiifble  threnchont 
the  Parthenon,  u.  for  exunple,  th*  want  of  cor- 
retpond^nce  of  the  drop*  to  the  triglrphs,  the 
inequilitf  in  height  of  the  colnmnt.  He  ni«t 
genenll*  accepted  Tiew  (Oirilt,  Did.  of  Art^ 
I.  46),  that  entjuii  ii  a  amrHim  of  an  optical 
illusion  produced  bf  an  extended  line,  ti 
accejited  b;  Penroie,  *ho  thialia  it  remon 
"attenuated  appearance  "  or  concarlt  J  of  col  Dtuni 
with  alraight  win  (Anwsty.  p.  39).  The  «Mf- 
(fention  nt  Auoa,  however,  seemi  to  indicate  that 
the  coDTeiitj  *u  intended  to  ha  mcb,  and  that 
apparent  ttrnightneu  was  not  ainked  at.  Orl^ 
nally  imitated  from  nature,  the  effict  waa  after- 
trarda  reduced  utd  controlled  hj  the  neceaitiea 
of  art. 

Emm  pie*  of  the  abtenee  and  pretence  of  ei 
are  repreaented  in  the  woodcut  t  from  the  grAt 
temple  at  Pneatum  (to  left),  from  ■  later  build- 
ing In  tha  nme  dt  j  (to  right). 


Etttaala.    (Fnm  Doric  column*  at  Paatum.) 

There  i>  another  kind  of  entaaig  (VitruT.,  ed. 
M.-S.,  80,  7;  123,  10;  77,  1 ;  75,  7)  which,  a* 
affecting  horiionlal  line*,  ha>  been  called  Aori. 
tontat  curBoftirt  or  mtiuit,  VitruFiua  laya  that 
the  capitals  were  not  on  ilerelCnonad  libellam 
■ed  od  oeqailetn  modolnm  conlocatii "),  and 
tecma  to  implj-  that  both  itjlobate  and  superior 
memhen  were  curved  ("ut  quae  sdjcctioin  stylo- 
batis  fa<:ta  fuerit,  in  auperioribus  membris  re- 
spoadeat ").  Further  on  (ib.  123, 10)  he  refen  to 
the  method  bji  which  this  adJuitmeDtwiu  eSected 
("  per  scsmillot  impares  ") ;  and,  sgain  {St.  77,  l\ 
"stjlohatam  its  oportet  eiHetjuori  ati  habeat 
per  medium  adiectionem  per  scamilloi  impares." 
Hie  TCBioa  auigned  is  that  ■  level  lioe  looka  j 
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hollow  (<%.):  "si  enin  ad  libellam  diriKtnr, 
alTiolatn*  ocalo  videbitor."  UnfoTtDUtel;  Um 
liinire  C  in  eitremo  libra  forma  et  demonstntia 
crit  descnpta,"  ii.  77. 1)  is  not  eitant,  and  there- 
fore the  meaning  of  Vitmiina  remains  somewhat 
obscure.  The  archaeological  eridence  of  this 
specie*  of  at^'eefiD  ia  lianllj  more  eiplidt.  Hari- 
lODtal  entniis  wia  first  noticed  in  the  Paitbauni. 
bj  Pennethorae  (1S37)  and  Uoffer  (1838),  and 
subsequently  investigated  with  eitraorduaiy 
car*  by  Penrose  (v.  opp.  at.  in£).  He  givea  (Skf 
Leiler)  drawings  showing  the  curvature  in  the 
pavement  {i  iu.  ia  centre  of  East  front)  and 
anUblatnre  of  the  Parthenon,  which,  he  argues, 
woa  actual,  from  the  care  bestowed  on  tha  steps, 
tfae  accurate  levelling  instruments  anploitd 
((este  Vitmv.),  and  the  exact  levelling  of  tbe 
sub-basement  belonging  to  the  older  temple. 
The  joints  of  the  atepe  are  normals  to  the  cnrrs, 
so  that  the  atyiobate  formt  an  anA.  The  en- 
tablature i<  not  quite  so  much  or  so  perftdly 
curved  as  the  steps,  so  that  tbe  aDgle-colunm 
are  higher  than  the  rest— in  ftct,  the  line  is 
more  polygonal,  to  lit  which  the  ohtci  are  cnt 
into  a  nail-headed  figure.  There  is  no  curve  in 
the  groand-llae  of  tha  Propylaea,  bnt  it  exists  in 
the  upper  members.  The  inclined  Unas  of  tb* 
pediment  of  tha  Thejeium  are  slightly  osoTei. 
As  to  the  criticism  of  Penrose's  view,  it  may  be 
sUted  that  Lohde  and  Thiersch  accapt  it,  wbile 
Adamy  rejects  horizontal  curvature,  si^nin^ 
from  aesthetic  requiremenU  and  its  sbacnce  at 
Aegina  and  Corinth.  Ziller  extended  the  theory 
ta  individual  stones,  and  even  to  the  vertical 
joints  1  BlUmner  {op.  eit.  p.  8)  holds  the  ques- 
tion still  moot — other  buildings  must  be  ei»- 
mined  ;  moreover,  departares  from  horiiontality, 
only  detectad  micrometrically,  can  scarcely  hsTB 
been  Intended  to  correct  optical  defects.  Fioslly, 
the  whole  matter  hu  been  eicsliently  SDrnDkad 
Dp  liy  Reber  (op.  cit  pp.  265-270),  with  the 
same  result. 

(F.  C.  Penrose,  Tito  Letlen  fnm  F.  C.  P.  ... 
on  crrtain  Amtmalia  ia  the  Coiutr.  of  tlit  Ar- 
tliOKM,  1818 ;  id.  /nnrat^.,  ke. ;  H.  BlSmner  in 
Virahowand  HaltiendorlTi  Samnd.;  Botticher, 
flmcM  ei.  d.  CntertucA.  a.  d.  Akrop. ;  id.  Tet- 
tonik;  Keber,  Getch.  d.  BaMhintt  m  Alleilmn 
Thiersch,  Optiadie  NmchuKgen;  Ziller,  Dtbtri 
vrtpr.  Exiitfnt  d.  Oinialartn  d.  Parth.,  in  Erb- 
kam's  ZeitKhr..  1S65,  G.  Oehmichen,  Grittlt. 
TaapeVxa  n.  Vitrav,  &c.)  [A.  R.]     [J.  Jl.l 

ElTRA.    [Aeon*.] 

EPAMGE'LIA  linyytxim).  Ifadtizennf 
Athens  had  incurred  irq^la,  tbe  privilege  of 
taking  port  or  speaking  in  the  public  asiemllr 
was  forfeited  [Atzxu].  Dnt  aa  it  ionietiBHs 
might  happen  that  a  perun,  though  not  (cr- 
mally  declared  trifua,  hnd  committed  sacli 
crimes  as  would,  on  accusation,  draw  npoi  his 
this  punishment,  it  was  of  course  desirable  tkit 
such  individuals,  like  real  Kri/uii,  ihould  be 
eicluded  from  the  eiercise  of  the  rights  of 
cititens.  Whenever,  therefore,  such  a  perum 
ventured  to  speak  in  the  assembly,  nny  AthaiisL 
citizen  had  the  right  to  come  forward  in  tbt 
assembly  itself,  and  demand  of  him  to 'eataUisli 
his  right  to  speak  by  a  trial  or  eiamiaatiun  of 
hii  conduct  (Aeschin.  c  Tim.  §  33,  (sit^M- 
aiar  iwryyiMerif  'AAirafwi  i  fim\iiiml  A 

bat  it  is  not  probaU*  Uut  tha  impsKM  ikli- 
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Tidoal  was  thereby  compelli^  to  desist  from 
tpeakiog  until  his  case  was  decided.  The  accuser 
had  to  lay  his  charge  in  writinje;  (Aeschin.  c. 
71m.  §§  119, 154;  Dem.  c,  Androi  p.  600,  §  23} 
befbre  the  thesmothetae,  who  brought  such  cases 
to  trial  in  the  courts  of  law  (Aeschin.  t6.  §  45, 
etc) ;  and  if  the  defendant  was  convicted,  n 
formal  declaration  of  irifda  followed  (Dem.  de 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  432,  $  284 ;  p.  423,  §  257  ;  Aeschin. 
ib.  134,  etc.). 

Some  writers  hare  confounded  the  imyyt\la 
with  ZoKiyjuria^  and  considered  the  two  words 
as  synonyms ;  but  from  the  sbove  it  is  evident 
that  the  ZoKifteuria  is  the  actual  trial,  while 
the  IreeyytKla  is  only  the  threat  to  subject 
a  man  to  the  ioKifteurla  (Schdmann,  Assemblies, 
p.  241,  n.  36).  Harpocration  and  Suidas  do 
not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  ivcByy^Jda 
and  fySci^u:  the  latter  is  an  accusation 
against  persons  who,  though  they  had  been 
declared  irrnMu,  or  had  become  iSertfun  ipso  jure, 
neTertheless  ventured  to  assume  the  rights  of 
citizens  in  the  public  assembly ;  whereas  ^ay- 
y€?da  applied  only  to  those  who  had  not  yet 
been  convicted  of  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge, 
which  would  draw  upon  them  iirtfiia  as  punish- 
ment: e,g.  if  a  roan  convicted  of  tcdutwris 
ymfiWf  and  therefore  ipso  jure  tertfios,  took 
part  or  spolce  in  the  popular  assembly,  he  was 
proceeded  against  by  way  of  Mti^ts :  whilst  he 
who  had  committed  a  crime  which  laid  him 
open  to  a  ypa^  mac^^ws  yaviwv^  but  for 
which  he  was  not  yet  convicted,  had  to  be 
proceeded  against  by  way  of  httKyytXia  ZoKt/JM' 
aias.  Aescliines  (c.  Tim,  §  28  ff.)  mentions  four 
claases  of  crimes  which  justified  *' denuncia- 
tion:'* Kdmoais  yoycW,  iurrpartia  or  throwing 
away  the  shield,  irai^<Fis,  and  wasting  one's 
patrimony;  Pollux  (viii.  45)  omits  the  2nd 
class,  but  adds  ^  &\A«s  KoicSis  0€0icMc6r€Sy  whilst 
some  of  the  grammarians  confine  it  to  tliose 
gniltv  of  iralfniffts.  {Att.  Process^  ed.  Lipsius, 
pp.  248-253.)  Wachsmuth  {Hell.  AUerth.  ii. 
p.  294)  seems  to  be  inclined  to  consider  the 
pufTopiK^  ypet/^  as  connected  or  identical  with 
the  iwayyeKla.  [L.  S.]    [H.  H.] 

EPA'BITI  (hrdpnoi),  the  name  of  a  corps 
of  picked  troops  in  Arcadia,  which  was  formed 
to  preserve  the  independence  of  the  Arcadian 
towns,  when  they  became  united  as  one  state 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Spartans  at  Leuctra. 
They  were  5,000  in  number,  and  were  paid  by 
the  stote.  (In  Xen.  ffelL  vii.  4,  §§  22,  33,  36 ; 
Til.  5,  §  3,  the  name  occurs  without  explana- 
tion, but  it  was  probably  of  Arcadian  origin. 
In  Diod.  XV.  62,  67  they  are  ol  Ka\o6fifyoi 
iiri\.€Kroi  6irrts  TCKroxitrx^oi.  Cf.  Hesych. 
a.  V.  ivap^itrot:  Thirlwall,  v.  90;  Grote,  ch. 
78,  vii.  203;  Gilbert,  Siaatsalterth,  ii.  134, 
352.)  [W.S.]    [W.  W.] 

EPAUXIA  (iwadXML).  [Matruioniuh.] 
EPEUNACTI  or  -AE  (iit^Cycucrot,  iirtv 
iraicrai),  a  class  of  citizens  at  Sparta  who 
are  said  to  have  been  the  ofllspring  of  slaves 
and  the  widows  of  Spartan  -citizens.  Theo- 
pompns  tells  us  (op.  Ath.  vi.  p.  271  c)  that 
in  the  Messenian  war,  in  consequence  of  the 
^reat  losses  which  the  Spartans  sustained,  they 
married  the  widows  of  those  who  were  slain  to 
helots,  and  that  these  helots  were  admitted  to 
the  citizenship  under  the  name  of  iirti&yaieTot. 
Diodorus  (viii.  /r.  21)  also  calls  the  partisans 
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of  Phalanthus  ivtwcucral  [Partheniab]. 
(TTbirlwall,  i.  353;  Grote,  ch.  22,  ii.  .'>44; 
Miiller,  Dor,  iii.  3,  §  5 ;  Gilbert,  Staatsalterih, 
i.  18.)  [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

EPHEBETTM.    [Gy3ina8IUM.] 

EPUK'BUS  (f<^fioi)y  the  name  applied  to 
Athenian  youths  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty.  The  word  I^/St},  as  Bliimner  points 
out,  is  used  in  two  senses,  physical  4i/3i)  or 
])uberty  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  legal  or  civil 
^/3i7  two  years  later  (Hermann-Blumner,  PricaU 
alterth,  p.  322).  The  phrase  M  Sicrir  iifiijaeu 
was  consequently  applied  to  the  age  of  eighteen^ 
at  which  the  young  Athenian  attained  his 
majority  as  regarded  private  legal  relations. 
(For  the  margin  allowed  in  cases  of  bodily  im- 
maturity, the  nature  of  the  examination  ($oki* 
fuurla)y  and  the  full  discussion  of  the  words  M 
Utrrks  ^iS^o-cu,  see  Dokimasia.)  He  was  now 
entered  on  the  Xri^tapxtKhp  ypofifuvruop  or 
register  of  his  deme  (Lycurg.  c.  Leocr,  §  76) ; 
the  notion  of  Pollux  (viii.  105)  and  Harpocration 
that  this  was  not  done  till  the  completion  of  the 
twentieth  year  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
their  not  knowing  the  true  meaning  of  ixi 
Stcrir  4i0ji<rcuj  and  is  now  universally  rejected. 
He  was  likewise  admitted,  at  least  on  sufferance,, 
to  the  Ecclesia,  where  in  later  times  the  ll<pfi$ot. 
were  charged  with  police  duties  [Ecclesia,. 
p.  700  by  The  marriage  of  a  youth  of  eighteen 
is  mentioned  as  being  nothing  unusual  (Dem. 
c.  Boeot.  de  Dot,  p.  1011,  §  12);  and  in  the 
well-known  instance  of  Demosthenes  himself,  we 
see  the  orator  at  that  age  claiming  his  patrimony,,, 
bringing  an  action  against  his  guardians  and 
pleading  his  own  cause:  at  this  time  he  calls 
himself  an  t^tifios  (c  Onet.  i,  p.  868,  §  15). 

Military  training,  likewise,  began  with  the 
i(lnjfi€la,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
apprenticeship  in  arms.  The  HoKifiatrla  seems 
to  have  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the  elections 
(ikpxcuptalcu,  Isae.  Or,  7  [Apollod,'],  §  28  ;  Dem. 
c  Leoch,  p.  1092,  §  39),  %.e,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  ninth  prvtany  [CccLESiA,  p.  702^].  After 
this  the  ephebi  were  solemnly  introduced  before 
the  people  assembled  In  the  theatre,  and  received 
publicly  a  shield  and  a  lance  (Aristot.  ap.  Har- 
pocrat.  s,  V,  Soicifuurf a) ;  while  those  whose 
fathers  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of  their 
country,  and  who  had  consequently  been  brought 
up  at  the  public  expense,  received  a  complete- 
suit  of  armour  (Aeschin.  Ctes,  §  154;  Plat. 
Menex,  249  A).  Thus  equipped,  they  were  led 
to  the  temple  of  Aglauros,  and  there  took  an 
oath  by  which  they  pledged  themselves  never  to 
disgrace  their  arms  or  to  desert  their  comrades ; 
to  fight  to  the  last  in  defence  of  their  country^ 
its  altars  and  hearths;  to  leave  their  country 
not  in  a  worse  but  in  a  better  state  than  they 
found  it;  to  obey  the  magistrates  and  the  laws; 
to  resist  all  attempts  to  subvert  the  institutions 
of  Attica,  and  finally  to  respect  the  religion  of 
their  forefathers.  This  oath  is  alluded  to,  Dem. 
F,  L,  p.  438,  §  303  =  346 ;  partly  quoted, 
Lycurg.  /.  c. ;  more  fully,  but  with  slight  varia- 
tions, Stob.  Flor,  xliii.  48,  Poll.  viU.  105.  A 
curious  touch  of  aggressive  patriotism,  omitted 
by  these  authors,  is  preserved  in  Pint.  Alcib,  15 
and  Cic.  da  Pep.  iii.  9 :  '*  that  they  would  regard 
every  country  as  Attic  soil  where  wheat  and 
barley,  vines  and  olives  could  grow."  Modem 
criticism,  however,  doubts  the  genuineness  of 
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this  oath  no  far  as  it  rests  only  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  grammarians  ((^obet,  Sor.  Jject.  p.  223 ; 
Schdmann,  Ant!'/,  i.  '6b%  £.  T. ;  Gilbert,  iStaatS" 
altcrth,  i.  296,  n.). 

As  commonly  stated,  the  ephebi  serred  as 
ircp(voAot,  t.^.  on  patrol  (Xen.  de  Vect.  4,  §  47  ; 
Aristoph.  Av.  1177)  and  garrison  duty  (Eupolis, 
/r.  367  M.)t  in  Attica,  during  the  whole  two 
years  of  their  i^fi^la  (Plat.  Legg.  vi.  760  C; 
Aeschin.  F.  L.  §  167  ;  Pollux,  riii.  106;  Photius, 
$.  r.  TipiinXoi).  Another  view  is  that  the  first 
year  was  spent  in  military  exercises,  and  only 
the  second  in  the  capacity  of  M^plitoKoii  a 
passage  of  Aristotle  (ap.  Harpocrat.  s.  o.  w^pi- 
woKos)  refers  the  appearance  in  the  theatre  and 
the  presentation  of  arms  to  the  second  year, 
after  an  examination  in  tactics  (Dittenberger, 
de  Epheb.  Att.  p.  12 ;  Gilbert,  /.  c).  The  two 
years  of  ircpivoXfa,  however,  are  supported  by  a 
greater  weight,  both  of  ancient  authorities  and 
modem  critics  (SchOmann,  p.  360 ;  Philippi,  in 
y.  Kfiein,  Mas.  xxxir.  613).  The  military 
training  of  the  ephebi  wa^  under  the  direction 
of  the  strategi,  one  of  whom  seems  to  have  been 
specially  charged  with  it  (Dinarch.  c.  Philocl. 
§  15);  other  instructon  were  of  course  em- 
ployed. The  duty  of  superintending  their 
morals  and  manners  was  entrusted  to  a  board  of 
ffm^povKrral,  whom  we  find  likewise  in  the 
gymnasium,  and  who  were  themselves  controlled 
and  perhaps  chosen  by  the  Areiopagus  (Phot., 
Etym,  M.,  s.  v. ;  Bekk.  Anicd,  301,  7 ;  [Plat.] 
^xtocA.  367  A).  At  the  age  of  twenty  they 
ceat^ed  to  be  ephebi,  were  under  no  special 
restraint,  and  were  liable  to  foreign  service. 

The  distinguishing  costume  of  the  ephebi  was 
the  XKaiiis^  their  head-dress  the  wiraffoi 
{iyypo/^^vax  icdX  Xa$47tf  rh  x^^^f^^^"  =  <^' 
d^fious  ylyy€(r$aL,  Antidot.  ap,  Ath.  vi.  240  b ; 
Pollux,  X.  163,  164;  Uermann-Blumner,  Privat- 
aiUrth,  p.  180). 

(Besides  Schomann,  Gilbert,  and  Hermann- 
Bltimner,  the  following  monographs  may  be 
consulted  :  W.  Dittenberger,  de  Ephebit  Atticis, 
Getting.  1863;  A.  Dumont,  Essai  sur  FEphebie 
AHique,  Paris,  1876;  Portelette,  VEphebie  en 
Orece,  in  L* Instruction  Pvhlique  for  Dec.  1878  ; 
Grasberger,  Ertiehung  und  Unterrichtf  iii.  1  ff. 
Compare  also  A.  Schaefer,  Dem.  u.  seine  Zeit,  iii. 
pt.  2,  19ff.)  rL.S.]    [W.  W.] 

EPHEGE'SIS.    [Endeixis.] 

EPHE'MERIS    {difnifitpis),     [Comxenta- 

RIDSj 

EPHE'SIA  (f<p4<rui)y  a  great  panegyris  of 
the  lonians  at  Ephesus,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  lonians  in  Asia.  It  was  held  every  year, 
and  had,  like  all  panegyreis,  a  twofold  character, 
that  of  a  bond  of  political  union  among  the 
Greeks  of  the  Ionian  race,  and  that  of  a  common 
worship  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis.  Thucydidcs 
compares  it  (iii.  104)  to  the  ancient  panegyris 
of  Delos  [Delia],  where  a  great  number  of  the 
lonians  assembled  with  their  wives  and  children. 
Respecting  the  particulars  of  its  celebration,  we 
only  know  that  it  took  place  at  night  and  was 
accompanied  with  much  mirth  and  feasting,  and 
that  mystical  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
Ephesian  goddess.  (Thucyd.  /.  c. ;  Dionys.  Hal. 
Antiq.  Pom,  iv.  25,  who  closely  follows  Thucy- 
dides;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  640.)  That  games  and 
contests  formed  likewise  a  chief  part  of  the 
solemnities  is  clear  from  Hesychius  (s,  r.),  who 
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calls  the  Ephesia  an  iyup  /ri^oi^s.  The 
drunken  revelry  described  in  the  love-tale  of 
Achilles  Tatius  (books  vi.-viii.)  is  not  meDtioned 
by  these  authors.  (Compare  Paus.  ir.  31,  §  6 ; 
viL  2,  §  4;  Muller,  Dor.  ii.  9,  §  8;  Boeckl^ 
Corp.  Inscript.  ii.  n.  2909.) 

From  the  manner  in  which  Thucvdides  and 
Strabo  speak  of  the  Ephesia,  it  seems  that  it 
was  only  a  panegyris  of  a  part  of  the  loniaos, 
perhaps  of  those  who  lived  in  Ephesus  itself  sad 
its  vicinity.  Thucydides  seems  to  indicate  this 
by  comparing  it  with  the  Delian  pHnegjris, 
which  consisted  only  of  the  lonians  of  the  islands 
near  Delos ;  and  Strabo,  who  calls  the  great 
national  panegyris  of  all  the  lonians  in  the 
Panionium  the  koip^  way^7vp»  tup  *lin0 
(p.  639),  applies  to  the  Ephesia  the  name  sv^ 
yvpts  (p.  640).  It  mav,  however,  have  eibted 
since  the  time  when  Ephesus  was  the  head  of 
the  Ionian  colonics  in  Asia.  [L.  S.]  [W.  W.] 
EPHK'SIAE  LrTTEEtAE  CE^^Vrn  yf^- 
/tiora)  were  mystic  words  engraved  on  the  crown, 
the  girdle,  and  the  feet  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis 
(Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  p.  1864).  When  pro- 
nounced, they  were  regarded  as  a  charm  (Me- 
nand.  ap.  Suid.  s.  v.  iL\f^i<pdpfuuca  =  fr.  360  M.); 
written  copies,  apparently  on  strips  of  parch* 
ment  like  the  Jewish  phylacteries,  were  woniu 
amulets  {iy  cKvrapion  fawrouri  ^4p»9  *Z^9ik, 
ypdfifiara  icaXd,  Anaxilas  ap.  Ath.  xiL  548  c  = 
fr.  15  M.).  They  cured  diseases,  charmed  sway 
evil  spirits,  and  gave  victory  in  contesti  of 
various  kinds  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  xix.  247; 
Phot.,  Etym.  if.,  Hesych.,  s.  r.).  They  are 
among  the  xtpUpya  or  "  curious  arts  **  of  Acts 
xix.  19,  where  see  the  commentators,  and  cf. 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  St.  Pauly  ii.  13  (original 
edition!  The  charms  and  amulets  of  Alexander 
of  Tralles,  a  physician  of  the  sixth  century,  seem 
to  have  been  a  survival  of  the  'E^Vta  yp^f- 
fuera,  though  he  was  almost  certainly  a  Oav^ 
tian,  and  employs  Hebrew  as  well  as  Greek 
mystical  expressions ;  sec  specimens  in  Diet. 
Biogr.  i.  127  a.  (Becker-Gttll,  Chariklet,  i.  291; 
Hermann,  Qoltesd.  Alterth.  §  42,  n.l7.)  [W.  W.] 
ETH  ESIS  (r^fcris).  [Appellatio  (Greek)] 
EPHESTRIS  (iipftrrpts),  [AmcTUS.] 
ETHETAE  {i<t>4Tai%  the  name  of  certab 
judges  at  Athens,  invested  with  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  homicide.  They  were  fitly-one  in 
number  (hence  sometimes  called  simply  •< 
irffKri^KovTa  ical  eff,  Lex  ap.  Dem.  c.  Macart. 
p.  1069,  §  57),  selected  from  noble  familie* 
(ipiarit^riy  alptB4vT*t\  and  more  than  fif^.^ 
years  of  age  (Pollux,  viii.  125). 

Their  early  history  and  the  origin  of  their 
name  are  involved  in  much  obscurity.  The 
latter  is  usually  derived  from  i^tinh  «'^ 
(1)  in  the  sense  "judges  of  appeal  **  {t^^^} 
now  generally  rejected;  or  (2)  as  letting  sUp 
the  avenger  of  blood  upon  his  victim  (ol  ^^«" 
ry  iaf9po^y^  rhy  iy^priKdrriy :  0.  Miillff^ 
Diss,  on  Eumenid.  §  65);  or  (3)  as  ''directors 
of  the  trial  (SchSmann,  Antiq.  i.  553,  E.  T.; 
Lipsius,  Att.  Process,  p.  18).  Tliia  last  is  the 
simplest,  and  decidedly  preferable ;  cf.  i^Fh 
"command."  Two  other  conjectures  rosy  h< 
noticed:  (a)  from  root  H,  '^to  sit"  (Forch- 
hammer  in  Phiiol.  xxxvi.  465  ff.);  the  improba- 
bility of  this  is  pointed  out  by  SchiJmann,  /•  c-* 
and  Gilbert,  p.  121  n. :  (6)  from  (rcu,  ««w 
optmo  Jure,  as  if  ol  M  rots  fraa  Urns  (l^S^* 
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Die  Ephetcn  u.  d,  Areoparjy  p.  13  f.).     This   is 
approved  by  Gilbert ;  but  Lipsius  (J.  c.  p.  ID  n.) 
very  justly  doubts  the  Attic  usage  of  trr\s  in 
this  sense ;  and  besides,  why  should  judges  of 
homicide  be  in  any  special  ^ense  ijcl  roXt  trais  ? 
The   institution  of  the  Ephetae  is  ascribed  to 
Draco  (Poll.  /.  c.) ;  and  this  view  was  upheld 
until  quite  lately,  as  by  Grote  (pt.  ii.  ch.  10, 
ii.  286)  and  Sch5mnnn  in  hiji  latest  work  {Antiq. 
i.  324,   £.  T.).     According  to  SchOmanu,  the 
appointment  of  a    tribunal   distinct  from  the 
Areiopagus,  for  the  trial  of  cases  of  bloodshed, 
was  a  concession  to  the  popular  discontent ;  but 
as  the  new  judges  were  still  chosen  from  the 
Eupatrids  only,  the  discontent  was  not  allayed. 
The    best    recent    criticism    (Lange,    Philippi, 
Gilbert)  regards  the  Ephetae,  no  less  than  the 
Areiopagus,  as  among  the  primitive  institutions 
of  Attica;    and  Lange  suggests  that   the  nine 
archons  and  the  fifty-one  Ephetae  may  together 
have    formed    an  aristocratic   state-council   of 
sixty  membei's,  divisible  by  four,  the  number 
of  the  old -Ionic  tribes;  and  that  this  may  have 
been,    in    fact,   the    pre-Solonian    Areiopagus, 
charged,  among  its  other  duties,  with  trials  for 
murder.     This  is  highly  ingenious,  and  is  the 
only  attempt  yet  made  to  explain  the  number 
of  fifty-one  Ephetae.     The  early  existence  of  a 
senate  or  council  at  Athens,   analogous  to  the 
Gernsia  at  Sparta  and  possessing  jurisdiction  in 
cases   of  homicide,   had   been  already  inferred 
(Muller,  /.  c. ;  Thirl  wall,  ii.  41).     Rut  there  is 
still  a  difficulty.     It  seems  to  be  admitted  that 
Draco  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  Ephetae,  and 
made  them,  whether  pre-existing  or  not,  the 
sole   tribunal    in    cases  of   homicide:    on   the 
other  hand,  that  legislator  is  not  regarded  as  the 
author  of  sweeping  constitutional  changes ;  and 
if  he  separated  the  Ephetae  from  the  Areiopagus, 
he  must  have  denuded  the  latter  body  of  more 
than  five-sixths  of  its  members,  unless  he  also 
re-organised  the  Areiopagus  to  an  extent  which 
IS    nowhere    attested.      We    may  agree   with 
Plntarch  {Sol.   19)  that  both  Areiopagus  and 
Ephetae  existed  before  Solon,  and  probably  also 
before  Draco;    but  the   reconstruction  of  the 
early  constitution  of  Athens  is  so  purely  con- 
jectural, that  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
the  cautions  statement  of  Grote  (/.  c),  "Whether 
the    Ephetae   and  the   Areiopagites  were  the 
same  persons,  wholly  or  partially,  our  informa- 
tion is  not  sufficient  to  discover.      The  number 
tifty-one  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the 
preference  for  odd  numbers,  in  order  to  prevent 
an  equality  of  votes,  shown  in  later  times  by 
the  juries  of  201,  501,  &c  dicasts  [Dicastes, 
p.    628  a].      For  a  fuller   discussion  of  these 
(questions   we    refer   to   Gilbert,   Staatsalterth, 
i.  120  AT. ;  Lange,  Die  Epiaten  und  der  Areopag 
vor    Solon;    Philippi,   Der    Areopag    und    die 
Epheteiu 

The  thirty  years  between  Draco  and  Solon 
(about  B.C.  624-594)  mark  the  limits  of  the 
plenary  authority  of  the  Ephetae.  To  this 
period  must  be  referred  the  statement  of  Pollux 
(/.  c.)  that  they  sat  in  the  five  courts  in  which 
bloodshed  was  tried,  i,e,  in  the  Areiopagus  and 
the  four  courts  named  below.  The  ipoviKol 
yofMoif  indeed,  of  Draco  were  retained  by  Solon, 
anid  still  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes 
(c,  Aristocr,  p.  636,  §  51 ;  c.  Ecerg,  et  Mnes. 
p.  1161,  §  71) ;  but  the  ^vixal  8(icai,  including 


trials  for  crimes  allied  to  murder,  such  as 
malicious  wouuding,  arson,  and  poisoniug  (Dem. 
c.  Aristocr.  p.  628,  §  24 ;  the  "  law  "  in  §  22  is 
compileil  from  the  orator's  own  words),  were 
restored  by  Solon's  legislation  to  the  Areiopagus. 
now  at  all  events  a  distinct  body  from  the 
Ephetae.  Henceforward  they  sat  in  four  courts 
only,  and  these  of  minor  importance, — that  by 
the  Palladium  (rh  iirl  Ua\\aBl^%  by  the 
Delphinium  (rh  iirl  Ae\^ufl<p)y  by  the  Pry- 
taneum  (rh  iirl  Uptrrapeitft),  and  the  court  at 
Phreatto  or  Zea  (rh  iv  ^piarroi).  For  the 
curious  regulations  of  these  courts,  see  DiCA- 
STERiON,  p.  626  6;  Phonou  Dike,  near  the 
beginning.  Such  ceremonial  distinctions  can 
only  date  from  a  very  early  period,  and  them- 
selves furnish  an  almost  conclusive  proof  of  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  Ephetae.  The  four 
courts,  it  has  been  seen,  dealt  with  bloodshed 
mainly  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  and 
not  as  a  crime  against  society.  When,  as  in 
the  lesser  cases  of  homicide,  the  punishment 
was  not  death  or  perpetual  banishment 
(jkii^vyla)j  the  perpetrator  had  still  to  undergo 
a  temporary  exile  (the  so-called  iLTtpuafri<rfi65t 
not  necessarily  for  one  year  only ;  ExsiuUM). 
Such  ceremonial  matters  as  the  atonement  for 
blood,  the  purification  of  the  shedder  of  it, 
and  his  reconciliation  {cdHtTtrOai)  with  the 
relatives  of  the  slain,  came '  under  the  sacred 
law  of  Athens,  the  knowledge  of  which  was 
confined  to  the  old  nobility,  even  after  they 
had  lost  their  political  power  [Eupatridae  ; 
Ezeoetae].  The  Ephetae  accordingly  retained 
the  right  of  decision  in  actions  for  manslaughter, 
in  which  a  temporary  flight  was  followed  by 
expiation,  and  also  in  cases  of  justifiable 
homicide,  whether  from  the  similarity  of  the 
latter  (as  regards  the  guilt  of  the  perpetrator) 
to  acts  of  accidental  homicide,  or  as  requiring 
a  like  expiation.  The  actual  laws  of  Athens 
are  here  closely  followed  by  Plato  (Legg,  ix. 
864  E-867  E  ;  cf.  874  E). 

A  further  case  is  recorded  by  Demosthenes 
(c.  Aristocr,  p.  632,  §  38) ;  the  banished  man- 
slayer,  as  long  as  he  kept  outside  the  country, 
was  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  any 
other  Athenian,  and  any  one  who  slew  him  out 
of  revenge  committed  an  offence  against  the 
sacred  law.  Here  the  Ephetae  are  said  Uta- 
yiyviStiTKuVy  to  determine  the  question  whether 
the  sacred  law  had  been  violated  or  not;  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  conducted  the  actual 
trial.  Again,  in  the  amnesty  carried  on  the 
motion  of  Pntrocleides,  after  the  government  of 
the  Four  Hundred  had  been  put  down,  those 
are  excepted  who  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Areiopagus,  the  Ephetae,  the  Prytaneum,  the 
Delphinium  or  the  king  archon  (op.  Andoc.  de 
Mt/st.  §  78).  For  acts  of  wilful  murder,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  punishment  was  death  or 
iKitpuyiot  and  therefore  no  expiation  {KdOapais^ 
was  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice 
in  such  cases;  so  that  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  its  being  tried  by  the  Areiopagus, 
or  by  a  heliastic  court,  though  its  members  did 
not  of  necessity  belong  to  the  old  aristocracy. 

A  trial  for  murder  in  the  Palladium  is 
recorded  as  having  come  off  before  an  ordinary 
jury  of  700  (i'.^.  701)  dicasts  (Isocr.  c  CcUlim. 
<j§  52,  54).  We  need  not  infer  (with  Gilbert, 
p.  360  n.)  that  the  Ephetae  had  lost  the  right 
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to  sit  in  that  court ;  when  not  wnnted  by  them 
it  was  donbtlett  utilised  for  other  parposes 
[DlCASTERlOX,  p.  627  a].  The  comparatively 
unimportant  and  antiquated  duties  of  the 
Kphetae  in  democratic  times  sufficiently  explain 
the  statement  in  Pollux  (/.  c.)  that  their  court 
gradually  lost  all  respect,  and  became  at  Inst 
nn  object  of  ridicule.  This  holds  good  for  the 
4th  century  at  least,  probably  earlier ;  and  the 
attempt  of  Forchhammer  to  explain  it  away, 
reading  Kcenfy^Xd^hi  for  icaTfy9\dtr$fif  is  not 
deserving  of  serious  consideration  (Gilbert,  /.  c), 
(Cf.  Att,  FroceUf  ed.  Lipsius,  pp.  11-13, 
17-22.)  [R.  W,]    [W.  W.] 

EPHITPIUM  r^^mriOK,  -^top  rrpA/ui, 
strata,  perhaps  iurrpdfiriy,  a  saddle-cloth  or  pad. 
The  saddle  with  a  ^  tree  *'  was  unknown  till  the 
4th  century,  although  the  pack-saddle  (Hgs.  in 
Ginzrot,  Gesch,  d.  Faknr.)  seems  to  be  of  much 
eariier  occurrence.  (Cf.  td.  Diocl.  x.  3,  "  param- 
mas  mulares  cum  flagello  ;  **  xi.  4,  5,  6,  **  sagma 
burdonis,  s.  a5ini,  s.  camelli.")  Among  Greeks 
and  Romans  alike  there  were  two  methods  of 
riding,  bare-backed  and  with  a  saddle-cloth  ;  or, 
in  the  language  of  Xenoi>hon,  M-^^tXoVf  M  rov 
4<t>tfnrlov,  But  neither  the  Greek  writer  nor  any 
other  ancient  author  hints  at  a  true  saddle  {ae 
Be  Equ.  vii.  5 ;  Ji'pparch.  viii.  4 :  cf.  Varro, 
S.  £,  ii.  7 ;  Caes.  B,  G.  ir.  2 ;  Hor.  Epist  i.  14, 
43).  The  meaning  of  hffrpiifiri  is  difficult  to 
determine :  in  Demosthenes  (in  Mid,  p.  558, 
§  133;  cf.  Lys.  pro  Inral.  §  11)  it  probably 
signifies  a  mule  (so  Harpocr.  s.  r.,  Hellad.  in 
Phot.,  Suid.,  kc.\  whence  iurrpafiiiXd'nis ', 
although  the  Schol.,  with  a  corrupt  reading, 
explains  it  as  ciSof  KoBiZpas.  Becker-GOll  (i.  p. 
200)  thinks  there  was  a  kind  of  saddle  {avrpifiii) 
which,  like  the  ^ptioy,  wns  uj^ed  by  women  and 
invalids.  Another  meaning  of  the  word  was  a 
piece  of  wood  fastened  .to  the  BaddleocK>th, 
grasped  in  mounting  (rh  iw\  rHv  i^iTwttv  ^ttKoVj 
%  KpQjoviriw  ol  Ka09C^fi€¥otf  Suid.  s.  v.),  or  a  step 
to  supiMi-t  the  feet  (Isidor.,  *'astraba,  tabella  in 
qua  pedes  requiescunt ;  **  and  vase  from  Daphne, 
in  British  Museum,  representing  a  person  riding 
sideways  on  a  dromedary  with  feet  resting  on  a 
board). 

In  the  absence  of  stirrups  (later  staffae, 
stapideSf  &c),  which  are  not  mentioned  till  the 
Emperor  Maurice  (602  A.D.),  there  were  several 
ways  of  mounting,  as  Jumping  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  a  lance-shaft,  with  the  assistance  of 
others  (dra/SoXccv),  or  from  steps  (jkydfieiOpa), 
The  last  were  set  up,  according  to  Plutarch, 
along  the  main  roads  by  C.  Gracchus.  Or,  the 
horse  was  taught  to  kneel  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, as  in  the  illustration  below  from  a  lamp 
found  at  Herculaneum  (cf.  Strab.  iii.  p.  163 ; 
Sil.  Ital.  X.  465). 

In  the  more  ancient  art  the  horse  is  repre- 
sented ridden  bare-backed ;  so  in  numerous  vase- 
paintings,  bas-reliefs,  and  equestrian  statues. 
Later,  saddle-cloths,  often  double  or  with  pads 
beneath,  and  fastened  with  one  to  three  girths, 
appear  with  increasing  frequency  (cf.  sarcopha- 
gus from  Clazomenae,  in  British  Museum).  The 
most  elaborate  trappings  of  this  kind  are  seen 
on  Scythian  antiquities  of  the  4th  century  B.C. : 
Amazon,  as  usual,  astride  on  a  skin  fastened  by 
girths,  Compie  Bendu  de  la  Comm.  Imp.  Ardi, 
St,  Peter9b.y  1862,  pi.  iv.  4;  ib,  1864,  pi.  iu.  1, 
on  Nikopolit  rase,  pad-saddle,  double  bordered 
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housings ;  A,  1866,  pi.  ir.  1,  ditto ;  *6.  1868, 
pi.  ii.  4,  star-spnnglad  doth ;  t&.  1874,  p.  184^ 
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Epbipplum,  saddle.     (From  an  andent  lamp.) 

housings  with  scales  square  or  fish-like ;  ib,  1872, 
Scythians  (oblong  cloths),  Getae  (none),  Str- 
m.itians  (none),  Pu*thians  (chabraques)^  Fuiti* 
capaeans  (round,  with  hanging 
ornaments).  The  pad  and  pen- 
dent cloths  are  seen  in  the 
annexed  coin  of  Labienus. 

The  use  of  trappings  was 
originally  regarded  as  elTeroi- 
nate  by  the  Romans  (Varro  in 
Cato,  de  Lib.  ednc^  cf.  Caes. 
/.  c),  but  they  were  used  in 
pomps.  Their  development 
may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  examplei 
appearing  on  the  columns  of  Trajan,  Antonine, 
and  Theodosius  (o.  reff.  under  Columna),  the 
arch  of  Constantine,  &c  On  the  first  and  second, 
and  in  the  equestrian  statue  of  M.  Aurelius,  are  to 
be  seen  cloths  alone,  and  pads  filling  up  the  hollow 
of  the  horse's  back  with  and  without  cloths.  It 
is  only  on  the  Theodosian  Column  (e,g.  the  figures 
of  Theodosius  and  Gratian)  that  the  true  sad<lk, 
with  bow  behind  and  before,  appears  for  the  first 
time.  The  innovation  is  still  more  apparent  fron 
the  fact  that  the  saddle  is  placed  over  the  mart 
elaborate  triple  housings  of  the  old  type,  orna- 
mented with  metal  scales,  bells,  and  borders 
(Cf.  Scythian  examples  above;  and,  on  sanie 
column,  the  scale-housings  of  the  Scythisa 
leader.  For  Persian  origin  of  saddle :  smo,  <• 
equeatriSf  cf.  Veget.  4,  Veterin.  6,  Sidonius  *, 
Ep.  3.)  Moreover,  a  new  word  (aelta)  seems  to 
emphasize  the  new  fashion.  (**  Lx  libras  sells 
cum  frenis,  xxxr  vero  averta  non  transeat,"  Cod. 
12,  51,  12;  Cod.  Theod.  8.  5,  47;  «*8.«qmt»- 
toria,"  Jomandes ;  "sedile,"  Nazarius;  <>^^S^ 
ful  meaning,  ''scordiscus  militaris,"  ed-  Dioo; 
X.  2-1  "ic.  malacum,"  C.  /.  X.  viiL  4508;  ct 
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Zonirai'  account  of  Constans  dragging  his 
brother's  body  out  of  his  saddle,  ▲.D.  340 :  *'  sella 
<leturbavit.") 

The  abore  Tiev,  although  agreeable  to  older 
opinion  («.</.  Pancirolus,  Her,  Mtmorab,  ii.  tit.  16), 
was  opposed  by  Ginzrot  (Qesch,  <L  Fahrw.  toL  ii. 
€.  26).  But  the  evidence  he  cites  from  Egyptian 
and  Oriental  usage  is  irrelevant,  and  his  pictures 
from  Herculaneum  and  criticism  of  classical 
Authora  misleading. 

In  the  Compte  Rendu  (1863,  v.  3)  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  Dionysos  reclining  and  Ariadne 
seated  sidetoays  (as  with  women  generally,  with 
the  exception  of  Amazons)  on  a  sofa  with  turned 
legs,  placed  on  the  back  of  a  mule.  [J.  M.] 

ETHOBI    ("E^topoi).       Magistrates    allied 
Ephori  or  ^  overseers  **  were  an  ancient  Lacedae- 
monian institution ;  we  find  them  also  in  some 
Lacedaemonian  colonies,  as  in  Thera,  colonised  in 
«arly  times  (C.  /.  G,  No.  2448  =  Cauer,  Del. 
Inacr,  Qr*  No.  148:  A  ^trl  i<b6p«p  tStv  cvv  ♦oi- 
fioT4\€i,  D  ^srl  4^6pw  tAp  trvp  'Ifidpr^ :  see  also 
Boeckh,  Kleine  Schriftcn,  vi.  p.  42),  and  in  the 
Theraean  colony  Cyrene  (Hei*acl.  Pont.  Polit  4= 
Hiiller,  Fragm.  Hist,  Gr,  iL  p.  212),  in  Heracleia 
<a  /.  G.  5774,  5775  =  Cauer,  40,  41),  and,  by 
inference,  in  its  metropolis  Tarentum :  see  also 
Folyb.  iv.  4,  2 ;  31,  2,  for  Messene.     This  shows 
that  the  ephoralty  had  early  become  a  firmly- 
established   magistracy  in  Sparta,  whence    it 
passed  into  the  colonies,  but  scarcely  proves,  as 
O.  Miiller  {Dorians^  ii.  p.  116  f.)  supposes,  that 
it  was  a  peculiarly  ancient  Dorian  institution. 
The  ephoralty  at  Sparta  is  classed  by  Herodotus 
^L    65)   among  the  institutions  of   Lycurgus 
<cf.  Xen.  de  Rep,  Jmc  8,  3 ;  [Plat.]  iJpist.  8, 
p.  354  B ;  Diog.  Laert.  L  68.     Plut.  Agesit,  5, 
jucribes  it  to  the  AcucofyiKhs  yofwBirriSt  etc.). 
AristoUe  (Po/tZ.  vuL  9, 1  S.  =  v.  11, 1  Bk.;  cf. 
Plat.  Zyc.  7 ;  Plat.  Legg,  iii.  p.  692  A ;  Cic.  de 
Bep.  ii.  59,  de  Legg,  iii.  16)  refers  the  institu- 
tion of  the  ephoralty  to  king  Theopompus,  who 
is  said  to  have  founded  this  otfice  with  a  view  to 
limiting  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  to  have 
Justified  the  innovation  by  remarking  that  **  he 
handed  down  the  royal  power  to  his  descendants 
more  durable,  because  he  had  diminished  it;" 
4UMi  the  Alexandrine  chronographi  date  its  insti- 
tution from  757-6  B.C.,  probably  because  the 
official  lists  of  ephors  began  with  that  year 
<Bnsolt,  Qriech,  Gesch,  I  p.  146,  n.  6).    These 
two  accounts  are  not  necessarily  inconsistent 
with  one  another ;  the  ephors  may  have  existed 
before  king  Theopompus,  but  it  was  in  his  reign 
that  the  lists  of  ephors  were  first  begun,  and 
probably  at  the  same  time  some  change  in  their 
position  was  effected.     It   is  certain  that  the 
•ephoralty  was  not  founded  with  a  view  of  limit- 
ing the  power  of  the  kings :  as  late  as  the  second 
Hessenian  war  the  management  of  the  state 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  kings  and  the 
-yiporrei  (Tyrtaeus,  fr.  4  Bergk),.and  it  was 
many  generations  after  the  great  Messenian  war, 
Its  kinz  Cleomenes  III.  states  (Plut.  Cieomen,  10), 
-that  the  ephor  Asteropus  raised  and  expanded 
the   power    of   the    ephors    (rhp  wpwrop  iri" 
^^t^ipiipaana    riiv    opx^jr    ical    iwarftydft,tPov), 
whilst  according  to   Diog.  Laert.  i.  68  Chilon 
fyronght  about  this  change.    Their  number,  five, 
Jippears  to  have  been  always  the  same  (Xen. 
.Ages,  i.   36 ;   Roehl,   Inscr.  gr,  antiq,  praeter 
MUoiu  i»  Att,  Rep.  No.  91,  ifiwriKtvop  ^A^if, 
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IlawrJafteu,  H^pot  ^<rt»  OvtMviSaf,  *Apurro' 
TfWSof,  *Kpxi<rraSf  2oA<^as,  ^c8(Aas.  Timaeus, 
Lex.%Platon,  s.v.,  speaks  of  five  fifl(ouf  and  five 
iAdrrovs  i^opoi :  and  the  Etym,  M,  =  Bekk. 
Anecd,  257,  28,  gives  nine  as  their  number). 
Originally,  as  Cleomenes  is  represented  as  say- 
ing, the  ephors  were  appointed  by  the  kings 
(rohs  ^wriXus  . . .  alpuffBcd  rtvas  ix  rity  tptKuy^ 
of.  Plut.  Apophth,  Lacon.  p.  2170);  at  a  later 
period  they  were  elected  from  the  people  (^«c 
rod  H^fiov  Taifr6s9  Arist.  Folit.  ii.  6  (9  Bk.),  14, 
cf.  ii.  3  (6  Bk.),  10;  vi.  7,5=iv.  9  b  Bk.)  without 
any  qualification  of  age  or  property,  and  without 
undergoing  any  scrutiny  {ol  rvx6pr€s\  so  that 
the  Urifios  enjoyed  thi'ough  them  a  participation 
in  the  highest  magistracy  of  the  state.  The 
mode  of  election  Aristotle  calls  very  childish 
iPolit,  ii.  6  (9  Bk.),  16),  and  Plato  {Legg,  iiL 
p.  692  A)  describes  their  office  as  ^77^1  rris 
KXTipariis  ^updfA(»s:  cf.  also  the  expression  in 
Plut.  AgiSf  8,  iunrpa^dfitvos  6  ''A715  f^pov 
ytvioBat  rhu  AiiraySpoy,  They  entered  upon 
office  at  the  autumnal  equinox  (Thuc.  v.  19, 
36),  the  beginning  of  the  Lacedaemonian  year, 
and  the  first  in  rank  (xpo^trrits  ruy  i^ipoty, 
Plut.  Lye,  30)  gave  his  name  to  the  year,  which 
was  called  after  him  in  all  c\x\\  transactions 
(Thncyd.  ii.  2,  v.  25;  R«hl,  83,  84,  86,  88,  91). 
They  held  their  meetings  in  a  public  building 
called  ipxMy,  in  which  they  also  ate  together 
(Pausan.  iii.  11,  2;  Plut.  Cieom,  8,  Agis  16; 
i^pfioy,  Xen.  Ages,  1,  36):  majority  of  votes 
decided  (Xen*  Jiellen,  ii.  3,  34).  On  the  expira- 
tion of  their  term  of  ofiice  they  had  to  render  an 
account,  probably  to  their  successors  (Arist. 
Rhet,  iii.  18,  §  6 ;  Plut.  Agis,  12> 

From  want  of  information  scholars  have  had 
recourse  to  various  hypotheses  as  to  the  original 
functions  and  power  of  the  ephors.  Thus  0. 
Miiller  {Dorians^  ii.  p.  119  ff.)  supposes  that  their 
original  duty  was  the  superintendence  over  sales 
and  over  the  market  (cf.  Curtius,  Griech,  Gesoh,^ 
i.  p.  187) ;  A.  Sch'afer  (de  Ephor,  Laced,  p.  7) 
and  Oncken  (Staatslehre  d,  Arist,  i.  p.  276)  see 
in  them  the  rulers  (spartanische  LandvCgte")  of 
the  five  towns  of  the  perioeci  after  the 
deposition  of  the  local  kings;  and  Grote 
(ii.  p.  351)  a  board  of  specially  popular  origin 
in  contradistinction  to  the  kings  and  the  senate, 
etc.  Cleomenes  III.  is  represented  as  saying  that 
the  ephors  were  originally  nominated  by  the 
kings  to  act  for  them  in  a  judicial  capacity 
{vphs  rh  Kplytw)  during  their  absence  from 
Sparta  in  the  first  Messenian  war  (Plut.  Cieom. 
10 ;  cf.  Apophth,  Lacon.  Anaxilas,  p.  217  C), 
probably  one  for  each  of  the  five  divisions 
of  the  town  of  Sparta,  viz.  the  x6kis  itself 
and  the  four  kw/aoi  around  it  (PhUol.  Mus. 
ii.  p.  50  f.).  We  learn  from  Herodotus  (viii. 
57)  that  the  judicial  authority  of  the  kings 
was  limited  to  certain  special  cases,  adoptions, 
etc;  and  Aristotle  (Folit.  iii.  1,  7)  distinctly 
says  that  the  ephors  decided  in  civil  suits  (rets 
r&y  avfifioKaivy  iixdCti  rAy  4^6pwy  &A\os 
&AAaf)  and  generally  in  actions  of  great  im- 
poitance  (jcpuritdy  firydKvy  tlol  tcvpiot,  iL  6 
(9  Bk.),  16).  However,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
civil  jurisdiction  was  the  starting-point  of  their 
power.  The  very  name  4^opoi  points  to  their 
having  had  originally  a  controlling  authority; 
the  edict  which  they  issued  on  entering  upon 
their  office,  ordering  the  citizons  to  clip  their 
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moiutnclies  and  to  obey  the  Iaws  (Aristotle  in 
Plut.  Cieom.  9;  Plot,  dc  Scr.  Xum.  VinJ.  p.  5o0  B; 
yet  see  Becker-GUll,  CharihlcSj  iii.  p.  2%),  is 
evidently  of  early  date,  as  is  also  the  custom 
of  0(>eDly  declaring  war  on  the  Helots  (Aristotle 
in  Plut.  Lfjc.  28).  Such  censorial  power  in  the 
simpler  conditions  of  society  carried  with  it  the 
right  of  inflicting  punishment :  owing  to  this, 
and  especially  to  the  discord  of  the  kings,  the 
ephors  encroached  upon  the  royal  authority  and 
gained  ultimately  coinplet«  control  over  the 
kings.  Towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century  the 
kings,  as  long  as  they  acted  in  unity,  had  ex- 
clusively the  active  management  and  direction 
of  foreign  affairs,  subject  however  to  trial  and 
punishment  by  the  ephors  in  case  of  misbehaviour 
(Herod,  vi.  82).  Thus  Cleomenes  I.  transacted 
business  with  foreign  ambassadors:  with  Mae- 
andrius  of  Somos  (Herod,  iiu  148),  with  the 
Scythian  ambassadors  (Herod,  vi.  84),  with 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus  (Herod,  v.  49-51,  97) ; 
the  ephors  were  only  called  \i\ton  to  act  as  magis- 
trates of  police  in  sending  Macandrius  out  of 
the  country  (Herod,  iii.  148).  **The  kings  could 
levy  war  against  any  state  they  chose,  and  no 
Spartan  could  impede  them  on  ]Miiu  of  commit- 
ting sacrilege  "  (Herod,  vi.  56;  cf.  r.  14,  48  f.). 
The  meaning  of  this  passage  cannot  be  that  the 
kings  had  only  the  right  of  determining  the 
general  course  and  character  of  each  campaign, 
the  right  of  declaring  war  resting  exclusively 
with  the  popular  assembly,  ns  has  been  asserted. 
The  assembly  undoubtedly  possessed  this  privi- 
lege (Herod,  y.  63,  91,  etc.X  but  so  did  the  kings. 
Cleomenes  obeyed  the  summons  of  Isagoras  and 
went  to  Athens  with  a  small  force  (Herod,  v.  70); 
and  when  driven  back,  he  invaded  Attica  again 
with  an  army  which  he  had  drawn  together  from 
all  parts  of  the  Peloponnese,  "  without  inform- 
ing anyone  of  his  object "  (74) ;  and  Demaratus 
would  certainly  not  have  ventured  to  leave  Cleo- 
menes with  a  portion  of  the  army,  thereby 
forcing  Cleomenes  to  return  also,  if  the  popular 
assembly  had  declared  war  (Herod,  vi.  64).  But 
as  soon  as  there  was  a  rupture  between  the  kings, 
the  ephors  acquired,  by  a  law,  as  Dum  {Entstc^ 
hung  u.  EntwickL  d.  spart,  EphoratSj  p.  62) 
supposes,  supreme  power  in  the  state.  To  this 
points  Lysander's  remark  (Plut.  Agis,  12X  that 
the  power  of  the  ephors  was  only  grounded  on 
the  dissensions  of  the  kings,  the  ephors  adding 
their  suffrage  to  whichever  they  judged  to  have 
given  the  bettor  advice.  Hence,  the  ephors, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  state  (Mp  rris  tr<$Ae»f), 
received  from  the  kings  every  month  an  oath  by 
which  the  latter  bound  themselves  to  rule  ac- 
cording to  the  laws ;  and  in  return  for  this,  the 
state  engaged,  through  the  ephors,  to  maintain 
unshaken  the  authority  of  the  kings,  if  they  ad- 
hered to  their  oath  (Xen.  de  RepubL  Lac.  15,  7). 
These  laws  no  doubt  insisted  on  agreement  be- 
tween the  kings;  since,  however,  discord  was 
the  rule  (Herod,  vi.  52 ;  cf.  Xen.  Hellen,  t.  3, 20), 
the  ephors  encroached  more  and  more  on  the  royal 
authority,  until  finally  the  kings  came  entirely 
under  their  control.  Dum  (p.  107)  distinguishes 
roughly  three  periods  in  the  development  of  the 
power  of  the  ephoralty, — the  firet  extending  to 
the  death  of  Cleomenes  I.  (c.  488  B.a),  when  the 
ephors  had  power  only  in  time  of  dissensions  be- 
tween the  kings ;  the  second  to  c.  362  B.C.,  during 
which  their  power  became  more  firmly  established, 
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they  taking  to  themselves  by  degrees  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  kings ;  and  the  third  to  the  tboli- 
tionof  their  otlice  by  Cleomenes  HI.,  c.  226  B.c.,tlie 
jteriod  of  unlimited  rule  on  the  part  of  the  ephors, 
when  they  had  raised  themselves  to  a  positi<A 
above  the  council  and  the  popular  assemblv. 

What  Plutarch  {Agesii.  4)  says  of  the  time  of 
Agesilaus  holds  good  of  this  second  period,  viz. 
that  the  ephors  and  the  gerontes  enjoyed  the 
greatest  power  (rny  i^6pw  ^v  rirt  koL  tw 
ytp6vrtf¥  rk  fitytarop  ^v  rp  voAircff  Kpim). 
'ihe  ephors  acquired  the  right,  originally  vested 
in  the  kings  (cf.  Herod,  vi.  57),  of  cunveniog  ind 
presiding  over  the  council  (Herod,  v.  40),  and 
thereby  gained  a  share  in  the  privilege  of  initiat- 
ing laws  (Plut.  AgiSf  11),  since  the  council  had  to 
discuss  and  rote  on  all  proposed  laws,  before  they 
were  submitted  to  the  popular  assembly ;  until, 
in  the  third  period,  they  usurped  the  exdnsire 
right  of  initiating  laws  (Plut.  Lys.  17 ;  AgiSf  ^; 
King  Agis  III.  had  his  pi-oposals  for  a  new  divi- 
sion of  land  and  the  cancelling  of  debts  submitted 
to  the  council  by  the  ephor  Lysander:  Plot, 
AgiSy  8).  All  capital  crimes  belonged  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  council  (Arist.  Polit.  iii.  1»  7; 
cf.  vi.  7, 5  =  iv.  9b  Bk.,  Kvptoi  ewdrov  Koi  (fnrfish 
as  presidents  the  ephors  acquired  a  shore  in  this 
privilege  likewise, —  for  such  cases  were  Uid 
before  them  in  the  first  instance, — and  they  had 
the  power  of  throwing  the  accused  into  prisoD, 
even  if  he  were  a  king  (e.g.  Pausanias,  Thnc  i- 
131 ;  cf.  Plut.  Agis,  19).  The  authority  of  the 
ephors  was  further  increased  by  their  putting 
themselves  in  connexion  with  the  popular 
assembly,  convening  its  meetings  (Plut.  i^^X 
and  laying  measures  before  it  (Thuc  i.  85):  the 
presiding  ephor  put  the  question  to  the  assembW 
('Hmc.  i.  87).  Acting  as  representatives  of  the 
public  assembly — being,  in  fact,  the  execotiTe  of 
the  state — they  transacted  business  with  foreign 
ambassadors  (Herod,  ix.  8  ;  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  If  I'r 
V.  2,  11),  or,  if  they  thought  fit,  forbade  thei» 
to  enter  the  Lacedaemonian  territory  (Xen. 
Hellen,  ii.  2,  13) ;  they  sent  ambassadors  abroad 
(Thuc.  Vi.  88 ;  Xen.  Hellen,  iii.  2, 23),  condaetcd 
negotiations  with  foreign  states  (Thuc  v.  36), 
and  the  first  ephor  subscribed  treaties  of  peace 
or  alliance  (Thuc  y.  19,  24).  It  is  true  the 
names  of  the  kings  stood  first  and  continued  is 
do  so,  until  their  dignity  was  finally  abolished, 
but  it  was  a  prerogative  devoid  of  all  bignificance. 
The  ephors  kept  their  seats  when  the  kings  passed 
(Xen.  de  liepubl,  Lac.  15,  6);  nay,  AgesiUui » 
said  to  have  shown  them  his  respect  by  rising 
(Plut.  Agesii,  4).  The  kings  continued  also  tj) 
discharge  priestly  functions  for  the  state  (Herod. 
Ti.  56,  57  ;  Xen.  Hellen,  iii.  3,  4),  and  to  com^ 
the  oracles  either  in  person  (Xen.  Hellen.  iii-  3^» 
iv.  7,  etc.)  or  through  special  messengers 
[Pythii]  ;  but  the  ephors  encroached  upon  this 
prerogative  too.  They  consulted  the  dream- 
oracle  of  Pasiphae  (Plut.  Agisj  9;  Gemen.  7); 
and  once  in  eight  years  they  chose  a  cJc**  *^ 
moonless  night  to  observe  the  heavens,  t«d,  h 
a  shooting  star  was  observed  falling  in  a  certam 
direction,  it  was  believed  to  be  a  sign  that  the 
gods  were  displeased  with  the  kings,  who  were 
accordingly  suspended  from  their  functions  unW 
an  oracle  allowed  of  their  restoration  (?!»*• 
Agis,  11).  The  kings  never  lost  the  prerogative 
of  leading  the  Spartan  army  (Xen.  deRepidd,  J^ 
15,  2  ;  Arist.  Folit.  iii.  9  (14  Bk.),  2);  but  tHej 
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were  deprived  of  the  power  of  declaring  war,  the  | 
popular  assembly  claiming  this  as  their  exclusive 
right,  and  declaring  war  even  against  the  advice 
of  the  king  (Thuc  i.  80):  the  ephors,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  popular  assembly,  called  out 
the  troopt  (Xen.  Helien.  Hi.  2, 23  ;  5,  6,  etc.)  and 
fixed  the  strength  of  the  army  (Xen.  de  Hepubl. 
Lac  11,  2) — unless  the  popular  assembly  had 
settled  that  point  (Xen.  Helien,  v.  2,  20) — and 
the  time  of  starting  (Xen.  Helien,  v.  4,  47); 
and  in  the  third  period  the  ephors  seem  to  have 
taken  the  initiative  (Plut.  Cleom,  6  ;  Aiiis,  13, 14. 
The  account  in  Plut.  Lys,  28,  irap^luv^  rohi 
i<p6povs  Ktd  <rw4ir€i(r€  irtfjupO^vcu  <ppovpdVf  is 
contradicted  by  Xen.  Helien.  ni.  5,  5,  6),  and  to 
have  decided  which  king  should  lead  the  army 
(Plut.  Agis,  4).  In  the  exercise  of  their  general 
controllin*;;  power — and  the  vague  nature  of  this 
office  facilitated  greatly  encroachments  and  usur- 
pations— they  had  the  right  to  institute  scru- 
tinies {etOvvcu)  into  the  conduct  of  all  the  magi- 
strates, which,  as  Aristotle  (Po/itii.  6  (9  Bk.),  18) 
observes,  was  a  very  great  gift  to  the  ephoralty. 
Nor  were  they  obliged  to  wait  till  a  magistrate 
had  completed  his  term  of  office,  since,  even 
before  its  termination,  they  might  exercise  the 
privilege  of  deposition  (Xen.  de  Jiepubl,  Lac.  8,  4). 
Evei^  the  kings  themselves  could  be  brought 
before  their  tribunal,  though  they  were  not 
obliged  to  answer  a  summons  to  appear  there, 
till  it  had  been  repeated  three  times  (Plut. 
Cleomen,  10).  In  extreme  cases  the  ephors  were 
also  competent  to  lay  an  accusation  against  the 
kings  as  well  as  the  other  magbtrates,  and  bring 
them  to  a  capital  trial  before  the  council  (Xen. 
Helien.  v.  4,  24 ;  Plut.  Lt/s,  19),  or  they  could 
fine  them,  as  e,g.  king  Agesilaus  (Pint.  AgesU.  5) ; 
in  the  third  period  they  condemned  men  to  death 
without  trial,  e.g.  Agis  III.  (Plut.  Agis,  19,  20 : 
cf.  Plut.  Apoplith.  p.  216  D;  and  as  regards  the 
perioeci,  Isocr.  Panaih.  §  181)  and  Thectamenes 
(Pint.  Apophth.  p.  221  F).  Their  censorial 
authority  seems  to  have  been  unlimited.  Two 
ephors  accompanied  the  king  when  he  took  the 
field  (6pi»irr€S  8e  thi  Totti  9Kaaros  xdyras 
fft9^>poyiiovffiv,  Xen.  de  Repvbl,  Lac.  13,  5 ; 
Herod,  ix.  76;  Xen.  Helien.  ii.  4,  36).  The 
ephors  sent  instructions  to  the  commanders 
abroad,  and  were  in  direct  communication  with 
them  (Thuc  viii.  11;  Xen.  Helien.  iii.  1,  1,  7  ; 
2,  6,  12;  o-KwriXai,  Plut.  Z.y«.  12  ;  Thuc.  i.  131 ; 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  1283,  etc.).  The  booty  was 
no  longer  divided  amongst  the  victors  (Herod, 
ix.  81),  the  king  receiving  a  fixed  share,  but  sent 
to  Sparta  to  the  ephors  (Plut.  Lys.  16),  who  had 
charge  of  the  treasury  (Plut.  Agis^  16).  They  in- 
spected the  youths  every  tenth  day  to  see  whether 
they  led  a  healthy  life  (Aelian,  V.  H.  xiv.  7  ; 
Athen.  xii.  p.  550  c  ff.),  and  superintended  the 
choric  performances  (Xen.  Helien.  vi.  4,  16)  and 
the  gymnastic  games  (Xen.  de  Republ.  Lac.  8, 4). 
It  was  the  ephors  who  chastised  disobedient  boys 
brought  before  them  by  the  pacdonomus  (Xen. 
de  RepubL  Lac.  4,  6) ;  who  punished  the  suitor 
of  Lysander's  daughter,  who,  on  finding  -  that 
Lysander  had  left  no  money,  had  deserted  her 
(Aelian,  V.  H.  vi.  4);  who  cut  two  of  the  nine 
strings  from  the  instruments  of  musicians  (Plut. 
AgiSj  10 ;  Instit,  Lacon.  p.  238  C) ;  who  brought 
a  charge  against  king  Leonidas  for  hanng 
married  a  foreign  woman  (Plut.  Agis,  11 ;  Plat. 
Aidb.  L  p.  121  C),  etc 
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The  ephoralty  was  abolished  by  Cleomenes; 
but  although  re-established  soon  afterwards,  it 
did  not  recover  its  former  authority,  the  first 
xarpoy6fjLOS  being  henceforth  the  iiruyvfios  of 
the  state  (C.  /.  (/.  i.  p.  605  ff.).  According  t* 
Koenig  (rit  r4\'n  et  ol  iv  t^A«<,  p.  12)  by  t4  t^Aij 
(Thuc.  iv.  15,  1),  or  ret  riKyi  tuv  AaKe^atfxovluy 
(Thuc  i.  58,  etc.),  or  ri  otKotr4\ii  (Xen.  Helien, 
iii.  2,  6,  etc.),  the  ephors  were  meant,  whilst  of 
iy  r4K€i  had  a  wider  sense.     [R.  W.]    [H.  H.] 

EPPBATAE  {iiri$<irai)f  soldiers  or  marines 
appointed  to  defend  the  vessels  in  the  Athenian 
njivy,  were  entirely  distinct  from  the  rowers> 
and  also  from  the  land  soldiers,  such  as  hoplitae, 
peltasts  and  cavalry.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  2,  §  7,  v.  1, 
§  11 ;  Harpocrat.  and  Hesych.  s.  v.)  It  appears 
that  the  oixlinary  number  of  epibatae  on  board  a 
trireme  was  ten.  Dr.  Arnold  (ad  Thuc.  iii.  95) 
remarks  that  by  comparing  Thuc.  iii.  95  with 
cc  91,  94,  we  find  300  epibatae  as  the  comple- 
ment of  thirty  ships,  and  also  by  comparing 
ii.  92  with  c.  102,  we  find  400  as  the  com- 
plement of  forty  ships;  and  the  same  proportion 
results  from  a  comparison  of  iv.  76  with  c.  101. 
In  Thucydides  vi.  42,  we  find  700  epibatae  for  a 
fleet  of  100  ships,  sixty  of  which  were  equipped 
in  the  ordinary  way  and  forty  had  troops  on 
board.  In  consequence  of  the  number  of  heavy- 
armed  men  4k  rod  KciTa\6you  on  the  expedition, 
the  Athenians  appear  to  have  reduced  the  number 
of  regular  epibatae  from  ten  to  seven.  The 
number  of  forty  epibatae  to  a  ship  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (vi.  15),  Dr.  Arnold  justly  remarks 
(/.  c),  "  belongs  to  the  earlier  state  of  Greek 
naval  tactics,  when  victory  depended  more  on 
the  number  and  prowess  of  tlie  soldiers  on  board 
than  on  the  manoeuvres  of  the  seamen  (Thuc 
i.  49) ;  and  it  was  in  this  very  point  that  the 
Athenians  improved  the  system,  by  decreasing 
the  number  of  4iri$dratj  and  relying  on  the  more 
skilful  management  of  their  vessels." 

The  epibatae  were  usually  taken  from  the 
Thetes,  or  fourth  class  of  Athenian  citizens 
(Thuc.  vi.  42)  ;  but  on  one  occasion,  in  a  season 
of  extraordinary  danger,  the  citizens  of  the 
higher  classes  {4k  KaTa\6you)  Were  compelled  to 
serve  as  epibatae.     (Thuc.  viii.  24.) 

The  term  is  sometimes  also  applied  by  the 
Roman  writers  to  the  marines  (Hirt.  de  Bell. 
Alex.  11,  (fe  Bell.  Afric.  63) ;  but  they  are  more 
usually  called  classiarii  milites.  The  latter 
term,  however,  is  also  applied  to  the  rowers  or 
sailors  as  well  as  the  marines  (^' classiariorum 
remigio  vehi,"  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  4). 

(Compare  Boeckh,  P.  X  p.  279 =Slhh.*  i.  349^ 
Gilbert,  Staaisalterth.  i.  310.)  [W.  S.l 

EPIBLETtfA  i4iri$\v/M).    [Amictus.] 

EPrBOLE  (4infio\4i)y  a  fine  imposed  by  a 
magistrate,  or  other  official  person  or  body  (the 
Areiopagus,  Aeschin.  F.  L.  §  93  ;  the  senate  of 
Five  Hundred,  Pollux,  viii.  51 ;  Boeckh,  Si^eurk, 
xiv.  b,  p.  64),  for  a  misdemeanour;  cf.  Lex. 
Rhet.  Cantabr  p.  669,  14,  ^^fari  rois  &pxov<rty 
(Aeschin.  c.  Cies.  §  27)  iifryvpiip  (rifuovy  robs 
kfiaprdyoyras.  The  various  magistrates  at 
Athens  had  (each  in  his  own  department)  a 
sumnuury  penal  jurisdiction:  i,e.  for  certain 
offences  they  might  inflict  a  pecuniary  mulct  or 
fine,  not  exceeding  a  fixed  amount ;  if  the 
offender  deserved  further  punishment,  it  was 
their  duty  to  bring  him  before  a  judicial 
tribunal,  the  magistrate  proposing  the  penalty* 
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Thus,  in  case  of  injary  done  to  orphans  and 
heireMes,  etc  ([Dcm.]  c.  Macart,  p.  1076,  §  75), 
or  of  mbconduct  at  the  great  Dionysia  (Dem.  c. 
Mid.  p.  572,  §  179),  the  archon  might  iine  the 

Sirtiet ;  Archedemus  (probably  as  one  of  the 
elleDotamiae)  inflicted  a  fine  on  Enuinides 
^Xen.  Neii,  L  7,  2) ;  the  genenb  could  fine  a 
phylarch  for  disobedience  ([Lys.]  c  AlcA,  ii. 
§  5) ;  Nicomachns  incurred  a  fine  for  not  db- 
charging  his  task  within  the  prescribed  term 
(Lya.  c.  Nioom.  §  3) ;  the  some  power  belonged 
to  the  Tctxovoco/  (Aeschin.  c  Cics.  §  27) :  cf. 
[Lys.]  pro  Polystr,  §  14;  Dem.  c  liicottr, 
p.  1251,  §  14,  etc.  There  was  need  of  such 
power  being  given  to  mngistrates  at  Athens 
^Xen.  Mem.  iiL  5, 16).  If  the  person  fined  would 
not  submit  to  it,  the  magistrate  had  to  lay  the 
case  before  a  court  (Ly%,  pro  MiliL  §  11 ;  [Lys.] 
c  Andoc  §  21) ;  that  was  always  i*equired  when 
mdemarch  imposed  a  fine  (C  /.  A,  ii.  No.  573  b). 
The  amount  of  the  fine  (rh  r4\os)  which  the 
individual  magistrate  might  inflict,  we  do  not 
^now;  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred  was  com- 
petent to  fine  to  the  extent  of  500  drachmas. 
^[Dem.]  c.  Euerg.  p.  1151,  §  43;  Pollux,  viii. 
51 ;  Euakoeua)  :  the  priests,  the  Tp6^^poi  of 
the  public  assembly,  to  the  Amount  of  50 
<irachmas.  (C  /.  A,  ii.  No.  841,  1.  15;  Lex  in 
Aeschin.  c  Tim.  §  35 ;  cf.  Plat.  Lcgg.  p.  764, 
B,  C.) 

The  magistrate  who  imposed  the  fine  (^tri- 
^oXV  ^r^/SoAc)  had  not  the  charge  of  levying 
it,  but  was  obliged  to  make  a  return  thereof  to 
the  treasury  oflicers  (Jhttypd^tr  #«»  rohs  rpdif 
ropas,  or  iyypJa^af  rots  "rpdmopciy,  or  iyypdr 
^ly  T^  Siy/ustf"!^),  whereupon,  like  all  other 
I>enalties  and  amerciaments,  it  became  (as  we 
should  say)  a  debt  of  record,  to  be  demanded  or 
recovered  by  the  collectors  (Aeschin.  c.  Titn,  1.  c). 

If  the  fine  was  not  paid  within  the  prescribed 
time  (i^  iikv  HtcrtO'ts  ip  M  rris  irdmis  wpwro- 
ytiasy  Andoc.  de  MjfsL  §  73),  a  return  of  it  was 
made  to  the  rafdai  of  the  goddess  (Lys.  pro 
MdiU  §  6).  At  their  own  risk  the  rcidat  could 
rescind  a  fine  imposed  (Lys.  pro  Miiit.  §  7 ; 
Pollux,  riii.  97).  (Siegfried,  de  muita  quae  hrt- 
fioK^  dlcitw ;  Att  Pt-ocess,  ed.  Lipsius,  pp.  49, 
50,  54,  757-8,  1016-19.) 

These  epibolae  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  penalties  awarded  by  a  jury  or  court  of  law 
(rifiiifuna)  upon  a  formal  prosecution,  and  from 
the  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmas,  which  the 
accuser  in  a  public  action  incurred  when  he 
dropped  his  accusation  or  failed  to  obtain  a  fifth 
part  of  the  votes  (cf.  Syoophantes),  or  when  a 
citizen  refused  to  obey  the  summons  to  appear  as 
«  witness  in  court  without  being  able  to  take  the 
4fy9IAJ09{a :  in  all  these  cases  the  magistrates  had 
no  discretionary  power.       [C.  R.  K.]    [H.  H.] 

EPICHEIROT(yNIA.    [Cheirotonia.] 

EPrOHYSIS  (Wx«Mri»),  a  wine-jug  with  a 
narrow  neck  and  small  lip  and  with  a  handle 
<Menand.  /r.  490  M.) ;  usually  of  metal,  Le. 
silver  among  the  luxurious,  bronze  where  sim- 
plicity was  studied  (cf.  Aristoph.  /r.  12 ;  Phy- 
larch.  ap.  Ath.  iv.  142  d,  of  Cleomenes  king  of 
Sparta).  Among  the  Romans  it  took  the  place 
of  the  earlier  guttus,  a  narrow-necked  cruet 
without  a  handle  (Varr.  L,  L,  v.  124 ;  Plant. 
Bud.  V.  2,  32) ;  and  glass  became  the  favourite 
material.  It  was  not  unlike  a  modem  claret- 
jug  :  the  illustration  to  Cotyla,  the  figure  of 
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the  Nereid  under  Periscelis,  and  the  ochb 
under  Urceus,  will  give  a  sufficient  ides  of  its 
shape,  which  moreover  could  be  considenblf 
varied.  See  also  Guhl  and  Koner,  p.  190,  fig. 
200,  Nos.  26-31.  (Rich,  s.  v.\  GaU  and 
Koner*,  p.  193  f.)  [W.  W.] 

EPIOLE'KUS  (iwlicXiipos,  htticK^fiiris  in 
Solon  and  Isaeus:  cf.  Harpocr.  s,  t.  Mmr, 
and  Pollux,  iii.  33 ;  fyxkiipos,  Eur.  Iph.  Zm-, 
Hippol.  1011),  the  name  given  to  the  dsoghter 
or  daughters  (yrfiemt,  Isae.  PyrrJu  §  67,  etc) 
of  an  Athenian  citizen  who  had  no  son  (yrk^m: 
cf.  Arist.  Av.  1649  f.)  to  inherit  his  estste,  or 
whose  sons  had  died  without  leaving  male  isne 
(Thalheim,  RechttaUerth,  p.  8,  n.  2>  Wken 
there  was  but  one  daughter,  she  was  called 
MicXiipos  ^1  Torrl  r^  of  icy  (Lsae.  Aridard. 
§  4) ;  if  there  were  more,  they  inherited  eqnalljt 
like  our  co-parceneis  (laae.  Philoct.  §  47 ;  Cirm. 
§  40  f.).  The  ixUXiipos  was  never,  in  our  seme, 
an  heiress ;  she  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  peraos 
who  went  with  the  estate  (**  qui  est  ii  cAti  de 
Ph^ritage,**  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  La  Cit^JbUiqatj 
p.  82,  n.  4).  The  heir  was  either  the  penonto 
whom  her  father  had  devised  the  property  en 
condition  of  marrying  her,  or  her  son  or  sooi. 
It  was  deemed  an  object  of  importance  at  Athens 
to  preserve  the  oIkos.  Thb  was  effected,  where 
a  man  had  no  child,  by  adoption  (jdaini^is)', 
if  he  had  no  sons  or  grandsons,  but  a  daughter, 
he  might  bequeath  his  property  to  any  persn, 
but  the  devisee  was  obliged  to  marrv  her  (lsae> 
Pyrrh.  §  68  ;  [Dem.]  c.  Macart  p.  1067,  §  51); 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  died  intestate,  her 
nearest  relative  in  order  of  ityx*^^  ^^ 
claim  her  in  marriage,  and  the  inheritance  was 
transmitted  through  her  to  a  grandaon,  who 
was,  when  of  full  age,  adopted  into  the  matenal 
grandfather's  family  (lsae.  Pyrrh.  §  73;  [Dem.] 
c.  MaoaH.  p.  1053,  §  12).  Such  an  epiderns 
might  be  claimed  in  marriage  by  her  father's 
brothers,  or  in  default  of  such  by  their  sons  tf 
by  the  sons  of  her  father's  sisters  (Isae.  Aristan^ 
§  5;  Pyrrh.  |  72),  or  by  her  father's  radn 
(lsae.  Pyrrh.  §§  63,  74 ;  see  also  Plat  Le0. 
xi.  924  E-925  A).  If  the  daughter  was  poor 
i&riffa'a),  the  nearest  of  kin  was  bound  by  la« 
(lsae.  Cleon,  §  39 ;  Lex  in  [Dem.]  c.  Mecai- 
p.  1067,  §  54 ;  Aristoph.  Byx.  in  SlUler's  Mf 
langes,  p.  432,  iufayicd(ei  8^  rohs  irvrfpno  i 
26Xmvos  p6fios  w4rr9  fiyasj  etc)  either  to  in«rrT 
her  himself  or  to  portion  her,  the  law  fixing « 
sliding  scale  for  the  difierent  classes  of  the 
census:  e.g.  500  drachmas,  if  he  be  of  the 
highest  class,  etc.  It  is  true,  Harpocration  (s-J- 
MSucosy  Orjrts)  mentions  five  minas  as  the  tiie^ 
amount  to  be  given  in  any  case,  but  he  probsWy 
does  so  because  that  sum  happened  to  occor  ib 
the  speech  from  which  he  quoted,  and  this  pa^ 
sage  does  not  in  any  way  serve  to  show  that  tw 
atrave  law  is  spurious,  as  Caillemer  {Le  Droit  v 
Succession  Legitime^  p.  58)  supposes.  Accoidifil 
to  Aristophanes  Byx.,  /.  c,  the  sum  was  at » 
later  period  raised  from  five  to  ten  minas.  « 
there  were  several  in  the  same  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity, each  of  them  had  to  contribute  that 
share  {wpbs  fitpos).  The  passage  of  the  1«^ 
referring  to  the  case  when  there  were  several 
Ort^ffOLt  is  difficult  of  explanation.  K.  Fr- 
Hermann  {ZeiUchr.  /.  AUerthwnsw.  1840,  p.  23) 
reading  ft,^  4irw(CfKts  elrou  tX^ok^a*^ '**•*** 
ry  y  k¥l  instead  of  ry  ^ewi,  and  removiag  w  » 
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gloss  to  rf  yivti  the  words  hXXh.  rhp  iyy^raera 
. . .  Kx*^y  suggests  that  in  case  of  their  being 
several  OTJaaai  and  only  one  next  of  kin,  H  was 
incumbent  upon  him  to  portion  only  one  of  them. 
Perhaps  the  state  came  to  the  help  of  the  others 
(Plat.  Arist,  27).  Caillemer,  on  the  other  hand, 
retaining  the  reading  of  the  MSS.,  explains  the 
passage  to  mean  that  the  fiimily  (yivoi)  had  to 
portion  not  more  than  one  of  them,  and  that  the 
nearest  relations  had  either  to  marry  or  to 
portion  the  rest.  Upon  the  nearest  relative 
making  his  claim  (X^itf,  ^i8<ico<r(a}  before  the 
archon  {ixucKfipup  iced  ip^cunip  K^pios,  Lys.  de 
Boandr.  Prob,  §  12 ;  Zex  in  [Dem.]  c  Macart. 
p.  1076,  §  75,  etc.)  in  case  of  metoecs  before  the 
polemarch  ([Dem.]  c.  Steph.  i'\,  p.  1135,  §  22), 
public  notice  was  given  of  the  claim :  it  was 
written  on  the  aaylsy  and  read  out  in  the 
following  assembly  (Pollux,  viii.  95),  and  at 
a  later  day,  fixed  either  by  law  or  ammgement, 
the  herald  put  the  question  cf  ris  iifi^Krfiriruy 
^  vatpaKarafidX\€iy  /Sot/Aereu  ([Dem.]  c.  Macart, 
p.  1051,  §  5,  cf.  HERESy  iv.).  If  no  one 
appeared  to  dispute  the  claim,  the  archon 
(or  polemarch)  adjudged  the  heiress  to  him 
Ihr^iKOffWP  ovr^  r^¥  4wlK\fipo¥);  if  other 
claimants  appeared  {kfi^ivfiirr^^v  r^i  hriKkif 
pov%  the  archon  instituted  an  anakrisis,  and  a 
court  was  held  for  the  decision  of  the  right 
(SiaSurcuria  rij?  ivutX^ipov)^  which  was  deter- 
mined according  to  the  Athenian  law  of  con- 
juinguinity.  We  are  not  informed  what  happened 
when  several  in  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity 
claimed  an  heiress;  was  she  adjudged  to  the 
eldest  or  were  the  claims  decided  by  lot? 
(Plainer,  Proc.  ti.  Klagen,  ii.  p.  255 ;  cf.  Aristoph. 
Ftfsp.  586,  and  Andoc.  (U  Myst  §  117  f., 
4w*iuca(rdp.€$a  &fi^09  Korit'  r^y  irphs  iifias 
^iMokorflam.)  Even  when  a  woman  wns  already 
married,  her  husband  was  obliged  to  give  her 
up  to  a  man  with  a  better  title;  and  men 
sometimes  put  away  their  Ibrmer  wives  in  order 
to  marry  heiresses  (Isae.  Pyrrh,  §  64 ;  Dem.  c. 
EtAui,  p.  1311,  S  41,  c.  Onet  i.  p.  8G6,  §  7). 
In  Isae.  Aristarch*  §  19  the  speaker's  father  was 
deterred  from  taking  proceedings  by  the  fear  of 
losing  his  wife,  whom  the  next  of  kiu  threatened 
to  daim  at  law,  if  he  claimed  the  estate.  And 
«ven  after  the  decision  of  the  court  had  been 
given  in  favour  of  one  claimant,  any  other 
person  who  could  show  a  better  title  might 
bring  an  action  against  the  husband  and  claim 
the  heiress  ([Dem.]  c.  Macart  p.  1054,  §  16). 
The  limit  of  time  for  making  such  a  claim  we 
do  not  know ;  Caillemer  suggests  that  an  heiress 
could  not  be  claimed  after  having  given  birth 
to  a  son  (/.  c.  p.  42  f.).  The  estate  never  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  husband  of  the  heiress 
(Isae.  Ciron.  §  31 ;  Aristarch,  §  12,  etc.) ;  their 
son  when  of  full  age  {M,  Zirr\i  f}fi^ffas)  was 
adopted  into  his  maternal  grandfather  s  family 
<lsae.  Pyrrh,  §  73 ;  [Dem.]  c  Macart,  p.  1053, 
§  12),  and  took  possession  of  the  estate.  He 
then  became  his  mother's  legal  protector  (ir^pios-), 
and  was  bound  to  find  her  maintenance  (atros). 
If  there  were  more  sons,  they  shared  the  pro- 
perty equally  ([Dem.]  c  Steph,  ii.  p.  1135,  §  20 ; 
Hyperid.  fr.  194  BL).  An.  heiress  was  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  archon  [(Dem. 
c  Macart.  p.  1076,  §  75),  and  the  law  gave 
anyoDe  the  right  to  bring  a  criminal  prosecution 
vjcalled  icajKt^<rf  fl»f  tlirayy^kiM  in  certain  cases,  vix. 
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if  an  adopted  son  refused  to  marry  her  (Isae. 
Pyrrh.  §  45  f.)  or  in  case  she  was  poor,  if  the 
next  of  kin  did  not  marry  her  himself  or  portion 
her,  or  if  she  was  injured  or  neglected  by  her 
husband  (Pint.  Soi.  20),  or  if  she  was  injured  by 
strangers  ejecting  her  from  her  estate  (Dem.  c. 
Pantaen.  p.  979,  §  45).  {Att.  Process^  ed. 
Lipsias,  pp.  357  f.,  575-577,  614-617 ;  Maine, 
Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  104  f.) 

The  Gortyn  Code  gives  detailcni  directions  as 
to  heiresses  (irarpy«^oi).  It  defines  (viii.  40) 
**  one  shall  be  heiress,  if  there  be  no  father  or 
brother  from  the  same  father,''  but  the  father's 
estate  passed  into  her  possession  and  remained 
with  her  to  her  death,  and  had  not  to  be  given 
up,  as  at  Athens,  to  her  son  or  sons  when  of  full 
age ;  her  father's  surviving  brothers  in  order  of 
age,  or  in  default  of  such  their  sons,  might  claim 
her  in  marriage,  but  by  handing  over  to  the 
nearest  applicaut  a  portion  of  her  estate,  she 
might  set  herself  free  and  marry  whomsoever 
of  the  tribe  she  pleased.  If  the  heiress  and  the 
rightful  claimant  {6  iirifidWuy)  were  too  young 
to  marry,  the  heiress  was  to  have  her  father's 
house  and  he  half  the  income  of  all  the  property 
(vii.  29-35) ;  but  he  lost  hb«  share,  if  when  both 
were  grown  up  (iifilmy,  iifilowra)  he  refused  to 
marry  her.  A  girl  was  marriageable  at  twelve 
years  of  age  (xii.  31  f.).  When  the  claimant 
reached  a  further  age  and  was  admitted  to  the 
public  athletic  exercises  (pp6fioi\  then,  if  he  still 
refused  to  marry  her,  the  kinsmen  of  the  heiress 
were  to  bring  an  action  and  the  judge  was  to 
order  him  to  marry  her  within  two  mouths ;  and 
if  he  did  not  do  so,  he  forfeited  his  claims  alto- 
gether, and  the  next  of  kin  succeeded  to  them 
(vii.  40-50).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heiress 
refused  to  wait  till  the  claimant  was  grown 
up,  or  refused  to  marry  him  at  all,  she  retained 
the  house  and  its  contents  and  half  of  the  other 
property,  but  was  bound  to  marry  some  one  of 
the  tribe,  whom  she  chose ;  but  if  no  one  was 
willing,  then  some  one  else.  The  other  half  of 
her  property  went  to  the  rightful  claimant  (vii. 
52-viii.  5).  If  a  married  woman  became  heiress 
{e,g.  by  the  death  of  her  brother),  it  would  seem 
that  her  marriage  was  regarded  as  dissolved ; 
if  children  had  been  bom,  it  rested  with  her 
either  to  re-marry,  as  it  were,  her  husband,  or 
on  surrendering  to  him  half  the  propei*ty  to 
marry  anyone  else  of  the  tribe;  in  any  case 
where  there  were  children,  the  relations  had  no 
right  to  claim  the  heiress.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  no  children  had  been  bom,  the  nearest  relative 
might  claim  her  in  marriage  (viii.  20-30),  and 
she  could  only  release  herself  from  this  claim  by 
yielding  to  him  half  the  property.  In  case  her 
husband  died,  the  nearest  of  kin  could  claim  her 
only  if  there  were  no  children.  There  is  no 
mention  in  this  code  of  an  institution  correspond- 
ing to  the  enforced  portioning  of  a  9rifftra  on  the 
part  of  her  next  of  kin,  as  Solon's  and  Chnrondaa' 
laws  enjoined  (Diod.  Sic.  xii.  18). 

The  information  we  possess  as  to  heiresses  in 
Sparta  (troTpot/xoi)  Herod,  vi.  57  ;  Pollux,  iii.  33; 
Timaeus,  8.  v, :  Cobet  reads  wofiot/xoi,  Mnemosyn, 
xii.  p.  157 ;  or  ^irtira/tarf8cs,  Suid. ;  4fiwdfioy€Sf 
ttbrowdfioytSf  Hesych.)  is  very  scanty  and  con- 
tradictory. Besides  Herodotus'  remark,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  kings  to  decide 
to  whom  among  the  various  claimants  for  mar- 
I  liage  with    the    heiress   the    best  legal  title 
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belonged,  we  hare  Aristotle's  statement  (Polit. 
ii.  6  (9  bk.X  10,  lis.):  **  Although  the  legisla- 
tor rightly  holds  up  to  shame  the  sale  or 
purchase  of  an  inheritance,  he  allows  anybody 
who  likes  to  give  and  bequeath  iU  Yet  both 
practices  lead  to  the  same  result,  and  nearly 
two-Hfths  of  the  whole  country  are  held  by 
women ;  and  this  is  owing  t:>  the  number  of 
heiresses  and  to  the  large  dowries  which  are 
cu&tomarr.  It  would  surely  have  been  better 
to  have  given  no  dowries  at  all ;  or  if  any,  but 
small  or  moderate  ones.  [Here  Susemihl  sup- 
poses a  lacuna:  moreover,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  him  to  deHue  who  was  entitled  and 
obliged  to  marry  the  heiress.]  As  the  law  now 
stands,  a  man  may  bestow  his  heiress  on  anyone 
whom  he  pleases;  and  if  he  die  intestate,  the 
privilege  of  giving  her  away  descends  to  his 
heir  "  ( Jowett).  We  read  also  in  Tlut.  AgiSy  5, 
of  a  certain  ephor  Epitadeus  (in  the  first  decades 
of  the  4th  century,  Duncker,  Monatsb.  d.  Berl, 
Akad,  1881,  p.  150),  who  oo  account  of  some 
quarrel  with  his  son  proposed  a  law,  that  any 
person  should  have  liberty  to  give  away  his 
house  and  lot  during  his  lifetime,  and  also  to 
leave  it  as  he  chose  by  will.  O.  iluller(/  ortoTW, 
iL  p.  206)  suggests  that  Aristotle  confounds 
the  state  of  things  as  it  existed  in  his  time 
(in  consequence  of  Epitadeus'  law)  with  the 
ancient  legislation  of  Lycurgus ;  Odttling  (on 
Arist.  /.  c),  to  free  Aristotle  from  this  charge, 
supposes  that  the  subject  of  iirolri<rtP  oif  iroX^v 
is  not  Lycurgus  (as  Susemihl  supplies  from  §  8), 
but  in  general  **the  lawgiver,**  and  that  under 
this  term  Aristotle  comprises  the  later  innova- 
tors  of  the  constitution;  Schulin  (d.  griech. 
Testam,  vergl.m,  d.  rCnu  p.  39 f.)  tries  to  reconcile 
the  two  statements  by  saying,  that  Lycurgus' 
legislation  gave  the  father  a  limited  testamentary 
power,  e.g,  if  he  had  a  son,  the  icA^pos  went 
with  him,  and  that  the  law  of  Epitadeus  re- 
moved  this  restriction;  Grote  (ii.  p.  411,  n.  f.) 
and  Susemihl  (n.  299)  uphold  Aristotle's  au- 
thority and  discredit  Plutarch's  story.  Jannet 
{Lea  Institutions  Sociales  et  le  Droit  Civil  a 
Sparte,  pp.  90  f.,  134  f.)  thinks  that  originally 
the  fiither  had  to  choose  a  husband  for  the 
heiress  from  amongst  the  &7xt<^'<^'»  i^  ^^ 
died  without  having  done  so,  the  heiress  was 
claimed  as  of  right  by  the  next  of  kin,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  kings  to 
decide  which  of  varions  claimants  had  the  best 
title  (Herod,  viii.  57.  Leonidas  compelled  Agia- 
tis,  the  widow  of  Agis,  to  marry  his  son 
Cleomenes,  though  at  that  time  too  young  for  a 
wife,  because  he  was  unwilling  that  anyone  else 
should  have  her,  being  heiress  to  her  father 
Gylippus's  great  estate  :  Plut.  Cleonu  1).  Thus 
uncles  marry  their  nieces  (Leonidas  married 
Gorgo,  his  brother's  only  child,  Herod,  v.  48 ; 
vii.  205,  239),  nephews  marry  their  aunts  (Ar- 
chidamus  the  grandson  of  Leoty chides  married 
Lampito,  his  grandfather's  only  child  by  a 
second  wife,  Herod,  vi.  71).  It  was  one  of  the 
provisions  of  Epitadeus's  law,  that  a  father 
might  bestow  his  heiress  on  anyone  whom  he 
pleased.  0.  Miiller  concludes  from  Heracl. 
Pont.  2  that  the  Spartan  lot  of  land  was  indi- 
visible in  respect  of  inheritance :  this  necessarily 
required  that  there  should  be  only  one  heir, 
probably  always  the  eldest  son,  and  that  the 
danghten  should  marry  without  receiving  any 


dowry;  in  case  there  was  no  son,  but  only 
daughters,  probably  the  eldest  of  these  became 
heiress,  and  was  given  in  marriage  to  some 
lH.*rson  who  had  no  lot  of  his  own,  such  as  the 
descendant  of  a  younger  brother,  tho«e  neare>t 
of  kin  having  the  tir>t  claim.  This  astertioD 
that  the  S[>artan  lot  of  land  was  indivisible  in 
respect  of  inheritance  is  based  on  a  wrong 
reading  in  Herncl.  Pont,  rris  apx<^v  fuApas 
iLyayifittrdat  ou8<«r  f^ccrri:  Schneidewin  hit 
restored  from  MSS.  the  passage  to  vuXc^r  5c 
T^y  Aaictiaifioplots  <d<rxpby  Pty6fuffrm  r^s  tt 
kpxaltii  pyoipaa  Mk  t^itrrw,  and  shown  that  the 
passage  mates  to  sale  of  land  and  not  to 
division. 

Aristotle  speaks  of  MicKripoi  in  Mitylenc  sod 
Phocis  (Poiit.  viii.  3,  3  S.  =  v.  4  B).  In  i 
Theraean  inscr.  (C.  /.  (J.  So.  2448,  C.  30f.= 
Cauer'  148)  the  ixiKkapoi  are  mentioned  at 
having  privileges  over  other  married  daughters. 
In  Heracl.  Pont.  Polit.  32  Schneidewin  nceeptt 
the  conjecture  twUcKiipos  for  the  MS.  readiu^ 
iwtK\4ws  or  M  k\4os,  without  giving  m 
explanation  of  this  peculiar  case.  In  an  inscr. 
of  the  5th  century  (Achaian  according  to  Fi  k, 
Bezzenberger's  Beitr,  v.  p.  324 ;  Laconian  acco:  J- 
ing  to  Kirchhoff,  Monatsb.  d,  BeH.  Akad,  1870. 
p.  51  f.,  and  Roehl,  /.  (?.  A,  No.  68)  it  is  directed 
that  the  legitimate  daughters  could  take  from 
the  temple,  which  served  as  a  bank,  their 
father's  property  after  the  legitimate  sons  had 
died.  With  the  Lycians  the  daughters  alone 
could  inherit  (rds  re  icXripoyofilas  rtus  ^rya- 
rpdffi  Xc/trovaiy  oi  ro7$  vltHSy  Kicol.  Damssc  in 
Mailer,  lyagm.  Hist.  Gr.  iii.  461 ;  cf.  C.  I.  0. 
No.  4244).  See  also  Nymph.  Heracl.  in  MolK 
/.  c,  p.  15  ;  Herod,  i.  173.  [H.  E] 

EPIDAU'RIA.  [Eleusinia.] 
EPIDEIPNIS.  [Cexa,  p.  397  6.] 
EPIDEMIURGI.  [Demiurol] 
EPIDICA'SLA.  iiiraiKwrla).  [Heres.] 
EFI'DICUS.  [Epiclerus.] 
EPI'DOSEIS  (^iWcreij)  were  volnnttr; 
contributions,  either  in  money,  arms,  or  sbi|<$i 
which  were  made  by  the  Athenian  citizens  in 
order  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demands  of  the 
state.  When  the  expenses  of  the  state  wen? 
greater  than  its  revenue,  it  was  usual  for  lae 
prytanes  to  summon  an  assembly  of  the  peopK 
and  after  explaining  the  necessities  of  the 
state,  to  call  upon  the  citizen:)  to  contribute 
according  to  their  means.  Those  who  were 
willing  to  contribute  then  rose  and  mentiosed 
what  they  would  give;  while  those  who  wenr 
unwilling  to  give  anything,  remained  silent  or 
retired  privately  from  the  as&cmbly.  (Pl"^ 
Alcib.  10,  PAoc.  9 ;  Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  567,  §  16^; 
Theophrast.  Char.  22  ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  168  f.)  The 
names  of  those  who  had  promised  to  contribute, 
together  with  the  amount  of  their  contribnttflON 
were  written  on  tablets,  which  were  plsced 
before  the  statues  of  the  Eponymi,  where  tky 
remained  till  the  amount  was  paid.  (Isae.  0'- 
5  IDicaeog.l  §§  37,  38.) 

These  epidoseis^  or  voluntary  contribution^ 
were  frequently  very  large.  Sometimes  th* 
more  wealthy  citizens  voluntarily  undertook  > 
trierarchy,  or  the  expenses  of  equipping  > 
trireme.  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  566,  §  161.)  ^> 
read  that  Pasion  furnished  1000  shields,  together 
with  five  triremes,  which  he  equipped  at  hi* 
own  expense.    (Dem.  c.  StepK  i.  p.  11 27,  §  Sj.) 
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Chrjslppus  presented  a  talent  to  the  state,  when 
Alexander  moved  against  Thebes  (Dem.  c.  Phorm, 
p.  918,  §  38);  Aristophanes,  the  son  of  Kico- 
phemus,  gave  30,000  drachmas  for  an  expedition 
against  Cyprus  (Lysias,  j»ro  AristojA.  bonfSj 
§  43);  Charidemos  and  Diotimus,  two  com- 
manders, made  a  free  gift  of  800  shields  (Dem. 
de  Cor,  p.  265,  §  115).  The  liberality  of  De- 
mosthenes himself  was  especially  noteworthy : 
besides  other  liturgies,  he  gave  on  different  occa- 
eions  three  triremes,  and  also  at  one  time  eight 
talents,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  three 
more  for  the  building  of  the  walls,  one  talent 
after  the  battle  of  Chaeronein,  and  another  for 
the  purchase  of  corn.  These  acts  of  munificence 
were  recorded  in  the  decree  by  which  a  crown 
was  voted  to  him.  When  in  Macedonia  on  the 
embassy,  he  also  spent  large  sums  in  ransoming 
Athenian  prisoners  (Dem.  F,  L.  p.  394,  §§  169- 
70  =  186-7;  Aeschin.  F.  L.  §  100).  (Boeckh, 
P.  E.  pp.  586-7  =  iSZAA.»  i.  686;  SchSmann, 
^Mtfm6/«r»,  p.  292.)  [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

EPIGA'MIA  (^Ti7cvJa).  [Civitas  (Greek).] 
EPrGRAPHEIS  (^iri7pa^€i0.  [Eisphora.] 
EPIMELETAE  {iirtfi€\rircd),  curators,  the 
ftame  of  various  officials  at  Athens,  charged  with 
the  care  of  different  public  objects.  Besides 
those  previously  known  from  the  orators  and 
grammarians,  several  new  titles  of  iirifuKriTal 
have  been  recovered  from  inscriptions;  some, 
however,  are  only  vaguely  mentioned.  The 
most  important  appear  to  be  the  following : — 

1.  'ZvifuXriT^s  rijs  KOtyris  vpo<r6Sovj  more 
usually  called  rofilas,  or  6  4v\  rff  StoiK^ati,  the 
chief  finance  minister  or  **  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  '*  [Tamias], 

2.  *EvtfAt\fiT(d  r£y  fiopuar  i\ai&Vy  persons 
chosen  from  among  the  Areiopagites  to  take 
care  of  the  sacred  olive-trees  (Boeckh,  P.  E. 
p.  305  =  St/ih,'  L  374).  The  name  Ati/wAijtoI 
does  not  occur  in  the  speech  of  Lysias  Ttpl  rov 
ejiKov :  in  §  25  they  are  called  yv(&inov«s  or 
ivtyvAfAorts  (cf.  L.  and  S.  8,  v.) ;  in  §§  7,  29 
the  entire  Areiopagus  seems  charged  with  this 
function.    Cf.  Gilbert,  StaatscdtertL  i.  266. 

3.  *Zviiif\'r\roLL  rov  ifAiroplov  were  the  over- 
seers of  the  Emporium,  and  a  sort  of  harbour- 
masters in  the  Peiraeus.  They  were  ten  in 
number,  and  were  elected  yearly  by  lot  (Harpo- 
crati  8,  v.;  Dinarch.  c.  Aristog.  §  10).  They 
had  jurisdiction  in  all  breaches  of  the  commer- 
cial laws,  among  which  the  singular  Athenian 
<X)rn-laws  are  specially  mentioned.  It  was  part 
of  their  duty  to  compel  the  merchants  to  bring 
into  the  city  two-thirds  of  all  corn  which  had 
«ome  by  sea  into  the  Attic  emporium  (Aristot. 
ap.  Harpocr.  5.  v.);  and  to  enforce  the  rule 
which  forbade  shipment  of  com  to  any  other 
port  than  Athens  (Lex  ap.  Dem.  c.  IjCicr,  p.  941, 
§  15 ;  c.  Theocr.  p.  1324,  §§  8,  9).  In  late 
inscriptions  we  find  an  imfitK'nT^s  M  rhv  \ifim 
i_C.  L  A.  ii.  475)  and  an  ^i/icAi}r^s  M  rhy 
lit tpaia  (ib.  ii.  476,  iii.  458) ;  probably  identical 
with  one  another,  but  different  from  the  ^ti- 
fuXrfToi  rod  ifivoplov,  (Boeckh,  P.  E,  pp.  48,  81 
=  Sth/L*  i.  62,  104 ;  Schdmann,  Antiq.  i.  416, 
£.  T. ;  Gilbert,  p.  158;  Lipsius,  Att,  Process, 
p.  98.) 

4.  'Eir^itKijreA  rS>v  fivtmipiotv  were,  in  con- 
junction with  the  king  archon,  the  managers  of 
the  Elensinian  mysteries.  They  were  elected  by 
epea  rote,  and  were  four  in  number ;  two  chosen 


from  the  general  body  of  citizens,  one  from  the 
Eumolpidae,  and  one  from  the  Kerykes.  (Har- 
pocrat.,  Suid.,  s.  v. ;  Pollux,  viii.  90 ;  Bekk. 
Anecd,  219,  15  ;  279,  20 ;  Dem.  c.  Mid,  p.  570, 
§  171.)  Decrees  in  honour  of  imfi.  r&y  fxvar.j 
C.  I.  A,  ii.  315,  376;  the  K-fipvKes  at  the 
mysteries,  C,  I.  A.  ii.  597  (Gilbert,  p.  241). 

5.  'EirtfitKr^cd  r^s  vofiirris  r^  Aioyucr<p  assisted 
the  first  archon  (eponymus)  in  the  management 
of  the  Greater  Dionysia.  They  were  chosen  by 
X^iporoyla  (Dem.  c.  3fid.  p.  519,  §  15),  and 
were  ten  in  number,  one  apparently  from  each 
tribe  (I user,  in  'Aff^voiov,  vii.  480) ;  twenty- four 
in  a  late  inscription,  dating  from  the  time  when 
the  number  of  tribes  had  been  raised  to  twelve 
{Ephern,  Archaeol,  No.  180;  Gilbert,  p.  240, 
n.  6  ;  Schumann,  Autiq.  i.  413,  E.  T.). 

6.  *Eiri/Af Arjral  rS»y  yttapiwyy  the  inspectors  of 
the  dockyards,  formed  a  regular  hpxhi  and  were 
not  an  extraordinary  commission,  as  appears 
from  the  speech  c.  Everfj.  ct  Mnes.  (p.  1145, 
§  22),  Aeschines  (c.  Ctes.  §  25),  and  the  inscrip- 
tions published  by  Boeckh  {Urkujidcn  uher  das 
Seewesen),  in  which  they  are  sometimes  called  ol 
lipxovrts  iv  rots  yiuploiSf  and  their  office  desig- 
nated an  &pxfl'  (No.  xvi.  b.  104,  &c. ;  No.  x.  c. 
125;  No.  xiv.  c.  122,  138.)  We  learn  from  the 
same  inscriptions  that  their  office  was  yearly, 
and  that  they  were  ten  in  number.  It  also 
appears  that  they  were  elected  by  lot  from  those 
persons  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of  shipping. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
dockyards  was  to  take  care  of  the  ships,  and  all 
the  rigging,  tools,  &c.  {a'K€&ri')  belonging  to 
them.  They  also  had  to  see  that  the  ships  were 
seaworthy ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  employed 
a  surveyor  {lioKifjLaaTiis)^  who  was  well  skilled 
in  such  matters.  (Boeckh,  ibid.  No.  ii.  56.) 
They  had  at  one  time  the  charge  of  various 
kinds  of  military  a-Kt^f  which  did  not  neces- 
sarily belong  to  ships,  such  as  engines  of  war 
(No.  xi.  m),  which  were  afterwards,  however, 
entrusted  to  the  generals  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  and  people.  (No.  xvi.  a.  195.)  They 
had  to  make  out  a  list  of  all  those  persons  who 
owed  anything  to  the  docks  ([Dem.]  c.  Everg,  et 
Mnes,  p.  1145,  §§  20-22),  and  also  to  get  in 
what  was  due.  (Id.  c.  Androt  p.  612,  §  63.) 
We  also  find  that  they  sold  the  rigging,  &c.,  of 
the  ships  and  purchased  new,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  senate,  but  not  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility. (No.  xiv.  b.  190,  &c.,  compared  with 
Nos.  xiv.  xvi.  u.)  They  had  riytfioyia  Succurrn- 
plov  in  conjunction  with  the  i.wo<rro\t7s  in  all 
matters  connected  with  their  own  department. 
([Dem.]  c.  Kverq.  et  Mnes.  p.  1147,  §  26.)  To 
assist  them  in  discharging  their  duties  they  had 
a  secretary  (ypafifxarthsy  No.  xvi.  b.  165),  and 
a  public  servant  (JhitUaioi  iy  ro7s  ytvpiois^  No. 
xvi.  b.  135).  For  a  further  account  of  these 
inspectors,  see  Boeckh,  Urhunden^  &c.,  pp.  48- 
64. 

7.  *Eirifie\rirai  r&y  ^vkQy,  the  inspectors  of 
the  <pvhai  or  tribes,  managed  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  tribes,  and  were  themselves  re- 
sponsible to  the  tribesmen :  there  were  at  least 
two  for  each  <pv\'fi  ([Dem.]  c.  Theocrin.  p.  1326, 
§  15 ;  Inscrr.  in'Ad^KoioK,  v.  339-40 ;  in  (7.  /.  A. 
ii.  554,  557-9,  564-5 ;  Gilbert,  p.  191  f.). 

8.  *Eiri/ieAi7Ta2  rS»v  cvyLfiopwy,  or  ol  4y  reus 
ovfifioplcuSf  assisted  the  ^tfMytt  of  the  trier- 
archie  symmoriae,  and  were  probably  twenty  in 
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nmnbcr  ([Dem.]  c  Ever<f,  et  Mne9,  p.  1145, 
§$  21,  22 ;  1146,  S  24;  Gilbert,  p.  352,  o.  4> 

The  ^ifMXirrai  T«r  icoKo^pymw  of  Aotiphon 
(de  Coed.  Mer.  §  17)  are  asually  explained  at  a 
looM  phrase  for  the  Eleren  [Hendeca,  Hoi]; 
Gilbert  thinks,  hoverer  (p.  404),  that  special 
^i/AcXfral  presided  orer  the  trials  of  subject 
allies,  to  which  this  case  belonged.  Foar  annual 
hrtfUxifrmi  rwr  5urMrrt|^(«i'  are  mentioned  in 
quite  late  inscriptions  of  Roman  times  (C.  /.  A, 
iU.  1017,  1018;  Gilbert,  p.  162);  an  iwtfju  riif 
w6K9ms  (C.  /.  A.  iii.  68,  556,  721);  an  Iwifi. 
Ayiuimt  (i6.  89) ;  an  ^i^  trpvrar«(ov  (i.  90 ;  Gil- 
bert, p.  158 ;  cf.  pp.  27,  244).    [W.  S.]  [W.  W.] 

EPIRBE'DIUM.    [Reda.] 

EPI8CEP81S.    [Marttria.] 

EPrSCOPI  (M<r«o«oiX  inspectors  or  com- 
missioner^ who  were  sometimes  sent  by  the 
AtheniAns  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  subject 
states.  Harpocration  compares  them  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  harmotts,  aind  says  that  they 
were  also  called  ^Xmccs:  but  the  harmosts 
were  military  commaadAnts,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  thai  this  grammarian  has  confused 
iwiwKmti  with  ppvbpm^oi^  the  commanders  of 
Athenian  garrisons.  Both  a  <ppo6papxot  and 
iwloMowot  are  mentioned  as  sent  to  Erythrae, 
with  full  details  of  their  powers  of  interference 
(C  /.  A.  i.  9,  10).  The  episcopi  exercised  civil 
authority,  and  perhaps  judged  on  the  spot  small 
causes  where  Athenians  were  concerned  (as,  €.g, 
in  places  to  which  cleruchi  hnd  been  sent), 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  referred  to 
the  Athenian  tribunals:  the  episcopus  in  Ari- 
stophanes carries  two  ballot-boxes  (jcdim,  rr.  1032, 
1053).  From  the  same  source  we  learn  that 
these  episcopi  receired  a  salary  at  the  cost 
of  the  state  to  which  they  were  sent,  and,  what 
is  nM>rt  sttange,  that  they  were  appointed  by 
lot.  Any  Athenian,  it  seems,  was  good  enough 
for  such  a  post.  (Aristoph.  Av,  1022  fi*.,  with 
Schol. ;  Harpocrat.,  Suid.,  t.  o. ;  Bekk.  Anecd, 
254,  15;  Boeckh,  P.  £.  pp.  156,  238  =  Sthh* 
i.  190,  304;  Schdmann,  Antiq.Jur.  Pvbl,  p.  432, 
18,  and  Antiq,  i.  436,  £.  T. ;  Gilbert,  Stoats- 
o/ttfrM.  i.  400  f.,  427.)  [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

EPI'STATES  (iwurrdrrnt),  which  means 
a  person  placed  over  an\'thing,  was  the  name  of 
two  distinct  classes  of  functionaries  in  the 
Athenian  state ;  namely,  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
Prytanes  and  Proedri  (for  whom  see  BouL^ 
pp.  310  6,  311  a);  and  also  of  the  directors  of 
public  works  (^iwurrdrai  rih  9fifMaUfy  fpyuv). 
These  directors  had  different  names,  as  ruxo- 
woi^l,  the  repairers  of  the  walls;  rpnipowoutlj 
the  builders  of  the  triremes;  ra^povotoi,  the 
repairers  of  the  trenches,  &c.;  all  of  whom 
were  elected  by  the  tribes,  one  from  each ;  but 
the  most  distinguished  of  these  were  the  rcixo- 
iFOiol  (Aeschin.  c.  Ctes.  §§  14,  27,  29,  31). 
Other  public  buildings,  such  as  temples,  belonged 
to  the  department  of  the  chief  finance  minister 
(6  M  rp  StoiK^ci);  and  it  was  in  this  capa- 
city that  Pericles,  and  subsequently  Lycurgus, 
undertook  so  many  works  of  architecture.  Some- 
times two,  three,  or  five  iirurrarai  were  specially 
commissioned  to  superintend  a  particular  work. 
Thus  the  inscription  relating  to  the  buildins^  of 
the  Erechtheium  (temple  of  Athena  Polias), 
dating  from  B.C.  409-8  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  mentions  two  iwurrdTtUf  an  architect 
named  Philocles  and  a  ypofAfiarths  or  secretary 
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(C.  /.  G.  160  =  a  T.  A,  L  322;  cf.  Did.  Qeoqr. 
i.  276  a;  Boeckh,  P.  ^.  p.  203  =  Sthh*  1 257). 
Other  inscriptions  discussed  by  Boeckh  contain 
portions  of  the  accounts  of  similar  /ntfrdh-si  of 
public  buildings,  one  of  them  the  Propjlaet;  in 
each  case  a  ypafAfuertls  is  mentioned,  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  always  an  expert,  like 
Philocles,  to  advise  professionally  (C  /.  A. 
i.  314,  315  b;  300  to  302  a;  299;  Boeckh, 
SthL*  il.  300-310). 

Among  the  iirurTdrat  tAp  hifUHriw^  tfftf 
were  reckoned  also  the  road-surveyon  (M»- 
woio^  Aeschin.  c.  Ctet.  %  25),  and  those  chir^ 
with  the  water  supply  {jhriffr^oi  rAf  d8^T«r, 
Pint.  ThemUt.  31).  The  directors  received  the 
money  which  was  necessary  for  all  these  works 
from  the  public  treasury  {iK  rris  {iouc^mk, 
Aeschin.  c.  Ctes,  §  31).  (SchQmann,  Antiq,  Jur. 
Pvbl,  p.  247,  and  Antiq,  pp.  415, 427,  E  T. ;  Gil- 
bert, Staatsalterth.  i.  249  f.)  [W.  S.J  [W.  W.] 
EPl'STOLA.  [CoNffirruno.] 
EPrSTOLEUS  (^wMTToXc^O  was  the  officer 
second  in  rank  in  the  Spartan  fleet,  and  mo* 
ceeded  to  the  command  if  anything  happened  to 
the  pmifopx^f  ^^  admiral  (Pollux,  L  96 ;  Xen. 
Hell,  L  1,  J  23,  iv.  8,  §  11,  v.  1,  §§  5,  6;  once 
^urroAu(^opor,  vi.  2,  §  25).  When  the  Chisos 
and  other  allies  of  Sparta  on  the  Asistic 
coast  sent  to  request  that  Lysander  might  be 
reappointed  to  the  command  in  the  Aegaesn,  he 
was  sent  with  the  title  of  huaroXtvSy  becaoie 
the  laws  of  Sparta  did  not  permit  the  suse 
person  to  hold  the  office  of  M»^apx<>'  twice  (Xen. 
Hell.  ii.  1,  §  7 ;  Pint.  Lysand.  7).  («.  Schu- 
mann, Antiq.  i.  248,  287,  £.  T. ;  Gilbert,  Staaltt- 
olta-thA,  64;  Navaechus.)  [W.  S.J  [W.  W.] 
EPISTO'MIUM  (iwurr6fjuop).  lFistuu.] 
EPISTY'LIUM  ihrurriOaot^  is  properly,  as 
the  name  implies,  the  architrave,  or  lower  men- 
ber  of  an  entablature,  consisting  of  one  or 
several  beams  (in  Parthenon,  three),  restiog 
upon  the  capitals.  Its  function  is  to  bind  the 
columns  of  the  peripteron  into  a  whole,  and  to 
distribute  the  weight  of  the  superstructure 
(Plut.  Pericl,  13;  Pans,  pass,;  Varr.  i?.  AiiL 
2 ;  Festus,  s.  v.  For  epistylium  applied  where 
there  are  only  half-columns:  Choisy,  Elu^ 
epigr,  sw  PArcMt,  grecqtie  ;  cf.  Columna).  The 
component  Mocks  were  fastened  together  sod  to 
the  capitals  bv  iron  clamps ;  in  the  Parthenco, 
further,  at  the  comers  (Adamy,  Architekt.  iii- 
126 ;  figs.  37,  38>  Rules  for  the  height  of  the 
epistylium  are  given  by  Vitruvius(iii.3,s.5,eJ- 
Schnl).  In  the  best  examples  of  the  Doric  order 
the  front  of  the  architrave  was  a  plain  flat  saT' 
face  without  carving,  but  sometimes  ornamented 
with  metal  shields  iSliixed  above  each  column,  is 
in  the  Parthenon,  where  there  are  also  inscnp- 
tions  between  the  shields  (c.  Lucas'  model).  Ii^ 
the  Ionic  order,  where  the  epistylium  scarcely 
differs  from  the  frieze,  it  was  cut  up  into  two 
or  usually  three  slightly  overlapping  surftces 
(fasciae),  and  finished  oflT  above  with  astragw, 
cyinatium,  and,  in  Asia,  lysis ;  in  Attica,  a  iimpl* 
abacus  (Adamy,  pp.  253, 275 ;  see  woodcuts  under 
Column  A,  p.  492).  In  Asia,  the  underside  of  the 
epistylium  exhibits  a  hollow  conUining  a  cymi- 
tium  (Adamy,  fig.  117a);  in  Attica  perhaps  the 
same  was  painted.  In  the  Ionic  style,  the  frie« 
might  be  wanting,  and  the  yuaey  rest  directlr 
on  the  epistylium  (so  in  the  south  prostsnsot 
the  Pandrosos  Cello,  and  the  temple  of  AtheM 
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at'  PricDC,  nccording  to  Bstlicher).  In  Iha 
Coriathim  ityle  th«  >muig<ai«Dt  vu  limilar 
to  that  in  the  Ionic,  onlj'  the  triple  diviaion  «ai 
marked  by  pearl-beading  or  n  cyniatinni.  Ori- 
ginally tbc  architraTt  wu  the  main  beum,  laid 
iiong  the  top  of  the  coluroDi  to  support  the 
roof.  Wlieii  atone  wai  axd,  a  natural  limit 
woa  let  to  the  length  of  the  blacks,  and  conM. 
qaenlly  the  distance  of  the  colnrona,  by  the 
■mpouibility  of  obtaining  pieces  of  stone  or 
nurbie  bejand  a  certain  liie.  In  the  temple  of 
Artemii  at  Eplieius  the  blocks  were  so  large 
tbat  it  iraa  a  wonder  hoir  tiiey  could  hare  be^ 
raised  to  tbeir  places;  Pliny  describee  the  pro- 
coa  <£.  y.  iiiTi.  §  96).  When  on  intercolam- 
niation  wnsoftbe  kind  called  "  arseoetyls,"  that 
is,  vhen  the  cotamiis  urere  more  than  three 
diameten  apart,  the  eptityliDiD  wu  necessarily 
mad*  of  nood  instead  of  itone  (Vitruv.  iii.  2, 
■.  3,  §  5,  ed.  Schn.);  a  construction  piemplified 
by   the  restoration   in   the  anneied   woodcat 
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^ilatyffiim.    (Doric  poMoo  at  FOBipell.) 

(Pompmi,  Tol.  1.  p.  143)  of  the  Doric  portico, 

which  sDnounds  three  (ides  of  the  fornm  at 

Pompeii.     The  holes  seen  at  the  back  of  the 

fHaia  recuTed  the  beams  which  supported  an 

upper  gallerr.     Epiitylium  was  sometimes  used 

for  the  whole  of  the  snUblatnce.  [J.  U.] 

EPITATHIUM.    [Fdmub.] 

EPrTHALATUUM.    rMiTRiiiONniM.] 

EPITI'MIA.    rATi>ii4.J 

.   EFI1*RIERABCHB'MAT0B  DIKE.  [Tri- 

ERABCHli.] 

EPI'TEOPES  GKAPHE.  [Epitbopot.] 
EPI'TBOPUS  (Mrpimi),  which  signifies 
literally  a  person  to  whom  anything  is  given  in 
charge  (Dem.  c.  ApAab.  i.  p.  819,  |  19 ;  Herod. 
iii.  63  ;  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  iv.  2,  35,  etc.),  occurs, 
howwer,  mnch  more  frequently  in  the  senie 
of  a  gnardian  of  orphan  children.  Of  snch 
Koardians  there  were  at  Athens  two  kinds :  (t.) 
Thoae  appointed  in  the  will  of  the  deceaiied 
father  {garilMlinir),  niuaJIy,  bot  not  nccea- 
snrily,  near  relatives.  The  father  of  Alcibiades 
and  Clainiaa  appointed  Peiiclee  and  his  brother 
AriphnM  (put.  Aldb.  i.  p.  104  B ;  Pint.  Akib. 
1,  rpoa^Korrtt  Ksri  7^1) ;  the  father  of 
DcmiMtlwDeB  three,  two  relatives  and  Therippides 
fyirn  fhi  oMlv  wpMniicoiTt,  Dnn.  c.  Aplu^.  i. 
p.  814,  i  i:  et-U.  p.  840,  $  15  f^);  Plato  (fimg. 


Laert.  iii.  43)  appointed  seren  Mrporei,  i^ 
•lecuton  according  to  Schulin,d^  QrieeA.  Tcttam. 
p.  39  (in  llieophraatua'  will  they  are  called 
iri/itXitTal,  Di(«.  Uert.  v.  56);  cf.  also  Plat. 
L^.  li.  p.  924  A.  (ii.)  In  the  absence  of 
directions  by  will,  the  neit  of  kin  (tulorei  i*^'' 
ti'ini*),  the  archon  deriding  who  were  best  enti- 
tled to  the  office  (Potlni,  viii.  89,  iwrrpiwmr 
KOTam-iatis)  and  authorising  them  to  act  aa 
gnardians  (Argum.  Isse.  ^rist.,  irn-i  ntp^f 
iwirpowos  TBT  Toi'  iSf^^ou  ytififitrtj ;  Lys, 
de  Aristopk.  bon.  §  9,  iratSApta  Tpia  iivtefMaff- 
/lAoi  Tfipfir — the  brother  of  nge,  Lys.  0. 
Theamn.  i.  5;  the  uncle,  Iiae.  CUonym.  §  9, 
etc.) ;  or,  if  there  were  no  relatives  or  none  fit 
to  nndertake  the  office,  such  persons  as  the 
archon  selected  from  the  whole  body  of  Atfae- 
nian  citiiens.  The  passages  quoted  above  cleorlv 
■how  that  Diogenes  Laert.  (<.  5S)  la  wrong  in 
ascribing  to  Solon  a  law  lA  iwnfaTtiiir  ih 
tr  fi  oiria  fyxm*.  We  have  no  informatloa 
as  to  the  nnmber  of  guardians  required;  Plato 
fiias  the  number  at  fivo  (.Legs.  i>-  P-  924  B). 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  none  but 
citizens,  of  »gt  nod  ^vf-ri^i,  could  act  as  P""- 
dians ;  when  Pasion  appointed  a  metoeo  Phop- 
mlon  one  of  the  guardians  of  his  son  (Dem.  pro 
Fham.  p.  946,  S  8),  this  was  probably  dona - 
because  of  his  aUlity  to  carry  on  the  business. 

The  law  ascribed  to  Solon  by  Diogenes  Laert. 
has  been  compared  with  the  law  of  Chsrondas 
(Diod.  Sic.  liL  15),  which  ordnlaed  that  tha 
nearest  kinsmen  of  the  lather  should  mauaga 
the  property  of  orphans,  but  that  the  orpbaus 
should  be  brought  up  with  the  mother's  rela- 
tive; cf.  Gortyn  Code,  Tiii.  50  f.  At  Athens, 
however,  the  duties  of  the  guardian  compre- 
hended tbe  penoual  care  —  the  maintenancs 
(vpo^,  Lys.  c.  Diog.  §$  9,  SO),  edncation  (mSsfo, 
Dem.  c.  ApM.  1.  p.  H'JB,  §  46 ;  Flat.  MA.  i. 
p.  IS2  A),  and  protection  of  the  ward  (Aeichin. 
c  Tim.  §  16),  the  assertion  of  his  rights,— and  tha 
safe  custody  and  profitable  disposition  of  his 
inheritance  during  his  minority,  besides  making 
a  proper  proviuon  for  tbe  widow  if  she  remained 
in  the  house  of  her  lute  husband.  In  accordanca 
with  these,  the  guardisn  was  bound  to  appear  in 
court  in  all  actions  in  behalf  of  or  against  hi* 
ward  (Dem.  c  Aphd).  i.  p.  821,  §  26),  to  per- 
form annually  the  fnneml  rites  to  the  deceased 
rrent  on  behalf  of  tbe  ward  (Isoe.  Cieom. 
10),  to  give  in  an  account  of  the  taxable 
capital  (tl/tii/ui)  when  nn  (iV^pi  (the  only 
impost  to  which  orphans  were  liable)  was  leiied, 
and  make  the  proportionate  payment  in  the 
minor'B  name  (Dem.  e.  AphA.  i.  p.  815,  %  1). 
With  reference  to  the  administration  of  the 
ward's  estate,  a  tesCaraenlary  guardian  waa 
bound  to  execute  the  trusts  of  the  will  (Dem.  0, 
Sleph.  i.  p.  11L2,  g  3T;  see  also  Plato's  ditec- 
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tions  with  regard  to  m  certain  piece  of  land,  uh 
4^4arm  rovro  fHiScrl  /i^f  kroi6a9ai  fiifr*  oA- 
Ait^oirtfou,  etc.).     If  the  deceased  had  left  no  will 
or  no  specific  directions  as  to  its  manas^einent, 
two  courses  were  open  to  the  guardian  to  pursue, 
y'lz.  either  to  let  it  out  to  farm  to  the  highest 
bidder  (juvBovv  rhv  oIkw  ;    Ammonius,  «.  r. 
oJkos  fklv  A«7«Tai  fi  ira<ra  oIkIo)^  or  to  keep  it 
in  his  own  hands  and  employ  it  as  he  best  could 
for  the  benefit  of  the  miuor  (Sioucffiy,  Dem.  c. 
yans.  et  Xen.  p.  987,  §  8).     In  the  former  case 
he  had  to  make  an  application  to  the  archon 
(Isae.  Pkiloct.  §   36),   who  thereupon  let   the 
inheritance    (the    whole   or    in   parts)   to  the 
highest  bidder  in  presence  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice ;  the  fanner  or  farmers  had  to  hypothecate 
real  property  to  guarantee  the  fulfilment  of  the 
contract  [HoRi],  and  had  to  pay  an  annual  per- 
centage (sometimes  more  than  12  per  cent,  per 
annum,  Dem.  c.  Aphob.  i.  p.  831,  §  58  f. ;  cf. 
Att.  Frocess^  ed.  Lipsios,  p.  362  f.).    The  guar- 
dian   might    himself    farm  his   ward's  estates 
(Schdmann    on    Isae.   FhUoct.   §   36).     In    the 
latter  case   he  might   lay  out   the   money  in 
buying  land  (Lys.  c.  Diogit.  §  23 ;  Dem.  c.  Nous, 
et  Xen,  p.  986,  §  7),  or  might  lend  it  out  on 
good  security,  and  here  it  is  said  to  have  been 
•rdained    by    law    that   money   belonging  to  a 
minor  should  be  vested  in  mortgages,  but  in  no 
other  security  (so  Boeckh,  Sth/i.*  i.  p.  170,  ex- 
plains Lys./r.'260  =  Suid.  «.  r.  fyytutvi  Van  den 
Ks,  de  Jur.  famii,  p.  176,  doubts  thnt  there  was 
such  a  law).     It  seems  probable  that  a  constant 
control  of  the  guardian  s  proceedings  was  exer- 
cised by  the  archon  (Dem.  c  Onet.  i.  p.  865,  §  6). 
If  the  guardian  violated  his  duties,  by  neg- 
lecting the  maintenance  of  his  ward,   by   ill- 
treatment  of  his  person,  or  by  mismanaging  his 
property,  he  was  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution 
which  any  Athenian  might  bring  against  him 
during  the  term  of  the  ward's  pupilage,  viz.  an 
eisangelia   Kcucdfftms  (Isae.   Hagn.  §   6),  or   to 
a  phasis  fuffBtiattis  oXkov  (Dem.  c.  Naus.  et  Xen, 
p.   991,  §   23),  if  he   had  not  let  the  estate 
(but  Uarpocrution,  s.  v.  ^dfftSt  can  scarcely  be 
right  in  saying  that  the  guardian  was  liable  to 
phasis  9i  ikirrovos  ^  Kark  r^v  &((ay  fiffUaOtrro, 
considering  that  it  was  the  archon  who  let  the 
estate;   Pollux's    (viii.    47)    definition    is    too 
general,  robs  ircpl  rovs  ip^nufohs  4^atia(trdyoma%), 
Both  were  rifoirol,  and  one  consequence  of  con- 
viction was  the  removal  of  the  guardian  (Isae. 
Bagn.  §  31).     The  guardianship  expired  when 
the   ward   attained    his  eighteenth    year;  and 
if  the  estate  had  been  leased  out,  the  farmer 
paid   in   the  mnrket-place  the  capital  he  had 
received  and  the  interest  (Isae.  Mened,  §  21 ; 
Dem.  c.  Aphob.  i.  p.  832,  §  58);  if,  however, 
the  inheritance  had  been  managed  by  the  guar- 
dian, it  was  from  him  that  the  heir  received 
his  property  and  the  account  of  his  disburse- 
ments during  the  minority  (Dem.  pro  Phorm, 
p.  950,  §  20).    In  case  the  accounts  were  un- 
satisfactory, and  a  compromise    could   not  be 
effected  (Frohberger  on  Lvs.  c.  Diogit.  §  2),  the 
heir  might  institute  a  zIkh  ivirponris  against 
hid  late  guardian ;  thb  action  was  rifirrr6s  (Dem. 
c.  Aphob.  i.  p.  834,  §  67,  etc.),  and  the  plaintiff 
was  liable  to  epobelia  upon  failing  to  obtain  the 
votes  of  a  fifth  of  the  dicasts ;— or  in  case  the 
guardian  had  died,  he  might  bring  a  Sfxi)  $\d$ri5 
against  the  guardian's  representatives  (Dem.  c. 
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Aaus.  et  Xen.),  The  ri^ht  to  sue  a  goirdian 
for  breach  of  duty  was  barred  by  the  Ispse  of 
five  years  (Dem.  c.  Naus.  et  Xen.  p.  989,  |  17 ; 
cf.  Plat.  lA^gg.  xi.  p.  928  C).  Meier  infers  from 
the  case  of  Demosthenes  that,  where  there  were 
several  guardian.s  they  incurred  a  seversl  wA 
not  a  joint  liability.  No  le^al  recompense  was 
allowed  to  guardians  for  the  perfonnsnce  of 
their  duty ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  common 
for  testators  to  give  legacies  to  the  guardians, 
and  Meier  suggests  that  the  general  dishooestj 
of  the  Athenian  character  rendered  it  ncceasary 
thus  to  bribe  guardians  to  be  honest.  ApsT' 
ticularly  flagrant  case  of  violation  of  trust  is 
that  in  Lysias,  c.  Diogit.  Diogiton,  who  was  both 
grandfather  and  uncle  of  his  wards  (for  be  had 
given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  his  brother), 
defrauded  them  of  the  whole  of  their  inherit- 
ance, which,  it  is  contended,  amounted  to  moit 
than  fifteen  talents. 

It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  there  was  at 
Athens,  besides  the  archon,  a  special  magistmy 
to  watvh  over  the  interests  of  orphans;  Xeno- 
phon  (de  Vectij.  2,  7)  mentions  op^aw^Xo«« 
(cf.  PhotiuB,  8.  t.\  and  Demosthenes  (c  (hd.  i 
p.  865,  §  6)  speaks  of  meetings  and  discnssiou 
held  on  the  subject  of  his  afi^rs,  aol  npi  ^ 
&PXoyTt  Koi  wopA  To7j  &Wou :  cf.  also  the  fif- 
teen oldest  rofjLO^^\he9S  charged  with  the  per- 
manent control  of  the  guardians  in  Plat  Ug^ 
xi.  p.  924  C.  According  to  Zitelmann,  Robr, 
etc.,  the  ipwavohuceurral  in  Gortyn  Code,  xii.  21i 
25,  were  public  officer!  [CosMi] ;  accordinj  to 
Comparetti  and  Merriam  ^Amer.  Jowm,  of  Ard 
ii.  1),  they  were  guardians  appointed  bj  tl« 
father  before  his  death.  Thalheim  {Beditsalterti 
p.  140  n.)  looks  upon  the  avwop^i^  in 
Dittenberger  (5.  /.  G.  No.  344,  1.  28,  Ephe«a> 
c.  84  B.a)  as  a  magistracv.  It  would  seat 
from  Heracl.  Pontic  (Po/rt. '40)  that  in  Itsw « 
special  magistracy  watched  over  the  edocatioD 
of  the  orphans.  (Att.  Process^  ed.  Iipsi«s, 
p.  549  f. ;  Schulthesa,  rormundschaft  n.  AtU 
Secht.)  [J.  S.M.]    [H.H.) 

EPOBE'LIA  (hw$€Xla),  as  its  etrmolofr 
implies,  at  the  rate  of  one  obolus  for  a  dradin^- 
or  one  in  six  ([Dem.]  c.  Everg.  et  Mnes,  p.  H^ 
§  64,  cf.  Harp.  s.  v. ;  Pollux,  viii.  39,  48) ;  on  the 
assessment  (rlfirifia:  hence  called  wpo^ifV^ 
Harp.  8.  ©.,  and  Lex.  Ph.  Cant,  wp^vtw)  ^ 
payable  to  his  successful  opponent  by  the  li^; 
gant  who  failed  to  obuin  the  votes  of  one-fiftn 
of  the  dicasts  in  a  case  of  ipdais  (Pollux,  viii «) 
and  in  9iicat  xi»lf^oru€ai  (Bekk.  blared. 255, etc.' 
Schol.  Plat.  Legg.  xi.  p.  921  D;  cf.  Boeckh, 
Sthh.*  i.  p.  165  f.).  As  regards  ^if,  we  lem 
from  Theophrastus  w.  p6pM¥,  fr.  8  (Jours.  (^ 
Phil.  vi.  p.  2),  that  here,  as  in  pubUc  accosa- 
tions  in  general  (but  see  Eisangelia  and  Sroo- 
PHANTES),  a  fine  of  1000  drachmas  ([Dcn-J 
c.  Theocr.  p.  1323,  §  6)  and  partial  iiriftia^ 
inflicted :  hence  Boeckh  (Sthh.*  i.  p.  423)  mP^ 
that  probably  the  two  fineS  together  were  inflicted 
on  the  unsuccessful  plaintiff;  whilst  Meier  is « 
opinion,  that  when  the  <t>d(ns  was  of  a  purjlr 
public  nature,  the  plaintiff  had  to  pay  lOW 
drachmas;  when,  however,  a  private  Pf*"!  ^' 
injured,  and  laid  a  ^<rif  to  satisfy  his  pru*" 
interests,  he  became  liable  to  the  epobeU*. 
Lipsius  (Att.  Process,  p.  301  ff.;  cf.  Frtokei, 
Boeckh's  Sthh.*  ii.  App.  p.  81)  thinks  tiai 
PoUux  confounded  these  two  ways  of  pwu«»- 
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Tneat  for  frivolous  prosecutions.  The  term 
8/«cau  xp^A^T^^  ^  rague ;  we  know  from  other 
sources  that  the  plaintiff  was  liable  to  this 
penalty  in  mercantile  causes  (Dem.  c.  Dionysod. 
p.  1284,  §  4,  etc.;  Att.  Process,  p.  637),  in 
charges  arising  from  non-fulHlment  of  contract 
(Aeschin.  c.  Tim,  §  163)  and  in  causes  against 
guardians  (Dem.  c.  Aphob,  i.  p.  834,  §  67).  Pollux 
(riii.  39)  says  that  the  litigant  who  did  not  get 
one-fifth   of    the   votes    (2    o/pctfc/j),   whether 

glaintiff  or  defendant,  was  liable  to  this  penalty, 
ut  in  the  instances  given  this  was  the  case  only 
when  the  defeated  suitor  was  the  plaintiff:  cf. 
Harp,  s*  V.  Sirtp  i9i9oaa¥  ol  9i^Kopr€s  rots 
^c^ovtriK,  c2  /i^  cAoicv,  and  Schol.  Aeschin.  c. 
Timarch,  §  163,  dl  ypa^dfievoi  riyas  xol  fi^ 
ix6mts.  Of  others,  however,  viz.  cross  suits 
{isfrtypa^Ml,  Pollux,  viii.  58^  and  those  in  which 
n  preliminary  question  as  to  the  admissibility  of 
the  original  cause  of  action  was  raised  (vapaypd' 
<pcU,  Isocr.  c  CcUlmu  §  3,  6w6r§pos  9*  &y  firrrjOf, 
T^  iv6tfi€Kiay  b0t(\u¥:  cf.  12  and  Schol. 
Aeschin.  c.  Tim.  §  163,  h  wpotr^ttKty  6  ii\o6s : 
irofioOtrriat  9^  rovro  6  'Apxtvos,  etc. ;  Dera.  c. 
Steph,  i.  p.  1103,  §  6),  Pollux's  statement  holds 
good.  AJ  the  object  of  the  regulation  was  to 
inflict  a  penalty  upon  the  litigious  and  recom- 
pense their  victims,  the  fine  was  paid  to  the 
successful  suitor.  (Boeckh,  Sthh*  i.  430-439.) 
FrSnkel  (/.  o.  p.  83)  holds  that  the  plaintiff,  if 
defeated,  in  any  case  paid  the  epobelia,  whether 
he  gained  as  many  as  one-fifth  of  votes  or  not 
(he  prefers  Libanius,  ed.  by  FOrster,  in  Hermes, 
ix,  p.  53,  to  Pollux),  and  that  the  defendant  had 
to  pay  it  only  in  a  irapayptuffij  or  iarriyp€up^,  if 
he  got  less  than  one-fiflh  of  the  votes.  {Att. 
Process,  pp.  947-951.)        [J.  S.  M.]    [H.  H.] 

EPO'MIS.    [Tunica.] 

EPO'NIA  (^irciwa).     [Telos.] 

EPO'NYMtJS  (^ir«Jw/*oj),  having  or  giving 
a  name,  was  the  surname  of  the  first  of  the  nine 
archons  at  Athens,  because  his  name,  like  that 
of  the  consuls  at  Rome,  was  used  in  public 
records  to  mark  the  year  [Archon].  The  ex- 
pression iwt&yvfiot  rw  ^Xikic^k,  whose  number  is 
stated  by  Suidas,  the  Etymologicum  Magn.,  and 
other  grammarians,  to  have  been  forty,  likewise 
applies  to  the  chief  archons  of  Athens.  Every 
Athenian  had  to  serve  in  the  army  from  his 
20th  to  his  60th  year,  ue.  during  the  archonship 
of  forty  archons.  Now,  as  an  army  generally 
consisted  of  men  from  the  age  of  20  to  that  of 
60,  the  forty  archons  under  whom  they  had 
been  enlisted  were  called  iwAwfioi  r&p  ^Xi- 
Kt&y,  in  order  to  dbtinguish  them  from  the 
irnvvfLOi  r&y  if>v\vv.  (Compare  Demosth.  ap. 
Harpoc  s,  v.  *Ev^vvfiot,  and  Bekker,  Anecdota, 
p.  2^.)  At  Sparta  the  first  of  the  five  ephors 
gave  his  name  to  the  year,  and  was  therefore 
called  f^opos  iv^rvfios  (Pans.  iii.  11,  §  2). 

It  was  a  very  prevalent  tendency  among  the 
ancients  in  general  to  refer  the  origin  of  their 
institutions  to  some  ancient  or  fabulous  hero 
i^Xyry^s*  Orac  ap,  Dem.  c.  Maoart.  p. 
1072,  §  66),  from  whom,  in  most  cases,  the 
institution  was  also  believed  to  have  derived  Its 
name,  so  that  the  hero  became  its  ipxvy^rfis 
i-r^rvfws.  Thus. each  of  the  Attic  demi  had  its 
own  eponymus  or  patron.  In  later  times  new 
institutions  were  often  named  after  ancient 
heroes,  on  account  of  some  fibulous  or  legen- 
dary connexion  which   was  thought  to    exist 
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between  them  and  the  new  institutions,  and  the 
heroes  thus  became,  as  it  were,  their  patrons  or 
tutelary  deities.  A  striking  instance  of  this 
custom  are  the  names  of  the  ten  Attic  tribes 
instituted  by  Cleisthenes,  all  of  which  were 
named  after  some  national  hero  ([Demosth.] 
Epitaph,  p.  1397,  &c. ;  Paus.  i.  5).  These  ten 
heroes  who  were  at  Athens,  generally  called  the 
ivfoyvfioif  or  iir^yvfxoi  rStv  <pvKooVy  were  honoured 
with  statues,  which  stood  in  the  Keromeikos, 
near  the  Tholos  (Paus.  i.  5,  §  1 ;  Suidas  and 
Ett/m,  M,  s.  V.  'Ertivvfioi).  If  an  Athenian 
citizen  wished  to  make  proposals  for  a  new  law, 
he  exhibited  them  for  public  inspection  in  front 
of  one  of  these  statues  of  the  4v<&yufioif  whence 
the  expressions  MtTyeu  vp6<r$€v  rSiv  iirwy^fioMf, 
or  vphs  rovs  iiruyvfious.  (Aeschin.  c.  Ctes. 
§  39  ;  Wolf,  Proieg.  ad  Demosth.  Leptin.  p.  133. 
Comp.  Schumann,  Antiq,  i.  pp.  320,  367,  369, 
370,  412,  454,  E.  T.)  [L.  S.] 

EPOPTAB.  [Bleusinia,  p.  720  a.] 
EPULO'NES,  who  were  originally  three  in 
number  (IVesviri  Epulones),  were  first  created 
in  B.C.  196,  to  attend  to  the  Epulum  Jovis 
(Valer.  Max.  ii.  1,  §  2;  Liv.  xxxi.  4;  Cell.  xii. 
8)  and  the  banquets  given  in  honour  of  the  other 
gods ;  a  duty  which  had  originally  belonged  to 
the  Pontifices.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  42 ;  Cic.  de  Orat,  iii. 
19,  73;  de  JIarusp,  Jtespons.  10,  21;  Festus, 
s.  V.  Epolonos.)  Their  number  was  afterwards 
increased  to  seven  (Gell.  i.  12;  Lucan,  i.  602X 
and  they  were  called  Septemoiri  Epulones,  We 
often  find  Septcmvir  Epulonum  as  an  honorary 
title  in  inscriptions  (Wilmanns,  Inscript.  937, 
1112,  1115,  1121,  1148,  1150,  1153,1160,1186, 
1210,  1212).  Once  viiviri  Epulonum  occurs 
(Ob/.  Praen.  Jan.  17).  Julius  Caesar  added  three 
more  (Dio  Cass,  xliii.  51),  but  the  title  of  the 
college  seems  always  to  have  been  SeptemvirL 

The  Epulones  formed  a  collegium,  and  were 
one  of  the  four  great  religious  corporations  at 
Rome ;  the  other  three  were  those  of  the  Ponti- 
fices, Augures,  and  Quindecemviri.  B^ut,  unlike 
the  others,  this  was  from  the  first  open  to 
plebeians.  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  1,  Iviii.  12 ;  Plin.  Ep, 
X.  3;  Marquardt,  Eotn,  Staatsverwaltungy  iiL 
333.)  [W.  S.]    [A.  S.  W.] 

ETULUM  JOVIS.  [Epulones.] 
KQUIHRIA  or  £cuRRiA,a  festival  at  which 
there  were  horse-races,  Siiid  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  Romulus  in  honour  of  Mars,  in  the 
Campus  Martins.  (Festus,  s.  r. ;  Varro,  L.  L. 
vi.  13,  Miiller.)  There  were  two  festivals  of 
this  name  ;  of  which  one  was  celebrated  a.  d,  iii. 
Cat.  Marty  and  the  other  prid.  Id.  Mart.  (Ovid, 
Fast.  ii.  859,  iii.  519.)  At  a  later  date  this 
festival  was  called  Mamuralia,  and  a  sacrifice 
was  offered  to  Mamurius  {Calend,  Philocali). 
If  the  Campus  Martins  was  overflowed  by  the 
Tiber,  the  races  took  place  on  a  part  of  the 
Mons  Caelins,  which  was  called  from  that  cir- 
cumstance the  Martialis  Campus.  (Paul.  Diac. 
pp.  81,  131,  M.)  [W.  S.]    [A.  S.  W.] 

E'QUITCS.  The  traditional  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Roman  equites  is  as  follows: — 
Livy  (i.  13)  relates  that  Romulus  raised  three 
centuries  of  horsemen,  called  RamnenseSf  Titienses^ 
and  Luceres.  Dionysius  (ii.  13)  asserts  that 
these  were  elected,  like  the  senators,  by  the 
curies,  each  of  the  thirty  curies  choosing  ten 
men.  He  also  sap  that  the  three  centuries 
were  divided  for  military  purposes    into  ten 
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turmaey  each  contifting  of  30  nMB,  riz.  10 
Bamnes,  10  Tities,  and  10  Loceret,  the  group  of 
Un  being  commanded  by  its  own  deatrio.  ThU 
accoont  U  hardlr  contiftcDt  with  Liry's ;  nor  it 
LiTy*s  view  in  harmony  with  his  own  remark 
elsewhere  (x.  6\  borne  out  by  the  language  of 
Cicero  {Bep.  iu  8,  14)  and  Varro  (Z.  L.  y.  55, 
81,  89,  91),  which  speaks  of  the  Ramnes, 
Titienset,  and  Luctref  as  tribes  into  which  the 
whole  nation  was  divided.  Dionytios  further 
says  that  these  horsemen  were  odled  CeUret^ 
anid  formed  the  body-guard  of  the  king :  Livy 
(i.  15)  appears  to  regard  the  Celeres  as  a  dis- 
tinct body.  Next  liry  states  that  ten  turmae 
of  Albans  were  added  by  Tnllos  Uostilins  (I  30) ; 
the  number  would  thus  reach  600.  Then  he 
telb  us  that  Tarquinius  Priacus  did  not  make 
any  other  change  in  the  centuries  of  horse,  but 
doubled  the  number,  making  the  three  centuries 
to  consist  of  1800  men.  He  is  thus  inconsistent 
with  himself,  and  appears  to  have  drawn  from 
some  different  authority  here.  Some  editors 
hare  wished  to  read,  without  any  authority, 
HOC  for  MDCOC,  but  the  alteration  is  quite  un- 
warranted, the  carelessness  being  characteristic 
of  Liry.  Besides,  it  is  dear  that  there  was  some 
authority  for  this  number  of  1800,  for  it  is 
restored  to  the  text  of  Cioero  (de  Hep,  ii.  20, 36) 
by  a  certain  emendation  of  C.  T.  Zumpt's, 
adopted  by  all  recent  critical  editors.  It  is  plain 
that  this  authority  transferred  to  the  time  of 
Tarquinius  Prisons  the  number  of  the  equites, 
as  it  existed  afterwards  under  the  constitution 
of  Serrius  Tullius.  Mommsen  holds  it  to  be 
certain  that  there  were  originally  3  (//.  R.  i.  78), 
then  6  (i.  88),  and  after  the  Servian  reform  18 
(i.  97)  equestrian  centuries.  Next  Liry  states 
(i.  43)  that  Serrius  Tullius  ^  equitum  ex  pri- 
moribus  ciritatis  duodedm  scripsit  centurtas,*' 
and  had  also  the  six  other  centuries  (three  baring 
been  instituted  by  Romulus)  under  the  same 
names  by  which  they  had  been  inaugurated. 
These  last  six  were  undoubtedly  patrician 
originally,  but  there  is  no  eridence  that  they 
remained  so  (Mommsen,  Rom.  FotkH,  L  135): 
they  were  called  iex  suffraguM,  and  consisted  of 
primi  sectmdiqus  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres. 
Along  with  the  added  twelre,  they  formed  the 
eighteen  centuries  of  eqmtes  equo  publiooi  who 
long  continued  to  be  an  important  body  at  Rome. 
It  has  commonly  been  supposed  that  the  cen- 
turies were  of  double  strength,  Ins  is  implied  in 
Liry*s  narratire,  but  Mommseu  has  sho\m  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  accept  tnis,  and  that  the 
number  of  horses  supplied  by  the  community 
was  always  limited  to  1800  (Hitt.  ii.  319). 

Both.  Liry  and  Cicero  agree  in  stating  that 
each  of  the  equites  receired  a  horse  from  the 
state  (equus  publicus),  or  money  to  purchase  one 
{or  rather  a  pair,  one  being  needed  for  the 
attendant ;  cf.  Festns,  s.  r.  Pararium),  as  well 
as  a  sum  of  money  for  its  annual  support ;  and 
that  the  expense  of  its  support  was  defrayed  br 
the  orphans  and  unmarried  females;  *' since, 
says  Niebuhr  {Hist  of  Romgy  voL  i.  p.  461),  <Mn 
a  military  state  it  could  not  be  esteemed  unjust, 
that  the  women  and  the  children  were  to  con- 
tribute largely  for  those  who  fought  in  behalf  of 
them  and  of  the  commonwealth."  According  to 
Claius  (ir.  27)  the  purchase-money  for  a  knight's 
horse  was  called  oes  egiies^,  and  its  annual 
forage  aet  hordMorimi,     [An  Hobdeariux.] 
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The  former  amounted,  according  to  Ii?y  (I  43), 
to  10,000  asses,  and  the  latter  to  2,000:  but 
these  sums  are  so  large  as  to  l>e  almost  incndi« 
ble,  especially  when  we  take  into  acconnt  thtt 
126  years  afterwards  a  sheep  was  only  itdtoaed 
at  10,  and  an  ox  at  100  asses  in  the  tables  of 
penalties  (Cell.  xL  1).  The  correctness  of  thfte 
numbers  has  accordingly  been  questioiMd  b}* 
some  modem  writers,  while  others  have  tt- 
tempted  to  account  for  the  largeness  of  the  tun. 
Boeckh  {Metrolog,  Unterntck,  c  29)  su{>poiff 
that  the  suras  of  money  in  the  Serrian  census 
are  not  giren  in  asses  of  a  pound  weight,  bst  in 
the  reduced  asses  of  the  first  Funic  war,  when 
they  were  struck  of  the  same  weight  as  tk 
sextans ;  that  is,  two  ounces,  or  ooe-idxth  of  tbe 
original  weight.  [As.]  Zumpt  considen  that 
1000  asses  of  the  old  weight  were  gireo  fortbe 
purchase  of  the  horse,  ai^  200  annoaUj  for  its 
keep;  and  that  the  original  sum  has  bea 
retained  in  a  passage  of  Varro  (**  eqaum  pnUi* 
cum  mille  assariorum,"  X.  Z.  riiL  71).  Bst 
the  riew  of  Mommsen  is  the  most  probable,  thit 
like  the  assessments  of  the  Serrian  cvnstitotiai 
generally,  the  original  estimate  was  madeii 
land,  and  that  it  was  transfonned  into  a  mooej 
assessment  only  at  a  later  time,  when  the  raise 
of  landed  propertr  had  enormously  incnaied 
(iTisi.  L  95). 

All  the  equites,  of  whom  we  hare  b^n  speak- 
ing, receired  a  horse  from  the  state,  and  were 
included  in  the  18  equestrian  centuries  of  tbe 
Serrian  constitution ;  but  in  course  of  time,  we 
read  of  another  class  of  equites  in  Roman  bistorj, 
who  did  not  receire  a  horse  from  the  state,  aad 
were  not  included  in  the  18  centuries.  Htf 
latter  class  is  first  mentioned  by  Liry  (r.  7)  in 
his  account  of  the  siege  of  Veii,  B.C.  403.  H« 
says  that  during  the  siege,  when  the  Ranass 
had  at  one  time  suffered  great  disasters,  all  tboie 
citizens  who  had  an  equestrian  fortune,  and  ao 
horse  allotted  to  them  (**  quibus  census  eqoeiter 
erat,  equi  publid  non  erant  *^  rolnnteered  to 
serre  with  their  own  horses ;  and  he  adds,  tbst 
from  this  time  equites  £rst  began  to  serre  witi 
their  own  horses  ("torn  primum  equisnerere 
equites  coepemnt").  The  state  paid  tken 
(**  cert  us  numems  aeris  est  assignatus  '^  as  a 
kind  of  compensation  for  serring  with  their  own 
horses.  The  foot-soldiers  had  receired  pay  a  few 
years  before  (Lir.  ir.  59) ;  and  two  years  after- 
wards, B.C.  401,  the  pay  of  the  equites  wis 
made  threefold  that  of  the  infantry  (Liv.  t.  12; 
see  Niebuhr,  rol.  ii  p.  439).  But  whether  tbis 
class  of  caralry  serring  tqms  sms  was  a  ptfj 
manent  institution  at  Rome,  and  they  fonned 
the  ordinary  legionary  caralry,  or  whcthercs 
the  other  hand  it  was  only  resorted  to  nndtf 
exceptional  circumstances,  is  a  question  wbiea 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  keen  controrersf. 
Maniuardt,  who  in  a  special  treatise  (J5Bs<wi« 
equitum  Romanonan  ttbri  iv.,  ^'^^'"♦^'JJj' 
defended  the  former  riew,  has  more  w^^JjJ 
abandoned  it,  and  holds  (Rom.  Staatsv.  u.«323) 
that  there  is  no  eridence  of  a  permanent  body  ot 
caralry  recciring  pay  from  the  state,  except  tbe 
18  centuries.  •*  This  does  not  exclude  the  po»- 
bility  that  at  a  later  time  men  of  equestrian  posi- 
tion serred  roluntarily  wHh  horses  of  tb^*'?; 
but  they  nerer  formed  a  distinct  corpfc  1J< 
only  strong  argument  in  farour  of  such  a  bodj 
is  that  1800  horae— 300  for  each  kgioo-wosw 
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hsidly  meet  all  the  reqairements  of  military 
•errice.  But  it  mast  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
bulk  of  the  cavalry  serving  in  a  Roman  army 
vfBB  always  famished  by  the  allies.  Oar  authori- 
ties are  too  incomplete  to  allow  us  to  come  to  a 
very  positive  conclusion;  but  at  least  there  is 
no  evidence  to  upset  Marquardt's  latest  results 
(of.  Belot,  Histoire  des  Chevaliers  SomainSj  2  vols. 
Paris,  1866-1873).  Mommsen's  most  recent 
discussion  of  the  question  {B6/n,  Staatsr.  iii. 
476  ff.)  brings  him  to  the  opinion  that,  as  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  equites  eqw)  publico 
served  as  officers,  and  as  at  an  early  date  the 
custom  sprang  up  that  an  eques  retained  his 
hone,  after  he  faiad  ceased  to  be  qualified  for 
active  service,  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  the 
normal  cavalry  squadrons  were  filled  up  by 
allowing  those  who  could  afford  it  to  serve  with 
their  own  horses,  instead  of  on  foot. 

The  Roman  knights  who  received  horses  from 
the  state  are  frequently  called  eqmtes  equo 
publico  (Cic  Phil.  vi.  5),  and  sometimes  Flexu- 
mmes  (or  more  probably  Flexrmtes :  so  Detlefsen 
and  Servius  on  Verg.  Aen.  ix.  606)  or  Troesuli 
<Piiii.  B.  N.  xxxiiL  §  35 ;  Festus,  $,  t?.). 

As  vacancies  occurred  In  the  18  centuries, 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  originally 
enrolled  succeeded  to  their  places,  whether 
plebeians  or  patricians,  provided  they  had  not 
dissipated  their  property ;  for  Niebuhr  goes  too 
fkr  when  he  asserts  that  nil  vacancies  were  filled 
up  according  to  birth,  independent  of  any  pro- 
perty qualification.  But  in  course  of  time,  as 
population  and  wealth  increased,  the  number  of 
persons  who  possessed  an  equestrian  fortune 
also  increased  greatly;  and  as  the  number  of 
•quites  in  the  18  ceuturies  was  limited,  tho!«e 
persons  whose  ancestors  had  not  been  enrolled 
in  the  centuries  could  not  receive  horses  from 
the  state.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  they 
were  allowed  the  privilege  of  serring  with  their 
<rwn  horses  amongst  the  caralry,  instead  of  the 
infantry,  if  they  were  called  upon  for  active 
inilitarv  service. 

The  inspection  of  the  equites  who  received 
hors«i  from  the  state  belonged  to  the  censors, 
-who  had  the  power  of  depriving  an  eques  of  his 
horse,  and  reducing  him  to  the  condition  of  an 
aerarian  (Liv.  xxiv.  43),  and  also  of  giving  the 
Taoant  horse  to  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
•equites  who  had  previously  served  at  their  own 
«xpense  (Liv.  xxxix.  19,  4).  For  these  purposes 
they  made  during  their  censorship  a  public  inspec- 
tion, in  the  forum,  of  all  the  knights  who  possessed 
public  horses  (equitatum  recognoscunty  Liv.  xxxix. 
44 ;  eqmtum  centurias  recognoscuntf  Valer.  Max. 
ii.  9,  §  6).  The  tribes  were  taken  in  order,  and 
«ach  knight  was  summoned  by  name.  Every 
one,  as  his  name  was  called,  walked  past  the 

censors,  leading  his  horse. 
This  ceremony  is  represented 
on  the  reverse  of  many 
Roman  coins  struck  by  the 
censors.  A  specimen  is 
annexed. 

If  the  censors  had  no  fault 
to  find  either  with  the 
character  of  the  knight 
or  the  equipments  of  his 
horse,  they  ordered  him  to  pass  on  {traduc 
equunty  Valer.  Max.  iv.  1,  $  10) ;  but  if  on  the 
cootrary  tbey  considertd  him  unworthy  of  his 
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rank,  they  struck  him  out  of  the  list  of  knights, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  horse  (Liv.  xxxix.  44) 
or  ordered  him  to  sell  it  (Liv.  xxix.  37 ;  Valer. 
Max.  ii.  9,  §  6),  with  the  intention  no  doubt  that 
the  person  thus  degraded  should  refund  to  the 
state  the  money  which  had  been  advanced  to 
him  for  its  purchase  (Niebuhr,  Hitt  of  Rome, 
vol.  i.  p.  433).  If  he  appeared  to  have  neg- 
lected his  horse,  he  might  be  fined  (Gell.  iv.  12, 
2 ;  Festus,  p.  108)  or  deprived  of  his  allowance. 
At  the  same  review,  those  equites  who  had 
served  the  regular  time,  and  wished  to  be  dis- 
charged, were  accustomed  to  give  an  account  to 
the  censors  of  the  campaigns  in  which  they  had 
served,  and  were  then  dismissed  with  honour  or 
disgrace,  as  they  might  have  deserved  (Pint. 
Pomp,  22). 

This  review  of  the  equites  by  the  censors  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Equitum  TyansvecHOf 
which  was  a  solemn  procession  of  the  body  every 
year  on  the  Ides  of  Quintilis  (July).  The  pro- 
cession started  from  the  temple  of  Mars  outside 
the  city,  and  passed  through  the  city  over  the 
forum,  and  by  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri.  On 
this  occasion  the  equites  were  always  crowned 
with  olive  chaplets,  and  wore  their  state  dress, 
the  trabea,  with  all  the  honourable  distinctions 
which  they  had  gained  in  battle  (Dionys.  vi.  13). 
According  to  Livy  (ix.  46),  this  annual  proces- 
sion was  first  established  by  the  censors  Q. 
Fabius  and  P.  Decius,  B.a  304 ;  but,  according 
to  Dionysius  (/.  c),  it  was  instituted  afler  the 
defeat  of  the  Latins  near  the  lake  R«gillu8, 
of  which  an  account  was  brought  to  Rome  by 
the  Dioscuri. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  long  did  the  knight  re- 
tain his  public  horse,  and  a  vote  in  the  equestrian 
century  to  which  he  belonged  ?  On  this  subject 
we  have  no  positive  information ;  but  as  those 
equites,  who  served  with  their  own  horses,  were 
only  obliged  to  serve  for  ten  years  {stipendia, 
arpartias)  under  the  age  of  forty-six  (Polyb.  vi. 
19,  §  2),  we  may  presume  that  the  same  rule 
extended  to  those  who  served  with  the  public 
horses,  provided  they  v^hed  to  give  up  the 
service.  For  it  is  certain  that  in  the  earlier 
times  of  the  Republic  a  knight  might  retain  his 
horse  as  long  as  he  pleased,  even  afler  he  had 
entered  the  senate,  provided  he  continued  able 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  knight.  Thus  the 
two  censors,  M.  Livius  Salinator  and  C.  Claudius 
Nero,  in  B.C.  204^  were  also  equites  (Liv.  xxix. 
37) ,  and  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  who  was  deprived 
of  his  horse  by  the  censors  in  B.C.  185  (Liv. 
xxxix.  44),  had  himself  been  censor  in  B.O.  191. 
This  is  also  proved  by  a  fragment  in  the  fourth 
book  (c.  2, 2)  of  Cicero's  De  Pepublica,  in  which 
he  says,  <*  equitatus,  in  quo  suffiragia  sunt  etiam 
senatus;"  by  which  he  evidently  means,  that 
most  of  the  senators  were  enabled  to  vote  at 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  in  consequence  of  their 
belonging  to  the  equestrian  centuries.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  man  might  be  deprived  of  his 
horse  without  disgrace,  if  he  were  no  longer 
phpically  fitted  for  active  service  (Gell.  vi.  32). 
A  passage  in  Liv.  xxvi.  36,  6,  proves  that  it  was 
quite  usual  for  anyone  who  had  held  m  cumle 
office  to  have  a  horse  from  the  state.  During 
the  later  times  of  the  Republic  the  knights 
were  obliged  to  give  up  their  horses  on  enter- 
ing the  senate,  and  consequently  ceased  to  be- 
long to  the  equestrian  centuries.    This  xegn- 
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lition  is  allodoJ  to  in  the  fragment  of  Cicero 
already  referred  to,  in  which  Scipio  says  that 
many  persons  were  anzioas  that  a  plebiscitum 
should  be  passed,  ordaining  that  the  public 
horses  should  be  restored  to  the  state,  which 
decree  was  in  all  probability  passed  after- 
wardit ;  **  since,"  as  Niebnhr  obsenres  (vol.  i. 
p.  433,  note  1016),  ^  when  Cicero  makes  Scipio 
speak  of  any  measure  as  intended,  we  are  to  sup- 
pose that  it  had  actually  uwen  place,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  possessed  by  Cicero, 
was  later  than  the  date  be  assigns  to  Scipio*s 
discourse.**  This  seems  to  hare  been  the  rule 
after  the  time  of  C.  Gracchus,  as  a  result  of  his 
policy  of  making  the  equites  a  power  in  the 
state  to  counterbalance  the  senate  (cp.  Madrig, 
Opusc.  i.  74  ff.).  That  the  greater  number  of 
the  equites  equo  publico^  after  the  exclusion  of 
senators  from  the  equestrian  centuries,  were 
young  men,  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  the  work 
of  Q.  Cicero,  de  Petitione  Consul  ttu*  (8,  33),  the 
genuineness  of  which  Prof.  Tyrrell  has  well 
esUblished  (cf.  Hor.  A.  P.  341). 

The  equestrian  centuries,  of  which  we  hare 
hitherto  been  treating,  were  only  regarded  as  a 
dirision  of  the  army ;  they  did  not  form  a  dis- 
tinct class  or  ordo  in  the  constitution.  The 
community,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  was 
only  divided  into  patricians  and  plebeians ;  and 
the  equestrian  centuries  were  composed  of  both. 
But  in  the  year  B.C.  123,  a  new  class,  called 
the  Ordo  Equester,  was  formed  in  the  state 
by  the  Lex  Sempronia,  which  was  introduced 
by  C  Gracchus.  By  this  law  all  the  judices 
had  to  be  chosen  from  those  citizens  who  pos- 
sessed an  equestrian  fortune  (Plut.  C  Qracch, 
5 ;  Appian,  de  BtlL  Civ.  i.  22 ;  Tac.  Ann.  zii. 
60).  We  know  very  little  respecting  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law ;  but  it  appears  from  the  Lex 
Servilia  repetundarum,  passed  eighteen  years 
afterwards,  that  every  person  who  was  to  be 
chosen  judex  was  required  to  be  above  thirty 
and  under  sixty  years  of  age,  to  have  either  an 
eqwu  pubticu3  or  to  be  quaUiied  by  his  fortune 
to  posiess  one,  and  no<  to  be  a  senator.  Momm- 
sen  however  holds  that  the  judices  were  always 
fquites  equo  publico^  possibly  including  also 
those  who  had  surrendered  the  horse  (iii.  530). 
The  number  of  judices  who  were  required 
yearly  was  chosen  from  this  class  by  the 
praetor  urbanus  (Klenze,  Lex  Servilia  [more 
properly  Aciiia]^  Berl.  1825 :  cf.  Mommsen  in 
a  I.  L.  i.  54-57  ;  Bruns,  F<mUs,>^  p.  53  ff.). 

As  the  name  of  equites  had  been  loosely  ex- 
tended from  those  who  possessed  the  public 
horses  to  those  who  served  with  their  own 
horses,  it  now  came  to  be  applied  to  all  those 
persons  who  were  qualilied  by  their  fortune  to 
act  as  judices,  in  which  sense  the  word  is  usu- 
ally used  by  Cicero.  Pliny  (^.  N.  xxxiii.  §  30) 
indeed  says  that  those  persons  who  possessed  the 
equestrian  fortune,  but  did  not  serve  as  equites, 
were  oulj  judices,  and  that  the  name  of  equites 
was  always  contiaed  to  the  possessors  of  the 
eqtti  publici.  This  may  have  been  the  correct 
use  of  the  term ;  but  custom  soon  gave  the 
name  of  equites  to  the  judices  chosen  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Lex  Sempronin.  After  the  date 
of  Sulla's  changes  in  the  constitution,  the  censor- 
ship practically  fell  into  abeyance,  and  the 
census  was  only  once  taken  (d.c.  50)  between 
this  time  and  that  of  Augustus.     Hence  there 
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can  have  been  daring  this  period  no  eq^iies  eqm 
pMioo  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  We  sre 
left  to  conjecture  as  to  the  means  by  whick 
the  ranks  of  the  equites  were  filled.  Under 
Augustas  the  sons  of  senators  took  their  plscei 
of  right  among  the  equites.  Although  we  find 
this  custom  in  existence,  we  are  not  informed 
that  it  WAS  introduced  by  Augustus.  Hence  it 
is  a  probable  conjecture  of  Mommsen's,  thst 
Sulla  introduced  with  regard  to  the  equitei  x 
self-acting  regulation  like  that  which  he  estsb- 
lished  for  the  senate. 

The  reforms  of  Solla  entirely  deprived  the 
equestrian  order  of  the  right  of  being  chosen  a& 
judices,  but  in  B.C.  70  the  Lex  AurelU  ordsined 
that  the  judices  should  be  chosen  from  the 
senators,  equites,  and  tribuni  aerarii.  It  leems 
pretty  clear  that  the  last  group  most  hsrc 
always  possessed  the  equestrian  census,  and  to 
have  been  equites  in  the  wider  sense.  Hence 
Velleius  (it  32)  speaks  of  this  law  as  diridinf 
the  jiui»c»a  between  the  senate  and  the  eqoitei; 
and  Livy  (^Ep,  97)  even  of  its  restoring  them  to 
the  equites  [JudicesI  The  statement  thct 
Caesar  (Suet.  Jul,  41)  limited  the  judicU  to  tht 
two  classes  of  senators  and  equites  is  probsblj 
to  be  understood  as  implying  that  he  msde  the 
second  as  well  as  the  third  decuria  consut  ^ 
equites  equo  publico ;  for  we  find  that  the  three  de- 
curies  continued  to  exist  after  this  change.  The 
influence  of  the  order,  says  Pliny,  was  stiU 
maintained  by  the  puhlicani  (Plia.  H,  N.  vxa. 
§  34X  or  farmers  of  the  public  taxes.  We  find 
that  the  publican!  were  almost  alwars  cslled 
equites,  not  because  any  particular  rank  ws» 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  state  the 
farming  of  the  taxes,  but  because  the  itste 
naturally  would  not  let  them  to  any  one  vb» 
did  not  possess  a  considerable  fortune.  Thoft 
the  pnblicani  are  frequently  spoken  of  by  Cicero 
as  identical  with  the  equestrian  order  (ad  AtL 
ii.  1,  §  8).  [PUBUCUfi.]  The  consulship  of 
Cicero,  and  the  active  part  which  the  knifhti 
then  took  in  suppressing  the  conspiracy  ot 
Catiline,  tended  still  further  to  incressc  thi 
power  and  influence  of  the  equestrian  (ffder; 
and  "  from  that  time,"  says  PHny  (/.  c),  ''H 
became  a  third  body  (corpw)  in  the  state,  snd, 
to  the  title  of  Senatua  Populusque  SomanMS^  thfff 
began  to  be  added  Et  Equester  Ordo."  (^ 
however,  Madvig,  Bdm,  Verf.  i.  156,  note.) 

In  B.C.  63  a  distinction  was  conferred  npos 
them  which  tended  to  separate  them  still  further 
from  the  plebs.  By  the  Lex  Roscia  Othon&. 
passed  in  that  year,  the  first  fourteen  rows  of 
seats  in  the  theatre  behind  the  orchestra  wei» 
given  to  the  equites  (Uv.  Epit.  99);  which. 
according  to  Cicero  (pro  Mur.  19,  40)  m 
Velleius  Paterculus  fii.  32),  was  only  a  restor> 
tion  of  an  earlier  privilege  which  may  hate 
dated  from  the  time  of  Gracchus.  No  import- 
ance is  to  be  attached  to  the  statement  of  Lrry 
(i.  35),  who  says  that  special  seaU  were  let 
apart  in  the  Circus  Maximus  for  the  senator 
and  equites.  They  also  possessed  the  right  rt 
wearing  the  Gavus  Augustus  [Clavos];  «»« 
subsequently  obtained  the  privilege  of  weannf 
a  gold  ring,  which  was  originally  confined  to  the 
equites  equo  publico^  and  probably  only  granted 
to  these  after  the  time  of  Gracchus.  Hot  the 
military  organisation  of  the  equites  was  ftul 
kept  up ;  and   whenever  they  took  ptrt  «»  • 
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body  in  public  fanctions,  as  for  instance  in 
funerali  (cf.  Mommsen,  ii.  522),  they  were  formed 
into  tunnae  (Tac.  Bist.  ii.  83). 

The  number  of  equites  increased  g^atly  under 
the  early  emperors,  and  all  persons  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  order,  provided  they  possessed 
the  requisite  property,  without  any  inquiry  into 
their  character  or  into  the  free  birth  of  their 
father  and  grandfather,  which  had  always  been 
required  by  the  censors  under  the  Republic. 
Prepay  became  now  the  only  qualification; 
and  the  order  in  consequence  gradually  began  to 
lose  all  the  consideration  which  it  had  acquired 
during  the  later  times  of  the  Republic. 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that  Augustus  formed  a 
select  class  of  equites,  consisting  of  those  equites 
who  possessed  the  property  of  a  senator,  and  the 
old  requirement  of  free  birth  up  to  the  grand- 
father ;  that  he  permitted  this  class  to  wear  the 
kUus  ciavus  (Ovid.  Trist  iv.  10,  35);  and  also 
■allowed  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  to  be  chosen 
from  them,  as  well  as  the  senators,  and  gave 
them  the  option  at  the  termination  of  their  office 
to  remain  in  the  senate  or  return  to  the  eques- 
trian order  (Suet.  Aug.  40 ;  Dio  Cass.  liv.  30). 
But  it  is  not  accurate  to  speak  of  these  wearers 
•of  the  htu8  clavus  as  equites^  still  less  to  find  a 
technical  name  for  them  in  the  equites  iUustres 
of  Tacitus  (Tac  Ann,  zi.  4,  with  the  note  of 
Lipsins;  cf.  Mommsen,  iii.  562-3).  Like  the 
other  epithets,  splendidiy  primores^  inHgnes,  and 
the  like,  this  is  merely  a  descriptive  term ;  and 
in  fact  none  of  the  eq.  illmtres  of  Tac.  Ann,  zi. 
4  can  have  worn  the  laius  ciavus,  A  formal 
dirision  of  the  equites  into  classes  was  made 
first  by  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Yerus  (cf.  Madvig, 
Mdm.  Verf,  i.  171). 

In  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  an 
attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  order  by  re- 
quiring the  old  qualifications  of  free  birth  up  to 
the  grandfather,  and  by  strictly  forbidding  any- 
one to  wear  the  gold  ring  unless  he  possessed  this 
qnalification.  This  regulation,  however,  was  of 
little  avail,  as  the  emperors  frequentlv  admitted 
freedmen  into  the  equestrian  onler  (^lin.  H,  N. 
xzziii.  §  34).  When  private  persons  were  no 
longer  appointed  judices,  the  necesidty  for  a  dis- 
tinct class  in  the  community,  like  the  equestrian 
order,  ceased  entirely ;  and  the  gold  ring  came 
at  length  to  be  worn  by  all  free  citizens.  Even 
slaves,  after  their  manumission,  were  allowed  to 
wear  it  by  special  permission  from  the  emperor, 
which  appears  to  have  been  usually  granted 
provided  the  patronus  consented  (Dig.  40, 10,  3). 

£ANNULU8.] 

Having  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  eques- 
trian order  to  its  final  eztinction  as  a  distinct 
class  in  the  community,  we  must  now  return  to 
the  equites  equopublico^  who  formed  the  eighteen 
oqnestrian  centuries.  This  class  still  ezisted 
daring  the  latter  years  of  the  Republic,  but 
after  the  reforms  of  Marius  it  had  entirely 
ceased  to  serve  as  horse-soldiers  in  the  army. 
The  cavalry  of  the  Roman  legions  no  longer  con- 
sisted, as  in  the  time  of  Polybius,  of  Roman 
equites,  but  their  place  was  supplied  by  the 
cavalry  of  the  allied  states.  It  is  evident  that 
Caesar  in  his  Gallic  wars  possessed  no  Roman 
cavalry  (Caes.  Belt.  OaiL  i.  15).  When  he  went 
to  an  interview  with  Ariovbtus,  and  was  obliged 
to  take  cavalry  with  him,  we  are  told  that  he 
^id  not  dare  to  trust  his  safety  to  the  Gallic 
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cavalry,  and  therefore  mounted  his  legionary 
soldiers  upon  their  horses  (Id.  i.  42).  The 
Roman  equites  arc,  however,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Gallic  and  civil  wars,  but  never 
as  common  soldiers  ;  they  were  officers  attached 
to  the  staff  of  the  general,  or  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  the  allies,  or  sometimes  the  legions 
(Id.  vii.  70;  Belt,  Civ.  i.  77,  iii.  71,  &c.). 

When  Augustus  took  upon  himself,  in  D.C.  29, 
the  praefectura  morum,  he  frequently  reviewed 
the  troops  of  equites,  and  restored,  according  to 
Suetonius  (Aug,  38),  the  long-neglected  custom 
of  the  solemn  procession  (transvedio) ;  by  which 
we  are  probably  to  understand  that  Augustus 
connected  the  review  of  the  knights  (probatio) 
with  the  annual  procession  (transvectio)  of  the 
15th  of  July.  Dionysius  (vi.  13)  tells  us  that 
as  many  as  5,000  equites  sometimes  took  part  in 
this  procession.  From  this  time  these  equites 
formed  an  honouraible  corps,  from  which  all  the 
higher  officers  in  the  army  (Suet.  Aug,  38,  Claud, 
25)  and  certain  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  the 
state  were  chosen.  Admission  into  this  body 
was  equivalent  to  an  introduction  into  public 
life,  and  was  therefore  esteemed  a  great  privi- 
lege ;  it  was  granted  by  the  emperor  at  pleasure 
through  an  office  (a  censtbus),  which  was  a 
branch  of  the  department  for  petitions  (a 
li)elli$)  under  a  high  official  (Mommsen,  iii. 
490);  and  we  find  it  recorded  in  inscriptions 
that  such  a  person  was  equo  publico  honoratuSy 
exomatus,  &c.  by  the  emperor  (Orelli,  Inscrip, 
Nob.  3457,  313,  1229).  This  rank  was  tenable 
for  life.  If  a  young  man  was  not  admitted  into 
this  body,  he  was  ezcluded  from  all  civil  offices 
of  any  importance,  ezcept  in  municipal  towns ; 
and  also  from  all  rank  in  the  army  (militia  as 
opposed  to  8tipendium)j  with  the  exception  of 
centurion. 

All  those  equites  who  were  not  employed  in 
actual  service  were  obliged  to  reside  at  Rome 
(Dio  Cass.  liz.  9),  where  they  were  allowed  to 
fill  the  lower  magistracies,  which  entitled  a 
person  to  admission  into  the  senate.  Thev  were 
divided  into  six  turmae,  each  of  which  was 
commanded  by  an  officer,  who  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  inscriptions  as  Sevir  equitum  J^pm, 
turmae  I.  n.,  &c.,  or  commonly  Sevir  turmae  or 
Sevir  turmarum  equitum  Romanorum,  From  the 
time  that  the  equites  bestowed  the  title  of 
principes  juventutis  upon  Gains  and  Lucius 
Caesar,  the  grandsons  of  Augustus  (Tac.  Ann, 
L  3  ;  Monum.  Ancyr.),  it  became  the  custom  to 
confer  this  title,  as  well  as  that  of  Sevir,  upon 
the  probable  successor  to  the  throne,  when  he 
first  entered  into  public  life  and  was  presented 
with  an  equus  publicus  (Capitol.  M,  Anton, 
Phil,  6  ;  Lamprid.  Commod,  1). 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  policy  of  Augus- 
tus to  divide  the  administrative  functions  be- 
tween the  senators  and  the  equites.  The 
government  of  Egypt  was  always  reserved  to 
the  latter,  and  senators  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  it  without  the  emperor*s  ezpress  per- 
mission. The  smaller  provinces  to  the  north  of 
Italy  were  similarly  often  placed  under  eques- 
trian governors :  the  commanders  of  the  fieeis 
were  drawn  from  the  same  body ;  and  so  were 
many  of  the  prefects  newly  instituted  by  Au- 
gustus. Many  posts  in  the  general  administra- 
tion were  usually  filled  by  knights,  e,g,  the 
receiverships  of  customs,  and  the  business  of  the 
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imperial  chanccrj.  Thoce  who  held  these  were 
required,  m  a  riile,  to  have  completed  their 
time  of  service  as  officers  in  the  arm  j. 

The  practice  of  filling  such  offices  in  the  state 
from  the  equites  appears  to  have  continued  as 
long  as  Rome  was  the  centre  of  the  government 
and  the  residence  of  the  emperor.  They  are 
mentioned  in  the  time  of  Severus  (Gruter,  /n- 
§erip.  p.  1001, 5  ;  Papinian,  in  Dig.  29, 1, 43),  and 
of  CaracalU  (Gruter,  p.  379,  7);  and  perhaps 
later.  After  the  time  of  Diocletian,  the  equites 
became  only  a  city  guard,  under  the  command 
of  the  Praefectus  Vigilum;  but  they  still  re- 
tained, in  the  time  of  V'alentinianns  and  Valens, 
A.IK  364,  the  second  rank  iu  the  city,  and  were 
not  subject  to  corporal  punishment.  (Cod. 
Theodos.  6,  36.)  Respecting  the  Magister 
£quUuni,  see  Dictator. 

(Zumpt,  Ueber  die  rdmiKhm  Sitter  vnd  den 
RiUerstand  in  Eom^  Berlin,  1840 ;  Marquardt, 
Mitioriae  Equitum  Eomanorwn  libri  to.,  Berlin, 
1840;  Madvig,  Opuacula,  vol.  i.  p.  72,  &c.; 
Becker,  Mandbuch  der  rdmxKhen  Alterthiuner, 
ToL  ii.  part  i.  p.  235,  &c. ;  Marquardt,  Rdm. 
Staattverf,  v.  337  ff.  and  426  ff.,  and  especially 
If ommsen,  Mlhn.  Staattr.  iii.  476-569 ;  Madvig, 
Mdm,  Verf.  i.  155-181.)  [W.  S.]  [A.  S.  W.] 
EQUULEUS.  [EcuLEUs.] 
EQUU8  OCTOBER.  [Paliua.] 
E'BANI  (IfMVDi)  was  the  name  given  to 
clubs  or  societies  established  for  convivial  pur- 
poses, the  members  dining  together  at  stated 
periods,  probably  once  a  month.  Every  member 
{4f>a9i<rni$  in  Inscr. ;  wX^psrr^t  ipdiov,  Dem. 
c  Mid.  p.  547,  §  101,  p.  574,  §  184  f. ;  [Dem.] 
c.  Aristog.  i.  p.  776,  §  21 ;  HitynL  M.  s.  v. 
ipwiffrlis ;  Harpocr.  s.  v.  ipwiiovru)  was  bound 
to  pay  his  monthlv  subscription  (also  called 
fpatfoij*  or  ^opd,  ua^opdy  avpoioSf  Koehler  in 
Mittheil.  d,  d.  Arch,  Inst.  1884,  p.  293,  n.), 
which  in  the  society  of  the  'Hpoiorol  amounted 
to  three  drachmas  (C  /.  A.  ii.  No.  630).  Such 
societies  usually  united  in  the  common  worship 
of  some  deity,  such  as  Sampis  (C  I.  A.\L  No. 
617  =  Brit.  Mus.  Inscr.  i.  21),  for  whom  thev 
appointed  special  sacrificial  officers  {hpowatol, 
a  I.  A.  ii.  Nos.  615, 616,  617).  From  this  point 
of  view  they  were  called  9iaaot  (A then.  viii. 
p.  362  e),  and  Aristotle  {Nicom.  Ethic,  viii.  9,  5, 
p.  1160  a)  groups  tfioo'cvrol  and  ipeirtffraL  to- 
gether as  Koumfiai  formed  9i*  rfiorhf$  9valas 
y^a  xol  ovyovalafy  as  opposed  to  icoiwrloc  at 
Tou  avfipiporros  iiptfrreu :  cf.  also  Photius,  p.  82, 
$Uff0Vf  8<nrcp  iarlv  ii  kirh  rod  irlyeir  (rwaywyiiy 
and  Pollux,  vi.  8,  robs  9h  vwUvras  avfiviras^ 
6ftJ9ffirovs  <rvcclrQv%  cvrovauurrds,  Buurdrraa  f) 
tfioalraf,  ffiXcNriyoirrif,  ipeamrrds.  Foucart  can 
therefore  be  scarcely  right  in  distinguishing 
between  ^anee  civiis  and  Cranes  religieux  (Des 
As$oc.  Relij.  chex  lee  Grecs,  p.  3).  Such  clubs 
had    their    own    conmion   funds  (fipos  x*^?^^^ 


*  'Epoyoc  meant  originally  a  meal  to  which  each  con- 
tributed his  share,  a  picnic  (jOdytt.  1.  224 ;  cf.  Hesiod. 
O.  et  D.  722),  called  later  on  ^ctnvor  awh  owpifioc 
(Athen.  vlil.  p.  36^  a;  cf.  Aristoph.  Acham.  1137), 
when  every  guest  brought  his  own  dish  (Xenoph. 
Mem.  iii.  14),  or  itltrvov  dirb  w/jifiokuv,  when  one 
catered  for  the  rest,  and  was  afterwards  repaid  by 
contributions  (Aristoph.  Acham.  1210,  and  Schol.; 
Alexis /r.  15  and  Allien,  iii.  p.  117  e  in  Kock,  Omic 
Att.  Fragm.  ii.  1 ;  Terent.  Eun.  iii.  4,  etc ;  ct  Becker- 
QoU,  OwrikUe,  H.  p.  296 1).  .      ' 
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wtwpofUrw  ipea^urreSs  reir  /lerh  KeXXrrlKmrff 
C.  J.  A.  u.  No.  1110;  cf.  Nos.  1119,  1111,  and 
Uangnb^  Antiq.  hellen.  No.  885)  and  their  own 
laws  :  e^.  the  r6fiof  ipawicritw  (C.  /.  ^  iiL  No. 
23),  prescribing  the  dokimasia  of  new  memben 
and  the  expuliiion  of  disturbinii;  elements;  cC 
also  the  Solonian  law  (Dig.  47,  22,  4)  ordaining 
that  any  agreement  between  members  should  be 
binding,  provided  it  did  not  contravene  the  laws 
of  the  state.  The  tcotwhr  of  such  a  club  might 
vote  and  bestow  the  honour  of  a  crown,  and  as 
Iwoirof  on  deserving  members,  etc.*  The  doki- 
masia was  conducted  by  the  wpsfrrcinvt,  the 
iipXi*f>o'^urr^iSf  the  secretary,  the  treasurers, 
and  the  ^r9ucoi.  These  officials,  probably  with 
the  exception  of  the  trpoordrris,  were  annually 
chosen  by  lot  (tcXripcrrol  aor^  fros,  C  /.  A.  ill 
No.  23) ;  yet  from  Harpocr.  $,  v.  wXaf/Mrr^s,  it 
would  appear  that  the  ipxttpnnffrai  or  dpopipx"^ 
were  at  one  time  elected  (Salmasius  resds,  rsrr 
#T0(  Xaxovctp  ^  jpiifi4pQts :  in  an  inscr.  pubU  ia 
the  Eevue  cardufoi.  x.  1864,  p.  400,  a  Tofika  is 
called  aip^Btii).  Other  functionaries  were  hir 
/ifXirrcU  (C  /.  A.  ii.  No.  616X  a  "wpompoAwrpin- 
(C  /.  A.  ii.  No.  617),  etc ;  it  is  probably  a  mttt 
chance  that  only  in  connexion  with  the  treasonr 
is  there  mention  of  an  oath  on  entering  office 
{Revue  arch^oL  xi.  1865,  p.  500^  Hesychias' 
explanation  of  wAi7po»r^s,  viz.  ipdwov  mnfoyitySs, 
has  led  some  scholars  to  suppose  that  the 
ipoM^pxyis  had  to  advance  the  necessary  sum,  if 
members  made  default  (^icAsdrciy  rV  ^^P^)- 
Such  clubs  numbered  among  their  mexabers 
women  (an  Iporos  consisting  entirely  of  wonea, 
Keil,  Zwr  SylL  Inscr.  Boeci.  p.  624),  foreignaa, 
even  slaves. 

"EpoMOs  is  also  used  in  tne  sense  of  a  contribu- 
tion made  by  friends  (ireupet  icol  ^Aot  <rol  aal 
(TvH^cf,  Philem.  fr.  213  in  Kock,  Comic.  At- 
Fragm.  ii.  1)  to  assist  a  person  in  difficuHies 
e.g.  when  that  person  had  to  pay  a  heavy  fine, 
or  to  ransom  himself  from  captivity,  etc.  As 
a  rule,  the  person  in  distress  applied  to  )x\s 
friends  in  i^ersou  for  assistance  (oruAX^yct/ 
fpcarov^  Antiph.  J'ctral.  i.  /9,  §  9 ;  [Dem.]  c. 
^'eaer,  p.  1355,  §  31 ;  c.  Nicostr.  p.  1249,  §  U 
— o'uAA^ffir^eu  ipayov^  Lys.  c.  Aeschtn.  fr.  1; 
Detn.  c.  Mid.  p.  547,  §  lOl—^pa^iC^i^  riv^  Dem. 
EpisL  iii.  p.  1484,  §  38);  occasionally,  how- 
ever, a  friend  migl\^  und^ake  the  collectiiig 
(Aeschin.  de  Fals.  Leg.  §  41,  ffwurrdwai  ^ 
Mpeafov)y  who  probably  fixed  the  amount  to  be 
paid  by  each  (Corn.  Nep.  Epam,  3).  From  Diof . 
Laert.  vi.  63,  it  would  seem  that  sometimes  the 
ipaydpXV^  undertook  the  task  of  collection  for 
a  member  of  his  club ;  cf.  also  the  inscriptwm 
from  Amorgus,  rov  ipdvov  %v  cwihM^w  'Afirra- 
y6pas  (the  iipx^patfos),  ^Apx^aoK.  *Z^np- 
N.  S.  No.  77.  An  fpayos  irtyraatoviiipaxius. 
i.c.  one  to  which  each  had  to  contribute  fi^ 
drachmas,  is  mentioned  in  Dittenberger,  &  /•  0' 
No.  433,  1.  4 ;  whilst  the  tpa»09  ^ueoffififttf  in 
Lys.  c.  Autocr.  fr.  49  (=  Pollux,  ix.  57)  and  the  I. 
rerrapatcot^afUKuos  in  Dittenberger,  No.  462, 
L 12,  represent  the  total  amount  collected.   The 

•  In  Rhodes,  at  least  at  the  time  when  the  inscription 
was  engraved  which  Newton  publishes  in  Jowm.  <if 
Bdl.  Stud.  ii.  p.  357  f.,  these  sodefcies  were  not  the  abso- 
lute masters  of  their  internal  admhiistTatSoin ;  t^  ^^ 
decree  of  the  Mtrbr  of  the  EnthalUae  requires  the  ocb- 
irmation  of  senate  and  popular  sssembl|y. 
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fritnds  who  paid  their  share  are  said  ipa»l(u9 
rofl  (Dem.  c.  Bowt.  i.  p.  999,  §  18^  «lir<p4p€iy 
UpayoPf  etc  The  relief  was  looked  upon  as  a 
friendly  loan,  repayable  by  the  borrower,  proba- 
bly by  instalments  (Lys.  c.  Aeschin.  fr.  1),  when 
in  better  drcnmstances  (Theophr.  Char.  17) :  it 
was  neither  a  present  (yet  see  Dem.  de  Cor, 
p.  329,  $  312 ;  [Dem.]  c.  Jfkostr,  p.  1249,  §  9 ; 
Theophr.  Char,  15),  nor  a  loan  (xp^»s%  but 
something  between  the  two  (<i^  4piyov  t^inia, 
Isae.  Hagn,  §  43 :  cf.  Dem.  c.  Aphob,  i.  p.  821, 
§  25;  Lye  c.  Lcocr,  §  22).  Security  for  an 
ipaifos  is  mentioned  in  the  inscription  from 
Amorgns  (quoted  above),  and  in  Wescher  et 
Foncart,  Itucr,  de  Deiphes,  No.  139.  Some 
scholars  are  of  opinion  that  there  were  actual 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  .mutualt  relief, 
resembling  in  some  degree  our  ftriendly  or  benefit 
societies;  yet  this  view  is  shown  to  be  wrong 
by  Van  Hoist,  de  Eran,  vet.  Grace,  p.  73  ff. 
(CC  Caillemer,  Le  Contrat  de  Soci^Ua  Athencs, 
p.  24  ff. ;  Thalheim,  Sechtsaiterth.  p.  65,  n.  2.) 

For  the  recovery  of  such  loans  when  the 
person  assisted  was  in  a  position  to  pay  them 
back,  but  nnwilUng  to  do  so,  for  the  decision  of 
dispntes  amongst  the  4pa»urrai — tf.^.,  about  the 
payment  of  each  member's  share,  or  the  use 
made  of  the  contributions  by  the  president,  etc. 
— >there  were  special  /poyural  ZiKot  [h^MEMOi 
DiKAi].  Plato  (Legg.  xi.  p.  915  E)  disapproved 
of  lawsuits  in  such  matters,  and  would  not 
allow  them  in  his  republic 

The  various  purposes  for  which  clubs  were 
formed  we  learn  from  the  law  which  Gains 
ascribes  to  Solon,  4iiv  9k  irifios  ^  tppdrop^s  f) 
Up&r  6fylmf  B^ai  (Mommsen  ;  ^  yaDrot,  MS.)  ^ 
mre'trot  ^  dfi^tufot  ^  BiaavTm  ^  ^irl  Attav 
i^6fUP0i  ^  ffts  dfjoroplay,  5ri  tuf  rovrttv  9ta0uirrat 
wf^  d^XA^Aovf,  KtSpiow  clrcu  ihy  fiii  krrceyop^xHrrf 
9riifUvta  ypdfifutra  (Dig.  47,  22, 4).  By  a^atrot 
(or  6fi6tnToty  Pollux,  vi.  7)  probably  members  of 
a  dinner  club  are  meant ;  men  who  either 
possessed  no  establishment  of  their  own,  bache- 
lors and  widowers,  or  those  who  preferred 
taking  their  meals  in  male  society  rather  than 
at  home  with  their  wives,  combined  to  form 
such  clubs.  According  to  Plat.  Loch.  p.  179  B, 
Lysimachns,  the  son  of  Aristides,  and  Milesias, 
the  son  of  Thucydides,  were  members  of  a  club 
of  the  kind  (Schomann,  Griech.  Alterth.  i.  p. 
363).  ^The  SfiSra^t  can  scarcely  be  the  yty- 
wnrmtj  who  as  such  had  a  claim  to  the  iroxp^a 
/ut^ftartt  (Sip  Siroi-w4p  cicri  rod  y4povs  Kotyttrov' 
trtr^  Dem.  c,  Evlml.  p.  1307,  §  28 ;  ct*.  [Dem.]  c. 
Jlbcart.p.  1077,  §  79;  Plut.  dm,  4;  Ps.  Plut. 
Vitt.  X,  Orati.  p.  838  B),  for  the  yttvrrrai  are 
distinguished  from  ots  lipla  (Harpocr.  $,  o.= 
Tdtpot}rabrd  in  Dem.  c,  Evbvd,  p.  1319,  §  67. 
Sometimes  the  Upawos  looked  after  the  burial  of 
its  members,  e.g.  Koumanoudes,  '^xiypai^aX 
iwiT^fifiiot,  No.2362,*ApTe/t/8wpof  2t\tvKtvs* 
ipavurrai :  cf.  also  C.  L  A.  ii.  No.  621.  According 
to  a  Rhodian  inscription  (Bull,  de  Corresp.  hdUn, 
1880y  p.  139  ff.)  a  piece  of  land  wns  given  to  the 
ipaofurre^  as  a  present  cir  ra^la,  which  .T.  Martha 
explains  to  mean  that  the  revenue  from  this 
piece  of  land  was  to  be  used  in  defraying  the 
bniial  expenses  of  members,  whilst  in  E.  L.  Hicks' 
opinion  {Bnt,  Mus,  Inscr,  ii.  360)  the  land  was 
granted  as  a  burial-ground  to  certain  eranists^ — 
d  M  Ktiw  olx^/itpoi  are  men  banded  together 
for  the  purpose  of  privateering,  to  exercise  in 
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time  of  war  the  right  of  reprisal,  which  corre- 
sponds somewhat  to  the  modern  letters  of 
marque  (Schumann,  Antiq.  jur,  pubi.  Gr.  p. 
368  n.).  —  Trading  companies  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  inscriptions,  e.g.  C.  I,  G.  Kq.  124= 
C,  I,  A,  ii.  No.  475,  ya^KXripot  noI  ffnropot  ol 
<p4popr€s  r^y  ff^po^oy  rov  L.ihs  rov  ^§viou  in  the 
Piraeus  ;  C.  /.  G.  No.  2271,  1.  35,  rh  K^ivhy  r&y 
Tupiwy  'HpaK\u<rr&y  4fiir6po9y  koX  yavKXi^pwy; 
Journ,  of  Hell,  Htud.  viii.  p.  415,  a  guild  of 
Thasitm  merchants  had  taken  Hermes  Mpi^^ttr 
wopos  for  their  patron-god;  they  styled  them- 
selves accordingly  K9p94f»,Topotj  and  their  presi- 
dent was  called  iLpxtKip^tfiiropos,  etc  Cf.  Har- 
pocr. 8,  V,  KOiy»yuc&y  *  «cal  vepl  r&y  iKovvuty 
Koiy^vituf  irw$tfi4ymy  ifivoplaf  ij  rivos  &AAou, 
such  as  trading  companies  (Lys.  c.  Frument.  §§  9, 
17,  21 ;  Dem.  c.  Dionys.  p.  1285,  §  7  ff.),  mining 
companies  {ol  KOivooyovyrts  /AcrdAAoi;,  Dem.  c, 
Paniaen,  p.  977,  §  38 ;  Hyperid.  pro  £ux.  coL  44 ; 
Xen.  de  Rcdit,  4,  30  f.),  farmers  of  taxes  (Andoc. 
de  Myst,  §  133 ;  Lye  c,  Leocr.  §§  19,  58 ;  Plut. 
Alcib,  5),  or  lessees  of  the  theatre  in  Piraeus 
(C  /.  A.  ii.  No.  573),  etc. — For  the  constitution, 
etc,  of  the  various  ffvvo^oi  r&y  ir€pl  rhy 
Atdyvffoy  rexviTm'  in  Athens  (C  /.  A.  ii.  No. 
551),  Thebes  (C.  I.  G.  No.  1600),  Argos  (C.  L  G. 
No.  3068  C ;  C.  /.  A.  ii.  Nc  552  h%  Teos  {C.  I.  G, 
No.  3067),  and  Cyprus  (C.  I.  G.  Nos.  2619, 2620), 
etc,  see  A.  Miiller,  BuhnenaltertJi.  p.  392  ff. 
The  general  name  for  all  such  associations  was 
iraipuat  ('^sodales  sunt  qui  ejnsdera  collegii 
sunt  quara  Graeci  4r€up*lcaf  vocant,"  Gains,  /.  c), 
but  in  its  special  sense  ireuptlai  meant  political 
clubs.  These  were  not  like  the  preceding 
societies,  recognised  and  authorised  by  the  state, 
but  were  at  best  only  tolerated.  Such  clubs 
played  an  important  part  in  Athenian  politics. 
Themistocles  owed  much  of  his  power  to  such  a 
club  (Plut.  Alcib.  2);  Thucydides,  the  son  of 
Milesias,  united  the  aristocrats  into  an  associa- 
tion in  opposition  to  Pericles,  until  he  was  ostra- 
cised and  the  iraiptia  in  consequence  broken  up 
(Plut.  Pericl.  11,  14).  Yet  it  was  only  after 
the  death  of  Pericles  that  these  clubs  became 
established  **  conspiracies  for  the  management  of 
trials  and  elections "  (Xvyvfioviau  irl  BIkois  koI 
itpxaiSj  Thucyd.  viii.  54;  cf.  iii.  82-85;  Plat. 
Theaet.  p.  173  D,  <nrov8al  iratpmv  4^*  iipx^* 
and  [Andoc]  c.  Alcib,  §  4),  which  were  not  very 
scrupulous  in  their  choice  of  means,  and  did  not 
disdain  the  employment  of  such  measures  as 
false  testimony  and  corruption  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p. 
560,  §  13?  ;  c.  Ztmoth,  p.  885,  §  10 ;  c  Pantaen. 
p.  978,  §  39).  They  were  secretly  conducted 
(Plat.  Jiep,  ii.  p.  365  DX  and  used  to  put  down 
the  democracy  (^uywfiiras  9k  $\tyoy  rohs  4irl 
Kctra\v<r9i  rod  S-fifiov  ovy9pxpfi4yovsj  Schol. 
Arititoph.  Vesp,  342),  and  on  that  account  for- 
bidden. (Cf.  the  first  section  of  the  v6fios 
•IffeeyytKruchs  in  Hyperid.  pro  Eux.  col.  22,  and 
the  Lex  in  [Dem.]  c,  Steph.  p.  1 137,  §  26.)  The 
mutilation  of  the  Hermae  was  proposed  at  a 
convivial  meeting  of  the  club  to  which  Andocides 
belonged  (Andoc  de  Myst.  §  61  ff.) ;  the 
Athenians  ascribed  the  offence  to  conspirators 
who  wanted  to  effect  a  revolution  and  to  over- 
throw the  democracy  (Thucyd.  vi.  27;  Andoc 
de  Myst.  §  36).  The  charge  against  Alcibiades 
ran:  (Tpydytt  rify  ireuplay  4itl  vtwr4pois  irpdy- 
ftatrtyf  etc.  (Isocr.  de  Big.  §  6 ;  cf.  Thucyd.  vi.  61 ; 
Diod.  SicoL  xiiL  5).    In  the  days  of  the  Roman 
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empire  friendly  locieties,  under  the  name  of 
fpofOij  were  frequent  among  the  Greek  cities, 
bat  were  looked  upon  with  soipicion  bj  the 
emperors  as  leadini;  to  political  combinations 
(Plin.  Epist  X.  93.  94).        [0.  R.  IC]    [IL  H.] 

EBGA'STULUM  was  a  prirate  prison 
attached  to  most  Roman  farms,  called  career 
nuticus  bv  Juvenal  (xir.  24),  where  the  inferior 
class  of  slares  were  kept  daring  the  night  in 
chains.  It  appears  to  have  been  usually  under 
ground,  and  according  to  Columella  (i.  6,  3) 
ought  to  be  lighted  by  narrow  windows,  which 
should  be  too  high  from  the  ground  to  be 
touched  by  the  hand.  The  slaves  confined  in 
an  ex^iastolura  were  usually  employed  to  culti- 
vate the  fields  in  chains.  (Plin.  If.  N.  xviii. 
§  21 ;  Flor.  iii.  20,  6.)  Slaves  who  had  displeased 
their  Oiasters  were  punished  by  imprisonment 
in  the  ergastulum ;  and  in  the  same  place  all 
slavet  who  could  not  be  depended  upon  or  were 
barbarous  in  their  habits  were  regularly  kept. 
A  trustworthy  slave  had  the  care  of  the  erga- 
stulum, and  was  therefore  called  ergastviarius. 
(Colum.  i.  8,  7;  Ammian.  xiv.  11.)  According 
to  Plutarch  ( Tib,  Gracch,  8),  these  prisons  arose 
in  consequence  of  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the 
Ronuuis,  and  the  great  number  of  barbarous 
slaves  who  were  employed  to  cultivate  the 
conquered  lands.  In  the  time  of  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus,  many  enactments  were  made  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  slaves;  and  among 
other  measures,  Hadrian  attempted  to  abolish 
the  ergastula,  but  they  were  never  entirely 
suppressed.  They  are  mentioned  by  Apnleius, 
de  Mag,  c  xlvii.,  where  fifteen  is  given  as  the 
minimum  number  of  imprisoned  slaves,  which 
constituted  an  ergastulum.  Sometimes  the 
word  is  used  for  the  body  of  slaves  confined  in 
such  a  barracoon.  (Spart.  Hadrian^  18,  com- 
pared with  Gains,  i.  53.)  For  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  see  Brissonius,  Antiq,  Select, 
ii.  9;  Lipsius,  Klect,  iL  15,  Opera,  vol.  i.  p. 
317,  &c. ;  Mayor's  notes  on  Juvenal,  viii.  180, 
xiv.  24.  [W.  S.]    [A.  S.  W.] 

EBrCrUS,  a  hedgehog,  i.e,  a  military  engine 
full  of  sharp  spikes,  which  was  placed  by  the  gate 
of  the  camp  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  67  ;  Sallust,  ap,  Non.  p.  5o4  M. ; 
lipsius,  r^fiorcet,  v.  4.)      [W.  S.]     [A  S.  W.] 

EROANTHEIA  {lipod^Btia)  is  called  a 
brilliant  festival  of  women,  celebrated  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus in  the  spring  season  (Phot.  Lex.  p.  95 ; 
Hesych.  ».  ©.).  [L.  S.] 

EROGATIO.    [Aquaeductcs.] 

EHO'TIA  or  EBOTI'DIA  (4piima  or  ifmrt- 
Sia),  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  festivals  cele- 
brated in  the  Boeotian  town  of  Thespiae.  It 
took  place  every  fifth  year,  and  in  honour  of 
Eros,  the  principal  divinity  of  the  Thespians. 
Respecting  the  pnr^isinars  nothing  is  known, 
except  that  it  wlkis  solemnised  with  contests  in 
music  and  gymnastics.  (Plut.  Amat,  I ;  Paus. 
ix.  31,  §  3;  Athcn.  xiii.  p.  561.)  At  this  festi- 
val maiTied  couples  made  up  any  quarrels  they 
might  have.  The  worship  of  Eros  seems  to  have 
been  established  at  Thespiae  from  the  earliest 
times ;  and  the  ancient  symbolic  representation 
of  the  god,  a  rude  stone  (i^^s  \t$os)y  continued 
to  be  looked  upon  with  particular  reverence 
even  when  sculpture  had  attained  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  among  the  Greeks,  and 
when  Thespiae  possessed  the  world-renowned 
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statue  of  Eros.  (Pans.  ix.  27,  §  1;  compare 
Schol.  ad  Pinl.  Olymp.  viL  154;  Kitsdil,  in  the 
Bhein,  Mu$.  vol.  ii.  p.  106.)  [L  S.] 

EBBHEPHOmA  or  EBSEPHOIilA  {i^ 
pV^pia  or  iptni^6pia).    [Arrhsphoria.] 

E'SCHABA  (rfffxi^).    [Focua.] 

ESSEDA'BIL    [Essedum.] 

E'SSEDUM,  rarely  E'sseda  -ae  (Sen.  Ep. 
56,  §  4X  said  to  be  a  Celtic  word  (Jomand.  de 
£eb.  Get  c.  2 ;  cf.  Ginzrot,  L  377),  the  name  of 
a  chariot  used,  espedally  in  war,  by  the  Britooi, 
Gauls,  and  Belgae,  perhaps  also  by  the  Germans, 
(Verg.  Georg,  iii.  204 ;  Seir.  ad  loc. ;  Pen.  vi47). 

According  to  the-  account  given  by  Caessr 
(Beil.  GoiL  iv.  33X  and  confirmed  by  Diodoros 
Siculus  (v.  21,  29),  the  method  of  using  the 
essedum  in  the  ancient  British  army  was  very 
similar  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
heroic  ages,  as  described  by  Homer  and  in  the 
article  Cureus.  The  principal  difference  seems 
to  have  been  that  the  essedum  was  stronger  and 
more  solid  than  the  Sf^pos,  that  it  was  opea 
before  instead  of  behind  ;  hence  the  driver  wss 
able  to  run  along  the  pole  (de  temtme  BritaiM^ 
excidetf  Juv.  iv.  125),  and  then  to  retreat  with 
the  greatest  speed  into  the  body  of  the  car, 
which  he  drove  with  extraordinary  awiftnes 
and  skill.  From  the  extremity  of  the  pole  be 
threw  his  missiles,  especially  the  caieia  (Val 
Flacc  Argon,  vi.  83).  It  appears  also  that 
t-hese  cars  were  purposely  made  as  noisy  as 
possible,  probably  by  the  creaking  and  clanging 
of  the  wheels  {strepiiu  rotarum^  C^es.  /.  c ;  com- 
pare Tac.  Agric  35 ;  Esteda  muiti$onora,  Clsad. 
Epigr,  iv.) ;  and  that  this  was  done  in  order  to 
strike  dismay  into  the  enemy.  The  driven  of 
these  chariots  were  called  in  Latin  Es$edarii 
(Caes.  B,  G.  iv.  24;  Cic  ad  Fam,  vii.  6);  there 
were  about  4,000  of  them  in  the  army  of  Cscsi- 
belaunus  (Caes.  B.  G,  v.  19).  Tadtut  {Agric 
12)  observes  that  the  driver  of  the  car  ranked 
above  his  fighting  companion,  which  was  the 
reverse  of  the  Greek  usage. 

The  essedum  was  adopted  for  purposes  of 
convenience  and  luxury  among  the  Romans 
(Propert.  ii.  1,  76 ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  vL  1 ;  Ov.  ilst 
ii.  16,  49).  Cicero  (PA»/.  ii.  24,  §  58)  mentions 
the  use  of  it  by  Antonius  as  a  piece  of  effemi- 
nacy disgraceful  to  a  tribune  of  the  people :  in  the 
time  of  Seneca  it  seems  to  have  become  common; 
for  he  reckons  **  esseda  deaurata  **  among  things 
**  quae  matronarum  usibus  necessaria  sint "  (/r. 
48,  Haase).  We  find  emperors  and  generals 
using  it  as  a  travelling  carriage  (Suet  Calig, 
51;  Galb,  6).  As  used  by  the  Romans,  the 
essedum  had  no  seat  for  the  driver:  the  traveller 
drove  himself  (Ov.  /.  c),  and  always,  it  would 
seem,  with  a  pair  of  horses,  whereas  with  the 
ci»ium  the  number  varied.  The  essedum,  like 
the  cisium,  appears  to  have  been  kept  for  hire 
at  the  post-houses  or  stations  (Salwem  qmnto 
cssedo  tidebis^  BJart.  x.  104).  [Maxsio.]  The 
essedum  must  have  been  similar  to  the  Covi5USi 
except  that  the  latter  had  a  cover.  (Marqoardt, 
Pnvatl,  712  f.)  The  essedarii  of  inscriptions  aw 
explained  by  Marquardt  (Privati,  706)  as  the 
builders,  not  the  drivei^  of  esseda:  but  other 
essedarii  at  Rome  seem  to  have  been  popnler 
favourites  in  connexion  with  the  gladiatorial 
shows,  and  these  perhaps  were  captive  Britons 
compelled  to  fight  in  the  arena  (Suet.  CaUg'  35; 
Claud.  21).  [J.  Y.]    [W.  WJ 
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EUCLEIA  (el^KXcia),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Corinth  in  honour  of  Artemis.  It  is  mentioned 
only  by  Xenophon  (Heli,  ir.  4,  §  2),  but  no 
particulars  are  known  about  it.  [L.  S.] 

EVI'CTIO.  Edncero  means  generally  to  de- 
prire  a  person  of  a  thing  or  right,  of  which  he 
is  in  the  enjoyment,  by  legal  process  (Dig.  5,  2, 
21,  2 ;  5,  3,  17,  55) ;  but  far  the  commonest 
case  of  evictio  is  that  of  the  contract  of  sale 
[EiiFno  Venditio].  The  render  not  being 
bound  to  make  the  purchaser  owner  of  the 
thing  sold  (Dig.  19,  1,  11,  2),  things  were  often 
bought  and  sold  which  did  not  belong  to  the 
rendor ;  and  as  the  latter  could  give  no  better 
title  than  he  had  himself  (Dig.  40,  1,  20,  pr.X 
the  purchaser  was  liable  to  be  deprived  of  the 
res  vendita  ("evicted")  by  the  lawful  owner. 
Originally  there  seems  to  have  been  no  obliga- 
tion on  the  vendor  to  compensate  on  such 
*' eviction,"  except  in  sales  by  mancipation, 
when  the  vendor  was  bound  to  return  double 
the  price  to  the  purchaser,  in  such  an  event 
(Paul  Sent,  rec,  2,  17,  3):  but  in  ordinary  sales 
it  seems  to  have  become  usual  for  the  purchaser 
to  stipulate  from  the  vendor  for  a  penal  sum  of 
twice  the  amount  of  the  purchase-money  (stipu- 
latio  dufiae)  if  deprived  of  the  property  by  any 
«ne  with  a  better  title.  Eventually  it  became  a 
general  rule  of  law,  that  if  the  purchaser  was 
^evicted"  by  legal  process  the  vendor  must 
indemnify  him  {ecictUmem  praestare^  Dig.  21, 
2,  1).  But  it  was  necessary  that  the  purchaser 
should  neglect  no  proper  means  of  defence,  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  evict  him ;  and  it  was 
his  duty  to  give  the  vendor  notice  of  the  adverse 
claim  {litem  denunciare)  and  to  pray  his  aid  in 
defence  of  the  action.  (Dig.  21, 2,  e^  emctionibus 
et  dupiae  stipulatUme ;  K.  0.  MUiler,  Die  Lehre 
v<m  der  Eviction,  Part  1,  Halle,  1851 ;  Bekker, 
Zur  Lehre  von  der  Eviclionsteistungj  Jahrbuch  der 
Gemein.  Sechts,  vi.  pp.  229-336;  Windscheid, 
Pandektenlehrlnich,^99i,  392;  Brine,  Lehrbuch, 
vol.  iL  §  281 ;  ct  Holtzendoiiors  Eechtsiexicon, 
8.  V.  "Entwahrung.")  [J.  B.  M.] 

EUMCLPIDAE  (Ebfio\irl9ai\  the  most 
distinguished  and  venerable  among  the  priestly 
families  in  Attica,  believed  to  be  the  descendants 
of  the  Thracian  bard  Eumolpus,  the  introducer 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  into  Attica  (Died. 
Sic  L  29 ;  Apollod.  iii.  15,  §  4 ;  Lycurg.  c.  Leocr, 
f  98 ;  Eleusinia,  p.  716  a).  The  UfMH^dirrns  was 
always  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  Eumol- 
pidae,  as  Eumolpus  himself  was  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  hierophant.  (Hesych.  s.  v.  Ev/ioX- 
rlBat :  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  83 ;  Amob.  v.  25  ;  Clemens 
Alex.  Protrept^.  16,  &c.)  For  the  duties  and 
official  dress  ofihe  hierophant,  see  Eleusinia  5, 
p.  720  6.  N 

The  hierophant  was  attended  by  four 
^xifMAirral  rw  fwarfip^^,  one  of  whom  like- 
wise belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Eumolpidae. 
[Cfimeletae,  No.  4.]  Other  members  of  their 
tamily  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  particular 
functions  at  the  Eleusinia,  though,  together  with 
the  second  great  priestly  family  of  the  Kerykes, 
they  were  hereditary  guardians  of  the  mysteries. 
The  latter  family  were  variously  described  as 
descended  from  a  yonnger  son  of  Eumolpus,  or 
from  Hermes  and  Aglanros.  The  Eumolpidae 
and  Kerykes  had  on  certain  occasions  to  offer  up 
prayers  for  the  welfare  of  the  state ;  for  these 
duties,  and  for  the  sacred  treasures  entrusted  to 


I  their  care,  they  were  individually  and  collec- 
tively responsible  (Aeschin.  c.  Ctes.  §  18). 

The  Eumolpidae  (perhaps  also  the  Kerykes, 
as  Caillemer  conjectures)  had  also  certain  judi- 
cial powers  incases  of  ^cc/Scia,  but  only,it  would 
seem,  where  the  mysteries  were  concerned.  Two 
modes  of  prosecution  for  impiety  are  coupled 
together,  Zucd(tadai  rphs  ZbfioXirlias  and  tppd' 
(€iy  trphs  rhy  fieuriK^a :  the  two  processes  must 
have  been  practicallv  identical,  the  king  archon 
acting  as  wayuytvs  or  iiytit^v  ZiKaarripiovy 
and  the  Eumolpidae  furnishing  a  jury  (Dem. 
c.  Androt  p.  601,  §  27,  with  Wayte's  note). 
The  law  according  to  which  they  pronounced 
their  sentence,  and  of  which  they  had  the  ex- 
clusive possession,  was  not  written,  but  handed 
down  by  tradition;  and  the  Eumolpidae  alone 
had  the  right  to  interpret  it  (<i^riyf7a'$ai)j  or 
where  the  law  was  silent,  to  act  according  to 
their  own  discretion  ([Lys.]  c  Andoc.  §  10; 
Exeoetae).  We  agree,  however,  with  Caillemer, 
that  the  action  of  the  Eumolpidae  must  have 
been  confined  to  '^  spiritual  censures,"  such  as 
exclusion  from  the  mysteries,  or  reduction  of  a 
fi^tmis  to  the  ranks  of  the  uninitiated.  In 
democratic  Athens  none  but  purely  ceremonial 
functions  were  left  to  the  old  aristocracy. 
[Eupatridae;  Ephetae.]  When,  therefore, 
we  read  that  it  was  death  for  an  irtfios  to 
enter  the  sacred  precinct  of  Eleusis  (Andoc  de 
Myst,  §  33),  or  for  anyone  to  put  the  suppliant 
bough  (iiccTT7p((i,  t&.  §  110)  in  the  wrong  place 
or  at  the  wrong  time,  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  the  Eumolpidae,  if  they  declared  the 
'^  sacred  law  **  on  the  subject,  had  no  voice  in 
the  capital  sentence.  In  some  cases,  when  a 
person  was  convicted  of  gross  violation  of  the 
public  institutions  of  his  country,  the  people, 
besides  sending  the  offender  into  exile,  added  a 
clause  in  their  verdict  that  a  curse  should  be 
pronounced  upon  him  by  the  Eumolpidae  (Pint. 
Alcib,  22;  Ck>rn.  Nep.  Aicib.  4,  5).  But  the 
Eumolpidae  could  pronounce  such  a  curse  only 
at  the  command  of  the  people,  and  might  after- 
wards be  compelled  by  the  people  to  revoke  it 
and  purify  the  person  whom  they  had  cursed 
before  (Pint.  Alcib.  33;  Com.  Nep.  Alcib.  6, 
5).  Cf.  Caillemer,  ap,  D.  and  S.,  8,  v.  Asebeias 
Gmphi.  [L.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

EYOCA'TI  were  soldiers  in  the  Roman 
army  who  had  ser\'ed  out  their  time  and  ob- 
tained their  discharge  (mtsn'o),  but  hod  volnn- 
tarilv  enlisted  again  at  the  personal  invitation 
of  tne  consul  or  other  commander  (Dio  Cass. 
xlv.  12).  Dionysius  mentions  a  cohort  of  evocati 
as  serving  under  Siccius  in  B.C.  455  (x.  43) ;  and 
these  were  doubtless  the  same  as  the  veterani 
milites  voluntate  sequentes,  whom  Livy  more  than 
once  mentions.  Flamininus  in  B.C.  198  took 
3,000  evocati  with  him  to  Macedonia  (Plut. 
Flam.  3);  and  Polybius  (vi.  31,  2)  speaks  of 
them  as  usually  present  in  a  Roman  camp. 
They  became  still  more  frequent  after  the 
reforms  of  Marius,  when  service  in  the  army 
became  more  of  a  profession,  adopted  by  choice. 
The  evocati  were  doubtless  released,  like  the 
vexillarii,  from  the  common  military  duties  of 
fortifjring  the  camp,  making  roads,  &c.  (Tac. 
Ann.  i.  36),  and  held  a  higher  rank  in  the  army 
than  the  common  legionary  soldiers.  They  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  in  conjunction  with  the 
equites  Romani  (Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  vil.  65),  being 
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ia  thk  case,  like  them,  supplied  with  hones, 
and  lometimes  classed  with  the  centurions  (Caes. 
B^ii,  Gv,  i.  ny,  receiring,  like  them,  doable  the 
usual  pay.  The j  appear  to  have  been  frequently 
mmoted  to  the  rank  of  centurions.  Thus 
rompey  induced  a  great  many  of  the  reterans, 
who  had  senred  under  him  in  former  years,  to 
join  his  standard  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
OTil  war,  by  the  promise  of  rewards  and  the 
oommand  of  centuries  (prdinum,  Caes.  Beil.  Civ. 
i.  3).  These  he  had  distributed  throughout  the 
army  {A.  UL  88).  We  read  of  two  thousand 
serring  under  Pompeius  at  Pharsalia,  and  of  their 
belonging  to  certain  cohorts  in  the  army.  Cicero 
(ad  yam.  lij.  6,  5)  speaks  of  a  Praefectm  evoca" 
tonon.  (See  i^icadFatm.  xv.  4,§  3;  QAAi.BeU. 
dv.  ill.  91 ;  8uet.  Aug.  66 ;  Lipsins,  Dt  MUH. 
Bom.  L  8',  Marquardt,  Kdm.  ^taatsverwaltung, 
r.  375.) 

The  name  of  erocati  was  also  given  to  a  select 
body  of  young  men  of  the  equestrian  order,  who 
were  appointed  by  Galba  to  guard  his  bed- 
chamber. (Suet.  (fa/6.  10.)  This  body  is  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  to  hare  existed  under  the 
succeeding  emperors,  and  to  hare  been  the  same 
aa  those  who  are  called  evocati  Augusti.  But 
the  body-guard  of  Galba  seems  only  to  have 
been  a  body  raised  for  the  occasion;  and  the 
WQcati  At^usii  were  a  standing  force,  with  the 
rank  and  distinction  of  centurions.  For  further 
details,  see  £x£BCITU8,  p.  792.  (Hyginos,  de 
Mmu  C.  6;  Orelli,  /nscr^.  Nos.  3495,  8580, 
153.)  [W.  S.]    [A.  S.  W.] 

EUPATRIDAE  dttnnrrpliat),  the  well- 
bom,  is  the  name  by  which  from  very  early 
times  the  aristocracy  of  Attica  was  known.  At 
the  dawn  of  history,  as  in  the  prehistoric  age  for 
which  the  Homeric  poems  are  our  evidence,  we 
find  everywhere  in  Greece  a  privileged  class, 
standing  between  the  kings  and  the  people,  and, 
on  the  decline  of  monarchv,  succeeding  to  the 
power  wnich  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
kings.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  discuss 
their  origin.'  In  the  earliest  state  of  society  we 
find  them  gathered  in  cities,  and  owning  the 
lands  which  were  cultivated  for  them  by  their 
dependents  (cf.  Demi's,  1st  paragraph).  The 
memory  of  this  fact  was  preserved  to  the  latest 
times  (Euirarpl8cu  oi  aurh  rh  Aarv  oUcwprtSf 
Ettfm.  M.  p.  395,  50) ;  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  formed  the  district  of  the  TeAioyrct, 
the  noblest  of  the  four  old-louic  tribes  [Gelg- 
OHTEs].  The  Attic  £u pat  rids  included  not 
only  the  so-called  autochthonous  nobility,  but 
also  those  noble  gentes  which  had  immigrated : 
the  two  branches  of  the  Neleidae,  the  Codridae, 
descendants  of  the  laiit  king,  and  the  Alcmaeo- 
nidae,  had  come  originally  from  M^senia 
(SchOmann,  Antiq.  i.  316,  321,  £.  T.;  Opusc. 
Acad.  p.  235).  This  phenomenon  repeats  itself 
among  the  Roman  patricians,  e.g.  the  Claudii. 

In  the  division  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica 
into  three  classes,  traditionally  xwcribed  to 
Theseus,  the  Eupatrids  were  the  first;  like 
other  aristocracies  ancient  and  modem,  they 
were  entrenched  behind  a  strong  rampart  of 
privil^e ;  they  were  in  the  exclusive  possession 
of  all  the  civil  and  religious,  offices  of  the  state, 
were  the  exponents  of  the  law  and  the  authorised 
interpreters  {ifyrfn^^)  of  things  human  and 
divine  (Pint.  Hies.  25 ;  Pollux,  viii.  111).  The 
dose  correspondence  of  all  this  with  the  early 
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institutions  of  Rome  is  noticed  by  Dionyans, 
who  however  reckons  only  two  divisions  of  the 
Athenians,  c^orpiSot  and  teypoutot^  correspond- 
ing to  his  idea  of  the  patricians  and  ctients 
(I^n.  Hal.  ii  8).  The  exact  relation  of  the 
three  Theseian  classes  to  the  four  old-Ionic 
tribes  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute,  some  schdazs 
contending  that  the  tribes  and  phratries  were 
divisions  of  the  Eupatrids  alone  (Philippi,  B^i' 
trUge  zu  einer  Qeich.  d.  Att.  Burgerreckts^  p. 
276  A).  The  better  opinion,  that  the  y^iMtpm 
(called  also  ytmpyoX)  and  the  Siyfuevpyai  wen 
also  distributied  among  the  tribas,  rests  on  the 
precise  testimony  of  Aristotle  (op.  SchoL  Plat. 
Axioch.y  also  in  C.  MuUer,  Fragm.  Higt.  iL  106), 
supported  by  various  passages  in  the  gxam- 
marians;  and  is  defended  by  Gilbert  on  very 
cogent  grounds.  The  ^KofiafftX^U  were  neces- 
sarily Eupatrids  (Pollux,  viiL  111%  a  fact  which 
would  not  have  been  menti<med  if  all  members 
of  the  phylae  had  been  such.  And  as  regards 
the  phratries,  the  reconciliation  (otSffT^tfeu)  of 
cases  of  unintentional  homicide  was  to  be  efi*ected, 
in  the  absence  of  near  relations  of  the  deceased, 
by  ten  phrateres  chosen  from  the  Eupatrids  by 
the  Ephetae  (Law  [Btcfths]  of  Draco,  op.  Dan. 
c.  Macart.  p.  1069,  §  57).  This  Uw  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  usual  character  of  "jnsoted 
documents  "  in  the  Orators,  as  its  genuineness  is 
proved  by  C,  /.  i4.  i.  61 ;  and  it  clearly  implies 
that  there  were  other  phrateres  who  were  not 
Eupatrids  (Gilbert,  StaatsalUrtk.  i.  112^        « 

The  entire  history  of  Athens  down  to  the 
time  of  Pericles  is  .the  history  of  the  gradual 
curtailment  of  the  privileges  of  the  Eupatrids. 
The  ordinances  of  Draco  were  a  ooncessioo  to 
popular  discontent,  and  exhibited  in  writing  for 
the  first  time  the  laws  which  the  governing 
class  had  hitherto  interpreted  as  they  pleated 
(Grote,  pt.  ii.  ch.  10,  ii.  283).  The  would4t 
despot  Cylon,  and  the  more  successful  Peisi- 
stratus,  themselves  both  Eupatrids,  illustrate  the 
tendency  then  prevailing  in  Greece  to  overthrew 
oligarchy  by  accepting  tyranny.  The  legida^ 
tion  of  Solon  made  landed  property,  not  birth, 
the  qualification  for  political  power.  For  an 
account  of  further  changes  see  Archok,  p.  166 ; 
Areiopagus,  p.  177 ;  and  for  the  legislaticm  of 
Cleisthenes,  Demus,  pp.  614,  615.  But  as  Solon, 
like  all  ancient  legislators,  refrained  from 
touching  religion,  certain  priestly  offices  snd 
ceremonial  functions,  involving  no  political  au- 
thority, remained  with  the  Eupatrids  down  to  a 
very  late  period  of  Grecian  history.  (Sch5msoo, 
,Antiq.  Jur.  PwW.  pp.  77  fT.,  167  AT. ;  Ephetae; 

EUMOLPIDAB ;  EXEGETAE.)       [L.  S.]     [W.  W.] 

EUBITUS.    [AMPHrrHEATRUJc,  p.  113  a.) 

EUSTYLOS.    [Templum.] 

EUTHY'NE  and  EUTHY'NI  (cWwa,  plw. 
sMvyeu:  later  tMiniy  plur.  thBvnu:  Boeckii, 
P.  E.  190  n.  =  SAA.»  i.  p.  241 ;  C.  I.  A.  iL  Ko. 
578;  cf.  Waytc,  Dem.  c.  Tmocr.  p.  717,  §  54; 
ci^vKoi).  All  public  officers  at  Athens  (ss 
Aeschin.  c  Ctes.  §  18,  has  it,  ouSelr  jbonrt^fawr 
rmv  KoX  irturow  vphs  ret  jroa^  wpoircAi^s^^ntrX 
both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  icXi^ptfrol  sod 
X^poToyrrrol  (generals,  Lys.  pro  MxHt,  §  11 ;  am- 
bassadors, Dem.  de  Fah.  Leg.  p.  367,  §  82,  p.  406> 
§  211 ;  iyopay6fioiy  iurrw6tioC,  (ixorrol  irora 
S^vf,  Dem.  c  Timocr.  p.  735,  §  112 ;  triersrcltf. 
priests  and  priestesses,  etc,  Aeschin.  /.  c);  the 
iywpoeirai  ("E^fi,  1862,  No.  220;  ai.A.u. 
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No.  314),  even  the  seiuite  of  the  Five  Hundred  and 
the  members  of  the  Areiopagus  (Dem.  c.  Androt, 
p.  605,  §  38,  and  Aeschin.  /.  c.  and  Schol. :  the 
latter  in  their  administrative  capacity)  were 
accountable  for  their  conduct  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  discharged  their  official  duties.  The 
judges  in  the  popular  courts  and  the  diaetetae 
(cf.  EiSAKOiiXiA,  3)  seem  to  have  been  the  only 
authorities  who  were  not  responsible.  This 
account,  which  officers  had  to  give  after  the 
time  of  their  o(Hce  was  over,  was  called  c(^vya, 
or  mostly  in  pi.  Muycu :  and  the  officers  subject 
to  it,  {nn^vwou  The  annual  ordinary  public 
officers  had  to  render  it  within  thirty  days  after 
the  expiration  of  their  offices  (Harp.  s.  v. 
Xoyurred :  Pollux,  viii.  45),  t>.  in  the  month  of 
Uecatombaeon  (the  KoafiirraX  in  the  month  of 
Boedromion) ;  the  treasurer  of  the  revenue,  who 
held  hia  office  for  four  years,  in  the  month  of 
Pyanepsion  and  Maimacterion  of  the  third  year 
of  each  Olympiad  (Uoeckh,  Sthh.*  ii.  p.  Ill :  but 
see  Priinkel,  App.  p.  45,  n.  272) ;  and  generals 
might  be  called  back  by  a  decree  of  the  people 
before  the  expiration  of  their  office  to  give  an 
account  (Lys.  c  Ergocl,  §  5  f.).  Until  this  duty 
was  fuliilled,  the  whole  property  of  the  ex* 
officer  was  in  bondage  to  the  state  (^vffxvpd^ci 
via  oMas  6  ¥0/u>$4rris  rits  r&y  6ircv^y«r,  etc. ; 
Aeschin.  c.  CUs,  §  21) :  he  was  not  allowed  to 
travel  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Attica,  to  conse- 
crate any  part  of  his  property  as  a  gift  to  the 
gods,  to  make  his  will,  or  to  pass  from  one  family 
to  another  by  adoption;  no  public  honours  or 
rewards,  and  no  new  office  could  be  given  to 
him  (Aeschin.  /.  &, ;  Dem.  c.  Timocr,  p.  747,  §  150 
f. :  cf.  Plut.  Qvaest,  gr.  2,  about  the  $a<ri\€7s  of 
Comae).  If  within  the  stated  period  an  officer 
through  whose  hands  public  money  had  passed, 
did  not  send  in  his  account,  an  action  called 
iKoylov  Si'mi  was  brought  against  him  (Pollux, 
rilL  54;  Lex,  BheU  Cant,  s.  v.;  Att,  Process, 
ccL  Lip6iu8,p.  461);  in  some  instances,  however, 
the  effdvnu  were  delayed  long  beyond  the  speci- 
fied time  (Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  374,  §  103 :  cf. 
p,  406,  §  211 ;  Lvs.  pro  Milit.  §  11,  de  Affect, 
Tyran,  §  30 ;  Aeschin.  c.  Tim.  §  106). 

Aristotle  {Pol,  vii,  5,  10  S,  =  vi.  8  Bk.),  in 
speaking  of  the  iipxh  ?^fi^ofUvri  Xoyifffihy  K(d 
wpoaofd^ovffo,  says,  some  call  them  ^CBvyot, 
some  XjoytffTcd,  some  ^(rrafrro^,  some  trmrfiyopou* 
As  far  as  Athens  is  concerned,  we  may  leave  out 
the  i^eroffrai,  because  the  officers  who  bore  that 
name  had  quite  different  functions  (Boeckh, 
StAk,*  I  p.  363  c).  In  the  time  before  Eucleides 
thirty  Ao7t<rral  are  mentioned  (C.  /.  A.  i.  No.  32  ; 
cf.  226,  228);  their  relation  to  the  ten  \oyiffrcd 
of  a  later  period  is  not  clear.  Meier  doubts  thnt 
there  was  any  connexion  between  them ;  whilst 
Boeckh  (SthA.*  i.  p.  241)  supposes  that  their 
nomber  was  reduced  from  thirty  to  ten.  As  re- 
gards the  Xoytffrai  and  ci^wi,  O.  Hermann  (d. 
BoeeiJis  Behcmdlung  d.  gr,  Inschr.  p.  220  ff.)  took 
these  to  be  two  names  for  the  same  class  of 

*  AoytoTOi  in  £retria  (Rangab6,  No.  689),  in  Ephesus, 
In  Gsmbreiom  (Ditteubcrger,  Sj/U.  Nos.  263, 29 ;  470, 35), 
in  Dekw  iBuU.  vi.  p.  25, 1.  202),  in  Tenos,  in  Issa  (C.  /. 
O.  Nos.  202-206;  1834);  i(rr<umX  in  Erythne,  in 
Smyrna,  in  Halicanuseos  (Dlttenberger,  Nos.  370,  25 ; 
171,  ft4  f. ;  371,  33  f.);  'AiroAoyol  in  Tbaaos  (Csaer,t 
Dd.  No.  627 ;  Joum.  of  Hdl,  Stud,  viiL  p.  410),  In  Agrl- 
gentnm  (C.  /.  O,  No.  2161).  (Qllbert,  SLaattalt,  iL 
p.336,n.  I.) 


o6Scials,  relying  on  the  statement  of  Photius, 
that  Xofyicru  were  formerly  called  9fi9woi\  but 
Boeckh  (pp.  cit.  i.'  p.  239  f.)  shows  conclusively 
that  these  two  classes  of  officials  existed  side  by 
side  both  before  and  after  Eucleides;  besides, 
Harpocmtion,  s,  v.  Xoynrraij  distinctly  avers 
that  Aristotle  pointed  out  the  difference  between 
them. 

The  grammarians,  on  the  authority  of  Aris- 
totle, state  that  the  Xoyurrai,  eUbwoif  and 
avyffyopoi  were  each  ten  in  number,  chosen  by 
lot,  and  thnt  the  rdp^Zpoi  of  the  tfiOvvm  were 
likewise  chosen  by  lot  (Lex,  Seguer,  276,  17 ; 
Photius,  31,  20;  Schol.  Aristoph.  Veep,  691> 
The  Lex.  Cant.  p.  672, 20  has  \oyurras  alpovrrai 
94Ka  (i/iprifiiyoi,  Schol.  Aeschin.  c.  Tim,  §  1); 
this  Boeckh  and  Schoell  (p.  25,  n.  2)  consider 
an  inaccurate  expression,  whilst  Meier  (ad  I.  c.) 
and  Schumann  (Ant  i.  407,  £.  T.)  suppose  that  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  their  appointment  (from 
cheirotony  to  choosing  by  lot)  was  effected.  The 
xdp€9poi  were  probnbly  nominated  by  the  tfiBvvoi 
themselves  (thus  Boeckh).  The  functions  ot* 
these  three  classes  of  officers  cannot  be  stated 
with  absolute  certainty.  All  the  inc^lBwoi^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  generals  and  probably 
of  their  subordinate  military  fonctionaries,  had 
to  send  in  their  accounts  (\6yos)  to  the  Xoyurrtd 
(Aeschin.  c.  Ctcs.  §  20,  4yypd(p€iy  \6yop  itphs 
rohs  koytaras  icol  tvdwas  9iiiycu :  §  15,  A07.  arcU 
€vB.  iyypd(p9Uf  rrpos  rhr  ypafifuerda  (of  the  Senate, 
Gilbert,  Staatsalt.  i.  p.  216,  n.)  jcol  rohs  Aoyi- 
oris :  §  22,  \6ryov  hro^ip^tv  rphs  robs  Xjoyiavis : 
cf.  C.  L  A,  L  No.  32 ;  ii.  Nos.  444,  446),  and 
those  who  had  not  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  public  money  had  to  hand  in  a  written 
declaration  to  that  effect  (Aeschin.  /.  c.  §  22). 
The  XoyKTro/,  assisted  by  the  <ruy^yopoLf  ex- 
amined these  accounts  within  the  period  of 
thirty  days  {Lex.  Cant,  I,  c,  irap*  ots  BtaXeyl" 
(oyrai  vaaai  el  ^X^  ^<^  ^^  Xiififjuira  jcol  riit 
yrY€Prjfi4vas  ^atrayas'  Koi  &Wous  9tKa  <n/yi^- 
y6povSf  otriyts  trvyavoKpiyovct  roirois :  cf.  C,  I, 
A.  ii.  No.  578,  the  oath  of  the  XoyiorJjs  of  the 
deme  of  Myrrhinus,  Xo^ictirdeu  h  h»  yjoi  Hoicfi 
&io|Awic^rcu:  they  held  their  meetings  in  the 
Acryurr^io,  Andoc  de  Myst.  §  78 ;  Harp.).  At 
this  iLydxpiats  the  ^fiBvyoi,  who  seem  to  have 
exercised  a  kind  of  general  financial  control  and 
to  have  been  assigned  with  their  irdptipot  to  the 
several  departments  (Boeckh,  Sccur/:,  p.  466,  and 
Schol.  Plat.  Legg,  xii.  p.  945  B),  might  bring 
charges  against  the  &iFtv0vyos  (see  the  oath  of  the 
9iidvyos,  C,  /.  A,  ii.  No.  578,  irol  ^cb'  fwt  ioxf 
&8(«ff<K,  icartvOvyw  drroO  itol  rtfiiiffw  {jhrtrifuop^ 
SchOll]  oZ  &y  fjuoi  Zoief  &^toy  cTrcu  rh  iiZlienfui)y 
and  probably  private  individuals  likewise  had  a 
chance  of  doing  so  (Aeschin.  I,  c.  §  23,  ixp^^  ^* 
,  .  .  iMOi  rhy  Tuy  koyttrr&y  icfipvKa  icripv^cu  r^ 
irdrpioy  xcd  tyyofiov  K^pvyfia  roDro*  t(s  fiovKrrat 
Kcmryopfty :  cf.  Dem.  de  FaU,  Leg.  p.  341,  §  2, 
ypoi^  ircpl  r&y  •vBvy&Vj  Andoc  de  Myst,  §  78). 
We  know  something  about  the  nature  of  such 
charges:  Antiphon  (de  Choreut.  §  43)  argnea 
that  the  basileus  had  acted  within  his  rights, 
since  Philocrates  had  not  brought  a  charge 
against  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  e^vreu: 
again,  the  generals  are  said  ([Lys.]  pro  Milit. 
§  11)  to  have  evaded  the  tl^yai,  fearing  they 
would  be  called  to  account  for  a  fine  illegally 
inflicted ;  cf.  also  Lys.  c,  Theomn,  i.  §  16.  (m 
such  occasions  the  sycophantae  plied  their  trade 
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(Ariftoph.  Eq,  259  ff.,  824;  [Dem.]  e.  Aristog,  I 
p.  781,  §  37).  £ren  when  the  accounts  were 
tbnnd  correct  mnd  no  accuser  appeared,  the 
Keyurrai  could  not  discharge  the  ihrf^vyoj 
((iwtffJitiaiwc9au  rks  tifOvvaSy  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  310, 
I  250) ;  this  could  only  be  done  by  a  court  ot* 
501  judges  presided  over  by  the  koyiorad  (Dem. 
de  Fait,  le*j.  p.  406,  §  1211;  de  Cor,  p,  266, 
§  ]  17 ;  Aescuin.  /.  c.  §  li^  ff. ;  C.  /.  A.  iL  Nos.  469, 
f.  61,  470,  I.  71;  Ux.  Cant  L  c),  or  by  the 
thetnoothetae  in  case  of  ^HBvitai  of  generals.  In 
case  of  irregularities  being  discovered  at  the 
ipdiCDuris  by  the  KoyurrcH.  and  <rvrfiyopQi,  it 
devolved  upon  the  latter  to  bring  the  charge 
before  the  court  (see  the  oath  of  the  evrfyyopos 
in  C.  /.  A,  u.  No.  578);  and  if  the  cMvMf 
a  private   person   had    brought  a  charge. 


or 


they  acted  as  accusers  before  the  court.  Such 
«  cause  {ypu^ii  irtpi  rmv  cMvWvr)  was  TifKtfT6s 
rSuid.  s.  0.)*  **^^  Kkom^  Imioaimv  xp^t^'''***^ 
[Aeschin.  c.  Ctes,  §  10 ;  Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  735, 
^  112),  Upmtf  (Dem.  de  Fait,  Leg,  p.  429,  §  273), 
and  with  ambassadors  wup€cwp^<rfii€la  were  prin- 
cipally the  offences  charged  against  officers 
(ff^mt  ^Affiir  is  the  technical  term  for  being 
convicted). 

In  like  manner  the  officers  of  the  demet,  the 
^fiofx^h  the  Upowotot,  the  to^Joi  (C.  /.  A.  ii. 
Kot.  578,  581, 571)  had  to  give  an  account  after 
their  time  of  office  was  over.  In  the  deme  of 
Ifyrrhinns  the  demarchus  had  to  render  his 
account  before  the  cMvyos  of  the  deme  who  had 
to  award  the  penalty,  the  Koytvriis  who  had 
to  examine  the  accounts,  and  ten  elected  avr^ 
yopoif  who,  alter  having  been  sworn  in  by 
the  new  demarchus  (6  yioSf  KOhler),  decided 
the  case  by  secret  voting;  it  was  possible  to 
appeal  from  this  decision  to  a  meeting  of  the 
demotae ;  and  if  the  sentence  of  the  ffvrfiyopot 
was  upheld,  the  fine  was  increased  by  one- 
halfl  (R.  SchOll,  de  Synegorie  Atticia  Vomm,; 
AtL  FrooetSj  ed.  Lipsius,  pp.  112-117,  257- 
269.)  [L.  S.]    [H.  H.] 

EXAGIA  or  HEXAGIA.    [Pondera.] 

EXAGO'GE,  ejectment  to  try  the  right  of 
property.    [Exoules  Dike.] 

EXAGO^GES  QBAFHE'ii^tertryrtfyfmfh) 
might  be  instituted,  it  u  said,  against  one  who, 
acting  as  iciptos  of  an  Athenian  woman,  married 
ber  to  a  foreigner  in  a  foreign  land  (^Att,  Pro- 
ceUy  ed.  Lipsius,  p.  443  f.).  Our  information 
concerning  this  suit  is  ver}'  scanty.  Timocrates 
n  charged  with  having  sold  his  sister  to  a 
Corcyrean,  an  offence  deserving  capital  punish- 
ment (Dem.  c.  Ttm.  p.  763,  §  202) ;  he  meets 
the  charge  by  saying  that  he  married  her  to  a 
foreigner  an*!  did  not  sell  her  (rV  H'^^  iuH^X^v 

Hpy^^      From    thb    Thonissen    {Droit   PAal^ 
p.  345  n.)  concludes  that  giving  in  marriage  to 
«  foreigner  in  due  form   was  not   actionable. 
The  action  acainst  Aristogiton  ([Dem.]  c.  Arittog. 
i.  p.  787,  §  55)  is  very  complicated  (Lipsius, 
Leipz.  Stud.  vi.  p.  323  f') ;  he  is  charged  by  his 
own  brother  with  having  sold  their  half-sister 
to  be  taken  into  a  foreign  country,  ^v*  i^qyotyp 
&vf8oro(cf.  Pollux,  iii.  125)  6t  ^<ri  rh  iyitKr\tui 
T^f  ZitetiSy  etc.     llie  charge  is  the  same,  viz. 
wpaffis  iw*  i^ceyttyf  (§  58^  »nd  the  punishment 
is  the  same,  viz.  death  (§  80),  as  in  Timocrates' 
case,  but  the  speaker  calls  as  witness  the  arbi- 
trator in  the  action  (§  58),  and  only  private 
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actions  could  be  laid  before  arbitrators;  more- 
over the  term  lyjcAiy/ia  is  employed  (§§  58,  80X 
which  is  used  of  private  actions  only  (Att. 
Process^  ed.  Lipsius,  p.  791),  yet  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  such  an  offence  could  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  private  action.  Dareste 
{Plaidoyers  polit.  de  Dem,  U.  pp.  344-346) 
suggests  that  it  was  a  private  action  brought 
by  the  brother  in  onler  to  obtain  his  half 
of  the  price  realised  by  the  sale,  but  the 
wording  of  the  charge  (§  58)  makes  this 
supposition  untenable.  Lipsius  {Att,  Procett, 
p.  275,  n.  209 ;  cf.  p.  791,  n.  105)  does  not 
consider  iv*  ^ioytryp  vtwpdtTKtu^  a  technical 
term,  and  thinks  that  such  an  offence  had  to 
be  proceeded  against  by  a  ypo/p^  Mparoiurftoi: 
cf.  the  definition  of  iu^ipawoitariiSf  given  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristoph.  Pint,  521,  ov  fi6wo¥  b  rek% 
i\w$4povs  9i  atrdrfis  ivdyttp  tls  9ov\€Uaf  {Etym. 
M.  102,  7),  etc;  such  offenders  were  put  to 
death  (Xen.  Mem,  L  2,  62  f.).  A  third  instance 
of  this  action  is  supplied  by  Ps.  PluU  ViU.  X 
Oraa.  p.  834  £.  Andocides  sent  a  relative  of 
his  as  a  present  (Tzetz.  Hiat,  Chil,  vi.  375, 
wwmv  wwAci  T^  /Sotf'iXei)  to  the  king  of  Cyprus, 
XdBpa  r&w  oUtUiV  ifygyay^yj  but  stole  her 
again  when  he  was  to  be  brought  before  a 
court  (jikXXmv  4w\  rovrois  tts  iuewrHipuuf  titri' 
yareai).  [C.  R.  K.]    [H.  H.] 

EXAIRE'SEOS     DIKC'    (^atp4fftms    or 
i/f«up4irtms  8(jn))  was  an  action  brought  to  re- 
cover damages  for  the  attempt  to  deprive  the 
plaintiff  of  his  slave ;  not  where  the  defendant 
claimed  a  property  in  the  slave,  but  where  he 
asserted  him  to  be  a  freeman,  or,  as  in  Aeschm. 
c  Tim,  §  62,  a  public  slaye.    As  the  condition 
of  slavery  at  Athens  incapacitated  a  man  from 
taking  any  legnl  step  in  his  own  person,  if  a 
reputed  slave  wished  to  recover  his  rights  u  a 
freeman,  he  could  only  do  it  by  the  assistance 
of  one  who  was  himself  a  freeman,*  and  who  wss 
said  i^aipuffBai  or  ii^tatpuirBai  edrrhp  €ls  ^cv- 
$9pU»  (Lys.  c.  Pond.  §  10 ;  ^s  4X€60€pw  ^m, 
Isocr.  Trapez,  §  14)  in  libertatem  vindicare.    If 
the  i^xupo^fitposf  in  resisting  the  capture  of  the 
reputed  slave  on  the  part  of  him  who  claimed 
to  be  the  slave's  master  (&7cir,  [Dem.]  c  Neaer, 
p.  1358,  §  40 ;  Isae.  pro  Eumath.  fr.  15,  or  iytv 
fit  SovXcior,  Aeschin.  /.  c,  Isae.  /.  c.   fir.  16), 
used  actual  violence,  he  was  subject  to  a  Slxf 
/3(afa»v :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  meant  to  cos- 
test  the  roaster's  right,  the  proper  course  wis 
to  go  before  the  polemarch  {Att,  ProoetSy  ed. 
Lipsius,  p.  56),  and  the  master  held  the  slave  to 
bail  (jcvrfyyvoM  vphs  r^  voXcfufpx^  [Dem.]  /.  c; 
vphs  rhv   ieoK4i»apx'*^t  Isocr.    L  c),  and   the 
iL^oipo^yos  becomes  bail  (SieTTvorcu,  Pssioo 
for  seven  talents,  Isocr.  Lc  ;  Stephanus  and  two 
others  in  [Dem.]  /.  c. :  cf.  Plat.  Legg.  xi.  p.  914  E, 
6  8*  iu^eupoifuvos  iyyvTirks  rpus  mrwrr4^9ah 
etc.).     It  was  the  duty  of  the  polemarch  to  set 
the  man  at  libertv  pendente  liie,f    At  the  trisl 
before  o/  rerrapOKovra  which  followed,  the  re* 
putcd  owner  had  to  prove  his  right  to  the  slave, 
and,  if  successful,  obtained  such  compensation 
ns  the  jury  chose  to  award,  this  being  a  rtpLift^i 

•  The  same  in  the  Gortyn  Code  (1. 14. 15),  but  cyr 
(etc  iwXxlaM)  npi  Xucof  was  forbidden  (1-  >)• 

t  From  Lyn.  e.  PancL  •  It  would  senn  that  the  «Y«r 
had  to  set  at  liberty  the  slave  be  claimed.  If  surety  «ss 
given  that  next  day  some  one  would  reclaim  Uffl  ssa 
freeman. 
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dty^p  {AU.  Process,  ed.  Lipsius,  p.  221),  and  the 
defendaDt  had  to  pay  to  the  treasury  a  sum 
eqxial  to  the  damages  ([Dem.]  c.  Theocr.  p.  1328, 
§  20);  hence  it  is  strange  that  such  actions 
might  be  settled  out  of  court,  as  in  the  case  of 
Pittalacus,  the  public  slare  whom  Hegesander 
laid  hold  of,  asserting  that  he  was  his  slave 
(Aeschin.  c.  iVm.  §63 ;  cf.  [Dem.]  c.  Ncaer,  p.  1360, 
§  45  ff.).  The  jury  would  probably  take  into 
consideration,  in  estimating  the  damages, 
whether  the  slave  was  to  be  returned  to  the 
owner  (cf.  Lys.  c.  Panel,  12)  or  not. 

In  a  speech  of  Isocrates  (^Trapez.  §  13  f.  and  49) 
the  defendant,  a  banker,  from  whom  it  is  sought 
to  recover  a  deposit,  is  charged  with  having 
asserted  the  freedom  of  his  own  slave,  in  order 
to  prevent  his  being  examined  by  torture  re- 
specting the  sum  of  money  deposited  in  his 
hands.  This  is  remarkable,  because  the  speaker 
and  Menezenus  never  claimed  the  slave  as  their 
own ;  the  case  seems  to  prove  that  not  only  the 
person  who  asserted  that  the  slave  was  his,  but 
also  the  person  who  had  an  interest  in  the  matter 
that  a  slave  should  be  recognised  as  such,  was  en- 
titled to  the  &70»y^  c<s  SovAetov.  (Att,  Process^ 
ed.  Lipsius,  pp.  657-665.)  [C.  R.  K.]  [H.  H.] 
EXA'MEN.  [Libra.] 
EXAUCTORA'TIO.  [Exercitus.] 
EXAUGURA'TIO  is  the  act  of  taking  away 
from  a  place  or  thing  the  sacred  character  which 
it  had  received  by  inauguratio,  consecratio,  or 
dedicatio.  That  such  an  act  was  performed  by 
the  augurs,  and  never  without  consulting  the 
pleasure  of  the  gods  by  augurium,  is  implied  in 
the  name  itself.  (Liv.  i.  55,  cf.  v.  54,  69  ;  Dionys. 
Hal.  Antiq.  Rom,  iii.  p.  162 ;  Cato  ap.  Festus, 
8.  T.  Neqwtum^  Temples,  chapels,  and  other 
conseorated  places,  as  well  as  priesto,  were  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  god?.  No  conse- 
crated place  whatever  could  be  applied  for  any 
profane  purpose,  or  dedicated  to  any  other 
divinity  than  that  to  which  it  originally  be- 
longed, without  being  previously  ezaugurated ; 
and  priests  could  not  give  up  their  sacred  func- 
tions, nor  could  a  vestal  virgin,  after  the  expi- 
ration of  her  thirty  years  of  service,  enter  into 
matrimony,  without  nrst  undergoing  the  process 
of  exauguratio.  (Gellius,  vi.  (vii.)  7, 4 ;  Jul.  Capi- 
tol. M.  Anton.  Philos,  c.  4.)  [L  S.]  [A.  S.  W.] 
EXCETTIO.  [Actio.] 
EXCU'BIAE.  [Castra,  p.  377  a.] 
EXCUBITCRES,  which  properly  means 
watchmen  or  sentinels  of  any  kind  (Caes.  Beli. 
OcUL  vii.  69),  was  the  name  more  particularly 
given  to  the  soldiers  of  the  cohort  who  guarded 
the  palace  of  the  Roman  emperor  (Suet.  Ner.  8, 
Oth,  6).  Their  commanding  ofHcer  was  called 
iribtmus  excvintor  (Suet.  Claud,  42;  Ner.  9). 
When  the  emperor  went  to  an  entertainment  at 
the  house  of  another  person,  the  excubitores 
appear  to  have  accompanied  him,  and  to  have 
kept  guard  as  in  his  own  palace  (Suet.  Olh, 
4).  [W.  S.] 

E'XEDRA  or  Exhedra  {iiiZpa)  is  properly 
a  recessed  seat  built  out  from  a  portico  and 
opening  into  it  (Marquardt,  Privatl,  242  n.); 
nsually  of  a  semicircular  shape,  hence  called 
a6st<  in  a  glossary  ap.  Mai  Auctar.  Class,  iii. 
459;  and  probably  identical  with  the  hemict/' 
dium  of  Cic  de  Am.  1,  §  2  [Hemic ycliuh]. 
Hence  it  came  to  mean,  among  the  Greeks,  a 
hall  or  colonnade  furnished  with  recessed  seats, 


where  people  met  to  enjoy  conversation ;  such 
as  the  rooms  which  opened  on  to  the  peristyle  of 
the  andronitis  [DoMUS,  p.  662  a]  (Vitruvius  says 
gynaeconitis,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  tb.  660  6)  ;  or 
in  the  gymnasia  and  schools  of  philosophers. 
Vitruvius  reckons  exedrae  with  peristylia  as 
open  buildings,  where  colours  would  fade  in  the 
strong  sunlight  (vii.  9,  §  2),  but  they  must  have 
included  also  covered  halls,  cool  and  shady 
(Lucian,  Anachars.  16,  p.  895  R ;  Becker-Gdli, 
Charikles,  ii.  233).  Late  writers  (e.g.  Pollux, 
vii.  123)  sometimes  identify  the  4^4ipa  with  the 
iroffi-dsy  a  room  on  the  side  of  the  peristyle  facing 
the  entrance  [DOHUS,  p.  662  &] ;  but  this  applies 
only  to  Roman  times  and  manners  (Hermann- 
Bliimner,  Privatalterth.  p.  150  n.).  The  use  of 
the  word  in  Eurip.  Orest.  1449  is  peculiar ;  the 
slaves  are  driven,  some  to  the  house,  some  to  the 
stables,  others  to  the  i^49pai,  t.e.  apparently  to 
'*  out-houses :  "  the  gloss  &v((iraToi,  however 
supported  by  similar  words  (i^cSpc^v,  BokosX 
would  be  a  comic  touch  quite  out  of  keeping. 

In  early  Greece  the  AfVxH  was  simply  a 
lounge  or  place  of  gossip,  not  a  building  at  all ; 
in  later  times  the  word  denoted  a  larger  and 
more  public  place  of  resort  than  the  i^4ipa 
[Lesche]. 

Among  the  Romans  the  word  had  a  wider 
meaning,  answering  to  both  the  Greek  terms, 
i^49pa  and  A^trxt}.  Thus  it  is  not  only  used  to 
signify  a  chamber  for  ordinary  resort  and  con- 
versation in  a  private  house,  or  in  the  public 
baths  and  gymnasia  open  to  the  sun  and  air 
(Vitruv.  V.  11,  vii.  9;  Cic.  Orat  iii.  5,  §  17, 
de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  6,  §  15  ;  Varro,  R,  R.  iii.  5,  §  8 ; 
Ulpian,  Dig.  9,  3,  5,  §  2),  but  the  word  is  even 
applied  to  the  hall  attached  to  the  theatre  of 
Pompey,  which  was  used  as  a  place  of  meeting 
by  the  senate  (Pint.  Rntt.  14,  17).  The  dimi^ 
nutive  exedrium  also  occurs  (Cic.  ad  Fam, 
vii.  23).  [P.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

EXEGE'TES  C4^nyrrr4is%  an  expounder, 
interpreter,  is  used  both  in  an  ordinary  and 
an  official  sense.  A  local  guide  or  cicerone  is  so- 
styled  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  806;  Pans.  i.  41,  §  2)^ 
Aeschines,  ridiculing  Demosthenes  for  his  con> 
duct  on  the  Embassy,  calls  him  the  4^irYVT^s 
of  the  absurd  stories  with  which  he  regaled 
his  colleagues  (Aeschin.  F,  L.  §  40).  More 
usually,  however,  the  word  was  applied  to 
any  interpreter  of  laws,  whether  sacred  or 
secular,  but  especially  the  former  {Etym.  if., 
8.  v.);  thus  the  whole  order  of  Eupatrids 
were  in  the  old  times  v6tiuv  8iSdUr«aAoi^ 
bci»v  fcfld  UfAv  4^fiyirral  (Plut.  Tkes.  25>. 
Among  the  Eupatrids,  again,  the  Eumolpidae 
(q.  ».)  were  4^fjy7tTai  of  a  special  class  of  sacred 
laws,  those,  namely,  relating  to  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries ;  these  laws  were  unwritten,  and  of 
immemorial  antiquity  ([Lys.]  c.  Andoc.  §  10)i 
But  with  regard  to  the  written  and  civil  laws 
of  Athens  in  democratic  times,  the  notion  of 
several  grammarians  that  there  was  a  class  of 
^fiyyijToi  or  expounders  of  them,  answering  to 
the  Roman  jurisconsults,  is  untenable,  and  in- 
deed no  longer  held  ;  the  silence  of  the  orators 
is  sufficient  proof  that  no  such  persons  existed 
(Ruhnken,  on  Timaeus,  Lex.  Plat  s.  v.).  Re- 
specting the  4^riy7iT^s  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
at  Sparta,  who  in  all  probability  never  existed, 
see  Miiller,  Dor.  iiL  11,  2.  In  Athenian  courts^ 
both  the  dicasts  and  the  presiding  judges  acted 
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without  the  gnkUnce  of  tnuncd  lawyen,  and 
reqair«d  the  Uws  whichHhey  administered  to  be 
intelligible  to  plain  men.  At  the  same  time,  the 
oonsenratism  of  ancient  religion  inrolred  a  fre- 
qaent  appeal  to  experts  in  pvrelj  ceremonial 
matters.  Thus,  the  gnilt  of  a  homicide  and  the 
punishment  of  it  were  to  be  detennined  by  the 
law-cottrts;  bnt  if  the  homicide  were  proved 
accidental  or  justifiable,  the  oeremonial  expiation, 
the  reconciliation  with  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  disposal  of  the  corpse  remained 
as  the  province  of  i^nyfirul :  and  mrious  other 
points  connected  with  funerals  were  referred  to 
them  ([Dem.]  c.  Eterg.  et  Mnes,  p.  1160,  §  68; 
Isae.  Or,  8  [&roii.],  §  39 :  in  these  two  passages 
the  persons  interested  in  the  burial  consult  ^(if- 
yrrrat  as  to  "  the  right  thing  to  be  done  ";  they 
are  cases  of  conscience,  as  is  also  the  somewhat 
different  case  in  Plat.  J^vthj/phr,  4  D).  Hence 
Plato  in  his  ideal  laws  introduces  ifiirfifai  of 
funerals,  whom  Cicero  quoting  the  passage  calls 
religitmum  mterprcUa  (Plat.  Z^g.  xii.  958  I>; 
Cic  de  Legg.  ii.  27,  §  67).  Elsewhere  Plato  de- 
clares  that  the  laws  about  all  dirine  things 
shall  be  brought  from  Delphi,  and  administered 
by  i^rrrnred  {Legg,  ri  759  C),  who  are  to  be 
men  of  venerable  age  and  high  character,  ap- 
pointed for  life  after  a  strict  ioiafuurlm.  (ib,  £) : 
he  further  entrusts  them  with  the  regolation  of 
marriage  rites  (vi.  775  A).  How  for  these  pro- 
visions coincided  with  the  real  law  of  Athens  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  sav. 

In  an  official  sense,  the  Exboetab  were  a 
board  of  three  persons,  to  whom  application 
might  be  made  in  matters  relating  to  sacred 
law ;  they  were  all  to  be  Eupatrids,  and  one  of 
them  necessarily  a  member  of  the  family  of  the 
Eumolpidae.  The  mode  of  their  appointment  is 
not  known;  and  the  question  whether  they 
took  cognisance  of  all  appeals  from  private 
persons  like  those  mentioned  above,  or  only 
of  public  matters,  is  open  to  some  doubt. 
They  attended  in  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  interpreted  the  Ztoorifdat  or  signs  from 
heaven  [luxxESiA,  p.  701  6] ;  they  had  thus  the 
power  of  stopping  the  business  in  hand,  corre- 
sponding to  the  obnuntiatioot  the  Roman  augurs. 
But  we  may  be  sure  that  the  democratic  Athe- 
nians would  not  allow  an  absolute  or  irrespon- 
sible veto  to  these  or  any  other  officials ;  their 
surtion,  like  that  of  an  Epistates  who  refused  to 
put  the  question  to  the  vote,  was  no  doubt  liable 
to  impeachment :  in  practice  it  is  probable  that 
only  a  smart  shower  or  other  nnmistakeable 
phenomenon  was  allowed  to  break  up  the  meet- 
ing; so  that  their  duty  would  be  purely  a 
formal  one.  The  gloss  of  Timaens,  identical  with 
the  second  of  the  two  in  Suidas,  runs  as  follows : 
*E|irwrol  rpfij  yhomcu  nv$6xpit<^oif  ots  ft4\€i 
KoBaip^af  roihs  ^.yu  rivX  ivarxyfiivrca  *  ttoX  oi 
i^Jtyoifuvoi  rk  irdrpia.  These  grammarians  cer- 
tainly understood  the  phrase  rit  vdrpia  in  too 
wide  a  sense:  we  may  further  doubt,  with' 
Schdmann,  whether  the  Delphic  oracle  was 
really  consulted.  (Pollux,  viii.  124  and  188; 
Suid.,  Etgm.  M.,  Lex.  JRhet,  s.  v.;  Ruhnken 
on  Timaens;  0.  Miiller  on  Aesch.  Eumen,  p. 
162  ff. ;  Schumann,  Antiq,  i.  429,  E.  T. ;  Gilbert, 
SiaatsaltcHh.  \,  ^^0,)  [L.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

EXERCITO'RIA  A'CTIO  was  one  of  those 
praetorian  actions  (called  by  the  civilians 
<KiioM9  adJeotUias  quoHkUii)  by  which  prin* 
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cipals  were  made  directly  suable  by  third  per- 
sons who  contracted  with  their  agents.  This 
one  applied  particularly  to  the  case  of  contracts 
made  by  the  captain  of  a  vessel  as  agent,  ex- 
press or  implied,  of  its  owner  or  chirterer  (jntt, 
iv.  7,  2),  its  name  beiug  derived  from  exerdtcr, 
the  person  ^ad  quern  cottidianus  navis  qnaotns 
pertinet  "  (Inst,  loc  cit. ;  cf.  Dig.  14^  1, 1, 15), 
whether  he  actually  owned  the  vessel,  or  had 
merely  hired  or  chartered  it  for  a  time,  definite  or 
indefinite.  By  this  action  the  exercUor  could 
be  sued  upon  all  contracts  made  by  the  captain 
(magUter)  in  connexion  with  the  re&sel  or  its 
voyage,  e.g.  repairs  (**  si  quid  cum  eo  ^joa  rei 
gratia,  cui  praepositus  erit,  contractom  foerit,* 
Inst,  loc  cit;  cf.  Dig.  14,  1,  1,  7),  because  it 
was  as  his  agent  that  the  magister  made  them; 
but  the  other  party  to  the  transaction-'e.^.  the 
shipbnilder  who  executed  the  repairs — might 
always  sue  the  magister  if  he  preferred  it,  the 
remedy  in  this  case  of  course  being  the  ordi- 
nary action  <m  the  contract  (e.g.  iocatiy.  It 
was  immaterial  whether  the  magister  was  s 
slave  or  fUvs  famiiias  of  the  exercitor,  or  aa 
**  extranea  persona  "  (t>.  free  agent),  (jiiios,  iv. 
71»  Inst,  loc  cit. :  but  his  contracts  would  not 
bind  his  principal,  so  that  the  actio  exercOoHa 
would  not  lie,  if  he  exceeded  his  conmiission :  ii^ 
for  instance,  being  appointed  to  use  the  ship  for 
one  purpose,  he  us«l  it  for  another.  If  there 
were  several  magistri,  without  any  partition  of 
their  duties  (non  divisis  officiis)j  a  contract  with 
one  was  a  contract  >vith  all :  and  if  there  were 
several  exercitores,  who  appointed  a  magister 
either  out  of  their  own  number  or  not,  they 
were  severally  answerable  in  soHdtan  for  the 
contracts  which  he  made  under  his  commissioB : 
the  other  contracting  party  might  select  whidi 
of  them  ho  pleased  as  his  defendant  in  the  ociJe 
exernitorla.  [J.  B.  M.] 

EXETJCITUS  ((rrpoTiJj),  army.  I.  Greek. 
The  earliest  notices  which  we  possess  of  the 
military  art  among  the  Greeks  are  those  con- 
tained in  the  Homeric  poems.  The  unsettled 
state  of  society  in  the  first  ages  of  Greece  led  to 
the  early  and  general  cultivation  of  the  art  of 
arms,  which  were  habitually  worn  for  defence, 
even  when  aggressive  warfare  was  not  intended 
(Thuc.  i.  6).  But  the  Homeric  poems  contain 
an  exhibition  of  combined  military  operations  in 
their  earliest  stage.  Warlike  undertakings 
before  the  time  described  in  them  can  hare 
been  little  else  than  predatory  inroads  (jS«v- 
Aa^'fcu,  //.  xi.  672).  A  collection  of  warriois 
exhibiting  less  of  organisation  and  disdpliae 
than  we  see  depicted  in  the  Grecian  tr«^ 
before  Troy,  would  hardly  deserve  the  name  of 
an  army.  The  organisation  which  we  see 
there,  such  as  it  was,  arose,  not  from  soy 
studied,  formative  system,  but  naturally  out « 
the  imperfect  constitution  of  society  in  thai 
age.  Every  freeman  in  those  times  was  of 
course  a  soldier ;  but  when  all  the  members  of 
a  family  were  not  needed  to  go  upon  an  expedi- 
tion under  the  command  of  their  chieftain  or 
king,  those  who  were  to  go  seem  to  have  be<a 
selected  by  lot  (//.  xxiv.  400).  As  the  con- 
federated states,  which  are  represented  ss 
taking  part  in  the  Trojan  war,  are  united  by 
scarcely  any  other  bond  than  their  participatioa 
in  a  common  object,  the  different  bodies  of 
titK>p8,  led  by  their  respective  chieflaifis,  are 
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far  from  being  united  by  a  common  discipline 
under  the  command-in-chief  of  Agamemnon.  A 
common  epithet  for  allies  is  **  called  from  afar  " 
(Tt|AcK\fltro(,  //.  T.  491,  tL  111).  Each  body 
obeys  its  own  leader,  and  follows  him  to  the 
oonBict,  or  remains  inactive,  according  as  he 
chooses  to  mingle  in  the  Bght  or  not.  Anthority 
«Qd  obedience  are  regulated  much  more  by  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances,  or  by  the  reUtive 
personal  distinction  of  the  chieftains,  than  by 
any  law  of  militiry  discipline.  Gifts  {iSpa) 
were  given  to  them  at  the  end  of  service ;  and 
such  may  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  pay 
being  given  to  soldiers  (//.  xviL  225).  Aga- 
memnon sometimes  urges  the  chieftains  to 
engage,  not  by  conmiands,  but  by  taunts  (//.  iv. 
338  C,  368  ff.).  Accordingly,  nothing  like  the 
tactics  or  strategy  of  a  regularly  disciplined 
army  is  to  be  traced  in  the  Homeric  descrip- 
tions of  battles.  Each  chieftain  with  his  body 
of  troops  acts  for  himself,  without  reference  to 
the  movements  of  the  rest,  except  as  these  fur- 
nish occasion  for  a  vigorous  attack,  or,  when 
hard  pressed,  call  for  assistance  from  the  com- 
mon feeling  of  brotherhood  in  arms.  The  wide 
interval  which  in  the  Homeric  age  separated 
the  noble  or  chieftain  from  the  common  free- 
man, appears  in  as  marked  a  manner  in  military 
as  in  civil  a£hirs.  The  former  is  distinguished 
by  that  superior  skill  and  prowess  in  the  use  of 
his  arms,  which  would  naturally  result  from 
the  constant  practice  of  warlike  exercises,  for 
which  his  station  gave  him  the  leisure  and  the 
means.  A  single  hero  is  able  to  put  to  flight  a 
whole  troop  of  common  soldiers.  The  account 
of  a  battle  consists  almost  entirely  of  descrip- 
tions of  the  single  combats  of  the  chiefs  on  both 
sides ;  and  the  fortune  of  the  day,  when  not 
overruled  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods,  is 
decided  by  the  individual  valour  of  these 
heroes.  While  the  mass  of  the  common  soldiers 
were  on  foot,  the  chiefs  rode  in  chariots  [Currub], 
which  usually  contained  two,  one  to  drive 
(i^fIoxos)  And  one  to  fight  {wapatfidriis).  In 
these  they  advanced  against  the  antagonists 
whom  they  singled  out  for  encounter,  some- 
times hurling  their  spears  from  their  chariots, 
bat  more  commonly  alighting,  as  they  drew 
near,  and  fighting  on  foot,  making  use  of  the 
chariot  for  pursuit  or  flight.  The  Greeks  did 
not,  like  the  ancient  Britons  and  several  nations 
of  the  East,  use  the  chariot  itself  as  an  instru- 
ment of  warfare.  Cavalry  was  unknown  at 
that  time  to  the  Greeks,  and  horsemanship  but 
rery  rarely  practised ;  the  Imnits  of  Homer  are 
the  chieftains  who  ride  in  chariots.  These  chiefs 
are  drawn  up  in  the  front  of  the  battle  array 
^//.  iv.  297,  505,  wp6futxotf  irpoixdx^odai) ;  and 
frequently  the  foot-soldiers  seem  to  have  done 
nothing  but  watch  the  single  combats  of  their 
leaders,  forming  in  two  opposite,  parallel  lines, 
between  which  the  more  important  single  com- 
bats are  fought.  How  they  got  the  chariots  out 
of  the  way  when  the  foot-soldiers  came  to 
close  quarters  (as  in  //.  iv.  427  ff.)  is  not 
deMTibed. 

Though  so  little  account  is  usually  made  of 
the  common  soldiers  (vpvAfei,  //.  xL  49,  xiL  77), 
Homer  occasionally  lays  considerable  stress  on 
their  orderly  aiui  compact  array;  the  Atreidae 
are  honourably  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
MM^^fVfe  AqBw  (II  i.  15>    Nestor  and  Me- 


nestheus  were  also  skilled  in  marshalling  an 
army  {IL  ii.  553,  iv.  293  flF.).  The  troops  were 
naturally  drawn  up  in  separate  bodies  according 
to  their  different  nations.  It  would  appear  to 
be  rather  a  restoration  of  the  old  arrangement 
than  a  new  classification,  when  Nestor  (//.  ii.  362) 
recommends  Agamemnon  to  draw  the  troops  up 
by  tribes  and  phratries.  Arranged  in  these 
natural  divisions,  the  foot-soldiers  were  drawn 
up  in  densely  compacted  bodies  (irvjccrol  ^li- 
AoT^er)— shield  close  to  shield,  helmet  to  helmet, 
man  to  man  (//.  xiii.  130,  xvi.  212  ff.).  In 
these  masses,  though  not  usually  commencine 
the  attack,  they  frequently  offer  a  powerfiu 
resistance,  even  to  distinguished  heroes  (as 
Hector,  //.  xiii.  145  ff.,  comp.  xvii.  267,  354  ff., 
xiii.  339),  the  dense  array  of  their  spears  form- 
ing a  barrier  not  easily  broken  through.  The 
signal  for  advance  or  retreat  was  not  given  by 
instruments  of  any  kind,  but  by  the  voice  of 
the  leader.  A  loud  voice  was  consequently  an 
important  matter,  and  the  epithet  fioify  iiyaBhs 
is  common.  The  soldiers  advanced  and  engaged 
in  battle  with  loud  shouting  (&k€t\rrr6s,  IL  iv. 
436,  xiv.  393).  The  trumpet,  however,  was 
not  absolutely  unknown  (//.  xviii.  219).  Re- 
specting the  armour,  offensive  and  deifensive, 
see  Abma.  Ko  engines  for  besieging  are  found. 
There  were  in  the  army,  besides  the  hoplites, 
light-armed  troops,  archers  andslingers  (//.  xiii. 
767). 

Under  the  king  or  chieftain  who  commands 
his  separate  contingent  we  commonly  find  sub- 
ordinate chiefs,  who  command  smaller  divisions. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  altogether 
accidental  or  not,  that  these  are  frequently  five 
in  number.  Thus  the  Myrmidons  of  Achilles 
are  divided  into  five  ffrlx*s,  each  of  500  men. 
Five  chiefs  command  the  Boeotians;  and  the 
whole  Trojan  army  is  formed  in  five  divisions, 
each  under  three  leaders.  (//.  iv.  295  ff.,  xvi. 
171-197,  ii.  494,  495,  xii.  87-104.)  The  term 
^dXwy^  is  applied  either  to  the  whole  army  (as 
//.  vL  6),  or  to  these  smaller  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions, which  are  also  called  (rrlx^s  and 
ir^n««  (^'-  *»•  90,  iv.  333). 

When  an  enemy  was  slain,  it  was  the  uni- 
versal practice  to  stop  and  strip  off  his  arms, 
which  were  carefully  preserved  by  the  victor  as 
trophies.  The  division  of  the  booty  generally 
was  arranged  by  the  leader  of  the  troop,  for 
whom  a  portion  was  set  aside  as  an  honorary 
present  {y4paSj  JL  i.  118,  368,  392).  The 
recovery  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slain  was 
in  the  Homeric  age,  as  in  all  later  times,  a  point 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  frequently  either 
led  to  a  fierce  contest  (//.  xvi.  756  ff.),  or  was 
effected  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom  (//. 
xxiv.  502).  (KOpke,  Enegswesm  der  Orieohen 
m  heroischen  ZeitalUr;  Wachsmuth,  HeUeiu 
Alterthumsk,  vol.  ii.  §  110 ;  Grote,  HiMtory  of 
Qreecej  vol.  iL  .p.  106 ;  Buchholz,  Die  Homeri" 
schen  Bealien,  ii.  1,  303-331.) 

After  the  heroic  age  considerable  impulse  was 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  military  art  by 
the  conquests  of  the  Thessalians  (the  first 
Grecian  people,  apparently,  that  employed 
cavalry,  to  the  use  of  which  their  conquests 
were  probably  in  great  part  owing)  and  Dorians, 
among  the  latter  of  whom  the  art  of  warfare 
was  earliest  reduced  to  system.  The  distinction 
of  heavy  and  light  armed  foot-ioldlert  of  conne 
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took  its  rise  with  the  beginnings  of  militarj  ' 
service,  the  poorer  class  being  unable  to  proride 
themselves  with  the  more  efficient,  but  more 
costly   weapons  of  those  who  were  better  off 
than  themselves.    Political  considerations  tended 
to   make    the    distinction    more    marked    and 
systematic.    The  system  of  military  castes  was 
indeed   unknown    among  the    Greeks,   though 
something  answering  the  same  purpose  existed 
in  the  earliest  times,  when  the  nobles  and  their 
more    immediate    dependents    and     retainers, 
having   greater  leisure   for  the  cultivation  of 
skill  in  the  use  of  arms  and  greater  means  for 
procuring  them,  were  separated  in  that  respect 
by  a  wide  interval  from  the  lower  class;  while 
conversely,  military  superiority  was  the  most 
direct  means  of  securing  political  supremacy. 
Hence,  as  soon  as  the  distinction  between  the 
nobles    (the    privileged   class)  and    the    com- 
monalty  (demus)  was  established,  it  became  the 
object  of  the  former  to  prevent  the  latter  from 
placing    themselves  on  a  par   with    them  in 
military  strength,  and  so  the  use  of  the  full 
armour    of    the    heavy>anned     infantry    was 
reserved   by  the   former  for  themselves;   and 
when,  in  times  of  distress,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  entrust  the  demus  with  full  armour,  the 
result  was  not  uncommonly  a  revolution  (as 
was  in  some  degree  the  case  at  Mytilene,  Thuc. 
iii.  27).     But  in  the  democracies  this  distinction 
as  regards  the  kinds  of  service  depended  merely 
upon  the  greater  or  less  ability  of  the  citizens 
to  procure  arms.     In  the  Greek  commonwealths 
all  those  who  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  citizens 
or  freemen  were  held  bound  to  serve  as  soldiers 
when  called  upon,  and  were  provided  with  arms 
and  trained  in  military  exercises  as  a  matter  of 
course.    The  modem  system  of  standing  armies 
was  foreign  to  Greek  habits,  and  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  different 
commonwealths,  though  something  of  the  kind 
may  be  seen  in  the  body-guAi^usually   of 
mercenary  troops,  kept  by  tyrants^^(he  merce- 
naries in  the  pay  of  Alexander  of  Pherae  formed 
a  considerable  army.     Practically  too,  from  the 
continuity  of  the  warlike  operations  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  the  armies  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  of   Macedon,  and    their  successors, 
became  standing  armies.    The  thousand  \oydZts 
at  Argos  (Thuc  t.  67 ;  Diod.  xii.  75),  the  sacred 
band    at    Thebes  (Plut.   Pelop,   18),   and    the 
Arcadian  iirdpiroi  (Epartti)  were  not  consider- 
able enough  to  be  called  armies.    The  employ- 
ment of  mercenary  troops  might  have  leid  to 
the  use  of  standing  armies,  had  it  not  been  that 
the  use  of  them  characterised  the  decline  of  the 
Grecian  states,  so  that  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  their  employment  also  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  provide  the  resources  for  their  mainte- 
nance,   except    when    they  were    immediately 
needed.    Still,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Scythian  bow- 
men at  Athens,  individual  corps  of  mercenaries 
might  be  regularly  maintained.     Slaves  were 
but  rarely  trusted  with  arms ;  and  when  it  was 
the  case,  they  were  usually  manumitted.     The 
Greek  armies  accordingly  were  national  armies, 
resembling  rather  the  militia  than  the  regular 
armies  of  modem  times.     Their  sroallness  in 
comparison  with  modem  armies  must  be  noticed. 
The  largest  Greek  armies  we  know  of  as  having 
operated  in    Hellas   proper  were,  at  Plataea, 
38,700  hoplites  and  69,500  i)^iAof  (Herod,  iz. 


28  ff.);  in  the  6rst  invasion  of  Attica  by  the 
Lacedaemonians.  70,000  (Plut.  Per,  33);  in  the 
invasion  of  Laconia  by  Epaminondas,  70,000 
(Plut.  de  Qhr.  Ath.  2).  At  Hantineia,  in  362  B.a, 
33,000  Thebans  fought  against  23,000  Lacedae- 
monians, according  to  Diodorus  (zv.  84). 

In  all  the  states  of  Greece,  in  the  earliest  ai 
in  later  times,  the  general  type  of  their  military 
organisation  was  the  phalanxy  a  body  of  troops 
in  close  array  with  a  long  spear  as  their  prin- 
cipal weapon.     It  was  among  .the  Dorians,  and 
especially  among  the  Spartans,  that  this  type 
was  most  rigidly  adhered  to.     See  Tyrtaeus 
pcutim,  who   insists  on  the  especial  duties  of 
fighting   4y  wpofidxoiffif  and  each   keeping  his 
place  in   the  phalanx.    The  strength  of  their 
military   array   consisted   in  the   b^^y~*nned 
infantiy  (3rXirai).     They   attached   compara- 
tively small  importance  to  their  cavalry,  whick 
was  always  inferior  (Xen.  Hell,  ri.  4,  §  10). 
Indeed,  the  Thessalians  and  Boeotians  were  the 
only  Greek  people  who  distinguished  themselvei 
much   for   their  cavalry ;    scarcely  any  other 
states  had  territories  adapted  for  the  evolutions 
of  cavalry.    The  Spartan  army,  as  described  by 
Xenophon,  was  probably  in  all  its  main  features 
the  same  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus. 
The  institutions  of  that  lawgiver  converted  the 
body  of  Spartan  citizens  into  a  kind  of  military 
brotherhood,  whose  almost  sole  occupation  wss 
the  practice  of  warlike  and  athletic  exercises. 
The  whole  life  of  a  Spartan  was  little  else  than 
either  the  preparation   for  or  the  practice  of 
war.    The  result  was,  that  in  the  strictness  of 
their  discipline,  the  precision  and  facility  with 
which  they  performed  their  military  evolutiois, 
and  the  skill  and  power  with  which  they  used 
their  weapons,  the  Spartans  were  unrivalled 
among  the  Greeks,  so  that  they  seemed  like  reel 
masters  of  the  art  of  war  {T^xyiras  r&p  wokt^u- 
Kuev)y   while  in  comparison   with  them  othw 
Greeks  appeared  mere  tyros  (aebroirxjfi^iArrh 
r&p  arpoTurrucwirf  Xen.  Sep.  Laced,  xiiL  §  ^; 
ixpoi  TCX^^tTM   Kol    o'o^KTral   Tuw  woXfjuur«r, 
Plut   Peiop.  23).     The  heavy-armed  infsntrr 
of  the  Spartan  armies  was  composed  partly  of 
genuine  Spartan  citizens,  partly  of  Penoed  (e^. 
Thucyd.  iv.  8;  comp.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Oreect, 
vol.  ii.  p.  458).     In  later  times,  as  the  number 
of  Spartan  citizens  decreased,  the  Perioeci  coo* 
stituted  the  larger  portion,  a  fact  which  renders 
nugatory  all  attempts  to  connect  the  numbeR 
of  the  divisions  of  the  army  with  the  politics! 
divisions  of  the  Spartan  citizens.     The  prods- 
mation  of  the  levy  was  called  ^povpor  ^oSnv 
(Xen.  ffeil,  iii.  5,  6;  iv.  2,  9,  &c.);  but  if  the 
service   was  abroad,  it    was    called    orptcrar 
tromy  (t6.  v.  2,  20):  cf.  A.  Bauer  in  Mailer'* 
Handbuchj  iv.  247.     Every  Spartan  citizen  was 
liable  to  military  service  (ffju^povpn)  from  the 
age  of  tVenty  to  the  age  of  sixty  years,    b 
later  tirodMie  father  of  three  sons  was  exempt 
(Arist.  Pol^L  9,  13).    Those  beyond  that  age 
were,  hower^  sometimes  employed  in  the  les* 
arduous    kinds  of  service — as    at    Mantineis, 
where  they  had  charge  of  the  baggage  (Thuc.  t. 
72).    On  the  occasion  of  any  military  expedi- 
tion,  the  kings  at   first,,  and  aflerwards  tbe 
ephors,  made  proclamatiod'what  class,  according 
to  age,  were  to  go  on  the  expedition  (tA  h^  <^ 
&  Zu  arpttr^a-BoL,  Xen.  £ep,  Lac  xi.  §  2) :  as, 
for  example,  all  citizens  between  twenty  And 
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tliirty,  or  between  twenty  and  thirty-five,  &c. 

dec).  On  one  occasion  ^8.0.  418),  on  a  sudden 
emergency,  when  probably  there  was  not  time 
to  collect  the  Perioeci,  all  the  citizens  of  the 
military  age  were  called  forth  (Thnc.  v.  64). 

The  political  and  military  divisions  of  the 
Spartans  were  mixed  np  together  in  some  way 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  unravel.    The  whole 
!ife  of  a  Spartan  was  passed  in  the  discipline  of 
a  kind  of  camp.    The  citizens  messed  together 
in  companies,  and  slept  in  a  sort  of  barracks. 
It  appears  from  Xenophon  {Hep,  Lac,  zi.  4  ff.) 
that  the  whole  body  of  citizens  of  military  age 
was  divided  into  six  divisions  called  ft6p<u  (toXi- 
Tucal  /i6pai  he  terms  them :  we  are  not  to  read 
^rAcriKwv :  cf.  Xen.  Hell,  v.  3,  25),  under  the 
command  or  superintendence  of  a  polemarch, 
«ach    mora  being  subdivided  into  two  \6xoi 
(commanded  by  Koxoyoi),  each  ?i6xos  into  two 
wcmjicoaT^es  (headed  by  ireKnyfco<rT%>ef),  each 
•rtprjiKOirrhs    into  two   imafiorUu  (headed   by 
«nomotarchs).    Xenophon  indeed  speaks  of  four 
x6xoh  ^at  compare  Xen.  ffelt.  vli.  4,  20,  r&y 
Sc^eica  k6x«''^'   5,  20;  and  £.  Mtiller,  Jahrb, 
fUr  Phil,  Ixxv.   99.      The  ivtffioTtai  were  so 
called  from    the  men  composing  them  being 
bound  together  by  a  common  oath  (rd^is  ris  iih 
<r^€pf[mv  irtifunoSy  Hesych.  8.  v.).    It  was  com- 
posed of  men  of  the  same  age,  as  is  implied  in 
^he  fiict  that  the  members  of  the  enomoty  were 
trained  to  act  together,  and  that  men  under 
thirty  or  thirty-five  years  were  often  detached 
in  a  battle  to  pursue  the  light  troops  of  the 
•enemy  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  5,  15,  16 ;  Grote,  ii.  459). 
It  is  to  be  further  noticed  that  fathers,  brothers, 
and  sons  appear  in  different  fi6pou  (Xen.  Bell.  iv. 
5,  10) ;  and  inhabitants  of  the  same  locality  did 
not  serve  together,  for  we  find  the  Amycleans 
scattered  through  the  whole  army  (jSb,  §  11). 
These  were    not   merely    divisions  of   troops 
engaged  in  actual  military  expeditions.     The 
whole  body  of  citizens  at  all  times  formed  an 
army,  whether  they  were  congregated  at  head- 
quarters in  Sparta,  or  a  portion  of  them  were 
detached  on  foreign  service.     Herodotus  (i.  65) 
speaks  of  enomoties,  triacades  (which  are  not 
mentioned  elsewhere),  and  syssitia  as  military 
divisions,  and  we   learn  that  the   polemarchs 
presided  over  the  public  tables  (Pint.  Lye.  12). 
But  these  were  not  military  divisions,  but  civil 
societies  framed  in  Sparta  to  increase  the  feeling 
of  comradeship  so  useful  in  war  (Plat.  Legg.  i. 
625  K).    It  was  a  principal  feature  of  Spartan 
discipline  that    among   the    youths  the  elder 
stionld  teach  the  younger,  and  so  the  well- 
known  relation  of  the  thnrviiXas  and  Htm  was 
established.    (For  details,  see  Gilbert,  Stoats- 
aiterthUmer,  i.   70.)     When  a  portion  of  the 
citizens  was  sent  out  on  foreign  service,  the 
army  that  they  formed  was  arranged  in  divi- 
sions corresponding  to,  and  bearing  the  same 
names  as,  the  divisions  of  the  entire  military 
force  of  Sparta,  ue.  of  the  entire  body  of  citizens 
of  military  age.    As  has  already  been  remarked, 
an    army  sent  on  foreign  service  consisted  of 
citizens  between  certain  ages,  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  soldiers  wanted.     So  that, 
as  it  would  seem,  every  enomotia  of  the  general 
foody  tent  out  a  certain  proportion  of  its  num« 
bers  for  the  expedition  in  question,  who  (with 
some  Perioeci)  formed  an  enomotia  of  the  army  [ 
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so  sent ;  and  the  detachment  of  those  enomotiae 
which  formed  a  mora  of  the  whole  body  of 
citizens,  formed  (apparently)  a  mora  of  the 
army  on  service.  AH  the  accounts  that  we 
have  of  Spartan  military  operations  indicate 
that  the  Perioeci  who  served  as  heavy-armed 
soldiers,  formed  integral  members  of  the  differ- 
ent divisions  to  which  they  were  attached ;  so 
that  an  enomotia,  pentecostys,  &c.,  in  the  field, 
would  contain  a  number  of  soldiers  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  corresponding  larger  divisions  of 
the  whole  body  of  citizens  of  military  age 
(Thuc.  iv.  8,  38  ;  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  4,  15-17,  vii. 
4,  27).  However,  Gilbert  (pp.  dt.  i.  74  ff.) 
thinks  that  up  to  425  B.C.  the  Perioeci  served 
apart,  and  he  refers  for  the  time  of  the  Persian 
Wars  to  Herod,  ix.  10,  11,  28.  Thirlwall  {Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  i.  app.  ii.)  talks  of  thirty  families 
being  represented  in  the  army  by  thirty  soldiers ; 
an  idea  totally  at  variance  with  all  the  accounts 
that  we  have.  Supposing  a  family  to  consist  of 
a  father  and  three  sons,  if  the  latter  were  above 
twenty,  and  the  father  not  above  sixty  years  of 
age,  all  would  be  soldiers,  liable  to  be  called  out 
for  active  service  at  any  time ;  and  according  to 
the  limits  of  the  age  proclaimed  by  the  ephors, 
one,  two,  three,  or  all  of  them  might  be  called 
out  at  once.  The  strength  of  a  mora  on  actual 
service,  of  course,  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances. To  judge  by  the  name  pentecostys,  the . 
normal  number  of  a  mora  would  have  been 
400 ;  but  500,  600,  and  900  are  mentioned  as 
the  number  of  men  in  a  mora  on  different  occa-  - 
sions  (Plut.  Pelop.  17;  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  5,  12; 
Schol.acfThuc.v.66;  Diod.  xv.  32,  &c. ;  MiUler, 
Dorians,  iii.  12,  §  2,  note  t).  That  these  varia- 
tions arose  from  variations  in  the  number  of 
Spartan  citizens  (Haase  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's 
Encyclopadie,  art.  Phalanx),  is  an  assumption 
which  leaves  out  of  sight  the  proportion  of 
citizens  called  out,  and  the  number  of  Perioeci 
in  the  army.  (Of  the  292  heavy-armed  soldiers 
who  surrendered  at  Sphacteria,  120  were  Spar- 
tans, Thuc  iv.  38.  At  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  > 
one-half  of  the  heavy-armed  soldieim  of  the. 
Lacedaemonians  were  Spartuns.)  When  in  the 
field,  each  mora  of  infantry  was  attended  by  a 
mora  of  cavalry  (Xen.  Hep.  Lac.  xi.  4),  consist- 
ing at  the  most  of  100  men,  and  commanded  by 
an  hipparmost  (linrapfjLo<n"fis,  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  4, 
§  10 ;  5,  §  12).  Plutarch  (Lye.  23)  mentions 
squadrons  (pb\afJLoC)  of  fifty,  which  may  possibly 
be  the  same  divisions.  It  is  not  easy,  however, 
to  see  in  what  manner  the  cavalry  could  have 
been  thus  apportioned,  or  how  each  mora  of 
cavalry  could  have  "  belonged  to  a  mora  of 
infantry  without  being  in .  close  connexion  with 
it "  (as  MUller  says).  The  cavalry  seems  merely 
to  have  been  employed  to  protect  the  flanks,, 
and  but  little  regard  was  paid  to  it.  The 
feeblest  and  least  ambitious  served  in  the  cavalry 
(Xen.  Hell.  vi.  4,  10).  The  Spartans  generally 
used  mercenary  cavalry  (Thuc  ii.  9 ;  Xen.  Hipp. 
ix.  4).  The  corps  of  300  Imr f7t  (Herod,  viu. 
124)  formed  a  sort  of  body-guard  for  the  kins, 
and  consisted  of  the  fiower  of  the  young  sol- 
diers. Though  called  horsemen,  they  fought 
on  foot  (Strabo,  p.  482).  Their  commanders 
were  called  iinr«yp4rai  (Xen.  Bep,  Lac.  iv.  3; 
Hesych.  s.  v.). 

Thucydides  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of 
Mantineia  (v.  68)  describes  the  laoedaemonian 
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mnnj  as  divided  into  seren  lochi,  each  contain- 
ing foar  pentecoatyes,  and  each  pentecottys  four 
enomotiae,   with   thirty-two  men   in  each ;  so 
thai  the  lochos  here  is  a  body  of  512  men,  and 
is  commanded  by   a   polemnrch.     It   is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  lochus  of  Thucydides,  in  this 
instance,   answers   to  the  mora  of  Xenophon. 
It  would   be  absurd  to  suppose  such   a   Isirge 
number  to  be  the  ordinary  lochus  or  tactical 
unit ;  the  largest  such  tactical  lochus  known  is 
the  Sacred  Lochus  at  Thebes,  which  consisted  of 
300.    As  on  this  occasion  the  pen tecostys  con- 
tained four  instead  of  two  enomotiae,  and  as 
four  pentecostyes  were  thrown  together  into 
one  division,  Thucydides  may  hare  been  led  to 
call  this  divbion  a  lochus,  as  being  next  above 
the  pentecostys,  though  it  was,  in  fact,  a  mora 
commanded  by  a   polemarch  (Thirlwall,  /.  c 
p.  445  ;  comp.  Arnold  on  Thuc  t.  68).  Ari»totle 
appears  to  use  the  terms  lochus  and  mora  indis- 
criminately   (AoKc^y   voXrr.   Fr.   5    and    6; 
PfaoUus  $.  V.  A^x^)*    "^^  suggestion  of  Arnold 
(L  c.)  that  one  of  the  seven  lochi  spoken  of 
consisted  of  the  Brasidean  soldiers  and  Neoda- 
modea,  who  would  not  be  taken  account  of  in 
the  ordinary  dirinons  of  the  Spartan  forces,  is 
not  unlikely,  and  would  explain  the  discrepancy 
between  the  number  of  lochi  (or  morae)  here, 
and  the  ordinary  number  of  six  morae;  but 
even  independently  of  it,  no  difficulty  need  be 
felt  with   respect  to  that  particular  point,  as 
the  whole  arrangement  of  the  troops  on  that 
occaaion  was  a  departure  from  the  ordinary 
divisions.    The  Neodamodes  were  not  usually 
incorporated  in  the  morae  (Xen.  ffelUn,  iv.  8, 
§  !.'>).    The  mora  was  used  for  the  arrangement 
in  the  camp  (Xen.  Eep.  Lac.  xU.  5),  and  formed 
the  highest  unit  for  the  levy,  but  tactically  it 
had  no  importance  f  Bauer,  op.  oit,  249,  note). 

It  stems  a  probable  opinion  that  the  number 
of  morae  in  the  Spartan  military  force  had 
reference  to  the  districts  into  which  Laconia 
was  divided.  These,  including  SparU  and  the- 
districts  immediately  aronnd  it,  were  six  in 
number.  Perhaps,  as  Thirlwall  suggests,  the 
division  of  the  army  may  have  been  founded  on 
the  fiction  that  one  mora  was  assigned  for  the 
protection  of  each  district.  The  same  writer 
also  suggests  a  very  probable  explanation  of  the 
X^X^f  Ilcravritnff  which  Herodotus  (ix.  53) 
speaks  of,  and  of  which  Thucydides  (1.  20), 
though  doubtless  erroneouslv,  denies  the  exist- 
ence. Thirlwall  suggests  that  as  each  mora 
consisted  of  four  lochi,  the  four  lochi  of  the 
mora  belonging  to  the  district  of  Sparta  may 
have  been  distributed  on  the  same  principle 
among  the  four  kA/uu — Umnae,  Cynosura, 
Mesoa,  and  Pitana— of  which  Sparta  was  com- 
posed.*   Gilbert  (pp.  cit.  1.  74)  supposes  that 

«  MUler  iDorians,  book  iU.  o.  3,  ^  t)  talkf  of  a  mXtt 
distinct  from  these  HMfian.  But  the  latter  were  cer- 
tainly not  mere  suboxbs,  but  component  parts  of  Sparta 
itself  (comp.  Pans.  Ui.  le,  ^  9).  Hsase  (I.  c.)  speaks  of 
five  divisions  of  the  dty  besides  Pttsna,  so  that  the  six 
morae  or  locbi  in  the  sense  of  Thucydides  correspooded 
to  these  six  divisions.  For  this  arrangement,  there 
seems  no  authority,  exo^t  the  statement  of  the  scholiast 
on  Aristoph.  (Ljfs.  453),  that  there  were  six  lochi  at 
^larta,  five  of  which  be  names,  one  of  the  names  being 
corrected  coiOecturally  by  MlUler  to  Mco^nff.  But 
there  seems  here  little  more  than  a  conftised  version  of 
the  division  into  six  movae. 


the  x6xos  was  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Pitana,  but  that  its  official  title  was  not  derived 
from  that  district. 

A  Spartan  army,  divided  as  above  described, 
was  drawn  up  in  the  dense  array  of  the  phslinx, 
the  depth  of  which    depended   upon  dream- 
stances.     An   ipwfjtoria  sometimes  made  hot  a 
single  file    (reading    c2t   €va\  sometimes  wu 
drawn  up  in  three  or  six  files  (<rr(x<Mi  ^^^ 
Rep.  Lac  xL  4 ;  or  X^x^^  ^  ^^^7  ^'^  ^^  ^1 
Polybius).     At    the    baUle    of   Mantineia  the 
phalanx  was  eight  deep,  so  that  each  enomotia 
made  four  files  (Thuc  v.  68 ;  comp.  Xen.  EdL 
iii.  2,  §  16,  vL  2,  §  21).     At  the  batUe  of 
Leuctra  it  was  twelve  deep  (Xen.  J7W/.  Ti.4. 
§  12).    The  enomotarch  stood  at  the  head  of 
his  file  (wps^otfTdviif),  or  at  the  head  of  the 
right-hand  file,  if  the  enomotia  was  broken  op 
into  more  than  one.    The  last  man  was  called 
oifpay6s.    The  divisions  of  the  rows  of  twelve 
men  etich  were  we/MrdlSci  (Xen.  Beil,  viL3,6; 
cf.  Cyr.  ii.  1,  22).    It  was  a  matter  of  great 
importance  that  he,  like  the  enomotarch,  sboold 
be  a  man  of  strength  and  skill,  as  in  certaia 
evolutions  he  would  hmve  to   letA  the  mow 
ments  (Xen.  iffm.  iiL  1,  8,    Cyr.  viL  5,  5; 
cf:   Ui.   4,  41 ;   Hom.  Ii.  iv.  297).    The  com- 
mander-in-chief,   who   was   usually   the  kii^ 
(after  the  afiair  of  Demaratus  and  CleomeiMS  it 
was  the  practice  not  to  send  out  both  km^s 
together,  Herod,  v.  75 ;  but  comp.  vi.  73X  b»i 
his  station  sometimes    in    the  centre  (as  at 
Mantineia,  Thuc  ▼.  72),  but  more  commonly  (as 
at  Leuctra)  on  the  right  wing.    The  deployments 
by  which  the  arrangements  of  the  phalanx  were 
altered  took  place  under  the  direction  of  the 
enomotarch.     When  the  troops  were  drawi  sp 
in  a  line  in  the  ordinary  battle  array,  they  were 
said  to  be  M   ^dkayyos.    Supposing  an  eao- 
motia  to  consist  of  twenty-five  men,  incladiij 
its  leader,  and  to  be  drawn  up  eight  deep,  tiie 
front  line  of  the  army  would  consist  of  288. 
In  an  ordinarv  march  the  army  advanced  hi 
it4p»s  (or  Kara  K^pas,  Xen.  Eell.  vii.  4,  §  83> 
the  first  enomotia  of  the  rieht  wing  fihng  <A 
and  the  rest  in  succession  following  it ;  so  that 
if  the  enomotia  was  drawn  up  in  three  or  two 
files,  the  whole  army    would  march  in  three 
or  two  files.    The  moat  usual  arrangement  was 
in  two  files,  els  8^  (Xen.  ffelL  vil  4,  §  23, 
iu.  1,  §  22 ;  Polyaen.  U.  1,  §  10).    Accordisf  » 
there  were  one  or  two  or  four  columns,  t» 
march  was  called  /iwofaXaYfia,  Si^oAoTT'' 
rtr^a/^a^Myyloj  of  which  there  are  the  nwt 
various   species   given   in  the  tactical  writer 
(Asclep.  11 ;  Ael.   Tact.  37).    If  an  srmr  » 
marching  order  had  to  form  in  phsUni,  t^ 
movement  began  with  the  hindmost  enomotia « 
the  column,  which  placed  itself  on  the  l«ft  * 
(wop*  ^UnrfSos)  and  on  a  line  with  (its  nerti^' 
the  enomotia  before  it.    These  two  then  p^ 
formed  the  same  evolution  with  respect  to  tl* 
last  but  two,  and  so  on,  tUl  all  were  in  a  lJj« 
with  the  first  enomotia,  which  now,  with  tw 
commander-in-chief  at  its  head,  occnpi^  ^ 
extremity  of  the  right  wing.    This  evolnwo 
was  called  ^tapttf^  (Xen.  Rsp.  Xoc  xi  §  6>* 
name  also  given  to  the  reverse  movemait,  wi* 
a  phalanx  had  to  fall  into  marching  oi^^r  I 
to  subordinate  moremento  of  the  »»«  kind  ftf 
changing  the  depth  of  the  phalanx,    in  ^ 
latter  the  evolntioos  were  conducted  «i  ■»«■ 
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the  same  principle.  Thus,*  if  the  depth  of  the 
phalanx  was  to  be  diminished  by  half,  the 
hinder  portion  of  each  enomotia  marched  for- 
wards and  placed  itself  on  the  left  of  the  half  in 
front  of  it.  Similarly,  if  the  depth  had  to  be 
increased,  the  left-band  portion  of  each  enomotia 
faced  about  towards  the  right,  took  op  its 
station  in  the  rear,  and  then,  iacing  to  the  left 
again,  assumed  its  proper  position.  (Xen.  Bep, 
Lac,  zi.  §  8.)  The  facing  to  the  right  was 
always  the  usage,  because  if  the  evolution  were 
performed  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  the  shielded 
side  could  be  presented  towards  him.  Wheeling 
to  the  right  was  called  M  Z6pv :  wheeling  to 
the  left  #ar^  &<nrl8a.  With  the  cavalry  the 
former  was  also  called  ht\  S^pv,  the  latter 
^'  ^Wcu'.  Modifications  of  this  evolution,  con- 
ducted on  the  same  principle,  were  employed  if 
the  depth  had  to  be  increased  or  diminished  in 
any  other  proportion.  It  is  very  likely  that  at 
those  points  of  the  files  where  in  such  evolutions 
they  would  have  to  separate,  there  were  placed 
men  suitable  for  taking  their  station  in  the 
front  rank,  where  it  was  always  an  object  to 
get  the  best  men.  These  would  answer  to  the 
^wiZapx^i  ftttd  w9fiiniZ<xpxoi  of  Xenophon. 
{Cyrop.  ii.  1,  23;  com  p.  ffipparch,  iL  §  6, 
iv.  §  9.)  If  an  enemy  appeared  in  the  rear,  it 
was  not  enough  that  the  soldiers  should  face 
about  towards  the  enemy.  The  Spartan  tactics 
required  that  the  stoutest  soldier  should  be 
opposed  to  the  enemy.  This  was  accomplished 
by  the  manoeuvre  termed  4^€?<iyfi6s,  Of  this 
there  were  three  varieties : — 1.  The  Macedonian, 
In  this  the  leader  of  each  file  kept  his  place, 
only  turning  towards  the  enemy;  the  man 
behind  him  (iwitrrdTtis)  retreating  and  again 
taking  up  his  station  behind  him,  and  so  on. 
In  this  way  the  army  retreated  from  the  enemy 
by  a  distance  equal  to  its  depth.  2.  The 
Laoonian  (the  one  usually  adopted  by  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  of  Philip  and  Alexander). 
This  was  the  reverse  of  the  preceding,  the  rear 
man  remaining  stationary  and  the  others  ad- 
vancing successively  one  before  the  other.  In 
this  way  of  course  the  army  advanced  against 
the  enemy  by  a  distance  equal  to  its  depth. 
3.  The  Cretan.  In  this  the  leader  and  rearman, 
the  second  and  last  but  two,  and  so  on,  changed 
places,  so  that  the  whole  army  remained  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  enemy.  This  species 
was  also  called  x^pctof  (Haase  ad  Xen.  Sep.  Lac, 
xi.  §  9;  MiUler,  ui.  12,  §  8;  Aelianus,  Tact, 
26,  2f ,  33).  These  evolutions  would  of  course 
leave  the  general  on  the  left  wing.  If  it  was 
deemed  expedient  that  he  should  be  upon  the 
righty  it  was  not  enough  that  he  should  simply 
remore  firom  the  left  to  the  right,  the  whole 
army  had  to  reverse  its  position,  so  that  what 
was  the  left  wing  should  become  the  right. 
This  was  effected  by  an  exeligmus,  termed  (at 
least  by  the  later  tacticians)  i^§\iyfghs  xwrit 
(jydf  as  contrasted  with  the  ^^Xiyfths  xarit 
ffrlxovs.  Farther  evolutions  were  the  different 
kinds  of  wheelings  (^lorpo^aO*  The  quarter 
wheel  was  called  hfoarffo^,  the  half  ircpi- 
ffW€ur/USf  the  three  quarters  itcwtpunratriUs^  in 
-  which  one  quarter  wheel  more  brought  them 
\  back  to  their  oxiginal  position,  htutardffruffu. 
The  piTot  was  uie  wpmrwrrinit  (Hermann- 
Droywn,  i  4Q).  If  the  army  changed  iu  front 
by  wheeling  round  through  a  half  circle,  round 


one  comer  as  a  pivot,  the  movement  seems 
to  have  been  ez  pressed  by  w€piitT^a'ff€ty  or 
kmarrUrff^iv  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  10,  9 ;  cf.  Hermann- 
Droysen,  i.  47,  note  2).  One  more  evolution 
remains  to  be  noticed.  Suppose  an  enemy 
appeared  on  the  right,  while  the  army  was 
marching  in  column,  two  abreast.  The  different 
^At  wheeled  round  through  a  quadrant  of  a 
circle,  round  their  leader,  as  on  a  pivot,  so  that 
the  army  presented  twenty -four  columns  to  the 
enemy,  consisting  of  two  files  each,  and  sepa- 
rated by  a  considerable  interval  firom  each  other. 
The  depth  of  the  whole  body  was  then  lessened, 
and  these  intervals  filled  up  bv  the  ordinary 
paragoge,  and  by  the  different  lochi  siding  up 
nearer  to  each  other  in  case  the  intervals  still 
remained  too  great.  If  it  was  necessary  for  the 
general  to  take  his  station  on  the  right,  this 
would  be  effected,  as  in  other  cases,  by  an 
i^€XiyfjL6s  (cf.  Grote,  iil  457).  Similar  manoeuvres 
took  place  if  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  left, 
though,  as  this  was  the  shielded  side  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  danger  was  consequently  less, 
it  was  frequently  thought  sufficient  to  keep  the 
enemy  in  check  by  means  of  the  cavalry  and 
light  troops.  (Xen.  Rep.  Lac,  xi.  §  10.)  kauer 
(pp.  dt.  257),  however,  represents  this  manoeuvre 
as  being  effected  according  to  a  different  order. 
He  supposes  (1)  the  ox^nary  waoayttyii  4s 
fxfrtrwoy  wop*  iurirl9as  to  form  a  phalanx ;  then 
(2)  a  wheel  round  through  a  quadrant  of  a 
circle  to  the  right  or  left,  according  to  the 
quarter  from  which  the  enemy  appeared.  One 
point  that  a  general  had  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  was  the  tendency  of  an  army,  when 
advancing  iw\  ^dx^tyyes,  to  sheer  off  towards 
the  right,  each  man  pressing  closer  to  his  right- 
hand  neighbour  in  order  to  protect  his  un- 
shielded side,  so  that  the  right  wing  frequently 
got  beyond  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy.  (See 
especially  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Mantineia,. 
Thucyd.  v.  71.)  A  slight  consideration  will 
show  that  the  analogy  traced  between  the 
evolutions  of  an  armv  and  those  of  a  chorus  is 
by  no  means  fanciful.  One  kind  of  i^tXr/fths 
was,  we  have  seen,  called  x<>P*'<'^*  ^^  ^' 
portance  attached  to  the  war  dances  among  the 
Spartans  as  a  means  of  military  training  was 
consequently  very  great.    [Chorus.] 

When  an  army  was  led  to  attack  a  height,  it 
was  usually  drawn  up  in  what  were  termed 
\6xoi  SpBioL,  a  term  which  merely  implies  that 
the  lochi  had  greater  depth  than  breadth  (muid- 
fii^KCf  fM^y  \4yer€u  tw  rAyym  %taf  rh  firJKos  cxj7 
irAcibr  rod  fidBovSj  Sp6toy  9^t  tof  rh  $d$os  rod 
fi'iKovSf  Aelian.  Tact.  c.  29).  The  breadth  of 
the  lochi  would,  of  course,  vary  according  to 
circumstances.  They  were  drawn  up  with  con- 
siderable intervals  between  them.  In  thu  way 
the  army  presented  a  considerable  front  to  the 
enemy,  and  was  less  liable  to  be  thrown  into 
confusion  than  if  drawn  up  in  dose  phalanx, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  intervals  between 
the  lochi  were  not  left  so  great  that  the  enemy 
could  safely  press  in  between  them.  (Xen. 
Anab,  iv.  2,  |  11 ;  8,  §§  10-19;  v.  4,  §  22; 
Cyrop.  iii.  2,  §  6 ;  Anab.  iv.  3,  §  17 ;  Polyaen. 
Strat,  V.  16,  §  1.)  There  is  no  ground  for 
affirming  that  a  A^x^'  6p0tos  was  d^wn  up  in 
two  files,  or  even  one,  as  Sturz  (^Lex,  Xm.)  and 
Grote  fviii.  403)  say.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  be  perfectly  useless  for  attack.     This 
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tj«tem  of  aiTftngemenU,  which  in  breaking  up 
the  rigid  phalanx  formed  aome  approximation  to 
the  Roman  manipnlar  tactics,  was  not,  howerer, 
emplojed  except  in  the  particnlar  case  men- 
tioned. This  was  an  innoTation  due  to  the 
genius  of  Xenophon,  and  it  was  frequentlj 
emplojed  in  later  Greek  tactics. 

In  sp^ial  circumstances,  such  as  those  of  the 
retreating  Greeks  in  the  Anabasif^  the  arrange- 
ment in  a  hollow  square  was  adopted  (cf.  the 
rrrpdrfmwos  r^ts  in  Thuc  iy.  125X  and  in  the 
retreat  from  Syracuse  (Thuc.  viL  78);  the 
troops  being  so  placed  that  by  simply  facing 
about  they  presented  a  front  for  battle  on 
whichever  tide  it  was  necessary.  But  if  the 
enemy  were  following,  it  proved  a  very  bad 
arrangement  (Xen.  Anab.  iiL  4,  19).  The  term 
•wXaiciw  was  generally  applied  to  an  army  so 
arranged,  whether  square  or  oblong.  After- 
wards the  term  irAaitrcor  was  restricted  to  the 
square,  the  oblong  being  called  irXly#ior. 

Though  at  first  sight  the  arrangement  and 
manoeuvres  of  a  Lacedaemonian  army  seem  ex- 
ceedingly complex,  they  were  in  reality  quite 
the  reverse,  owing  to  the  carefully  graduated 
system  of  subordination  which  prevailed  (tf^e- 
d^  yJip  rot  way  rh  crpttrhnlov  rmv  AtJttim' 
fiotfUfV  lifx^*^*'  ipx^*^*^^  *^^  Thuc.  V.  66). 
The  commands  of  the  general  were  issued  in 
the  first  place  to  the  polemarchs,  by  these  to 
the  lochagi,  by  these  again  to  the  pentecosteres, 
by  the  latter  to  the  enomotarchs,  and  by  these 
last  to  their  resiiective  divisions.  From  the 
orderly  manner  in  which  this  was  done,  com- 
mands were  transmitted  with  great  rapidity: 
every  soldier,  in  fact,  regulating  the  movements 
of  the  man  behind  him,  every  two  being  con- 
nected together  as  wp^trocrdrfis  and  iiriffrdrris. 

In  later  times  the  king  was  usually  accom- 
panied by  two  ephors,  as  controllers  and  advisers 
(Xen.  JUp,  Lac.  xiii.  5).  These,  with  the  pole- 
marchs, the  four  Pythii,  three  peers  (5ftou»iX 
who  had  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the 
king  in  war, — among  whom  was  the  KpcoScUn}!, 
who  was  an  important  person,  the  post  being 
held  by  Lysander  (Plut.  tys.  23), — ^the  Xa^vpo- 
awXoi,  and  some  other  officers,  soch  as  the 
To/Jcu,  treasurers,  and  the  *EAXayofi(icai,  judges 
of  disputes  (Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  xiii.  11),  constituted 
the  ol  wfpi  hafioalop  of  the  king  [Damosia]. 
The  polemarchs  also  had  some  sort  of  suite  or 
staff  with  them,  called  avfi^p^Ts  (Piut.  Pelop, 
17 ;  Xen.  lleii.  vi.  4,  §  14).  just  as  the  king  had 
the  300  so-called  lirrus.  The  polemarchs  took 
the  place  of  the  king  in  cases  of  emergency.  With 
the  exception  of  the  enomotarchs,  the  superior 
officers  and  those  immediately  about  them  are 
not  to  be  reckoned  with  the  division  which  they 
led.  They  stood  distinct,  forming  what  was 
called  the  iyrifia  (Xen.  Rep,  Lac.  xi.  9,. 

The  Spartan  and  Perioecan  hcplites  were 
accompanied  in  the  field  by  helots,  partly  in  the 
capacity  of  attendants,  partly  to  serve  as  light- 
armed  troops.  The  number  attached  to  an  army 
was  probably  not  uniform.  At  Plataeae  each 
Spartan  was  accompanied  by  seven  helots ;  but 
that  was  probably  an  extraordinary  case.  Gne 
helot  in  particular  of  those  attached  to  each 
Spartan  was  called  his  BtpdwttVj  and  performed 
the  functions  of  an  armourer  or  shieldbearer 
(Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  533).  Xenophon 
{Hell.  iv.  5,  §  14;   8,  §  39)  calls  them  inra- 
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ffTtffrai  (cf.  Herod,  v.  HI ;  MuUer,  Dcr.  iiL  3, 
§  *JX  or  9opvp6poi  (Xen.  ffeU.  iv.  5,  §  8).  b 
extraordinary  cases,  helots  served  as  hopUtcs, 
and  in  that  case  it  was  usual  to  give  them  their 
liberty  (Thucyd.  rii.  19,  iv.  80,  r.  34).  Dis- 
tinct corps  were  sometimes  composed  entirely 
of  these  Neodamodea.  A  separate  troop  in  the 
Lacedaemonian  army  was  formed  by  the  Sciritae 
(2irtpira<X  originally,  no  doubt,  inhabitants  of 
the  district  Sdritis.  In  battle,  they  occupied 
the  extreme  left  of  the  line.  On  a  march,  tbev 
formed  the  vanguard,  and  were  usually  em- 
ployed on  the  most  dangerous  kinds  of  service. 
(Thuc  V.  67,  with  Arnold's  note ;  Xen.  Cyrop. 
iv.  2,  §  1.)  Similarly  the  Tegeans  laid  daim  to 
a  position  on  the  right  wing  (Herod,  ix.  26  ff.). 

Light-armed  troops  (ifriXof)  are  mentioned  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
(Thuc  iii.  \\  and  in  424  B.C.  a  corps  of  bow- 
men was  established  by  the  Spartans  (Thuc  iv. 
55).  Brasidas  used  great  numbers  of  suck 
light-armed  troops  (jh.  Ill,  123,  125);  and 
they  appear  later  in  the  armies  of  Agesilans 
(Xen.  Hell.  iii.  4,  23)  and  Archidamus  (vii.  4, 
22).  The  peltasts  from  Orchomenus  which 
Xenophon  mentions  {Hdl.  vi.  5,  15)  were  oer- 
tainlv  mercenaries ;  so  that  we  may  infer  that 
to  a  large  degree  the  Spartans  used  mercenaries 
and  allies  for  light-armed. 

Though  the  tyrants  {e.g,  Pisiatratus,  Herod,  i 
61)  and  some  Peloponnesian  states  {e.g.  Gorintk) 
had  previously  a  large  mercenary  force  (Thuc. 
t  60),  the  first  appearance  of  a  luHwfifm 
^XAot  ^tPiKbs  of  the  Spartans  was  in  Acamaais 
in  426  B.a  (Thuc  iii.  109).  Brasidas  used  mer- 
cenaries frequently  (Thuc  iv.  80 ;  ▼.  6) ;  also 
Lysander  (Xen.  HeU.  ii.  4,  30),  Thlbron  (who 
wanted  300  mercenaries  from  Athens,  i6t.  iii  1, 
4X  and  Agesilaus  (i6.  vi.  5,  15).  The  expeditioa 
of  Cyrus  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  mercenary  army.  In  fact,  about  the 
time  of  Agesilaus  they  were  so  numerous  that 
Xenophon  says  the  citizens  were  only  used  for 
garrison  duty,  while  mercenaries  were  employed 
for  war  (*.  iv.  4,  14) ;  and  further  (vii.  1,  23) 
that  Arcadian  mercenaries  (they  were  the  great 
people  for  supplying  this  kind  of  force:  cf. 
Thuc  vii.  57 ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  'Aptcdios  /ttim- 
fuvos)  were  always  used  for  an  invasioi  of 
Attica.  The  (Brians,  too,  appear  frcquently  as 
mercenaries.  The  Spartans  generally  contorted 
themselves  with  sending  out  thirty  of  their  ova 
body  to  take  the  chief  posts  of  command  in  the 
army  (cf.  Bauer,  op.  cit.  p.  261).  The  Itate 
used  to  look  for  a  general  of  known  ability,  sad 
it  was  he  who  used  to  agree  with  the  soldiers^  it 
was  to  Aim  that  the  latter  used  to  look  for  psy 
and  provisions,  and  so  practically  they  becane 
his  soldiers — they  were  no  longer  Spartans  or 
Arcadians  or  Achaeans,  but  Bnsideans  or  (Tynan. 
In  later  times  there  was  a  regular  market  of 
mercenaries  at  Taenarum  (Diod.  xvii.  108).  Tbe 
pay  was  generally  about  a  drachma  a  day  (TfasC' 
vii.  27),  to  the  \oxayhs  twice  as  much,  and  ts 
the  arparrty^f  four  times  as  much  (cf.  Xcb> 
AruA.  iv.  6,  1 ;  and  Gilbert,  op.  dt.  ii.  354> 
The  divisions  of  the  mercenary  force  were  not 
those  of  the  ^vpL  The  divisions  were  much 
smaller,  the  rd^tt  being  the  highest  unit  for 
both  cavalry  and  infantry.  Tlie  'U^  of  cavalry 
was  commanded  by  the  hipparoh,  and  that  of 
the  infantry  by  the  taxiarch.    The  rdC|if  Cell 
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into  \6xot,  commanded  hj  Xoxayoty  with  sxib- 
stitntes  Owokoxoyol  (Xen.  JTeiL  iv.  i,  26  ;  v.  2, 
13).  This  bi'eaking  up  of  the  phalanx  into 
smaller  tactical  units  which  were  capable  of 
being  used  independently  is  the  chief  military 
feature  of  the  mercenary  forces. 

When  the  ppovpit  was  declared,  the  Spartans 
generally  required,  beside  the  native  citizen 
force,  a  definite  proportion  of  allies,  ical  t»k 
arvfjLfAdx«y  rh  /Upos  (Xen.  ffelL  iv.  6,  3),  which 
■was  very  frequently  two-thirds  of  the  available 
force  (Thuc.  ii.  10).  The  number  of  allies  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Spartans  was  very  gi'eat : 
in  one  case  the  proportion  was  10,000  to 
1500  (Thuc.  i.  107).  Later,  when  the  system 
of  mercenaries  was  fully  in  vogue,  the  allied 
forces  could  be  commuted  for  a  money  payment. 
A  hoplite  was  considered  equal  to  two  light- 
armed,  and  a  horse-soldier  to  four  hoplites — 
commutation  for  a  hoplite  being  three  Aeginetan 
oboli  (Xen.  HcU,  v.  2,  21 ;  Diod.  iv.  31).  The 
forces  of  the  allies,  besides  their  own  com- 
manders {iarh  rSov  ir6\fav  trrparriyoi,  Thuc.  ii. 
10  ;  Xen.  Bep.  Lac.  xiii.  4),  had  also  assigned  to 
them  special  commandei*s,  who  were  Spartans. 
These  commanders  were  called  ^tywyoi  ("rigic.  ii. 
75 ;  Xen.  HelL  iii.  5,  7) ;  and  they  were  some- 
times used  in  times  of  peace  as  governors  in  the 
allied  states  (t&.  v.  2,  7). 

The  arms  of  the  phalanx  consisted  of  the  long 
spear  and  a  short  sword  ((v^Xtj).  The  chief 
part  of  the  defensive  armour  was  the  large 
brazen  shield, — generally  marked  with  the  letter 
A,  signifying  AoKt^aifioyUiy  (Eupolis,  fr.  359, 
Kock ;  Photius,  s.  v,  \dfA09a)t  just  as  t^e  Sicyo- 
nians  had  2  on  their  shields  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  4, 
10), — which  covered  the  body  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  knee  (Tyrtaeus,  fr.  ii.  23),  suspended,  as 
in  ancient  times,  by  a  thong  round  the  neck, 
and  managed  by  a  simple  handle  or  ring 
(ir6pira^y.  The  improved  Carian  handle  (ix*'^) 
was  not  introduced  till  the  time  of  Cleomenes 
III.  Besides  this,  they  had  the  ordinary  armour 
of  the  hoplite  [Arma].  The  helmets  were 
made  of  felt  and  called  ir7\oi  (Thuc.  iv.  34,  and 
Arnold's  note :  though  Poppo  takes  these  to  be 
cuirasses).  The  heavy-armed  soldiers  wore  a 
scarlet  uniform  (Xen.  Hep,  lAtc,  xi.  §  3 ;  Ages. 
ii.  7).  A  day's  march  in  the  Anabasis  was  about 
15  miles.  Droysen  (op,  cit.  p.  83)  has  collected 
a  variety  of  statistics  of  the  time  taken  to 
effect  certain  marches  in  Greek  history  ;  but  we 
cannot  be  sure  of  the  distance,  owing  to  our 
ignoi*ance  for  the  most  part  of  the  courses  of 
the  Greek  roads  between  the  places.  In  march- 
ing through  a  friendly  country  a  market  was 
usually  granted  to  the  soldiers  by  the  inhabit- 
ants (Thuc.  vi.  44,  viii.  95 ;  Xen.  IfeU.  iii.  4, 
11) :  in  an  enemy's  country  they  took  what  they 
wanted,  getting  vegetables  and  fuel  are  fre- 
quently mentioned,  Xaxayuf/J^s  Ka\  if^pvyopiorfiSs 
(Thuc.  iii.  Ill,  vii.  4),  or  else  made  formal 
requudtions,  vpopofiai  (Xen.  An,  v.  2,  24).  In 
transmarine  expeditions  the  Greek  armies  often 
took  provisions  with  them  (Thuc  vi.  22,  44) : 
though  we  hear  of  l/iiropoi  and  an  iyopaios  6xXos 
following  the  army  (Thuc  /.  c ;  Xen.  HelL  i.  6, 
37 ;  vi.  2,  23),  so  that  no  doubt  a  large  part  of 
the  provisions  were  purchased ;  so,  too,  we  may 
be  certain  that  the  i^ofi'fipov  fflros  mentioned  in 
Xen.  Hell,  iii.  4,  2,  and  the  rpo^^  in  Thuc.  vi. 
93,  94,  were  money.    The  baggage  and  camp- 
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followers  came  after  the  line  of  march,  except 
in  the  rare  occasions  of  night-marches,  when 
they,  as  being  the  slowest,  went  in  front  (Xen. 
An,  vii.  3,  37 ;  Cyr,  v.  3,  37).     We  saw  that 
the  citizen-soldiers  had  each  a  servant,  but  the 
mercenaries  did  not  keep  such.     Besides  these 
servants,  there  was  a  large  mass  of  impedimenta, 
such  as  the  traders,  booty,  cattle,  soldiers'  mis- 
tresses, &c.  (Xen.  An.  iii.  5,  9 ;  iv.  1,  14),  which 
Xenophon  tells  us  were  a  serious  shackle  on  the 
army  (i6.  iii.  2,  27).     Among  the  Spartans  the 
baggage  was  all  looked  after  by  the  ^px^f^^' 
rvv  <rK^vo^6pw  (Xen.  HelL  iii.  4,  22;   Rep, 
Lac,  xiii.  4).     The  Spartan  encampments  were 
circular.    Only  the  heavy-armed  were  stationed 
within  it,  the  cavalry  being  placed  to  look  out, 
and  the  helots  being  kept  as  much  m  possible 
outside.      As  another  precaution  against  the 
latter,  every  soldier  was  obliged  always  to  carry 
his  spear  about  with  him  (Xen.  Rep,  Lac.  xii. 
4).      Though   strict  discipline  was,  of  course, 
kept  up  in  the  camp,  it  was  less  rigorous  than 
in  the  city  itself  (Pint.  Lye,  22 ;  comp.  Herod, 
vii.  208).     Preparatory  to  a  battle  the  Spartan 
soldier  dressed  his  hair  and  crowned  himself  as 
others  would  do  for  a  feast.    The  Spartans  at 
Corinth,  when  but  a  stadium  from  the  enemy, 
offered  the  customary  sacrifice  to  Artemis  Agro- 
tera  (Xen.   HelL  iv.   2,   20).    The  signal   for 
attack  in  ancient  times  was  given  by  priests  of 
Ares  (^p^6poi),  who  threw  lighted  torches  into 
the  interval  between  the  two  armies  (Schol.  ad 
Eurip.  Phocn.  1186).    Afterwards  it  was  given 
not  by  the  trumpet,  but  by  the  music  of  flutes, 
and  sometimes  also  of  the  lyre  and  dthara,  to 
which   the  men  sang  the   battle  song  {xmhv 
ifjL0ar^pios),  such  as  Tyrtaeus  wrote  (Pans.  iii. 
17,  §  5 ;    Plut.  /.  c),  or  raised  a  wild  shout 
(ikkaXd,  4\t\€v).    The  object  of  the  music  was 
not  so  much  to  inspirit  the  men  as  simply  to 
regulate  the  march  of  the  phalanx  (Thuc  v. 
70).    This  rhythmical  regularity  of  movement 
was  a  point  to  which  the  Spartans  attached 
great  importance.   The  Greeks  had  not  standards 
like  the  Roman  signa.    The  ojifiua  which  we 
hear  of  being  raised  and  lowered  (Thuc.  i.  63) 
were  signals  rather  than  standards.      Signals 
were  given  by  fire-beacons  also  (ppvierol,  Thuc. 
iii.   22,  and  Arnold's  note).     Trumpets  were 
little  used  except  to  sound  the  attack  (rh  iroAc- 
Iuk6v)  or  retreat  (rh  kyaKKJtriK6v),    (Cf.  Her- 
mann-Droysen,  i.   54.)     To  prevent  the  ranks 
being  broken   the  soldiers  were   forbidden  to 
stop  in  order  to   strip  a  slain  enemy  while 
the  fight  lasted,  or  to  pursue  a  routed  enemy. 
The  younger  hoplites  or  the  cavalry  or  light- 
armed  troops  were  despatched  for  this  purpose 
(Xen.   HelL  iv.  4,   §  16 ;   v.  14,  §  16).       All 
the  booty  collected  had  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  laphyropolae  and  ephors,  by  whom  it  was 
sold.      The  loss  in  battle  was  always  much 
greater  on  the  side   of  the  vanquished   than 
on  that  of  the  victors :  for  the  wounded  of  the 
former  could  not  be  carried  away,  the  beaten  side 
not  having  any  start  as  thev  have  in  modem 
battles ;  and  so  either  were  killed  by  the  victors 
or  bled  to  death.    As  average  instances  may  be 
taken  the  battles  of  Delium  and  Corinth :  the 
defeated  party  at  each  of  these  lost  1  in  7  men, 
the  victors  at  the  former  1  in  26  and  at  the 
latter  1  in   23.    The  loss  of  the  Spartans   at 
Leuctra  (1  in  2)  was  the  greatest  we  know  of 
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in  an  important  battle.    (Of.  Hermann-Droyseo, 
i.  101.) 

The  rigid  inflexibility  of  the  Spartan  tactics 
rendered  them  indisposed  to  the  attack  of  forti- 
fied places  (Thnc.  i.  102).  At  the  battle  of 
Plataeae,  they  even  assigned  to  the  Athenians 
the  task  of  storming  the  palisade  formed  by  the 
y4ppa  of  the  Persians  (Herod,  iz.  70). 

In  Athens,  the  military  system  was  in  its 
leading  principles  the  same  as  among  the  Spar- 
tans, though  difiering  in  detail,  and  carried  out 
with  less  exactness ;  inasmuch  as,  when  Athens 
became  powerful,  greater  attention  was  paid  to 
the  navy.  Of  the  times  before  Solon,  we  hare 
but  little  information.  We  learn  that  there 
were  twelve  phratriae,  and  in  each  of  these  four 
nancrariae,  each  of  which  was  bound  to  furnish 
two  horsemen  and  one  ship  (Photius,  Suidas, 
8.  V.  yavKpapia:  Poll.  viii.  108).  Of  the  four 
classes  into  which  the  citizens  were  arranged  by 
the  constitution  of  Solon,  the  citizens  of  the 
first  and  second  senred  as  cavalry,  or  as  com- 
manders of  the  infantry  (still  it  need  not  be 
assumed  that  the  hnrtis  never  served  as  heavy- 
armed  infantry),  those  of  the  third  class 
((tvynai)  formed  the  heavy-armed  infantry. 
The  Thetes  served  either  as  ught-armed  troops 
on  land,  or  on  board  the  ships.  The  same  gene- 
ral principles  remained  when  the  constitution 
was  remodelled  by  Cleisthenes.  All  citizens 
qualified  to  serve  either  as  horsemen,  or  in  the 
ranks  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry,  were  en- 
rolled in  a  list  [Cjltaloqub].  The  case  of 
Thetes  serving  as  heavy-armed  soldiers  is  spoken 
of  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule ;  and  even 
when  it  was  the  case,  they  were  not  enrolled  in 
the  catalogus  (Thucyd.  vi.  43).  Every  citizen 
was  liable  to  semce  from  his  eighteenth  to  his 
sixtieth  year.  On  reaching  their  eighteenth 
year,  the  young  citizens  were  formally  enrolled 
(els  rh  Xfi^tapxuchv  ypofinaruoy),  and  received 
a  shield  and  spear  in  a  public  assembly  of  the 
people,  binding  themselves  by  oath  to  perform 
rightly  the  duties  of  a  citizen  and  a  soldier 
(Aristot.  ap,  Harpocr.  p.  241).  The  actual 
words  of  the  oath  are  given  in  PoU.  viiL  105, 
106  (cf.  Hermann-Droysen,  op.  cit  i.  57).'  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  years,  they  were  only  liable  to 
service  in  Attica  itself,  chiefly  as  garrison  sol- 
diers in  the  different  fortresses  in  the  country. 
During  this  period,  they  were  called  wtpiiroKoif 
and  their  commander  ir€pt'tr6\apxos,  (Harpocr. 
«.  o.  w^ptwoKos:  Pollux,  viii.  105;  Lycurg. 
Lwcr,  §  76 ;  Thuc.  viii.  92.)  [Ephebus.]  The 
levies  were  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
generals  [Strateoi].  The  soldiers  were  selected 
either  according  to  age,  as  among  the  Spartans 
(Aristot.  ap,  Harpocr.  s.  v,  arpcert(a  and  Phot. 
8.  V.  trrpariai  Uray  ^XiJcW  4tcx4fiiwffi,  vpoC' 
ypdxffowri  iwh  rhos  ipxoyros  hmyifiov  ti4xpt 
rtros  9ei  OTpccrc^co^ai ;  the  archons  being,  of 
course,  those  in  whose  year  of  office  they  had 
entered  the  military  service),  the  expeditions 
being  then  called  l^oSoi  ip  rois  4irur6fiois:  or 
else  according  to  a  certain  rotation  (Aeschin. 
Fals,  Leg.  p.  330,  §  168,  ria  4k  JtoJox^i  4^ 
thus).  Another  kind  of  levy  was  that  called 
4w  rots  fi4pt<ri.  It  appears  to  have  followed 
the  former;  each  being  used  alternately  (^«c 
SioSox^s,  Aeschin.  Feds,  Leg,  §  168).  This  ex- 
pression 4w  rots  fi4p€Ct  b  variously  interpreted. 
Some  (e,g,  Droysen,  Qilbert,  &c.)  consider  that 
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'  the  levy  4w  ro7s  4w«0r^is  called  out  dl  thoK 
of  the  specified  years,  while  that  ip  rois  fi^t 
only  called  out  a  portion  of  these  in  some  sMd- 
fied  order  of  rotation  (cf.  Dem.  01,  iL  31,  wns 
4^i4peu  Kotrh,  ii4pos  ius  &y  Sxarrts  orparfv- 
<n}<r9<).  Others  again  (Bauer,  Rostow  sad 
K&chly)  suppose  that  4w  rois  fiiptvi  refers,  not 
to  the  levy  by  years  but  by  tribes  or  portions  of 
tribes.  (There  is  a  full  discussion  on  the  subject 
by  Lange,  Leipziger  Studien,  i.  160 ;  cf.  Gilbert, 
op,  cit,  i.  302.)  Both  these  kinds  of  levies  were, 
however,  only  partial  ones :  when  the  lery  vis 
universal,  it  was  said  to  be  vay8i)ftc(.  The  levy- 
ing-place  was  generally  the  Lyceum  (SchoL  on 
Aristoph.  PaXj  356),  though  occasionaU)r  ia 
other  places  (Andoc.  de  Myst,  §  45).  Each  sol- 
dier was  expected  to  be  provide!  with  proTisioss 
for  three  days  (Aristoph.  Ack,  197).  The  ser^ 
vices  of  those  below  or  above  the  ordinary  mili- 
tary age,  were  only  called  for  on  emcrgcnci€s, 
or  for  guarding  the  walls.  (Cf.  Thuc  L  105, 
it  13.)  Members  of  the  senate  during  tbe 
period  of  their  office,  fanners  of  the  reTenw, 
choreutae  at  the  Dionysia  during  the  festiral; 
in  later  times,  traders  by  sea  also,  were  exempted 
from  military  service  (Lycurg.  Leocr.  §  34; 
Demosth.  c.  Neaer,  p.  1353,  §  27 ;  c  Mid.  p.  516, 
§  15;  Aristoph.  Ecdcs,  1027,  with  the  SchoL} 
Any  one  bound  to  serve  who  attempted  to  aroii 
doing  so,  could  be  accused  on  a  ypai^  h/rr^ 
re(as.  This,  with  the  ypa/^h  Xtrorol^  vik 
the  ypa^  SciXlos,  were  the  chief  indictncBts 
to  which  the  soldier  was  liable  [AffniTEiii 
Graph  e].  The  resident  aliens  commonly  tfrre^ 
as  heavy-armed  soldiers,  especially  for  the  par- 
pose  of  garrisoning  the  city,  but  only  in  oie  of 
an  universal  levy  (irorSiffict).  They  were  prohi- 
bited from  serving  as  cavalry  (Xen.  de  Ttd,  ii. 
§  5;  Hipparch,  ix.  §  6).  Slaves  were  oolym- 
ployed  as  soldiers  in  cases  of  great  necesiitf, » 
at  Marathon  (according  to  Pans.  i.  32,  §  3)  sod 
Arginusae  (Xen.  Hdl,  i.  6,  §  17>  The  lerycf 
the  cleruchs  and  allies  appears  to  hare  beet 
made  4k  kotoX^ov  (Thuc.  vi.  26),  and  recrtit- 
ing  was  conducted  by  Athenian  officers  vha 
the  order  was  given  (arpcerihr  4vayy4xXmf  h 
rods  (rvfA/Uxous,  Thuc  vii.  17).  The  Athenian 
often  used  the  allies  solely  for  their  own  spedil 
wars  (cf.  Bauer,  op,  dt,  p.  290;  Grote,  v.  IW); 
though  when  we  hear  of  Lemnians  and  Imbriav 
and  other  peoples  who  had  large  numbers  ^ 
cleruchs  serving,  such  are  generally  to  be  ondff* 
stood  as  referring  to  the  cleruchs. 

The  dress  and  armour  of  the  hoplites  as- 
sisted of  a  white  jerkin  (xAoyii)  which  ny^ 
down  to  the  hips.  Over  this  was  the  ^ 
[Lorica]  ;  and  over  this  again  they  wore « 
cloak  which  in  the  case  of  officers  was  parpl* 
(Aristoph.  Pax,  1175).  Of  course  m  bsttk 
they  took  this  off.  On  their  legs  were  ^^ 
[Ocreae],  and  on  their  head  a  plumed  helo«» 
[Galea].  Their  arms  were  a  round  or  o«l 
shield  rcuPEUsJ  short  sword  [GladiusJ  vA 
lance  [Hasta].  These  arms  the  soldier  appeirs 
to  have  provided  himself;  but  the  orphans  of 
those  who  fell  in  battle,  on  arriving  at  man  i 
estate,  received  a  'nawtkia  from  the  state 
(Aeschin.  Cte8,  §  154). 

Of  the  detaiU  of  the  Athenian  military  •^ 
ganisation,  we  have  no  distinct  accounts  as  «* 
have  of  those  of  Sparta.  There  was  less  exact- 
ness than  among  the  Spartans.    Especially  tiie 
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Athenians  were  not  so  particular  that  the  same 
individuals  should  always  hold  the  same  posi- 
tions in  the  phalanx  or  its  suhdi visions  (Xen. 
Mep.  Lac.  xi.  6;  Thuc.  v.  66);  and  more  fre- 
quent exemption  from  service  was  allowed  than 
among  the  Spartans  (cf.  Bauer,  op.  cit.  p.  270). 
The  heavy-armed  troops,  as  was  the  universal 
practice  in  Greece,  nearly  always  fought  in 
phalanx  order,  very  rarely  in  a  square  (Thuc. 
vi.  67).  They  were  arranged  in  bodies  in  a 
manner  dependent  on  the  political  divisions  of 
the  citizens.  The  soldiers  of  each  tribe  formed 
a  separate  body  in  the  army,  also  called  a  tribe, 
4&nd  these  bodies  stood  in  some  preconcerted 
order  (Herod,  vi.  Ill;  Piut.  Arist,  5;  Xen. 
Sell,  iv.  2,  §  19,  with  Schneider's  notes).  Each 
■^Ai)  appears  to  have  formed  a  r&^is  (Lys. 
Agcrat.  §  82,  cf.  §  79),  and  the  members  of  each 
deme  probably  stood  together  (Isaeus,  de  Pyrrhi 
hired.  §  42 ;  Lys.  Polystr.  §  23).  A  further 
jtnbdivision  was  that  into  \6xot  under  \oxoyol 
(Xen.  ir<r//.  i.  2,3;  Mem.  iii.  4,  1;  Isocr.  xv. 
117).  The  strength  of  the  \6x^h  however, 
•cannot  be  determined ;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  \6xos  is  the  most  ordinary  term  for 
the  largest  tactical  unit,  which  varied,  though 
it  was  generally  about  100  men  (Bauer,  op.  cit. 
p.  248).  The  trvafrirta  or  cv(rKi\via  (Lys.  Agorat, 
%  79 ;  Isaeus,  Nicostr.  §  18)  are  voluntary  unions 
of  friends,  and  we  cannot  infer  from  them  that 
the  members  belonged  to  the  same  deme  or  even 
to  the  same  branch  of  the  service.  Before 
Potidaea  the  hoplite  Socrates  of  Alopece  was  a 
^rvciriros  of  the  knight  Alcibiadesof  Scambonidae 
(Plat.  Symp.  219  E\  Every  hoplite  was  accom- 
panied by  an  attendant  (pinjp4r7is,  Thuc.  iii.  17), 
like  the  Helots  among  the  Spartans,  to  take 
charge  of  his  baggage,  and  carry  his  shield  on 
a  march.  Each  horsemaa  also  had  a  servant, 
called  ixiroK6fioSj  to  attend  to  his  horse  (Xen. 
mil.  ii.  4,  6). 

It  would  appear  that  in  490  B.C.  there  was  no 
-cavalry  (Herod,  vi.  112).  In  the  time  of  Cimon 
it  was  300,  soon  after  600  (Andoc.  de  Pace,  §  5 ; 
Schol.  on  Arbtoph.  Eq.  627),  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  war  1200,  of  whom 
200  were  hired  Scythian  bowmen  (Thuc.  ii.  13  ; 
Aristoph.  Eq.  225).  The  number  1000  re- 
mained down  to  the  time  of  Demosthenes  (Xen. 
Mipp.  ix.  3 ;  Dem.  de  Symm.  p.  181,  §  13).  It  is 
probable  that  the  organisation  of  cavalry  was  due 
to  the  experience  the  Athenians  obtained  in  the 
Persian  wars  with  regard  to  that  service.  The 
cavalry  was  commanded  by  two  Hipparchs,  part 
of  whose  dnty  it  was  to  see  that  the  number 
was  kept  up  to  the  1000  (Xen.  Hipp.  i.  2).  The 
iinrorpo^la  was  made  one  of  the  liturgies  of  the 
rich  (Xen.  Oec.  ii.  6 ;  Lycurg.  Leocr.  §  139),  the 
performance  of  which  could  be  enforced  by  law 
<Xen«  JEfipp.  i.  9).  It  could  only  attach  to  the 
rich,  Tor  an  ordinary  horse  cost  as  much  as  three 
minne  (Isaeus,  de  Dicaeog.  hered.  §  43),  and  a 
war-horse  would  cost  a  great  deal  more.  Of 
coarse  those  only  were  required  to  serve  who 
were  physically  capable  of  doing  so  efficiently ; 
but  such  were  required  to  serve  as  long  as  they 
were  able  (Xen.  Bipp.  i.  2):  so  we  find  the 
•corps  divided  into  v4oi  and  xpterfiirtpoi  (t&.  i. 
17  ;  ii.  3)l  It  belonged  to  the  duties  of  the 
hipparch  to  train  the  horsemen  (Xen.  Mem.  iii. 
3,  5),  especially  in  being  able  to  leap  up  on  horse- 
back (Xen.  Hipp.  i.  ny—for  they  had  no  saddles 


or  stirrups — in  throwing  the  javelin  (ib,  i.  6,  21), 
and  in  kinds  of  sham  fights  {iySvmuria),  in 
which '  each  hipparch  commanded  five  tribes 
(i.  20,  iii.  11;  Aristot.  fr.  56  M.);  for  the 
cavalry  were  divided  by  tribes  (Xen.  Hell.  ii. 
4,  31),  each  governed  by  a  phylarch  (Xen.  Hipp, 
i.  8).  The  hipparch  appears  to  have  had  to 
examine  the  horses  (Xen.  Mem,  iii.  3,  4),  which 
must  have  been  very  necessary  when  one  re- 
members the  various  requirements  of  a  war- 
horse  as  given  by  Xenophon  (de  re  Equesiri,  iiL 
7,  viii.  1).  The  hipparch  and  the  phylarch 
were  elected  by  the  people  (Aristoph.  Av.  798). 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  0ov\ii  held  a 
review  of  the  knights.  They  went  through 
exercises  (iucoyrt<rn6s,  apOimrcuria,  &c.)  which 
are  described  at  length  by  Xenophon  (J7i))p.  iii.); 
and  if  this  examination  (jSoKi/iaada)  proved 
satisfactory  and  the  horses  seemed  suitable 
(i.  13),  a  fee  for  equipment  (Kardaraffis)  was 
paid  to  each  horseman  (Suid.  s.  v.).  Besides 
this,  pay  (fuaOSi)  was  given  to  the  cavalry  to 
the  amount  of  40  talents  a  year,  i.e.  240 
drachmas  for  each  horseman  (cf.  Dem.  Phil,  i. 
§  28,  p.  48  R. ;  Boeckh,  Staatshaushaltwig,  i.> 
317  fr.,  340  fr.).  A  knight  regularly  appointed 
could  not  serve  as  a  hoplite ;  and  if  he  did  not 
pass  the  examination  and  yet  attempted  to  serve, 
he  was  disgraced  (Lys.  Ale.  ii.  7  ;  i,  8,  9).  The 
arms  of  the  cavalry  were  two  spears  of  cornel- 
wood  (Xen.  de  re  Eq.  xii.  12,  13)  and  a  small 
sword  like  a  cleaver.  Full  account  of  tho 
armour  is  to  be  found  in  Xen.  de  re  Eq.  xii.  1  ff. 
The  cavalry  appear  to  have  been  an  imposing 
corps,  and  so  were  much  used  in  processions 
(Aristoph.  Pan.  652 ;  Dem.  Phil.  i.  p.  47,  §  26 ; 
Xen.  Hipp.  iii.  2).  Besides  the  light-armed 
soldiers  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  poorer 
citizens,  there  was  at  Athens  a  regiment  of 
Thracian  slaves,  armed  with  bows.  The  number 
of  these  increased  from  300,  who  were  purchased 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  to  1000  or  1200 
(Aeschin.  Fala.  Leg.  §§  173,  174;  Boeckh, 
Staatshaxtshaltung,  book  ii.  c.  11).  They,  how- 
ever, were  generally  employed  as  a  sort  of  police 
or  city  guard.  Besides  these,  however,  the 
Athenians  had  a  troop  of  bowmen  of  their  own 
citizens,  amounting,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  to  1600  (Thuc.  ii.  13).  They 

were  commanded  by  r6^x^*^  (fi*  -^*  ^'  i*  '^^)* 
The  two  classes  of  iurrtKoi  and  (ckocoI  ro|<Prat 
are  mentioned  in  C.  I.  A,  i.  433.  Besides  the 
1000  knights,  there  were  at  the  begiAning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  200  /mroro^^cu,  mostly 
taken  from  the  Scythians  (Thuc.  ii.  13,  compared 
with  Aristoph.  Eq,  225).  It  was  considered 
degrading  for  a  citizen  to  serve  in  this  corps 
(Lys.  Ale,  ii.  6).  They  used  to  ride  before  the 
hipparchs  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  3,  I).  There  is  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  military  forces  of  Athens 
in  Boeckh  (pp.  cU.  i.»  321^339). 

For  the  command  of  the  army,  there  were 
chasen  every  year  ten  generals  [Strategi]  and 
ten  taxiarchs  [Taxiarchi].  Respecting  the 
military  functions  of  the  ipx^^  voX^/M^x'^h  ^^ 
the  article  Archon.  The  number  of  strategi 
sent  with  an  army  was  not  uniform.  Three 
was  a  common  number.  Sometimes  one  wns 
invested  with  the  supreme  command ;  at  other 
times,  they  either  took  the  command  in  turn  (as 
at  Marathon),  or  conducted  their  operations  by 
common  consent  (as  in  the  Sicilian  exp«dition)L 
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Tli€  practice  of  pft/iog  the  troops  when  upon 
tenrice  was  introduced  by  Pericles  (Uipian.  ad 
Demosth.  wf^  evrri^,  p.  50  a).  The  pay  con- 
sisted partly  of  wages  Quff06s),  partly  of  pro- 
visions, or,  more  commonly, .  prorision-money 
{(Ttr^pi^toy),  The  ordinary  fuff4bi  of  a  hoplite 
was  two  obols  a  day.  The  trtnipiciow  amounted 
to  two  obols  more  (Dem.  PAt/.  i.  §  28,  p.  48). 
Hence  the  life  of  a  soldier  was  callfxl,  pro- 
verbially, rrrpm^iKov  filos  (Eostath.  ad  (kL 
p.  1405;  ad  II.  p.  951).  Higher  pay,  however, 
was  sometimes  given,  as  at  the  siege  of  Poti- 
daea  the  soldiers  received  two  drachmas  apiece, 
one  for  themselves,  the  other  for  their  attend- 
ants. This,  doubtless,  included  the  provision- 
money  (Thuc  iii.  17).  Officers  received  twice 
as  much ;  horsemen,  three  times ;  generals, 
four  times  as  much  (comp.  Xen.  Anab,  vii.  6, 

As  regards  the  military  strength  of  the 
Athenians,  we  find  10,000  heavy-armed  soldiers 
at  Marathon  (Justin,  ii.  9) ;  8,000  heavy*armed, 
and  as  many  light-armed,  at  Plataeae  (Herod, 
ix.  29);  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
neuan  war  there  were  13,000  heavy-armed 
ready  for  foreign  service,  and  16,000  consisting 
of  those  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ordinary 
military  age  and  of  the  metoeci,  for  garrison 
service  (Thuc.  ii.  13). 

It  was  the  natural  result  of  the  national 
character  of  the  Athenians  and  their  demo- 
cratical  constitution,  that  military  discipline 
was  much  less  stringent  among  them  than 
among  the  Spartans  (xoXswol  yip  al  itfUr^pai 
^vo'tis  ip^^h  Thuc.  vii.  14),  and  after  defeat 
especially  it  was  often  found  extremely  difficult 
to  maintain  it.  The  generals  had  some  power 
of  punishing  military  offences  on  the  spot>  such 
as  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy 
(Lys.  Agoratf  §  67);  but  the  punishment  for 
insubordination  was  trifling  (Lys.  Siin,  §  43). 
For  the  greater  number  of  offences,  the  trial 
only  took  place  after  the  return  of  the  army 
home  before  the  generals  (Lys.  Ale  i.  21X  or 
the  taiiarchs  as  their  substitutes  (Dem.  in 
Booet,  de  nom,  §  17X  and  a  jury  of  persons' who 
had  served  in  the  army  (Lys.  Ale  i.  15);  the 
punishments  were  various  kinds  of  itrtfita 
(Andoc.  de  Myst,  §  74).  Various  rewards  also 
were  held  out  for  those  who  especially  dis- 
tinguished themselves  for  their  courage  or 
conduct,  in  the  shape  of  chaplets,  statues,  Sic. 
(ct  Aeschin.  Fait.  Leg,  §  169).  In  connexion 
with  these,  the  K6yos  iinrd^ioSf  spoken  over 
those  who  had  fallen  in  war,  and  the  rd^s 
9yifi6^tos,  must  not  be  omitted.  Respecting  the 
provision  made  for  those  who  were  disabled  in 
war,  see  the  article  Aoynati. 

The  Peltastae  ( rcXrcurra/ ),  so  called  from 
the  shield  which  they  bore  [Peltjl],  were 
a  kind  of  troops  of  which  we  hear  very  little 
before  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The 
first  time  we  have  any  mention  of  them  is  in 
Thuc  iv.  Ill,  where  they  are  spoken  of  as  being 
in  the  army  of  Brasidas.  With  the  more 
frequent  employment  of  mercenary  troops  a 
greater  degree  of  attention  was  bestowed  upon 
the  peltastae ;  and  the  Athenian  general  Iphi- 
crates  introduced  some  important  improvements 
in  the  mode  of  arming  them,  combining  as  far 
as  possible  the  peculiar  advantages  of  heavy- 
<^Aira<)  and  light-armed  Q^t^oC)  troops.    Thus 


distant  as  well  as  close  combat  was  possible  for 
them  (SchoL  on  £nr.  JRhes.  311;  c£  Pint. 
Legg,  vii.  813  £).  The  great  advantage  of  this 
light  infantry  is  well  sketched  by  XeiM»koD 
(^Hell,  ii.  4,  12).  Iphicrates  substituted  s  linea 
corslet  for  the  coat  of  mail  worn  by  the  hoplites. 
and  lessened  the  shield,  while  he  doubled  tht 
length  of  the  spear  and  sword.  He  even  took  the 
pains  to  introduce  for  them  an  improTed  Mrt  of 
shoe,  called  after  him  'l^ucptrriZts  (Pollox,  rii. 
89).  This  equipment  was  commonly  adopted  hj 
mercenary  troopa,  and  proved  very  efiectiTe. 
The  almost  total  destruction  of  a  mors  of 
Lacedaemonian  heavy-armed  troops  by  s  bodr 
of  peltastae  under  the  command  of  Iphicntev 
was  an  exploit  that  became  very  famous  (Xen. 
Hell,  iv.  5,  §  11>.  The  peltast  style  of  tnning 
was  general  among  the  Achaeans  until  Philo- 
poemen  again  introduced  heavy  armour  (Pint. 
Philop.  9)  with  the  Macedonian  phalanx. 

When  the  use  of  mercenary  troops  bectme 
general,  Athenian  citizens  seldcnn  served  except 
as  volunteers,  and  then  in  but  small  numbetK 
Thus  we  find  10,000  mercenaries  sent  to  Oljo- 
thus  with  only  400  Athenians  (Demosth.  Falu 
Leg,  p.  425,  §  263).  With  15,000  mercenaritt 
sent  against  Philip  to  Chaeroneia,  there  were 
2,000  citizens  (Demosth.  de  Cor,  p.  306,  §  237> 
It  became  not  uncommon  also  for  thoae  boaod 
to  serve  in  the  cavalry  to  commute  their  serriees 
for  those  of  horsemen  hired  in  their  stesd,  sad 
the  duties  of  the  hntorpo^ia.  were  ill  executed. 
The  employment  of  mercenaries  also  led  m 
other  respects  to  considerable  alterations  is  the 
military  system  of  Greece.  War  csme  to  l» 
studied  as  an  art,  and  Greek  generals,  rising 
above  the  old  simple  rules  of  war&re,  became 
tacticians.  The  old  method  of  arranging  the 
troops,  a  method  still  retained  by  Agesiltos  tt 
the  battle  uf  Coronea,  was  to  draw  up  the 
opposing  armies  in  two  parallel  lines  of  greater 
or  less  depth,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
forces,  the  engagement  commencing  osaallf 
very  nearly  at  the  same  moment  in  all  parts  ot 
the  line.  The  tactics  employed  by  Epaminon^ 
were  a  further  development  of  the  Boeotian 

{>ractice  of  deepening  one  point  in  the  attacking 
ine.  Thus,  while  the  Greek  army  was  geneiallj 
drawn  up  eight  deep,  at  Delium  the  right 
Boeotian  wing  was  twenty-five  deep  (Thoc 
iv.  93).  Epaminondas  at  Leuctra  not  onlj 
deepened  the  left  wing  to  fifty,  pladng  the 
Sacr^  Band  in  front;  but  he  further  (and  thj 
was  a  distinct  innovation)  moved  it  forward 
obliquely,  Xoft  ^dAa7|  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  4,  12; 
Diod.  XV.  55;  Pint  Pelop.  23),  so  as  to  attad 
with  this  tremendous  force  the  centre,  and  n«t 
as  usual  the  wings,  of  the  enemy. 

Thessaly  under  Jason  of  Pherae  had  a  rtft 
army:  8,000  cavalry  and  20,000  hoplites, » 
large  force  of  peltasts,  and  6,000  mercenaiies 
(Xen.  Hell,  vi.  1,  5).  ThU  Jason  has  the  dtf- 
tinction  of  having  invented  an  arrangement  ^ 
cavalry  in  the  shape  of  a  riiomboid  (Asclep.  vii  -• 
Ael.  xvi.  3),  but  a  still  greater  one  in  hariil 
been  the  fint  to  take  measures  for  tendial 
soldiera  when  sick  (Xen.  HeU.  vi.  1,  6).  IT* 
tyrants  in  Sicily  had  very  large  armies,  though 
probably  the  actual  numben  are  exaggerations  of 
their  conquerors.  Gelon  is  said  to  have  had  10,000 
mercenaries;  and  Dionysius  I.  an  army  of  120,000 
foot  and  12,000  horse,  together  with  extrj  kind 
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of  improyement  in  engines,  anns,  &c.  He  paid 
great  attention  to  caraliy,  and  had  mercenaries 
^om  all  quarters,  ]berian.s  and  Gauls  (Diod.  zv. 
70).  For  a  full  account  of  this  great  military 
organiser,  see  Diod.  xiv.  42,  43 ;  Grote,  x.  240  ; 
Hermann-Droysen,  o/>.  cit,  76;  Bauer,  op,  cit. 
§§  53,  54.  The  chief  features  in  the  Sicilians 
were  their  great  enterprise  and  their  readiness  to 
adopt  all  improvements  as  well  in  arms  as  in 
tactics :  thus,  fur  example,  Dion  divided  his  army 
into  \6xoi  ipOioi  in  accordance  with  the  impor- 
tant improvement  made  by  Xenophon  (Plut. 
2>tan,  45). 

Under  Philip  and  the  subsequent  Macedonian 
kings,  the  army  wus  much  more  systematically 
attended  to,  and  we  have  much  fuller  accounti 
of  it  than  we  have  of  the  armies  of  free  Hellas. 
Till  Philip's  time  the  Macedonians  had  a  very 
indifferent  army.  Archelaus  indeed  did  some- 
thing to  improve  it;  but  the  exact  nature  of 
his  improvements  we  cannot  be  very  certain 
about  (Thuc  ii.  100).  Philip  was  the  first  to 
organise  the  foot*soldiers  in  a  phalanx,  and 
to  develop  still  further  the  resources  of  the 
Macedonian  cavalry,  which  had  always  been 
excellent.  In  times  past  it  was  the  cavalry 
who  used  to  protect  the  country,  while  the 
inhabitants  fled  into  the  fortified  towns  (Thuc. 
/.  c.) ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  we  read  of  foot- 
soldiers,  such  as  the  hoplites  of  the  Lyncestae 
and  the  infantry  which  Perdiccas  supplied  to 
Brasidas  (Thuc.  iv.  124,  83). 

During  his  stay  at  Thebes,  Philip  learned  the 
tactics  of  Epaminondas,  though  the  Macedonians 
must  have  learned  already  much  of  the  Greek 
method  of  warfare  of  that  day  from  the  troops 
of  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  which  were 
certainly  carrying  on  war  in  Chalcidice,  and 
from  the  number  of  Greek  mercenaries  which 
were  now  everywhere  abroad.  With  special 
knowledge  derived  from  the^ie  sources,  and  with 
a  population  accustomed  to  monarchical  rule, 
whom  he  could  call  out  for  service  and  use 
according  to  his  own  judgment  for  as  long 
as  he  pleased  (cf.  Dem.  de  Cor.  805,  §  235), 
Philip  organised  the  Macedonian  army.  The 
cavalry  were  the  principal  element ;  they  were 
called  his  Companions  or  eraipoty  a  term  applied 
in  Macedonia  to  persons  of  distinction  (Plut. 
Felop,  27).  Those  summoned  for  service  in  the 
infantry  were  called  Foot-Companions  (irc^(^ 
Toi/wi),  a  term  which  shows  that  they  were  a 
kind  of  subsequent  appendage  to  the  cavalry. 
These  two  terms,  craipoi  and  irc^eroifw^  appear 
to  have  been  originally  applied  to  a  picked 
body-guard  (Dem.  01,  ii.  p.  23,  §  17),  and  gra- 
dually to  have  been  extended  to  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  generally  (cf.  Grote,  xi.  386).  The 
traipQi^  800  in  number  (Theopomp.  /r.  249), 
were  mostly  Macedonians,  but  there  were  some 
Greeks  and  Thessalians  amongst  them.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  there  were  six  tXcu  of 
Companions  and  six  t^cis  of  Foot-Companions, 
one  raised  from  each  of  the  six  recruiting 
districts  of  Macedonia  (Grote,  /.  c).  But  though 
the  divisions  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  were 
called  iKai  and  ri^us  respectively,  and  there 
were  recruiting  districts  (cf.  the  analogous 
division  of  Thessaly  into  four  recruiting  districts 
after  its  conquest,  Dem.  Phil,  iii.  p.  117,  §  26),  we 
cannot  be  quite  certain  that  there  were  only 
six  (see  Hermann-Droysen,  <^.  cti^.  108).  Thirteen 
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Xkai  are  mentioned  in  Plut.  Akx,  16,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  imply  that  there  were  more.  A 
picked  body  of  the  cavalry  was  called  the  tyiifMa, 
or  fioffiXiK^  XKh,  Further  divisions  of  the 
rd^us  were  \6xot  and  perhaps  VKtiyal^  the 
latter  consisting  of  ten  men  (Anaximenes  ap. 
Harpocr.  s,  v.  wt(4raipoi:  Arrian.  Anab.  iv. 
21,  10).  If  Anaximenes  in  this  passage  refers 
the  establishment  of  the  irt(4ratpoi  eo  nomine 
to  Alexander,  this  does  not  refer,  as  is  thought, 
to  Alexander  son  of  Amyntas,  but  is  probably 
only  due  to  the  practice  of  ascribing  all 
innovations  to  and  beginning  all  things  from 
the  great  Alexander,  though  Abel  {Makedonien 
nor  Kimig  Philippe  p.  131,  note  1)  supposes  him 
to  refer  to  the  enrolment  of  Persians  in  the 
army  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  infantry 
was  arranged  in  a  phalanx  (Diod.  xvi.  3X  Their 
armour  consisted  of  a  helmet,  metal-plated 
leather  jerkin,  greaves,  and  small  circular 
shield,  about  two  feet  in  diameter  (Asclep. 
Tact,  5),  fastened  on  the  arm,  not  grasped  by 
the  hand:  for  both  hands  had  to  be  used  to 
hold  the  sarisa  [Sarisa],  twelve  cubits  long- 
(Theophr.  Hist,  PL  iii.  12,  2).  They  had  also 
a  short  sword  used  for  thrusting;  and  accord- 
ingly the  long  sword  of  the  Roman  horsemen 
caused  the  greater  terror  (Liv.  xxxi.  34, 4).  Over 
the  armour  they  wore  a  cloak  except  in  battle 
(Polyaen.  iv.  3,  3).  Their  arrangement  was 
that  of  a  serried  mass,  a  feature  due  to  the 
influence  of  Epaminondas;  for  it  was  doubtless 
with  a  view  of  facing  his  method  of  warfare 
that  Philip  first  organised  the  phalanx.  Like 
the  Greek  hoplites,  the  phalanx  was  arranged  in 
(vyk  and  crlxoi  (cf.  p.  7706).  The  armour  of 
the  cavalry  did  not  at  all  differ  from  the  armour 
of  the  ordinary  heavy-armed  horsemen  in  the 
Grecian  armies.  The  lance  was  the  ^v<rr6y,  made 
of  cornel-wood  (Arr.  An,  i.  15,  5).  The  riders 
had  no  stirrups  or  saddles  (cf.  Hermann-Droysen, 
op,  cit.  109).  A  very  large  portion  besidiss  of 
Philip's  army  consisted  of  light-armed  troops 
and  mercenaries  (Dem.  Phil,  iii.  123,  |  49). 
Philip  was  most  particular  about  drill  (Polyaen. 
iv.  2,  10);  he  made  the  soldiers  carry  their 
own  provisions,  thus  getting  rid  of  a  great 
number  of  waggons;  and  he  allowed  no  more 
than  one  servant  for  each  horse-soldier  and  one 
for  each  ten  foot-soldiers  to  carry  such  articles 
as  the  hand-mills,  &c  (Frontin.  iv.  1,  6).  He 
supplied  the  arms  to  the  soldiers  (Diod.  xvi.  3 ; 
Liv.  xlii.  52),  arranged  the  different  corps  and 
appointed  all  their  commanders  himself  (cf.  Arr. 
Ati,  iii.  5,  5).  His  especial  body-guard  were 
called  {ra^/taro^^Xoiccs,  and  were  composed  of 
his  closest  friends  (Diod.  xvi.  93;  cf.  Arr. 
An.  vi.  28,  4).  A  further  body  closely  con- 
nected with  the  king  were  the  Royal  Pages 
(^fiaffiXiKol  iratSes),  sons  of  the  most  distinguished 
Macedonians,  who  received  a  military  training 
at  the  court.  On  the  cavalry  Philip  bestowed 
great  care :  with  the  united  Thessalians  he  had 
3,000  in  his  war  against  the  Phocians  (Diod. 
xvi.  35).  He  took  the  greatest  care  in  improving 
the  breed  of  horses  (Justin,  ix.  2, 16).  Even  the 
foot-soldiers  were  trained  to  fight  on  horseback 
(cf.  Arr.  An,  iv.  23,  2) ;  and  a  peculiar  wedge- 
shaped  arrangement  of  cavalry  (^ififioKouZiis 
rd^u)  is  attributed  to  Philip  (Arr.  Tact,  xvL  6). 
For  the  Macedonian  i^tXtyftds,  see  p.  771a. 
Philip,  too,  made  the  greatest  Unprovement  in 
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militarj  engines  [Toritentjl],  inch  as  catapalta 
and  betieging'towera :  from  the  sieges  of  Perin> 
thos  and  Bjzantiam  a  new  era  dates  in  the  art 
of  besieging  towns  (Athen.  de  Mech.  p.  10; 
Grote,  ]d.  262);  though  we  must  remember 
that  Dionjsias  of  Syracuse  had  considerable 
artillery  before  Philip's  time  (Diod.  xiv.  42, 
48,50). 

One  of  the  chief  introdnctions  of  Alexander 
was  that  of  the  bwoffvurraL  Thej  held  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  heary-armed 
Foot-Companions  and  the  quite  light-armed. 
They  carried  a  round  shield,  a  short  thrusting- 
lance,  and  were  clad  with  a  chiton  PChitonI, 
and  wore  on  their  head  a  cansia  [CausiaJ. 
Some  time  during  the  campaigns  of  Alexander, 
probably  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  the  6va- 
tfVMProl  were  dirided  into  chiliarchies  (cf.  Arr. 
An,  iii.  29,  7),  according  to  Persian  custom  (cf. 
Xen.  Cyr,  vr,  1,  4 ;  Diod.  xriii.  48).  Alexander 
Also  divided  the  cavalry,  no  longer  into  tXcu 
in  the  first  instance,  but  into  Imfxltu  (at 
first  eight,  later  four,  in  addition  to  the  $rf^iia\ 
which  were  then  divided  each  probably  into  two 
XXau.  and  several  imccroori^i  (Arr.  An,  vi.  27,  6) : 
A  previous  alteration  tending  towards  this 
arrangement  beine  the  dividing  of  the  IXi|  into 
two  \6xoi,  this  latter  title  not  having  been 
Applied  to  a  division  of  cavalry  previously  (Arr. 
An,  iii.  16,  3).  Prior  to  the  appointment  of 
these  hntapx^  ^^  ^^f  commander  of  the 
cavalry  was  called  Iwwdpxyi*  (*^'  '"•  27,  4). 
Besides  the  heavy  cavalry,  Alexander  also  intro- 
duced a  lighter  kind  of  cavalry,  called  Sariso- 
phori,  used,  as  Grote  (xi.  389)  says,  like  Cossacks 
for  advanced  posts  or  scourinjG;  the  country. 
Their  sarisa  was  shorter  than  that  of  the  pha- 
langites, but  much  longer  than  the  ^wrrhy  of 
the  Companions.  The  Paeonian  cavalry  were 
something  similar.  We  hear  of  a  body  of  re- 
connoitring Tp^pofUH  (ue,  Paeonians)  and  Sa- 
risophori  in  the  march  to  the  Granicus  (Arr. 
An,  i.  12,  7).  The  Greeks  seem  to  have  used 
but  little  such  reconnoitring  parties.  The 
phalanx  of  Alexander  was  much  less  rigid  than 
is  usually  supposed :  according  to  circumstances, 
it  could  be  divided  into  various  independently 
Acting  corps.  We  find  the  infantry  sometimes 
running  to  the  attack  (Arr.  An.  i.  26,  3) :  and  a 
glance  at  the  plan  of  the  battle  of  Arbela  in 
either  Rustow  and  KOchly's  Griechisches  Kriegs- 
wesen,  or  in  Bauer,  op.  dt,  Taf.  xi.,  i»ill  show  the 
phalanx  broken  up.  However,  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  phalanx  was  in  close  array  (xi/km»- 
(Tis  (COT*  itrurrdrTiP  Koi  irap€urrdrrj¥,  Pol.  xviii.  30). 
The  breaking-up  into  separate  divisions  is  men- 
tioned as  an  exception ;  it  appears  to  have  been 
often  done  to  allow  the  chariots  of  the  enemv  to 
rush  through  (Arr.  An,  i.  1, 8 ;  iii.  13, 6).  The 
phalanx  was  usually  eight  deep,  though  at  the 
Granicus  Alexander  made  it  sixteen  (Arr.  An. 
i.  13,  1).  The  front  of  the  individual  \6xoi 
was  greater  than  the  depth,  because  \6xoi 
ifAtoi  are  early  mentioned  as  quite  unusual  (Jb. 
iv.  25,  2).  When  standing  in  close  array,  each 
phalangite  stood  three  feet  from  the  soldier  at 
his  side  and  two  feet  from  the  soldier  behind 
him.  Given  the  sarisa  to  be  even  eighteen  feet 
long,  and  six  of  these  to  be  used  in  grasping  and 
balancing  it  (Polyb.  xviii.  12),  the  sarisa  of  the 
fifth  rank  would  project  two  feet  beyond  the 
first  rank.    [It  is  very  questionable,  however, 


whether  Polybius  is  in  error  in  thb  passage  in 
using  the   word  w^xc  instead   of   n(8as  all 
through,  as  Rustow  and  KSchly  (op.  dt.  239X 
followed    by    Droysen  (op,    cii,    173%    think. 
Uultsch,  in  his  edition  of  Polybius,  adheres  to 
iHix*^h  ^^^  B^  Grote,  chap.  xcii.  Appendix,  and 
xi.  384.     That  the  longest  sarisa  was  eighteen 
feet   in  Alexander's  time,  and  was  lengthened 
afterwards  to  twenty-one  feet,  twenty-four  feet 
being  the  ideal  length  aimed  at,  seems  the  most 
satisfactory  way  to  explain  the  various  passages.] 
The  other  ranks  held  the  sarisa  slanting  opwards 
to  ward  ofi*  missiles,  but  took  no  other  part  in 
the  fight  except  so  far  as  their  pressure  urged  the 
front  ranks  forward.     On  the  march  the  phalan- 
gites carried  their  sarisas  on  their  shoulders ;  and 
bringing  them  down  into  position  for  action  vas 
called  Kora/ScUAciy  rks  aapliras  (Pol.  xviii.  24, 9 ; 
Weiss,  on  Liv.  xxxiii.  8, 13).  The  first  man  of  eacii 
file  (irrlxos)  was  the  \oxoy^Sf  &  soldier  of  tried 
bravery  ai^  great  strength.     This  method  of 
fighting  in  phalanx,  which  was  characteristic  of 
the   Hellenistic  empires  down   to   the    end  of 
their  existences,  is  severely  criticised  by  Poly- 
bius in  various  passages,  chiefly  on  the  score  of 
its  incapability  of  manoeuvring  easily — a  de- 
ad vantage  attaching  more  to  the  phalanx  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander  than  to  that  of  Alex- 
ander  himself.      The    phalanx,   we    are    told, 
required  even  ground  (Pol.  xviii.  31 ;  Liv.  xxxL 
39,  10),  was  powerless  against  an  attack  from 
flank  or  rear  (Pol.  xviii.  26, 4 ;  Liv.  xUv.  41,  6X 
and  in  attempting  to  wheel  round  was  generally 
thrown  into  confusion  (Liv.  xxxiL  18. 16).    Ail 
this  is  no  doubt  true;  an^  the  truth  was  all 
the  more  apparent  when  the  phalanx  had  to 
face  the  Roman  manipular  tactics  (Pol.  xviiL 
29,  30) :  besides,  the  phalanx  of  the  successors 
of  Alexander  was  used  generally  in  the  ofiensive. 
But  we  must  rememl^r  that  the  phalanx  was 
quite  invincible  as  long  as  it  remained  together, 
and  its  attagk  in  front  irresistible  (Pol.  l.c.% 
and  that  it  was  not  subject  to  any  inconve- 
niences greater  than  those  experienced  by  the 
ordinary  Greek  hoplite  army  (cf.  Grote,  xu  385). 
The  strength  of  the  phalanx,  according  to  the 
tacticians,   was   16,384  men — 16  men  to  one 
Lochus,   16   Lochi    to  one   Syntagma,  2  Syn- 
tagmata to  one    Pentacosiarchy,   2   Pentacosi- 
archies  to  1  Chiliarchy,  16  Chiliarchies  to  the 
phalanx  (cf.  Grote,  xi.  386).     But  this  is  merely 
theoretical.    The  actual  numbers  of  the  phalanx 
varied.     It  was  10,000  at  Sellasia,  16,000  at 
Cynoscephalae,  and  20,000  at  Pydna  (Droysen, 
pp.  158,  172).     The  phalanx  of  Antiochns  at 
Magnesia  consisted   of   16,000  men,   and  vas 
formed   in   10  divisions  (ji4fni)  of   1600  men 
each,  arranged  50  broad  and  32  deep  (App.  Syr. 
32  ;  Liv.  xxxvU.  40,  1> 

We  cannot  be  very  certain  about  the  strength 
of  Alexander's  army  at  different  times;  bat 
even  at  the  outset  the  Macedonians  were  do- 
tinctly  in  the  minority— 12,000  out  of  30,000 
infantry,  1500  out  of  4,500  cavalry  (see  Grote, 
xi.  397).  The  Grecian  allied  forces  stood  under 
Macedonian  commanders :  the  infiintry  is  rarelf 
mentioned,  but  we  hear  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
Thessalians  and  an  tXi|  from  Orchomenas  in 
Boeotia.  It  is  noticeable  that  mercenary  caralry 
appear  in  Egypt  (Arr.  An,  iii.  5,  1).  We  do 
not  hear  much  of  the  light-armed  troops  in 
Alexander's  army.    The  Agrianes,  a  people  fitm 
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Northern  Macedonia,  were  valuable  archers. 
There  were,  of  course,  ^lingers  and  jarelin- 
throwers,  later  all  kinds  of  native  Asiatic  troops, 
amongst  them  linroKovr/oYcu  and  Ixworo^Artu 
(Arr.  An,  in.  24,  1 ;  iv.  24,  1).  The  introiduc- 
tion  of  these  native  troops  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Persian  empire  led  to  changes  in  the  army. 
The  phalanx  was  now  made  16  deep ;  the  first 
three  ranks  being  Macedonians,  armed  in  Mace- 
donian fashion  with  the  sarisa,  as  was  also  the 
last,  but  the  twelve  intermediate  ranks  were 
Persians,  armed  with  bows  and  javelins  (Arr. 
An.  vii.  23,  3;  cf.  Grote,  xii.  73).  This  pha- 
lanx, says  Bauer  (op.  cit.  315),  is  the  first 
example  of  the  union  of  differently-armed  troops, 
light  and  heavy,  into  one  tactical  body.  Droy- 
sen  (Qesch.  Alex,  ii.'  232)  thinks  it  was  intended 
to  be  used  against  the  Italians.  The  Mace- 
donian cavalry  was  posted  on  the  wings,  and 
was  generally  nsed  to  bear  the  chief  part  in  the 
battle  after  it  had  been  opened  by  the  light 
troopf,  the  heavy  infantry  being  seldom  required 
in  Alexander's  battles.  Alexander  himself 
usually  headed  the  cavalry  on  the  right  wing. 
It  was  arranged  in  tkxu^  separated  by  intervals 
(Arr.  An,  v.  15,  2),  which  advanced  to  the 
attack  one  a  little  in  advance  of  the  other,  so 
that  on  a  plan  the  different  IXcu  would  look  like 
a  flight  of  steps.  (This  is  probably  the  meaning 
of  i^tXKyiihs  rwv  twimr  in  Arr.  An.  iii.  15,  2.) 
It  was  quite  exceptional  if  the  cavalry  were  placed 
in  a  solid  mass  (ib.  v.  17,  4).  The  extreme 
wings  were  generally  formed  by  the  Agrianes 
and  other  bowmen :  next  to  the  cavalry  on  the 
right  wing,  adjoinitig  the  heavy  infantry,  were 
the  Hypaspistae  (see  Bauer,  op.  cit,  p.  316).  At 
Arbela  Alexander  made  use  of  a  considerable 
Teaerve  (Arr.  An.  iii.  12,  1).  The  excellence  of 
his  cavalry  brought  about  an  important  altera- 
tion in  the  conclusion  of  battles  ;  for  he  used  to 
pursue  the  beaten  enemy  (cf.  Arr.  jin.  iii'.  15,  5), 
a  practice  not  at  all  usual  in  Grecian  warfare. 
Another  feature  in  which  the  excellently-drilled 
Macedonian  army  differed  from  the  Grecian  was  in 
being  able  to  form  in  battle  aiTay  a  long  distance 
from  the  enemy  (7  miles  at  Arbela,  Arr.  An.  iii.  , 
9,  3).  The  use  of  field  artillery  is  a  striking 
featnre  of  Alexander's  tactics.  He  used  it 
specially  to  protect  the  ai*my  in  crossing  a  river 
(Arr.  An.  i.  6,  8),  but  also  in  other  cases  (Arr. 
An.  iv.  29,  7).  Heavy  artillery  was  of  course 
nsed  in  sieges.  All  the  engines  were  admi- 
nistered by  fiiixDeptnroioi  (Arr.  An.  ii.  26,  2). 
Alexander  did  not  use  elephants;  though  he 
appears  to  have  intended  to  do  so,  as  he  h^  200 
brought  from  India  (Arr.  An,  vi.  2,  2).  There 
was  a  very  large  mass  of  camp-followers  in  the 
army  of  Alexander,  women  and  children  being 
in  it  (Arr.  An,  vi.  25,  5),  besides  the  number  of 
soldiers*  servants,  merchants,  and  drivers  of  the 
waggons,  which  carried  the  tents,  engines,  and 
other  baggage.  The  Macedonians  do  not  appear 
to  have  fortified  their  camp ;  but  each  division 
of  troops  had  definite  positions  in  the  encamp- 
ment. We  hear  of  Thracians  used  as  pioneers 
(Arr.  An,  i.  26,  1).  We  know  little  about  the 
way  the  commissariat  was  administered  :  and 
as  regards  pay,  all  we  know  is  that  the  phalan- 
gite,  who  held  a  position  midway  between  the 
eommdn  soldier  and  those  who  were  said  to  get 
double  pay  (9i/uHpirat),  got  10  staters  a  month 
(Arr.  An.  vit  23,  3). 


The  wars  of  the  Hellenistic  period  show  in 
many  respects  a  continuation  of  the  later  system 
of  Alexander.  The  armies  become  much  larger, 
and  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  material 
much  worse,  and  a  still  larger  proportion  than 
before  were  mercenaries.  Demetrius  is  said  to 
have  had  an  army  of  110,000  men  taken  from 
every  kind  of  class  and  nation  (Pint.  Dem.  43). 
In  Hermann-Droysen  (op,  cit,  p.  133  ff.)  there 
are  extensive  statistics  of  the  strength  of  the 
armies  of  this  period.  But  many  of  the  features 
of  the  army  of  Alexander  continue.  The  large 
introduction  of  native  troops  beside  a  few  Mace- 
donians, the  use  of  cavalry  for  the  first  attack, 
the  position  of  the  cavalry  and  light-armed  on 
the  wings,  and  the  phalanx  of  heavy  infantry  in 
the  centre,  the  carrying  on  of  campaigns  during 
the  whole  year  and  the  extensive  use  and  im- 
provement of  artillery,  are  features  we  still  find 
exhibited.  Also  special  corps  retain  their  names, 
such  as  the  xaT^ts  fiaaiXiKol  (Pol.  v.  82 ;  Liv. 
xlv.  6,  7),  ffufxaTo^^KcucfS  (Diodor.  xix.  12), 
iyriiia  (Pol.  v.  25),  TXij  $(urt\iicfi  (Pol.  v.  84), 
h-atpoi  for  the  cavalry  (Pol,  v.  53).  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  differences.  The 
phalanx  comes  to  be  used  in  the  attack,  no 
longer  in  the  defence,  and  it  becomes  far  more 
rigid  and  immovable  than  it  was  with  Alex- 
ander. The  sarisa  was  lengthened  to  21  feet. 
Philopoemen  (Pol.  xi.  11,  §  6)  alone  appears  to 
have  broken  up  the  phalanx  into  smaller  divi- 
sions. Pyrrhus  (Pol.  xviii.  28)  placed  Italians 
and  phalangites  alternately  (ivaWd^),  but 
apparently  without  the  whole  mass  being  ap- 
preciably less  serried.  This  rigid  kind  of  pha- 
lanx remained  the  cardinal  feature  of  the  Hel- 
lenistic armies  of  the  time  :  the  best  soldiers  for 
it  were  considered  to  be  the  Macedonians  and 
Achaeans  (Pol.  iv.  8) ;  on  the  wings  were 
generally  placed  special  forces  (ItrirdyfiacTa)  to 
prevent  fiank  attacks  (Pol.  v.  53).  The  various 
Grecian  states  who  aspired  to  any  distinction 
in  war  had  to  adopt  it — Aetolians  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
7),  Achaeans  and  Megalopolitans  (Pol.  ii.  65; 
Pint.  Philop.  8),  Spartans  (Pint.  Cleom,  11). 
The  smallest  division  of  the  Hellenistic  phalanx 
was  the  trrifiala,  which  often  appears  in  Egyptian 
papyri  for  bodies  of  fourteen  men  (Bauer,  op, 
cit,  p.  320).  The  erupa,  which  is  the  general 
term  Polybius  gives  to  the  Roman  cohort,  was  a 
larger  division.  There  were  no  standards.  Livy 
(xxxiii.  7,  2)  wrongly  applies  to  the  Mace- 
donians Roman  customs.  The  purple  cloth 
(<potyiKls)  raised  on  a  sarisa  in  Pol.  ii.  66,  §  11, 
was  only  for  a  signal.  Alexander  had  after  the 
Indian  expedition  assigned  to  certain  veterans 
of  the  Foot-Companions  the  privilege  of  carrying 
silver  shields,  and  these  veterans  were  called 
iLpyvpdtnriits  (Justin,  xii.  7,  5)  [Arovbaspideb]. 
These  are  mentioned  subsequently  in  the  wars 
of  Eumenes  and  Antigonus  (Diod.  xviii.  58),  and 
in  the  Syrian  kingdom  (Pol.  v.  79,  4).  We  also 
hear  of  phalangites  who  carried  white  shields 
(XeuicdinriScs,  Pint.  Cleom,  23)  and  brazen  shields 
(XoAircunridffr,  Pol.  ii.  66).  This  looks  like  the 
introduction  of  a  kind  of  unifoim  (cf.  the  trrpa' 
rtuTuc<d  x^ofi^c;  and  ipotrtKOt  tWro^vrcu  in  Pint. 
Philop.  11 :  cf.  Pint.  Aemil.  18;  Pol.  xxxi.  3). 
The  breastplate  of  the  phalangites  appears  to 
have  been  of  great  weight  and  power  of  resist- 
ance (Pint.  Demetr.  21).  The  term  ^cunrtfrral 
appears  to  be  now  used  no  longer  for  the  troops 
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midway  between  the  heary  and  light  ttjle  of 
annonr,  but  for  the  body-guard  (Diod.  zviii.  45 ; 
Pol.  ▼.  27 ;  Liv.  zlit  51),  as  indeed  it  was  occa- 
sionally in  Alexander's  time  (Arr.  An,  iii.  8,  3). 
The  300  with  Eumenes  were  the  remains  of 
Alexander's  corps  (Diod.  six.  28).  We  also  hear 
of  a  special  body-guard  called  Skatorct  (Lir. 
zliii.  19,  §  11 ;  iiesych.  s.  v.  Nocar^pcr). 

In  the  Hellenistic  armies  the  light-armed  and 
cavalry  stood  on  the  wings.  Peltasts  are  found 
in  the  Greek  armies,  and  the  Greek  mercenaries 
were  mostly  armed  in  this  style.  They  are 
regularly  distinguished  from  the  archers, 
slingers,  iarelin-throwers,  &c.  (PoL  Tiii.  15, 
§  6).  They  were  divided  into  cw^ipmt  and 
ffTilfmmi  (PoL  V.  4).  These  only  very  rarely 
acted  in  serried  ranks :  they  generally  fought  in 
a  scattered  manner  in  small  detachments  (Liv. 
xxzT.  29).  The  best  archers  were  Cretans, 
who  were  excellent  too  at  ambushes,  raids,  and 
such  like  irregular  warfare  (Pol.  iv.  8,  68),  or 
Agrianes  (PoL  iL  65,  79):  the  best  slingers 
were  Achaeans  (PoL  iv.  61) ;  yet  it  is  noticeable 
that  in  the  annics  of  the  Achaean  league  no 
Achaean  slingers  appear  (Hermann-Droysen,  170, 
note  3).  The  cavalry  was  largely  supplied  by 
the  Thessalians  (Liv.  xxxiiL  4 ;  Pol.  xviiL  22). 
It  was  armed  with  the  heavy  breastplate  and 
thrusting-pike  (Iv^rir),  and  carried  a  wooden 
shield  covered  with  brass  (Pol.  vi.  25).  The 
Thessalian  cavalry  was  unconquerable  when 
fighting  in  line  and  phalanx,  but  difficult  to  be 
used  for  single  combat  out  of  line;  the  case 
being  just  the  reverse  with  the  Aetolian  cavalry 
(PoL  iv.  8,  xviiL  22>  The  Aetolian  cavalry 
was  divided  into  o^Ax^aoI  (which  was  the  smallest 
division,  Pol.  xviii.  19),  XXoi,  and  Iwwapxitu. 
Cavalry  was  usually  posted  eight  deep,  with 
intervals  between  the  individual  t\ai  (PoL  xii. 
18).  The  statement  that  in  the  battle  of  Gabiene 
the  two  fXoi  were  posted  fifty  deep  (Diod.  xix. 
27)  is  hardly  to  be  believed ;  rather  they  were 
fifty  strong  (Rustow  and  Kttchly,  op,  cU.  370, 
note  16).  Special  kinds  of  cavalry  also  used 
were :  (1)  the  Median  cavalry,  with  long  lances 
i^^yX^^h^h  Diod.  xix.  39),  probably  like  the 
Sarisophori  of  Alexander;  (2)  Tareriinif  light- 
armed  cavalry,  using  javelins  and  each  haAing 
two  horses  (FoL  ir.  77,  xL  12,  xvL  18;  AeL 
Tact,  45;  Liv.  xxxv.  28:  cf.  Pollux,  L  131, 
&titTaoi)jSUch  being  originally  mercensries  from 
Tarentum ;  (3)  Cataphracti  (PoL  xxxi.  3 ;  Liv. 
xxxviL  40)  [CjLTAPiiRACn].  We  occasionally 
hear  of  /«woTo(^eu  (Diod.  xx.  113)  and  scvthed 
charioU  (Plut.  Demetr,  28 ;  Liv.  xxxvii.'  40). 
But  the  most  special  feature  of  the  Hellenistic 
armies,  especially  that  of  the  Seleucids,  is  the 
use  of  elephants.  Alexander  had  no  doubt 
intended  to  use^  them,  but  never  did.  Seleucus 
got  no  fewer  than  500  from  Sandracottus  (Strab. 
p.  724).  The  elephants  were  generally  placed 
before  the  line  in  the  centre,  though  sometimes 
on  the  flanks,  4p  4wucatiiri<^  (Diod.  xix.  27-29), 
i.e.  at  an  angle  with  the  main  line,  stretching 
forward  or  backward  according  as  they  were  to 
be  used  for  attack  or  defence.  Sometimes  we 
find  them  in  a  square  (Diod.  xix.  39).  Between 
the  elephants  were  numerous  light-armed,  and 
both  used  generally  to  open  the  battle.  Pyrrhus, 
however,  was  accustomed  to  keep  them  for  the 
final  efibrt — ^they  were  the  ultima  ratio  regis. 
The  elephants  were  mostly  Indian  ones,  and 


were  driven  by  men  called  Indians  (Diod.  xix. 
84 ;  Liv.  xxxviU.  14),  except  in  Egypt,  where  the 
African  elephant  was  used  (Pol.  v.  79,  82).  The 
latter  was  much  inferior  to  the  Indian  elephant 
(i6.  84).  In  the  wooden  tower  {Bmpixm)  n. 
each  beast  there  were,  besides  the  driver,  three 
or  four  combatants  armed  with  sarisas  or  bom 
(Pol.  V.  84;  Liv.  xxxvu.  40;  Strab.  p.  709). 
Sometimes  there  were  coats  of  mail  put  on  the 
animals  (Liv.  /.  c%  and  on  their  Wb  were 
purple  trappings  (Plut.  Evm.  14),  in  front 
plumes  and  frmitlets  (Liv.  /.  c).  There  were 
special  commanders  for  the  corps  of  elephants 
(Plut  £um,  16 ;  App.  Syr,  33>  One  elephant 
generally  used  to  lead  the  way  (irpmiyciiiurMj 
Diod.  xix.  42).  When  the  elephanU  violentlf 
assailed  the  enemy  with  tusks  and  trunk,  thej 
were  very  formidable  (Pol.  v.  84);  bat  if  they 
did  not  strike  terror  at  once  into  their  oppo- 
nents, their  influence  was  frustrated  with  com- 
parative  ease :  simple  devices,  like  chains  or 
boards  with  nails,  sufliced  to  stop  their  adrance 
(Diod.  xviii.  71 ;  xix.  83> 

The  miscellaneous  character  of  the  Helleniitic 
armies  can  be  very  well  seen  by  an  examinati<Hi 
of  the  lists  of  the  armies  of  Eumenes  and  Anti- 
gonus  at  the  battle  of  Paraetakene  (317  B^) 
and  of  Demetrius  at  Gaxa  in  312  B.C.  (Diod.  xix. 
27-29  and  82).  Mercenaries  were  very  cheap 
(Diod.  XX.  113).  Antigonus  promises  each  Celt 
no  more  than  a  xpvcovs  Maiccioriic^f,  i>.  a  stater 
(Polyaen.  iv.  4, 17).  The  frequent  use  of  Celts 
is  very  noticeable  (Pol.  iL  65,  v.  53):  their 
characteristic  is  carrying  the  great  oblong  shieU 
(tfufc^s),  which  is  so  often  portrayed  bf  the 
Pergamene  ai-tists.  Owing  to  the  long  nutrches, 
considerable  care  was  bestowed  on  the  commis- 
sariat, as  is  evidenced  by  the  preparations  of 
Antigonus  in  his  Egyptian  expeditions  (Diod- 
xix.  58 ;  XX.  73) :  for  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
military  operations,  ambuscades,  forced  marches, 
surprises,  and  such  icXowal  rovvoAc/iev,  are  more 
frequent  in  this  period  than  previouslff  and 
these  required  waiting  for  opportunities  (c£ 
Rustow  and  K5chly,  op.  cit.  358  ff.).  There  was 
a  still  larger  and  more  indiscriminate  csmp* 
following  than  in  Alexander's  time,  wires  and 
children  of  the  soldiers  being  found  there  io 
great  numbers  (Diod.  xix.  43 ;  Plut  Aemil.  16)- 
The  armv,  says  Diodonis  (xx.  41),  was  actually 
like  a  colony.  Owing  to  its  sixe,  diflerent  diii- 
sions  had  sometimes  to  take  up  winter-qnarters 
six  days'  journey  from  one  another  (Diod.  xit 
37>  Great  arsenals  and  military  centres  vere 
established  in  the  different  kingdoms,  e^-  *^ 
Alexandria  and  Apamea  (Strab.  p.  752),  whei« 
the  soldiers  were  drilled  during  the  winter  (P«- 
V.  66,  cf.  63).  Field-artillery  was  occssiooalj 
used  (Pol.  xi.  11,  12).  For  the  cainp,whW> 
was  protected  by  a  rampart  and  a  dit<A  (D>»- 
xix.  39),  but  by  a  very  indiflerent  palisade  (P«" 
vi.  42,  xviiL  18X  see  Castra.  The  general* 
and  distinguished  officers  in  close  attendantf 
on  the  monarch  wore  purple  mantles  (Pw- 
xi.  18);  hence  are  called  purpwrati  by  Li^ 
(xxxi.  35).  The  bestowing  of  a  purple  manti* 
and  a  causia  was  consider^  a  mark  of  dist^D^ 
tion  (Plut.  Futn,  8).  The  officers  someUmes 
fought  with  sarisas,  and  had,  like  the  phalan- 
gites, small  shields  (Diod.  xviiL  34),  but  usnaUf 
they  fought  with  a  ^v<rrhtf  on  horsebsck.  1» 
Macedonia  there  were  not  nearly  so  many  ner- 
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cenaries  as  in  the    other  Hellenistic  armies; 
moreover,  the  armies    in   that   kingdom  used 

rnerally  to  be  disbanded  in  winter  (Pol.  ii.  54, 
14;  iy.  67,  §  3).  In  Egypt  the  Ptolemies 
enrolled  a  great  number  of  native  Egyptians 
(Pol.  v.  65) ;  but  apparently  only  in  consequence 
of  a  revolution  by  the  Egyptians  (Mahaffy,  Greek 
Life  and  Thought^  p.  486) :  as  reserves  thev  had 
the  colonists  (iciroucot)  settled  in  the  military 
<M>lonies  (icaroac(cu)  throughout  the  country. 
These  colonists  were  of  the  most  varied  nation- 
alities—Greeks, Macedonians,  Thracians,  Celts, 
Jews,  Cretans.  They  and  their  sons  (jhtlyovoC) 
were  divided  into  <ntiimm^  and  in  time  of  war 
could  be  called  out  for  service  as  infantry 
or  cavalry,  but  in  time  of  peace  they  might 
engage  in  any  business  like  ordinary  civilians. 
(For  full  details  on  these  jcctroticoi  in  ,Egypt, 
see  Lumbroso,  Vioonomie  politique  de  FJEgypte^ 
p.  224  ff. ;  and  Hermann-Droysen,  op.  cit,  163.) 
In  Greece  at  this  period,  with  the  exception  of 
the  efforts  of  Philopoemen  in  the  Achaean  league 
and  Cleomenes  at  Sparta,  military  affairs  were 
in  a  deplorable  state  of  inefficiency.  Mere  raids 
seem  to  have  been  most  that  were  attempted ; 
we  come  across  such  phrases  now  as  rh  \d^vpov 

(The  chief  work  on  the  Grecian  military  systems 
is  that  of  Rustow  and  Kdchly,  OeechicfUe  dee 
griecMschen  Kriegeweeens,  1852.  This  is  the  main 
foundation  of  all  subsequent  treatises,  the  best 
of  which  are  Die  griechischen  Krieg$aiterthibuer 
by  Adolf  Bauer,  in  Iwan  Muller's  Bandtmch  der 
kkttsitchen  Aiterthwnstassenachafty  1887,  iv. 
226-231,  where  the  vast  bibliography  on  the 
subject  is  to  be  found ;  and  H.  Droysen's  edition 
of  hie griechischen  Krieg$aiterthUmerf  in  vol.  ii.  of 
E.  F.  Hermann's  Lehrbuch  der  griechiechen  Anti' 
quitSten,  1888.  Much  information  is  also  to  be 
got  from  Gilbert,  ffandl^uch  der  griechischen 
StaaUaiterthUmerf  1881,  and  H.  Droysen,  Unter' 
4tKhungen  iAer  Alexander  des  Groseens  Heerweeen 
und  Knegfahrung,  1885. 

II.  Roman  (down  to  Septimius  Severus).  The 
most  generally  adopted  periods  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  army  during  the  Republic  is  into  the 
citizen  army  of  the  first  six  centuries,  and  what 
iM  called  the  mercenary  army  of  the  last  century 
dating  from  Marius.  The  latter  formed  a 
transition  to  the  standing  army  of  the  Empire. 
Adopting  this  division,  we  shall  say  something 
about  the  legionary  and  auxiliary  force  of  each 
period. 

I.  From  Romulus  to  Marius :  the  Citizen  Army. 

1.  The  early  Kings. — ^Under  the  early  kings' 
the  legion  or  "  gathering"  (from  legerc]  Varro, 
X.  Z.  V.  87) — called  in  Greek  generally  arpterS' 
wfBov,  often  rdyfiOf  t^Xoj,  (rrpdrtvfM  (Dio  Cass, 
zxxviii.  47),  Ttixor  (•&.  Ixxix.  7) — appears  to 
have  consisted  of  three  <*  thousands  "  (milites) 
commanded  by  three  tribuni  mUitum  and  three 
hundred  horse  (celeres)  commanded  by  three 
tnlmm  oelerum.  Tradition  says  (Varro,  X.  L.  v. 
89,  91)  that  the  Ranmes,  Tities,  and  Luceres 
each  contributed  a  third  to  the  legion  of  Romulus, 
though  the  Luceres  were  not  in  existence  at  that 
time.  The  trilnmi  were  so  called  because  they 
presided  over  a  third  part  of  the  whole  force 
(Serv.  on  Aen.  v.  560).  Besides  these  regular 
troops,  the  old  terms  velites  and  aroMtes  point 
to  a  subsidiary  force  of  light-armdd,  especially 


archers  (M»mmsen,  B,  ff.  i.  79,  Eng.  trans.). 
The  patricirjis  were  the  heavy-armed  aild  their 
clients  the  iight-armed.  The  method  of  fighting, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  early  stories  of  Livy 
(e.g.  i.  10,  ii.  6),  appears  to  have  been  single 
combats  of  horsemen  in  Homeric  style.  Each 
warrior,  we  are  told  (Festus,  s.  v.  pcnUms  equis, 
p.  121  M.),  brought  two  horses  into  battle. 
Instances  of  single  combat  appear  long  after  the 
Republic  was  established :  e.g.  Cossus  (Liv.  iv. 
19),  Q.  Fabius  (v.  36),  Corvious  (vii.  26),  Asellus 
(xxiii.  46, 12),  Scipio  Aemilianus  (Val.  Max.  iii.  2, 
6),  but  it  was  no  longer  more  than  an  exceptional 
incident  of  the  battle.  Still  for  a  long  period 
the  cavalry  formed  among  the  Romans  a  highly 
important  department  of  the  army,  used  either 
to  charge  the  enemy  at  the  outset  and  throw 
them  into  disorder,  which  was  completed  by  the 
advance  of  the  infantry  (Liv.  i.  30, 9 ;  iv.  47,  2), 
or  to  act  as  a  reserve  in  order  to  charge  at  the 
critical  moment  (Liv.  iii.  62,  8 ;  ix.  39,  8).  A 
still  greater  superiority  in  cavalry  lasted  among 
the  other  Italians  till  much  more  recent  periods. 
In  the  Second  Punic  War  it  was  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  Capuan  army  (Liv.  xxiii.  46, 
11),  and  the  Ronuins  during  the  fiourishing 
period  of  the  Republic  always  got  the  main  por- 
tion of  their  cavalry  from  the  Italian  allies. 

2.  Servius  IWius. — During  the  monarchy  of 
Servius  Tullius  we  must  suppose  the  increased 
army  due  to  the  increased  population.  Under 
him  we  find  four  legions,  two  of  jumores  from 
17  to  46  years  (Mommsen,  Staaisrecht^  i.*  487) 
and  two  of  seniores  from  47  to  60,  with  1800 
cavalry.  Later  the  calling  out  of  the  seniores 
only  took  place  in  great  emergencies  (Liv.  x.  21, 
4 ;  cf.  vi.  6,  14).  The  infantry  now  became  the 
chief  department  of  the  army,  and  was  arranged 
in  a  phalanx  like  the  Doric  one,  except  that 
the  soldiers  had  missile  weapons  borrowed  from 
the  Etruscans  or  Samnites  (Sail.  Cat,  51,  38), 
especially  the  hasta,  called  in  Sabellian  language 
guiris  (hence  Quirites).  It  is  probable  too  that 
the  Romans  also  got  from  the  Etruscans  the  di- 
peusj  and  from  the  Samnites  the  scutum,  though 
Mommsen  (E,  ff.  I  456,  note)  in  the  face  of  tradi- 
tion (Diod,  Vat.  Fr.  54;  Verg.  Am,  vii.  665; 
Festus,  s.  V.  Sammies^  p.  327  M.),  thinks  the  clipeus 
and  scutum  derived  fVom  the  Greeks.  The  men 
were  taken  from  those  who  had  a  stake  in  the 
country,  the  Asstdui  or  Locupletes,  who  were 
formed  into  five  classes,  paid  tribute,  and  served  at 
their  own  expense  (Festus,  s.  v.  assiduusj  p.  9  M.); 
while  the  proietariif  who  were  outside  the  classes, 
were  only  called  out  in  cases  of  emergency,  and 
were  equipped  by  the  state  (Gell.  xvi.  10,  11). 
The  phalanx  consisted  of  six  rows  of  500  men 
each  and  1200  light-armed.  Scholars  interpret 
the  accounts  of  the  phalanx  as  given  by  Livy 
(i.  43)  and  Dionysins  (iv.  16,  17)  differently. 
Marquardt  {Staatsvertoaltung,  ii.'  326)  supposes 
the  first  two  ranks  only  to  have  been  of  the 
first  class  and  to  have  had  the  full  armour, 
viz.     helmet     [Cassis,     Galka],    breastplate 

ELorica],  round  iron  shield  [Clipeus],  greaves 
Ooreae]  ;  the  third  and  fourth  ranks  to  have 
been  of  the  second  class,  and  to  have  had  an 
inferior  suit  of  armour,  viz.  breastplate,  greaves, 
oblong  leather  shield  [Scutith');  and  the  fifth 
and  sixth  ranks  to  have  been  of  the  third  class, 
and  to  have  had  only  breastplate  and  scutum, 
Mommsen,  on  the  other  hand  (Slfm.  J^rHmsj 
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p.  138 ;  J2.  ^.  L  99),  holds  that  th*  first  four 
ranks  were  taken  from  the  first  c\ak\  and  had 
the  full  armour ;  the  fifth  from  tAe  second 
class,  with  the  inferior  armonr ;  and  the  sixth 
from  the  third  dass,  wearing  the  third  class 
kind  of  armour.  The  fourth  and  fifth  classes, 
who  either  formed  the  rear  of  the  phalanx  or 
more  Ukelj  fought  alongside  it,  contributed  the 
light-armed  or  ronrrti,  so  called  because  thej 
opened  the  battle  with  a  **  shower "  of  missiles 
(**  Tractum  quod  ante  maximas  plurias  caelum 
rorare  incipiat,**  Non.  552,  31),  and  then  retired 
behind  the  phalanx  (cf.  Ludl.  x^  **  Pone  palu- 
datus  stabat  rorarius  relox").  But  Dionysius 
says  the  fourth  class  formed  the  sercnth  row  of 
the  phalanx,  aBd  carried  a  scuhmi,  sword,  and 
spear;  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Buschke 
(Serv.  TuU,  425),  while  Lirj  declares  that  they 
had  *' nihil  praeter  hastam  et  rerutum,"  ie. 
fought  sometimes  in  the  phalanx  with  the  Aosto, 
sometimes  as  light-armed  with  the  verutuai. 
The  fifth  class,  according  to  Dionysius,  was  out- 
side the  phalanx,  but  hi^  spears  (venUa,  vtB&ruC) 
and  slings ;  Liry  says  they  had  only  slings  and 
stones.  The  ferentarUf  who  fought  with  missiles 
(**  qoae  ferrentur  non  quae  tenerentur  **},  were 
the  same  as  the  rorarii  (Varro,  tq},  Non.  520, 
12  M. ;  Festus,  p.  369  M.>  It  is  to  be  carefully 
remembered  that  there  were  twenty  centuries 
of  the  first  class ;  fire  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth;  and  seven  of  the  fifth  class  in  each 
legion.  Besides,  there  were  two  centuries  of 
artisans  (fabri,  aerarii  H  tignarU)  to  look  after 


the  engmes,  two  of  trumpeters  (comtMMS, 
liticines\  and  one  of  accenai  vdati  (unarmed 
supernumeraries),  who  were  most  likely  bnragbd 
to  fill  up  the  places  of  those  who  fell  (Festos, 
p.  369),  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  they  msj' 
have  acted  as  a  sort  of  pioneers  to  clear  the 
roads  in  advance  :  for  in  imperial  times  a  body 
with  this  name  was  a  college  (Orelli,  2182; 
C  /.  L.  Ti.  1607),  and  had  something  to  saj  to 
road-makinz  (Orelli,  111;  and  Mommsen  in 
Annali  diW  InstUulOy  1849,  pp.  209  ff.).  Ad- 
scriptitii  (from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Jerj)  or 
accenn  (from  the  point  of  riew  of  the  ceoiai) 
when  used  alone  appear  to  be  generic  temu, 
embracing  all  those  not  in  the  p^anx  (Festus, 
s.  T.  adtariptiHif  p.  14  H.\  though  Liry  (nii. 
8,  8)  and  Plautus  (a/>.  Varro,  £.  Z.  til  58: 
**Ubi  rorarii  estis?  £n  sunt.  Ubi  acceosi? 
Ecce  ")  distinguish  them.  Lange  (Bdm.  AU,  L' 
535)  supposes  that  the  rorarii  were  the  fifth 
class,  and  the  occmst  the  proUtariL  Subjciaed 
is  a  table  taken  from  Mommsen  {Die  Hhrnxken 
TH&us,  p.  141),  which  shows  the  theoretic 
arrangement,  and  how  the  numbers  were  derird 
from  the  four  local  tribes.  We  say  "  theoretic  ** 
because,  for  example,  one  can  hardly  suppote 
that  the  seniores  can  hare  been  as  numerous  as 
the  Jtmiore$.  There  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doabt 
but  that  the  arrangement  was  prerionsly  a  mili- 
Ury  one  (Lange,  B,  A,  i.*  456,  464,  522,  ftc); 
for  if  it  were  not  so,  why  should  a  man  of  sixtj 
years  of  age  be  excluded  from  the  centnria 
(Mommsen,  £,  ff.  i.  100)  ? 
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The  caralry  was  increased  by  twelre  new 
centuries  by  Serrius  Tullius ;  and  though  they 
still  were  personallv  the  principal  classes  in  the 
army,  yet  in  a  military  point  of  ritw  they  lost 
their  pre-eminence,  being  now  placed  on  the 
wings  of  the  phalanx,  and  in  a  social  point  of 
view  they  lost  their  exdusiTely  patrician  cha- 
racter. The  knights  are  now  the  richest  of  the 
dtisens  (Cic  iisp.  ii.  22,  39),  thoM  whoM  pro- 


perty surpassed  that  required  for  the  first  cls«, 
and  there  was  perhaps  a  fixed  sum  necessary  to 
enable  one  to  become  a  knight,  as  we  hear  of  s 
ceMUi  equester  in  403  B.a  (Lir.  t.  7, 5\  They 
no  longer  had  two  horses  for  themselTes,  bat 
one  for  themselres  and  the  other  for  their  st- 
tendant ;  and  for  procuring  and  keeping  thcM 
horses  they  got  from  the  treasury  an  fls»  *^''**['J 
and  ae$  AorSMriMR,  the  Utter  a  sum  defHy«d 
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1>y  a  tax  on  widows  and  orphans  (Marquardt, 
op.  cit.  ii.'  172).  At  a  triumph  they  got  a 
threefold  share  of  the  booty  (Li  7.  xIt.  43,  7), 
when  planted  in  a  colony  a  share  of  land  larger 
than  the  others  (lir.  xxxr.  40,  5 ;  xxzvii.  57, 8), 
and  threefold  pay  when  pay  was  introduced 
(Polyb.  Ti.  89,  12).  The  nnmbcr  of  active 
knights  who  received  the  aes  eqvestrc  remained 
1800;  but  those  who  acquired  the  property 
necessary  to  become  knights,  without  obtaining 
the  equua  publicua  (i.e.  getting  the  aes  equestre% 
increased  greatly,  and  they  were  the  origin  of 
the  ordo  equestria  (Liv.  ii.  1-10;  Lange,  R,  A, 
u.^  20  ff.).  [£quit£S.]  Thus  we  hear  that  at 
the  siege  of  Veii  there  were  many  who  served 
without  having  an  equus  publicua  (Liv.  v.  7,  5); 
a  passage,  by  the  way,  which  shows  that  those 
who  did  not  get  the  aes  eqnestre  probably  were 
not  required  to  serve  in  the  infantry. 

3.  CctmUltts. — Important  changes  were  intro- 
duced into  the  army  by  Camillna :  (1)  payment 
of  the  soldiers  from  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Veii 
(406  B.C.),  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  con- 
tinuance of  war  operations,  from  summer  into 
winter ;  (2)  certain  alterations  of  arms,  plating 
of  helmets  and  shields  with  brass,  and  teaching 
the  soldiers  to  use  long  pila  to  ward  off  the 
stroke  of  the  Gallic  sword  rPlut.  Camill.  40) ; 
(3)  probable  beginning  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  phalanx  into  maniples.  This  breaking  up 
was  most  likely  introduced  in  order  to  resist  the 
first  and  most  dangerous  charge  of  the  Celtic 
sword-phalanx,  and  was  further  developed  in  the 
Samnite  wars,  reaching  its  full  perfection  in  the 
war  with  IVrrhus.  The  result  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  phalanx  was  that  the  system  of  census 
divisions  in  the  army  disappeared,  and  the 
arrangement  was  made  to  depend  on  the  age 
and  experience  of  the  soldiers :  the  soldier  now 
advanced  from  rorarius  to  triarhu  (see  below). 
This  was  quite  necessary,  as  a  better  military 
training  was  required  for  steadfastness  and 
efficiency  in*  the  small  manipular  unit  than  in 
tke  solid  phalanx,  where  the  inexperienced  could 
not  leave  their  place  so  easily  (Mommsen,  £,  M. 
i.  454> 

But  we  do  not  know  all  the  steps  in  the 
development  of  the  army  to  the  arrangements  it 
exhibits  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
Republic,  viz.  the  6th  century  of  the  city.  From 
Camillus  to  Polybius  is  over  two  hundred  years, 
and  many  changes  were  effected  in  that  time 
which  we  can  only  guess  at.  As  to  the  mani- 
pular arrangement  described  by  Livy  (viii.  8)  in 
his  account  of  the  Latin  war  of  340  B.C.,  which 
he  appears  to  have  taken  without  understanding 
it  from  some  older  authority,  it  is  all  too  con- 
fused and  uncertain  to  allow  any  definite  result 
to  be  obtained  from  it  (see  Weissenbom  ad  foe, 
and  Madvig,  Verfaswng,  u.  483,  489).  For 
th*e  immense  literature  which  has  gathered 
round  the  passage,  but  reached  no  definite 
explanations,  see  Harquardt,  op.  eit,  ii.'  360, 
note  1.  Passing  by  this  perplexing  description, 
let  US  proceed  to  sketch  the  state  of  the  army  as 
described  by  Polybius. 

4.  Po/yotics. — ^A  certain  property  was  still 
required  for  service  in  the  army,  but  it  was  now 
onlv  4,000  asses  instead  of  the  11,000  of  Servin  * 
TnUius  (Polvb.  vi.  19,  2).  The  normal  wwi^er 
of  men  in  the  legion  continued  as  in  the  t'nne 
of  Servius  Tnllius,  viz.  4,200,  roughly  4^000, 


infantry  (cf.  for  494  B.C.  Dionys.  vi.  42  ;  for  381, 
Liv.  vi.  22,  8 ;  for  349,  Liv.  vii.  25,  8 ;  for  225, 
Polyb.  ii.  24,  13 ;  for  146,  Polyb.  vi.  21,  9>  In 
especial  cases  the  numbers  were  5,200  or  5,000 
(Polyb.  ii.  24, 3;  iu.  107, 10;  vi.  20,8;—Liv.  xxvi. 
28,  7 ;  xl.  1,  5).  It  was  first  in  the  war  against 
Perseus  that  the  legion  was  raised  to  6,000  (Liv. 
xlii.  31,  2),  and  the  regular  number  from 
Marius's  time  was  6,200  (Festus,  s.v.  sex  tmUiumy 
p.  336  M.),  a  number  which  appears  occasionally 
earlier  (Liv.  xxix.  24,  14;  xxxv.  2,  4).  The 
old  quota  of  cavalry  for  the  legion  was  200 
(Pol.  iii.  107,  10;  Liv.  xlii  31,  2),  but  the  usual 
one  for  the  legion,  whether  of  4,200,  5,000, 
5^00,  6,000,  or  6,200,  was  300  (see  Polyb.  and 
liv.  //.  oc). 

Taking  then  the  normal  legionary  force  at 
4,200  inlantry,  it  was  divided  in  Polybius's  time 
(vi.  21,  7-9;  cf.  Gell.  xvi.  4,  6)  into  1200 
hastaiiy  1200  prmcipes^  600  triarii — these  three 
classes  arranged  behind  one  another  in  the  form 
of  a  quincunx,  and  1200  velites  (ypoff^fmxoi)* 
The  latter  are  the  "  youngest  and  poorest,"  the 
hastati  ''those  next  them"  (i,e,  in  these  two 
respects),  the  principes  **  the  most  vigorous  in 
years"  (robs  aKfAaundrovs  reus  ii\ucUus)y  and 
the  triarii  »*the  oldest "  (cf.  Liv.  viii.  8,  8).  All 
three  classes  were  armed  with  a  metal  helmet 
[Cassis],  having  a  red  or  black  plume  1}  feet 
nigh  (PoL  vL  23,  12^  but  no  visor,  a  leathern 
shield  [Scutum],  greaves  [Ocrbae],  a  leathern 
breastplate  [Lobica],  a  short  Spanish  two-edged 
sword  [Gladius^  which  was  worn  at  the  right 
side  while  they  carried  a  dagger  at  the  left. 
The  spear  of  the  hastati  and  principes  was  the 
light  pUitm  [PilumI  used  for  throwing,  while 
the  triarii  carried  the  hasta  for  thrusting 
[HastaI  Besides  this  armour,  the  soldier  of 
course  had  such  articles  of  attire  as  the  aagtun 
[Saoum]. 

The  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii  were  broken 
up  into  thirty  ''bundles"  (mantjpWi),  each 
"bundle"  forming  the  smallest  tactical  unit 
which  was  under  one  standard  (Varro,  L.  L.  v. 
88;  cf.  Tac.  Ann.  i.  34,  "discedere  in  mani- 
pulos").  The  manipulus  derived  its  name,  if 
not  as  indicated  from  itself  being  a  bundle  of 
men  (cf.  Madvig,  Verfassangy  iu  p.  486,  note), 
from  the  bundle  or  handiul  of  hay  (Plut.  Mom, 
8 ;  Ov.  Fast,  Hi,  115  E)  fixed  on  a  pole  which 
served  as  the  standard.  Later  signtan  was  the 
term  for  the  standard  of  the  maniples  (lav. 
xxvii.  14,  8),  and  Polybius  very  frequently  uses 
ffil/iaia  for  the  maniple  (though  the  usual  word 
is  0wcipa,  rdy/ta  sometimes  being  found). 
Gccasionally  the  maniple  had  more  than  one 
signrnn  (Pol.  vi.  24,  6).  The  maniple  continued 
as  a  recognised  ^i^i^ion  of  the  army  even  after 
the  introduction  of  the  arrangement  by  cohorts 
(Caes.  B,  C.  ii..28, 1 ;  Tac  Ann,  i.  34)  down  to 
very  late  times  (Amm.  Marc  xxi.  13, 9),  though 
we  sometimes  find  it  used  in  a  vague  sense  for 
any  detachment  (Tac  Ann,  xiv.  58,  59).  The 
maniple  was  further  divided  into  two  centuries, 
each  commanded  by  a  centurion,  the  centurion 
which  commanded  the  right  century  being 
elected  before  him  who  commanded  the  len 
(Pol.  vi.  24). 

The  hastati  then  formed  10  mtmqmU  of  120 
men  each  or  20  centuries  of  60  men  each.  So 
did  the  prvnc^ws.  The  Mirti;  who  were  always 
600,  and  never  varied  with  the  varying  aimben 
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oT  the  leeion  (Pol.  ri.  21,  lOX  formed  10 
numiplet  of  60  men  eAch  or  20  centuriet  of  30 
raeo.  To  etch  oentorj  20  velites  were  added 
(ib.  24,  4).  The  maniple  of  the  first  two  ranks 
with  ita  relites  was  usually  arranged  with  20 
men  in  front  and  8  in  depth,  according  to  Nast 
(^Rdm,  Kriegtalterthmmtr^  p*  ^1)  ^od  Marquardt 
{Staattverw,  it.'  346),  on  the  not  rerr  strong 
grounds  that  sudi  was  the  usual  depth  among 
the  Greeks  and  among  the  Romans  in  the  time  of 
Trajan.  Bfommsen  (i?.  M.  i.  453)  ap^tears  to 
think  that  the  depth  was  not  more  than  four 
files,  the  maniples  of  the  three  ranks  haring  a 
front  accordingly  of  40,  40,  and  20  men ;  and 
this  seems  the  preferable  riew,  as  the  main  aim 
of  the  manipular  arrangement  was  to  encourage 
the  indiridual  mode  of  fighting.  This  latter 
was  the  cause  of  the  considerable  space,  it  may 
hare  been  6  feet,  which  was  allowed  in  what 
was  called  loose  array  (laxatis  ordutibuM%  between 
each  soldier  and  his  fellow*soldier  beside  or 
behind  him  ;  in  close  array  (pomfrriis  ordinibtis) 
the  space  was  only  3  feet  (cf.  Pol.  xviii.  13, 
6 ;  Ur.  xiii.  47, 5 ;  Caes.  B,  0.  ii.  25, 1 ;  Veg.  iu. 
14,  though  it  must  be  confessed  these  passages 
only  make  for  and  are  not  quite  conclusire  as  to 
such  an  accurate  distinction).  The  general 
form  of  opening  the  battle  was  for  the  haitati  to 
hurl  their  piia  at  a  distance  of  about  10  or  20 
paces  from  the  enemy,  and  then  proceed  to  the 
attack  with  the  sword,  where  single  combats 
prevailed.  If  this  did  not  finish  the  battle,  the 
principe$  advanced.  The  trior U  always  acted  as 
a  reserve,  sometimes  at  the  camp  (Liv.  r.  19«  7 ; 
vii.  23,  7),  as  was  their  duty  originally  (Dionys. 
V.  15 ;  Till.  86).  For  further  details,  see  the 
account  of  the  Battle  Array  below,  p.  807  6. 

The  gpreat  advantages  of  this  divided  light 
manipular  arrangement  as  against  the  serried 
unwieldy  phalanx,  are  that  ^he  former  was  ready 
for  any  emergencv,  that  it  was  not  disarranged 
by  uneven  ground,  that  a  small  disorder  did  nol.^ 
break  up  the  whole  array  as  in  the  phalanx,  that 
the  individual  soldier  was  better  able  to  vary 
his  method  of  fighting  according  as  it  is 
necessary  that  the  maniple,  century  or  individual 
should  engage ;  and  many  more  which  are  set  forth 
by  Polybins,  xviii.  31, 32.  Mommsen  (^R,  H,  i.  455) 
notices  how  the  Roman  military  arrangements 
of  this  time  attained  the  three  great  military 
principles  of  keeping  a  reser\'e  (the  triarit),  of 
combining  the  distant  and  close  methods  of 
fighting  (in  the  discharge  of  pih  preparatory  to 
the  sword  attack),  and  in  combining  the  offensive 
and  defensive  (the  latter  especially  in  the 
formation  of  camps). 

The  800  cavalry  of  the  legion  fell  into  10 
iurmae  (X\ai)  of  30  men.  Each  turma  was  com- 
manded by  three  decwkms  {iKapxoj)  and  three 
optumes  (pifpayof),  and  had  a  vexiiium  (Veg.  ih 
14).  The  turma  stood  in  three  rows,  each  row 
having  a  decurio  and  an  optio  in  the  first  and  last 
place,  the  first  elected  decurio  leading  the  whole 
troop  (Pol.  vi.  25,  1,  2).  They  charged  in  close 
order  (Sail.  Jug,  101,  4),  often  taking  the  reins 
from  the  horses  (Liv.  viii.  30,  6 ;  xl.  40, 5)  ;  but; 
in  standing  fight  they  doubtless  extended  their 
ranks  if  they  did  not  dismount  and  fight  on  foot 
(Liv.  xxxi.  35,  5).  Originally  the  cavalry  had 
no  armour,  only  a  tunic  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
leap  on  and  from  their  horses  essily,  ox-hide 
shields  incapable  of  resisting  severe  thrusts  and 


easily  damaged  by  wet,  very  light  lances  with  a 
point  only  at  one  end ;  but  in  the  time  of 
Polybins  they  had  adopted  the  Greek  cavtlrf 
equipment,  which  consisted  of  bresstplate, 
covering  for  the  loins,  greaves,  metal  helmet, 
round  shield  [Pakiu],  lance,  and  long  sword, 
**  which  as  soon  as  they  saw  they  adopted 
speedily;  for  the  Romans  are  preeminently  good 
at  adopting  new  practices  and  striving  alter  iin- 
provemenU"  (PoL  vi.  25,  3-11).  Possibly,  sj 
among  the  Greeks,  the  horses  wore  protectioDs 
for  the  head,  breast,  and  sides  {wpofuriMia. 
Tp9cr§ptfl9iaf  wapawKtvpiha).  Saddles  appesr  to 
have  been  used  in  Caesar's  time  {B.  G.  ir.  2, 5), 
but  they  had  no  stirrups,  as  may  be  seen  ftom 
illustrations,  and  from  the  fact  that  recniits 
were  taught  to  vault  into  the  saddle  (Veg. 
i.  18). 

During  the  Republic  the  Roman  cavsliy  was 
always  weak ;  and  its  inferiority  was  so  msrked 
as  against  the  fine  Campanian  cavalry  that,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  contend  with  it  at  all,  tbe 
Romans  in  211  B.a  (Liv.  xxvi.  4)  selected  from 
the  legions  the  most  active  youths,  who  carried 
each  a  parma  and  seven  iron-tipped  javelos 
(hoitae  telUares\  4  feet  long  each.  These  yonths, 
whom  Livy  calls  vditesy  used  to  ride  behind  tbe 
horsemen,  and  leaping  down  at  a  given  signal 
hurl  their  darts  in  rapid  volleys.  This  pncticf 
of  foot-soldiers  fighting  amongst  the  caralrr 
existed  also  amongst  the  Germans  (Caes.  B.  0. 
i.  48,  5 ;  Tac.  OerriL  6),  and  Caesar  formed  »uch 
a  troop  of  Germans  {B,  G.  vii.  65, 4 ;  viiL  13, 3). 
This  practice  appears  to  have  been  afterward* 
regarded  as  a  regular  specific  for  strengthesiog 
weak  cavalry  (Veg.  iii.  16).  Of  course  w««. 
meaning  light-armed,  existed  long  before,  as  can 
be  seen  even  in  Livy  (xxi.  55, 11) ;  but  it  sppan 
that  from  this  time  (viz.  211  B.a)  the  rorani 
disappear,  and  veiites  is  the  name  for  the  lig^t* 
armed  of  the  legion  (Liv.  xxx.  33,  3).  Ther 
combined  both  distant  and  close  conflict  (Li^' 
xxxi.  35,  5),  whereas  the  roraru  only  fbngbt 
from  a  distance ;  and  further  the  vetite$  bo^ 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  maniples  or 
turmae,  whereas  the  rorarii  were  troops  apart 

A  word  must  be  said  in  conclusion  on  tb« 
terms  hastati^  principe$,  and  triarUf  terms  wbic^ 
were  not  dear  (minus  illustria)  in  the  manipalsf 
arrangement,  as  Varro  savs  (Z.  X.  v.  89).  T^ 
front  rank  is  called  hcutaiiy  but  their  spear  ^ 
the  pHum.  How  is  it  that  the  second  rank  v 
called  principes,  i.e.  "the  first  men"?  Aad 
the  triarii,  who  are  also  called  pUam,  do  noi 
carry  the  pawn  at  all,  but  a  hasta  (5dp,  PoL  ^ 
23,  16).  We  must  take  refuge  in  conjecture  [« 
explain  these  difficulties.  The  terms  probabk 
came  from  the  old  phalanx,  the  pruidpa J>^ 
proci  being  the  front  rank  (Festus,  p.  249  M.> 
as  prindpia  means  the  front  rank  often  (Li^«  ■■ 
65,  2;  Sail.  Jug.  50,  2),  and  so  being  membcs 
of  the  first  class.  The  terra  hastati  was  (^ 
applied  to  all  the  members  of  the  phalanx  wl* 
were  all  armed  with  the  hasta,  but  it  got  bit- 
rowed  down  to  a  portion  of  what  it  origin*"^ 
implied  when  the  name  of  prmcipet  was  sppr»- 
priated  by  the  first  class,  just  as,  for  exampte- 
the  term  dies  fasti  became  confined  to  a  portwa 
of  the  Dies  Fasti  (see  Lange,  R.  A,  i.»  360,  m 
or  the  term  oen^uria  to  half  a  century  '^*»«*.  r! 
maniple  was  introduced.  The  triarii,  th^j^ 
rank  (we  should  more  naturally  expect  tfrwm)^ 
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used  originally,  as  we  saw,  to  guard  the  camp. 
Doubtless  in  this  duty  they  used  the  long  heavy 
/)«/iiin[PiLUM];  hence  were  called  pi7am(Varro, 
X.  X.  Y.  89),  a  name  which  was  in  a  measure 
retained  not  only  in  the  titles  of  the  centurions, 
but  also  in  the  term  antepiiani  as  applied  to 
the  hastati  and  principea  (Liv.  viii.  8,  7).  Now, 
when  the  class-distinctions  began  to  be  super- 
seded  and  efficiency  made  the  ground  of  the 
arrangement  in  the  legion,  the  chief  and  most 
able  soldiers,  who  socially  too  were  the  most 
inaportant  and  who  had  been  in  the  front  rank 
originally  and  as  such  still  retained  the  name  of 
principea,  were  not  used  for  the  first  assault, 
but  kept  in  case  the  battle  proved  a  serious  one ; 
the  inferior  classes,  the  hisiati^  being  placed  in 
front.  The  triarii  continued  to  be  the  reserve. 
They  had  been  probably  the  older  men  left  to 
guard  the  camp;  but  now  that  age  meant 
generally  experience,  as  being  used  for  the  re- 
serve these  veterans  formed  the  most  efficient 
and  tried  portion  of  the  army. 

IL  From  Marius  to  Augusius^the  Mercenary 

Army. 

The  terrible  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Arausio 
in  105  B.C.  rendered  it  necessary  to  make  every 
effort  possible  to  raise  sufficient  and  adequate 
forces  to  meet  the  Northern  invaders.  This 
serious  pressure  hastened  and  consummated  the 
introduction  of  changes  in  the  army  which  the 
altered  political  and  social  condition  of  the  times 
rendered  inevitable  sooner  or  later.  The  gradual 
shrinking  of  the  rich  upper  classes  from  service 
(Sail.  Jug,  85,  3)  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
middle  class  left  nothing  open  but  the  admission 
of  all  free-born  citizens  to  the  legions ;  that  is, 
if  an  adequate  army  was  to  be  raised.  The 
census  indeed  in  Polybius's  time  was  only  4,000 
asses  (vi  19,  2),  but  now  nothing  further  was 
required  but  free  birth, — a  recruit  need  possess 
nothing  but  his  caput  (capite  census).  This  was 
the  most  vital  change  possible.  Men  with  no 
stake  in  the  country  and  nothing  to  go  home  to 
after  service,  who  looked  on  service  as  a  means 
£oT  enriching  themselves  and  not  as  a  temporary 
burden,  were  certain  to  become,  as  they  did, 
faithful  followers  of  their  leader  if  he  led  them 
to  plunder  (Sail.  Jug.  86,  3)  and  to  care  little 
about  their  country  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  17) — in 
fact,  practically  to  become  mercenaries.  It  is 
not  without  reason,  then,  that  Marquardt 
(^Siaatsv.  ii.'  321)  calls  the  priod  from  Marius 
to  Augustus  the  period  of  the  Mercenary  Army 
(^Sifidnerheer).  The  essence  of  such  an  army  is 
the  supremacy  of  the  general  and  the  equality 
of  the  soldiers.  All  the  traditional  distinctions 
of  veiiiesj  hastatiy  prmdpes,  and  triarii  disappear ; 
their  definite  and  traditional  place  in  the  order 
of  battle,  their  military  rank,  armour,  standards, 
all  were  superseded ;  the  recruits  were  now  all 
on  an  equality  and  uniformly  trained,  a  new  and 
severe  method  of  drill  and  training  like  that  of 
gladiators  having  been  devised  by  P.  Rntilius 
Bnfiis,  consul  in  105  B.C.  (Val.  Max.  ii.  3,  2). 
In  place  of  the  manipular  division,  the  last  men- 
tion of  which  is  its  use  in  the  Jugurthine  War  by 
Hetellus  (Sail.  Jug,  49, 6),  the  unit  now  becomes 
that  of  the  oohort,  viz.  a  combination  of  three 
maniples.  Whether  it  was  the  maniples  beside 
<me  another,  or  the  three  behind  one  another, 
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which  were  massed  together,  is  uncertain,  pro- 
bably the  latter.     The  number  of  the  legion  at 
this  time  was,  roughly  speaking,  6,000  (Pint 
SulL  9,  compared  with  Mar.  35 ;  Appian,  Mithr, 
72 ;  Cic.  Att,  v.  15,  1,  compared  with  Plut.  Cic, 
36);  though  Caesar  had  generally  less  than  this 
number,  sometimes  not  more  than  about  3,500 
men  in  his  legion :  e.g.  the  13th  Legion,  which  he 
had  at  Ariminum  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  (Caes.  B.  C.  I  7,  7),  consisted  apparently  ot 
5,000  (Plut.  Caes.  32,  Pomp.  60),  but  Caesar 
himself  reckons  two  legions  (B.  G.  v.  49,  7)  and 
a  few  cavalry  at  7,000  men.     Still,  whatever 
was  the  strength  of  the  legions,  the  number  of 
cohorts  was  always  10.   These  had  no  traditional 
arrangement,  and  were  disposed  of  in  battle  just 
as  the  general  thought  fit :  perhaps  the  triplex 
acies  (e.g.  B.  G,  i.  24,  2),  viz.  4  cohorts  in  front 
and  3  in  each  of  the  other  ranks,  was  the  most 
usual;   though   the  single  (^Bell.  Afr,  13,  2), 
double  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  67,  3),  and  quadruple 
lines  of  battle  (ib.  89,  3)  are  also  found.    The 
special  application  of   the   word  cohors  to  a 
definite  portion  of  a  legion  must  be  noticed, 
beside  the  technical  use  of  the  word  to  express 
the  divisions  of  the  auxiliary  force,  the  vague 
use  that  Livy  makes  of  it  by  applying  it  to  any 
division  of  troops  at  all  (parmata  cohors^  iv. 
38,  3),  and  the  misuse  by  so  translating  <nrt7pa 
(xxx.  33,  1,  compared  with  Polyb,  xv.  9,  7). 
The  piium  was  now  made  the  common  weapon  of 
the  whole  legion,  the  hasta  of  the  triarii  being 
done  away  with.     The  old  standards — the  eagle, 
wolf.  Minotaur,  horse,  and  boar  (Plin.  If.  N, 
X.  §  16) — give  place  to  the  silver  eagle  (Cic  Cat. 
i.  9,  24),  which  now  becomes  the  chief  standard 
of  the  legion. 

The  Roman  cavalry  had  disappeared  before 
Marius.  Its  last  mention  is  in  the  Spanish  cam- 
paign of  140  B.a,  wl)ere  it  behaved  with  great 
pretension  and  insubortlination  (Mommsen,  M,  H, 
iii.  200);  and  after  the  Jugurthine  War  it 
vanishes  entirely.  Even  the  Italian  cavalry  had 
been  for  long  unable  to  cope  with  the  enemies  of 
Rome:  it  had  been  defeated  by  Hannibal  in 
Italy,  and  Scipio  only  won  Zama  by  the  cavalry 
of  Masinissa.  It  vanished  completely  in  the 
Social  War;  and  after  that  foreign  troops — 
Gauls,  Spaniards,  Thracians,  and  Africans  (Plut. 
Ant.  37) — were  taken  into  the  service  in  larger 
numbers  than  heretofore.  In  Caesar's  army 
they  were  about  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  the  in- 
fantry :  with  6  legions  (= about  21,000  men)  he 
had  4,000  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  15, 1),  with  5  legions 
5,000  {B.  C.  i.  39,  1) ;  in  the  army  of  Brutus  at 
Philippi  there  were  more  than  1,000  to  the 
legion  (App.  B,  C.  iv.  108).  Some  minor  changes 
and  improvements  in  practical  details  are  attri- 
buted to  Marius,  such  as  the  mu/i  Afarurnt,  a 
forked  contrivance  fastened  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  legionary  to  enable  him  to  carry  his  baggage 
(see  below,  p.  807a),  altering  the  pilum  [Pilum], 
taking  away  the  parma  from  the  auxiliary  troops 
(Festus,  p.  238,  s.  v.  parmulis),  &c  The  num- 
bering of  the  legions  probably  began  also  in  this 
period ;  certain  it  is  that  we  find  it  quite  regular 
in  Caesar's  time  (C.  /.  L,  i.  624 ;  Cic  B.  G.  viii. 
8,  2).  Originally  the  legions  had  been  num- 
bered according  as  they  were  raised  (Dio  Cass, 
xxxviii.  47);  but  then  the  numbers  had  no 
durable  significance,  owing  to  the  speedy  dis- 
banding of  the  legions. 
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The  Auxiliary  Forces  under  the  Repubik. 

I.  The  SociL — In  the  time  of  Tarqninitif 
Saperbus  the  Latins  were  incorporated  in  the 
Roman  army  (Lit.  i.  52,  6):  but  on  their  re- 
gaining their  independence  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic,  they  furnished  their 
contingent  to  the  united  army,  and  held  the 
chief  command  altematelr  with  the  Romans. 
But  after  the  ereat  Latin  War,  which  ended  in 
338  B.C.,  the  Latins  became  cifxs  tine  snjfragio. 
The  members  of  those  municipia  who  lost  their 
constitution  were  enrolled  in  the  legions,  those 
who  retained  their  municipal  constitution  formed 
selfoflubsisting  divisions,  such  as  the  legio  Cam- 
pana  we  hear  of  in  Lir.  Ep.  xii.  (cf.  Polyb.  ii.  24, 
14).  After  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  the 
differences  of  the  old  municipia  ceased  by  the 
attainment  of  the  full  franchise,  such  legiona 
disappeared.  The  other  kind  of  Italian  states 
besides  the  municipia — viz.  the  civitates  foede* 
ratae  and  the  Latin  cotoniet  which  retained  self- 
gorernment  on  the  basis  of  a  treaty  guarantee- 
ing a  definite  amount  of  troops — it  was  these 
communities  which  furnished  the  focii  to  the 
Roman  armies  (cf.  Marquardt,  Staatsv.  i.'  25-58, 
ii.«  390-1). 

They  contribated  nothing  to  the  legions,  but 
had  to  supply  each  year  a  force  of  auxiliaries 
for  the  army,  and  ships  and  sailors  for  the  fleet. 
The  allied  state  raised,  swore  in  and  paid  (LIt. 
xxrii.  9,  13)  this  force,  but  it  was  fed  during 
senrice  by  the  Romans  (Polyb.  vi.  39,  14).  The 
consul  proclaimed  by  an  edict  the  amount  of  the 
force  each  state  was  to  supply,  and  where  and 
when  it  was  to  assemble ;  and  it  appeared  there 
with  its  own  leader  and  paymaster  (Kpxorra  xai 
puo^ci^rriPf  Polyb.  vi.  21,  4,  5). 

As  to  the  actual  force  oontrHmtedf  Polybius 
varies  in  his  account.  Sometimes  (iii.  107,  2 ; 
vi  26,  7)  he  says  the  force  of  foot  equalled  that 
of  the  Romans,  the  horse  being  three  -times  that 
of  the  Roman  horse — in  both  passages  including 
the  extraordinariij  who  were  one-third  of  the 
horse  and  one- fifth  of  the  foot  (see  below).  At 
another  time  he  says  (vi.  30,  2)  that  the  force 
of  foot  equalled  that  of  the  Romans,  the  horse 
being  twice  that  of  the  Roman  horse — this  time 
excluding  the  extraordinarii.  He  agrees  then  as 
regards  the  horse  in  all  three  passages.  But 
the  discrepancy  is  patent  about  the  infantry. 
All  we  can  say  is  that  Polybius,  if  he  did  not 
make  a  mistake,  was  speaking  only  with  a  loose 
approximation  in  the  first  two  passages,  as  the  ex- 
pressions irdpiaor  (**  about  equal  ")  and  ird(Haow 
&s  M  rh  ir6Kv  may  lead  us  to  infer.  The  last 
passage  indeed  probably  gives  the  correct  view ; 
for  Polybius,  in  his  account  of  the  battle  on  the 
Trebia  (iii.  72,  11),  gives  16,000  Romans  and 
20,000  allies  as  the  complete  force  of  infantry  of 
two  consular  armies.  Deducting  one-fifth,  we 
get  exactly  tiie  same  number  of  allied  and  Roman 
infantry;  but  the  regular  legionary  force  for 
two  consular  armies  ought  to  be  16,800,  though 
Polybius  himself,  as  we  saw,  speaks  of  the  legion 
as  roughly  consisting  of  4,000  men  (iii.  107, 10). 
But  the  force  of  allies  is  generally  greater  than 
those  given  in  these  passages  by  Polybius.  The 
elaborate  schedule  of  forces  available  by  Rome 
in  225  B.C.  given  by  Polybius  (ii.  24)  from  Fabius 
the  annalist,  and,  as  it  is  reproduced  in  some  of 
its  numbers  by  other  historians  (Liv.  Ep,  xx. ; 


Diod.  xxT./r.  13  Dindorf ;  Eutrop.  iii  5 ;  Grot.  ir. 
13 ;  Plin.  ff,  N.  iii.  138),  doubtless  derived  from 
official  sources,  is  too  defective  to  decide  details 
with  certainty ;  but  it  shows  that  the  ocfiMtorce 
of  the -Romans  in  that  year  was  only  ooe-foartk 
that  of  the  allies  (see  Mommsen  in  Hermtt,  xl  49- 
60).  Generally  it  was  about  one-half  (Veil  ii.  15; 
Liv.  xxxvi.  2,  8).  According  to  Uvy  (xl.  36, 6), 
the  normal  number  {quantus  semper  numena)  of 
allies  directly  attached  to  two  legions  was  1S,000 
infantry  and  800  cavalry,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  do  find  these  numbers  in  Liv.  xxxiiL  43, 
3,  xl.  26,  7.  Other  numbers  of  allies  for  two 
legions  are  15,000  and  600  (xxxviL  2, 4),  1S,000 
and  500  (xxxiv.  56,  6),  10,000  and  600  (xlL  21, 
4),  12,000  and  600  (xU.  9,  2),  20,000  and  800 
(xxxv.  20,  4).  For  farther  details,  see  Mar- 
quardt, cp.  cit.  ii.*  395,  note  1 ;  Weissenbwrn  on 
Livy,  xl.  36,  6;  and  Mr.  Strachan-Davidson't 
/Sections  from  Polybtus,  pp.  22-32. 

As  to  the  divisions  of  the  allies,  they  vere 
never  independent  divisions,  but  always  portioBs 
of  the  combined  army  (Weissenbora  on  lit.  ii 
53,  5).  In  battle  the  allies  were  placed  oo  the 
wings,  the  two  sections  being  called  dextra  vA 
sinistra  ala  or  icipas  (Liv.  xxxi.  21, 7 ;  Polyb.  ti 
26,  9).  After  the  Utin  War  in  338  till  the  cod 
of  the  Punic  Wars,  the  allied  infantry  ref;alirir 
formed  cohortes^  called  after  the  separate  natioai; 
thus  we  have  cohortes  Sammiium  (Uv.  x.  40,6), 
cokortes  Marrucina  et  Peligna  .  .  .  Firma»a  F«rw 
tina  Cremonensis  duae  turmae  equiimn  PlacatM 
et  Aesemina  (Uv.  xliv.  40,  5,  6).  The  cohwt 
was  the  usual  contingent  for  each  oomminutT. 
and  was  at  this  time  the  unit  of  the  allied 
infantry,  just  as  the  unit  of  the  Roman  tnops 
was  the  maniple:  cohorts  and  maniples  are 
often  opposed  (Liv.  x.  33,  1 ;  xli.  1).  Like  tk« 
maniple,  the  cohort  had  a  standard  (liT.  zir. 
14,  4),  and  was  regarded  as  a  regular  dinatt 
in  the  camp  [Castra].  Each  ala  had  10  ooboits 
(Liv.  X.  43,  3) ;  sometimes  we  find  15  (lir.  nx. 
41,  5),  though  perhaps  the  legion  on  tkis  •^ 
casion  was  stronger  than  usual  (Weiss,  ai  i^.)- 
The  ordinary  cohorts  were  called  cohortes  ah» 
or  alariaey  to  distinguish  them  from  the  cakrio 
extraordinariae  (Liv.  x.  40,  8X  *n<i  »"» ^^"'^ 
(^B.  Q»  i.  51,  1)  from  the  legionarii. 

The  comfnanders  of  these  allies  were,  for  tk 
contingent  assigned  to  4  legions,  12  prttfedi 
sodorumy  appointed  by  the  consuls  (Polyb^  ^ 
26,  5).  These  praefecti  were  Roman  citiw>* 
(Liv.  xxiii.  7,  3 ;  xxv.  1,  3).  For  a  contingaj 
of  2  legions  there  were  Qpraefectif  three  for «» 
ala.  Besides  these  Roman  officers,  there  vcit 
the  native  officers,  called  6pxorr9S  by  Polyl** 
(vi.  21,  5),  and  praetores  or  even  pratfscti  ^ 
Livy  (xxiii.  19,  7 ;  xxv.  14,  4).  The  forntf 
term  was,  however,  the  most  common  oat  ■»■ 
by  that  historian  for  the  generals  of  forei|s 
states ;  and  the  latter  native  praefecti  who  c«^ 
manded  a  cohort  must  be  carefully  distingaiti^ 
from  the  Roman  praefectiy  who  commanded  v 
whole  ala  (Weissenbom  on  Liv.  xxi.  3,  4: 
xxv.  14,  4). 

The  number  of  the  cavalry  of  the  aUieSy  W 
bins  says,  was  three  times  that  of  the  Kooass: 
accordingly  1800  for  two  legions.  It  ^ 
divided  into  4  aloe  (in  the  strict  sense)  rford^ 
nary  cavalry  (called  eqmtes  alarii^  often  opf*^ 
to  legionarii  equitesj  Liv.  xxxv.  5,  8;  xL  40,  9' 
Tac  Ann,  iii  39 ;  Veg.  u.  1)  and  two  alat  oJ 
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extraordinarii.  The  ah  in  this  strict  sense  of 
squadron  of  cavalry  consisted  of  '600  men, 
divided  into  5  double  turmae  of  60  men  each 
[Castra].  Each  double  iurma  had  a  signum 
<cf.  Lir.  xxWi.  12,  17).  This  number  of  30 
always  remained  constant  for  the  single  txurma^ 
and  in  case  of  increase  of  numbers  it  was  the 
number  of  turmae  which  was  increased  (Hyg. 
§  16).  Ala  is  a  general  term  for  a  squadron  of 
allied  cavalry,  just  as  cohors  is  for  a  battalion 
of  allied  infantry :  thus  we  find  during  the  Re- 
public aloe  of  400  and  500  men  (Caes.  Bell.  Afr, 
78,  7 ;  Liv.  x.  29, 12),  just  as  there  were  cohortes 
of  460,  500,  and  600  men  (Liv.  xxiii.  17,  8,  11 ; 
xxviii.  45,  20).  But  the  ala  differed  essentially 
from  the  cohort  in  this,  that  while  in  the  latter 
the  soldiers  were  of  the  one  nation  or  people, 
the  ala  was  composed  of  different  nationalities. 
Marquardt  (op,  cit.  ii.*  400),  however,  thinics 
that  as  in  the  camp  there  was  a  double  turma  of 
equites  put  beside  a  cohort  of  infantry,  these 
Intter  may  have  been  of  the  same  nationality 
as  the  cohort ;  cf.  Liv.  xxix.  15,  6 — a  passage 
which  shows  that  a  double  turma  of  cavalry 
appears  to  have  been  a  normal  contingent  of 
cuTalry  from  a  Latin  colony,  as  a  cohort  was 
the  normal  contingent  of  infantry  (cf.  Weissen- 
bom  on  Liv.  xxriii.  45,  20). 

The  extraordinarii  {hrlKficroi)  were  a  picked 
body  of  horse  and  foot  from  the  allies  (Fr. 
Frdhlich,  Die  Oarcktruppen  der  rdm.  Repvhliky 
1B82,  pp.  4  flf.).  The  extraordinarii  pcdites  were 
one-fifth  of  the  infantry  of  the  allies  (Polyb.  vi. 

26,  8>  If  we  take  this  exactly,  we  have  8,000 
ordinarii  and  2,000  extraordinarii  for  two  legions. 
Bat  we  saw  Polybius  avoided  exact  numbers,  and 
it  snits  the  arrangement  of  the  camp  and  the 
order  of  battle  (e.g,  Liv.  xxxvii.  39,  7)  better  if 
we  anppose  the  ordUnarii  equal  to  the  legionaries, 
i.^.  normally  8,400,  and  place  the  extraordinarii 
at  1600.  These  extraordinarii  were  chosen  by 
the  praefecti  aociorum  as  being  most  suitable 
for  real  service  {xphs  t^v  &\i79ti^v  XP^^<^»  P^^* 
▼i.  26,  6).    They  formed  four  cohorts  (Liv.  xl. 

27,  3 ;  cf.  xxvii.  12,  14)  of  400  men.  The  ex- 
traordinarii equites  were  one-third  of  the  whole 
-contingent  (which  normally  was  1800,  three 
tiraes  that  of  the  legionary  cavalrv),  and  ac- 
cordingly numbered  600.  These  mrmed  two 
aloe  (in  the  strict  sense  of  squadrons  of  cavalry) 
of  300  men  each  (Liv.  xl.  31,  3),  which  were 
di Tided  into  5  double  tvarmae  of  60  men  each 
[CaSTRa].  The  extraordinarii  formed  a  class 
intermediate  between  the  heavy  and  the  light 
forces.  They  were  used  for  reconnaissances, 
flank  movements,  and  generally  on  difficult  ser- 
vices which  required  vigour  and  celerity.  They 
appear  to  have  been  free  from  the  duties  of 
oonstructing  the  camp  and  keeping  watch  (see 
Frohlich,  /.  c). 

2.  The  Auxilia  properly  so  called  did  not  come 
into  any  prominence  till  the  foreign  wars  of 
Ivome.  Thongh  usually  they  were  taken  into 
the  service  as  allies  (Festus,  p.  17  :  '*  Auxiliares 
dicuntur  in  bello  socii  Romanorum  exterarum 
natioQum  "),  yet  there  are  some  traces  of  mer- 
eenarj  forces  employed  by  the  Romans  in  the 
Punic  Wars,  e.g.  Gauls  (Zonar.  viii.  16)  and 
<Jeltiberians  (Liv.  xxiv.  49,  8) ;  but  the  Cretan 
ax'chers  taken  at  Trasimene  (Liv.  xxiv.  30,  13) 
were  sent  by  Hiero  (Polyb.  iii.  75,  7).  During 
tlie  wars  in  the  East  their  numbers  increased 
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greatly.  After  the  Social  War  the  class  of  sociV 
disappeared  entirely,  and  there  were  again  but 
two  classes  of  soldiers :  (1)  legionaries  from 
Italy,  (2)  auxiliaries  from  the  provinces,  from 
allied  states  and  princes,  and  even  from  in- 
dependent nations.  The  number  of  auxiliary 
infantry  varied  according  to  necessity.  We  know 
that  they  were  divided  into  cohorts,  out  no  more. 
Some  of  the  cohorts  were  not  armed  or  disciplined 
in  the  Roman  fashion,  but  used  their  national 
arms,  sagiltarii^  funditores  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  4,  3), 
cohortes  cetratae  et  sctUatae  (Caes.  B»  C.  i.  39,  1). 
The  cavalry  of  the  Roman  army,  however,  in 
Caesar's  time  consisted  entirely  of  auxiliary 
troops  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  15,  1 ;  i.  42,  5 ;  cf.  ii.  24, 
4).  Itfuians  are  found  among  the  cavalry  (App. 
B,  C.  ii.  70),  but  they  are  volunteers.  The 
cavalry  consisted  of  Gauls,  Spaniards  (Plut.  Ant. 
37),  Thracians,  Numidiaus  (Sail.  Jwj.  38,  6; 
68,  2),  even  Germans  (Caes.  B.  Q.  vii.  13,  1). 
They  were  formed  into  aloe  of  about  400  men 
each,  which  were  subdivided  into  turmae  and 
decuriae  {Bell.  Afr.  29,  4),  commanded  by  prae- 
fecti  equitwn  (Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  26,  1),  who  were 
doubtless,  in  the  case  of  allied  and  independent 
states,  natives  (cf.  Hirt.  B.  G.  viii.  12,  4). 

III.  The  Imperial  Period— the  Standing  Army, 

The  Empire  established  by  the  sword  had  to 
be  retained  by  the  sword,  and  the  army  now 
becomes  a  standing  one, — trrpteriStrai  iBwaroi, 
as  Dio  Cassius  calls  them  (Ivi.  40).  The  em- 
peror is  the  supreme  commander  (imperatorj 
avroKpdrotpf  Dio  Cassius,  Ivii.  8) ;  and  to  him, 
as  represented  by  his  images  carried  on  a  pole, 
the  legions  and  auxiliaries  swore  allegiance 
twice  a  year,  on  the  date  of  his  accession  (Plin. 
Epp.  X.  52  (60))  and  nn  the  Kal.  Jan.  (Toe. 
H^,  i.  55),  besides  of  course  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance at  accession  (Dio  Cassius,  Ivii.  3).  The 
oath  was  administered  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ors in  the  provinces  and  by  the  three  praefecti 
at  Rome. 

1.  The  Legions. — Under  the  early  Empire  the 
legion  contained  10  cohorts  and  60  centuries — 
altogether  between  5,000  and  6,000  men.  Now 
that  the  Pax  Romana  was  established,  they 
were  mostly  used  on  garrison  duty,  and  ac- 
cordingly got  again  a  small  quota  of  cavalry, 
each  legion  getting  120  in  4  iwrmae  of  30  each. 
These  are  the  equites  legionis  of  Tac  Ann.  iv. 
73 ;  Hist.  i.  57.  From  the  time  of  Hadrian  the 
first  cohort  had  10  centuries  {Eph.  Epigr.  iv. 
227),  as  was  the  case  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
third  century  also,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment described  by  Yegetius  (ii.  6,  13),  which 
was  probably  established  by  Aurelian.  This 
arrangement  varied  slightly  from  that  of  the 
early  Empire.  The  first  cohort  had  1105  men 
in  10  centuries,  and  5  ordinarii  (cf.  p.  799  6) ;  the 
other  nine  cohorts,  555  men  in  5  centuries 
each.  Each  century  consisted  of  10  conlvbemia 
(also  called  manipili)^  and  each  contvbemium 
was  presided  over  by  a  decanus :  so  that  the 
infantry  of  the  legion  consisted  of  6,100  men 
and  5  ordinarii.  The  cavalry  were  726  soldiers, 
viz.  132  to  the  first  cohort  and  66  to  each 
of  the  others;  arranged  in  22  turmae^  each 
of  30  men  and  3  officers  (decurio,  duplicariuSi 
sesqmplicarius :  cf.  Veg.  ii.  6,  14 ;  Hyg.  §  16 ; 
and  see  below,,  p.  809  a). 
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Octavian,  when  in  36  B.C.  he  took  over  the 
22  legions  of  Lepidns  (Appian,  H.  C.  x.  123), 
amongst  which  were  8  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  had 
the  command  of  45  legions  {ib.  127,  cf.  53).  He 
then  disbanded  20,000  reterans  (•&.  129X  ^^  the 
Pompeian  legions  (Dio  Cassius,  ilix.  12),  and  most 
of  those  of  Lepidus.  At  the  battle  of  Actium, 
Antonius  had  at  most  30  and  Octarian  25  (Plut. 
Ant,  61X  so  that  when  the  victory  was  won 
Octarian  had  a  little  over  50  legions  to  dispose 
of.  He  retained  the  first  12  of  his  own  and 
6  of  those  of  LepMus  and  Antonius.  This 
accounts  for  two  legions  being  found  at  times 
with  the  same  number.  He  retained  these 
numbers  in  order  not  to  confuse  the  soldiers 
by  unnecessary  alteration,  a  distinction  being 
sufficiently  marked  by  the  name  of  the  legion, 
partly  perhaps  to  delude  the  people  that  he 
had  only  12  legions,  or  possibly  with  a  hope 
that  they  might  be  speedily  disbanded.  Au- 
gustus enrolled  legions  XIll.  to  XX.  in  order 
to  face  the  great  German  war  waged  in  3  A.D. 
against  Haroboduus,  and  afterwards  against  the 


Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  (cf.  Veil.  fi.  104 ; 
Suet.  776.  16).  In  the  subjoined  list  it  will  be 
seen  that  none  of  these  were  planted  in  colonies, 
and  none  are  found  to  hare  duplicates.  Le* 
gions  XXI.  and  XXII.  were  added  after  t)^t■ 
defeat  of*  Varus,  in  which  thi'ee  legions  f«Ii 
(XVII.,  XVIII.,  XIX.).  As  to  Legio  1.,  which 
was  probably  disbanded  after  the  defeat  of 
Varus  (for  we  hear  of  a  First  legion  getting  iu 
standards  from  Tiberius,  Tac  Ann.  i.  42), 
Mommsen  supposes  its  existence  from  the  caa- 
sideration  that  a  first  legion  can  hardly  hare 
been  wanting  in  the  army  of  Augustas.  We 
now  add  the  list  of  Augustus's  legions,  whidn 
were  25  at  his  death,  23  after  the  defeat  of 
Varus  (this  reconciles  Tac.  Ann,  ir.  5  with  Dio 
Cassius,  iv.  23,  2^  with  the  localities  in  which 
they  were  stationed,  as  giyen  by  Momsuea 
(Sts  gestae  d,  Aug,,  pp.  68-9),  adding  in  square 
brackets  here  and  there  a  word  as  to  the  reasoD 
why  such  and  such  a  legion  was  disbanded; 
with  a  continuation  of  the  legions  which  were 
enrolled  up  to  the  time  of  Septimius  Sererns. 


LCGIOXS. 

I. 

I.  Gennanka  . 


II.  Augaata 
111.  Augusta 
ILL  QaUica    . 


nL  C^renaica    . 
IV.  Macedonica . 


IV.  Scythlca.     . 
V.  Maoedcmka. 


VL  VIctrix   .     . 

VI.  FerraU  .     . 

VU.  (SulMequenllj 

Claudia) 
Vm.  AugusU      . 

IX.  Hispana .     . 


X.  Fretensts 


X.  Qemina  .    . 
XL  (Subsequently 

Claudia) 
XIL  Fulminau  . 

Xni.  Gemina  .     . 

XIV.  Qemina  .     . 

XV.  Apollinaris  . 

XVL  GalUca   .     . 


QcAHTcas. 
Lower  G^rmaoy. 

Lowo*  Germany. 


.  I  Upper  Germany. 
.  I  Aflrlca      .    .     . 


V.  Alanda  .    .    . 


Syria   (Marq.   Staatto. 
if.2  447,  note  T) 


Egypt 
Spain 


MoesU 
MoesU 


Lower  Germany.    . 


Spain  .  . 
Syria  .  . 
lllyricum. 

niyricum. 


lllyricum    (Tac.    Ann. 
lii.  9 ;  iT.  23) 


Syria 


SjMin  . 
IDyricum 


Syria 


Upper  Germany. 
Upper  Germany, 
niyricum .  .  . 
Upper  Germany. 


SraciAL  ACTIOXS. 


Took  part  hi  the  Partbian 
war  of  M.  Antonius 
(Tac.  Exit.  m.  34) 

At  "battle  'of  Phlllppl: 
hence  probably  its  name 


Took  part  In  African  war. 
46  B.C.  (A pp.  B.  C.  U. 
96).  also  In  battle  of  Phi- 
Uppf :  hence  Its  name. 
Veterans  of  this  legion 

Slanted  in  a  colony  at 
enrtus  in  16  b.c. 
Enrolled  bj  Caiwar  (Suet 
Jul.i4y.  in  16B.C.  lost 
ita  eagle  In  Lower  Ger- 
many (Veil.  il.  97) 


At  battle  of  PhUippi  .    . 

Veterans  planted  at  Bery- 

tus,  16  B.C. 
At  battle  of  PhlUppi  .  ,. 


Fought  In  Sicilian  war 
at  the  Straits  against 
Sext.  Pompeins:  bence 
its  name.  Veterans  of 
both  tenth  legicms 
planted  at  Patrae,  16  b.c. 


Veterans  planted  at  Patrae 

16B.C. 


DusATiOK  OP  ExisnscE. 

Disbanded  after  dtftal  d 
Varus  (f\ 

Not  mentioned  after  71 1^. 
[Probably  disbanded  oa  at- 
count  of  its  conduct  in  tk 
rebellion  of  avilis  (Tic 
Bist.  iv.  25.  fcc.).] 

Existed  in  Dio  Cussios's  tine. 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 


do  do. 

Not   mentioned  after  70a-»- 

[Perhaps   disbanded  on  tc- 

oount  of  its  Tigorooi  apf^ 

of  Vitellius  (T«c  S.  la.  23>J 

Existed  in  Dio  C^ariu'i  tisK. 

do.  do. 


Not  mentioned  after  70  u^ 
[Plx>bably  destroyed  if  ^ 
Sarmatae  (Suet.  Dom.  <): 
3ret  Mommsen  (Epk.  Sf^- 

*  V.  214)  and  Schiller  (iWf 
sett.  611)  say  it  wM  *•- 
bandHl  bj  Vespasian.] 

Existed  in  Dio  Casshs's  tioe. 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 


do. 


do. 


Not  mentioned  after  Tr^ 
[Probably  annihilated fcyj 
Brigantcs  in  Britain  (Scfafilff. 
I.  c  607,  note  6>]        ^ 

Existed  in  Dio  Cassiui'f  tine. 


do. 
do. 

do. 


da 
do. 

do. 


do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Not  mentioned  •fter  7#  A;^ 

[ProbaWy.  1«»>*SK!JS 
on  account  of  Its  w^*; 
ooDdoct  In  the  rirty  » 
aTllis  (Tac  Bitt,  tT.>J 
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Lsoiom. 

XVIL 

XVUL 

XIX. 

XX.  VftlerU  Victrlx 


XXL  Bapax    •    . 
XXn.  DdotarUn*. 


QUABTIBB. 

Lower  6«niumy.     .     . 

Lower  Germany.     .     . 

Lower  Germany.     .     . 

Illyricnm  (6  a.d.)«  after- 
wards in  Lower  Ger- 
many 

Lower  Germany.    .    . 


Egypt 


Special  Acnoxs. 

G /.*/».  2oi*  .    .  ". 
Tac.  Ann.  i.  60      .     . 


XV.  Primlgenia 
XXII.  Primlgenia 


Addtd  by  Claudiut  by  ditHtion  qf  XV.  and  XXII. 
Lower  Germany.    . 


UpMr  Germany  (Tac 


i.  18,  66) 


DUEATIOX  OP  EXIBTKSOS. 

FeU  in  defeat  of  Yams,  a.d.  9. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Existed  in  DIo  Cassius's  time. 


Not  mentioned  after  Domitian. 
[Disbanded  for  talsing  side  of 
Antonins  Sataminus.] 

Not  mentioned  after  TnOui* 
[Last  mention  in  C.  /.  L.  iii. 
36,  of  year  84  a.d.  :  if  we  are 
not  to  suppose  i»ith  BoiKhesl 
(iv.  254)  that  this  was  the 
legion  annihilated  by  Uie 
Parthians  in  162  a.d.  CDio 
Casa.lxxL2>3 


Disbanded  by  Ycspa^an  as 
having  revolted  to  Civilis 
(Pfitzner,  (TescA.  der  KaUet' 
tegument  p.  262). 

Existed  in  time  of  Victorinus 
(Cohen.  40.  p.  16).  For  its 
omission  in  Dio  Cassias,  see 
Marq.  SUuUtv,  ii.t,  452, 
DOtel. 


Added  by  yero. 


I.ItaU» 


In  Gallia  Logdmiensia  I 
(Tac  sat.  i.  69.  64)     | 


Added  by  OdOfO, 


I.  A4)otrix 
TIL  Gemina  . 


n.  A4Jatrix.    . 

IV.  Flavla     .     . 

XVL  FiavU  Firms 


L  aOnervia 


Spain  (Tk^  JSrM.iL67; 

iii.  44) 
Spain  CTac  Hist,  U.  11) 


Enrolled  fh>m  the  fleet 
(C.  I.  L.  iU.  p.  907) 


Existed  in  Dio  Cassias's  time. 


Added  by  Vespasian  (Dio  Cassias,  iv.  24, 3). 


Pannonia .     . 
Upper  Moesla 


I  Lower  Germany. 


Added  by  Domitian. 

•         •     I  •  •  •  • 

Added  by  Trajan. 


n.  Tr^laoA,   Fortis 
Cknnanica 
Ulpla  Victrlx   . 


Egypt.    .    .    . 
Lower  Germany. 


Enrolled  109  (C.  /.  L,  iii. 

79). 
Was  located  for  some  time 

in  Upper  l'annonia(C. 

/.  L.  lU.  p.  482) 


Added  by  M.Aurelius, 


do. 


do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 
do. 


IL  Italtca    .    .    . 
IIL  Italica    .     .     . 

Norlcom 

Kbaetia 

•  •                      •  «                      •  • 

•  •                      •  •                      •  • 

do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 

Added  by  Sqpt.  Severus. 

L  Parthica .     .    . 
IL  Parthica.     .    . 

HL  Parthica.     .    . 

Mesopotamia.     .    .    . 
▲Iba.  near  Komj    .     . 

Mesopotamia     .     .     . 

Henzen,  AntuUi  dell*  Inst. 
1867,  p.  73. 
.  •           . .           .  • 

r              do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 

do. 

Am  interesting  list  of  the  quarters  of  the 
different  legions  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
4:eDtary,  derived  from  the  Histories  of  Tacitus, 
is  to  be  found  in  Borghesi,  iv.  p.  240,  repro* 
duccd  by  Marquardt,  Staatsv,  ii.'  p.  449,  note 
4 ;  also  of  their  quarters  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  in  C  /.  L.  vi.  3492  a,  b  (= 
Orelli,  3368,  3369).  Detailed  histories  of  the 
separate  legions  are  numerous.  See  Marquardt's 
notes ;  an  admirable  history  of  all  the  legions 
Indiridually  is  given  by  Grotefend  in  Pauly,  iv. 
368  ff. 

As  to  the  names  of  the  legions,  they  arose 
from  various  causes :  (1)  in  the  later  Republic, 


sometimes  from  the  place  of  levy,  e.g,  V.  Urbaoa 
(C.  I.  L.  V.  2514),  VIII.  Mutlnensis,  IV.  Sorana 
(see  Mommsen  on  C.  I.  L.  x.  5713);  (2)  from 
the  people  against  whom  they  successfully 
fought,  e.g.  IV.  Scythica,  or  from  the  place, 
X.  Fretensis;  (3)  from  divinities,  e.g.  1.  Mi- 
nervia ;  (4)  from  division  of  a  single  legion,  e.g. 
Primigenia  (this  part  was  prolmbly  held  the 
superior,  and  retained  the  eagle),  or  uniting  of 
two,  e.g,  Gemina  (Gaes.  B.  C.  iii.  4,  1),  yet  cf.  also 
Mommsen,  Res  gestae  d,  Aug,  p.  73,  note  1  fin, ; 
(5)  from  certain  insignia,  e.g,  probably  the 
V.  Alauda,  certainly  XII.  Fulminata  (icepavyo- 
^6poy)',    (6)    various    epithets    expressive    of 
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coorag*  mod  dirotioD,  t.g.  pia,  jtdofia,  eOMdnu, 
nctrir,  orttnu,  ropoz ;  (7)  up  till  Canallm't 
time,  when  th«  cmperor'i  nanu  wu  iddtd  to 
the  JrgioDi,  «TC«pt  in  the  cue  of  n  few,  ■« 
VII.  ud  XI.  Claudia  pi*  fidelit,  it  marked  ttat 
founder,  u  11.  Trajaoa,  XXX.  Ulpia  Vii^rii. 
After  Canolla  all  legioua  bore  tbe  name  of  the 
relgDiDg  emperor  (cf.  Schiller,  Kaitentil.  742, 
notel). 

3.    71s  Auxilia. — Coocerning  the  aaiiliarj 
troop*  under  the  Empire,  Tncitui  Mva  (Ann.  it. 

rame*  alaeqne  «t  auiiliicohortiu[D,iieqDe  multa 
■ecm  In  iia  ririam  :  xd  penequi  incertom  fuit 
cam  ei  uta  temporii  hue  illuc  meirent,  glii- 
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[I  infutiy  in  6  ceitniia  nt  60  i 
each,  and  130  cavalij  in  6  Ivrnai  of  20  etch 
(Hyg.  5  27 ;  C.  I.  0.  5053):  ■  coAor.  nillii™ 
tqiitata  of  760  infantry  in  10  ccnlorin  of  '6 
each,  and  240  cavalry  in  10  tiirnue  of  21  scb 
(cf.  lIomiUKn  iu  Eph.  Epigr.  t.  p.  31). 

The  canlry  were  I'urther  diiided  iatt  ri.r 
iStiariae  of  960  men  each,  in  li  tarmac  of  40 
ich,  and  aloe  tpungeruiritu  of  460  men  neb, 
I  16  lunniK!of30  men  each.  JoHphni  {B.J. 
i.  5,  b)  tella  iu  that  under  Vetpiuu  tk 
earalry  wore  helmeti  and  cuinsate;  carried  i 
lonj   pole  {tirnt  htiii^rv),  i»d 


They  conueted  of  thoie  fares,  beside  the  legioDt, 
which  were  raUed  in  the  proTincei.  Perhapi 
we  may  a»nme  that  in  nomben  thej  iren 
about  equal  to  the  IcgioDarin  (Suet.  73.  IS). 
They  tupplied  the  whole  of  the  carnliy  aod  a 
large  contiDKent  of  iDfrntry.  Tbe  latter  (co- 
lnjrtn  aaxHiiriae,  toche,  Tnc.  .^tw.  i.  49,  51) 
partly  were  equipped  in  lioman  faihion,  partly 
retained  their  natire  weapons,  and  ai  luch  are 
ityled  lagitlarii,  fundiloret,  Kutati,  contarii, 
catafracti  (we  Index  to  C.  /.  L.  iii.  p.  1 140  S.), 
or  collectixely  leva  coliorltt  or  fctniariai  mxlei 
(Tac.  Am.  i.  51 ;  lii.  35).  The  latter  pa»age 
contruti  the  inordi  andpiVa  of  the  legionariei 
with  tbe  ipathat  (bread  two-edged  iwurJ)  with- 
out a  point)  and  IxasUe  of  the  luiiliariei. 

The  regular  auiiliary  cohort)  were  dirided 
into  oohorta  i}tuH()tnar\ae  of  480  men,  each  in 
6  centuriea  (Hj'g.  %  38);  or  coharUt  mUliariai 
of  1,000  men,  rach  iu  10  ceiiluriei.  Some  of 
theie  cohort*  were  eicluaively  infantry,  and 
such  were  called  pnlilal'ie :  but  from  the  lime 
of  Vetpnaiao  at  all  evcnt.i  (Tsc.  Hiai.  it.  19) 
it  waa  found  necesaary,  in  order  to  enable  the 
cohort  to  be  an  independent  body  cupnble  of 
acting  eAiciently  in  gariiaon  dutf  on  the  fron- 
tier*, to  Join  a  certain   number  of  caralrj  to 


Boman  Soldiac.    (From  I> 


uckler 


liihed  with*' 


^  .    !lini  wilh  lup 

I  broad  u  tpean.  Under  Badriu, 
irom  Arrian  (Tad.  34),  llw;  b»I 
ired  gold-jddjted  faelmel,  vitt  • 
plnme  o(  red  horae-b.nir,  a  light  (hitld,  ud 
initead  of  a  cuira.^a  a  red  Cimmerian  ionic  (i/- 
made  of  Crimean  leather).  In  the  prendit! 
we  tte  many  of  the  above  accontrtneMi. 
The  cuirnu  teenii  to  be  of  leather.  KoU  ibi 
the  trouaera  {bracae)  and  boot!. 

Btiidea  the  names  we  have  mentioned,  wiaA 
diitinguished  the  cohorU  according  to  tbfE 
chamcter  and  numbera  {eqaitaiac  or  prfiWif. 
quingtnariat  or  milliarine}  and  the  oiot  Kxi- 
lag  to  their  nuuibera,  &ome,  etpedally  th  liv. 
were  also  called  aller  the  provincial  |onrKit 
who  firit  organiaed  them:  <.g.  iaiiva(tiL 
Hill.  iii.  5),  Hetriana,  SilUna  (ii.  i.  70>  cobm 
Lepidinna  (Diplomats  ]i.  xii.  in  C.  I-  I-  ^^• 
pp.  854,  855),  &c  (A  full  liit  in  ll>n|OUdt- 
Staatsr.  ii.>  473,  note  5 :  alio  in  Ueumo. 
Efk.  Epigr.  V.  2+6  f.)  It  is  qnile  a  raiiUt' 
to  luppose  that  they  got  their  namei  trcra  llwir 
commanders,  as  Borghesi  has  shown  (ir.  Oi)'"  i 
the  case  of  the  ala  Frmlaaiana,  which  ipp""  I 
with  mnny  diS'erent  commanden  (cf.  C.  '.  <■■  \ 
iii.  788,  7b9,  793,  5331;  Eph.  Epigr.  t.f.\'<')- 
Very  commonly  they  are  called  alter  th(  <"■ 
peror  who  organised  them  —  Claadia,  ^"'"' 
Ulpia,  Allia  (C.  /.  L.  iii.  Ind«.  p.  miU  . 
Sometimes,  again,  they  were  called  aft"  }^' 
country  iu  which  ihey  were  stalioned  or  bJ 
diatioguished  themselvei,  e.g.  ji(o  /.  flaw 
AugutUi  Jiritaanica  (Dipl.  ari.),  GulOT  '■ 
LvtiloBorvm  Cgrmaiai  (l>ipl.  si.,  iiii.).  ^ 
they  got  such  honorary  titlei  as  Alf^ 
Victrix,  Vetcrana,  Pia  Fidclit  (C.  /.  L  iii- 1>- 
dej,  (.  c).  The  cohorts  were  numbertJ  P' 
greasively  only  lo  far  as  to  distinguish  dJu^ 
otherwise  nndUtinguiabed,  e.g.  Culmrla  !.,•'■• 
III.,  IV.,  Tmigrontm  milliaria  trpiiUOB, 

They  were  raised  in  the  imperial  pr(itiiK« 
only  (Mommsen  in  /ft,™«s,  lii.  45),  tbot^  ■' 
hear  of  a  levy  in  Cyi»naic»  (Tac.  An*,  if.  1'^ 
They  were  aeldom   (Joaephua,  B.  J.  ii   '"'   ' 


the  ! 


ince  as  they  » 


found  impoiaible  to  keep  each  cohort  of  «* 
nalionnlily ;  and  very  frequently  TaciW" 
were  filled  np  by  men  of  other  ''"■'"*.Jt 
pecially  from  natives  of  the  provinre  in  "'"* 
the  division  happened  lo  be  stationed,  if- 
among  the  EtptUes  PanmmS  in  Britain  l""| 
waa  a  decorio  from  Spain  (Dipi.  "li.);  "J" 
eoAortoa  Jlpinomm   aud  LvalanorBm   i*  •*"" 
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iioni99  Pannomans  are  found  (Dipl.  xxxii.,  xBi., 
ziL). 

There  appear  to  have  been  special  corps  of 
auxiliary  troops  called  equites  and  pedites  singu- 
laresy  the  oldest  mention  of  which  is  in  the 
time  of  VitelUus  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  70).  They 
consisted  of  picked  individuals  from  different 
nations,  and  as  such  differed  from  the  ordinary 
cohorts  and  alae.  One  special  division  of  cavalry 
set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  emperor  was 
called  eqmtes  singulares  Augvsti  (see  below, 
p.  795  6).  Sometimes  the  cohorts  or  aiae  had  the 
additional  title  of  Civium  liomanonttn  (Tac. 
Hist.  iii.  47),  which  signifies  either  that  the 
people  from  whom  the  corps  was  raised  had 
citizenship  previously,  or  that  it  was  given  to 
the  whole  corps — most  probably  the  latter 
(Mommaen  in  Hermes,  xix.  60). 

The  commanders  of  the  auxiliary  cohorts  and 
cdae  were  for  the  most  part  Romans,  and  were 
called  praefecti  (Tac  Hist.  ii.  59 ;  Dig.  3,  2,  2). 
The  praefectwra  cohortis  was  the  second  and  the 
praefectura  alae  the  fourth  step  in  the  eques- 
trian career  of  honours,  the  primipiiatus  being 
the  first  and  the  trUmTuittu  legUmis  being  the 
third  {e^,  Wilmanns,  1249  b;  Stat.  Silts,  y.  1, 
d4  ff.).  Some  of  the  auxiliary  cohorts,  however, 
€.g.  those  eqmtum  singularium  (C  /.  Z.  vi. 
224,  226,  228,  Dipl.  11.),  and  perhaps  the  cohor- 
tes  mUHiariaey  like  the  oohortts  praetorianontm, 
tngiitMif  urbanaey  voltmtariortun  (see  below), 
were  commanded  by  tribuni  instead  of  praefecti, 
who  stood  on  a  level  with  the  trSlnmi  legionis : 
e.g.  a  tribunia  cohortis  becomes  a  praefectus  alae 
without  being  tribunus  legionis  often  (C,  1.  L. 
iiL  1193,  ix.  5357,  x.  3847).  In  later  times  the 
title  tribunus  came  to  be  applied  to  the  chief 
officers  of  aU  the  cohorts  (Boecking,  Not,  Dig. 
ii.  536). 

After  the  grant  of  Roman  citizenship  to  all 
the  provinces  by  Caracalla,  the  auxilia  were 
almost  entirely  token  from  Roman  citizens. 
All  that  remained  outside  this  category  were  a 
few  barbarian  mercenary  troops.  These  were 
called  nationes  or  numeric  and  wei*e  arranged 
neither  in  cohorts  nor  in  alae.  They  were  cum- 
manded  by  praepositi.  The  introduction  of 
them  may  perhaps  go  back  to  Trajan  (Dipl. 
XXV.),  and  they  formed  the  precursors  of  the 
Foederati.  For  the  divisions  of  barbarian 
cavalry  in  the  thii'd  century  called  cuncij  see 
below,  p.  808  a. 

Special  Extra- Legionary  Troops. 

1.  The  Cohors  praetoria  (<nc€ipa  arpar'nyts)  of 
the  Republic  (Mommsen  in  Hermes,  xiv.  25-30). 
—This  must  have  been  an  old  institution,  not 
so  mnch  owing  to  Livy's  statement  (ii.  21,  5)  of 
its  existence  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Kegillus  as 
from  the  title  praetoria  pointing  to  the  time 
when  the  praetor  ^vas  general.  But  it  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  citizen 
army,  and  does  not  .really  appear  in  historical 
times  till  the  Numantine  war  in  the  army  of 
Scipio  the  Younger.  He  formed  500  of  his 
friends  and  clients  into  a  troop  which  Appian 
{Hfsp.  84)  calls  an  tXri  ^Ikwy  and  Festus  (9.  v. 
p.  223  M.)  a  cohors  praetoria.  They  received 
once  and  a  half  the  pay  of  the  legionary.  But 
the  term  tkii  (iurma)  seems  to  point  to  their 
being  cavalry,  yet  the  regular  cavalry  received 


three  times  the  pay  of  the  legionary.  Momm- 
sen (/.  c.  p.  27,  note  3)  supposes  that  it  was  a 
privilege  of  the  general  to  give  certain  members 
of  this  body-guard  a  horse;  that  he  did  so 
mostly  to  his  amiciy  who  were  men  of  good 
birth ;  and  that  it  is  of  these  Appian  is  chiefly 
thinking ;  while  the  notice  about  increased  pay 
has  reference  to  the  mass  of  the  troop  who  were 
his  clients  and  served  on  foot.  The  term  cohors 
can  of  course  be  applied  to  a  mixed  body  of 
horse  and  foot.  Caesar  had  only  one  praetorian 
cohort  {B,  G,  i.  40,  15).  Towards  the  end  of 
the  Republic  each  commander  had  a  praetorian 
cohort  (Sail.  Cat.  60,  5 ;  Cic.  Fam.  xv.  4,  7,  cf. 
X.  30;  App.  B.  C.  iv.  7).  After  the  battle  of 
Philippi  the  various  praetorian  cohorts  had  in 
all  8,000  men  (tb.  v.  3).  Later  each  of  the 
triumvirs  had  several  (t6.  v.  24;  Pint.  Ant.  39, 
53) :  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  Octavian  had  at 
least  five  praetorian  cohorts  (Oros.  vi.  19). 
These  cohortes  praetoriae  were  soldiers  picked 
from  veterans  and  from  the  equites  extraordi- 
narii  ;  they  were  the  successors  of  the  clients  of 
Scipio,  and  had  got  more  and  more  separated 
from  the  body  of  friends,  who  gradually  cease 
to  be  soldiers.  The  two  classes  are  strikingly 
opposed  under  Caligula  (Suet.  Cal.  19). 

2.  CoKortes  cicium  Bomanorum.  —  When 
Italians  came  to  be  practically  excluded  from 
legionary  service  and  confined  to  serve  in  the 
city  troops  (see  below,  p.  806  a),  such  of  them  as 
wished  to  make  a  profession  of  arms  entered  the 
auxiliary  cohorts  as  volunteers,  the  more  readily 
as  service  in  the  cohorts  was  lighter  than  in  the 
legions  and  rewards  quicker  (Veg.  ii.  3).  Hence 
the  origin  of  these  troops  which  appear  under 
many  names:  e.g.  Cohors  J,  Jtalica  civitun 
Bomanorum  voluntariontm  (Henzen,  6709); 
Cohors  II.  Civium  Bomanorum  (jC,  /.  L.  \u 
4114);  Cohors  J.  Civium  Bomanorum  ingenuorxan 
(ib.  V.  3936),  and  a  vast  number  of  titles  with 
the  word  voluntariontm  occurring  in  them  in 
Mommsen's  index  of  cohorts  in  Eph.  Epigr.  v. 
248-9.  That  scholar  supposes  (Bes  gestae  d.  Aug. 
p.  72,  note  \)  that  the  cohortes  voluntariorum 
originated  Arom  the  freedmen  Augustus  enrolled 
(VeU.  ii.  113  ;  Dio  Cass.  Iv.  31 ;  Suet.  Aug.  25 ; 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  11,  33,  "Caesar  Augustus  in 
Germania  et  Illyrico  cohortes  libertinorum  com- 
plures  legit  quas  voluntarias  appellavit ")  ;  but 
that  they  were  not  recruited  afterwards  from 
freedmen,  for  we  find  recruits  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion admitted  to  them,  just  as  to  the  auxiliary 
cohorts,  to  whom  they  are  further  assimilated 
in  having  to  serve  25  years  (C.  /.  L.  iii.  p.  907). 
An  inscription  (C  /.  L.  ix.  5835)  shows  us  that 
there  was  a  thirty-second  cohort  of  these  volun- 
tarii.  The  centurion  Cornelius  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  (x.  1)  belonged  to  one  of  these 
cohorts  (jIk  (nrtipris  rris  Ka\ovfi4yris  'Ito^wc^s). 
Whether  the  Ala  I.  Civium  Bomanorum  which 
recurs  so  often  (Dipl.  xi.,  xii.,  xxv.)  was  a 
similar  institution  is  uncertain.  Some  of  the 
cohortes  civium  Bomanorum  at  any  rate,  e.g.  1., 
II.,  had  cavalry  attached  to  them  (C  /.  L.  vi. 
3520 ;  cf.  Arrian,  ^kto^is,  c.  9,  13). 

3,  The  Evocati  (dvckXijTOi)  (Schmidt  in 
Hermes,  xiv.  321-353). — The  ancients  (especially 
Serv.  on  Aen.  viiL  1)  distinguished  three  kinds 
of  service :  (1)  legitima  milUia  or  sacramentum, 
(2)  tumultus,  (3)  evocatio  (see  p.  809  6) ;  but 
logically,  as  Mommsen  has  pointed  out  (^Eph. 
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Epigr,  r.  142),  the  diriiion  ihoald  be  state- 
ordered  service,  comprising  mcrtimentum  And 
tvmHltus^  and  rolantarj  terrice.  Those  who 
served  in  the  Utter  were  the  ewcati.  It  was 
onginallj  only  in  periods  of  great  crisis  (Serv. 
on  Aen,  vii.  614)  that  such  invitation  was 
made,  not  by  a  magistrate,  but  by  any  man  of 
spirit  and  influence,  who  called  on  those  who 
wished  their  country's  safety  to  follow  him. 
According  to  strict  legal  right,  these  volunteers 
were  not  soldiers,  but  pro  miUUbus  (Serv.  on 
Aen.  iL  157) ;  they  did  not  serve  in  a  legion  or 
a  cohort,  they  had  no  definite  leaders,  nor  had 
they  any  right  to  demand  pay,  though  probably 
they  always  received  rewards  in  larger  measure 
than  the  ordinary  soldiers ;  certainly  they  did 
in  later  times  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  3,  2 ;  cf.  Mommsen, 
/.  c.  143,  note  1).  But  afterwards  it  became  the 
practice  for  generals,  no  longer  in  the  name 
of  the  state  but  in  their  own  name,  to  invite,  as 
a  rule  specially  (nominatimf  Caes.  B,  0.  iii.  20, 
2),  veUrans  {^B,  C.  i.  3,  2)  to  renew  their 
service.  These  fvoccUi  stood  in  rank  above  the 
ordinary  soldiers,  probably  on  a  level  with  the 
centurions  (Caes.  B,  C,  i.  17,  4 ;  iiL  53,  1 ;  91, 
1 ;  Veil,  ill  70,  3,  compared  with  Dio  Cass, 
xlvii.  46,  4) ;  were  perhaps  only  used  in  battle, 
and  freed  from  all  ordinary  duties  (Marquardt, 
StaaUv,  ii.'  387,  note  6) ;  thev  had  horses  on 
the  march  (Caes.  B,  0,  vii.  65,  5).  We  find 
such  troops  as  these  in  the  time  of  Flamininus 
(Plut.  Fiam,  3 ;  Liv.  xzxii.  3,  3),  Marius, 
Catiline  (Sail.  Jug,  94,  2;  Cat,  59,  3),  Cicero 
(^Fam,  XV.  4,  3),  Caeiar  (//.  cc. ;  cf.  C.  I,  L,  x. 
3886,  6011),  Octavian  (Dio  Cass.  xlv.  12,  3). 
They  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  civil 
wars,  but  seldom  appear  under  the  Empire,  it 
not  being  consonant  with  the  order  of  the  stand- 
ing  army  to  have  forces  which  could  not  be 
formed  into  definite  troops  (Mommsen,  op,  cit. 
144).  When  they  do  appear,  the  invitation  was 
of  course  made  no  longer  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual, but  by  the  emperor  (Tac  Bist.  ii.  82). 
Those  who  responded  to  the  invitation  were 
sometimes  called  recooati  (Orelli,  3580).  But  if 
they  practically  disappear  under  the  Empire,  a 
new  body  wa«  formed,  viz.  the  eoooati  Augutti, 
4.  The  Evocati  Augusti  (Mommsen  in  Eph, 
Epigr,  v.  142-154). — ^These  were  a  special  corps 
(jrvimiiUL  ZStor,  Dio  Cass.  Iv.  24,  8)  established 
by  Augustus  which  continued  till  Christian 
times  (C.  /.  L,  vi.  2870).  The  evocati  which  he 
called  out  after  the  death  of  Caesar  (Dio  Cass. 
/.  c.)  gave  the  name ;  and  the  features  of 
voluntary  service  and  of  not  being  formed  into 
regular  troops,  ue.  cohorts  or  legions  (A pp. 
B,  C,  iii.  40),  which  these  evocati  possessed,  in 
some  measure  formed  the  transition  to  the 
evocati  Aujtuti  properly  so  called.  But  the  latter 
differed  essentially  from  the  former,  who  were 
rather  like  the  regular  evocati  described  in  the 
last  section,  in  the  following  respects : — (1)  The 
evocati  Augusti  had  no  fixed  time  of  service; 
the  regular  evoaiti  were  released  after  the  crisis 
which  called  them  out  was  passed.  (2)  The 
evocati  Augusti  were  an  ordinary  and  continuous 
branch  of  the  service :  the  regular  evocati  extra- 
ordinary and  temporary.  (3)  The  evocati 
Augutti  had  civil  rather  than  military  functions, 
e.g.  ab  actis  fori  (C  /.  L,  ix.  5839),  a  quaesti- 
o^bua  pragf,  praet.  {ib.  vi.  2755),  arditcctus 
(*.  tL  2755),  librator,  «a  surveyor"  {ib,   vi. 


2545),  agrimetMor  {Oram.  Vet,  p.  121,  ed. 
Lachm.).  Such  functions  as  these  they  had 
already  performed  while  in  the  army;  and  the 
main  cause  of  the  establishment  by  Angostas  of 
this  special  body  of  evocati  was  to  get  men  who 
had  been  speciaJly  trained  in  definite  brancfaa 
of  state  service  which  were  usually  administered 
by  soldiers  to  remain,  after  they  were  entitled 
to  discharge,  in  the  performance  of  their  doty 
outside  the  regular  army.  This  he  effected  hj 
giving  them  increased  rank  (for  they  stood  neit 
the  centurions  above  the  prindpaleSj  C,  I.L.ri 
1009X  increased  pay  (probably  nearly  that  of  a 
centurion),  and  the  right  of  carrying  a  vitis  (Dio 
Cass.  /.  c).  They  were  often  employed  on 
special  duties ;  thus  we  find  one  appointed  to 
guard  Vonones  (Tac  Ann,  iL  68).  Further 
proof  that  they  were  in  a  measure  dviliaos  is 
that  their  pay  was  called  solarium,  not  st^ 
dium;  that  militia  in  caliga  is  alwtys  (e.f. 
C.  I,  L,  ix.  5840)  opposed  to  evocatio,  not  t« 
centwrymatua ;  and  that  they  never  receive  the 
military  distinctions  of  torques,  armSiae, 
phalerae,  but  only  a  crown  (Mommsen,  I  c 
p.  152).  Nor  did  the  evooatus  m  legume  (leas 
correctly  legionis)  belong  to  the  legion  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  soldier  or  centurion.  He  acts 
for  the  legion,  e,g,  caters  for  it  (C.  I,  L  li 
2893),  but  does  not  belong  to  it.  The  pririlege 
of  invitation  to  this  service,  which  wsi  coreted 
so  as  to  avoid  becoming  a  veteranus  and  being 
discharged,  appears  to  have  belonged  practieallj, 
if  not  of  right,  to  the  city  soldiery,  and  especially 
to  the  praetorians :  for  of  all  the  evocati  men- 
tioned in  inscriptions  only  three  belong  to  the 
urban  cohorts,  one  to  the  fleet  of  Misennm,  the 
rest  to  the  praetorians.  They  were  probably 
subject  to  the  praefectus  prdetorio  {C.LL-^ 
3445).  The  body-guard  of  equestrian  yoatbs 
formed  by  Ga'.ba,  whom  he  called  evooaH^  vas 
quite  special  and  temporary  (Suet.  QaXb,  10). 

5.  Fi»i/Airu  (Mommsen  in  1^  Epigr,  ir.  370- 
1). — ^This  word  has  two  meanings :  (o)  one  who 
bears  a  vexillum  {=vexUlifer),  and  this  is  its 
general  use  when  it  is  addcid  to  a  name  to  maik 
a  particular  branch  of  duty,  e.g.  C.  L  L.  iii 
4834 ;  (/3)  one  who  serves  under  a  vexillm,  ani 
such  is  its  meaning  when  used  fl;enera]ly  and  in 
the  plural.  Now  a  vexillum  and  a  signum  diffe/ 
in  that  the  former  is  temporary  and  extraordi^ 
nary,  the  latter  is  fixed  and  regular.  Bencet 
different  classes  of  those  who  serve  under  Mf»^ 
(1)  Those  veterans  who  had  served  out  their 
time  of  twenty  years,  and  who  for  one  reason  or 
another,  financial  or  military,  were  not  vrt  pwj 
vided  for.  These  were  nominally  dismiflrf 
(exauctorati,  Tac  Ann,  i.  36),  but  remained 
under  a  vexUlum  {ib,  26).  They  were  treated  as 
a  select  troop,  used  only  in  battle,  and  were  fiw 
from  all  other  duties  (ib.  36).  These  troops  of 
veterans  are  usually  called  vexilla  veteranffr^ 
(Tac  Ann.  iii.  21 ;  C.  I,  L.  v.  4903>  (2)  Any 
troop  separated  from  the  main  body  under  a 
special  commander  had  its  own  vexSlum  (Caes. 
B,  G.  vi.  36,  3 ;  40,  4),  was  called  vexiilum  or 
vexUlatio  (the  latter  term  only  in  Inscriptioag 
and  its  members  vexillarii.  Of  this  class,  hesOxt 
the  quite  general  expressions  vex^la  ^^^. 
tironum  (Tac  Hist,  U.  11 ;  Ann,  ii.  78),  we  find 
vexillaiionea  of  the  legions  used  for  making 
roads,  bridges,  fortifications,  &c  (Tsc  Am^ 
20;  a  I,  L,  UL  1979, 1980,  3200)»  «  outport* 
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through  the  proTinces — sach  are  doubtless 
the  multae  et  diveraae  stationes  Hadrian  refers 
to  in  his  speech  to  his  soldiers  at  Lambaesis 
<C.  {,  L.  vui.  2532  A,  b ;  cf.  Eph,  Epigr,  iv. 
o28)— or  as  detachments  dispatched  to  the 
theatre  of  war ;  e.g.  C.  L  L,  x.  5829 :  T,  P<m» 
tins  Sabinus .  .  .  praepositw  vexiliationibus  mil" 
liariis  tribus  expedxtione  BrUannka  (i.e.  Ha- 
drian's expedition),  Leg,  VII,  Gem,  (stationed  in 
Spain),  VIII.  Aug.,  XXII,  Primigen,  (both  in 
Germany).  This,  as  well  as  the  inscription  in 
Bull  delP  Instit,  1868,  p.  60,  praef.  vexiilation. 
eq.  Moesiae  infer,  et  Badae,  shows  that  a  com- 
bined band  of  vexUlarH  need  not  necessarilj  be 
taken  from  the  one  province  (cf.  C  /.  L,  ii. 
3272,  yet  cf.  Mommsen  ad  loc.)y  though  usually 
tfuch  was  the  case  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  100,  iii.  22 ; 
Wilmanns,  1429).  VexUlarii  of  the  auxiliary 
cohorts  appear  also  (Tac.  Hist,  iii.  6).  The 
numbers  of  a  texiUatiOy  though  often  1000 
<C.  /.  L,  Tiii.  2482,  x.  5829X  varied :  hence  the 
different  rank  of  the  commander:  for  he  is 
sometimes  a  praeposittts  of  equestrian  ra^k, 
sometimes  a  centurion  {Eph,  Epigr,  iv.  524),  or 
«  tribumts  legionis  (Henzen,  6453),  or  a  legatus 
Aytgusti  (jC.  I,  L,  riii.  7050),  sometimes  a  dux 
of  senatorial  rank.  (This  term  dux  generally 
signifies  an  active  military  command  of  an  un- 
usual nature,  as  when  a  subaltern  officer  holds 
command  of  a  legion:  cf.  C.  1,  L,  ii.  4114,  and 
Jfommsen  in  Eph,  Epigr,  i.  135,  note  2,  and  in 
the  appendix  to  Sallet's  Die  FUrsten  von  Pal* 
myroj  pp.  72-75.)  From  the  time  of  the 
Gordians,  at  any  rate  (C  /.  L,  viii.  2716), 
vexiUatio  takes  an  entirely  new  signification, 
viz.  that  of  a  troop  of  cavalry  (i&.  iii.  405,  viii. 
9045,  255  AtD.),  and  in  this  Mnse  it  is  used  in 
the  Code  (vii.  64,  9 ;  x.  54,  3) :  cf.  Veg.  ii.  1 ; 
iU.  4,  10 ;  Kuhn,  Die  Verfassung  und  Vertcaltung 
des  rdm,  Beichs^  i.  133-5. 

6.  Drumentarii  (Henzen  in  Bull.  deW  Instit^ 
1884,  pp.  21-29).— There  was  probably  a 
'Humerus  (a  very  vague  term  for  *Hroop"  under 
a  single  commander)  of  frumentarii  in  each 
legion  (C  /.  L,  vi.  3341),  if  that  inscription 
does  not  refer  to  the  special  numerics  at  Rome. 
iThe  numerits  was  commanded  by  a  centurion, 
[who  is  called  in  inscriptions  centurio  f rumen' 
(e.g.  C,  I,  L,  viii.  2825).  They  appear  in 
11  the  provinces  which  had  legions,  and  evjn  in 
'the  inermes  provinciae  (Marquardt,  Staatsv.  ii.' 
492-^).  Their  functions  were  partly  connected 
jwith  the  corn-supply  (C  /.  L,  vi.  3340),  and  as 
such  their  inscriptions  are  found  all  along  the 
Appian  Way  to  Puteoli(i&.  x.  1171,  6095,  6575), 
and  nowhere  else  in  South  Italy.  Their  chief 
station  was  in  Rome,  but  there  was  probably  a 
division  at  Ostia  also  (Marquardt,  /.  c).  Partly 
they  acted  as  letter-carriers  (Capitol.  Max,  it 
Bedb.  10,  3),  partly  too  as  spies  (Spart.  Hadr, 
1 1,  4),  and  in  later  times  as  police  (Euseb.  H,  E, 
vL  40),  a  function  perhaps  confined  to  the  pro- 
vinces. They  appear  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Hadrian :  for  we  first  hear  of  them  under  that 
emperor,  and  no  frumentarii  are  found  to  belong 
to  a  legion  which  ceased  to  exist  before  Hadrian's 
time. 

With  regard  to  the  numerus  frumentariorum 
in  the  city,  they  nearly  always  state  the  legion 
to  which  they  belonged  (C.  I,L,  vL  3331-3361), 
a  fact  which  shows  that,  though  practically 
&ee  from  the  legion,  yet  they  were  technically 
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recognised  as  belonging  to  one.  Confirmatory 
evidence  on  this  point  is  that  inscriptions  of 
frumentarii  have  been  found  in  places  where 
the  legion  to  which  they  are  stated  to  have  be- 
longed never  lay,  e,g,  in  Lambaesis  of  a  f rumen" 
tarius  of  V.  Macedonica,  which  belonged  to  Upper 
Moesia  {ib,  viii.  2867).  In  the  post-Severian 
times  these  frumentarii  had  a  place  in  the  castra 
peregrina  in  the  Second  Region,  near  Mount 
Caellus.  For  further  particulars  see  Henzen, 
op,  cit. 

The  Garrison  of  the  City  uTider  the  Empire. 

1.  The  Cohortes  Praetoriae  (ol  Zopvp6poi), — 
These  were  what  the  cohora  praetoria  of  the  Re- 
public developed  into  under  the  military  mon- 
archy. The  praetorium  was  now  wherever  the 
emperor  was.  We  have  seen  above  that  there 
were  several  praetorian  cohorts  at  the  end  of 
the  Republic  (p.  791  a).  Augustus  established 
nine  praetorian  cohorts  (Tac.  Ann,  iv.  5) :  three 
of  these  he  quartered  in  different  parts  of  Rome, 
keeping  one  to' act  as  guard  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  7), 
and  the  rest  he  scattered  about  Italy  in  places 
where  he  was  wont  to  stay  himself  (Suet.  Aug. 
49  ;  It&.  37).  It  was  a  great  stroke  of  Sejanus 
concentrating  the  praetorian  cohorts  into  one 
camp  before  the  Viminal  gate;  and  the  vast 
power  this  concentration  threw  into  their  hands 
is  duly  insisted  on  by  historians  (Tac.  Ann,  iv. 
2 ;  Suet.  Tib,  37 ;  JWo  Cass.  Ivii.  19,  6).  The 
supreme  commander  of  these  was  of  course  the 
emperor  (in  Tac.  Ann,  \,  7  he  gives  the  watch- 
word) ;  but  from  the  year  2  B.C.  (Dio  Cass.  iv. 
10,  10)  the  praetorians  were  commanded  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor  by  two  praefecti  praetorio^ 
sometimes  by  one,  after  the  time  of  Commodus 
by  three  (Mommsen,  Staatsrecht,  ii.'  828).  For 
a  list  of  these  i^ra^ec^i  praetorio  up  to  Diocletian, 
see  Hirschfeld,  Venoaltumjsgeschichte,  p.  219  ff. 

The  number  of  praetorian  cohorts  was  raised 
probably  by  Claudius  to  12,  for  we  find  the  xi. 
and  xii.  praetorian  cohort  mentioned  in  several 
inscriptions  (C.  /.  L.  vi.  2762-2768).  Momm- 
sen {Hermes,  xvi.  644)  attributes  this  increase 
of  the  number  of  cohorts  to  Claudius,  because  it 
certainly  is  found  in  existence  in  Nero's  time 
(C  /.  L.  V.  7003),  is  not  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
and  Claudius  certainly  raised  the  numoer  of  the 
cohortes  wbanae  (Suet.  Claud,  25).  Vitellius 
raised  the  number  to  16  (Tac.  Hist,  ii.  93); 
Vespasian  reduced  it  to  9  (Diploma  x.).  But 
before  130  a.d.  (C.  /.  L.  vi.  208)  a  tenth  must 
have  been  added,  and  this  number  certainly  sub- 
sisted till  the  third  century  (Diploma  Ivii., 
298  A.D.). 

£ach  cohort  was  a  cohors  miiliaria  (Dio  Cass. 
Iv.  10,  10;  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  93)  equitata,  each 
century  having  a  turma  of  cavalry  (Tac.  Ann.  i. 
24,  xii.  56 ;  C.  L  L,  vi.  100).  We  mav  possibly 
conjecture  that,  like  the  cohorts  of  the  legion- 
aries and  auxiliaries,  each  praetorian  cohort  was 
divided  into  10  centuries  and  10  turmae ;  but 
such  an  analogy  is  not  verv  reliable,  for  we 
know  that  each  cohort  of  the  Vigiles,  though 
a  cohors  miiliaria^  had  only  seven  centuries  (cf. 
Mommsen  in  Eph,  Epigr.  iv.  241).  Each  cohort 
was  commanded  by  a  tribune  (e.g,  Wilm.  1639). 
The  praetorians  were  recruited  horn  volunteers 
coming  principally  from  Italy  or  the  civilised 
provinces  of  Spdn,    Macedonia,  or    Noricum 
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(Tie  Ann,  W.  5;  Dio  Can.  Izxiv.  %  4);  and 
thk  is  fnllj  attested  by  inscriptionfl — riz. 
a  /.  X.  Ti  3885  (147  a.©.);  2381  a,  b,  c  (153- 
156  AJ).);  2382  a,  b  (175-178  A.D.):  cf. 
HommMn  in  H^rmoy  it.  118.  From  the  time 
of  Septimioa  Sererus,  howerer,  this  was 
changed:  the  praetorians  were  recruited  from 
the  moat  tried  of  the  barbarian  troops  (Dio 
Caai.  Lc\  as  is  attested  bj  the  names  found  in 
inscriptions,  e.g.  a  /.  L.  ri.  2385.  On  the 
nationalities  aiKl  native  places  of  the  prae- 
torians, see  the  indices  of  Bormann  and  Henzen 
in  Epk,  Epigr.  ir.  322-326 ;  Oscar  Bohn,  Utber 
(£#  Heimath  der  Praetoricxner,  1883,  and  in  EjiJ^ 
Epigr.  r.  250-258;  Mommsen  in  Hermes,  xiz. 
52.  The  length  of  senrice  in  the  praetorian 
cohorts  was  16  jears  (Dio  Cass.  ir.  23,  1 ;  Tac 
Ann,  i.  17) ;  the  pay  from  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
730  denarii  jearlj  (see  below,  p.  809  a). 

A  word  must  here  be  said  on  the  officer  called 
treoenaruuj  who  often  appears  (e.g.  C.  I.  L,  ii. 
4461,  iii.  454.  Complete  list  in  £^  Epigr.  ir. 
pp.  242-3).  In  early  times  the  chief  centurion 
of  the  first  cohort  of  the  praetorians  was  called 
primus  ordo  (C  /.  L,  z.  4872) ;  but,  owing  to  the 
eicessiTe  danger  to  the  state  of  such  a  special 
potttion  among  a  body  like  the  praetorians,  it 
was  arranged  that  the  chief  centurion  of  the  first 
cohort  should  not  hold  superior  rank  to  the 
others.  The  chief  centurions  of  the  different 
cohorts  appear  to  have  been  called  ireceTUtrii, 
probably  because  they  commanded  300  men, 
certainly  not  because  the  pay  was  HS.  300,000, 
which  would  be  three  times  that  of  a  tribunus 
miiitnm;  and  the  trecenarius  ranked  on  a  level 
with  the  second  centurion  of  the  legion  primus 
praetoru  (cf.  Henzen,  6767,  6877),  inferior  to 
the  primus  pUus  (ib.  6771  and  passim).  Just  as 
the  primus  pUus  was  the  highest  position  a  cen- 
turion could  gain  in  the  legionary  force,  so  the 
trecenarius  was  the  highest  he  could  gain  in  the 
praetorian ;  and,  if  promoted,  he  had  to  pass  to 
another  branch  of  the  army,  riz.  the  legions. 
Hence  the  title  ex  trecenario  or  ex  CCC  (Orelli, 
3444,  3457  ;  C,  L  Z.  iii.  3427).  The  principes 
castrorum  among  the  praetorians  (Orelli,  3457 ; 
C.  I.  L,  vi.  216,  X.  5064)  seem  to  have  been  two 
centurions  selected  from  the  ireccnarOy  who,  like 
the  principes  in  the  legion  (Veg.  ii.  8),  had  the 
general  oversight  of  the  camp. 

2.  The  Cohortes  Urbanae,  ol  iurriicol  (0.  Eich- 
horst.  Be  cohortibus  wrhanis  imperatorum  Roman- 
orum,  1865  :  cf.  also  C.  I.  L.  vi.  2861-2948).— 
The  praetorians  and  the  urban  cohorts,  both  in 
the  lists  of  veterans  and  in  the  Diplomata  (e.g. 
X.,  xlvii.) — see  Bormann  in  Ept.  Epigr.  iv.  317, 
318 — appear  to  form  one  closely  connected  body, 
though  the  urban  cohorts  were  inferior  in  rank, 
only  getting  half  the  pay  of  the  praetorians  (see 
below,  p.  809  a),  and  having  to  serve  twenty 
years  (Dig.  27,  1,  8,  9).  Soldiers  are  advanced 
from  the  legions  to  the  urban  cohorts,  and  thence 
to  the  praetorians  (e.g.  C.  I.  L,  ii.  4461).  They 
were  established  by  Augustus  in  custodiam  urbis 
(Suet.  Aug.  49;  Dio  Cass.  Iv.  24,  6),  put  under 
the  authority  of  the  pracfecttis  urbis  (Tac.  Hist. 
iiu  64),  and  perhaps  appointed  at  the  same  time  as 
that  officer,  viz.  24  a.d.  (Eichhorst,  p.  3).  Each 
cohort  had  originally  1500  men  (Dio  Cass.  /.  c.\ 
in  Vitellius's  time  lOoO  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  93),  and 
was  commanded  by  a  tribunus  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  9  ; 
Kichhorst,  Nos.  5-25).     Each  cohort  consisted 
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probably  of  10  centuries  commanded  by  cen- 
turions (Eichhorst,  Nos.  26-76  and  p.  7).  The 
number  of  the  praetorian  cohorts  seems  to  hsve 
been  four  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  three  for  dutj 
in  R<m)e  (Tac  Ann.  ir.  5)  and  one  fn  lerrice  at 
Lyons  (jb.  iii.  41).  After  the  model  of  this 
latter  Claudius  (Mommsen  in  Hermes,  xvL  645) 
added  two  at  Puteoli  and  Ostia  to  guard  against 
fires  (Suet.  CUmd.  25) ;  Vitellins  rednced  them 
to  four  (Tac  Hist.  iL  93^  while  Yespssiaa  iit- 
creased  them  to  fire  by  creating  Cohors  I.  Uihana 
for  service  abroad.  In  Caracalla's  time  thej 
were  four  (Dipl.  zlix.),  and  were  still  in  existence 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  (C.  L  L 
vi.  1156).  This  inscription  shows  that  at  this 
time  they  were  located  in  the  ibrton  Swirvtm.  \ 
in  the  Seventh  Region  (Preller,  Die  Begiom, 
p.  98 ;  Mommsen,  8taat$recht,  ii.*  1021,  note  2). 
The  history  of  the  urban  cohorts  is  perplexing. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  they  formed  i 
closely  connected  body  with  the  praetonaas,  the 
numbers  of  the  urban  cohorts  continoing  those 
of  the  praetorians.  Thus  under  Tiberins  the 
urban  cohorts  are  numbered  X.,  XI.,  XIL,  XIU^ 
the  last,  viz.  XIII.,  being  used  for  terrice  it 
Lugdunnm  (Boissieu,  Inscr.  antiques  de  Lfn, 
pp.  353-361).  When  Claudius  raised  the  prse- 
torian  cohorts  to  12  and  the  urban  to  6,  tbeie 
latter  .  were  probably  numbered  XIII.-XV11L 
We  do  find  about  this  time  XV.  (C.  /.  A  z* 
1765),  XVI.  (Henzen,  6767,  though  this  is  not 
strong  evidence),  XVIL  at  Ostia  (Tac.  SiaL  I 
83),  at  Lyons  (Inscript.  of  Moulins  in  HirsehieM, 
Lyon  m  der  Eimerzeit,  p.  27),  XVIII.  (Tac  ifi* 
i.  64).  For  the  possible  transferences  of  theie 
cohorts,  see  Mommsen  in  Hermes,  zvi.  646. 
Vespasian  created  the  Q^utrs  I.  fTrftona  and  sent 
it  to  Lugdunum,  sending  XIII.  to  Carthage.  Is 
the  second  and  third  centuries  XIII.  appesn  it 
Lugdunum  and  I.  in  Africa  (Mommsen  in  ^ 
Epigr.  v.  1 19,  120>  The  sending  of  these  sdect 
troops  to  Africa  was  probably  for  fiscal  pnrpoi»» 
as  Africa  from  Nero's  time  became  highly  in- 
portant  in  the  matter  of  taxes.  Under  Antonion* 
Pius  there  appear  in  Uome  cohortes  urbaaiae  i^ 
XII.,  Xim.  ((7.  /.  X.  vi.  1009);  and  note  thit 
this  inscription  proves  the  simultaneous  existenw 
ofCoh.  X.  (Irb.  and  Coh.  X.  Praet.  InCai»cslU« 
time  (Dipl.  xlix.),  X.,  XI.,  XII.,  XIIU.  are  the 
coitorUs  urbanae.  After  216  Cohort  XIIL  di^ 
appears ;  perhaps  it  was  abolished  by  Seveni* 
when  he  conquered  Albinus  at  LngdnBUB 
(Renier,  Etfo.  Arch.  1864,  p.  214> 

3.  The  Statores  (C.  /.  L.  vi.  2949-2958)- 
These  appear  in  the  Republic  among  the  ap* 
paritors  of  the  provincial  governor,  on  a  \i^ 
with  the  lictors  (Cic  Fam.  ii.  19,  2;  17,  1; 
X.  21,  2).  Und^r  the  Empire  they  seem  U>}xn 
been  entirely  confined  to  the  special  service  » 
the  emperor,  and  so  often  called  Statores  A*- 
gusti  {C.  I.  L.  vi.  2949).  They  took  rani 
between  the  cohortes  vigiium  and  urbanae,  as  one 
can  see  from  the  lists  of  promotion  (e.g*  '^"' 
mann%  1598, 1617),  and  stood  in  close  connexwn 
with  the  praetorians  (Hyg.  §  19 ;  cf.  C,  L  L^^ 
1009).  They  formed  a  numerus  statorum  prof- 
torianorum  {ib.  x.  1766),  consisting  of  seveisi 
centuries  (//.  cc).  Their  commander  appears  t* 
have  been  called  praefectus  {Epk.  ^P*'f'^. 
pp.  291,  No.  339)  or  Curoior  (Herzog,  W»t 
Narb.  No.  876).  , 

4.  The    Cohortes    T^vm,    ei  I'wcwtMawf 
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((7.  /.  X.  Ti  1056-1058,  2959-3091).— These 
cohorts  were  established  hj  Augustas  in  6  a.d. 
OS  a  night-watch,  both  to  prevent  fires  and  to 
act  as  police  (Mommsen,  ^aatsrechi,  ii.*  1008- 
1012,  where  a  full  account  of  the  night-watch 
.of  the  Republic  is  given).  They  were  part 
of  the  regular  armv  (Dig.  37,  13,  IX  as  pro- 
motion was  made  irom  them  to  the  urban 
and  praetorian  cohorts  and  the  legions  (Orelli, 
3444;  a  I.  Z.  vi.  2780),  but  sUll  we  find 
them  of  a  somewhat  lower  rank  than  the 
other  corps  of  soldiers ;  for  their  functions  re- 
quired a  variety  of  un-military  appliances  for 
rendering  aid  in  case  of  fire — ^viz.  centonet, 
8ipkone9f  9calae^  periicae — and  on  this  account 
they  appear  to  have  been  nicknamed  Sparteoii 
(Du  Cange,  a.  v, ;  Tert.  J^.  39 :  cf.  Mayor  on 
Juv.  xiv.  305) ;  and  we  find  they  had  assistants 
with  duties  essentially  those  of  police,  e.g.  cat' 
cerarnuKDd  quaestionarius  (see  below,  pp.  802  a, 
803  6).  The  sebaciariij  of  whom  so  frequent  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of 
the  exc¥bUorium  of  Coh.  Vll.  (C.  L  L,  vi.  2998- 
3091),  were  men  who  supplied  by  the  month 
{Sb.  3062)  tallow  lights  (faoea  aebacias)  to  the 
,vigii68  for  use  in  their  patrols.  Their  standards 
were  the  extraordinary  vexUla^  not  the  ordinary 
signa  (Eph,  Epigr.  iv.  356, 370^  probably  owing 
to  their  duties  not  being  altogether  strictly 
military.  Accoi'dingly  Tacitus  passes  them  over 
in  his  enumeration  {^Jbm,  iv.  5). 

They  consisted  of  freedmen  (Dio  Cass.  Iv.  26, 
5  ;  Strabo,  v.  p.  235 ;  Suet.  A\tg,  25).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Lex  Visellia  (24  A.D.),  a  freedman  got 
citixenship  if  he  served  six  years  in  the  vigUes ; 
a  later  senatusconsultum  shortening  the  period 
to  three  years  (Ulpian,  /r.  3,  5 ;  Gains,  i.  32% 
ed.  Studemund),  and  qualifying  them  for  further 
advance  in  the  army.  After  ^pL  Severus  there 
were  many  freemen  in  the  vigilesipio  Cass.  /.  c). 
The  whole  corps  consisted  of  seven  cohorts  of 
about  1000  men  each  (in  C  /.  X.  vi.  1057  the 
total  in  the  cohort  is  924:  i&.  1058  it  is  960). 
£ach  cohort  had  two  regions  of  the  city  to  look 
afler  (Dig.  1,  15,  3,  pr.),  and  in  each  region  a 
watchhouse  (excubitorwtn).  Regions  1  and  2 
fell  to  Cohort  V.,  3  and  5  to  11.,  4  and  6 
to  HI.,  7  and  8  to  I.^  9  and  14  to  VII.,  10 
and  11  to  VI.,  12  and  13  to  IV.  (Jordan, 
T*)pographie  der  Stadt  Rom,  i.  1,  307 ;  cf.  ii. 
p.  573).  There  were  probably  equites  among 
the  vigiiet,  though  Mommsen  on  C,  J,  X. 
vi.  3045  thinks  not.  Each  cohort  fell  into  7 
centuries,  averaging  about  135  men  each  (t&.  vi. 
1056-1059),  undercenturions  (Mommsen,  6'toais- 
rechtf  iL'  1CK)9,  note  2),  and  was  commanded  by 
a  tribtmus  ((7.  /.  X.  vi.  1599).  The  whole  corps 
was  under  the  praefectua  vigilum  b  iwapx^^  ^ 
yvKro^hjBuunf  (Dio  Cass.  Hi.  33),  who  was  of 
equestrian  rank,  not  a  magistrate,  but  ouly 
appointed  extra  ordinem  uHlitatia  causa  (Dig.  1, 
2y  33).  The  only  higher  equestrian  positions 
were  the  praefedi  Aegypii  and  praetorio.  In 
early  times  his  jurisdiction  was  very  restricted, 
as  all  serious  cases  came  before  the  praefectua 
urbL  But  under  Sept.  Severus  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  equestrian  praefectua  vigiium  was  extended 
at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  senatorial  praefectua 
uHiim  For  further  details  as  to  his  police  juris- 
diction, see  Dig.  1,  15,  3,  1 ;  47,  2,  57,  1 ;  47,  2, 
18,  2;  12,  14,  5;  1,  15,  4:  and  Mommsen, 
fiiaatirmhi,  u*  1011.    For  a  list  of  praefecU 
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vigiium^  see  Hirschfeld,  VerwaitimgagmcKickiaj  i. 
145  ff.  Modestinus  the  jurist  was  a  praefecius 
vigilum  (C.  X  X.  vi.  266).  The  praefectua  had  a 
deputy,  a  aubpraefectua  (ib.  414  b,  v.  8660). 
These  facts  have  been  mostly  elucidated  from  (1) 
two  lists  of  Cohort  V.  treated  by  0.  Kellermann, 
Vigilum  Bomanorun^  latercula  duo  CaelimontaMa, 
1835 ;  (2)  discoveries  made  in  1858,  which  fixed 
the  locality  of  four  stations  of  the  vigilea  (De 
Rossi,  Afwali  delC  InstUuio,  265-297,  391-2); 
(3)  in  1866  the  discovery  of  the  excmbitorium  of 
Coh.  VII.  and  all  its  inscriptions  {€.  X  X.  vi. 
2998  ff.). 

Noti'Eoman  Troopa  in  the  Oarriaoru 

1.  Qermam  or  Batavi. — ^This  troop  was  insti- 
tuted by  Augustus.  Previous  to  the  battle  of 
Actium  he  had  a  corps  of  Calagm'ritani  as  a 
body-guard,  but  afterwards  a  manua  of  Germans. 
These  he  disbanded  after  the  del'eat  of  Varus 
(Suet.  A%ig,  49),  but  they  appear  again  under 
Tiberius  (Tac  Ann,  i.  24),  Caligula  (Suet.  Col. 
43,  45,  55),  and  Nero  (Tac  Ann.  xiii.  18).  They 
were  taken  from  the  German  tribes  belonging 
to  the  Empire,  and  their  duty  was  the  guarding 
of  the  imperial  family.  Thus  we  find  them  in 
the  body-guard  of  Tiberius  (C.  X  X.  vi.  4339), 
Germanicus  (t6.  4337),  sons  of  Germanicus,  Nero 
and  Drusus  (ib.  4337,  4342),  Agrippina  (Tac. 
Ann,  xiii.  18 ;  Suet.  Nero,  34),  &c  We  cannot 
argue  from  C.  X  X.  vi.  4334  that  they  had 
cavalry  among  them.  They  were  not  divided 
into  centuries  and  twrmae,  but  formed  a  coHegtum 
{ib.  8802-8809),  which  fell  into  decuriaa  just 
Like  the  collegia  and  decuriae  of  slaves.  For 
these  Germans  were  legally  slaves,  though 
practically  soldiers;  and  their  being  slaves  is 
the  mark  which  distinguishes  these  aervi  mUites 
from  the  other  foreign  troops  (cf.  Mommsen^ 
Schweizer  Nachstudien^  in  Hennea,  xvi.  459, 
note  1 ;  also  Hermea,  xix.  30,  31).  They  were 
disbanded  by  Galba  (Suet.  Galb,  12),  and  do  not 
appear  in  Tacitus's  time,  as  may  be  proved  from 
his  use  of  turn  in  Ann,  i.  24.  Nor  do  they  appear 
in  later  times  either;  for  the  TtpiAoyoX  and 
BoTfiovoi  mentioned  in  Herodian  (iv.  13,  6)  and 
Dio  Cass.  (Iv.  24,  7 ;  cf.  Capitol.  Maxim,  et  Balb. 
14)  are  not  this  German  body-guard  at  all — for 
none  of  the  inscriptions  referring  to  the  German 
body-guard  under  that  name  are  later  than  the 
Claudian  era  (Mommsen,  /.  c),  nor  do  they 
appear  in  the  Hyginian  camp — but  are  the  equites 
singuiarea^  who  took  their  place. 

2.  The  Equitea  Singularca  Auguati  (Henzen, 
Suie  Equiti  Singolari,  1850):  c£  C,  I,  X.  vi. 
3173-3323.— This  troop  was  instituted  by  either 
Trajan  or  Hadrian  (C.  X  X.  vi.  3309).  Henzen 
places  their  origin  in  Domitian's  time,  but 
Tacitus  (Ann.  i.  24)  does  not  mention  them,  and 
they  are  exactly  the  sort  of  institution  we 
should  expect  from  Hadrian  (c£  H.  Schiller, 
Kaiaerzeit,  616,  note  4).  The  inscription  in 
Orelli  (3525)  which  refers  them  to  Augustus  is 
utterly  spurious.  They  are  sometimes  indeed 
styled  equitea  aingukwea  without  Auguati  or 
imperatoria  added  (Henzen,  26  ff.),  but  this  is 
exceptional;  and  they  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ordinary  aingularea  of 
whom  something  has  been  said  on  p.  791a. 
They  appear  originally  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  provinces  on  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube: 
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ooiM  come  from  Italj  or  the  Gallic  or  Spanish 
prorinoM.  Thej  formed  a  force  complemeDtary 
to  the  Praetorians,  who  wera  mostly  raised 
from  these  more  civilised  proyinces  (Mommsen 
in  Hermetj  xix.  M).  They  were  connected  with 
the  auxiliary  caralry,  bat  stood  in  a*  higher 
grade :  thus  we  find  frequent  promotions  from 
the  auxiliary  caralry  to  the  EquiUt  singulares 
Avguati  (C.  /.  X.  Ti.  3199,  3234,  3238,  Ac). 
If  a  soldier  is  promoted  from  the  latter  to  the 
former,  he  becomes  a  decurio  in  the  auxiliary 
horse  (i&.  vi.  228, 1.  17).  They  ranked  close  to 
the  Praetorians,  as  may  be  inferred  from  their 
position  in  the  Uyginian  camp  (§  23)  ;  but  we 
cannot  infer  from  C,  I.  L,  ii.  4147  that  the 
EqmU»  smgutares  Aurfusti  were  promoted  to  be 
centurions ;  for  the  omission  of  £q,  in  that 
inscription  renders  its  ralidity  rery  questionable 
^ommsen  in  Hermes,  xtL  462,  note  2).  They 
had  probably  two  divisions,  as  they  had  two 
camps  in  the  city,  viz.  the  castra  priora 
{C,  L  L,  vi  3183,  &c.)  and  the  cattra  now 
(t&.  3217)  or  SeveiHanOy  which  was  built  by 
Septimius  Severus  (cf.  Herodian,  iii.  13,  4; 
cf.  Dipl.  i.).  They  left  these  cnmps  only  when 
the  emperor  took  the  field  (Hyg.  §  23).  They 
seem  to  have  been  under  the  general  com- 
mand of  the  praef^dui  pi-aetorio,  each  division 
having  a  tribune  (C.  /.  L  vi.  224,  22(>-8).  We 
find,  too,  perhaps  a  praef^ctus  (•&.  3261)  and  a 
praeposittis  (Wiim.  1639),  but  these  were  pro- 
bably temporary  officers.  The  EquitcM  singularet 
Aug.  wore  a  helmet  without  any  plume ;  carried 
an  oval  shield,  sword,  and  lance  (Jb,  3214,  3290; 
Henzen,  op,  cit  p.  50).  The  figures  on  these 
Inscriptions  appear  to  show  that  they  had 
slaves,  and  were  therefore  free  themselves, — a 
fact  to  be  noticed,  as  this  is  the  main  distinction 
between  them  and  their  predecessors,  the  Ger- 
mani.  They  probably  possessed  Latin  rights: 
for  they  certtiinly  were  not  Roman  citizens 
^Dipl.  li.);  nor  again  are  their  names  in  the 
inscriptions  at  all  of  the  usual  type  of  nomma 
peregrine,  i.e.  cognomen  of  son  with  cognomen 
of  father  (e.g,  Adiatullus  Vepotali  f.),  but 
nearly  always  they  have  the  regular  Italian 
three  names  or  they  omit  the  praenomen 
(C  i.  L.  vi.  3309).  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that 
the  tribe  is  never  added.  For  farther  parti- 
culars, see  Mommsen  in  UermeSy  xvi.  460  ff. 

The  Provincial  MaUia. 

Tacitus  often  (ffist.  i.  11 ;  ii.  81,  83 ;  iii.  5) 
speaks  of  the  inermes  provinciae,  by  which  he 
means  those  provinces  in  which  no  legions  were 
atationed.  These  were  (1)  Senatorial  provinces 
(except  Africa),  in  which  we  learn  that  the  pro- 
consuls had  some  soldiers  (Dig.  1,  16,  4,  1; 
1,  16,  7,  1)  separated  from  the  main  corps ;  but 
that  they  were  very  few  Pliny's  covre^pondence 
with  Trajan  shows.  Pliny  had  one  cohort,  but 
from  that  he  had  to  give  10  beneficiarii,  2 
•equites,  and  a  centurion  to  the  praefect  of  the 
coiist,  and  more  were  asked  for  (Plin.  Epist  x.  21 
(32)).  He  asked  for  a  century  of  legionaries  for 
Juliopolis,  but  was  refused  (77  [81],  78  [82]). 
In  fact  he  had  so  few  that  sertfi  publici  were 
guards  of  the  prison  (19  [30],  20  [31]),  not 
as  usual  in  other  provinces,  statores,  who  were 
military  men.  Trajan's  reason  seems  to  have 
been  that  as  few  soldiers  as  possibla  should  be 
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separated  from  the  main  corps  (ne  mSHe$  a 
Bignis  absint).  At  certain  points  we  hear  of 
small  military  posts  in  senatorial  provinces,  e^. 
at  Eumenia  in  Greater  Phrygia,  where  sevenl 
high  roads  met  (C.  /.  0.  3902  c).    (2)  Imperial 

Srovinces  in  which  there  was  no  legion  stationed. 
>ut  generally  in  such  a  province  there  was 
some  small  force:  e,g.  in  Lyons  we  have  seeo 
there  was  a  cohort  of  urban  soldiery ;  in  Dtl- 
matia  we  find  two  cohorts  at  all  events  (C.  /.  L 
iii.  p.  282);  in  Pontus  one  cohort  (Tac.  HifL 
iii.  47).  (3)  Provinces  governed  by  Procurators, 
e,g,  the  Cottian  Alps  (Suet.  Tib.  37) ;  Rhaetis,  in 
which  in  108  a.d.  there  were  4  aiae  and  11 
cohorts  =: over  8,000  men  (Dipl.  xxiv.) ;  Noricem, 
which  had  4  alae  and  14  cohorts  (Dipl.  lu.; 
£ph.  Epigr,  iv.  503);  Thrace,  which  had  2,000 
men  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  164) ;  Judaea,  which 
had  2  alae  and  5  cohorts  (ib.  Ant.  xix.  2,9); 
Sardinia  (Dipl.  xviii.).  Uut  they  were  so  few 
in  comparison  to  the  extent  of  the  country  and 
so  scattered  that  Aristides  (i.  p.  349)  rightlf 
says  that  the  nations  do  not  know  where  the 
forces  are  which  keep  them  in  subjection. 

To  make  up  for  this  deficiency  of  soldient 
there  was  a  threefold  kind  of  militia  in  the  pro- 
vinces : — 

1.  Municipal.^hy  the  Lex  Colonise  Genetitae 
(Urso  in  Baetica)  we  find  it  incumbent  on  the 
municipal  roagi:itrates  to  keep  the  fortifications 
in  order,  and  for  protection  of  their  boundaries 
to  appoint  commanders  to  lead  out  armed  forces 
(armatos  educere),  such  commanders  to  hare  the 
same  authority  as  the  tribuni  mlHum  in  the 
Roman  army  (Lex  Col.  Genet,  xcviil,  dit; 
Eph.  Epigr,  ii.  110,  112);  and  we  know  also 
that  colonies  had  often  to  defend  themselres 
(Tac.  Hist.  iv.  65 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  9,  2). 

2.  Specwl  Provincial.— E.g,  (a)  the  Praefeeba 
orae  maritimae  in  Tarraconensis,  who  was  a 
commander  of  coast-guards  (Dig.  47,  9,  7)  and 
had  two  cohorts  under  him  (C.  L  L,  ii.  4138)^'' 
cf.  the  trUmnus  militum  cohorOa  maritimae  in 
Baetica  {ib,  2224);  though  the  title  (ximfi 
points  to  these  being  reguUr  imperial  troops; 
(6)  in  Noviodunum  there  was  a  praefecbu  or* 
cendis  latrociniis^  which  implies  a  force  for  the 
same  purpose  (/iwci-.  Helvet.  119);  (c)  varioni 
kinds  of  police  officers  and  their  men,  ejg.  eijpf 
vopxot  (Dig.  48,  3,  6,  pr.),  ZttfiUTM  (Capit. 
M,  Aurel,  21),  leofnrviiiwpoi  (Marq.  Staatsv.  i> 
213).  For  more  about  these,  see  Knhn,  Vtr* 
fastung,  i.  43,  44. 

3.  General  Provincial.^ln  times  of  danger  or 
confusion  the  main  body  of  youths  in  a  province 
appears  to  have  been  sometimes  utilised  for 
military  service.  This  was  often  the  case 
against  the  Pirates  in  Sicily  (Cic  Verr.  v.  17, 
43 ;  V.  24,  60).  In  imperial  times  we  hear  of 
such  troops  of  native  youths  in  not  completelf 
civilised  provinces,  suck  as  Cappadocia,  Rbaetia, 
the  Maritime  Alps,  and  Noricom  (Tac.  Ann.  xii- 
49 ;  Hist.  i.  68,  ii.  12,  ui.  5).  We  hear,  too, 
of  a  people  supporting  at  its  own  expense  for* 
tresses  which  probably  commanded  military 
roads,  e.g,  the  HelveUi  (Tac  Hist,  i.  67).  Prior 
to  Hadrian's  time  such  forces  were  only  used 
locally;  but  later  similar  corps  often  appear 
among  the  imperial  forces,  still  retaining  their 
nationaUty  (e.g.  C.  /.  L,  vii.  1002).  Tacitos 
(Ann.  1.  c.)  calU  this  militia  auxilia  i^-t^**^ 
lium,  Arrian  (^jct.  chap.  7)  t^  ov/i/4«x«^  *"* 
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Hyginas  (cbap.  43)  aymmacharii  (according  to 
Mommsen*8  emendation  for  the  corrupt  stunao 
tares :  see  Hermes^  ziz.  224).  They  ranked  below 
even  the  classiarii  {C.  /.  L.  viii.  2728)  and  were 
nsoally  commanded  by  praepositi  not  of  eques- 
trian rank,  appointed  probably  by  the  provincial 
govemor:  sometimes,  however,  the  commander 
is  styled  praefectus  or  trUnmva,  Of.  Mommsen 
in  Hermes,  xix.  228.  For  further  details,  sec 
R.  Cagnat,  Le  munieipcUibus  et  promncialilms 
miiUiis  in  imperio  Bamano^  1880,  and  Mommsen 
in  Hermes,  xxii.  547-558. 

TTic  higher  Officers  of  the  Legions  (see  especially 
Madvig,  DU  Befehlshaher  und  das  Avancement 
in  dem  romischen  Heere,  in  his  Kleine  philo- 
logischen  Schriften,  No.  10,  pp.  477-560). 

1.  The  Tribuni  (x<^^>XoO- — ^They  were  six 
for  each  legion,  so  twenty-four  for  the  four 
legions,  and  were  chosen  originally  by  the 
consul.  In  362  B.C.  the  people  laid  claim  to 
elect  six  out  of  the  twenty-four  (Liv.  vii.  5,  9) 
in  the  oomitia  tributa  (hence  called  by  Asconius, 
p.  142,  comitiatiy  but  see  Mommsen,  Staatsrecht, 
ii.<  562,  notes  1,  2);  in  311  B.c.  they  elected 
sixteen  (ib.  ix.  30,  3),  and  in  207  B.a  all  twenty- 
four  (ib,  xxvii.  36,  4).  They  were  regular 
magistrates  of  the  Roman  people  (see  the  Lex 
Acilia,  C.  /.  L,  i.  198,  passim;  Cic.  Clu,  64, 
148) ;  they  canvassed  for  the  post  (Sail.  Jug.  63) 
and  held  office  for  a  year  (Cic.  Att,  xiii.  33,  3), 
beginning  on  Jan.  1st  (Cic.  Verr.  i.  10,  30). 
But  the  people  never  claimed  to  elect  more 
than  the  twenty-four ;  so  when  the  number  of 
legions  increased,  the  consuls  had  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  the  rest.  Those  tribunes  chosen  by 
the  consuls  were,  as  opposed  to  those  elected  by 
the  people,  from  the  fii*st  called  Rufuli  (Li v.  vii. 
5,  9),  because,  says  Festus  (p.  260  M.),  Rutilius 
Rufus  brought  forward  a  law  fixing  their  rights. 
Under  Augustus,  but  apparently  not  later 
(Mommsen,  Staatsr,  ii.«  664;  C.  /.  L,  x.  788), 
we  find  the  same  distinction  maintained  in  the 
tribuni  mUitum  a  popuio  (often  in  Pompeian 
inscriptions,  e.g.  C.  I.  L.  x.  820,  822,  830,  837, 
&c)  and  the  tribuni  militum  Augusti  {ib.  ii. 
3852).  It  was  customary  in  Polybius's  time  to 
elect  fourteen  tribunes  who  had  served  five 
campaigns  and  ten  who  had  served  teu  (Polyb. 
vi.  19,  1);  and  in  the  Punic  and  Macedonian 
wars  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  appear  who  had 
held  the  consulship,  praetorship,  and  aedile- 
ship ;  but  as  a  general  rnle  the  tribunes  were 
young  .men  of  rank :  Scipio  was  one  at  the  age 
of  twenty  (Liv.  xxii.  53,  1),  and  Flamininus 
at  that  of  eighteen  (Plut.  Flam.  1 ;  cf.  Madvig, 
p.  544,  note  1).  These  young  men  began  their 
duties  either  by  serving  in  the  cavalry  or  by 
being  coniubernalcs  of  the  commander.  After 
getting  some  little  experience  in  this  way,  they 
either  entered  the  civil  service  by  becoming  a 
vigintivir ;  or  if  they  continued  in  the  military 
service  were  appointed  to  the  praefectftre  of  a 
cohort  of  auxiliaries  or  to  the  tribunate  o^  a 
legion — both  of  them  equestrian  positions  (Caes. 
B.  G.  iii.  7,  3,  comparad  with  iii.  10,  2),  the 
latter  slightly  but  not  much  the  more  dis- 
tinguished— and  later  to  the  praefecture  of  an 
ala  of  cavalry  (C.  I.  Z.  viii.  95,  2394).  The 
arrangement  of  Claudius  whereby  the  praefec- 
ture m  the  ala  came  before  the  tribunate  of  the 
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legion  (Suet.  Claud.  26)  was  quite  transitory. 
The  tribunes  wore  the  gold  ring  [Amulus]  of 
the  equites  (App.  Bun.  104) :  if  they  were  of 
senatorial  birth,  they  were  called  laticlatii 
(Suet.  Aug.  38,  and  the  Inscriptions  passim,  e.g. 
C.  I.  L,  X.  3722,  C.  J.  G.  8990,  x<«Afapxo» 
irAcrr^<n}^s),  those  of  equestrian  birth  angusti- 
clavii  (Suet.  Otho,  10).  The  three  positions — 
viz.  praefectura  cohortis,  tribunatus  legioniSj  and 
praefectura  aloe — were  the  equestres  militiae 
often  mentioned  (equestribus  militiis  functus, 
Plin.  Epist.  vii.  25,  2;  Veil.  ii.  Ill;  104,  3)1 
In  later  times  one  who  had  held  these  positions 
was  called,  a  militiis,  a  tribus  militiis,  a  mu 
militUs,  iiirh  arparuwv  iinruc&r,  ixh  rpt&y 
X^^apx&yf  &c.  (Evidence  in  Marquardt,  Staatsv., 
u.'  367,  note  8.)  In  order  to  get  the  rank  of 
eques  the  tribunate  was  sometimes  given  for  six 
months  or  a  little  over  it  (scmestris  tribunatus, 
Plin.  Epist.  iv.  4,  2 :  cf.  Juv.  vii.  88 ;  C.  I.  X» 
iii.  101,  ix.  4886).  Such  tribunes  appear  to 
have  got  a  full  year's  salary,  viz.  25,000  ses- 
terces ;  see  the  Inscription  of  Torigny. 

Under  the  Empire  the  tribunes  still  held  a 
certain  command  in  the  legion  (Hor.  Sat,  i.  6, 
48;  Tac.  Hist.  iii.  9),  but  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  they  were  subject  to  the  legatus,  who, 
as  we  shall  see,  commanded  both  legions  and 
auxiliary  troops.  Macer  in  the  Digest  (49,  16, 
12,  2)  enumerates  several  of  the  duties  of  the 
tribunes:  viz.  milites  in  castris  continere,  ad 
exerdtatimes  producere  (cf.  Veg.  ii.  12),  daces 
portarum  suscipere,  vigilias  interdum  circumire, 
frumentationibus  commilitonum  interesse,  f rumen- 
tian  probare,  mensprum  fnmdem  coeroere,  delicto 
secundian  suae  auctoritatis  modum  castigarc, 
prindpiis  frequenter  interesse,  querellas  com- 
mUiUmum  aiudire  (cf.  Tac.  Ann.  i.  44),  vale- 
tudinarios  inspioere.  Besides  these  duties,  some 
of  which  devolved  on  the  praefectus  castronun 
during  the  early  Empire,  the  tribunes  com- 
manded on  the  march  (Lampr.  Alex.  Sev.  60,  2^ 
and  in  battle  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxii.  11 ;  Vopisc.  Aur. 
7,  IX  took  iMurt  in  the  council  of  war  (Caes. 
B.  G.  V.  28,  3X  acted  as  spokesmen  for  the 
soldiers  (t6.  i.  41,  8),  kept  the  lists  of  the  dead 
and  living  [by  putting  the  latter  6  (Bavitr :  cf. 
Pers.  4, 13 ;  Mart.  vii.  37,  1)  and  T  (rripeifi^vosy 
or  y(vimt)  before  the  names  on  the  roll  (cf. 
Isidor.  Grig.  i.  24,  1 ;  Marini,  AUi  (fe*  FratelU 
Artali,  pp.  165,  609)],  granted  the  discharge 
to  soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  time  (Tac. 
Ann.  i.  37),  also  granted  leave  of  absence  (Cod. 
Just.  xii.  35  (36),  13,  1),  was  answerable  for  the 
exercise  and  discipline  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
camp  (Capit.  Max.  5,  5 ;  Spai*t.  Hadr.  10,  3). 
From  the  time  of  Claudius  there  were  nominal 
tribunes,  who  did  no  duty,  but  they  had  only 
the  title  (Suet.  Claud.  25);  not  like  the  tribuni 
vacantiti  (Lampr.  Alex.  Sev.  15,  3),  who  appear 
to  have  got  pay  for  doing  nothing.  In  Ammianus 
(xv.  3,  10;  xviii.  2,  2)  tribuni  vacantes  are 
tribunes  who  had  served  out  their  time,  but  in 
case  of  emergency  were  invested  with  an  extra- 
ordinary command  (Godefroi  ad  C.  Th.  vi. 
18,  1). 

2.  The  Legatus  legionis, — On  days  of  battle 
(Caes.  B.  G.  i.  52,  1),  and  when  he  used  to  go 
towards  Italy  to  look  after  Roman  politics  (t6. 
T.  1,  1 ;  25,  5),  Caesar  was  in  the  habit  of 
appointing  special  commanders  (Jegatt)  for  the 
legions,  one  for  eadu    This  commander  waa 
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T«taiitcd  hj  Aagostos;  and  in  imperial  timet, 
to  distinguish  him  from  other  legati,  was  styled 
iegaiu$  Ugicmiiy  or  more  strictly  tegatus  Augusti 
iegioms  (see  examples  in  Indices  to  C.  /.  X. 
passim,  e^,  riiu  7050,  7).  He  was  of  senatorial 
rank,  osnally  an  ex-praetor  (Tac  Hist.  L  48 ; 
C.  /.  L,  X.  6006 ;  and  the  exception  proring  the 
rule  in  Tac  ^wi.  ii.  36,  xir.  28).  Previoos 
to  being  praetors,  they  could  only  hold  the  title 
of  j9ro  kgaio  (Tac  Ann,  xr.  28).  The  important 
distinction  between  the  legati  and  the  tritmiti 
was  that  the  former  had  command  of  the  legion 
4md  the  annexed  auxilia  (Tac  Ifitt.  L  57;  cf. 
C.  /.  L,  Tiii.  2582,  2637X  while  the  ^rtfrtwi  were 
strictly  legionary  officers.  The  office  of  legatut 
disappeared  under  Gallienus,  its  functions  being 
undertaken  by  the  praefecti  legicmum,  who  were 
no  lonj^er  senators  (Aur.  Vict.  CJaea.  33,  34). 

3.  The  Frae/ectus  Castrorum  (Wilmanns  in 
Eph,  Epigr,  i.  81-95). — Passing  over  the  refer- 
ence to  <rrpcrroirff8o^la  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Siccius  Dentatus  by  Dionysins,  x.  36  (where  it 
may  possibly  be  a  word  common  people  would 
us<  for  a  commander  generally :  cf.  Ludan,  de 
conacr,  Hitt.  21,  30^  we  only  find  the  praeftcbu 
costrorwn  in  the  Emigre,  from  Augustus  to 
Seyerus.  The  locating  of  the  soldiers  in  fixed 
camps  caused  its  institution.  These  officers 
were  created  by  the  emperor  ( C.  I.  L,  x.  4868), 
chiefiy  from  among  primipiU  (Orelli,  3509; 
Henz.  6758 ;  C.  /.  X.  iii.  454,  2028),  as  being 
purely  military  men  of  non-senatorial  rank ; 
and  as  such  they  diflfiered  from  the  legaiif  who 
were  senators,  and  from  the  more  cultured 
youths  who  aspired  to  the  militiae  eqvestres. 
These  praefecti  were  subject  to  the  legatua  of 
the  prorince  (Tac.  Ann,  xir.  37),  seem  to  have 
held  the  chief  post  after  the  iegatus  legionisj 
though  they  were  not  subject  to  him  (Tac.  Ann. 
xiiL  39;  I/itt,  iii.  14),  sjmI  probably  took  his 
place  if  it  was  left  vacant  from  any  cause  (Tac. 
BitL  iL  29).  We  find  praeftcU  castrorum  ad- 
vanced to  be  praefecti  fabrmn  and  praefecti 
datsis  (eg.  C,  J.  L.  x.  4868>  The  name  of  the 
legion  was  not  added  to  ids  title  during  the 
fint  century ;  for  each  legion  had  not  a  camp,  a 
camp  being  often  formed  of  aereral  legions  (I'ac. 
iiiHi.  i.  20 ;  Hist.  iv.  59),  or  even  of  vextUaHones 
of  separate  legions  (Dio  Cass.  Iv.  8,  who  uses 
^po^papxos  to  express  praefedus  castrorum).  If 
several  legions  were  drawn  together  for  a  cam- 
paign, the  united  force  had  only  one  praefectus 
castrorum  (VelL  ii.  112);  whereas  if  it  was 
divided,  it  had  two  (Tac  Hist,  ii.  26, 29 ;  cf.  89). 
But  from  the  time  of  Domitian  (Suet.  Dom,  7) 
each  camp  had  only  one  legion,  and  so  each 
legion  had  one proe/eoCiisau^rortmi.*  accordingly 
for  this  time  it  becomes  customary  for  the 
pra^fectus  castrorum  to  add  the  name  of  his 
legion  to  his  title— e.g.  C.  L  L,  iii.  451,  praef. 
Kastror.  leg.  xOi  gem, :  gradually  the  shortened 
title  praef ectus  legionis  becomes  the  usual  one, 
and  finally  in  the  post-Severian  time,  when  the 
senate  was  being  deprived  of  all  its  privileges, 
the  senatorial  l^ati  legicman  give  place  to  these 
praefecti.  In  Egypt,  where  no  senators  were 
permitted  to  enter  without  special  permission 
(Tac.  Ann,  ii.  59),  the  praefectiu  castrorum, 
even  in  Augustus's  time,  took  the  post  held  by  the 
legatus  legionis  elsewhere  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.4,  3); 
and  in  the  other  provinces,  just  as  Augustus 
sent  his  non-eenatorial  procurators  to  p^*fbrm 


certain  functions  beside  the  legati  of  the  |m>- 
vinces,  so  in  the  army  he  appointed  non-senato- 
rial praefecti  castrcrum^  well-tried  soldiers 
devoted  to  his  interest,  to  be  a  counterbalance 
to  the  legati  of  the  legions  (Wilmanns,  op.  dt. 
L  104).  The  duties  of  the  praefedus  oastrorvan 
are  partly  given  by  Yegetius,  ii.  10:  "Totius 
positio  valli  et  fossae  aestimatio  pertinebnt. 
Tabemacula  vel  casae  militum  cum  impedimentis 
omnibus  nutu  ipsius  curabantur.  Praeterea 
aegri  oontubemaJes  et  medici,  a  quibns  cura- 
bantur, expensae  etiam  ad  eius  industriam  per- 
tinebant.  Vehicula,  sagmarii  (*  pack-horses ') 
necnon  etiam  ferramenta  a  quibus  materies 
secatur  vel  caeditur,quibu8que  aperiuntur  fossae, 
contexitur  vallum,  aquaeductus,  item  ligna  vel 
stramina,  arietes  onagri  ballistae  ceteraqne 
genera  tormentorum  ne  deessent  aliquando  pro- 
curabat."  He  kept  discipline  in  the  camp  (Tac 
Ann.  i.  20),  and  so  had  a  certain  jurisdiction, 
but  could  not  punish  capitally  ({&.  i.  38).  He 
was  often  sent  with  detachments  to  make  roads, 
bridges,  or  fortifications  (ib,  xii.  38).  During 
the  battle  he  generally  remained  in  the  camp 
with  the  reserve  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  26),  though  he 
sometimes  leads  out  the  reserve  forces  to  battle 
(ib.  Hist,  iL  43 ;  Awn.  xiii.  39).  Who  performed 
his  duty  when  he  left  the  camp  is  not  certain ; 
perhaps  one  of  the  tribunes  (cf.  Dig.  49,  16, 12, 

4.  The  CenturioneSj  iKcerowrApxai^  va|(o^« 
(marked  in  Inscriptions  >  for  O  =  100 :  cf  P 
as  the  symbol  for  the  iKetrorrdpxVf  in  Greek). 
— ^They  first  become  important  from  the  offen- 
sive order  of  battle  instituted  by  CamiHos. 
They  were  60  in  number,  and  were  appointed 
by  the  consul,  throogh  the  military  tribunes,  on 
grounds  of  merit  (Uv.  xlii.  53,  34,35;  Polyk 
vi.  24).  The  qualifications  required  for  a  cen- 
torion  are  set  forth  in  a  weighty  sentence  of 
Polybius  (vi  24, 9) :  they  are  to  be  not  so  much 
daring  and  courters  of  danger  as  men  fit  to  com- 
mand and  steadfast,  the  courage  of  whose  souls 
is  deep  rather  than  superficial  (/Sodets  /ioXAsr 
rais  t^uxBus) ;  nor  should  they  engage  before  the 
battle  is  joined  and  commence  the  fray,  but  when 
they  are  being  conquered  and  hard-pressed  they 
should  stand  firm  and  be  ready  to  die  in  defence 
of  their  post.  They  were  arranged  partly  ac- 
cording as  they  belonged  to  the  triarU  prin- 
cipes  or  hadati;  partly  according  to  the  maniple 
they  were  in  within  these  ranks  (thus  secundus 
hadatusy  Liv.  xxvi.  5) ;  partly  again  according  as 
they  commanded  the  first  or  the  second  century 
of  the  ihaniple  (jorior  or  posterior) ;  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  difference  of 
rank  between  these  latter.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  triarii  were  called  pitani  (Varro,  L.  L. 
V.  89),  and  every  crdo^  whether  in  the  sense  of 
rank  or  centurion  (see  below),  was  called /whtf: 
thus  prtmipifi  centurio  (Caes.  B.  (?.  i.  46 :  cf. 
primi  ordinis  centurio,  Tac.  Ann.  i.  2S)fprimm 
pUum  ducere  (ib.  v.  33),  primos  pihs  ademit  (Snet 
Col.  44) ;  and  again  in  the  sense  of  centurion, 
octavus  pilus  prior  (JC.  I.  L,  v.  7004)  and  the 
common  primus  pilus.  Thus  the  lowest  centu- 
rion was  called  dedmus  ordo  hastatus  (Liv.  xlii. 
34),  in  which  ordo  =  centurion  (cf  primi  ordines 
below),  and  notice  that  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  add  prior  or  posterior.  There  can- 
not have  been  -any  regular  advancement  till  the 
institution   of   the  standing  army;   but  this 
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advancement  {succession  Orelli,  3454)  developed 
itself  during  the  Empire.  On  the  introduction 
of  the  arrangement  by  cohorts,  the  meaning  of 
the  three  divisions — hastatiy  principes^  and  triarii 
— disappeared,  bnt  the  names  were  retained  to 
signify  the  rank  of  the  centurions,  with  the 
number  of  the  cohort  usually  added.  What 
exactly  was  the  nature  of  that  rank  ? 

There  are  two  main  theories :  (1)  either  Mar* 
quardt's  view,  that  the  first  thirty  centurions  of 
the  legions  are  priores  (the  "first  ten  piliy  the 
second  principeSj  the  third  triarii)  and  the  second 
thirty  posteriores  ;  or  (at  least  for  the  period  of 
the  manipular  arrangement)  A.  Miiller*s  view 
(^Die  Bangordmmg  tmd  das  Avancement  der  Ceri' 
turionen  der  rdmischen  Legion,  in  PkUologuSt 
xxxviii.  136-148),  that  the  first  ten  centurions - 
are  the  pUi  priores,  the  next  ten  pili  posteriores^ 
the  next  principes  priores^  &c.  (2)  The  theory 
of  Mommsen  {Eph.  Epigr,  iv.  229,  note  1)  and 
that  of  A.  Miiller  for  the  post-Marian  organisa- 
tion, that  the  rank  of  the  centurion  was  fixed 
by  the  number  of  the  cohort :  thus  the  primus 
princeps  was  second  in  the  legion,  the  primus 
kastaius  third,  the  primus  posterior  fourth,  and 
80  on ;  the  centurion  of  the  first  cohort  ranking 
before  those  of  the  second,  those"  of  the  second 
before  those  of  the  third,  and  so  on.  But  first 
let  us  see  who  the  primi  ordines  were,  who  so 
often  appear  (Caes.  B,  G.  vi.  7,  8 ;  v.  30,  1) ; 
for  it  is  in  discussing  these  that  Marquardt  argues 
ibr  his  view  of  the  rank  of  the  centurions. 

ifarquardt  says  the  primi  ordines  are  the  ten 
priores  jpili;  for  (1)  the  cohort  surely  must  have 
bad  a  commander,  viz.  the  first  of  its  six  centu- 
rions, and  these  leaders  of  the  cohorts  must 
have  held  a  position  of  distinction — an  a  priori 
argument  which  begs  the  question ;  and  besides 
there  were  no  commanders  of  the  cohorts  as 
such  recognised  in  the  legions,  the  only  com- 
manding officers  being  tribunes  and  centurions. 
^2)  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  centurion 
who  had  commanded  a  maniple  or  a  cohort 
should  have  to  sink  to  command  a  simple  cen- 
tury, as  must  have  been  the  case  in  (say)  the 
step  from  primus  hastatus  prior  to  decimus 
princeps  posterior.  To  which  further  d  priori 
argument  we  reply  that  it  is  just  as  impossible 
that  the  second  centurion  of  the  first  legion — 
which  had,  at  least  after  Hadrian's  time,  a 
double  number  of  men,  had  the  chaise  of  the 
eagle  and  a  definite  position  of  honour  in  the 
camp— should  rank  only  twenty-first  in  the 
legion.  (3)  Vegetius  (ii.  21)  says  that  soldiers 
are  promoted  **ita  ut  ex  prima  cohorte  ad 
gradum  quempiam  promotns  vadat  ad  decimam 
cohortem  et  rursus  ab  ea  crescentibus  stipendiis 
cum  maiore  gradu  per  alias  recurrat  ad  primam." 
But  this  only  means  that  a  common  soldier  of 
the  first  cohort,  if  advanced  to  be  a  centurion, 
begins  at  the  bottom  of  the  centurions  of  the 
tenth  cohort  and  works  his  way  up.  The  other 
▼lew,  that  of  Mpmmsen  (op,  cit,  240),  sees  in 
the  primi  ordines  the  three  chief  centurions  of 
-Uie  first  cohort,  viz.  the  prtmus  pilus,  primus 
prineeps  prior,  and  primus  fuistcthu  prior — at 
least  for  the  time  subsequent  to  Hadrian,  and  it 
is  certain  that  they  were  a  definite  class  then, 
as  may  be  seen  from  Hadrian's  speech  to  the 
army  at  Lambaeiis  ((7.  /.  L,  viii.  2532),  **  primi 
ordines  et  centuriones  agiles  et  fortes  more  suo 
foeront,"  and  Hyginus  {Orom,  p.  176),  "  legiones 


com  signis  et  aquila  et  primis  ordinibus  et 
tribunis  deducebantur."  They  appear  to  have 
been  also  called  ordinarii  (fi,  I.  L.  v.  92,  8275, 
vii.  404;  Capitol.  Alb.  11).  But  in  classical 
times  Mommsen  considers  that  the  primi  ordines 
were  no  definite  class,  but  simply  the  most 
distinguished  centurions  (**qui  loco  et  virtute 
prae  ceteris  eminerent "),  just  as  the  superiores 
and  inferiores  ordines  are  opposed  in  Caesar 
(B.  G.  vi.  40, 7 ;  B.  C.  i.  46, 4).  A  similar  view 
of  the  primi  ordines  is  held  by  H.  Bruncke  (Z>»f 
Bangordnung  der  Centurionen,  1884),  who  con- 
siders that  the  only  difference  in  rank  among 
the  centurions  was  between  these  primi  or 
superiores  ordines  and  the  rest  the  inferiores 
ordines  (Caes.  //.  cc.). 

Now  the  reason  for  this  view  of  Mommsen's 
will  be  further  seen  by  reverting  to  the  original 
question  of  the  rank  of  the  centurions.  Sup- 
pose we  hold  with  Marquardt,  how  are  we  to 
explain  Caes.  B,  C,  i.  46,  4:  **Q.  Fulginius  ex 
primo  hastato  legionis  xiv  qui  propter  eximiam 
virtutem  ex  inferioribus  ordinibus  in  eum 
locum  pervenerat "  ?  He  would  only  have  been 
21st  in  the  legion.  Again,  what  could  Caesar 
(^B.  C.  iii.  53,  5)  mean  by  **  Scaeva  centurio  quem 
Caesar  ab  octavis  ordinibus  ad  primipilum  se 
traducere  pronuntiavit "?  On  Marquardt's  theory 
those  ordkies  would  have  been  of  too  varied 
rank  (8th,  18th,  28th)  to  be  explicit ;  whereas 
it  doubtless  means  from  the  eighth  cohort  to 
the  first.  Further,  Mommsen's  view  will  ex- 
plain Vegetius,  ii.  8 :  **  Vetus  consuetude  tenuit 
ut  ex  primo  principe  legionis  promoveretur 
centurio  primipili ; "  cf.  Henzen,  6747,  "  P. 
Aelius  Marcellus  . .  .  astatus  et  princeps  et 
primipilus  legionis  vii  geminae  piae  felicis." 
Lastly,  the  great  number  of  inscriptions  mark- 
ing the  primi  principes  and  primi  hastati  are 
additional  proofs  of  the  distinction  of  these 
positions.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  whereas  in 
these  three  first  centurions  the  cohort  is  seldom 
(Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  64,  4)  added,  it  is  universal  in 
the  centurions  from  the  fourth  on  (see  Momm- 
sen's list,  op.  dt  p.  231  ff.).  Mommsen  considers 
a  similar  arrangement  subsisted  even  before  the 
introduction  of  the  arrangement  by  cohorts: 
for  the  centurions  who  are  mostly  mentioned  in 
this  age  besides  the  primus  pilus  are  the  primus 
princeps  (Liv.  xlii.  34,  8;  xxv.  14,  7)  and 
primus  hastatus  (ib.  xxvii.  14,  8),  and  why 
should  these  latter,  the  11th  and  2l8t  in  the 
legion  on  Marquardt's  theory,  be  mentioned  ? — 
an  argument  which  tells  still  more  against 
A.  M tiller's  view  that,  during  the  time  of  the 
manipular  arrangement,  the  first  ten  centurions 
are  the  piH  priores,  the  next  ten  the  pili  pes' 
teriores,  the  next  principes  priores,  and  so  on ; 
for,  according  to  this  view,  the  primus  princeps 
would  be  21st,  and  the  prmus  hastatus  41st, 
in  the  legion. 

The  following  are  a  sufficient  number  taken 
from  Mommsen's  list  (Eph.  Epigr,  iv.  231-238) 
to  show  his  arrangement  of  the  order  of  the 
centurions. 

1.  Primus  pilus.  The  term  triarius  prior  is 
an  invention  of  Vegetius,  ii.  8.  The  abbreviation 
P.  P.  is  often  found  in  Inscriptions,  e.g.  P.P.  bis 
iterum  (C.  I,  L,  v.  867,  vi.  1637).  This  means 
that  they  held  the  primipilaiu»  twice :  so  Tut- 
lius  in  Liv.  vii.  13, 1,  who  septimumpriKnMmpXii'vm 
ducebat,  was  seven  times  primipilus  (cf.  Liv.  zln. 
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34,  12).  Occasionally  the  second  primipUatus 
was  taken  after  one  of  the  militiae  equestret  had 
been  held,  so  that  on  discharge  he  might  get 
the  honours  of  a  primipilaria  (Mommsen  on 
C.  /.  L,  T.  867). 

2.  Priinae  cohortis  princeps  prior  (Caes.  B,  C. 
iii.  64,  4).  Also  called  princeps  preiorii  in 
a  J.  L,  iii.  5293,  2917 ;  Henzen,  6767  (see 
3iommsen  on  iii.  830),  or  simply  prmoeps  (ib. 
Tiii.  2841,  and  passim).  As  he  had  considerable 
duties  in  seeing  after  the  camp  (Veg.  ii.  8),  he 
had  an  adjutor  (Wilm.  1556),  /Aron'ta  and  optio 
(Hem.  6778).  The  latter  is  sometimes  called 
optio  prrtorii  (A,  6940). 

3.  Hastatus  primus  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  46,  4; 
C  /.  L.  ii.  4147)  or  simply  hastatus  (ib.  viii. 
2825). 

4.  Cohorte  i  princeps  posterior  (ib,  2883). 

5.  Cohorte  i  hastatus  posterior  (ib,), 

7.  Cohorte  ii  princeps  prior  (Eph,  Epigr,  ii. 
p.  290). 

8.  Cohorte  ii  hastetus  prior  (t&.  p.  287). 

10.  Cohorte  ii  princeps  posterior  (C.  I.  X.  ri. 
3584). 

12.  O>horte  iii  pilus  prior   (Eph,  Epigr,  t. 

p.  2). 

13.  Princeps  tertius  =  cohorte  iii  princeps 
prior  (C.  I.  L.  ix.  2770). 

17.    Cohorte   iii   hastatus  posterior   (ib.  ilL 
1480). 
21.  Cohorte  ir  pilus  posterior  (ib.  ri.  3404). 
28.  Cohorte  t  princeps  posterior  (t&.  iii.  102). 

42.  OctaTus  pilus  prior =Cohorte  riii  pilus 
prior  (ib.  T.  7004). 

43.  Cctavus  princeps  (Cic  ad  Brut,  i.  8,  2). 
50.  Cohorte  riiii  hastatus  prior  (C.  I.  L.  viiL 

2938). 

53.  Cohorte  riiii  hastetus  posterior  (ib.  2877). 

All  centurions  carried  the  vttisy  with  which 
to  inflict  punishment  on  refractory  soldiers 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xir.  §19),  and  which  was  a  sy- 
nonym for  the  centurionship  (Jut.  riii.  247). 
In  the  legion  the  primipUus  was  held  in  especial 
honour.  He  took  part  in  the  council  of  war 
(Polyb.  Ti.  24,  2).  In  republican  times,  and  for 
the  most  part  during  the  Empire,  this  was  the 
last  position  in  an  ordinary  soldier's  career. 
When  they  had  finished  (consummavertmty 
Suet.  Cat.  44;  im^^atn^s.  Dig.  27,  1,8,12) 
their  serrice,  they  retired  into  private  life,  and 
were  then  called  prvnipilares.  They  frequ0ntly 
with  large  property  repaired  to  municipal 
towns,  where  they  became  great  local  magnates 
(Cic  Fin.  i.  3,  8 ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  72).  For  in- 
scriptions of  such  centurions,  see  Karbe,  De 
centurionibus  Bomanis  quaestiones  epigraphicagf 
1880,  p.  338.  They  often  made  snflicient  money 
to  enable  them  to  buy  equestrian  rank  for 
themselres  (Orelli,  3049)  or  for  their  sons 
(C.  /.  0.  2793) :  cf.  Mart.  t.  58,  10.  If  they 
wished  to  continue  in  the  serricef  they  were 
emplored  in  importent  militiiry  duties  (Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  11,  iv.  72,  xiii.  36;  Hist.  i.  87,  iv.  15), 
sometimes  as  praefecii  castrorum  (see  above, 
p.  798  a)  or  praefecti  oohortwm  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  20) : 
sometimes,  too,  they  got  positions  in  Jtbe  civil 
service  (Suet.  Cai.  21 ;  C.  /.  L.  v.  698).  But  in 
imperial  times  the  primipUatus  became  the  first 
step  in  the  equestrian  career,  leading  to  the 
tribunate  of  the  cohorts  of  the  city  soldiery,  i.e. 
vigiies,  urbanaey  praetoriae  (ib.  867),  occasionally 
to  the  tribunate  of  the  legions  (ib.  z.  4868),  and 


then  to  procuratorships  (8>.  r.  867X  uid  even 
to  the  praefecture  of  the  praetorians,  e.g.  Justus 
Catonius  (Tac  Ann.  i.  29;  Dio  Cass.  Ix.  18); 
cf.  Hirschfeld,  Verwaltungsgeschichte^  L  219- 
239,  247.  Often  the  honorary  title  of  cen- 
turion was  given  to  young  men  of  position  by 
grant  of  the  emperor  (Juv.  xiv.  193;  Suet. 
Gramm.  24 ;  Dio  Cass.  Hi.  25,  6),  who,  after 
filling  the  three  posts  of  the  equestrian  career 
— viz.  praefcctvra  cohortis,  tnbunatut  fcyabwi't, 
praefectura  aloe  (Wilm.  1259  b;  SUt.  5i/r.  v. 
1,  94)^retired  from  the  service  with  the  title 
a  mUitOs  (see  above,  p.  797  6).  Both  classes 
of  aspirants,  the  ordinary  centurions  and  the 
honorary  ones,  were  called  petitores  militiae  sc 
eqwst-is  (C.  I.  L.  vi.  2485 ;  Wilm.  1602).  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  sometimes  a  young  man  of 
rank  resigned  that  rank  (intermissus  eques,  Stat 
I.  c.\  and  became  a  centurion  in  hopes  of  ar- 
riving at  the  lucrative  and  honoured  positions, 
tribuneships  and  procuratorships,  of  the  miiitia 
equestris — which  hopes  were  not  always  fulfilled 
(C.  I.  L.  iii.  1480). 

In  republican  times  and  in  the  early  Empire 
the  number  of  centurions  in  the  legion  was  60 
((Jell,  xvi  4,  6 ;  Tac  Ann.  i.  32).  But  after 
Hadrian's  time  it  was  59 ;  though  the  first 
cohort  had  double  the  number  of  men,  yet  it 
had  only  five  centurions  (Veg.  iL  8,  confirmed 
by  C  /.  L.  viii.  2555),  while  all  the  other  cohorts 
had  six.  And  in  the  list  given  above  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  no  p^Us  posterior  in  the 
first  cohort.  If  64  optiones  occur  in  C  I.  L. 
viii.  2554,  we  must  suppose  that  the  adjutores^ 
who  as  well  as  the  optiones  belonged  to  the 
centurions  of  the  first  cohort,  are  redEoned 
along  with  the  optiones.  In  the  first  cohort, 
according  to  Vegetius  ii.  8  properly  corrected, 
the  primipUus  commanded  400,  the  princeps  200, 
the  h^istatus  primus  and  princeps  posterior  150 
each,  and  the  hastatus  pderior  100. 

The  Inferior  Officers  (prindpales). 

For  the  title  prindpales^  see  Veg,  ii.  7 ;  Dig- 
49,  16,  13,  4;  C.  I.  L.  vL  221 ;  Eph,  ^rigr.  iv. 
524.  A  most  exhaustive  treatise  on  these 
officers  is  that  ^f  P.  Caver,  De  mwnerAns 
nuiitaribus  centttrionatu  inferioribuSy  in  EpL 
Epigr.  iv.  355  sqq. 

Moramsen  (Eph,  Epigr.  iv.  532)  divides  the 
principals  into  two  classes:  (1)  those  belonf- 
ing  to  a  corps,  and  the  commander  under  which 
these  serve  is  never  mentioned;  (2)  those  be- 
longing to  a  higher  officer,  and  their  title  ws» 
not  fully  specified  unless  they  had  the  name 
of  the  officer  attached.  This  was  partly  be 
cause  they  were  special  attendante  on  certsis 
officers  (e.g.  the  straiores),  partly  becsiue 
their  rank  was  determined  by  the  officer 
whose  name  they  added,  this  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  ben^iciariL  Adopting  this  classifi' 
cation,  we  shall  treat  of  the  different  princi' 
pales  of  each  class. 

I.  The  Prindpales  belonging  to  a  oorps.^ 
1.  The  Standard-bearers,  (a.)  Amon^  the  vigHes 
each  century  had  a  texillarius  (  =  vexilliferX 
Orelli,  3480.  (b.)  Among  the  praetorians  each 
century  had  a  signifer  (C.  /.  L.  ii.  2610)-«> 
that  we  may  assume  that  the  signifer  was  s 
higher  functionary  than  the  texillarius.  hi 
I  each   cohort  had   its  signa  [Sioka],  in  cases 
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wiiere  a  signifar  of  a  cohort  is  mentioned,  e»g, 
^i&.  Y.  4371),  it  cannot  be  decided  whether  they 
performed  this  function  in  a  century  or  a  co- 
hort,     (c.)  Among  the   urbanae  oohoriea,  juxt 
as    among    the   praetorians,   there    were    two 
kinds  of  signiferif  one  belonging  to  the  century, 
the  other  to  the  cohort.    Mommsen  thinks  that 
the  tignxfer  of  the  first  century  was  the  stV/- 
mfer   of  the  cohort   (cf.  Caes.  B,    Q,   ii.  25). 
That   Marquardt  is  quite   wrong  in  supposing 
that   the   standard-bearer   of  the  first   cohort 
among  the  praetorians  and  the  first  cohort  of 
the   Yigiles   was    called    aquUifery    wMlle    the 
standard  bearer  of  the  century  was  aignifer,  is 
^hown   by  the   correct  interpretation  of  '^AQ 
praet.  nrbb  "  (t&.  vi.  2880)  being  a  quaesttonibus. 
Kor   had  the   first   cohort  of  the  rigiles  an 
aquiiiferf  as  Marini  and  Marquardt  (/.  c.)  assume 
on    the    strength   of  ri.   1056 :   **  AQ.  Julius 
JuUanus  centuria  Ingenui,  AQ.  Sittius  Chryse- 
ros  centuria  Juvenis ;  "  for  (1)  there  is  no  sure 
evidence  of  an  eagle   outside  the  legions,  (2) 
there  would  be  two   or  more  aquiliferi  in  one 
<x>horty  which  is  quite  incredible,    (ef.)  Among 
the  auxiliary  cohorts  a  few  vexillarU  are  found 
(ib.  m,  3261),  but  it  cannot  be  proved  that  they 
irere   vexiUiferL      Also  a  few  sigiyiferi  (^Epn, 
Epigr,  iii.  106) ;  and  with   regard   to   them  it 
cannot  be  decided  whether  or  not  there  were 
signiferi  of  other  divisions   than  the   cohort, 
though  it  is  probable  that  each  century  had  its 
tignifer,     (e.)   Among    the    eqmUs  singttlares 
each  iwma  had  a  signifer  (t6.  vi.  3304).    (/.) 
Among  the  equites,  each  iurma  had  a  tignifer 
lib,  riii.  2094),  also  each  ala  (ib.  iii.  6274),  just 
as  the  centuries  and  the  cohorts.    And  as  in 
their  case,  we  cannot  decide  whether  the  signiferi 
of  the  cUcte  were  the  signify  of  the  first  cohorts 
or  not.    Vexitlarii  alarum  appear  (ib,  iii.  4384), 
perhaps  by  an  inaccuracy  of  language,  the  cause 
of  which  possibly  may   have    been    that  the 
standard-bearers  of  the  equites  legionarii  were 
called  vexillarii  to   distinguish  them  from  the 
signiferi  of  the  cohorts  and  centuries — as  mny 
be  inferred  fh>m  iii.  4061.    (g,)  The  numeri  had 
signiferi  (iii.  1396).     (A.)  As  to  the    legions 
there  is  nothing  in  the  inscriptions  to  decide 
definitely  whether  the    separate    cohorts    and 
centuries  had  signiferi  or  not.    The  signiferi  are 
said  to  belong  to  the  legions.    Wherever  vexil^ 
iarii  legionum  occur,  we  can  never  be  sure  that 
they  are  vexilliferi.     Most  probably,  as  was  the 
case   with  the  praetorians  and  the  auxiliary 
cohorts,  the   standard-bearers   of   the    legions 
w«re  not  called  vexUlarii,  either  under  the  Em- 

?ire  or  indeed  at  any  time,  for  tnifiaio^povs  in 
olyb.  vL  24,  6=signifero8,  From  Veg.  ii.  20 
we  may  infer  that,  besides  the  ten  signiferi 
4X^kortiumj  there  were  no  other  in  the  legions. 

As  to  Aquiliferi,  there  was  one  for  each  legion 
(^C.  L  L.  ii.  266).  We  have  shown  that  there 
were  no  o^ui/^tfrt  among  the  praetorians  and  the 
vigHes.  And  as  to  Imaginiferi,  **  qui  imperatorum 
im&gines  ferunt  **  (Veg.  ji.  7),  there  was  proba- 
bly one  in  each  le^on  (viiL  2935)  and  in  each 
anziliary  cohort  (iii.  3256). 

2.  The  Trumpeters  [see  Bitoina,(>oritu,Tuba]. 
— Touching  these,  Vegetius  ii.  22  says :  '*  Ergo 
qnoties  ad  aliquod  opus  exituri  sunt  soli  milites 
twdridnes  canunt:  qnoties  movenda  sunt  signa, 
ccfmidmes  canunt:  qnoties  autem  pugnatur,  et 
i^bddnes  et  camicines  pariter  canunt.  Classicum 
TOL.  L 


ita  appellatur  quod  bucinatores  per  comu  dicunt. 
Hoc  insigue  videtur  imperii,  quia  classicum 
canitur  Imperatore  praesente  vel  cum  in  mill* 
tem  capitaliter  animadvertitur."  The  watches 
(vigiliae)  were  signalled  by  the  comiceni  The 
term  aeneator  is  probably  a  generic  one,  as  Suet. 
Caes,  32  says  that  his  ttixi  was  taken  from  him, 
though  Festus  (p.  20)  identifies  him  with  the 
oomicen.  The  legionaries  and  auxiliaries,  of 
course,  had  trumpeters.  Of  the  urban  soldiery, 
the  praetorians  had  ivibicines^  comicinesj  and 
bucinatores  (vi.  2570,  2379,  2545),  the  vigiles 
bucinatores  only  (vi.  1057);  in  the  colwrtes 
urbanae  the  only  trumpeter  which  appears  is  one 
tubicen  (vi.  2404).  The  lituuSj  we  are  told 
(Ascon.  in  Hor.  Carm,  i.  1,  25),  was  the  trumpet 
of  the  cavalry  and  the  iviki  of  the  infantry,  yet 
we  find  the  equites  singulares  had  a  bucinator 
and  a  tubicen  (vi.  3176,  3179).  The  inscription 
of  Orelli,  3519,  which  mentions  a  litioen  of  a 
legion,  is  Ligorian. 

3.  Tesserariiy  *<qui  tesseras  per  contubenua 
militum  nuntiarent "  (Veg.  ii.  7),  were  one  in 
each  century,  as  is  proved  principally  by  the 
lakrcula  of  the  vigiles  (vi.  1056).  They  also 
appear  among  the  praetorians  (vL  2379  b), 
cohortes  urbanae  (ix.  1617),  legions  (vi.  2672), 
auxiliary  cohorts  (iii.  5046). 

4.  Curatores, — As  the  curatores  fisci  only 
appear  in  the  praetorian  (vi.  2375,  6,  27)  and 
urban  cohorts  (viii.  4874),  we  may  perhaps 
infer  that  the  rest  of  the  parts  of  the  Roman 
army  had  not  fisci.  Accordingly  the  curatores 
turmarum  which  we  find  among  the  equites 
singulares  (y'l.  225),  auxiliary  cavalry  (viii.  4510), 
auxiliary  infantry  (iiu  6025),  are  not  to  be  ex- 
plained as  administrators  of  the  military  money. 
They  are  rather  extraordinary  commanders  (cf. 

^Mommsen  in  ArchSol,  Zeitung,  1869,  p.  126),  jnst 
as  the  commanders  of  veterans  were  in  extra- 
ordinary cases  called  curatores  (v.  7005). 

5.  Custodes  armorum, — ^They  appear  very  oflen 
in  the  legions  (e,g.  iii.  4375) ;  also  frequently  in 
the  auxiliary  cavalry  (iii.  5655),  but  still  more 
frequently  among  the  equites  singulares  (vi.  3177, 
225,  228).  The  mysterious  armatura  which 
sometimes  occurs  (e,g,  T>ii.  2569  a,  17)  is  not  to 
be  explained  with  Borghesi  as  simply =mt7es,  as 
miles  armatura  occurs  in  vi.  2699.  Mommsen 
in  a  letter  to  Hubner,  publbhed  in  the  Jahrbuch 
des  VereinsfUr  Alterthumsfreunde  im  Meinland, 
68,  p.  53,  explains  it  as  a  thoroughly-drilled 
soldier  (*'  qui  a  campidoctore  omni  arte  bellandi 
imbutus  fuerit'').  The  riding  school  (basilica 
equestris)  had  also  a  custos  (Henz.  6811). 

6.  The  DrUl-masters — doctores  and  (a  higner 
title)  campidoctores  or  exercitatores, — They  seem 
to  have  belonged  to  the  cohort  (vL  533),  and 
are  found  in  all  kinds  of  corps,  the  frumentarii 
(viii.  1322),  equites  singulares,  where  he  is  a 
centurion  (vi.  228),  specuhtores  (Wilm.  1617), 
equites  praetoriani  (vi.  2464). 

7.  Optionee — so  called  because  "chosen**  by 
the  decurion  or  centurion  as  his  assistant  in 
private  matters  (rerum  privatarum  ministrumf 
Festus,  p.  184;  Varro,  L,  L,  v.  81),  also  as  his 
substitute  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident  (Veg.  ii. 
7).  With  regard  to  the  optiones  Mommsen's 
view  appears  right  (EpK  Epigr,  iv.  449),  that 
there  were  two  classes  of  them,  one  belonging  to 
the  centuries  and  superior  in  rank,  the  other  in 
a  manner  i upemumerary  and  cutside  the  ceo- 
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tnries,  taking  care  of  the  navalia  (Brambacb, 
130 1), oorcw, acta  (C.  /.  L.  ix.  l6i7),equiU8  (vi 
100),  valHudinarii  (xL  175).  Thus  in  C.  /.  L,  ix. 
1617  optio  alone  U  dutingoished  from  optio  of 
certain  functions.  We  find  optumet  belonging 
to  the  centuries  in  the  legions  (iii.  3530),  prae- 
torians (vL  2447),  cohortes  urbanae  (viii.  4874X 
viailet  (x.  3880).  ThU  view  is  better  than  that 
of  Carer,  who  supposes  the  optionei  of  the  special 
departments  were  optionet  of  the  centuries,  who 
were  freed  from  all  functions  as  such.  In  the 
latercula  of  the  vigiUs  (C.  /.  Z.  vL  1056-1058), 
Kellermann,  Henzen  (6791),  Wilmanns  (1499), 
Harquardt  (iL  540)  supply  **optionem  a(rcArii), 
optionem  ca(roeris),  optionem  ba(lnearii),  op- 
tionem  c(ohortis),  optionem  co[h(ortis)]  t."  But 
these  functions  are  not  elsewhere  mentioned; 
optio  carceris  is  expressed  in  other  parts  of  the 
laUrctUa  hj  karc.  or  car. ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
plain  what  an  optio  cohortit  can  be. 

In  C.  L  X.  X.  135  the  optio  tribwiorwn  quinque 
was  that  tribune  of  the  soldiers  who  was  in 
command  of  five  texiliatumesy  which  were  sent 
<m  some  expedition  with  their  own  tribunes, 
these  latter  probably  eUctit^j  the  tribune  in 
question  to  the  chief  command :  cf.  optio  sk/nt« 
ferorum  in  Brambach,  1048. 

8.  Specidatorcs  appear  first  in  the  Civil  War 
(Caes.  BeU.  Hisp.  13;  Beil,  Afr.  37).  During 
the  Empire  there  were  ten  in  each  legion  {C.  l.  L. 
u.  4122 ;  iii  4452).  They  were  often  marked 
as  belonging  to  cohorts  (e.g,  vi.  2453),  though 
in  V.  2832,  5071  we  find  gpeculatora  of  cen- 
turies. They  used  to  carry  despatches  (Tac 
Hist,  it  73 ;  cf  Liv.  xxxi.  24,  4),  and  sometimes 
act  as  executioners  (Seneca,  de  Ira^  i.  18,  4; 
St,  Mark  vi.  27),  They  were  numerous  in  the 
praetorian  cohorts,  and  we  Hnd  them  in  Tacitus 
{Hist,  ii.  11,  23)  forming  a  separate  corps,  with 
separate  officers  tesserariuSf  optio  (ib,  i.  25),  &c, 
and  having  the  special  function  of  actiug  as 
hody-guard  to  the  emperor  (Suet.  Claud.  25). 
The  ninth  Diploma  (of  Vespasian)  separates 
ifi,  L  L.  iii.  p»  853)  the  praetorian  tpeculatores 
from  the  other  praetorian  cohorts:  and  such 
wail  often  the  case,  but  not  so  after  the  time  of 
Vespasian,  when  they  were  ingrafted  among  the 
praetorians.  None  of  the  inscriptions  which 
hhow  that  the  $pecuiatores  were  allocated  to  the 
centuries  and  cohorts  can  be  proved  as  old  as 
Vespasian.  The  speculcUores  Augusti  (ib.  iii. 
5223)  probably  belonged  to  the  praetorians. 

9.  Carcerarii  (karc  or  car.  in  the  latercula 
of  the  VigiUs)  were  prison-warders,  who  gene- 
rally held  also  the  functions  of  some  other  kind 
of  principalis^  e.g.  beneficiariut  (iii.  3412),  optio 
(ix.  1617).  There  was  also  a  clerk  attached  to 
the  prison  a  commeiUariis  custodiarum  (Orelli, 
3206). 

10.  Candidati  (strangely  omitted  by  both 
Marquardt  and  Caver)  are  mentioned  with  other 
principales  in  C.  I.  L.  viii.  2568, 2569, 26 18, 2866; 
iii.  1190.  What  their  function  was  we  cannot 
say  for  certain.  Mommsen  (Eph.  Epigr.  iv.  532, 
note  2)  supposes  that  they  were  so  called  from 
a  white  robe  they  wore  in  certain  ceremonies 
(compare  the  white-robed  priests  of  Jupiter 
Dolichenus,  vi.  406,  409).  They  appear  to  have 
been  selected  for  their  strength  and  stature 
(Chron.  Patch,  ad  ann.  243,  251). 

11.  Sacrificial  Officers — haruapex  (C.  I.  L.  viii. 
2586,  57)  and  victmarw  (Grat.  545,  4). 
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12.  Artisatka. — Under  this  head  may  come  the 
arckiiectut  (OreUi,  3489 ;  C.  /.  L.  viii.  2850),  and 
the  librator  who  made  aqueducts,  such  as  Nonius 
Datus  at  Saldae,  who  tells  us  (ib.  viiu  2728  = 
Wilmanns,  785)  how  with  the  help  of  the  cfossict 
mUites  and  provincial  soldiers  (gaisaies^  perhaps 
Baeti,  he  cut  a  tunnel  through  a  monntain,  from 
both  ends  meeting  exactly  in  the  middle  (cL 
Mommsen  in.  Arch.  Zeitung,  1871,  p.  5^.  Verr 
similar  duties  to  those  of  the  librator  were  per- 
formed by  the  canicularius  (Henzen,  6785)  and 
the  aquilex  (Dig.  50,  6,  7).  This  same  section  of 
the  Digest  mentions  as  attached  to  the  army 
coppersmiths,  iron-smiths,  stone-cutters,  roof- 
builders  (soaiuftc/orii),  lime-burners,  wood-cutters^ 
charcoal-burners ;  inakers  of  catapults,  helmets, 
bows,  arrows,  javelins,  trumpets,  horns,  chariots; 
workers  in  leather  and  in  lead.  Hi  ere  were  also 
the  metatoreSy  who  measured  out  the  camp  (Cic 
PAH.  xi.  5, 12),  dilferent  from  the  mensores^  who 
distributed  com  in  the  legions  (C  /.  X.  viiL 
2857)  and  praetorian  cohorts  (Henz.  6820 ;  cL 
Lyd.  de  Magistr.  iv.  46).  If  mensor  does  appeir 
as  a  land-measurer  in  C  /.  L,  iiL  586,  he  do6 
not  belong  to  the  legions. 

13.  Jtftt/io.— The   Army-doctors   (Dig.   4>  6, 
33,   2),    who    ranked    among    the    principakt 
(Eph.  Epigr.  iv.  524),  were  an  institution  of  the 
Empire.     Under  the  Republic  the  chief  officers 
used  to  bring  their  private  physicians  with  them 
on  campaign  (Plut.  Cat.  Min.  70 ;  Snet.  Atig,  HX 
and  these   used  probably  to  attend  what  few 
wounded  soldiers  were  lucky  or  unlucky  enon^ 
to  obtain  their  treatment  (cf.  Cic.  iWsc.  iu  16, 
38) ;  but  we  hear  that  often  more  soldien  died 
of  their  wounds  than  fell  in  battle  (Liv.  ix.  32, 
12).     But  as  early  in  the  Empire  as  Augustus 
and  the  regular  organisation  of  the  standing 
army  (Veil.  ii.  14 ;  Tac  Ann.  i.  65)  attention 
began  to  be  paid  to   the  medical  department. 
Every  division  had  its  medicm.    There  was  the 
medicus  legionis,  perha|)S  several  bearing  that 
title,   in  each   legion,   e.g.  in  I<egion  iii.  Aug. 
(C.  I.  L.  viii.  2872, 2874,  2951) ;  each  praetorian 
cohort  (Grut.  66, 1)  had  them,  as  had  the  arban 
cohorts  and  those  of  the  vigiles,  perhaps  four  in 
each    cohort  (C.  I.  L.  vi.  1058,  p.  201),  the 
equites  singtUares  Augusti  (Orelli,  1576),  cohorts, 
of  the  auxiliary  troops  (ib.  3507  ;  C.  I.  L.  m. 
690),  vexUlationes  on  garrison  duty  iEpL  Epigr. 
iv.  530),  &c.    The  doctors  were  imfMines  (Dig. 
50,  6,  7),  and  sometimes  duplicarii  (i.e.  getting 
double  pay),  especially  in  the  fleet  (C.  /  Z.  x. 
3443).      During  the  first  six  centuries  of  the 
citv  there  were  no  professional  doctors  at  Rome 
(Plin.  K  N.  xxix.  §  12);  but  after  Caesar  gate 
citizenship  to  all  professional  physicians  (Snet. 
Caes.  42),  the  medical  art  came  to  be  held  in 
respect  by  the   Romans;    and    the  recc^iaistd 
physicians  of  the  legions,  praetorians,  and  city 
cohorts  were  citizens.  Doubtless,  however,  msay 
of  their  assistants  were  freedmen  and  slaves,  ai^ 
in  the  cohorts  of  the  vigiles  and  auxiliaries  frei^ 
men  and  foreigners  mav  have  been  the  autbe- 
rised    physicians.     Marquardt    says    that  ^ 
assistants  of  the   regular  physicians  are  tho^ 
designated  as  medici  ordinarii  (iii.  4279,  5959); 
but  they  are  rather,  as  Mommsen  (Ej^  Epif- 
iv.  530,  note  3)  shows,  those  who  served  in  tkt 
nwneri  in  contradistinction  te  those  who  serriA 
in  the  legions. 

The  hospital  of  th«  garrifioa  was  called  mM* 
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diMrwon:  for  three  legions  there  was  one;  for 
fire  or  six,  sereral  (Hjg.  §§  85  and  4).  It  was 
technically  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
praefectus  oastrorum  (Veg.  ii.  10)  or  a  tribuntts 
milUum  (Dig.  49,  16,  12,  2);  but  the  real  officer 
was  the  optio  vaietudinarii^  who  often  occurs 
(OL  /.  L.  Tiii.  2563,  ix.  1617),  even  in  Rome 
(vL  175).  He  had  a  number  of  male  nurses 
under  him  (Dig.  50,  6,  7).  There  was  also  an 
infirmary  for  horses  and  mules  (vetermarhtm, 
Hjg.  §  4)  and  veterinary  surgeons  to  attend  to 
them  ((7.  /.  Z.  v.  2183,  a  freedman ;  C.  I.  G. 
5117,  l-mAoTpos;  Dig.  /.c).  On  the  whole  of 
this  interesting  subject,  see  Ren^  Brian,  Vassia^ 
tance  vUdhale  chez  les  Bomains,  among  the  M^ 
moire$  pr^^enUs  par  divers  Savants  h  VAcadioM 
des  Inscriptions,  1*™  s^rie,  t.  viii.,  and  Droysen 
in  the  Deutsche  mUitSrartzliche  Zeitschrift,  1874. 

IL  The  Principaies  belonging  to  an  officer, — 
1.  Oerks, — ^Though  not  all  clerks  (e.g.  actarius) 
appear  as  belonging  to  an  officer,  yet  as  the 
majority  do,  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat  them 
all  under  this  head.  Among  the  various  kinds  of 
clerks  are :  (a)  Librarii  (in  Inscriptions,  Ub,  or 
Zibr.%  who  kept  the  accounts  (rationes  pecuniae, 
frumenti,  hordei,  &c.:  cf.  Veg.  ii.  7),  differing 
herein  from  (6)  Commentarienses,  who  entered 
the  daily  proceedings  in  journals.  Several  in- 
scriptions of  librarii  have  IM  prefixed  to  the 
name  (C.  /.  X.  vl.  3395).  This  means  immmis 
(see  below,  p.  8046);  and  such  were  the  librarii 
qui  docere  possint,  those  horreorwnj  depositorvm 
of  money  deposited  by  the  soldiers),  caducontm 
of  the  property  of  intestate  and  heirless  sol- 
dier): cf.  Dig.  50,  6,  7.  The  librarii  do  not 
mark  the  department  of  business  to  which  they 
are  assigned,  but  the  officer  under  which  they 
serre  or  the  division  of  the  army  to  which  they 
belong.  Thus  we  have  librarU  of  the  provincial 
governor  (C  /.  X.  iii.  5435),  of  the  legate  of  the 
legion  (ib.  3538),  of  the  tribune  of  the  praetorian 
cohorts  (vL  2632),  of  the  centurions  (Henzen, 
6778) ;  also  of  the  legions  (vi.  3395,  and  often), 
vigiles  (ib.  221^  equites  (iii.  804),  &c.  We  find 
commentarienses  belonging  to  the  provincial 
governor  {oomm,  cos.  iii.  2015)  and  to  tiie  legatta 
and  tribmus  legionis  (viiL  2586).  The  comm. 
legionis  is  the  same  as  the  comm,  legati  (ii. 
4156> 

(c)  A  notarias,  who  was  perhaps  a  shorthand 
writer,  appears  in  viii.  2755. 

(d,)  Excspiores,  ^qui  verba  dictata  celeriter 
accdpiebant,"  belonged  to  the  praef.  pmet. 
(SInrat.  864,  3),  to  the  provincial  preses  (vi. 
2997),  to  the  praefl  and  trib.  of  the  vigiles 
(vi.  1058> 

(e.y  CodkiUarii,  account  keepers,  only  appear 
in  the  vigiles  (ri.  1056,  &c.). 

(/.)  The  functions  of  the  tabularii  are  uncer- 
tain, though  it  is  certain  that  the  tabularium 
castrense  contained  the  book^  and  accounts  of  the 
caiiip(Marini,  Atti,  p.  499). 

(47.)  Nor  is  it  known  who  the  eapsarii  were, 
who  are  mentioned  with  the  librarii  in  viii.  2553, 
and  like  them  were  immunes  (Dig.  /.  c). 

(A.)  The  aotarii  not  only  made  up  accounts 
(Veg.  ii.  19),  but  also  looked  after  the  procuring 
and  distribution  of  the  corn:  cf.  Aur.  Vict. 
Oa^9»  33,  who  in  this  capacity  gives  them  very 
bad  characters.  They  must  be  held  to  have  had 
tJic  same  functions  as  the  adores  bcnonan  privet 
et  publioorumj  harsh  though  it  is  to  etymo- 


logically  connect  octarH  with  actor  rather  than 
acta.  We  find  actarU  legionis  (C.  /.  L.  iii.  4232), 
cohortis  (3392),  cohortis  urbanae  (ix.  1617). 

(t.)  The  exacti  had  also  to  look  after  the  acta 
mUitaria,  and  did  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
commentarienaes.  He  was  ex  actis,  and  the  word 
b  formed  like  aborigines.  We  find  exacti  con- 
sttlarium  (iii.  5812),  legionis  (viii.  2956),  pro- 
curatoris  (Boissieu,  Jnscr.  de  Lyon,  p.  253). 

(j.)  The  aroarius  (riii.  3289)  and  the  dispen- 
sator  (3288)  were  slaves,  appointed  to  guard  and 
dispense  actual  cash.  There  were  several  slaves 
among  the  clerks  of  the  camp  (cf.  familia 
raiionis  castrensis,  viiL  2702). 

The  functionary  called  ab  indicibus  (Orelli, 
3464 ;  C.  L  L,  ri.  8414)  was  not  a  soldier,  as  the 
duty  only  attached  to  him  after  discharge  from 
the  army. 

2.  QuaettionarU  for  a  quaestionibus. — ^These 
are  torturers  (Cod.  Theod.  vi.  p.  348).  Mar- 
quardt  indeed  urges  (iL*  552,  note  1)  that  though 
such  might  belong  to  the  vigiles,  such  cannot 
belong  to  the  legions,  the  praetorians  (C.  I.  L, 
vi.  2755),  and  the  cohortes  urbanae  (ib.  2880) ; 
for  Roman  citizens  could  not  be  put  to  the  tor- 
ture. He  supposes  them  to  be  investigators 
concerning  crimes.  But  Mommsen  replies  (Eph, 
Epigr.  iv.  421)  that  Quaestionarii  ex  legUmibus 
are  only  found  with  those  legati  who  held  a 
province,  and  so  cannot  be  considered  to  have 
held  investigations  on  soldiers  only,  not  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  there  were  many  soldiers  not 
Roman  citizens.  There  were  atieast  five  quaes^ 
Uonarii  in  the  legion  (C.  /.  L.  vm.  2751 ;  2586, 
45). 

3.  Comicularii,  bo  called  from  the  adornment 
(comiculum,  Liv.  x.  44,  5)  on  their  helmets. 
They  were  adjutants  belonging  to  each  large 
division  of  troops.  As  the  praef.  kt&i  had  no 
military  authority  (Mommsen,  Staatsrecht,  ii.* 
1020),  neither  had  he  a  oomicuUirixts,  During 
the  Republic  one  belonged  to  the  tribunus  militum 
fVal.  Max.  vi.  1,  11).  Under  the  Empire  we 
nnd  one  belonging  to  the  legatus  legionis  (C.  I.  L. 
iii.  887)  and  the  fn&tmtK  mHitutn  (ib.  5974).  If 
it  is  signified  that  there  is  ofne  comicularius  in 
each  legion  (t&.  4452),  the  oomicvlarius  legati  is 
meant ;  if  two  are  mentioned,  that  of  the  tribune 
is  included.  The  arrangement  of  the  commen- 
tarienses was  very  similar  (cf.  viii.  2587).  Pro- 
rincial  governors  probably  had  two  comicularii 
(iii.  252);  hence  their  office  is  called  officium 
comxculariarum  (ib.  3543).  Similarly  they 
belonged  to  praefecti  praetorianorum  (vi.  2776),. 
vigilum  (1057,  4,  2),  annonae  (xi.  20)— for  the 
officia  annonaria  were  among  the  first  civil' 
departments  to  assume  a  military  form — castrO' 
rum  (iii.  6023  a),  to  the  subpraefecti  vigilum 
(vi.  2997),  to  the  tribunes  of  the  praetorians 
(2440),  urban  cohorts  (2869),  voiles  (2984); 
and  they  also  appear  in  the  auxiliary  cohorts 
(Orelli,  4979).  We  find  an  adjutor  comicula- 
riorum  (iii.  2052;  C.  I.  ff.  4453):  probably  he 
is  the  same  as  the  suftcomtcu^ortus  (vi.  3596). 

4.  Secutor  tribuni,  an  adjutant  who  appears 
only  among  the  soldiery  of  the  city,  praetorians 
(C.  I.  L.  vi.  2659),  urban  cohorts  {ib.  2931),  and 
mgHes  (ib.  1056-1058).  The  inscriptions  which 
mention  secutores  in  the  legions  are  uncertain 
(Eph.  Epigr.  iv.  406).  The  adjutor  tribuni  only 
appears  among  the  vigiles  {€.  L  L.  vi.  220). 

5.  Singularesy  so  called,  says  Lydus  (de  Mag. 
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iiL  7),  became  they  rode  one  hone.  In  inscrip- 
tions the  abbreviation  for  their  title  is  tometimes 
(e.g.)  Sinj,  Cons^  sometimes  S.  C.  (C  /.  X. 
iu.  5938;  yii.  723).  They  were  orderlies  be- 
longing to  different  officers,  to  the  praef,  praei. 
(ri.  2634X  trib.  praet.  (ix.  1617X  l^gati  Ugionum 
(vL  3339,  3614X  praef,  vigilum  (1056,  3,  1), 
provincial  governor  (iiL  5938).  They  were 
inferior  to  the  benefidarii  (z.  410).  There 
were  equites  $ingulare$  as  well  as  peditet  siHgU" 
lares  (viii.  29 1 1 ,  9393).  The  equites  and  pedOet 
singulares  appear  to  hare  performed  for  the 
Ugati  of  the  provinces  and  for  the  praefects  and 
tribunes  of  the  praetorians  the  same  functions 
which  the  praetorians  did  for  their  leader; 
accordingly  pediieg  and  9quite$  iingulares  formed 
a  corps  separate  from  the  main  body.  The 
9ecutores  probably  did  not  differ  in  function  from 
the  singmare$,  but  were  inferior  in  rank ;  hence 
there  are  no  $ecutoreM  of  the  praetidetj  or  of  the 
praefecti  praet.,  nor  imgularts  of  the  tribuni 
vigilum ;  while  both  $$cutore$  and  imgularea  are 
found  belonging  to  the  tribuni  pradorianorumj 
who  held  a  middle  position  (Mommsen  in  Eph, 
Epiijr,  ir.  p.  404).  Ct  Lange,  Jfist.  Mutat, 
p.  TtO. 

6.  Stratorety  to  be  carefullv  distingoished 
from  statores  (see  above,  p.  794  6),  belonged  only 
to  very  high  officials,  whom  they  assisted  to 
mount  on  horseback  (Spart.  Carac,  7):  tf.^.  tothe 
emperor  (i&.),  the  governors  of  imperial  provinces 
(C.  /.  L.  ii.  4114;  iiL  4317,  4836),  procurators 
of  provinces  (^^ilm.  1283),  the  pnuf.  praet, 
(vi.  3408);  but  not  to  the  proconsuls  of 
senatorial  provinces  (Dig.  1,  16,  4,  1).  Mar- 
quardt  (ii.*  548)  says  they  were  generally  either 
centurions  or  decurions:  but  they  are  often 
simply  called  tm/itos,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
purchase  of  horses  (Amm.  Marc  zziz.  3,  5) 
would  be  assigned  to  centurions.  A  nun,  in 
Wilra.  1293,  we  have  a  strator  advanced  to  the 
position  of  a  decurkk  The  fact  is  the  atrator 
retained  the  name  and  office,  which  he  thought 
an  honour,  even  when  advanced  to  higher 
positions  in  the  armv.  That  the  function  of 
strator  was  one  held  in  estimation  may  be 
proved  from  the  fact  that  it  is  found  alone, 
and  not  united  to  any  other  military  position 
{e.g.  viii.  27 92).  He  seems  to  have  been  general ly 
a  legionary  soldier,  though  we  find  one  from  the 
auxiliaries  (iii.  2067). 

7.  Benefidarii  were  nominees  of  the  higher 
officers  (Liv.  ix.  30,  3 ;  Tac.  Jfist,  L  25),  who 
varied  in  number  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
officer ;  e.g,  the  imperial  legate  of  Nnmidia  had 
thirty,  a  tribunis  aemeetris  had  five.  They  were 
used  for  most  varied  services,  frequently  on 
police  duty  (C.  /.  L,  iii.  3412 ;  Tert.  de  Fuga,  12). 
The  legati  Aug.  pro  praetore  used  to  send  their 
benefidarU  into  outlying  stations  (iii.  3949): 
cf.  Eph.  Epigr,  iv.  529.  We  find  benefidarii 
belonging  to  the  provincial  governors,  the 
lenatus  legionis,  the  tribunes  of  the  legions  and 
of  the  three  departments  of  the  city  soldiery, 
the  praefects  of  the  praetorians  and  of  the 
vigiles,  the  imperial  procurators,  but  not  of 
the  praefectus  urbi,  who  had  no  military 
authority  (Mommsen,  Staattr.  iL*  1020;  so 
pr.  ur.  =zpraetori$  wrbani  in  C.  1.  L.  ix.  1617). 
Evidence  for  this  list  in  Eph,  Epigr,  iv.  379  fL 
Also  there  were  benefidarii  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
equites  einguiarts  (vi.  3285)  and  of  the  anziliary 
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cohorts  (v.  898).  Mommsen  holds  (JEjk  Epigr. 
iv.  394,  note  1)  that  it  was  only  tlie  trimi 
latidavU  or  semestres  who  had  benefaaarUy  beaue 
they  were  engaged  in  civil  administration,  tod 
not  merely  in  military  command. 

8.  /mrntmes.—The  soldier  who  had  fulfilled 
all  duties  in  th«  construction  of  the  camp,  the 
watch,  and  the  field  was  called  mvnifex  (Festos, 
p.  33).  He  who  was  freed  from  these  duties 
was  called  immunis,  A  list  of  such  pririleged 
soldiers  is  given  in  Dig.  50,  6,  7,  which  comprise 
nearly  all  the  prindpales.  But  some  of  tbe 
prindpales  are  called  immunes  simply.  Thej 
got  their  privileges  from  their  commsader,  bat 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  differed  from  the 
benefidarii.  We  find  thus  imamms  (smse, 
immunis  legionis  {Eph.  Epigr.  iv.  409). 

HI.  On  the  Promotion  of  the  PrindpaUf." 
The  full  arguing  out  of  this  difficult  question 
would  require  too  much  space  to  be  attempted 
here.  However,  we  have  attempted  to  dnv  «ip 
a  list  in  order  of  rank,  beginniog  from  the 
lowest ;  and  in  doing  so  have  consulted  most  of 
the  inscriptions  bearing  on  the  questioD,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  Wilmanns,  1596, 
1596  a,  1598,  1617;  Orelli,  3176,  3480,  34W; 
C.  I.  L.  ix.  1617,  iL  2610. 

1.  Secutor. 

2.  Singularis  praef.  pr. 

3.  Beneficiarius  trib.  (C.  /.  L.  x.  410> 

4.  Tesserarius. 

5.  Optio  [legati]. 

6.  Vexillarius  (in  vigiles). 

7.  Siguifer  (in  praetorians). 

8.  Curator  fiscL 

9.  Comicularius  tribunis. 

10.  Benefidarins  praef.  pr. 

1 1.  Comicularius  praefecti  (C.  I.  L.  xi.  SO). 

12.  Evocatus  Augosti  (Wilm.  1584). 

13.  Centurio. 

On  this  we  have  to  remark  (1)  that  ia  msnj 
of  the  above  inscriptions  one  or  more  steps  iR 
omitted :  e.g.  in  Wilm.  1596  a  there  is  a  sodden 
transition  from  6  to  10.  Such  gaps  may  posiiblj 
be  due  to  omissions  on  the  part  of  the  itos^ 
cutter,  but,  as  is  more  likely,  are  evidence^ 
special  advancement  owing  to  distingoisheil 
merit.  Thus  in  C.  I.  L.  v.  898  a  benefdarm 
tribuni  is  made  a  sigmfer,  obrionsly  frvj 
merit,  as  he  is  at  the  same  time  transferred 
from  a  cohort  to  a  legion.  Compare  optic*ti 
becoming  evooati  (xL  19,  v.  7160)  or  centoriow 
(v.  7004,  vi.  215),  a  dgnifer  becoming  acenturi« 
(viii.  217),  Ac.  (2.)  For  the  omissioni  of  op^ 
valetudinariif  optio  caroeriSf  optio  ab  actis  {^^ 
4874),  which  appear  in  ix.  1617,  sec  the  s«*i« 
on  optiones  above  (p.  801 6).  (3.)  Where  eactlT 
the  tibrarius  (cf.  viii.  217)  and  the  Hbn^ 
(=  mensor;  cf.  vi  2545)  come  is  uncertain,  wj 
they  certainly  come  before  the  tesserariiu :  aijB^ 
also  the  commentariendi  (cf.  xL  19,  v.  TWjO 
before  the  optio,  and  the  custoa  armonm  haf^ 
the  dgnifer  (viiL  2094).  (4.)  A  signifer  sone* 
times  becomes  aquiiiferj  and  then  ctarator  vetfi^ 
norum  (v.  3375).  (5.)  The  codidliaritu  tr^ 
mentioned  by  Marquardt  in  his  list  (il|  ^y 
occurs  only  in  the  vigiles,  so  is  not  given  ia  *■* 
list    It  should  take  the  lowest  rank  below » 


secutor;  for  in  vi.  1057  (A.I>.  205)  three 
ofcocKci/AinV  appear— Dignns,Gaetuhciis,F«^ 

who    in    vL    1058    (AJ>.    210)   are  iw*^ 
tribwu. 
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TTie  JLevy  (delectus^  dUectuSy  icardKoyos) :  cf.  W. 
Soltau,  Ueber  Entstehung  imd  ZusammenseU 
zung  der  cdtrdmi9chen  Volksveraammlungy 
1880,  p.  335  ff. 

In  the  time  of  the  citizen  army  the  levy  took 
place  yearly  thus.  The  consuls  (Polyb.  yi.  19, 
5-9)  appointed  by  edict  a  definite  day  on  which 
the  citizens  liable  to  senrioe  were  to  assemble  at 
the  Capitol  (Liv.  xxvi.  31,  11),  in  later  times 
at  the  Villa  Pablica  in  the  Campus  Martins 
(Varro,  R,  R,  iii.  2),  if  the  latter  was  not  the 
place  of  the  regular  arrangement  in  the  ranks 
as  opposed  to  the  levy  on  the  Capitol.  Some- 
times recruiting  officers  (conquisitorei)  were 
used  throughout  the  districts  of  Italy  (Liv. 
sxiii.  32,  19;  xzv.  5,  6),  for  the  most  part  but 
not  necessarily  in  times  of  great  danger.  After 
the  Lex  Plautia  Papiria  (89  B.C.),  when  all  Italy 
was  liable  to  legionary  service,  recruiting  by 
conquisAores  became  constant.  They  were  often 
most  dishonest,  and  used  to  sell  vacationes  (PJut. 
Crass,  17 ;  Auct.  BelL  Alex,  56,  4).  Whether 
the  levy  was  in  Rome  or  by  oonquisitores  did  not 
make  any  difference  in  the  legal  position  of  the 
soldiers — both  kinds  were  legitimi  milites. 

The  tribunes  were  first  assigned  as  a  nucleus 
to  form  the  four  legions  in  the  order  of  their 
election  (Polyb.  ri.  19,  8fr.):  the  four  junior 
tribunes  first  elected  and  two  senior  tribunes 
first  elected  being  assigned  to  the  first  legion; 
the  three  juniors  and  three  seniors  next  elected 
to  the  second;  the  next  four  juniors  and  two 
seniors  to  the  third,  and  the  last  three  juniors 
and  three  seniors  to  the  fourth.  A  tribe  was  then 
chosen  by  lot ;  the  names  of  four  of  its  members, 
generally  those  with  lucky  names  (Festus, 
p,  137,  15;  Cic  de  Div.  i.  45,  102),  called  out, 
sometimes  at  random,  sometimes  by  lot  (Val. 
Max.  vi.  3,  4 ;  App.  HUp.  49).  These,  answer- 
ing to  their  names  (citati  ad  twmina  respofuMtant, 
liy.  vii.  4,  2),  were  chosen  by  the  tribunes,  one 
for  each  of  the  four  legions;  then  four  more 
(the  tribunes  of  the  second  legion  now  having 
the  first  choice),  and  so  on.  A  lot  was  then 
cast  for  the  second  tribe,  and  the  same  procedure 
followed;  and  so  on  till  the  legion  was  com- 
pleted. Most  probably  all  the  tribes  did  not 
contribute  an  equal  quota,  for  if  they  did  it  is 
hard  to  see  the  point  of  the  lot ;  yet  each  tribe 
did  contribute  a  quota,  as  may  be  proved  from 
the  exception  in  Livy,  iv.  46,  1.  Volunteers 
(qui  voiuntate  nomina  dabantf  Liy.  xlii.  32,  6) 
were  frequent.  Their  legal  position  in  the 
service  differed  in  no  respect  from  that  of  those 
who  served  under  compulsion.  The  cavalry,  in 
early  times,  were  chosen  after  the  infantry,  as 
the  census  of  the  oenturiae  equUum  was  held 
after  that  of  the  tribes  (Liv.  xxix.  37,  8) ;  but 
in  Polybius's  time  (vi.  20,  9)  the  cavalry  were 
picked  first  from  the  equestrian  list  of  the  last 
c«nsns  and  300  appointed  to  each  legion. 

If  those  bound  to  serve  did  not  answer  to 
their  names,  they  sometimes  had  their  goods 
confiscated  (Val.  Max.  vi.  3, 4),  or  were  scourged 
or  imprisoned  (Liv.  vii.  4,  2),  or  even  in  old 
times  sold  into  slavery  (Dig.  49,  16,  4,  10). 
Certain  excuses  were  allow^:  e.g,  holding  a 
magistracy  or  priesthood  (Plut.  Camill,  41), 
abaence  on  state-service  (Liv.  xxiii.  49,  2), 
specially-granted  remission  of  service  for  dis- 
tingnished  bravery  (t6. 20, 2),  physical  incapacity 


(these  were  called  causariij  Liv.  vi.  6,  14).  The 
inquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  excuses  was  con- 
ducted by  the  consul  (Liv.  iii.  69,  7). 

The  levy  being  completed,  the  consuls  admi- 
nistered the  oath  (sacramento  milites  rogare  or 
adUgere),  One  soldier  stood  out  and  repeated 
the  oath  {sacramieiUvm  or  sacramento  dicere) 
that  he  would  obey  orders  and  execute  the  com- 
mands of  the  officer  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
(Polyb.  vi.  21,  2) ;  after  that  each  soldier  was 
called  out  separately  and  said  idem  in  me  (Festus, 
p.  224  M.).  The  obligation  of  the  oath  lasted 
till  the  next  campaign,  a  new  oath  being  re- 
quired for  the  new  general  (Liv.  iii.  20,  3 ;  Cic. 
Off.  i.  11,  36).  Without  an  oath  it  was  un- 
lawful to  fight  with  the  enemy  (Cic.  Off.  i.  11, 
37),  and  those  who  did  so  were  considered 
bandits  (Liv.  viii.  34,  10).  Desertion  was  a 
nefas  (Senec  Epist,  95,  35)  and  deserved  death 
(Dionys.  xi.  43).  From  the  time  of  Marius  the 
oath  was  taken  once  for  all  for  the  whole  period 
of  service  (App.  B.  C.  v.  128,,  129),  and  was  to 
the  effect  *'pro  republica  se  esse  facturos  nee 
recessuros  nisi  praecepto  consulis  post  rompleta 
stipendia  "  (Serv.  on  Aen.  viii.  1 ;  vll.  614). 

Besides  this  deliberate  sacramentumf  there  was 
frequently  in  times  of  great  danger  (in  titmultu) 
a  swearing-in  of  the  soldiers  en  masse  (con* 
juratid),  which  first  appeal's  in  216  B.C.  (Liv. 
xxii.  38).  Something  of  the  kind  doubtless  also 
took  place  when  what  was  technically  called 
tumultus,  i.e.  an  Italian  or  Gallic  war,  suddenly 
arose  (cf.  Serv.  on  Aen.  yiii.  1).  The  conjuratiOf 
however,  differed  from  the  sacramentum  in 
that  the  soldier  bound  by  the  latter  was  not 
released  from  service  till  he  received  his  dis- 
charge (missio),  while  he  who  was  swom-in  by 
a  conjuratio  was  legally  free  from  service  at  the 
end  of  the  crisis  (Mommsen,  Eph.  Epigr,  y. 
143). 

The  qualifications  for  service  were  after  the 
time  of  Servius  Tullius,  besides  physical  capacity 
(cf.  Polyb.  vi.  20,  3)  and  citizenship,  chieffy 
having  a  considerable  stake  in  the  country,  \.e.  a 
rated  property.  The  proletarii  and  capite  oensi 
were  enrolled  only  in  times  of  great  danger 
(Gell.  xvi.  10,  11).  Plutarch  (Mar.  9)  states 
that  slaves  also  T^ere  deliberately  enrolled ;  and 
though  such  did  happen  occasionally  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  Civil  War  (Plut.  Mar.  41 ;  Sulla,  9 ; 
Brut.  45 ;  Flor.  ii.  9 ;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  24,  2 ;  Bell. 
Afr.  19,  3;  App.  B.  C.  ii.  103,  iii.  49),  still  it 
was  a  practice  which  did  not  continue  in  settled 
times.  £ven  in  the  age  of  Theodosius  a  slave 
was  not  allowed  to  serve  in  the  army  (Cod. 
Theod.  vii.  13,  8).  The  lowest  census  which 
admitted  a  man  to  the  army  was  in  the  time  of 
Servius  Tullius  11,000  asses,  but  by  the  time  of 
Polybius  (vi.  19,  2)  it  was  only  4,000.  In  the 
Social  War  Itbertini  were  enrolled  (Liv.  Epit, 
Ixxiv.);  and  already  in  the  time  of  Marius  the 
capite  censi  had  been  taken  into  the  service,  the 
revolutionary  nature  of  which  alteration  is  duly 
emphasised  by  ancient  writers  (Plut.  Mar.  9; 
Val.  Max.  ii.  3,  1 ;  GeU.  xvi.  10,  4),  and  iU 
disastrous  results  noted  by  Appian  (B.  C.  v.  16), 
as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  785  a). 

Caesar  and  Pompeius  assumed  the  right  of 
enrolling  whole  legions  of  native  troops  in  the 
provinces  (legiones  xemaculae%  who  were  not 
citizens  (Caes.  Bell.  Hisp.  7  ;  B.  C.  ii.  20).  But 
this  practice  was  restricted  by  Augustus  to  the 
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Eastern  prorincei.  For  it  is  to  b«  especially 
noted  that  Augostus  made  Italr  and  the  Wwt 
sapply  the  western  legions  and  the  East  the 
eastern  cnes,  and  so  paved  the  way  for  the  final 
dirision  of  the  Empire  into  the  partes  Orientis 
and  paries  Occidentis  of  the  Theodosian  era 
(Mommsen,  Die  Conscriptiomordmmg  der  rdm. 
Kaiser zeity  in  Hermes^  xix.  pp.  11,  23 — *P'o- 
fonnd  and  spirited  article),  fint  in  the  West, 
sdthoagh  the  legions  were  partly  raised  from 
communiti^  of  Latins  and  peregrini,  those  who 
were  enrolled  were  made  citizens  (woniodfitwoi 
8^  voXiror,  oZr^  ir«U  arpari^ca  /iroi^arc, 
Aristides,  i.  p.  352,  Dind. :  cf.  Tac  Ann.  iii.  40, 
xi.  24),  and  a  large  number  of  the  soldiers  were 
by  birth  Roman  citizens  (Mommsen,  op,  cit. 
pp.  13,  63).  Still  we  must  remember  that 
freedmen  served  in  the  vigiles  (Dio  Cass.  iv. 
26,  5 ;  Suet.  Aug.  25). 

The  qualifications  for  the  legionary  serrice 
under  the  Empire,  besides  such  physical  ones  as 
health,  strength,  and  a  certain  height,  viz. 
5  ft.  10  in. — which  regulation  height  was  called 
HyicofifM  or  incomma  (Veg.  i^  5)— and  not  ever 
having  been  convicted  of  any  serious  crime,  such 
as  adultery  (Dig.  49,  16,  4,  7),  were:  (1)  to 
belong  to  an  urban  community,  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  guarantee  of  being  civilised ;  (2) 
free-birth— qualifications  which  were  very  often 
got  over.  For  though  formally  the  legionary  in 
the  roll  always  had  his  native  community 
attached  to  his  name,  still  Pannonians  and 
Thracians  figure  very  largely  among  them ;  and 
freedmen  were  easily  made  free-^rn  by  the 
fiction  of  nataiium  restitutio  (Mommsen,  pp.  16- 
18) :  cf.  Plin.  Epist,  x.  29,  30. 

During  the  Empire  there  were  seldom  regular 
levies  (Veil.  ii.  130,  2).  We  find  such  indeed 
after  the  defeat  of  Varus  (Suet.  Aug,  24),  under 
Nero  (Suet.  Nero,  44).  Vitellius  (Tac.  Hist,  iii. 
58),  Hadrian,  M.  Aurelius,  Maximinus  (Mommsen 
in  HermeSy  iv.  119);  but  as  a  general  rule 
vacancies  were  filled  up  by  volunteers  (Dig.  40, 
16,  4,  10);  and  even  in  the  levies  getting  a 
substitute  was  allowed  (Plin.  Epist,  x.  30  (39), 
1).  Gradually  the  Italians  ceased  to  take  service 
in  the  legions ;  and  as  in  the  legions  enrolled  in 
the  Vespasian  era  (e.g.  I.  Adjutrix)  they  do  not 
appear,  while  they  do  appear  in  those  of  Nero's 
time  (e.g.  Leg.  xi.  at  Vindonissa),  we  may  put 
the  consummation  of  this  important  result  in 
the  time  of  Vespasian  (Mommsen  in  Hermes, 
xix.  19),  though  we  must  remember  that  this 
was  a  result  arising  from  natural  causes,  and 
not  from  any  regular  legal  enactment.  In 
the  Digest  (/.  c.)  the  levy  is  still  in  theory 
universal  and  exceptionless.  The  Latin  pro- 
vinces, then,  from  Vespasian's  time  contributed 
more  largely  to  the  legions ;  and  as  a  counter- 
balance  the  African  forces  were  from  that  time 
on  assigned  to  the  Eastern  division  of  the  Empire 
(Mommsen,  pp.  9,  19).  The  second  important 
feature  of  the  imperial  conscription  was,  for  the 
most  part,  the  local  conscription  for  each  legion. 
Under  Hadrian  the  African  legion  was  almost 
exclusively  enrolled  from  Africa  and  Numidia, 
and  to  Hadrian  we  may  attribute  the  extension 
of  this  regulation  to  the  whole  Empire  (ib,  10, 
21). 

The  city-guards  were  raised  by  Augustus 
from  the  citizens  of  the  old  Latin  communities ; 
under  Tiberius  Cisalpine  Gaul  is  added :   but  up 
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to  Sevenu  Italians  predominate,  though  in  the 
second  century  many  soldiers  appear  who  were 
natives  of  Spain,  Macedonia,  and  Noricum  (Dio 
Cass.  Ixxiv.  2).  After  Severus  Italians  rarely 
appear  (Mommsen,  pp.  52,  53). 

From  the  time  of  the  Social  War  and  tbe 
extension  of  the  citizenship  by  the  Lex  Plotia 
Papiria,  the  Socii  had  vanished  entirely,  and  the 
legions  and  auxilia  form  the  two  main  bodies  cf 
the  Roman  army.  The  latter  were  the  noD- 
Roman  troops  raised  partly  in  the  prorincw. 
partly  from  allied  kings  and  nations.    In  im- 

f serial  times  they  generally  stand  opposed  totiie 
egions  (Veil.  ii.  112,  4).  These  auxiliary  troops 
were  for  the  most  part  raised  from  peregrini^ 
in  the  first  instance  in  definite  districts  from 
which  they  got  their  names,  but  the  vacancies 
which  arose  came  to  be  filled  up  with  natires  of 
other  districts,  especially  from  natives  of  the 
place  where  the  troop  happened  to  be  located. 
Thus  in  60  A.D.  (see  Diploma  ii.)  an  IllfriM 
gets  his  discharge  from  the  Cohors  II.  Bo- 
panorwn  located  in  Illyricum  (Mommsen,  p-il)- 
These  non-citizen  troops  are  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged;  for 
if  they  belonged  to  a  <oim,  they  could  hire 
served  in  the  legions  (ib.  25).  Local  conscrip- 
tion for  each  dirision  probably  began  in  the  esse 
of  the  auxiliaries  before  it  did  in  that  of  the 
legions  (i5.  42).  By  Augustus  the  anxilianes 
were  only  taken  from  the  imperial  proTiuees 
and  Africa  (ib,  44),  the  senatorial  protinw 
supplying  in  larger  measure  than  the  impottl 
ones  the  legions  and  the  guard.  But  as  the 
senatorial  provinces  had  no  garrisons,  when 
local  conscription  was  introduced  by  Hsdrau, 
the  legionaries  ceased  to  be  taken  from  theo; 
while  those  who  belonged  to  urban  commnnitw 
in  these  provinces,  and  wished  to  join  the  ser- 
vice, served  only  in  the  guard,  and  after  the 
time  of  Severus  not  even  there  (ib,  51). 

The  officers  who  effected  the  recruiting  nniler 
the  Empire,  which  they  did  by  instituting  w 
inquisitio  (Plin,  Epist.  x.  30  (39),  2),  were  calW 
dilectatores  (Wi\m,  1256,  1257),  officials  of  kbs- 
torial  rank  in  Italy  and  the  senatorial  prorioces, 
of  equestrian  rank  in  the  imperial  (MominseB, 
Staatsrccht,  ii.«  819;  Bermes,  xix.  56,59). 
Sometimes  the  levy  was  held  by  the  proconsai 
in  a  senatorial  province  (Tac.  Ann.  xir.  18)- 

The  Line  of  March  (Agmeny 

The  usual  order  of  march  in  the  second  centoiT 
B.C.  is  described  by  Polybius  (vi.  40, 4  ff.>  '' 
was  in  a  single  column.  First  came  the  «^ 
ordinarii — that  is,  if  the  enemy  were  in  front; 
for  if  they  were  in  the  rear,  the  extraor^^n^ 
were  placed  in  the  rear.  Next  came  ^*  *j 
dextra  of  the  allies,  followed  by  its  baggage  sij 
the  baggage  of  the  cxtraordinarH.  Then  ooe» 
the  legions,  followed  by  its  baggage;  then  t^ 
other  legion,  followed  by  its  own  baggage  i» 
that  of  the  ala  sinistra  of  the  allies,  which  latt^ 
brought  up  the  rear.  The  cavalry  usually  J»* 
lowed  the  divisions  of  infantry  to  which  tli«T 
were  attached ;  sometimes,  however,  they  ««* 
placed  on  the  flanks.  The  legions  shifted  pl*^ 
each  day,  as  did  also  the  alaey  so  that  e^ 
should  get  turns  in  the  advantage  of  first  arnva^ 
at  fresh  food  and  water.  In  open P^«*f ^ 
an  attack  was  imminent,  the  line  of  marcJi  w» 
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almost  that  of  battle,  into  which  it  could  most 
readily  be  changed  (Tac.  Ann,  ii.  16).  Caesar 
calls  it  triplex  odea  {B,  Q.  i.  49,  1,  and  passim), 
.  According  to  it,  the  hastati,  prinoipes^  and  tnarii 
marched  in  three  parallel  columns  beside  one 
another,  each  maniple  having  its  baggage  before 
it.  On  any  danger  approaching,  by  a  movement 
at  one  time  to  the  right,  at  another  to  the  left, 
the  maniple  got  clear  of  the  baggage,  and, 
having  got  it  in  the  rear,  formed  the  triple 
battle  array.  But  Caesar  (e.g.  B,  G,  ii.  19,  1 ; 
<t,  viii.  8,  3)  of^en  varied  this,  arranging  the 
^rhole  main  body  in  front,  then  the  whole  of  the 
haggage,  and  behind  it  a  rear-guard.  The 
tripiex  acies  is  unually  called  by  Livy  agmen 
^uadratumy  which  by  no  means  implies  a  square 
with  four  sides  (Liv.  xliv.  9,  6),  but  simply  a 
rectangular  arrangement  (cf.  Cato  in  Non.  204, 
Jronte  knga,  qxtadrato  exercitu) :  see  Liv.  x.  14, 
7  ;  xxi.  57,  7,  &c.  But  sometimes  the  Romans 
ibrmed  a  hollow  square  or  rectangle,  with  the 
haggage  in  the  middle,  when  a  sudden  attack 
was  at  all  expected.  We  first  hear  of  this 
•arrangement,  itself  also  called  agmen  qucuiratum, 
in  the  Spanish  wars  (e,g,  in  151  B.C. ;  A  pp. 
Hisp.  55),  and  it  was  continued  in  the  Jugurthine 
and  Parthian  wars  (Sail.  Jag,  46,  100;  Plut 
Crass,  23),  and  frequently  elsewhere  (Tac.  Ann, 
L  51,  64 ;  xiii.  40)---ft'om  which  passages  we  see 
also  the  difference  of  arrangement  on  different 
•occasions,  sometimes  the  front  and  rear  being 
legions  and  the  sides  the  allies,  sometimes  a 
legion  being  on  each  side  of  the  square,  with  the 
auxiliaries  as  a  front  and  rear  guard,  &c. 

Nothing  is  more  insisted  on  by  the  Roman 
Writers  than  the  great  wei!s:ht  of  baggage  the 
Roman  soldier  used  to  carry:  *'injusto  sub 
fasce  viam  cum  carpi t,"  says  Virgil  {Gcorg.  iii. 
346).  Cicero  (  Tiisc,  ii.  16, 37)  says  that,  besides 
his  shield,  sword,  helmet,  &c.,  *^  which  he  no 
more  reckoned  than  he  did  his  shoulders,  arms, 
•or  hands,"  he  had  to  carry  food  for  half  a  month 
•or  more  (Caes.  B.  C,  i.  78,  1),  sometimes  for  a 
whole  month  (Liv.  xliv.  2,  4),  one  or  more 
atakes,  and  various  odds  and  ends :  of  the  latter 
Josephus  (^B,  J,  iii.  5,  5)  mentions  a  very  mis- 
•cellaneous  collection — saw,  basket,  spade  (&firip)j 
axe,  strap,  sickle,  rope.  The  whole  weight  of 
the  baggage  Vegetius  (i.  19)  estimates  at  60 
Roman  pounds.  Marius  made  an  arrangement 
for  carrying  all  this  on  a  board  fastened  on  to  a 
forked  support  which  was  strapped  across  the 
ahoulders.  They  were  called  muli  Mariani 
<Frontin.  iv.  1,  7 :  cf.  Festus,  24,  148,  M.).  By 
this  arrangement  they  could  be  both  more  easily 
<airried,  and  more  readily  cast  aside  and  resumed 
when  circumstances  required  it. 

The  heavy  baggage,  such  as  tents,  hand-mills, 
^cc,  were  carried  on  horses  or  mules  (^jtunenta) 
<iriven  by  oaiones.  Every  ten  men  had  one  tent, 
thereby  forming  a  contuhcmium  (Hyg.  §  1 ; 
Joseph.  B,  J.  iii.  6,  2).  [Castra.]  £ach  cen- 
turion and  higher  officer  had  at  least  one  tent. 
If  we  suppose  each  jum/entum  carried  one  tent, 
we  should  have  over  2,000  jvantnta  in  an  ordi- 
nary army  of  20,000  men,  so  that  the  impedi' 
menta,  even  before  artillery  was  much  used, 
was  very  considerable. 

In  the  time  after  Hadrian  the  order  of  march 
appears  to  have  been  that  the  legion  was  divided 
into  two  divisions,  the  first  consisting  of  the 
fint  Are  cohorts  arranged  from  right  to  left, 
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the  second  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  cohorts  simi- 
larly arranged  (Veg.  ii.  15). 

The  Battle  Array  {Acies), 

According  to  Livy  (viii.  8,  9  ff.),  the  ten 
maniples  of  the  iMStati  stood  fii'st,  next  imme- 
diately behind  the  intervals  {intervalla,  Suurr-fi- 
fuerd)  between  the  maniples  of  the  hastati  stood 
the  principes,  and  behind  the  intervals  of  these 
the  ten  maniples  of  the  triarii,  J"he  arrange- 
ment was  that  of  a  quincunx  (Polyb.  xv.  9,  6). 
Should  the  hastati  be  defeated,  they  retired 
through  the  intervals  of  the  principes  (which 
shows  by  the  way  that  the  intervals  between 
the  maniples  must  have  been  nearly  if  not  quite 
as  great  as  the  front  of  the  maniple).  Should 
the  principes  likewise  be  defeated,  **  the  contest 
came  to  the  triarii"  (res  ad  triarios  redit), 
which  was  a  proverb  for  a  most  serious  state  of 
things.  This  arrangement  was  the  ordinary 
one;  but  sometimes  there  was  a  variation,  as 
for  example,  in  the  battle  of  Zama,  Scipio,*in 
order  to  allow  .a  free  passage  for  the  elephants 
through  the  maniples,  drew  up  the  maniples  of 
the  three  lines  straight  behind  each  other 
(Polyb.  XV.  9,  6). 

The  standards  (signa,  i.e.  the  standards  of  the 
maniples;  for  there  were  neither  standards  of 
the  cohorts  nor  was  the  eagle  the  legionary 
standard  till  the  time  of  Marius  [Signa])  usually 
stood  behind  the  last  row  of  the  maniple.  The 
signa,  especially  alluded  to  in  accounts  of  battles, 
are  those  of  the  hastati  (Liv.  xxxvii.  39,  8). 
Hence  we  see  clearly  what  Livy  means  when  he 
says  (viiL  11,  7),  "  Caesos  hastatos  princi}>e8que, 
stragem  et  ante  signa  et  post  signa  tactam, 
triarios  postremo  rem  restituisse."  The  anie- 
signanif  then,  are  the  prima  acies  (cf.  Liv.  47,  2 ; 
viii.  39,  4;  x.  27,  9);  and  in  a  similar  sense 
postsignani  (a  word,  however,  of  late  date)  is 
used  for  the  second  line,  the  principes  (Frontin. 
ii.  3, 17).  If  the  enemy  are  repulsed,  the  hastati 
advance,  signa  promota  (Liv.  viii.  38,  10) ;  and 
if  the  hastati  have  to  retire,  the  secunda  acies  ad 
prima  signa  successit  (Liv.  ix.  32,  8).  But  some- 
times the  signa  certainly  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  front  of  the  maniples  (Bell.  Afr,  15 ;  Tac 
Mist.  ii.  43),  and  this  was  no  doubt  the  usual 
position  not  only  in  th^B  march,  but  also  in  a 
charge  in  battle  (*^et  signae  prae  se  ferri  plenoque 
gradu  ad  castra  hostium  oppugnanda  succedere 
jubet,"  Liv.  xxxiv.  15,  3).  Signum  is,  however, 
often  used  in  the  very  general  sense  of  the  main 
body  (Liv.  xxi.  55,  2 ;  xxxvii i.  21,  2),  and  simi- 
larly we  find  it  in  rr^es  su'jsignanus,  used  for  a 
legionary  soldier  in  opposition  to  an  auxiliary 
(Tac.  Bist,  i.  70),  and  to  desert  was  relinquere 
signa  (Liv.  v.  6,  4).  Somewhat  in  this  sense, 
too,  we  must  understand  the  antesignani  in 
Caesar,  who  applies  that  term  apparently  to  a 
select  body  different  from  the  common  soldiers 
(cf.  Cic.  Fhil,  V.  5,  12),  formed  inside  the  legion 
(Caes.  B,  C,  i.  57, 1)  from  the  most  active  and 
brave  men,  three  (^Bell,  Afr,  78,  6)  or  four  hun- 
dred (B,  C.  iii.  75,  5),  who  were  free  from  all 
baggage  (expediti),  aud  who  could  be  used  for 
sudden  exigencies,  such  as  seizing  a  position 
(^B,  C.  i.  43,  3),  reinforcing  a  hard-pressed 
division  (^Bell,  Afr,  1.  c.)  or  fighting  among  tho 
cavalry  \B,  C,  iii.  84,  3).  They  would  be  so 
called  because  they  were  independent  of  the 
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regular  organisation  of  the  legion,  and  roostlj 
oaed  for  rapid  morementi  in  front  of  it.  U. 
Schiller  (in  I.  Muller's  HandbueK  iv.  p.  737^ 
g&ys  that  these  corps  of  antesignani  probably 
formed  the  training  school  of  able  subaltern 
officers. 

But  something  more  most  be  said  of  the  order 
of  battle  of  the  whole  combined  army,  legion- 
aries and  allies.  The  usual  order  appears  to 
have  been  the  two  legions  in  the  centre,  flanked 
on  the  right  by  the  aia  dextra  of  the  allies,  and 
on  the  left  by  the  ala  tmitira.  On  the  extreme 
right  was  the  legionary  cavalry  and  the  ^quiUs 
'extraordinarii  (Liv.  xiii.  45,  7 ;  xxrii.  12,  4) ; 
on  the  extreme  left  the  allied  car  airy.  But 
there  were  frequent  Tariations — sometimes  the 
caTalry  was  behind  the  legions  (Liv.  x.  5,  6%  or 
the  ailies  were  in  front,  the  legions  in  reserre 
(xxxT.  5,  8),  or  the  legions  were  on  the  wings, 
€.^.  nJthe  battle  of  Scipio  against  Hasdrubal  at 
llipa  (Polyb.  xi.  20, 5).  Vegetius  (iil  20)— who 
is  plaUily  copying  iVom  Cato,  de  re  tnititari  (cf. 
Cato  ap,  Noninm,  204),  whom  Vegetius  repro- 
duces word  for  word---giTes  a  whole  series  of 
recognised  kinds  of  attack :  {l)froHt€  Um^a  quadro 
fxcrcitu  —  the  normal  kind  described  above ; 
(2,  3)  Miqua  acies^  i.e.  right  (as  at  Pharsalia, 
Caes.  B,  C.  iiL  91)  or  lefl  wing  attacking; 
(4,  5)  timuta  acie$^  both  wings  attacking, 
legionaries  exposed  or  guarded  by  light-armed  ; 
(6)  whole  army  attack  left  wing  of  enemy  (usual 
when  a  battle  ensues  on  the  march) ;  (7)  a  wing 
rests  on  a  6xed  point  {e.g,  a  river  or  a  moun- 
tainX  so  that  it  cannot  be  surrounded;  (8) 
cuneus,  called  by  the  soldiers  caput  porcmiun 
(Veg.  iiL  19 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xvjii.  13,  9),  viz.  the 
centre  projecting  like  a  wedge,  a  kind  of  attack 
to  be  received  by  a  V-shaped  arrangement,  called 
for/ex.  For  an  example  of  a  cuntus  and  hforfex, 
see  Liv.  xxxix.  31. 

(By  way  of  parenthesis  we  notice  here  other 
meanings  ofcuneus:  (1)  any  division  (Augustin. 
de  Ordin.  ii  18,  48) ;  (2)  any  serried  bisnd — 
thn^  the  maniples  in  battle  are  so  called  (Liv. 
vii.  24,  7)  and  the  Macedonian  phalanx  (Liv. 
xxxiL  17,11);  (3)  in  the  later  Empire  a  definite 
division  of  cavalry  ( Cod,  Theod.  v.  4,  1 ;  Not. 
Dign.  Occ.  40,  54 ;  cf.  C.  7.  X.  vii.  218X  which 
appear  among  Crerman  troops  (Tac.  Germ.  6% 
e^,  the  Frisii  in  Britain  in  the  third  century 
(cf.  Mommsen  in  Hermes,  xix.  232-3).) 

In  particular  emergencies  other  combinations 
of  soldiers  were  formed,  with  special  names: 
^•S*  (^)  O'^  A  serried,  not  a  hollow,  square  or 
mass,  which  soldiers  hard-pressed  by  the  enemy 
formed  (voivere,  facere),  to  protect  themselves 
on  all  sides  and  to  prevent  themselves  being 
scattered  (SuU.  Jug.  97,  5 ;  (^aes.  B,  G,  iv.  37, 
2) ;  (6)  testudo^  used  either  by  the  whole  army 
against  a  violent  discharge  of  missiles,  or  by  a 
small  division  in  attacking  a  wall.  The  front 
rank  held  their  long  hdf-cylindrical  shaped 
shields  before  them,  and  the  other  ranks,  each 
stooping  a  little  more  than  the  one  before  it, 
held  their  shields  closely  locked  together  above 
their  heads  so  as  to  form  a  sloping  roof.  Full 
descripUon  in  Dio  Cass,  xlix.  30;  Liv.  xxxiv. 
39,  6  [Tbbtudo].  (c)  globus,  a  general  word  for 
a  closely-formed  attacking  division  (Uv.  iv.  29, 
1 ;  Tac  Ann,  xiv.  61). 

The  labours  of  Hadrian  in  his  organisation 
and  improvement  in  the  discipline  of  the  army 
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man  against  flHb,  which  in  a  broad  way  of 
speaking  was  the  style  of  fighting  used  in  the 
Republic,  had  to  give  way  when  bubarian  hosts 
were  met ;  for  barbarians  are  far  less  dangeroiB 
to  masses  than  to  individuals.  In  a  battle 
Suetonius  Paullinns  fought  against  the  Britons 
he  marshalled  his  forces  in  three  phalanxes,  so 
that  they  could  not  be  broken  (Dio  (>asa.  IxiL 
8).  But  the  work  of  Arrian,  Micru^ts  kot' 
*4B\iSdiMir  (not  'AXof^y :  see  Dio  Class.  Ixix.  15), 
legatus  of  Cappadocia  in  136  A.D.,  which  de- 
scribes officially  the  arrangement  in  a  phalanx, 
causes  us  to  fix  Hadrian's  reign  as  the  period  of 
its  definite  adoption.  The  phalanx  is  eight  deep, 
in  close  array,  the  first  four  lines  armed  with 
pila  (jcorro^jpoi),  the  last  four  with  lamoeas 
(MYXo^pipoi)  [Lancea]:  cf.  Tac  Hist,  L  79. 
The  pila  [PtLUM]  were  to  be  used  by  the  freot 
rank  for  piercing,  by  the  other  three  lines  as 
missiles  (Arrian,  op,  cit.  15).  The  cavalry  and 
artillery  stood  both  on  the  wings  and  in  the 
rear  of  the  phalanx  (i6.  19),  and  further  back 
still  a  reserve  of  picked  men  to  make  a  charge 
at  the  right  moment  (ib,  22, 23).  We  hear  that 
Caracalla  had  a  phalanx  of  1 6,000  Macedonians 
(Dio  Cass.  Ixxvii.  7,  1),  and  Alexander  Sereras 
one  of  30,000  (Lampr.  Alex,  Sev,  50,  5). 

Conditions  of  the  Service. 

Augustus,  we  are  told  in  Suetonios  (Aug,  49% 
^quicquid  utique  militum  esset,  ad  oertam 
stipondiorura  praemiorumque  formulam  astria- 
xit ;  definitis  pro  gradu  cuiusque  et  temporibu 
militiae  et  commodis  missionum,  ne  ant  aettte 
aut  inopia  post  missionem  sollidtari  ad  res 
novas  possent:"  cf.  also  Dio  C^ass.  liv.  25,  5, 
^irl  fniroU  . . .  KetraXrj^fUPos,  and  Herodiaa,  ii. 
11,  5,  where,  as  in  Suetonius,  the  conditiew 
alluded  to  have  reference  to  pay  while  in  the 
serrice,  the  number  of  years'  sernce  which  was 
required,  and  some  consideration  or  reward  «b 
discharge. 

1.  i*<iy.— Prior  to  the  siege  of  Veii,  in  40S 
B.C.,  the  expenses  of  the  Roman  soldier  were 
defrayed  bv  his  tribe  (Dionys.  iv.  19,  v.  47X 
except  the  knights,  who  got  from  the  treasorr 
an  aes  equestre  to  purchase  and  aes  hordearvtm  ts 
feed  his  horse.     And  even  after  406  the  pay  was 
rather  for  maintenance  than  for  remuneiatiea, 
ii^mwuuriihs  rather  than  /iur$6s.     It  was  paid  at 
the  end  of  service — for  service  up  to  six  mootb^ 
which  was  a  semestre  stipendium  (Liv.  xl.  41,  HX 
six  months'  pay  (Dionys.  ix.  59);  for  serrice 
beyond  six  months,  which  was  an  atmmun  stir 
pendium  (Liv.  xlii.  34,  5),  a  year's  pay  (Diod. 
xiv.  16) :  cf.  Varro  ap,  Non.  p.  532,  s.  v.  aff« 
dirutus;  Liv.  xxiv.    11,  8.      (The  six  moatlK 
were   from  March  to  August.)    The  payme^ 
was  laid  on  the  conquered  (Liv.  r.  27,  U; 
Dionys.  ix.  17,  36,  59).     Polybius  (ri.  39, 15) 
says  that  the  provisions,  clothes,  and  aocontrp^ 
ments  were  deducted  from  the  pay ;  and,  though 
we  hear  that  C.  Gracchus  brought  in  a  law 
providing  clothes  for  the  soldiers  at  state  ex- 
pense (Pint.  C.  Gracch.  5),  we  know  that  in  tha 
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time  of  the  Emperor  Hberias  they  (Tab  Ann,  i. 
17)  oomplain  that  they  had  to  supply  out  of 
their  pay  vestem  arma  terUona — a  passage  which,, 
by  the  omission  offrumenta,  prores  that  at  this 
time  their  food  was  supplied  by  the  state,  as  it 
certainly  was  later  (Veg.  iL  19,  20;  iii.  3). 
But  if  the  soldier  had  these  items  deducted  from 
his  paVy^it  was  incumbent  on  the  state  to  see 
that  there  were  proper  supplies  of  them  (Liv. 
xxvii.  10, 13;  xliv.  16,  2 ;  ix.  29,  4;  xxir.  22, 
3 ;  xxxiv.  6,  13 ;  xlii.  27,  8.  Caes.  B,  0,  i.  16, 
1  ;  vi.  33,  4). 

The  amount  of  the  pay  in  the  time  of  Polybius 
was  two  obols  a  day  for  the  legionary,  four  for 
the  centurion,  and  six  for  the  horseman.    Now 

.  a  drachma  to  Polybius  was  equal  to  a  denarius, 
which  originally  was  10  «asses:  therefore  the 
annual  pay  of  the  legionary  for  the  year  of 
360  days  was^200  asses,  of  the  centurion  2,400, 
and  of  the  htrseman  3,600.  In  217  B.C.  the 
denarius  was  made  equal  to  16  asses,  but  the  old 
reckoning  of  the  denarius  (=10  asses)  remained 
for  the  soldiery  (Plin.  if.  N,  xxxiii.  45).  Caesar 
is  said  to  haye  doubled  the  military  pay  (Suet. 
Caes.  26).  What  be  actually  did  was,  he  trebled 
their  nominal  pay  (i.e.  1200  asses),  but  paid 
them  in  the  new  coinage  (1  denarius  =16  asses), 
to  that  they  got  225  denarii  a  year.  There  is, 
howeyer,  a  certain  confusion.  In  Tao.  Ann,  i. 
17  the  legionaries  say  they  got  10  asses  a  day 
and  claim  to  get  a  denarius,  while  Pliny  (/.  c.) 
says  that  in  military  pay  the  denarius  was 
clvHtif9  giyen  for  10  asses  nominal ;  so  that  the 
claims  of  the  legionaries  appear  to  be  for  what 
they  already  got.  Perhaps  the  claim  was  that 
the  225  denarii,  which  was  now  their  pay,  be 
paid  at  16  asses  the  denarius,  and  not  at  10. 
Other  troops  were  paid  certainly  in  denarii, 
e,g,  the  praetorians  (qui  binos  denarhs  acceperint, 
Tac.  /.  c)  =  720  denarii  a  year.  Sometime 
between  27  B.a  and  the  time  referred  to  in  this 
passage  of  Tacitus  the  pay  of  the  praetorians  was 
raised  from  1^  of  a  denarius  to  2  denarii,  for  in 
27  they  got  double  the  pay  of  the  legionary 
(DioCass.  lilL  11).  Domitian  increased  the  pay 
of  the  legionaries  by  one-third,  so  that  it  was 
now  300  denarii.  From  the  time  of  Caesar  the 
payments  were  made  eyery  four  months,  each 
payment  being  called  a  stipendium,  so  that  the 
soldiers  got  three  stipendia.  each  year  (Suet. 
Dcm,  7;  Zonar.  xi.  19).  The  pay  of  the 
cohorteg  wrbanae  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
legacies  left  to  them  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
(Dio  Cass.  lyi.  32,  2 ;  Ux.  2,  1,  3),  which  were 
doubtless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  praetorians  and 
legionaries,  one  stipendium,  i.e.  120  denarii ; 
therefore  their  yearly  pay  would  be  360  denarii. 
The  only  superior  officer's  pay  we  know  of  is 
that  of  the  tribunus  legitmU  in  the  third  century, 
i.e,  25,000  sesterces  (see  Inscription  of  Torigny). 
Military  men  sometimes,  for  distinguished 
brayenr  or  for  acting  as  emeriti  or  etooati  after 
their  legal  period  of  senrice  had  expired,  got 
increased  pay;   and  as  such,  if  the   pay  was 

'  doubled,  were  styled  duplarii  (C,  I,  L,  yiiL 
2564),  dtip/KawnV (Vano,  L,  L.  t.  90),  duptidarii 
(Bramb.  475) ;  if  the  pay  was  increased  by  one- 
hal^  sesquiplicaru  (C.  /.  L,  iii.  3164 ;  Veg.  ii.  7). 
The  term  ealariarii  points  to  officers  who  were 
employed  in  ciril  rather  than  in  strictly  military 
duties;  and  their  years  of  senrice  are  called 
mkaria  (C.  /.  L,  yi.  2495,  2589).    It  is  applied 
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to  adsessores^  professores,  medici^  and  evocaU: 
see  Mommsen  in  Eph,  Epigr,  y.  152. 
^  2.  Length  of  teroice  cmd  discharge, — During 
the  Republic  the  citizens  were  bound  to  senre 
between  the  completed  17th  year  and  the  conv- 
pleted  46th  (Cell.  x.  28 ;  Mommsen,  Staatsr,  i.> 
487),  the  legionary  being  bound  to  seryc  sixteen 
or  at  most  twenty  campaigns,  ike  horseman  ten 
(Polyb.  yi.  19,  2;  reading  ScKoef  for  ?|  o6). 
Under  Augustus  the  legionary  had  to  serye 
sixteen  years  (Dio  Cass.  liy.  25,  6),  but  after- 
wards it  was  fixed  at  twenty,  that  of  the  prae- 
torians being  sixteen  (ib,  ly,  23,  1 ;  Tac.  Ann,  i, 
17,  78),  that  of  the  urban  cohorts  being  twenty 
(Dig.  27,  1,  8,  9),  and  that  of  the  auuliaries 
being  twenty-fiye :  see  the  Diplomata  passim, 
where  the  formulae  are  for  the  legionaries  qui 
vioena  stipendia  aut  piura  meruerant  (e.g.  Dip], 
yi.),  for  the  auxiliary  forces  qui  quina  et  vicena 
stipendia  aut  piura  meruerant  (e.g.  Dipl.  ix.). 
Note  aut  piura ;  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  find 
that  soldiers  were  yery  commonly  retained  in 
the  seryice  as  evocati  long  after  their  legal  term 
of  seryice  had  expired,  e.g,  we  have  evocati  of 
thirty-eight  (C.  /.  L,  iii.  2818)  and  forty-^ix 
years'  seryice  (Mommsen  on  C,  I,  L,  iii.  p.  282). 
After  the  year  108  A.D.,  in  the  Diplomata  we 
always  find  the  privileges  of  veterans  accorded 
only  to  those  who  are  discharged  (dimissi  honesta 
missione),  but  yet  these  often  appear  to  be  still 
serving  in  such  and  such  an  army  under  such 
and  such  a  leader  (e.g,  Dipl.  xxxiy.).  After 
Hadrian's  time  it  appears  (see  Mommsen  in  Eph, 
Epigr,  y.  p.  4,  No.  10)  that  a  soldier  did  not 
get  the  honesta  missio  till  twenty-five  years' 
service,  but  during  the  last  five  years  he  was 
released  from  the  harder  duties,  or  in  a  later 
age  chosen  among  the  protectores  (Mommsen  on 
C,  I.  L,  iii.  6194).  Hence  we  see  how  it  is 
that  the  period  of  sen'ice  is  said  sometimes  to 
be  twenty  years  (Dig.  I,  c, ;  Cod.  Just,  vii.  64, 9), 
sometimes  twenty-five  (Sery.  ad  Acn.  ii.  157). 
Discharge,  though  properly  a  function  of  the 
emperor,  yet  b  often  said  to  haye  been  per- 
formed by  such  and  such  a  legatus  (C.  I,  L,  iii. 
1078,  1172;  Eph,  Epigr,  iy.  p.  502).  In  the 
case  of  honesta  missio,  if  the  veterans  did  not 
get  land,  they  got  a  lump  sum  of  money,  the 
praetorians  5,0(K)  denarii,  the  legionaries  3,000 
(Dio  Cass.  Iv.  23,  1),  which  Caligula  (Suet.  Cai. 
44)  cut  down  to  half  and  Caracalla  raised  to 
5,000  (Dio  Cass.  Ixxvii.  24).  In  case  of  physical 
incapacity  or  sickness,  a  soldier  got  what  was 
called  a  causaria  missio.  As  to  drumming  out 
(igncmimosa  missio),  see  below  (p.  8116),  and 
compare  Dig.  49,  16,  13,  3. 

MisoelUxMCus  Features  of  the  Service, 

1.  Marriage, — All  the  Diplomata  give  certain 
privileges  with  regard  to  marriage  to  the  person 
or  persons  named  in  each  document.  The  only 
Roman  citizens  these  privileges  are  granted  to 
are  the  praetorians  and  urban  cohorts,  and  in 
their  case  grant  them  the  right  of  forming  full 
oonnubium  with  the  first  woman  of  foreign  birth 
they  marry  after  discharge,  and  the  consequent 
legitimacy  of  the  children  arising  from  such  a 
marriage  (cf.  Gains,  i.  57).  Dio  Cassius  (Ix.  24, 
3)  says  that  a  soldier  (meaning  doubtless  one 
who  was  a  Roman  citizen)  could  not  legally 
marry  while  in  the  service  and  prior  to  hit 
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discharge,  or  at  any  rate  till  performance  of  his 
fall  term  of  serrice ;  bat  Claudius  iliowed  them 
to  do  so  (rois  <rrparmH>fi4pots  iwu9ii  Twcukot 
a{ne  ^{nnurro  Ik  y^  r&¥  r6fimw  fx**^  ^^  '''^ 
y9ya^ie6Tmw  Bucauifuera  IB«»icc).  If  he  was 
married  before  joining  the  army  (Dig.  24,  1,  32, 
8 ;  60-62 ;  49,  17,  6,  8),  he  could  retain  his 
wife,  but  could  not  keep  her  in  the  camp,  and 
so  had  to  part  from  her;  but  as  men  entered 
the  army  about  their  18th  year,  there  cannot 
hare  been  many  such  cases.  The  only  women 
in  the  camp  were  either  meretrioet  (App.  Misp, 
85)  or  non-Romans  (LIt.  xliii.  3,  1) :  in  early 
times  it  was  a  great  disgrace  for  a  Roman  woman 
to  be  in  the  camp  (Serv.  en  Aen.  riii  688 ;  Prop. 
T.  3,  45).  Hence  the  auxiliaries  could  easily 
get  wives  of  their  own  class ;  and  as  they  serred 
for  a  somewhat  longer  period  than  the  legionaries, 
they  were  allowed  to  marry  while  still  soldiers ; 
and  in  the  Diplomata,  which  are  giren  in  great 
numbers  to  the  auxiliaries,  they  get  the  right  of 
conmtbium  with  the  wives  they  already  have 
when  the  latter  have  got  citizenship,  or  if  un- 
married the  right  of  connvbitun  with  whatever 
wife  they  chose  to  marry  subsequently  to  the 
issue  of  the  diploma.  The  Roman  soldier,  then, 
could  not  legally  marry ;  and  this  was  the  rule 
before  the  time  of  Severus.  But  by  him  all 
soldiers  were  allowed  to  have  a  concubine 
(technically  called /ooontz.  Cod.  Just.  t.  16,  3); 
and  auxiliaries  and  legionaiies  were  put  on  the 
aame  level.  For  that  is  the  meaning  of  yurai^l 
Tc  ovpQuctiw  in  Herodian,  iii.  8,  5 ;  not  that  the 
soldiers  could  contract  regular  ccmiufdwm,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  Diplomata  subsequent  to 
this  date :  e.g.  liii.,  which  runs,  ^  ipsis  filiisque 
«oram  quos  susceperint  ex  mulieribus  quas 
secvm  concessa  consuetudme  vixisse  prcbavermt, 
etvitatem  Romanam  dederunt  et  connubium  cum 
iisdem  quas  ttmc  secum  habuisaent  cum  est  civitas 
lis  data,  aut,  si  qui  tunc  non  habnissent,  cum  iis 
quas  postea  uxores  duxissent  "  (cf.  Eph.  Epigr. 
V.  p.  100).  The  children  sprung  from  such  a 
focaria  bore  the  name  of  the  mother  (cf.  the  four 
children  bom  to  one  man  from  four  difierent 
focariae  in  Dipl.  liii.),  were  said  to  have  been 
bom  in  the  camp,  and  all  assigned  to  the  tribe 
Pollia,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  take  service  in 
the  legions  (Wilmanns  in  (7.  /.  L,  viii.  p.  284 ; 
Momnuen  in  Hermes^  xix.  11,  note).  In  the 
fourth  century  all  soldiers  could  marry  (CW. 
Tkeod.  vii.  13,  6),  and  permission  could  be 
granted  by  the  commander  to  a  soldier  to  keep 
Ills  wife  in  the  camp  {Cod,  Theod.  vii.  1,  3,  and 
<jk>defroi*s  notes ;  Cod,  Just.  ii.  52,  2). 

This  is  Mommsen's  view  (C  /.  L.  iii.  p.  905  ff ), 
«nd  as  it  is  generally  adopted  has  been  set  forth 
fully.  But  Mispouiet  (Le  Mariage  des  Soldats 
romains  in  the  Revue  de  Philohgie,  1884,  pp.  113- 
126)  has  raised  some  strong  arguments  against 
it.  The  exigencies  of  a  military  life,  he  says, 
always  preclude  the  majority  of  soldiers  from 
marriage ;  but  that  is  different  from  a  legal  pro- 
hibition of  it.  It  is  a  priori  improbable  that 
Augustus,  who  encouraged  marriage  so  much, 
would  have  condemned  200,000  men  in  the 
prime  of  life  to  celibacy.  Again,  the  inscrip- 
tions constantly  speak  of  the  conjux  of  a  soldier 
and  call  him  mariius :  e.g.  C.  /.  L.  iii.  102, 
5949;  vU.  23,  25.  121,  245;  viii.  3084,  &c ; 
but  we  do  not  know  the  dates  of  these  inscrip- 
tionS)  and  we  need  not  suppose  that  they  neces- 


sarily speak  with  strict  accuracy,  nor  tiist  wbt 
was  legaUy  cohabitation  may  not  have  bees 
expressed  by  the  more  honourable  term.  But 
the  passages  adduced  from  the  Digest  are  strong: 
49,  17,  16,  pr.,  <'  Dotem  filiofamilias  datam  rd 
promissam  in  peculio  castrensi  non  esse  lespoodi 
(Papinianus) . . .  Dos  matrimonio  cohaerens ;"  23, 
2  {de  ritu  nuptiarum)y  45,  2,  **  Plant  si  filisi- 
familias  miles  esse  proponatur  non  dubittmiis,  ti 
castrensis  peculii  ancillam  manumiserit,  com- 
petere  ei  hoc  ius,"  &c. ;  23,  2,  35,  "^  Filiaifiuii- 
lias  miles  matrimonium  sine  patris  volontate 
non  contrahit.**  These  passages  cannot  be  got 
over  by  saying  that  they  refer  to  marrisge  cod* 
tracted  before  entering  the  service.  Mispoolet's 
explanation  of  the  passage  in  Dio  Cassins  is  that 
Claudius  allowed  the  soldiers  who  could  not  lifB 
with  their  wives  according  to  military  rolei. 
and  so  did  not  marry,  reli^  from  all  the  peDsI- 
ties  which  fell  on  unmarried  civilians— «)  ex* 
ceedingly  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  words. 
He  notices  also  that  Severus's  enactment  vti 
that  wives  might  live  with  their  husbaads ;  as^ 
just  about  that  time,  as  Wilmanns  hss  dwvn 
(/.  c),  the  camp  at  Lambaesis  ceased  to  be  lired 
in  by  the  soldiers:  they  go  to  the  town  9jA 
only  return  to  the  camp  at  stated  honn.  T^ 
coimubium  granted  by  the  Diplomata,  he  says, 
was  the  right  of  full  marriage,  which  would  pot 
the  children  in  the  position  of  those  born  frw 
two  Roman  citizens,  even  if  one  or  both  of  tk 
parents  were  peregrinae  condickmis. 

2.  Busineas  of  the  Soldier  in  peace.  Eserdxs 
and  the  Construction  of  Public  Works.— li  *» 
always  in  accordance  with  Roman  discipline  tiiat 
the  soldiers  should  not  get  demoralised  hj  is* 
action,  nor  should  they,  as  the  Emperor  Probns 
put  it,  eat  the  bread  of  idleness  (^^snnooam 
gratuitam  milites  comedere  non  debere,**  Voptsc 
Prob.  29) :  cf.  FronUn.  iv.  1,  15.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  they  had  to  go  through  the  dnll 
(see  especially  Vegetins,  ii.  23,  and  i.  |w««) 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  efficient  tninoigt 
which  gave  the  name  to  the  army  {estrdbtt^ 
Veg.  ii.  23).  Hadrian  laid  great  stress  on  this 
drill  (Spart  ffadr.  10,  3),  which  was  held  twice 
a  day  for  recruits,  once  for  full  soldiers.  Thef 
were  further  trained  in  wood-cutting,  ridiBg, 
jumping,  running,  swimming,  shooting  jsTeliss 
and  aiTows,  slinging  stones,  fencing  and  sfU- 
ring  at  a  stake  with  an  unpointed  wooden  ^ck 
{vectis,  Sail.  Hist  u.  11 ;  clava,  Teg.  i.  Hi 
sudes,  Juv.  vL  248 ;  icviyrai^y  KirraxOf  Ctid.^^ 
iii.  43,  1,  i.e.  ludus  quintanus,  perhaps  so  callol 
because  ot^n  practised  in  the  eta  qHiiitana)t  ^ 
Besides  this,  there  was  occasionally  the  dectfM 
an  evolution  whereby  the  army  divided  into  tw9 
parts,  and  engaged  in  a  sham  fight ;  this  espe- 
cially afUr  the  review  {lustrati<^ :  see  Liv.  xL 
6,  5 ;  cf.  Eckhel,  vi.  271,  503.  Also  once « 
month  the  ambvUatiOy  i.e.  fully  armed  awl 
equipped  to  march  ten  miles  forward  and  te 
miles  back  at  the  regulation  militaxj  pace  (fosr 
miles  an  hour),  sometimes  at  an  accelerated  pa^ 
{pieno  gradu  =  nearly  five  miles  an  hour):  o. 
Veg,  i.  9,  27. 

Soldiers  oflen  executed  certain  public  ^orv- 
They  were  never  allowed  to  work  for  priraje 
people  (Dig.  49,  16,  12,  1 ;  cfl  Liv.  Spit.  Jd.); 
but  sometimes  they  were  allowed  to  buiW  *■»* 
pies  and  public  edifices  lor  the  municipalitias  u 
the  provinces  (Dig.  50,  16,  7,  1>    I»  «P«*" 
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licmn  times  the  soldiers  were  occasionallj  em- 
ployed in  executing  large  public  works.  For 
example,  Flamininus  had  the  road  from  Bononia 
to  Arretiam  made  by  his  soldiers  (Liv.  zxziz. 
2,  6);  Marias  dug  the  Fossa  Mariana  from 
Exagium  (St.  Gabriel),  about  5  Roman  miles  N. 
of  ^les,  to  the  Tillage  of  Fos  (Fossae  Marianae 
portus),  about  28  Roman  miles  N.W.  of  Mar- 
seilles. The  length  of  the  canal  was  nearly  30 
Koman  miles.  (Full  discussion  in  Desjardins, 
Geographie  de  la  Gaule  romainey  i.  p.  199  ff.) 
Sulla  direrted  the  river  Cephissns  from  its 
channel  (Plat.  Sulla,  16) :  cf.  also  Caes.  B,  G.  i. 
8,  1 ;  Bell,  Afr.  32,  2. 

But  the  great  works  of  the  Roman  soldiery 
appear  under  the  Empire. 

^1.)  The  Limites,  or  frontier  fortifications; 

such  as,  the  Vallum  Hadriani  or  Picts'  Wall  in 

the  N.  of  England,  from  Wallsend  (Segedunum), 

£.  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (Pons  Aelius),  to  Bow- 

neas(Glannibanta),  W.  of  Carlisle  (Luguvallium). 

This  work  is  even  now  in  its  ruins  one  of  the 

most  impressive  monuments  of  Roman  military 

greatness.      It  is  well  known    to  all   English 

scholars,  with  its  stations,  trenches,  mile-castles, 

^cc,  thanks  to  Dr.  Bruce's  learned  and  eloquent 

work  (  The  Roman  Wall,  3rd  edit.  1867).    Again, 

the  Limes  TransrhenanMs,  from  the  mouth  of  the 

Lahn  neai'  Kelheim  to  the  Danube ;  the  Limaa 

Mhaetiaej  the  Limes  OrientaliSj  the  Limes  Afri' 

dxomsy  &c. 

(2.)  The  Military  Roadsj  which  were  always 
the  main  high  roads  (Quint,  ii.  13, 16).  From 
t;he  duties  of  road-making  even  veterans  were 
not  free  (Dig.  49,  18,  4).  These  roads  were 
^everywhere.  To  take  two  examples:  in  Dal- 
matia,  the  road  from  Salonae  to  ^dretium  was 
built  by  the  Seventh  Legion  (C.  /.  X.  iii.  1627) ; 
And  in  Africa  the  road  from  Cartht^e  to  Thevesta 
-was  built  by  the  Third  Legion  (C  /.  X.  viii. 
10048).  For  more,  see  the  chapters  on  Viae 
PtMioae  in  the  various  volumes  of  C  /.  X.  Both 
legionaries  and  aaxiliaries  worked  at  these  roads : 
aee  the  important  inscription  from  Coptos  in 
JEph,  Epigr,  v.  pp.  5-17. 

(3.)  Keeping  up  and  extending  ih^  fortifications 
already  in  existence.  In  all  the  provinces  there 
are  vast  numbers  ef  bricks  found  with  the  stamp 
of  the  legions  which  executed  works  there.  For 
British  ones,  see  C  /.  X.  vii.  p.  255  sqq,  , 

(4.)  Miscellaneous  works  (cf.  generally  Vopisc 
Prcb.  9,  2),  such  as  making  bridges  (Tac.  Arm,  i. 
120),  cutting  canals  (ib.  xi.  20),  building  ampni- 
theatres  (ib.  Hist.  ii.  67),  temples  (e.g.  that  of 
Aesculapius  and  Salus  at  Lambaesis,  C.  L  X.  viii. 
2579),  dredging  rivers  and  harbours  (Suet.  Aug, 
18  ;  Liban.  i.  p.  324,  Reiske),  planting  vineyards 
^Vopisc.  Frob,  18,  8).  trying  to  make  head 
Against  locusts  (Plin.  H,  N,  xi.  106),  even  work- 
ing in  mines  (Tac.  Ann,  xi.  20),  though  this  was 
l^enerally  one  oi  the  severest  punishments  (Dig. 
48,  19,  28,  pr.),  and  as  a  punishment  was  not 
inflicted  on  soldiers  (ib.  49,  16,  3, 1). 

3.  Rewards  and  Punishments. — With  regard 
to  rewards,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
Index,  s,v.  Military  Rewards,  and  the  various 
articles  mentioned  there,  such  as  Corona, 
Oyatio,  Triukphus.  But  a  word  here  may  be 
said  on  the  punishments,  which  Modestinus  sum- 
marises in  the  Digest,  49,  16,  3,  1:  *<Poenae 
militum  hujuscemodi  sunt,  castigatio,  pecuniaria 
tnulta,  munerum  indictio,  militiae  mnUatio,  gradus 
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deiedio,  ignomdniosa  missio,"  (Compare,  for 
many  examples,  Val.  Max.  ii.  7,  De  disdplina 
militari,) 

(1.)  Castigatio  could  be  inflicted  even  on 
ofiicers  (Val.  Max.  /.  c). 

(2.)  Pecuniaria  multa  might  be  deprivation  of 
whole  (tb,  §  5)  or  part  of  pay  (Liv.  xl.  41,  11), 
the  campaign  not  being  reckoned  in  the  year  of 
service.  One  who  thus  lost  his  pay  was  called 
aere  dirutus  (Fest.  s,  v. ;  Non.  p.  532). 

(3.)  Munerum  indictio  could  be  inflicted  only 
on  those  who  were  in  some  degree  immunes,  by 
making  them  munifices  (Val.  Max.  ii.  7, 4),  which 
may  be  regarded  as  gradus  dejectio. 

(4.)  Militiae  mutatio,  degradation,  e,g,  from 
the  cavalry  to  the  infantry  (Frontin.  iv.  1,  18), 
or  to  the  funditores  (Val.  Max.  ii.  7,  15).  This 
was  also  called  ordinis  ademptio  (cf.  C,  L  X.  i. 
206, 1.  121). 

(5.)  Ignominiosa  missio  —  public  drumming- 
out  before  the  whole  army.  See  the  striking 
scene  in  Bdl.  Afr.  54^  4.  The  soldier  thus 
cashiered  could  not  appear  at  Rome  or  at  the 
emperor's  court  (neque  in  sacro  comitaiti,  Dig. 
49,  16, 13,  3). 

To  these  add — 

(6.)  When  whole  troops  were  in  fault,  they  were 
often  given  barley  instead  of  wheat  for  food  (a 
punishment  inflicted  on  individuals  also,  Veg.  i. 
13),  and  made  to  bivouac  outside  the  camp 
(Polyb.  vL  38, 3) :  cf.  liv.  x.  4, 4 ;  Suet.  Aug,  24. 

f7.)  />^fna^ion  [Decimatio]. 
8.)  Capital  punishment,  which  could  only  be 
inflicted  by  the  consul  during  the  Republic 
(Dionys.  xi.  43),  or  by  the  emperor  or  legatus 
legionis  during  the  Empire  (Dio  Cass.  lil.  22,  3). 
It  was  the  penalty  for  desertion  (desertio),  ex- 
cessive insubordination,  secret  correspondence 
with  the  enemy,  or  loss  of  standards  (Dionys. 
/.  c  ;  Joseph.  B,  J,  iii.  5,  7  ;  Tac.  Ann,  xiii.  36  ; 
Dig.  49,  16,  passim).  It  was  frequently  inflicted 
in  the  terrible  manner  called  fustuarium  [Fus- 
tuarium].  (With  regara  to  desertion,  it  may 
be  parenthetically  noted  that  the  deserter  differed 
from  the  emansor,  in  that  the  former  intended 
to  stay  away  and  was  brought  back,  while  the 
emansor  either  came  back  of  himself  or  at  any 
rate  intended  to  come  back^ — the  same  distinc- 
tion as  subsisted  among  slaves  between  fugitivus 
and  erroJ) 

4.  Commissariat,  —  Not  the  least  important 
function  of  the  general  was  to  see  that  the  army 
had  sufficient  provisions.  When  the  commissariat 
had  been  properly  seen  to,  the  campaign  or 
expedition  used  to  begin  (cf.  Caes.  B,  G,  i.  37, 
5 ;  ii.  2,  6,  &c).  Each  foot-soldier  in  the  time 
of  Poly  bins  (vi.  39,  13)  used  to  get  per  month 
two-thirds  of  an  Attic  medimnus  of  wheat; 
each  Roman  horse-soldier,  7  medimni  of  barley 
and  2  medimni  of  wheat ;  each  horse-soldier  of 
the  allies,  5  medimni  of  barley  and  11  medimni 
of  wheat.  The  extra  supply  for  the  horse- 
soldiers  was  for  the  support  of  two  servants  for 
each  Roman  and  one  for  each  ally.  The  food  of 
the  Greeks  was  mostly  barley  (cf.  Xen.  An,  vii. 
1,  37);  but  the  Romans  used  more  wheat,  as 
that  is  more  nourishing  for  those  who  have  to 
go  through  a  great  deal  of  physical  exertion 
(Galen,  vi.  507,  ed.  Kuhn).  Barley  was  some- 
times, as  we  have  seen,  given  as  a  punishment. 
The  soldier  used  to  carry  rations  for  seventeen 
days  (Amm.  Marc  x vii.  9, 2 ;  Lampr.  Alex.  8ev* 
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47X  c  perliAp*  in  ttrictoett  for  only  sixteen 
cUji  (tee  A.  Langen,  Die  HeerenerpjUgvmg  der 
Jiimer  mr    UUten   JaArhmdert    der    Be^ibliky 
p.  5  C).   The  com  when  meMored  oot  (metirt)  to 
the  Boldien  was  neither  groond  nor  baked.    For 
the  former  process   hand-mills  (moiae  mamalee 
or  manuiriae)  [Mola]   were  used,  which  were 
carried  by  the  beasts  of  burden.     Once  ground, 
the  meal  was  made  into  a  kind  of  porridge  {puU, 
Plin.  if.  A'.  XTiiL  §  83) ;  hence  the  Romans  are 
jestingly  called  pultqfhagi,   or   jmltiphagtmidet 
(Plant.   MoeL   iii.   2,   143;    PoenaL  prol.   54). 
OCUn  it  was  baked  into  bread  (Plat.  Mar,  7 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  XTiiL  1 12).     Cocta  cibaria  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  times  of  the  early  Re- 
public (lAr,  iiL  23,  3 ;  27, 3) ;  and  often  reference 
is  made  to  supplies  for  the  fleet  (i6.  xxL  49,  7  ; 
xzir.  11»  9 ;  xlir.  35,  13).     We  do  not  hear  of 
biscuiU  (huoceilatwi)  till  the   Empire  (Spart. 
Pesc  10 ;  Amm.  Marc  xrii  8,  2).    The  soldiers 
baked  their  own  bread  (Pint.  Mar.  13)  ;  and  it 
was  only  in  times  of  lax  discipline  that  they 
sold  their  com  and  bought  bread  day  by  day 
(Sail.  Jug,  44,  5).    Heat  was  quite  a  secondary 
article  of  food  in  the  time  of  the  Republic  and 
early  Empire  (Caes.  B,  O,  L  48,  6) :  and  it  was 
considered  a  case  of  real  hardship  when  life  had 
toibe  supported  on  meat  alone  (Caes.  B,  6.  riL 
17,  3 ;  Tac  Ann.  xir.  24).     It  is  only  in  one 
case,  and  that  when  sufficient  com  could  not  be 
supplied,  that  Caesar  made  a  requisition  on  the 
allies   for  meat  (B,  C,  I  52,  4>     Vegetables 
(lejtumuui)  were  also  occasionally  used  in  case  of 
an  insufficient  supply  of  com  (ib,  iiL  47, 7) ;  and 
of  course  salt  was  always  giren  (cf.  PluL  Crass. 
19).      For  drink   we    hear    of   rinegar   being 
supplied  to  make    the    draught  called   posca 
(Spart.  Peac  10;  Hadr.  10).     Wine  was  often 
served  out  (Veg.  iii.  3;    cf.   Plut.  Ant.  41), 
though  not   by  strict    disciplinarians    (Spart. 
Pe$c.  7X  and   it  was  often  obtained  in  great 
quantities  when  discipline   was  relaxed  (Soil. 
Jug.  44).    We  know  that  the  price  of  the  corn 
doled  out  to  the  Roman  soldier  was  deducted 
from   his  pay  (which   was   called   ix^f^tow  by 
Polybius,  Ti.  39,  12).    Langen  {op.  dt,  p.  13) 
calculates  that  it  amounted  to  about  40  denarii 
a  year.    Anything  in  the  shape  of  luxuries  was 
supplied  by  the  sutlers  (Jixae)^   who  used  to 
follow  the  army.    They  were  so  subTersire  of 
discipline    that    real    soldierly    generals    used 
frequently  to  banish  them  from  following  the 
camp  (App.   HUp.   85;    Salt  Jwj.  45).      The 
army  used  often  to  be  supported  by  quartering 
it  in  towns,  and  the  extravagant  abuses  of  this 
practice  in  the  last  century  of  the   Republic 
are  insisted  on  by  Cicero  (pro  Imp.  Pomp.  13, 
38;  cf.  Pint.  SuU.  25 ;  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  5,  2;  31, 
4).    The  frequent  practice  of  Caesar  in  his  wars 
was  to  lay  a  requisition  for  com  on  tributary 
states,  mating  the  magistrates  responsible  (B.  G. 
i.  16,  6 ;    48,  2 ;    ii.  2,  5,  kc).     Indeed,  the 
great  Roman  skill  in  organising  is  shown  by  the 
way  Caesar  was  generally  so  well  supplied  with 
provisions,  and  also  by  the  arrangements  by 
which  the  large  armies  of  Pompeius  (Caes.  B.  C. 
iii.  5)  and  Brutus  and  Cassius  (App.  B.  C.  \x, 
100)   were  kept  in  supplies.      These  supplies 
were  of  the  nature  of  a  forcible  requisition,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  their  having  been  paid 
for  (Langen,  op.  dL  p.  27).    The  war,  as  Cato 
used  to  say  (Liv.  xjuiv.  9, 12),  should  support 


itself.  Magazines  (Aorrea)  were  erected  for  tlie 
supplies  to  be  transported  to  (Caes.  B.  C.  iiL 
42,  4).  Vesontio,  for  example,  was  one  {B.  G.  i. 
39,  1).  In  the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  toe, 
there  were  large  magaxines  (Tac.  Agr.  19), 
whither  the  prov^noals  brought  the  con 
supply  (camomi  militariSy  Veg.  iii.  3).  One  (d 
the  accounts  of  the  supplies  in  the  imperitl 
magazines  tells  us  that  they  coosisted  cf 
vinegar,  com,  suet  (laru/o),  barley,  and  stnv 
(Capit.  Oord.  28) :  another  that  they  consisted 
of  wine,  vinegar,  biscuits,  suet,  meat  (Coi 
Theod.  viL  4,  tfX  probably  pork.  The  dntj  of 
transport  (ttchtra)  lay  on  the  magistrates  of  the 
tributary  towns  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  32,  2).  Tbere 
is  only  one  case  in  the  later  Republic  of  the 
supply  of  the  army  being  dependent  on  mer- 
chanU  (App.  B.  C.  iv.  lOS),  though  contrKts 
for  military  supplies  are  mentioned  in  the  earir 
history  (e.^.  Liv.  xxiii.  49,  10).  ForaginfWK 
also  a  frequent  means  of  getting  prorisions. 
For  details  on  this  and  other  points  connected 
with  the  provisions  of  the  army,  see  Langen, 
op,  cit. ;  for  foraging  especially,  pp.  21-23. 

Among  the  prmdpaiee  we  have  rec^oaed 
(p.  803  a)  the  clerks  of  the  stores  {horr^  We 
may  add  the  pecuaHut  (jC,  I.  L.  viii.  2553)  ud 
tenatore$  {Epk.  Epigr.  iv.  526),  who  knk^ 
after  the  procuring  of  the  meat,  and  the  imf 
who  saw  to  the  killing  of  it  (Dig.  50,  6, 7  (6)). 
For  further,  cf.  Arnold  Langen,  Die  Hmts^ 
pfiegung  der  Bimer,  1878-1882. 

5.  Aisociations  m  the  Army. — Belonging  to 
every  cohort  of  the  legion,  under  charge  of  tb( 
signi/er  and  subordinate  clerks  {Ubrarii  dtpost- 
torum\  was  a  foUis,  into  which  one-half  of  i^ 
extraordinary  grants  of  money,  such  as(few^ 
were  paid  by  the  soldiers,  and  probablf  il^ 
what  additional  sum- each  soldier  might  wiskt^ 
deposit.  There  was  also  a  burial  find  in  eadi 
legion,  to  which  every  soldier  contributed  a 
triBe  (Veg.  ii.  20).  We  also  find  kinds  of 
friendly  societies  formed  by  certain  dsawf  of  tie 
prindpales.  Such  a  society,  as  well  ai  t» 
building  in  which  it  met  (Wilmanns  in  C  /•  ^ 
viii.  2552  b  ;  Comm.  in  honorem  MoifMSi^ 
p.  200,  note  62)  was  called  9oola{Ef^Eti^'^^' 
p.  146).  None  is  more  interesting  than  a 
C.  I.  L.  viii.  2557,  the  jcofa  of  36  comicino« 
Legion  iii.  Aug.  at  Lambaesis.  Each  m^ 
had  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  (saim«irtt«»jj^ 
"sitting"  apparently,  not  his  « footing ^Jf* 
720  denarii.  If  he  is  ordered  across  the  wa,  i* 
geU  200  denarii ;  when  he  becomes  a  retenj 
he  gets  an  OMdarium  (whatever  that  mcani)« 
500,  if  promoted  500,  if  degraded  {quod  <>»»• 
nooMsr)  250,  if  he  dies  his  heirs  or  eiecntow  tf« 
to  get  500— all  apparently  on  condition  thattj 
full  liabilrty  has  been  paid  up.  The  i«*  *• 
<^t¥mies  in  C.  I,  L,  viii  2554  has  a  quaestor. 

For  military  armour  and  weapons,  see  CauW' 
Galea,  Gladius,  Hacta,  Lorica,  Ocrea,  W*^ 
Scutum.  For  Dress,  Military  Ensigns,  MUitfJ 
Engines,  see  the  articles  cited  in  the  Index. 

(Besides  various  articles  on  special  pw^ 
connected  with  the  army  which  are  «catt«w 
throughout  German  periodicals,  especially  ti>^ 
by  Mommsen  in  the  E^emeris  Epigraphea^ 
Hermesy  there  are  systematic  treatises  on  tw 
Roman  army  in  Lange,  Bfistona  »»M*''*!S*r]X 
militaris  Bomanorum,  1846;  Madrig^^*^^ 
fassung  und  VerwdUmg  des  rffm.  Saateh  »• 
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465-579;  H«rqxiardt,  Bom,  Staaisterwdliung, 
W.''  319-612;  H.  SchUler,  in  Iwan  Miiller's 
Hcmdbuch  der  klassiKhen  Mterthumsuiitaenachaftj 
vol.  ii.  In  ibis  latter  work  there  is  a  most 
extensive  and  well-nigh  complete  bibliography 
of  books,  monographs,  and  articles  bearing  on 
Roman  military  affairs.)  [L.  C.  P.] 

EXETASTAE  (^(craurraO)  special  commis- 
sioners sent  out  by  the  Athenian  people  to  in- 
vestigate any  matters  that  might  claim  atten- 
tion. Thus  we  find  mention  of  £zetastae  being' 
appointed  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  as 
many  mercenaries  as  the  generals  reported.  It 
appears  to  have  been  no  nncommon  plan  for  the 
commanders,  who  received  pay  for  troops,  to 
report  a  greater  number  than  they  possessed,  in 
order  to  receive  the  pay  themselves ;  in  which 
case  they  were  said  *'  to  draw  pay  for  empty 
places  in  the  mercenary  force  "  (juff$o^opt7y  4y 
TV  ^^y^V  li^ycus  x«^pa«i,  Aeschin.  c.  Ctes.  §  146). 
The  commissioners,  however,  who  were  sent  to 
make  inquiries  into  the  matter,  often  allowed 
themselves  to  be  bribed.  (Aeschin.  c.  Thnarch, 
§  lis,  deF.L.%  177 ;  Bekk.  Anecd,  252,  6  ff. ; 
Boeckh,  i».  E.  p.  292  =  55tM.»  i.  363;  GUbert, 
Slaaisalterth,  i.  250.) 

Another  kind  of  Exetastae  are  shown  by  in- 
scriptions to  have  existed  at  Athens  for  a  short 
time  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  B.O. 
They  were  auditors  of  accounts,  and  are  men- 
tioned aa  checking  the  expenses  of  Psephismata 
(ie.  of  recording  them  in  the  form  of  inscrip- 
tions) and  of  the  erection  of  statues  (C  /.  A.  i. 
297,  298,  300 ;  Gilbert,  p.  238).  In  this  sense 
of  auditors  of  public  accounts  the  name  occurred 
in  some  other  Greek  states  together  with  those 
of  £uth3mi  and  Logistae  (Aristot.  Fol,  vi. 
8  =  p.  1322  b,  11 ;  Schiimann,  Antiq,  i.  146, 
E.T.>  [W.S.]    [W.W.] 

EXHE'BES.    [Herbb.] 

EXHIBENDUM,  ACTIO  AD,  was  a 
praetorian  action  m  personam  (Jnat.  iv.  6,  31), 
usually  of  a  preliminary  character,  by  which  a 
plaintiff  who  was  unable  to  pursue  his  right  by 
legal  process  without  the  production  of  a  thing 
could  enforce  such  production  upon  any  person 
who  was  able  to  make  it  (^'  exhibere  est  facere 
in  publico  potestatem,  ut  ei,  qui  agat,  experiundi 
sit  copia,"  Dig.  10,  4,  2) ;  and  it  was  immaterial 
whether  that  person  was  owner,  or  had  civil  or 
merely  natural  possession,  of  the  thing  in 
question  (Dig.  t&.  3,  15%  or  had  fraudulently 
parted  with  the  possession  of  it  (i&.  5,  2) ;  but 
it  was  essential  that  the  plaintiff  should  have  a 
pecuniary  or  proprietary  interest  in  the  pro- 
duction, or  else  the  action  would  not  lie  :  '*  haec 
actio  ei  creditur  competere,  cujus  pecuniariter 
interest,"  Dig.  t&.  13.  The  right  to  which  the 
actio  ad  exkibendum  was  snlMidiary  might  be 
in  penonamf  as  where  a  plaintiff  wishes  to  bring 
a  noxal  action  on  a  delict  (such  as  theft)  com- 
mitted by  a  slave,  but  is  not  sure  of  the  precise 
slave  who  committed  the  offence  (tb,  3,  7) :  but 
usually  it  was  m  rem:  e.g.  a  legatee  has  a 
choice  under  a  will  from  several  similar  objects, 
which  he  wants  to  see  before  he  can  choose 
(t6.  3,  6) :  the  plaintiff's  property  is  on  the  land 
of  another  who  will  not  allow  him  to  enter  and 
remove  it  (i&.  5,  4) ;  or  it  is  connected  or  mixed 
with  a  re8  aiiena  (6.g.  a  jewel  set  in  the 
defendant's  gold)  and  must  be  separated  before 
hib  can  bring  his  real  action  (ib,  6, 7). 


In  default  of  production  the  defendant  would 
be  condemned  iu  damages  (Gaius,  iv.  51);  the 
action  was  one  of  those  known  as  arintrariae ; 
i.e.  under  the  formulary  system  of  procedure, 
the  judge,  having  found  that  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  production,  would  tell  the  defendant 
that  if  he  did  not  do  what  was  required  he 
would  have  to  pay  such  sum  as  the  plaintiff 
deposed  on  oath  the  productron  was  worth  to 
him  (jua  jurandvm  in  litem) ;  but  under  the 
later  law,  if  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  defendant 
to  produce  the  required  object,  he  would  be 
compelled  to  do  so  manu  mUiiari,  It  was  a 
question  whether  a  man  could  bring  this  action 
for  the  production  of  his  adversary's  accounts, 
though  the  opinion  given  by  Paulus  in  Dig.  10, 
4,  19,  is  not  favourable  to  it,  on  the  mere 
ground  of  its  being  for  the  plaintiff's  ad- 
vantage. 

In  general  the  actio  ad  exhihendwn  was  (as 
has  been  said)  preliminary  and  auxiliary  to 
another ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  old  Bill  of  Discovery 
in  English  Courts  of  Equity.  In  some  cases, 
however,  it  gave  by  itself  full  satisfaction  to  the 
plaintiff:  viz.  where  the  thing  was  not  forth- 
coming, and  the  plaintiff  got  damages  equiva- 
lent to  any  advantage  which  the  production 
could  have  given  him ;  and  where  the  plaintifTs 
property  was  on  land  of  the  defendant,  who  did 
not  deny  hia  right  to  it,  but  merely  refused  to 
let  him  in  for  the  purpose  of  removal  (Dig.  19, 
1,  5,  2-5 ;  19,  5,  16). 

(Dig.  10,  4 ;  Cod.  3,  42 ;  Einert,  lixiot,  de  act, 
ad  exhib.,  Lips.,  1816  ;  Buhler,  Die  Actio  ad  ex- 
hibendum.  Lei  prig,  1859 ;  Demelius,  Exh^iona' 
pfiicht;  Von  Weveld,  Zur  Lehre  vom  gerichtOchen 
Augenichein;  Vangerow,  Lehrbuch  der  Pan" 
dekten,  vol.  iii.  §  707.)  [J.  B.  M.] 

EXITE'RIA  or  EPEXO'DLA  {t^iriipia  or 
iirt^6Jiia)f  the  names  of  sacrifices  which  were 
offered  by  generals  before  they  set  out  on  an 
expedition.  (Xenoph.  Andb,  vi.  5,  §  2.)  The 
principal  object  of  these  sacrifices  always  was 
to  discover  from  the  accompanying  signs  the 
favourable  or  unfavourable  issue  of  the  under- 
taking on  which  they  were  about  to  enter.  Ac- 
cording to  Hesychius,  ^{ir^pjawas  also  the  name 
of  the  day  on  which  the  annual  magistrates  laid 
down  their  offices.  [L.  S.] 

EXODIA  (ii6Zta,  f^m  4i  and  Ms)  were 
old-fashioned  and  laughable  interludes  i^  verses, 
inserted  by  the  Romans  in  other  pUyi,  but 
chiefly  in  the  Atellanae  (liv.  viL  2).  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the 
exodia ;  but  from  the  words  of  Livy  we  must 
infer  that,  although  distinct  from  the  Atellanae, 
they  were  closely  connected  with  them,  and 
never  peribrmed  alone.  Hence  Juvenal  calls 
them  exodiwn  Atellanae  (Sat.  vi.  71),  and  Sue- 
tonius (716.  45)  exodiwn  Atellanicmn.  They 
were,  like  the  Atellanae  tlusmselves,  played  by 
voung  and  well-bom  Romans,  and  not  by  the 
histriones.  Since  the  time  of  Jos.  Scaliger  and 
Casaubon,  the  exodia  have  almost  generally  been 
considered  as  short  comedies  or  farces  which 
were  performed  after  the  Atellanae;  and  this 
opinion  is  founded  upon  the  vague  and  incorrect 
statement  of  the  Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (Sat  iii. 
174).  But  the  words  of  livy,  exodia  oonserta 
fabelliSf  seem  rather  to  indicate  interludes, 
which,  however,  mutt  not  be  understood  at  if 
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tb«r  hid  been  plijxt  bctwMD  th*  uU  of  tbi 
Atul*ciB*i  whicb  w«uM  mggcrt  i  filM  id*««f 
Um  AuUuh  thnuMlTft.  But  u  wrtnl  AMI- 
Udh  wen  perfomicd  on  the  UBii  imj,  it  ii 
piobable  tlut  the  ciodii  were  plajed  between 
them.  Thil  •uppoeitlon  ii  alio  lapported  bj  the 
etjniolagj  of  the  word  itieir,  which  lignifiei 
(OaHthiug  ii  U«i,  extra  tiimn,  or  •ornethins  not 
btlmiging  to  the  main  eubject,  aod  thiu  ii 
■jnoajmou  with  iniiriliar.  The  pUj,  u 
w«U  H  it*  Bune  of  eiodiom,  eeemi  to  hmre  been 
iBtrodoeed  emong  the  Romaoi  from  lUIiu 
Qrtece;  but  efter  iti  intnxiiictiaa  it  eppciin  to 
twTe  bacscoe  very  popular  among  tb*  Komeni, 
■Dd  cDDtiuned  to  be  pUj'eil  down  to  a  Tery  lat* 
period.  (Saetoo.  Doniil.  10.)  Teuflel  (Adio. 
LiL,  $  S,  n.  4)  cDiuiden  the  eiedium  to  hire 
bsoi  ■  oomic  f]tj  performed  after  any  eeriooa 
piece,  end  >t  fint  to  bavo  had  no  ipecial 
conneiioD  with  the  Atellaue,  [COXOEDII, 
p.  532  6.1  [L  S.]     fA.  S.  W.] 

£XO'HIB(4t^t),angitiallj.B  tonic  bitened 
orer  ibe  Uft  ehoalder  only  {xrrlir  trtpa/Mi- 
ffX«*".  Scbol-  Ariitoph.  Vap.  444 ;  Phot,  and 
Hcejch.  (.  V.  irtfoid. ;  Heliod.  Aethiop.  lii.  1  { 
Pan.  T.  16,  S  a ;  cf.  f  Uut.  Mil.  it.  4,  44).  lear- 
ing  the  right  Moulder  4Dd  part  of  the  brtHt 
free,  and  thai  diitingaiihed  from  the  dyifiifii- 
#XaJtai,  wbicb  wee  fitatened  orer  both.  It  wu 
especially  characterietic  of  workmen  and  ilaiei 
(Phot  «.  r. ;  SchoL  Arietoph.  Equit.  8J9),  Uco- 
nljen  and  Cynics  (Atl.  V.  Jf.  ii.  3,  4 ;  SeiL 
Emp.  i.  153;  Suid.);  while  the  ift^iiiJifxi*^' 
wu  aied  by  the  better  cls»e«.  It  wai  aleo 
the  dren  of  old  men  in  comic  ptayi  (Pollui,  ir. 
118),  and  aa  lacb  worn  by  the  cborui  in  the  Lgii- 
itrata  (66!).  Htpbaiitoe  ai  a  god  of  labour 
(v.  bronie  in  Brit.  Hnicnm,  fig.  p.  380,  Bau- 
meiiter'a  Deuhnaier;  Milller,  Archdol.  d.  Kwat, 
S  366,  6)  was  commonly  repreeented  clothed 
in   the  eiomii,  aa   wai   alto  (MyHeut.      Al^er 


Ariatopbanei*  time,  abort  aleerea  (x'lf^ii)  vtr 
introdaced  in  the  wide  holei  ef  the  xrrif,  liki 


>  blotue,  and  the  teimi  i/i^^i.  and  Jrepe^ 
(^(■fili)  were  eqailly  applied  to  the  two  formt 
■0  produced  (of  one  ileeTC,  Xen.  Jfnn.  U.  7,  5 
B.  Rich,  p.  S59).  On  the  other  hand,  the  It 
■leeved  tonic,  xiriir  x'      "      ' 


the  Ion?- 


cboa,  Peieiana,  ScTthiana,  and  the  paedagogoa. 
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ater  grammariani  atarting  from  the  iltered  x. 

roogly  interpreted  ^{■fili  "  elMrelCH  "  (Ailu 
Gellina,  tiL  12:  "  citra  tuneram  denMtita~> 
The  eiomia,  howerer,  wu  not  odIt  a  dul« 
[Tunica],  bat  ales  a  I^ur  or  npl^ikwu  [F^ 
Lllm].  According  to  ileiychiiu  (lc  'E{a|ili) 
and  Aelliu  Dionyiini  {ap.  Enitath.  od  11.  iriu. 
595),  it  eerTed  at  the  ume  time  both  the  pir- 
of  a  chiton  (lii  rt  C^rmrAu)  ind  ahlBi- 
&ri  rb  ercpw  iiifat  J3dAArra}i  bat  Pnllai 
(Tii.  48)  tpeaki  of  two  different  kindi  of  ama, 
one  of  which  waa  a  weplJJAiifia  and  the  olWr  i 
^rrjir  Jrfpa/iiirxa*«f.  And  bii  accoont  ii  M>- 
firmed  by  eiiiting  wotkt  of  art.  In  the  Uim 
Pio-CUmentaw  (rol.  IT.,  pi.  11)  ii  a  HipkuM 
wearing  an  eiomii,  which  it  a  bimatioD  thnrat 
roand  the  body  in  the  way  in  which  thb  pr- 
ment  wai  alwayi  worn,  and  which  cletha  lie 
body  like  an  txumie  nhen  it  i<  girded  fomd  lit 
waiiL  <Cf.  Becker-Gtill.  CharMtt,  iiu  p.  112, 
kc. ;  GnU  and  Koner,  ed.  5,  p.  206  ;  Henun- 
Bliimner,  PricalaUertii.  p.  ITti;  and  the  1^ 
in  Weiia.  A-oa/fimiiOKfe.)  [W.  S.]    [J.Jl] 

EXOHaSLA.  ii%miuMr\d).  Any  Athuiu 
citiuD(probab1y  with  theeiceptionornnrnit- 
tivM  of  the  de^endan^  leae.  Mined.  §  33),  *ta 
called  upon  to  appear  a*  •  wilneu  in  (oDitDf 
jaitice,  wai  obliged  by  law  to  obey  the  «■■ 
morn,  nnleie  be  could  riUbliah  by  nth  tbil  bt 
wai  unacqnainted  with  the  oue  in  qioIiB 
(PoUui,  Titi.  55,  el  ftiamer  fi*  irlvrettu  f 
i  ^MAovrre :  (  iiofinprin  1)  t(ifiwwfl«,  !'"■ 
de  faU.  Ug.  p.  396,  §  176,  etc;  A».  iVoM, 
ed.  Lipaiiu,  p.  881,  n.  323).  Thil  ottli  " 
called  i%miuir\a.  Againtt  thoie  who  relMt° 
obey  the  (ammoni  withoat  being  able  to  tilt 
thil  oath,  a  Um  i9x.dAti,  or,  if  tbey  \ai  \n- 
mued  to  gire  eridenct,  a  liit^  Aje^iep™^ 
might  be  broDght  by  the  partiej  tha  (hcwtt 
themMlTM  injured  by  their  having  withbiW 
their  eridence,  the  fine  going  to  the  pUinlifi: 
or  they  were  specially  lummoned  (dW"'' 
[Dem.]  c  Staer.  p.  1354,  §  28,  im^ 
liMfTiipeir  fl  iiittrvvSn  estI  rir  ri/ur,  t  ■*1' 
Ttifm  -Arir,  etc.)  and  threatened  wiU  «* 
impoaition  of  a  tine  of  lOOO  dncbniu,  "  « 
paid  to  tbe  ilata  (Aeachin.  Ten.  §  4«;  J't' 
Proeta,  ed.  ijfwni,  p.  4M  ffi).  HuJlwil^* 
{Dtart.  p.  97)  and  Lipiiui  {Att.  Procett,  f-  ** 
n.  400)  take  jf^finnrfu  Uinu  in  Tbeophr.  Ov. 
6  (Jebb  16)  in  the  aenie  of  hnlfv««B,  i^ 
(p.  230)  in  that  of  "miking  oith  («i  riUBi} 
that  he  knowi  nothing  of  the  matter.' 

2.  Ai  a  rule,  candidates  for  an  olGce  lifa" 
iti  proper  lewc),  whether  tbey  were  t»  h 
chosen  by  lot  (ifixtil  ■Aupmaf)  or  by  tb<*J' 
band*  (i.  x"poTonr-eO,  gaxe  in  their  ii»o»» 
the  archoBi  (liocr.  de  Perm«t.  g  150;  l>M 
c.  Aiuhc  5  4 ;  Lys-  "■  Pl^-  S  S3>  Suid.  1  J- 
X^<fX'''i'  («nd  SchoL  Aeschin.  «.  Tta.  J  1!) 
aiyi,  ml  ix  imtrur  rir  Tp^ifiarefc*  ("■ 
Kri^iafX"'")  xKitf^'i  rii  ^X^  wroDflf  cv 
necting  the  niune  KiaaifX'^r  ^^^  *^ 
t4i  Vx<it  (see  Boeekb,  JCI.  Sd^fte*,  i»-  ^  '» 
n.  1);  bnt  when  PlnUrcb  IPI-Bc  a)ajt* 
Phocion  that  he  nired  more  fretinenlly  a  eTT 
■nrrit  than  any  one  in  his  lime,  orbefimW 
time  had  done  at  vmfaYT*MMw  *M  />"*•  * 
ii  evident  that  tbi*  wai  not  inisriablythi  nn 
(cf.  also  Sen.  MM  L  4,  10,  *l  'A#fW^  "f^ 
ytit  iIXevTa  'AAcifiidl**  f<J»  ***»*'5Jj  lo 
A  pemn  cboMa  in  luch  ■  way,  or  appo»>" 
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lerve  as  ambassador  or  in  any  oth«r  public 
capacity,  was  at  liberty  to  decline  the  office,  if 
he  could  take  an  oath,  either  himself  or  by 
proxy  (it*  irdpovf  Pollux,  viii.  55 ;  cf.  Dem.  de 
Falsi  Leg,  p.  379,  §  124,  and  Aeschin.  F,  L.  §  95, 
whence  we  learn  that  an  oath  of  this  kind  had 
to  be  made  before  the  assembly),  that  the  state 
of  his  health  or  other  circumstances  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  connected 
with  it  {i^6funtffQm,  r^¥  wptafitiai^,  rks  &px^f  * 
cf.  Arist.  FoL  vi.  10  S.  =  iv.  13  Bk.  ircpl  «i 
T^s  itpx^s  T^  '''015  fihv  lx^*^<  rlfiJifjM  fi^  ^(civcu 
i^SfunHrScu,  rdis  8^  ivwipois  i^tiwoui  the  arro- 
gant man  in  Theophr.  Char.  24  (Jebb  4)  assigns 
the  vag^e  reason  that  he  is  **  too  busy  ").  This 
oath  was  likewise  called  i^ttfuxria  (Harp.  s.  v. ; 
ScboL  Aristoph.  Feci,  1018,  n. ;  Schol.  Aeschin. 
F.  L,  §  97).  Hudtwalcker,  DiaeL  p.  97,  calls 
it  wrongly  ^irw/ioo-fo.  (Sch5mann,  AsscmblieSf 
p.  329;  Hermann,  Gr,  Staatsalt.  §§  123,  148.) 

3.  *E^ufioirla  is  also  used  according  to  Suidas, 
s,  0.  (=SchoL  Aristoph.  Feci,  1018),  in  the  sense 
of  objections  raised  by  the  defendant  to  the  admis- 
sibility of  the  plaintiff's  action  (ji^  tup  tiadryf' 
tr$ai  Hicriyy  cTra  Kcd  r^r  airlay  8i*  ^y  oIk  ctVa- 
y^ifta$  ii  iiicrif  etc.),  the  same  proceeding  which 
is  called  iuntypw^  in  Lys.  c.  Fancl.  §§  5, 10,  and 
vapaypcuph  since  the  law  of  Archinus,  passed 
soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty  Tyrant;^ 
(Isocr.  c.  CaiUnu  §  2).  Suidas*  explanation 
probablv'  refers  to  Aristoph.  Feci.  1026,  and 
there,  according  to  Platner  {Process  u.  Kiagen, 
i.  p.  162  n.),  i^ufioffia  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
declining  an  office  (2).  (Att.  Process,  ed.  Lipsius, 
p.  853  ff.)  [L.  S.]    [H.  H.] 

EXOSTRA  (i^oiiTrpa)  was  one  of  the  many 
kinds  of  machines  used  in  the  theatres  of  the 
ancients,  and  its  introduction  was  ascribed  to 
Aeschylus.  In  order  to  represent  a  scene  in  an 
interior,  a  movable  chamber  corresponding  to 
the  size  of  any  of  the  three  doors  was  devised, 
which  was  wheeled  out  (jitcKiKKrifui)  or  pushed 
out  (^{c^tfT/Kx)  (Pollux,  iv.  128 ;  Uphv  ^tfctrcu, 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  TAesm,  276  ;  ixicvicXurat 
M  rh  l|«  rh  9ta'fio<li6pioyj  Schol.  Ravenn.  ibid. ; 
SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  AchcojL  375).  Donaldson 
thinks  the  i^tiffrpa  was  used  to  exhibit  the  in- 
terior of  an  upper  chamber:  this  would  find 
support  in  the  late  meaning  of  the  word,  balcnny. 
A  special  use  of  both  machines  was  to  exhibit  to 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators  the  results  or  conse- 
quences of  such  acts,  as  murder  or  suicide,  as 
could  not  be  permitted  to  take  place  in  the  pro- 
scemmro,  and  were  therefore  described  as  having 
occurred  behind  the  scena. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  is  to  be  found  in  Cicero  (de  Prov,  Cans, 
6,  §  14),  who,  speaking  of  Piso,  says  he  formerly 
concealed  his  vices  ("post  siparium  heluaba- 
tur  '^  but  now  practised  them  openly  (** jam  in 
ezostra  heluatur  **).  (Donaldson,  Theatre  of  the 
Greeks,  ed.  7,  p.  238  ff. ;  C.  0.  Miiller,  Eumen. 
p.  103,  Kleine  Schriften,  i.  p.  524;  Alb.  Mailer, 
BShnenalterth.  pp.  142-148,  where  there  is  a  full 
diacnssion  of  the  passages  where  the  contrivance 
was  used.)  It  must  be  admitted,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  distinction  between  i^^i<rrpa  and  4kk^ 
tcXfi/uL  is  not  rery  clearly  made  out  (see  espe- 
cUUy  A.  Mailer,  p.  148,  n.  5). 

The  name  exostra  was  also  applied  to  a 
peculiar  kind  of  bridge,  which  was  thrown  from 
a  tower  cf  the  besiegers  upon  the  walls  of  a 


besieged  town,  and  across  which  the  assailants 
marched  to  attack  those  of  the  besieged  who 
were  stationed  on  the  ramparts  to  defend  the 
town  (Veget.  de  Re  MUU.  iv.  21 ;  Polyb.  ii.  6,  8). 
This  was  a  very  old  device,  frequently  repre- 
sented in  Assyrian  bas-reliefs.    [L.  S.]    [J.  M.] 

EXOU'LES  DIKE'  {ify><,\ris  tiicri).  '£|o<iAi7 
is  from  ^|fAXc<F,  which  Harpocration  (s.  v.)  ex- 
plains 4^tf6€iy  Kol  iK$dW€iv :  cf.  Dem.  c.  Pcm- 
taen.  p.  976,  §  35;  Lys.  c.  T/ieomn,  i.  §  17 
(&ir(AA.ciy).  Meier  {Att.  Process,  ed.  Lipsius,. 
p.  665  f.)  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  iiKtf 
i^o^kriSj  one  (fiw  iir6,yowfiv  ol  ipdaKovrtt  ^{c(p- 
y€ffdat  r&r  28l«*y  Kark  r&v  i^€tpy6vrwy,  Harpocr. 
s.  V.)  answering  roughly  to  the  intei'dictum  tmde 
vi  of  Roman  law ;  the  other  (ji6ywy  r&y  4k  Kara" 
Hiiais  6^i\6yTwy,  Caecilius  in  Harpocr.  s.  v.),, 
later  in  point  of  time,  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  actio  judicati.  A  tltcri  i^oiKris  of  the 
former  class  was  laid  before  the  rrrrapdicoyTaf. 
and  was  rifirir6s ;  one  of  the  latter  before  the 
magistrate  who  had  heard  the  case  from  which 
it  arose  (except  probably  when  a  SioirirH); 
had  given  an  award,  Dem.  c  Mid.  p.  540,  §  81 : 
cf.  Hudtwalcker,  Diaet.  p.  152),  and  was  rt/ii}- 
rhs  or  MfifiTos  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
jwdicatum.  G.  A.  Leist  {d.  Ait.  Figeniumsstreit, 
p.  45  f.),  on  the  other  hand,  defines  the  Hicrf 
i^o^iis  as  an  action  for  ejectment  resorted  to 
by  the  plaintiff,  when  his  title  to  some  property 
was  so  much  better  than  the  defendant's  as  to 
be  indisputable  (Ayo/i^i^^^^nrros).  Thus  a  son 
or  other  male  descendant  (also  a  son  adopted 
during  the  testator's  lifetime,  Dem.  c  LeocK 
p.  1086,  §  19)  might  enter  [Embateia],  and 
become  possessed  of  the  estate  immediately 
after  the  owner's  death  (rots  ftky  ydp,  Sri  y6y^ 
yty6yaffty,  oiJitls  &y  8^irov  i/i<^f<r/9T7T^0'<«  '■'cpl 
T&y  xarp^tw,  Isae.  Pyrrh.  §  61);  such  an 
heir  made  a  formal  entry  upon  the  land,  and 
thereby  became  seised  or  possessed  of  it ;  then 
the  adverse  claimant  came  and  turned  him  ofiT 
(yropwofiivMy  iipuh  c/t  rk  icriiiutra,  i^ijyty  6  A. 
o&rotrl  4>i^Kmy  atrov  ttyat,  Dem.  c.  Leoch, 
p.  1090,  §  32).  This  {iroceeding  took  place  quietly 
(yet  see  Dem.  c.  Onet.  i.  p.  864,  §  4)  and  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  (Isae.  Pyrrh,  §  22); 
then  the  heir  might  bring  against  him  an  action 
for  ejectment.  Such  an  action  could  also  be  main- 
tained by  a  creditor  who  was  prevented  from 
taking  possession  of  some  mortgaged  property,  the 
8poi  set  up  on  mortgaged  property  establishing 
clearly  the  rights  of  the  mortgagee  (Harpocr. 
s.  V. :  cf.  Dittenberger,  8.  L  Q.  No.  344,  L  75), 
or  according  to  Pollux  (viii.  59)  by  a  person 
who  had  bought  property  from  the  state  against 
anyone  who  disturbed  him  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it  (cf.  Dem.  c  Paxtaen.  p.  972,  §  19 ;  Ditten- 
berger,  ibid.  No.  76  =  C.  I.  G.  No.  2691  d^ 
fcal  #iri6Aif0'ay  rk  leHifuiTa  ahr&p  Zififjuoffirity. 
iKrri<r$at  Kvpl^is  t<hs  ftpu^iiyois),  for  no  action 
would  lie  against  the  purchaser  of  property  sold 
by  the  treasury :  the  fact  of  the  state  having 
ordered  the  sale  would  constitute  a  "parlii^ 
mentary  title,  so  to  speak"  (Wayte  on  Dem. 
c.  Timocr.  p.  717,  §  54).  The  title  to  property 
might  also  have  b^n  established  by  the 
decision  of  a  conrt  or  the  award  of  an 
arbitrator  (Etym,  M.  ol  Sfmpr  Fudft^nyres  &<rr9 
Xafisty  xmpUv  ^  ohefoF,  fircira  4fA$arr9iHP  iw\v6» 
/Mpot,  etc).  To  these  cases  Leist  adds  some 
,  othen  in  which  the  plaintiff't  right  ic  not  so 
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clearly  established;  e.^.  the  cause  of  Demo- 
sthenes against  Onetor.  Demosthenes  having 
Mcorered  a  judgment  against  Aphobus,  proceeded 
to  take  his  lands  in  execution.  Onetor  claimed 
them  as  mortgagee,  and  turned  him  off;  where- 
upon Demosthenes,  contending  that  the  mortgage 
was  collusire  and  fraudulent,  brought  an  4^o6Kiis 
9Uc^.  In  the  instance  mentioned  in  Isae. 
Dioaeog.  §  22,  Dicaeogenes  had  corenanted 
to  gire  the  plaintiffii  two-thirds  of  the  estate 
(i»mi»ipifffi1rniTm,  |  18  =  inA^  col  h^wmf^ty 
argmn.),  but  he  sold  these  two-thirds  to  other 
persons ;  the  plaintiffs  incurred  the  costs  (to  the 
amount  of  40  minas)  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  eject  Hidon,  one  of  the  purchasers,  Dicaeo- 
genes  guaranteeing  his  ownership.  The  case  in 
Demosth.  c.  Zenotk.  p.  882  f.  is  most  complicated. 
Demon  had  entrusteid  a  sum  of  money  to  Protus, 
who  engaged  to  purchase  com  in  Sicily  and 
bring  it  to  Athens.  Upon  the  ship*s  arriTal 
Zenothemis  claimed  the  cargo,  saying  that  it 
had  been  purchased  by  the  captain  Hegestratus 
(drowned  at  sea),  and  that  he  had  lent  money  to 
Hegestratus  upon  it.  Protus  and  his  partner 
Phertatus  tried  to  remore  him  (i^4y*af\  but  he 
declared  that  he  would  not  be  put  out  of  posses- 
sion by  anyone  but  Demon  (yet  from  {  21  it 
would  seem  that  SSenothemis  brought  an  action 
against  Protus  and  won  it) ;  and  when  Donon 
removed  him  at  last,  he  subjected  himself  to 
the  i^ovKiis  9Uai  which  Zenothemis  brought. 
(Of.  on  thU  case  A.  Philippi,  JaM,  /.  cfoss.  PhU, 
1867,  p.  577  f. ;  and  Thalheim,  Htrmes^  1888, 
p.  202  f.)  The  consequence  to  the  defendsnt,  if 
he  failed  in  the  action  of  ejectment,  was,  that 
(besides  his  liabilities  to  the  plaintiff)  he  was, 
as  a  public  offender,  condemned  to  pay  to  the 
treasury  a  sum  equal  to  the  damages,  or  to  the 
value  of  the  property  recovered  in  the  first 
action  (w^m^ifimw,  Dem.  c.  MkL  p.  528,  |  44). 
While  this  remained  unpaid  (and  we  may  pre- 
sume it  could  not  be  paid  without  also  satis- 
fpng  the  partyX  he  became,  as  a  state  debtor, 
subject  to  the  disabilities  of  kr%ida  (Andoc 
dg  MysL  i  73>  (Ati.  Proce$$,  ed.  Lipsius, 
p.  970.) 

These  proceedings  by  entry,  ouster,  etc,  were 
a  relic  of  ancient  times,  when,  before  writs  and 
pleadings  and  other  regular  processes  were  in- 
vented, parties  adopted  a  ruder  method  and 
took  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  There  was 
then  an  actual  ouster,  accompanied  often  with 
violence  and  breach  of  the  peace,  for  which 
the  person  in  the  wrong  was  not  only  responsi- 
ble to  the  party  injured,  but  was  also  punishable 
MM  a  public  offender.  Afterwards,  in  the  course 
of  civilisation,  violent  remedies  became  useless 
and  were  discontinued ;  yet  the  ceremony  of 
ejecting  was  still  kept  up  as  a  form  of  law, 
being  deemed  by  lawyers  a  necessary  foxmdation 
of  the  subsequent  lef^  process.  Thus  at  Rome, 
in  the  earlier  times,  one  party  used  to  summon 
the  other  by  the  words  **ex  jure  te  manum 
consertum  vooo,"  to  go  with  him  to  the  land  in 
dispute,  and  (in  the  presence  of  the  praetor  and 
others)  turn  him  out  by  force.  Afterwards  this 
was  changed  into  the  symbolical  act  of  breaking  a 
clod  of  earth  upon  the  land,  by  which  the  person 
who  broke  intimated  that  he  claimed  a  right 
to  deal  with  the  land  as  he  pleased.  We  may 
observe  also,  that  the  English  action  of  ejectment 
in  this  respect  resembles  the  Athenian,  that 
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although  an  entry  by  the  plaintiff  and  sn  otoier 
of  him  by  the  defendant  are  supposed  to  hiTc 
taken  place,  and  are  considered  necesnrjr  to 
support  the  action,  yet  both  entry  and  ossfer 
are  mere  fictions  of  law.  In  Attic  Isw  it  wis 
primarily  an  action  for  ejectment  oat  of  real 
property,  and  only  by  a  leg&l  fiction  trsnsfened 
to  other  property;  cf.  Uarpocration's  genenl 
statement :  awl  InpymiHas  94  ra  ci  ^Xprj/nm  (d 
Dem.  c  Pantijen.  p.  976,  §  35),  S(B«*^  A  »^ 
Sacd(f^#w  iTfAs  rhr  sljryorra  4fyi6\iis.  icsl  vipt 
4uf9pear69ov  U  icol  vmrrbs  oS  fnel  rti  evry 
^MTcircu  (Palmer  on  Plant.  Mud.  847,  ia  Jiw% 
0/ PAi/.  xvi.  p.  38).  [C.  B.K.]    [H.E] 

EXSE'QUIAE.    [FaNDS.] 

EXSrUUM  (^vyll),  banidment.  LGinc 
In  the  heroic  ages  the  general  term  fvyii  (ffifiit) 
was  for  the  most  part  applied  in  the  esse  of 
those  who,  in  order  to  avoid  some  poniilunat 
or  danger,  removed  from  their  own  oonntiyta 
another,  chiefly  when  homicide  had  been  oont- 
roitted,  whether  with  or  without  malice  sfan* 
thought.    Thus  Patrodus  appears  ss  s  fbgitire 
for  life,  in  consequence  of  manslaughter  con* 
mitted  by  him  when  a  boy  (e^  4$4kmw,  II  tm. 
88).      In  other  instances  mentioned  in  Homer 
(//.  u.  665,  xiii.  695,  xv.  335.  xvi  572;  01t(. 
224,  xxiii.  119)  we  do  not  know  whetikertbe 
homicide  was  accidental  or  not;  the ilsying <>f 
Molycrus  by  Hyettus  (Hesiod./r.  148=Pani  ix. 
36,  6)  would,  according   to   later  news,  baT« 
been  tUmot  ^wos.    The  duty  of  taking  tcb- 
geance  devolved  upon  the  relatives  of  the  sliu 
man    ((ML   xxiv.  433   ff.X  the    staU   hoUing 
aloof;  the  penalty  of  exile  was  sometime  re- 
mitted, and  the  homicide  allowed  to  remsii  in 
his  country  on  payment  of  a  vou^  ^  P*^  ^^ 
blood,  or  weregeid  (Tac  Oerm.  21)i*  which  v» 
made  to  the  relatives  or  nearest  ootmexioBf  of 
the  slain  (//.  ix.  630).     In  the  trial  scene  in  H- 
xviii.  497  ff.,  almost  every  point  of  importiwx 
has  been  variously  explained  by  scholsn.  f^ 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  point  at  iis&e,  lU 
agree  that  it  is  about  the  blood-price  of  s  nun 
who  has  been  slain ;  but  whilst  Sir  H.  Miine 
(Anc  Law,  p.  377 ;  cf.  Gladstone,  Hmeric  Stadia, 
iii.  p.  126  f.)  explains  1.  499  f.  thus,  "One  per- 
son  asserts  that  he  has  paid  the  oompositicii 
the  other  that  he  has  never  received  it "  Hrf- 
meister  (Z./.  vergl.  ReditMVfUaenstX  ii*  P- J^ 
ff.;  cf.  Leist,  Graeco-Uai.  Eechisgetch.  p. 329; 
W.  Leaf,  in  Joum.  cf  ffeiL  Stud.  x.  p.  123f.) 
renders  it,  *<  One  vowed  he  would  gire  anythoj. 
the  other  refused  to    accept   anything,"  "* 
question  to  be  decided  being  whether  the  ie»' 
tion  must  or  must  not  refuse  the  offered  cen* 
position,  ue.  whether  it  was  a  f^s  **w^'^ 
ojTo^ior.      Secondly,  in  the  two  Ulents  of  ff» 
which  lie  in  the  midst,  P.  M.  Laurence  (/<J» 
of  PhU.  viii.  p.  125  f.)  sees  the  ww^  W^  7" 
^BilUvov ;  but  surely  two  talents  is  too  flnsU » 
sum  to  represent  the  price  of  a  roan  slsin  (»^ 
Ridgway,  Jowm.  of  PhU.  x.  p.  30  f.  and  /osrM 
^e«.  fiftid  X.  p.  136).   Sch«mann(onIsae.p.2«' 
and  Antiq.j.p.  Or.  p.  73,  n.  10)  looks  npon  ^ 
as  quasi  quaedam    mpaKorafioki,    «"»<*  •"J 
fhrtty  U  used  of  liUgants  only ;  howerer,  tne 

•  Cf.  Qrlmra,  Ikut$cke  SeeMteUtrtk. p.  «•!;  T*J2 
Anc,  Lam  and  hut.  i^  JBngUmd,  i.  p.  I«  ^^ 
iZeit$ckr,  d.  D.  M&rgeni.  OtttUtA.  188T.  p  «n  P^> 
Wergttd  im  Veda. 
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fiu:i  that  ^Imtr  cra-ciV,  or  rather  \4yfiVf  occars 
in  this  sense  in  Attic,  decides  nothing  for 
Homer,  and  a  phrase  like  ^as  irKokms  iumvrts 
used  of  the  finuriKtis  in  Hesiod.  Op,  et  2>.  258  sup- 
ports Sir  H.  Maine's  explanation,  viz.  that  the 
two  talents  were  to  be  given  to  him  who  ahonld 
explain  the  grounds  of  the  decision  most  to  the 
satisfiiction  of  the  audience.  According  to 
W.  Leaf^  who  distinguishes  two  scenes,  first  the 
dispute  in  the  market-place,  when  the  litigants 
wish  to  refer  the  matter  to  an  Xtrrmpy  secondly 
the  scene  "'  in  court,"  when  the  y^porrts  are  the 
judges,  the  Xirrttp  as  president  of  the  council 
had  to  assign  them  to  that  councillor  whose 
adrice  he  judges  to  hare  contributed  most  to  the 
final  decision. 

For  later  terms  we  must  distinguish  between 
Toluntarj  exile  and  exile  appointed  as  a  punish- 
ment by  law  for  particular  offences.  To  speak 
first  of  the  latter :  here  we  must  distinguish 
again  between  exile  for  a  specified  period  and 
exile  for  life. 

A  person  conricted  of  accidental  homicide  had 
to  leave  the  country  within  a  specified  time  by 
a  certain  road  and  to  remain  in  exile  until  the 
relations  of  the  slain  man  pardoned  him  (Dem. 
c.  Aristocr.  p.  644,  §  72 ;  c  Mid.  p.  528,  §  43, 
and  lex  in  [Dem.]  o.  Macart.  p.  1069,  §  57=  C 
J.  A.  i.  No.  61 ;  o^co-is) ;  his  possessions  were 
^trifM,  i.e.  not  confiscated  (jUm.  c.  Aristocr. 
13.  634,  §  45 ;  cf.  Theophr.  ».  y^/A»F,  /r.  14,  in 
Joum,  of  Phil.  vL  p.  3).  The  banishment  in  this 
case  not  being  for  life,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  if  the  relatives  of  the  slain  man  re- 
fused to  make  a  reconciliation,  the  law  stepped 
in  and  exacted  such.  According  to  some,  a  year 
was  the  term  of  exile  (Hesych.  a.  v.  hMwtmy 
'TiffiUsj  etc.;  cf.  Plat.  Legg.  p.  865  £),  but 
Philippi  {Areopag  ti.  Eph.  p.  117  ff.)  brings 
forward  strong  reasons  against  this  opinion, 
and  suggests  a  longer  term  than  one  year  (cf. 
Antiph.  TetraL  ii.  /9,  §  10).  It  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  a  fugitive  for  accidental  homicide 
was  charged  with  murder  committed  by  him 
before  he  went  into  exile;  in  that  case  he 
pleaded  on  board  ship,  before  a  court  which  sat 
4r  ^p€terroif  in  the  Peiraeus  (Dem.  c  Ariilocr.  p. 
645,  §  77,  and  Paosan.  i.  28, 12 ;  c£  Harp.  8.  v.;. 

Banishment  for  life  with  confiscation  was  in- 
flicted on  persons  who  rooted  up  the  sacred 
olives  at  Athens  (Lys.  pro  aacr,  dea  exBO.  §  41), 
and  on  those  convicted  of  rpaufui  im  wpwoias,  or 
wounding  with  intent  to  kill,  even  though  death 
might  not  ensue  (Lys.  c.  Simon.  §  38,  de  win.  ex 
mSutria^  §§  13, 18;  Dem.  c.  Boeot.  ii.  p.  1018, 
§  32  [TRJkUMATOS  EK  PR0N0L48  GrAPRE]  ; 
according  to  Philippi,  p.  113,  not  banishment  for 
life ;  cf.  Plat.  Leag.  ix.  p.  877  B,  where  it  is 
banishment  for  lin  without  confiscation).  The 
murder  of  a  non-citizen  was  punished  with 
baniiUmient,  not  with  death  {Lex.  Segtier.  194, 
11 ;  cfl  the  phrase  in  decrees  in  honour  of  state 
benefactors ;  in  case  an  attempt  should  be  made 
on  their  lives,  the  redress  shall  be  the  same, 
moBdr^p  tuf  rhp  *A9iiimop  iaroier^lvp^  Dem.  o. 
Ariatocr.  p.  650,  {  89,  and  C.  L  A,  ii.  No.  115 ; 
Att.  Process^  ed.  Lipsius,  p.  377  ff.).  By  the 
laws  of  Solon  every  one  was  liable  to  banish- 
ment who  remained  neutral  during  political 
conUntions  (Pint.  Sol.  20;  Gell.  iL  12);  this 
was  no  longer  in  force  in  the  days  of  Lysias  (c. 
PfUkn.  I  27) :  cf.  Grote,  iii.  p.  144|  on  the  law 
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of  Ostracism  replacing  Solon's  law,  and  Mahaffy 
{HermatA.  vii.  p.  87). 

Banishment  might  also  be  proposed  as  penalty 
by  the  accuser  in  a  case  of  Lrikttth  Plftt.  Apol. 
p.  373  C  (c(.  the  punishment  of  the  Delians, 
Boeckh,  Stkh.*^  ii.  p.  92  f.,  and  of  Protagoras, 
Diog.  Laert.  ix.  152 ;  Cic  de  Kct  Deor.  i.  63^ 
or  a  decree  might  direct  the  exile  of  a  person :  . 
see  C.  I.  A.  iL  No.  17,  (;nft,to^toy  8i  ttinhy 
Bopdr^  ^  ^vyp  olrep  *K9rivaioi  Koi  ol  enOfi-^ 
tMxot  Kpenovauf  (cf.  C.  1.  6.  No.  2008);  thus 
on  the  motion  of  Themistocles  (Plut.  Them.  6> 
Arthmius  of  Zeleia  was  banished  from  Athens  • 
(Dem.  m  PhU.  iii.  p.  121,  %  42;  de  Feds.  Leg. 
p.  428,  §  271 ;  Aeschin.  c.  Ctee.  §  258 ;  Dinarch. 
c.  Dem.  §§  24,  25).  Cf.  Plat.  Qorg.  p.  468  B  ff. . 
and  SchoL  Aristoph.  £an.  546;  Arrian,  £xp. 
Alex,  i  10,  6. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  when  we 
hear  of  exiles  (here  we  do  net  take  into  account 
those  banished  by  political  opponents),  we  must 
not  refer  the  banishment  to  a  special  conviction, 
but  must  rather  think  of  voluntary  exile,  men 
preferring  to  leave  the  country  to  running  the 
risk  of  standing  their  trial.  Wilful  murder  was 
punished  with  death  and  confiscation  of  property  ; 
but  the  accused  could  aroid  it  by  leaving  the 
country  after  the  first  day  of  the  trial  (except 
according  to  Pollux,  viii.  99,  117,  in  the  case  of 
parricide),  nor  had  the  prosecutor  any  right  to 
prevent  him ;  the  murderer  was  then  condemned 
to  perpetual  exile  and  his  property  oonfiscated. 
Hypereides  (pro  Eva.  col.  18)  gives  five  instances 
of  eisangelia,  and  winds  up  with  the  remark,  > 
*<  None  of  them  ventured  to  take  his  trial,  &XA* 
o^ol  4x**^^  ^c^Torrcr  iK  rris  vSkftts^  and 
altogether  it  was  rare  to  see  any  one  of  those 
proceeded  against  by  eisangelia  appear  in 
court  »•  (cf.  Joum.  of  PML  viL  p.  108).  If 
such  exiles  ventured  to  return,  they  were 
immediately  put  to  death  (Dem.  o.  Ariatocr. 
p.  630, 1  31 ;  [Lys.]  c.  Andoe.  §  15 ;  Lye  c^ 
Leocr.  §  93);  and  whoever  harboured  or  enter- 
tained any  one  who  had  ficd  from  his  country  -. 
to  avoid  capital  punishment,  was  liable  to  the 
same  penalties  as  the  fugitive  himself  (Dem.  c  • 
Polyd.  p.  1222,  §  49>  Such  exiles  were  not 
allowed  to  return  home  even  upon  a  general 
amnesty.  Thus  Solon's  law  excluded  from  his 
comprehensive  measure  of  amnesty  those  in  exile 
for  charges  of  murder  or  of  subversion  of  the 
public  liberty  (Plut.  Sol.  19,  M  ^6w^  ^  tr^- 
yatatw  ^  M  Tvpaiv(8t :  cf.  Dobree,  Adv.  i.  p.  181,. 
!p6yos  a  private  murder,  a^etyii  a  massacre,  sc 
in  motu  cttt/t);  and  from  the  general  amnestr 
proposed  by  Patrocleides  after  the  defeat  of 
Aegospotami,  those  were  excepted  who  had  fled 
from  Athens  without  standing  their  trial  (6ir6a'a 
[sc.  6w6fWfra]  iv  irr^Aaii  firfpamai  rUp  fiif 
M^  /iciydPrnr),  and  also  the  classes  of  exiles 
which  were  exempted  by  Solon's  law  (Andoc  de^ 
Myst  §§  77,  78;  Droysen,  de  Demoph.,  Patrod.^ 
TUam,  populiao, ;  probably  the  same  restrictions 
were  made  when  during  the  Persian  wars  an 
act  of  amnesty  was  passed,  see  Jebb,  Att.  Or,  u 
p.  125  f.).  Indeed,  against  the  exiles,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  were  at  Deceleia  assistiog 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  warfare  against 
Athens,  a  severe  decree  was  passed  by  the 
Athenian  assembly  (Lye  o.  Leocr.  §  121) ;  they 
returned,  however,  when  Athens  had  to  surren* 
der  to  Lysander  (Andoc  de  Myst.  §  80 ;  Xen. 
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J9W7.  iL  d,  20 ;  Plot.  XyMMl  U ;  Lyv.  c  .Srvfoia. 
§  77).  Im  tha  fentnl  rMtontion  of  exUts 
throttghoiit  the  Greek  citiet  proclaimed  bj  order 
of  Alexmader  the  Great,  and  afterwards  by  Polj- 
iperohoa,  exception  ia  made  of  men  ezUed  for 
sacrilege  or  homicide  (Diod.  xriL  109,  zriiL  8). 
There  are  instances  of  indiridnals  being  allowed 
to  retnm  from  exile:  Aldbiades  and  others 
(Thnc  riii.  97,  etcX  Demosthenes  (on  the  pro- 
posal of  Damon,  [Pint.!  VOt,  X.  Oratt,  p.  846  D; 
rlnt.  DenL  27,  etc.).  Gn  the  decree  of  Oenobius, 
by  which  Thncydides  is  said  to  hare  been  re- 
caUed  (Pans.  i.  23,  9;  et  Plin.  K  K.  rii.  §§  30, 
110),  and  on  the  amnesty  after  the  Sicilian 
expedition  (irX^^y  tAt  nei«-irrpari8iMs  Maroell. 
VU.  Tkucyd,  32  t\  see  GUbert,  FhiloL  1879, 
p.  251  ff;  and  Stahl,  Mh$m,  if  1884,  p.  458  ff. 
To  those  who  reoeired  permission  to  return  to 
Athens,  the  state  restored  the  ralne  of  the  con- 
fiscated property  (Pint.  Ale  33 ;  Diod.  xiii.  69, 
and  Isocr.  d»  Big.  $  46 ;  cf.  also  Ep,  8, 3 ;  the  four 
men  whom  Andoddes  had  named,  in  addition  to 
the  list  of  Tencms,  as  concerned  in  the  muti- 
lation of  the  Hermae,  fled  {de  Mjf$t,  |  68X  but 
at  the  time  he  delirered  his  speech  on  the 
Mysteries  ($  53)  he  could  refer  to  them  as  men 
ot . . .  Kmnkiikv0mgt  #c«l  9x9Wi  rk  a^^rtpa  tdrrAp : 
cf.  (7.  /.  A.  i.  Nos.  274-7,  and  Suppl.  p.  35,  on 
the  sale  of  their  property).  In  Phlius  those 
who  had  bought  such  property  had  lo  gire  it  up 
on  receiring  back  fh>m  the  treasury  the  price 
they  had  paid  for  it  (Xen.  SeU.  r.  2,  10);  at 
Athens  thsir  title  would  have  been  absolute  (Dem. 
c.  7hi¥)er.  p.  717,  |  54 ;  c  PantagH.  p.  972,  $  19). 
Under  ^iryi^  or  banishment,  as  a  general  term, 
is  comprehended  OMiraoiim  (ficrptmiwiUty  The 
difference  between  the  two  is  stated  by  the  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Fssp.  941  (cf.  Suid. «.  v.)  to  be :  <<  ^vy^ 
(C«.  ktvfwyim,  banishment  for  life)  diffen  from 
ostradsm,  inasmuch  as  those  who  are  banished 
lose  their  property  by  confiscation,  whereas 
the  ostracised  do  not ;  the  former  also  have  no 
fixed  place  of  abode,  no  time  of  return  assigned, 
but  the  latter  hare."  The  fixed  place  of  abode 
is  only  mentioned  hen,  Philochorus  in  Lex. 
Ccmi.  s.  y.  simply  stating,  /a^  hnfiaiworra  hrrhs 
r^palaram  tov  JLifi^ias  iicpmniplov:  see  also 
Thuc.  L  135,  about  the  moTements  of  Themis- 
todes.  Gf  the  fVagmenU  of  Arist.  Polit.  Athm. 
(Bergk,  Bhem.  M.  1881,  pp.  87-115X  one  relates 
to-  ostracism ;  according  to  Bergk's  reading,  it 
confirms  the  tradition  (Aelian,  V.  ff.  13,  24) 
that  Cleisthenes  himself  fell  a  victim  (though 
not  the  first)  to  his  institution.  It  was  intro- 
duced after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidae, 
*<to  drive  their  friends  out  of  the  country." 
Its  nature  and  objects  are  thus  explained  by 
Arist.  Pol.  iii.  8  (13  Bk.\  2  S.  (see,  however, 
§  6  c  about  its  later  working):  ** Deroocratical 
states,"  he  observes,  ^'used  to  ostracise,  and 
remove  from  the  dty  for  a  definite  time,  those 
who  appeared  to  be  pre-eminent  above  their 
fellow^ltizens,  by  reason  of  their  wealth,  the 
number  of  their  friends,  or  any  other  means  of 
influence."  Grote  (iv.  p.  78  ff.)  fully  discusses 
the  purpose  and  working  of  the  ostradsm ;  see 
especially  the  note  on  p.  85,  ''The  practical 
working  of  the  ostradsm  presents  it  as  a  struggle 
between  two  contending  leaders,  accompanied 
with  chance  of  banishment  to  both,"  and  v. 
pp.  221,  282,  etc:  cf.  Lugebil,  JaM.  f.  chs$, 
PhiM.,  SuppL  iv.  p.  185  ft 
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The  manner  of  efiecting  ostradsm  wai  u 
follows:  In  the  icupia  iuckiiffim  of  the  axth 
prytany  of  the  year,  the  assembly  determiaid 
whether  such  a  step  was  necessary  {Lex.  Cbut 
s.  V.  KvpU  dmcKiiM) ;  if  they  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  a  day  was  named  in  the  ttghth 
prytany  fi)r  the  voting  (tb.  s.  v.  icrpvMfUsi 
cf.  SchoL  Aristoph.  Bj.  851,  and  f^gm.  La. 
Dmoith.  Aristocr.,  Bl^  Hertnes,  1882,  p.  15S); 
these  two  important  assemblies  were  fixed  tt 
this  time  on  account  of  the  larger  attendsnoe  tt 
the  popular  assembly  consequent  Upon  ihf 
celebration  of  the  Lenaea  and  of  the  DioByiii 
(Gilbert,  Beitr.  m.  itmern  Oesch.  AM.  p.  22S 
ff.).  Gn  the  appointed  day  the  agon  wn 
railed  round,  with  ten  entrances  left  for  the 
dtizens  of  each  tribe:  by  these  the  tribtfOMB 
entered  and  depodted  in  uinM  each  his  Sarpmm 
or  potsherd  (hence  ostracism  was  called  tctptiiia^ 
/idtfri^,  Heineke,  fragm.  Com.  iv.  p.  638),  vitk 
the  name  of  the  person  written  on  it  whom  lie 
wished  to  be  ostracised  {mirt  €rp4^ma 
rV  iwiypttf^v).  The  nine  archont  and  the 
fiovK^  superintended  the  proceedings.  If  < 
total  of  6,000  votes  had  not  been  re(»rdsd,  the 
ceremony  ended  in  nothing ;  ^  for  no  Isw  cosM 
be  made  against  any  single  dtizen  tmleM  it 
seemed  good  to  6,000  citizens  voting  secntlj'' 
(Andoc.  iU  My$t  |  87;  Dem.  c.  TuMor.  f.  719, 
$  59;  [Dem.]  c.  Sieph.  iL  p.  1132,  §  12;  ai^ 
Boeckh,  8ihh.*  i.  p.  294).  Provided  thit  toUl 
was  reached,  he  who  had  the  majority  of  votai 
had  to  leave  Athens  within  ten  dsys.  Theri  ii 
a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  anthorititf, 
as  well  as  among  the  commentators,  whether  the 
minimum  of  6,000  applies  to  the  votes  gi^eo  is 
all,  or  to  the  votes  given  against  any  one  suoe. 
Grote  favours  the  latter  opinion  (it.  p.84  D.;e^ 
SchOmann,  Verfassvngsgeich,  Ath.  p.  81  n.),  bat 
the  former  (Pint.  Arist.  7)  seems  the  bow 
probable  (Lugebil,  p.  144  ff.;  Frseokel,  itt 
Oetchuxrrtnger.  p.  92  n. ;  cf.  Thnc  viiL  72). 
The  period  of  baushment  was  ten  years  ([Asdoft] 
c.  AJdb.  I  2);  according  to  Lex.  CaU.  it  wiiit 
a  later  period  reduced  to  five  years,  but  Hj^ 
bdus,  the  last  who  was  ostracised,  hsd  lired  ax 
yean  in  exile  when  he  was  murdered  (Gilbert, 
p.  231  n.).  In  some  instances  persons  oetrtdiad 
Were  recalled  before  the  ten  years  had  expired: 
thus  Themistocles  is  said  to  have  himielf  pro- 
posed the  restoration  of  his  rival  Aristeides  froD 
ostracism  ««a  little  before  the  battle  of  Salsnit 
(but  see  Herod,  viii.  79,  and  Com.  Nep.  AritL  1> 
and  Pericles  did  the  same  with  regard  to  Cin* 
(?\ni.Per.  10;  dm,  17),  and  "  in  both  casei  the 

suspension  of  enmity  between  the  two  1«^^ 
was  partly  the  sign,  partly  also  the  snxilii'y 
cause,  of  reconciliation  and  renewed  frstemitr 
among  the  general  body  of  dtizens  "  (Grote,  r. 
p.  185). 

Some  of  the  most  disUnguished  men  at  AtJeiB 
were  removed  by  ostracism;  besides  tho« 
mentioned  before:  Hipparchus,  the  *«  ^ 
Charmus,  a  rdative  of  the  Pisistratidse  (Hff- 
poor.;  Androtion,  fr,  5,  Didot;  Plot.  JWc  IJ); 
Thucydides,  the  son  of  Mdesias  (Pint  Pfr.  H 
etc.) ;  Aldbitdes  and  Megacles,  the  V^"^J^ 
maternal  grandfathers  of  the  distinguished  Ald- 
biades ([Andoc.]  c.  AMb.  §  34;  Lys.  cM^  |- 
§  39) ;  Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Pericles  (Hersci. 
Pont,  c  1) ;  Callias,  the  son  of  Didymns  ([^^ 
c  JUdb,  §  32);  IXunon,  the  preceptor  of Tendes 
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in  poetry  and  music  (Pint.   Per,  4) ;    Meno 
^Hesych.  «.  0.  MciwrlSai),  etc.    The  last  person 
sgainst  whom  it  was  used  was  Hyperbolus,  the 
lamp-maker,  son  of  Chremes;  oar  information 
on  that  point  is  scanty  (for  the  date  cf.  Beloch, 
d,  att  Politik  Beit  Fend,  p.  339  f.).    Thucy- 
dides  (viii.  73)  mentions  Hyperbolas  only  once 
— in  411  B.C.,  when  he  terms  him  "  one  Hyper- 
bolas, a  person  of  bad  character  (jMx9iip6s),  who 
had  been  ostracised  not  from  fear  of  dangerous 
excess  of  dignity  and  power,  but  through  his 
wickedness  and  his  being  felt  as  tL  disgrace  to 
the  city  "  (cf.  Androt.  /r.  48,  Didot,  iiii  tfHxuXS- 
TtfT^h  and  Plato  qnoted  by  Plat.  Nic,  11,  oit  yiip 
touxirmv  cTvck'  ttrrpo:)^  ri^pdOri);   hence,  it   is 
«aid,  ostracism  was  considered    degraded    and 
accordingly  discontinned.    (Philochorus  in  Lex» 
CcuU.   8.  T.  fitrii  rovTor  [sc.  *Tir4pfio\oy]  Si 
jccrrcA^  rh  HSos:  cf.  Theoph.   ir.  p.  fr.  26, 
JbtirM.  o/  FhU,  yi.  pp.  6, 23.)    Hyperbolas  cannot 
possibly  hare  been  so  insignlBcant  a  person  as 
Thncydides  and  the  comic  aathors  try  to  make 
him  oat :  he  acted  as  UpofurfifMv  (Aristoph.  Nub. 
623),   was  fiovXwrfis    (Meineke,    ii.  p.    670), 
^rrpaniT^t  (Aristoph.  Pac,  1319 ;  Schol.  Acham. 
S46)y  and  leader  of  the  democratic  party  after 
Cleon's  death  (Aristoph.  Pac,  681 ;  cf.  Pan.  570); 
and  it  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  he  was  slain 
by  the  oligarchical  conspirators  who  were  aim- 
ing  to  overthrow  the  democracy   at  Athens. 
Plutarch  gives  three  different  versions  of  how 
Hyperbolas   came  to  be  ostracised.    The   two 
opposing  parties  of  Alcibiades  and  Nicias,  after 
the  vote  of  ostracism  was  decreed,  anited  to  tarn 
the  vote  against  Hyperbolas  (^Arist.  7) ;  accord- 
ing to  Theophrastns,  the  opposition  at  first  and 
the  coalition  afterwards  was  not  between  Kicias 
axkd  Alcibiades,  but  between  Phaeaz  and  Alci- 
biades (Nic   11);   and   in  Alcib.  13  Plutarch 
mixes  up  these  two  versions  (cf.   [Andoc]  c. 
AicSf.').    Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
Te<3oncile  these  accounts :  thus  Zurborg  (^HermeSy 
1S77,  pp.  198-206)  suggests  that  when  once  the 
ostracising  vote  had  been  formally  pronounced 
and  could  no  more  be  prevented  from  taking 
place,  the  two  opposing  parties  selected  Phaeax 
4md  Hyperbolus  to  take  the  places  of  the  real 
party-leaders,  Nicias  and  Alcibiades;   Seeliger 
iJahfh.  /.  class.  Phil.  1877,  pp.  739-747)  con- 
siders the  struggle  between  Nicias  and  Alcibiades 
.as  a  pure  fiction  of  Plutarch,  etc.    However  that 
may  be,  Hyperbolus  was  certainly  the  last  per- 
son ostracised,  but  it  is  anything  but  certain  that 
ostracism  was  no  longer  employed  because  the 
ostTacism  of  Hyperbolus  was  felt  "as  a  gross 
abuse"  of  the  institution  (Qrote,  vi.  p.  378) ;  it  is, 
on   the  other  hand,  very  probable,  as  Lugebil 
and  others  suggest,  that  ostracism  was  formally 
abolished  under  the  archonship  of   Eucleides. 
Hahaffy  (Hermath.  1881,  p.  87  ff.)  is  of  opinion 
that  the  disuse  of  ostracism  dates  fV'om  417  B.C., 
and  that  ostracism  was  replaced  by  the  ypwftiii 
9tiMaf6fiMVy  ''which,  though  it  may  have  long 
existed  in  the  special  form  of  an  action  against 
direct  verbal  contradictions  of  particular  laws 
l>y  new  enactments,"  acquired  its  importance 
£rom  the  disuse  of  ostracism. 

Ostracism  prevailed  in  other  democratical 
atates  as  well  as  Athens;  namely,  at  Argos 
<Arist,  Pol.  viii.  2,  4«  S.=v.  2,  5  Bk.),  Miletus, 
and  Megara  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  851).  From 
-the  ostncism  at  Athens  was  copied  the  Petalism 
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(inraXurfUs)  of  the  Syracusans,  so  called  from 
the  ir4raXa,  or  leaves  of  the  olive,  on  which  was 
written  the  name  of  the  person  whom  they 
wished  to  remove  fVom  the  city  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  Diodorus  (xi.  55-87)  affirms  that  it 
was  so  unjustly  and  profusely  applied,  as  to 
deter  persons  of  wealth  and  station  from  taking 
any  part  in  public  affairs ;  for  which  reason  it 
was  speedily  discontinued.      [G.  L.]    [H.  H.] 

8.  KOMAV.    Exsilium^  according  to  Paulus  in 
Dig.  48,  1,  2,  means  banishment  inflicted  by  the 
state  as  a  punishment,  and  accompanied  by  loss 
of  civitas :  if  the  person  banished  did  not  cease 
to  be  civis,  it  was  not  properly  exsilium,  but 
relegatio.    From  the  infliction  of  exile  (in  this 
specific  sense)  for  crime,  however  heinous,  the 
early  Romans  shrank  with  an  abhorrence  which 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  or  even  realise ; 
it  was  a  punishment  unknown  to  their  law  for 
centuries.    Thus  Cicero  says  (pro  Caec.M)  that 
no  Roman  was  ever  deprived  of  his  dnitas  or 
his  freedom  by  a  lex;  and  in  the  speech  pro 
Demo  (16,  17,  29)  he  puts  the  same  thing  in  a 
more  guarded  way  by  saying,  that  no  privUegiumf 
or  lex  directed  against  an  individual,  could  be 
enacted  so  as  to  affect  the  caput  of  a  Roman 
citizen  unless  he  was  first  condemned  in  a  judi- 
cium ;  and  that  no  civis  could  lose  his  freedom 
or  citizenship  without  his  own  consent.    It  was 
on  the  same  principle  that  Roman  citizens  who 
went  out  as  Latin  colonists  did  not  become  Latin 
unless   they  went  voluntarily  and  registered 
their  names,  thereby  ceasing  to  be  dves  Momani, 
In  the  passage  of  the  speech  for  Caecina,  already 
referred  to,  Cicero  says  that  persons  condemned 
on  a  capital  charge  punished  by  exile  did  not 
lose  their  citizenship  till  they  had  been  accepted 
as  citizens  of  some  other  state:  "si  non  accipiunt, 
ut    Mancinum    Numantini,    retinet    integram 
causam  et  jus  civitatis."    In  another  place  (pro 
Balbo,  11)  he  alters  the  form  of  the  proposition 
by  remarking  that  a  Roman  who   became  a 
citizen  of  another  state  thereby  ceased  to  be  a 
Roman  citizen.    It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
in  the  pro  Caecina  it  is  one  of  Cicero's  objects  to 
prove  that  his  client  had  the  rights  of  a  civis, 
and  in  the  pro  Domo  to  prove  that  he  himself 
had  not  been  an  exsul,  though  he  was  interdicted 
from  fire  and  water  (for  which   see    below) 
within  400  miles  of  Rome  (ad  Att.  iii.  4).    Now, 
having  been  thus  interdicted,  and  having  evaded 
the  penalty  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  by  going 
beyond  the  limits,"  he  could  only  escape  the 
consequences,  namely  exsUium,  either  by  relying 
on  the  fact  of  his  not  being  received  as  a  citizen 
into  another  state,  or  by  alleging  the  illegality 
of  the  proceedings  against  him.    The  latter  is 
the  ground  upon  which  he  appears  to  maintain 
his  case  in  the  pro  Domo :  he  alleges  that  he 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  privUegium,  without 
having  been   first  condemned    in   a  judicium 
(c  17).    At  any  rate,  he  was  restored  by  a  ^ 
oenturiata  (ad  Att.  iv.  1).    Niebubr  asserts  that 
Cicero's  interdiction  from  fire  and  water  did  not 
necessarily  deprive  him  of  the  civitas:  but  in 
ad  Att.  iii.  23,  Cicero  admits  by  implication 
that  he  had  lost  both  his  citizenship  and  his 
crdo,  or  rank  as  senator. 

These  references  to  Cicero  are  intended  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  Romans  had  a  great 
horror  of  compulsory  exile  carrying  with  it  loss 
of  civitas.    The  explanation  of  this  fact  ii  to  be 
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foand  in  the  idtntification,  by  the  andent  tvorld. 
of  **•  ftranser  "  with  *'  eiMin^r,**  and  in  the  habit 
of  primitire  aocietiea  to  treat  all  persona  who 
were  not  members  of  their  own  bodj  politic  as 
absolntely  "  rightless."  The  ootcast  from  his 
tribe  and  people  was  no  better  off  than  the 
wild  beasts  which  are  the  prey  of  every  hnnter : 
he  lost  erenrthing  that  made  life  valuable  or 
even  bearable:  he  became  civilly  dead,  and 
liable  to  be  rednced  to  slavery  wheresoever  he 
might  betake  himself. 

Sut  though  the  state  hesitated  to  inflict  such 
a  £ite  as  this  upon  its  citizens,  yet  it  did  not 
deny  them  the  privilege  of  voluntarily  with- 
drawing from  its  territories  in  order  to  escape 
from  what  might  seem  to  them  even  more 
terrible  penalties,  or  even  from  the  mere  disgrace 
of  prosecution  (Liv.  L''41,  iL  35,  iiu  13,  58, 
V.  32 ;  Cic.  pro  Caec.  98.  34).  £zile  was  con- 
ceived, not  as  a  punishment,  but  as  a  means  of 
escaping  punishment,  which  the  Romans  left 
open  to  tne  accused  up  to  the  moment  of  hb 
condemnation:  *' Exsilinm  enim  non  supplicium 
est,  sed  perfugium  port  usque  supplicii : . . .  con- 
fngiunt  quasi  ad  aram,  in  exsiiium  *'  (Cic.  pro 
Caec  34:  cf.  Schwegler,  RdmiacKe  OetchichUj 
i.  p.  438).  Indeed,  in  the  earlier  republican 
period,  a  Roman  citizen  might  have  a  right  to 
go  into  exiSium  to  another  state,  or  a  citizen  of 
another  state  might  have  a  right  to  go  into 
txtHium  at  Rome,  by  virtue  of  certain  isopolitical 
relations  eiisting  between  such  state  and  Rome. 
This  right  was  adled  ju$  exuhndi  with  reference 
to  the  state  to  which  the  person  came;  with  re- 
spect to  his  own  state  which  he  left  he  was  extv/. 
Slid  his  condition  was  txtUmm ;  with  respect  to 
the  state  which  he  entered  he  was  %nguiUn%$; 
and  at  Rome  he  might  attach  himself  to  a  qnasi' 
patrmmt  [Appucatio].  And  Niebuhr  may  be 
correct  in  stating  that  they  who  settled  in  an 
unprivileged  place  (Le.  one  which  was  not  in 
an  isopoUtical  relation  with  Rome)  did  not 
technically  become  ** exiles"  without  a  decree 
of  the  people  declaring  that  their  settlement 
should  operate  as  a  legal  extUimn;  thus  it 
appears  from  Liv.  zzvL  3,  that  it  was  declared 
by  plebiscitum  that  C.  Fabius,  by  going  into 
ezile  to  Tarquinii  (which  was  a  municipium, 
O'c.  pro  Caec  4),  was  legaRy  in  exile.  The 
commonness  of  this  decree,  however,  seems  to 
require  a  different  explanation;  and  it  seems 
better  to  regard  *the  volxmtary  withdrawal  of 
an  accused  criminal  as  an  admission  of  his  guilt, 
which  the  Romans  habitually  confirmed  by  a 
plebiscitum  which  gave  it  a  legal  character  (Liv. 
T.  32,  48X  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  return 
of  the  accused,  forbade  other  members  of  the 
state  to  afford  him  shelter,  fire  or  water :  the 
most  common  expression  WBqme  et  ignis  inter* 
dictio  (Liv.  zxv.  4),  but  to  aquae  et  ignis  Cicero 
adds  tecti  (pro  Domo,  30 ;  cf.  Plut.  Marius^ 
c  29).  When  an  exile  was  recalled,  the  prohi- 
bition was  removed  by  an  equally  solemn  legis- 
lative act,  as  is  shown  by  the  case  of  Cicero 
already  referred  to.  The  real  purpose  of  the 
**  interdiction  "  seems  to  have  been  to  clear  the 
community  from  any  guilt  which  it  might  have 
incurred  in  the  eye  of  the  gods  by  letting  a 
criminal  escape  unpunished.  It  was  no  mere 
political  outlawry;  it  was  intended  to  purify 
the  body  politic  by  casting  out  its  impure 
elements.    Fire  and  water  (irvp,  purus)  were 
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the  symbols  of  purity,  and  could  not  be  dispesMi 
with  in  the  performance  of  any  act  or  ceremonj 
which  possessed  a  religions  significance,  e^ 
sacrifice  and  marriage  (c^  Uartnng,  SeHgioii  iet 
Earner^  i.  p.  198).  It  was  thus  not  m  things 
indispensable  to  human  life  (as  Varro  represent!, 
de  Ling.  Lot,  4),  or  as  symbolical  of  miitul 
human  support  and  sympathy  (u  bu  been 
argued  from  Dig.  24,  1,  66^  that  fire  and  wtter 
were  denied  to  the  exile;  but  ** along  witk 
them,  as  the  marks  of  a  pure  society,  which  the 
criminal  would  defile  bv  his  further  use  of  then, 
he  is  cut  off  from  all  share  and  lot  in  thit 
society  **  (Ihering,  Oeist  de$  rem.  IsciUs,  I 
p.  288). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  republican  period  ii 
became  not  unusual  to  inflict  loss  of  dvitoM  asd 
exile  by  interdiction  of  fire  and  water  quite 
independently  of  any  roluntary  withdraml  on 
the  part  of  the  accused :  it  takes  its  pUc«  » 
an  ordinary  criminal  sanction  or  pnnishmeBt, 
awarded  not  by  a  lex  or  plebiscitom,  but  bj  a 
judge    or   judges    after   trial   and  coorictica 
(Appian,  de  BM.  Civ,  i.  Si  ;(^c  pro  Dam,  31 ; 
pro  Murena,  23 ;  Dio  Cass,  xxxvii.  29,  zzzriiu 
17,  18).    The  emperors  introduced  s  new  fom 
of  banishment,  deportatio  in  tntulam^  the  erimiul 
being  confined,  either  in  perpetuity  or  fef  u^ 
indefinite  time,  to  an  island  or  some  pr^'kd 
space  on  the  mainland,  but  within  its  Unit* 
enjoying  personal  freedom  (Dio  Cass.  ItL  27; 
Tac  Ann.  ui.  38,  68,  69 ;  iv.  13, 21, 30;  tL30> 
This  and  the  old  interdiction  subsisted  tide  b; 
side  as  punishments  of  equal  severity  (Dig*  % 
1,  8,  1  and  2;  32,  1,  2;  Cod.  5,  17, 1), though 
deportatio  in  fact  became  the  more  coounoD:  is 
Gains  (i.  90  and  161)  loss  of  cicitas  is  aid  to  be 
inflicted  by  interdiction  of  fire  and  wster,d(por- 
tatio  not  being  mentioned,  and  in  the  pssstge  of 
Justinian's  Institutes  (L  16, 2)  which  earmft^ 
with  Gaius,  i.  161,  inUrdicUon  is  spoken  of  •* 
apparently  still  existing:  but  in  Dig.  46,13»3 
Ulpian  speaks  of  deportatio  having  been  sobiti- 
tuted  for  interdiction  as  a  punishment  for  ptc^ 
latuSf  and  perhaps  this  was  the  case,  or  tesded 
to  be  so,  with  all  crimes.    Not  every  msgistrtte 
or  judge  could  award  deportation :  the  prset«- 
rian  prefects  and  their  deputies  were  pririleged 
to  do  so,  as  was  the  praefectus  win  by  s  reecnpt 
of  Severus :  but  the  provincial  govemon  (ff^ 
sides)  had  to  confine  themselves  to  lesser  penshttf 
unless  specially  authorised  by  the  emperor  (Dig* 
30, 1,  4;  48,22,6,1 ;  48, 19,2, 1).    UkeajBJ 
el  ignis  interdiction  deportation  carried  with  it 
lossofciottas;  ihtjwtTtoay>italespoenaehtt»» 
they  affected  the  caput  of  the  ciris.    The  cos- 
demned  man  lost  his  patria  potestas  over  » 
children,  or,  i£  in  potestas  before  himself,  ws8» 
no  longer,  for  no  one  could  either  exercise  or  » 
under  this  power  except  citizens  of  Rone ;  btf 
property  was  confiscated  (Dig.  48,  22,  U,  1> 
and  his  testament  cancelled,  and  being  s  perf 
giinus  he  was  incapable  of  executing  snothtf. 
But  the  loss  of  citizenship  did  not  hsve  tte 
effect  of  dissolving  his  marriage  (Cod.  5, 16, 2*> 
or  depriving  him  of  the  capacity  of  buying  m» 
selling,  or  of  doing  any  other  legal  actt  whieft 
could  be  performed  by  the./as  9^^**^*^',^^ 
civili  caret,  gentium  vero  ntitur,"  Dig.  *«,  A 
15,  pr. 


Belegatio,  which  as  contrasted  with  e» 
was  known  under  the  Republic  (Liv.  lu.  i"» 
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ir.  4,  xl.  41;  CSc  pro  P.  Sexth,  12)— and 
instances  of  which  occur  in  Saeton.  Aug.  16, 
Tib.  50;  Tac.  Ann.  iiL  17,  68;  Snet.  Claud.  23 
— was  a  slighter  punishment,  appearing  in  two 
^orms.  A  perfon  might  be  forbidden  to  lire  at 
Rome  or  any  other  specific  place,  or  an  island 
•or  some  other  confined  spot  might  be  assiened 
to  him  for  his  residence  (Dig.  48,  22,  7,  pr.  &c.)i 
.suid  this  either  for  a  definite  or  an  indefinite 
time  (Dig.  t&.  7,  2):  the  penalty  mfght  be 
awarded  by  the  emperor,  the  senate,  the  two 
praefects  and  the  provincial  governors,  but  not 
hj  the  consuls  (ib.  14,  2).  The  relegatus  retained 
his  civitoi^  and  so  did  not  undergo  oapUit  demi" 
MUtio:  **relegati  in  insulam  in  potestate  sua 
liberos  retinent,  quia  et  alia  omnia  jura  sua 
Tetinent:  tantum  enim  insula  eis  egredi  non 
licet  **  (Dig.  ib.  4\  nor  was  his  property  forfeited 
except  by  special  direction  of  the  judge  by 
^iirhom  he  was  condemned  (ib.  1,  4),  and  such 
forfeiture,  whether  total  or  partial,  was  allowed 
<inly  in  cases  of  perpetual  relegation  (Dig.  ib. 
7,  4).  How  essentially  diflerent  this  form  of 
iMUiishment  was  from  genuine  exsilimn  is  shown 
by  Ovid  (THs^  v.  11),  who  describes  himself 
not  as  exsW,  which  he  considers  a  term  of 
Teproach,  but  as  reUgatta,  Speaking  of  the 
emperor,  he  says — 

**  Nee  vltam,  nee  opes»  nee  Jos  mibi  dyls  ademit;*' 

«nd  a  little  further  on— 

•^  KU  nisi  me  patrils  Jusslt  aUre  fotAB."* 

Ct  also  Trist.  ii.  127,  &c.  But  by  the  later 
writers  a  wider  meaning  was  given  to  the  term 
«xft7itfm,  by  which  it  was  made  to  include 
rtiegatio  as  well  as  deportatio  and  aquae  et  ignis 
enterdictio.  Thus  Marcianus  says  in  Dig.  48, 22, 
5,  ^  £xsilium  triplex  est :  aut  certorum  locorum 
interdictio,  aut  lata  fuga,  ut  omnium  locorum 
interdicatur  praeter  certum  locum,  aut  insulae 
-rioculum,  id  est  relegatio  in  insulam:"  and 
Paulus  {Sent.  rec.  5,  17,  3)  speaks  of  deportatio 
«s  one  of  the  punishments  for  mediocria  delicto, 
while  among  the  minmae  poenae  are  relegatio 
Mod  ex8iHum.__  [J.  B.  M.] 

EXTISPEX.    [Harcbpex.] 

EXTBAOBDIKA'BIL  t^EBcrrua,  p. 
787  a.] 
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FABATA'BIUM,  a  vessel,  in  which  a  kind  of 
i>ean  soup  (pule  fabaceay  Macrob.  1 12,  tned.)  was 
probably  served  (Lamprid.  Heliog.  20).   [W.  S.] 

FABBI  are  workers  in  wood,  stone,  or  metal, 
«s  fabri  tignarii,  carpenters,  fabri  aerarO^  smiths, 
Iec.  The  workshop  was  called  fdhrioa  (Ter. 
Ad.  iv.  2,  45;  Cic.  N.  D.  iii.  22,  55^  the  name 
also  given  to  the  trade  or  art  of  a  faber  (Cic. 
N.  D.  ii.  13,  35).  The  different  trades  were 
said  to  have  been  divided  by  Numa  (Plut. 
JVttjna,  17)  into  Qine  collegia,  which  correspond 
to  our  companies  or  guilds.  In  the  consti- 
tution of  Servius  Tnllius,  the  fabri  tignarii 
ir€Krotvs,  Orelli,  Inecrip.  60,  417,  3690,  4086, 
4088,  4184)  and  the  fcsbri  aerarii  or  ferrarii 
^aXKOT^oi)  were  fonned  into  two  centuries, 


which  were  called  the  <*centuriae  fabrum,** 
and  not  fabrorum.  (Cic.  Orat.  46,  156.)  They 
did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  five  classes  into 
which  Servius  divided  the  people ;  but  the 
fabri  tignarii  probably  voted  with  the  first 
class,  and  the  fabri  aerarii  with  the  second. 
Livy  (i.  43)  and  Dionysius  (vii.  59)  name  both 
the  centuries  together:  the  former  says  that 
they  voted  with  the  first  class;  the  latter,  that 
they  voted  with  the  second.  Cicero  (ds  Rep.  ii. 
22)  names  only  one  centurv  of  fabri,  which  he 
says  voted  with  the  first  class ;  but  as  he  adds 
the  word  tignariorumy  he  must  have  recognised 
the  existence  of  the  second  century,  which  we 
suppose  to  have  voted  with  the  second  class. 
(GOttling,  Qeech.  der  rOm.  Staatsv.  p.  249.) 

The  fabri  or  engineers  in  the  army  were 
under  the  command  of  an  officer  c&Wed  praefectue 
fabrum.  (Caes.  ap.  Cic  ad  Att.  ix.  8,  Bell.  Cie. 
i.  24;  Veget.  it  9  ff.)  Vegetius  asserts  that 
there  was  a  praefectus  fabrum  attached  to  each 
legion;  and  this  may  have  been  the  case.  No 
genuine  inscriptions,  however,  contain  the  title 
of  praefectus  uibrum  with  the  name  of  a  legion 
added  to  it.  Hence  it  is  more  probable  that  he 
was  the  engineer-in-chief  to  the  army  as  a  whole. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  fabri  not  only  to  repair 
damaged  armour,  and  to  construct  and  keep  in 

food  order  the  usual  siege-material,  but  also  to 
uild  bridges,  and  even  to  superintend  mining 
operations.  Hence  the  praefectus  fobrum  held  an 
office  of  the  highest  trust  and  importance  (Cic 
Balb.  28,  63).  There  were  also  civil  officers  at 
Rome  and  in  the  municipal  towns,  called  prae- 
fecti  fabrum ;  but  we  know  nothing  respecting 
them  beyond  their  name.  Thus  we  find  Pbaef. 
Fabr.  Romae,  Praefectus  Fabr.  (Wilmanns, 
1864);  Romae  et  Teroeste  (ib.  1624).  The 
subject  of  the  praefecti  fabrum  is  discussed  with 
great  accuracy  in  a  letter  of  Hagenbuchiui, 
published  by  Orelli  (Inecript.  vol.  ii.  p.  95,  &c 
Cf.  Borghesi,  Oeueres^  v.  p.  206  ff.;  Mommsen 
in  JSTmrkss,  i.  60).  [W.  S.]    [A.  S.  W.] 

FA'BULA.    [OoMOBDiA.] 

FAOTICNES  AUBIGA'BUM.  [CiBCUS, 
p.  438  6J 

FACTOB.    [PiLA.] 

FAGTO'BIUM,  an  oil-press  (Pallad.  xi.  10, 
1),  so  called  from  the  factor,  who  pressed  the 
olives  (Cat.  R.  J?.  64,  1;  66,  1).  The  name 
factum  was  given  to  the  oil  pressed  out  at  one 
making  (Varr.  R.  R.  i.  24,  3\.  [W.  S.] 

FALA  or  PHALA.  1.  A  wooden  structure, 
of  considerable  height,  used  in  sieges,  from  which 
missiles  were  thrown  (Fest.  p.  88, 12 ;  Ennins, 
ap.  Non.  p.  114,  7). 

2.  Fhalae  are  mentioned  by  Juvenal  (yi.  590) 
along  with  the  colunmae  delphinorum  in  the 
circus.  Hence  they  are  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  be  columns  on  the  epina  of  the 
circus,  supporting  the  ova,  as  similar  columns 
supported  the  dolphins.  [See  CiBOUS,  p.  434  6, 
and  the  cut  on  p.  435.]  But  Servius  (ad  Verg. 
Aen.  ix.  705)  says  they  were  towers  on  whidi 
fights  took  place,  erected  between  the  euripus 
and  the  metae ;  and  they  were  probably  mov- 
able towers  used  in  the  sham  fights  of  the 
Circus.  [W.  8.] 

FALAHICA.    [Hasta.] 

FAXCULA.    [Falx.] 

FALSA'BIUa    [Falbum.] 

FAL8UM.     The  crime  of  falsum  is  not 
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difiiMd  hj  R«iiuui  legal  writm,  but  it  oon* 
•iiUd  of  acU  of  fnnd  wliich  were  ii^ariout  to 
JUtet  pmbUoOj  tnch  af  forgeiy,  counter^tlBg 
money,  and  perrerting  the  conne  of  jnitiee  by 
fraud  and  perjory.  The  oldest  legialative  pro- 
TiskNia  at  Borne  againit  any  acts  of  this  descrip- 
tioB  are  those  of  &t  Twelre  Tables,  to  the  effect 
Uiat  a  person  who  gare  false  testimony  should 
be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  (GclL  xxi. 
53),  and  that  a  judge  who  took  a  bribe  should 
be  liable  to  capital  punishment  (GelL  zxL  7) ; 
but  there  were  trials  for  fislse  testimony  before 
the  enactment  of  the  Twelre  Tables  (Liv.  iu.  24, 
25»  29 ;  iT.  21).  The  next  legislation  in  &lsun, 
so  fitf  as  we  know,  was  conlsLiad  in  one  of  the 
Leges  Comeliae  passed  in  the  time  of  the 
Dictator  Sulla,  which  was  dirided,  aooording  to 
Cicero,  into  two  heads,  the  Lex  testamentaria  and 
the  Lex  namaria  (m  Vgrr,  ii  1,  42),  with 
reference  to  the  two  ^Mcies  of  the  crime  the 
statute  was  directed  against.  Qcero  states  that 
this  lex  did  not  create  any  new  offence,  but 
instituted  a  qtiamU^  ad  poptUttm  for  what  had 
.  always  been  a  crime.  Paulus,  who  gires  its 
proriuons,  entitles  it  Lex  Cornelia  testamen- 
taria ;  it  is  also  known  by  the  more  general  title 
Lex  Cornelia  de  fakis. 

The  Lex  Cornelia  appears  to  hare  only  in- 
cluded two  specific  kinds  of  falsum :  (1)  forgery 
and  suppression  of  wills,  and  (2)  adulteration  of 

1.  In  respect  of  the  first  of  these,  Paulus, 
citing  to  some  extent  the  rery  words  of  the  statute, 
says,  A  person  is  liable  under  the  Lex  Cornelia 
testamentaria  ''qui  tcstamentum  quodre  aliud 
instrumentum  falsum  sdens  dole  malo  scrip- 
serit,  redtaverit,  subjeoerit,  suppresserit,  amo- 
Teri^  resignarerit,  deleverit,  quire  signum 
adulterinum  sculpserit,  fecerit,  expreuerit, 
amorerit,  reserarerit ;"  and  (2)  in  respect  of 
adulteration  of  the  coin,  he  says,  ''quire 
nnmmos  aureos,  argenteoe  adulterarerit,  larerit, 
conflarerit,  raserit,  corruperit,  ritiarerit." 
(Paul.  5,  25,  1 ;  Digest  (Paulus),  48,  10,  2.) 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  (jBtst^  of  Crim.  Law,  ch.  ii) 
compares  with  this  statement  of  the  law  the 
language  of  English  statutes  :—<l)  24  &  25 
Vict,  c  98,  s.  2,  **Whoerer  with  intent  to 
defraud  (dolo  ma/o)  shall  forge  or  alter  (jMer^ 
kverU),  or  shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put 
oSy  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered, 
any  will,  testament,  codicil,  or  testamentary 
instrument."  "  The  24  4i  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  29," 
he  adds,  "  makes  it  penal  to  cancel  (deUverit), 
obliterate  or  ccmceal  (ceiaverit\  any  will,"  &c 
And  (2)  the  24  &  25  Vict.,  c.  99,  s.  4,  declares 
anyone  subject  to  punishment  who  shall  "im- 
pair, diminish,  or  lighten  any  of  the  Queen's 
gold  <»r  silrer  coin,"  and  s.  8,  "  whosoerer  shall 
gild,  or  shall  with  any  wash  or  materials  capable 
of  producing  the  colour  ^or  appearance  of  gold, 
wash  QanerUy,  case  orer,  or  colour  any  piece  of 
gold  or  silrer." 

An  offence  against  either  branch  of  this  law 
was  a  crwMn  pMicum^  and  was  under  the  cogni- 
sance of  a  standing  quaesiio.  The  punishment 
of  fidsum  under  the  law  (at  least  when  Paulas 
wrote)  was  deportatio  in  msulam  for  the 
"  honestiores,"  and  the  mines,  crucifixion,  or 
other  degrading  punishment  for  the  "hnmi- 
liores."  In  place  of  deportatio  m  instdam  the 
punishment,  according  to  the  statute  itself  was 
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probably  the  old  form  of  banishment,  kmrn  •$ 
igni$  et  aquae  interdicth.  The  property  of  a 
conricted  person  was  confiscated. 

The  pttialty  of  the  Lex  Cornelia  wti  ex- 
tended or  piecemeal  legislation  to  caso  not 
oomprised  in  the  lex,  but  of  a  similar  klAd. 
This  supplementary  law  is  sometimes  refemd 
in  legal  treatises  to  the  Lex  Comelis,  as  K  it 
had  been  an  original  part  of  that  law.  Thai, 
according  to  Paulas,  in  the  psssage  we  bre 
cited  at  length,  the  Lex  Cornelia  appUsd  to  wsj 
instrument  as  well  as  a  will :  but  it  sppein 
from  Ulpian  that  this  was  a  subsequent  sddttico 
made  to  the  lex  by  a  senatusooDsaltuin  wliid 
was  passed  in  the  consulship  of  T.  StstOivt 
Taurus  and  L.  Scribonius  Libo  (aj>.  16).  (Jfot. 
et  Bom.  Leg.  ColL  riiL  7 ;  Tac.  Am,  xix.  40, 
41.)  The  instrument  fabricated  or  ftlafied 
might  be  either  public  or  prirate,  t»  e^.^ 
rescript  or  edict  of  the  emperor,  an  acoranl 
book,  or  an  instrument  of  sale. 

Persons  guilty  of  falsifying  docaments  lie 
called  falmrU,  As  a  precaution  agsiitft  a^ 
persons,  it  was  enacted  in  the  tame  of  Nero  tbt 
taimlae  or  written  contracts  should  be  pierced 
with  holes  and  a  triple  thread  passed  tbroogit 
the  holes,  in  addition  to  the  signature,  ^oeta* 
Ner.  c  17;  Paul.  r.  25,  6.)  In  the  time  «f 
Kero  it  was  also  prorided  that  the  fint  two 
parts  (cerae)  of  a  will  should  hare  obIj  tke 
testator's  signature,  and  the  remsiniog  eie 
those  of  the  witnesses.  likewise,  in  order  to 
prerent  fraud,  it  was  enacted  under  the 
Emperor  Qandius  that  a  person  who  wsi  cb- 
ployed  by  a  testator  to  write  a  will  ibosU  be 
liable  to  the  p^ialty  of  the  Lex  Comdii,  if  he 
inscribed  a  legacy  to  himself^  aHhongk  be  did 
so  at  the  dictation  of  the  testator.  (Cod.  ix- 
28,  8.  Suetonius,  Ner.  c  17,  attribvtci  this 
law  to  Nero.)  The  Lex  de  Falsis  wis  fiither 
extended  to  fraudulent  assumptions  of  oibk» 
and  rank,  and  to  false  pretences,  ss  in  the  cue 
of  a  contract  to  sell  a  thing  to  a  peiton,  vheo 
the  render  had  already  to  sell  the  same  thingjo 
someone  else.  The  crimen  falsi  was  slw  made 
to  include  perjury,  the  corruption  of  j^P^ 
and  other  kindred  offences.  By  a  senstaeooDiU' 
turn  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Tiberias,  the 
penalties  of  the  law  were  extended  to  tk* 
who  for  money  undertook  to  maintain  asMS  ^ 
to  procure  testimony;  and  by  a  »en»tnic«' 
sultum  passed  somewhat  earlier,  conipiraciaw 
the  ruin  of  innocent  persons  were  compriied 
within  the  limits  of  the  law.  It  may  be  w^ 
in  this  connexion  that  by  the  Lex  Gomelitde 
sicariis  the  causing  the  death  of  a  ^^'^ 
bearing  false  witness  against  him  hsd  been  b>^ 
subject  to  an  intemeciei  jvdicitm  (Wdor.  t.  » 
17,  X.   149 ;    cfl    Rudorff,  Sechtsgetck.  §  »r 

According  to  Paulus  (r.  25, 1),  the  lefasjlj 
accept  in  payment  genuine  coin  stamped  ^ 
the  head  of  the  princeps  was  on  the  same  fb^ 
as  the  adulteraUon  of  the  coinage,  thongijo 
this  case  the  element  of  fraud  seems  ▼•b^ 
Arrian  refers  to  the  fact  of  such  rcfiisw  « 
payment  being  iUepri  (Epict,  3,  3).  T^J* 
£slse  measures  and  weights  was  puniabed 
falsum.  It  appears  fh)m  numcpoiis  P»«^" 
the  Roman  writers  that  the  crime  of  fsboin  » 
its  different  forms  was  rery  comnKJ,  ^ 
espedaUyin  the  case  of  wills  (ct  #^.  uc*  F" 
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(3w«(.  44, 125  ;  PM.  liT.  3,  Tj  &  Ojf.  iii.  18, 
79  1  Jut.  Sat.  i.  37  ;  Flio.  Ep.  il  30).  (PauL  It. 
7,  M  1,  2,  T.  S3  ;  Dig.  48,  10  ;  Inrt.  ir.  18,  7  ; 
Cad.  9,  S2  ud  33 ;  Ucidkc.  Synlag.  iv.  IS,  63 ; 
Rain,  Dai  Criminabiclit  dtr  MOmar,  774,  be-  ; 
Rndorff,  Btchttg.  ii.  $  116 ;  Jjcib,  Crim.  Btcht, 
i,  63-&5;  St«phen,  Eiit.  of  Crwaaat  Laa, 
i.p.20.)  [E.A.W.] 

FALX,  dm.  FA'LCtJL&  (Spwii,  ■«fi,  Sm- 
WW,  fiori.  tpnrdrv,  dim.  SptrcErior),  b  lickle ; 
a  ac^e;  ■  pmalns-knih,  or  [mming-liook ;  a 
bill ;  a  fidcbion  ;  a  ludbtit. 

iia  Cdlteb  dcDDtcd  a  knif*  witli  on«  itralght 
edga,  "  &lx  "  aigniGad  an;  aimilar  initmmeiit, 
the  iJDgIa  «dg«  of  which  waa  carved.  (Ap^ 
nnw  ttiaiiatit,  Horn.  Od  xviil.  368;  ctnaa 
fatcn,  Terg.  Qaorg.  L  508 ;  cummuu  /nJcit 
omw,  Orid,  JM.  vii.  237 ;  adaioa  fake,  xir. 
628.)  Bj  additiooal  <pithaU  tbe  Tariona  nan 
of  the  bli  ware  indicaled,  and  ita  correaponding 
Tuietiea  in  form  aad  aiia.  Thni  ths  aickle, 
ba^Dae  it  waa  naad  tif  taapaia,  wM  called  faix 
mfaaona;  the  Kjtht,  which  waa  employed  ia 
mowing  haj,  waa  calltd  fala  fmaria ;  the 
pToning-kDift  and  tbe  bill,  on  account  of  their 
on  in  dnaaisg  TiDaa,  aa  welt  aa  in  tiadging  and 
in  catting  off  the  shcota  and  bnucbei  of  trees, 
wan  diitingoiihed  bj  tha  appellation '  of /six 
ptUalaria,  tiniloria,  arioraria,  or  lilmtKa  (Cato, 
ite  £e  Slot.  10, 11 ;  PalJad.  i.  43  ;  Colum.  It.  35), 
or  bT  th*  diminntiTo/afcuJa  (Colum.  lii.  IS). 

A  rare  coin  pabliahed  bj  Pellaiia  (.Mid.  dt 
S«U,  Par.  1763,  p.  306)  abowa  tbe  bead  of  one 
of  ^e  Ptoleniaa,  and  on  the  reTena  s  man 
cntting  down  corn  with  a  aickla.  (Sea  woodeot.) 


Tklz. 


?nmaK8.  oTOiilDmella. 


The  lower  figure  in  the  aame  woodcnt  is 
taken  tmrn  the  USS.  of  ColDmella,  and  illna- 
Irataa  hia  daacription  of  the  Tarions  parti  of 
the /o/j!  tinifcna  (iIb  £e  £tue.  iT.  25).  [CdlTE*.] 
The  cnrratara  in  the  fore  part  of  the  blade  li 
ciproaed  bj  Virgil  in  tbe  pbraae  procarta  falx 
(^M^.  ii.  431).  After  tbe  remoTal  of  a  branch 
bj  the  praniog-hook,  it  waa  often  imoolhed,  aa 
m  modern  gardening,  by  the  cbiiel.  (Colam. 
de  Arlni:  10.)  [DolaDrA.]  The  edge  of  the 
bli  waa  often  toothed  or  aerrated  (S^in)r  na^ 
XapUorra,  Hesiod,  Ttieog.  175,  17S  ;  denlicvlata, 
Colam.  de  Ra  Bml.  ii.  21>  The  inditpenuble 
firoccM  of  aharwning  tbeaa  inatrnmanta  (Sjnnl' 
Xt^fvii^fv,  Healad,  Op.  67^  ;  Sfwwf  ibfotani 
mNy/o,  Apolt.  Shod.  iil.  1387)  waa  effected  bj 
wbatatonei  which  the  Romani  obtained  from 


ried  in  a  horn  apon  hia  thigh  (Plio.  S.  Jf.  xriii. 
§361). 

Nameroaa  ai  were  the  naea  to  which  tbe  falx 
waa  applied  in  agricnltnre  and  horticaltuie,  ita 
emploTment  in  battle  waa  almoat  eqaally  Tailed, 
thongh  not  ao  frequent.  The  Geloni  were  noted 
for  iU  use  (Ciaadian,  dt  Laud.  Stil.  i.  110). 
It  waa  the  weapon  with  which  Jupiter  wounded 
TTphon  (Apollod.  i.  6);  with  which  Hercnlea 
the  Leniaean  Hjdra  (Eurip.  Ion,  183); 
■ith  which  Mercury  cat  off  the  head  of 
Aigns  (falcaio  enta,  Ovid,  Met.  i.  717;  harpm 
CylUttida,  Lucan,  ii.  661-667).  Peraeoa,  having 
received  the  aame  weapon  from  Mercury,  or, 
according  to  other  authoritiea,  from  Vulcan, 
uHd  it  to  decapitate  Medoaa  and  to  >Uy  the 
■ea-monater  (Apollod.  il  4  ;  Entotth.  Caiatttr. 
22 ;  Ovid,  ifct.  iv.  666, 720,  737,  v.  69  ;  Bmnek, 
Anal.  iii.  I5T=AnM.  PaL  li.  52).  From  the 
pasaagea  now  referred  to,  we  may  conclade  that 
the  lalcbion  waa  a  weapon  of  the  m«t  remote 
antiquity  ;  that  it  wai  girt  like  a  dagger  upon 
the  waist;  that  it  waa  held  in  the  hand  by  a 
abort  hilt ;  and  that,  »  it  wai  in  fiict  a  dagger 
or  ■harp'poioled  blade,  with  a  proptr  fall  pro- 
jecting from  one  aide,  it  waa  thraat  into  tbe 
fleah  np  to  tbia  lateral  cnrvatnre  (cuno  tfliua 
abdidit  Kamd).  In  the  followiig  woodcut,  four 
iiamplei  are  selected  fVom  worki  of  ancient  art 
a  illuatrate  ita  form.    One  of  the  four  cameos 


here  copied  nproenla  Ferteni  with  the  ftlchion 
in  hia  right  hand,  and  tb«  head  of  Uedna*  in 
■|ia  lefl.    The  two  amaller  figara  are  heada  of 


at  full  length,  waa  probably  engraved  in  Italy 
at  a  latar  period  than  the  others,  bat  earlf 
enough  to  prove  that  the  scythe  waa  in  use 
among  the  Romsna,  while  it  illnstratea  tba 
adaptation  of  the  symbols  of  Saturn  (Kpitot: 
tenex  falcifir,  Orid,  Fait.  r.  627 ;  Ibit,  216)  for 
the  purpoae  of  persoulCying  Time  (Xpini). 

If  we  imagine  the  weapon  which  haa  now 
been  deaeribed  to  be  attached  to  th*  end  of  a 
pole,  it  woald  annme  the  form  and  be  applicable 
to  all  the  putpoaea  of  tbe  modem  halbett.   Such 
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ttutt  hare  been  ike  a9$ere$  faleaii  used  bj  the 
BomaiM  at  the  siega  of  Ambracia  (Lir.  zizriii.  5  ; 
cf.  Cae«.  B,  O.  tu.  22,  86 ;  Q.  Curt.  ir.  19> 
Sometimet  the  iron  bead  was  so  large  as  to  be 
fastened,  instead  of  the  ram's  head,  to  a  wooden 
beam,  and  worked  bj  men  under  a  teatudo 
(Veget.  ir.  14). 

Lastly,  the  Assjriansi  the  Persians,  the  Medea, 
and  the  Syrians  in  Asia  (Xen.  Cyrop,  vi.  1,  §30, 
2, 1  7;  Anab.  L  8, 1 10;— Diod.  if.  5,  zrii.  53; 
Polyb.  T.  53 ;  Q.  Cart.  ir.  9,  12,  13 ;  Cell.  t.  5  ; 
2  Hacc  xiii.  2 ;  Veget.  iii.  24;  Lir.  xxxrii.  41), 
and  the  Gauls  and  Britons  in  Europe  [CovimcbJ, 
made  theroselres  formidable  on  the  field  of 
battle  by  the  use  of  chariots  with  scythes,  fixed 
at  right  angles  (clt  wXiyier)  to  the  axle  and 
tum^  downwards ;  or  inserted  parallel  to  the 
axle  into  the  felly  of  the  wheel,  so  as  to  rerolre, 
when  the  chariot  was  put  in  motion,  with  more 
than  thrice  the  Telocity  of  the  chariot  itself; 
and  sometimes  also  projecting  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  axle.  [J.  T.] 

FAMIXIA,  in  Old  Utin  fameUa,  in  Oscan 
famehf  in  Umbrian  famediOj  is  probably  in  its 
original  sense  a  body  of  persons  belonging  to  a 
house,  a  household  (Osc  /aa-ma= house,  Suiskr. 
dMd=  to  settle,  dkdmam  =  settlement).  The 
etyraologr  of  Festus  (s.  r.  famuli^  deriring 
familia  trom  the  Osam  famel^  meaning  **a 
alare,"  is  now  commonly  rejected ;  and  the  Tiew 
of  Corssen  (Kuhn,  ZeiUch,  /.  verg,  Sprach.  ii. 
292),  that  the  fundamental  conception  of  the 
word  is  ** inheritance,"  ^property,"  has  met 
with  little  faronr.  (Voigt,  X/L  Tafein,  ii. 
§  72,  n.  3;  Rossbach,  Mm.  Ehe,  A.  42 ;  Curt 
Or,  Et;fm,  p.  228.)  The  adjective  famitiares  and 
the  substantive  famuU  signify  generally  the 
membera  belonging  to  a  house  (Festus,  s.  r. 
famOiaru;  PauL  Diac  86,  16),  though  the 
latter  word  came  to  denote  the  slares  of  a 
fiunilia  or  household.  The  Latin  word  for  the 
house  or  homestead,  which  was  the  principal 
family  possession,  is  domut;  and  the  combination 
domus  familiaque^  for  which  famUia  pecuniaque 
was  substituted,  designates  the  family  in  respect 
ef  its  fcofiUUarta  or  members,  and  in  respect  of 
its  dwelling-place  with  the  property  attached 
to  it  (Voigt,  L  c).  The  meaning  of  the  word 
famUiOj  which  appears  to  have  originally  in- 
cluded only  the  group  of  familiares,  was  ex- 
tended so  as  to  comprehend  all  that  is  subject 
to  the  tnanus  or  control  of  a  paterfamilias,  both 
free  persons,  slaves  and  other  objects  of  property, 
in  this  sense  corresponding  to  the  Greek  oJkos, 
But  the  word  has  generally  narrower  significa- 
tions (^*  familiae — appellatio  et  in  res  et  in  per- 
sonas  diducitur,"  Dig.  50,  16,  195,  §  1).  Thus 
it  sometimes  means  **  property ; "  that  is  to  say, 
property  "  as  an  adjunct  or  appendage  of  a  house- 
hold," as  f.g.  in  the  phrase  famUiae  ercisctndae 
judicium  and  in  the  connexion  of  words  ex  Cassia 
familia  datum  (Lir.  ii.  8,  xv.  41). 

The  Greek  oIkos  has  a  similar  sense,  and  we 
may  perhaps  also  compare  the  use  of  familia  in 
the  writings  of  Bede  as  equi%'alent  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word  A^,  which  probably  means 
the  quantity  of  land  appropriated  to  a  family 
(Earle,  Land  C'tarterSy  p.  457).  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  mancipative  will  given  by  Gains 
Ot  102)  the  word  familia  is  explained  by  the 
equiralent  jxi/nmontum,  and  the  person  who 
receiTed  the  succession  from  the  testator  by 


mancipation  (*^qui  a  testators  fiuniham  sect* 
piebat  mancipio  ")  was  called  familias  mplar. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  forawla 
adopted  by  the  famUiae  emptor^  when  he  took 
the  testator's  estate  by  a  fictitions  nk, 
the  word  pecimia  is  coupled  with  famtia, 
**  Familia  pecuniaque  tna  endo  mandatelsm  car 
todelaraque  "  (Gains,  ii.  104:  cf.  CSc.  de  /nv-il 
50,  148;  de  Lej.  iU.  3,  7;  Sueton.  A«ro,  4). 
familia  probably  meaning  the  familj  a»l 
pecimia  the  property.  Varions  interpretstiou, 
however,  of  the  words  familia  pecuniaque  ia  tbii 
passage  hare  been  proposed.  Knntze  (Exon 
107)  maintains,  though  without  snffidot 
ground,  that  faamUia  comprises  res  mandpi  of 
the  testator,  and  pecwtia  res  nee  msadpl 
Rudorff  {Recht  der  VormmndscL  i.  168,  A.  3) 
suggests  that  familia  signifies  the  sIstw  ud 
pecunia  cattle  (^pecus).  Another  conjectun  ii 
that  familia  is  the  property  that  was  origioiilT 
inalienable,  and  pecunia  alienable  chattels. 

In  the  passage  of  the  Twelve  Tsbles  wbidi 
declares  that  in  default  of  anv  siwt  kan  Uc 
succession  of  the  deceaaad  shall  go  to  the  neit 
agnatus,  the  ytotA  familia  signifies  the  inoocm 
**  agnatus  proximus  familiam  habeto." 

Familia  sometimes  signifies  only  persons;  tbt 
is,  all  those  who  are  in  the  power  of  a  kesdofa 
family,  such  as  descendants,  and  slsret  vk« 
were  not  only  objects  of  dominion,  but  sIm  ii ' 
sense  objects  of  potestas.  In  another  sna 
familia  denotes  only  the  free  persons  who  an 
in  the  power  of  a  paterfamilias,  including  DStsnl 
and  adoptive  descendants  and  the  wife  io  Wr 
husband's  manus.  In  %  more  extended  rb* 
familia  Includes  all  those  who  are  oonoected  bf 
agnation ;  that  is,  all  who  are  sprung  or  wbo 
are  supposed  to  be  sprung  from  an  sscertsio^^ 
common  ancestor,  and  would  be  in  his  power  it 
he  were  living.  With  this  sense  of /ant/i>ii 
connected  the  status  familiae^  by  virtue  of  wbick 
a  person  belonged  to  a  particular  familia^  sod 
thereby  had  a  capacity  for  certain  rights  wiwk 
only  the  members  of  a  familia  could  dsin. 
A  person  who  changed  this  status  cessed  to 
belong  to  the  familia,  and  sustained  s  otpdu 
deminutio  minima.  [Adoptio  ;  Caput.]  Membcj 
of  the  same  fcmilia  were  famUiare$y  ta* 
hence  famHiaris  came  to  signify  an  intioutt 
friend. 

Familia  was  properly  the  civil  femily  «>•• 
nected  by  subiection  to  patria  potestas  or  b^ 
agnation,  not  the  natural  family  connected  coir 
by  cognation  ;  but  familia  is  sometimes  latA  U 
signify  a  natural  family.  The  extent  of  tbe 
terms  agnati  and  oognati  and  their  legal  inip«^ 
are  explained  under  Coonati. 

The  word  familia  may  be  equivalent  to  j|A<) 
which  comprehended  a  group  of  agnatic /<i««**'f 
The  relation  of  the  agnatic  famSia  and  ^  > 
explained  under  Gens. 

Familia  is  frequently  used  to  signify  only  «^ 
slaves  belonging  to  a  head  of  a  familr  (y^ 
ad  Fam.  xiv.  4 ;  ad  Quint,  Fr,  ii.  6>  SUw* 
who  belonged  to  the  same  familia  were  aj^ 
with  respect  to  this  relation,  familiares.  0^ 
rally  famUiaris  might  signify  anything  relstiM 
to  a  famiiiay  e.g.  fcuniliaria  sacra* 

The  head  of  a  familia  or  household,  k^ 
originally  as  esus  or  ems  (Voigt,  XII.  Ti^  ^ 
S  79,  n.  9),  was  a  Roman  dtixen  who  »«  *» 
;iirtf.    As  master  of  his  house  (fhmMi)  and  jw 
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belongings  he  wm  domiwiu ;  ai  goremor  of  the 

JtMrnUiares  or  members  of  the  household,  he  was 

jxtterfamiliaM.    His  wife,  subject  to  his  manus, 

wms  maierfamUias  or  house-mother.    [Matri- 

MOsnUM.]      'A   filiui-  or  fiHa-famUicu   was  a 

male  or  female  iesoendant  in  the  power  of  a 

paterfamilias.    The  legal  incapacities  of  filtuM" 

^and  JUia-fctmilias  and  a  wife  m  manu  maj  be 

most  appropriately  considered  under    Patbia 

POXE8TA8. 

Amilia  has  also  the  meaning  of  a  body  of 
persons  united  in  a  society  for  a  particular 
purpose:  thus  it  is  applied  to  a  school  of 
philosophers,  e.g.  familia  Peripateticorum  (Cic. 
Div,  ii«  1,  3),  to  a  school  of  gladiators,  and  to  a 
•oorps  of  recruits.  In  a  sense  still  more  remote 
£rom  the  original,  it  is  sometime  applied  to  sig- 
aify  a  man's  living,  a  man's  means  of  subsist- 
ence (Ter.  ffeaut<m.  t.  36).  (Savigny,  System 
des  hiutigen  r6m.  Rechtiy  i.  pp.  345, 356 ;  Yoigt, 
Iku  CivU--  und  Criminalrecht  der  XII.  Tafeln^  ii. 
{  72 ;  RoUet,  De  la  FamiUe  et  la  FropriA^  sous 
la  loi  dee  XII.  Tabl.;  Schupfer,  La  Famiglia 
seoondo  ii  Dkitto  Bomano;  Muirhead,  ItUrO' 
duction  to  Law  of  Borne,  ch.  iii. ;  Maine,  Ancient 
LavDf  chaps,  r.  and  tL  ;  Hoby,  Introdudion  to  the 
Digest,  p.  48.)  [E.  A.  W.] 

FAMIlilAE  ERCISCUNDAE  JUDI'- 
OIUM.  When  several  heredes  succeeded  to  an 
inheritance,  whether  under  a  will  or  by  title  of 
intestacy,  they  held  together  in  common  ac- 
cording to  the  respective  shares  each  might  be 
entitled  toi  The  unity  of  estate  which  existed 
between  them  could,  however,  be  put  an  end  to 
by  partition.  Every  heres  was  entitled  to  a 
4iTisipn  of  the  hereditas,  unless  the  testator  had 
declared,  or  the  co-heredes  liad  agreed,  that  it 
should  remain  in  common  for  a  fixed  time.  The 
division  could  be  made  bv  agreement  among  the 
co-heredes,  but  in  case  they  could  not  agree  the 
division  was  made  by  compulsory  process.  For 
•this  purpose  every  heres  had  against  each  of  his 
co-heredes  a  judicium  or  a<^  famHiae  ercis" 
•ctmdae^  which,  like  the  judicia  communi  divi- 
dundo  and  finium  regundorum,  was  of  the  class 
af  nUxtae  actionet,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
oJled,  dvplicia  judicia,  because  each  heres  was 
both  plaintiff  and  defendant  (actor  and  retu^ 
thongh  he  who  commenced  the  proceedings  and 
•claimed  an  award  (ad  judicittm  provooatfit)  was 
to  this  extent  in  the  position  ofjptaintiff.  This 
action  was  given  by  the  Twelve  Tables.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  arbitri,  who  were  appointed  by 
the  magistrate  for  the  purpose,  to  divide  the 
famHia,  which  here  signifies  the  property  or 
hereditas  as  explained  in  the  previous  article. 
The  property  to  be  divided  consisted  of  every- 
thing which  belonged  to  the  succession,  with 
the  exception  of  claims  and  debts,  which  by 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  otherwise 
apportioned  (Dig.  10,  2,  §$5-14;~Cod.  2,  3, 
6 ;  3,  36,  6).  The  heredes  were  bound  to  bring 
in  property  of  their  own  to  be  divided,  which 
they  had  received  from  the  deceased  in  his 
lifetime,  as  part  of  their  share  of  the  inherit- 
ance [BOHOBUM  Ck>LLATio].  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  aHntri  to  divide  the  inheritance  into 
lots  (partes  divisae),,  and  formally  to  award 
each  lot  to  the  several  parties,  according  to 
their  respective  interests.  The  judicial  award 
iadjudicatio)  thus  made  could  not  be  disputed 
hi  any  subsequent  proceedings.    From  the  joint 


ownership  of  oo-heredet  obligations  might  arise 
between  them  which  could  be  enforced  by  thii 
action.  Thus  one  heres  was  answerable  to 
another  for  injury  to  the  joint  property.  A 
co-heres  was  bound  to  account  for  any  profit  he 
had  made  from  the  inheritance,  and  could 
claim  to  be  indenmified  for  any  necessary  ex- 
penses he  had  been  put  to  in  respect  of  it. 

Erctum  ciere  is  the  technical  term  for  the 
prooocoHo  ad  judicium  in  this  actbn,  which  was 
expressed  in  a  solemn  form  of  words.  (Cic.  Or, 
i.  56,  237 ;  Quint.  /.  0.  vii.  3,  13;  Paul.  Diac. 
82,  16;  Festus,  p.  82;  Crell.  i.  9:  cf.  Boby, 
Introd.  to  Digest,  p.  50.) 

The  origin  of  the  root  ere  or  here  is  un- 
certain (cf.  Roby,  op.  dt. ;  Corssen,  Krit.  Beiir. 
39  f.;  Beitr.  zur  ital.  Sprachiunde,  113).  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  word  means  to  divide 
(Gains,  ii.  219).  (Dig.  10,  2;  Cod.  iii.  36, 
38;  Voigt,  Die  JJL  Tafeln,  §  127;  Wind- 
scheid,  FandeJUen,  §  608;  Rosshirt,  Testam. 
Erb.  iu  §  135  ;  Heimbach  in  Weiske's  Bechislex. 
s.  V.)  .  .       [E.  A.  W.] 

FAMCySI  LIBELLI.    [Libellus.] 

FANA'TICL    [Fanum.] 

FANUM  is  any  localitv  consecrated  by  the 
pontiffs,  and  is  derived  by  the  ancients  from /art, 
because  the  pontificee  in  sacrando  fati  sunt  finem 
(Van*.  L.  L.  vi.  54 ;  Fest.  pp.  88,  93).  It  was 
a  consecrated  spot,  whether  a  building  was 
erected  upon  it  or  not.  Thus  we  find  fanum 
applied  to  a  piece  of  ground  upon  which  an 
aedes  was  afterwards  biult  (Liv.  v.  50,  2 ;  x.  37, 
15X  and  the  word  was  often  used  to  signify  both 
the  consecrated  ground  and  the  temple  built 
upon  it  [Tbmplum].  The  consecrated  places  in 
the  forum,  where  the  couches  of  the  gods  were 
placed  in  the  lectistemium  [LEcnBTEBNiUM], 
were  also  called  fana,  in  reference  to  which*  the 
phrase  fana  sisters  was  used  (Fest.  p.  351).  Even 
a  tree  struck  by  lightning  was  deemed  a  fanum 
(Fest.  p.  92).  Everything  not  consecrated  — 
that  is,  not  a  fanum — was  considered  profanum 
(Fest.  p.  263;  Macrob.  iii.  3, 3);  and  a  res  fana- 
tioa  might,  in  accordance  with  the  Pontifical 
law,  be  again  made  into  a  res  prof  ana  by  certain 
ceremonies  (Macrob.  iiL  3,  4;  Serv.  ad  Verg. 
Aen.  xii.  779;  Liv.  xxxi.  44).  (Marquardt, 
JUfm.  Staatsverw.  iii.  p.  145.) 

Fanatici,  properly  speakin?  persons  belonging 
to  A  fanum,  were  more  specifically  priests  of  the 
goddess  of  Comana  in  Cappadocia,  whose  worship 
was  introduced  into  Rome  under  the  name  of 
Bellona.  They  performed  the  worship  with 
wild  and  frantic  rites,  whence  the  word  fanati' 
cus  obtained  its  secondary  meaning,  and  has 
passed  into  modem  languages.  They  are  men- 
tioned in  inscriptions  under  the  name  o(  fanatici 
de  aede  Bellonae  Fuivinensis  (C.  L  L.  vi.  n.  490, 
2232,  2235;  cf.  *'fanaticus  oestro  percussus, 
Bellona,  tuo,"  Juv.  iv.  123).  They  were  also 
called  Bellonarii  (Aero,  ad  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  223). 
In  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  goddess  they 
marched  through  the  city  in  dark  dothes,  with 
wild  cries,  blowing  trumpets,  beating  cymbals 
and  drums,  and  in  the  temple  inflicting  wounds 
upon  themselves,  the  blood  from  which  thev 
poured  out  as  an  offering  to  the  goddess  (Tibull. 
i.  6,  43  S07. ;  Hor.  Sat.  n.  3,  223;  Juv.  vi.  511 ; 
Mart.  xi.  84,  3,  xii.  57, 11 ;  Lucan,  i.  565;  Lam- 
prid.  Commod.  9;  Sen.  de  Vit.  Beat.  27 ;  TertulL 
4pol.  9,  ds  FaU.  4;  Lact.  JnsL  i.  21,  16> 
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ImtHoi  WM  alM  U«  bmm  (iTm  t«  tlw 
piMi  of  1n>  (C.  /.  X.  tL  d.  3334)  and  Cfbtla 
(Jut.  1L  113 ;  Prudent.  JVM.  I.  1061),  who 
«*l«bntcd  tb«T  Konliip  with  amUar  or(u*tie 
ritn.  [COKTUVTB.]  (Marqurdt,  op.  ciL 
m.  75.)  [W.  a] 

FA'BREUU.  [Hatbimosiuk.] 
PAUTOB  {vrmrtit)  wuxIitb  who  titttaiwd 
ponltiy.  (Colam.  rlii.  7,  f  1 ;  Hot.  Sif.  a  3, 
328  ;  VUuX.  Thie.  1.  3, 11.)  Thi*  fann  of  Ubl* 
laiuTf  »ip  tarlf  known  to  tiu  OrMki,  who 
^dlod  Mich  birdi  rtrtvnk  or  ^rriwrd  (Epigeua 
a.  Ath.  ii.  p.  3S4  ■  = /r.  3  M. ;  other  qaoU- 
tMU  iw.  Ath.  iiT.  p.  658  0,  Ik.>  For  tin  fein 
grot  of  uuioDt  times,  cf.  Hot.  fiol  ii.  8,  88 ; 
Jdt.  t.  114,  with  itM.jot'%  iut«:  and  on  th( 
t»»iin%  at  aUaa  unong  th*  Ronuu,  AOU- 
OULTCU,  pp.  78-80;  Marqoardt,  PrniKt.  415. 
Donatiu  (od  Tanat.  Eim.  iL  3,  3S)  uti  th&t 
tha  UDM  wu  flTan  to  a  makar  of  iaDi^ei,  and 
Onlllna  (on  Hor.  Ait.  iL  3,  338)  prolan  thli 
oiplanation;  bat  comp.  Bcckor-OSll,  Oalbtt,  iii. 
p.  369.  The  name  of  fartore*  or  crumwri  wai 
giTen  in  jeit  to  the  acmendatam,  who  aocom- 

Clod  the  candidatea  for  tha  pnblie  officet  al 
M,  and  priratalf  piomptad  them  with  thi 
TOt*n'  QatnH  (faat.  p.  S8}.     [W.  3.1     [W.  W.] 
FAS.    [fun;  Jiia.1 

FASCES  ware  rodi  bonDd  together  by  a  red 
thong  in  the  fbnn  of  a  bnndla,  and  eoDtalning 
an  aie  ((Kwnt)  in  the  middle,  the  iron  of  which 
projecUd  from  them.  8aa  tiia  following  cut. 
Den  a  nliaf  at  Borne.    Theae  rodi  were  oarriad 


hf  lictora  before  the  >nperior  mngiitratn  at 
Itonia,  and  are  oftan  rapreaanteil  on  tha  rarane 
of  coiunlar  coim.  Tba  foliowing  cnU  glre  the 
TeTereci  of  fonr  conialar  coioi ;  in  the  fint  of 
which  we  eee  the  liclon  carrjing  the  fWice*  on 
thair  ihoalden ;  in  the  eecond,  two  faicFo,  and 
between  tham  a  ealla  cnmlie ;  in  the  third,  two 
fascei  crowned  with  laurel,  with  the  oonml 
■landing  between  them  ;  and  in  the  fourth,  tha 
aame,  onlf  with  no  enwn*  aroond  the  £mml 


>  fuc« — the  ona  a  tpica  aod  adKtD,  ai 
I  other  a  ipioa,  cadocaui,  and  pnra. 


r! 


1'" 


The  faeee*  appear  to  hare  been  in 
made  of  birch  (MWIo,  Plin.  H.  Jl. 
bnt  in  earlier  of  the  twigi  of  thaiuo  i'  — 
AMt.  iiL  3,  39 ;  ii.  3,  74).  Thej  we  "■  " 
hava  baen  deriTad  from  Vetnlonii,  i  oij  ' 
Etmria  (Sll.  Ital.  Tiii.  485 ;  cf.  Lii.  L  !) :  f" 
for  thie  tliere  i»  no  real  aothoHtj  (cf.  Scli*^"' 
Som.  Gotc*.  L  278,  681,  e71>  Tmi" /" 
carried  before  aach  of  the  kiiip  t?  f"" 
licton;  and  on  tha  eipnlaion  of  tht  Tul^ 
)f  tha  con.nI.  wai  pracaded  ij  ijf 
lictor.  with  the  (uoat  and  Mcnrai,  •»  " 
other  by  the  nma  number  of  licton  will  * 
feMea  onlr,  or,  accordinir  l»  •'"''•  mwm'^V, 
crown,  ronnd  tham.  (Dion.  Hal.  r.  t-)^ 
P.  Valerin.  Pnblicola,  who  giT.  to  U*  fT 
the  right  of  provocatio,  oid.inail  IW  "[ 
«..hon!d  be  remoYed  from  the  iuoi^* 

'ad  only  one  of  the  eonsnii  to  be  p*^ 

by  the  lictora  wbUe  they  ware  at  RaiX'  <^ 
d.  Sep.  iL  31  [  Valar.  Mai.  It.  1.  i  Q'Z 
coninl   waa   attended  only  by  '  '^, 


li.  ntained  the  aia  in  the  tacn, «»  " 
ded  by  hii  own  lictora    (Dioo.  HJ. '■'■• 
LiT.  uiv.  9,  uriii.  27.)  .  ^ 

When  the  dacemTiri  were  firrt  •PP"'""*' 
fMOU  were  only  carried  before  ^e  <>«  """^ 
iided  for  thoday(LiT.  ui.33)iaiidil«"" 
till  the  leoond  deoemnrate,  when  Hut  "^ 
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act  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  that  th«  fasces  with 
the  axe  were  carried  before  each  of  the  ten. 
(Lir.  iiL  36.)  The  iasces  and  secures  were, 
however,  carried  before  the  dictator  even  in  the 
city  (Liv.  iL  18} :  he  was  preceded  bf  twenty- 
ibiir  lictors,  and  the  magister  equitom  by 
six. 

The  praetors  were  preceded  in  the  city  by  two 
lictors  with  the  fasces  (Censonn.  de  Die  Natal. 
24,  3  j  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  34,  93) ;  but  out  of 
Rome  and  at  the  head  of  an  army  by  six,  with  the 
fasces  and  secures,  whence  they  are  called  by  the 
Greek  writers  orrportryol  l^can\4ietis.  (Appian, 
^.  15 ;  Polyb.  ii.  24,  §  6,  iu.  40,  §  9, 106,  §  6.) 
T^e  proconsuls  also  were  allowed,  in  the  time 
of  Olpian,  six  fasces  (Dig.  50,  16,  14).  The 
tribunes  of  the  plebs,  the  aediles  and  quaestors, 
had  no  lictors  in  the  city  (Pint.  Quaest.  Bom.  81 ; 
GelL  xiii.  12),  with  the  exception  of  the  aedile 
'who  acted  as  jxidex  quaetUoms  inter  eicarios  (Cic 
ChetU,  53,  147);  but  in  the  provinces  the 
quaestors  pro  praetore  were  permitted  to  have 
the  fasces  (Cic  pro  Pkmc  41,  98). 

The  lictors  carried  the  fasces  on  their  left 
shoulders,  as  is  seen  in  the  coin  of  Brutus  given 
above ;  and  when  an  inferior  magistrate  met  one 
who  was  higher  in  rank,  the  lictors  lowered 
their  fiisces  to  him.  This  was  done  by  Valerius 
Pnblicola,  when  he  addressed  the  people  (Cic  de 
JZffp,  u.  31, 53 ;  Liv.U.  7;  Val.  Max.  iv.  1,  §  1) ; 
and  hence  came  the  expression  submittere  fasces 
in  the  sense  of  to  yield,  to  confess  oneself  ioierior 
to  another  (Cic  Brut.  6,  22). 

When  a  general  had  gained  a  vietoi^,  and  had 
been  salnt^  as  Imperator  by  his  soldiers,  his 
fasces  were  always  crowned  with  laurel.  (Cic 
adMt.  viu.  3,  §  b,deDiv.  L  28,  59;  Caes.^^. 
do.  iii.  71.)    [LxcrroE.]  [W.  S.] 

FA'SGIA,  dim.  FA6CI0LA  (raiyta,  &ir<^c. 
tf/iof ),  any  long  narrow  strip  of  cloth  employed 
as  a  bandage.  1.  A  band  worn  round  the  head 
as  an  ensign  of  royalty  (Suet.  Jul,  79 ;  Sen.  ^. 
^f  §  10)  [Diadema;  first  cut  to  Falx]. 

2.  A  band  worn  bv  women  round  the  chest  for 
the  improvement  of  the  figure  (Terent.  Eun.  ii. 
3,  23;  Propert.  v.  9,  49;  Ov.  A.  Am.  iii.  276, 
622;  Sen.  fr.  83,  Haase;  Fascia  BectoraliSy 
Jfart.  xiv.  134).    [Stbopuiuh.] 

3.  A  band  worn  round  the  legs  and  shins,  a 
hind  of  stocking:  hence  called  fasciae  crurales 
(Dig.  34,  2,  25)  and  t&icUes  (Suet.  Aug.  82). 
That  such  bandages  also  covered  the  feet  is  clear 
from  the  epithet  of  fasciae  pedules  (Dig.  34,  2, 
26).  Cicero  reproached  Clodius  with  effeminate 
habits  for  wearing  purple  fasciae  upon  his  feet, 
and  the  Calautioa,  a  female  ornament,  upon 
his  head  (de  Ear.  Besp.  21,  §  44 ;  Ihigm.  Or.  in 
Clod,  et  Cur.;  cf.  If  on.  p.  537).  Afterwards, 
when  the  toga  had  fiiUen  into  disuse,  and  the 
ahoTter  pallium  was  worn  in  its  stead,  so  that 
the  legs  were  exposed, /ascMM  crurcUes  became 
common  even  with  the  male  sex.  (Hor.  Sat.  ii. 
d,  255;  VaL  Max.  vi.  2,  §  7 ;  Grat  Oyneg.  338 ; 
Fetron.  c  46.)  The  Emperor  Alexander  Severus 
always  wore  both  &sciae  and  bracae  (Lamprid. 
Ai.  Set,  40),  even  although,  when  in  town,  he 
wore  the  toga.  Quintilian,  nevertheless,  insists 
that  the  adoption  of  them  could  only  be  excused 
on  the  plea  of  infirm  health.  (Inst.  Or.  xi.  3, 
§  144.)  White  fasciae,  worn  by  men  (VaL  Max. 
/.  c. ;  Phaedr.  v.  7,  37),  were  a  sign  of  extra- 
ordinary refinement  in  dress :  the  mode  of  clean- 


ing them  was  by  robbing  them  with  a  white 
tenacious  earth,  resembling  our  pipe*clay  (fasciae 
cretatae^  Cic  ad  Att.  iL  3).  In  the  imperial  times 
the  Roman  soldiers  wore  such  fasciae  (*'  8i(miles) 
Ubiale  aUenavit,"  Dig.  49,  16,  14,  §  1).  The 
bandages  wound  about  the  legs  are  shown  in  the 
illuminations  of  ancient  MSS.,  e,g.  in  the  Vatican 
Virgil.  See  also  cut  under  Libra,  VoL  il.  p.  63. 

4.  The  sacking  of  the  bed  on  which  the  mat- 
tress rested  (Cic.  de  Div.  iL  65,  §  134;  Mart. 
V.  62,  xiv.  159;  Becker-Gtfll,  GcSlus,  ii.  333; 
Guhl  and  Koner,  p.  572,  ed.  5). 

5.  Fasciae  were  also  the  swaddling  dothes  in 
which  infants  were  wrapped  (Plaut.  True.  v.  13) : 
see  cut  under  Incunabula.    [J.  Y.]    [W.  W.] 

FA'SCIA  (raipla\  in  architecture,  signifies 
(by  an  obvious  analogy  with  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  word)  any  long  flat  surface  of  wood,, 
stone,  or  marble,  such  as  the  band  wluch  divides 
the  architrave  from  the  frieze  in  the  Doric  order,^ 
and  the  surfaces  into  which  the  architrave  itself 
is  divided  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders* 
(Vitruv.  iii.  5, 10 ;  Guhl  and  Koner,  ed.  5,  p.  28.) 
See  EpiffrYUUM  and  the  cuts  under  Columna, 
pp.  492-494.  [P.  S.]    [W.W.] 

FA'SCUOJM  (0wrKM^la\  fascination,  en. 
chantment.  The  belief  that  some  persons  had 
the  power  of  injuring  others  by  their  looks 
was  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and,  under  the  name  jettatura^  amon^  the 
superstitious  in  modern  Italy.  The  6ipd9\fibs 
fiaffKttvoSj  or  evU  eye,  is  frequently  mentioned  bv 
ancient  writers.  (Alciphr.  £p.  i.  15;  Heliod. 
Aeth,  uL-  7 ;  compare  Plin.  JET.  N.  viL  §  16.) 
Plutarch,  in  his  Symposium  (v.  7),  has  a  separate 
chapter  irepl  rw  KoraficurKtdt^iw  XryofUvwff  col 
fiJuTKoa^w  ifx«iv  h^aXfjAif.  The  evil  eye  was 
supposed  to  injure  children  particularly,  but 
sometimes  cattle  also ;  whence  Virgil  (Ed.  iiL 
103)  says : 
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Kesdo  qnis  teneros  ocnlus  mlhi  Iksdnat  agnos.' 


Various  amulets  were  used  to  avert  the  influ- 
ence of  the  eril  eye.  The  most  common  of  these 
appears  to  have  been  the  phallus,  called  by  the 
Romans  fascinum,  which  was  hung  round  the 
necks  of  children  (turpicula  resy  VaiT.  L.  L.  vii. 
97,  ed.  Muller).  Pliny  (E.  N.  xix.  §  50)  also 
says  that  Satyrica  signa^  by  which  he  means  the 
phallus,  were  placed  in  gardens  and  on  hearths 
as  a  protection  against  the  fascinations  of  the 
envious;  and  we  leai-n  from  Pollux  (viiL  118) 
that  smiths  were  accustomed  to  place  the  same 
figures  before  their  forges  with  the  same  design. 
Sometimes  other  objects  were  employed  for  this 
purpose.  Peisistratus  is  said  to  have  hung  the 
figure  of  a  kind  of  grasshopper  before  the 
Acropolis  as  a  preservative  against  fascination. 
(Hesych.  s.  v.  Karax4*^0  Compare  AMULETUMy 
Bulla. 

Another  common  mode  of  averting  fascination 
was  by  spitting  into  the  folds  of  one's  own  dress. 
(Theocr.  vi.  39 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  §  39 ;  Lndan, 
Naoig.  15,  p.  259  R.) 

According  to  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxviii.  §  39),  Fas- 
cinus  was  the  name  of  a  god,  who  was  wor- 
shipped among  the  Roman  sacra  by  the  Vestal 
virgins,  and  was  placed  under  the  chariot  of 
thosQ  who  triumphed  as  a  protection 'against 
fascination;  by  which  he  means  in  all  proba- 
bility that  the  phallus  was  placed  under  the 
chariot.     (Muller,  ArdOol,  der  JTunsf,  $  436» 
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1,  S ;  B«ttif«r,  Klcm,  Sckr,  UL  p.  Ill ;  Becker- 
GdU,  CharikU*,  i.  p.  287.)      [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

FA8EXU8.    [rHiiSKLUt.] 

FASTI.  Fat  fignifiet  divine  law:  th«  epi- 
that  faatut  u  properlj  applied  to  anything  in 
accordance  with  dirine  law,  and  hence  all  those 
daji  ap<«  which  legnl  boeineee  might,  without 
impietj  (natf  piaculo),  be  transacted  before  the 
praetor,  were  technical  Ij  denominated  fatti  die$^ 
ie.  lawful  dajft.  (For  the  claMitication  of  the 
dajf  of  the  rear,  cf.  Dies.)  Varro  and  Feetus 
derire /(uf  uj  directlr  from  fori  (Varr.  L.  L.  ri 
3;  Festoa,  s.t.  Fasii\  whUe  Grid  (FatL  i.  47) 
maj  be  qnoted  in  enpport  of  either  etymology. 

The  eacred  books  in  which  the  fatti  diet  of  the 
year  were  marked,  were  themeelret  denominated 
fatti;  the  term,  howerer,  was  employed  in  an 
extended  sense  to  denote  registers  of  rarions  de- 
•criptioni,  and  maaj  mistakes  hare  arisen  among 
commentators  from  confonnding  (SmU  of  different 
kinds.  It  will  be  nsefnl,  therefore,  to  consider 
separately  the  two  great  dirisions,  which  hare 
beien  distinguished  as  Fatti  Sacri  or  Fatti  KaJUn- 
darmy  and  Fatti  AnnaUt  or  FatH  ITittorici, 

J.  Fasti  Sacei  or  Kalsitdarei.  For  nearly 
four  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  foundation  of 
the  city  a  knowledge  of  the  calendar  was  pos- 
Mssed  exclustrely  by  the  priests.  One  of  the 
pontifices  regularly  proclaimed  the  appearance 
of  the  new  moon,  and  at  the  same  time  announced 
the  period  which  would  intenrene  between  the 
Kalends  and  the  Nonee.  On  the  Nones  the 
country  people  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  from  the  Rex  Sacrorum  the  rarious 
festivals  to  be  celebrated  during  the  month,  and 
the  days  on  which  they  would  fall.  (Macrob. 
i.  15.)  In  like  manner  all  who  wished  to  go  to 
law  were  obliged  to  inquire  of  the  pririleged 
few  on  what  <Uy  they  might  bring  their  suit, 
and  receired  the  reply  as  if  from  the  lips  of  an 
astrologer.  (Cic  pro  Muren,  1 1, 25.)  The  whole 
of  this  lore,  so  long  a  source  of  power  and  profit, 
and  therefore  jealously  enveloped  in  mystery,  was 
at  length  made  public  by  a  certain  Cn.  FUtIus, 
scribe  to  App.  Claudius  Caecus  (Liv.  ix.  46; 
Plin.  H.  N,  xxxui.  §  17 ;  GelL  vi.  9;  VaL  Max« 
ii.  5),  who,  baring  gained  access  to  the  pontifical 
books,  copied  out  all  the  requisite  information, 
and  exhibited  it  in  the  forum  for  the  use  of  the 
people  at  large.  From  this  time  forward  such 
tables  became  common,  and  were  known  by  the 
name  of  FattL  They  usually  contained  an 
enumeration  of  the  months  and  days  of  the 
▼ear;  the  Nones,  Ides,  Nnndinae,  Dies  Fasti, 
Nefssti,  Comitiales,  Atri,  &c  [Calestdabium], 
together  with  the  difi*erent  festivals,  were  marked 
in  their  proper  places:  astronomical  observa- 
tions on  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  fixed 
stars  and  the  commencement  of  the  seasons 
were  frequently  inserted,  and  sometimes  brief 
notices  annexed  regarding  the  introduction  and 
signification  of  certain  rites,  the  dedication  of 
temples,  glorious  victories,  and  terrible  disasters. 
In  later  tiroes  it  became  common  to  pay  homage 
to  the  members  of  the  imperial  family  by  noting 
down  their  exploits  and  honours  in  the  calendar, 
a  species  of  flattery  with  which  Antonius  is 
charged  by  Cicero  {PhUipp,  iL  34,  87.  See  also 
Tac  Ann,  i.  15).  « 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description 
that  these  fasti  closely  resembled  a  modem 
almanac  ('*  Fastomm  libri  appellantur  totius  anni 
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descriptio,"  Festus);  and  the  celebrated  v«k  if 
Orid  may  be  con^dered  as  a  poetical  Fssr^ 
or  Compamum  to  the  Aftwanac,  having  beca  o» 
posed  to  illustrate  the  Fasti  published  by  Jnlio 
Caesar,  who  remodelled  the  Roman  year.  Al 
the  more  remarkable  epochs  are  exaniaei  h 
succession,  the  origin  of  the  different  iSettink 
explained,  the  various  ceremonies  described,  tk 
legends  connected  with  the  principal  ooutelli- 
tions  narrated,  and  many  carious  dtscaaioii 
interwoven  upon  subjects  likely  to  prore  iste- 
esting  to  his  countrymen;  the  whole  beii; 
seasoned  with  frequent  allusioas  to  the  glonaoif 
the  Julian  line.  The  work  however  is  iacas* 
plete,  and  deals  only  with  the  fint  six  wwik 
of  the  year. 

Several  specimens  of  fatti,  more  or  lea  per* 
feet,  on  stone  and  marble,  have  been  diiooToi^ 
at  different  times  in  different  places.  MoBUKi 
arranges  them  in  the  following  order  :— 

1.  Caiendariitm  Pindanvn,  engrared  libeit 
B.a  30,  because  Aug.  28  is  not  noted  ufmaba, 
a  character  given  to  it  in  B.C.  29,  bat  the /tns 
on  Sept.  23,  the  birthday  of  Angutm,  tie 
inserted. 

2.  C,  Attifanwnj  of  the  same  date.^ 

3.  C,  Tutculamtm,  dating  from  before  ac  SO, 
because  it  does  not  recognise  the  festiral  Ulba, 
in  that  year  assigned  to  May  12. 

4.  C.  Vemttimimy  probably  belangiogto&aSS. 
'    5.  C.  Saimtum,  after  ac.  19,  as  it  aota  tkt 

festival  of  the  Augustales,  Oct.  12,  bat  eirliff 
than  the  next,  because  the  birthday  of  Aogvttt 
is  fattutj  not  feriatnt. 

6.  C.  Maffeianum,  afler  B.a  8,  bectsR  it 
assigns  ludi  cinxntet,  instituted  in  thst  yesr  for 
the  birthday  of  Augustus,  but  before  U).  3,  ^ 
cause  it  does  not  note  festivals  establitlwii  ii 
that  year. 

7.  C.  EtquSimunj  of  the  same  date. 

8.  Feriale  Oumaman,  after  the  adopfinu 
Tiberius  in  A.D.  3. 

9.  C.  PratnntinmHy  between  B.C  ^  oi 
A.D.  10. 

10.  C.  roO^nstf,  between  A.D.  7  and  Aixli 

11.  C  Attienttf  before  a.d.  14. 

12.  C.  Fcrtsomfim.  daring  the  reign  of  Tibenv 

(A.D.  14-34). 

13.  C,  Amittminuin,  after  A.a  16,  bat  p 

bably  before  A.D.  19. 

4.  C.Pi^Aiantfm,  between  A.D.  31  and  UkST. 

5.  C.  Antiatinumf  in  A.D.  51. 

16-19.  Cc,Fametianum,UrimiatjRmMi»' 

without  any  certain  indications  of  date,  bat  pr^ 
bably  not  later  than  15. 

Mommsen  further  argues  that  it  wss  qvte 
natural  that  all  these  calendars  should  ban 
been  engraved  while  the  Julian  system  ▼«»* 
generally  famiUar,  and  that  they  shoald  ti 
belong  to  Rome  or  the  sorrounding  *<>'"*'/'* 
cause  they  were  of  little  use  except  to  tw» 
who  lived  in  the  capital,  or  visited  it  freqa«tlT 
At  a  later  date  calendars  were  publisbedB 
manuscripts,  two  of  which  are  extent  Tb* 
mentioned  above  are  all  fragmentary,  ^^^ 
Cal.  Maffeianum.  One  of  the  most  remsrtiW 
though  one  of  the  least  entire,  is  that  lroo«» 
the  Kalendarium  Praenettinmn  or  Huti  fW» 
Suetonius,  in  hU  short  treatise  on  diitinpat^ 
grammarians  (c  17X  telU  us  that  a  «tstB«« 
Verrius  Flaccus,  preceptor  to  the  graadtoei^ 
Augustus,  stood  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fi>r«» 
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of  his  native  town,  Praeneste,  near  the  Memi' 
cycihun,  on  which  he  had  exhibited  to  public 
▼iew  the  fasti,  arrangedjby  himself,  and  en- 
grayed  on  marble  slabs.  In  the  year  1771  the 
remains  of  a  circular  building  were  discovered 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  modem  Pales- 
trina,  together  with  several  fragments  of  marble 
tablets,  which  were  soon  recognised  as  forming 
part  of  an  ancient  calendar ;  and  upon  further 
eanmination  no  doubt  was  entertained  by  the 
learned  that  these  were  the  very  fasti  of  Verrius 
described  by  Suetonius.  An  Italian  antiquary, 
named  Foggini,  continued  the  excavations,  col- 
lected and  arranged  the  scattered  morsels  with 
great  patience  and  skill ;  and  in  this  manner  the 
months  of  January,  March,  April,  and  December, 
to  which  a  very  small  portion  of  February  was 
afterwards  added,  were  recovered ;  and,  although 
much  defaced  and  mutilated,  form  a  very  curious 
and  useful  monument. 

Some  of  the  above,  with  others  of  more  recent 
date,  are  given  in  the  Corpus  Inacriptionum  of 
Grater,  in  the  11th  vol.  of  the  Thescturvs  Bom, 
Aniiqq.  of  Graevius;  in  the  work  of  Foggini, 
entitled  Fattonan  cumi  Romani  a  Verrio  Flacoo 
ordinatorwn  Beliquku,  &c.,  Romae,  1779 ;  and  in 
Jac  Van  Vaassen,  Animadverss,  ad  Fastoa  Bom. 
8acro9  fraffmentOj  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1795 :  to  which 
add  Ideler*s  BandbuA  der  mathematischen  und 
techniMchen  Chronoiogie^  Berlin,  1826.  But 
earlier  editions  are  practically  superseded  by 
Mommsen's  very  exact  publication  and  full  dis- 
cussion in  the  Corpus  Inacr,  Lot,  vol.  i.  pp.  293- 
411.  Cf.  also  Bp.  John  Wordsworth's  Fragments 
and  ^pecimais,  pp.  266-271,  with  the  notes. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  we 
may  make  mention  of  the  Calendarium  Busticum 
Famesiamum,  or,  as  it  is  now  more  commonly 
called,  the  Menoiogium  Busticum  Coictianwnj 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Naples  (engraved  in 
Daremberg  and  Saglio,  ,vol.  L  p.  836).  This 
Rural  Almanac  is  cut  upon  four  sides  of  a  cube, 
each  face  being  divided  into  three  columns,  and 
each  column  including  a  month.  At  the  top  of 
the  column  is  carved  the  appropriate  sign  of  the 
zodiac;  then  follows  the  name  of  the  month, 
the  number  of  the  days,  the  position  of  the 
nonea,  the  length  of  the  day  and  night,  the  name 
of  the  sign  through  which  the  sun  passes,  the 
god  nnder  whose  protection  the  month  was 
placed,  the  various  agricultural  operations  to  be 
performed,  and  a  list  of  the  principal  festivals. 
Take  May  as  an  example  :— 

XENSI8 

HAIV8 

DIES.  ZXZI. 

NON.  SEFTUff. 

DOS.  HOR.  XIIII8. 

Noz.  HOR.  ymis. 

SOL  TAVBO. 

TVTEL.  APOixnr. 

8EGET.  BYNCAMT. 

OVES.  TVNDVKT. 

LANA.  LAYATVR. 

IVYENa  DOMAKT. 

YXCKA.  PABVLAB. 

8BCATVB 

8EOETBS 

LVSTBAXITYR 

BACBVM  XEBCVB. 

ST.  FLORAE. 


(See  Morcelli,  Opera  Epigraphica^  vol.  i.  77 ;  and 
Mommsen,  C  /.  JL  vol.  i.  358.) 

II.  Fasti  Annales  or  Historici.  Chronicles 
such  as  the  Anndles  Maximiy  containing  the 
names  of  the  chief  magistrates  for  each  year,  and 
a  short  account  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
noted  down  opposite  to  the  days  on  which  they 
occurred,  were,  from  the  resemblance  which  they 
bore  in  arrangement  to  the  sacred  calendars, 
denominated  fasti ;  and  hence  this  word  is  used, 
especiallv  by  the  poets,  in  the  general  sense  of 
historioat  records,  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  112;  Carm. 
iv.  13,  13,  ui.  17,  7.) 

In  prose  writers  fasti  is  commonly  employed 
as  the  technical  term  for  the  registers  of  consuls, 
dictators,  censors,  and  other  magistrates,  which 
formed  part  of  the  public  archives.  (Liv.  ix.  18 ; 
Oic  pro  8esL  14,  33  :  compare  Cic  Philipp.  xiii*  - 
12,  26;  Tac  Ann.  iii.  17,  18.)  Again,  when 
Cicero  remarks  in  the  famous  epistle  to  Lu5^ 
{ad  Fam.  v.  12),  ^  Etenim  ordo  ilU^-a^nalium 
mediocriter  nos  retinet  quasi  enumeratione 
fastorum,"  he  means  that  the  regular  succession 
of  events  meagrely  detailed  in  chronicles  fixed 
the  attention  but  feebly,  and  was  little  more 
interesting  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  names. 
(Compare  ad  Att.  iv.  8.) 

A  most  important  specimen  o(  fasti  belonging 
to  this  class,  executed  probably  in  the  last  year 
of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  has  been  partially 
preserved.  Three  or  four  fragments  of  it  wer» 
known  to  the  Italian  scholars  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. But  in  the  years  1546-7,  several  more 
important  fragments  of  marble  tablets  were 
discovered  in  excavating  the  Roman  Forum,  and 
were  found  to  contain  a  list  of  consuls,  dictators 
with  their  masters  of  horse,  censors  with  the 
lustra  which  they  closed,  triumphs  and  ovations, 
all  arranged  in  regular  succession  according  to 
the  vears  of  the  Catonian  era.  These  had  evi- 
dently extended  from  the  expulsion  of  the  kingr 
to  the  death  of  Augustus,  and,  although  de- 
fective in  many  places,  have  proved  of  the 
greatest  value  in  chronology.  The  different 
pieces  were  collected  and  arranged  under  the 
mspection  of  Cardinal  Alexander  Kamese,  with 
the  assistance  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  deposited 
in  the  Capitol,  where  they  still  remain.  From 
this  circumstsmce  they  are  generally  distin- 
guished as  the  F<uti  Uapitolini.  A  facsimile  of 
all  up  to  that  time  collected  was  published  by 
Piranesi  at  Rome  in  1762.  In  the  years  1816- 
1818,  other  fragments  of  the  same  marble 
tablets  were  discovered  in  the  course  of  a 
new  excavation  in  the  Forum.  These  were 
published  with  instructive  dissertations.  A 
most  careful  edition  of  the  whole  is  given 
by  Henzen  in  the  Corpus  Inscr.  Lat.  vol.  i» 
pp.  415-464.  [W.  R.]    [A.  S.  W.] 

FASTI'GIUM  iUr6s,  i^«M«)i  literally  a 
shpCy  in  architecture  a  pedimantf  is  the  triangle 
which  surmounts  each  end  of  a  rectanguhtr 
building,  and  which,  in  fact,  represents  the 
gable  end  of  the  roof.  (See  woodcut  under 
Abtae.)  It  is  composed  of  the  cornice  of  the 
entablature  which  forms  its  base,  the  two* 
converging  cornices  at  the  sides,  and  the  (ym- 
panum  or  flat  surface  enclosed  by  them,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  three-cor- 
nend  tambourine  (Vltruv.  iii.  3,  iv.  6;  Cic 
de  Orat.  ui.  46,  §  180 ;  liv.  xl.  2>  This 
flat  surface    was   generally  ornamented  with 


acolptu*; 
Zaw,  with 
god  (Bpd. 


TMUdom.    (Fnmti 
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orifiuUj,  i 

WyiV^  liil.  39.  uid  S^l.  od  lee.),  | 
I  of  vhidi  ii  ■flbrdad  bf  the  coin  ' 
is  Uw  ftUnrlD[  nodcnt  (,BtgtT.  \ 
apiea.  Jntiq.  p.  S\  ' 
wbnica  tha  Qmk 
nuD«  krrht  which 
ITU  at  lint  appIM 

aftcnrudi 
irhat«p«liiDeat;  mad 
In  aftcr-tinin  with 
•Ubonta  •ralptoTM 
ia  high  nlitr,  nieh 
■•  thoM  In  tba  p«tl- 
tHBtj  df  the  Pirttm- 
noD,  the  ftigmrtit* 


I.  FioBinUat.    1.  Fran ■  tKlla n 


la    Marble*  in    ths    Brituh   Hiuenin,  ' 

io  miT  ba  wen  n  fall-aiiad  model  of  th*  [  3.  rmu  u  utlqae  gtm. 

M  of  tha  Innpla  of  Zeu  Pnahellmiiu,  I 

a,  with  eairta  of  the  itatnaa  in   th«m,  I  in  baecfaanaBan  procaaion*,  and,  in  o  iiToM 

Moat  of  the  oilebiat«d  QtMk  templea  !  poaitian,  bj   Sleep  and    Death.     In  llie  ilBn 

woodcnt,     the     fnol' 

flfnre  in  the  ntidli  a 

copied    from   1  Wil' 

ra*«.  He  wiD jeJ  Gp" 

on  the  left  hind,  ukf 

and  leaning  on  >  i'A 

U  from  a  fonenl  mw- 

roent    at    Bouk:  ^ 

■wort  ''8omniu"ii»- 

.  aen-bed  baaiile  it.  "0* 

other     wingad    6p^ 

■bo  with  the  tani  i»- 

Tirted.ii  taken  fi™!" 

antiqae  gem,  ud  lepn- 

aenta  Capid  nndd  1^ 

cbararter    of  Aari""! 

s  "  tbe    delirerer    Oto 

lore  "   (Serr.  in  Tot. 

-  Am.  iT.  530)  or  "U- 

■•  thaeai     Amor  '  (Wi 

"  Stm.    Am.    S51).     1» 

^  andent      miHilia    tbi 

TenpU  at  lacbu.  r«*nd.   (Fw^owm.)  torch  ii  lometinwinm 

ornamented  than  in  Iv 

eiamplei  now  prodoeed ;  bnt  It  appem  ^  ^ 

formed    o(    wooden    atarea    or    twlgi,   ^ 

bopjid   by  a   rope  drawn  ronnd   tkem  io  ' 

■piral  form,  ai  in  the  above  middlt  frgoni " 

inrronnded    bj-   circnlar    bindi   ■' 


irare  aimilarlf  adorned.  (See  Pana.  L  24,  $  5; 
iL  T,  S  3 ;  T.  10,  (  3 ;  ii.  11,  S  4 1  Ariitoph. 
Avei,  1110.)  Terra^cotta  fignrei  ware  applied 
in  a  liDiilar  manner  bj  the  Romani  ia  the  early 
■gea.  (Cic.  dt  Din.  I.  10,  j  16  ;  VitmT.  ili.  2 
Plin.   "    "         -     ••   ""    ""     °  - 


:  H  152,  158 ;   iiiri.  £  6.) 

[AxTEFIia.] 

The  awefUng-honaea  of  the  Bomaoi  might 
luTe  alopiag  roofi,  bat  oniamental  gablei  were 
lut  allowed  ;  hence,  when  the  word  ia  applied 
to  them,  it  ii  not  in  iti  atrictly  tschnical 
•enae,  but  deiigoalet  the  roof  aimply,  aod  ia  to 
be  underttood  of  one  which  riaei  to  a  ridge  aa 
distinguiihed  from  a  fiat  one  (Cic.  od  Q.  Fr.  iii. 
1,  4,  f  14 ;  Verg.  Aen.  xiii.  491).  Among  otbor 
divine  hoDoan,  the  Romana  decreed  to  Caeui 
the  liberty  of  erecting  a  fattigiam  to  faia  house 
(Cic.  F/iil.  ii.  43,  £  llOi  Floral, 


,  camp.  AcBOTEHIDk},  that  ja,  a  portico  '  aet, 
and  pediment  towarda  the  itreet  like  that  of  a  " 
temple.  [A.  R.]     [W.  W.] 

FAUCES.    [DoKua,  p.  871(1.] 
FAX  (^arSi),  a  torch.    The  deacriptioni  of 
peete  and  mythologiatij  ud  the  worki  of  ancient 


iiterior  figniea.  1^ 
inside  of  the  torch  may  be  anppied  to  h"" 
been  filled  with  flai,  tow,  or  other  veptaW 
fjbro,  the  whole  bang  abandantlT  imprtguw 
with  pitch,  niaiii,  wax,  oil,  aid  other  infitmnit 
ble  aaliatancea.  As  the  principal  use  of  tsa^ 
waa  to  give  light  to  tbou  who  want  titf 
after  anniet,  tie  portion  of  Ibe  Eomai  ill 
immediately  lacceeding  anneet  waa  ailed  /** 
m  prima  fax.  (Gell.  iii.  2,  J  11;  Macmb,  Si 
i.  3,  S  8.)     Torchea,  ai  now  deacribed,  ipp*"" 

have   been   mora   common  among  the  BobW 

Pint,  ]  tbao  tfae  Gnefci.     The  nae  of  torchef  after  ">• 


DC,  uiu  the  practice  of  celebrating  bj c-    , 

that  time,  probably  led  to  the  consideralHM « 
the  torch  aa  one  of  the  necesaary  acconpw- 
menta  and  lymbola  of  marriage.  Amonf  "* 
Eomani  the  fax  nupHaUi  (Cic.  pro  Oiaai  "i 
S   15),   baring  been   lighted  at  the  paienin 
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hearth,  wm  carried  before  the  bride  by  m  boy 
whose  parents  were  alive.  (Plaat.  Cbj.  i.  30 ; 
Or.  Bsr,  xL  101 ;  Serviiis  tii  Verg.  Ed, 
▼iiL  29;  Plin.  H,  IS,  xvi.  §  75;  Feitos,  t.  v. 
Fatnmi^  The  torch  was  also  carried  at  fiinerals 
(Jaa  tt^mlcrahs,  Ovid,  Her.  iL  120),  both 
because  these  were  often  nocturnal  ceremonies, 
and  because  it  was  used  to  set  fire  to  the  pile. 
Hence  the  expression  of  Propertius  (y.  11,  46), 
^  Viximus  insignes  inter  utramque  facem." 
The  torch-bearer  turned  away  his  face  from 
the  pile  in  setting  it  on  fire.  (Verg.  Aen.  vi. 
224.)  [J.  v.]    [W.W.] 

FEBBUUM.    [XnPEBCALLL.] 

FECIAXES.   XFetialbs.] 

FEMINA'LIA  were  worn  in  winter  by 
Atigustus  Caeitar,  who  was  very  susceptible  of 
cold.  (Sneton.  Aug,  82.)  Casaubon  suj^poses 
them  to  hare  been  bands  or  fillets  [Fascia] 
wound  about  the  thighs;  they  are  more  pro- 
bably to  be  identified  with  the  Bracae.  These 
are  mentioned  under  the  name  ir§pififipi9ia  as 
worn  by  the  Roman  horsemen  (Arrian,  Tad, 
p.  14^  ed.  Blancard) ;  and  the  Column  of  Trajan, 
the  arches  of  Severus  and  Constantine,  and 
other  monuments  of  imperial  times,  present 
numerous  examples  of  both  horse  and  foot 
soldiers  who  wear  breeches,  closely  fitted  to 
the  body,  and  never  reaching  much  below 
the  knees.  (See  cuts  under  Abolla  and  Ara, 
p.  158  a.)  [J.  Y.]    [W.  W.] 

FENE8TBA.  1.  A  window.  For  the 
windows  of  Greek  houses,  see  DOMUS,  p.  663  b ; 
and  for  the  windows  of  Roman  houses,  DoMUS, 
p.  686  a. 

2.  A  loophole  in  a  tower  from  which  arrows 
and  other  missiles  were  discharged.  (Caes. 
B.  C,  a  9.) 

3.  A  hole  pierced  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear 
for  holding  ornaments.  (Jut.  i.  104.)  [Inau- 
Bial  [W.  S.] 

irBNUS  (r^KOf),  interest  of  money.  1. 
<jrS£EK.  At  Athens,  Solon,  among  other  reforms, 
abolished  the  law  by  which  a  creditor  was  ekn- 
powered  to  sell  or  enslave  a  debtor,  and  pro- 
nibited  the  lending  of  money  upon  a  person's 
own  body  (M  rois  ff^fuurt  lufiivcL  Zay^litip^ 
Plat.  8d,  IS;  de  Vit,  aere aiienoy  4,  p.  828  F : 
cf.  Dem.  de  Fais,  Leg,  p.  422,  §  255,  L  24  f . 
As  regards  the  other  states,  see  Lys.  c.  Agorat, 
§  98 ;  Isocr.  Plataic.  §  48 ;  Diod.  Sic  i.  79,  etc). 
Ko  other  restriction,  we  are  told,  was  intro- 
duced by  him,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  lender  (rb  ipy6ptoy 
4rrdinuw  ttpcu.  jA*  6w6ff(ip  &y  fio{t\fiT(u  6 
Sorcfywr,  Lys.  c,  Thecmn.  i.  §  18 ;  yet  see  Schol. 
on  Dem.  c,  Timocr,  p.  766,  /ij^  Xanfidp€af  voA- 
Xohs  T^Kous).  The  only  case  in  which  the  rate 
was  prescribed  by  law  was  in  the  event  of  a 
man  separating  from  his  lawful  wife,  and  not 
refunding  the  dowry  he  had  received  with  her. 
Her  trustee  or  guardian  (6  iciptos)  could  in 
that  case  proceed  against  him  for  the  principal, 
with  lawful  interest  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent. 
<Dem.  c  Aphob.  i.  p.  818,  §  17,  etc)  [DivoRTinM 
(Greek>] 

Any  rate  might  be  expressed  or  represented 
in  two  different  ways:  (1)  by  the  number  of 
oboli  or  drachmas  paid  by  the  month  for  every 
mina;  (2)  by  the  part  of  the  principal  (rh 
4^cuby  or  m^^dkouop)  paid  as  interest,  either 
aannally  or  for  the  whole  period  of  the  loan. 
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According  to  the  former  method,  which  was 
generally  used  when  money  was  lent  upon  real 
security  (r^tcoi  fyyvot  or  Ifyy^Mi),  different 
rates  were  expressed  as  follows : — 10  per  cent, 
by  iwl  ir4rr9  6fiokoiiSf  i,e,  5  oboli  per  month  for 
evexT  mina,  or  60  oboli  a  year  =  10  drachmas 
=  j(  of  a  mina.    Similarly : 

12  per  cent,  by  M  Bpax/ip  per  month. 
16  per  cent,  by  hr*  dtcrS  JiSoXots,  per  month.] 
18  per  cent,  by  i-w^  ipy4a  6fio\o7s  per  month. 
24  per  cent,  by  ^irl  9val  Zpax/Mus  per  month. 
36  per  cent,  by  ^l  rpurl  ipax/^us  per  month.' 

The  interest  was  usually  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
month  (Aristoph.  Ifvb.  16  ff.,  749  ff.,  and  Schol. 
on  17,  and  1129  f. ;  Theophr.  Char,  24,  ed.  Jebb : 
yet  see  Dem.  c.  Pdyd,  p.  1225,  §  61,  ^rci9^  6 
ivtavrhs  4^\0w,  etc,  and  C.  I,  (?.,  No.  1845). 

Another  method  was  generally  adopted  in 
cases  of  bottomry,  where  monev  was  lent  upon 
the  ship's  cargo  or  the  ship  itself  or  the  freight- 
age, for  a  specified  time,  commonly  that  of  a 
voyage.  By  this  method  the  following  rates 
were  thus  represented  :— 

10  per  cent,  by  rSicot  hriXt^Karot^  i,e,  interest 
at  the  rate  of  a  tenth ;  121,  16],  20,  38),  bv 
r^iroi  iir4y9o6if  Htp^ieroi,  Mv-cjuvroi,  and  iwl' 
rperoi,  respectively.  So  that,  as  Boeckh  (P.  E. 
ppw  123,  li4si8thh,*  i.  p.  157)  remarks,  leaving 
out  of  account  cases  of  bottomry  which  were 
not  necessarily  for  the  space  of  a  year,  the  r6Kos 
iwii4Keeros  is  equal  to  the  4x1  it4vT€  Ifiokms, 

The  r6Kos  4w4ylhos  s  the  M  Bpaxftf  nearly. 

The  r6ieos  $^ieros  =  the  ^irl  dierii  ifioKois 
nearly. 

The  tSkos  4wlie€ix'wros  =  the  4tI  inf4a  6fiokdis 
nearly. 

The  r6icos  4wirpiros  =  the  4w\  rpurl  ipttx/uus 
nearly. 

These  nearly  corresponding  expressions  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  identicfd,  however  closely 
the  rates  indicated  by  them  may  approach  each 
other  in  value ;  although  in  the  age  of  Justinian, 
as  Salmasius  (de  M,  U,)  observes,  the  r6icoi 
4'irAy9oos  or  12^  per  cent,  was  confounded  with 
the  centesinu^  which  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
interest  at  a  drachma  or  12  per  cent. 

The  rates  above  explained  occur  frequently  in 
the  Orators ;  the  -  lowest  in  ordinary  use  at 
Athens  being  the  tSkos  4irti4KaTos  or  10  per 
cent.,  the  highest  M  rpi&l  ipaxfuus  or  36  per 
cent,  (charged  by  a  banker,  Lys.  c.  Aeacfun,  fr.  1). 
The  higher  rates,  however,  were  chiefly  con- 
fined to  cases  of  bottomry,  and  denote  more 
than  they  appear  to  do,  as  the  time  of  a  ship's 
voyage  was  generally  less  than  a  year.  We 
find  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  mentioned  in  Dem. 
c.  Onet  I  p.  866,  §  7 ;  Arist.  Ehd,  iii.  10,  7, 
p.  1411  a,  15;  C,  I,  A,  i.  No.  283  (cf.  Boeckh, 
Kleine  Schriften,  v.  p.  455);  C.  I,  0,  No.  3599, 
L  13  (Ilion).  The  4irl  Zoaxfi^j  or  rate  of  12  per 
cent.,  was  common  in  tne  time  of  Demosthenes 
(c.  Aphob,  i.  p.  820,  §  23,  p.  824,  §  35,  etc ; 
Aeschin.  c,  Ctedph.  §  104;  C.  /.  0,  No.  93  = 
C,  I,  A.  ii.  No.  1055X  but  appears  to  have  been 
thought  low.  The  interest  of  eight  oboli  or  16 
per  cent,  occurs  in  that  orator  (c.  Nkodr,  p. 
1250,  §  13) ;  and  even  in  the  age  of  Lysias  and 
Isaeus,  nine  oboli  for  the  mina,  or  18  per  cent., 
appears  to  have  been  a  common  rate  (Lys.  c 
Aeachin,  fr.  1 ;  Isae.  Eagn,  §  42).  Aeschines  (e* 
lim.  §  107)  also  speaks  of  money  being  borrowed 
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on  the  Mme  Urmi.  Tbe  rate  of  25  per  cent, 
occnrt  in  Lji.  de  bcm.  Aristoph.  {  25.  On  the 
whole,  we  ntnj  conclude  thmt  the  usual  ratet  of 
interest  at  Athene  about  the  time  of  Demo* 
•thenef  raried  from  12  to  18  per  cent.  That 
they  were  nearl  j  the  same  in  range,  and  similarly 
expressed,  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece,  appean 
from  the  authorities  Quoted  bj  Boeckh  {Sthh.* 
L  p.  165).  No  conclusions  on  the  subject  of 
the  general  rate  of  interest  can  be  drawn  from 
extreme  instances  on  either  side,  snch  as  a  rate 
of  a  little  more  than  1  per  cent.  (Rangab^  Antiq. 
heUAi.  i.  p.  195  =r  C.  /.  A.  i.  p.  147X  of  6}  per 
cent.  {BuU,  dt  Corretp,  kOUii.  r.  p.  157,  Delphi), 
of  7  per  cent,  (in  a  will,  C.  /.  0.  No.  2448,  i. 
1.  30-iL  L  10,  Thera),  or  the  exorbitant  rates 
charged  bj  banken  and  common  nsuren  (reco- 

tfToQ*  Thus  in  the  Delphian  inscription  re- 
ferred to  aboTe  the  low  interest  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  strictness  of  the  terms  as  regards 
security :  the  capital  was  to  be  lent  on  land  of 
double  its  Talne  and  for  fire  yean  at  the  out- 
side, and  the  borrowen  had  moreorer  to  find 
sureties.  When  a  banker  charged  as  much  as 
36  per  cent,  interest,  this  was  probably  because 
he  worked  with  foreign  capital  (ct  Dem.  c 
Apkob.  i.  p.  816,  ill;  pro  Phomu  p.  947,  §  llX 
so  that  his  profit  consisted  in  the  difference 
between  the  interest  which  he  receired  and  that 
which  he  himself  had  to  pay.  Some  of  the 
common  usnren  exacted  as  much  as  an  obolns 
and  a  half  per  dar  for  each  drachma  (Theophr. 
Char,  6  =  16,  ed.  Jebb);  some  exacted  com- 
pound interest  (Theophr.  Char,  10  =  24  ed. 
Jebb;  Aristoph.  Nwb.  1156:  bnt  compound 
interest  is  also  mentioned  in  an  official  docu- 
ment, Rangabd,  Antiq,  helkh.  iL  p.  603,  cf. 
C.  /.  0.  Ko.  2335,  cMvroK^a) ;  some  deducted 
the  interest  before  paying  out  the  principal 
(Pint,  de  ViL  aert^alwno^  4,  p.  829  B).  Money- 
lenden  and  banken  in  cenenl,  from  the  high 
profits  which  they  realised,  and  the  severity 
with  which  they  exacted  their  dues,  seem  to 
haTe  been  as  unpopular  amongist  their  fellow- 
citixens  as  Jews  sad  usunn  in  mora  modem 
times.  Demosthenes,  indeed,  intimates  that  the 
fact  of  a  man  being  a  money-lender  was  enough 
to  prejudice  him,  even  in  a  coort  of  law, 
amongst  the  Athenians  (juffwcuf  ol  *A^nud« 
rohs  Ua^ldarrast  c  PaHtaen.  p.  981,  §  52). 
Plato  calls  money  l^/i^oXey  riff  JLAAoTiif  lycjca 
(deRep.u.  p.  371B;  d^ X^^.  xi.  p. 918 B), and 
disapproves  of  lending  money  npon  interest  (de 
Legg,  y.  p.  742  C ;  for  an  instance  of  trottw 
XP^h  cf.  Dem.  c  Nkoetr,  p.  1250,  f  12).  Ari- 
stotle holds  a  similar  view ;  he  objecta  (Pol.  i.  3, 
23  &  =  4,  10  Bk.)  on  principle  to  putting 
money  out  at  interest  (wkoy^vrm  fuffttrat  4 
^jSoAorrarut^),  as  being  a  perversion  of  it  from 
its  proper  use,  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  to  an 
unnatural  purpose,  vix.  the  reproduction  or 
increase  of  itself;  whence,  he  adds,  comes  the 
name  of  interest  or  r6icos,  as  being  the  offspring 
of  a  parant  like  itself.  (Cf.  Shakespeara*s 
•<  breed  of  barren  metaL'O  The  Greeks  in 
general,  however,  looked  upon  money  as  npon 
any  other  commodity :  this  view  could  not  but 
grow  up  as  trade  and  commerce  developed ; 
capital  was  needed  for  commercial  and  indus- 
trial enterprise,  and  from  the  name  for  it 
(ifopfii)  we  see  that  the  Greeks  looked  upon  it 
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as  the  very  starting  point  of  business  (Dem.  pro 
Phorm.  p.  947,  }§  11»  ^^ ;  Harpocr.  t,  v^  etc). 
The  arrangement  of  a  loan  would  of  conne 
depend  upon  the  ralation  between  the  borrower 
(6  xP^knft,  Dem.  c  OneL  i.  p.  867,  §  12;  c 
^aioO.  p.  885,  §  12 ;  c  PAorm.  p.  946,§6;cf. 
Harpocr.  s.  v,  xp^^^rcu  or  6  x^f^^tif'}  XP^ 
ftiX^s  in  inscr.  and  later  Greek)  ind  the 
lender  (6  xP^^^h  SartT^s),  and  the  coofi* 
doice  placed  by  one  in  the  other.  Sonetimes 
money  was  lent  without  written  bond,  or  seco- 
rity,  or  witnesses  (TDem.]  c.  Tbnoth.  p.  1202, 
§  61X  especially  by  banken  ([Dem.]  c,  Tmotk. 
p.  1185,  §  2),  since  their  books  seem  to  bre 
afforded  suflkient  evidence  (Isocr.  Ihtpa.  2; 
AtL  Prooete,  ed.  Lipsins,  p.  686,  yet  lee  PhiliFp, 
Jahrb.  f.  Ml,  Phil.  1866,  p.  611"  ff.).  Polho 
(ii.  152)  calls  such  a  loan  x*  W^<v  (^  Heijck 
I.  V, ;  Bekk.  Anecd,  89,  23,  Ztk  x«f>^t  8cv«imi 
and  Diod.  Sic.  i.  79,  it^iyypeu^  Zwieoekiy 
But  generally  a  ragular  instrument  (ffVTTfH 
avpSriKm :  xci^^^i^i^or  is  a  term  foreign  to 
Attic  law,  cf.  (xneist,  d.  formeUen  Yertiige  i 
r6m,  Obligation$rechte$y  p.  437  ff)  was  exMotol 
by  both  parties  befora  witnesses,  whose  nia» 
wen  mentioned  in  the  document,  soiled  vp  (to 
pnvent  its  being  tampered  with,  nenf*" 
voiUpov  of  the  sunty,  Dem.  c.  LacriL  p>  ^ 
§  15X  and  deposited  befora  witnesses  vitk  s 
third  party,  usually  a  banker  (Dem.  c  PAcra. 
p.  908,  §  6 ;  Lye.  c.  Leocr.  f  23);  such  s|W 
ments  wera  sometimes  made  in  dupUcste  (Do- 
c,  Phorm,  p.  916,  §  32).  In  SparU  mA  doCQ- 
ments  were  called  tcxipta  (Pint  Agtt.  13);  ior 
the  peculiar  formalities  observed  in  drav^ 
them  up,  see  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av,  1284,1^ 
Suid.  8,  V,  ^KvriXii,  Amongst  the  Locriiii* 
ffvYypwptu  wen  not  allowed  (Zcnob.  T.4;ef. 
Strabo,  vi  p.  260).  Witnesses  were  also  {Rvot 
at  Athens  at  the  payment  of  the  money  bonovn 
f  Dem.  c  Phorm,  p.  915,  §  30 ;  c  LacriL  p.  ^ 
§  9).  The  security  for  a  loan  was  a  thhd  psity 
(tfiNTT^al  Tiro,  Dem.  c.  Spitd,  p.  1029, 1 6;  F 
1032,  f  16,  etc;  C,  I,  A,  iL  No.  570,Tirtf" 
(=  Awon/A^^^ori,  cf.  Harpocr.  9,  v.)  %  f/jfif^V 
or  an  ^y^^vpor  or  a  tttoBi^Kn.  The  *'^W*J 
was  put  into  the  possession  of  the  leader,  ssd 
consisted  generally  of  movable  propertj;  »* 
6iro9i^  was  merely  assured  to  the  lender,  sod 
generally,  though  not  always,  consisted  of  rw 
or  immovable  property.  [Enechtba.]  -i* 
Athens,  when  lami  or  house  property  was  p^ 
as  security,  or  mortgaged  (evfi3^Aaioy  ^Tf^' 
Dem.  c  Apat,  p.  983,  §  3 ;  ZdrtiefM  rff^^ 
Pollux,  ilL  84,  viiL  141),  pUlan  [How]  or  st«J 
Ublets  wen  placed  upon  it  with  the  debM>^ 
the  mortgagee's  name  and  that  of  the  araa 
eponymus  inscribed  {h^9fk^%uf  t^  x^P^'t^^^ 
c  "nrntiOu  p.  1202,  §  61).  An  unencumben* 
estate  was  called  an  hnucrw  x>0^99  (Harpocr* 
e,  c).  Without  the  consent  of  the  ^^^^^ 
mora  money  might  be  borrowed  on  mortga^ 
property  ([Dem.lc.  Tifvmtr.  p.  1249,  §  10;  M^ 
rfuroi,  Bekk.  iiwtti  259,  1 :  cf.  (7.  /.  ^^ 
No.  1113,  and  Dittenberger,  8,  /.  Of-  No^^ 
(Ephesus),  1.  33,  d»l  to?j  dsr€p<x«'«  *^*^ 
See  1.  36  ff.  on  the  treatment  of  those  wbo  ^ 
fraudulently  contracted  a  fresh  loan  on  w^ 
security  of  property  already  mortgaged.  IfJ*J 
debtor  became  insolvent,  the  mortgaged  li>^ 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  creditor  with^^ 
legal  proceedings  (Dem.  c  SpuL  p.  1030,  §  <> 
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This  practically- excluded  metoecs  from  lending 
money  on  the  security  of  land,  as  they  were  not 
entitled  to  hold  such  property  [Enctesis].  In 
some  parts  of  Greece  there  were  public  books  of 
debt,  like  the  German  and  Scotch  registers  of 
morteages  (Theophr.  it,  v6f»MP^  fr.  21,  in  Jcum. 
of  PhUol,  vL  p.  4 :  in  Chios,  Arist.  Oecon,  ii.  p. 
1347  b,  35 ;  in  Aphrodisias,  C,  I.  Q.  No.  2826 ; 
in  Smyrna,  No.  3282) ;  but  they  are  not  men- 
^oned  OS  having  existed  at  Athens. 

Bottomry    (fic8o<rtt*  rh    yavruthv    ScUcut/ao, 
Harpocr.  s.  v.,  cf.  Dem.  c  Apkob,  p.  816,  §  11 ; 
T^Kos  ¥mnut6s)  was  considered  a  matter  of  so 
xiuch  importance    at    Athens    that    fraud  or 
breach  of  contract  in  transactions  connected 
with   it  was  sometimes  punished  with   death 
(Dem.  c  Phorm.  p.  322,  §  50).    In  these  cases 
the  loans  were  generally  made  upon  the  cargo 
shipped  (Jhrl  rots  XP^M^^^'*  <pooTlois)f  sometimes 
on  the  vessel  itself  (M  rp  yrii,  ry  irAo(y,  Dem. 
c  Lacrit.  p.  933,  §  32 ;  c.  Dionyaod,  p.  1283, 
§  3),  and  sometimes  on  the  money  received  or 
due  for  passengers  and  freightage  (^irl  r^  pa{f\^f 
[Dem.]  c.  Tmioth,  p.  1192,  §  26 ;  yav\oy,  like 
•**  freight,"   seems   to  hare  meant    either  the 
charge   for  carrying  cargo,  as  above,   or   the 
cargo  itself,  as  in  Dem.  c  Zenoth,  p.  882,  §  2, 
tIx.  the  portion  of  the  cargo  belonging  to  the 
akipper:    Boeckh,  Sthh.*  i.   p.  166,   n.).     The 
principal  as  well  as  the  interest  could  only  be 
recovered  in  case  the  ship  met  with   no  disaster 
in   her   voyage,  a  clause   to   this  effect   being 
generally  inserted  in  all  agreements  of  bottomry 
<fT  pavTucat  trvYYpcu^  (trcoBttafis  rfjs  vec^s,  Dem. 
c.  Zenoth,  p.  883,  §  5 ;  c.  Phorm,   p.  916,  §  33; 
Bekk.   Anecd,   283,   9).       The   additional    risk 
incurred  in  loans  of  this  description  was  com- 
pensated for  by  a  high  rate  of  interest,   and 
the     lenders    took    every    precaution     against 
negligence  or   deception    on   the    part  of   the 
twrrowers ;  the  latter  also  were  careful  to  have 
witnesses  present  when  the  cargo  was  put  on 
boardf  for  the  purpose  of  deposing,  if  necessary, 
to  a  bond-fide  shipping  of  the  required  amount 
of  goods  at  the  lender's  risk  (Dem.  c.  Plwrm, 
p.  915,  §  27  f.\    The  loan  itself  was  either  a 
Sdy^ur/M  ^rtpiirKovyf  i,e.  for  a  voyage  out,  or  it 
-was  a  ZdvturfM  ifA^Hntp^Xovyj  i.e.  for  a  voyage 
oat  and  home.    In  the  former  case  the  principal 
and  interest  were  paid  at  the  place  of  destina- 
tion, either  to  the  creditor  himself,  if  he  sailed 
in  the  ship  (Dem.  c.  CcUlipp,  p.  1242,  §  20),  or  to 
MM  authorised  agent  (Dem.  c  Phorm,  p.  909,  §  8; 
p.  914,  §  26).     In  the  latter  case  the  payment 
was   made  on  the  return  of  the  ship   (Dem. 
c^  Lacrit.  p.  926,  §  11,  within  twenty  days  after 
tbe  return),  and  it  was  specially  provided  in 
t^iie  agreement  between  the  contracting  parties 
%\uLt  she  should  sail  to  some  specified  places 
ozilj.      A    deviation  from   the   terms  of   the 
agreement,  in    this    or    other    respects,    was, 
socording  to  a  clause  usually  inseited  in  the 
agreement,  punishable  by  a  fine  (rh  itrerlfuoy 
in   Dem.  c  IHonysocL  p.  1294,  §  38,  twice  the 
aJOQonnt  of  the  money  lent ;  see  also  c.  Phorm. 
p.  916,  §  33,  and  p.  914,  §  23).    .Moreover,  if 
-the  goods  which  formed  the  original  security 
-vpere  sold,  fresh  articles  of  the  same  value  were 
-to    be  shipped  in  their  place  (Dem.  c.  Phorm. 
p.   909,  §9). 

The  rate  of  interest  would  of  course  vary  with 
^he  risks  and  duration  of  the  voyage,  and  there* 
TOL^  I. 


fore  we  cannot  expect  to  find  that  it  was  at  all 
fixed.  Xenophon  (de  Vectig.  3,  7-14)  speaks  of 
the  fifth  and  third  parts  of  the  capital  lent  as 
being  commonly  given  in  bottomry,  referring 
of  course  to  voyages  out  and  home.  The  rate  of 
interest  for  the  time  of  a  voyage  from  Athens  to 
the  Bosporus  and  back  again  was  30  per  cent. 
(Dem.  c  Phorm,  p.  914,  §  23) ;  for  a  voyage 
(lasting  three  days)  from  Byzantium  to  Athens, 
10  or  12  per  cent.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  292  b) ;  for  a 
voyage  from  Sestos  to  Athene,  12^  per  cent., 
upon  condition  that  the  trireme  should  first  go 
to  Hierum  to  convoy  vessels  laden  with  corn 
(Dem.  c.  Polyd.  p.  1211,  §  17). 

The  best  illustration  of  the  facts  mentioned 
above  is  found  in  a  yavruc^  ovyypa^,  given  in 
the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Lacritus 
(p.  925  ff.,  §§  10-13;  cf.  c.  Dmysod,  p.  1284, 
§§  5,  6).  Westermann  (Abhandl,  d.  Sachs, 
Qesellsch.  d.  Wissensch,  1850,  p.  136)  and 
Schaefer  (Dem,  u,  s,  Zeitj  iii.  B,  p.  286,  n.  3) 
consider  it  spurious;  Boeckh  calls  it  <*a  very 
carelessly  written  instrument ;"  and  Blass  (Att, 
Beredsamk.  iii.  1,  p.  502)  looks  upon  it  as 
genuine,  *' since  it  would  have  been  too  much 
for  any  grammarian  to  fabricate  such  a  docu- 
ment. Two  Athenians  lent  two  Phaselitans 
3,000  drachmas  upon  a  cargo  of  3,000  jars  of 
Mendean  wine,  on  which  the  latter  were  not  to 
owe  anything  else,  or  raise  any  additional  loan. 
They  were  to  sail  from  Athens  to  Mende  or 
Scione,  where  the  wine  was  to  be  shipped,  and 
thence  to  the  Bosporus,  with  liberty,  if  they 
preferred  it,  to  continue  their  voyage  '*  to  the 
left  (ie.  northern,'  to  a  ship  sailing  eastward) 
parts"  of  the  Black  Sea  as  far  as  the  Bory- 
sthenes,  and  then  to  return  to  Athens ;  the  rate 
of  interest  being  fixed  at  225  drachmas  in  1000, 
or  22}  per  cent,  for  the  whole  time  of  absence. 
If,  however,  they  did  not  return  to  Hierum,  a 
port  in  Bithynia  close  to  the  Thracian  Bosporus 
(C.  /.  0.  ii.  p.  975),  before  the  early  rising  of 
Arcturus,  i,e,  before  the  20th  of  September  or 
thereabouts,  when  navigation  began  to  be 
dangerous,  they  had  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  30 
per  cent,  on  account  of  the  additional  risk.  The 
agreement  further  specified  that  there  should  be 
no  change  of  vessel  for  the  return  cargo,  and 
that  if  it  arrived  safely  at  Athens  the  loan  was 
to  be  repaid  vrithin  twenty  days  afterwards, 
without  any  deductions  except  for  loss  by  pav- 
ments  made  to  enemies  and  for  jettison  (^vrcA<$ 
irxV  ^KfioXfjs,  etc.X  made  with  the  consent  of 
all  on  board  (pi  trifiirXoi) ;  that  till  the  money 
was  repaid,  the  goods  pledged  (rcb  ffroKtliuva) 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  lenders,  and 
be  sold  by  them,  if  payment  was  not  made 
within  the  appointed  time ;  that  if  the  sale  of 
the  goods  did  not  realise  the  required  amount, 
the  lenders  might  raise  the  remainder  by 
making  a  levy  (^pa^is)  upon  the  property  of 
both  or  either  of  the  traders,  just  as  if  thev  had 
been  cast  in  a  suit,  and  became  ^tpifitpoi 
(ie,  had  not  complied  with  a  judgment  given 
against  them  within  the  time  appointed). 
Another  clause  in  the  agreement  provides  for 
the  contingency  of  their  not  entering  the 
Pontus ;  in  that  case  they  were  to  remain  in  the 
Hellespont,  at  the  end  of  July,  for  ten  days 
after  the  early  rising  of  the  dog-star  (^irl  icvvf), 
discharge  their  cargo  (i^tkdoBai)  in  some  place 
where  the  Athenians  had  no  right  of  reprisals 
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QirULE]  (whidi  mi^bt  be  Mectitod  mifiMrlf, 
Aod  woald  lead  to  reulUtioiuX  ^^^  tben*  od 
tlMhr  retmn  to  Aihent,  thej  were  to'  pvf  tbe 
ftmowit  tf  inkrat  m  the  boml  for  the  .prions 
year,  %et,the  lower  ni&  Xaatljt  >^  ^^^  Teteel 
were  i^  be  wreokedii  the  cargo  waa,  if  poatible^ 
to  be  M5red  .for  the  benefit  of  the  leader^  any. 
geodi  thai  aUgbt  be  aated  being  the  property  of 
totk  iukdem  alike  (cou^  rois  '<«rei««#i :  ■  et. 
8miAj9  ad  he)*! 

Freni  the  precedi^.iaTeatigatioft  it  appears' 
that  the  rate  of  iaterctt  azoengst  tbe.<aiiQMDi 
Greeka  was  higher  thas  in  isodem  Europe,  »nd- 
at  Kome  in  the  Ag^  of  Qc«*o«  This  'high  rate, 
doee  not. appear  to  have  baea  oaneed  by  mhj 
■ouroity  of  money,  but  by  tba  mnwillingAeiai  of 
thoee  who  had  capital  to  land  it  out  at  a-loit 
rate  t>f  inteffeatvtinoe  they^^ioald  nie  it  tbeiQ- 
•elres  to  more  adrantage  i  trad^  or,  awing  ta 
the  cbeapne^e  of  tlnve  labevr,  in  ngrioiltture^ 
henee  even    the  interest  on   l«Bd  and  honae 

r-opeity  is  proportionately  high,  laaeas  (ifiv*^ 
42)  aays  that  land  at  Thna  waa  kl  for  8  par 
eant.-  of  ita  value,  ^nd  honaea  ait  Melite  and 
Klenas  for  ^Bf  per  cent. ;  in  C.  /.  A  ii  No.  600, 
10  per  cent,  is  atipnlMed  for  an  eatatew  (Bo«Uh 
BkkA  L  p.  156  C ;  BodbaBaobuts,  BeaiU  U4 
.B^wr*,  p.  478  01)  [B- WJ    [H.  H.] 

S.B01IAV.  The  Latin  word  for  iottreaty/fww 
or  foenuA,  origiaaHy  meant  any  in<3reaaa,  and 
was  thence  applied,  like  the  Greek  fr4icoSt  to 
denote  the  interest  or  iacreaae  of  money. 
•*Feno»,"  eara  Varro  {ap.  Cell.  ivi.  12), 
**  dictum  a  /etn  et  qoaia  a  fetum  qnndam 
pecnatae  panentis  atque  in<:reacenti4.'*  The 
aame  root  ia  found  in  /fctHMJuiu  Venna  was 
also  used  for  the  prinoipal  as  well  as  the  interest 
(Tac.  ilaji.  Ti.  17  ;  sir.  ^3).  Another  term  fer 
interest  was  umtrae^  generally  found  ia  the  plural, 
and  also  imptmduim,  on  wli^h  Va^ro  (JL  L,  r, 
183,  Miiller)  remarks,  ^'a  quo  .{pomktr)  ntura 
quod  in  sorte  acoedebat,  impendium  appeUatum'** 

That  a  high  rate  of  interest  is  *  sign .  that 
industry  and  trade  are  still  in  .their  inmoy,  is 
new  one  of  the  elementary  iniuims  of  political 
economy.  The  remark  oceuis  in  Hume's  Essays 
Q,  322,  ed«  Green  and  Grose\  and  is  applied 
to  the  early  times  of  Greece  by  Boeckh  (A  £* 

Sbdz^SthA*  i.  76)  and  to  those  of  Kome  by 
arquardt  {Stofttsr^nc.  ii.  57)b  As  in  Attica 
before  the  <r«io-dx^cMi  of  Stolon,  and  as  in  France, 
Russia,  and  Ireland  at  the  present  d^y,  the 
tendency  of  small  cultivai^rs  is  everywhere  to 
sink  into  debt,  to  be  compelled,  to  mortage 
future  crops  for  the  sake  of  immediate  sub- 
sistence, andf  unless  apeeially  protected,  to  foil 
into  the  grasp  of  the  usurer.  In  early  Latium 
this  tendency  was  aggravated  by  the  law  of 
addicUOf  whioh  consigned  the  debtor  to  personal 
slavery  [Nexum],  and  by  the  incessant  ravages 
of  war.  Hence  at  Rome  the  rate  of  interest  was 
originally  unlimited ;  and  the  grievances  of 
debtors  fill  a  large  space  in  the  earliest  struggles 
between  the  patricians  and  the  plebs  (Li v.  ii. 
23,  27.  29).  Not  only  money  but  food,  and 
especially  seeil-corn,  was  lent  on  exorbitant 
usury ;  a  practice  which  we  find  prevailing  in 
much  later  times,  long  after  the  direct  interest 
of  money  had  been  placed  under  control.  Thus 
St.  Jerome  mentions  that  ten  bushels  of  com 
might  be  lent  in  winter  to  be  repaid  by  fifteen 
at  the  next  harvest  (m  Ezechielj  vi.  18),    This 
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form  «r  usury  is  still  practised,  in  Italy  (Bmh- 
clerk*  MmtvA  Italy^^  54> 

The  first    restriction  was    imposed  bj  ih& 
decemviral  legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  BX* 
451^  which-  established  /enus  imciorsMm  as  the 
normal  nte.    Interest  at  this  time  was  yenrly» 
u  it  had'  once  been  at  Athens  (Boeekb,  P.  JL 
p.  lU^Sthh*U  157);  and  this,«s  Marqnnzdt 
observes,  is  the  natural  arrangement  for  an 
agricultural  people^  who  pay  their  debts  most 
cenveniimtly  wMn  they  have  gathered  in  their 
<9X)ps.'      The  explanation  of  Nlebnhr  la   now 
'naiversimy  accepted,  that  the  fenvt  uttoiariMa^ 
was  a»  dunce  f  unoia)  in  tiie  pound  (at),  Le.  a. 
twelfth  part  or  the  principal^  or  81  per  cent, 
annually.    Tim  theories  that  it  could  linrt  been 
either  one-twelftkaf  the  centeaima  paid  mootbly^ 
tA  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  one^welfth  of  the 
principal  paid  n^thly,  id.  100  per  cent,  per 
.  annmfci,  err  groaij j  on  the  side  either  of  d«foct  or 
excess ;  it  i»  impossible  to  beliere  that  cpeditara 
would  have  lent  for  se  -little  aa  the  •ne,  or  thtt 
debtors  oould  have  paid  so  much  as  the  <»th«i. 
These  ■  improbable  conjectures  could  only  hare 
ariaen  from  the  notion  that  the  interest  mait 
always. have,  been  paid  monthly;   bnt  tkovf^ 
towards  the  tdose  of  the  republic  this  was  the 
practice,  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  eariT  time* 
(Niebuhr,  Hitt,  Mom.  HI  57 ;    Rein,  Simudu 
FrifKxtnckt^.  p.  304).    On  one  point,  howevecr 
the  authorities  are  divided.   Niebuhr  reckosts  the 
fonuB  unciariwn  on  the  year  of  ten  raMiths,  v> 
that  it  would  nmount  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  year 
of  twelve  months ;  and  in  this  he  is  fcdiowcd 
by  Huschke  (Htckt  des  Nexvm,  pw  98  C>  and 
Mommsen  {£ikn,    0«9cfL    L*    274  sL  220  ir. 
Dickson),    while    Walter    ((?#acA.    des    JUm, 
B4Qkts^  f  609)  and  Steuber  understand  8|  per 
cent,  on  the  full  year.    The  treatise  of  Steuber 
{Der  Zin8fu$$  bet    den   B&mem^  Basel,    1857) 
collects  and  critieiseB  the  recent  Uteratuie  e£ 
the  subject.    For  the  year  of  ten  months^  see 
Oausndabium,  p.  341  a.  • 

Towards  the  Ust  century  of  the  republic  (us 
the  time  of  Sulla,  Niebuhr  thinks,  and  under 
foreign  influence)  the  interest  of  money  became 
due  on  the  first  of  every  mouth:  henoe  the 
phrases  tristet  or  cdem  oalendae  and  cakndariw^ 
the  latter  meaning  originally  a  debt-bet^  «r 
book  of  accounts.  It  is  not  difficult  to  acooost  J 
for  the  change ;  it  was  probably  connected  with 
the  modifications  made  from  time  to  time  in  tiw 
Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  (such  as  tfe 
abolition  of  personal  slavery  for  debt),  thr 
natural  effect  of  which  would  be  to  make  creditors 
more  cautious  in  lending  money,  and  mttt 
vigilant  in  exacting  the  interest  due  upon  it. 

The  rate  of  interest  was  expressed  in  the  tzw 
of  Cicero  and  afterwards  by  means  of  the  ca  s>i 
its  divisions,  according  to  the  following  taUe>-* 

Asses  nsurae,  or  one  as  per  month  tor 

the  use  of  100 =l3pcreaS. 

Deunces  usnrae 11  ^ 

Dextantes    ,.        •    •  10  „ 

Dodrsntes n 

Besses         „        ••.•.«.  8  „ 

Septnnces    ,,        7 

Semlsses      , 6  „ 

Qnincunces  „        5  » 

Trientes      , 4  ^ 

Qaadrantes  „        3  ^ 

SexCantes    „       3 

Undse        .,       ••.••..  1  •« 
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Instead  of  tbe  phrase  cissea  usurasy  a  sTnonym 
irat  used,'  viz.  ceniesinUie  unrae,  inaamiiich  «i  at 
this  rate  ef  interest  tKere  was  paid  ia  a  hundred 
months  a  sum. equal  to-  the>wb<f]e  principal. 
Hence  'ISmae  cenUeintas  ^  24  per  cent^  and 
quaiemae  cetttenmaearAS  per  vent.  So  idso  in 
the  line  of  Horace  {8ut  1 :2,  14^  ''  Qtunas  hie 
capiti  mefoedes  exsecat,"  we  miist  understand 
quhuxM  centcsimas,  OT  60  per  cent^  as  the  sum 
taken  from  tb%  iiapitaL  Horace  is  speaking, 
however,  of  spendthrifts'  and  those  'vtKho  pre^r 
apon  themi  Juvenal  tells  6f  one  Crepereiqs 
Pollio,  a  usurer  of  this  stamps, «ivho  offered  to 
lend  at  3^  p^r  cent,  (ttiplioem  ^gurcun.  Sat,  ix. 
7")  and  foutid  none  who  were  foola  eoough  to 
borrow.  How  usury  worked  in  the  prorinoesin 
the'  last  deys  of  the  senatoriaF  regime  is  well 
shown  in  the  Quart  Rev,,  Oct.  1888 ;  the ' 
rirtuons  Brutudy  gcting  of  course  through  an 
intermediary  and  keeping  behind  the  scenes, 
tried  to  get  48  per  cent,  out  of  the  Cyprians,  and 
plagued  Cicero,  then  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  to  put  * 
on  the  screw  for  him.  [Neootiatores.]  Verres, 
it  la  insinuated,  over  and  above  his  exactions 
£rom  the  wretched  Sicilians,  made  24  per  cent.  ■ 
out  of  the  public  money  with  which  he  had  to 
bujr  com  for  the  Roman  people  (Cic.  Verr,  iii. 
71y  §  165).  In  Rome  itself,  at  the  same  period, 
the  accumulation  of  capitiil  brought  about  a 
reasonably  low  though  fluctuating  rate  of  in- 
tereft  on  good  business ;  Cicero  mentions  a  sud- 
den rise  n>om  4  per  cent«  to  8  {ad  Att.  iv.  15). 
Under  the  early  empire  we  find  the  now  familiar 
expression  '*a  modest  5  per  cent,"  while  11  per 
cent.  saTours  of  "  sweating "  ^ers.  v.  150). 
The  endowment  of  the  alimentarii  at  Veleia  was 
invested  on  mortgage  at  5  per  cent. ;  that  of 
another  similar  charity,  the  alimentarii  Ba^biani 
in  Liguria,  at  only  2^  (Henzen,  Tab.  <Uim,  Baeb. 
p.  27 ;  AUMESTARII). 

If  a  debtor  could  not  pay  the  principal  and 
interest  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  used  to  borrow 
money  (torn  a  fresh  creditor,  to  pay  off  his  old 
dehU  This  proceeding  was  .very  frequent,  and 
called  a  verntra  (compare  Ter.  Fhorm.  v.  2,  16), 
a  word  whieh  Festus  (s,  .v.)  thus  explains: 
'*  Yer^uram  iaoere,  mutuam  pecuniam.  sumere, 
ex  eo  dictum  est,  quod  initio  qui  mutuabantur 
ab  aliis,  tt  aliis  solverent,  velut  verterent 
creditorem."  It  amounted  to  little  short  of 
paying  compound  interest  [ANATOciSMtTs],  an- 
other phrase  fbr  which  was  usurae  rpioiatae; 
e.g.,  cerUeaitnae  renovatae  is  12  per  cent,  com- 
pound interest,  to  which  Cicero  (ad  Att.  ▼.  21) 
oppeses  centeainiae  perpetuo  fenore—12  per  cent, 
simple  intereit.  The  following  phrases  are  of 
conunon  occurrence  in  connexion  with  borrow- 
ing and  lending  money  at  interest  i—PaTtmiam 
apud  aliq^em  coHocare,  to  lend  money  at  interest; 
y^siegere,  to  call  it  in  again;  cavere,  to  give 
security  for  it ;  opponere  or  opponcre  pignorij  to 
giro  as  a  pledge  or  mortgage :  hence  the  pun  in 
CatuUns,  xxyi. : 

"  Fnii,  vlllabt  nostra  non  ad  Austii 
Flatns  opposlta  est,  uec  ad  Favoni : 
Vemm  ad  roiUla  quindedm  et  dncentos. 
0  ventnm  horribilem  atqne  pestilentem." 

The  word  nomen  is  also  of  extensive  use  in  money 
transactions.  Properly  it  denoted  the  name  of 
a  debtor,  registered  in  a  banker's  or  any  other 
account-book :    hence  it  came  to  signify  the 
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articles  of  an  Account,  a  debtor,  or  a  debt  itselfl 
Thna  we .  have  bonmn  aometi,  a  good  debt : 
»ominafa(»rey  to  Lend, monies,  (Cic  ad  Fam,  vii. 
2a),  and  alse  to  berrow  money  (Id.  cb  Off.  iii, 
14,  S  59).  Moreover,,  the  .Bomaos  generally 
discharged  -debts  thtough  the.  agpnpy..  of  a 
banker  (in  foro.et.  de  menaae  taipttura)  rather 
than  ,by  a  dire^  personal  payment  (ts  urea 
domo^M);  and  as  an  order  or  undertaking  for 
payment  was  givea  by.writing  d^wn  the  sum  to 
be  padd,  with  the  receiver's  name  undecneath  or 
alongside  it  (see  Demuc.  CaUipp,  p.  1236,  §  4), 
hence  came  uie  phraseascrftbdrffntfrnmos  alicuiyX» 
promise  to  pay  (Hlaht;.  Amn,  ii.  4»  34)^  racribere^ 
to  par  back,  of  a  debtor  (Ter.  Phorm^  v.  7,  29). 
So  also  parsoribertt  to  give  a.  bill  or  draft 
(pgffeenjrffo)  on  s.  banker  for..,  payment,  in 
opposition  ia  payment  by  readjs  money  (Cic.  ad 
j1^.  xii.  51;  xri*  2).  .  ... 

The  Roman  law  of  debtor  .and  creditor  is 
given  under  Nexcm..  .  It  is  sufficient  ta  remark 
here  that  .theliicinian  laws.[LEOEB  LicunAs], 
by  which  the  grievances  of.  debtors  were  to  a 
certain  extent  redressed,  did  not  lay  any  restrio- 
tioh  on  the  rate  of  interest  that  might  be  legally 
demanded;  and  it  is  clear  from  various  circum- 
stances that  the  scarcity  of.tnoney  at  Rome  after 
the  taking  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  had  either 
led  to  the  actual  abolition  of  the  old  uncial  rate 
(uficKirnim  fenus)  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  or 
caused  it  to  fall  into  disuse.  Kine  years,  how- 
ever, after  the  passing  of  these  laws  (lav.  vii. 
16[),  the  rate  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  re-estab- 
lished, and  any  higher  rate  prohibited  by  the 
bill(ro(;Kii*o)  of  the  tribunes  Duilius  and  Maenius. 
Still  this  limitation  of  the  rate  of  .interest  did 
not  enable  debtors  to  pay  the  principal,  and 
what  Tacitus  (.dnn.  vi.  16)  calk  the  /^ne&tv 
malum  became  at  last  so  serioua.that  the  govern- 
ment thought  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and 
remedy,  if  possible,  an  evil  so  great  and 
inveterate.  Accordingly,  fourteen  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  five  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  for  this  purpose  under 
the  title  of  m^nsan't  or  bankers.  These  opened 
their  banks  in  the  forum,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
treasury  offered  ready  money  to  any  debtor  who 
could  give  security  {cavere)  to  the  state  for  it^ 
moreover,  they  ordered  that  land  and  cattle 
should  be  received  in  payment  of  debts  at  a  fair 
valuation,  a  regulation  which  Caesar  adopted 
for  a  similar  purpose  (Suet.  Jul.  42).  By  these 
means  Livy  (vii.  21)  tells  us  that  a  great  amount 
of  debt  was  satisfactorily  liquidated.  Five  years 
afterwards,  the  legal  rate  of  interest  was  still 
further  lowered  to  the  aemiunciariuni  fenua 
(Liv.  vii.  23,  §  3),  or  the  twenty-fourth  part  of 
the  whole  sum  {ad  semuncias  reaacta  usura,  Tac 
Ann.  -yi.  16) ;  and  in  B.C.  346  we  read  of  several 
usurers  being  punished  for  a  violation  of  the  law 
(Uv.  rii.  28X  by  which  they  were  subjected  to  a 
penalty  of  f four  times  the  amount  of  the  loan 
(Cato,  dc  Re  Rust.  init.).  But  all  these  enact- 
ments were  merely  palliatives ;  the  termination 
and  cure  of  the  evil  was  something  more 
decisive — neither  more  nor  less  than  a  species 
of  national  bankruptcy — a  general  abolition  of 
debts  or  xpwv  kicoKvircd.  This  happened  in 
B.C.  341,  a  year  remarkable  for  political  changes 
of  great  importance,  and  was  followed  up  by  the 
passing  of  the  Genucian  laws,  which  are  said  to 
have  forbidden  the  taking  of  usury  altogether* 
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On  this  point,  indeed,  Livy  ipeakt  doabtfally 
(**  invenio  *pad  qaoadiun  X.  Genueium  tritmnum 
pUhi$  tuiisse  ad  plebem,  ne  fenerart  IkerH^  rii. 
42,  §  1) :  bat  that  all  inUre><t  had  been  at  one 
time  forbidden  bj  law  ia  stated  by  Appian  {Bell. 
Civ,  L  54)  and  Tacitus  (/.  c);  the  Utter  adds 
that  it  had  alwajs  been  eraded.  There  was  a 
rerj  simple  way  of  doing  so;  it  only  affected 
Roman  citixens,  and  therefore  the  nsorers 
granted  loans,  not  in  the  name  of  themaelres, 
but  of  the  Latins  and  allies  who  were  not  bonnd 
by  it  (Lir.  xxxt.  7).  To  prerent  this  erasion 
the  Sempronian  law  was  passed  (B.C  193), 
which  placed  the  Latins  and  allies  on  the  same 
footing  in  respect  of  lending  money  as  the  fall 
Roman  citizens.  At  last,  alter  many  futile 
attempts  to  prerent  the  exaction  of  interest  at 
any  rate  and  in  any  shape,  the  idea  was  aban- 
doned altogether,  and  the  oentesima  or  12  per 
cent,  per  annum  became  the  legal  and  recognised 
rate.  Niebuhr,  as  we  hare  already  obserred,  is 
of  opinion  that  it  was  first  adopted  at  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Sulla ;  bat  whether  it  became  the 
legal  rate  by  any  special  enactment,  or  from 
general  consent,  does  not  appear.  Some  writers 
hare  inferred  (Heinecc  iii.  15)  that  it  was  first 
legalised  by  the  edicts  of  the  city  praetors,  an 
inference  drawn  from  the  general  resemblance 
between  the  praetorian  and  proconsular  edicts. 
Of  the  latter  we  have  an  example  in  the  case  of 
Cicero;  he  decreed  for  Cilicia  a  maximum  of  12 
per  cent.,  but  did  not  venture  directly  to  oppose 
the  Shylock  Brutus  in  the  matter  of  48  per 
€ent.  with  compound  interest.  (**  Qnum  ego  in 
edicto  tralatitio  centesimas  me  obsenraturum 
haberem,  cum  anatocismo  anniversario  ille  ex 
syngrapha  postulabat  quatemas,"  ad  Att.  r.  21, 
{  11.)    The  rest  of  the  letter  is  most  amusing. 

Whether  this  inference  is  true  or  not,  it  u 
admitted  that  the  centesima  or  12  per  cent,  was 
the  legal  rate  at  the  end  of  the  republic  and  also 
under  the  emperors.  In  the  case  of  femu 
mauticum,  howeyer,  or  bottomry,  as  the  risk  was 
the  money-lender's,  he  might  demand  any 
interest  he  liked  while  the  vessel  on  which  the 
money  was  lent  was  at  sea;  but  after  she 
reached  harbour,  and  while  she  was  there,  no 
more  than  the  oentesima  could  be  demanded. 
Justinian  reduced  the  legal  rate  to  6  per  cent, 
on  ordinary  loans,  and  made  12  per  cent,  the 
maximum  for  fenua  nauticimif  whether  at  sea  or 
in  harbour  (Heinecc.  iii.  16). 

Under  the  empire  we  find  a  very  few  examples 
of  the  practice,  more  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  of 
reckoning  the  interest  annually,  not  by  months, 
at  a  certain  fraction  of  the  capital,  eg.  ono- 
eizhth  or  12^  per  cent.  (Henzen,  Inscr.  7215). 
After  Constantine's  changes  in  the  currency,  this 
practice  became  more  common.  The  yearly 
interest  was  now  fixed  at  3  ailiquae  per  tolidus  ; 
and  as  the  solidus  contained  24  $itiquae,  this 
amounted  to  one^ighth  of  the  principal.  The 
Romans  had  no  convenient  way  of  expressing 
this  12|  per  cent.,  and  they  transferred  the 
word  cenUsima  to  it;  hence  the  centesima  in 
the  times  before  Constantine  means  12  per 
cent.,  after  him  12J  (Oodefroi  ad  Cod.  Theod. 
ii.  33,  1).  (Cf.  Marquardt,  Staatsvenff.  ii. 
59-62.)  [R.W.]    [W.W.j 

FEKAXIA.    [FuNUS,  p.  893  6.] 

FE'RCULUM  (from   fer^)    is  applied  to 
;ttny  kind  of  tray  or  platform  used  for  carrying 


anything.  Thus  it  is  used  to  signify  tke  tnj  cr 
frame  on  which  several  dishes  were  broa|;)it  in 
at  once  at  dinner  (Petron.  35;  Plin.  H.  S. 
xxviii.  §  26) ;  and  hence  /ercuia  came  to  waa 
the  number  of  courses  at  dinner,  sad  er«i  tk 
dishes  themselves.  (Suet.  Aug.  74;  Serr.  d 
Verg.  Aen.  I  637 ;  Juv.  L  94  (with  Mstw'j 
note),  xi  64;  Hor.  Sat  iL  $,  104;  Mart  E 
50,  ix.  82,  xi  31.) 

The  ferculum  was  also  used  for  csrryuf  tkt 
images  of  the  gods  in  the  procession  of  tlucireti 
(Suet.  Jul  76%  the  ashes  of  the  dead  in  a  fnienl 
(Suet.  Cat,  15X  and  the  spoOs  in  s  trisfflpk 
(Suet.  JvL  37 ;  Uv.  L  10) ;  in  aU  whkk  aaa 
it  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  the  ihooldtn 
or  in  th«  hands  of  men.  This  is  shown  in  tbe 
annexed  cut  from  the  Arch  of  Titus,  vben 


B^nnfin  soldiers 
Csndl( 


oaa/srtwImtbeGoUo 
(Arch  of  Titos.) 


Roman  soldiers  are  carrying  on  a  fercaioo  U( 
Golden  Candlestick.  The  most  illnstriooi  csf 
tives  were  sometimes  placed  on  s  fercnlumio* 
triumph,  in  order  that  they  might  be  bett<r«fl^ 
(Senec  Here.  Oet.  110.)     [W.  S.]    [A.S.V.J 

FERENTAHn.     [Exercitus,  p.  782&J 

FERETBUM.    [Funus.] 

FE'BLAE,  holidays,  were,  genenlly  spestost 
days  or  seasons  during  which  free-born  Bosj* 
suspended  their  political  transactions  ^^^' 
lawsuits,  and  during  which  slsves  «DJ<'y*  * 
cessation  from  labour.   (Cic.  de  Leg.  il  8, 1*;  ^- 
29  ;  de  Div.  I  45,  102.)    All  ferise  were  «=• 
dies  nefastL    But  they  were  distinguifhed  (» 
Mommsen,  Chrm.  p.  233,  has  shown)  bjj* 
mark  r^,  while  the  nefasH  tristes  were  mu^ 
simply  N.    The  feriae  included  aU  days  €»»■ 
crated  to  any  deity ;  consequently  all  ^p^ 
which   public  festivals  were  celebrated  •^   i 
feriae  or  dies  feriaU.    But  some  of  them,  »^ 
the  feria  vindmiaiis  and  the/(fnia#  fl^**?'^ 
to  have  had  no  direct  connexion  with  tw  ^ 
ship  of  the  gods.    The  nundinae,  however,  W 
the  time  of  the  kings  and  the  early  period  of^ 
republic,  were  feriae  only  for  the  populoj.  ^ 
days  of  business  for  the  plebeians,  until  by  ^. 
Hortensian  law,  they  became  fasti  or  <l«r 
business  for  both  orders.    (Macrob.  Sji-^: 
28-30 ;  compare  Niebuhr,  Hist  of  Btm^rZ 
p.213,  &c;    Walter,  GacAfcWtf  dl row. ^^ 

p.  190.) 
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FERIAK 

All  feriae  were  diTided  into  two  citisaes,feriae 
pMioae  and  feriae  prioatae.  The  latter  were 
only  observed  bj  tingle  families  or  individnals,  in 
commemoration  of  some  particular  erent  which 
liad  been  of  importance  to  them  or  their  ances- 
tors. As  family  feriae,  are  mentioned  the  feriae 
Claudiae^  AemUiae^  Juiiae,  Comeliae,  &c.,  and  we 
must  suppose  that  all  the  great  Roman  families 
liad  their  particular  feriae,  as  they  had  their 
private  sacra  (Borghesi,  OeuvreSy  yiii.  250  ff.)* 
Among  the  family-holidays  we  may  also  mention 
the  feriae  demoales^  i.e.  the  day  on  which  a 
family,  after  having  lost  one  of  its  members  by 
death,  underwent  a  purification.  (Fest.  s.  t\ ; 
Cic.  da  Leg,  u.  22,  55 ;  Columell.  iL  22.)  In- 
dividuals kept  feriae  on  their  birthdays  (Censor. 
2,  3),  and  other  occasions  which  marked  any 
memorable  event  of  their  lives.  The  Calends, 
Nones,  and  Ides  of  each  month  were  also  usually 
kept  eA  feriae  prioatae^  the  Calends  being  sacred 
to  Juno,  the  Ides  to  Jupiter.  But  no  public 
feriae  were  celebrated  on  these  days  (Mommsen, 
C.  I*  L,  i.  375).  During  the  time  of  the  empire 
the  birthday  of  an  emperor  sometimes  assumed 
the  character  of  a  public  holiday,  and  was  cele- 
brated by  the  whole  nation  with  games  and  sac- 
rifices. Thus  the  birthday  of  Augustus,  called 
Augustalia,  was  celebrated  with  great  splendoui^ 
even  in  the  time  of  Dio  Cassius  (liv.  34,  Ivi.  46). 
The  day  on  which  Augustus  had  returned  from 
his  wars  (Oct.  12)  was  likewise  for  a  long  time 
made  a  holiday  (Jac.  Ann.  i.  15,  with  the  note 
of  Lipsius ;  Dio  Cass.  liv.  10).  The  dies  natalicii 
of  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  were  at 
a  still  later  period  likewise  reckoned  among  the 
feriae  (Cod.  3,  tit.  15,  s.  6).  It  is  noteworthy 
that  all  the  feriae  recognised  in  the  Calendars 
date  either  f^om  the  regal  or  from  the  imperial 
time.  No  new  feriae  were  added  during  the 
repnblic  (Mommsen,  C.  I.  L,  i.  377  ff.). 

All  feriae  pvblicaef  i.e.  those  which  were  ob- 
served by  the  whole  nation,  were  divided  into 
feriae  stativaef  feriae  conceptivae,  and  feriae  im- 
pcratwae.  Feriae  stativae  or  statae  were  those 
which  were  held  regularly,  and  on  certain  days 
marked  in  the  calendar  (Pest.  s.  v.;  Macrob. 
/.  c).  To  these  belonged  some  of  the  great 
festivals,  such  as  the  Agonalia,  Carmentalia, 
Lnpercalia,  &c.  Feriae  conceptivae  or  conceptae 
-were  held  every  year,  but  not  on  certain  or  fixed 
days,  the  time  being  every  year  appointed  by 
the  magistrates  or  priests  ("  quotannis  a  magis- 
tratibus  vel  sacerdotibus  concipiuntur,"  Macrob. 
/.  c- ;  Varr.  L,  L,  vi.  25,  &c ;  Fest.  s.  ©.).  Among 
these  we  may  mention  the  feriae  Latinae,  feriae 
Sementivae  (in  the  country  called  Paganalia), 
and  Coropitalia.  Feriae  imperativae  are  those 
which  were  held  on  certain  emergencies  at  the 
command  of  the  consuls,  the  praetors,  or  a 
dictator.  The  books  of  Livy  record  many  feriae 
imperativae,  which  were  chiefly  held  in  order 
to  avert  the  dangers  which  some  extraordinary 
prodigy  seemed  to  forebode,  but  also  after  great 
victories  (Liv.  i.  31,  iii.  5,  vii.  28,  xxxv.  40, 
xlii.  3;  Polyb.  xxi.  1).  They  frequently  lasted 
for  several  days,  the  number  of  which  depended 
upon  the  importance  of  the  event  which  was  the 
cftoue  of  their  celebration.  But  whenever  a  rain 
of  stones  was  believed  to  have  happened,  the  anger 
of  the  gods  was  appeased  by  a  sacrum  novemdialef 
or  feriae  per  novum  dies.  This  number  of  days 
}iA<t  l>Mn  Bied  at  the  time  when  this  prodigy 
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had  first  been  observed  (Liv.  i.  31).  Respecting 
the  legitimate  forms  in  which  the  feriae  con->- 
ceptivae  and  imperativae  were  announced  and 
appointed,  see  Brisson.  de  Form,  p.  107,  &c 

On  the  public  feriae  the  people  generally 
visited  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  offered  up 
their  prayers  and  sacrifices.  The  most  serious 
and  solemn  seem  to  have  been  the  feriae  im- 
perativae, but  all  the  others  were  generally 
attended  by  rejoicings  and  feasting.  All  kinds 
of  business,  especially  lawsuits,  were  suspended 
during  the  public  feriae,  as  they  were  considered 
to  pollute  the  sacred  season ;  the  rex  sacrorum 
and  the  fiamines  were  not  even  allowed  to  behold 
any  work  being  done  during  the  feriae ;  hence, 
when  thev  went  out,  they  were  preceded  by 
their  heralds  (^praeciaeypraedamitatoreSy  or  calo' 
tores),  who  enjoined  the  people  to  abstain  from 
working,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  day  might  not 
be  polluted  by  the  priests  seeing  persons  at  work 
(Fest.  8.  V.  Fraeda :  Macrob.  L  c, ;  compare  Serv. 
ad  Verg.  Qeorg,  v.  268;  Pint.  Numa,  c  14). 
Those  who  neglected  this  admonition  were  not 
only  liable  to  a  fine,  but  in  case  their  disobedience 
was  intentional,  their  crime  was  considered  to  be 
beyond  the  power  of  any  atonement ;  whereas 
those  who  had  unconsciously  continued  their 
work,  might  atone  for  their  transgression  by 
offering  a  pig.  It  seems  that  doubts  as  to  what 
kinds  of  work  might  be  done  at  public  feriae 
were  not  unfrequent,  and  we  possess  some 
curious  and  interesting  decisions  given  by  Roman 
pontifis  on  this  subject.  One  Umbro  declared  it 
to  be  no  violation  of  the  feriae,  if  a  person  did 
such  work  as  had  reference  to  the  gods,  or  was 
connected  with  the  offering  of  sacrifices ;  all  work, 
he  moreover  declared,  was  allowed  which  was 
necessary  to  supply  the  urgent  wants  of  human 
life.  The  pontiff  Scaevola,  when  asked  what 
kind  of  work  might  be  done  on  a  dies  feriatus, 
answered  that  any  work  might  be  done,  if  any 
suffering  or  injury  should  be  the  result  of 
neglect  or  delay,  e.g,  if  an  ox  should  fall  into 
a  pit,  the  owner  might  employ  workmen  to  lift 
it  out ;  or  if  a  house  threatened  to  fall  down, 
the  inhabitants  might  take  such  measures  as 
would  prevent  its  falling,  without  polluting  the 
feriae.  (Macrob.  /.  c.  and  iii.  3 ;  Verg.  Qeorg,  i. 
268,  with  the  notes  of  Forbiger;  Cato,  de  Se 
Sust.  2 ;  Columella,  ii.  22 ;  compare  Matt.  xii. 
11,  Luke  xiv.  5.)  Respecting  the  various  kinds 
of  legal  affairs  which  might  be  brought  before 
the  praetor  on  days  of  public  feriae,  see  Digest  2, 
tit.  12,  s.  2. 

It  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  immense 
increase  of  the  Roman  republic  and  of  the 
accumulation  of  business  arising  therefrom,  that 
some  of  the  feriae,  such  as  the  Compitalia 
and  Lupercalia,  in  the  course  of  time  ceased 
to  be  observed,  until  they  were  restored  by 
Augustus,  who  revived  many  of  the  ancient 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  (Suet.  Aug,  31.) 
Marcus  Antoninus  again  increased  the  number 
of  days  of  bu^ness  (dies  fasti)  to  230,  and  the 
remaining  days  were  feriae.  (Capitol.  M,  Anton. 
Phil,  c  10.)  After  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  Roman  empire,  the  old  feriae  were 
abolished,  and  the  Sabbath,  together  with  the 
Christian  festivals,  were  substituted;  but  the 
manner  in  which  thev  were  kept  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that  in  which  the  feriae  had  been 
observed.    Lawsuits  were  accordingly  illegal  on 
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Sondayi  tad  bolidayi,  thooffa  a  mafUr  miffat 
MMrncipato  hit  ilATe  if  h«  liked.  (Cod.  3,  Ut. 
12.)  AU  work  md  all  political  as  well  as 
judicial  proceedings  were  tntpeaded ;  bat  the 
aoontrj  people  were  allowed  freelj  and  on- 
rettnliMdly  to  apply  themeelTee  to  their  agri- 
ealtaral  laboun,  which  eeem  at  all  timet  to 
hare  been  difttinguished  fron  and  thought 
mperior  to  all  9&»r  kinds  of  work;  for,  as 
mentioned  below,  certain  finrtae  were  instituted 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  oonntry 
pe«^  to  follow  their  mral  occupations  without 
Wing  interrupted  by  lawsuits  and  other  public 
transactions. 

After  this  general  riew  of  the  Roman  feriae, 
we  shall  proceed  to  gire  a  short  account  of  those 
fsstirals  and  holidays  which  were  designated  by 
the  name  of  feriae.' 

F4nae  Latmaey  or  simply  Latmae  (the  origins! 
name  was  Latiar,  Macrob.  L  16,  16;  Cic.  mi 
Qmmt.  fhd.  ii.  4\  had,  according  to  the  Roman 
legends,  been  instituted  by  the  last  Tarquin  in 
commemoration  of  the  alliance  between  the 
Romans  and  Latins.  (Dionys.  HaL  ir.  49.)  But 
Niebuhr  {Hist,  of  Bome^  iL  p.  34)  has  shown 
that  the  lestiral,  which  was  originally  a  pane- 

ri  of  the  Latins,  is  of  much  higher  antiquity ; 
we  find  it  stated  that  the  towns  of  the 
Priecans  and  Latins  receired  their  shares  of  the 
sacrifice  on  the  Alban  mount — ^which  was  the 
place  of  its  oelebration — along  with  the  Albans 
and  the  thirty  towns  of  the  Alban  common- 
wealth. (Mommsen,  HiaL  i  p.  41.)  All  that 
the  last  Tarquin  did  was  to  conrert  the  original 
Latin  festirsi  into  a  Roman  one,  and  to  make  it 
the  means  of  hallowing  and  cementing  the 
alliance  between  the  two  nations.  Before  the 
union,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Latins  had 
presided  at  the  festiml;  but  Tarquin  now  as- 
sumed this  distinction,  which  subsequently, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Latin  commonwealth, 
remained  with  the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome. 
(Lir.  T.  17.)  The  object  of  this  panegrris  on 
the  Alban  mount  was  the  worship  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris,  and,  at  least  as  long  as  the  Latin  re- 
public existed,  to  deliberate  and  decide  on 
matters  of  the  confederacy,  and  to  settle  any 
disputes  which  might  hare  arisen  among  its 
members.  As  the  feriae  Latinae  belonged  to  the 
conceptirae,  the  time  of  their  celebration  greatly 
depended  on  the  state  of  affairs  at  Rome,  for  the 
consuls  were  nerer  allowed  to  take  the  field  until 
they  had  held  the  Latinae.  (Li v.  zxi.  63,  zxii.  1, 
xxT.  12.)  The  different  dates  at  which  the 
festival  was  held  may  be  learnt  in  part  from  the 
fragments  of  ihefatti  found  in  the  temple  at  Alba 
(C  /.  L.  Ti.  455  £,  863  f. ;  cf.  Mommsen,  Hermes^ 
V.  378-382).  This  festiTal  was  a  great  engine 
in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  who  had  to 
appoint  the  time  of  its  celebration  (concipere, 
edicere,  or  indioere  LcUituu);  as  it  might  ofleo 
suit  their  purpose  either  to  hold  the  festival  at 
a  particular  time  or  to  delay  it,  in  order  to 
prevent  or  delay  such  public  proceedings  as 
seemed  injurious  and  pernicious,  and  to  promote 
others  to  which  they  were  favourably  disposed. 
This  feature,  however,  the  feriae  Latinae  had 
in  common  with  all  other  feriae  conceptivae. 
Whenever  any  of  the  forms  or  ceremonies  cus- 
tomary at  the  Latinae  had  been  neglected,  the 
consuls  had  the  right  to  propose  to  the  senate, 
or  the  college  of  pontiffs,  that  their  celebration 
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should  be  repeated  (instaurari^  Gc  otf  QmtL 
f\rat  iL  6,  3;  Uv.  xxiL  1,  xli.  16>    At  fint 
^ey  only  lasted  for  One  day,  to  which  sqIik- 
qnently  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  wer* 
added  (Dionys.  Hal.  vi.  95).    Niebuhr,  howem, 
contends  that  they  lasted  for  six  days,  ooe  kt 
each  decury  of  the  Alban  and  Latii  tovb 
(Hist,  of  Bome^  iL  p.  35;  comp.  Lir.  rl  42; 
Pint.  CamUL  42) ;  but  this  notion  u  bssed  npoa 
a  very  uncertain  emendation  of  Festoi,  p.  19i 
The  festive  season  was  attended  by  a  ncnd 
truce,  and  no  battle  was  allowed  to  be  fooflt 
during  those  days.    (Dionys.  HaL  iv.  p.  3k>, 
Svlb. ;  Ifacrob.  L  c)    in  early  times,  diriif  (i» 
alliance  of  the  Romans  and  Latins,  the  ckief 
magistrates  of  both  nations  met  on  the  Albu 
mount,  and  conducted  the  solemnities,  at  wUcii 
the  Romans,  however,  had  the  presideacf.  But 
afterwards  the  Romans    alone   eondndei  tkt 
celebration,  and  offered  the  common  sacrifice  (^ 
white  oxen  (Liv.  xU.  16)  to  Jupiter  Latiam,iB 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  all  who  took  |iaitii 
it.    The  flesh  of  the  victims  was  diitiiiMted 
among  the  several  towns  whose  commoi  ■B^ 
tuary  stood  on  the  Alban  mount.    (Dioojn.  fiiL 
l.  c. ;  Varr.  £.  X.  vL  25 ;  SchoL  Bokieat « 
^ic  Orat,  pro  Phnc.   9,  23,  p.  256,  (Wit) 
resides  the  oommon  sacrifice  of  oxen,tbeieTefal 
towns  oflered  each  separately  lambc,  ^Mteii 
or  a  certain  quantity  of  milk  (Cic  d;  ZKk  i  H« 
18),  or  cakes.    Multitudes  flocked  to  the  Allso 
mount  on  the  occasion,  and  the  seasaa  ««* ^ 
of  great  rejoicings  and  feasting.    VarioakiBiii 
of  games  were  not  wanting,  among  wUck  oif 
be  mentioned  the  oscUlatio  (swinging,  Fest  i  ^• 
Osciilum).    It  was  a  symbolic  game,  sad  ^ 
legend  respecting  its  origin  shows  that  it  *v 
derived  from  the  Latins.    Pliny  (ff.  JIT.  nri  2, 
45)  mentions  that  during  the  Latin  holkb;<  > 
race  of  four-horse  chariots  {quadrigae  ceif^) 
took  place  on  the  Capitol,  in  which  the  vktcT 
received  a  draught  of  absinthium.    At  the  wk 
time,  as  many  authorities  agree  in  stath)g(ll^' 
quardt,   iU.  285,  noteX  the   warm  blood  of  > 
bestiarius  was  offered  to  Jupiter  Latiaris. 

Although  the  Roman  consuls  were  alsip 
present  on  the  Alban  mount,  and  condacted  tke 
solemn  sacrifice,  yet  we  read  that  the  snpe^ 
tendence  of  the  Latinae,  like  that  of  other  f^ 
tivals,  was  given  by  the  senate  to  the  hf^ 
who,  therefore,  probably  conducted  the  w>^ 
sacrifices,  the  various  games,  and  other  w«* 
nities  (Dionys.  Hal.  vi.  p.  415).  While  t« 
consuls  were  engaged  on  the  Alban  mount,  w^ 
place  at  Rome  was  filled  by  the  praefrctos  «rfe 
feriarum  Latinarum.     [Praefbctcs  ^^\  . 

The  two  days  following  the  celebration  «  * 
Latin  holidays  were  considered  asdiarrf*^* 
that  no  marriages  could  be  contracted.  (^ 
Quint.  Frat.  ii.  4.)  From  Dio  Cassins  vej? 
that  in  his  times  the  Feriae  Latinae  were  ^ 
strictly  observed  by  the  Romans,  wheretf*^ 
Latin  towns  had,  at  the  time  of  Cicero,  il»J^ 
entirely  given  up  taking  any  part  in  them.  ^ 
Romans  seemed  to  have  continued  to  keep  W^ 
down  to  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  (I*^ 
Tnstitut.  i.  21.)  ^ 

Feriae  Sementivaey  or  Smentmadies^^t^^^ 
in  seed-time  at  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  pwi^ 
to  Tellus  and  Ceres  for  a  good  crop;  it  w^ 
only  for  one  day,  which  was  fixed  bythep^ws- 
(Varr.  X.  Z.  vi.  26,  de  Be  Bust,  I  2»  •*' 
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Ovid,  RuL  L  658,  Itc)  At  the  same  time  tlie 
Pagainlia  were  obeerred  in  the  country  (Merkel, 
-Oc  FomL  p.  dv.). 

Feriae  vindeiniateM  lasted  from  the  22nd  of 
August  to  the  15th  of  October,  and  was  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  country- 
people  to  get  in  the  fruits  of  the  tield  and  to  hold 
the  rintage.  (Codex,  3,  tit.  12.)  This  was  a 
vmcation  from  legal  business,  but  not  a  murum 
pubticmm, 

Feriae  aestioae  were  holidays  kept  during  the 
iiottest  season  of  summer,  when  many  of  the 
wealthier  Bomans  left  the  city  and  went  into 
the  country.  (Qellius,  ix.  15,  §  L)  They  seem 
-to  haye  been  the  same  as  the  muM  fena  (Cod. 
wi,  tit.  12,  s.  2,  6),  and  lasted  from  the  24tb  of 
June  till  the  1st  of  August. 

Fisriae  praecidaneae  are  said  to  have  been  pre- 
paratory days,  or  such  as  preceded  the  ordinary 
ieriae;    although  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
ieriae,  and  often  even  were  dies  atri^  they  were 
•on  certain  occasions  inaugurated  by  the  chief 
pontifi^  and  thus  made  feriae.    On  these  days  a 
/wrca  jTrotfctdiafitfa  was  sacrificed.  (Cell.  iv.  6.)  See 
Ambarvaua;  CoxprrALXA.  [L.  S.]  [A.  S.W.] 
FEBBUM.    [Metallux,  Vol.  11.  p.  167.] 
FESCENNI'NA,  sciL  oartmmi,  one  of  the 
earliest  kinds  of  Italian  poetry,  which  consisted 
«f  rude  and  jocose  rerses,  or  rather  dialogues  in 
extempore  rerses  (Liv.   yii.  2),  in   which   the 
merry  country  folks  assailed  and  ridiculed  one 
another.       (Uorat.   EpisL  ii.   1,  145.)      This 
amusement    seems    originally    to    hare    been 
peculiar  to  country  people,  but  it  was  also  intro- 
duced into  the  towns  of  Italy  and  at  Rome, 
where  we  find,  it  mentioned  as  one  of  those  in 
which   young    people    indulged    at  weddings. 
<Serv-.  ad  Aen.  yii.  695;    S^eca,  Controv,  21, 
JUd.  113;    PUn.  J7.   N.  xv.   22.)      We   have 
rather  feeble  specimens  of  these  in  the  four 
poems  by  Claudian  ^  in  nuptias  Honorii  Aug.  et 
Jfariae."      The    fescennina  were    one   of  the 
popular  amusements  at  various  festivals,  and  on 
many  other  occasions,  but  especially  after  the 
hnrrest  was  over.     Munro  (on  Catuilus^  pp.  76 
•ff.)  has  well  shown  how  they  were  employed  to 
avert  the  evil  eye  or  the  envy  of  the  gods  on 
great  occasions  of  good  fortune,  such  as  mar- 
riages or  triumphs.     After  thdr  introduction 
into  the  towns  they  seem  to  have  lost  much  of 
their  original  rustic  character,  and  perhaps  were 
modified  by  the  infinence  of  Greek  refinement 
<see  Verg.  Oeory.  ii.  385,  &c ;  TibuU.  ii.  1,  55; 
Cat  nil.  Ixi.  127)  ;  they  remained,  however,  in  so 
far  the  same,  as  they  were  at  all  times  irregular, 
rand  mostly  extempore  doggerel  verses  usually 
in  the  Satumian  metre,  though  the  specimens 
which  are  preserved  are  in  trochaics,  and  the 
cretic  is  called  pe$  Fescetminus  by  Diomedes, 
p.  479  k.    Sometimes,  however,  versus  fescennmi 
were   also   written    as    satires   upon    persons. 
•(Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  4,  21.)    That  these  railleries 
had    no    malicious    character,   and    were    not 
intended  to  hurt  or  injure,  may  be  inferred  from 
"the  circumstance  that  one  person  often  called 
upon  another  to  answer  and  retort  in  a  similar 
strain.    The  fescennina  are  asserted  by  Festus 
O*  V*)  to  have  been  introduced    amon^    the 
Komans  from  Etruria,  and  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  Fescennia,  a  town  of  that  countr}'. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  Fescennia  was  not  an 
£trnacan  but  a  Faliscan  town  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of 
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J2am«,  L  p.  136),  and,  in  the  second,  this  kind  of 
amusement  was  at  all  times  so  popular  in  Italy, 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  consider^  as  peculiar  to 
any  particular  place.  The  derivation  of  a  name 
of  this  kind  fVom  that  of  some  particular  place 
was  formerly  a  favourite  custom,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  derivation  of  caerimonia  from  Caere. 
Festus  gives  an  alternative  derivation  iVom 
fasdmimy  either  because  they  were  thought  to 
be  a  protection  against  sorcerers  and  'witches, 
or  because  fascinum  {phallus),  the  symbol  of 
fertility,  had  in  early  times,  or  in  rural  districts, 
been  connected  ^ith  the  amusements  of  the 
fescennina.  This  etymology  is  fir  more  pro- 
bable. Teufiel  iRom.  Lit  §  5)  needlessly 
attempU  to  combine  the  two,  suggesting  that 
Fescennia  may  have  derived  its  name  from 
fascinum.  Mettleship  {Joum,  PkU,  xi.  190) 
plausibly  assumes  a  substantive  fescennusy  **  a 
charmer,"  fVom/os,  "saying":  hence  fssoenwbu 
would  be  "  the  verses  use<l  by  charmers."  Ellis 
in  Catull.  Ixi.  127  prefers  the  form  Fascmnina 
locutio;  the  latter  reading  being,  however, 
cleariy  inferior  to  jocath.    VL  S.]    [A,  S.  W.l 

FB8TI  DIEa    [Dies.] 

FESTU'CA  is  properly  any  stem,  stalk, 
straw  or  haulm  of  com,  or  blade  of  grass 
(yarr.  L.  L,  v.  31,  §  38,  *•  qui  homo  in  pratis 
per  fenisecta  festucas  corradit ").  In  two  pas- 
sages it  is  generally  explained  as  a  synonym  of 
the  praetor's  rod  (vindicta)  laid  upon  the  slave's 
head  in  Manumissio  (Plant  Mil,  Glor.  iv.  1,  15, 
**  Quid  ?  ea  ingenuane  an  festuca  facta  e  serva 
libera  est?"  Pers.  v.  175,  ^non  in  festuca, 
lictor  quam  jactat  ineptus  '^  But  Coniugton 
on  the  latter  passage  has  pointed  out  that  the 
ordinary  use  of  festuca  would  suit  these  two 
places  equally  well ;  so  that  after  all  the  tra- 
ditional rendering  may  be  a  mistake,  though 
a  very  early  one  (the  Schol.  has  "  mrga  qua  a 
lictore  percutitur  ").  Plutarch  says  that  one  of 
the  lictors  threw  stubble  (icdf>^f)  on  the  manu- 
mitted slave  (de  Ser.  Num,  Vind.  p.  550  B) ; 
and  the  words  lictor  jactat  seem  to  imply  some- 
thing of  this  kind  rather  than  touching  with  a 
staff.  Probably  both  ceremonies  accompanied 
the  act  of  manumission,  the  praetor  applying 
the  vindicta  with  his  own  hand,  the  lictor 
throwing  the  stubble.  Persius  clearly  had  the 
passage  of  Horace  in  his  mind  {Sat,  ii.  7,  76, 
**qnem  ter  vindicta  quaterque  Imposita  hand 
unquam  misera  fbrmidine  privet"),  but  may 
have  chosen  the  other  part  of  the  ceremony  for 
his  illustration.  The  confusion  between  the 
two  may  be  as  old  as  Qellius  (xx.  10,  §  10) ;  for 
the  explanation  of  the  phrase  vis  feskKaria^ 
see  under  Deductor.  A  glossary  quoted 
by  Conington  gives  both  meanings:  ** Fes- 
tuca, icdf>^r  fdfi^s,**  Cf.  also  Gains,  InsL 
iv.  16.  [W.  W.] 

FETLA'LES,  a  college  (liv.  xxxvi.  8)  o( 
Roman  priests  who  acted  as  the  guardians  of 
the  public  faith.  It  was  their  province,  when 
any  dispute  arose  with  a  foreign  state,  to 
demand  satisfaction,  to  determine  the  circum- 
stances under  which  hostilities  misht  be  com- 
menced, to  perform  the  various  regions  rites 
attendant  on  the  solemn  declaration  of  war,  and 
to  preside  at  the  formal  ratification  of  peace. 
These  functions  are  briefly  but  comprehensively 
defined  by  Varro  {L,  L.  v.  86,  ed.  MfiUer): 
^Fetiales  .  •  .  fidei    publicae    inter    populo* 
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praeerant :  nam  per  hoe  fiQbat  nt  jusiam 
coDciperetur  bellum  et  inde  desitum,  ut  foedere 
fides  pacifl  const itueretur.  £z  bis  mittebantnr, 
anteqnam  conciperetur,  qui  res  repeterent,  et 
per  bos  etiam  nunc  fit  foedus,**  to  which  we  may 
add  the  old  law  quoted  by  Cicero  ((k  Leg.  ii.  9, 

21),  **FOEDERUM,  PACIS,  BSLU,  IMDUHABUM 
OBATORES  FETIALES  IUDICE8QUE  8UNT0  (IVS 
NOflCVNTO,     Madvig);     BELLA      DI8CEPTANT0." 

Dionystus  (ii.  72)  and  Livy  (i.  32)  deUil  at  con- 
siderable length  the  ceremonies  observed  by 
the  Romans  in  the  earlier  ages,  when  they 
felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  a  neighbouring 
people.  It  appears  that  when  an  injury  had 
been  sustained,  four  fetiales  (Varr.  ap,  Non.) 
were  deputed  to  seek  redress,  who  again  elected 
one  of  their  number  to  act  as  their  representa- 
tive. This  individual  was  styled  the  pater 
patrattts  poptUi  Romanu  (It  is  an  error  to  sup- 
pose that  the  pater  patratus  was  the  permanent 
head  of  the  college:  Mommsen,  Staatsr,*  ii. 
670.)  They  were  dressed  in  the  garb  of  priests, 
and  a  wreath  of  sacred  herbs  gathered  within 
the  enclosure  of  the  Capitoline  hill  (verbenae, 
sagmina)  [S  AOMIN  a],  was  borne  before  them  by 
one  of  their  number,  who  was  hence  called 
Verbenarius.  (Plin.  IT,  N.  xxii.  §  5.)  ITius 
equipped,  at  least  two  of  their  number  proceeded 
to  the  confines  of  the  oifendiug  tribe,  where  they 
halted  and  the  pater  patratus  addressed  a  prayer 
to  Jupiter,  calling  the  god  to  witness,  with 
heavy  imprecations,  that  his  complaints  were 
well  founded  and  bis  demands  reasonable. ;  He 
then  crossed  the  border,  and  the  same  form  was 
repeated  in  nearly  the  same  words  to  the  first 
native  of  the  soil  whom  he  might  chance, to 
meet ;  again  a  third  time  to  the  sentinel  or  any 
citizen  whom  he  encountered  at  the  gate  of  the 
chief  town ;  and  a  fourth  time  to  the  magistrates 
in  the  forum  in  presence  of  the  people.  If  a 
satisfactory  answer  was  not  returned  within 
thirty  days,  after  publicly  delivering  a  solemn 
denunciation — in  which  the  gods  celestial,  ter- 
restrial, and  infernal  were  invoked — of  what 
might  be  expected  to  follow,  he  returned  to 
Home,  and,  accompanied  by  the  rest  of  the 
fetiales,  made  a  report  of  his  mission  to  the 
senate.  If  the  people  (Uv.  x.  45),  as  well  as  the 
senate,  decided  for  war,  the  pater  patratus  again 
set  forth  to  the  border  of  the  hostile  territory, 
and  launched  a  spear  tipped  with  iron,  or  charred 
at  the  extremity  and  smeared  with  blood  (em- 
blematic doubtless  of  fire  and  slaughter)  across 
the  boundary,  pronouncing  at  the  same  time  a 
solemn  declaration  of  war.  The  demand  for 
redress  and  the  proclamation  of  hostilities  were 
alike  termed  darigatiOf  which  word  the  Romans 
in  later  times  explained  by  dare  repetere  (Plin. 
/.  c  ;  Serv.  ad  Verg.  Aen»  ix.  53,  x.  14 :  cf.  Liv. 
viii.  14,  5).  When  the  Romans  had  to  carry 
on  wars  beyond  the  sea,  this  proceeding  was 
inconvenient.  Hence  a  characteristic  device 
was  adopted.  They  transferred  a  piece  of  land 
in  the  Circus  Flaminius  to  a  prisoner  taken  from 
the  enemy,  and  set  up  on  this  before  the  temple 
of  Bellona  a  cplumn,  which  was  accounted  as 
standing  on  hostile  territory.    (Servius,  /.  c) 

Several  of  the  formulae  employed  on  these 
occasions  have  been  preserved  by  Livy  (i.  24,  32) 
and  Aulus  €^llius  (xvi.  4),  forming  a  portion  of 
the  Jus  Fetiale  by  which  the  college  was  regu- 
lated.   The  services  of  the  fetiales  were  con- 
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sidered  absolutely  essential  in  concluding  a 
treaty  (Liv.  ix.  5);  and  we  read  that  at  the 
termination  of  the  second  Punic  war  fetiales  wen 
sent  over  to  Africa,  who  carried  with  them  tbeir 
own  verbenae  and  their  own  fiint  stones  fox 
smiting  the  victim.  Here  also  the  chief  was 
termed  pater  patratus.    (Liv.  xxx.  43.) 

The  institution  of  these  priests  was  ascribed 
by  tradition,  in  common  with  other  matters  ooo- 
nected  with  religion,  to  Numa  (IMonys.  ii.  71); 
and  although  Livy  (i.  32)  speaks  as  if  he  attri- 
buted their  introduction  to  Ancus  Martins,  yet 
in  an  earlier  chapter  (i.  24)  he  supposes  them  to 
have  existed  in  the  reign  of  Hostilius.  The  whole 
system  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Aequicolae  or  the  Ardeates  (Liv.  and  Dioovi. 
/.  c),  but  this  is  extremely  improbable,  and  is 
due  only  to  an  etymological  expUnatian  :  simikr 
usages  undoubtedly  prevailed  among  the  Lata 
states ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  formula  prescrred 
by  Livy  (i.  32)  must  have  been  employed  when 
the  pater  patratus  of  the  Romans  was  put  in 
communication  with  the  pater  patratus  of  tkt 
Prisci  Latini. 

The  number  of  the  fetiales  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained with  certainty,  but  Yarro  quotsd  by 
Nonius  (xii.  43)  states  that  it  amounted  t«> 
twenty;  of  whom  Niebuhr  supposes  ten  wert 
elected  from  the  Ramnes  and  ten  firom  the 
Titienses.  They  were  originally  selected  fir^ 
the  most  noble  families ;  their  office  lasted  ftr 
life  (Dionys.  iL  72) ;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
vacancies  were  filled  up  by  the  college  (poopta- 
tioneynutil  the  passing  of  tneLex  I>omitia,wha 
in  common  with  mcMt  other  priests  tbej  wooid 
be  nominated  in  the  comitia  tribnta.  Thtt» 
however,  is  nowhere  expressly  stated.  (Monua- 
sen,  /.  c.)    . 

,  The  etymology  oi  fStialis  is  uncertain.  Tarrv 
(Z.  L,  V.  86)  would  connect  it  with  fidms  aa^ 
foedus  ;  Festus  with/mb  or  facto :  but  it  is  man 
probably  connected  with  fateri  and  the  Oscaa 
fatium,  so  that  fetiales  would  be  oratores^  speakers. 
In  early  inscriptions  we  always  find  fe^oHs ;  b 
Greek  MSS.  the  word  always  appears  mider 
some  one  of  the  forms  ^nfridx^isj  pendXas, 
<l>irid\tis:  hence  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
orthography.     (Cf.  Corssen,  i.*  422.) 

The  explanation  given  by  Livy  (h  24)  of  thr 
origin  of  the  term  Pater  Patratus  is 
factory  : — **  Pater  Patratus  ad  jnsjnraadi 
patrandum,  id  est,  sanciendum  fit  foedos  ;  **  asd 
we  may  at  once  reject  the  speculations  of  Serrm 
(ad  Aen.  ix.  53,  x.  14,  xu.  206)  and  Plutani 
(Quaest.  Rom.  p.  279  B);  the  former  of  whaa 
supposes  that  he  was  so  called  because  it  wsi 
necessary  that  his  father  should  be  alive,  th* 
latter  that  the  name  indicated  that  his  firtlier 
was  living,  and  that  he  himself  was  the  faihs 
of  children.  [W- R.]    [A,  S.  W-] 

FrBXJLA  ('TfpSyfif  x^povts:  w^pviv,  ^ 
frofnrls:  irrrfi),  a  brooch  consisting  of  a  |ii 
(actts),  and  of  a  curved  portion  furnished  vitk 
a  hook  (icAc(s,  Hom.  Od.  xviii.  293).  Tbi 
curved  portion  was  sometimes  a  circular  li^ 
or  disc,  the  pin  passing  across  its  centre  (ynd- 
cut,  figs.  1,  2),  and  sometimes  an  arc,  the  fs 
being  as  the  chord  of  the  arc  (fig.  3).  The  ioim 
of  brooches,  which  were  commonly  of  gold  ff 
bronze,  and  more  rarely  of  silver  (Aelian,  I'  M. 
i.  18X  were,  however,  as  various  in  ancient  ai 
in  modem  times ;  for  the  fibula  served  in  dra« 
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Flbolic,  broocba  ind  IncUOB.    (BrlUili  Muslim.) 


A>  ipecimnu  of  lh«  elqai 
of  the  man  sUbonte  iibnlae,«e  gire  twc 
smplea  from  the  gi>ld   onumant  caH>  of  tha 
Britiih  Uucom. 


FlboUe,  bi 


,    (Biltlah  Mvwnpi.) 


Womeo  won  the  fibnls  both  Tith  tha  Awe- 
TOa  and  the  mdMtta ;  men  won  It  with  the 
amictiu  onlj.  Ita  niMt  f^aeat  osa  wm  to  pio 
together  two  put*  of  the  scarf,  tbawl  or  cloak 
[Ciiuurra ;  Petlub  ;  Palliuii],  which  consti- 
tuted tha  amictiu,  lo  u  to  fuUn  it  over  the 
right  ihoulJer.  (Soph.  ThicA.  924-8 ;  Theocr. 
liv.  66  ;  Orii,  Met.  viii.  318;  Tac.  (Jmn.  17.) 
f Woodcut^  pp.  3,  15B,  315.]  "More  rarely  we 
■ce  it  oTer  the  bnait.  Tha  epithet  trtoirapwoi 
wu  applied  to  ft  penoD  wearing  the  Bbula  on 
one  ihouldcT  ooly  (Schol,  I'n  Eurip.  jftc.  933, 
934);  for  women  often  wore  it  on  both 
■honldera.  [Wowtcuta,  pp.  SG8,  386.]  Id  con- 
■pquence  of  the  habit  of  patting  on  Iho  amic- 
tiu with  the  aid  of  a  fibnla,  it  wai  called  ir>p^ 
ntui  or  fyttpimiia  (Theocr,  it.  34,  79),  w6praiui 
(Kurip.  Elect.  BSO).  npeHrrpli  (Theocr.  (.  c.  15), 
or  iti-nxit"!  rtpeySrii  (BruQck,  Anal.  ii.  2S  = 
ArUA.  Pat.  rii.  713).  The  splendid  ibawl  of 
DlyaM^  daac*ibed  in  the  Odyssey  (lii.  225- 
331),  WIS  prVTided  with  two  small  pipea  for 
admitting  tha  pin  of  the  golden  brooch  ;  thin 
coatriTance  wonld  secure  the  cloth  from  being 
torn.  The  highest  degree  of  ornament  waa 
bestowed  upon  broochea  aftor  the  fall  of  the 
Western  empire.  Jiiatin  II.  (Corippus,  ii.  122), 
and  many  of  tha  emperora  who  prmded  him,  aa 


we  perceira  ftam  the  portraits  on  their  medals, 
wore  upon  their  right  ihouldera  fibulae,  from 
which  jewels,  attached  by  three  small  chains, 
depended.    (Bager,  Tha.  Pal.  pp.  107  «.) 

It  has  been  already  atated  that  women  onen 
wore  the  tibula  on  both  ihonldcra.  In  addttioB 
to  this,  a  tadj  aometimes  displayed  an  elegant 
row  of  brooches  down  each  arm  upon  the  aleares 
of  bar  tonic  {AelUn,  V.  H.  i.  IS),  eismplea  of 
which  are  seen  in  man;  ancient  atatuaa.  It 
was  also  fiuhionabte  to  wear  them  on  the  breast 
(laid.  Orig.  jii.  30);  and  another  occasional 
diitiDctioD  of  female  attire,  ia  later  times,  waa 
tha  use  of  tha  fibnla  Jn  tucking  up  the  tunic 
abore  the  knee. 

Not  only  might  slight  accidents  to  the  person 
arise  from  wearing  brooches  (Horn.  IL  T.  425)^ 
bnt  they  were  aometimes  used,  especWIy  by 
females,  to  inflict  aerions  injuries.  Tha  pin  of 
tha  fibula  ia  the  instrument  which  tha  Phry- 

£ian  women  employ  to  deprive  Polymestor  of 
is  Bight  by  piercing  hia  pupils  (tuiip.  Bk. 
IITOX  and  with  which  tha  Atbenian  women, 
baring  first  blinded  a  man,  than  dispatch  him 
(Harod.  v.  ST;  Schol.  in  Eurip,  Bee.  S34). 
Oedipns  strikes  the  pnpils  of  his  own  eyebulla 
with  a  brooch  taken  from  the  dress  of  JocaiU 
(Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  1269  ;  Eurip.  Fhom.  62).  for 
the  same  reason  we  tind  that  xipordai  meant  "  to 
pierce,"  since  xipin)  wsi  properly  the  pin  of 
the  brooch  (rtpoviirrt,  "pinned  him,"  Uom.  Ii. 

flroDchea^ 
pecially  among  the  Romans,  n 
by  the  aama  name.  The  first  woodcat  shows 
on  tbe  right  hand  the  forms  of  four  bmnie 
bucklea  (4,  S,  6,  TX  from  the  collection  iu  the 
British  Museum.  This  article  of  dreaa  was 
chiefly  used  to  faatan  the  belt  [Balteds],  and 
the  girdle  [Zoka].  (Verg.  Am.  lii.  274 ;  Lydua, 
di  Magiitr.  ii.  13.)  It  sppean  to  hsrc  been  in 
general  much  more  richly  ornamented  than  the 
brooch ;  for,  although  Hadrian  waa  simple  and 
iaeipensire  in  this  na  well  ss  in  other  matters 
ofcostame  (Spartian.  Badr.  10),  yet  many  c^ 
hia  lucceasprs  were  aiceediagly  prone  to  display 
buckles  set  with  jewels  (/iu^  gemmatiu). 

The  terms  which  hare  now  been  illustrated 
as  applied  to  articles  of  dress,  were  also  oaed  to 
denote  pins  variously  introduced  In  carpentry  \ 
e.g.  the  Ilnch-pins  of  a  chariot  (Pnrthen.  6, 
§4);  the  wooden  pins  inserted  thrangh  the 
sides  of  a  boat,  to  which  the  railors  lasten  their 
lines  or  rope*  (ApolL  Rhod.  i,  567) ;  the  trenails 
which  unite  th*  poats  sud  planks  of  a  woodea 
bridge  (Caesar,  B.  G.  iv.  17) ;  and  tha  pins  fixed 
into  the  top  at  a  wooden  triangle  used  as  a  me- 
chanical engine  (Vitrnv.  i.  2).  [J.Y.]  [W.W.] 

FI'CTItE,  anything  made  of  earth  or  cUy, 

earthen,  fictile.    In  Greek  the  epedai  word  for 

moulding   in  soft  materiala,  rkdirai,  with  its 

doriTatires    irKiirfia,  «xJoTi|i,   ir*aoTi«i,    wsa 

graduatly  applied  only  to  clay,  in  which  acnse 

the  words  ptostat  and  pltatiix  passed  into  Latin. 

Then,  as  clay  played  an  important  part  in  the 

preparation  of  works  in  bronze,  tha  nae  of  theae 

lis  was  eitendcd  to  metal,  and  atill  further 

tstnarj  in   stone  and  marble.     The   Latin 

Talent  of  wKiiririe  is  jfngo,  which  originally 

applied  only  to  tha  moulding  of  soft  stuffs, 

but  later  Was  used  for  statuary  of  all  kinds  aa 

opposed  to  pbigo!   in  this  extended  sense  wt 


IwTa  >1k)  jEciOr  and  fgmtntwn,  but  Um"  ninal 
■ppUotloD  of  fiiv  la  amSatd  to  modaUiDg  In 
cUj,  jnst  w  jictDT,  figiimtt,  fyttlut  rtfrr  odIj  to 
work  in  claj.  Tbt  origiu*!  term  fur  diij  U 
atfmfiM,  vbe&c*  th»  fbrni*  npr^uii,  mfm/inm, 
Ac^ipplM  notmcnlf  to  tha  potter,  but  bnwUjr 
to  ■  worker  la  cUj.  rrom  wifkit  (mpplicd  to 
the  clar  or  tha  brickU^er,  bat  >1»  to  that  of 
tlM  potter)  ]wa  bar*  wiikmrfyit,  nf>^iwXilat, 
cOTTCJipoDdiBg  1«  tba  poetiral  uai  of  latum: 
wbaraai,  hoirerBr,  aiyUla  =  noHalling  cUf, 
tfjiXtt  =  day  vitbODt  irfcnnee  to  iU  plaitic 
vtt,yi  npmfilt=tirTaoTcrrtaf!piIarit;  bancc 
atu  on  crvioria.  (Uf.  Blimaer,  TeclUtalosit, 
ii  n.  1.) 

W«  ma^  tak*  It  that  Ihi  hitUT7  of  wortiug 
in  claj  hu  bean  bi  all  tinwa  iDbJKt  to  tb«  lanifl 
broad  Uwa  of  daralopnitn  t.  The  primitiT* 
tarbarUn  emploja  aa  attaiUt  of  food  or  drink 
the  oblcctj  of  nature  that  are  to  hli  hand,  inch 
ai  ibelli  or  honu.  U«  than  findi  that  certain 
elaji  lake  forau  readilj  and  harden  in  the  lan : 
the  next  itfp  ia  to  a  Klectioa  of  the  clsf,  and 
then  gTadaaU;  to  a  porilicatioD  of  it.  Then 
cornea  baking  in  artificial  hnt,  and  the  prapa- 
Tatim  and  poUihlsg  of  the  lur&ce  ' 
the  caaa  of  potter;), 
potter*!  whed. 

It  vill  be  conrcnient  to  diride  the  inbject 
into  tbrc*  parta,  eorreapondinc  with  tha  princi- 
pal mannfactom  to  which  liia  Fictile  Art  «ai 
da*ot«li  Til.  A.  Vata  and  lampt ;  B.  BridU 
ami  tilei ;  C.  Statwuy  oiirf  taraaitiat, 

A.  TaiE-Maxiiia. — The    general    wordi    for 

Etterf  in  Oreek  an  aifatut  and  trrpaiar:  in 
tin,  tnta  and  ofmi  fgiUmwn;  thii  lait  ai- 
ptaoioa  it  aba  applied  to  bricka,  bat  b  niaallj 
of  tiner  potterf-ware  ai  oppoaed  to  opu  (Miore, 
roQEb  ware  (aot  necaaaaiilj  tha  ipeciil  making 
of  dalia).  A.  potter  ia  XTptln  or  XY^P"*^'^'! 
Jiyulut.  In  Graak,  ipaclal  umta  farther  indicnta 
the   apedalitj  of  tha   potter :    Ihua  mtmiit. 


a  intnidactton  of  the 


L  STie  prtpanOkm  <if  Ou  Ctay. — Aa  to  the 
piocf  H  adopted  bj  the  andenti  in  the  prepa- 
tion  of  tha  claf,  we  hara  littta  iafamation. 
The  carlieat  Taaea  &0111  Hiiaarlik  and  the 
-Cjclada*  ar«  of  rarj  coana  clar,  in  which, 
'either  by  igooraaca  or  fron  '  " 
and  piecea  of  foreign  taha 


Tamain,  tha  r««alt  being  a  Ter^  oneren  anrftce 
and  freqnent  Guam  In  the  Tua.  A  great  deal 
might  be  done  by  leTigating  tha  day  (VT-tC.xr) 
-whilamoiat,  w  aa  to  rid  it  of  aU  gnanr  inb' 


0  (hi]ie;>ifiil 
\y  gart  tile  tkin 
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ataneea  brfbra  raonlding  it  i 
Ainhar  parificatioo  of  the  1 
■lip,  into  which  tha  Taie  wnei 
dipped,  ao  ai  to  coat  it  with 
■oitable  for  poliihiag.  Tbere  ii  no  doabl  Ibd 
the  citenaire  oiminera  in  putterr  poaHiaJ  br 
certain  localitlea  waa  largelr  due  t«  IIiht  pnr- 
pioqaitj  to  apcciallj  luiiable  badi  uf  fl>;' 
Thai  the  clay  quirriM  may  Hill  be  tea  nar 
Corinth  to  which  the  CoriDthiaa  potterj  a 
antiquity  owed  it*  reputation :  thti  diy  ii  i'  ■ 
craamy  yellow  colour,  and  rather  kA  la  ite 
touch.  Moch  of  the  lUlian  ware,  the  kmiIM 
Bnccbcro  Nero,  ia  of  an  oily  lur&et,  lul  wba 
baked  ia  black  all  throngh.  The  Gh  cUj «( 
Attica,  and  eapedally  that  of  Cape  Knliu,  rt 
celebrated  in  antiquitT  twt  only  lor  itt  hudnt 
and  toughnea,  but  aJw  becinie  it  Dind  id 
with  ruddle  or  red  ochre  0>IXtu,  mirioi):  ilii 
would  be  ■  qunlity  apecially  deairabi*  i»  tk 
manafacture  of  painted  rtati  [lea  hcn^i) 
Colonring  matter  wat  frequently  ij^icdltik 
clay;  and  aome  makera  in  Bhodei  ind  l^ 
are  eren  laid  to  ban  oiiied  larecl-iMlIu! 
•ubatancea  in  it  (lee  Athen.  li.  p.  m  li). 

The  eitenuTe  lue  of  pottery  throoghnl  tk 
Greek  and  Roman  world  rendered  the  JMtii 
indiutry  a  ncceaaity  of  everv  comuiunrly ;  kw 
the  frequent  referencca  in  literatiue  to  ■*■ 
"  Potten' quarter,"  tha  Ktpn^ucii-  AiAlkw 
thia  quarter  wai  witbaot  the  city  and  idjoiiu! 
the  necropaiii;  a  lite  which  vai  i»  i»* 
Cflnrenient  for  the  makers  of  [UDled  iw.i> 
largely  in  nae  for  dedication  at  the  temb.  TW 
potter'a  wart  waa  al)o  in  me  for  dedirilia  a 
the  Umplu,  as  it  shown  by  the  large  DOmta 
oF  vaaes  with  dedicatory  inscriptiooi  Ibuil  U 
Kaukiatia  in  Egypt  [aee  Vis];  and  iD  ■« 
caMs  for  priia  in  the  aacred  garoef  [m  A*" 
puou}  This  painted  ware  wai  lir^<  "' 
ported  from  the  chief  centres  of  the  di^ 
manu&cturea :  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  odUM 
B.O.  moat  of  It  came  (hiin  Athtu;  lit»t  ».> 
great  deal  wa*  made  in  Southtra  llali.  i* 
Oria,  in  Apulia,  was  found  in  li2»  •  V*^ 
workshop,  filled  with  vuei  of  ill  ^ 
eapecinlly  of  the  ware  which  is  freqwallj  *i« 
at  Bari  and  tha  tomba  of  that  dirtrict,  rit  *|'{ 
the  black  aurftce  sparsely  deconlrf  ei" 
wrenths,  beads,  lie  iu  while,  yeUow,  or  ?ir^ 
colours  (lee  0aJI.  dtH"  lutt  1834,  p-  ^j-  ^ 
the  middle  of  tha  third  eentory  the  irl  ■ 
painting  vaaea  had  practically  diappeu*^  •I* 
gather  [see  PicrDBA].  ^^ 

In  Italy  in  the  otden  time,  croekeiT  f«  «* 
nary  porpoaes  was  made  by  erery  uui  •• 
conld  do  ao  on  hii  own  estate :  sinuO  t"^ 
Tillage  would  haTe  hnd  its  own  potHfT.  ^"  " 
ware  would  be  for  the  most  part  ronfk,  » 
glaied,  and  with  littlf  or  bo  de«inli«tj" 
Koman  Blaied  ware  there  were  two  niiin  ds* 
—the  BOH3lled  Aretine  and  Samian  ware-  if 
term  Aretine  is  giren  because  large  V^'^ 
of  this  ware  have  been  found  at  Ani'i^  * 
ancient  Arretinm,  a  place  which  ii  otaa  iMj 
tioned  in  ancient  titeratuie  br  lU  ftbHe  of  " 
pottery ;  but  it  is  certain  that  other  plw j" 
produced  this  pottery,  and  the  term  '^"'^^ 
ton  be  taken  aa  indicating  merely  a  ip<* 
■tyle  and  techniqae,  which  was  in  ng"  "  ■* 
laat  century  B.C.  and  the  Gnt  three 
A-D.    Aretine  wa      '      '  "  '—  *'"' 


fine  clay,  hriUi"' 
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Ted  cdoar,  good  glaze,  and  highhr  decorated 
with  relief  The  term  ^'Samian,  originally 
applied  only  to  those  of  its  class  which  were 
made  in  Samoa,  came  also  to  indicate  a  special 
stjle  wherever  made;  it  consists  nsoally  of 
bowls  decorated  with  reliefs,  which  ave  of 
harder  clay  and  not  the  same  brilliancy  of 
colonr  as  the  Aretine.  The  great  similarity 
between  all  Samian  ware,  wherever  it  is  fonnd, 
hss  led  many  to  suppose  that  either  the  ware 
itself  or  the  clay  was  exported ;  bat  considering 
the  widely  distant  loodities  in  which  it  is 
abondantly  fonnd,  it  is  probable  that  the  potters 
Jcnew  how  to  adapt  local  clays  to  its  fabrication : 
in  some  cases  we  hare  provincial  imitations  of 
^iamian  ware,  which  have  an  orange  colour  on 
the  snrfisce,  besides  a  great  variety  of  local 
prodnctions  of  different  kinds.    (Birch,  pp.  346- 

ii.  The  tnodetlmg  of  the  CZay.— The  use  of  the 
potter's  wheel  (rpoxhs  Kepofweis,  rpox^h  T^p- 
ns:  rota  figuhris^  rota,  orbia)  was  known  in 
Egypt  in  very  remote  times,  and  in  Greece  went 
so  &r  back  as  to  be  credited  with  a  legendary 
origin:  the  invention  is  variouslv  ascribed  to 
the  Scythian  Anarcharsis,  and  to  Talos  nephew 
of  Daedalos ;  others  said  Hyperbios  of  Corinth, 
others  again  the  Athenian  Coraebus,  or  the 
Athenian  people  in  general.  It  is  familiar  at 
any  rate  to  Homer^  who  in  a  well-known  passage 
likens  a  dance  of  maidens  to  the  wheel  whidi 
**  a  potter  deftly  turns  with  his  hands,  trying  if 
it  will  run"  (//.  xviii.  600);  and  the  vases  of 
the  period  which  is  usually  referred  to  the  time 
of  Homer  are  certainly  wheel-made.  The  vases, 
liowever,  of  the  primitive  tombs  at  Hissarlik 
and  elsewhere,  already  mentioned,  are  hand- 
made, and  show  no  trace  of  the  wheel :  they  are, 
moreover,  of  the  rudest  form,  and  as  a  rule  are 
without  a  foot,  pierced  for  suspension,  and  in- 
capable of  standing  upright,  or  are  constructed 
with  three  roughly-modelled  legs.  The  clay  of 
these  vases  is  coarse  and  the  walls  thick,  and 
there  is  little  intention  of  practical  utility  in 
the  forms  adopted :  the  anthropomorphic  ten- 
dency, possibly  derived  from  religion,  shows 
itself  in  the  imitation  of  living  forms,  the  vases 
assuming  frequently  the  grotesque  shapes  of 
men  and  animals.  (See  Schfiemann,  JHos,  p.  521, 
and  Baumeister,  Denhndtter^  s.  v.  Trqja,) 

la  the  earliest  vases  from  Italy  we  have  the 
•ame  stage  of  primitive  hand-made  ware,  which 
precedes  all  other  fabrics,  and  is  of  the  roughest 
description.  Near  the  Alban  Lakes  a  series  of 
these  vases  was  found  beneath  a  stratum  of 
peperino,  and  they  ara  now  in  the  British 
Moseum:  othen  were  found  at  Rome  beneath 
the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  Servius  TuUius, 
under  circumstances  which  point  to  their  manu- 
facture at  a  period  long  antecedent  to  that  date< 
From  the  brownish  colonr  which  they  show, 
this  class  of  vases  has  received  the  name  of 
Brown  Ware,  as  distinguishing  them  from  the 
Bncchero  Nero  before  mentioned,  the  vases  of 
which  have  the  clay  black  all  through,  and  are 
tnade  on  the  whed.  (Birch,  p.  449.)  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  Brown  Ware  ara  the  so-called 
^*  hut-urns,"  which  ara  in  the  form  of  the  primi- 
tive Italian  twfurwm ;  one  of  these  in  the  British 
Museum  is  filled  with  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
which  wera  introduced  by  a  little  door  secured 
by  a  cord  which  passed  round  the  vase :  the 
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coveror  roof  is  vaulted,  and  apparently  intended 
to  rapresent  the  beams  of  the  hut.  The  decora- 
tion of  this  class  of  ware  is  very  rude,  consisting 
of  punctured  or  incised  lines,  spirals,  raised 
zigzags,  bosses,  and  projecting  ornaments  applied 
after  they  wera  made:  they  resemble  in  cha- 
racter the  Teutonic  vases  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  and  certain  Celtic  ones  that  occur  in 
France  and  Britain.  They  have  no  glaze  upon 
their  surfi^se,  but  a  polish  produced  bv  friction. 

Besides  these  primitive  vases  made  in  pot- 
teries where  the  wheel  was  not  yet  known,  we 
should  mention  hera  another  class  of  vases 
which  wera  probably^  at  all  periods  made  by 
hand.  -  The  large  pithi  (doUd)  which  wera  used 
by  the  ancients  for  the  femSentation  of  new 
wine,  and  which  in  this  case  wera  usually  sunk 
partially  into  the  ground,  wera  often  of  enor<^ 
mons  aize.:  the  largest  and  most  'perfect  of  these 
pithi  in  modem  times  was  found  near  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Dardanus  in  the  Troad.  Of  this 
rase  Mr.  Calvert  says  (Archaeolog,  Journal^  1859, 
p.  3):  '*  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  size  ftx>m 
the  &ct  that,  when  emptied,  six  persons  entered 
it  together,  and  it  contained  them  all  in  a  sitting 
postuire."  The  British  Museum  has  two  such 
pithi,  from  Kamiros  and  lalysos  in  Rhodes,  each 
mora  than  4  ft.  6  in.  high,' in  which  a  space  of 
about  18  in.  ftom  tho  base  is  unornamented, 
showing  how  much  of  the'vase- was  intended  to 
be  buried  in  the  ground ;  and  the  subject  occura 
frequently  on  vase-pictures  of  Eurystheus  hiding 
in,  or  the  Centaur  Pholos  drawing  wine  f^om, 
such  a  half-buried' pithos. 

It  is  evident  that  no  wheel  would  be  large 
enough  for  the  manipulation  of  these  monstera 
of  pottery,  which  had  to  he  constructed  by  hand. 
What  the  process  exactly  was,  we  do  not  yet 
know.  They  seem  to  have  been  built  up  from 
the  bottom  with  the  help  of  a  wooden  frame  or 
kernel,  Kdmntfios,  (uAi^iov :  but  as  to  what  this 
gdivafios  was,  the  passage  of  Pollux  (vii.  164) 
does  not  clearly  state.  The  same  word  is  applied 
to  the  ^  skeleton  "  employed  by  the  clay  modeller, 
and  is  also  mentioned  (Strattis,  Kuf,  3)  as  the 
nickname  of  a  very  thin  man,  so  that  in  all  pro- 
bability it  was  a  skeleton  of  wood  around  which 
the  clay  was  modelled.  Some  fragments  of 
pithi  have  been  found  which  are  bound  together 
with  leaden  or  bronze  cramps;  whether  these 
wera  employed  in  the  construction,  or  subse- 
quently let  in,  to  strengthen  the  vase,  we  cannot 
say.  The  construction  of  pithi  was  evidently 
looked  upon  as  a  difficult  feat  of  the  potter  s 
art,  as  we  see  from  the  proverb  applied  to  those 
who,  neglecting  the  rudiments  of  teaching, 
attempt  at  once  difficult  problems:  they  ara 
likened  to  one  learning  the  potter's  art,  who, 
before*  He  has  learnt  how  to  make  pinakes 
(tablets)  or  other  small  obfects,  tries  his  'pran<* 
tice  hand  upon  a  pithoe  (Kenob.  Cent  iii.  .65), 

As  to  the  form  or  method  of  handling  of 
the  potter's  wheel,  ancient  literature  telb  u$ 
very  little :  we  do  not  even  know  whether  it 
was  turned  always  by  hand,  or  whether,  as  in 
the  modem  usage,  it  was  turned  by  the  foot. 
Homer,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  speaks 
only  of  the  hand,  rpox^  ipfttvoy  ip  mXdfxpo'af  t 
and  in  all  the  representations  of  a  potter's  wheel 
which  occur  on  Greek  monuments  the  hand 
alone  is  employed.    Blnmner  (^Techtu  iL  p.  38, 
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n.  3)  qaotea  a  irrittr  o{  the  third  ceatary  B.CL, 
th«  loa  of  Siricb  (Lcdiu.  iiinii.  29  ff.),  who 
msntioiu  defiaiU);  tha  uh  of  the  Teat,  rmrrpt- 
^r  trtBatravTavrptxi''  buL  more  common! j- 
we  lind  mention  of  the  use  of  the  hand  (t-g,  Plut. 
ifa  ijan.  Soer.  20,  p.  ^88  F).  In  the  caee  of  \  lirge 
TiH,  before  vrhich  the  imnlelUr  wonld  hare  t 
(tind  upright,  the  wheel  wu  oalj'  niHd  t,  ihor 
diitunce  frain  the  groand,  end  wni  tnmed  b; 

vaje-pninting  repreienting  a  potter'e  workshop 
(J«hn,  Veriiklmist,  No.  731). 

The  nhee[  coDiiiled  uf  a  circalar  ttiik  placed 
horiiontalljr  upon  an  upright  poet,  apon  which 
it  rotated.  Specimena  hare  been  found  in  the 
Dcighboarhood  of  Anno  (Fibroni,  Bkria  degli 
mt.  Kan'  fitt.  Areliai,  p.  63)  and  near  Nanoj 
(Da  Canmont,  Court  ifanc.  Jfon.  ii.  210) ;  theae 
are  described  as  wheela  of  terracotta,  pierced  at 
the  centre  to  receive  the  Biii  of  a  pivot,  and 
furnished  at  the  circumferencQ  with  small 
cyliixlflrl  of  lead:  these  wonld  Mrre  aj  apni- 
chsae  for  the  hand,  whil*  the  addltiooil  weight 
would  impart  steadinaaa  to  the  rotatory  more- 

The  aceompanjing  illustration  shows  a  potter 
■t  work  making  a  tbso  upon  the  wheel.  It  i> 
taken  from  the  piintiDK  on  a  pinex  or  small  clay 
tablet  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  ie  one  of  i 
Itigt  seriei  which  were  found  at  Peiteskuphi: 
near  Corinth  la  1879,  and  date  from  the  siitli 
cnitnr]'  B.C.  Uanj  of  these  pinakee  represent 
diScrent  stagea  of  the  potter'i  art,  and  from 
the  inscriptioni  it  is  probable  that  all  were 
origlaallj  dedicated  by  potter*  to  Poeeidon 
(pecimeni  of  their  work,  which  ' 


3.  ftiUer  at  work.    (Fran  a  taUN  at  Beriin.) 

buried  in  a  faviua  adjoining.  From  the  abo*e 
we  sea  that  the  process  of  pottery  at  thii  eirlj 
date  diS'ered  bnt  little  f^om  that  of  the  prtaent 
day.  The  ancient  potter  placed  a  lamp  of  clay 
upon  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  white  he  re- 
Tolved  the  wheel  (rptxir  i\airtai)  he  moalded 
(iMctiv,  dvotre)  the  cLay  with  hia  hand.  While 
one  hand  wai  placed  inside  the  lump  of  clay, 
giving  it  the  required  form,  the  palm  of  the 
other  would  be  pressed  against  the  outer  sur- 
face, thue  keeping  the  wall  of  the  raie  smooth 
and  thin.  That  thiDne$s  in  the  walls  was  a 
apecial  desideratum,  at  any  rate  in  the  best 
period,  we  tee  from  the  rases  which  hare  come 
down  to  us:  this  it  further  eiemplified  by  the 
ttatement  recorded  in  Pliny  (H.  S.  uiv,  §  161), 
that  in  his  day  were  still  to  be  seen  in  a  temple 
at  tjythrae  two  amphorae  preierved  there  in 
remembrance  of  a  contest  between  a  master 
potter  and  hie  pupil,  as  to  which  could  throw 
the  thinnest  ware.  Liician  even  speaks  of  pot- 
tery so  light  at  to  be  blown  away  by  the  wind, 
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liit/io^iifitTa  Hill  inir6aTpam  (Lexiph."!).  la 
the  preceding  cut,  the  potter  is  leHted  boiJt  bit 
wheel,  which  he  turns  with  one  hand,  wiiiU 
with  the  other  he  applies  ornament  either  vilk 

slone,  this  would  hsve  to  he  done  while  tht  cUf 
wai  still  moist ;  if  painted,  the  vate  wgald  k 
HrsC  dried  in  the  air. 

The  body  of  the  vase  once  completed,  theni' 
face  was  smoothed,  perhaps  as  now,  wiUi  s  pen 
of  hard  leather  or  a  email  atrip  of  wood  :  Jiiu 
thought  that  this  process  is  repreaented  upoo  i 
vnse-painting  {Berinhte  da  0.  1854,  Tsf.  1, !]. 
It  was  then.placeil  in  the  air  to  dry.aidllit 
handles,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  larger  nw 
the  neck  and  tout,  which  had  beea  independnlLj 
constmcted,  were  stUched-  Great  Uchniol 
skill  was  shown  by  the  Oreek  potter  is  lit 
attachment  of  the  handles,  which,  in  ihEnia 
which  have  come  down  to  ua,  are  rarely  broka 
away  at  the  point  of  juncture. 

Tha  completed  vase  was  now  ready  for  deten- 
tion. The  various  procesae*  of  paiitiag  ud 
glazing  vase*  are  conaidared  under  the  srtidt 
PlOTDRA  ;  other  methodsof  decoration  byiam 
of  stamping  and  moulding  are  mentions)  bclov. 
>y  case,  most  vases,  with  the  eictpboo  oT 


the  I 


ould  be  n< 


ily-ground  al  ,  ,       .  . 
a  very  fine  ailiceona  glsie,  prohrtly  foroid  tf 
soda  and  well-levigated  sand.     It  was  nownelr 

ili.  nr  Baiing.~-Samt  vases,  we  sie  toll 
by  Pliny  (ff.  if.   mi.  §   130 ;  iiiiv.  9  Vi), 

needed  no  baking,  l>eing  used  for  certtui  tdl- 
nical  or  medicinal  purposes:  theas  wen  ^Id 
iipA,  cruda.  Plato  iLegg.  ili.  679  A)  mealini 
the  vases  of  tha  olden  time,  dislingauhiii|k- 
tween  those  which  were  baked,  #/i«»|«,  and tk« 
which  were  unbaked.  Siwvfa.  AlmcsC  lU  »• 
vasea  which  have  coma  down  to  as,  hovtRi. 
are  undoubtedly  baked.  A  vaaa  of  great  ia, 
Buch  as  the  pithoa  above  mentioned,  wonld  po>- 
aibly  have  a  apecial  oven  for  its  reception :  il  ■> 
possible  that  such  an  oven  ia  ahown  en  ««  ff 
the  Berlin  pinakes,  where  the  neck  and  kndls 
f  a  large  pitbos  project  from  the  roof  «fu 
ven,  with  Sames  coming  through  it:  Fin- 
'Ingler,  however  {Berlin  Vate  Cabd^  No.  W^ 
lyi  that  the  coitom  slill  obtains  in  Grew  i 
ne  use  oT  a  pitho*  for  tha  same  purpote  in  tb 
Dusei  of  the  present  day. 
The  process  of  baking  (trrar,  iMfiKiv)  n> 
ne  of  the  most  critical  in  the  potter'i  art.  T^ 
neccasary  amount  of  beat  required  to  be  ««• 
rately  adjusted,  according  to  the  ehafarter  ri 
the  ware.  Uost  of  the  Qreek  pottery  u  ^^ 
niitted  to  a  great  deal  of  hest ;  the  Eluttoi  . 
Bucchcro  Nero,  on  the  other  hand,  requireil  ool; 
moderate  amount ;  frequent  eianiplei  la'f 
ime  down  to  us  of  discoloured  or  diiMtW 
uea,  wbich  have  beea  aubjected  to  too  Dio 
:  too  little  heat.  Often  the  vases  flew  ii  ^ 
ibing,  fo(((:  or  the  vasea  touched  onesin«^ 
and  loat  their  ahape;  or  the  smolf  reseW 
them  and  spoilt  the  colour.  The*  mifW 
were  put  dpwn  to  the  malicious  inSuence  <XvA 
aprites,  and  i-arious  methods  were  reiorteJ  » 
t  this  inSnence:  tba  psendo-HiW"* 
the  potters  (Hom.  Ep.  liv.)  innW 
Athene's  protection  for  the  taaes  that  are  b»^ 
baked,  and  mentions  the  various  evil  sfiriti »» 


nij  injure  t&cm  If  the  potten  dgccivc  the 
pwt:  "ths  Smuliar,  2Wai^;  the  Cniher, 
ifiifiayitt ;  the  Unqnenchahle  (ij.  orerhwt), 
'Aff^irrai;  the  Deetrofer,  iapimit;  aa<l  the 
Fierce  Conqneror, 'flfuliafuii ;  nod  tnny  he  work 
mujerili  to  jour  irl!"  Oil  the  Muuich  Tue 
the  rront  of  the  oTen  ii  furniihed  with  the  head 
«f  >S*ileBOi,ukn  ■innlet,  iTorpJeviar,  intended 
(0  (Tert  the  eril  eye.  The  quUtj'  of  baking 
WM  judged  by  tapping  (xftfiif,  dUaiieri)  on 
tbe  lurba  of  the  viae,  according  to  the  lonad 

The  arena  (jtifuiiei,  fomanei)  for  baking  raWB 
aeem  to  hlTB  diflered  Tcrv  little  from  thoie  of 
the  pietent  [Foknai}  The  remaini  of  inch 
-oTtni,  dating  irom  a  late  Roman  period,  have 
beeo  fonnd  in  S.  and  W.  Oemuny,  France,  Eug- 
lud,  and  Italy.  The  moit  perfect  perhapi  wi 
tluLt  fonnd  in  1661  at  the  little  Romaa  colon 
■itiiated  between  the  Tillagee  of  Heddemheii 
and  Pnunheim  near  Prankrort :  it  baa  now  bee 
detlroyed  by  the  ovner  of  the  property  on  which 
it  ■■!  fouDd,  but  an  ucelleat  net  of  plans  wer 
inn  np  before  ita  deatmction,  by  Donner,  at 
pablithed  in  the  Anno/i  lUC  /rut.  18B2,  Ta 
O  3-6,  from  wM«h  tiie;  an  here  reprodaMd. 


om  tlie  furnace  Into  the  oven,  and  so  ijijuri 
.e  raies,  waa  carried  off.  The  roof  ii  wantini 
nearly  all  the  remaine  which  have  come  dow] 
■    "     all    the    [isinted    repreaentatiou: 


inltad  K 


wilh  n  holi 


at  the  top  through  which  the  flamei  iaiue. 
Into  the  aide  of  the  oven  two  doora,  or  ooe 
door  within  another,  led  from  the  outside, 
capableof  being  henneticallyaealed:  the  small er 
of  these  dcora  enabled  the  potter  to  examine 
the  Tasea  from  time  to  time  and  watch  their 
progren  in  baking;  the  larger  door  wai  uaed 
Cor  introdndng  the  ratea  into  the  oren- 

In  fig.  3  we  have  the  grounJ-plan  of  the 
furnace,  of  which  a  rcprci>euta  the  mouth ; 
b  the  neck,  ftom  which  the  flames  spreail 
throughout  the  bulidlDg.  Tbe  fire-apace  is 
dirided  into  two  part*  by  a  wait  which  lercea 
aa  a  support  for  the  floor  of  the  va«e-ipace  seen 
in  fig.  5:  thii  floor  is  perforated  with  square 
holes  at  regular  intervaU,  throngh  which  the 
heat    paaiea    to  the   Taaes.     No.    1    repreaenta 


the  ^ont  elevation,  and  No.  2  tbe 
Kction,  of  a  complets  building,  made  up  from 
the  actual  remains  of  Ueddembeim  rettored 
after  the  Berlin  paintings:  the  portion  rotored 
is  marked  in  dotted  linea.  In  No.  2,  d  reore- 
•enta  the  door  nearly  on  a  lerel  with  the  floor 
of  the  oven,  throngh  which  the  Toaea  are 
tnaertad:  the  amtmer  Bpertare  within  d  lerrea 
ai  an  eyehole  through  which  the  vases  in 
proceaa  of  baking  might  be  periodically  in- 
spected:  anch  an  arrangement  eeems  to  be 
indicated  on  some  of  the  Bnlin  paiDtiogl. 


consisted  of  three  difl'erent 
parts;  the  fire-space,  or  furnace,  which  ws 
usually  prolonged  at  the  entrance  by  a  channt 
thieneh  which  the  fuel  was  passed, pnu/urnitun 
and  the  laie-room,  or  oven  proper,  which  coi 
iiited  of  a  domed  chamber  built  over  tb 
furnace.  The  whole  was  built  of  burnt,  c 
sometimes  of  unburnt,  bricks,  and  the  interim 
floor,  and  upper  surface  of  the  roof  were  coated 
with  strong  cement.  The  furnace  waa  usually 
circular,  aometimea  rectangular;  and  was 
usually  bisected  by  ■  wall,  which  started 
Irom  the  pratfantHnn  and  waa  intended  to 
•upport  the  floor  of  the  oven.  This  floor  waa 
pierced  with  a  number  of  holes  to  allow  tbe 
tt  to  pais  through :  upon  it  the  vaaes  intended 
''  placed,  or  else  they  were  i 

on  ine  walls:  in  the  oven  found  at  Leioi 
number  of  iron  pegi  were  driven  into  the  walls 
for  this  purpoM.  In  some  caies  a  series  of 
pipes  ran  front  the  holes  in  the  floor  through 
tbe  roof  of  the>  oven  :  by  this  means  any  smoke 
*r  ooid  air  wliich  might  otherwiae  penetrate 


for  bakini 


1.  Extarioi  offnmaoe.   (Beriln  tahUtO 


>.  Inteikitf  funaca.   (Btilin  (atdaL) 
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For  the  proctiwi  of  paintiBg  TtMt,  whkk 
would  pnlmUy  h^rt  itqwr^d  .«ptCMl  unmng** 
■wnU  of  hato^  mo  Pictuu.     - 

ir.  P((Mipc  £cpr«tiDii  (/  K<iMt.-!^Uiider  thU 
boAd  wo  Moy  iMl«<l«  all  Um  form  of  deooraUng 
Toae*  which  ar«  tot  coiopriMd  io  the  prooeM  H 
poialhig;  .th%t  f  Io  My,  th«  procoaeo  of  model* 
ling,  Boijdiiigi  or  -otimipiiif.  in  Greek  art 
iheae  proeeple*  wei%  aortf  mock  »  ikvour 
eiDoiif  the  •Mhere  of  ▼etee :  -  wt  inott  with 
iheta  in  the  earliest  potterr,  and  to  »  oeosider* 
able  extent  abo  ia  the  decMae  of  taate  |  but  at 
the  beet  Gfoek  period  the  form  of  the  vaae  is  aa 
a  mle  aa  cfanple  as  peeiible,  and  the.  dfcoratioii 
is  confiiked  to  that  of  coloiur.     ■ 

a.  in  the  1  earliest  Greek  pottery,.  pU«tic 
ffnps  oecnr,  bat  these  are  ^asaalljr  owing 
prioe&palljr  to  the  tendency 'to  imitate  tmcs  of 
metal;  a  tendency  which  is  always  making 
itself  ielt  among  the  makers  of  raMa  in  olay. 
Among  the  rases  of  the  Myceima  pefiod  in  the 
British  JfuMom,  ia.  one  fitam  Kalymnoa  in 
the  form  of  «  ball's  headr  which  is  the  «xact 
parallel  of  a  nlTor  vaae  found  by  Schliemann 
at  iJyceoae,  and  whkh  is  of  ,the  same  period: 
it  ia  obviona  that  the  Kalymnos  potter  most 
have  had  some  snob  maUj  vase  in  his  mind,  for 
the  projecting  h««ns  of  the.  hnll,  which  would 
be  strong  enongh.ia  the  metal  to  resist  fracture, 
are  estreaMly  inappropriate  when  executed  in 
day.  Similarly,  in  the  saoQeeding  period  of 
Dipylon  warOf  we  hare  the  feet  and  handles 
of  rases  frequently  modelled  in  a  form  which 
is  obrionsly  imitated  firom  the  strips  of  beaten 
metal  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  metal  rases 
of  the  same  period.  £ren  among  rases  of  the 
sixth  century  B/X  we  find  imitations  of  rirets 
and  nails  which  in  the  metal  originals  would 
serve  to  fasten  on  the  handles  and  feet.  In 
Cyprus,  where  art  was  nerer  completely  subject 
to  Hellenic  influence,  fantastic  forms  prerail 
throughout. 

Another  tendency  to  plastic  forms  was  that 
which  Greek  pottery  underwent  in  the  importa- 
tion of  objects  from  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  To 
the  Egyptians  was  due  the  idea  of  the  so-called 
Canopic  rase ;  that  is,  a  rase  made  more  or  less 
in  the  likeness  of  the  being  whose  remains  it 
vns  intended  to  contain :  it  was  natural  that 
this  conception  of  a  rase  on  the  analogy  of  a 
Ihring  being  should  be  reflected,  as  it  is  in  the 
earliest  rasas,  both  in  the  form  and  often  in 
the  decoration,  as  when  the  neck  of  a  rase  is 
decorated  with  a  necklace  and  the  handles  with 
ear-rings:  the  more  so,  as  our  own  terms  for 
the  different  portions  of  a  rase — ^lip,  neck, 
shoulder,  body,  and  foot — imply  the  same 
analogy.  Thus,  from  the  Egyptian  alabaster 
vases,  alabastra,  in  form  of  a  female  figure,  we 
hare  the  Greek  alabastra  imitating  the  same 
form;  from  the  porcelain  rases  in  form  of  a 
head,  or  of  rarious  animals,  we  hare  a  whole 
series  of  aryballi  imitating,  or  eren  creating, 
similar  new  shapes.  These  mostly  date  from 
early  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  after  this 
date  we  do  not  find  many  such  imitations  of 
form  except  in  a  few  instances  of  the  so-called 
rhyia,  and  eren  these  are  in  the  best  period  of 
Greek  art.  In  the  period  of  decline  (t>.  the 
fourth  and  beginning  of  the  third  centuries  B.C.) 
among  the  rases  of  Greek  manufacture  from 
Southern    Italy  we    find    the    same  tendency 
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springing  up  again,  but  here  il  ii  merged  with 
other  processes,  which  oomhine  -with  it  ii 
destroying  the  limpUcity  of,  outline  indiipi- 
sable  to  the  best  aims  of  the  pottei^s  art 
.  4.  The  same  principles  ai%  founl>in  the  QnA 
use  of  appHqit^  decoration.  Among  the  ctriiot 
rases  it  is  rarely  found,  the  only  instancM  tf  iti 
occurrence  being  a  series  of  cupa  with  bltck 
glaxe,  found  at  Nancratis  and  ^ho4es,  wbid 
hare  an  exterior  band  left  otteolonred,  on  whick 
are  small  objects,  soeh  aa  knnckle-boni, 
which  hare  been  cast  separately  in  a  nooU; 
and  a  series  of  the  so-callod  Polledrars  waiCt 
the  day  of  which  is  blade  thronghout,  asd 
which  hare  ornaments  in  the  same  day  appticA 
in  this  method :  iaxamples  of  thia  ware  bre 
come  from  the  Greek  settlementa  in  Egypt,  tad 
from  Uytilene  and  Italy ;  both  classes  date  froa 
early  in  the  sixth  centuxy  B.C.  This  mctlM^ 
reappears  in  the  fourth  century,  when  anMj^ 
the.  rases  now  too  often  crowded  with  ^mtUA 
figures  the  desire  b  fdt  of  emphasisiDf  tk 
prindpal  actors  in  the  acone :  at  first  uii '» 
eflected  by  the  use  of  gilding  for  the  prindptl 
group;  then  gradually  these  figaret  iR 
separately  moulded  and  applied  to  the  vaie; 
and  finally  we  hare  the  entire  scene  tbin 
rendered  in  relief,  or  else  a  vase  b  fonnai  bf 
fitting  a  spout  and  handle  on  to  a  terracottt 
statuette  which  has  been  cast  hollow.  There  is 
also  one  dass  of  black  aski  at  thb  period,  wluch 
hare  the  upper  surface  decorated  with  a  sobjeci 
in  relief,  which  has  been  cast  in  a  mookl:  is 
the  British  Museum  there  b  exhibited  oneiacii 
relief  from  an  andent  askos,  together  with  ti» 
ancient  mould  from  which  it  was  cast  b 
many  of  the  large  rases  of  Italian  fiibric,thi> 
tendency  b  for  a  long  time  confined  to  the 
handles :  thus  the  large  kraters  of  these  Ma 
hare  the  upper  extremity  of  the  handle,  wbidi 
b  in  the  form  of  a  rolute,  decorated  with  aa 
appliqui  Gorgon's  mask,  while  the  lovr 
extremity  issues  again  fit>m  the  rase  in  the 
form  of  swans'  necks. 

c.  The  introduction  of  Oriental  cylinder!  and 
scab  into  Greece  no  doubt  suggested  the 
adaptation  of  the  stamped  ornament  to  Gicei: 
pottery :  an  engrared  cylinder,  revelring  on  i 
swirel,  needed  only  to  be  pressed  agaiut  the 
soft  day  as  it  turned  upon  the  potter's  wheel 
and  it  would  gire  a  continuous  buid  of  pattaiOi 
formed  of  as  many,  repetitions  of  the.li'B' 
design  as  the  drcumference  of  the  rase  aoalil 
contain.  The  earliest  examples  of  thb  cM^ 
ware  are  certain  large  pithi  of  nncolonred  tern* 
cotta,  of  whiph  the  British  Museum  has  thie« 
complete  examples  found  in  Rhodes,  and  vast 
rous  fragments,  with  one  complete  example,  firoc 
Crete ;  they  may  be  compared  with  the  fr^ 
ments  of  sarcophagi  found  at  Assarlik  in  Carit- 
in  all  these  instances  the  decoration  is  eflkieu 
either  by  means  of  the  cylinder,  as  shore ;  or  bf 
a  succession  of  stamps  with  figures  or  pi^tcri^ 
in  relief.  The  process  was  probably  also  in  i» 
among  the  Greek  potters  of  the  Polledrart  w«». 
though  at  present  the  examples  of  it  have  b«» 
mainly  found  in  Italy.  After  the  sixth  etf* 
tury  B.C.,  it  seems  to  have  dropped  entirely  ««* 
of  use  among  the  Greeks :  the  Britwh  Vbosem 
has  one  single  exception,  a  small  bbck-claiw 
cup  of  the  fourth  century  B.a,  which  has  » 
representation  of  Perseus  and  Medosa:  each  « 
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thi  ifom  in  Uiti  tona  W  Un  lisgly  tUinpfd 

d.  Tlw  practice  of  prodDciu)!  ooinpl«tt  vam 
from  diodIiIi  k  odIj  Ibasd  u  the  Utci  ptriodi 
of  Gntk.potttry  iiimnj  of  tha  rbyU  jrtMj 
■MDtLCVfld  w«[¥  prvbablj  lo  made,  ia  thvr.form 
orrirjectunobns  tba  beadivf  Scileni  or  njoiplM, 
or  uo.bndi  of  miipbIi,  or  even  wouioDiUj  in 
gnutfa,  nioh  as  Uut  of  s  mgre  deronrsd  b^  ■ 
cnicodlla:  (hne  rbjU  wbtumII;  rolcund, 
witb  mors  Or  Utt  roMtnbluic*  to  Mtnre,  or  u* 
cDvand  irith  ■:  bUck  glue..  Another  oloM  of 
nsa  prodooed  io  Uiia'  w«j  ore  ctrtaii.  hUek. 
uki  with  jeeded  or  plun  bodiea  asd  n  reliaf  oa 
the  ofui  inrftce ;  aod  a  g1««  of  pkiala  omphar 
labi  of  the  MEa«  warc^  vhiob  bare  a  frieu  of 
figure*,  rnnoing  arMiiid  thsi  central  bow  in  the 
interior;  it  ii  ancertaio,  howerer.  whether 
theM  raiM  were  mnle  b;  Gr«ak  ,  or  by  RoniaD 

Can;  one  aoch  pUale  baa  aramd  the  central 
an  iiitcd|ition  in  archaio  ohataotera  of  the 
Romu  potter  Canal4i»  ( Jaaatt  (fcT  iwt.  i  83^, 
TaT.  d'  egg.  J^  On  ithe  other:  hand,  n  cnp  uf 
Uiie  ware  iitA  en  the  i^Lexiot  the. mould  oC  a 
coinof  SjiacnN  of  the  tbiid  ccnturj.  B.C. 

InXtrarikt  preirioiulr  to  the  freajlinpvrtation 
if  Greek  fotttxj,  we  tind  the  potter's  ut  fol- 
losing  rnadt  the  same  line  of  derelopment.  We 
hiTs,  Gnlof  all,tlie  primilive  head'jnade  vua, 
■liidi  is  oiotlelled  into  all  torti  of  grotesque  e>d 
fuiiful  ibapea,  prioctpnl  iUDODt(  these  being  the 
■rxalled  "bitV-um,"  elresdf  slliided  toi   theee 


i-yib 


■bith  the  ionns  are  mouldy  ftwineDtlT  i 
tatHO  of  metal,  and  the  ilemratian  follovs  one 
ur  all  of  the  tbrce  proeeaeeet  either  it  centisti 
of  reliefs  preu*d  aeparately  in  a  mould  and 
itttdied,  or  reliefe  .modelled  oa  tbe  viue  free- 
lumd,  or  band*  and  pattenw  stamped  oa.  the 
Ta>«  OoDtemporary  with  tbeas  ii  alio  a  c!au  pf 
nd.  wan,  far  which  the  stamping  ]iraceu  alone. 
Menu  to  hB*e  been  used.  .    . 

The  Roaian  pottery  o£  eexly  tiaea  seems  lo 
hare  been  m&inlf  aimilar  to  liie  Etnucan,  or  to 
hare  relied  In^eljT ,  upon  imported  .  fibrica. 
freni  an  aalj  site  upon,  the  Eeqniline  we  hare 
evidence  of  a  fabric  which  is  aridentl;  deriied 


relieC 

potters  were  working  in  the  Greek  method,  aa. 
we  *ee  front  the  raaq  of  Cangleioe  mentiinud 
above.  In  the  eecood  century  KX,  we  find  tha 
MM^ed  Samian  wan  copiing  in,  and  this  aeema 
to  bara  held  ita  own  la  the  eiclniion  of  most 
other  ware  tbrongboDt  Roman  timet.  It  i>  o£' 
a  remaikably  tine  aad  unootb  character,  varying 
in  coluqr  from  a  deep  red  to  a  pale  orange,  ov 
iron  pey.with  a  bright  metallic  Initre.  and  i» 
moit  caaea  haa  plaitic  decoration  in  relief.  Tbf 
cuitom,  howerer,  of  calling  thii  ware  "  Samian  " 
appenra.to  reat  on  no  antlicient  bads:  i(  haa 
boen  iittemptad  to  ihp.w  that  this  ware  ia  trace- 
able to  certain  ".Pnito-Samian  "  pottery  foiuid 
in  Greece  and  tbe.  ialauda ;  but  it  ia.nerar  meni 
tiooed  .by  the  earlier  Greek  writer*,  and  aeemA 
to  hare  baea  peculiarly  characteriitic  of  Rranau 
ppttary,  On*  of  the  principal  seata  of  its  mMin- 
I'acture  was  Arena,  the  ancient  Arretiam,  and 
tltia  Atetine  ware  ia  frequently  mentioned  in 
termi.,.of  pnine.  by  Eomao  writem  (aee  Birchr 
Tol.  ii.  p.  339> 

.  The  TieesDC  thi*  ware  which  are  deooratad 
with  reliela  are  moat  luaally  made  entirely  in  a^ 
mould )  or  elte  the  relief  was  eiecnted  en  bar- 
boteic,— that  ia,  by  laying  on  the  inrTace  a  tbin 
slip,  which  waa  then,  worked  np  with  a  tocdi 
'"  'Ai  the  nqnired  form.  Tbe  monld  vaaea,  or 
ktricea,  were  in  one  piece,  aa  a  rule  of  the  aama 
cUy  as.the  rase  itself,  but  unatloured.  In  the 
prodnctioD  of  vaeea  on  this  plan,  tbree  diatinct 
procease*  were  neceseary  :  firat,  tbe  making  ef 
thejitampa  intended  for  the  decontion,  then  the 
fabrication  of  the  mstrii,  and,  lastly,  the  forma- 
tion of  tbe  vaee  within:the  matrix.  The  itampB 
were  uioally  ,of  clay,  but  were  aim  made  in 
gypaom,  wood,,  and  metal ;  they  bad  a  abort 
handie,!  terminating  in  a  larfkce  aligfatly  canTei 
(so  a*  betUr  to  fit  tbe  concsTO  aide  of  the 
matrix),  on  which  waa  modelled  the  ornament, 
eUber  a  pattern  or  itgure,  or  the  name  of  tfaa 
potter.'  As  the.mabng  of  these  stamps  required 
■"       prababl* 
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fktt  th>t  vuw  with  umilir  orukmenta  hava 
been  fouad  is  wUtlj  diiUnt  locmlitia. 

For  the  praparatko  of  tht  mitrii  n  ciaj  which 
ihonld  poum  highly  aburbtnt  quililici 
nKcuary,  m  that  it  Uoutd  ftbtorb  th«  mai 
of  the  city  which  «u  pnM«d  into  it. 
(■ctlititF  ill  drying :  for  thii  purpoM  w*  Sad 
(ome  of  thcu  mairicci  proTided  with  a  hols  in 
the  bow  throBgh  which  tha  moiiton  might 
drain  out.  Thtj  wen  nudi  on  tha  wh«l,  aod, 
whiL*  th<  clay  WM  ttill  damp,  the  d«iigiu  vi 
prcaaed  in  by  mmna  of  Iht  atampt :  ths  wbola 
waa  then  (moothtd  and  baked  hard. 

Inlo  the  matrii  thiu  prtpusd,  the  clay  wta 
preuail,  and  the  inner  aurlaca  of  the  Taae 
then  formed  apon  the  wheel.  When  dry,  th( 
waa  eoaily  rcmoTed  from  tbs  matrix  ;  a  foot,  if 
Becoaary,  wat  added,  and  it  wa*  now  rudy  for 
baking.  For  finiihing  pnrpoM*,  modelling  tooli 
Vete  employed,  of  bone  or  bronie :  aereral  of 
th«a  were  found  at  Areua  (aea  Blonuier,  Tac/m. 
ii,  p.  IIO). 

Uoet  of  the  ]»mpa  wbicb  hsTe  come  doi 
u  ixt  aUo  made  in  thii  proc<w:  tome  of  the 
Oreeli  lamp*  of  earlier  timea  an  aimply  open 
Taief  made  eitber  freehand  or  on  the  wheel,  and 
COTered  with  black  glaie.  The  moat  ordinary  fe 
however,  both  of  late  Greek  timea  and  through- 
out the  Roroan  period,  bare  the  chamber  for  the 
oil  coTered  in,  witb,  a>  a  mle,  a  dtcontion  in  re- 
lief npon  thanpptriurface.  Theae  were  [nviriably 
made  in  a  mould  by  the  following  proceu:^ 
KirBl  a  tolid  clay  mould  waa  nude  in  the  form 
of  a  lamp,  decorated  on  the  upper  lurface  either 
nilb  a  moulded  or  itamped  decoration  :  around 
ihia  core  a  clay  matrii  wai  preated,  which  wai 
then  divided  boriiontally,  lo  at  to  form  an 
■pper  and  lower  matrii:  to  enanre  the  eiact 
fitting  of  these  two  parta,  either  carrecponding 
marki  were  made,  or  elie  ■  teriu  of  knabt  were 
Tailed  in  the  turface  of  one  part  which  eiactly 
fitted  into  comapondiog  lockett  in  the  other 
part.  Both  porta  would  then  hare  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  clay  prettad  in,  the  two  parte  of  the 
matrii  wen  joined,  and  tha  complete  lamp 
within  the  matrii  waa  finally  ajloved  to  dry, 
and  then  baked. 


B.  AaCHiTKCiUtm.  Objects. — i.  BriJa. — The 
general  term  in  Greek  for  brick-makiiia  ii  wXir- 
Stitir,  and  for  a  brick,  vXMoi ;  aa  Uie  ntiul 
form  of  a  brick  wtt  rectangular,  both  th«a« 
words  became  applied  gradually  to  all  objecta 
□r  thu  form,  without  diitinction  of  material : 
the  correaponding  term  in  Latin  ii  lattr,  bat 
tbie  ward  had  not  tha  tune  eitended  usage. 

The  art  of  brick-making,  one  of  the  timplett 
and  oldest  of  the  fictile  tuta,  iraa  Dcver  developed  | 


to  any  conaiderable  extent  in  Greece ;  it  n  In 
nie  fram  very  early  times,  and,  like  nun  irti, 
had  it(  legendary  inrentura.  To  the  ithtuffi 
Enryalot  and  Uyperbioa  were  attHboted  Oo 
art*  of  brick  -  milking  and  house  -  buiUii; : 
another  account  mentiont  Toiiui,  tia  t! 
Catlini,  BB  the  inventor  of  building  lili 
mortar,  the  idea  having  been  inggttted  Era 
the  neata  of  iwallows.  Of  the  GrMk  dm  c 
metboda  of  making  bricks  very  little  i>  bun; 
it  it  certun  at  any  nt«  that  the  Gtetki  ari 
air-driod  bricks  and  tilet  (tXMsi  ^sl,  latsn 
OMiK)  down  to  Roman  timea,  eves  for  the  nlli 
of  towni.  Ai  a  rule,  for  all  important  IniiJ- 
ingt,  atone  and  marble  would  bentedjUilii 
all  pnAabitity  the  use  of  bricks  wai  utnr  u- 
tenaive  in  Greece  until  it  had  spread  Uuliui 
from  Rome. 

In  the  early  period  of  Roman  history  oth 
the  Republic,  the  uiual  malerial  for  all  liiiildii|i 
waa  air-dried  bricks.  Vitruvius  says  thai  in  b 
time  at  Rome  it  wu  niual  to  employ  stooeforlk 
fDundationa  (jpiiae  tapideae),  brick)  for  the  nlk 
{ttrnctume  UttaiMit),  and  cement  for  the  pul; 
walls  (porielH  eaenMiicu).  In  Imperial  lae 
brick  waa  the  ninat  material  for  both  prinli 
and  public  buildingi;  the  walls  of  mora  end' 
bnildinge  would  often  be  of  a  core  of  nJ*!' 
between  bricks,  or  of  brick  alone,  fued  lili 
marble  a  labs. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  Greek  method  i>  Uu 
the  earthy  clay  (x^Aoi)  was  carred  oat  si'' 
troweii  {ifial)  and  laid  in  mould  (Au^  " 
Ariitopb. ,ii»t,  1145):  it  waa  wetted  wilbnui 
and  kneaded  with  the  feet,  but  it  ii  nnuilvt 
whether  ths  brickt  were  modelled  bf  iuA  « 
preaed  into  a  moold.  The  Romani  were  nnfc' 
in  the  selection  of  clay  L  they  rejected  lud.'"' 
■tony  clay,  both  on  account  of  the  trci^t  i*< 
liability  to  damp ;  a  whitish  clay  was  predirel 
(f«rra  albida,  creCoia),  or  else  a  nddiili  cht 
(ni6rica),  or  the  softer  kind  of  tandyloaiB(iA>^ 
moKu/uj).  The  apecial  times  for  brick-Di^i 
were  apring  or  autumn :  after  baking  il  i* 
usual  to  leave  the  bricks  for  some  time  to  di^, 
VitruriuB  recommends  the  use  of  thoK  '^^ 
an  two  years  old  aod  thoroughly  dry;  "■ 
qnolea  a  law  of  Utica,  ordaining  that  bridu^' 
walls  must  be  K»e  years  old.  The  clsy  " 
carefully  purified,  damped,  and  miied  "il^ 
chopped  straw ;  it  waa  then  either  fiin«d  ^ 
the  hand  or  preated  in  a  mould,  and  uttodrt 
in  the  aun.  In  some  parta  of  Spain  and  !■ 
Minor  btickt  are  aaid  to  have  been  made  lo  H^ 
that  they  would  not  sink  in  water. 

The  usual  nise  of  bricks  in  Greece  was  5  palO 
square  (vfrrdiiipa)  for  public,  aod  4  [alio 
tquare   (rrTpdlhipa)    for   private  biiildiD|i'  " 

" the  aiie  naually  adopted   wai  the  ?»" 

,  1}  Roman  foot  long  by  1  ft.  bn" 
(saqugitdidas).  Palladins  recomjnendi  bDcta<| 
2  Ro  '    -  ' 


definite 
The  form  varied  according 
which  the  brick 
waa      intended. 
Theaccomj 
ing  wi 


man  feet  long  (bipedatai)  by  I  ft.  bn*l  t^ 
high ;  in  later  timea  there  teemi  to  li>" 

tbepuipo"!^ 

□  ^1 
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forms  which  he  collected  from  various  Roman 
buildings:  some  are  triangular,  others  hemi- 
spherical (tegviae  mammatais):  others,  intended 
for  circular  buildings,  such  as  columns  or  ovens, 
have  a  curved  edge :  those  intended  for  a  floor 
are  either  square  tesserae  or  long  pieces  which 
when  put  together  in  a  pattern  give  the  so-called 
spicaia  Ustacea:  and  the  finer  mosaic  floor  (opus 
venmculatum)  is  often  made  of  fragments  of 
dijOTereot-coloured  pottery. 

ii.  Tiles. — ^The  usual  system  of  roofing,  both 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  was  bv  means  of  two  sorts 
of  tiles,  vi2.  the  flat  tile  with  raised  edges 
(fcipofioSf  ffrtyarHip,  tegula),  and  the  curved 
ridge  tiles,  laid  alternately  with  the  others 
{KaXvwriip,  imbrex).  Mention  is  also  made  of 
gutter  tiles  (oollidae,  tegulae  colliciares  or  ddi- 
ciares)^  intended  for  drawing  the  rain-water  off 
the  roofs  as  it  passed  through  the  gargoyles. 
The  making  of  tUes  was  a  separate  trade  from 
that  of  brick-making,  and  tile-makers  were 
called  tegularUf  teglari^  or  figuli  a  tegults^  figtUi 
ab  imbricibus.  (Orellius,  4190  ;  Henzen,  7280.) 
The  habit  of  tiling  for  roofs  must  have  com- 
menced at  a  very  early  date,  but  there  is  no 
eridence  as  to  when  it  was  introduced.  It  seems 
quite  clear  from  the  excavations  at  Tiryns  that 
the  palaces  and  houses  of  the  pre-Homeric  and 
Homeric  periods  were  not  roofed  with  clay 
tiles,  as  in  all  the  excavations  on  that  site  no 
smgle  tile  of  baked  clay  has  been  discovered 
which  can  be  attributed  to  those  periods.  The 
hnt  of  Achilles,  as  described  in  B,  xxiv.  450-1, 
was  covered  with  rushes,  and  rush  thatching 
was  in  use  in  Sardis  when  that  town  was  taken 
by  the  lonians  (Herod,  v.  101);  but  probably 
for  an  extensive  system  of  buildings  like  Tiryns 
and  Mycenae  the  whole  roof  was  covered  with 
a  thick  layer  of  clay,  perhaps  resting  upon  a 
layer  of  rushes,  as  is  the  practice  in  the  East  at 
the  present  day.  In  all  probability  flat  roofs 
continued  in  nse  for  private  houses  in  Greece 
down  to  a  late  period,  for  we  read  of  certain 
ceremonies  which  took  place  (the  ktiwoi  *A8c$vi- 
Bos:  see  £ev.  Arch,  1851,  p.  97)  upon  the 
house-tops  at  Athens.  But  for  the  roofs  of 
public  buildings  terracotta  tiles  must  have  been 
employed  at  an  early  period,  for  it  was  said  that 
Byzes  of  Naxos  first  introduced  tiles  of  marble 
about  B.C.  620  (Pans.  v.  10,  §  2).    [Tboula.] 

In  Bome,  and  probably  also  in  Etruria,  houses 
were  originally  roofed  with  shingles,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  down  to  the  time  of  the  war 
with  Pyrrhns,  when  tiles  be^n  to  supersede 
the  old  roofing  material  (Plin.  if.  N,  xvi.  §  10) ; 
and  in  Pompeii  the  majority  of  the  houses  had 
terracotta  tiling. 

Tiles  were  also  used  in  graves  to  cover  the 
body  in  the  case  of  inhumation  and  to  line  the 
grave:  also  for  closing  the  recesses  in  the 
chambers  within  which  the  little  sarcophagi 
were  placed  which  held  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
and  these  would  have  inscriptions  stamped  or 
indsed,  recording  the  name  and  titles  of  the 
deceased. 

The  paste  of  which  tiles  were  made  is  com- 
pact and  dense,  but  generally  not  so  fine  as  that 
of  bricks.  Like  bricks,  they  appear  to  have 
been  made  by  means  of  a  mould,  but  two  boards, 
called  j^aision,  were  probably  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  A  hole  was  driven  through  them 
when  they  were  intended  for  roofing,  especially 
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fur  the  opus  pavonacetun  or  peacock-work,  in 
which  they  were  arranged  like  scales,  being 
hung  by  one  comer.  The  flange  tiles  were  pro- 
bably made  in  the  same  way,  the  flanges  being 
subsequently  turned  up  by  the  hand  of  the 
workman.  They  were  then  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  subsequently  baked  in  a  kiln :  the  Romans 
in  early  times,  as  has  been  stated,  used  sun-dried 
bricks  and  tiles,  but  these  did  not  last  more  than 
five  years.  For  baking  bricks  and  tiles  the  same 
form  of  oven  would  be  used  as  in  the  case  of 
vases  already  described.  (See  Birch,  Hist,  of 
Pottery,  p.  470.) 

iii.  Antefixes,  4^c, — ^The  imbrex  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  roof  terminated  in  an  upright  semi- 
elliptical  surface  called  the  antefixy  on  which 
was  usually  a  decoration  in  relief,  consisting 
generally  of  a  palmette  (icakwrr^p  M4fuoros% 
or  some  other  floral  device.  The  main  part  of 
the  imbrex  was  moulded  by  hand,  and  the 
decoration  on  the  antefix  stamped  or  impressed 
from  a  mould  upon  the  soft  clay.  In  the  British 
Museum  is  a  li^ge  series  of  archaic  terracotta 
antefixes  from  &ere,  representing  heads  or 
busts,  and  mythological  figures  such  as  Gorga- 
neia,  Typhon,  Sphinxes,  within  a  floral  border ; 
and  a  series  of  masks  for  a  similar  purpose,  but 
of  later  date,  Arom  Tarentum :  all  tnese  are 
highly  coloured.    [See  Antefixa.] 

The  fictile  art  was  considerably  used  through- 
out antiquity  for  various  other  architectural 
purposes,  sudi  as  for  capitals  and  columns,  sills 
and  frames  of  windows,  the  crowning  portions 
of  cornices  and  gutter-spouts,  and  akroteria. 
The  gutter-spouts  under  the  ridge  tiles  were  a 
very  decorative  part  of  terracotta  decoration: 
the  most  ordinary  form  of  these  s]K)ut8  was  a 
lion's  head,  such  as  the  Greeks  also  used  fre- 
quently for  the  spout  of  a  fountain,  moulded  in 
high  relief,  the  water  issuing  from  the  open 
mouth:  other  forms  were  the  whole  forepart 
of  a  lion,  cast  from  a  mould  in  high  relief,  with 
the  spout  issuing  from  between  the  forelegs. 
The  moulds  for  these  antefixa  were  probably  in 
extensive  circulation,  as  the  same  impressions 
are  found  in  widely  distant  localities :  their  nse 
extended  back  to  early  Greek  times,  for  the  ex- 
cavations at  Olvmpia  and  in  Sicily  and  Magna 
Graecia  show  that  during  all  the  archaic  period 
the  Greek  artists  employed  painted  terracotta 
extensively  for  covering  the  higher  parts  of 
temples.  In  the  inscription  referring  to  the 
arsenal  of  the  Piraeus  (B.C.  346-328)  mention 
is  made  of  K9pafd9^s  Jiy^iUt^s  \€oprotc4^aXioiz 
and  Rayet  in  his  Cerandquej  pi.  15,  gives  two 
good  coloured  illustrations  of  such  architectural 
decoration,  the  one  from  the  cornice  and  fillet 
of  the  treasury  of  Gela  at  Olympia,  the  other 
from  those  of  the  archaic  temple  (C)  at  Selinus. 

The  original  intention  of  this  fictile  decora- 
tion was  no  doubt  the  preservation  against 
weather  of  the  earlv  wooden  structures:  and 
during  the  period  when  public  buildings  were 
principally  constructed  in  calcareous  tufa,  the 
practice  still  continued :  it  was  only  given  up 
when  these  buildings  came  to  be  constructed  in 
marble,  but  still  continued  in  localities  where 
marble  was  difficult  to  obtain,  such  as  Sicily. 
At  Pompeii  in  all  periods  of  architecture  fictile 
decoration  is  extensively  employed,  but  under- 
goes a  curious  process  of  development :  in  early 
times  the  clay  is  coarse  and  ill-refiued,  while 
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the  modelling  and  casting  are  good;  in  later 
times,  the  material  is  good,  but  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding want  of  care  in  the  modelling:  the 
reason  being,  that  in  later  times  the  terracotta 
was  seldom  exposed,  but  only  served  as  a  basis 
for  stucco  decoration.  The  terracotta  mould 
was  generally  corered  with  a  thin  layer  of  stucco 
and  then  painted  (see  Von  Rohden,  Terracoiten 
fxm  Pompeii^  i.  p.  9;  and  Orerbeck,  Pompeii^ 
p.  469).  This  use  of  stucco  corering  gave  rise 
to  the  employment  of  baked  clay  for  many  pur- 
poses which  it  had  not  served  before :  thus,  the 
shafts  of  columns  in  Pompeii  are  frequently 
made'  of  bricks  coated  with  stucco;  and  some 
very  elaborate  cylinders  of  terracotta  have  been 
found  there,  richly  decorated,  and  intended  to 
serve  as  the  protection  of  the  mouths  of  wells, 
puteal,  with  ornaments  such  as  Caryatid  or 
Atlantid  figures,  garlands  or  lion  masks,  in 
relief,  and  other  ornaments  pressed  in  from  a 
stamp. 

In  Mesopotamia,  where  the  main  principle  of 
architectural  construction  was  clay  or  mud,  it 
was  necessary  to  protect  the  walls  of  buildings 
from  damp  and  weather :  in  Assyria  and  Persia 
this  was  effected  either  by  means  of  slabs  of 
marble,  or  by  a  facing  of  glazed  and  coloured 
tiles.  This  practice  transferred  itself  to  the 
early  civilisations  of  Italy,  where,  especially  in 
the  tomb  grottoes,  the  tufkceous  soil  was  liable 
to  percolation  of  damp.  The  habit  there  grew 
up  of  fkcing  the  walls  of  these  grottoes,  and  pos- 
sibly of  the  houses  also,  with  slabs  of  terracotta. 
There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  series  of  five 
such  slabs  of  terracotta  which  were  found  in 
1874  in  a  tomb  at  Caere  (Cervetri),  to  the  walls 
of  which  they  had  been  attached  by  means  of 
plaster.  They  average  about  |  in.  thick,  and 
are  painted  with  designs  which  seem  from  their 
style  to  indicate  an  Asiatic  influence,  and  to  date 
from  about  the  seventh  century  B.C.  Just  as  in 
the  exterior  decoration  of  tiles  and  cornices  the 
labour  of  the  painter  was  lightened  by  the 
assistance  of  modelling,  so  no  doubt,  in  the  inte- 
rior wall-decorations,  modelling  or  casting  in 
relief  was  early  resorted  to.  In  the  British 
Museum  are  several  slabs  in  coloured  relief  from 
Capua,  representing  a  procession  of  chariots, 
which  have  probably  been  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  which  date  from  the  fifth  century  B.C, ;  and 
numerous  terracotta  sarcbphagi  with  reliefs 
have  been  found  in  Etruscan  tombs,  which  show 
how  extensively  this  art  flourished  in  Etruria. 
Slabs  in  low  relief  were  called  protypa ;  those 
in  high  relief,  ectypa. 

Among  the  Romans,  terracotta  decoration  was 
extensively  employed  in  the  interior  of  houses : 
the  most  usual  form  consisted  of  flat  slabs, 
(mtefixOf  about  18  inches  in  length  and  9  inches 
high ;  these  were  cast  in  a  mould,  with  circular 
holes  left  for  the  plugs  or  leaden  nails  by  which 
they  were  attached  to  the  woodwork  or  masonry, 
and  after  the  necessary  retouching  were  fired  in  a 
kiln  and  coloured.  The  subjects  of  those  which 
have  come  down  to  us  are  very  varied,  being 
principally  borrowed  from  Greek  mythological 
repr^pentations,  executed  under  marked  Roman 
influence :  sometimes  the  relief  consists  of  mere 
ornament,  and  the  treatment  is  always  archi- 
tectural. Some  late  examples  of  such  antefiita 
are  in  the  Museum  at  Sevres ;  two  of  them  are 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  makers,  Fecinus 
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and  Verecundus,  probably  freedmen  or  sUts 
(Brongnlart,  Mus,  de  Secretj  p.  16).  Birdt 
(p.  492)  gives  several  instances  proring  the  tm 
of  such  slabs  in  the  decoration  of  Roman  houa 
and  tombs. 

Another  important  use  of  terracotta  vas  i 
the  making  of  hU  sorts  of  drain  pipes  {bid 
fictiles) :  these  were  usually  circular  for  ail 
purposes  connected  with  water,  and  were  pni- 
bably  turned  upon  the  lathe  around  a  cor: 
they  were  made  to  almost  any  size,  some  b«iif 
as  much  as  8  inches  in  diameter ;  thej  axe  made 
narrow  at  one  end,  with  a  collar  for  iuertki, 
and  were  joined  together  with  mortar.  F«r 
warming  the  tepidaria  and  the  rooms  of  betb 
and  other  chambers,  a  rectangular  flue  ttk  wa 
used,  which  had  a  hole  at  one  side  for  tbe  ej«> 
tion  of  the  air ;  the  clay  is  scored  whik  st£ 
moist  with  patterns  of  lines,  in  order  to  alNi 
better  hold  for  the  cement.  They  are  as  a  11I2 
of  the  same  paste  as  the  roof-tiles,  and  arer^t 
about  16  inches  in  length. 

Iv.  Other  uses, — It  would  be  impossible  ke 
to  enumerate  all  the  various  usestowhidtii 
handy  and  adaptable  a  material  was  pat  ii 
antiquity.  Besides  those  already  stat^  wt 
may  mention  brick  cisterns  for  holding  vtt^, 
of  which  examples  have  been  found  in  Skilf :  in 
Chreece  public  cattle-troughs  seem  to  have  bees 
made  of  this  material,  in  an  inscriptioD  iim 
Eleusis  ('E^  1?^  'Apx-  ^^  ^^N 1883,  p.  Onto- 
tion  is  made  of  **  four  cattle  troughs  (fpcfrv^) 
for  watering  beasts  of  burthen  on  the  nti 
obtained  from  Tibeas  the  potter,  Kcpcytf*^ 
Imitation  jewellery  for  the  tomb  was  wdt  is 
terracotta  and  gilt ;  masks  of  deities  iiteadiii 
for  religious  purposes  (proaopa):  other  w^ 
intended  to  be  hung  on  trees  [OsciUJk];  as^ 
numbers  of  cones  and  disks  with  inscribed  bsiks 
and  perfor|tted  for  suspension  have  been  (9^ 
but  whether  these  were  intended  as  wei|fcts  k 
garments,  for  cattle,  or  for  sted-yardi,  cuait 
be  ascertained. 

V.  Stamped  Inscriptions  and  EnAkmSr-'^ 
practice  of  stamping  a  name  or  an  emblem  op^ 
a  vase  as  a  mark  of  the  locality  or  woibbep 
where  either  the  vase  or  its  contents  were  D«i<i 
though  it  was  common  in  Roman  times,  ** 
rare  in  Greek  pottery,  and  may  indeed  be  s». 
to  have  been  confined  almost  exdusivelj  to  tse 
class  of  vases.  These  were  the  impiis|^ 
amphorae,  or  dlotae  [see  Amphora],  ^^, 
were  in  extensive  commerce  from  the  this 
century  downwards  throughout  the  aadaj 
world ;  they  were  chiefly  used  for  the  **P*^  !^ 
wine,  but  also  for  that  of  figs,  honey,  salt  &>* 
and  other  substances:  the  amphora  w\osk* 
represented  on  the  coins  of  Athens  after  » 
time  of  Alexander  probably  alludes  to  the  Itf? 
Attic  trade  in  oil  which  was  exported  in  t^ 
vases.  The  place  usually  selected  for  »**"'^ 
is  upon  the  upper  surfiu^  of  one  of  the  haoA^ 
and  the  form  of  stamp  difiers  according  t«  v 
locality  from  which  the  amphora  had  bes 
exported.  The  British  Museum  has  a  coDk^ 
of  several  hundreds  of  stamped  amphora  baa^ 
which  have  been  found  in  the  most  ''■J^ 
distant  sites  all  over  the  ancient  world.  If'! 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  three  pr»"*^ 
centres  of  the  export  of  these  amphorae— Bho» 
Cnidos,  and  Thasos,  and  each  is  marked  Ij  ^ 
slightly  different  clay,  a  different  form  o(  v« 
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and  a  diflcniit  *7it«in  ot  itunping.  Though  th* 
aerica  eitendi  or«r  a  period  of  At  Uaab  three 
-centuries,  the  i>lur>ct«r  of  each  clau  il  more  or 
l«u  Remttjped,  both  u  regards  fonn,  dimen- 
siona,  aid  mode  of  fsbrleatlnn.  The  stamps  of 
Rhodes  an  of  two  kindii ;  a  drcnlsr  mediUioD, 
which  hu  an  emblem  like  a  coin  type,  aach  as  a 
roM  or  a  head  of  Helios,  niually  inrTDundnl 
vrith  a  legead  which  gives  the  name  of  the 
cponymDiu  magiitrata  of  the  year,  a  phrouT- 
areboa  or  a  priest  of  the  Sua,  and  a  month  ;  at 
an  oblong  label,  which  girei  either  an  emblem 
vrith  a  maglsbate'a  name,  or  a  magistrate'! 
name  and  that  of  a  month.  Thoae  of  C^idoi  are 
uaiiall;  diamond-shaped  or  oblong,  and  bare  an 
«mb)cm  with  the  name  of  an  epoDf  mous  magia- 
trate,  who  ieiini\  to  bare  been  a  demioargoi,  a 
phrourarchoa  or  an  artynomos, 


The  stamps  which  hare  been  prtserred  of 
Tliaaas  are  mach  rarer :  thef  hare  nsnally  the 
ioscriptioB  SAZmN,  followed  b;  a  name,  and 
an  emblem  mob  as  a  oomacopia  or  a  dolphin. 
Besides  these  three  claues,  ipecimens  are  pre' 
■ened  with  inscriptions  which  refer  their 
origio  to  inch  ^tes  as  Sinope,  Bosporcs,  and 
Olbia;  and  there  are  aereral  kinds  which  bear 
monograms,  abbreriations,  single  letter*,  or 
msrelj  amhlemi. 


It.  BUmpeil  Amptwa  hs 


Id  appew  t 


icrjptioi 


flearlj  cnt  and  aharplf  defined,  and  wonld  have 
been  impressed  from  metal  itampe,  sneh  ai  have 
been  foaod  in  great  nunben  (thongh  none  ns 
yet  which  can  be  connected  with  this  ipectal 
class  of  diotse) :  in  other  cases  the  lettering  is 
Eunt  and  almost  illegible,  and  wis  probably  the 
Teaolt  of  using  a  worn  wooden  stamp.  On* 
interesting  &iit  in  the  itndy  of  these  iucripUon* 
is  that  they  show  the  andenta  to  have  come 
Tery  near  the  inTentton  of  printing :  many  of 
these  amphora  bandies  have  inscriptions  made 
by  combinations  of  tingle-letter  stamps ;  and  in 
gome  cases  a  letter  in  a  word  has  been  wrongly 
inserted   and   is  correctod  with  another  letter 


that  the  majority  of  these  inscriptions  indicate 
primarily  a  date ;  and  many  suppose  that  the 
date  on  the  handle  indicates  the  time  when  the 
wine  or  other  contents  were  inserted.  Thii  is 
nbvioasly  improbable:  the  stamp  is  impressed 
while  the  clay  is  wet,  and  not  necessarily  at  the 
time  of  bottling:  moreoTtr,  the  bayert  of 
Khodian  wine  all  over  the  world  wonld  have  had 
to  know  by  heart  the  entire  list  of  Bhodlan 
priests  of  the  Snn ;  and  lastly,  Cnidos,  whose 
hora  handles  are  found  STerywhere  throngh- 
the  Hediterranean,  was  not  famous  for 
',  and  certainly  never  in  the  way  of  ex- 
porting produce.  Besides,  we  know  that  in 
Isatances  where  vases  were  employed  for 
preserving,  it  was  osnal  to  aesl  th*  mouth  with 
■taceo  or  mud,  and  on  this  material  to  stamp 
the  contents,  and  possibly  the  data.  The  Oraeks 
in  this  matter  probi^Iy  fbllowed  the  Egyptian 
practice.  Mr.  Petrie  found  at  Daphnae  a  aeries 
of  "jar  stoppngi "  of  miid  and  straw,  each  of 
which  was  stamped  with  the  king's  name  in 
whoae  reign  the  jar  which  they  covered  Was 
laid  down.  What  then  is  the  intention  iff  these 
amphora-stnmps  ?  It  seems  probable  that  they 
were  the  official  stamp  of  the  magistrate  whose 
duty  it  was,  as  we  know  ftom  other  sonroes,  to 
Ufy  to  the  legal  capacity.  Thus  H.  Dnmont 
icr.  C^.  p.  42)  quote*  the  analogy  of  a 
marble  a^KHfia  with  a  similar  inscription :  the 
a^KKiui  was  a  table  of  official  weights  nlaoed  in 
the  agora ;  and  the  hMcription  ccrtine*  th*se 
weight*  ai  examined  and  foand  correct  by  the 
public  ofSdal.  We  mnat  recollect  In  thl«  con- 
nexion that  the  amphora  was  a  distinct  mtlsura 
of  capacity,  and  is  ftaqnently  so  mentioDed  in 
Greek  inseriptions.  We  waT  tberefoM  eonclnde 
that  at]  amphora*  Intended  for  this  puTmae  were 
examined  and  stamped  officiaDy  before  they 
onderwent  the  final  baking.  Of  course  the 
amphora  of  Tliasos,  Rhodes,  and  Cnido*  need  not 
have  been  all  of  the  *am*  siie :  our  "  Wincfaeiter 

C'  t "  is  an  analogous  case ;  but  this  account* 
the  small  variation  is  shape  and  six*  among 
alt  the  amphorae  f^om  any  one  of  theee  ftbrica 
daring  the  centuries  in  which  they  were  being 


There  is  another  da**  of  t< 

of  which  th*  handles  deoorated  and  stamped 
hare  been  extensively  found,  and  of  which 
the  annexed  cut  give*  an  illnitratlon,  ^ese 
handle*  are  raised  &om  th*  rim  of  large 
circular  venels,  about  2  ly  la  dlUMta,  BM 


1.  Brsaler  handle.   (British  Hsssmn.] 
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hart  ■  portloD  projaeting  con^trablj  tonrdi 
ths  interior  of  the  T*MeI.  It  hu  been  >ho«rn 
thmt  thej  btloni  to  drcnlAi  bniieti  or  fire- 
pvu,  una  mott  of  then  bear  the  mark  of  heTJng 
bMD  wed  for  thii  pnrpew.  Three  each  bMidlH 
tteod  around  the  rim,  4ad  the  iDlerior  pro- 
Jeelioni  may  hare  lertad  to  rapport  the  pUtee 
or  other  ntannli  which  war*  placed  orar  the 
bnnuni  charcoal.  The  moat  ainal  tjpt  i>  that 
here  giTm ;  It  couiata  of  «  hearded  head, 
nenallj  Bacchk  in  ehuaetar,  of  vhieb  the  long 
beud  fonni  the  interior  prowctioa  to  the  th*: 
othara  hate  fiorai  derkee,  thuBderbolta,  ke. :  a 
finr  ara  inacribed,  the  laacripllon  ftorming  part  of 
the  mould  Awn  vUch  the  decoratioB  ••  cant. 
With  tvo  aiccptioni,  all  the  Inacribed  apecimena 
bear  the  name  EKATAIOY :  one  In  the  Britlah 
Hoaanm  haa  the  name  NIKOAAOY:  and  one 
fromNiiieratlaha><t>IAATPOY.  Theee  braiier 
handlea  hare  baen  fonnd  eiteuiTely  in  Athena, 
Jtal J,  Egypt,  and  aloog  the  coaat  of  Aaia  Minor ; 
bat  it  looiu  ai  if  the  caala  for  the  decorationa  at 
anj  rate  had  been  all  iMtud  ftvm  one  fabric. 
Benndoif  (firiMa  ibrdt  LgUtm,  to].  L  p.  IT) 
mentiona  a  complete  drenlai  altar  of  tanacotta 
in  the  Uati*  la\  at  Oenen  (CUo/.  No.  743) 
which  hai  handlea  with  aimilar  decoiatlona. 
(See  Dnmont,  Inter.  Otr.  p.  410.)  From  a 
quantity  of  theee  handlea  which  he  fonnd  at 
Haacratii,  Hr.  Petrie  condodea  that  the  earliait 
type  had  mwaly  a  koob  in  the  interior,  low 
down:  thia  waa  gradnallr  enlarged  npwardi 
until  the  form  gradnallj  enggerted  a  bnll's 
head;  andai  thiaprejected  iowardaandopwardi, 
mors  aad  mora  it  devtloped  into  the  bearded 
head,  which  type  became  fixed.  .  (Patria, 
Nauiralit,  L  p.  43.) 

The  better  daaa  of  Boman  Ware,  parttcDlarl; 
the  Samian  and  Amtint,  ii  f^oaatlj  atampad 
with  the  maker'a  name.  Am  a  rule  the  namat 
are  thoee  of  freedmen  or  ilana,  and  thij  are 
often  ill-epelt  and  confoaed.  They  laem  to 
hare  bean  preaaed  Id  from  a  atamp  which  ii 
either  iqaart,  ronnd,  or  oral.  The  uuoe  of  the 
oottei  13  aometlmaa  accompanied  by  the  lettera 
>,  or  OF,  for  effieiivt,  manalactorj ;  or  by  M 


r  F  for  /«i 


.  the  u 
T  nominatire,  accoiding 


being  in  the  geniti 
aa  the  cau  required. 

Like  the  amphorae,  lo  alao  the  Greek  ' 

leem  to  hare  circulated  largely  in  the 
world,  ioina  hating  been  foand  by  La; 
Kimrnd.  In  Roman  lampa,  and  in 
lampa  of  the  Roman  period,  it  ii  ai 
£ad  inacriptioni  itampad  on  the  baae 
conaiit  eiUier  of  the  name  of  the  po: 
the  genttire  caae,  or  or  the  namei  of  em 
A  liat  of  each  inecriptioni  ii  given  in 
MM.  (^  PotUry,  appendix  ii.,  but  tha  in 
of  them  aeemi  to  be  by  no  maani  claai 
iuciiptiona  (tamped  beneath  Roman  lai 
extremely  namarona,  and  seem  to  pt 
TarioQB  iotentioni,  thongh  thia  point  i) 
what  obicare.  The  moit  aiaal  i>  the  f 
which  girea  the  name  or  the  mark,  or  t 
the  potter  ;  the  potter'i  name  ii  Biadly 
genitive,  the  word  o^mo  or  monn  being 
aCood  or  eiprecaed :  one  auch  lamp  bei 
inacription  "  from  the  maanfactory  of  ] 
and  Titoi  at  the  PorU  Trigemina."  i 
clau  refera  to  the  parpoaa  for  which  thi 
waa  made,  auch  aa      ■-"---■-    ■     -  >-■■ 
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aepnldtnl  Inacription,  or  baara  a  nbtatt  h 
the  Secular  gamee,  daring  the  scicbuliie  d 
which  the  dty  of  Rome  waa  illmninnl  bt  ttn 
■nceaaalTe  nighu :  it  la  poaaibla  that  tUi  ha 
ckaae  of  lampa  may  hare  ba«a  apadally  nali 
for  the  Secular  [Uoninatiana :  thi  font^ii- 
acription  in  thil  lait  caia  ia  fiAECTL  « 
SAECVURU. 

Tha  inacrlptlona  itamped  on  Greek  tiltt  a 
aa  yet  *at7  Lttle  nndantocd,  {«e)>eUj  n 
account  of  the  rarity  of  inch  InaeriM  1^ 
which  haTeome  down  to  ni.  Some  (ftkoi 
inacripUou,  at  any  rate,  eeem  to  leftr  tt  i 
data,  m  a  limiUr  formala  to  that  of  the  opfan 
handlea,  i.*.  M  followed  by  the  uiet  -ii  i 
magiatinte :  thna,  Kreh  qootea  ana  fna  OUa 

EnAPirrnN(») 

AZTYNOMO(e) 
nO£EIAnNIO(.ort) 

"  fThEi '  tilt  waa  made)  in  the  awUM^  i 
Ariiton."  Tha  name  fnUowiag  may  U  tb 
name  of  the  month  or  of  the  potln.  !> 
Corcyra  and  elaewhera  tha  itamp  ii  nKRly '■' 
rev  ta?»r,  the  magiatracy,  whether  ?rjuiiii 
otherwiae,  being  implied.  One  in  th  Ebilii 
Moaeam  hat  ^ply  EYi»AMOY  on  lb>  idp. 
with  nothing  to  ahow  whether  thil  nfe<  » 
maker  or  maglitnta.  Soma  Athariu  tila 
have  the  label  A0E:  and  aome  bai  ' 
Calymna  hare  AlO  in  int«t(o  cc  owij 
labeli  with  monograma  in  relief  on  the  boJr" 
tha  tila.  Soma  from  Sicily  bare  menl;  > 
letter,  auch  aa  ^,  or  an  emblem,  isck  «  tk  | 
triiketoe.  All  theee  inacriplioni  are  jnmi  n 
from  a  complete  itamp,  probably  in  mttil-  J' 
Greek  inwribed  imbricee  have  aa  yel  ban  foi* 
Many  of  the  Roman  tilea  are  ioicribrf  rU 
the  namea  of  the  contuli  of  the  year  ii  ■)» 
they  were  made ;  thii  claia  ranges  ia  diti  n^ 
a  period  which  embiacca  the  aaoood  and  [art'  , 
the  third  centnriea  A.D. :  they  occar  "  W 
tiiea  of  lUly  alone,  and  it  la  rapfnaeil  IW  > 
law  paaaed  about  the  time  of  Trajan  Mipi  ''' 
brick  and  tile  maken  to  affli  their  diitiKl^ 
mark  upon  their  warM,  poanbly  ai  a  piiul* 
of  the  quality  of  the  clay.  Theae  iUopi « 
generally    circalar,  with    an    emblnn  i»  "• 
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centre  Around  which  the  inscription  is  arranged. 
The  iliostration  on  the  preceding  page  is  taken 
irom  Birch,  fig.  185. 

In  the  centre  is  a  fignre  of  Victory,  the 
potters'  emblem :  around  it,  commencing  on  the 
outer  band,  is  inscnbed  OPVS  DOL(iare)  DE 
F16VL(inis)  PVBUNlAmS  E(X)  PR(A)EDIS 
A£MIIJA£  [S]S£V£RAE:  <«Potwork  from  the 
Pablinian  potteries,  from  the  estate  of  Aemilia 
Serenu"  According  to  Birch,  **  The  most  com- 
plete stamps  have  the  date  of  the  emperor  or 
of  the  consulship,  the  name  of  the  estate  which 
supplied  the  claj,  of  the  pottery  which  baked 
it,  and  of  the  potter  who  prepared  it ;  some- 
times eren  of  the  slave  who  moulded  the  tile, 
and  the  rerj  dimensions  of  the  tile  itself." 
From  the  praedHa  or  estates  which  produced 
the  day,  the  Roman  landed  proprietors,  usually 
people  of  high  rank,  must  hare  deriTod  a  con- 
itdmble  income  :  a  large  number  of  these  pro- 
prietors are  names  of  females:  it  is  supposed 
that  the  extensive  proscriptions  resulted  in  a 
deficiency  of  male  heirs,  and  the  l^rge  estates  in 
this  way  deroWed  upon  females.  Tnese  praecUa 
were  doubtless  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  frcedmen  or  slaves.  The  especial  manufac- 
tory would  be  distinguished  by  a  name  such  as 
the  gentile  name  Publinian  given  above,  or 
after  an  emperor,  such  as  Domitian;  and 
Hutances  occur  where  a  second  manufactory  of 
the  same  proprietor  is  mentioned.  The  bricks 
of  Praeneste  generally  show  difierent  stamps 
from  those  which  are  found  in  Rome  and  the 
other  cities  of  Latium.  Thus  on  a  brick  recently 
found  there  b  the  inscription  M  •  LATER  •  Q  • 
eridently  the  name  of  M.  Juventius  Laterensis, 
Quaestor,  who  is  known  to  have  given  the 
games  at  Praeneste,  and  who  was  the  personal 
and  politicil  friend  of  Cicero  (^BOmische  Mitt- 
heU,  1887,  p.  292> 

An  importsmt  section  of  these  inscriptions  are 
thoM  on  the  so-called  Legionary  tiles,  Le,  those 
which  bear  the  name  of  a  certain  legion,  and 
which  are  found  wherever  Roman  armies  carried 
their  standards  in  the  ancient  world.  They 
were  probably  made  by  the  soldiers  themselves, 
and  consequently  the  name  of  the  maker  is 
seldom  added.  The  stamp  is  apparently  of 
metal,  and  usually  in  the  form  of  a  foot  or 
oblong,  riving  the  number  and  title  of  the 
legion.  By  means  of  these  tiles,  it  has  been 
po6sible  to  trace  a  great  deal  of  the  distribution 
of  the  Roman  military  forces,  and  the  successive 
changes  of  their  quarters. 

The  small  terracotta  cones  and  pyramids 
which  have  been  mentioned  above  are  frequently 
inscribed  or  stamped  with  emblems,  but  these 
inscriptions  give  little  help  in  deciding  what  is 
the  intention  of  either  cone  or  inscription: 
sometimes  these  inscriptions  consist  of  the 
names  of  deities;  and  if  the  cones  were  in- 
tended to  be  hung  on  the  necks  of  cattle,  these 
names  might  be  referred  to  the  deities  to  whose 
temple  the  cattle  belonged.  Dumont  (^Tnscr. 
Cer,  p.  51)  supposed  that  some  which  are  found 
in  tombs  may  have  been  placed  there  in  imita- 
tion of  offerings  of  food;  being  led  to  this 
conclusion  by  the  inscription  PAYKY  (=7X^ 
mnrftaT)  and  MEAI,  which  occur  on  two  speci- 
mens. A  similar  case  is  that  of  the  disks  of 
terracotta  pierced  for  suspension:  the  British 
Museum  has  a  series  of  these  from  Tarentum, 
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on  which  the  word  hHMIOBEAION,  or  part 
of  it,  is  stamped  :  whether  this  disk  represents 
a  half  obol  weight  of  some  commodity,  as  has 
been  suggested,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
(See  BeU.  Journal,  iv.  156 ;  vii.  41.) 

At  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  and  also  elsewhere,  a 
series  of  circular  stamps  have  been  found,  msMle 
of  terracotta,  about  3  in.  in  diameter,  with  a 
handle  at  back :  the  under*sur£sce  has  a  device 
in  intaglio,  usually  representing  some  subject 
related  to  grapes  or  grape  gathering.  Mr. 
Petrie,  who  found  a  number  of  these  {Naukratis^ 
i.  p.  45,  pi.  zzix.),  calls  them  **  cake  stamps : " 
it  seems  probable,  however,  that  they  were  in- 
tended for  stamping  the  stucco  or  mud  cap  with 
which  the  mouth  of  an  amphora  containing 
wine  or  other  preserves  was  sealed. 

C.  Statuary  and  I^erbaoottas. — ^This  part 
of  the  subject  is  naturally  so  much  connected 
with  the  art  of  statuary  proper,  that  it  will  be 
best  to  refer  the  reader  for  all  general  purposes 
to  Statuary  and  Terracotta:  under  this 
head  we  shall  only  refer  to  the  actual  methods 
of  working  statues  and  statuettes  in  clay. 

When  first  the  spirit  of  imitation  arises  in 
man  in  a  primitive  or  savage  state,  the  material 
most  ready  and  most  easily  applied  is  clay: 
among  people  of  anthropomorphic  ideas,  it  is 
natural  that  clay  should  be  very  early  employed 
for  the  imitation  of  men  and  animals.  The 
legend  of  Prometheus,  and  the  use  of  the  word 
rX^o'tf,  first  for  modelling  in  clay  and  after- 
wards for  statuary  in  metal  and  stone,  both  point 
to  the  parentage  of  these  in  the  fictile  art 
proper. 

In  Greece,  statuary  in  terracotta  seems  never 
to  have  attained  respectable  rank  as  an  indepen- 
dent art :  it  lived  as  the  necessary  adjunct  of  the 
sculptor,  who  especially,  if  he  worked  in  bronxe, 
had  to  mould  his  design  in  clay ;  and  sometimes 
even  of  the  painter,  for  we  are  told  that  Zeuzis 
used  to  model  in  terracotta  the  subjects  which 
he  afterwards  painted :  otherwise,  as  an  indepen- 
dent art,  it  was  relegated  to  such  humble 
handicraftsmen  as  the  statuette  makers  (icopo- 
wXdBoi^  KopowXdorai),  who  made  the  little 
figurines  (^im)  of  which  bo  many  examples  have 
come  down  to  us  from  Greek  tombs,  especially 
from  Tanagra.  In  early  times,  however,  larse 
terracotta  statues  seem  to  have  been  occasionalTy 
set  up.  Pausanias  (i.  2,  5:  and  i.  3,  1) 
mentions  two  such  rrfiKufoi  9coi,  which  he  saw 
at  Athens,  and  which  dated  from  very  early 
times ;  also  the  unbaked  statues  of  the  potter 
Chalkosthenes,  after  whose  factory  the  Cera- 
micus  at  Athens  was  named,  are  mentioned  by 
Plinv  (xzzv.  §  155).  These  are  but  isolated  ex- 
amples of  an  art  which  in  Greece  probably  went 
no  farther. 

In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  terracotta 
statuary  attained  mucb  greater  importance. 
The  conditions  which  were  mentioned  above  as 
bringing  this  material  into  use  for  architecture^ 
held  good  doubtless  for  statuary:  the  limited 
facilities  for  obtaining  marble  caused  the  early 
artists  of  Italy  to  turn  their  energies  to  work 
in  terracotta,  which  attained  there  a  develop- 
ment which,  judging  from  literary  accounts 
and  from  actual  monuments,  must  have  been 
considerable.  Previously  to  the  period  when 
Italy  was  flooded  with  works  of  Greek  art,  the 
Etruscans  were  as  famous  for  terxicotta  as  for 
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bronit  rtatvarT.  We  read  of  the  earthen 
group  of  a  quadriga  which  stood  on  the  Capito- 
Sne  temple,  and  which  had  come  from  Veii ;  of 
the  ftatoe  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol,  bj  a 
VoUcian  artist,  Turrianus  of  Fregellae ;  and  the 
fatUeM  dei  of  these  earlr  times  are  frequentlj 
aUnded  to  in  the  later  Koman  writers.  Speci- 
mcne  of  this  art  hare  come  down  to  ua  in  the 
portimit  heads  of  claj  which  surmount  the 
dnerarj  Tases  of  earlr  Etruscan  art;  and  also 
in  the  nearly  liie-tixed  groups  of  figures  which 
recline  on  the  lids  of  the  sarcophagi  from 
Chiusi  and  Perugia,  and  of  which  one  excellent 
example  is  in  Uie  Britinh  Museum.  The  diffi- 
culty of  baldng  to  large  a  group  must  hare  been 
eoBsiderable,  and  the  amount  of  success  which 
these  primitire  artists  hare  achiered  speaks 
highly  for  the  skill  which  they  had  attained. 
For  Rlieious  purposes,  the  art  seems  to  hare 
giren  pbce  entirely  to  work  in  bronxe  and 
marble,  but  it  remained  still  in  use  in  prirate 
life,  as  we  see  from  the  terracotta  sarcophagi 
which  continued  to  be  modelled  down  to  late 
times :  and  Pliny  (xxxr.  §  156)  mentions  a  oertaia 
Aroesilaus,  a  friend  of  Lncullus,  who  was  eren 
in  that  time  a  noted  modeller  in  terraootta. 

The  number  of  Roman  terracottas  which  hare 
come  down  to  ua  is  rery  large ;  but  the  Roman 
artists  seem  to  hare  followed  mainly  in  the 
lines  of  the  Greeks :  their  figurines  are  for  the 
most  part  direct  descendants  of  the  Greek 
statuettes  and  in  some  cases  eren  from  the 
same  moulds.  They  are  called  BigUla^  and 
the  makers  of  them  sigiilarii  or  fig^  mgiUares, 
For  deooratire  purposes,  they  seem  to  hare 
rererted  to  the  practice  of  modelling  larger 
statues  in  terracotta:  the  British  Museum  has 
two  such  statues  from  Pompeii,  which  are  of 
imperial  times :  but  probably  these  were  usually 
corered  with  stucco  and  painted. 

For  the  two  creat  classes  of  statuary  in 
terracotta,  two  distinct  processes  would  be 
necessary:  that  is  to  say,  the  larger  statues 
and  groups  would  be  modelled  by  hand,  while 
the  smaller  statuettes  were  for  the  most  part 
cast  from  a  mould. 

The  accompanying  woodcut  represents  Athene 


13.  Athene  modelling. 

modelling  in  day  the  Trojan  horse.    Although 
the  horse  of  the  legend  was  made  of  wood,  imd 
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the  instrvments  which  hung  in  the  pictan  are 
tools  for  wood-earring,  there  can  be  no  donU 
that  the  goddess  is  here  represented  working  in 
clay,  of  which  a  large  lump  lies  at  her  feet,  a&d 
a  piece  is  being  laid  on  in  her  hand :  probiblj 
the  artist  wished  to  represent  the  pieiimistrj 
model  in  clay  (wA^Xotf^io,  ttrgiUa\  which  m 
as  necessaiT  a  preliminary  to  sculpture  in  wood 
as  it  was  for  sculpture  in  bronxe.  The  pcottu 
seems  to  hare  been  much  the  same  as  it  k  at 
the  present  day :  either  the  artist  modelled  kis 
figure  entirely  freehand,  adding  piece  vpoa 
piece  of  the  wet  clay,  or  he  had  a  skeletoe  k 
sund  of  wood  (mdiafios,  tUpes,  crux},  more 
or  less  complicated  according  to  the  Bstue  d 
his  work,  and  around  this  he  modelled  his  elaj. 
The  modelling  was  done  with  modelling  took 
and  the  finger  and  nail :  the  rougher  work  ml 
the  preliminary  building  up,  with  the  kni 
(poUke  dwoere\  the  finer  work  and  finishing  litk 
the  tools :  these  tools  were  made  of  wood,  boM, 
irory,  bronxe,  &&»  and  the  most  usosl  fonn  b 
like  a  stylus,  with  ene  end  pointed  and  tke 
other  flat.  The  final  touches  would  be  gim 
with  the  finger-nail,  and  this,  according  to  tk< 
sculptor  Polykleitos,  waa  the  most  cmdslpirt 
of  the  operation:  from  it  the  expressioaf  were 
borrowed  of  i^owvxlC^iy,  ad  unguan  factrt,oi^ 
work  rery  highly  finished. 

These  larger  statues  would  as  a  rule  he  lont 
in  an  oren :  and  therein  would  lie  the  greet 
diflkulty :  as  the  moisture  eraporated,  the  dtf 
would  naturally  shrink,  and  if  erery  piitdid  ict 
shrink  to  the  same  extent,  or  erenly  throoghoDt, 
the  figure  would  lose  its  proportions  snd  pnoUf 
crack.  We  hare  no  evidence  as  to  how  tie 
ancients  aroided  these  difficulties :  in  an^  aN> 
they  probably  had  special  contrirances  ii  tbe 
oren  for  regulating  the  heat,  and  ssforiog  >& 
eren  and  gradual  drying  of  erery  part  alike. 
Otherwise,  the  orens  for  these,  and  likewiiefcr 
the  smaller  statuettes,  must  hare  been  «o* 
structed  on  the  same  principle  as  those  deicnbed 
abore,  for  the  baking  of  vases. 

The  idea  of  casting  from  a  mould  was,  as 
described  abore,  applied  to  various  branches  d 
the  fictile  art :  it  seems  that  the  ancients  vaif 
terracotta  casts  eren  from  statues  in  marble  asd 
bronxe,  as  we  do  in  plaster.  Lystratos,  biotber 
of  the  celebrated  sculptor  Lysippos,  b  lavi  to 
hare  been  the  first  who  adopted  this  pi«e* 
Some  few  of  the  small  statuettes  are  modded 
solid,  especially  the  rougher  kinds,  such  as  dol* 
neurospasta,  &c  :  but  by  far  the  grcat«r  noinbff 
are  cast  from  moulds.  For  this  P"fp*V!T 
finest  clay  was  used,  differing  of  course  acw^ 
ing  to  local! tr:  the.  usual  kind  is  *o(Ut^ 
more  porous  than  that  of  rases,  and  raries  frs 
a  deep  red  to  a  pale  straw  colour.  The  pre«f 
is  as  follows :  first  a  model  figure,  pni^  * 
made  with  modelling  tools,  and  firom  tw» » 
mould  is  taken  (usually  in  one,  sometimeiffl 
two  pieces),  which  is  then  baked.  The  fi^ 
ektypoy  are  made  by  pressing  a  thin  criiit 
clay  into  this  mould,  and  bringing  a  **»»"  *J!°*; 
across  the  top :  the  figure  would  thus  be  holwj 
inside,  and  open  at  the  base ;  in  the  back,  wni» 
as  a  rule  is  left  unworked,  a  hole  is  ««» J" 
order  to  allow  of  the  clay  contrscting  t^ 
without  cracks  or  fissures.  When  <^».^ 
figure  was  taken  out  of  the  mould  and  thejwi 
touches  added;  fingers,  huts,  attributes,  vwrt 
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Deoeatry,  being  separately  moulded  and  attached. 
It  was  then  ready  for  the  oven,  after  which  the 
colours  were  added.  It  would  seem  that  nearly 
all  ancient  works  of  art  in  terracotta  underwent 
more  or  less  polychrome  decoration,  for  which 
see  the  article  PicruRA.  [C.  S.] 

FrCTIO.  Fictions  in  Roman  law  are  like 
fictions  in  English  law,  of  which  it  has  been 
said  that  they  are  **  those  things  that  have  no 
real  essence  in  their  own  body,  but  are  so  ac- 
knowledged and  accepted  in  law  for  some 
especial  purpose."  The  main  purpose  of  fictions 
15  te  aerre  as  a  means  of  making  new  law 
.  without  inrolTiug  the  diflSculty  of  formulating 
new  roles.  They  effect  this  by  supposing  some 
fact  or  condition  to  exist  which  is  absent,  the 
thing  supposed  being  of  such  a  nature  as, 
being  admitted  to  exist,  enables  rights  or 
daties  to  arise  or  to  be  pot  an  end  to;  that 
is,  they  extend  law  by  connecting  cases  out- 
side it  with  cases  covered  by  it.  Legal  fictions 
have  often  been  treated  as  an  object  of  ridicule 
(c£  e.g»  Cic  in  Verr,  ii.  12,  31  on  the  fiction 
of  civitas  explained  below,  ^  Judicia  hujusmodi; 
qoi  dres  Romani  erant,  si  Siculi  essent :  quom 
Sicnloe  eorum,  legibns  dari  oporteret ;  qui  Siculi, 
si  ciyes  Bomani  assent"),  but  historical  ex- 
perience shows  that,  until  legal  science  is  far 
advanced,  they  are  an  indispensable  means  of 
effecting  legal  change. 

Fictions  were  especially  congenial  to  the 
Boman  habit  of  mind,  and  we  find  rules  de- 
pending on  them  in  all  branches  of  law,  —  in 
the  j%8  aacrunif  where  they  were  used  by  the 
pontifices  for  the  purposes  of  modifying  ritual- 
istic and  other  obsenrances,  as  well  as  in  jii8 
profaman.  Fictions  especially  influenced  private 
law  by  the  use  which  the  praetor  made  of  them 
in  procedure.  The  word  fidio  itself  is  a  tech- 
nical term  of  procedure,  signifying  a  statement, 
inserted  by  the  praetor  in  the  formula  or  written 
instroctions  which  he  drew  up  for  transmission 
to  the  judex  who  was  to  decide  the  case,  of  a 
feigned  fact  to  be  taken  for  the  purposes  of  the 
decision  as  if  It  were  real.  By  means  of  such 
fictione$,  the  praetor  extended  actions  to  cases 
to  which  the7  ^^^  ^^^  applicable,  according 
to  Jus  Civile.  Gains  gives  us  various  instances 
of  the  extension  of  law  by  means  of  such  fictiones 
(Gains,  iv.  34-38>  One  instance  is  that  of  a 
person  who  had  obtained  bonorum  possessio  or 
title  to  an  inheritance  ex  edicto  praetoris.  The 
bonorum  possessor  having  no  civil  title  as  heres 
had  no  civil  action ;  he  could  neither  claim  to 
be  entitled  in  law  to  the  property  owned  by  the 
deceased,  nor  could  he  soe  for  a  debt  due  to  the 
deceased  as  being  legally  due  to  himself.  The 
praetor,  however,  enabled  the  bonorum  possessor 
to  bring  actions  by  framing  formulae  fictitiae,  in 
which  it  was  feigned  that  the  bonorum  pos- 
lessor  was  heres  (}cto  8e  herede).  Similarly  in 
the  Actio  Publiciana  the  fiction  was  that  the 
plaintiff  had  acquired  by  usucapion  the  owners 
ship  of  the  thing  of  which  he  sought  the  re- 
covery, in  whicn  case  he  would  have  been 
entitled  to  recover  the  thing  by  vindicatio. 
The  formula  would  run  as  follows :  **  Let 
C  D.  be  judex.  Supposing  that  the  slave  who 
was  sold  and  delivered  to  Aulus  Agerius  had 
continued  during  a  year  in  his  possession,  if  in 
that  case  he  would  have  belonged  to  Aulus  Agerius 
by  the  law  of  the  Quirites,  then  condemn  the 
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defendant,"  &c  A  person  by  being  arrogated  or 
a  woman  by  entering  into  a  co-emptio  ceased, 
according  to  civil  law,  to  be  debtors,  if  they 
were  debtors  before.  But  in  order  to  prevent 
such  capitis  deminutio  having  the  effect  of  de- 
frauding creditors,  an  (mcHo  fictitia  was  given 
against  these  debtors,  the  tictio  being  that 
they  had  suffered  no  capitis  deminutio.  Again, 
some  actions,  e.g,  the  actio  furtiy  could  not  be 
brought  by  or  against  peregrini,  according  to 
the  Jus  Civile,  but  the  praetor  extended  these 
actions  to  this  class  of  persons  by  means  of  a 
fictio  in  the  formula  which  obliged  the  judex  to 
assume  that  the  peregrinus  who  was  suing 
or  being  sued  was  a  Roman  citizen. 

The  change  from  the  legis  actio  to  the  formu- 
lary procedure  seems  to  have  been  partly  carried 
oot  by  means  oi  fiction$$  (Gaius,  iv.  82,  38). 
The  fictio  legis  Comeliae  is  an  instance  of  a  fictio 
created  by  statute.  It  was  necessary  that  a 
testator  should  be  dvis  Romanus  at  the  moment 
of  his  death,  in  order  that  his  will  might  take 
effect.  If  a  dvis  was  captured  by  the  enemy 
and  died  in  captivity,  his  will  was  invalid  ac- 
cording to  this  rule,  since  his  dvitas  was  lost  by 
his  captivity ;  but  in  order  to  maintain  a  will  in 
such  a  case,  the  Lex  Cornelia  established  a  fictio, 
which  supposed  the  testator  to  have  died  in  the 
last  moment  of  his  freedom.  Fictions  gradually 
disappeared  in  the  later  period  of  Roman  law ; 
several  which  still  survived  were  summarily 
disposed  of  by  Justinian  (tf.y.  Cod.  5,  12,  30; 
6, 4,  4 ;  8,  54, 8  ;~Ihering,  Qei$t  d.  rOm.  BechU), 
A  fiction  is  sometimes  used,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  or  altering  the  law,  but  in  order 
to  make  a  legal  conoeption  more  intelligible. 
Fictions  of  this  kind  are  called  by  some  modem 
writers  ^  dogmatic,"  the  fictions  by  which  legal 
changes  have  been  carried  out  being  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  *<  historical."  The 
fiction  that  a  corporation  is  a  person  is  an 
instance  of  a  dogmatic  fiction.  (Demelius, 
Die  Jiechtsfiction^  reviewed  by  Amdts  in  Krit 
viertelj.  Schrift.  L  93,  &c;  Ihering,  Qeist  des 
rOm,  BechU^  iu  284-292 ;  Maine's  Ancient  Law, 
ch.  ii.)  [E.  A.  W.] 

FIDEIGOMMISSUM  was  a  bequest  which 
a  person  made  by  begging  his  heir  or  legatee  to 
transfer  something  to  a  third  person.  Such  a 
bequest  was  one  of  a  fiduciary  kind,  its  execu- 
tion being  entrusted  to  the  good  faith  of  the 
party  to  whom  the  request  was  made.  Fidei- 
commissa  were  used  for  some  time  before  they 
were  made  legally  enforceable,  devisees  charged 
with,  them  being  at  first  only  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  de- 
ceased. This  was  the  position  of  fideicommissa 
in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  distinctly  notices  the 
practice  of  leaving  fideicommissa  (Cic  de  Fin, 
ii.  17,  18) :  the  oommendationM  morienUum  men- 
tioned by  him  (de  Fin.  iii.  20,  65)  appear  to 
have  been  fideicommissa.  It  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Augustus  that  fideicommissa  were 
legally  binding.  Augustus  was  induced  to 
enforce  them  partly  by  the  desire  of  favouring 
particular  individuals  and  partly  on  account  of 
the  scandal  which  some  gross  breaches  of  trust 
had  caused.  He  himself,  as  heir  of  Ludus  Len- 
tulus,  executed  a  fideioonmiissum  with  which  he 
was  charged  by  codicil  (Inst.  iL  25,  pr.).  Juris- 
diction over  fideicommissa  was  assigned  by 
Augustus   to   the   consuls.    In   the    time   of 
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GUndiiu  penDantni  prMtons  fidekommiMarU 
wen  appoiated,  and  th«  power  of  euforciBg 
fideicommiiM  wu  giveo  to  the  praetidec  of  ike 

rBTiocee.  (Suet.  OawL  22;  Dig.  1,  2,  2, 
32.)  Under  Titos  and  snbeaqtient  emperors 
only  ooe  praetor  fideicomiiuManua  was  ap- 
poioted. 

Tke  coMulf  still  retained  their  jnriedictloD 
•Ter  fideioommissa,  bat  only  exercised  it  in 
important  cases  (QnintiL  IntL  uL  6>  Pro- 
ceedings in  respect  to  fideioommissa  alwaj-s 
belonged  to  exiraordimaria^  not  to  ordmcaia 
jwritdidia,  Le.  tbey  were  not  transmitted  hy  a 
magistratos  to  a  judex,  bat  were  entirely  ander 
magisterial  cognisance.  The  practice  of  creating 
fideioommissa  arose  from  the  desire  of  obtaining 
greater  freedom  in  respect  to  the  disposition  <? 
property  after  death  than  the  dril  law  mles  of 
inheritance  admitted.  The  adrantages  of  leering 
property  by  way  of  fideicommissam  rather  than 
by  the  civil  law  institntion  of  legatom  were 
nnmerons  (Gaios,  it  289).  A  fideicommissam 
oonld  be  more  easily  created  than  a  legatam. 
Thos  a  legatam  was  not  valid  onless  made  by 
will  or  by  codicil  confirmed  by  will;  it  was 
necessary  for  a  testator  to  ase  particular  forms 
of  words  in  order  to  bequeath  a  legatam  and  to 
express  his  intention  in  Latin.  A  fideicom* 
missnm,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  left 
without  a  will  by  simple  words  of  request,  such 
as  fidmoommitto^  peto^  volo  darif  and  the  likei  It 
might  either  be  contained  in  written  docoments 
called  oodicUiif  or  expressed  orally  or  even  inti- 
mated simply  by  a  nod  (**  etiam  nato  relinqaere 
fideicommissam  in  asn  recsptam  est,"  Ulp. 
xxT.  3).  It  reqoired  no  particnlar  form  of 
words,  and  might  be  expressed  in  Greek.  The 
informal  character  of  fideicommissa  made  them 
specially  convenient  when  a  man  was  called  on 
saddenly  to  make  a  disposition  of  his  propsrty. 
Another  advantage  of  fideioommissa  was  that 
they  conld  be  imposed  on  persons  who  coald  not 
be  made  subject  to  legate,  for  only  a  heres 
could  be  chax^ied  with  a  legatam ;  but  a  fidei- 
commissum,  if  it  consisted  of  a  particular 
bequest,  might  be  made  binding  not  only  on  a 
heres,  but  also  upon  a  legatarius.  A  person  to 
whom  a  fideioommissum  was  left  might  himself 
be  subject  to  a  fideicommissnm.  A  fideicom- 
missum  which  boand  a  person  to  transfer  an 
inheritance  could  only  be  charged  on  a  heres, 
but  a  heres  ab  intestate  as  well  as  a  heres  ex 
testamento  might  be  requested  to  make  such 
a  transfer,  whereas  the  latter  kind  of  heres 
only  could  be  made  subject  to  a  legatnm.  In 
order  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  his 
intentions,  a  testator  might  request  that, 
if  his  will  fiuled  from  some  cause  to  take 
effect  as  a  will,  his  heres  ab  intestate  should 
carry  out  its  provisions  as  fideioommissa. 

Fideicommissa  were  much  used  for  the  purpose 
of  leaving  property  to  persons  who  were  either 
altogether  incapable  of  taking  directly  under  a 
will,  or  who  could  not  take  so  much  as  ordinary 
persons.  This  was  effected  by  leaving  property 
to  some  one  who  was  capable  of  taking  according 
to  civil  law,  or  by  allowing  property  to  devolve 
under  the  rules  of  intestacy,  and  adding  a  fidei- 
commissum  for  the  benefit  of  some  one  who  was 
under  a  total  or  partial  disability.  Fideicom- 
missa were  used  in  order  to  leave  property  to 
peregrin!,  who  could  not  otherwise  take.    Gains, 
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when  noticing  this  use  of  fidricotnmiMS,  r- 

marks  that  ue  object  of  leaving  propert]^  to 

persons  of  this  class  was  a  principal  csme  of  tke 

establishment  of  fideicommissa.    (Gsioi,  il  2^ ; 

cf.  Theoph.  Parapkr,  iu  23,  §  1.)    FideioomBuM 

were  employed  as  early  as  the  time  of  (Seen 

for  making  bequests  to  women  in  order  to  enie 

the  Lex  Voconia  [Voooxia]  (Cic  d^  iis.  ii.  17, 

18).    Similarly  fideicommissa  were  crestsi  far 

the  benefit   of  caelibes  and  orbi  in  erdv  t* 

evade    the    Lex   Papia  Poppaea   [Lex  Pafu 

POppasa]  ;  also  for  the  purpoee  ot'beqasstUis 

property  to  Latini  Juniani,  incertae  perusie, 

postumi  alieni,  and  corporate  bodies.    lo  csvie 

of  time,  however,  fideioommissa  were  pet  « 

much  the  same  footing  as  legata  in  reject  ti 

the  persons  who  could  *Ae  them.    Thui^bjri 

senatusconsultum  passed  *a  the  time  of  Hsdiiu, 

fideicommissa  left  to  peregrini  were  msde  bt- 

feitable  to  the  treasury  (Gains,  iL  286>   Tk 

senatusconsultum  Pegasiannm  prevented  6dB> 

commissa  being  made  a  means  of  evading  tk 

Lex   Papia  Poppaea,  by   giving   fidcieomnia* 

left  with  this  object  to  thoee  persons  is  tke 

will  who  had  children,  and  in  detiult  of  sock  t» 

the  treasury,  as  in  the  case  of  hereditstes  td 

legaU  [BOHA  Cadooa].      (Gaios,  it  286  i.) 

By  a  senatusconsultum  of  Uadriaa  it  wsi^ 

dared  that  incertae  personae  and  postomi  aliv 

should  be  incapable  of  taking  fideioommiaM.  h 

consequence  of  these  changes  in  the  liw,  DhMS 

was  able  to  state  it  as  a  rule  that  oDlytkeae 

persons  are  capable  of  taking  fideicommisM  vk* 

can  take  legaU  (Ulp.  xxv.  6>    But  the  distm> 

tion  that  Latini  Juniani  were  capable  of  takii| 

fideicommissa  but  not  legata,  remained  till  tkis 

class  of  freedmen  was  abolished  by  Ju^bob. 

It  was  not  possible  to  institute  after  the  dutk 

of  a  person  who  became  heres  another  kerei  t* 

take  his  place,  but  a  request  might  be  im^ 

that  the  whole  or  part  of  an  inheritance  ekosM, 

on  or  after  the  death  of  the  heres,  be  trsBsftrred 

to  another,  in  which  case  the  heres  of  the  kem 

would  be  bound  bv  a  fideicommissam  to  wtit 

the  required  transfer.    By  requesting  esck  f8c> 

cessive  transferee  of  an  inheritanoe  to  mske  it 

over  on  his  death  to  some  other  member  of  a 

fSunily,  a  kind  of  family  settlement  migki  be 

created.    Justinian  in  his   115th  NoveU  piseei 

restrictions  on  the  power  of  leaving  such  naSj 

fideicommissa.    There  was  a  difference  betve* 

the  efiect  of  manumitting  a  slave  by  direct 

bequest  and  by  fideioommissum ;  if  manamit^ 

in  the  latter  way,  the  slave  became  the  trteia» 

of  the  person  who  had  been  requested  ^^^f*[ 

mit    him,    whereas   a    freedman    manainittc* 

directly  by  will  was  looked  on  as  the  freednii 

of  his  deceased  master  (libertus  orcimu).    ^ 

person  might  be  bound  by  fideicommissTun^ 

transfer  fait  own  property  or  that  of  s  tl^ 

party  as  well  as  the  property  of  the  decesiw. 

If  a  person  ftdled  to  execute  a  fiddcommiff"" 

at  the  proper  time,  he  was  liable  on  scoooot  a 

mesne  profits  and  interest,  but  interest  eow 

not  be  claimed,  as  a  rule,  against  a  heres  wk^ 

had  failed  to  satisfy  a  legstum.  . 

The    differences    between    fideicommi«»w 

single  things  and  legata,  which  existed  vkja 

Gains   wrote,  disappeared  in  later  ^^' Jy'^ 

simplification  of  the  law  relating  to  the  modeiii 

creating   legata  and   the   requirement  of  fc^ 

maliUes  for  the  creation  of  fideicomnuns  wsf  s 
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considerable  step  in  this  direction  (Cod.  Theod. 
iv.  4,  1 ;  Cod.  Just.  vi.  37,  21).  The  difference 
in  the  forms  of  action  for  these  two  kinds  of 
beqaest  ceased  when  the  libellary  procedure  was 
snbatitnted  for  the  formuiary.  Justinian  en- 
tirelj  assimilated  legata  and  fideicommissa 
(Dig.  1,  80, 1).  A  fideicommissum  of  a  specific 
thing  did  not  pass  the  property  in  the  thing  to 
the  fideioommissarius,  but  only  gave  him  a 
personal  action  against  the  person  who  was 
requested  to  transfer  the  thing.  (**Jub  omne 
fideicommissi  non  in  vindicatione  sed  in  petitione 
consistit,"  Pkul.  Sent  iv,  1,  16.)  Justinian 
changed  the  law  on  this  subject,  giving  to  a 
fidetcommissarius  of  a  specific  thing  which  had 
belonged  to  the  deceased,  as  well  as  to  a  lega- 
tarins,  both  a  personal  action  and  an  actio  in 
rtm  for  the  recovery  of  the  thing  (Cod.  vL  43, 
1).  The  object  of  a  fideicommissum  might 
either  be  the  inheritance,  whether  the  whole  or 
a  part  (fideicommisaaria  hereditas),  or  it  might 
be  a  particular  bequest  (Jideio(mmi$aum  rei 
nMuiae), 

It  is  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the 
fatstoxy  of  the  law  relating  to  the  universal  fidei- 
commissnm  or  fideicommissaria  hereditas.  A 
heres  requested  to  transfer  the  whole  or  part  of 
an  inheritance  to  sove  one  else  is  called  Jiducia' 
rtiM,  the  person  to  whom  the  transfer  is  to  be 
made  being  Urmtdfideioommiaaarius.  The  heres 
fiduciarius  by  accepting  the  inheritance  became 
personally  bound  to  transfer  it  to  the  fidei- 
commissuius.  Originally  the  fideicommissarms 
was  considered,  when  the  transfer  was  made  to 
him,  to  be  in  the  position  of  a  purchaser  (emptoris 
loco%  it  being  usual  as  a  mere  formality  for  the 
inheritance  to  be  sold  to  him  for  a  single  coin 
{nwmmo  vno).  The  effect  of  the  transaction  was 
to  make  the  fideicommissarius  a  particular,  not 
a  universal  successor ;  for  the  fiduciarius  having 
once  become  heres  necessarily  continued  to  be 
heres,  and  consequently  could  not  get  rid  of  his 
liability  to  the  creditors  of  the  deoMsed.  Hence 
the  fidnciarius,  in  order  to  secure  himself  against 
the  liability  which  he  incurred  if  he  accepted 
the  inheritance,  required  before  his  acceptance 
that  the  fideicommissarius  should  enter  into  the 
same  stipulations  as  were  usually  entered  into 
between  the  vendor  and  purchaser  of  an  inhe- 
ritance, by  which  it  was  covenanted  that  the 
fidnciarius  should  be  indemnified  on  account  of 
all  liability  in  respect  to  the  inheritance.  Cn 
the  other  hand,  it  was  agreed  that  the  fidei- 
comndssarins  {(jui  redpiebat  htreditatem)  should 
have  whatever  part  of  the  inheritance  might 
still  come  into  the  hands  of  the  heres,  and  should 
be  allowed  to  maintain  all  actions  concerning 
the  inheritance  in  the  name  of  the  heres. 
(Gains,  L  248-252.) 

A  great  change  was  made  in  the  relations  of 
the  heres  fidudarfcs  and  fideicommissarius  by 
the  senatnsconsultum  Trebellianum,  which  was 
passed  under  Nero  A.D.  62.  This  law  provided 
that  on  the  transfer  of  an  inheritance  by  a  heres 
fiduciarius  all  rights  of  action  maintainable  by 
or  against  him  should  be  transferred  to  and 
against  the  fideicommissarius.  The  praetor 
allowed  the  latter  to  sue  and  to  be  sued  by 
means  of  acthnea  utilea.  A  heres  who  made  a 
transfer  under  this  statute  pn^stically  ceased  to 
be  heres,  the  fideicommissarius  being  substituted 
in  his  place.     The  fideicommissarius  to  whom 
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such  a  transfer  was  made,  became  fully  liable 
for  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  and  occupied  the 
position  of  a  universal  successor.    As  this  statute 
relieved  the  fiduciarius  from  all  liability,  the 
covenants  which  he  had  previously  insisted  on 
were  no  longer  required.     Fideicommissa  were, 
however,  sometimes  lost,  because  the  heres  would 
not  accept  the  inheritance  if  he  got  little  or  no 
advantage  in  so  doing;    the  principle  of  the 
Quarta  Falcidia,  which  had  not  previously  ap- 
plied to  fideicommissa,  but  only  to  legate,  was 
therefore    extended    to    fideicommissa    by   the 
senatasconsultum    Pegasianum,  passed    in  the 
time  of  Vespasian:   by  this  law  a  heres   had 
the  right  of  deducting  one-fourth  of  the  in- 
heritance   before    transferring  a  universal    or 
particular  fideicommissum.   If  several  co-heredes 
were  charged  with  fideicommissa,  each  was  en- 
titled to  a  fourth  of  his  share  of  the  inheritance. 
If  a  fiduciarius  took  advantage  of  the  senatuscon- 
snltum  Pegasianum  by  deducting  a  fourth  under 
it,  he  was  not  relieved  by  the  senatnsconsnltura 
Trebellianum  from  all  debts  and  charges  {onera 
hereditaria)  \  in  this  case  the  fideicommissarius 
continued  to  be  a  singular  successor,  like  a 
legatarius  partiarios  or  legatee  of  a  part  of  an 
inheritance,  and  so  he  was  required  by  the  fidu- 
ciarius to  enter  into  covenants  by  which  he 
undertook  to  be  answerable  for  liabilities  in 
proportion  to  the  share  of  the  inheritance  which 
he  received  {pro  rata  parte).    The  effect  of  these 
two  enactments  was  this:  if  the,  heres  was  re- 
quired to  restore  not  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  inheritance,  the  senatuscousultum  Trebelli- 
anum took  effect,  and  the  heres  was  relieved  from 
all   liability  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  in- 
heritance which  was  intended  for  him.    If  the 
heres  was  required  to  restore  more  than  three- 
fourths  or  the  whole,  the  heres  took  advantage 
of  the  senatnsconsultum  Pegasianum,  but  then 
he  was  not  relieved  from  liability  and  could  only 
protect  himself  by  covenants  with   the  fidei- 
commissarius. The  senatuscousultum  Pegasianum 
gave  the  fideicommissarius  the  right  to  compel 
the  heres  to  accept  the  inheritance  (adire),  but 
in  this  case  all  the  benefits  of  the  inheritanoe 
as  well  as  its  burdens  attached  to  the  fidei- 
commissarius ((Sains,  ii.  258).   By  the  legislation 
of  Justinian  the  senatnsconsultum  Pegasianum 
was  merged  in  the  senatnsconsultum  Trebelli- 
anum, and  the  following  rules  were  established. 
The  heres  who  was  charged  with  a  universal 
fideicommissum  might  always  retain  one-fourth 
of  the  inheritance,  if  so  mudi  had  not  been  left 
to  him  by  the  deceased ;  if  the  fiduciarius  retained 
one-fourth,  all  claims  on  behalf  of  or  against  the 
inheritance  were  shared  betwfen  the  fidnciarius 
and   fideicommissarius,  according  to  their  re- 
spective shares.     If  tlie  fiduciarius  refused  to 
accept    the    inheritance,  the  fideicommissarius 
could  oblige  him  by  action  to  do  so;  if  after 
having  been  ordered  by  a  court  to  enter,  the 
fiduciarius  continued  to  abstain,  his  acceptance 
was  assumed  to  have  been  given.    A  fiduciarius 
who  was  compelled  to  take  the  inheritance,  lost 
his  quarta  and  any  other  advantage  he  might 
have  derived  firom  the  inheritance.    The  express 
or  implied  assent  of  the  fiduciarius  was  sufficient 
to  transfer  the  inheritance  to  the  fideicommis- 
sarius.   The  fiduciarius  was  bound  to  restore  the 
inheritance  at  the  time  named  by  the  deceased, 
or,  if  no  time  was  named,  immediately  after 
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accepting  it.  H«  wm  required  to  acoomit  for 
mil  propertT  which  had  oome  into  hie  handa,  and 
was  entitled  to  be  indemnified  for  all  proper  coete 
and  charges  which  he  had  aoatained  with  reepect 
to  the  inheritance ;  he  was  anawerable  for  any 
damage  or  loea  which  it  had  snfiered  through  hM 
doluM  or  culpa.  Ckmvejancee  which  the  fidn- 
ciarins  had  made  of  the  property  of  the  inherit- 
ance were  roid  as  against  ths  fideioommissarius. 
After  the  transfer  had  been  made  to  him,  the 
Bdeicommissarins  eoold  maintain  the  hereditatit 
petUio /idmcowum$9aria  against  anyone  who  had 
possession  of  the  property  of  the  inheritance. 
(Gains,  ii  246-289;  Ulp.  iVti^m.  Ut.  zxr.; 
Im$t,  ii  23,  24;  Dig.  30-38,  36 ;  Cod.  ri.  37- 
54;  Aradts,  ForttetMrng  von  QHhk,  xlrL  6-»0; 
yimytTtDk  Ltkr9vmdmLegaimIid0ioomim$9m; 
Lassalle,i?dfek  j;^.p.l20,lMi.;Rosshirt,  Verm, 
1 120;  Heimbach,i20cAistor.iv.  286,1.0.;  Vange- 
row,  Pamkkim,  U.  §§  628,  556.)      [£.  A.  W.] 

FIDBJU880B.    mmsBCBno.] 

FIDEPBOMISSCm.    [IirrBBcnna] 

FIDEa    [Ltra.] 

FIDrCULA,  or  ploral  -ae,  an  instrument  of 
torture,  consisting  of  a  nomber  of  strings  (Suet. 
m.  62,  CcUig.  33 ;  Mart.  r.  51 ;  Cod.  Theod.  9, 
tit.  35,  s.  1).  The  reticence  of  the  ancients  on 
these  subjects  has  been  noticed  under  EcuLEUB ; 
there  is,  howerer,  a  passage  which r  throws  some 
light  on  the  mode  of  its  operation  (Quintil. 
J)€ok  19,  S  12,  p.  373,  Burmann:  ^'tendebam 
fidicnlas,. .  .nt  leriter  sedibns  suis  emota  oompago 
per  singulos  artus  membra  laxaret : "  cC  A,  8, 
pp.  126, 127>  We  see  that,  like  the  ecuUu$  and 
the  modem  rack,  it  stretched  the  limbs  until 
the  joints  were  dislocated  (Marquardt,  Priwxtl, 
180).  [W.S.]    [W.  W.] 

FIDU'OIA  is  a  ^  dkia  or  supplementary 
prorision  sometimes  incorporated  n  a  manci- 
pium  or  injwrt  ontioj  whereby  a  party  to  whom 
a  right  is  transforred  is  obliged  to  transfer  it 
again  at  some  future  time  or  on  some  condition 
being  fulfilled.  This  species  of  lex  mamo^  or 
or  jure  oemome  is  called  fdudOf  because  the 
obligation  which  it  creates  is  exprcMsly  based  on 
the  fde$  of  the  purty  to  whom  the  transfer  is 
made  (Boeth.  m  Top,  p.  340,  Or. :  **  haec  manci- 
patio  fiduciaria  nominatur  idcirco,  quod  resti- 
tuendi  fides  interponitnr  ") ;  fidudam  oontrahere 
is  to  contract  such  an  obligation ;  fiducia  is  also 
used  as  equiralent  to  re$  pdudaria^  meaning  the 
thing  which  was  the  object  of  a  mumo^9atio  or 
lA  jure  oeesio  JUbtdaria:  thus  the  fidudarius, 
or  person  to  whom  property  is  so  transferred,  is 
said  fiduciam  aodpere  (Liy.  xzzii.  38,  2 ;  Cic 
Top.  10,  §  42).  It  follows  from  the  fact  of  the 
fiduciary  transaction  being  a  lex  dicta  or  lex 
privatOf  that  it  derired  its  legal  effect  from  the 
nuneupatio  in  a  mancipium,  or  irom  being  a 
term  of  an  ta  jure  ceseio  (c£  Tab,  t.  1 :  *'  Cum 
nexum  faciet  mandpiumque,  uti  lingua  nuncu- 
passit,  ita  jus  est."  JV.  Vat,  50 :  ^  et  mand- 
pationem  et  in  jure  cessiooem  lex  XII.  Tabu- 
larum  confirmat  '^  The  construction  of  fidnda 
that  it  was  a  separate  agreement  annexed  (adjeo* 
turn)  to  a  mandpium  or  in  jure  ceseio,  and  not  an 
integral  part  of  these  forms,  cannot  be  accepted, 
ance  the  enforcement  of  a  pactum  adjedwn  was 
subsequent  to  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  no  effect 
was  giren  at  any  time  to  a  pact  annexed  to  a 
formal  transaction,  such  as  mancipium.  It 
iyms,  howeyer»  to  liare  become  a  practice  after 
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a  time  to  embody  the  terms  of  a  fidada  in  a 
independent  stipulation,  and  perhaps  the  well- 
known  Spanish  inscription  nlatiag  to  fiduii 
describes  a  subsidiary  contract  of  this  kiad 
(C.  /.  L.  it  No.  5042>  A  fidudanos,  or  puty 
who  aoquired  a  right  but  was  subject  tot 
fidnda  respecting  it,  was  bound  either  to  n- 
convey  to  tike  transforrer  (''ut  remsncipetnr,i3 
jure  oedatur  %  or  to  convey  to  a  third  putr. 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  slave  or  person  is  maadfky 
the  obligation  might  be  that  they  riKnU  be 
manumitted  (ut  mamumttatur),  if  he  wv 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust  in  these  reipeflta,  h 
was  liable  to  an  acth  fiduoiaey  which  wm  ib 
actio  boMie  jidti  (Cic  de  Of,  iu.  15,§61;«f 
Fain,  viL  12,  ''ut  inter  bonos  bene  agiff 
oportet "),  involving  infamia  as  well  ssdioigai 
for  the  loss  his  diuionesty  had  caused.  Gem 
enumerates  the  judicium  jiduciae  with  thit  d 
tutelae  and  eodetaiie  as  "  judida  snmmseexiiii- 
mationis  et  paene  capitis "  (pro  Bom,  (lae^^ 
{  16),  where  he  is  evidently  allnding  tothecte- 
sequenoe  of  infamia.  The  acti>  fdudae  coeU 
only  be  maintained  by  the  party  tranfrniii 
the  right  (the  fidudae  dam)  or  his  heir,  sad  obI; 
the  fidudary  (or  his  heir)  was  subject  to  it,  vt 
a  third  party  to  whom  the  object  of  the  6deca 
was  conveyed.  The  fiduciarius  wss  ovmt  if 
the  re$  JUtudariOf  but  he  was  bound  to  hoUit 
as  if  he  were  an  agent  of  thefidudaedan,  Tim 
he  was  liable  if  he  did  not  take  proper  cue  «f 
the  re$f  and  he  had  to  aceount  for  all  pniiti 
derived  f^om  it  (acpro  Caedn.S^i1i  Tcf.Vh 
{66;  Cod.  Just.  iv.  24^  3);  on  the  otherM 
he  could  claim  to  be  indeinnified  for  his  tsftm 
in  maintaining  it.  In  sodm  respects  Hntfd^^ 
dam  was  considered  to  have  an  interest  is  t^ 
ret  itself  and  not  simply  a  claim  sgtiDft  tk 
fiduciarius.  If  he  took  possession  of  the  ro,  ^ 
did  not  commit  furtum  (Gains,  iiL  201>  Kl» 
kept  possession  for  a  certain  time,  he  ooski  re- 
cover the  ownership  by  tisM  reoeptiot  althoogb  ^ 
did  not  fulfil  the  ordinary  conditioot  of  on* 
capion  (Gains,  ii  59>  He  could  bequeath  Im 
interest  by  way  of  legatum  per  jprascejrfioM^ 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  SabiniaoSi  i^ 
though  jurists  of  this  sdiool  maintained  thii* 
testator  could  only  bequeath  his  own  proptf^f 
by  this  form  of  bequest  (Gains,  u.  230);  ■»! 
a  testator  who  conveyed  property  with  a  fidio* 
which  he  bad  previously  bequeathed,  vie  a^ 
considered  to  have  thereby  revoked  his  heqest 
(Paul.  Ui.  6,  16).  Jiee  nee  iiMmc^' ss  well  e 
ree  mandpi  might  be  res  Jidudariae;  sad  wbea 
the  object  for  which  they  were  conveyed  s» 
attained,  it  was  necessary  that  they  sboold  tf 
re-conveyed  by  mandpatio  or  in  jure  cessio.  1^ 
there  was  only  a  simple  re-delivery,  the  ovi«r" 
ship  was  not  recovered  except  by  usncspipa.  ^ 
fidudary  conveyance  was  entered  inte  ^^ 
with  a  friend  (cum  amoo)  A  with  a  cndit^ 
{cum  creditore), — with  a  friend  in  order  to  «tf^ 
some  purpose  of  family  law :  thus  to  ^^^ 
woman  to  escape  from  the  burden  of  tntela  tlMOt 
was  a  coemptio  jidudae  causa  (Gains,  i.  IU\^ 
in  the  process  of  emandpation  there  was  s  fidofl* 
that  the^filiusfomilias  should  be  manuoitted  W 
the  person  qui  mandpio  accepit  It  was  coos'* 
to  make  a  fiducia  with  a  friend  in  order  » 
secure  the  sate  custody  of  property  (^"^Jj^ 
60:  "quo  tutius  nostras  res  apud  enm  »nt 
Cf:  Boeth.  m  J<^  p.  340 :  "  fidudi»-wceP*^ 
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s  qnii  tempni  dubium  timeiu  imico  potentiori 
foj^niii  muuiipet,  nt  ei,  qnimi  traoptu,  quod 
nipectiun  «t,  proeterierit,  nddit");  and,  in 
bet,  diii  wenu  to  liaT«  been  tbs  onlj  legal 
DKana  of  DHtklng  ■  dtpotiC  or  a  loaa  of  a  ipeciGc 
thug  accoiding  to  early  law.  Fidacia  ceaud, 
tiawa<raT,  to  be  oud  for  theu  poipgaei  vheo  the 
nal  contract*  of  depoiltum  and  commodalnm 
were  eatablUisd. 
A.  Gdnda  irai  entered  into  with  a  creditor  for 

l«g^»  -  . 

on  the  imdentaiiding  that  there  ehDald  be 
re-coaTejance  when  Iho  debt  was  paid,  a»  in  the 
English  oommoQ  law  mortgage,  'ilie  murtgagor 
wai  frequently  allowed  to  remain  in  poe 
of  the  mortgaged  property  lu  a  kind  of 
nt  will,  and  tbe  legal  relation  thos  created,  which 
ii  adii  prtcarium,  may  hare  originated  in  Uiia 
vij.  A  fidncia  might  be  lubject  to  a  condition 
thet  the  mortgagor  ihanld  forfeit  hii  right  to  a 
re-coBTeyance,  if  he  failed  to  pay  his  debt  within 
aoettain  time  (Cic  pn  Flaec.  21,  §  51 ;  off 
fWiiii.  &S;— Cat.diiia  Ausj.  146,  2).  Saeh 
coadltion  was  probably  the  earliest  kind  of  lex 
OMBnnona  (cC  PiOKUS).  Fidncia  as  a  foriD  of 
mottgig*  contlnned  in  nie  afler  the  forme  of 
figniisandhfpiitheca  were  recognised  on  acconnt 
iftba  great  lecnrity  which  It  gare  to  the  mort- 
pgte.  There  was  frequent  mention  of  It  In 
tlu  writing  of  the  classical  juiisti,  bnt  it  haa 
w  place  in  Jastinian's  legislation,  other  terms 
hairtog  been  sntxtitnted  for  Rducia  by  the  com- 
|iln*  in  the  passages  of  the  Digest  where  it 
wunld  hire  occmred. 

The  inscription  referred  to  nbore  is  on  >  bronie 
tiblgt,  and  wu  fonnd  some  years  ago  near  the 
nwnth  of  the  0  nadslqniTir ;  it  contains  the  Um» 
of  t  fiduciary  mortgage,  and  is  thonght  to  be 
Dot  later  thin  the  second  centary  after  Christ 
{CIL.  ii.  5042;  Kruger,  AVi(,  Unlm.  1B70, 
p.Uff.;Ilnbaerin/rmnei,iii.283B'.).  (Zacha- 
riie,  Dt  Fidutin;  Hnschke,  ZeitKhr.fOr  gtKh. 
Seckl«ii.iiv.230;  Rein,iVi'oo(r.  345,  349-361 ; 
Bschofen,  Dot  rOn.  P/andrechl,  i.  1,  §  3,  lii. 
4 ;  Dembnrg,  Das  Pfandrtcht,  I,  §  2 ;  Voigt, 
III  Tafdn,  ii.  S  86-,  Degenkolb,  ZeitKhr.fa, 
ierciWA.ii.  llTff.)        [Q-L.]    [E.  A.  W.] 

FIDDCIA'BIA  ACTIO.     [Acno.] 

FIGLITJA  ARB.    [Fictilk.] 

PI'GTILUa.      (TiCTILF,] 

FILIUSFAMILIAS.    tP**""*] 
FI1IBRIAE  (fiiirant :  in  grHmmariani  aisc 
(psmef),  thmms  ;  tassels:  a  fringe. 

When  the  wearer  bad  finished  any  garment 
on  the  loom  [TklaJ  the  throms,  \^.  the  ei- 
tremities  of  the  threads  of  the  warp,  hung  in  a 
rcw  at  the  botlom.  In  this  state  they  vera 
frtqnently  left,  being  considered  omamentBl. 
Often  also,  Xo  prerent  them  from  rarelling,  and 
to  gire  a  still  more  artificial  and  ornamental 
appearance,  they  were  separated  into  bundles, 
e»ch  of  which  was  twisted  (ot/wittoIi  ivairott, 
Bnmcfc,  Atiai.  \.  ilQ  =  Anth.  Fnl.  tI.  235),  and 
lied  in  one  or  more  knots.  The  thi 
thus,  by  a  very  simple  process,  transf 
a  row  of  tassels.  The  linen  shirts,  fonnd  in 
Egyptian  tombs,  sometimes  show  this  ornament 
uneag  thrir  lower  edge,  and  illustrnte,  in  a  rery 
intensting  manner,  the  description  of  these  gar- 
ments by  Uerodotas  (ii.  81).  Among  the  Greeks 
wA  Braoans  fringe!  were  seldom  worn  except  b; 
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^■Im  (apomrnrli'  x"^"h  Phalaec,  an.  Ath.  i, 
440d^£rDnck,  AnoJ.  iL  525  :  cf.  Schweighiuser 
on  Ath.  vol.  I.  p.  428;  Jacobs  on  AtUh.  Pal.  \ 
pt.  a,  p.  251 ;  l-ollni,  Tii.  64).  We  £nd,  howerer,. 
a  Hfwiinrriir  tptrrplZa  woni  by  Lncnllni  (PlnC 
LucuU.  28);  a  long-sleerod  tnnic  with  jSmftria* 
at  the  wrists,  worn  by  Julitu  Caesar  (Saet. 
Jvl.  45  ;  cf.  Clatcb  LiTDS,  p.  454  6.  The  teit 
of  Snetonins  mav,  we  think,  be  defended  agiinsb 
Marquiirdt,  PncoW.  528  n.).  Of  their  manner 
of  displaying  them  the  beet  idea  may  be  formed' 
by  the  inspection  of  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken. 
from  a  small  bronze,  representing  a  Roman  Udy- 


Flmbrlae.    (From  an  andent  broDse.) 
1   ins 


^  the- 


itter  being  fringed,  and  over  theae  a  large  shawl 
or  pallinm. 

Among  barbarou  nations  the  npper  garmant 
was  oflen  worn  by  men  with  a  fringe,  as  [a  seeir 
Tery  conspicuously  in  the  group  of  Sarmattaus- 
Bt  p.  315  a.  Bycraeung  the  bundles  of  thrums, 
and  tying  them  at  the  points  of  intersection,  a 
kind  of  network  was  produced ;  the  fvfforti 
itKTvirtit,  hong  with  bells,  which  adorned  the 
bier  of  Alexander  the  Great,  mast  ha*e  been  of 
this  description  (Diod.  iriii.  33).  The  andenti' 
also  manufactared  fringes  separately,  and  sewed 
them  to  the  borders  of  their  garments.  They 
were  likewise  made  of  gold  thread  and  other 
costly  materials.  Of  this  kind  was  the  orna- 
ment, consisting  of  a  hnndred  golden  tassels, 
which  lurronnded  the  mythical  shield  of  Jupiter, 
the  viyXt  BtMrar6tuiriL,  and  which  depended  Irom 
the  girdle  of  Juno  (Hom.  II.  ii.  448,  t.  738,  liT. 
181,  IT.  229,  ivii.  593,  iriii.  204,  i>i.  400). 
In  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  wool  to 
form  itself  into  separate  bondlea  like  tssieb 
(Baaav^r,  Aellan,  H.  A.  ivi.  11),  the  poets 
speak  of  the  golden  tleeca  as  consisting  of  them 
(Find.  Pyth.  i*.  411 ;  ApoU.  Rhod.  ir,  1146) ;  and 
Cicero,  declaiming  against  the  effsminacyof  GaU- 
uiuB,  applies  the  same  eipresiion  to  his  curled 
loekeofb«!r(mP.-..ll,§2.^).  [J.  Y.]  [W.  W.] 
FINITO'RES.  [AoRmEseoREB.] 
PI'NIUM  EEGCNDOTIUM  A'CTIO. 
Thi«  wot  an  actioa  haxing  for  it*  orlf^nal  abJMt 
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the  determinatioii  of  a  eomirovetiia  de /nt,  which 
was  a  dispute  coocarainf  the  bomidary  of  fire 
feet  (fini§  qumqm  ptdum)  interpoeed  between 
the  aUotmeiits  {torte$)  [Aoexmbtatio,  p.  87  6]. 
Aooordbig  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Table*  aad 
the  Lex  llamilia,  this  land  on  the  confines  of 
two  holdinfs,  which  was  oontribated  by  the 
adjacent  proprietors  in  equal  portions,  could  be 
used  by  tnem  in  common  as  a  way  or  for  tum- 
inf  the  plough  and  for  other  purposes,  but  each 
was  restrict^  (rom  doing  anything  in  reelect  of 
it  which  might  injure  the  other,  and  hence 
there  were  prorisions  against  planting  trees  or 
raising  buildinp  on  it.  If  these  restrictiTs 
conditions  were  not  observed,  or  if  the  limits  of 
the  bouudary  were  matter  of  dispute,  the  aeiio 
fmium  rtgmdomm  was  the  appropriate  remedy. 
The  action  did  not  apply  te  ager  arcifniu  or  te 
land  in  a  tewn,  but  only  te  agtr  Hmitahu,  A 
dispute  about  land  which  was  not  a  Jmu  is 
called  comtiwerma  dt  iooo^  as  opposed  te  amtro' 
mrma  tU  fmty  and  was  tried  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  siarfiotrfibu  It  appears  that,  when  the 
subject  of  dispute  was  a  )ma,  a  title  by  usuca- 
pion te  the  laiMi  in  question  could  not  be  set  up; 
but  if  the  dispute  was  about  land  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  JbM,  a  title  by  usucapion  might  be 
asserted.  (Gic  dt  L$gg,  L  21,  {  55 ;  Isidor. 
Orig,  T.  3 ;  Hygin.  d$  LimiL  p.  40,  Goes.)  It 
was  prorided  by  the  Twelve  Tables  that  three 
arbitri  should  be  appointed  te  try  the  actio 
JbUwm  rtgmtdontm^  but  by  the  Lex  Mamilia  onlr 
one  was  reouired.  (Cic  (.  c :  cf.  Cod.  Theod. 
ii.  26,  3.)  Justinian  made  the  Jinis  subject  te 
the  thirtr  years'  prescription,  and  extended  the 

embrace  amtiwwtiat  dt  looo  as  well  as  dt  fine. 
Thus  the  action  became  the  regular  means  of 
trying  boundary  disputes.  In  making  his 
award,  it  was  first  of  all  the  duty  of  the  arbiter 
te  find  out  and  re-establish  the  old  boundary 
(depaiare^  ct  C.  /.  X.  ri.  1,  1268;  Urmmoi 
pomertf  Dig.  4,  8,  44);  but  if  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  of  it,  he  was  obliged  te  treat 
the  land  in  dispute  as  common,  and  te  partition 
it  between  them.  His  atdjwdioatio  or  award  con- 
stituted a  complete  title  te  the  land  assigned 
under  it.  He  might  condemn  either  of  the 
parties  te  pay  dainages  for  mesne  profite  and 
deterioration  of  land  illegally  posseued.  Each 
party  was  also  entitled  te  compensation  for  im- 
provemente  made  in  the  portion  of  land  which 
did  not  belong  te  him  (Dig.  10,  1>  This 
action  belonged  te  the  class  of  d^fiida  JmUda. 
^▲MILIAB  KBcncuNDAE  Acno.]  (Dig.  10,  1 ; 
God.  Theod.  iL  26 ;  Cod.  Just.  iii.  39 ;  RndoHT, 
Utber  <fis  0riHX9cMdmg$kkige,  ZeOtchr.  fitr 
getckidkthche  Iiechi$w,  vol.  x.  343 ;  Grmn,  luti- 
tutiomm  in  dtr  Schr,  d,  rffm.  Feldme$9er,  in  the 
collection  of  Blume,  Lachmann,  and  Rudorff, 
u.  433-445;  Karlowa,  Beitr.  m,  ae$ck,  des 
rAn.  Civaprocet$e$,  141-162;  Voigt,  Zwdlf 
Taftln,  iL  §  150;  Vangerow,  Pandekttn,  iU. 
§  658.)  [E.  A.  W.j 

FISC ALES.  [OuLDi ATORKB,  p.  9 18  a.] 
FI8CU8.  In  the  republican  period  there  was 
only  one  public  treasury,  the  Aerarium  populi 
Romani,  or  Aerarium  Satnmi,  as  it  was  called. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power, 
there  was  a  division  of  government  between  the 
senate  as  the  representetive  of  the  populus  and 
the  emperor,  and  in  consequence  there  was  a 


division  of  the  diftrent  branches  of  the  psUte 
revenue  inte  two  departments.    The  traarj  d 
the  senate  reteined  the  name  of  Aerarium,  vtik 
that  of  the  emperor  received  the  name  of  Gsenhs 
fisctts  or  FIscus.     Fiscus  was  the  large  bsikct 
in  which  the  Aerarium  and  great  buib  keyt 
money  (Lex  repet.  v.  67,  68 ;  Cic  Verr,  iil  8^ 
197 :  cf.   Mommsen,  Siaattr,  ii.  958):  in  Uii 
sense  it  is  opposed  to  the  ciste  or  chest  in  wUck 
private    persons    generally  kept  their  moser. 
Hence  in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  word  jmm 
was  appliefji  te  the  centru  finanrisl  depsrUDctt 
of  each  branch  (ratio)  of  imperial  sdnimitn* 
tion :  thus  we  have  the  phrases  fitcm  Amaikn 
(Orelli,  Itucr,   2905),  Oaliicmi  (Ueascn,  6651)^ 
Judaicui  (Suet.  Dom.  12),  frmuniarm  (Oitlli, 
790),  ooMtrennt  (Orelli,  2920X  and  so  Suttosiv 
oppoass  fiad  in  the  plural  te  aeranm  (8ael 
Amg.  101) ;  the  word  occors  in  thii  sease  m  hk 
as  the  time  of  Hadrian  (C.  /.  L.  967X  B«t 
the  superior  importance  of  the  centrsl  isperiil 
treasury  led  te  the  practice  of  appropristiBf  tk 
word  /sew  te  it.    The  first  distinct  use  of  >» 
in  this  sense  is  found  In  the  writingi  «f  tki 
younger  Seneca  (de  Bern.  iv.  39,  3;  vii6,3:  <£ 
Jnv.  8aL  iv.  54,  «<r«Bfiaci  est''):/M«iitk« 
commonly  opposed  by  Tacitus  te  asrarwa  (ef 
Tac  Atm.  iL  47,  48;  vL  2  and  17>   It  ii  i 
question  whether  a  central  imperial  tiwnrj 
was  established  by  Augustus,  or  whether  it  vn 
not  of  later  origin.    Hirachfeld  mtintiiiii  tbt 
there  U  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  sodiu 
institution  under  Augustus,  but  that  tbeic  veie 
only  separate  fisd  at  this  time.    He  even  tkii^ 
that  there  was  no  fiscus  under  Tiberioi  io  ipte 
of  the  language  of  Tadtua  te  the  contrarf ,  ud 
attributes  ite  establishment  te  Claadiu.  TW 
common  opinioD,  which  we  have  adopted,  iitkt 
the  institution  of  a  fiscus  was  an  immediste  oee* 
sequence  of  the  share  in  the  govemment  wkkk 
Augustus  undertook.     It  is  true  that  tke  en* 
peror's  financial  administration  was  not  it  fint 
so  centralised  as  it  afterwards  became,  wluck  i* 
the  explanation  of  the  fisd  oeasiDg  in  ooimi  of 
time  te  be  mentioned. 

The  property  of  the  fiscus  was  beM  W  tke 
emperor  in  his  public  capadty,  te  be  eopMJt^ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  stete.    The  law,  kovcrtft 
made  no  distinction  between  the  rights  of  the 
emperor  over  property  intended  for  public  v» 
and  that  which  he  held  as  a  private  paKa(**)'^ 
fiscales    quasi    propriae    et    privatae  prisapi* 
sunt,"  Glp.  Dig.  43, 8, 2,  §  4ictS«XLdeBa.^ 
6 ;  Tac  Arm.  iv.  6,  15>     Accordingly  it  psaw 
with  the  inheritance  of  a  deceased  emperor  t« 
his  hendes ;  and  was  at  first  administeied  bf 
the  emperor's  fVeedmen  and  slaves,  not  br  ]^^ 
officials :  so,  too,  the  emperor  was  under  no  lep 
duty  to  render  an  account  of  it,  as  wonld  ktr* 
been  the  case  if  it  had  been  the  property  of  »* 
stete.    But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  sdmisiiti** 
tion  of  the  fiscus  was  kept  quite  ^^'^'^_^ 
that  of  other  imperial  property,  and  wss  ties** 
as  public ;  acoounteof  it  being  published  hf^ 
of  the  earlier  emperors.    Hence  the  ret  ptx  «• 
frequently  opposed  te  the  property  '^^Jj* 
emperor  had  acquired  for  his  own  use,  eitbtf 
by  UUe  of  inheritance  (pa<ruHoimHHi)f«»^*'   I 
bysome  other  UUe  (ret  )9rtba<atf/rHRai|M>J^    ' 
while  the  ownership  of  fiscal  property  wn  tsi*» 
in  the  emperor,  and  not  in  the  state,  it  wsi » 
cnmbent  on  him  te  make  use  of  his  lights  of« 
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radi  propertj  for  the  public  good ;  and  if  his 
office  nod  tenninated,  he  might  hare  been  made 
responsible  by  law  for  failure  of  duty  in  this 
respect  (ct  Tac.  Ann.  ziii.  14).  In  accordance 
wiUi  the  system  of  personal  goremment  insti- 
tuted by  Augustus,  the  fiscus  Ipelieyed  the  aera* 
rium  from  many  important  public  charges.  At 
first  the  army  and  naTy  and  the  imperial  pro- 
Tincee  were  its  principal  concern,  but  new 
boxdens  were  g^mdually  imposed  on  it,  as  of  the 
city  com  and  water  supply,  of  sacred  and  public 
buildings,  of  the  banks  and  bed  of  the  Tiber,  the 
roads,  bridges,  and  coinage  (cf.  Statins,  iii.  3). 
The  income  of  the  fiscus  was  derired  from  the 
prorinces  which  were  assigned  to  the  emperor 
and  from  conquered  territory,  and  especially 
from  the  land  which  he  held  in  his  own  do- 
main, which  included  Egypt.  [PBOvmaA.] 
The  taxes  of  the  senatorial  provinces  were  also 
to  some  extent  appropriated  to  the  fiscus,  and  it 
was  also  augmented  by  contributions  from  the 
aerarium.  Moreorer  sources  of  revenue  were  as- 
signed to  it  which  had  previously  belonged  to  the 
aerarium,  as  Ugata  odiuoa  by  a  constitution  of 
Caracalla.  (Ulp.  Fragm,  xvii.  2.)  Gifts  from 
Italian  and  provincial  towns,  penalties  on  account 
of  frauds  on  the  revenue,  and  forfeitures  were 
also  sources  of  its  supply.  The  emperor  fre- 
quently subsidised  his  treasury  to  a  considerable 
extent  from  his  own  private  property  (ct  e.g. 
Tac  Ann,  xv.  18).  The  distinction  between  the 
fiscus  and  the  aerarium  became  merely  formal, 
nM  the  republican  treasury  lost  its  independence. 
Augustus  himself  did  not  interfere  with  the 
constitution  of  the  Aerarium  populi  Romani,  but 
he  created  a  special  Aerarium  militare  to  pro- 
vide pensions  for  veterans,  which  was  su];^rted 
by  the  5  per  cent,  succession  duty  (vioe$ima  here^ 
tUtatum),  and  the  duty  of  1  per  cent,  on  sales 
(centesima  rerwn  venaHwny,  This  subordinate 
treasury  was  administered  by  imperial  o6Scers 
cuWedpraefecH  (Dio  Cass.  Iv.  25).  Claudius  was 
the  first  emperor  who  assumed  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating an  officer  to  the  Aerarium  populi.  Nero, 
AJD.  56,  appointed  two  prtufeoH  aerarii  Satttmi, 
From  the  time  of  this  latter  emperor  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  treasuries  lost  its 
political  importance,  although  the  formal  con- 
sent of  the  senate  to  grants  of  money  out  of  the 
aerarium  was  probably  required  till  the  time  of 
Diocletian  (Frontinus,  de  Aquatd,  115).  So  long 
as  the  formal  distinction  existed,  the  law  re- 
lating to  each  might  be  expressed  by  the  terms 
jus  pojmli  and  ju$  fisci  respectivelv,  as  it  is  in 
Paulus  {Smt  Ileo,  v.  12).  From  'the  time  of 
Diocletian  the  word  Jbeut  signified  generally 
the  treasury  of  the  state,  the  emperor  having 
concentrated  in  himself  the  sovereign  power ; 
and  so  the  word  fiscus  had  the  same  wide  signi- 
fication as  aerarium  in  the  republican  period: 
accordingly  the  two  words  are  sometimes  used  in 
the  Corpus  Juris  and  in  earlier  writings  as  s]mony- 
mous ;  fitcus  is,  however,  frequently  interpolated 
in  the  Digest  for  aerarium.  The  administration 
of  the  fiscus  was  similar  In  many  respects  to  that 
of  the  aerarium.  It  was  conducted  by  imperial 
officers,  called  successively  proctiraioref  a  ra<ibf»»- 
6tts,  ratknalesy  and  oomiUs,  who  had  numerous 
sBsistsikis—adjutores  a  raiiombus,  tabellarii,  &c 
Hadrian  first  appointed  its  chief  officers  from 
the  Equites  instead  of  from  his  fVeedmen,  accord- 
ing to  the  previous  practice.    The  fiscus  was  | 
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represented  throughout  the  empire  by  its  pro* 
curatores,  whose  duties  were  regulated  by  im- 
perial mandates.  Private  persons  were  in  the 
habit  of  giring  information  {nuntiaiumes)  to  the 
fiscal  officers  of  forfeitures  and  other  claims  due 
to  the  fiscus,  in  order  that  they  might  obtain  a 
reward.  Actions  to  which  the  fiscus  was  a  party 
were  maintained  by  means  of  its  procuratores^ 
Under  Augustus  such  actions  were  tried  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  a  magistratus  and  a  judex,  like 
other  suits  of  the  same  kind  between  private 
persons  (Tac  Awn.AY.  7,  15 ;  Dio  Cass.  Ivii.  23); 
but  this  subjection  of  the  fiscus  to  the  ordinary 
tribunals  was  not  of  long  continuance.  Tiberius 
in  his  later  years  began  to  remove  fiscal  causes 
from  their  cognisance,  and  by  a  senatuscon- 
sultum  of  Claudius  jurisdiction  over  them  was 
given  to  the  imperial  procuratores  (Suet.  Cknidk 
12 ;  Tac  Awn.  xii.  60^  though  the  governors  of 
provinces  also  had  a  concurrent  jurisdiction. 
Each  procurator  probably  had  cognisance  of  the 
cases  arising  within  his  own  department,  and  was 
competent  to  decide  them  himself,  there  being 
an  appeal,  however,  to  the  emperor.  Thus  the 
consequence  of  this  change  was  to  exempt  fiscal 
actions  from  the  ordinary  procedure  of  trial  by 
judices,  but  the  Emperor  Nerva  deprived  the 
procuratores  in  Rome  and  Italy  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  assigrned  it  to  a  special  praetor  and 
judices.  The  office  of  praetor  fiscalis  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  of  long  continuance  The 
fiscal  procuratores  had  no  power  of  inflicting 
fines  or  criminal  punishments,  or  of  taking  cog- 
nisance of  ordinary  actions ;  but,  as  is  shown  by 
various  imperial  enactments  and  by  notices  of 
historians,  they  frequently  paid  little  attention 
to  these  restrictions.  Their  arbitrary  conduct 
is  to  be  attributed,  according  to  Mommsen,  to 
the  quasi-military  position  which  they  were  al- 
lowed to  maintain,  soldiers  being  put  at  their 
disposal  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
enforce  payment  of  taxes. 

Hadrian  instituted  the  office  of  advocatus  or  pa- 
ironus  fisdf  whose  duty  was  to  act  as  counsel  for 
the  fiscus.  An  appointment  of  those  who  were 
to  fill  this  office  was  made  from  the  advocates 
attached  to  each  court  [Adyocatus].  Under 
Diocletian  and  his  successors  the  fis^  proce- 
dure was  altogether  distinct  from  that  of  ordi- 
nary actions,  the  position  of  the  emperor  being 
changed.  The  fiscus,  as  the  subject  of  certain 
rights,  came  to  be  legally  regarded  as  a  person, 
by  virtue  of  the  same  fiction  of  law  which  gave 
a  personal  existence  to  corporations,  and  to  the 
communities  of  cities  and  villages.  But  the 
fiscus  on  account  of  its  relation  to  the  emperor 
differed  in  many  respects  from  other  persona 
existing  by  fiction  of  law  ;  and  as  nn  instance,  it 
was  never  under  any  incapacity  as  to  taking  an 
hereditas,  which,  for  a  long  time,  was  the  case 
with  corporations  for  the  reason  given  by  Ulpian. 
[Collegium.] 

The  fiscus  was  privileged  in  various  wayr. 
Thus  the  rule  applicable  to  the  aerarium,  that 
the  time  of  usucapion  or  prescription  did  not 
run  against  it,  was  extended  to  the  fiscus,  and  the 
claims  of  the  fiscus  had  priority  over  those  of 
other  creditors.  It  was  favoured,  too,  in  being  an 
exclusive  right  of  acquiring  certain  things,  and 
otherwise.  The  various  ways  in  which  property 
was  acquired  by  the  fiscus  are  enumerated  in 
the  Digest  (49,  14,  1),  many  of  which  mny  be 
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mmngvd  nodar  pcnaltkt  aad  forfdtnrM.  Thw, 
if  a  man  waa  lad  to  eommit  aviekla,  in  coma 
qnenoa  of  baTiiig  dona  aoma  criauBal  act  (/om- 
Awm),  or  if  a  man  mada  eoontarftit  coin,  hia 
proparty  vas  (brfoitad  to  tha  fiscoa.  Trcatore 
trora  (tAmcumu)  which  was  fovnd  in  otftaia 
pUoea  waa  al§o  aubjact  to  a  daim  on  the  part  of 
tha  fitcoa.  (Dig.  4»,  15 ;  Cod.  10, 1 ;  Cod.  Thaod. 
10,  1;  Pant  SmuL  Bee  r.  12;  /hyai.  tatem 
•/VTMC.  **ds  jvn  Fisca,"  ap.  Sarignj,  Sydem, 
ToL  iL ;  MommMO,  auuttr.  iL  %  p.  957  «^ 
from  which  much  of  tha  inibrmatian  in  tha 
abora  articla  has  baan  takan;  Hinehfald,  (/b- 
iermacktmgm ;  Haimharh,  art.  Flacvs  in  Waiska's 
£echt$Uxio(m,)  {9-^i    [£.  A.  W.] 

FISTU'GA,  an  inatnimant  oaed  for  rammiof 
down  paTamanta  and  thrtahing-floors  and  tha 
fooadationa  of  boUdings  (Cato,  it  R.  18,  28; 
Plin.  ff,  N,  zzxtL  {§  185,  186,  188;  Vitrar. 
iiL  3,  s.  4,  {  1 ;  X.  3,  s.  2,  {  3);  and  alao  for 
driring  pilaa  (Caaa.  B,  G,  W,  17).  Whan  naed 
for  tlia  former  parpose,  that  of  making  earth 
aolid,  it  waa  no  oonbt  a  mere  log  of  wood  (shod 
parhapa  with  ironX  with  handiea  to  lift  it  ap ; 
joat  like  a  parioar's  rammer.  Bat  in  tha  ease 
cited  from  Caair,  where  it  waa  oaed  for  driring 
the  piles  of  hia  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  it  is  almoat 
«Tident  that  it  most  hare  been  a  machine,  some- 
thing like  oar  pila-driTing  engine  (or  mimkej), 
bjT  which  a  haary  log  of  wood,  ahod  with  iron, 
waa  lifted  np  to  a  oonsiderable  height  and  then 
let  fisll  on  the  head  of  the  pile,  it  b  probable 
that  fstuoa  and  futnoa  are  two  forms  of  the  same 
word  and  connected  with  ffutU,  In  the  paa- 
aagea  of  Pliny  fethtoa^  fntmxart  are  now  read 
wrth  MS.  aathority.  [P.  S.]    fW.  W.] 

FrrTULA(#«\^),  a  water-pipe.  Vitravios 
{riii  6)  diatingoishes  three  modes  of  conreyiog 
water:    by  channels  of  masonry  (per  camaiei 
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FIsfealsa.    (Fh«a  Mldtfleton's  ibmie.) 

9tnuitle$\  by  leaden  pipes  {fistuiis  plumbeisX 
and  by  earthen  pipes  (iubuU$  fictUibtu)*    Of 

*  The  etymok^gicsl  djstinrtjoo  between  JUttda  and 
iii5M  seems  to  be  that  the  fonner,  whkh  originally 
algnlfled  «*  a  flute,"  was  a  smaU  pipe,  the  latter  a  large 
one ;  but,  in  usage,  at  least  so  fkr  as  water-pipes  are 
concerned,  it  seems  ib$XjUtula  is  applied  to  a  leaden 
pipe,  tubus  and  tubulut  to  one  of  any  other  material, 
jn>ecI*Uy  of  terracotta,  as  in  the  above  and  the  follow- 
tog  passages.  ,  (Varr.  JT.  Ais;  Colam.L6;  Plin.  v. 
9 128,  xtL  4  224,  jocrv.  $  169;  Frontinns,  see  below). 


tbeae  two  sorts  of  pipes  tha  leaden 
eaoimonly  naed  in  distribntiM^  tha 
aqaedacts:   thongh  draintng-pipes  9i 
ware  ware  azteanTaly  need,  aa  in 
and  many  examples  Inva  bean  Inuid. 
pipes  were  made  by  rolling  thick  ^ataa, 
lengtha  of  ten  feat,  roond  a  woodaa 
edgea  were  then  broogfat  together  and 
with  DKlted  lead.    The  nanlting  fona 

perfectly  cylindrical,  hat  pear-ahmped  in 

hanng  a  sort  of  ridge  where  the  edges  of 
piate  were  aomcwhat  rooghly  joined 
(See  fig.  D.)  The  pipes  were  made 
thicker  lead  than  is  the  cnatom  now,  m 
SO  lbs.  to  the  square  foot  in  exiatii^ 
(Middleton,  p.  460) ;  at  pointa  where  there 
haary  hydraoiic  preasue  they  wen  atrcagth 
or  replaced  by  bronse  pipes,  and  tha  tepa 
stop-cocks  (fpittomia,  tigs.  £,  F)  wcrw  like 
of  that  mataL 

In  the  mannfactnrc  of  theae  pipea, 
attention  waa  paid  to  the  bore  and  to  the 
ness.     The  accoonta  of  Vitnrrina, 
and  other  writers  are  not  in  perfiKt 
bat  it  appears,  from  a  compariaon  of 
two   diflerent   systems   of   meaa 
adopted, — namely,  either  by  the  width  of 
plate  of  lead  (kmma  or  kumd)  belbre  it 
bent  into  the  shape  of  a  pipe,  or  by  tha 
dhmieter  or  bore  (hunem)  of  tb^    pspa 
formed.    The  former  is  the  system   adopted 
VitniTiaa  (I.  c.  $  4);   according   to  h^ 
leaden  platea  were  cast  of  a  length  not  I 
ten  feet,  and  of  a  width  containing   an 
number  of  digits  (sixteenths  of  a  foot), 
nomber  was  of  coarse  different  for  diflerent 
pipes;  and  then  the  sizes  of  the    pipes 
nuned  from  the  number  of  digits  in  tiie 
of  the  plates,  aa  in  the  following  table, 
the  numbers  on  the  right  hand  indicate 
number  of  pounds  which  Vitrarins 
each  ten-feet  length  of  pipe  i — 

Osntensda,  ftwn  a  plate  IM  dlgita  wSda 

Ortogmsria  „  BQ        „ 

Qninqnagenaria  „  60 

Qoadragenaria  „  40 

Trioenaria  „  30 

Vlcenarla  „  20 

Qoindena  „  16 

Dena  „  10 

Oetooa  „  8 

Qainaria  6 
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240 
180 
190 


If  this  scale  is  correct,  the  thi^^n^^,  of  ^ 
plates  must  hare  been  the  same  for  pipes  of  aH 
sixes ;  namely,  such  that  each  strip  of  lend,  tea 
feet  long  and  one  digit  wide,  waighad  twrin 
pounds.  The  aocoant  of  VitniTina  is  lellovsd 
by  Pliny  (it  K.  xxxL  §§  57,  58)  and 
(ix.  12). 

Frontinus,  who  enters  into  the  aabjeet 
more  minutely,  objects  to  the  system  of  Yitn' 
yius  aa  too  indefinite,  on  account  of  the  Taris> 
tion  which  is  made  in  the  shape  of  the  pipe  m 
bending  up  the  plate  of  lead ;  and  he  thinks  Ji 
more  probable  that  the  names  were  derivei 
from  the  size  of  the  internal  diameters,  redronsi 


*  Pliny  and  Palladlns,  and  even  the  andeat  M8SL  ^ 
Vltruviua,  give  here  C.  which,  however,  ia  dearly  ss 
error  of  a  transcriber  who  did  not  perodvethe  lawof  ^ 
proportlMi,  bat  who  had  a  Cincy  for  the  roond  wm^i.^-. 
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in  ^pMdraniea  (the  tinit  being  the  digit),  that  is, 
in  quarters  of  a  digit;  so  that  the  QviiMria  had 
a  diameter  of  fiye-fonrths  of  a  digit,  or  1^  digit, 
and  so  on,  up  to  the  Vicenaria^  above  which  the 
notation  was  altered,  and  the  names  were  no 
longer  taken  from  the  number  of  linear  quartera 
cf  a  digit  in  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  but  from 
the  number  of  square  quarters  of  a  digit  in  its 
area.  The  nsnal  limits  of  size  were  from  the 
Quinctria,  adopted  by  Frontinus  as  the  standard 
measure  (modulus)  of  the  whole  system,  to  the 
Centenaria,  This  writer  mentions,  however,  a 
aize  larger  than  the  centenetria,  the  centum 
vicenum ;  and  one  smaller  than  the  quinaria,  the 
digitus  robiindus^  or  pipe  of  exactly  a  digit  in 
bore  (**  Digitos  rotundus  habet  diametri  digitnm 
nnnm ;  capit  quinariae  septnncem  semnnciam 
seztulam " ;  a  roundabout  way  of  expressing 
^  or  \y  Frontin.  c.  26  extr,).  But  the  largest 
pipes  now  extant  exceed  300  quinariae  (Middle- 
ton,  p.  466.  For  ftirther  details,  see  Fron- 
tinus, de  Aquaed.  24-63,  with  the  notes  of 
Polenus).  Another  mode  of  explaining  the 
nomenclature  was  by  the  story  that  when 
Agrippa  undertook  t&e  oversight  of  the  aque- 
ducts, finding  the  modulus  inconveniently  small, 
he  enlarged  it  to  five  times  its  diameter,  and 
hence  the  origin  of  the  fistula  qmncnria  (Frontin. 
"25).  Of  these  accounts,  that  of  Frontinus  is  the 
most  generally  accepted. 

The  subject  of  inscriptions  on  lead  pipes  was 
fitst  noticed  by  Marini  {Atti  d^  Fratdli  Arvali, 
Rome,  1795) ;  but  it  is  much  more  fully  treated 
in  the  magnificent  work  of  the  Commendatore 
I«anciani  (IComentarU  di  IhmtinOf  Rome,  1880). 
Beoent  excavations  in  Borne  have  unearthcMl 
immense  quantities  of  these  inscribed  pipes, 
many  of  which  have  unfortunately  been 
melted  down  as  old  lead.  From  those  which 
have  been  preserved,  Comm.  Landani  has  identi- 
fied 81  sites  of  houses  within  the  walls,  88  in 
the  suburbs,  and  has  gathered  much  valuable 
information  as  to  the  distribution  of  water  fVom 
the  various  castella,  and  many  collateral  his- 
torical and  topographical  facts.  The  earliest 
-existing  inscriptions  date  from  the  reign  of 
Augustas,  the  latest  from  that  of  Valentinian 
IL,  A.D.  375-392:  nearly  all  the  intervening 
names  are  included.  They  are  most  numerous 
in  the  reigns  of  Domitian,  Nerva,  Trajan,  Severus 
and  Caracalla ;  after  Dedus  the  number  steadily 
declines.  The  facts  usually  recorded  on  them 
are  the  name  of  the  reigning  emperor,  some- 
times the  consuls  of  the  year,  the  Procurator 
Aquarwn,  the  plumber  who  made  the  pipe,  the 
owner  of  the  house,  the  name  of  the  estate,  the 
fact  of  the  water  being  an  imperial  concession ; 
and  many  have  numerals,  showing  the  capadty 
of  the  pipe  in  quinariae  (Middleton,  p.  462 ; 
who  adds  a  copious  selection  illnstraUng  the 
above  points,  pp.  463-465).  Our  spedmen 
(fig.  a)  bears  the  inscription  STATIONIS  pbo- 

FRIAE    FRIYATAB    DOM.    N.    ALEXAKDBI    AUO. ; 

indicating  the  private  water  supply  of  the 
imperial  palace  under  Alexander  Severus. 
Another,  from  the  Palatine,  has  [dom]v8  auous- 
TANAB ;  while  a  pipe  inscribed  imp.  AUG.  YES- 
PASi  AMI .  8TATI0 .  VBBANA .  AUG.  belonged  to  the 
public  water-works  of  the  city.  Respecting  the 
uses  of  pipes  in  the  aqueducts,  see  Aquasduotus, 
p.  154  a. 

Of  the  earthen  (terracotta)  pipes  we  know 
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very  little.  Pliny  says  that  they  are  best  when 
their  thickness  is  two  digits  (1^  inch),  and  that 
each  pipe  should  have  its  end  inserted  in  the 
next,  and  the  joints  should  be  cemented ;  but 
that  leaden  pipes  should  be  used  where  the 
water  rises.  The  earthen  pipes  were  thought 
more  wholesome  than  the  leaden.  (Plin.  If.  If, 
xxxi.  §  57;  Vitruv.  /.  c.  §  10 ;  Pallad.  ix.  11.) 
Water  pipes  were  also  made  of  leather  (Plin. 
ff.  N,  V.  §  128 ;  Vitruv.  /.  c.  §  8),  and  of  wood 
(Pallad.  /.  c),  especially  of  the  hollowed  trunks 
of  the  pine,  fir,  and  alder  (Plin.  H.  N.  xvi. 
§224).  [P.S.]    [W.  W.] 

FLABELLUM,  dim,  Flabellulum  (fiartst 
fnrurrfipy  dim.  ptirtSioy),  a  fan.  Andent  fans 
were  not  so  constructed  that  they  might  be 
furled,  unfurled,  and  fluttered,  nor  were  they 
even  carried  by  the  ladies  theuiselves.  They 
were,  it  is  true,  of  elegant  forms,  of  deli- 
cate colours  (prasino  fiabello.  Mart.  iii.  82, 
11),  and  sometimes  of  costly  and  splendid 
materials,  such  as  peacocks'  feathers  (Propert. 
iii.  18,  ll=ii.  24,  11;  CUudian,  m  Euirop. 
i.  109 ;  Mart.  xiv.  67);  but  they  were  stiff  and 
of  a  fixed  shape,  and  were  held  by  female  slaves 
(fiabeUiferae,  Plant.  TVm.  iL  1,  22,  translating 
Philemon),  by  beautiful  boys  (Strato,  Epigr, 
22),  or  by  eunuchs  (Eurip.  Ore$t,  1426-1430 ; 
Menand.  fr.  49,  Meineke ;  and  as  translated  by 
Terence,  Eun,  iii.  5,  47,  50,  54),  whose  duty 
it  was  to  wave  them  so  as  to  produce  a  cooling 
breeze.  (Brunck,  Anai,  ii.  92.)  A  gentleman 
might,  nevertheless,  take  the  fan  into  his  own 
hand,  and  use  it  in  fanning  a  lady  as  a  compli- 
ment. (Ovid,  A.  A,  i.  161 ;  Amar,  iii.  2,  38.) 
The  woodcut  under  Cathedra  shows  a  female 
bestowing  this  attendance  upon  her  mistress. 
The  fSui  which  she  holds  is  apparently  made  of 
separate  feathers  joined  at  the  base,  and  also 
united  both  by  a  thread  passing  along  the  tips 
and  by  another  stronger  throul  tied  to  the 
middle  of  the  shaft  of  each  feather.  Another 
use  of  the  fan  was  to  drive  away  flies  from 
living  persons,  and  from  articles  of  food  which 
were  either  placed  upon  the  table  or  offered  in 
sacrifice.  When  intended  for  a  fly-flapper,  it 
was  less  stiff,  and  was  called  iwuHr6fi7i,  musca" 
mm  (Menand.  /.  c,\  Brunck,  Anai,  ii.  388, 
iii.  92 ;  Mart.  /.  o.) ;  and  for  this  purpose  was 
sometimes  made  of  an  ox-tail  (Mart.  xiv.  69; 
Aelian,  H,  A.  xv.  14).  The  Emperor  Augustus 
had  a  slave  to  fan  him  during  his  sleep  (Sueton. 
Aug,  82) ;  for  the  use  of  fims  was  not  confined 
to  females.  In  short,  the  manner  of  using  fiins 
was  predsely  that  which  is  still  practised  in 
China,  India,  and  other  parts  of  the  East ;  and 
Euripides  (/.  c.)  says  that  the  Greeks  derived 
their  knowledge  of  them  from  ''barbarous" 
countries. 

Besides  separate  fbathers,  the  andent  fan  was 
sometimes  made  of  linen,  extended  upon  a  light 
frame.  (Strato,  /.  c.)  From  the  above-dted 
passage  of  Euripides  and  the  Scholia  upon  it, 
compared  with  representations  of  the  fiabellum 
in  andent  paintings,  it  also  appears  to  have 
been  made  by  placing  the  two  wings  of  a  bird 
back  to  back,  fastening  them  together  in  this 
position,  and  attaching  a  handle  at  the  base. 
(Hence  vrtpiyoM  piirTZa,  Brunck,  Anal,  ii.  258  = 
Anth,  PaL  vi.  306 :  on  this  unusual  prosody, 
cf.  L.  and  S.,  s.  v,  ^nrls).  Further  illustrations 
have  been  discovez^ed  of  late  years  in  the  Tanagni 
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temootU  6fiiret  (Gnhl  iwd  Koner,  ed.  5, 
p.  234;  Hennann-Blttiiuitr,  PrwatatUrtk.  p.  196 ; 
cf.  Marqiurdt,  PrioaU.  p.  145>  The  hUtorj 
of  fiuM  in  all  mget  ana  oonatriM  has  b«en 
wnti«n  hj  a  Blondal  (JBiit.  det  EvenUuU,  Parii, 
1875)  and  H.  Fnnbergtr  (finch,  dn  Fachen, 
Leipzig,  1876). 

A  more  homely  applicatiott  of  the  fSui  was  its 
Qse  in  cookery  (Aristoph.  Ack,  669,  888;  Focus). 
In  a  painting  which  represents  a  sacrifice  to 
Isis  {AmL  ^ErooUma^  ii.  60X  •  priest  is  seen 
fanning  the  firt  upon  the  altar  with  a  triangular 
flabellnm,  snch  as  is  still  nsed  in  lUlj.  This 
practice  gave  origin  among  classical  writers 
to  expressions  corresponding  to  ours,  meaning 
to  fSui  the  flame  of  hope  (Aldphr.  iiL  47X  of 
lore  (^nrfCtVf  Branch,  iL  306),  or  of  sedi- 
tion (Aristoph.  Btm,  360;  Cic  pro  Flaoc  23, 
§54).  [J.  Y.]     [W.  W.] 

FLAOBUM,  dftn.  Fulokllum  (H^mO,  a 
whip,  soonrge. 

It  may  Iw  hroadly  stated  that  the  corporal 
punishment  of  freemen  was,  like  other  forms  of 
torture,  **  abhorrent  to  Greek  manners  "  [Crux, 
p.  567  a\  The  exceptions  noticed  by  ThiUheim 
iBedUmiUrth.  p.  127)  prore  little  against  this 
rule.  The  military  and  paternal  goTernment  of 
Sparta  allowed  old  men  to  use  their  walking- 
sticks  OJaaiMfcu)  on  those  who  were  guilty  of 
unseemly  oondnci  in  public  (re^  iut0<ri$ovrrasy 
Dion.  Hal.  xx.  fr.  2  =  13  Kiessling);  a  rery 
difii^rent  thing  fhmi  flogging  as  commonly 
understood.  We  are  not  surprised  to  read  that 
Cinadon  and  his  associates,  who  had  planned  a 
wholesale  massacre  of  their  fellow-dtixens,  were 
scourged  on  the  way  to  execution  (Xen.  Hell, 
iii.  3,  §  11).  But  we  entirely  reject  the  notion, 
based  only  on  scholiasts  and  grammarians  and 
unsupported  by  contemporary  eridence,  that 
the  Athenian  miarket  was  patrolled  by  men  with 
whips,  eren  if  they  were  only  to  be  used  agsinst 
non-citixens  [AooRANOMil  The  strong  feeling 
against  Cfipu,  or  open  riolence,  extended  even  to 
slaves  ([Xen.]  Bep,  Ath,  1,  {  10 ;  Aeschin.  c.  71- 
march,  f  17).  Not  only  was  the  use  of  the  fidffri^ 
limited  to  slaves,  but  we  find  no  trace  of  its 
infliction  in  public,  as  among  the  Romans  (Liv. 
iL  36).  A  slave  who  had  been  flogged  was 
called  fimrrtyUtt  (Aristoph.  Eg,  1228,  Man.  501, 
LysiMtr,  1240 ;  Philem.  fr,  143  M.),  which  of 
course  became  a  term  of  mockery  and  contempt. 
Through  the  comic  writers,  mattigia  passed  into 
Latin  (Plant.  Capt  Hi.  4»  68,  and  often ;  Terent. 
Adelph,  V.  2,  6).  Among  the  difierent  kinds  of 
whips  we  find  the  owrlnf  ftAffri^,  Lat.  lontm  or 
Kutica  (Anacr./r.  19=21  Bergk*);  one  called 
^erpixU  with  a  lash  of  bristles  (Aristoph.  Han. 
619;  Pax,  T46);  another,  the  most  terrible  of 
all,  called  iiarpoyaXmrfi,  because  strung  with 
itarpdyoXM  or  knuckle-bones  (Crates,  fr,  32  M. 
ap.  Poll.  X.  54;  Lndan,  A$m,  38,  p.  606  R.; 
Posidon.  ap,  Ath.  iv.  153  a). 

At  Rome  the  scourging  of  citizens  had  been 
forbidden  from  very  early  times  (Liv.  x.  9 ;  Cic. 
Jtab,  Perd,  4,  §  12 ;  m  Var.  v.  66,  §  170). 
Unprivileged  persons,  and  especially  slaves, 
were  scourged  in  a  rariety  of  ways,  of  which 
the  flagellum  was  the  worst  (horrSnli  flagello, 
Hor.  Sat,  L  3,  119).  It  was  a  "knout"  or 
''cat,*'  with  lashes  of  knotted  cord,  or  even 
wire ;  like  the  iurrpayaXmrii  of  the  Greeks,  it 
mi^ht  be  loaded  with  knuckle-bones  (to/i;  whence 
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taktria,  sc'  Jhgtila,  Senec  de  Ira,  ixL  19,  ( 1), 
or  other  cruel  aggravations  (ct  ApuL  Mtt,  m 
p.  173).  The  cut  below  represents  a  icoiirft 
taken  from  a  bas-relief  of  the  statue  of  Cybrie 
in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome.  The  isflie- 
tioD  of  punishment  with  it  upon  the  asked  Uek 
of  the  suflerer  (Juv.  vi.  477)  was  sometiBa 
fatal  (Hor.  8aL  i.  2,  41),  and  was  csrrifld  iitc 
execution  by  a  class  of  persons,  themielra 
slaves,  who  were  called  lorw^  Somt  flsgellt 
found  at  Herculaneum  consist  of  seversl  iboit 
chains  with  knobs  of  metal  at  the  end,  studied 
to  a  short  handle.  Rich,  who  figures  out  of 
them,  thinks  that  this  sort  was  the  fUigrm^  tk 
other  the  fiagdlwn ;  other  writers  treat  flsginB 
and  flagellum  as  equivalent  (H arqnardt,  Fnd. 
179,  n.  3 ;  Becker-Gdll,  Galhs,  ii.  176>  Tk 
stimuli  mentioned  by  Plautus  are  profasbij 
goads  or  other  sharp-pointed  instrnmeotc  oed 
separately  (Gdll),  not  spikes  futened  to  tk 
flagellum  (Marquardt);  so  fuwrrye^^uMt  ni 
Kcrro^rof,  Xen.  /.  c  Lees  severe  form  ei 
corporal  punishment  were  with  the  cane  {plfhi 
fenda\  the  leathern  strap  {haUna,  icsfoi, 
lorwny  Hor.  ^bt  i.  3,  119 ;  Ep.  L  16,  47,i2, 
15;  cf.  hubniis  exwriis,  PUut.  ifosi  iv.  1,36); 
the  rope's  end  (Hor.  Epod,  4,  3,  where  tk 
Hiberici  funn  are  made  of  esparto  grta,  tad 
difierent  from  the  flagella  of  «.  11>  Dvia{ 
the  Saturnalia  the  scourge  was  deposited  isto 
the  seal  of  the  master.  We  likewise  find  that 
some  gladiators  fought  with  the  flagellmi,  ti  ib 
the  coin  here  intr<^uced  :  it  has  two  lsslttir» 
is  also  the  case  with  some  drivingwwhips  fipi*^ 
in  ancient  paintings. 


FIsgenum. 

For  the  vbya$  of  the  lictors,  see  Fjlbces.  F«r 
corporal  punishment  in  schools,  femiot  and  fens 
are  mentioned  (Juv.  i.  15,  with  Meyer's  sote; 
Mart.  X.  62) ;  see  also  a  curious  painting  froB 
Herculaneum  figured  in  Rich,  s.  e.  ^UA^^ 
and  in  Mil  man's  Horace,         [J.  T.]    [W.  V-J 

FLAMEN,  the  name  for  any  Eomsnpri* 
who  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  one  psrtocaltf 
god  (DiVISQUE  ALIIB  ALH  SAOERDOTBB,  OMKUj 

Leg.  ii.  8,  §  20),  and  who  received  a  distingw* 
ing  epithet  from  the  deity  to  whom  he  niuw 
tered  {fforum^  sc.  flaminum,  siji^»  cognm^ 
habent  ab  eo  Deo  quoi  aacra  faciiaU,  Vsrr.  LI- 
V.  84>    The  ancients  derived  the  word  m 


pt//««  (Plut.  A'iwk  7).  The  real  derivation,  It 
tolerably  certain,  is  from  flare  in  a  trsnntm 
sense,  to  "blow  up"  a  fire;  the  fltn>en  •* 
always  a  Bocrificmg  priest.    The  office  tf  cslJW 
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flamimum  in  the  MSS.  and  editions  of  Cicero  and 
Livj ;  inscriptions,  and  the  Medicean  MS.  of 
Tacitus  {Arm.  iv.  16),  give  Jlamonium,  nn- 
doabtedly  the  more  correct  form  ;  rarely  flami' 
natus  (Inscrr.). 

The  most  dignified  flamens  were  those  attached 
to  Diiovis,  Mars,  and  Quirinus,  the  Dialis,  Mar- 
tialiSj  and  QuirincUis.  The  two  first  are  said  by 
Plutarch  (/.  c.)  to  have  been  established  by 
Romulus  ;  but  the  greater  number  of  authorities 
agree  in  referring  the  institution  of  the  whole 
three,  in  common  with  all  other  matters  con- 
nected with  state  religion,  to  Numa  (Liv.  i.  20  ; 
Dion.  Hal.  ii.  64  ff.).  The  number  was  even- 
tually increased  to  fifteen  (Fest.  p.  154  b):  the 
three  original  fiamens  were  always  chosen  from 
among  the  patricians,  and  styled  Majorca  (Gains, 
i.  112);  the  rest  from  the  plebeians,  with  the 
epithet  Minorca  (Fest.  EpiL  p.  151).  Two  rude 
lines  of  Ennius  (ap,  Varr.  Z.  Z.  vii.  44)  preserve 
the  names  of  six  of  these,  appointed,  says  the 
poet,  by  Numa, — 

Voltumalem,  PaiatucUemy  Furrinaiem, 
Horcdemquey  FcUacrem  ct  Pomonaiem  fecit 

Bicidem 

to  which  we  may  add  the  Flamen  Voicanalis 
(Varr.  Z.  Z.  v.  84),  the  Flamen  PortuncUis 
(Fest.  p.  217  a),  and  the  Flamen  Carmentalis 
(Cic.  Bntt.  14,  §  56).  We  find  mention  of  the 
Virbialis,  LaxtrentialiSy  Lamnalia  and  Lucullaris, 
which  would  raise  the  number  of  names  to 
sixteen;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that 
these  four  were  Roman  and  not  merely  provin- 
cial priests.  The  most  distinguished  of  all  the 
flamens  was  the  Dialis;  the  lowest  in  rank  the 
Pmonalis  (Fest.  p.  154  b). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  the  Lesser 
Flamens  seem  not  to  have  been  fully  kept  up ; 
there  is  no  record  of  the  mode  of  their  election, 
and  some  of  tne  names  Avere  almost  forgotten 
(Varr.  Z.  Z.  vi.  19).  Of  the  flamens  in  general 
we  are  told  that  their  characteristic  dress  was 
the  apex  [Apex],  the  laena  [Laena],  and  a 
laurel  wreath ;  that  they  were  inaugurated  (it 
does  not  follow  that  they  were  appointed)  at 
the  Comitia  Calata  (Gell.  xv.  27;  Ck)MiTiA, 
p.  504  b) ;  and  that  they  were  at  all  times 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Pontifex  Maxi- 
luus,  against  whom,  however,  they  sometimes 
appealed  to  the  people  (Liv.  Epit.  xix.,  xxxvii. 
51 ;  Val.  Max.  i.  1,  §  2).  The  office  was  under- 
stood to  last  for  life;  but  a  fiamen  might  be 
compelled  to  resign  (flamonio  abire)  for  a  breach 
of  duty,  or  even  on  account  of  the  occurrence 
of  an  ill-omened  accident  while  discharging  his 
functions  (Liv.  xxvi.  23 ;  Val.  Max.  /.  c.  §  4). 
The  three  Greater  Flamens  were  all,  it  is  pro- 
bable, elected  like  the  Dialis,  respecting  whose 
appointment  we  have  the  fullest  details ;  though 
in  other  respects  they  led  a  much  less  cere- 
monious life.  When  a  vawincy  occurred,  three 
persons  of  patrician  descent,  whose  parents  had 
been  married  by  the  rite  of  confarreatio  [Ma- 
truionium],  were  nominated  by  the  college  of 
pontiffs,  and  one  of  these  chosen  and  solemnly 
installed  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus  (Tac.  Ann, 
iv.  16 ;  Liv.  xxviL  8,  cf.  xxix.  38 ;  Val.  Max. 
▼i.  9,  §  3) ;  he  was  not  allowed  to  refuse,  and 
the  word  copere  applied  to  thi^  act  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  prisoner  of 
the  god,  forcibly  impressed  for  his  service. 
From  that  time  forward  he  was  emancipated 
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j  from  the  control  of  his  father,  and  became  siti 
juris  (Gaius,  i.  130 ;  Ulpian,  Fragm.  x.  5 ;  Tac. 
Ann.  1.  c). 

The  Dialis  enjoyed   many   peculiar   honours, 
counterbalanced  by  the  most  burdensome  restric- 
tions  in   the   whole   compass  even    of    Roman 
ceremonial   religion.     A  long  catalogue  of  the 
latter  has  been  compiled  by  Aulus  Gellius  (x.  15) 
from  the  works  of  Fabius  Pictor  and  Masurius 
Sabinus,  while  Plutarch,  in  his  Reman  Questions 
(Nos.  44,  50,  109-113),  endeavours  to  explain 
their  import.    The  object  was  evidently  to  make 
him,  in  a  literal  sense,  Jovi  adsiduum  sacerdotem ; 
to  compel  constant  attention  to  the  duties  of  the 
priesthood,    and    to    leave    no    temptation    to 
neglect  them.     Other  priests  were  obliged  to  be 
equally   careful   when    engaged   in   performing 
sacred   rites ;    but   the    Dialis   was  always   on 
parade,  and  always  in  full  dress.      He  had  a 
right  to  the  toga  praetextay  the  sella  cttruHs,  and 
to  a  seat  in  the  senate  by  virtue  of  his  office ; 
but  in  early  times  he  was  altogether  precludetl 
from    seeking   any   civil  magistracy,  and   at   a 
later  period  the  restriction  was  only  partially 
relaxed.      He  might  not  mount  upon  horseback, 
nor  even  touch  a  horse,  nor  look  upon  an  army 
marshalled  (classem  procinctam,  Gell.  /.  c.)  with- 
out the  pomoerium;  was  not  allowed  to  swear 
an  oath  (Liv.  xxxi.  50 ;  Fest.  Epit.  p.  104),  nor 
to  be  out  of  the  city  for  a  single  night  (Liv. 
V.  52) :  a  regulation  so  far  modified  in  imperial 
times,   that   an    absence    of   two    nights    was 
allowed,  not  more  than  twice  a  year,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus  (Tac.  Ann. 
ii.    58,  71).    Thus  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
undertake  the  government  of  a  province,  and  he 
was  seldom  elected  to  the  consulship.    His  right 
of  sitting  in  the  senate,  even,  had  long  fallen 
into  abeyance,  when  it  was  revived  by  the  claim 
of  C.  Valerius  Flaccus  in  B.C.  209  (Liv.  xxvii.  8 ; 
compare  i.  20).     In^  other  respects  his  privileges 
were  curiously  mixed  up  with  the  corresponding 
restrictions:  in  both  we  can  trace  the  working 
of  the  same  principles.     As  every  day  was  a 
holiday  with  him  (cotidie  feriatus  est,  Gell.)  he 
was  not  allowed  either  to  work  himself  or  to 
see  others  working.     Whenever  he  went  out,  he 
wore  the  special  apex  called  albogaleruSy  with  an 
olive-branch   twined  with  white  wool  (filum) 
attached  to  its  point  (apicttlum) ;  the  laena j  a 
thick  woollen  praetexta,  woven  by  the  hands  of 
his  wife ;    in  one  hand  he  carried  a  sacrificial 
knife  [Secespita],  in  the  other  a  wand  called 
commetactUoy  with  which  he  kept  the  people  at  a 
distance.     For  the  same  purpose  he  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  lictor  and  by  criers  called  praeciae  or 
praeclamitatoreSy  at  whose  bidding  every  one  laid 
aside  his  work.     As  emblematic  of  the  divine 
freedom,  he  could  neither  look  upon,  touch,  nor 
name  anything  suggestive  of  bonds  or  imprison- 
ment *.  hence  he  had  no  knots  on  any  part  of  his 
attire,  which  was  fastened  instead  with  clasps 
(fibulae) ;  his  ring  had  to  be  split  so  as  not  to 
completely  encircle  his  finger  (anulo . .  .pernio  et 
cassoy  Gell.  /.  c);  he  was  ^rbidden  to  name  ivy, 
on  account  of  its  binding  properties,  or  to  walk 
along  a  path   over-canopied   by    vines,   for    a 
similar  reason.    [These  last  two  prohibitions  are 
wrongly  explained  by  Plutarch :  he  was  under 
no  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  wine.]    If  one  in 
bonds  took  refuge  in  his  house,  the  chains  were 
immediately  struck  off,  conveyed  through  the 
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iutf^uvium  to  the  roof,  an<i  thence  csit  down  [ 
i&to  the  street ;  if  «  crimiamJ  #n  bis  w»y  to  ^ 
paniihnunt  met  him  (a«  wm  alM>  the  cam 
with  the  V'eft&U),  he  coald  neither  be  tconrged  ' 
nor  executed  on  that  day.  None  but  a  free  ' 
man  might  cut  hi«  hair;  hit  beard  might  onlr 
be  trimmed  with  a  knife  of  bronze,  the 
ancient  and  more  sacred  metal ;  the  dippini^ 
•f  his  hair,  and  the  paring^  of  his  nails, 
were  bnried  beneath  a  frtx  arbor.  All  day  , 
long  he  could  not  take  off  nis  head-dress  ont  of 
deor«  (his  duin;;  so  in  the  house  was  a  con- 
ceesion  in  later  timed);  nor  strip  off  hi^  tnnic, 
that  he  mii^ht  not  be  exposed  tub  oculis  Jo9i$. 
No  one  migdt  sleep  in  his  bed,  the  legs  of  which 
were  smeared  with  fine  clay ;  a  box  contaiuing 
sacrificial  cakes  (oipwtUi  cum  time  iUquc  fcrtOy 
Gell.)  always  stood  beside  it.  The  day  on  the 
iVet  of  the  bed  has  been  ingeniously  explained 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Fraaer;  it  was  an  ♦*  accommoda- 
tion ^  of  an  old  rule  which  required  him  to 
steep  on  the  ground  (Class.  Ret.  ii.  322). 
Again,  he  was  forbidden  to  touch  or  name  any- 
thing oncleaa  or  suggestive  of  nncleanness,  such 
aa  a  dead  body  or  a  buttvm  [Fuxcs],  though 
he  was  not  prevented  from  attending  a  fune- 
ral; a  doe«  a  she-goat  (because  liable  to  epi- 
lepsy [!],  Flut.  Q.  a.  Ill),  beans  (because  sacred 
to  the  dead,  Fest.  EpU,  p.  87 ;  Lbmuria),  raw 
flesh,  or  fermented  douj^h  (fermentata  far  hut  y 
Cell.),  because  fermentation  implies  corruption. 
To  cooked  meat  or  learened  bread  when  baked 
there  was,  it  seems,  no  objection. 

Fhminioa  was  the  name  given  to  the  wife  of 
the  Dialia.  He  was  requiml  to  wed  a  virgin 
according  to  the  ceremonies  of  confarreatioy 
which  regulation  also  applied  to  the  two  other 
famines  majores  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  104,  374 ; 
Oaluft,  i.  112) ;  and  he  could  not  marry  a  second 
time.  Hence,  since  her  assistance  was  essential 
to  many  sacrifices,  a  divorce  was  not  permitted, 
and  if  she  died  the  Diali:i  was  obliged  to  resign. 
Their  children,  if  they  had  any,  assisted  them 
in  their  sacred  duties ;  if  not,  their  place  was 
supplied  by  camiUi  and  oamiUae,  who  were 
required  to  be  patrimi  €t  matrimiy  and  in  early 
times  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  confarreate  mar- 
riage [Camilli].  The  regulations  imposed 
upon  the  flaminica  were  similar  to  those  of  her 
husband.  In  public,  her  dress  consisted  of  a 
dved  robe  (tenenato  opmritw);  her  hair  was 
plaited  up  with  a  purple  band  in  a  conical  form 
^ToTULUs];  and  her  head  was  covered  with  a 
veil  {/lamineimi)  and  a  nca,  the  nature  of  which 
is  somewhat  doubtful  [Rioa].  She  likewiite 
oarried  the  secespita,  Ske  was  prohibited  from 
mounting  a  staircase  consisting  of  more  than 
three  steps  (the  text  of  Aulus  Oellins  is  uncer- 
tain, but  the  object  must  have  been  to  prevent 
her  ankles  from  being  seen) ;  and  when  she  went 
to  the  argei  [Aroei],  she  neither  combed  nor 
arranged  her  hair.  On  each  of  the  nundinae  a 
ram  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  in  the  regia  by 
the  flaminica  (Macrob.  i.  16). 

Fiaminia,  according  to  Festus  nnd  A.  Gellius, 
was  the  house  of  the  Dialis,  from  which  it  was 
unlawful  to  carry  out  fire  except  for  sacred 
purposes.  The  name  fiaminia  was  also  given, 
according  to  Festus,  to  a  little  or  perhaps  sub- 
ordinate priestess  (aacerdotula)  who  assisted  the 
fommica  in  her  duties. 

After  the  death  of  the  flamen  Merula,  who 


was  chosen  consul  snffectus  on  the  expolaim  «f 
Cinna  (VelL  Pat.  ii  20;  YaL  Max.  ix.  12,  §  h\. 
and   who.  upon  the  restoration  of  the  MuixB 
faction,  »hed  his  own  blood  in  the   saBctuary 
(B.C.   87),  calling  down  curves  on  his  en«Bie> 
with  his  dying  breath  (\'elL  Pat.  iL  22),  the 
priesthood  remained  vacint  until  the  coosccn' 
tion  of  Servius  Malugioensis  (B.C.  11)  by  AuguK 
tus,  then  Pontifex  Maximus.     Julius  Caesar  ha^ 
indeed  been  nominated   in   his   17th   year,  bet 
was  never  installed;  and  during  the   whole  «: 
the  above  period  the  duties  of  the  office  were 
discharged  by  the  Pontifex    Maximns.      (Soet. 
/m/.  c.  1,  compared  with  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  43,  and 
the  Commentators.     See  also  Surt.  Aug.  31 ;  I^ 
Cass.   liv.  36;    Tac  Ami.  iii.  58.        The  last- 
quoted  historian,  if  the  text  be  correct,  stales 
that  the  interruption  lasted  for  72  years  only.) 
The  munidpal  towns  also  had  their  ^*««*t>* 
Thus   the  celebrated  affrav  between   Milo  and 
Clodius  took  place  while  the  former  was  on  his 
way    to    Lanuvium,  of   which    he    was    thea 
dictator,  to  dedare  the  election  of  a  flamen  (s^ 
fiaminem  prodcnduniy  Cic.  pro   Mil.   10,   §  27). 
After  the  deification  of  the  emperors,  flaoos 
were  appointed  to  offer  sacrifices  to  th«fla  botk 
in  llome  and  in  the  provinces.     Jnlins  Caesar 
accepted  a  flamen  in  his  lifetime  (Suet.  Jul.  76 : 
(}ic.  PhiL  u.  43,  §  110);  Augustus  refused  aU 
divine  honours  within  the  borders  of  Italy,  bot 
after  his  death  the  flamen  Augustalis  appears 
(cf.  ACGUSTALES).     These  famines  Divorum  did 
not,  as   has   been   sometimes  thought,   form  s 
collegium  with  the  sodaUsj  but  stood  ia  direa 
relations  only  with  the  Pontifex  Maximaa,  ie. 
with  the  emperor  himself.     We  find  flamesis  t» 
emperors   who  had   no  sodaUsy   as    to  Julius, 
Nerva  (Plin.  Paneg.  U),  Trajan  (jiamea,  UlpiiHty 
C.  I.  L,  ri.  1383,  Wilm.  1 175) ;  and  the  impoial 
flamens   were   required    to  be    patricians,  the 
soddles  were  not.     The  former   were,  in  bet 
mostly  taken  from  the  imperial  family.  «^.  the 
Caesars  Germanicus  and  Nero  (Orelli,  660,  664), 
L  Silanus  the  victim  of  Claudius  and  Agrippins 
(C.  /.  G.  369),  the  younger  Pertinsx  (Capitol 
Pert.  15).     In  the  case  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
*^  flamen  ex  affinibus "  is  clearly  distingn^fd 
from  the  **  sodales  ex  amicissimia "  (CapitoL  M. 
Ant.  Phil,  7  extr.y     We  do  not  find  flamev 
assigned  to  any  but  actual  emporors,  excludia^ 
other  deified  persons ;  nor  to  empresses,  with  the 
exception  of  the  elder  Faustina,  who  received 
more  than  one  fiaminica  in  her  husband*s  life- 
time (Capitol.  Ant,  PL  6).     With  the  emperott 
the  appointment  of  a  flamen  was  the  natarsl 
accompaniment  of  consecration ;  and  it  esxn  onk 
be  accidental  that  no  records  are  preserved  k 
the  flamens  of  such  favourite  emperors  as  Ves- 
pasian, Titus,  and  Alexander  Severus.    Iittrnp* 
tions  show  that,  following  the  analogy  of  ti« 
earlier  flamens  (Dialis,  Martialis,  QuirinaUs,  sot 
Jovis,  Martis,  Quirini),  the  flamens  of  the  empiif 
were  not  called  Julii,  August!,  Claudii,  Ice,  b^t 
Juliani  (Orell.  2242),  Augustales  (Orell.  237$\ 
Claudiales  (WUmanns,  1174).     (Compare  Mar- 
quardt,  Staatsverw,  iii.  313>319,  453-^lo5;  H. 
Dessau,  de  iodalibui  et  fiaminibus  Augvgki8>9i^ 
Berlin,  1877,  and  in  Ephem,  Epigr,  iii.  205  C; 
AuousTALES,  p.  2586.)         [W.  R.]     [W.  W.l 
FLAMMEA'BU.    [Flajimkuii.] 
FLAMME'OLUM.    [Flammeum.] 
FUL'MMEUM  (sc.  velum\  a  flamaM»Io«i«i 


FLAHUEUU 

reil,  irom  hj  a  Roman  briJc.  tlie  colour  of 
which  ii  deunbed  aa  luteta  (Plin.  K  X.  xii. 
-§  46;  "lutes  flammen,"  Lucui,  ii.Sril).  The 
diminutiTe  fiamineolwa  (Juv.  1.  334),  tu«d  of 
the  bridal  veil  of  Messslina,  probably  iudiotea 
onlya  veiloriiOGr  teitura  than  nauil.  Itvua 
long  vfil  covering  the  head,  and,  with  the  eicep- 
tion  of  the  face,  descendiDg  oref  the  back  ta  the 
feet.nhtnce  it  ia  described  by  the  gmniniariaiiau 
3  kind  of  dreu  ("  flaminea  geoaa  aiQJcti,"  Schol. 
■    "" Pest.  p.  92, 


FLOBALIA. 


887 


n; ; 


"  Feat. 


p.  8 


3).  It  is  ao  represented  in  works  of  ar 
freqaently  mentiontd  by  the  Roman  writera  in 
coDneiioti  with  marriage  ("  llBniineuni  cape," 
Cat.  Ix.  8;  "Sammea  aumit,"  Jut.  ii.  124; 
"ilammea  teinntur  Kpocaae,"  Mart.  li.  78,3; 
"  puellu  capat  involverat  ftammeo,"  Petron. 
2S,  1),  Thongh  the  flammeum  did  not  entirely 
cover  tiie  fsce,  yet  from  its  falling  over  the  fore- 
Lead  tunally  it  is  dcscrilied  ni  coaceatips  the 
ronntennDci'  ("Telare  valtus,"  LucaD,/.c.;  Mart. 
liL  43,  3),     When  the  biide  wna  broDght  into 

the    bridegroom   (ClsudLin,  da  IahuI.  Slilich,  ii. 
J6t<>. 


k  wHh  lbs  Flimmi 


Featna  sayi   (p.   89)    that   the   bride   woi 


that  the  jlamvH 

by  All  Roman  matrons  in  performing  aM^rificlnl 
rites.  It  was  originally  identical  with  the 
ncintURi  and  run,  except  in  colour,  which  ia  alio 
described  as  a  [lortion  of  the  dress  of  the  Fln- 
mioica,  thi'Dgh  subsequently  th«  ricinimn  was 
■made    amaller  and   became  oalf  a   head-dresa. 

[IlicrsimJ 

TTiB  flammetun  being  a  lymbol  of  maxriage, 
Jtammta  amltrit  ia  said  of  a  Roman  matron  who 
chAnges  her  husband  repeatedly  (Jut.  ri.  2S5). 
The  fiammeim  continoed  to  be  worn  by  the 
ijrid«  in  the  imperial  period  down  to  the  fourth 
and  Rdh  rentniiea,  and  along  with  the  palla 
was  the  characteristic  dresa  of  the  bride 
(Clattdian,  in  Kupt.  Km.  el  Mar.  2B4;  Hart. 
.Capell.  r.  p.  538,  Kopp).  The  use  of  the  Tell 
in  the  marriage  ceremony  was  adopted  in  the 
Ohriatian  Charch.  and  is-deieribed  fayTartulliaa 
^de  Veland.  Virgin,  c.  II)  «  a  'paiaeworthy 
heathan  cnMom.  The  colour  of  tb*  Christian 
T«i[  was  purple  and  nliite,  thongh  the  ume 
fiamifiBn  wai  wmatime*  nicd  (8l.  Ambroi.  d« 


Tirg.  c.  IT,;  <U  InM.  Virg.  c.  IT).  [See  Did. 
CAritl.  Ant.  il.  p.  1108.] 

The  fiammiarii  iu  Plautm  (_Aal.  iii.  5,  36)  are 
usually  supposed  to  be  the  makers  of  the  ^om- 
BUwn  or  the  bridal  veil ;  but  as  they  are  men- 
tioned by  Plautus  along  with  the  tiolarii,  they 
are  more  probably  the  dyers  of  the  colour,  and 
are  >o  eiplained  by  Festui  (p.  89,  11),  "Uam- 
mearii,  infectorei  flammei  coloris."  This  colour, 
aa  we  have  seen,  is  called  latent  from  latum, 
"weld"  (rtteda  lateola,  Linn.).  (Marqunrdt, 
Pritxdl.  pp.  43,  489 ;  Becker^all,  Oallbt,  ii. 
p,  29;  BiiiBiner,  Trdm.  i.  p.  243;  liossbach, 
RS:n.  Hochieit,  Sit,  Leipi.  1871.)  fW  81 

FLEXU'MINES.    [Eudite^I 

FLOKA'LIA,  or  Floraiea  Udi,  a  festiTal 
which  was  celebrnled  at  Rome  in  honourof  Flora 
or  Chloris.  It  was  laid  to  have  been  instituted 
in  238  B.O.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
a  temple  to  Flora  by  the  aediles  L.  and  M.  Publi- 
cius  in  the  Circus  Maiimus  (C.  /  i,  i.  392),  at 
the  command  «f  an  oracle  in  the  Sibylline  boots, 
for  the  poTpose  of  obUining  from  the  goddess 
the  protection  of  the  bloaaoms  {vt  omnia  bene 
difioreKerent,  Plin.  H.  N.  iTJii.  §  286 ;  compare 
Veil.  Pat.  i.  14  :  Varr.  dt,  Re  SueL  i.  1).  In  the 
consulship  of  L  PoatnmiuB  Alhinna  and  M. 
Popilini  Lnenaa  (173  n.c.),  it  was  made  an 
annual  fesliral,  at  the  command  of  the  senate, 
the  aedile  C  SerTilius  (Mommaen,  Sam. 
Ovid,  Fast. 


p.   £45;  e. 


a  that  y 


byd, 


i-erely 


days  (April  28— May  3). 
The  celebration  was,  la  usual,  conducted  by  the 
aediles  (Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  1*,  38;  Valer.  Mai.  K. 
10,  §  8),  and   WBB  carried   on   with    excessiie 

(Mart.  i.  3;  Senec.  Epat  96).  From  Vsleriua 
Maiimas  (cf.  Schol.  Jm.  Ti.  250  ;  Senec.  EpitL 
97,  B)  we  leam  that  theatrical  and  mimic  repre- 
eentatious  Ibnned  a  prineipal  part  of  the  Tarioos 
amusemeDls,  and  tiiat  it  waa  onitomary  fur  the 
asaemUed  people  on  this  occaaion  to  dsnuuid  the 
femnle  actors  to  appear  naked  on  the  stage,  and 
to  amnae  the  muLtituda  with  their  indecent  gee- 
tores  and  dances.  This  indecency  is  probably 
the  only  ground  on  which  the  absurd  atory  of 
its  origin,  related  byLacUotiua  (/natihrt.  i.  20), 
is  founded.  The  last  day  waa  derotod  to  a 
beaat-huDt  in  the  circua,  bnt  these  were  no 
racea.  Simitar  feativala,  chiefly  in  spring  and 
autnmn,  are  in  aonthern  countries  aeaaona  for 
rejoicing,  and,  as  it  were,  called  forth  by  the 


of  the 


itself,  u 


connexion  with  any  particular  dirioity;  they 
are  to  thia  day  Tcry  popular  in  Italy  (Vosa.  oj 
Verg,  Oeorij.  ii.  385),  aad  in  ancient  times  WB 
find  them  celebrated  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  Italy.  (See  AhTiiesphO- 
RiA,  and  Justin,  iliii.  4.)  The  Floralia  were 
originally  featiTala  of  the  coontry  people  (Preller, 
Sum.  Myth:  379),  which  were  afterwards,  in 
Italy  as  in  Greece,  introducsd  into  the  towna, 
where  they  naturally  assumed  a  more  dissolute 
and  licentious  character,  while  the  country 
people  continned  to  celebrate  them  in  their  old 
and  merry  hut  innocent  manner.  And  it  it 
highly  probable  that  such  festivals  did  not 
bsoome  connected  with  the  worship  of  any 
particular  deity  unUl  a  com puati rely  late 
period.  (BnUnaiui,  Mjitiolog.  il.  p^  M.)  .  Thli 
3  E  3 
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woald  accoont  for  the  late  introdaction  of  the 
Kloralta  at  Rome,  as  well  mm  for  the  manner 
in  which  we  find  them  celebrated  there. 
(See  Spanheim,  de  Praest,  et  L^su  Numism.  i'u 
p.  145,  kc.)  [L.  S.]    [A.  S.  W.] 

FOCA'LE,  a  coTering  for  the  throat  (fauces), 
sometimes  di-awn  also  orer  the  ears  (Mart.  ir. 
41),  made  of  wool  and  worn  by  infirm  and  deli- 
cate  persons.  Its  use  by  others  was  regarded  as 
effeminate  (Hor.  Sat.  li.  3,  255;  Senec  Nat, 
QuaeH,  iv.  13;  Quintil.  xi.  3,  §  144;  Mart.  xW, 
142).  [J.Y.I    [W.  W.] 

FOCUS,  dim.  Fo'cclus  (i<rrU:  laxipa, 
itrx^ifi  dim.  iax^unf),  a  fire-place;  a  hearth; 
a  brasier.  The  fire-place,  while  serving  all  the 
requirements  of  ordinary  life,  possessed  a  sacred 
character  both  among  the  Greelcs  and  Romans. 
In  the  primitire  Greek  house  the  ^<rx<W  stood 
against,  or  near,  the  back  wall  of  the  fi4yapoif, 
the  kitchen  and  liTing-room  of  the  family :  in 
the  nH>re  spacious  dwellings  of  a  later  age  it 
was  transferred,  with  other  objects  of  domestic 
worship,  to  a  small  private  chapel,  vaulted  so  as 
to  resemble  the  Tholos  (di\os)y  the  dome-shaped 
Itfrta  of  the  state  (Hermann-Blumner,  Privaialt 
p.  151,  where  the  identity  odffrla  and  iirxdpa  is 
maintained  ;  Guhl  and  Koner,  ed.  5,  p.  97).  The 
well-known  use  of  the  hearth  as  a  sanctuary  for 
suppliants  occurs  as  early  as  Homer  (Od,  vii.  153- 
169 :  cf.  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  693 ;  Thucyd.  i.  136). 

Amoog  the  Romans  the  fire-place  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  lAres  of  each  family  (Plut.  AtU,  iL 
8,  16 ;  Cato,  de  R,  U.  15 ;  Ov.  Fast.  i.  135,  vi. 
302);  a  consecration  which  did  not  interfere 
with  its  homely  uses  (Hor.  Epod.  2,  43 ;  Epist. 
i  5,  7  ;  Ov.  Met.  viii.  673 ;  Senec  Cons.adHeh. 
10,  §  7).  On  festivals  the  housewife  decorated 
the  hearth  with  garlands  (Cato,  de  R.  R.  143 ; 
Ov.  Trist.  V.  5,  10) ;  a  woollen  fillet  was  some- 
times added,  nor  were  animal  sacrifices  unknown 
(Propert.  v.  6,  1-6).  The  phrase  "  pro  aris  et 
focis "  expressed  attachment  to  all  that  was 
most  dear  and  venerable  (Cic  iV.  />.  iii.  40,  §  94; 
Flor.  iii.  13).  At  Rome,  likewise,  the  progress  of 
wealth  and  refinement  led  to  the  removal  of  the 
focus  and  penates  to  an  inner  apartment  (Mar- 
quardt,  Privatl.  234) :  the  change  from  the  single 
atrium  or  **  house-place  "  to  the  more  elaborate 
arrangement  of  a  separate  dining-room,  culina, 
and  Lararium  is  described  under  Doicus,  p.  670  a, 
672  &.  In  the  Pompeian  houses  we  see  the 
atrium,  now  become  a  reception  room,  adorned 
with  a  fountain  and  a  marble  table  [Carti- 
BULUm],  but  no  longer  with  a  hearth. 

The  focus  was  usually  a  fixture,  constructed 
of  stone  or  brick,  and   elevated   a  few  inches 


Focus.    (From  British  Museum.) 

above  the  ground ;  see  the  first  figure  on  p.  672  a. 
It  was  also  frequently  made  of  bronze,  variously 
ornamented,  and  could  then   be  carried  from 


room  to  room.  One  is  shown  under  Balseie, 
p.  276  6:  another,  found  at  Caere  in  Etmria, 
and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut. 

The  small  portable  brasier  or  chafing-diia, 
called  foculus  or  itrx^*^"*  ^^  especially  uei 
in  sacrifices ;  and  the  same  name  was  applied  U 
the  hollow  or  fire-pan  at  the  top  of  an  ahr 
(Liv.  ii.  12 ;  Cic  pro  Domo,  47,  §  123 ;  kul 
The  movable  focus  or  foculus  was  also  empltffet 
in  the  kitchen  (Plaut.  Capt.  iv.  2,  68 ;  Jst. 
iii.  262),  and  for  keeping  things  hot  was  broagi^ 
into  the  dining-room  (Senec  Ep,  78,  §  23).  Tke 
treasures  of  Hercnlaneum  and  Pompeii  are  ikh 
in  illustrations  of  this  kind  of  focua,  whetkr 
pictorial  or  in  bronze  vessels  actuall  j  presenrvc 
See  Caldaeium,  and  the  second  cut  uaikr 
AUTHKPSA.  [J.  y.]     [W.  W.] 

FOEDERATAE  CIVrTA'TES,  FOE- 
DEBATI,  SO'CII.  In  extending  her  infiocBS 
and  dominions  beyond  the  seven  hills,  Roae 
followed  two  alternative  courses.  One  was  tt> 
conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  a  commuitT 
between  which  and  herself  there  had  previomk 
been  no  relation ;  the  other  was  to  r^oce  aedt 
community  to  complete  subjection  by  conques: 
or  enforc<Hi  surrender  (Liv.  xxxiv.  17;  iv.  30-: 
viii.  2).  Where  there  was  a  treaty  of  alliascf 
(Joedus),  the  allied  community  was  described  bj 
the  terms  prefixed  to  this  note.  At  fir^  of 
course  such  allies  were  exclusively  Italian;  ia 
particular  the  Socii  and  Latini,  who  forced  09 
the  Social  War  B.a  90,  though  no  town  whie& 
had  obtained  the  Roman  ci vitas,  or  which  was 
a  Roman  or  Latin  colony  rCoiONXA]^  was  nid 
to  be  foederata.  But  even  long  before  that  war 
Rome  had  attached  allies  to  herself  by  treaty 
outside  Italy,  both  states  governed  on  tW 
republican  principle,  and  foreign  princes  (r.|. 
Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus,  B.C.  273,  Ko  Cssl 
147;  and  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  a  year  later, 
Polyb.  i.  16).  After  the  extension  of  ibf 
Roman  imperium  into  the  province,  two  kiads 
of  foederati  popnli  or  civitatea  have  to  W 
distinguished :  those  whose  territory  lay  witlafi 
the  bounds  of  a  Roman  province,  and  tfaast 
which  were  genuinely  foreign  (Dig.  49,  15,  T). 
The  latter,  however,  after  the  subjectaoo  of  tW 
kings  of  Macedon  and  Syria,  were  coDstaallT 
becoming  mere  tribute  payers  to  Rome  (lir. 
xlii.  6 ;  xlv.  13,  44),  and  as  a  general  rok  fa*^ 
to  be  content  with  concealing  their  praetksl 
vassalage  (Sallnst,  Jug.  14 ;  Floma,  iii.  1)  na^ 
the  thin  disguise  of  *^  friends  and  allies  of  tk 
Roman  people"  (Caesar,  B.  G.  i.  3,  35,  43; 
iv.  12 ;  vii.  31 ;— Cic  pro  lege  ManaiOy  5,  12> 

The  foedera  were  of  three  orders  (Dig.  *-- 
15;  5,  2),  stipulating  merely  for  irieuii^:* 
between  the  contracting  parties,  or  for  rec^s*' 
cal  hospitality,  or  for  military  aiibveB(fi>» 
Those  of  the  first  order  (Polyb.  iii.  2*2;  Lk- 
xxxviii.  38)  provided  that  the  two  states  shev^ 
not  engage  .in  war  with  one  another  withtct 
first  making  every  attempt  at  an  amki^ 
settlement  (e.g.  the  treaty  with  Alba,  Kffiv^ 
iii.  3),  and  contained  regulationa  as  ta  ^ 
sojourn  of  the  citizens  of  each  on  the  terriletT 
of  the  other,  and  the  measure  of  legal  proCeoli^ 
they  should  enjoy  (e.g.  Carthage,  Polybk  v^ 
22-24).  Other  terms  in  such  trei^ea,  esptcaSij 
when  concluded  after  a  war,  are  exenplii*^ 
by    those    with    (Carthage    after    the    Siolisa 
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(Polyb.  L  62,  iii.  27)  and  Second  Punic  ware 
(Polyb.  zr.  18;  Liv.  xxx.  37),  with  Philip  ot* 
Macedon  (Polyb.  xviii.  27 ;  Liv.  zxxiii.  30),  and 
with  Antiochus  (Polyb.  xxii.  26 ;  Liv.  zxxviii. 
38).  Treaties  of  the  second  class,  which  bar- 
gained for  greater  intimacy  between  the  two 
states,  are  exemplified  by  that  with  the  Aedui 
(Caesar,  /».  G.  i.  31).  Those  providing  for 
military  assistance  Taried  with  the  power  nnd 
eminence  of  the  allied  state:  sometimes  they 
placed,  the  partie;>  on  an  absolute 'equality  (Liv. 
ixiiv.  57) — e.g.  those  with  Camerinum  and 
Ueraclea  (Liv.  xxviii.  45 ;  Cic.  pro  Balb.  20,  47  ; 
pro  Archia  4,  9);  with  the  Aetolians  (Liv.  xxvi. 
24),  the  Jews  (Josephus,  Ant,  Jud,  xii.  10,  6), 
and  Rhodians  (Appiau,  BeiL  Civ.  iv.  65,  70) :  in 
uther  cases  the  socius  was  subordinated  to  Rome, 
being  required  to  "  respect  her  majesty  "  (Cic. 
pro  Balb,  16,  35 ;  Dig.  49, 15,  7, 1) :  it  remained 
iree,  but  practically  was  at  Rome's  orders,  as  a 
client  at  those  of  his  patron  (Proculus  in  Dig. 
loc.  cU.)j  though  the  Romans  admitted  their 
obligation  to  a  fiord  full  protection  (Liv.  xxx.  42 ; 
Claesar,  B,  6,  i.  43 ;  Hirtius,  de  bell.  Alex.  34,  36), 
and  included  the  socius  in  their  own  treaties 
with  neighbouring  peoples  (Polyb.  iii.  22  aq., 
xr.  18;  Liv.  xxx.  37,  xxxviii.  11,  38). 

The  condition  of  the  socii  and  foederati  was 
originally  one  of  tolerable  independence,  subject 
to  the  obligation  of  furnishing  a  contingent  to 
the  Roman  army ;  but  it  was  continuously 
depressed  by  the  increasing  power  of  Rome,  and 
the  resulting  discontent  culminated  in  the 
Social  War,  at  the  termination  of  which  the 
leges  Julia  and  Plantia  Papiria  brought  the 
Roman  civitas  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
were  domiciled  in  Italy  [Civitas],  from  whose 
territories  this  class  of  community  now  dis- 
appeared. Civitates  foederatae  seem,  however, 
to  have  acquired  the  benefits  of  these  statutes 
onlv  on  condition  of  becoming  fundus  (Cic.  pro 
Bcdb.  8,  19). 

There  were  nlso  foederatae  civitates  in  most 
«t'  the  prorincefl,  their  treaty  of  course  being 
Anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  province  itself: 
thus  there  were  three  in  both  Sicily  and  Baetica, 
and  others  in  Asia  Minor :  Athens,  Rhodes,  and 
T)Te  were  also  federate  towan,  and  Cicero  {pro 
Saiuro^  44)  regards  it  as  a  dishonour  to  Snrdmia 
that  in  all  that  island  there  was  no  town  which 
'*was  free  and  united  by  friendship  with  the 
Homan  people."  These  federate  towns  in  the 
provinces  enjoyed  certain  privileges  not  shared 
by  the  ordinary  provincial  town.  Their  citizens 
^vere  exempted  from  payment  of  the  land 
impost  (vectigai,  Qc.  in  Verr.  iii.  6, 13 ;  40,  91), 
and  perhaps  from  some  of  the  other  ordinary 
taxes  of  the  state ;  and  they  possessed  aurovofiia, 
the  independent  control  of  their  own  affairs, 
<viih  some  measure  of  legislative  and  judicial 
power,  excluding  the  authority  of  the  provincial 
governor;  but  this  perhaps  was  more  theoretical 
ihan  practical,  especially  when  a  Roman  army 
«ame  their  way  (Plutarch.  Pomp.  10).  The 
plebiscitum  called  Lex  Antonia  which  conferred 
these  rights  about  72  B.C.  on  Termcssns  in 
Pisidia,  and  which  has  been  partially  deciphered 
on  bronze,  is  printed  by  Rit«jchl,  Briscoe  Lat. 
Monwn.  Epigr.  xxxi.,  and  Orelli,  Inscriptiones, 
i.  204.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
foederatae  civitates  were  forbidden  to  embark  on 
finy  independent  foreign    policy.     They   were 
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free  to  adopt  the  civil  law  of  Rome  in  whole 
or  part :  thus  even  before  the  Social  War  it  was 
not  unusual  for  the  Socii  and  Latini  to  adopt 
Roman  leges  into  their  own  system,  and  Cicero 
{pro  Balboy  8,  19)  mentions  the  Lex  Furia 
testamentaria  and  the  Lex  Voconia  de  mulierum 
hereditatibus,  and  adds  that  there  were  other 
instances.  In  such  cases  the  state  which  adopted 
a  Roman  statute  was  said  "  in  earn  legem  fundus 
fieri ; "  but  of  course  it  did  not  therebv  obtain 
for  its  citizens  any  privileges  with  respect  to 
the  Roman  state. 

But  the  tendency  to  uniformity  which  ac- 
companied the  consolidation  of  the  empire 
favoured  the  extinction  of  the  provincial  foede- 
ratae civitates,  and  they  gradually  disappeared : 
many  of  them  voluntarily  became  coloniae  {e.g. 
Tauromenium  in  Sicily),  and  others  municipia 
(e.g.  Messana,  Pliny,  iii.  8;  Gades,  Saguntum, 
and  Malaga). 

(Zumpt,  Studla  Bomana,  p.  315 ;  Marquardt, 
Staaiitertraltung,  i.  348;  Savigny,  Volkschluss 
dcr  Tafel  von  Jlcraclca^  Zeitschrift,  vol.  ix. ; 
Walter,  Gcschichte  des  rSmischen  BcchtSj 
§§  94,  95.)  [J.  B.  M.] 

FOEDUS.    [Foederatae  Civitates.] 

FOENUS.    [Fencs.] 

FOLLIS,  dim.  Folli'cctlus,  an  inflated  ball 
of  leather,  no  doubt  originally  the  skin  of  a 
quadruped  filled  with  air.  The  Roman  games 
of  ball  (Marquardt  reckons  five  of  them)  are 
described  under  Pi  LA.  The  follis  was  the  largest 
as  well  as  the  lightest  and  softest  ball  in  use, 
as  the  pila  was  the  hardest,  the  paganica  being 
intermediate  between  the  two  (Mart.  xiv.  45  ; 
cf.  vii.  32).  According  to  Marquardt,  the  follis 
might  be  either  filled  with  air  (icei^)  or  lightly 
stuffed  with  feathers;  but  this  is  perhaps  a 
wrong  inference,  as  the  plumea  pondera  follis 
(Mart.  iv.  19)  may  simply  mean  *^  light  as  a 
feather ;  "  and  it  is  only  the  paganica  and  pila 
which  are  expressly  stated  to  have  been  so 
stuffed.  We  must  not  think,  however,  of  the 
tightly-blown  modem  football;  it  was  much 
more  like  a  child's  ball,  so  soft  that  it  could  hurt 
no  one,  and  hence  is  recommended  as  a  gentle 
exercise,  fit  for  small  boys  and  old  men,  but  to 
yvWich  jucenes  would  not  condescend  (Mart.  xiv. 
47).  The  folliculus  (rh  ^ovWucKov  KoXovpitvov) 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  one  Atticus  of 
Naples,  a  teacher  of  gymnastics  (ir<uioTpififis)f 
for  the  benefit  of  Pompeius  Magnus  (Athen.  i. 
p.  14  f).  Augustus,  who  was  rather  delicate  in 
health,  took  to  it  comparatively  early  in  life, 
soon  after  the  civil  wars  (Suet.  Aug,  83).  For 
the  follis  pugiUxtorius  of  Plautus  (Bud.  iii.  4, 16), 
see  CoRYCUS.  (Becker- Gsll,  OalluSf  iii.  171  fF. ; 
Marquardt,  Privatl.  819  ;  Guhl  and'Koner,  ed.  5, 
p.  680.)  The  term  foflis  is  also  applied  to  a 
leather  purse  or  bag  (Plant.  Aul.  ii.  4,  23 ;  Juv. 
xiii.  61,  xiv.  281)  ;  and  the  diminutive  folliculus 
to  the  swollen  cnpsule  of  a  plant,  the  husk  of  a 
seed,  or  nnvthin$;  of  similar  appearance  (Senec. 
Nat.  Quacsi.  v.  18,  §  3 ;  Ep.  124,  §  11 ;  Tertnll. 
de  Bes.  Cam.  52). 

Under  the  later  empire,  follis  was  the  name  of 
a  small  debased  coin  (see  As,  last  paragraph). 
In  the  absence  of  a  better  currency,  large  sums 
had  to  be  paid  in  this  coinage,  which  for  the 
purpose  was  done  up  in  bags,  also  called  folles, 
analogous  to  the  '*  purses  of  piastres  "  still  used 
in  reckoning  in  the  East.    The  number  of  coins 
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tkat  went  to  m  )»c  «m  probably  500,  and  fti 
worth  ^  <>(  *  •nlidui,  or  )<«  thiD  It.  1)J. 
FTom  Ihii  the  follis  became,  under  CoLitutiue 
4Dd  hii  iDCceMon,  a  "  moaef  of  accouDt."  which 
was  lued  in  reckoning  gold  and  tilrer  ai  well  u 
copper  (Enieb.  If.  f.  i.  «,  §  1 ;  Cod.  Theod.  ri, 
■2,  8;  Ti.  4,  21).  The  lilvor  unit  ia  Constan- 
tlne't  ivilem  wa>  the  iiiili(irii»-,  TepreientiDg 
the  nlue  of  ji^  of  a  pound  ol  ^Id,  now  coined 
into  T2  gold  si^uT;.  The  f.>lli>  of  lilTer  con- 
tuned  12&  vuliarrn^ia,  I  of  a  pound  of  (-old,  or 
9  M^iili'.  So  debaaed  wa*  Ihe  coinage  at  thii 
time,  and  to  high  the  premium  on  gold,  that 
the  denariiu,  the  noit  of  iwiiiiwr.  Lad  dwindled 
to  n^  of  a  gold  coin,  the  tulidui,  worth  no  more 
■'•Kngli 


1  the  ii 


ie.1  h 


of  tl 


Empire  as  nuui7  ai  TIW  denarii  went  to  ■ 
(ollduiOVore/teof  Valentiniitnlll.,  k.0.  445, tit. 
14,  {  1).  One  of  the  compulaorr  preaenta  lo 
the  emperor,  eiacUd  from  lenaton.  waa  alio 
called  follia(UaR|n.iHt,6V.Mlnmr.  iii.23Sn.). 
Many  points  about  the  mode  of  recitoninj  by 
fbllea  alill- remain  obicnre:  the  above  facU 
maj  be  regarded  aa  toterablr  well  eitabliahed. 
(Uommaen,  Miniti-.  p.  S;>9 :'  UultKh,  ilet-vi. 
p{L  2jl,  2iii  ;  and  eipednllj  Marqoanlt,  Staalt- 
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,i.  pp.  42-47). 


lated    nkin 


ktftnra.  and  haiing  TalTci  adjnsted  to  the 
natural  apertnrea  at  one  part  for  admitting  the 
air,  and  a  pipe  inaerted  into  another  part  for 
ita  emiuion,  were  an  euential  piece  of  furni- 
ture in  ererj'  forffe  and  fonndrj  {B.  iviiL  372, 
409,  470 :  Verg.  Aen.  Tiii.  449).  The  Greet 
won!  ie  uiually  fCow  from  Homer  downward, 
poeticallr  v^tfTqpet,  Apoll.  Rhod,  ir.  775:  the 
(•irtipa  'of  Cphoru*  (ap,  Strab.  vii.  p.  30^), 
Bometlmes  tranalated  "bellows"  (aa  by  L.  and 
S.,  ed.  7),  are  more  probably  aome  sort  of  tinder, 
touchwood,  or  "kindlers,"  I^t.  fames,  though 
Photius  and  Suidas  likeWiM  eiplain  ^mtritfo.  or 
•tik  by  pvtn.  According  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  work  to  be  done  the  bellowi  were 
madeof  thehideaof  oien  (iavr'aus  jiili'na,  Verg. 
Geurq.  it.  17IX  or  ofgoats  (Urci'nis,  Hor.  Sii.'i. 
4, 19),  and  other  (mallei  animals.  The  Homeric 
belbwB  wereimall,  and  used  in  large  numberii; 
there  was  one  to  every  melting-pot  or  cmcible 
(//.  iTiiL  470).  So  'in  Herodotus  (i.  68)  tin 
^«w  are  not  "  a  pair  of  bellowa,"  but,  as  the 
Gonteit  ihowa,  two  distinct  pairs,  each  sending 
forth  a  separate  blast.  The  noizle  of  the  bellows 
WW  called  info^iam  or  icjwTTJiuev  (Thucyd. 


:bibited  in  the  lamp 


bren  placed  between  the  two  boards  »  u  id 
iiroduce  a  machine  like  thit  which  n  si< 
.mplov.  [J.r.]    [W.W.) 

KOS'R  (<p4n|)  signifiei  origi  Dally  s  Qitiial 
tpringof  water,  but  both  the  Greek)  aDdBansf 
had  artificial  fountain*,  made  either  by  oir«»[ 
and  decorating  a  apring  with  bnildingi  ■! 
•colptare,  or  by  mnking  a  jet  or  itnon  i 
water,  supplied   by  an  elevated  cisleni,  pli^ 


?ial  b 


the  double  purpose  of  use  and  < 
the  Greeks,  they  formed  the  only  pnblie  bij^. 
of  water  except  the  rain-water  which  ™  «l-  j 
lected  ia  cisterns  [.\qi;A£titCrus];  and  stEtm.  | 
the  poorer  people,  who  conld  not  affind  lakiiF  , 
water  laid  on  Ut  their  honses,  no  doabt  (nein*  | 
it  from  the  public  fountains. 

Several  eiamplea  tf  natural  !priii|r«,emi™if( 
into  ornamental  fciiDtnins,  in  the  ciliH " 
Greece,  hare  been  mentiaaed  under  .^QTiUDC- 
ins.  They  were  covered  tg  keep  them  puitirf 
cool,  and  the  covering  was  freqnenllf  Is  t«* 
form  of  a  monopteral  temple  :  there  wen  tl» 
statuea,  the  aabjects  of  which  wet*  sojcMlel 
by  the  circnmaUmce  that   every  fonntiis  •» 

from  the  whole  range  of  mythctogical  kgn^  . 
That  at  Megara,  erected  by  The'geMa,  "  ^ 
scribed  by  Paiuaoiaa  as  worth  »eeinj  i« " 
siie,  ita  beaaty,  and  the  number  of  iti  eiJiW 
(i.  +0,  S  t>.  That  of  I'eirene  at  Corirtb  " 
adorned  with  covered  cittcma  of  wkiu  M^    i 


FonulalnofFelreH.  Ocidnlh.  . 
like  grottoes,  out  of  which  the  water  ft«^ 
into  the  open  nir,  and  with  a  sUtne  of  ipi^- 
and  wni  enclosed  with  n  wall,  on  winch  "-' 
painted  the  i}anghter  of  the  suitors  of  I'ln" 
(Haus.  ii.  3,  §  3 ;  see  a  paper  by  mUm- " 
the  preeent  state  of  this  fountain,  tuA  of"' 
Cftmektii,  with  an  engraving  of  the  soora  '^ 
the  Peirene,  in  Oerhnrd")  An-tiaolaptAi  Z/i^. 
for  1844,  ]^.  326,  328  ;  the  engraving  ii  p" 
above).      Corinth    contained    numerooi  "to; 

Bellemphon  and  Pegasus,  with  the  wsUr*'^ 
ing  out  of  one  of  the  horse's  hoofs  (A.  I  Cl- 
over another,  that  of  Glance,  wa.  the  Wa™ 
(*.  1 6) ;  and  another  was  adorned  with  a  h™' 
statue  of  Poseidon,  with  a  dolphin  »1  ba  »* 
OQt  of  the  mouth  of  which  the  water  S'^ 
(Pans.  ii.  2,  §  7,  s.  8).  In  the  nime  otr  "■ 
another  fountain  03  a  still  grander  scil<: 
namelv,  thnl  of  Lerna,  which  was  nin»«»»^ 
bv  a  colonnade  with  seats  for  those  who  im< 
a' cool  retreat  in  snmmcr;  the  water  ■«• 
doobt  collected  in  a  spadoas  baon  in  the  caf 
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(t6.  It.  §  5;  see  also  5,  §  1).  Several  other 
fountains  of  a  similar  kind  to  these  are  described 
or  referred  to  by  Paasanias  (ii.  27 ;  ir.  SI,  33, 
34 ;  Til.  5, 21),  among  which  two  deserre  special 
mention,  as  thej  were  within  temples ;  namely, 
that  in  the  temple  of  £rechtheu8  at  Athens,  and 
of  Poseidon  at  Mantineia,  which  were  salt-water 
springs  (i.  26,  §  5;  viii.  10,  §  4).  Vitrnvius 
mentions  the  fountain  of  Salmacis  as  among  the 
admirable  worlcs  of  art  at  Halicamassus  (ii.  8, 
§12). 

The  Romans  also  erected  edifices  of  various 
degrees  of  splendour  over  natural  springs,  such 
9B  the  soHudled  grotto  of  Egeria,  near  Rome, 
where  the  natural  cave  is  converted  by  the 
architect  into  a  sort  of  temple  (comp.  Plin. 
if.  N,  xxxvi.  §  154),  and  the  baptistery  of  Con- 
stantine,  now  called  S,  Giovanni  in  Fonte,  ad- 
joining the  Lateran.  A  simple  mode  of  deco- 
rating less  considerable  springs  was  by  covering 
them  with  a  vault,  in  the  top  of  which  was  an 
opening,  surrounded  by  a  balustrade,  or  by  a 
low  waU  adorned  with  marble  bas-reliefs,  one 
example  of  which,  among  many,  is  seen  in  a 
relief  representing  the  twelve  gods,  now  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum.  In  all  cases,  a  cistern  was 
constructed  to  contain  the  water,  either  by 
eatting  it  out  of  the  living  rock,  or  (if  the 
spring  did  not  rise  out  of  rock)  by  building 
it  of  masonry.  Vitruvius  discusses  at  length 
the  different  sorts  of  springs,  and  gives  minute 
rules  for  testing  the  goodness  of  the  spring,  and 
for  the  construction  of  the  cisterns  (viii.  3,  7). 
The  observations  of  Vitruvius  apply  chiefly  to 
those  springs  and  cisterns  which  formed  the 
sources  of  the  aqueducts. 

At  Rome,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  im- 
mense supply  of  water  brought  to  the  city  by 
the  aqueducts  was  devoted  to  the  public  foun- 
tains, which  were  divided  into  two  classes; 
namely,  lacuij  ponds  or  reservoirs,  and  scdientesy 
jets  of  water,  besides  which  many  of  the  castella 
were  so  constructed  as  to  be  also  fountains. 
(See  Aquabductub,  p.  155  6,  and  the  woodcut 
called  the  **  Trophies  of  Marius.")  Agrippa, 
who  during  his  aedileship  paid  special  attention 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  waterworks,  is 
said  to  have  constructed  700  lacus,  500  scdientes 
(old  edd.  read  105),  and  130  castelia,  of  which 
very  many  were  magnificently  adorned;  they 
were  decorated  with  300  bronze  or  marble 
statues,  and  400  marble  columns  (Plin.  H,  N, 
xxzvL  §  121).  There  were  also  many  small 
private  fountains  in  the  houses  and  villas  of  the 
wealthy  (Plin.  Epitt,  v.  6).  At  Pompeii  the 
fountains  are  extremely  numerous,  and  that  not 
only  in  the  streets  and  public  places,  especially 

at  the  junctions  of 
streets  (in  WrtVs,  in 
trivii8)y  but  also 
in  private  houses. 
The  engraving  on 
p.  152  6  represents 
a  section  of  one  of 
these  fountains,  in 
which  the  water 
]K>urs  into  a  basin  ; 
thnt  now  given,  in 
which  the  water  is 
thrown  up  in  a  jet, 
is  taken  from  an 
Jet,  from  a  painting  at  Pompe;!.    arabesque  painting 


on  the  wall  of  a  house  at  Pompeii :  in  the  paint- 
ing, the  vase  and  pedestal  rise  out  of  a  sheet  of 
water,  which  may  be  supposed  to  repreaent  the 
impluvium  in  the  atrium  of  a  house.  (Respect- 
ing the  fountains  of  Pompeii,  see  Pompeii,  vol.  i. 
p.  131,  vol.  ii.  pp.  71,  78 ;  and  Sir  W.  Cell's 
FompeianOj  vol.  i.  pp.  390,  395,  plates  50,  53.) 
The  proof  which  these  fountains  i^ord,  of  the 
acquaintance  of  the  ancients  with  the  chief  law 
of  hydrostatics.  Is  noticed  under  Aquaeductus, 
p.  152  a. 

The  forms  given  to  fountains  were  as  numerous 
as  the  varieties  of  taste  and  fancy.  The  large 
fiat  vases  were  a  common  form,  and  they  are 
found  of  5,  10,  20,  and  30  feet  in  diameter,  cut 
out  of  a  single  piece  of  some  hard  stone,  such  as 
porphyry,  granite,  basanite,  breccia,  alabaster, 
and  marble.  An  ingenious  and  elegant  variety, 
of  which  there  is  a  specimen  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum,  is  a  tripod,  up  the  centre  of  which  the 
jet  passes,  the  legs  being  hollow  to  carry  eff  the 
water  again.  Very  often  the  water  was  made 
to  fiow  out  of  bronze  statues,  especially  of  boys, 
and  of  Tritons,  Nereids,  Satyrs,  and-  such  beings : 
several  of  these  statues  have  been  found  at 
Pompeii ;  and  four  of  them  are  engraved  in 
Pompeii,  vol.  i.  p.  104,  one  of  which  is  given 
below.  On  the  Monte  Cavallo,  at  Rome,  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  a  river-god,  probably  the 
Rhine,  which  was  formerly  in  the  forum  of 
Augustus ;  it  pours  a  stream  of  water  into  a  basin 
of  granite  twenty-seven  feet  in  diameter.  The 
celebrated  group  known  as  the  Toro  Famese, 
now  in  the  Naples  Museum,  probably  once 
adorned  a  fountain.    Mythological  subjects  were 


Bronze  Fountain.    (Pompeii.) 

also  sculptured  over  the  fountains,  as  among 
the  Greeks ;  thus  at  Rome  there  were  the  foun- 
tains of  Ganymede  and  Prometheus,  and  the 
Nymphaeum  of  Jupiter.  (Stieglitz,  Archdol.  d. 
Baukunst,  vol.  ii.  pt,  2,  pp.  76,  79 ;  Hirt,  Lehre 
(fer  e<f65udfe.  pp.  399,  403.)     [P.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

FORCEPS,  tongs,  pincers,  nippers  or  pliers, 
were  used  in  antiquity  for  the  same  purposes, 
and  with  many  of  the  same  varieties  of  shape, 
as  in  modem  times. 

1.  A  pair  of  tongs  (irvpdypa,  9tpfia<rrpls)j  for 
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takiuf;  heftUd  metal  out  of  the  fire  or  holding 
it  upon  the  anril ;  used  by  smiths  and  therefore 
attributed  to  Yulclm  and  the  Cyclopes :  see  cuts 
under  bicuB  and  Malleus.  (Horn.  II,  xviii. 
477,  Od  iU.  434;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  /V/.  144  ; 
Verg.  Qeorg,  iv.  175,  Aen,  viii.  453  forcipe  cttrvoy 
Or.  Mft,  xii.  277.) 

2.  As  a  iorgical  instrument,  a  forceps  {Kafilsf 
Hippocr.).  Several  specimens  found  at  Pompeii 
are  Hgured  under  Chiruroia,  p.  415  a,  and  by 
Guhl  and  Koner,  p.  707,  e-l.  5.  Among  special 
kinds  may  be  mentioned  one  for  extracting 
spear-  or  arrow-heads  from  wounds  (Verg.  Aen. 
xii.  404,  where  Serrius  gives  iipiio^fipa  as  the 
Greek  e<iuivalent) ;  another  for  drawinsj  teeth 
(Cels.  vii.  12,  §  1).  in  Greek  o8orr^7pa,  described 
at  some  length  by  Aristotle  {Mechaiu  21),  who, 
here  at  least,  uses  Btpfia/rrpU  as  apparently  an 
equivalent  term ;  a  variety  for  extracting  the 
roots  of  teeth  (Cels,  /.  c),  for  which  ^i^iypa  is 
quoted  from  Paulas  Aegineta. 

:$.  In  military  language,  a  tenaille;  in  which 
stn-^e,  however,  FoRFEX  is  more  u<ed  (Amm. 
^larv.  xvi.  II,  §  3). 


o       f      ^     t 

Fvrcip^.    (From  ancient  moonments,  BlOmner.) 

a,  6,  anri  ^  fhxn  vase-paintings ;  e,  from  tbe  altar  of 
Vulcan  at  \  »ii ;  d,  from  a  bas-relief;  /,  from  an  original 
DOW  in  tbL>  Zlricb  Moseum. 

The  word  was  derived  by  the  ancient  ety- 
mologists from  formu  or  formus^  "  hot "  (Feat, 
pp.  8i,  91,  M. ;  Serv.  ad  Verg.  //.  oc.) ;  this 
however,  though  accepted  in  some  modem  dic- 
tionaries of  repute,  as  well  as  by  Curtius,  Gr. 
Etiim.  486,  is  appropriate  only  to  one  of  its 
meanings.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  separate 
forceps  from  for/ex  end  fc»rpex ;  and  the  first 
syllable  in  each  b  besl  explained  with  Donaldson 
(  Varrotu^  p.  297)  as  referring  to  the  **  opening  *' 
or  **  door  "  (/oris)  which  these  instruments  make 
in  order  to  grasp  the  object.  (Blumner,  Tech' 
not,  &c.  ii.  pp.  192,  193.)      [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

FOBDIUi'DIA,  the  second  of  the  two  fes- 
tivals of  the  Curiae  (the  first  being  the  FoRXA- 
oalia),  held  on  the  15th  of  April.  Cows  in 
calf  (Jordae^  hordac  boves,  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus) 
were  sacrificed  under  the  direction  of  the  Pontiffs 
and  Vestals,  some  in  the  Capitol,  others  in  the 
thirty  curies  (apparently  one  for  each),  others 
again  outside  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  unborn 
calves  were  extracted  and  burnt  separately  by 


ForfeXfSbean.  (Fm 
a  gem.) 


FORHA 

the  senior  Vestal  ( Virgo  VestaiiM  maxima),  and 
these  ashes,  together  with  the  blood  of  tke 
October  horse,  were  used  six  days  later  for 
purposes  of  lustration  at  the  Parilu  (Or.  Ftst. 
iv.  629-640,  cf.  733  £). 

The  Fordicidia  was  one  of  a  series  of  spriof 
festivals,  all  celebrated  at  the  opening  season  o 
the  year  on  behalf  of  the  fertility  of  the  crop* 
and  the  increase  of  cattle.  Other  forms  of  tht 
word  are  Fordicalia  (J.  Lydns,  de  Mensib.  ir.  49) 
Ifurdicalia  (Varr.  B.  /?.  ii.  5,  §  6\  Hordicidia 
(Fest.  Upit,  p.  102  M.);  but  all  the  Calendirs, 
and  Varro,  L.  L.  vi.  15,  have  Fordicidia.  Of 
the  two  forms  of  the  adjective,  forda  or  harda 
Im)s^  fijrda  is  the  older  (cf.  fatena  =  Aorena)  ud 
better  attested  (Ovid ;  Varro,  L,  X.>  (M»r- 
quardt,  Staatsverw,  iii  192  ;  cf.  pp.  273  n.,  331, 
350.)  [\V.  W.] 

FORES.    [Janua.1 

FORFEX,  dim,  FORTifULA  (ijrtixjj,  Ab. 
if«A/8ioy),  shears  (Serv.  in  Verg.  Aen,  viii.  433), 
used  (1)  in  shearing  sheep,  as  represented  is 
the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  t 
carnelian  in  the  Stosch 
collection  of  antique 
gems  at  Berlin  ;  (2)  in 
i-utting  hair  (Schol.  in 
Eurip.  Orett,  954 : 
Brunck,  Anal,  iii.  9; 
Verg.  Catal,  viii.  9 ; 
ferro  bidcntif  Ciris, 
213);  (3)  in  clipping 
hedge>(,  myrtles,  and 
other  shrubs  (^^oXiOTol  fivppufi^tt,  Hieroclas, 
ap.  Stob.  Serm,  65,  p.  415). 

In  military  manoeuvres  the  forfex  was  t 
tenaille,  i.e.  a  body  of  troops  arranged  in  tiie 
form  of  a  V,  so  as  to  receive  and  overcome  tl» 
opposite  body,  called  a  cuneus  (Gell.  x.  9). 

Jn  architecture  the  term  ^aids  denoted  t  con- 
struction which  was  probably  the  origin  of  tbe 
arch,  consisting  of  two  stones  leaning  sgiisst 
each  other  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  overhead, 
a.i  is  seen  in  the  ruins  of  Tiryns  and  other  pre- 
historic buildings  (Plat.  Legg,  xii.  947  D;  Di*l. 
Sic.  ii.  9  ;  see  the  second  cut  under  Arcos, 
p.  171  6).  Later  the  ijfoWs  U  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tingnished  from  the  true  arch ;  see  references  ii 
L.  «nd  S.,  ed.  7.    [Camara.]    [J.  Y.]  [W.W.] 

FORI.    [Navis;  Circcs,  p.  430  a.] 

FORMA,  dim.  Formula,  Formella  (rvfw). 
a  pattern,  a  mould ;  any  contrivance  adapted  to 
convey  its  own  shape  to  some  plastic  or  Bexiblt 
material,  including  moulds  for  making  potterr, 
pastry,  cheese,  brides,  and  coins.  Several  roonWs 
for  use  in  cookery  are  among  the  kitchen  utensik 
found  at  Pompeii.  The  moulds  for  coins  were 
made  of  a  kind  of  stone,  which  was  indestructi- 
ble by  heat  (Plin.  H,  X  xxxvi.  §  168).  "n^ 
mode  of  pouring  into  them  the  melted  metal  for 
casting  the  coins  will  be  best  understood  fr<H> 
the  woodcut  on  next  page,  which  represent*  ooe 
side  of  a  mould,  engraved  by  Sert)ux  d'Agincoort. 
For  the  moulds  used  in  casting  terra-cottas,  *« 
ECTYPUS.  Moulds  were  likewise  employed  is 
making  walls  of  the  kind  now  called  /n'M  '•'■ 
clay  cast  in  wooden  frames,  which  were  boilt 
in  Africa,  in  Spain,  and  about  Tarentum  O'*''- 
de  Ii,R,i,  14;  Pallad.  i.  34 ;  |wrid« /orw*^ 
Plin.  //.  N.  XXXV.  §  169).  The  shoemakeri 
last  was  also  called  forma  (Hor.  Sai.  ii.  3,  IW). 
formula  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  2,  §  6),  and  tentifti' 


t  HtdJernheini,  see  FicnLE,  p.  815.  The  lawer 
part  of  a  imeltiDg-furoBce,  shaped  like  nn  ia- 
vert«d' bell,  nod  suok  into  the  earth,  with  an 
ing  and  a  channel  at  the  bottom  fot  the  dis- 


iijneduct*  ere  calleil  farauu,  perhaps  from  their 
KHmblance  to  lome  of  the  moulJi  included  in 
the  above  enamenitiaa  (Frontin.  de  Ai/aaeducl. 
75,128).  fj,  y.l     [W.  W.l 

FCEMULA.    [ACTIO.] 

FOBNAOA'LIA,  a  festivaL  in  haaour  of 
Komai,  the  j;oddeu  of  furoacei,  in  order  that 
the  corn  might  be  properlf  baked  (FeitDi,i.  v.). 
Thii  iBciunt  feitivnl  ie  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted h7  Kum«  (Plin.  ff.  S.  iviii.  §  8),  and, 
like  the  FOBOiciDiA,  vaa  celebrated  by  tlie 
Corifj,  probably  in  the  Forum.     The  time  for 

ttieCorio  Uaiiinui,  who  announced  on'ubleta, 
"hich  were  placed  in  tiie  Forum,  the  different 
psrt  which  each  curia  had  to  take  in  the 
nleiration  of  the  fertival.  Those  perione  who 
Jid  not  know  to  what  curia  they  belonged,  per- 
formed the  sacred  rites  on  the  Quinmdia, 
called  from  thi*  circumstance  the  Stidtoruia 
/b™, which  fell  on  Ihe  17lh  of  Febroarj".  The 
Foraacalia  uaunllj  preceded  this  TeAitival,  but 
lometimee  coiniided  with  it.  It  would  eeeu 
that  onl}'  plebeians  could  \it  igivorant  of  what 
ttiris  thev  belonged  to.  (Otid,  Fiati,  u.  513- 
532 ;  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  13,  with  Mailer's  note ; 
latus,  s.  vv.  Ouin.w/M,  StuUarum  ftriae ;  M»r- 
•iowi^,  Staativera.  iii.  190  f)  The  Fornncnlia 
L'DulinDed  to  be  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Lnclan- 
lius  (Locunt.  L  20,  §  35).     [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

FORNAX,<fc«.FORNA'CULA,FffRaDS  (l,i^,- 
tos,  dim.  K*idritr),  a  kiln  ;  an  oven ;  a  furnace, 
fhe  construction  of  the  liilns  osed  for  bnking 

oesed  woodcnt,  which  represents  part  of  a  Romnn 
intteiy  kiln  discovered  near  Cuslor,  in  North- 
•mptonshire.  The  dome-5ha|ied  roof  has  been 
destroyed ;  but  the  flat  circular  floor  on  which 
'«*  earthenware  waa.iet  to  be  baked  is  preseri-eJ 
"ilire.  The  middle  of  this  floor  is  (upjjorted 
'T  «  thick  column  of  brick-work,  which  is 
Mcrcled  bf  the  oven  (/umia,  aXOowi)-  The 
""trance  to  the  oven  (javcfumiamy  is  seen   in 


barge  of  the  molted  metal,  has  been  diacorei-ed 
near  Aries  (Florencourt,  Cebcr  die  Seryxerie 
da-  Allm,  p.  30).  In  Spain  these  furnnces  were 
raised  to  a  great  height,  in  order  that  the 
noiious  fumes  might  be  carried  off  (Strabo,  ili. 
p.  14G).  Thev  were  also  provided  with  long 
SaetiloBgimpuic  fomath  cuniculo,  P[in.  J{.S.  ii. 
§  133),  and  with  chamben  (comcras)  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  more  plentifully  the  oiides 
nud  other  mattera  bj-  sublimation  (/W.  iiiiv. 
§§  101,  128,  135, 136, 1*2, 144).  In  the  primi- 
tive  foi^es  known  to  Homer,  there  was  no 
furnace,  only  melting-pots  (xiami),  each  with 
their  separate  bellows  (11.  ivlii.  470;  Follis). 
Melting-pols  or  crucibles  have  been  fonod  at 
Castor,  and  at  differoLt  places  in  t^ypt,  in  form 
and  mnterinl  very  like  those  which  we  now  em- 
ploy (Wilkinson,  Aac.  Egypt,  ii.  235,  ed.  Biwh, 
187S).  A  glass-house,  or  furnace  for  making 
gla:,«,  was  called  it\ovfr,*'^at  (Dlosi^or.  r.  182). 

erected  for  casting  large  statues  of  bronze 
((.'laud,  dt  Laud.  Slil.  ii.  1T6),  and  for  making 
lampblack  (Vitruv.  vii.  10).  [ATBUfEETTUM.] 
The  lime-kiln  (fomax  calcaria)  is  described  by 
Csta  (lie  It.  Ii.  38;  see  alio  Plin.  H.  K.  ivii. 
§  i3  ;  Vitruv.  vii.  3),  For  the  ft«-n<a  used  in 
heating  baths,  see  p.  27EI. 

The  early  Komaus  j-ecngnised,  under  the  name 
of  Fornax,  a  divinity  who  presided  over  ovens  and 
furnaces  [FotisiCAUA].  [J.  Y.]     [W.  W.] 

FORNIX,  in  its  primarv  sense,  is  sjnonj- 
nous  Willi  AncUS  (Senee.  Ep.  90),  but  more 
wmmonly  implies  an  arched  vault,  constituting 
»th  rooi  and  ceiling  to  the  siuirtment  which  it 
:nclo*e»  (Cic.  To;..  4,  §  22). 

From  the  roof  alniie,  the  same  word  came  to 
.ignify  the  chamber  itself,  in  which  sense  It 
iesignates  a  long  narrow  vault,  covered  by  an 
irch  of  bi'ick  or  masonry  (ledum  fonikaiim), 
imilar  to  those  which  occupy  the  ground-floora 
>f  some  modern  Roman  pnlares.  Three  such  cells 
ire  repTciented  in  the  annexed  wooilcut,  from 
the  remains  of  a  villa  at  Molu  di  Gaeta,  which 
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piisaef  for  the  Fonnian  VilU  of  Cicero.     They 
are  coTered  internally  with  a  coating  of  stucco, 


Fornic..^,  vau.ts.    \^Frum  a  vilU  at  Muia  di  Gaeta.) 

tastily  omamentedf  and  painted  in  streaks  of 
a2ure,  pink,  and  yellow. 

Beins;  small  and  dark,  and  situated  upon  the 
lerel  of  the  street,  these  Taults  were  occupied 
by  prastitutes  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  2,  30 ;  Ju7.  SaL  iii. 
156,  X.  339,  xi.  171 ;  compare  Suet.  Jui.  49% 
whence  comes  the  meaning  of  the  word  fornix 
t-atio  in  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  its  Elnglish 
deriTatire. 

A  detached  triumphal  arch,  like  those  of 
Titus^  Sept.  Severus,  and  ("onstantine,  is  nerer 
called  fornix^  always  arcus  trotmphalis ;  but  the 
former  name  is  applied  to  ornamental  or  honorary 
arches  spanning  a  street,  and  connectal  with  the 
adjacent  buildings.  The  two  oldest  were  erected, 
one  in  the  Forum  Boarium  and  the  other  in 
the  Circus  Maxiinus,  and  adorned  with  trophies 
by  L.  Stertiniux,  who  did  not  even  ask  for  a 
triumph,  B.a  196  (Lir.  xxxiii.  27);  the  next 
on  the  slope  of  the  Capitol  by  Scipio  Africanns, 
B.C.  190  (Liv.  jtxxTii.  3).  The  most  frequently 
mentioned  is  the  fornix  Fabianui  or  Fabtij  on  the 
Sacra  Via  just  where  it  begins  to  ascend  towards 
the  Arch  of  Titus  (Cic  de  Or.  ii.  66,  $  267  ; 
Act.  C  in  Verr.  7,  §  19 ;  pro  Pianc.  7,  §  17) ;  on 
some  slight  remains  of  it  discovered  in  modem 
times,  cf.  Middleton,  Anc.  Rome  in  1885,  p.  207. 
The  fine  arch  pierced  in  the  wall  of  the  Forum 
of  Augustus  (Middleton,  p.  358X  And  now  called 
Arco  de*  Pawtani,  is  of  this  description,  as  is  also 
the  archway  which  forms  one  of  the  entrances 
to  the  Forum  nt  Pompeii.  A  street  in  Rome 
which  led  to  the  Campus  Martins  was  called 
Via  Fomicata  (Lit.  xxii.  36),  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  ornamental  arches  built  across  it. 

Fornix  is  also  a  sallyport  in  the  walls  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  23;  cf.  xliv.  11);  one  of  the  towers  of 
Pompeii,  figured  by  Rich,  s.  r.  Fornix,  has  such 
an  arch  at  the  foot  of  it.        [A.  R.]     [W.  W.] 

FORPEX,  a  pair  of  curling  irons,  is  some- 
times treated  as  a  mere  corruption  of  Forceps  ; 
and  in  an  obscure  passage  of  Suetonius  {Awj.  75) 
both  the  reading  and  the  sense  are  doubtful. 
But  the  derivation  from  pecto  is  obviously  appro- 
priate ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  an  old  word 
(CaL  R.  R.  X.  3)  revived,  like  so  many  others, 
by  late  authors  (Sidon.  Apoll.  EpitK  xv.  184). 
In  the  classical  period  i^s  place  waa  tnken  by 
calamistri  [Calamistrum],  [W.  W.] 

FORUM.  As  the  plan  of  the  present  work 
does  not  include  a  topographical  description 
of  the  various  fora  at  Rome,  the  following 
article  only  contains  a  brief  statement  of  the 
purposes  which  they  served. 

Forum  originally  signifies  nn  open  space  (area) 
before  any  building,  especially  before  a  sepul- 
crum  (FestuR,  s.  v. ;  Cic  de  L<*ffg.  ii.  24,  §  61)  ; 
the  word  is  no  doubt  connected  with  /oris,  and 
8o  menns  any  place  **  out  of  doors. ^  The  charac- 
teristic features  of  a  Roman  foi*um  were,  that  it 


FORUM 

was  a  levelled  space  of  ground  of  an  obloof 
form,  and  surrounded  by  buildings,  heastt, 
temples,  basilicas  or  porticoes  (Vitmv.  r.  L  J). 
The  forum  at  Pompeii,  now  completely  excarattd 
and  showing  very  handsome  architectonl  nt- 
roundings,  will  atford  a  good  general  notion  cf 
the  usual  appearance  of  these  places  and  t^ 
way  they  were  laid  out.  A  forum  was  origia- 
ally  used  as  a  place  where  justice  was  sdmiDi>> 
tered,  and  where  goods  were  exhibited  for  sale 
(Varr.  L.  L.  v.  145,  M.).  We  have  accordingly 
to  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of  fun;  of 
which  some  were  exclusively  devoted  to  conh 
mercial  purposes  and  were  real  market-pbcei, 
while  others  were  places  of  meeting  for  the 
popular  assembly  and  for  the  courts  of  jostio. 
Mercantile  business,  however,  was  notaltogetkr 
excluded  from  the  latter,  and  it  was  especiaUr 
the  bankers  and  usurers  who  kept  their  shops  in 
the  buildings  and  porticoes  by  which  thej  w«t 
surrounded.  The  latter  kinds  of  fora  voe 
sometimes  called  fora  judicialia,  to  distingnkk 
them  from  the  mere  market-places. 

Among  the  fora  judicialia  the  most  importiat 
was  the  Fonun  Romanttm,  which  was  simplr 
called  forum,  as  long  as  it  was  the  <mly  ose  cf 
its  kind  which  existed  at  Rome.  At  a  lit« 
period  of  the  republic,  and  during  the  empre, 
when  other  fora  judicialia  were  baiit,  tbe 
Forum  Ronanum  was  distinguished  from  thm 
by  the  epithets  vetus  or  magnum.  It  w 
situated  between  the  Palatine,  the  CsfdtoliBe, 
and  the  Quirinal  hills,  and  its  extent  was  Kwi 
jugera,  whence  Varro  (efo  /2.  i?.  i.  2)  calls  rt  the 
**  Septem  jugera  forensia."  It  was  origiasUy  t 
swamp  or  marsh,  but  waa  said  to  hare  fctti 
filled  up  by  Romulus  and  Tatins,  and  to  fasTe 
been  set  apart  as  a  place  for  the  admiAistrsti«e  « 
justice,  for  holding  the  assemblies  of  the  peo|de, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  other  kinds  of  ff^ 
business.  The  memory  of  its  original  state  w» 
preserved  to  the  latest  times  by  the  legend  ef 
the  Lacus  Curtius  (Liv.  i.  12 ;  Virr.  L  L 
V.  148  ;  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  42  ;  Pint.  Rom.  18):  brt 
in  realitv  it  was  dmined  by  the  constnictios  « 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  in  the  time  of  the  last  kiflf* 
[Cloaca  ;  Emissaricm].  In  the  Urger  sen* 
as  applied  to  the  whole  valley  surrouDded  fcr 
the  three  hills  just  named,  the  forum  inchd*^ 
the  comitium,  or  the  place  of  assembly  for  tie 
curiae  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  155,  M.),  which  wn 
separatcMl  from  the  forum  in  its  narrower  seniet 
or  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  coroitia  tiibiti. 
by  the  Rostra.  (Xiebuhr,  Hist,  of  Bob^  ^ 
p.  291,  note  746,  and  p.  426,  note  990;  Walter, 
Oesch.  des  rdm.  RecfiU,  p.  83 ;  Gdttling,  &^ 
Staatsverf.  p.  155.)  These  ancient  rostra  waj 
an  elevated  platform  (suffgestwnX  from  wh^ 
the  orators  addressed  the  people,  and  whia 
derivetl  their  name  from  the  circumstance  thA 
after  the  subjugation  of  Latinm,  its  sideiveff 
adorned  with  the  beaks  (rostra)  of  the  ship* « 
the  Antiates  (Liv.  viii.  14).  In  subseqwBi 
times,  when  the  curiae  had  lost  their  iroportaortj 
the  accurate  distinction  between  comitinm  tad 
forum  likewise  ceased,  and  the  comitia  triboti 
were  sometimes  held  in  the  Qrc^is  FlamiwM- 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  the  fon* 
seems  to  have  been  chiefiy  used  for  judicial  pr^ 
ceedings,  and  as  a  money  market ;  hence  Gcer» 
j  (dc  Orat.  i.  36,  §  167)  distinguishes  b«t»«^ 
I  speaker  in  the  popular  assembly  (orator)  sad  tH 
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mere  pleader:  '*£go  istos  non  modo  oratoris 
nomioe,  sed  ne  foro  quidem  dignos  patarim." 
The  orators  when  addressing  the  people  from 
the  rostra,  and  even  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
in  the  early  times  of  the  republic,  used  to  front 
the  comitium  and  the  curia ;  but  C.  Gracchus 
(Plut.  C  Gracch.  5),  or,  according  to  Varro  (cfo 
H.  B.  i.  2)  and  Cicero  (de  Am,  25,  §  96),  C. 
Licinius,  introduced  the  custom  of  facing  the 
forum,  thereby  acknowledging  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  In  308  B.C.  the  Romans  adorned 
the  forum,  or  rather  the  bankers'  shops  (argen- 
tarias)  around,  with  gilt  shields  which  they  had 
taken  from  the  Samnites:  and  this  custom  of 
adorning  the  forum  with  these  shields  and  other 
ornaments  was  subsequently  always  observed 
during  the  time  of  the  Ludi  Roman!,  when  the 
Aediles  rode  in  their  chariots  (tensae)  in  solemn 
procession  around  the  forum.  (Liv.  ix.  40 ;  Cic. 
in  Verr.  i.  54,  §  141,  and  iii,  4,  §  9.)  After  the 
victory  of  C.  Duilius  over  the  Carthaginiuns  the 
forum  was  adorned  with  the  celebrated  columna 
ro6trata  [Columna,  p.  495  a].  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  forum,  or  the  comitium,  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  were  exhibited  for  public 
inspection,  and  it  was  probably  in  the  same  part 
that  in  304  B.a  Cn.  Flavins  exhibited  the  Fasti, 
written  on  white  tables  (m  a/6o),  that  every 
citizen  might  be  able  to  know  the  days  on 
which  the  law  allowed  the  administration  of 
justice.  (Liv.  ix.  46.)  Besides  the  ordinary 
business  which  was  carried  on  in  the  forum,  we 
read  that  gladiatorial  games  were  held  in  it 
(Yitmv.  V.  1,  2),  and  that  prisoners  of  war  and 
faithless  colonists  or  legionaries  were  put  to 
death  there.  (Liv.  vii.  19 ;  ix.  24  ;  xxviii.  28.) 
Down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  republic,  the 
forum  was  the  usual  place  where  funeral  games 
were  given;  on  these  occasions  it  was  tera- 
pcmurily  enclosed  with  wooden  railings  (Cic.  pro 
Sest.  58,  §  124 ;  Cancelu). 

Before  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War  a 
small  portion  only  of  the  space  between  the 
Palatine,  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  Capitoline, 
and  the  Qnirinal  was  occupied  as  a  Forum  or 
public  place  of  meeting.  It  does  not  appear 
that  even  in  the  populous  times  of  the  later 
republic  the  open  space  of  the  Forum  was  ever 
enlarged ;  but  overcrowding  was  in  some  mea- 
sure prevented  by  the  building  of  open  basilicas, 
beginning  with  the  Basilica  Porcia  in  the  censor- 
ship of  Cato,  B.C.  184.  With  the  growth  of 
provincial  business  the  courts  of  law  and  public 
buildings  must  have  become  more  and  more 
inadequate  (Bum,  p.  75).  Out  of  this  state  of 
things  arose,  in  the  period  between  Julius  Caesar 
and  Trajan,  the  Five  Imperial  Fora. 

1.  The  first  of  these,  and  the  second  forum 
judiciarium,  was  built  by  the  dictator  Caesar  out 
o(  the  spoils  of  the  Gallic  war,  and  was  called 
forum  Caesaris  or  Julii,  The  site  chosen  was 
exceptionally  crowded  and  valuable,  immediately 
to  the  north-east  of  the  Forum  Romanum,  and 
a  handred  million  sesterces  were  paid  for  it. 
The  levelling  of  the  ground  cost  large  additional 
sums;  in  the  centre  stood  the  magnificent 
temple  of  Venus  Genetrix,  the  tutelary  goddess 
of  his  familv,  which  he  had  vowed  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia'  (Suet.  Jul.  26 ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxv. 
§  156,  xxxvi.  §  103;  Dio  Cass,  xliii.  22).  For 
plans  of  this  and  the  other  imperial  fora,  see 
Btim,  p.  126 ;  Middleton,  p.  253.     Nothing  now 


remains   of   this   forum    but    five   half-buried 
arches,  figured  by  Middleton,  p.  255. 

2.  The  Forum  Augusti,  the  next  in  date,  stood 
back  from  the  Forum  Julii  in  the  same  N.E. 
direction.  The  central  area  was  occupied  by 
the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  commemorating  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  though  it  was  not  finished 
until  forty  years  latet,  and  dedicated  in  B.C.  2. 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  100,  §  2.)  Augustus  further 
adorned  his  forum  with  statues  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  republic,  and  issued  a 
decree  that  only  the  judicia  pubiica  and  the 
sortitiones  jttdicum  should  take  place  in  it.  (Suet. 
Aug,  29  and  31 ;  compare  Dio  Cass.  ivi.  27  ;  Plin. 
M.  N,  xxxvi.  §  102 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  39  ;  Ovid,  ex 
Pont.  iv.  15,  16  ;  Martial,  iii.  38,  3;  Seneca,  de 
Itn,  ii.  9 ;  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  9, 15.)  After  the  Forum 
Augusti  had  severely  suffered  by  fire,  it  was  re- 
stored by  Hadrian.    (Spart.  Ifadr.  19.) 

3.  The  Forvm  Facts  was  built  to  enclose  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  dedicated  by  Vespasian  ▲.D. 
75.  It  commemorated  the  close  of  the  civil 
wars  which  had  filled  the  short  reigns  of  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Vitellius,  the  undisputed  authority  of 
the  emperor,  and  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
(Suet.  Vesp.  9 ;  Dio  Cass.  Ixvi.  15).  According 
to  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxvi.  §  102)  the  three  most 
magnificent  buildings  in  Rome  were  the  basilica 
of  Paullus,  the  forum  of  Augustus,  and  Ves- 
pasian's temple  of  Peace.  The  site  was  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus,  but  did 
not  quite  join  it ;  a  wide  street  from  the  Subura 
to  the  Forum  Romanum  being  left  between. 
This  narrow  strip  afterwards  became  the  Forum 
Transitorium  of  Kerva.  There  are  no  remains 
of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  the  slight  existing^ 
remains  of  the  f(»*um  are  referred  by  Middle- 
ton,  on  account  of  their  construction,  to  a 
restoration  by  Sept.  Severn*  after  a  fire  in  the 
reign  of  Commodus. 

4.  The  situation  of  the  forum  of  Ncrva  has 
been  already  indicated.  It  was  called  Transi- 
toriumy  on.  account  of  the  highway  which  ran 
through  iC;  or  Palladivan,  from  containing  a 
temple  of  Minerva.  The  two  Corinthian 
columns  buried  to  about  half  their  height,  and 
now  called  Colonncuxe,  belonged  to  this  temple ; 
part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  forum  is  also 
extant,  built  to  corres}X)nd  with  the  forum  of 
Augustus  both  in  construction  and  height  (about 
100  feet). 

5.  The  Foi-wn  Trajani  was  probably  the  most 
magnificent  of  all.  It  occupied  a  large  space 
between  the  Capitoline  and  Qnirinal  hills,  the 
latter  of  which  was  cut  back  to  a  height  of  100 
Roman  feet,  as  shown  by  the  inscription  on  the 
Column  of  Trajan  (for  the  true  explanation  of 
this  inscription,  see  Middleton,  p.  270).  The 
entrance  was  at  the  lower  or  southern  end, 
where  a  triumphal  arch,  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of  Trajan  in  a  six-horse  chariot,  divided  it  from 
the  forum  of  Augustus.  Tlie  open  space  (area 
fori,  Gell.  xiii.  25,  §  2)  was  surrounded  bv  a 
double  row  of  porticoes,  and  enlarged  by  four 
enormous  apses  or  semicircular  extensions,  one 
of  which  can  still  be  traced  in  the  slope  of  the 
QuirinaL  In  the  centre  stood  the  Basilica 
Ulpia,  which  filU  the  greater  part  of  the  modem 
Foro  Trajano ;  beyond  it  was  a  cloistered  court 
(atrium)  surrounding  the  celebrated  column 
which  bears  Trajan's  name,  and  flanked  by  two 
libraries — one  for  Greek,  the  other  for  Latin 
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MSS. ;  at  the  upper  mi  it  WM  rlosed   by  the  |  . 
temple  of  Tinjati,  dediviled  by   his  >uci:visor.     ' 
For  full  topugra|]!iicil  detaili,  ue  Uurn,  pp.  141- 
153;  lliddUtoii.  |ip.  268-S81. 

Fors  of  SniluBt,  of  Aurelian,  and  of  Diocletian 
ire  mentioned  in  the  regionary  catalogues,  but 

Different  from  these  fora  were  the  numerous 
innrlieli  at  Rome,  more  useful  thmi  ornnrneDtal, 
and  some  of  Ihem  reaching  bavk  to  a  very  high 
antiquity.     The  most  important  '        -■      " 
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n  that  it  deriTed  it«  name  from  the 
of  an  01,  whencMoever  imparted  (Ov.  Fiiit.  ti. 
477 ;  Plin.  B.  N.  iiiiv.  §  10),  can  hardly  be 
right,  aa  it  waa  olmoit  cevtnialy  eo  Dained  long 
before  atatuei  were  introduced  at  Rome.  Another 
legend  connected  the  name  with  the  oien  of 
Hsrcules,  stolen  by  Cflcus  (I'ropert.  t.  9, 19-120). 
Others  whivh  took  their  namea  from  the  goods 
■old  in  them  were  the  /orum  oldoritua  and  pit- 
catoriiua,  for  Tegetebles  and  Rib  (Varr.  L.  L.  r. 
146 ;  Col.  Tiii.  19),  fnariam  for  pigi  (Dig.  1,  12, 
I),  oupeJinu  (Varr.  L.  L.  t.  41)  or  cBpcrfinariuni 
(Smm.  Kp.  viii.  19)  far  dainties.  On  tlie  whole 
lubject  tee  Bum,  Romeandllu  Campagaa,  chaps. 
V.  Ti.  vii.  lii. ;  tliddleton,  Aacitai  Borne  in  1885, 
Chaps.  T.  Ti.  viii.  [L  S.]    [W.  W.] 

FOSSA.    [Cjstka.] 

FRAMEA.    [HiOTi.] 

FRENUM  OtoAinfi), »  bridle,  including  the 
Lit,  headitall,  and  reiot.  It  wu  properly  the 
bit  ai  distinct  from  the  reini  (qrCoi)',  but  in 
Xeuophon  (de  Ee  Eg.  6,  $  7),  where  he  ii  in- 
strnctiuE  the  groom  in  the  mode  of  putting  it 
on,  x'^'^*  is  fi'  whole  bridle,  the  several  parts 
of  it  the  ilrlai,  ordfuor,  and  head-piece  (icopv- 
^ufn).  So,  In  Latin, /rena  in  the  plural  is  used 
tor  the  whole  bridle.  The  Invention  waa  mythi- 
cally ascribed  to  Athens,  who  gave  it  to  Bellero- 
phnn  as  the  means  of  subduing  Pegasus  (Pi 


01.x 


i  If).     The 


I'cgH^Lia  Tecel%'lng  the  briiLLe. 

antique,  repreaenta  the  winged  horse  submitting 
to  receive  it  ns  he  slaked  his  thirst  at  the  foun- 
tain nfPeirene.  in  reference  to  this  event.  Athena 
.  was  worshipped  nt  Corinth  under  the  tilles  'Inrfa 
and  XoAir^ii  (Paus.  ii.  4,  §§  I,  5).  The  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  bridle,  Biora  especially  the  bit, 
are  engraved  from  nndent  authorities  in  the 
treatises  of  Invemiti  (de  I^mSi),Qiiittot  (U^itr 
Waijen  mid  Fahr«-crke),  and  Bracy  Clark  (CJia. 
linolog!/,  Lond.  183.^).  lllostntions  have  been 
already  given  under  AHPVI,  Carpentith, 
CliteliiIe,  CuBBL'i,  and  Epbippu  )  to  these  we 


n  from  the  Castellau 
Museum.  This  is  of 
se,  and  naa  found  in  Southern  Italy ;  it  is 
>-ed  to  date  from  pre-hbtoric  times,  aad 
a  the  high  antiquity  of  the  anutneotal 
ea  described  below  [cf.  Catena]. 
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The    bit  (orif/uM',   Xen.   I.  c,    Aeich.    Pnm. 
moy ;  rarely  trri^  Branck,  An-il.  ii,  237  = 
AnlA.  Fill.  vi.  233:  in  Utin  frenvm  is  tbe  soIt 
'ted  from    Titiniai. 
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the  belt  discipline,  alilioiigk 
when  the  horte  was  iatractable,  they  tiugfat  n 
submission  bv  means  of  a  curb  armed  with  shsq- 
points.  Xenophon  recommends  the  use  of  t«  ' 
bits,  a  snaffle  (Adoi  ^toAiviSi)  and  a  curb  (• 
erepoi),  tlie  letter  with  sharp  prickles  (^im. 
op,  cii.  10,  §  6).  From  the  resemblaocc  V 
wolves'  teeth,  a  bit  of  this  kind  was  callel 
Inpalam  in  Latin  (Verg.  CconJ.  iii.  208  ;  Hsr. 
Carm.  i.  8,  7 ;  Ov.  J.iiur.  i.  2,  15).  The  lii 
waa  held  in  its  place  bv  a  strap  (^waxmfjnlU. 
ac  i,rla),  or  a  cnrb-cfiain  (4^ioi-.  Arisl^ 
Far,  loa) ;  a  halter  or  thong,  distinct  from  tk 
reint,  was  sometimes  fastened  tn  thii  cfaaiaar 
strap  by  means  of  a  ring,  and  waa  med  to  lesd 
the  horse  (fivrayayfvs :  all  three  words  in  Xsl  '. 
§  1).  The  upper  part  of  the  bridle,  by  which  i: 
was  liutened  behind  the  ears,  is  called  bj  Xeae- 
phon  ssiwifAfa  (:t,  S  ^  ;  «t  S  7).  and  it  jdcIdM 
the  Ahpvi,  which  waa  oflen  ornamental.  Tb 
cheek-pieces  (»o^E«»,  Hnm.  /(.  iv.  142  ;  nft- 
•/raStSior,  Eustath.  ad  /»'.),  which  Joined  Ihit 
headstall  to  the  bit,  were  also  in  some  asa 
richly  adorned,  especially  among  the  natiuos  el 
Asia{  in  the  passage  of  Homer  the  material  ii 
stained  ivory.  The  bit,  which,  thoogh  cm- 
monly  of  bronie  or  iron,  was  sometimes  silver 
or  gold  (x^voX^A'""  xtrsyar  ^itAlmr.  Ara- 
toph.  i.  c. ;  fulcuia  manduHt  lub  dtittitm  au-sa, 
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Verg.  Acn.  vii.  279).  These  precions  metaU 
were  also  either  embossed  (frena  caelata,  Apul. 
<f«  Deo  Socr,  p.  54  Elm.  =  173  Oud.),  or  set 
with  jewels  (gemmata  moniliOy  on  the  horse  of 
Honorius,  Claud.  Epigr,  18,  9  =  23,  9). 

Not  only  was  the  bridle  dispensed  with  in  the 
management  of  creatnres  invented  by  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  poet  (Aesch.  From.  287),  bnt  of 
some  which  were  actually  trained  by  man  to 
go  without  it.  Thus  the  Nnmidian  Desultob 
guided  his  two  horses  by  the  whip,  and  the 
Gallic  EsBUDARius,  on  the  banics  of  the  Rhone, 
directed  and  animated  his  mules  entirely  by  the 
voice  (^frenorumque  viccm  lingua  mrilia  agit, 
Claud,  .^wr.  1,  10).  [J.  Y.]     [W.  W.] 

FRIGIDAHIUM.  [Balneae,  pp.  275, 279.] 

FRITILLUS  ((fnfjJsj  ir{ff>yos),  a  dice-box. 
The  dice  were  sometimes  thrown  from  the  hand, 
but  (to  prevent  cheating)  more  usually  from  a 
dice-box.  This  was  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  but, 
unlike  those  now  in  use,  tapered  towards  the 
top:  hence  it  was  called  ^t/ji6$  (Aeschin.  c. 
Timarch,  §  59;  Diphil./r.  74  M.)  from  the  re- 
semblance to  a  muzzle ;  perhaps  also  icriftos,  a 
funnel  (see  the  Lexicons).  Another  name,  from 
the  tower-like  shape,  was  xip/yos  (see  the  epi- 
gram of  Agathias  quoted  under  Duodecim 
ScRiPTA,  L  23),  in  Latin  pyrgus  {AnihoL  Lat, 
iJL  77,  No.  915  Meyer,  193  Riese  ;  Sidon.  ApolL 
Epist,  viiL  12),  turriciUa  (Mart.  xiv.  16),  phimus 
(Hor.  Sat,  ii.  7, 15),  but  most  commonly /rt'^u^ 
(Senec  Apocol.  14,  §  4 ;  15,  §  1 ;  Mart.  iv.  14, 
xiv.  1 ;  Jnv.  xiv.  5).  It  was  furnished  inside 
with  parallel  indentations  like  steps  (gradusy 
Auson.  Comm,  Prof,  i.  27 ;  Sidon.  ApoH.  /.  c. ; 
Anihd,  Lat.  1.  c),  which  gave  a  better  spin  to 
the  dice.  The  material  was  wood  (Boupdreos, 
Agathias;  cava  buxa,  Auson.),  ivory  (Sidon. 
ApoU.),  or  horn  (Schol.  Juv.  /.  c).  Some  have 
thought  that  the  phimus  was  a  funnel  used  for 
dropping  the  dice  into  the  fritillm  or  pyrgus ; 
see  Salmasius  on  Hist.  Aug.  ii.  755  ff.,  cd.  1671, 
or  the  quotations  in  Orellius  on  Hor.  /.  c,  in 
Mayor  on  Jav.  /.  c.  There  seems  no  intelligible 
reason  why  two  instruments  should  have  been 
used;  pifths  is  the  regular  word  for  a  dice-box 
in  classical  Greek ;  and  common-sense  criticism 
cuts  through  such  pedantries.  The  notion  is 
rightly  rejected  by  <>rellius,  Marquardt,  Becker 
ftiul  G9U.  In  Agathias  (/.c.)  the  iiefihs  is  no 
doubt  the  funnel-shaped  upper  end  of  the  ir^pyos, 
not  a  separate  box.  The  orca  of  Persius  {Sat. 
ill  50)  has  been  identified  with  the  fritillus, 
^t  probably  refers  to  a  different  game  (Con- 
ington  ad  loc.).  (Becker-GdU,  Gallus,  iii.  458 ; 
Marquardt,  Privatl,  825  ;  Guhl  and  Koner,  ed.  5, 
pp.  353,  672.)  [J.  Y.]    [W.  W.] 

FRONT' ALE.    [Ampyx.] 

FRUCTU8.    [UsusFBUCTUS.] 

I7tUMENTA'RLA.E  LEGES.  From  the 
earliest  times  the  supply  of  corn  at  Rome  was 
considered  one  of  the  duties  of  the  government, 
^jot  only  was  it  expected  that  the  government 
should  take  care  that  the  corn-market  (armona) 
was  properly  supplied,  but  likewise  that  in  all 
f«*8ons  of  scarcity  they  should  purchase  com 
in  the  surrounding  countries,  and  sell  it  to  the 
pwple  at  a  moderate  price  (Liv.  ii.  9,  34 ;  iv. 
12, 52 ;  X.  11,  JK. ;  xxvi.  40 ;— Cic  pro  Dom.  5). 
*^is  price,  which  is  spoken  of  as  armona  vetus 
(Liv.  ii.  34)^  could  not  rise  much,  without  ex- 
^^ng  formidable  discontent ;  and  the  adminis- 


tration was  in  all  such  cases  considered  to  have 
neglected  one  of  its  most  important  duties.  The 
superintendence  of  the  corn-market  belonged  in 
ordinary  times  to  the  aediles ;  but  when  great 
scarcity  prevailed,  an  extraordinary  officer  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  under  the  title  of 
Pracfectus  Annonac  (Liv.  ii.  27,  5 ;  iv.  12,  8). 
With  the  decay  of  agriculture  in  Italy,  which 
followed  the  importation  of  com  from  the 
provinces,  and  the  decrease  of  the  free  popu- 
lation, the  government  had  to  pay  still  further 
attention  to  the  supply  of  corn  for  the  city. 
In  addition  to  this,  an  indigent  population 
gradually  increased  in  Rome,  which  could  not 
even  purchase  com  at  the  moderate  price  at 
which  it  was  usually  sold,  and  who  demanded 
to  be  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  Even  in 
early  times  it  had  been  usual  for  the  state  on 
certain  occasions,  and  for  wealthy  individuals 
who  wished  to  obtain  popularity  and  influence, 
to  make  occasional  donations  of  corn  to  the 
people  (donatio,  largitioj  dioisio;  subsequently 
called  frummtatio).  (Mommsen,  Pom.  Hist.  ii. 
372.)  But  such  donations  were  only  casual ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  year  B.c.  123  that  the 
first  legal  provision  was  made  for  supplying  the 
poor  at  Rome  with  com  at  a  price  much  below 
its  market  value.  In  that  year  C.  Sempronius 
Gracchus  brought  forward  the  first  Lex  Fru- 
mentartay  by  which  each  citizen  was  entitled  to 
receive  every  month  a  certain  quantity  of 
wheat  (friticum)  at  the  price  of  6\  asses  for  the 
modins,  which  was  equal  to  nearly  1  peck 
English.*  (Liv.  Epit.  60 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  21 ; 
Plut.  C.  Oracchusj  5;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  6;  Cic.  pro 
Best,  48,  103.)  This  was  only  a  trifle  more 
than  half  the  market  price,  since  in  the  time  of 
Cicero  3  sesterces =12  asses  were  considered  a 
low  sum  for  a  modius  of  wheat  (Boeckh,  Metrol^ 
UhterscJi,  p.  420),  and  4  sesterces  was  about  the 
average  price  (Dureau  de  la  Malle,  ^con.  Pol.  i. 
109).  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  each 
person  was  allowed  to  receive  as  much  as  he 
pleased  every  month ;  the  quantity  must  of 
course  have  been  fixed,  and  was  probably  five 
modii  monthly,  as  in  later  times.  This  quantity 
was  only  given  to  fathers  of  families;  but  ii 
was  not  confined  to  the  poor,  as  Plutarch  (/.  c.) 
would  imply,  for  every  citizen  had  a  right  to> 
it,  whether  he  were  rich  or  poor  (iiedtrnp  r£y 
hf\tiin»Vy  Appian,  /.  c. ;  viritim,  Cic.  Tusc  Disp^ 
iii.  20,  48) ;  and  even  Piso,  who  had  been  con- 
sul, applied  for  his  share  at  the  distribution 
(Cic.  /.  c).  It  appears,  however,  from  the 
anecdote  which  Cicero  relates  about  Piso,  that 
each  citizen  had  io  apply  in  person,  a  regulation 
which  would  of  itself  deter  most  of  the  rich. 
The  example  that  had  been  set  by  Gracchus  was 
too  tempting  not  to  be  followed,  although  the 
consequences  of  such  a  measure  were  equally 
prejudicial  to  the  public  finances  and  the  public 
morality.  It  emptied  the  treasury,  and  at  the 
same   time  taught  the   poor  to   become  state- 

*  The  older  reading  in  Cic.  pro  Sat.  25, 55,  wis  tcmts- 
sibut  et  trientOnu,  but  the  better  MSS.  here  have  ienig,. 
and  the  SchoL  Bob.  (p.  300  Or.)  has  in  the  lemma  imU, 
and  In  the  explanation  senot.  Hence  recent  edltois: 
rightly  adopt  this  reading.  Similarly  the  reading  of  the 
older  editions  of  Llvy  (Epit.  Ix.),  aemisu  et  triente.  Is 
now  corrected,  according  to  the  iDdications  of  the  MSS., 
faito  aenis  et  trimU.  {Ct.  Mommsen,  Die  RSmischen 
Trilmt,  p.  179,  n.  4,  and  p.  182,  n.  18.) 
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paopcn  instead  of  depending  npon  their  own 
«xertioi»  for  obUiining  a  living,  and  crowded 
the  city  with  an  idle  population. 

The  demagogue  Appuleius  Satuminas  went 
still  further.  In  B.C.  100  he  brought  forward 
his  Lex  AppoJeia,  by  which  the  state  was  to 
sell  com  at  Jths  of  an  as  for  the  modins.  The 
citf  quaestor  Q.  Caepio  pointed  out  that  the 
treasury  could  not  bear  such  an  expense  (cf. 
Mommsen,  GescA.  d.  £6m,  MUnttctsejiy  p.  560^ 
and  the  most  violent  opposition  was  offered  to 
the  measure.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  erer 
passed  into  a  law ;  and  it  is  at  all  events  certain 
that  it  was  never  carried  into  execution  (Auc- 
tor  ad  Hermn.  i.  12,  21 :  comp.  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii. 
6,  14).  The  I^x  Livia,  which  was  proposed  by 
the  tribune  M.  Livius  Dmsus  in  B.a  91,  was 
likewise  never  cairied  into  effect,  as  it  was 
annulled  by  the  senate,  together  with  all  his 
other  la^i-s,  as  passed  in  opposition  to  the 
auspice}*.  Of  the  provisions  of  this  Lex  Fru- 
mentnrin  we  have  no  account  (Liv.  Epii,  Ixxi.). 
About  the  same  time,  either  shortly  before  or 
shortly  after  the  Lex  Livia  (Mommsen,  Tribusj 
p.  181),  the  tribune  M.  Octavius,  supported  by 
the  aristocracy,  brought  forward  the  Lex  Oc- 
tavia,  which  roodifi^  the  law  of  Gracchus  to 
some  extent,  so  that  the  public  treasury  did  not 
suffer  so  much.  He  probnbly  either  raised  the 
price  of  the  com,  or  diminished  the  number  of 
roodii  which  each  citizen  was  entitled  to  receive. 
<Cic  BnU.  62,  223 ;  de  Of.  ii.  21,  172.)  Sulla 
went  still  further,  and  by  his  Lex  Coraelia, 
B.a  82,  did  away  altogether  with  these  distri- 
butions of  com,  so  that  in  the  language  which 
Sallust  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Lepidus,  populus 
Romamts — ne  tfrviiia  qwdem  aUmenta  reliqua 
hahet.  (Sail.  Hist.  Fi-agm,  i.  45,  11,  Kritr.) 
But  the  senate  soon  found  it  inexpcMiient  to 
deprive  the  people  of  their  customary  largesses, 
as  tiie  popular  |mrty  began  to  increase  in 
power ;  and  it  was  accordingly  at  the  desire  of 
the  senate  that  the  consuls  of  D.C.  73  brought 
forward  the  Lex  Terentia  Cassia,  which  was 
probably  only  a  renewal  of  the  Lex  Sempronia, 
with  one  or  two  additions  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  the  state  was  to  obtain  the  com.  The 
law  enacted  that  each  Roman  citizen  should 
receive  5  modii  a  month  at  the  price  of  6)  asses 
for  each  modi  us.  It  appears  from  the  various 
orations  of  Cicero,  that  by  this  law  the  pro- 
vinces were  obliged  to  furnish  the  greater  part 
of  the  corn  at  a  lixed  price,  which  was  paid  by 
the  Roman  treasury,  and  that  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  had  to  take  care  that  the  proper 
quantity  of  com  was  supplied.  (Cic.  Verr.  iii. 
70,  163  ;  v.  21,  52  ;  pro  Sest.  25,  55 ;  Ascon.  in 
Fit.  4>  p.  9,  ed.  Orelli.)  Occasionally  extra- 
ordinary distributions  of  com  were  made  in 
virtue  of  decrees  of  the  senate.  (Cic.  Terr.  1.  c. ; 
Plut.  Cat.  Min.  26,  Cae$,  8.) 

All  the  Leges  Frnmentariae  that  have  been 
hitherto  mentioned  had  9oid  com  to  the  people, 
although  at  a  price  much  below  what  the  state 
had  paid  for  it ;  Imt  as  the  great  party-leaders 
towards  the  close  of  the  republic  were  ready  to 
purchase  the  support  of  the  people  at  any  sacri- 
lice  to  the  state,  the  distribution  of  com  became 
at  length  quite  gratuitous.  Caesar,  in  his 
consulship,  B.o.  59,  had  threatened  to  make  it 
so  (Cic.  adAtt  ii.  19;  cf.  pro  Dom,  10,  25); 
and  this  threat  was  carried  inta  execution  ia 


the  following  year,  B.C.  56,  by  the  Lex  (^odia 
of  the  tribune  Clodius.  The  com  was  thus  in 
future  distributed  without  any  payment ;  and 
the  abolition  of  the  payment  cost  tba  state  a 
fifth  part  of  its  revenues.  (Cic  pro  Sett.  25» 
55,  with  Schol.  Bob.  p.  301,  ^.  Orelli ;  Asoon. 
in  Pis.  4,  p.  9 ;  Dio  Cass.  xxxviiL  13.)  In  B.a 
57,  Pompey  received  by  the  Lex  Cornelia  Cae- 
cilia  the  superintendence  of  the  corn-market 
{cnra  annonae)  for  a  period  of  five  yean :  but 
BO  alteration  was  made  in  the  distribution  of 
com  by  virtue  of  this  measure.  The  only  ex- 
tensiion  which  he  gave  to  the  distribution  was 
by  allowing  those  citizens  whose  names  had  not 
hitherto  been  entered  in  the  lists  of  the  censors, 
to  share  in  the  bounty  of  the  state.  (Dio  Cass. 
xxxix.  24.)  At  this  time  the  distribution  of  core 
must  have  cost  the  state  nearly  £700^000  a  year. 

The  dangerous  consequences  of  sneh  a  system 
did  not  escape  the  )ienetration  of  Caesar ;  and 
accordingly,  when  he  became  master  of  tiie 
Roman  world,  he  resolved  to  remedy  the  evils 
attendmg  it,  as  far  as  he  was  able.  Ue  did  not 
venture  to  abolish  altogether  these  distribu- 
tions of  corn,  but  he  did  the  next  beat  tiling 
in  his  power,  which  was  reducing  the  number 
of  the  recipients.  During  the  civil  wars 
numbers  of  persons  who  had  no  claim  to  the 
Roman  franchise  had  settled  at  Home,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  share  in  the  distributions  of  com. 
The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  Caesar  did  was 
to  have  an  accurate  list  made  out  of  all  the 
corn-receivers,  and  to  exclnde  from  this  privi- 
lege every  person  who  could  not  prove  that  he 
was  a  Roman  citizen.  By  this  measure  the 
320,000  persons  who  had  previously  received 
the  com  were  at  once  reduced  to  150,0(H>.* 
Having  thus  reduced  the  number  of  con- 
receivers  to  150,000,  he  enacted  that  this 
number  should  not  be  exceeded  for  the  fattzre, 
and  that  vacancies  that  occurred  by  dea^ 
should  be  filled  up  every  year  by  lot  by  the 
praetor  nrbanns.  (Suet.  Caes.  55 ;  Dio  Cass, 
xliii.  21.)  It  is  further  exceedingly  probable 
that  as  a  general  rule  the  com  was  not  given 
even  to  these  150,000,  but  sold  at  a  low  price, 
as  had  been  the  case  at  an  earlier  period ;  and 
that  it  was  only  to  the  utterly  destitute  that 
the  com  was  supplied  gratuitously :  the  latter 
class  of  persons  were  furnished  with  tickets, 
called  tesserae  mmvfnariae  or  fntmentariae.  Thi» 
we  find  it  stated  (Suet.  Octav.  41)  that  Au- 
gustus, on  one  occasion,  doubled  the  number  of 
the  tesserae  fntmentariae.  If,  therefore,  the 
com  was  as  a  general  rule  not  given,  but  sold, 
we  may  conclude  that  every  citizen  was  en- 
titled to  be  enrolled  in  the  150,000  cora- 
receivei-s,  independently  of  his  fortune.  The 
opposite  opinion  has  been  maintained  by  many 
modem  writers ;  but  the  arguments  which 
have  been  brought  forward  by  Mommsen  {Die 
BBmischen  TribuSy  p.  187)  and  others,  render 
the  above  supposition  exceedingly  probable. 

The  useful  regulations  of  Caesar  fell  into 
neglect  after  his  death,  and  the  number  of  corn- 
receivers  was  soon  increased  beyond  the  limits 
of  150,000,  which  had  been  fixed  by  the  dic- 
tator.   This  we  learn  from  the  Monnmentnm 

*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  not  a  eeosoa. 
ss  Platardi  (Caa.  56)  and  Appian  {B.  C.  Ii.  lOS)  states 
but  simply  an  enumefsttott  of  the  oom^eceivefs. 
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Ancjranum,   in  which  Augustus  (fi.  15)  enu- 
merates the  number  of  persons  to  whom  he  had 
given  congiaria  at   difierent  times;   and  there 
can   be   no  doubt   that    the    receivers  bf  the 
congiaria  and  of  the  public  com  were  the  same. 
Thus,  in  u.C.  44,  and  on  the  three  following 
occasions,  he  distributed  the  congiaria  to  250,000 
persons  ;  and  in  u.c  5,  the  number  of  recipients 
had  amounted  to  :V20,000.     At  length,  in  B.c.  2, 
Augustus  reduced  the  number  of  recipients  to 
200,000,  and  renewed  many  of  Caesar  s  regu- 
lations.    (Suet.  Octav.  40 ;    Dio  Cass.  Iv.  10.) 
He   had,  indeed,    thought    of   abolishing    the 
system  of  corn-distributions  altogether  on  ac- 
count of  their  injurious  influence  upon  Italian 
agricnlture,  but  had  not  persevered  in  his  in- 
tention from  the  conviction  that  the  practice 
would  again   be  introduced  by  his  successors. 
(Suet.    Octav.  42.)     The   chief  regulations  of 
Augustus  seem  to  have  been : — 1.  That  every 
citizen  should  receive  monthly  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  corn  (probably  5  modii)  on  the  payment 
of  a   certain  small   sum.     As  the  number  of 
recipients  was  fixed  by  Augustus  at  200,000, 
xhere  were  consequently  12,000,000  modii  dis- 
tributed every  year.     Occasionally,  in  seasons 
of  scarcity,  or  in  order  to  confer  a  particular 
favour,  Augustus  made  these  distributions  quite 
gratuitous :  they  then  became  congiaria.    [CON- 
OIAR1I7M.3     2.  That  those  who  were  completely 
indigent  should  receive  the  corn  gratuitously, 
as  Julius  Caesar  had  detei'mined,  and  should  be 
furnished   for  the  purpose  with  tesserae  num- 
mariae  or  frwnenkuiaef  which  entitled  them  to 
the  corn  without  payment.     (Suet.  Octav.  41.) 
The  system  which  had  been  established  by 
Augustus  was  followed  by  his  successors ;  but 
as  it  was  always  one  of  the  first  maxims  of  the 
state  policy  of  the  Roman  emperors  to  prevent 
any  disturbance  in  the  capital,  they  frequently, 
lowered  the  price  of  the  public  com,  and  fre- 
quently distributed  it   gi-atuitously  as  a  con- 
giariwn.    Hence  the  cry  of  the  populace,  panem. 
et  circenses.     No  emperor  ventured  to  abolish 
the  public  distributions  of  corn :  the  most  that, 
he  dared  do,  was  to  raise  the  price  at  which  it 
was  sold.    When,  therefore,  we  find  it  stated  in 
Dio  Cassius  (Ixii.  18),  that  Nero  did  away  with 
the  distributions  of  corn  after  the  burning  of 
Borne,  we  cannot  understand  this  literally,  but 
must  suppose  that  he  either  raised  the  price  of 
the  commodity,  or,    what    is  more    probable, 
obliged   thc»e  poor    to    pay   for    it   who    had 
previously  received  it  gratuitously.    The  care 
which  the  emperors  took  to  keep   Rome  well 
supplied  with    corn  is   frequently  referred   to 
in  their  coins  by  the  legends,  Anruma,  Uhertas, 
AbundantiOf  LiberaHtas^  &c.     We  find  in  a  coin 
of  Nerva  the   legend  pkhei  urhanae  frvanerUo 
constituto.    (Eckbel,  vol.  vi.  p.  406.) 

In  course  of  time,  the  sale  of  the  com  by 
the  state  seems  to  have  ceased  altogether,  and 
the  distribution  became  altogether  gratuitous. 
Every  corn-receiver  was  therefore  now  provided 
with  a  tessera^  and  this  tessera,  when  once 
granted  to  him,  became  his  property.  Hence 
it  came  to  pass  that  he  was  not  only  allowed 
to  keep  the  tetfsera  for  life,  but  even  to  dispose 
of  it  by  sale,  and  bequeath  it  by  will.  (Dig. 
5,  1,  52;  39,  1,  49 ;  39,  1,  87.)  £very  citijen 
living  in  Bome,  even  freedmen  and  criminals 
(Senec.  de  Benef,  iv.  28,  2),  ira^  competent  to 


hold  a  tessera  with  the  exception  of  senators. 
Further,  as  the  corn  had  been  originally  dis- 
tributed to  the  people  according  to  the  thirty- 
five  tribes  into  which  they  were  divided,  the 
corn-receivers  in  each  tribe  formed  a  kind  of 
corporation,  which  came  eventually  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  tribe,  when  the  tribes  had  lost  all 
political  significance.  Hence  the  purchase  of 
a  tessera  became  equivalent  to  the  purchase 
of  a  place  in  a  tribe;  and  accordingly  wo 
find  in  the  Digest  the  expressions  emere  tribum 
and  enusre  tesseram  used  as  synonymous  (Dig.  32, 
1,  35).  Some  fifty  of  these  tesserae  are  still 
known  to  exist  (Marquardt,  ii.  p.  124,  note). 

Another  change  was  also  introduced  at  a 
later  period,  which  rendered  the  bounty  still 
more  acceptable  to  the  people.  Instead  of 
distributing  the  com  every  month,  wheaten 
bread,  called  annana  civioa^  was  given  to  the 
people.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  this 
change  was  introduced,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  custom  before  the  reign  of  Aurelian 
(A.D.  270-275),  as  it  is  related  of  this  emperor 
that  on  his  return  from  his  Eastern  expedition 
he  distributed  among  the  people  a  larger 
quantity  of  bread,  and  of  a  different  form  from 
that  which  had  been  usually  given.  (Vopisc 
AureL  35 ;  2k)sim.  i.  61.)  The  bread  was  baked 
by  the  Pistores,  who  delivered  it  to  the  various 
depdts  in  the  city,  from  which  it  was  fetched 
away  on  certain  days  by  the  holders  of  the 
tesserae.  (Orelli,  Inscript.  no.  3358.)  These 
depdts  had  steps  (jgradus)  leading  to  them, 
whence  the  bread  was  called  panis  gracUiis; 
and  there  were  the  strictest  regulations  that 
the  bread  should  only  be  distributed  from 
these  steps,  and  should  never  be  obtained  at 
the  baker's,  (Cod.  Theod.  xiv.  17,  3,  4.)  When 
Constantine  transferred  the  seat  of  government 
to  Constantinople,  the  system  of  gratuitous 
distribution  of  bread  was  also  transferred  to 
that  city  ;  and  in  order  to  encourage  the  build- 
ing of  houses,  all  householders  were  entitled 
to  a  share  of  the  imperial  bounty.  (Zosim.  iii. 
32 ;  Socrat.  If.  R.  ii.  13 ;  Sozom.  iii.  7 ;  Cod. 
Theod.  xiv.  17.)  The  distribution  of  bread  at 
Rome  was,  however,  still  continued;  and  the 
core  which  the  later  emperors  took  that  both 
Rome  and  Constantinople  should  be  properly 
supplied  with  com,  may  be  seen  by  the  regu- 
lations in  the  Cod.  Theodp  xiv.  tit.  15,  De  Canone 
Frumet^tario  urbis  Homae^  and  tit.  16,  Dtf  /Vu- 
mento  Urbis  Constctatinopolitanae,  The  superin- 
tendence of  the  com-markety  uhder  the  em- 
perors, belonged  to  the  Fraefeciut  Armonae. 

Many  points  connected  with  this  subject  have 
been  necessarily  omitted  in  consequence  of  our 
limits.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  further 
information  is  referred  to :  Contarini,  De  Frvm. 
Horn,  Largitione,  in  the  Thesaurus  of  Graevius, 
vol.  viii.  p.  923 ;  Dirksen,  Cicilist.  AbhawUungen, 
vol.  iL  p.  163  ff.;  Mommsen,  Dio  Rdmischen 
Tribus,  Altona,  1844;  Kuhn,  Ueber  die  Kom- 
einfuhr  in  Bom  im  Alterthumj  in  the  ZeitscJir. 
fUr  d.  Alterthumsw,  1845,  pp.  993-1008,  1073- 
1084;  Rein  ap.  Pauly,  s.  v.  Largitio;  HOckh, 
Rdm.  Oesch,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.,  pp.  138  ff.,  384  ff. ; 
Walter,  Qesch,  des  Jiihn.  Rechts,  ed.  2,  §§  276- 
278,  360,  361 ;  and  especially  Hirschfeld,  Die 
,  Oetreideverwaltung  in  der  rdm,  Kaiserzeit ;  and 
Marquardt,  StcuUtverw.  ii.  106-132. 

[W.S.]    [AS.,W.] 
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FUCUS 


FRUBIENTA'RII,  ic.  nefjotiatores,  corn- 
dealers  or  corn-merchants  (Cic.  de  Off,  Ui.  13, 
§  57 ;  Ltv.  IT.  12).  The  latter  passage  showtt 
their  onpopularity  in  times  of  scarcity ;  they 
were  liable  to  the  same  charct":}  of  *^  forestalling 
and  re^rating**  as  the  Athenian  o-rrorvXai, 
and,  we  may  be  reminded,  as  the  corn-dealers  of 
modem  Europe,  England  included,  nntil  the 
present  century  [SiToe],  On  the  Fmmentarii 
of  the  legions,  see  ExERCirrs,  p.  793  a;  on  the 
commissariat  in  general,  p.  812  a.  A  few  fur- 
ther particulars  may  be  giren  here.  The  fm- 
mentarii mentioned  by  Caesar,  or  rather  Hirtius 
{B.  0.  viii.  35),  are  not,  as  sometimes  stated, 
Roman  legionary  officers,  but  Gauls  supplying 
the  enemy ;  and  it  is  uncertain  when  they  were 
first  introduced  into  the  Roman  armies.  The 
earliest  notice  of  their  employment  as  spies 
occurs  under  Hadrian  (Spart.  Hadr.  11);  not 
only  in  the  prorioce^,  but  in  Rome  itself,  they 
were  constantly  sending  prirate  reports  to  the 
emperor  (Capitolin.  Marr'm,  12,  Commod,  4, 
Max,  H  Balb,  10 ;  TrebclL  Poll.  Claud,  17). 
This  led  naturally  to  false  accusation  and  black- 
mailing {cuncta  focde  diripiebtntj  Aurel.  Vict, 
de  Cies.  39,  §  44);  and  their  office  was  at  length 
abolished  by  Diocletian.  (Ct  Marquardi,  Stoat*- 
vertP,  ii.«  492-3  =  ii.»  476-7 ;  Henzen,  in  BuU, 
deir  Inst.  1884,  pn.  21-29.)   [W.  S.]     [W.  W.] 

FRUMENTA'TIO.  [Frumentariae 
Lbqes.] 

FUCUS  (fMcos)  was  the  general  term  to 
signify  the  paint  which  the  Greek  and  Roman 
ladies  employed  in  painting  their  cheeks,  eye- 
brows, and  other  parts  of  their  faces.  The  prac- 
tice of  painting  the  face  was  Tery  general  among 
the  Greek  ladies,  and  probably  came  into  fashion 
in  consequence  of  their  sedentary  mode  of  life, 
which  robbed  their  complexions  of  their  natural 
freshness,  and  induced  them  to  have  recourse  to 
artificial  means  for  restoring  the  red  and  white 
of  nature.  This  at  the  least  is  the  reason  given 
by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  themselves. 
(Xen.  Ocam,  10,  §  10 ;  Phintys,  ap,  Stob.  Flor. 
Ixxiv.  61.)  The  practice,  however,  was  of  great 
antiquity  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  prolmbly 
first  introduced  among  the  Asiatic  lonians  from 
the  East,  where  the  custom  has  prevailed  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  resemblance  between 
the  Ueb.  pvcA,  **  paint,"  and  ^vicos,  is  probably 
not  accidental ;  the  connexion  is  accepted  by 
Gesenius,  s.  v.,  the  original  meaning  of  both 
words  being  sea-weed,  from  which  an  alkaline 
dye  was  prepared.  Compare  Keren-hap-puch  = 
Cornu  stibii.  Job  xlii.  14 ;  and  Diet,  of  BibU,  art. 
"  Paint." 

In  the  Homeric  poems  both  sexes  use  oil  freely 
after  washing  [Unguenta],  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  paint  or  other  cosmetics  ;  the  phrase 
i'Tixpivwra  wopcMb  {Od.  xviii.  172)  is  explained 
by  hrtxpitirdat  iXoi^p  in  v.  179.  The  ladies  at 
Athens,  as  might  have  been  expected,  did  not 
always  paint  their  faces  when  at  home,  but  only 
had  recourse  to  this  adornment  when  they  went 
abroad,  or  wished  to  appear  beautiful  or  cap- 
tivating. Of  this  we  have  a  striking  example 
in  the  speech  of  Lysias  on  the  murder  of  Erato- 
sthenes, in  which  it  is  related  (§  17)  that  the 
wife,  on  leaving  her  husband  to  visit  her  para- 
mour, painted  herself,  which  the  husband  ob- 
served on  the  following  morning,  remarking, 
f^9   ^4   ftai  ^    ytntii    ii^ifuAmveu^      (Comp. 


Aristoph.  Lysistr.  149,  Ecd.  878,  Pld,  lOW; 
Pint.  Alcib.  39.)  In  order  to  produce  s  fair 
complexion,  white  lead  (ifrt^t^Mr,  cemtsa)  wv 
employed  (Alexis,  /r,  96,  17  M. ;  Xen.  Otcm. 
10,  §  2 ;  Aristoph.  EccL  878,  929 ;  Nicostr.  dj. 
Stob.  Ftor.  Ixxiv.  62)l  In  order  to  give  a  bloos- 
ing  tinge  to  the  cheeks,  ^  rouge  '*  was  pepsrei 
from  vegetable  reds:  a  plant  named  ryx^*^ 
pure  Att.  hfxowra  (Aristoph.  Lysistr.  AS  \  Is^ 
L  c,\  now  variously  called  onchusa,  alkanet,  a- 
tongue  or  bugloss,  the  root  of  which  yielded  tk 
dye  ;  wmidpmSj  a  flower  (apparently  not  nJfcti- 
fied)  resembling  the  rosy  hue  on  the  cheeb  r. 
young  children  (Alexis, /r.  96,  18  M.;  X\a^. 
£p.  i.  33,  iiu  11);  the  crushed  fruit  of  theosl- 
berry  {vwcitupw,  Eubul.  /r.  97  If. ;  PhiUpjai 
fr.  19  M. ;  Phot.  Lex.  p.  547,  7) ;  and  fSir. 
used  for  paint  in  general,  but  properiy  s  Ktr 
weed,  moss  or  lichen  (Aristoph. /r.  309  DiwL= 
316  M. ;  and  possibly  Theocr.  xv.  16,  bat  c 
FuLLO).  Modem  cosmetics  are  not  always  fnr 
from  noxious  drugs;  and  besides  i^/ti(tftor  sbesi:' 
mentioned,  red  lead  (jiiKT6sy  mimwn,  XeiL/.^ 
§  5)  and  mineral  alkali  (ArpoPf  Att  Xirf», 
Aristoph.,  Theocr.  U,  oc,}  were  employed.  11^ 
usual  word  for  applying  paint  is  irr^fitthu 
"  to  rub  in,"  whence  the  dyes  themselTei  ir 
called  irrplfifioTa  (Pint  Crass,  24).  The  ep- 
brows  and  eyelids  were  stained  black  with  srlp^ 
or  arififuSj  sfiditcm,  a  sulphnret  of  antinmiyt 
which  is  still  employed  by  the  Turkish  Isdics  f<cr 
the  same  purpose.  (Pollux,  v.  101.)  The  cj** 
brows  were  likewise  stained  with  lE^/9oAM,spT^ 
paration  of  soot.    Thus  Alexis  says  (/.  c  16), 

(Comp.  Juv.  ii.  93  fi*.)  Ladies  who  used  psiit 
were  occasionally  betrayed  by  perspi  ration,  tesn, 
&c.,  of  which  a  humorous  picture  is  giren  br 
the  comic  poet  Eubulus  (/.  c.\  and  by  Xenopbw 
(/.  c.  §  8  ;  cf.  Plant.  Jfos*.  L  3,  119).  It  w«U 
appear  from  Xenophon  (/.  c.  §  5)  that  cTen  is 
his  time  men  sometimes  used  paint,  and  m  Iste- 
times  it  may  have  been  still  more  comn®: 
Demetrius  Phalereus  is  expressly  said  to  hrt 
done  so.     (Duris,  ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  542  d.) 

Among  the  Romans  the  art  of  paintinf  tk 
complexion  was  carried  to  a  still  gwater  titni 
than  among  the  Greeks ;  and  even  Orid  did  ik< 
disdain  to  writ«  a  poem  on  the  subject,  which  k 
calls <ii.  Am.  iii.  206)  "parvus  sed  cnragrsii* 
libellus  opus ;  "  though  the  genuineness  of  ti:^ 
fragment  of  the  Ma&amitui  I>iKiei^  iscribed  te 
this  poet,  is  doubtful.    The  Roman  Isdies  eft* 
went  so  far  as  to  paint  with  blue  the  reios  ofi 
the  temple,  as  has  been  inferred  from  Properties 
(ii.  18,  31=iii.  9,  31=iiL  11,  9,  L.  MiillerX//^ 
caemleo  quaedam  sua  t«mpora  fuco  tiniffit; 
though  this  is  susceptible  of  another  «ip^ 
tion.    The  favourite  rouge  was  from  s  kisi  <*  . 
moss  (jlichen  roceila,  Linn.) ;  another  was  ^ 
pvrissumt  a  mixed  composition  (Plant.  Most- 1^ 
104;  Tnic  ii.  3,  35;  Plin.  KN.ziir.l^ 
For  the   more    repulsive    substances   o**^  * 
cosmetics,  see  Grellius  on  Hor.  Epod.  ^^^ 
Clem.  AL  Paed,  UL  p.  255  P.,  icpoin9€UM0  i^ 

fupoi.  The  ridiculous  use  of  patches  («pflj?^ 
which  were  common  among  the  Engliah  «** 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  first  Cfc«g 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Roman  ladies.  (**J: 
u.  29,  9;  viiL  33,22;  x.  22 ;— PKa.  *  ^ *^ 
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Feaude  painting  tlie  face. 
(From  a  vase.) 


The  more  effeminate  of  the  male  sex  at  Rome 
also  employed  paint.  Cicero  speaks  (in  Pison. 
11,  §  25)  of  the  cerussatae  hwxae  of  his  enemy, 
the  consul  Piso;  where,  however,  as  hvuccae  are 

more  likely  to 
be  rouged  than 
whitened,  jmrpur 
riaaatae  is  a  not 
improbable  con- 
jecture (Mnr.- 
quardt). 

On  a  Greek  vase 
(Tischbein,  Sn- 
y  ravings  J  ii.  58) 
we  see  the  figure 
of  a  female  en- 
gaged in  putting 
the  paint  upon 
her  fiice  with  a 
small  brush. 
(Comp.  BOttiger, 
Sabina,  i.  24  ff., 
51  ff.  *  Becker- 
OiJll,  Charikles,  i.  261  ff. ;  0 alius,  i'li,  1G4  ff. ; 
HermaDU-Bliironer,  PrivatjltertK,  p.  200  ff. ; 
:Marquardt,  PrimtL  765.)  [W.  S.]  [W.  W.] 
FUGA  LATA.  [Exsilium.] 
FUGA  LrBERA,  [Exsilium.] 
FUGITIVA'RIUS.  [Sekvus.] 
FUGITI'VUS.  [Servus.] 
FULCRUM.  [Lectds.] 
FULLO  {icvcup^ifs,  yrcuptvs),  a  fuller,  a  washer 
or  scourer  of  cloth  and  linen.  The  fullones  not 
only  received  the  cloth  as  it  came  from  the  loom 
ill  c»rder  to  scour  and  smooth  it,  but  also  washed 
and  cleansed  garments  which  had  been  already 
worn.  As  the  Romans  generally  wore  woollen 
dresses,  which  were  often  of  a  light  colour,  they 
frequently  needed,  in  the  hot  climate  of  Italy,  a 
thorough  purification.  The  way  in  which  this 
was  done  has  been  described  by  Pliny  and  other 
aucient  writers,  but  is  most  clearly  explained  by 
.some  paintings  which  have  been  found  on  the 
wallft  of  a  fullonica  at  Pom)>eii.  Two  of  these 
paintings  arc  given  by  Gell  (Pompeiana,  vol.  ii. 
pU.  51,  52),  and  the  whole  of  them  in  the  Museo 
BoHxmioo  (vol.  iv.  pll.  49,  50) ;  from  the  latter 
of  which  works  the  following  cuts  have  been 
taken.  The  clothes  were  first  washed,  which  was 
done  in  tubs  or  vats  (JacuSf  lacunae%  or  mortars 
(piiae  fullonicaej  Cat.  H,  H,  10,  §  5 ;  14,  §  2), 
where  they  were  trodden  upon  and  stamped  by 
the  feet  of  the  fullones,  whence  Seneca  (Ep,  15) 
speaks  of  saltus  fullonicus.  The  various  opera- 
tions of  the  irvcM^cifare  described  by  Hippocrates 
(de  DiaetOy  i.  14) :  iral  ol  yra^Us  rminh  iteatpdj' 


Fallones.    (From  a  painting  at  Pompeii.) 


/i€voi,  laxvpir^pa  voicovo'i,  Ktipoms  rk  iirtpi* 
VOL.  X. 


XOKfa  ical  vapawK^Kovrti  KoWlof  xoi4ov<ri.  The 
foregoing  woodcut  represents  four  persons  thus 
employed,  of  whom-  three  are  boys,  probably 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  man.  Their 
dress  is  tucked  up,  leaving  the  legs  bare ;  the 
boys  seem  to  have  done  their  woric,  and  to  be 
wringing  the  articles  on  which  they  had  been 
employed. 

The  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  soap 
until  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  once  mentions  sapo 
as  a  Gallic  invention  (If.  N.  jtxviii.  §  191) ;  they 
used  in  its  stead  ditl'ercnt  kinds  of  alkaline 
detergents  (^uft/urro,  Plat.  Sep.  iv.  429  E). 
The  following  were  the  principal  substances 
employed : — 1.  A  species  of  lye  or  potash  called 
KoyiOj  Lat.  lixivium  (Plat.  Mep.  iv.  430  A; 
Aristoph.  Ach,  18,  Pan.  712 ;  Pollux,  vii.  39). 
2.  Nitrum,  or  native  carbonate  of  soda  (vlrpov, 
Att.  kirpoy),  of  which  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxi.  §  106  ff.) 
gives  a  long  account.  The  best  nitrum  came 
from  Chalastra  or  Chalestra  in  Macedonia, 
whence  x^^^^^P^^o^f  ^cil.  Kirpow  (Plat.  /.  c. ; 
Plin.  /.  c.  §§  107,  115);  it  was  also  found  in 
Egypt  in  large  quantities,  but  of  inferior  quality 
(Herod,  ii.  86;  Plin.  I.e.  §§  109,  111).  The 
pirpoy  Kol  if>vKos  of  Theocritus  (Idyll,  xv.  16), 
sometimes  explained  as  cosmetics,  are  more  pro- 
bably a  mineral  and  a  vegetable  alkali  used  for 
washing  wool ;  Koyia  was  prepared  from  nitrum 
(Aristoph.  Ran.  712).  3.  Fuller's  earth  (creta 
fullonia,  Plin.  H.  K.  xvii.  §  46),  a  sort  of  alkaline 
marl,  of  which  there  were  many  varieties ;  the 
most  celebrated  was  from  the  island  of  (^molos 
(KifJMkla  yrj,  Aristoph.  Pan.  713;  Theophr. 
Char.  10  and  18  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  484;  Ov.  MH.  vii. 
463 ;  and  especially  Plin.  B.  ^\  xxxv.  §§  195- 
198).  The  Sardinian  was  also  good,  but  de- 
structive to  colours,  and  hence  only  suitable  for 
white  garments  or  for  the  first  rough  washing 
of  those  which  were  afterwards  to  be  smartened- 
up  (poliri,  Plin.  /.  c. ;  cogiy  concUiari,  Varr.  L.  L. 
vi.  43)  with  Umbrian  or  Cimolian  earth.  We 
must  distinguish  between  fuller's-  earth,  mixed 
with  the  water  in  which  the  clothes  were 
washed,  and  the  ordinary  creia^  used  like  pipe- 
clay for  whitening  the  togas  of  the  candidati 
(Plant.  Aultd.  iv.  9,  6).  4.  The  urine  of  men  and 
animals,  mentioned  in  this  connexion  by  Mnesi- 
theus,  an  Athenian  physician  of  (probably)  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  (ap.  Athen.  xi.  484  a), 
but  in  more  general  use  among  the  Romans. 
The  fullones  derived  their  supply  of  it  from  the 
public  latrines  (Mart.  vi.  93,  xii.  48 ;  Doudm)  ; 
and  they  are  supposed  by  Casaubon  and  others 
to  have  paid  the  urinae  vectigal  raised  by  Ves- 
pjisian  (Suet.  Vesp.  23). 

After  the  clothes  had  been  washed,  they  were 
hung  ont  to  dry,  nnd  were  allowed  to  be  placed 
in  the  street  before  the  doors  of  the  fullonica. 
(Dig.  43,  tit.  10,  s.  1,  §  4.)  When  dry,  the  wool 
was  brushed  and  carded  to  raise  the  nap,  some- 
times with  the  8kin  of  a  hedgehog  (Plin.  H.  N. 
viii.  §  135),  and  sometimes  with  some  plants  of 
the  teasel  kind  (yva^ii^  iucdyBVi  Dioscor.  Mat 
Med.  iv.  160 ;  spina  fullonia,  Plin.  ff.  K  xri. 
§  244,  xxiv.  §  111.  xxvii.  §  92).  The  carding 
instrument  is  called  in  Greek  icyd^os  (Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.  Plut.  166),  in  Latin  aena  (Plin.  U.  cc.). 
The  clothes  were  then  hung  on  a  vessel  of 
basket-work  (viminea  cavea),  under  which  sul- 
phur was  placed  in  order  to  whiten  the  cloth; 
for  it  was  well  known  that  many  colours  were 

3  L 


deitTOTtd  bT  tbt  ToUtiU  atfun  of  aalpfaar. 
(Apnl.  JW-h.  p.208;  PUn.  H.  X.xixr.  ^  lib; 
PoUai,  Tii.  41.)  The  pnceding  iccount  i»  w*U 
illutnUd  bf  th>   fint  of  tbc  two  followiog 


On  th«  1«(t  w«  (M  n  fullo  bmhing  or  ordiDg 
a  *biU  taaic,  anipcBded  anr  >  rope,  with  a 
ord  or  bnwh,  which  bean  coniidcrabte  rewin- 


Pnllongt.    (From  i  pitaitliic  at  Pcmiptll.} 


On  the  right, 
irns  01  wicker-work, 
JDtended  for  the  pur- 


wbich  wu  withoul 

CI  detcribed  (bore;  he  bei  al»  ■  pot  in  his 
d,  perhapi  ioteaded  for  holdiog  the  lulphar. 
On  hii  head  he  wean  a  kiad  of  garland,  which 
ii  aappoKd  to  be  an  olire  fcarlind,  lUid  abore 
him  an  owl  ti  repreifDted  •ittiog.  It  i<  thnnght 
that  the  olire  garland  uut  the  owl  indicato  that 
the  eitablUhmeot  ww  under  the  patroDagt  of 
Hioerva,  the  tutelirv  goddeu  of  the  loom.  On 
the  left,  a  well-dreiwi  female  ii  litting,  eia- 
minini;  a  piece  of  work  which  a  yonoger  girl 
bring!  to  her.  A  reiicuium  [see  p,  499  a]  upon 
ber  head,  a  necklace,  and  biaeeleti  denote  a 
penon  of  higher  rank  than  one  of  the  ordinarjr 
vork-peopte  of  the  utablithnent. 

In  tbe  followiug  woodcDt  we  lee  a  yoang 
in  a  green  tonic  giving  a  piece  of  cloth,  which 
appears  to  be  linilhed,  to  a  woman,  who 
green  nndet-tiinic,  and  over  it  a  yello 


'Ttn^ 
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cleaning  one  of  the  cardi  or  bmshea  Ann; 
theie  paintingi  there  wii  a  pren.  woAti  k 
two  upright  Ktewa,  in  which  the  (lotli  i^ 
placed  to  be  smootbened.  A  dracing  of  Ut 
press  ii  gi<en  on  p.  4frla. 

The  eitabliihnieni  or  workthop  of  the  ftlk- 
wai  called  FuUimiai  (Dig.  39,  lit.  3,  s.  li 
FMlUMia-m  (Dig.  7,  tit.  1.  >.  13,  §  8),  or  f».- 
a.'n>  (Amni.  Marc.  liv.  11.  §  31);  >il~r. 
n^Kcma  (PliD.  H.  A'.  Miv.  S  115).  Of.ockna- 
bliahmenta  there  were  great  number)  io  Emh. 
for  ihe  Romani  do  not  appear  to  hate  m^j 
at  htnne  even  their  linen  clothei  (Uarliil.  li' 
51).  The  word  tAbwi*  denoled  the  ■adiiiiftf 
linen,and«nf<^voi'7*a^i)cw  thewartinsU 
woollen,clothe«.  (Athen,ii.  p,  583d;  PoUu,"- 
39,  40,  41 ;  KoeUlh.  ad  Od.  iiiv.  14B,  p.  IBi. 
41.)  To  large  farms  a  fnUonica  wtiaomelim 
attached,  in  which  the  work  wa*  perfonwJi? 
the  slare*  who  belonged  lo  the  famila  rata 
(Viirro,  R.  R.  L  16).  Woollen  garnitQU  wb" 
had  been  once  washed  were  couuiierel  to  » 
tcH  valnable  than  they  were  pieviouili  (P(D» 
30  ;  Lamprid.  Hrtiog.  26) ;  hence  Jlartiil  (til) 
tpeaki  of  a  toga  lota  Uttjik  (fnaftrju*  m  p* 

The  trade  of  the  fullers  »a»  coniidCTri  " 
important  that  the  cenaorj  C.  Flamiaint  ai 
L.  Aemilius,  B.C.  330,  prescribed  the  noJto 
which  the  dres«a  were  to  be  washed  (Flii. if. X 
HIT.  S  197).  Like  the  other  prinripd  tnJt. 
in  Rome,  the  Fullone*  formed  a  coifcs**  " 
joifa(*;i'«m{Kabtetti, /»sc.  p.  278;  Oitlli,3»l  = 
Mommsen,  Inter.  Regn.  .Xaip.  2208;  Onlij. 
4056,4091)  under  the  protection  of  Biaifn. 
the  patron™  of  hnndicrnfU  (Id.  4091,  7W-i- 
Ai  regard!  legal  liability,  the  fullo  wu  laai^ 
able  for  the  properly  while  it  wai  in  liiifi*'^ 
lion  ;  and  if  ho  returned  by  miiUke  a  difooi 


(Dig.^is" 
I  3). 


whidi  kUQ    I 


t.  2,  a.  13,  §  6  ; 


ao,S2;i 


(SchBttgen,  JnHguiiatea  Triliu 
Traj.  ad  Hhen.  1727  ;  Beckronnn, 
Uom,  ii.  92  ff.,  ed.  Bohn  ;  Becker 
L  316;  Galhu,  iii.  306  S.  ;  Her 
PriiataHartk.   ^15; 


G0U,C5lan*=- 

PriKtL  ill- 
tod  eapeclally  Bllimner,  Technd.  i.  157ff.)_. 
[W.S.]   [W.lt.j 
FULLOTnCA.    [FtTLLO.] 
FUMA'BIUM.    [ViMDM.] 

FUNA'LE,  the  nenter  form,  ix  proW''' 
be  diitinguiahed  from  Funalm,  uii  nn^' 
chandelier  or  other  contrivance  for  holdiK| 
number  of  lights  (Verg.  Ae<i.  i.  727;  Hm-  '* 
iii.  26,  7 ;  Qv.  Mel.  lii.  247).  Tbij  di!*ii*J 
ha*  not  alwaya  been  drawn,  and  we  giTtit" 
the  .Tidence  upon  which  it  rests.  Sirri«l» 
An.  I.e.  referring  to  Varro)  :  -Noniiell^ 
veUrea  candelabra  dicta  trad  nut  [faoiUsJlf 
in  capitibua  uucinoa  haberent,  quibni  affip  P' 
bant  tbI  oandelae  vel  fanes  pica  delibntJ:  i" 
Interdnm  mant  minora,  nt  geilari 
praeferri  magi 


remewti'"'  f^ 

words  there   is  cl»r,' 

thestorTofDuilin.(C»^4*^ 


S  44 ;  Val.  Mat.  iii.  6,  §  4 ;  Sil.  ri.  667>  D^ 
(on  Ter.  Aitdr.  i.  1,  88) :  "[fnnu.]  V>^**^^ 
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Iddor.  Orig,  xx.  10,  §  5 :  **  Funnlia  candelabra 
apod  Teteres,  quibus  funiculi  cera  vel  hujusmodi 
alimento  luminis  obliti  figebanlur.  Idem  itaque 
et  stimuli  praeacuti  funalia  dicebantur.*'  The 
mention  of  unci,  uncim,  cunei,  stitnuii  in  these 
passages  in  strongly  suggestive  of  the  **  coronae  " 
often  seen  in  foreign  churches,  for  holding  wax 
lights  stuck  on  spikes.  The  smaller  sort  (Serv.) 
were  portable,  and  carried  a  single  taper.  (Mar> 
quardt,  Privatl,  690;  Becker-Gttll,  Gallas,  ii. 
392  f.)  [W.  W.] 

FUNAXIS,  a  link  or  taper,  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  torch  [Fax],  but  made  of 
papyrus  and  other  fibrous  plants,  twisted  like  a 
rope,  and  smeared  with  pitch  and  wax.  It  was 
indeed,  as  Antipater  describes  it,  *'  a  light  coated 
with  wax  "  (\afiThs  teripoxirmv,  Brunck,  Anal. 
ii.  112  =  AtUA.  Pal.  vi.  249).  Cereus  is  both 
adjective  and  substantive,  and  either  an  epithet 
or  a  synonym  of  funalis :  *^  funalem  cereum," 
Val.  Max.  iii.  6,  §  4 ;  **  dclectabatur  cereo  (old 
edd.  crebro)  [fnnali]  et  tibicine,**  Cic  de  Sen. 
13,  §  44,  where  funali  is  bracketed,  perhaps 
unnecessarily,  as  a  gloss  on  cereo  (Reid) ; 
ceretts  snbst..  Plant.  Cure.  i.  1,  9;  Cic  de 
Of.  iiL  20,  §  80 ;  Senec.  de  Brev.  Vit.  extr. ; 
Epist.  122,  §  10;  Mart.  v.  18,  xiv.  42 ;  Macrob 
Sat.  1  7,  §  33.  Funales  are  sculptured  upon 
an  ancient  sepulchral  marble  preserved  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Giustina  at  Padua  (Pignor. 
de  SertdSj  p.  269)  and  figured  by  Rich  (s.  c. 
**  Funale  ").  At  the  Saturnalia  they  were  pre- 
sented by  clients  to  their  superiors,  and  were 
lighted  in  honour  of  Saturn  (Antipater,  l.c.\ 
Macrob.  /.  c),  sometimes  on  other  occasions 
(Oic  de  Off.  1.  c).  Compare  the  preceding 
article.  [J.  Y.]    [W.  W.] 

FUNATilS  EQUUS.    [Corrus,  p.  5796.] 
PUNA'MBULUS    (axou'ofiiirris^  a    rope- 
dancer.    The  art  of  dancing  on  the  tight  rope 
was  carried  to  as  great  perfection  among  the 
Romana  as  it  is  with  us.  (Terent.  Hecyr.  Prol,  4 ; 


Bope-dancera.    (From  a  painting  at  Herculaneum.) 

Jor.   Epist.  ii.  1,  210 ;  Juv.  iiL  77 ;  xiv.  265, 
S72,  with  Major's  note.)    If  we  may  jndge  from 


a  series  of  paintings  discovered  in  the  excava- 
tions {Ant,  d'Ercol.  tom.  iii.  pp.  160-165),  from 
which  the  figures  in  the  preceding  woodcut  are 
selected,  the  performers  placed  themselves  in  an 
endless  variety  of  graceful  and  sportive  atti- 
tudes, and  representeid  the  characters  of  baccha- 
nals, satyrs,  and  other  imaginary  beings.  Three 
of  the  persons  here  exhibited  hold  the  thyrsus, 
which  may  have  served  for  a  balancing  pole ; 
two  are  performing  on  the  double  pipe,  and 
one  on  the  lyre :  two  others  are  pouring  wine 
into  vessels  of  different  forms.  Tney  all  have 
their  heads  enveloped  in  skins  or  caps,  probably 
intended  as  a  protection  in  case  of  falling.  The 
Emperor  M.  Aurelius,  in  consequence  of  the  fall 
of  a  boy,  caused  feather-beds  (culcitras)  to  be 
laid  under  the  rope  to  obviate  the  danger  of 
such  accidents.  (Capitol.  M.  Ant.  Phil.  12.) 
'One  of  the  most  difficult  exploits  was  running 
down  the  rope  (Sueton.  NerOf  11)  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  performance.  It  was  a  strange 
attempt  of  Germanicus  and  of  the  Emperor 
Galba  to  exhibit  elephants  walking  on  the  rope. 
(Plin.  IT.  N.  viii.  §  5;  Sueton.  Galb.  6;  Sen. 
Epiat.  86.)  [J.  y.]    [W.  W.] 

FUNDA  (ffifftMyri),  a  sling.  The  light 
troops  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies  included 
a  certain  proportion  of  slingei*s  {funditores^ 
(T^ci^oi^rcu).  In  the  earliest  times,  however,^ 
the  sling  appears  not  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Greeks.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad ;  for 
in  the  only  passage  (//.  xiii.  600)  in  which  the 
word  a<ft€ySivfi  occurs,  it  is  ufed  in  its  original 
signification  of  a  bandage.  But  in  the  times  of 
the  Persian  wars  slingers  had  come  into  use ; 
for  among  the  other  troops  which  Gelon  offered 
to  send  to  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks  against 
Xerxes,  mention  is  made  of  2000  slingers  (Herod, 
vii.  158) ;  and  that  the  sling  was  then  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  is  also  evident  from  allusions  im 
literature  (Archil,  fr.  3,  Bergk ;  Aesch.  Agavk., 
1010;  Eurip.  Phoen.  1142;  Aristoph.-4o.  1185). 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  stated  that  we 
rarely  read  of  slingers  in  these  wars  ;  the  use  of 
the  sling  was  a  barbarian  rather  than  a  Greek 
accomplishment,  and  found  in  the  highest  per- 
fection among  Egyptians  and  Persians,  as  later 
among  the  Spaniards  and  Baleares.  Among  tho 
Greeks  the  Acamanians,  a  backward  people,  at-, 
tained  to  the  greatest  expertness  in  the  use  of 
this  weapon  (Thuc.  ii.  81) ;  and  at  a  later  time 
the  Achaeans,  especially  the  inhobitants  of 
Aegium,  Patrae,  and  Dyme,  were  celebrated  as 
expert  slingers.  The  slings  of  these  Achaeans  . 
were  made  of  three  thongs  (jscutalia)  of  leather, 
and  not  of  one  only,  like  those  of  other  nations . 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  29).  To  the  same  period,  the  days 
of  the  Achaean  league,  is  ascribed  the  invention 
of  the  Kt<rrpoir^tpB6yfi  (cestrosphendone,  Liv. 
xlii.  65),  described  below. 

In  the  early  Roman  army,  slingers  formed  a 
part  of  the  fifth  or  lowest  Serviad  class  (Dionvs^ 
iv.  17;  liv.  i.  43;  Fest.  Epit.  p.  369  M.:  cf, 
EXERCITUB,  p.  782  a ;  Marquardt,  Staatsverw. 
ii.  317) ;  but  in  the  great  days  of  the  Punic  and 
Macedonian  wars  they  were  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  the  legions,  and  the  Balearic  slingers 
of  Hannibal  were  opposed  by  Greek,  Syrian,  and 
African  auxiliaries  (Marquardt,  •&.  332-3). 
The  people  who  enjoyed  the  greatest  celebrity 
as  slingers  were  the  natives  of  the  Balearic 
islands.    Their  skill  in  the  use  of  this  weapon  is 
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tnii  to  have  »ris«n  ftoni  Ihe  ci renin itance  that 
when  thty  were  children,  their  motherj  obli^tJ 
them  to  ubUiin  their  food  by  (trilcins  it  nith  i 
»Uii([.  (Veget.  de  St  M3.  i.  Iti ;  Slrsb.  iii 
p.  16a.)  U»t  ilinga  were  mule  of  leather,  but 
the  B«lMricwerB  mupractureJ  out  of  k  kiiK 
of  ra«h  (StTBl.  /.  I.)-    Th«  mimer  in  which  thi 

figure  (Birtoll,  C-J.  Ttvj.  tnv.  46)  of  >  loldie: 


with   . 


Hog,    (Fno  the  Column  of  Tralin.) 


>t  hii 


palliam.  anJ  with  hi>  nrni  e.\t«iiiled  iu  order  to 
whirl  Ihr  t1i:ig  abuut  hie  he;ul  (Verg.  Aen.  ii. 
MT.  M» ;  xi.  579).  BeiiJea  ktonei,  bullett, 
tMti  glandei  (ju^fiVStt),  of  ■  rami  between 
acornt  and  almoDdi,  n'tra  (:a^t  ia  inouidi  to  be 
thrown  with  alinga  (Lucrct.  ri.  1T6  ;  Ovid,  Jlel. 
ii.  727,  vii.  777,  ii».  835,  830).  They  have 
been  fuuiid  on  tlie  plain  or  Marathon  and  in 
othfr  jvirti  of  Gr«eee,  aod  are  reniartable  for 
tlie  inx'riptioiii  and  devicca  which  they  exhibit. 
Mich  ai  thunderbolt t,  the  aamei  of  iwriona,  and 
the  word  AE3AI,  meaning  "Tnke  thii." 
(Mommien,  in  ZeiltA>-ift  fw-  die  Alterth^trnt- 
trvaenxAafl.  1846,  p.  782 ;  Guhl  and  Koner, 
cd.  5,  p.  334.)  The  ridiculoui  notion  that  theK 
bulleU  melted  in  the  air  wa«  widely  diffused  in 
the  ancient  world,  aud  not  conKneil  to  poetry 
(Locret.  I.  c. :  Vcrg.  Aen.  it.  588 :  Ov.  Hct. 
ii.  T2T,  xiT.  826):  even  thu  father  of  icieuee 
iii.iiat.iini  it  (Aristot.  dt  Catlo,  iL  7  ;  ofw  mil 
iwl  r&r  frpOfUmr  fl(A«v'  rairra  faf  airrk 
jimpavrai  olnii  Sirra  r^tirVai  rit  fuXvffH' 
Sat).  It  may  have  arisen,  ni  I'auly  points  ou( 
(s.  r.  ■■  Fnnditorea  "),  ftom  the  •Matte niag  of  the 
lotV  metal  when  it  «trike>  a  hard  surface. 
Another  miiaile  vu  called  Kioriiei,  a  particular 
kind  of  bolt  with  an  iron  head  aii  inchea  long:, 
ailached  to  ^wooden  >haft  nine  inches  long, 
and  the  thickoeaa  of  a  m.Mi's  linger ;  it  wai 
r'urnished  with  three  short  wooden  wings,  re- 
discharged  from  n  alingwilh  Xwoscntalia,  called 
iiiirTpc(rr^(i>idnt  (Ut.  ilil  85;  Poljb.  iiTii.  ^. 
9  op.  Suid.  >.  I.  K^irrpoi:  Livr  here  eridently 
transtnlel  Polfbina). 

Besides  aliDgs,  stonci  thrown  with  the  hand 

rhe  libyans  carried  no  other  weapons  than  three 
ilarts  and  a  bag  full  of  atones  (Diod.  Sic.  iii.  49). 
The  Athenian  ^lAol  annoyed  the  Spartans  in 
Sphaeteria,  TDfeJ/ioiri  iml  ijnin-uui  icbI  Kiioa 
ia)  ffftAivaa  (Thucyd.  ir.  32),  where  \l9n 
seem  to  be  hand-thrown  atonea ;  TtrpaSJXoi  are 


■  menlionei,  Xen. //<■//.  ii.  4,|  12.  We  find  tara 
alM)   among   the   later  Romans   (V^S**-  "-  '^ 

,  ii.  23). 

I       From  the  resemblance  to  a  sling,  tandi  >l> 

I  means  (1)  a  casting-net,  V^'flA'?irTp»  (Vn;. 

I  Oiorg.  i.  141);  (3)  a  purse  or  money-bag, fr.: 
the  way  it  was  slung  (Macrob.  Si(.  ii.  4,  S  3l!. 
(3)  the  beiel  of  a  ring,  ■>.  the  rim  in  whiiiu. 

I  it.s  .tone  (Rii-.h) :  praeat^itiores  [liupKfcs]  /uu 
t'.  uiiantur  vt  mi  patffntfs  ti6  Kiivqvc  fiarU  ^ 
\  piti4ter  raar:jfitei  i/uicqaam  auro  ampUdeiili, . 
good  description  of  a  setting  ii  jour  (Plin.  H.  i. 
i>xvii.  §116;  cf.  5  126).         [J- T.]     [W.  ff," 

FUNDITO'KES.    [Klso*.] 

FL'NUUS.  The  primary  signifiatioBirf  lb, 
word  appears  to  be  the  bottom  or  fonndatioi  li 
a  thing ;  and  its  elementary  psi-t  ifud-)  KtC' 
to  be  the  same  as  that  of  in^nir  (Cuitini, 'jr. 
^tyni.  2S3).  Some  would  include  Bvtii  ia  tin 
compariion ;  but  that  word  is  connected  litt 
BaSit  and  ^r«ei,  a  different  root  (A.  4wl 
The  ceojecturesof  the  Latin  writers  ss  tothtcti- 
inologyof/um/iH  may  be  safely  neglected.  FuMt 
i<  oftitn  used  as  applied  to  Innd,  the  solid  lubiln-  j 
turn  of  all  maii'slHboun,andmeaiu  land  beli«:- 
iug  to  a  priva(eowner(^cuspn'nitHS).  TheLiEi 
constituting  a  fundus  might  be  sitnated  either  ji 
the  town  or  country  {ctl  laid.  Oii-j.  it.  13,1:  I 
"fundus  et  urbanum  acdificiam  et  rustimi  .:- 
tvlligendum  est");  but  fhndu*  cominonU  moa.- 
a  conntry  estate  only.  According  to  FUr«sUDi> 
(Dig.  50,  16,  §  111),  the  terui  ftmda 
pri^  all  land  and  conatmction*  oa  il; 
usage  had  restricted  the  name  of  aedct  te 
houses,  tiling  to  rural  housea,  una  to  a  pi 
land  in  a  city  not  built  upon,  a^er  to  a  plot  of 
ground  in  the  country,  ond/iuu/KS  to  ngrr  ~~ 

ago-  unlr  includes  the  arable  land  of  a  faajai. 

""  ■  '  [tinition  of  /iinrfii*  may  be  coropartd  wi 
softhat  word  by  Horace  and  other  sniu 
pffl-'isnge  (A'p.  i.  3,  47)  Horw:e  uses  Ap 


h  fundu 


e  the 


family,  donia^  being  apparently  tbere  a^^  ^ 
equivalent  to  aedei.  The  term  ftaujia  oflea  ■.- 
cuned  in  Koman  wills  and  coDTeyancvs,  the  ir^ 
tator  frequently  indicating  the  fundus  to  w!a^ 
his  last  dispositions  referred,  by  some  name  is- 
as  ScmpronianuB,  Sejnnua;  sometimes  alwcH: 
reference  to  a  particninr  tract  of  conntrr,  -• 
"  fundus  TrebalianuB  qui  est  in  regione  AtelliM 
(Brissonius.  dt  «nui-,  lii.  80).  A  fundus  »i- 
sometimes  devised  ciun  omm  HatnimeiUa,  I'J 
its  stock  and  implements  of  husbaitdry.  CVc- 
sionnlly  a  queeliou  arese  aa  to  the  eileut  ofii- 
word  inalrumaitum  between  or  amang  the  psrnr 
who  derived  their  claim  tram  a  tcsUtor^ 
33,  17,  12). 

Fundos  has  a  derived  sense  which  flawt  iis^; 
enough  from  its  primary  meaning.  "Fbd^^ 
says  Fettus,  "  didtur,  popnlus  esse  rei.  ^su'- 
alieaat,  hoc  est  auctor "  [AOCroR].  Caapt-'^ 
Plautuj,  TVin.  V.  1,  7  (/imdas  potior).  U  fJ! 
sensa  fuadM  ease  is  to  warrant  or  coofi™  ' 
thing ;  and  in  Geiliu^  (lii.  8)  there  it  the  f'- 
pression  "sententiae  legiwue  fundus  snbsrr^ 
torque  fieri."  fG.  L,]     [£.  A  *■. 

FUNUS.  It  is  proposed  in  the  folkn:  , 
article  to  give  a  brief  account  of  Greek  s' 
Romau  funerals,  and  of  the  different  rite  C' 
ceremonies  connected    with    death   and  bniiiL  | 
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The  tombs,  their  contents,  and  the  monuments 
placed  over  them  will  be  explained  in  the  article 
Sepulcrum. 

1.  Greek.     The  Greeks  attached  great  im- 
portance to  the  burial  of  the  dead.     They  be- 
lieved that  souls  could  not  enter  the  Elvsinn 
Belds  till  their  bodies  had  been  buried  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly   we     find    the  shade    of   Elpenor   in 
the  Odyssey  (xi.  ^Q,  &c.)    earnestly  imploring 
Ulysses  to  bury  his  body.    Ulysses  also,  when  in 
danger  of  shipwreck,  deplore*}  that  he  had  not 
fallen   before   Troy,  as  he  should  in  that  case 
hare  obtained  an  honourable  burial  {Od.  v.  311). 
So  strong  was  this  feeling  among  the  Greeks, 
that  it  was  considered  a  religious  duty  to  throw 
earth  upon  a  dernl  body  which  a  person  might 
happen  to  find  unburied  (Ael.  V,  If.  v.  14) ;  and 
among  the  Athenians,  those  children  who  were 
released  from  all  other  obligations  to  unworthy 
parents  were  nevertheless  bound  to  bury  them 
by    one   of  Solon's    laws.     (Aesch.  c.   Timarch. 
§  14.)    The  neglect  of  burying  one's  relatires  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  orators  as  a  grave 
charge  against  the  moral  character  of  a  man 
([Dem-]-c.  Aristog.  i.  p.  787,  §  54;  Lys.  c  Phil. 
§  21,  c.  Aldb.  i.  §  27),  since  the  burial  of  the 
body  by  the  relations  of  the  dead  was  considered 
\  i^ligious  duty  by  the  universal  law  of  the 
Greeks.     Sophocles  represents  Antigone  as  dis- 
regarding all  consequences  in  order  to  bury  the 
dead  body  of  her    brother    Polyneices,    which 
Creon,  the  king  of  Thebes,  had  commanded  to 
be  left  unburied.    The  common  expressions  for 
the  funeral  rites,  t^  S/kcuo,  v6tiifJM  or  tfofii(6- 
fifyOf  Tpo^HiKoyray  show  that  the  dead  had,  as  it 
were,  a  legal  and  moral  claim  to  burial. 

Lucian,  in  his  treatise  de  Lttctu,  gives  a  con- 
nected account  of  the  customs  connected  with 
Greek  funerals ;  and  since  this  account  does  not 
differ  materially  from  the  information  derived 
from  the  notices  scattered  through  earlier  litera- 
ture, we  may  infer  that  no  great  change  took 
place  in  the  funeral  customs  of  Greece  in  his- 
torical times. 

At  the  moment  of  death  the  eyes  and  mouth 
were  closed  by  one  of  those  present  (Hom.  Od. 
xxiv.  296;  Plat  Phaed.  118).  According  to 
Lucian  {de  LurUij  10,  p.  926),  the  obol  to  serve 
as  Charon's  fare  was  at  once  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  corpse.  This  coin  was  also  called 
Jowboj  (Hesych.  s.  v.).  The  custom  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes  {Ran.  139),  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  use  at  a  very  early  date. 
Confirmation  of  the  practice  is  given  by  actual 
discoveries,  for  coins  are  frequently  founj^n 
Greek  tombs,  and  in  some  between  the  tectirof 
the  skeleton.  (Seyffert,  de  Nummis  in  ore  de- 
fjmctorum  repertis,  Dresden,  1712;  Pettier  et 
"Wlnach,  La  X^cropole  de  Myrina,  p.  106. 
Other  references  in  Hermann-Bliimner,  PritaU 
nlterth.  p.  367.)  The  body  was  then  washed 
(Plat.  Phaed.  115  A ;  Eurip.  Phoen.  1319, 1667), 
anointed  with  perfumes  (Hom.  /?.  xviii.  350), 
and  clothed  in  rich  gai-ments,  generally  white  in 
oolour(Paus.  iv.  13.  3;  Artemidor.  ii.  3;  Hom. 
Hi  xviii.  353).  These  were  buried  or  burnt 
with  the  body,  but  the  number  of  them  was 
limited  by  a  law  of  Solon  (Pint.  Sol,  21).  A 
wreath  of  flowers  was  placed  upon  the  head  (Eur. 
Phoen.  1632 ;  Ar.  Ecd,  538,  Lys,  602).  Golden 
wreaths,  in  imitation  of  laurel  or  other  foliag^, 
were  sometimes  used,  and  have  been  found  in 


graves.     {Txt    N€cropole   de    Myrinoj  p.    105; 
Stephani,  Compte  Rcndu^  1875,  p.  17.) 

The  corpse,  thus  prepared,  was  laid  out  {'wpo' 
OtaiSy  vporlBtadat)  on  a  bed  (icA(i^),  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  the  ordinary  kind,  with  a 
pillow  {rpo<rict<l>d\atoy)  for  supporting  the  head 
and  back  (Lys.  c.  Eraiosth.  §  18).     By  a  law  of 
Solon  it  was  ordered  that  the  vpSQ^rns  should 
take  place   inside  the  house  (Lex  ap,   Dem.  c. 
Macart.  p.  1071,  §  62).     As  among  the  Romans, 
the  feet  were  turned  towards  the  door  (Hom.  11. 
xix.  212 ;   Hesych.  s.  v.  Zi\k  BvpStv  rohi   vt- 
Kpobs  oJhw   ipaaly  Upd^taBcUj  f^et   rovs  it6Bas 
lx<»^<u  vphi  rks  abkfiovs  Bipaz),     Vases  of  a 
special  kind  (A^kv0oi),  probably  containing  per- 
fumes, were  ])laced  beside  the  body  (Ar.  Eccl. 
1032,   538;    Schol.    Plat.   Hipp,   Min.   368  C, 
K4iKv9ov  8i  &77ct<{i/  rf  (paatw  ol  'AttikoI  iv  f 
rois  ytKpoTs  ftptpoy  rh  fi^poy),     Lekythi   were 
also  buried  with  the  coffin,  and  a  large  number  ' 
of  them  have  been  found  in  graves  in  Attica. 
Their    usual    shape    is    shown    in    the    wood- 
cut under  Ampulla,  Vol.  I.,  p.  116  a.     A  few 
of  them   are   in   the  ordinary  black-  and  red- 
figured  styles,  but    the    greater   number   are 
of  a  special   ware   of  great  beauty,  manufac- 
tured for  funeral  purposes.     In  this  ware  the 
ground  b  white,  and  scenes  are  painted  upon 
it  in  bright  colours,  in  a  freer  and   less  rigid 
style  than    in   the  vases  with    red    or    black 
figures.    The  scene  most  commonly  represented 
is  the  bringing  of  offerings  to  the  tomb ;  but  in 
other  cases  we  have  a  picture  of  some  part  of 
the  funeral  ceremonies,  or  of  Charon  preparing 
to  ferry  the  shade  across  the  Styx.      The  wood- 
cuts accompanying  this  article  which  represent 
the  Tp60€ffu  and  the  offerings  at  the  tomb  are 
taken   from  vase-paintings  of  this  class.     (See 
E.  Pottier,  Etude  sur  lea  Lathes  blancs  Attiques, 
a  representations  fun€raireSy  Paris,  1883  ;  B«nn- 
dorf,  Griechische  und  Sicilische  Vasenbilderj  Berlin, 
1869,  &c. ;  Jahn,  BeschreAung  der  Vasensamm- 
lung  K,  LudwigSy  cxxxi.  ff.)    A  honey-cake  (ftcAt- 
rovrTa%  intended  as  a  sop  for  Cerberus,  was  also 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  corpse  (Ar.  Lys.  601, 
and  Schol.  in  loc.y  'H  fi^Kurovrra  iZiZoro  7o7$ 
y^Kpots  &s  €ls  7hy  Kip^tpoy),     Before  the  door  a 
vessel  of  water  was  placed  (&p8(iyioi'),  in  order 
that  persons  who  had  been  in  the  house  might 
purify  themselves  from  the  pollution  of  death  by 
sprinkling    water  on  their  persons  (Ar.  Eccl. 
1033  ;  Poll.  viii.  65 ;  Eur.  Ale.  98). 

The  near  relations  of  the  deceased  assembled 
round  the  bed  on  which  he  was  laid,  and  uttered 
loud  lamentations.  Representations  of  such 
scenes  have  been  found.  Although  more  violent 
signs  of  grief  were  forbidden  by  Solon  (Plut. 
SotoUy  c.  21 ;  Cic.  de  Legg.  iL  23,  59),  we  find 
that  Lucian  {de  Luctu^  12)  mentions  as  accom- 
paniments of  the  vp6$ta'iS9  not  only  groaning 
and  wailing,  but  also  beating  of  breasts,  tearing 
of  hair,  laceration  of  cheeks,  rending  of  gar- 
ments, and  sprinkling  of  ashes  upon  the  hvad. 
It  was  perhaps  with  the  object  of  limiting  the 
time  for  these  excesses  of  grief  that.  Solon  or- 
dained that  the  burial  should  take  place  on  the 
day  after  the  'irp6dt(nsy  before  sunrise  (Demosth. 
c.  Macart,  1.  c),  and  that  Plato  {Legg.  xii. 
959  A)  laid  down  that  the  'rp6$€<Tis  should  not 
la:-»t  longer  than  was  necessary  to  show  that 
death  had  really  taken  place.  Solon  also  com- 
manded  that  no    females   under   60   years   of 


oXaDld  b 


:  nlatioDt  (^irrit  ht-  p.  6.  It  U  lulTickut  here  lo  mfntiMitlitllcbr- 
dl  lu  be  prtMnt  wbil»  mar«  nic,  ■  largs  ampfaon  foond  >1  Bin 
iooMt  (Demorth.  /■  c),  (Gcrhuil,  AnJiemorat  u.  dit  IfttperUt*,^.!.. 
•tn  hind  to  lead  tlic  B«tuiieiit«r,  LeiJmaler,  p.  111).  In  Ihii  ii- 
■fi9ic\$  (Hom.  //.  iiiv.  corpM  of  th»  bo;'  Arehemoroi  ii  bid  gpn  i 
II.  yoL  couch.     One  f*io«!E  places  i   wmth  apm  tu 

held,  while  another  hiildi  a  pansol  oTtr  hi 
The  'wojiarfMyii  BUnia  at  the  foot  of  Iht  ohSl 
and  two  of  the   alteodsnts  carrj  tibles  up 


with  a  rich  garment.     The  head  alone  it   un- 

TeilcJ,  ud  ii  lurrounded  with   a  lillet.      Two  The    funeral   (itftpd,    4ii^ifta)  tul  I^h 

female    figure*    stand    betide   the   <-atich,    wilh  legallr,  a*  has  been  already   reniirktJ,  «  itr 

i;e«tutra  of  grief.     Odc  of  thein  curries  a  trar  dnr  follouing  the  rpittaa.    It  might, iimt'a, 

or  baakct,  acroat  which    tno  taeniae  are  laid,  be  put  olT  ureral  dars  to  bUow  of  the  irnil '' 

Other  taeniae  nre  placed  acrou  the  conch.     In  diitnat   friendi  (Pliit.    TimoL  Si).     Tlu  bH< 

the    Lacfcjtround    is  a  mirror,  or  fiin,   perhaps  rooming  wa*  the  osnal  time  (PUlo, /*£!■ '" 

iDtended  for  the  keeping  away  of  Hies  (cf.  Dio  960  A ;  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  36,  66 ;  Hencl.  Jin 

I'ltat.  Ikit.  4,  '2 ;  Cod.  Jurt.  TJi.  6,  5).     A  liat  ITam.  c.  68,  ir  II  -wa^aiin  Utt  ri  «diun  iw 

of  other  illuatriitiim*  of  the  nfi^tait  l>  given  bjr  Kaavirrut  irntkv  iyiata.i<nini   tti  Sat.'P 

Potticr,  p,  VI,  and  Benn  lorf,  Or.  ■.  Sic.   I'axnlt.  rt   tiiwraf    tKiiuiinr  iLiif    Smc  iftf  Ti'  " 


The  ht^tft,.    (From  a  lUnqitd  ItmaitU  plaque  Tuond  at  Uie  PbaeDi.) 

luinnipptriai    imtirtfriu    eiXnt-    4Wil  irpfci  ^neml.    The  bier  was  borne  either  t"  *'"' 

Arfi-F  tptfo,  iwipti,  iiklav   itT7au>  ir.iJH-o,.)  bearen  {<^Kpo^po,,  Poll,  vii,  195),  it,  it  '^ 

The  body  was  carried  on  the  couch  on  which  It  where  it  wni  decided    to  honour  the  d*«> '. 

had   been  lying.     In  the  inscription  from  KeoB  specially    selected   citiiens  (e.g.  in  tie  a." 

(Ktthler,  Mitlheil.  d.  AnA.  Inst.  >n  Athm.  1876,  Timoleon,   Pint.  Unurf.  39>     The  niea  *''^' 

139  ff.,  1.  10  ;    Dillenberjer,  SyOoge,  468)  we  before  the  corpw,  and  the  women  behind  fP* 

■^"■'    '*•-    -^ -—    -—    --t    corpse  ihonid  be ■""' 


coyared    an 

carried    i 

silence    (-rir    Bairra 

to  plat-  monrofnl  tnnea  on  the  dote  ond 

^iptiM  Kara. 

itnca^u>i/Ui.D 

'Vrnw^l^iXP'-'i'^l^)' 

dirites  (epSrii)  .it  the  ^«*.p4  as  well  i'' 

hut    then 

I  nothing 

o  ahow  that  thia  wai 

wpUtsa  (Plat.  Legg.Tii.8O0i;  H»yck 

FUNU8 


FUNUS 


887 


Kaplt^ai ;  Poll.  iv.  75).  Those  who  accompanied 
the  fuoerai  wore  moaming  garments  of  a  black 
or  dark  colour  (Horn.  //.  xxiv.  93 ;  Eurip.  Ale. 
427;  Id.  Hei.  1088;  Xen.  HeU.  i.  7,  6;  Plut. 
Perid.  38).  In  an  inscription  from  Gambreom 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pergamum  (C  I,  Q.  ii. 
3562 ;  Dittenberger,  470)  it  is  enjoined  that  the 
women  should  wear  dark  clothes  (J<rB^s  ^<^)» 
while  men  and  boys  have  the  alternatlTe  of 
^rearing  white.  The  head  was  also  shaved  or 
the  hair  cut  as  a  sign  of  grief  (Horn.  Od.  iv.  197 ; 
n.  xxiii.  46,  135,  141,  146  ;  Bion.  IdyU.  i.  81 ; 
Aesch.  Cho.  7 ;  Plutarch,  Conaol.  ad  Ux.  4,  and 
some  of  the  passages  cited  above  as  to  the  colour 
of  the  dress). 

Representations  of  the  iK<t>opa  are  rare.  The 
foregoing  woodcut  represents  a  stamped  term- 
cotta  plaque  found  at  the  Piraeus  (in  the  col- 
lection of  M.  Rayet,  Contxn  Funebre,  No.  75). 
The  corpse  lies  upon  a  couch.  The  head  is  bare ; 
the  rest  of  the  body  covered.  The  couch  is 
placed  upon  a  car  drawn  by  two  horses  (more 
usnally  mules).  Mourners  accompany  it  with 
gestures  of  grief.  A  female  attendant  carries 
upon  her  head  a  vessel,  probably  to  serve  for 
libations.  Another  attendant  plays  upon  the 
double  flute.  (Other  representations:  Micaii, 
Monumenti  per  servirc  alia  storia  defjli  ant. 
popoU  ItaUaniy  pi.  96,  1  ;  Monumenti  d.  Inst.  iz. 
39,  40.) 

It  was  the  custom,  at  Athens  at  any  rate,  to 
hold  public  funerals  for  those  who  had  fallen 
in  war.  Thucydides  (ii.  34)  describes  with 
some  minuteness  the  proceedings  usual  on  such 
occasions.  The  Tp6dtais  of  the  bones  took  place 
on  a  platform  (or  perhaps  in  a  booth  or  tent) 
erected  for  the  purpose  in  some  public  place  (rk 
flip  iirra  TporiOtmea  irp^pira  aicnrriy  iroi^- 
cwn-ts).  On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  coffins  of 
cypress  wood,  one  for  each  tribe,  were  carried 
upon  waggons.  Each  coffin  contained  the 
bones  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  to  which  it 
was  assigned.  Au  empty  couch,  adorned  as  for 
a  funeral,  was  borne  in  the  procession  to  repre- 
sent those  whose  bodies  had  not  been  found. 
The  procession  was  accompanied  by  any  citizens 
and  aliens  who  wished  to  attend,  and  bv  women 
who  were  i*elated  to  those  who  had  fallen.  In 
Greece,  funeral  orations  were  only  pronounced 
at  public  funerals  of  the  kind  described,  not,  as 
at  Rome,  over  individuals,  even  though  they 
were  specially  distinguished  (Dion.  Hal.  v.  17). 
This  custom  seems  to  have  arisen  about  the 
time  of  the  Persian  wars  (Dion.  Hal.  /.  c),  and 
the  two  best  known  occasions  of  its  use  are  those 
on  which  Pericles  was  the  selected  orator.  The 
first  of  these  was  after  the  Samian  war 
(B.C.  439),  and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thuc.  li.  34  ff.). 
In  other  respects  the  procedure  at  a  public 
funeral  does  not  seem  to  have  differed  from  that 
in  use  at  private  burials. 

In  spite  of  the  statement  of  Lucian  (de 
Lttctu^  21)  that  the  Greeks  burnt  their  dead 
and  the  Persians  buried  them,  it  is  certain,  both 
from  literary  evidence  and  also  from  the  ezcava- 
tion  of  tombs,  that  burning  and  burying  were 
both  practised  by  the  Greeks.  The  word  Qivruv 
is  used  of  the  burial  of  the  ashes  after  cremation, 
bot  Koxopirrrtiv  refers  only  to  the  burial  of  an 
unbumt  body.  Hence  when  in  the  Phaedo 
^X 1 5  K)  Socrates  speaks  of  his  body  as  ^  KaUfiWov 


^  ic<tro(nnr6ti*vov,  it  is  clear  that  both  methods 
were  in  use.  We  hear  of  burial  also  among  the 
Spartans  (Plut.  Lye.  27 ;  Thucyd.  i.  134).  In 
Homer  we  have  no  mention  of  any  burial  with- 
out burning ;  but  in  graves  at  Mycenae  skeletons 
were  found  which  showed  no  traces  of  fire. 
Evidence  both  of  burning  and  burying  has  been 
found  in  graves  of  a  later  date  in  many  parts  of 
the  Greek  world  (  for  references,  see  Herraann- 
Bliimner,  Frivatalterth.  p.  375).  In  particular 
the  cemetery  of  Myrina  may  be  mentioned, 
where  the  careful  investigations  of  MM.  Keinach 
and  Pettier  showed  that  burning  and  burial 
had  been  in  use  simultaneously,  and  that  burial 
had  been  far  the  commoner  way  {La  N^cropole 
de  Myrina,  p.  73). 

The  pile  of  wood  (wvpd)  upon  which  the  body 
was  burnt,  was  sometimes  erected  over  the 
grave  in  which  the  ashes  were  to  be  buried. 
This  i.<(  proved  by  the  fact  that  at  Myrina  the 
sides  of  some  of  the  tombs  showed  traces  of  fire. 
We  have  a  full  description  of  cremation  in  the 
Homeric  period  in  //.  xziii.  161  ff.,  where 
Achilles  celebrates  the  funeral  of  Patroclus. 
The  pyre  is  made  a  hundred  feet  in  length  and 
breadth,  and  the  bodies  of  sheep,  ozen,  horses, 
dogs,  and  twelve  Trojan  captives  are  placed 
upon  it.  Honey  and  perfumes  are  also  poured 
upon  it  before  it  is  lighted.  From  Lucian  it 
appears  that  similar  sacrifices  were  customary 
at  a  much  later  time  (r6aoi  yhp  koX  rnrous  ical 
vaAAcucIdai,  ol  tk  koX  olyox^vs  iTucceric^a^aif 
Kol  iffd^a  icod  rby  &AAoy  K6<rfiov  ovyirarf- 
4>Xc|ay  ^  avyKOTt&pv^ciy,  de  Luciu,  14).  When 
the  pyre  was  burnt  down,  the  remains  of  the 
fire  were  quenched  with  wine,  and  the  relatives 
and  friends  collected  the  bones  or  ashes  (//. 
xxiv.  791.  Illustrated  on  vases:  Gerhard,  Ant. 
Bildtc.  pi.  31  =  Baumeister,  Denkm.  p.  307, 
fig.  322  ;  and  Bull.  Napoi.  iii.  14  =  Baumeister, 
Denkm.  p.  308,  fig.  323).  The  remains  thus 
collected  were  placed  in  a  receptacle  sometimes 
of  gold,  but  generally  of  a  less  4)recious  material, 
and  buried.  A  description  of  these  receptacles, 
of  the  other  articles  placed  in  the  tomb,  and  of 
the  tomb  itself  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Sepulcbum. 

When  bodies  were  buried  without  previous 
cremation,  they  were  generally  placed  in  coffins, 
which  were  called  by  various  names,  as  copoi, 
iritkoi,  \7iyol,  XdpvoKiSy  Upaiircu,  though  some  of 
these  names  were  also  applied  to  the  urns  in 
which  the  bones  were  collected.  The  lowering 
of  a  coffin  into  the  grave  is  represented  in  a 
vase-painting,  (i/on.  Inst.  viiL  pi.  4,  1  b; 
Baumeister,  Denkm.  p.  306.)  For  further  in* 
formation  upon  this  point,  see  Stackelberg  {Die 
Grdber  der  Hellenen,  pi.  7,  8)  and  art.  Sepul- 

CRUM. 

Immediately  after  the  funeral  was  over,  the 
relations  partook  of  a  feast  which  was  called 
irtpi^iTvov  or  vtKp6huir¥Q¥  (Luc.  de  Luctu,  24 ; 
Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  25,  63;  Hegesipp.  ap.  Athen. 
vii.  290  c).  It  was  the  custom  that  this  feast 
should  be  given  at  the  house  of  the  nearest  rela- 
tive (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  321,  §  355,  9tov  irotttr 
tivrohs  rh  trtplSttwyoy  &$  trap*  oiKftordr^  r&y 
TfT€X€VT7j*c<JT«v).  A  uumber  of  bas-reliefs  have 
been  found  representing  a  meal  or  banquet. 
These  are  known  as  *'  banquet-reliefs  " ;  and  it 
is  often  supposed  that  we  have  in  them  a 
picture  of  the  vtpiZtatroy.    This  view,  however, 
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cuDot  be  coniidcred  in  MtnUislii.t.  (.Sh  P. 
GaHofr,  A  Ivfuic/tral  Kiliff  from  Tarentim, 
J.  H.  S.  T.  p.  lOa  ;  Wilcker,  Allt  Bfniailer.  . 
U.  242  ff. ;  Lrbu,  Jfonam.  tTAiilii.  figur.  p.  «» 
ff. ;  rrmiKiglu,  An  FamilimmaU  amf  all-  ' 
^rwrt.  GnAitemen,  Lfipiig,  IKTS;  Hilchhnfcr 
in  until.  IT.  I'll  ;  K  Uinrd,  L'Atclfpieion 
d'Atkrna,    p.    U>-i    if,        Otber    rcfereno 


lite 

J'rir-itait.  3Ki.)    The  ai 


.,,bj*.t 


D'BliiD 


rniwnl  Uuqart.    i.l'  run  *  l»»nller) 
tval>  a  nlitf  of  Ihii  c\im,  ii  tikni  fram  thf 
Marmot  Oim.  i.  Ub.  52,  So.  135. 

Oth»r  ceremonie-  Krre  ptrformed  on  (he 
third,  the  ointh,  aad  the  tbirlieth  davi  after 
the  funenil,  aud  were  called  mpectively  Tpfro, 
fmro,  and  TpiajTii  or  Tfomiitt.  (Pollui,  viii 
146.  See  alw  SchilmaDa  on  Isaeui,  p.  217.) 
Aristoph.  (Luattr.  611,  with  Schol.)  allude*  to 
the  tiJtiiu  The  rrora  are  aometimei  mentioned 
in  cDDueiion  ivith  the  rflra  (ItaeuK,  Mtnfcl. 
9  36),  sometime)  teparitely  (Id.  Or.  §  ;ia).  The 
ritei  on  the  thirtieth  day  (rollni,  I.  o.  and  i.  66, 
iii.  1U3  1  Ltii.  1.  r.  rpionii)  included  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  funeral  feait  (Bekk.  A«e.:J.  p.  268, 
19,  taSitfat,  irolsyai  irtpiiwmii-  rf  TpuUMrrp 
Tip  llitipt  rei  dvoCarDrrof  al  Tpor^KBrret 
imami  nl  irsviCBrai  tvkaMitii  kou^ 
itiiwrimr  hi  ry  iaoAv^rri,  nol  tdCto  niiSiSpa 
iKoXtlra).  The  Tfiiuoimta  are  forbidden  in 
the  in»:ription  from  Keos  (JfiffA.  L 13U ;  Dittea- 
berger,  H^lloye,  No.  46M). 

it  sat  aUo  the  ciutotn  to  bring  otTerin;^  to 
the  tomb  on  certain  daji  in  each  year  {irrtlC*" 
gat'  Jitamer  iwiaorir,  Iiaeui,  Jlenecl.  $  46 ; 
Plat.  Li-'ji.  ir.  TIT  E;  ri  iriaieia  in  the  inicr. 
from  Keos).  Herodotu)  mentions  that  thne 
nnnnal  iicrilicn  tc  the  dead  nere  called  ytriina 
(iv.  26).  from  which  it  i*  Inferred  that  thoy 
wen  offered  on  the  birthday  of  the  deceased 
(compare  Ding.  Laert.  x.  IS).  The  name  rinivia 
waa  also  uied  in  the  fame  eense  (Heeychia<i, 
TtMircd,  Jni^Jj  wMifiot  'A9i|»a(oii  ■  oJ  li  t4 
niciffio.  Hal  ir  Tp  VWt  *?  7$  fluovni). 
The  ceremonlM  which  were  performed  at  these 
staled   interrals  might  be  uied   at  any  other 

appease  the  departed  spirit.  The  word  incylCiii' 
was  uied  for  the  act  of  ofleriiiff,  Irayieiirra  for 
the  thing)  offered  on  these  occationa.  These 
consisted  of  libations  (xosf)  of  wine,  oil,  milk, 
honcT  miied  with  water  or  milk  (Aesch.  Pert. 
609  ir.;  Eur.  Or.  i:3  ff.),  which  went  poored 
upon  the  ground  {yirnVTBi,  Aesch.  P,-rs.  631, 
ChDcph.  97).     Elaborate   banquets  were   some- 
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times  prepared,  burnt  in  honour  of  the  delJ. 
ond  buried  in  a  irench  (Lucian.  CW.  HI 
Wreitba  were  alto  placed  upon  the  grait^tcecL 
and  they  were  anointed  with  perfumu  (&). 

The  beat  idea  of  the  rite*  perforroed  (t  l^ 
grara  is  given  br  the  numeroui  reprcMDtatiBt 
of  them  ou  Lekjibi  of  (he  claaa  already  dcKnlM. 
About  600  ot  these  Lekythi  hare  been  imL 
and  of  these  five-stiths  bear  repreientatins  »r 
the  bringing  of  oBrringi  to  the  tomli.  Thmj 
little  variation  in  the  scene.  In  the  «iln  i> 
the  tomb,  generally  marked  by  a  ittd,  mwfr 
limea  by  a  mound.     The  iteU  is  ■d<inied  liib 

I  |-ended.  Several  peraoni.  on  either  side  of  tin 
iMe  bring  offerings  of  wreath),  taaaai,  nn, 
I  bird),  (Vuits,  libations,  and  lo  forth.  Tlf* 
persons  are  generally  standing,  bat  sometime 
I  me  is  sitting  on  the  pedestal  on  which  tit  ^ 
I  stan<ls,  or  on  a  seat  placed  beside  it.  The  U- 
'  lowing  cut,  which  represent)  one  of  tbeit'tfuii, 
'  is  tnken  from  Millin,  Pfint.  de  Posri,  ml  ii. 
pi.  'J7.     The  tomb  is  in  the  form  of  a  wr*. 

Kefereucea  to  works  in  which  Tases  of  this  cUb 
have  been  published  are  given  bv  Tottier,  ^^ 
,  iHT  lit  LicyllKS  blanrs  Attiqats  a  repr^nldmi 
/■it^nii>«,p.5I.  MuchimportancewwatUcbtt 
lo  the  due  )ierformance  of  these  annul  litn 
(lBaeui,(feJr<fl. //»-.  ^46:  tie  Apoti.  Hc-i^i.': 
■k  PkUoct.  Jlcr.  S  51).  In  an  inMriptico  &» 
Thera  (C.  /.  G.  ■J448>  we  have  a  case  ia  -tak 


L  1 

tiflerinj^  pteertitnl  at  the  tomb.    (FYdbi  a  <>net  rm.) 

a  woman  Epiliteta  left  hv  will  a  sum  of  m«*^ 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  annual  sicriTf" 
nt  her  tomb. 

The  period  of  mourning  mried  in  \tt^  '■ 
dilTerent  places.  At  Athens  the  t(b«mi  t^- 
lo  have  endeii  it,  on  the  thirtielh  day  nfterti- 
funeral  (Lyaina,  de  eaede  Emt.  §  14).  At  Sprf 
it  only  lasted  ekven  days  (Plut.  Igciaj-  ^^ 
In  the  inscription  from  Gambrenm  M"^ 
gamuni,  it  is  ordered  that  men  are  to  Isr  »*' 
mourning  in  the  fourth  month,  women  ia  » 
fifth  (C.  I.  G.  3562;  Dittenberger,  470, 1.  !"■ 
iriTttifir  t)  t4  ri/uiia  rols  arnxontna  frff: 
Tar  ir  rpurl  ^inffir,  rf  U  Trrifri^  Afar  "« 
■wirtii  Totii  IrSJMi,  vii  SI  yvraikat  t^  rlfirnr^ 

Certain  special  rites  were  need  in  psrtJfUM' 
cases.  A  sprar  was  carried  in  front  of  the  Ml 
of  any  person  who  had  died  a  violent  dm"!,  f 
a  symbol  of  the  revenje  which  was  uj^ 
low  the  morderer  <£D.m.]  in  iW.?-  <*  ■*^ 
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p.  IICO,  g  87  ;  Eur.  Tread.  1148  ;  Leii.  t.  v. 
twtfryKtlv  S6pu).  Jd  the  case  of  thoH  who  hod 
commitUd  tuitids,  the  hand  which  had  done  the 
deed  was  cut  off  and  buried  aeparateiy.  (AtAchiu. 
in  Ctra.  §  344,  koI  4iir  tn  aMr  Siaxp^iamia 
T*»-  X'ii"  -rhr  -ravTo  wfiiaaaii  x^f'^'  toD 
aiifueroi    Mrrotiir).      Certain    crimiiiala,    who 
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t  (Plut 
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Thnt  i.  134).  The  hodies  of  those  persom  who 
hiul  been  itruck  b;  lightning  were  regarded  nt 
ucred  (Itfwl  rtK/ml);  thej  were  not  faucied 
with  othen  (Ear.  Sappl,  9ib),  but  aiunily  on 
the  ip«t  where  they  .had  been  struc^k  (Artemid. 
OnmrocT.  ii.  9,  p.  146).     [BlUENTAU] 

It  hu  beea  already  mentiuned  thnt  in  public 
fuoeials  of  thou  liilled  in  wtr,  nn  ein|>iy  couch 
WIS  carried  in  the  proceuioD  to  repreieut  thoie 
whow  hudiei  had  not  been  found.  In  other 
case*,  'where  n  person  wm  tujiiioted  to  he  de«d, 
though  his  body  wb*  not  found,  funenil  ritee 
were  performed  for  him  (tur.  Hd.  12+1  S. ; 
Charit.  IT.  1).  If  luch  a  penoD  woe  al^erwarda 
found  to  be  alire,  he  wae  coiuidered  impure,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  teniple*  till  certain 
rites  bad  been  performed.  These  rites  consisted 
in  an  imitation  of  birth  nod  the  ceremooiea  con- 
nected with  it.  The  iiimpimriiot  or  imtpi- 
woTfUK  (these  were  tlic  names  which  were  giren 
to  i  Siirfpor  Iiit  ytiraikitov  j«(Arai>  tiaiii, 
HeiTcb.  I.  V.)  was  washed,  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  fed  with  millc.  HaTing  been  thus 
bom  again  luto  life,  he  was  freed  from  his  im- 
puritj  <Plut.  y.  S.  5). 

[Unch  of  the  litcrRlnre  bearing  on  special 
points  has  been  referred  to  in  the  course  of 
this  article.  For  a  general  account  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  most  important  bocks  are  J.  Meursius, 
ub  Ftmm;  Stactelhel^,  Die   Oraber  der  Hel- 


lentn ;  Decker,  Charides,  4th  English  editioD, 
pp.  383-4U'2  =  Beciier-Gilll,iii.  114-167;  Wacbs- 
mutb,  Dai  allt  Griechcnland  iin  neuea,  pp.  105- 
125 — the  ancient  customs  compared  with  the 
modem — and  especially  Hermnnn-Bliimner,  Pri- 
valalterlh.  p.  aul  ff,  where  further  referenws 
to  liternture  on  the  subject  will  be  Ibund.]  ^^ 

2.  RoXAS.  Among  the  Komans  also  the  burial 
of  the  dead  was  a  most  solemn  duty.  It  was 
incumbent  upon  anyone  who  found  in  unburiol 
body  at  least  to  cast  earth  upon  it  three  limes 
(Hor.  (M.  i.  38;  Quintil.  Zte/um.  5,  6;  Pelron. 
114).  If  no  funeral  rites  bad  been  performed, 
the  soul  of  the  dead  man  could  not  be  received 
among  the  shades,  and  wandered  homeless  upon 
the  earth  (Tfr'""'  *  '^•'-  ^6,  "Creditum  est 
iosepuitos  nun  ante  ad  inferos  redlgi,  quam 
Jnita  perceperiut ;  "  Plant.  MmIcU.  499  ;  Serr. 
adAcn.  iv.  386). 

A  near  relntion  of  the  dying  person  caught 
the  last  breath  in  his  mouth  (Verg.  Jen.  ii-.684i 
Clo.  VflT.  T.  46,  II 8,  and  perhaps  0 v.  TWii.  iv.  3, 
.  41).  As  soon  as  he  was  dead  his  eyes  were 
I  closed  by  one  of  those  present  {fiiaudert  oculoi, 
■  Lntin.  Phart.  iii.  740 ;  premert,  Verg.  Am.  ii. 
187  ;  coadere.  Or,  Trist.  iii.  3,  44 ;  tegert,  ift.  It. 
I  3,  44 ;  operirt,  Plin.  N.  II.  li.  §  150).  This 
I  is  showB  on  a  relief  on  n  sepulchral  um  from 


cimclanatio,  raiioDsly  explained  ai  ,  , 
I  artk-ulo  morti;  which  seems  probable  from 
I  Propert.  t.  7,  23  ;  Ov.  Trist.  iii.  3,  43 :  (2)  the 
recall  of  the  dead  by  Btterin;  his  or  her  name 
three  times,  in  order  to  nscei'luin  the  fact  of 
death  if  there  was  no  answer,  a  custom  still  in 
use  at  the  death-bed  of  a  po|>e:  (3)  as  com- 
monly understood,  the  lamentation  for  the  dead 
ivheu  there  was  no  longer  any  possibilitv  of 
,  doubt }    thus  Uarquardt    (Priiall.   336).     The 


Tna  a>iwhlMilKi\  or  lamenUtion  for  the  de«].    C^roi 


in  leur. 


mouman  called  repeatedly  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  with  lond  cries,  and  eiclamations  snch 
M  vale  (Luaan.  i'Aara.  ii.  22:  Catnll.  ci. :  Or. 
3M-  I.  62  ;  Fatli,  it.  K52).  We  may  infer  from 
>  Roman  relief  (Baumeister,  J>enim.  p.  309, 
after  Chirac,  Jfu>.  de  Sailpt.  pi.  IM)  which 
seems  to  represent  the  conclamatio,  that  horns 
were  blown  at  the  ume  time. 

Thelwdy  was  then  washed  with  warm  water 
(Verg.  Aea.  vi.  218)aad  anointed  with  perfumes 
and  spices  (Penius,  iiL  103 ;  Ov.  Fast.  ir.  853). 
That  this  took  place  afler  the  concfomnti'o  we 


learn  &om  Amm.  Marc.  iii.  10:  "Post  con- 
claraaiaimperaloris8uprema,corpusquecuratum 
ad  sepnlturam.'*  The  corpse  was  then  clothed 
either  in  the  toga  (Jqt.  iii.  173,  and  Mayor*, 
note ;  Mart.  ix.  57,  8  ;  Panlns,  Dig.  iv.  3,  19  : 
Artemidor.  Oneiroer.  Ii.  3),  or  in  the  state  robe: 
of  any  office  which  had  been  held  by  the  deceaseii 
(LiT.  iiiiT.  7  i  Polyb.  ri.  53).  The  garment, 
in  which  the  corpse  was  clothed  were  sometime:^ 
splendid  and  costly  (cesCet  purpuras,  Verg. 
Am.  Ti.  221 ;  preticnat.  Vat.  Mai.  r.  5,  4.  For 
gold  atttSi  foDod  in  tomb«,  see  Raonl-Rochette, 
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63).  Tn'o  denrilioDi  of  thid  word  in  ^m 
by  the  »Dci«nt.%  bolh  «quAllj  jnipn^nble^  hat 
giTing  >D  indiatian  of  the  runctioiu  if  tin 
IMlliHctiH- :  "  Dicti  antHD  polJinclom  quu 
pollutoTum  ODCtons"  (Kulgfnliui,  ili  Sn 
jloi.  3} ;  "  ■  polline,  quo  mortuii  «  gbliitliLL 
ae  livor  npparerct  titincti  "  (^rr.  odin.  ii. 
4tl3).  It  ii  probable  alto  that  the  pallMil^ 
tuok  the  mould  of  the  dead  ranu'i  fact,  fna 
which  the  wai  inu^u  vu  made,  to  be  kipl  h 
the  irfriiuB  of  the  home  by  hii  desceoJaiiU.  u^ 
Died  in  Tuneral  proccwioiu  in  a  waj-  ■hortlj'  i» 
be  deicribed.  The  puliimstor  wa>  fnmuhed  br 
tb*  Liliitmariia  or  anderlaker,  wbu  enlend  aU 
a  contnrt  lor  cxiaductio;  tbe  vholt  fuenL  ' 
The  latter  t"^  h'>  ^^<^'  <""<i  '''"  iuttiulk 


Libitii 


It  the  I. 


le  goddi 
(Plot.  .Y«^    12,   5  1 


ind  fuDcnb: 


temple   (Suet.  Her. 


Qtiactl.  fiw.^^ 
aole  on  5v-  ^ 
also  regjitertd  at  tliu 
-      Dion.  Halic.  ii   '" 


the  tlute,  and  above  another  with  folded  handi ; 
on  Ihe  right  tide  sit  three  frinaki,  weariDg  the 
pilleus  (probaljlj  maauDiitled  ttuvei):  beluv  i* 
the  family  of  the  deceiued.  AmoDg  the  Romani, 
ai  among  the  Greeki,  it  waa  ciutomarj  to  place 
n  nmall  coin  in  flie  maath  of  the  deceaied,  for 
the  purpose  of  psj-lDg  CluTon'i  pasi^e-money. 
This  ii  alluded  to  bjr  Juvenal  (iii.  267)  and 
Propertiai  (ir.  11,  T),  bat  not  by  earliar  writert. 
Coini,  hoiri'Ter,  have  been  found  in  gravel  of  m 
tarlier  date  than  the  Second  Punic  War  (C  I.  L. 
i.  p.  27);  and  in  grave*  nt  Praeneste,  dating 
from  Ihe  third  eentiiry  it.C.,  coius  n-ere  srtuallv 
round  in  the  mouths  of  the  slieletoiu  iAnaaii, 
1835,  i>.  70  ;  C  /.  /..  i.  p.  'M).  In  the  imperial 
timei    Ihe    practice   vai    common    and  wjdelj 

The  preparationa  neeessarv  for  th*  due  liTing 
oat  of  the  ixxljr  were  performed  hv  the 
BMmcUTii   (Pluut.  Atin.  v.  2,  60  ;  i'ixn.  PrU. 


ami  the  oSering  called  lacar  LiMaai  ma  wdi 
[Ldcib].  Undertaken  are  laid  fieran  Ut- 
tiaam  (Val.  Mai.  T.  3,  10),  and  th*  erproBoai 
titan  LUriliHini,  madere  LibHinim  are  vui  in 
the  lenia  of  eicaping  death  (Hor.  Cam.  ilL  3l<. 
6:  c!.Sal.  ii.S,19;  Jnv.  <ii.  121). 

When  the  body  bad  been  thiu  prepurd  ud 
■domed,  it  wu  liiid  upon  a  conch  of  still, 
generally  in  the  otri'iun  nf  the  home,  villi  1^ 
feet  tovardi  the  door  (Plia.  H.  X.  vii.  {  14t: 
Pen.  iii.  105).  Outude  the  door  of  the  luM 
ven  placpd  bnnchci  of  cvpren  or  piH(Fliii. 

H.  M.  ivi.  §S  40  and  13S  ;    Serv.     ' 

for  the  purpoi 
poUnied  by  e 

a  oorpae  (Serviua,  i.  c.;.  ine  cyptiB  i;- 
apparently  only  uaed  by  tboie  of  good  pi«l» 
(■■et  nan  piebeioi  luctus  teatata  cBpnn>i' 
Lue*n,iii.442).  Weare  told  by  SerTiui(aJi» 
V.  61)  that  the  corpu  lay  iu  lUte  for  «"> 
daya'before  burial.  This  can  only  h»ve  bwalbi 
cass  in  eiceptional  eircumatancei.  vheii  um 
form  of  embalming  vms  uied. 

Funer.ili  were  conducted  by  Ihr  fimilyofD" 
decenaed  (fanus  priratHiit)  eic*pt  iii  rasemlur" 
public  funeral  (/unue  publicsm)  nrae  voted,  nil*' 
by  the  senate  (Cie.  Phii.  iz.  7)  or  in  provin™ 
towni  by  the  dccurtoncs,  u  a  mark  of  honnra 
reipect  to  the  deeeaaed.  (The  formnLi  '-Hi* 
decurionea  funus  publicum  . . .  locum  BpniWi" 
decrcrerunt"  ocean  in  inscriptionit  MomiW' 
;.X5250!  C.I.T..iii.  3055,  3I2a,  3137:  « 
Wilmanns,  296  (T,  and  vnriationt  of  the  foTmal" 
given  there.)  We  find  thi»  hononr  paiJ  i"  ■'' 
coae  of  foreign  kinga  who  died  in  Mh  ' 
Syphai  and  Peraeui  (Val.  Mai.  v.  1,1);"' 
men  who  hid  fallen  in  the  eervice  of  >bW 
country,  as  Hirtius  and  Pania  (Val.  Matv.- 
10).  In  imperial  limea  it  became  comnw"' 
Sonictinwi,  (hough  a  fuaia  paUinaa  sw  tf 
voted,  a  lubscriplion  Vai  raised  to  ni«l  <» 
funeral  einenwi.  as  in  the  ca«e«  "f  Meotin' 
Agrippa  (iiv.  ii.  33,  12),  Yaleri...  fM<«^ 
(Liv.  iii.  18,  16),  and  Q.  Fibiui  Mnjiin«i(l1- 
Matv.  2.  3).  AparticoiarkindoffuBeialw 
appropriate  to  each  grade  of  the  '"'{■"^ 
the  highest  beinir  the  ct^jonnni  /iiMu(Tat  .i"" 
iv.  IS,  vi.  27.  iiii.  2  ;  HM.  iv.  47). 

A  public  riuvit-ition   was  given  to  all  >■■ 
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pntant  rnnermls  by  a  herald  (praeco).  Hence  | 
the  phni:i*i  /laaia  iadicere,  Jiuuis  indiVIicuin 
<Stut.  Jul.  84  1  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  24,  61 ;  Varro,  I 
L.  L.  r.  160,  vii.  42  ;  Fuilua,  p.  334  b,  -JT,  ud  ' 
EpU.  p.  106,  I.'  r.)'  1'he  furniaU  of  iuyilatiua 
hw  been  pr«BcrT«d:  "Ollua  Quiria  kco  datui. 
£iaequiu,  quibiu  «st  connuodum,  ira  Jam 
tempos  Mt.  UUuiexHcdihuteB'ertnr."  (Virro, 
II.  ce. ;  Festui,  p.  354  d,  :U :  cC  Ov.  Am.  ii.  6, 
2;  Sil.  It&l.  »T.  395;  T«r.  PAorm.  T.  »,  37.) 
Zranilaficiwn  /unui  i>  uMd  for  an  DDceremoDioiu 
burul  (Soet.  .Vrr.  33). 

Id  aiuient  times  all  ruaeralB  took  place  by 
mght  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  li.  143,  "apnd  Bomanot 
tuoris  lait  at  noctu  eilemniur  ad  fuiislis"); 
in  later  timeB  only  those  of  children  (a«r^i 
funcra ;    Scrr.    (.    c.    "  maris   Romaai   erat    nt 

brec.  Vit.  20,  5;  da  Tranq.  Animi,  ii.  7),  and 
poor    people   nhuM   means  did   not   idiuiC  of 


issued  so  edict  ordering  that  all  fui 
take  place  at  night,  iu  order  that  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Jay  and  the  worship  of  the  g<Kls 
might  not  be  ioteiTupted.  Tliat  funeral*  in  the 
day-tjme  were  a  tciioui  obstruction  w*  learn 
&vin  Uor.  Ep.  i.  6,  42.  The  torches  with 
which'  funerals  were  alwDfs  accompanied  were 
probably  a  reiic  of  burinL  by  night^  though  no 
doubt  they  nlso  lerred  for  lighting  the  pyre. 
(Verg,  Acii,  li.  14"J,  vii.  337  ;  Tac.  Aim.  iii.  4, 
at  the  faneral  of  Gemmnicus,  "canlucentes  per 
Ckmpum  Mnrtis  faces ; "  Pen.  iii.  102 ;  Mart. 
Tiii.  43;  Prop.  v.  II,  46,  "Viiimui  insignei 
inter  otramque  facem.") 

An  opportunity  for  the  display  of  splendour 
was  given  by  the  funeral  prwession,  and  was  so 
largely  used  by  families  of  wenlth  and  position, 
that  we  Snd  sumptuary  laws  to  regnlate  such 
eipcnses  among  the  Tables  of  the  Decemrirl 
,  (Cit  *  Legg.  ii.  33,  59)  and  the  ensctments  of 
Salla  (Plut.  Sull.  35).  Tho  order  of  the  funeral 
procession  was  regulated  by  the  designator  or  dis- 
sigtialor,  whose  attendants  were  dressed  in  black. 
Their  beingcalled'Mictors"  by  Horace  appears  to 
be  only  a  joke  (Ep.  i.  7,  5,  where  Acron  wys, 
"  Designatores  dicuatur  qui  ad  Lucum  Libiti  — 
funeri  praeitanti  conducuntor  ut  defuncti  i 
honare  elTerantur  ").  The  order  in  which  the 
rarious  parts  of  the  processio 
certain,  but  it  is  generally  suppi 
bead  of  it  were  the  Masicians  i. 
Capito  ap.  Geil.  ii.  2),  who  made  use  of  tubae 
<Gell.  ;.  e. ;  Ovid.  -4m.  ii.  6,  6),  tibiae 
ThA.  Ti.  121 ;  Suet.  J«i.  84 ;  Ov.  Fait,  vi 
and  mrma  (Hor.  Sal.  i.  8,  44).  The  number  of 
tibidna  was  by  the  Twelve  Tables  limited  to 
ten  (Cic.  ig  lUgj.  il.  23,  59).  Then  followed 
(at  any  rate  in  earlier  times)  the 
women,  called  Praefime  (Nod.  p.  66 :  "  Praeficae 
dicebantur  apud   reteres  quae    adhiberi    solent 
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facln  laudarent,"  Hor.  A.  P.  431 ;  Varr.  L.  L. 
Tii,  70),  who  sang  the  noenio  or  ieMiis.n  moum- 
fnl  song  in  praise  of  the  dead  man  (Cic.  (fa  I^tifH- 
ii.  24,  62  ;  Varr.  *  Vita  P.  B.  lib.  iv.).  These 
Pracfiaie  are  probably  represented  (before  the 
funeral  procession,  while  the  body  is  still  lying 
in'  tUU)  Id  an  Etruscnn  relief  (A beken,  .Milld- 
s'toJien,  pi.  viit.),  which  is  reproduced  in  the 
woodcnt  below.  '* 


Then    followed    in  some    cases    dancers    and 

mimea    (Dion.    Hal.   vii.   72,    •ISdv   Bi    Kal    ir 

^tfiur  iwuHtftav  Tortus  Ufa  raij  AaAolu  wofi- 

wpofjyovfAtfovs  Tflj  ir\I^f  Toi"*  ffvrvptarAt 


ThcPneBcae.    (From  an  Elrusua  relict.) 

XDpoit  iBHWfu'roui  Tir»  irutlmir  tpxv<">'>  1^ 
AriTTo  f  irroit  rir  titiHii4nay  KtiSiair:  toii- 
ficet  Kxnid,  Snet.  JiJ.  81),  who  were  allowed, 
as  in  a  triumph,  free  licence  of  jesting.  We 
learn  IVom  Suetonius  (  VVsp.  19)  that  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  orcAi'miinui  to  wear  a  mask  in 
the  likeneal  of  the  deceased,  to  imitate  his  speech 
and  manners,  and  even   to  make  jests  at  his 


ilybiuB  (vi.  53)  that  the  imagines,  or  wai 
masEB  representing  distinguidisd  ancestors  of 
the  deceased,  were  brought  out  from  their 
resting-place  in  the  atrium,  and  each  was  worn 
by  a  inan  chosen  to  resemble  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  person  whom  he  was  supposed  to 
represent,  and  clothed  in  the  dress  of  the  office 
which  the  prototype  of  the  mask  had  held. 
Each  rode  upon  a  chariot,  and  was  accmipanied 
with  due  pomp  of  lictors  and  other  iniignia  of 
his  office.  Thus  all  the  dietingaished  ancestors 
of  the  dead  man  were  present  in  effigy  at  his 

fsmiliaa  ejus  qui  nnquam  fuerat  popnlus,"  Plin. 
//.  X.  iiiv.  §  6).  If  he  was  of  good  birth, 
many  families  to  which  he  was  related  were 
represented  fay  their  imagines  (Tac.  .^nn.  iii.  76  ; 
IT.  9),  and  the  actual  number  was  sometimes 
very  great.  At  the  funeral  of  Marcellus  there 
are  said  to  have  been  600  (Serv.  ad  Acn.  vi. 
803). 

Sometimes  as  a  special  honour  spoils,  crowns, 
and  otbei'  records  of  victories  and  triumphs 
were  carried  before  the  bier.  This  was  done  in 
the  case  of  Augustus  (Tac  Arm.  1.  8  ;  Dio  Cass. 
Ivi.  34)  and  Coriolanus  (Dion..  Hal.  viii.  5fl). 
The  procession  was  also  swelled  by  the  slaves 
whn  were  liberated  fay  the  will  of  the  deceased, 
all  with  shorn  heads,  wearing  the  piUnu  (Liv. 
iiiriii.  55;  Appian,  Jfi'i/u-.  2;  Cod.  Jnit.  7, 
6,  5 :  "  Sed  et  qui  domini  funus  pileati  anUee- 
dunt  Tel  in  Ipeo  lectnlo  atantes  cadaver  rentilare 
videntur,  ti  hoc  ex  voluntate  liat  vel  lestatoris 
Tel  heredls,  fiant  ilico  cives  Romani").  The 
bier  itself  was  sometimes  carried  by  these  libe- 
rated slaves  (Pen.  ill.  106). 

The  body  was  placed  uncovered  on  a  bier  or 
conch  (fmtlnon,  form),  which  in  great  funerals 
was  elaborately  decorated  (Suet.  J«i.  84).  In 
some  cases,  probably  when  decay  had  begun  to 
disfigure  the  features,  tlic  body  was  placed  In  a 
coffin  (capaliu),  and  a  waien  repmeutation 
(effigiay  was  eipos«l  to  view  instead  (Tac  Ana. 
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iii.  5 ;  SU.  lUl.  I.  568 ;  Appuui,  B.  C,  iL  U7 ; 
Dio  Cass.  Iri.  Si,  lixir.  4,  2 ;  Herodian,  ir.  2, 
2).  The  bier  was  carried,  as  mentioned  abore, 
br  liberated  alaret,  bj  near  relations  (Velleius, 
L  11 ;  Plin.  H,  X,  riL  J  146;  CHc.  Tusc,  i.  So, 
85 ;  Val  Max.  viL  1,  1 ;  Hor.  Sit,  it  5,  86X  or, 
in  the  ca»e  of  emperors,  bj  magistrates  and 
senators  (Suet.  JuL  84,  Awj.  100;  Tac  Amn, 

In  the  banal  of  the  poor  aikd  of  slares  of 
course  ail  this  pomp  was  absent.  Hired  bearers 
(fvt/«Y/onr«),  six  (Mart.  ri.  77,  10)  or  four  {Hk 
viii.  75,  9)  in  nnmber,  carried  the  body  in  a 
simple  wooden  co6Sn  or  bier,  which  was  not 
buried  with  the  body  (Mndapila,  Mart.  ii.  81, 
ix.  2,  12;  popuiaris  sandapiUty  Suet.  Ihm.  17; 
ortiMana  spwtix^  Mart.  x.  5,  9 ;  vUi$  area,  Hor. 
Sit,  \.  8,  9). 

The  relations  of  the  deceased  followed  behind 
the  bier,  dressed  in  mourning.  The  sons  of  the 
<leceased  had  their  heads  reiled,  white  the 
daughters  went  uncorered  and  with  dishevelled 
hair  (Pint.  Quacst,  Rom,  11).  Mourning  was 
shown  by  rery  much  the  same  signs  as  in  modem 
tiroes,  riz.  by  the  absence  of  adornment  and 
the  wearing  of  black  garments  (Jur.  z.  245 ; 
Prop.  T.  7,  •-•8 ;  Tac.  An^  iii.  2  ;  ptdhis.  Jut.  iii. 
21-'i).  Under  the  Emperors  white  seems  to  have 
been  substituted  for  bl.ick  as  the  mourning 
cHilour  for  women  (Plut.  Quaent.  Rom.  2H ; 
Herodian,  ir.  2,  3 ;  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  3,  3).  The 
w^raen  were  also  in  the  habit  of  crying  aloud, 
tearing  their  hair  and  lacerating  their  cheeks  in 
the  funeral  proces«ion  itself  (Prop.  iii.  13,  27 ; 
Serr.  ad  Am,  iii.  67,  ^  V^arro  dicit  mulieres  in 
exsequiis  ct  luctu  Meo  solitas  ora  lacerare,  ut 
sani^uine  ostenso  inferis  satisfaciant  **), 

In  this  order  the  funeral  train  proceeded  to 
the  forum.  There  it  halted  before  the  rostm, 
the  wearers  of  the  uinhjuies  took  their  seats 
upon  curule  chairs,  and  the  lauJtttio  funebrit 
was  pronounced,  generally  by  a  close  relation 
of  the  deceased  (Polvb.  ri.  53  ;  Dion.  Hal.  r.  17, 
xi  39;  Plut.  LucdL  43;  Hor.  Sit.  i.  6,43); 
though  in  the  case  of  n  fnnus  publicum  this 
function  might  be  assigned  by  a  senihiscon- 
sultum  to  one  of  the  magistrates  (Quiatil.  Listit. 
iii.  7,  2).  IHouysiiis  (/.  c.)  expressly  tells  us 
that  the  laudntio  was  entirely  different  from  the 
fwcuwosj  which  in  Greece  was  pronounced  over 
the  grave  of  soldiers  who  had  been  killed  in 
war ;  for  the  hvtiatio  wns  used  in  the  case  of 
all  distinguished  men,  whether  soldiers  or 
btatesmen,  and  without  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  they  had  died.  The  custom  at  Rome  was 
very  ancient.  The  earliest  instance  recorded  is 
the  panegyric  delivered  by  Pnblicola  over  his 
colleague  Brutus  (B.C.  509);  from  that  time 
onwards  it  is  frequently  mentioned  both  in 
republican  and  imperial  times,  and  there  are 
traces  of  it  even  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. These  funeral  orations  were  preserved 
(Cic  'Brut.  16,  61)  and  sometimes  published 
(Plut.  Fab.  24 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viL  §  139 ;  Suet. 
Jid.  6),  but  Cicero  and  Uvy  both  point  out  that 
they  were  untrustworthy  as  records  of  fact 
(Cic.  Brut.  16,  61,  **  his  laudationihus  historia 
rerum  nostrarum  est  facta  mendosior;*'  Liv. 
viii.  40,  4,  "Vitiatam  memoriam  funebribus 
laudibus  reor  **). 

The  honour   of  the   laudatio  seems  to  have 
been  given  by  special  decree  or  permission  in 
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I  each  case,  and  not  by  any  defined  qnalificatioii 
'  (Dion.  HaL  ix.  54;  Tac  ^nn.  iii.  76).  Womca 
were  not  excluded  from  it ;  though  there  w» 
some  uncertainty,  even  among  the  andentfas 
to  the  dat»  at  which  the  usage  was  first  ei- 
tended  to  them  (Plut.  CamilL  8;  Liv.  v.  50, 5; 
Cic.  dir  Or.  iL  11,44). 

From  the  forum  the  procession  moved  oo  t» 
the  place  of  burning  or  burial,  which,  acoordis^ 
to  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was  obliged  to  be 
outside  the  city,  though  special  exceptions  were 
sometimes  made  (Cic.  de  Legg,  iL  23,  58). 
[Sepclcrum.]  Both  burning  and  burial  were 
in  use  among  the  Komans.  Cicero  (de  Legg.  iL 
22, 56)  and  Piiny  {H.  X.  vu.  §  187)  both  hold  the 
view  that  burial  was  the  more  ancient  cust<aii. 
Pliny  further  says  that  burning  was  introdoeed 
because  it  was  found  that  the  bodies  of  thoie 
killed  in  distant  countries  and  buried  tbeie 
were  dug  up  and  scattered  by  the  enemy.  We 
may  conjecture,  however,  that  the  change  was 
partly  brought  about  by  motives  of  health  and 
convenience.  In  certain  families  the  practice  ni 
burial  was  kept  up,  after  burning  had  becoDe 
general.  Sulla  was  the  first  of  the  Comelii  to 
be  burnt.  The  reason,  according  to  Cicero  and 
Pliny,  of  the  departure  from  the  custom  of  hii 
farailv  was,  that  he  feared  lest  his  own  haaa 
should  receive  the  same  treatment  as  be  bsd 
given  to  those  of  Marius.  In  later  times  bon- 
ing became  far  more  common  than  boriai, 
though  the  latter  was  always  used  in  the  case  of 
children  who  died  before  they  bad  cut  tbeir 
teeth  ("  Hominem  priusquam  genito  deate 
cremari  mos  gentium  non  est,"  Plin.  ff.  N.  vL 
72 ;  Juv.  XV.  140),  and  in  the  case  of  those  wbo 
had  been  struck  by  lightning.  [Bidextal] 
It  seems  also  that  persons  of  the  poorest  classes 
were  always  buri^.  After  the  introductioa  oi' 
Christianity,  and  probably  throagh  its  iDlioenee, 
burial  again  came  into  use  instead  of  barving. 
Sivroophagiy  which  are  rare  in  the  first  ceotarr 
at  Rome,  become  common  in  the  third  aod 
fourth,  and  Macrobius  (at  the  end  of  the  fourtk 
cent.)  says  that  burning  was  no  longer  in  qm  io 
his  time  ('*  licet  urendi  corpora  defunctonun 
usus  nostro  saeculo  nullus  sit "). 

The  view  that  burial  was  older  than  crematioa 
is  confirmed  by  some  Roman  customs.  Accordio; 
to  Pontifical  law,  the  essential  part  of  the  foie- 
ral  ceremony  was  the  casting  of  earth  upon  tbe 
face  of  the  corpse  (Cic  de  Legg.  ii.  22,  57, 
'^  priusquam  in  os  injecta  gleba  est,  locus  ille  nbi 
crematum  est  corpus  nihil  habet  religionis"}- 
Again,  when  a  body  was  to  be  burnt,  it  was  tbf 
custom  to  cut  off  some  portion  of  it,  called  « 
resectum^  which  was  subsequently  buried 
(Fest.  I^t.  p.  148,  **  Membrum  abscidi  mortoo 
dicebatur,  quum  digitus  ejus  decidebatnr,  si 
quod  servatum  justa  fierent,  reliquo  corpore  cosh 
busto;"  Cic  de  Legg.  iL  22,  57;  Varr.  LL 
V.  23 ;  Plut.  Q.  R.  24,  60,  79 ;  Reinach  and  Pot- 
tier,  La  Nicropole  de  Myrina,  p.  75).  By  tlw 
means  the  newer  and  more  convenient  method 
was  adopted,  while  the  ancient  regulation  whiek 
prescribed  burial  was  still  carried  out. 

The  remaining  rites  varied,  according  as  the 
body  was  to  be  buried  or  burnt.  In  the  case  cf 
burial  the  body  was  placed  in  the  grave  either 
on  the  bier  on  which  it  had 'been  carried,  or  in 
a  sarcophagus.  Numerous  objects  were  alw> 
placed  in  the  grave.     (For  an  account  of  than 
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And  of  the  diffeieut  kinds  of  graves,  see  Sepcl- 
CRUM.)  The  ceremonies  which  followed  had  the 
double  object  of  making  the  grave  a  loctis  reii- 
yio9USy  and  of  purifying  the  family  and  house 
which  had  been  defiled  by  the  presence  of  a 
corpse.  Earth  was  thrown  upon  the  face  of  the 
dead  (Cic.  dc  Lcgg.  ii.  22,  57),  a  pig  was  sacri- 
ficed {ib.\  and  an  offering  was  made  to  the  Lares 
{ib.  22,  55).  The  day  on  which  these  sacrifices 
took  place  was  called  feriae  denuxUes  (Fest. 
£pit.  p.  70).  A  funeral  feast  called  aiiicemittrn 
was  also  held,  apparently  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  and  by  the  giave  (Varr.  ap,  Non.  p.  48, 
H).  The  period  of  mourning  lasted  nine  days 
{nov€ndiale),  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  this 
period  was  reckoned  fiom  the  day  of  death  or 
the  day  of  burial  (Serv.  ad  Aen,  v.  64 ;  Porphyr. 
ad  Hor.  £j)od.  17,  48  ;  Apuleius,  Met.  ix.  30,  31). 
At  the  end  of  this  period  a  aacHJicium  noven- 
diaie  was  offered  to  the  dead  (Porphyr.  /.  c),  and 
a  cena  novendialis  was  held  (Tac.  Ann,  vi.  5). 

The  burning  of  a  body  sometimes  took  place 
at  the  spot  where  the  ashes  were  to  be  interred. 
In  this  case  the  funeral  pile  {roguSy  pyrd)  was 
erected  over  the  trench  which  was  subsequently 
to  be  the  grave  (bustum).  The  body,  however, 
was  often  burnt  at  a  place  near  the  monument, 
specially  destined  for  this  purpose,  t»frtni/m, 
Mstrma' (Peat.  Eint.  p.  32).  The  pyre  was 
built  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  an  altar  (Verg. 
Aen.  vi.  177,  and  Servius  in  ioc.),  A  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  ordered  that  it  should  not  be 
smoothed  with  an  axe  ("  rogum  ascia  ne  polito," 
Cic.  de  Legij.  ii.  23,  59).  They  were  sometimes 
painted  (Plin.  //.  K.  xxxv.  §  49),  the  sides  might 
be  covered  with  dark  leaves  (Verg.  Aen.  vi.  216), 
and  cypress-trees  were  placed  in  front  (Verg. 
/.  c. ;  Ov.  TrUt.  iii.  13,  21 ;  Sil.  Ital.  x.  535). 
On  the  top  of  the  pile  the  corpse  was  placed, 
with  the  couch  on  which  it  had  been  carried 
(Tibull.  i.  1,  Gl).  Many  things  were  placed  on 
the  pyre  by  the  relations  and  mourners,  such  as 
clothes,  arms  (Lucan,  ix.  175),  ornaments,  hunt- 
ing netd  and  apparatus  (see  a  will  preserved  in 
an  inscription,  Wilmnnns,  315),  horses,  dogs, 
birds  (Plin.  Ep.  iv.  2).  It  was  also  sprinkled 
with  perfumes,  gums,  and  spices  (Stat.  Silv,  ii. 
1,  158;  V.  1,  210;  Mart.  x.  97;  Lucan,  viii. 
729 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xii.  §  83),  though  sumptuosa 
respersio  was  forbidden  by  the  Twelve  Tables 
(Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  24,  60). 

The  pyre  was  lighted  by  one  of  the  relations, 
with  face  turned  away  (Verg.  Aen.  vi.  224). 
When  it  was  burnt  down,  the  glowing  ashes 
were  extinguished  with  water  or  wine  (Verg. 
Aen.  vi.  226  ;  Stat.  8ilc.  ii.  6,  90 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xiv.  §  12).  iliose  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
funeral  uttered  a  last  farewell  (Verg.  Aen,  ii. 
644,  i.  219,  iii.  68,  xi.  97,  and  Servius'  notes) 
^nd  departed,  while  the  nearest  relations  re- 
inained  to  collect  the  bones  and  ashes  when 
they  were  dry.  This  was  probably  done  as  a 
rule  on  the  day  of  the  funeral.  The  case  of 
Augustus  (Dio  Cass.  Ivi.  42)  seems  to  have  been 
exceptional.  The  bones  were  sprinkled  with 
>yine  (though  it  is  not  certain  that  this  sprink- 
ling is  to  be  separated  from  that  mentioned 
above),  dried  with  a  linen  cloth,  and  placed  in 
an  urn  or  box  with  perfumes  and  spices  (for  a 
description  of  the  rarious  kinds  of  receptacle 
"sed,  see  Sepulcrum).  Tibullns  describes 
minutely  thU  part  of  the  funeral  (iii.  2, 19  ff. 


See  also  Ov.  Trist.  iii.  3,  69 ;  Fast.  iii.  561). 
The  urn  was  then  placed  in  the  sepulchre 
[Sepulcrum]. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  if  the  body 
was  burnt,  the  os  rcscctum  was  buried  separately. 
The  ceremonies  of  the  feriae  denicales  were  used, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  burial,  including  the  throw- 
ing of  earth  upon  the  remains  of  the  dead  (Cic. 
de  Legg.  ii.  22,  57).  It  does  not  appear  at 
what  moment  this  was  done;  but  the  object 
of  it  was  to  consecrate  the  place  of  burial,  to 
make  it  a  locus  reiigiosus.  After  the  bones  and 
ashes  of  the  deceased  had  been  placed  in  the 
urn,  the  persons  present  were  thrice  sprinkled 
by  a  priest  with  pure  water  from  a  branch  of 
olive  or  laurel,  for  the  purpose  of  purification 
(Verg.  Aen.  vi.  229;  Serv.  in  ioc.);  after  which 
they  were  dismissed  by  the  praefica  or  some 
other  person,  by  the  solemn  word  Ilicety  that  is, 
ire  licet  (Serv.  /.  c).  In  the  case  of  burning  the 
practices  connected  with  the  silicemiwn  and  the 
mjvendiale  seem  to  have  been  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  burial  (see  above).  When  those  who  had 
accompanied  the  funeral  returned  home,  thev 
underwent  a  purification  called  mffitvo,  whicK 
consisted  in  being  sprinkled  with  water  and 
stepping  over  a  fire  (Fest us,  p.  3,  s.  v.  Aqua  et 
ignl).  It  was  then  also  perhaps  that  the  house 
was  swept  with  a  special  kind  of  broom.  Q*  Kam 
exverrae  sunt,  purgatio  quaedam  domus,  ex 
qua  mortuus  ad  sepulturam  ferendus  est,  quae 
fit  per  everriationera  certo  genere  scoparnm 
adhibito,  ab  extra  verrendo  dictarum/'  Festus, 
p.  58,  s.  V.  Everriator.) 

In  the  case  of  important  funerals,  scenic  or 
gladiatorial  exhibitions  were  oflen  given.  Gla- 
diatorial combats  were  originally  specially 
appropriated  to  funerals,  and  the  word  muntu 
is  used  in  a  special  sense  for  these  exhibitions,  as 
a  service  due  to  the  dead  (TertuU.  Spect.  c.  12). 
Muncra  in  connexion  with  funerals  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  Livy  {Epit,  16 ;  xxiii. 
30 ;  xxxi.  50 ;  xxxix.  46 ;  xli.  28)  and  others 
(Suet.  Jul.  26 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  §  53 ;  Cic  pro 
Scst.  58,  124,  &c.).  Provision  was  sometimes 
made  for  these  shows  in  the  will  (C  /.  X.  i. 
1199  =  Wilmanns,  2037;  Cic.  m  Vatin.  15,37; 
pro  Sulla,  19,  54 ;  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  3,  84>  Scenic 
exhibitions  were  less  common ;  but  the  Didas- 
calia  to  the  Adclphi  of  Terence  tells  us  that  that 
play  was  performed  at  the  ludi  funebres  of 
Aemilius  Paullus  (b.c.  160),  and  we  are  informed 
by  Livy  that  ludi  scenici  as  well  as  gladiatorial 
combats  were  exhibited  at  the  death  of  T. 
Flamioinus  (b.C.  174).  We  also  hear  of  distri- 
butions of  food  (viBccratiOj  Liv.  viii.  22,  xxxix. 
46,  xli.  28)  and  public  banquets  (Suet.  Jul. 
26 ;  Liv.  xli.  28). 

It  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  annual 
rites  performed  at  the  tombs  in  honour  of  the 
manes.  Certain  days  in  February  (13th-21st) 
were  set  apart  as  dies  parentales^  or  parenialia. 
The  last  of  these  days  was  specially  known  as 
feralia  (Ov.  Fast.  ii.  569 ;  Cic  ad  Att.  8,  14,  1  ; 
Liv.  xxxv.  7).  The  ceremonies  performed  at 
this  time  are  described  by  Ovid  (Fast,  ii.  533  ff.). 
Offerings  to  the  Manes  (inferiae)  were  brought 
to  the  tomb.  These  consisted  of  wine  and  milk 
(Verg.  Aen.  r.  77,  98,  ill  66 ;  Sil.  It*L  xvi.  309), 
honey  and  oil  (Wilmanns,  883=Orelli,  642), 
the  blood  of  victims,  especially  of  black  sheep, 
pigs    and    cattle  (Verg.  Aen,  iii.   67,  t.  96; 
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Arnob.  rii.  30),  ruiodi  frniU,  brud,  ult  (Orid,  I 
I.C.;  PInUrrh.  tVaH.  19),  and  tggt  (Jut.  t. 
B4).  Tb«  tomb  wu  alio  adarncd  with  wmtht 
and  llowen,  opccUllT  roM*  and  rioicts  (Or. 
I.  c. ;  Sdrt.  Ker.  57  ;  VVrg.  An.  r.  79,  ti.  88*  ; 
Tibull.  iU  6,  32,  lie.)-  A  mtal  wu  *1h  hUd  at 
tha  %t%n  (Cic  pro  /Tnrm,  38,  95).  A  In- 
c/uHttoi  /larbrf,  intcnitrd  ippaTcntlj  for  thii 
pnrpow,  wu  IoudJ  at  Pumpfii  and  i>  Ttpnctntod 


Pnural  Trtdlnlud)  i 
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io  tb«  accompasyiBg  woodcDt.  Daring  tbe  di 
parmtat/i  tcmplei  wet*  ahut  and  marriag 
forbidden  (Or.  Fiat.  ii.  557  01),  and  tha  masii- 
trato  laid  aiide  the  uuignia  of  their  ullic* 
(Ljdai,  de  Mtm,  ir.  21),  The  ternu  partnlare, 
partnlatio,  were  alao  applied  to  umilar  rilei 
peifonDad  on  other  daji  of  the  Tear,  lach  aa 
•  the  day  of  birth,  death,  or  burial  of  the  per»n 
to  he  honoured.  Special  da)->  were  alto  appro- 
priates) to  roaea  and  Tioleti  (ro*i(<o,  rotaria, 
rotalia;  tioialio;  Plio.  H.  A',  iii.  §  11.  and 
freqnentlT  in  imcnptioiu:  Wiliuannt,  Imlez, 
p.  695;  C.  I.  L.  20*6,  3072,  2090,  2176,  'JlSa, 
&C. :  vi.  9636,  10239,  1024S,  lie.). 

(Kircbmami,  Dt  fanerilna  Jiomanorum,  1 6.17 ; 
Becker.  CafJw,  *th  Engliih  adit.,  pp.  505-533 
=  Becker-Gall,  iii.  *ei-547;  Raoal-RochetU, 
TVoiaiimf  Mfinoire  tar  lei  AntiquiiA  chr^iennei 
da  Calacoiabn,  is  JA'n.  darAead.  da  Iracrip- 
tioni,  rol.  liii.,  1838,  pp.  52S-78S ;  nnd  espe- 
cially M.ir<)aardt,  Pritatt.  pp.  340-365.)  [.SB- 
PDLCBOK.]  [H.  B.  S.] 

FUBCA,  dim.  FuHCUH,  Fl-KOILLA  (tfirpam', 
(UfBur  {iiXa»X  *  f°f^-  1-  A  two-pronged  fork 
need  for  various  agricultural  pnrpoaei,  ej/.  har- 
makin;  (Varr.  R.  R.  i.  *9,  |  I).  It  ii  thii  kind 
which  ga»e  riaa  to  the  prorerbial  eipreuion 
"to  Inra  out  with  a  pitchfork,"  i.#.  forcibly 
and  withont  ctramony  (tuqWiT  Meir,  Ariatoph. 
Pai,  631;  liKpimt  iimtM,  Uclau,  Ttm.  12; 
furdilis  exlmdimar,  Cic  ad  Alt.  xvi.  2,  5  4 ; 
mtaiu  fvrciUit  prancipitem  f/iis'dnf.  Catull.  cr.2  ; 
natitran  eipellai  farva,  Hot.  Ep.  i,  10,  24), 
2.  A  wooden  fork  Died  ai  a  prop,  e.g.  for  vinei 
(Verg.  Gcorn.  1.  364;  ii.  359);  fur  plaulii  to 
■Und  on  in  the  Circua  Maiimna  (Uf.  i.  35,  §  9); 
for  gupportiog  a  two-wbceled  carriage  while  the 
animals  were  being  yoked  to  it  (Greek  rrtipij^, 
Lys.  ap.  Poll.  i.  157);  or  ai  eiplatned  by 
Plutarch  of  prou  in  geoenl  (iioAtiTo  Si 
^eifKt^ir  i  yif   EAAirnt  IrwoariTTir  nol  irHf- 

2*).  3.  The  end  of  the  pole  of  a  carriage, 
forked  like  a  A  whera  it  joini  the  aile  (Ginirot, 
Wagea  lad  Fahrverke,  i.  96).  Tbia,  Manjoardt 
thinks,  was  the  original  furca  placed  round  the 
necks  of  slnvei  ai  an  old  doinmtic  punishment 
(_Prinall.  182).  *.  From  the  earliest  timeii  the 
furca  was  a  well-known  initrament  for  panish- 
ing  not  only  slarei,  bat  freemen  (Lir.  i.  26). 
Here,  however,  we  roust  distinf^iah  between 
the  pnaiahment  awnidtd  to  Horatios  at  bit  first 
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trial,  which  wai  acourging  under  a  fon  fol- 
lowed by  hanging  (luit  crnctfiiion:  lee  Can. 
p.  567  a),  and  the  puniahment  beliercd  in  lilt/ 
timea  to  have  been  more  mujuram,  io  ntki  v-r 
CTJDiiDal  was  seoui^ed  lu  death  (Tac  Jaa.  jl 
33,  iTi.  11 ;  Snet.  Xen  *9  [when  it  iidewnM-. 
Anrel.  Viet.  EpU.  5).  In  these  caies  tbefor^ 
■mi  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  form  of  the  ittlti  A. 
which  was  placed  upon  the  stouidera  of  \h 
offender,  whoao  handi  were  tied  to  it.  SIits 
were  frequently  flogged  in  thia  way,  and  vm 
obliged  to  carry  about  the  fun 
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.  36;   Cic. 
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Plut,  Car.  I  e.;  cf.  Plant.  Cus.  iL  6,  37,  ?(n 
T.  2,  78;  Donat  ad  Terent.  ^ndr.  ill  5.  11); 
whence  furcifer  as  a  term  of  reproach  (Oc  ■> 
Valin.  6,  %  15;  Hor.  Sal.  iL  7,  32).  A  »iu- 
■ used  iE 


burden!  on  the  neck,  an< 

the  Column  of  Tra>n. 

fiiion,  aee  Pitibull'm. 


the  <j 


p  of  t 


e  fori 


negati 


the  fans  in  cmd- 
.  The  qnettim  if 
ntiguity  bll  UdT 
•  coDclosiov  d 
i.  407-414.  ri. 
ibakn.   Forti 


Ifeckraann  (HiiL  of  Inv, 
liohn)  hare  not  been  aeriouai 
were  doubtleaa  naed  for  kitch 

9.U  carving,  &c  ;    bat  the  fu 

among  the  ample  domestic  stores  of  HerculuwoB 
and  Pompeii,  was  rightly  judged  decisive  of  tk 
question.  Some  doubtfal  and  unverified  tinp- 
tions  are  diacnaaed  by  Beckmann  (f.  c.  p.411). 
and  more  recently  by  Marquardt  (Pnn^- 
308  n.).  Some  elightlr  better  evidecn  iia>< 
produced.  Two  lilver' forks  of  twteful  dsi^ 
were  dog  cp  in  Rome  in  187*,  and  pronooDnJ 
by  Outellani  to  be  of  the  aecond  cenlnry;  fr«< 
which   date,  he  thinks,  forks  were  in  oooilnii 

waa   alio  found  at  Romo,  aiid   an  im  OK  » 

Rondineto,  in  1878.      Marqnardt,  while  ncai- 

ing  theae  facts,  remarks  cautiously  that  hrtfc« 

"icoveriea  will   perhaps  yieM  a  Mlntioo.   TV 

e  of  fingers  is  too  well  ntleated  to  bo  enilj 

apoaed  of ;   cf.  Cbha,  pp.  39*  a,  397  a,    (Eidi. 

V. ;   MarquBTdt,  Frivati.  182  f.,  307  f.) 

[W.SO  [ff-'l 
FtmciPER.    [FcRCA.] 
PllRIO'SUS.    [Cl-rator.] 
FURNDS.    [Fornax.] 
FUROK.    [CijBATO(l.J 


handling  a  thing  capable  of  being  atoleo,  vvi 
tha  wrongful  intention  either  of  entirely  ipF°- 
priating  it,  or  only  of  making  use  of  it,  or»f 
obuining  possession  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  g«it 
Thus  it  ia  defined  by  Paolus  (Dig.  47,  a,  1,3- 
cf.  Inst,  i».  1,  1)  aa  being  "contrectatn  ra 
fmnduloaa  lucri  faciendi  gratia  vel  ipBU  ^^ 

things  only  could  he  objecta  of  furtaiu.  f<^^^ 
opinion  of  some  jnriatj  that  then  — '-■  '* 
furtnm  of  laud  did  not  prevail  (Dig. 
cf.  Cell,  Soct.  Att.  IU  18).  Things  hu^m-  - 
owner  (res  fiis«nB)a«  wore  animals /m«a«*w" 
■  !,  and  things  abanJoneii  bythor 
not  be  stolen ;  but  everything  nb- 
ill  of  a  paterfamiliaa,  which  «• 
«    capable    -' 
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.    of   hrten, 
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FUBTUM 
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including  free  persons  under  power  as  well  as 
slaves. 

There  could  be  no  furtum  unless  there  was 
an  ammus  furandiy  or  wrongful  intention  of 
appropriating  property  (**  furtum  ex  affectu 
consistit,"  Gains,  iL  50) :  consequently  a  person 
who  took  the  property  of  another  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  his  own  did  not  commit  it.  It  was 
not,  however,  necessary  that  a  person  taking  a 
thing  should  know  whose  property  it  was :  the 
bare  knowledge  of  a  finder  of  lost  property 
that  it  belonged  to  some  one  was  sufficient  to 
make  him  liable  if  he  appropriated  it.  The 
intention  had  to  be  directed  to  gain ;  hence  an 
act  of  interference  with  the  property  of  another, 
done  merely  in  a  sportive  way  or  maliciously, 
was  not  furtum. 

An  impubes  might  commit  furtum  if  he  was 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  understand  what  he  was 
doing,  and  there  was  a  presumption  of  such 
capacity  if  he  was  bordering  on  the  state  of 
puberty.  The  amiinus  fwrandi^  however  clearly 
manifested  by  overt  acts,  did  not  make  a  person 
liable,  unless  it  was  accompanied  by  a  m  con- 
ireUatio.  The  contrectatio  consisted  in  moving  a 
thing  from  its  place;  on  its  taking  place  the 
act  of  furtum  was  complete,  although  the 
design  of  appropriating  the  thing  was  imme- 
diately abandoned ;  but  it  was  requisite  that 
the  act  should  be  contrary  to  the  wish, of  the 
party  whose  property  was  affected  by  it  {invito 
domino%  since  otherwise  the  principle  ''volenti 
non  fit  injuria  "  was  applicable.  A  person  was 
guilty  of  theft  who  assisted  in  carrying  it  out, 
though  he  did  not  himself  handle  the  reSj  as  if  a 
man  should  jostle  you  in  order  to  give  another 
the  opportunity  of  taking  your  money ;  or  drive 
away  your  sheep  or  cattle  in  order  that  another 
might  get  possession  of  them:  but  merely  to 
instigate  a  furtum  without  taking  part  in  its 
execution  was  not  furtum.  Furtum  might  take 
place  in  various  ways.  In  its  earliest  form  it 
may  have  been  confined  to  acts  similar  to  those 
which  constitute  thefl  and  robbery  in  English 
law,  but  it  came  to  have  a  much  wider  scope. 
A  man  might  commit  the  offence  by  converting 
property  entrusted  to  him  to  his  own  use  (inter- 
verterfy  intercipere)^  as  by  unlawfully  alienating 
it.  If  the  intention  was  only  to  make  a  wrong- 
ful use  of  a  res  alienoy  it  was  furtum  usits,  '  A 
depositarius  would  commit  a  furtum  usus  if  he 
made  use  of  the  thing  deposited  with  him.  To 
use  a  thing  lent  for  use  in  a  different  way  to 
that  for  which  it  was  lent  was  also  furtum  usus. 
A  debtor  might  commit  furtum  by  taking  pos- 
session of  a  thing  which  he  had  given  as  a 
pledge  (pignori)  to  a  creditor ;  or  by  taking  hb 
property  when  in  the  possession  of  a  bon&-fide 
possessor,  instead  of  recovering  it  by  means  of 
vindicatio.  These  are  cases  of  furtum  possessionis. 
Thus  not  only  a  res  aliena  might  be  an  object  of 
furtum,  but  it  was  possible  in  certain  cases 
for  an  owner  to  commit  furtum  in  respect  of  his 
own  property.  Accordingly  the  definition  of 
Paulus  is  ''rei  contrectatio  fraudulosa"  without 
tho  addition  of  ''alienae."  The  distinction 
between  furtum  rei,  usus,  and  possessionis  was 
not  intended  as  a  classification  of  theft  into 
three  distinct  kinds,  but  only  to  indicate  the 
extent  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  furtum. 
This  is  well  explained  by  Vangerow,  Pcmdekten^ 
iU.  §  679. 


Furtum  was  either  manifesttan  or  nee  memi" 
festum.  It  was  clearly  manifestum  when  the 
person  was  caught  in  the  act,  and  it  is  probable 
that  at  first  such  furtum  did  not  extend  beyond 
this  limit.  In  various  other  cases,  however, 
there  came  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  furtum  was  manifestum  or  not. 
Some  jurists  thought  that  it  was  only  furtum 
manifestum  if  the  fur  was  caught  in  the  place 
where  the  theft  was  committed;  others  went 
so  far  as  to  hold  that  it  was  furtum  manifestum 
if  the  fur  was  found  at  any  time  with  the  thing 
stolen  in  his  hands;  but  this  opinion  was 
rejected,  and  an  intermediate  one  adopted  by 
Justinian,  that  it  was  sufficient  if  the  /tir  was 
detected  before  he  reached  the  place  to  which 
he  designed  to  carry  the  thing  (Gaius,  iii.  184; 
Inst.  iv.  1,  3).  That  which  was  not  furtum 
manifestum  was  nee  manifestum. 

The  punishment  for  furtum  manifestum  was 
by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  capital ;  that 
is,  it  affected  the  caput  or  legal  capacity  of  the 
delinquent :  a  freeman  was  flogged  and  assigned 
as  a  bondsman  {adcUctus)  to  the  injured  party, 
unless  he  could  buy  off  the  claim  of  the  latter 
to  vengeance  (Cic.  pro  Tuli  §  50 ;  Gell.  xx.  1 ; 
Gaius,  iii.  189):  a  slave  was  flogged  and  thrown 
from  the    Tarpeian   rock.     The   Edict   of  the 
Praetor     subsequently     substituted     for    this 
punishment  an  actio  quadrupiiy  which  entitled 
the  injured  party  to  claim  from  the  thief  four- 
fold the  value  of  the  thing  stolen.     The  penalty 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  in  the  case  of  furtum  nee 
manifestum,  was  duptum;  that  is,  double  the 
value  of  the  thing.     The  reason  of  this  differ- 
ence of  penalty  seems  to  be,  that  a  person  who 
detected  a  thief  in  the  act  would  be  likely  to 
punish  him  more  severely  than  if  he  was  dis- 
covered afterwards,  and  in  ordet  to  prevent  the 
injured  party  from  taking  the  law  into  his  own 
hands  the  same  distinction  of  punishment  is 
adopted  by  the  state.     The  notion  of  furtum 
manifestum  is  also  found  in  German  law  (Grimm, 
Rechtsalterth.  637).    The  action  by  which  the 
twofold  or  fourfold  penalty  was  recovered  on 
account  of  furtum  is  called  cxtio  furti.     It  was 
brought  by  the  person  interested   in  the  safe 
custody   of  the   thing    (''cnjus    interest  rem 
salvam  fore"),  who  might  be  its  owner  or  a 
boni-fide  possessor  of  it,  or  one  having  a  real 
right  in  it  other  than  that  of  ownership,  or,  as 
the  law  came  to  be  established,  a  person  simply 
holding   it  as  bailee  under  a  contract.      The 
owner  of  a  thing,  therefore,  had  not  necessarily 
this  action.     A  creditor  might  even  have  this 
action  against  the  owner  of  a  thing  pledged,  if 
the  latter  unlawfully  deprived  him  of  possession. 
A  person  to  whom  a  thing  was  delivered  in 
order  to  work  upon  it,  as  in  the  case  of  clothes 
given  to  a  tailor  to  mend,   could  bring  this 
action  against  the  thief,  and  the  owner  could 
not,  for  3ie  owner  could  recover  over  from  the 
tailor,  and  so  had  no  interest  in  the  thing  not 
being  stolen.    But  if  the  tailor  was  not  a  solvent 
person,  the  owner  had  the  actio  furti,  for  then 
he   had  an  interest.     The  rule  was  originally 
the  same  in  the  case  of  a  gratuitous  loan  for  use 
(commodatum),  but  Justinian  allowed  the  lender 
to  elect  whether  he  would  sue  the  borrower  on 
the  contract  or  maintain  actio  furti  against  the 
fur. 

In  the  cate  of  deposiiumf  the  depositee  did  not 
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undertake  the  safe  costodr  of  the  thinz  (custo- 
diam  praettarey,  and  he  was  under  no  liability 
«xcept  iu  the  case  of  doiuSj  or  of  cvipa  lata  which 
was  not  distinguished  from  dolus ;  consequently, 
if  the  deposited  thing  was  stolen,  the  depositor 
alone  had  the  actio  furti.  If  a  peregrinus  com- 
mitted furtum,  he  was  made  liable  to  this 
action  by  the  fiction  of  his  being  a  Komnn 
citizen,  and  by  the  same  fiction  he  had  a  right 
of  action  if  his  property  was  stolen  (Gains,  \x. 
37).  Recovery  of  a  penalty  being  the  object  of 
the  actio  furti^  it  could  only  be  maintained 
againftt  the  fwr  himself,  not  against  his  heredes. 
Besides  his  claim  to  a  twofold  or  fourfold 
penalty,  the  injured  party  had  an  action  for  the 
recovery  of  damages,  which  is  called  condictio 
furtira.  This  action  might  be  brought  by  the 
owner  of  the  res  furtiva,  by  the  honi^fide  pos> 
sessor  of  it,  or  by  anyone  who  had  a  real  right 
in  it,  but  not  by  a  mere  bailee.  The  defendant 
in  this  action  was  the  /W*,  or,  in  the  event  of 
his  death,  his  heredes. 

The  question  whether  the  condictio  furtiva  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  delictal  or  simply  as  a  resti- 
tutory  action  has  been  much  discussed.  The 
fact  of  the  defendant  being  liable  for  any  loss 
caused  by  the  furtum,  although  he  has  made  no 
gain  by  it,  shows  that  the  action  has  somethin;^ 
of  a  delictal  character.  (Windscheid,  PandekUn^ 
§  359,  n.  18.)  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  con- 
dictio furtiva  constituted  an  exception  to  the 
rule  that  no  one  could  maintain  condictio  on 
account  of  proi>erty  of  which  he  was  ownbr 
("  nemo  rem  suam  condicere  potest  "),  thf  excep- 
tion having  been  allowed,  *^odio  fnmm  quo 
magis  pluribus  actionibus  teneantur  "  (Inst.  iv. 
6,  14).  As  the  ownership  of  the  thing  was  not 
affected  by  furtum,  so  it  could  be  recovered  from 
any  innocent  holder  to  whom  the  thief  had 
transferred  it.  It  was  a  provision  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  that  a  res  furtiva  could  not  be  acquired 
by  usucapion. 

Furtum  was  not  a  criminal  offence  in  the  time 
of  the  republic,  but  only  a  civil  wrong  (cf. 
Maine,  Ancient  Law,  ch.  x.) ;  subsequently  the 
injured  party  was  given  the  alternative  of  insti- 
tuting a  criminal  prosecution  or  of  suing  for  the 
twofold  or  fourfold  penalty  fDig.  47,  1,  3 ;  47, 
2,  57,  1).  According  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  if  a  man  was  killed  whilst  committing 
theft  by  night,  he  was  lawfully  killed ;  in  the 
daytime  he  might  not  be  killed  unless  he  re- 
sisted with  a  deadly  weapon  {telwn).  In  the 
pursuit  of  a  thief  the  hue  and  cry  might  be 
raised  (cf.  Petron.  Sat.  13,  8,  "  per  aliquot  vicoa 
secutae  fugientem,  Prende  furem  clamant "). 
The  owner  of  the  stolen  property  conducted  the 
■search  for  it  {quaestio),  questioning  anyone  he 
suspected  of  having  it  (Plant.  Poen.  i.  1,  51  f. ; 
Paul.  ii.  31,  22} ;  and,  if  the  answer  was  unsatis- 
factory, claiming  the  right  of  searching  the 
house  where  he  supposed  his  property  to  be. 
Anyone  who  prevented  a  person  from  searching 
for  a  furtum  or  stolen  thing  was  liable  to  the 
/ictio  farti  prohibiiij  the  penalty  being  four- 
fold the  value  of  the  thing.  The  action  was 
given  by  the  Edict,  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  having  affixed  no  special  penalty  in  this 
-case,  though  intentionally  concealing  itolen 
property  may  perhaps  have  l>een  treated  as 
furtum  under  it.  The  Twelve  Tabli-s  prescribed 
a   solemn   form  of  search  for  stolen  property 


'  (iance  et  licio  qttaerere)^  which  probably  ori- 
ginat«d  iu  j%u  sacrum,  A  penon  who  went  to 
search  the  house  of  another  must  be  n&ked 
{nudus)y  all  but  a  cloth  (liciumj  not  Itnteva  u 
in  the  MS.  of  Gains)  round  his  middle,  sd 
must  hold  a  dish  {lanccm)  in  his  hands.  \c&p. 
{XII.  Tafeln,  ii.  $  139)  however  maintsins  tbi 
wudua  does  not  here  mean  a  naked  person,  kt 
one  having  only  a  tunica  on,  and  no  toga. 

Vnrious  explanations  are  given  by  andat 
writers  of  this  formal  proceeding.  (Gaias,iii 
192-194 ;  Gell.  xi.  18,  §  9  ;  xvL  10,  §  8 ;  Pad 
Diac.  p.  117,  2:  cf.  Vangerow,  <fe/tirio«»a^o; 
Voigt,  XIL  Tafein,  ii.  §  139.)  Gains,  wb 
regards  the  whole  proceeding  as  an  absorditr. 
notices  and  criticises  some  of  these ;  the  miHt 
satisfactory  account  of  the  dish  is  that  it 
was  intended  to  occupy  the  hands  of  tbe 
searcher,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  iatrodndBf 
property  and  then  asserting  that  it  had  bets 
stolen.  Plato  {Legg.  xii.  954  A)  and  Aristo- 
phanes (A'tf6.  497-9)  notice  a  similar  costosi 
as  prevailing  in  Greece  (Meier  and  SchOmiBa, 
Att.  Proc.  485) ;  traces  of  it  are  also  fonod  is 
early  German  law  (Grimm,  Hechtsaiterth.  640 £; 
Zeitschr,  f,  gesch.  BechtSKiss.  ii.  91 ;  Sohm, 
Proz.  der  Lex  Salica,  65  ff.).  Gellius  states  tint 
this  mode  of  search  was  put  an  end  to  bv  t^ 
Lex  Aebutia,  and  it  is  probable  that  even  before 
this  enactment  the  search  was  as  a  rale  coa- 
ducted  simply  m  the  presence  of  witnesset  It 
the  search  was  successful,  and  the  thing  ras 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  fw  hinuel^  be 
was  treated  as  a  fur  mamfestus  ;  if  it  was  fbood 
in  the  possession  of  a  person  who  was  not  thi; 
thief,  such  person,  although  an  innocent  receirtr 
of  the  property,  was  liable  to  an  action  calkd 
furti  conceptiy  by  which  the  finder  reooreiwi 
three  times  the  value  of  the  thing.  If  a  maa 
gave  you  a  stolen  thing  in  order  that  it  m^ 
be  found  (conciperetur)  in  your  possession,  ratbflr 
than  in  his,  this  was  called  furtum  o6^af«m,  sad 
you  had  an  actio  furti  oblati  against  him,  erea  if 
he  was  not  the  fur,  by  which  a  threefold  peoaltr 
was  recovered.  The  actiones  furti  coseefti, 
oblati,  and  proh&iti  were  no  longer  in  use  in  tbe 
time  of  Justinian  (Inst.  iv.  1,  4),  but  a  person 
who  received  property  which  he  knew  to  hate 
been  stolen  was  liable  to  the  CKtio  furti,  and  tb« 
search  for  stolen  property  was  conducted  bf 
public  officials  only  (Dig.  4,  1,  3). 

He  who  took  the  property  of  another  by  for« 
was  guilty  of  furtum ;  but  in  the  case  of  this 
species  of  furtum,  which  is  called  rapmOj  ^\ 
praetor  gave  a  special  action,  known  as  adia  p 
botiorwn  raptorum.  The  origin  of  this  acti<«  i* 
referred  by  Cicero  (pro  Tull.  c.  8)  to  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars,  when  robbery  with  rioleacs 
became  common.  (Savigny,  UiAer  Cic  r* 
Tull.,  Zeitsch.  fur  gesch.  Rechtsw.  v.  3,  1825; 
Buschke,  Analecta,  1826,  ii.)  Accordingly  tb* 
edict  was  originally  directed  against  those  vbe 
with  bodies  of  armed  men  ("  hominibus  annate 
coactisque ")  did  injury  to  the  property  oi 
another  or  carried  it  off  (*'  quid  aut  rapneriat 
aut  damni  dederint**).  Subsequently  it  w«» 
found  convenient  to  widen  the  scope  of  ti« 
action  by  leaving  out  the  word  armatis.  Thw 
this  word  is  not  found  in  the  edict  as  cit«dis 
the  Digest  (Dig.  48, 8,  2,  pr.).  The  applicatioa 
of  the  edict  wnnld  still,  however,  have  beea 
very  limited,  if  it  had  been  confined  to  casei 
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where*  numbers  were  eigaged  in  the  violence  or 
robbery ;  and  so  the  jurists  by  a  somewhat 
strained  interpretation  extended  the  edict  to  the 
case  of  a  single  nuui  committing  robbery  or 
damage  with  violence  (Dig.  47,  8,  2,  7,  Momm- 
sen's  ed.),  where  Savigny  would  read  '*  hoc  enim 
quod  ait  *  hominibus  coactis '  sic  accipere  debemus 
'etiam  hominibus  coactis,'  ut  sive  solus  vim  itBcerit 
sive  etiam  hominibus  ooactis  vel  armatis  vel 
inermibas  hoc  edicto  teneatnr."  The  edict 
originally  comprehended  devastation  of  property 
•carried  out  by  violence  (damnium)  as  well  as 
robbery  (rapina) ;  in  fact,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  special  object  of  the  edict  was  to  prevent 
sach  high-handed  acts  of  violence  as  are  com- 
mitted by  powerful  men  in  times  of  disturbance. 
Under  the  empire  such  damnum  ceased  to  be 
•common,  so  rapina  became  the  ordinary  offence 
for  which  this  edict  was  used,  and  ultimately 
the  only  one ;  hence  in  Ulpian's  time  the  action 
-was  simply  called  vi  honorvm  raptorum.  In 
Justinian's  legislation  the  action  applied  to 
robbery  only,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  the 
-other  part  of  the  edict.  This  instructive  illus- 
tration of  the  gradual  adaptation,  even  of  the 
-edictal  law,  to  circumstances,  is  given  by 
^vigny,  who  adopts  the  above  emendation  of 
Dig.  47,  8,  2,  7,  by  Hevse.  By  the  actio  vi 
i(morvm  raptorum  fourfold  was  recovered,  but 
this  included  damages  as  well  as  penalty. 

The  following  are  peculiar  kinds  of  actiones 
furti : — 

I.  Actio  de  tigno  junctOj  against  a  person  who 
■employed  another  person's  timber  in  his  btrild- 
ing,  by  which,  according  to  the  Twelve  Tables, 
double  the  value  of  the  materials  was  recovered. 
<I>ig.  41,  1,  7,  10:  cf.  Huschke,  ad  Leg.  XII. 
Jhb,  de  tign,  jwict, ;  Puchta,  £^eine  ciiMistiche 
fkJu-iften^  392,  &c.;  Voigt,  XII.  Tafeln,  ii. 
%  139.)  %  Actio  de  distrahendie  rationibuSj  also 
given  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  on  account  of  the 
abstraction  of  the  property  of  a  ward  by  his 
guardian.  3<  Actio  renim  amoiarwn,  action 
brotigfat  by  a  man  against  a  woman  who  had 
been  his  wife  on  account  of  acts  which  would 
have  constituted  theft  if  not  committed  by  a 
wife  (Dig.  25,  2, 1). 

The  special  kind  of  furtum  which  consisted  in 
cattle  liifting,  appears  to  have  been  originally 
called  peculatuB  ( Varro,  L.  L,  v.  19,  95 ;  Festns, 
237a,  13)  [AbIOei],  but  in  later  times  pecuiatus 
Is  the  crime  of  stealing  or  embezzling  money 
appropriated  to  religious  or  public  purposes. 
<Inst.  iv.  1 ;  Dig.  47,  2 ;  Cod.  6,  ^ ;  Gains,  Ui. 
183-209;  GelL  xi.  18;  Rem,  Das  rifm.  Private 
recM,  736-754 ;  Puchta,  Instiiutionen,  iii.  §  277  ; 
Savigny,  Obiigationenrecht,  ii.  300-311;  Doll- 
mann.  Die  Entwendung^  u.  s.  w. ;  Voigt,  XIL 
Tafeh^  ii.  §{  138,  139,  140;  Vangerow, 
JPandekten,  iii.  §  679 ;  Windscheid,  Pandekteny 
{§  452,  453 ;  Muller,  Institutionen,  §  129  ; 
Backing,  SihnMches  Privatrecht,  ii.  §  31 ;  Keller, 
Intt.  S  159;  Kuntze,  Inat.  i.  717, 17,  ii.  500-4; 
Banx,  Lehrbuck,  u.  s.  w.  §  15.)  [E.  A.  W.] 

FU'SOINA  (r/»latpu)f  a  trident ;  more  com- 
monly called  tridene,  meaning  tridcns  stimulus, 
because  it  was  origiaally  a  three-pronged  goad, 
used  to  incite  horses  to  greater  swiftness.  Nep- 
tune was  supposed  to  be  aitned  with  it  when  he 
^crrt  his  chariot,  and  it  thus  became  his  usual 
Attribute,  no  doubt  with  an  alluMon  also  to  the 
of  the  same  instnuneot  in  spearing  fish.    It 
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is  represented  in  the  second  cut  on  p.  416. 
(Hom.  //.  xii.  27,  Od,  iv.  506,  v.  292;  Tefg. 
Georg.  i.  13,  Aeiu  i.  138,  145,  ii.  610  j  Cic. 
i\r.  D.  i.  36,  §  101 ;  Philostr.  Imag.  Ii.  14.)  Tie 
trident  was  also  attributed  to  Nel^us  (Vei^. 
Aen.  ii.  418)  and  to  the  Tritons  (Atl.  ap,  Gfc. 
N.  D,  ii.  35,  §  89  ;  Mart,  de  ^)ecL  26;^.) 

In  the  contests  of  gladiators  the  Betidriu/i  wtis 
armed  with  a  trident.  (Juv.  ii.  143,'viii.  203.) 
[Gladiator.]  [J.  Y.]    fW.  W;] 

FUSTUA^RIUM  (fwXoicoirrd),  called  idio 
fvsti  percmtere,  was  a  capital  pUnishn\ent  iiifltotAi 
upon  Roman  soldiers  for  the  highest  toiliUliy 
offences.  It  is  thus  described  tiyPblybiOs 
(vi.  37) : — When  a  soldier  was'  condemn^,  tlie 
tribune  touched  him  slightly  with  a  Stick,  Up6n 
which  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  feU  upon 
him  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  gen'erfilly  killed 
himmpon  the  spot.  If  however  he 'Escaped,  fdr 
he  was  allowed  to  fly,  he  cotild  n^t  Yetbrli  to 
his  iiative  country,  nor  did  an^  ot  his  relatives 
dare  to  receive  him  into  their  hoiiseS.  The 
fustnarium  occurs  thronghobt  Rolbian  history, 
in  the  earliest  and  latest  times.  It  was  inflicted 
for  desertion,  cowardice  in  ^aciibn, 'quitting  a 
man's  commander,  his  standard,  or  his  post 
(Liv.  V.  6,  §  14 ;  Qc.  PMi.  iii.  6,  §  14 ;  Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  21 ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  vi.  825);  as  also  for 
any  neglect  of  duty,  such  as  fiiilure  to  pass  the 
watch  wordy  &c.  whicJi  might  endanger  the  safety 
of  an  army  (Polyb.  /.  c).  Its  infliction  upon  a 
primuspilus  by  Calvinus,  proconsul  of  Spain  in 
B.C.  39,  is  mentioned  as  unusual,  and  a  revival 
of  antique  severity  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  78  extr,).  (Cf. 
Marquardt,  Staatsveno.  ii.  553:  £xi3t0lTU8, 
p.  811  b.) 

This  punishment  must  be  distinguished  from 
tile  ffitiSy  the  badge  of  a  centurion's  authority, 
and  used  by  him  at  his  discretion  upon  the  heads 
and  shoulders  of  gregarH  mUites  in  keeping  them 
up  to  their  work  (Juv.  viii.  247).  DiflTerent 
also'  frond  the  fustnarium  was  the  ammadversio 
fustiiim,  which  was  a  corporal  punishment  in- 
flicted under  the  emperors  upon  free  men,  but 
only  those  of  the  lower  orders  (UnuioreSy  Di^. 
48,  19,  28,  2).  It  was  a  less  severe  punishment 
than  the  flogging  with  flagella,  which  punish- 
ment was  conflned  to  slaves.  (Dig.  48,  19,  10*; 
47,10,45.)    [Flaorum.]     [W.  S.]    [W.  W.J 

FUSUS  (ftrporroT),  the  spindle,  was  alw^yft, 
when  in  use,  accompanied  by  the  dSstafi*  (cotvlBf 
ilKoKdrn},  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  same 
apparatus.  (Ovid,  Met.  iv.  220-229.)  The 
wool,  flax,  or  other  material,  having  beeii  pre- 
pared for  spinning,  and  having  sometimes  been 
dyed  (lo9p€^h  ^Ipos  ^xowoy  Hom.  Od.  ivl  135), 
was  rolled  into  a  ball  (rohlnnt,  glcmuSf  H6r. 
Hpist.  i.  13,  14 ;  Ovid,  Met.  vi.  19),  which  was, 
however,  sufficiently  loose  to  allow  the  fibres  to 
be  easily  drawn  out  by  the  hand  of  the  spinner. 
The  upper  part  of  the  distaff  was  then  inserted 
into  this  mass  of  flax  or  wool,  and  the  low<r 
part  was  held  in  the  left  hand  (as  in  the  illus- 
tration), or  stuck  into  the  girdle,  so  as  to 
leave  both  hands  free  (as  in  a  mesaic  figured 
by  Rich,  s.  t?.  **  Neo  '^.  The  fibres  ^ere  drotm 
out,  and  at  the  same  time  spirally  twislsKl, 
chiefly  by  the  use  of  the  forefinger  and  ^huntb 
of  the  right  hand  (pateriXois  liktc&^,  '£tirip. 
Orest.  1432;  pollioe  docto,  Claud,  db  PtA. 
Cons.  177);  and  the  thread  (fihsm^  stmMhy 
v^/m)  80  {HTodaoed  was  wound  up6ft  Ihe  spfaidlB 
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mntil  Um  qnutitf  wu  u  gmt  u  it  woald 

Tna  i^adl*  wu  i  rtlck,  10  or  13  incha  ioug, 
luTJDg  kt  thfl  top  a  ilit  DT  catch  (dsiu,  tyii- 
rrfr)  in  which  tb<  thread  wu  fix«il,ia  that  th* 
wwfht  of  the  ipindla  mi|ht  coDtinaallj  cairj 
down  tht  thread  u  it  wu  formed.  Ita  lower 
•itramttj  wu  iuarted  into  a  mull  whe<t  called 
Um  whOTl  (ptrtidlhu.  Plin.  H.  S.  luvii.  f  37), 
nude  of  wood,  atone,  or  Hiatal  (m  woo  ' 
tha  nae  of  which  wu  to  keep  the  iplndli 
rtaadf  and  td  promote  iti  rotation :  for  the 
ifiBBcr,  who  wu  commoalf  a  female,  everr 
■ow  and  thm  tvirled  round  the  ipiodle  with 
ber  right  band  (Herod,  t.  12 ;  Orid,  MH.  ri. 
33),  BO  u  te  twiit  the  thre^  atill  mora  «>m- 
platelf ;  and  whananr,  bj  iti  cmtinnal  pro- 
bngatioo,  it  l<t  down  the  iplndla  to  the  gioand, 
aha  look  it  ont  of  the  alit,  wound  it  upon  the 


I  taken  from  a  aeriea  of 
nprwtatinc  the  arta  of  llinem  npon  a  ftieia 
of  the  Fonim 
of  Nerra  at 
Kome.  It 
■how*  the 
oparatioD      of 


n  the  wo- 

ont  a  lafficiaot 
length  of  jam 

to  twiit  it  bf 
whiclini  the 
tpindla  vith 
bar    right 

forefinger,  and 

taking  it  ont  of  the  ilit  to  wtod  it  apon  tha 
bobbin  (v^riw)  alnaJv  fonnad. 

The  diitaff  wu  about  three  timaa  the  length 
of  the  ipindla,  atrong  and  thick  in  proportion, 
commonl;  either  a  (tick  or  a  reed,  with  an 
aipanaioa  near  the  top  for  holding  tha  ball.  It 
wu  aometinei  of  richer  material*  and  oraa. 
uented.  Theocriliu  hu  left  a  poem  ^[dyll. 
xiTiii.)  written  on  Bending  an  irory  diaUff  to 
the  wife  of  a  &iend.  Oolden  ipindlat  were  aent 
u  preaenti  to  ladiea  of  high  rank  (Horn.  Od. 
It.  131 ;  Herod.  It.  162);  and  i  golden  distaff  i* 
attribnted  by  Homer  and  Pindar  to  goddeaaea, 
and  other  female*  of  remarkable  dignity,  who 
are  ailed  xpi"ni^J'if""- 

It  wu  ainal  to  hare  ■  basket  to  hold  the 
diataff  and  apindie,  with  the  balli  of  wool  pre- 
pared  for  ipianine,  and  the  bobbiu  alnady 
ipon.  (Bmack,  Anal.  ii.  12  =  AniA.  Pai.  tL 
ISO  ;  Orid,  Mtt.  lii.  475.)     [CiLATHUS.] 

In  the  raral  diatrieO  of  Italj  women  were 
fbrbidden  to  ipiOfOr  even  cany  a  ipinrlle  openly, 
when  thejwere  travelling  on  foot,  the  act  being 
conaidertd  of  eril  omen.  (Plin.  N.  S.  iiTiii. 
<  38.)  The  diitaff  and  ipindle,  with  the  wool 
and  thread  npon  them  (cojtu  compla),  were 
earned  In  bridal  proceavont ;  and  were  often 
napeaded  by  femalei  u  offering!  of  religiooa 


gmUtnde,  eapedally  in  old  age,  or  on  nlia- 
qniihing  the  oonatant  nae  of  them.  Thna  the 
lepntad  ipindle  and  diataff  of  Tanaqnil  weie 
preaerrad  at  Rome  ai  relics  in  the  time  «f 
Vsrro.  (Plin.  S.  S.  riii.  f  IM.)  [Domabu.] 
They  were  moat  freqnently  dedicated  to  PbII« 
the  patronesa  of  ipinning  and  of  tha  arta  cob- 
necled  with  it.  Thia  goddeaa  wu  henelf  rule]]' 
■enlptured  with  a  diataff  and  apindie  in  the 
Trojan  Palladinm  (Apollod.  iii.  13,  3).  Tltr 
were  alio  eihibitad  in  the  rapreacntatioDa  of  tlM 
three  Fatta,  who  were  concelTed,  l>y  their  iga- 
ning,  to  dttermine  the  life  of  every  man ;  saJ 
at  the  ttma  time  by  ainging,  u  femmloa  oaDaUr 
did  whilst  they  sat  tonthar  at  their  wiok,!* 
predict  hia  fntora  lot  (Catnll.  1.  c). 

[J.T.]    [W.W.I 


G. 

GABINUS  C1NCTU8.    rToOA.1 

GAE8UH.    [Hani.l 

QA'LEA  lufiraj,  poet,  niput,  MtX^  a  htT- 
met,  a  casque.  The  helmet  waa  OTiginidly  made 
of  skin  or  leather,  whence  ia  aupposed  to  hart 
arisaB  ita  appellation,  nWq,  mtauiiig  propcili 
a  helmet  of  dog-akin,  bnt  applied  to  cap*  or 
helmet*  made  of  the  hide  of  other  ssimala,  aot 
Deaas*rllywomaiBrmOL.'(rai>a<In  irriS^Ho*. 
n.  I.  SSB,  335;  afreli),  Od.  iiir.  230;  Henri. 
Til.  77 :  compare  •Cfirn  nvTirn,  Xen.  Altai,  t.  A, 
jl3;  galea  It^tina,  Prop.  ir.  II,  19),  and  eran 
to  tboae  which  were  entirely  of  brume  or  iim 
(r^aAKoi,  Od.  iTiii.  377).  Tbe  Icsthera  bass 
of  the  helmet  wu  also  veiy  commonly  strsigtk- 
ened  and  adorned  by  the  addition  of  cither 
brome  or  gold,  which  ii  eipreaBHi  by  aach 
epithata  aa  xb^^c^PVI,  e^aXjnt,  xpvf*.  ^ 
hairnet  of  Hector  wu  made  of  three  auch  lann 
(rpiimxot,  Eom.  n.  li.  353).  Helmeta  whiJi 
'  id  a  meUliic  buls  (xfim  xa^uta,  Sen.  Amd. 

2,  5  IS)  were  in  Latin  properly  caUed  cooilR 
(Isid.  Orig.  iviii.  U ;  Tac  Oernt.  6 ;  Caaar. 
B.  0.  iii.  45),  althongh  the  terma  j^Jaa  aai 
cniiii  are  of^n  confounded.  A  caaqoc  (cosvi) 
foond  at  Pampui  ia  preurred  in  the  coUeetia 
at  Goodrich  Court,  Herefordshire.  (Skeltaa,£i- 
gnttied  Hliut.  i.  pi.  44.)  The  performtions  fa- 
the  lining  (cf.  OcRBl)  and  exterior  border  at 
riiible  along  ita  edge.  A  aide  and  a  front  *ie* 
of  it  an  presented  in  the  auneied  woodcoL    A 


Beimels.    (Fmn  the  colleOkn  at  Goodrifl  CoKt) 


bed  of  the  Alpfaena,  near  Olympia,  and  ia  new  is 
the  British  Hnaenm  (C.  I.  6.  No.  29).  Amae^ 
the   matariala   nsed  for  the  lining  of  belmeD 


were  felt  (irSun,  Horn.  II.  i.  26G)  and  a 
(Ariitot.  B.  A.  T.  16). 
The  balmel,  a^edally  that  of  akin  or  I« 


GALEA 

mem  cap  conformtd  to  (he 
tbspt  of  th«  bead,  without  cithcT  cmt  or  any 
ijtiiu  onuunaat  {i^aXiy  t  Hal  tAv^r,  It.  x. 
3J8).  In  this  ttata  it  wu  probably  axd  in 
bnitinir  {gaita  wnatonin,  C.  Nop.  Dot.  iii.  2),  and 
wu  c^ed  KBTivru^  (Hom.  H.  \.  c),  in  Utin 
CcDO.  The  preceding  woodcat  >howa  an  ei- 
ample  of  it  SI  woni  by  Diomede  in  a  bdhU  Greek 
broDie,  vhich  ia  alsD  in  the  collection  at  Good- 
rich Court,  CSkekon,  i.  c.)  The  additions  by 
which  the  txtsmal  Appearance  of  the  helmet 
wu  Taried,  and  which  eeryed  both  for  ornament 
and  protection,  were  the  following: — 

I,  The  ^itjii,  which  wu  either  single,  doable 
(lififlfsXDt,  Ii^oAdi,  Horn.  n.  V.  T4^  li.  41), 
or  qudmple  {rrTpipaKat,  Hom.  li.  ili.  3St; 
uiL  3U).  It  bai  been  held  (Uddell  and  Scott, 
s.  TL.)  that  the  ^iyjis  wu  the  projecting  peak  of 
the  helmet.  According  to  tbis  view,  Trrpd^aAot 
i*  admittedly  nnintelligible  (L.  and  S.  foe.  dt.), 
imi  it  ia  certain  that  the  pi\iit  wai  a  ridge  of 
metal,  afterwarda  called  kmwi  (Bnttmann), 
which  ierred  aa  a  mpport  for  the  crsrt.  The 
^itjit  a  well  ehawn  in  the  cut  at  p.  189  6 
[Unici],     InstaDoes  occurwhere  there  are  two 


'ith  the  head  of  Athene  Partheao*,  the  ^o 


Wnly  nirmoiuited  bj  the  creat  (arata,  Ki^t, 
%i.  II.  iiii.  316>,  which  wu  often  of  horu- 
W  IfwwQtifa,  imZinta,  Uom.  II.  <x.;  \6^mr 
r4vw,Theocr.  iiii.  1H6;  himta  jvba,  Propert. 
in  11,  19),  and  made  so  at  to  look  Impoeing  and 
teWble  (Horn.  H.  iii.  337  ;  Verg.  Aan.  Till.  620), 
uWl  ai  handioiae  (ih.  ii.S65;  eCAo^f.Heliod. 
Mh.  *ii.).  The  helmet  often  had  two  or  even 
ttlee  crerta.    (Aeicb.  Sept.  e.  Th^.  384.    Com- 

Cthe  cut  below  with  the  head  of  Athene, 
ng  a  helmet  with  a  triple  creat.)  M  the 
Koman  army  of  later  timea  the  ereat  aerved  not 
oDly  for  omameDt,  hut  also  to  distingnieh  the 
centuriona  (Veget.  ii.  13).  Cf.  Vegetioa,  ii.  16 : 
"Ceitnrlonet  vero  hnbebant  .  .  .  galeu  ferreaa, 
ned  tranirenia  et  nrgentntii  crietis,  nt  celeriua 
Compure  the  anneied  cut 
from  a  part  of  a  cento- 
rion'a  tomb,  from  Petro- 
nell,  showing  the  trana- 


3.  Th*  twDcheak-piecn 
(bucmUiu,  Jar.  i.  134; 
rofhyradtStt,  Eaetath.  in 
n.  T.  T4S),  which  were 
Oilta.  (Baomeliler.)  '  "•""'Ij  attached  to  the 
helmet  by  hingea,  ao  u 
to  be  lifted  np  and  down.  They  had  buttoni  or 
tin  at  their  eilremities  for  futening  the  helmet 
onthehesd.  (Val.  Flacc.Ti.  626.)  Aetrappaiaed 
under  the  wearer'a  chin,  in  the  caae  of  the  Ho- 
meric helmet  {//.  iii.  37!),  but  apparently  cheek- 
piMea  were  oot  morable.  The  choek-piecea  were 
oftenelaboratelyadoniedwitbreliefa.  (Ct.Antig. 
'la  Bon.  Cimm,  pi.  iiriiL  lig.  1 ;  Banmeiater, 
%2214.) 

4.  The  bearer,  or  n'aor,  a  pecnliar  form  of 
which  is  BDpposed  to  have  bean  the  aixfiwis 
■'fn^ikiia,  is.  the  perforated  beaver.  (Hom.  IL 
li.  853:  cf.  He^ch.  s.  v.,  and  Helbig,  Dai 
fomtriiAe  Epe^  p.  SOS.)  The  gladiatora  wore 
helmtta  MtnnrlMt  of  this  kind  (Jnr.  via  203), 


and  specimens  of  tlieni,  not  unlike  those  w 
in  the  Uiddle  Ages,  have  been  found  at  Pi 
peli.     See  the  woodcut  to  OLaDUTORBS. 
The  five  fallowing  helmets  an  selected  fr 


Htlmau.    (Fromsenu.) 

antiqae  gems,  and  are  engraved  of  the  sUe  of 
the  originals  [J.  T.]    [A.  H.  S.] 

GALEBI'CTJLUM.    [Qalekub.] 
QALE'BUS  or  GALg'BVH,  dTm.  Giixri- 

CDLUil,  ia  probably  connected  with  giJea,  and 
so  with  yaXtii  (cf.  the  (rriS^r  KarhiT  of  Hom.  B. 
X.  33S).  It  wu  originally  a  cap  of  skin  or  fnr, 
fitting  close  to  the  head,  worn  by  mstics  (Vei^. 
Mont.  122),  hunters  (Grat.  Cyiieg.  340,  where 
it  is  of  hadger-skin),  gymnasts  in  the  palaestra 
to  keep  the  hair  clean  (Mart.  liv.  50^  and  hr 
the  old  inbabitanta  of  Latinm  Instead  of  a  heU 
met  (Verg,  Atn.  vii,  688  ;  cf.  Cum),  For  the 
galeru*  worn  by  various  priests,  i.g.  the  Pon- 
tifice*  Salii  and  Plamlnes,  and  the  aHiogiJtna  or 
ii[6u>  iialenit  of  the  Dialis,  see  Apex,  and  com- 
pare Juv.  viii.  208  ;  Apul.  Apoi:22,  p.  441 ;  Gell. 
X.  15  extr.  The  wotd  is  also  applied  to  a  wig, 
the  empti  oopi/W  of  Ovid  (i.  Am.  iii.  165;  cf. 
CiLiEKDRCN) ;  worn  not  only  from  vanity  or 
to  conceal  baldnera  (Suet.  Oth.  12),  bat  for  the 
sake  of  diiguise  by  profligates  of  both  seiea  lir 
their  noctunial  rambles  (Suet.  Iter.  2e=oapaia- 
mentum.  Id.  Calig.  II;  Juv.  vi.  120  with  the 
Schol.)  ;  and  on  the  atage  as  part  of  the  make- 
up (Oubl  and  Koner,  ed.  5,  p.  762).  (Rich,  i.  v.; 
B«cker-G8ll,  Gallvi,  iii.  340.)  [W.  S.]  [W.  W.] 

GALLI  (riUAoi,  in  post-Roman  authors  only), 
the  eannch  priests  of  Cybele  or  the  Great 
Mother,  whose  worship,  so  far  u  it  can  be 
traced  hiatorically,  had  ita  original  Beat  in 
Phrygia  (Manner  Pariam,  ap.  C.  Moller,  Fragm. 
i.  544,  {Be^nt  0](£v  umpiit  llidrn  ir  tLvfiifMa, 
wher*  it  is  placed  under  the  reign  of  Erich- 
thonins,  king 'of  Attica,  B.a  1506;  Strabo, 
I.  pp.  469,  473,  Iii.  p.  567,  where  the  names 
Kvpikt),  Aii4u/i^n),  &c,  arc  said  to  he  derived 
fromPhjTgiaalooalities;  K.xiBih.ttri.viraSriwm, 
Diodor.  iii,  58).  The  myths  of  Manyas  and 
Hyagnia,  the  repoted  inventors  of  the  Ante, 
gather  round  the  aame  region,  and  are  douhtlesa 
connected  with  the  use  of  that  instrument  in 
the  orgiastic  worship  of  Cybele  (cf.  Did.  Bicgr. 
art.  Manyta').  The  Phrygian  langnage  was 
Indo-European,  as  appears  from  the  extant  in- 
scriptions (Rawlinson's  Herodotat,  vol.  i.  App. 
p.  666);  and  the  worship  of  Cybele  hat  been 
thought  to  be  also  Indo-European  ;  Zend  names 
have  been  traced  in  it — Berecyntua  =  £smai, 
Corybaotes  =  QirmumU  (Labatut  in  Brv.  Nwiatm. 
Belgt,  1868,  p,  286).  Other  namM,  howOTer, 
an  of  diatinctty  Semitic  affinities ;  Rhea  perhaps 
=th«  BabTlotilaa  Ri  (Hnlita  or  HvUtta,  Baw- 
&  ■  S 
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Umod,  /.  c  p.  605),  tad  Naui  aioct  oertaiilf  s 
the  Bftbyloiiiaft  JVomo,  modem  S^rrian  Nam  (»&. 
p.  635).  WhaUTtr  H«  origin,  ihu  oaltu  spreid 
rapidly  0T«r  Um  wM*  of  AfU  Minor:  Cfoetu 
wmi  one  of  ita  oldest  seeU,  where  it  it  ritited  by 
Anachani»  in  the  sixth  centory  B.C.  (Herod,  ir. 
76 ;  cf.  the  el^r  Ip^  ftwrp^t  Aii«vm4^s,  i.  BO) ; 
another  waa  Sardis,  where  a  temple  of  Kvfi^ifi^ 
occnra  (Herod,  t.  102);  bat  it  was  especially 
oonnfrtfd  in  historic  times  with  Pessinns,  in  the 
country  afterwards  called  Galatia,  where  also,  as 
at  Cysicos,  there  was  a  mountain  called  Dindy- 
mon  and  where  Attis  was  said  to  be  buried  (Paus. 
L  4,  S  5).  The  name  Agdistis  was  applied  both 
to  the  mountain  which  orerhung  Pessinas(Strabo, 
xiL  p.  567 ;  Pans.  /.  c.)  and  to  the  goddess  her- 
self (Strabo,  x.  p.  469).  (Ellis,  Comm.  on  CatulL 
Ixiu.  p.  202.) 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Galli  is  not  abso- 
lutely certain,  but  it  was  doubtless  a  natire 
Phrygijui  word :  of  course  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Galatae  or  Gauls,  whose  first  appear- 
ance in  these  countries  dates  only  from  B.C.  278. 
There  is  no  reason  to  reject  the  tradition  which 
derires  it  from  a  rirer  in  Phrygia :  there  were 
two  small  rirers  called  Qallus,  both  tributaries 
of  the  Sangarius,  and  the  one  which  flows  by 
Pesiinus  must  be  meant,  whose  water  was  &bled 
to  cause  this  particular  form  of  religious  mad- 
ness. (Or.  Fa$t,  ir.  363 ;  PUa.  H.  N.  y,  i  147, 
zL  §  261,  xxzv  §  9 ;  Herodian,  i.  11 ;  Fest.  s.  v. 
Galli.)  A  form  gall€aUe$^  as  if  from  gaihre, 
*'  to  rave  like  a  priest  of  Cybele,'*  is  cited  from 
Varro  (ap.  Non.  p.  119,  5).  In  their  wild,  en- 
thufliastie,  and  boisterous  rites  the  Galli  recalled 
the  legends  of  the  Corybances  (Hor.  Otrm.  L  16, 
5  (L  ;  Lucan,  L  565  ff.).  According  to  an  ancient 
custom,  they  were  always  castrated  ($padone$, 
$emimare$y  wemkririj  nee  viri  neo  feminae),  and  it 
would  seem  that,  impelled  by  religious  enthu* 
siasm,  they  performed  this  operation  on  them- 
8elTes(0r.iW.  ir.  237  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  zL  §  261, 
xxxY.  {  165 ;  Martial,  iii.  81,  xi.  74 ;  Jut.  tL 
512  ff.). 

The  worship  of  the  Magna  Mater  was  intro- 
duced at  Rome  in  B.C.  204,  towards  the  close  of 
the  Second  Punic  War.  In  the  prerions  year  an 
oracle  had  been  produced  from  the  Sibylline 
books,  that  the  enemy  (Hannibal)  might  be 
driven  from  Italy  if  the  Idaean  mother  were 
brought  to  Rome  from  Peesinus ;  and  an  em- 
bassy had  been  sent  to  Attalus  of  Pergamum, 
the  only  ally  the  Romans  had  in  Asia,  to  request 
his  gocMl  offices  (Liv.  xxix.  10).  Attains  made 
orer  to  the  Romans  a  sacred  stone  of  no  great 
slie,  probably  an  aSrolite,  which  the  Pessinun- 
tines  declared  to  be  the  mother  of  the  gods ;  and  on 
the  way  the  oracle  of  Delphi  was  consulted  as 
to  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  (o.  11).  The 
story  of  the  selection  of  P.  Sdpio  (the  first  who 
was  called  Nasica)  as  *^the  best  man  in  the 
state  "  for  the  honour  of  receiving  it,  and  the 
ordeal  by  which  Claudia  proved  her  chastity,  is 
told  by  Livy  in  the  succeeding  chapters  (12->14) 
and  by  Ovid  in  the  FcutL  The  temple  of  the 
Magna  Mater  was  dedicated  in  B.a  191,  when 
the  same  Scipio  was  consul  (Liv»  xxxvi.  36). 
For  the  festind  then  instituted^  the  eollege  of 
priests  with  an  archigalku  and  a  99oerdo» 
maxima  at  its  head,  and  the  priestly  dress>  see 
Mboalesia  ;  and  cf.  Marquardt>  akusUvcrw,  iiL 
378-9.    As  might  be  expected  from  their  extra- 


ordinary fanatirism,  the  Gidli  were  a  pov  tad 
despised  class  of  people;  for  while  no  otiitr 
priests  were  allowed  to  beg,  the  famdi  Hone 
puUru  were  allowed  to  do  so  oil  certain  dan 
(Cic  de  Ugg,  iL  9,  {  22 ;  16,  f  40;  loiBXiX) 
The  magnificent  Attis  of  Catullus  (fiarm,  Im) 
with  Ellis'  notes,  and  Ovid's  account  of  tbe 
MegalesU  {FasL  iv.  179-372X  should  be  xeadia 
their  entirety;  to  these,  therefore,  we  km 
given  no  detailed  references.    [L.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

GA'LXiICAE,  sc  tUeae  or  crqpwlae,  were  i 
kind  of  low  shoes  intermediate  betvca  tkt 
calceiy  which  were  half>boots,  and  the  soAmc, 
which  did  not  cover  the  foot  at  aU.  They  tku 
resembled  the  Cbbpioib,  but  were  reckoned  bj 
the  Latin  writers  among  the  Sqleak;  thei{i»' 
tien  to  which  class  they  belong  is  diioiiiwi  a. 
GelL  xiii.  22  (21),  {  5.  Two  specimen^  M 
Gaulish  figures  on  a  relief  found  at  Bonc^  sR 
given  by  Rich  (s.  c.) ;  one  of  these  is  citho^ 
any  fastenings  like  a  slipper,  the  other  bocd  ia 
front.  The  wearing  of  gaUieae,  aa  of  ether  jofaae, 
was  accounted  negligent  if  not  effiamiastc;  i 
point  which  comes  out  in  the  only  two  clsaaol 
passages  where  they  are  mentioned.  In  Gdiins 
(xiu.  22)  the  story  is  told  of  one  CastzidBs,i 
professor  of  rhetoric  under  Hadrian,  who  rebebd 
his  pupils  for  coming  to  his  lecture  tmm  it 
laoenus  indutoi  H  gaUidM  calciatot ;  not  w«raf 
the  toga  might  be  excused  by  custom,  but  ooauof 
toleati  was  altogether  wanting  in  deeomxn.  So 
Cicero  contrasts  his  own  travelling  dnsi  tiA 
that  of  Antonius,  cum  caloeis  H  U^  mMis  k 
galUda  ntc  lacema  {Phil,  iL  30,  §  76).  Um 
etiquette  which  prescribed  the  wearing  of  cakei 
within  the  city,  and  in  official  dteas  everji^cR} 
has  been  noticed  under  CaijOBUB:  we  add  Oc 
M  Verr.  v.  33,  {  86 ;  tn  PtM.  6,  §  13.  U^ 
the  later  empire  gallicae  were  muck  inr 
generally  worn,  and  various  torts  are  meotiowd 
as  in  common  use  among  the  price-lista  of  tk 
Edict  of  Diocletian  C'gaUicae  ririlea  msticaBae 
bisoles,  gallicae  viriles  raonoaoles,  galliese  car* 
soriae,"  £d.  JHod.  9,  12  £ ;  Hai^uaidt,  /Vi^ 
577).  [W.  WJ 

GALUN'ABIUM.       [Aoriculttoa,    f 
786.] 

G AME'LI A  (yofoikia).  The  father  of  the 
bridegroom  or  the  bridegroom  himself  |are  > 
feast  (yttfifiXlOf  Hesych.  s.  v.  ithrww  &  ^ 
^pdrooauf  4iroUi  h  yofM),  accompanied  bjoi^ 
ings  (if  M  ydfi^  BvcUl  4y  rois  ^piertpai  7«^«^ 
PoUux,  iii.  42  ;  cf.  viiL  107),  to  the  memben*  J 
his  phratry,  or  rather  to  the  chcuoi  amongst  tbe  J 
phratores  (yufniKlaaf  ^IfffptyKtaf  ivif  «nj» 
Dem.  c.  Evhul,  p.  1312,  §  43,  c£  p.  132^  S^: 
Isae.  Or.  3  iPyrrK^  §§  76,  79 ;  Or.  8  [dr^s 
§$  18,  20),  on  which  occasioo  the  bride  wai  19- 
troduoed  to  and  enrolled  amongst  the  p^^*!^ 
(Harpocr.  ».  v,  ii  tls  rohs  ppierofu  Htfifp 
rmpyvrausmw.  Cf.  i^ym.  if.  p.  220,  50  £)  Tlsi 
she  became  a  sharer  in  her  husband's  ssortf.  'T^ 
ceremony  probably  took  place  in  the  BMotb  * 
GameUon  Qi^r.degeiUa,  Attic  2,  p.  10;  %^ 
sen,  ffeortol.  p.  344) ;  see  also  Athett.  ▼.  P-^ 

yifimn^  rm  re  yo^ufXisir  M»  Iresa  sst^ 
•Wcl  fiaprvplos.    In  Mommaen's  opinioa  v^ 
is  no  differenoe  in  ttteaniskg  between  ji  Tf^ 
and  rk  7«^4Xia  (which  is  explai 
Philo,  p.  164^  rk  r4XoifiMpa  h  rj 
yifMs  TcAciTci)  cf.  Stephanos,  & 
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the  iMfwlyoiiimrried  wonuui  wms  introdnced  to  the 

wives  of  the  demotae  hj  a  feast  at  the  Thes- 

mophoria   (jMp    riyos   0c(r/io^^pia  loriar  rks 

yvmueoif  htm,  Pyrrh,  $  80)»  after  which  the 

women  of  her  deme  might  choose  her  to  be  one 

of  the  two  entrusted  with  the  condvot  of  the 

festival  {Jkgx'^**  *^  f^  Octr/Ao^oio,  Isae.  Circn, 

§19). 

BmennaiiB  (fiuppl.Jakfh.fltr.  kl.  PkUol.  1878, 

p.  569  ff.)  is  of  opinion  that  both  the  wife  and 
the  iroAAaic^  were  betrothed  (iyy6ii<ns)  by  the 
K^pmsi  but  tliat  the  wife  alone  was  introduced  to 
the  pbratores  (ya^Xia} ;  bat  as  Philippi  points 
oat  {JahrfKfUrM.  PhiL  1879,  p.  417),  the  distinc- 
tion between  ^Tyva^cu  and  TOj/ucllr,  as  indicated 
b J  Bu,  b  not  bOTne.out  by  the  use  made  of  these 
words  bj  the  orators.  [L.  S.]    [H.  H.] 

GA'MOBI  (yd/Mopoi\  [Gbomori.] 
G AMOS  (yiiufs).  [MATKnfONnm.] 
OA*KEA.  [Caufoma,  p.  388  &.] 
OAU'SAPE,  GAU'SAPA,  or  GAU'SA- 
PUM,  a  kind  of"  thicit  doth,  baiie,  or  frieze, 
with  the  nap  much  longer  on  one  side  than  the 
other.  In  the  time  of  Lucilins  (op.  Priscian. 
iz.  p.  870  P.)  and  in  that  of  Horace  (SaL  iu  8, 
11),  a  parple  gansape  Was  used  for  wiping  dinner- 
tables  between  the  courses,  while  Martial  (xiv. 
138)  speaks  of  it  as  a  table-cover  to  protect  the 
costly  tables  of  his  time:  hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  use  of  fable-^ths  was  un- 
known at  the  earlier  period,  but  had  come  in 
wHh  the  growth  of  luxury  at  the  latter  (Becker- 
65U,  OalhUf  iiL  388).  It  was  u^  for  beds  as 
a  counterpane  (Mart.  ziv.  147),  and  as  a  mantle 
or  wrapper  after  taking  a  bath  (Petron.  2S),  or 
in  general  as  a  protection  against  rain  and  cold 
(Seoee.  j^p.  53»  §  3 ;  Mart.  vi.  59).  The  patnula 
(q«  V.)  might  be  either  of  fur  (Mart.  ziv. 
130)  or  of  gansape  (t6.  146) ;  the  latter,  lie  says, 
was  so  bright  and  comfortable  that  (like  our 
flannel)  it  was  equally  suitable  for  summer  and 
winter  wear.  When  Pliny  tells  us  {H.  N.  vUi. 
§  199)  that  gausapa  only  came  into  use  in  his 
&tliei^s  time,  he  probably  refers  to  garments 
made  of  it;  yot  Ovid  already  speaks  of  it  as 
worn  by  both  sexes,  though  naturally  it  was  an 
eccentric  material  for  a  welMressed  lady  (^A. 
Am.  ii.  300).  We  seed  not  suppose  that  the 
vUkma  Untta  (gmimpa  viUota  in  the  lemma)  of 
Kartial,  xiv.  138,  were  of  linen;  the  word 
liiitemn  can-  mean  any  stuff,  e.g.  cotton  cloth 
(PUn.  E:  If.  xii.  §  39>  As  Martial  (xiv.  152) 
oills  it  gauatqM  qmidrataj  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  that,  like  the  Scotch  plaid,  it  was 
always,  for  whatever  purpose  it  might  be  used, 
a  square  or  oblong  piece  of  cloth.  (See  BOttiger, 
.SbMpia,  ii.  p.  102.) 

'  Persius  calls  a  perfumed  beard  halanatmn  gttU" 
sape  0v.  37),  and  red  or  yellow  wigs,  such  as 
were  made  of  the  hair  of  Germans  and  fashion- 
able under  the  empire,  lutca  gausapa  (vi.  46); 
see,  however,  CJonington*s  note  on  the  latter 
pasHige.  [L.S.]    [W.  W.] 

OELEONTES  ('ytX^rrcr),  the  name  of  one 
of  the  four  qld-Ionic  tribes  in  Attica.  We  shall 
here  discuss  only  the  form  and  etymological 
meaning  of  the  word,  treating  the  political  orga- 
nisation under  Gehos  and  Tribub  (Greek). 

The  four  names  of  the  tribes  are  not  peculiar 
to  Attica ;  they  occur  in  other  Ionic  states,  as 
at '  Qrsicus  and  Teos  (SchSmann,  Antiq.  I  129, 
£.  iC;  Gilbert,  StaatuiteHh.  L  109,  n.).    The 
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Other  three  names— ^OrXirrer,  'A^yoSsif  or  'Ep- 
7ci8€<f,  and  Aly%Kopus — ^point  not  obscurely  to 
some  system  of  castes  or  hereditary  oocupatioas ; 
and  the  fourth  tribe  must  no  doubt  be  explained 
in  a  similar  manner  (6  8^  ^Imt]  wp6rw  ukp  §ls 
rhrmpas  ^Xki  SittXe  rb  vAi90ot,  ^ttu  tU  rir- 
rmpas  fitauty  Strabo,  viii.  p.  383  ;  see  also  Pint. 
Sot.  23;  Plat.  Tim.  24A).  We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  limitations  of.  caste  existed  in 
Attica  in  hist(»ic  times,  though  Plato's  idnl 
republic  is  essentially  a  caste  system,  based  on 
what  he  beliered  to  have  oooe  been  the  rule  in 
Greece.  The  name  comes  down  to  us  under 
different  forms :  Herodotus  (v.  66^  is  a  witness  for 
yt\4orr§St  Euripides  (TcX^y  fUp  farai  wp&roSf 
Ion,  1579,  where  however  Dindorf  after  Canter 
reads  FeA^),  and  Pollux  (viii.  Ill)  lor  reA^- 
orrcr :  while  in  Plutarch  (/.  c)  the  MSS.  vary 
between  rcA^orrcs  and  yfStarrcr  [Sintenis  cor- 
rects 7f  A^rrtr],  and  in  Stephanus  Bysantinus 
(s.  e.  Alyutopus}  between  ytXiwtts  and  reA^ 
OFTcf.  The  letters  r  and  T,A  and  A  are  so 
easily  confused  that  these  variations  prove 
nothing,  and  many  scholars  have  preferred  t«X^ 
orrcr  as  capable  of  the  readiest  explanation; 
either  "  priesU  "  or,  following  Plutarch,  ♦•  culti- 
vators "  (ysMpTof  >,  from  difi&ent  senses  of  the 
verb  rtAeilr.  The  fact  that  our  two  oldest  and 
best  authorities,  Herodotus  atad  Euripides,  agree 
in  ranking  this  tribe  first  among  the  four, 
makes  the  latter  view  impossible;  a  priestly 
caste,  taking  precedence  of  the  ^OirAirrcr-  or 
military  men,  is  at  least  conceivable.  But  the 
unerring  eridence  of  inscriptions  is  decisive  in 
favour  of  the  less  intelligible  form  ytXAbrr^s : 
in  the  Cyzicene  marble  and  at  Teos  (C  /.  G.  ii. 
928,  3078-9,  3664-5),  as  well  as  in  Athens 
itself  (Ai^  rcAiorres  {cpeiri^pv(,  in  Roes,  Demm 
p.  vii.  ^  C.  L  A.  iii.  2).  It  remains  to  assign 
a  meaning  to  the  word ;  and  the  bearing  on  this 
question  of  a  gloss  in  Hesychius  (ytX^ar  hAftitnuf^ 
imBtaf)  was  seen  long  ago  by  Hemsterhuis.  He 
explained  it  as  the  '<  noble  "  or  *'  illustrious," 
and  was  followed  by  Wesseling  (on  Herod.  /.  o.\ 
Greuzer  (Mythol.  iii.  62),  and  Schumann  (^s- 
amMiety  1819,  as  well  as  SkutUalterth,  1871). 
The  word  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  of  late 
years  by  Bergk  (AVikj  Jahrb.  fvr  Phiiol,  Ixv. 
401),  and  especiallv'  by  Hugo  Weber  {£tym, 
Untersuch.  40  ff.;  cf.  Curtius,  Or.  JUym.  173); 
it  belongs  to  a  widely  difiused  root  expressive 
of  ^shining,"  seen  in  glaciety  Germ,  gidiuem, 
Eng.  glasSy  aiancCf  glints  perhaps  also  in  ydXa 
and^eAk  The  Geleontes,  the  (self-styled)  bril- 
liant or  shining  ones,  were  situated  in  the 
best  part  of  the  coonUy,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens  itself  [Demus,  p.  615  d]. 

This  difficulty  was  left  unsolved  not  only  by 
Thirlwall  and  Urote,  but  by  such  recent  writers 
as  Stein  (on  Herod.  /.  c.)  and  Liddell  and  Scott 
(ed.  7,  s.  V.  rcX^orrcs) ;  it  has  therefore  been 
thought  worth  while  to  give  full  proofs.  (Schtf- 
mann,  jlsssjn6/ftM,  p.  356=336  tr.  Paley;  Antiq. 
i.  318,  319,  £.  T.;  Gilbert,  Btaatsalterth.  i. 
109.)  [W.  W.] 

GELOTOPOIL    [Parasttl] 

GEMMA,  a  gem  or  precious  stone  (Greek, 
Xi$os :  there  is  no  Greek  word  for  gems  as  dis- 
tinguished from  ordinary  stones.  On  the  sup- 
posed rule  of  the  grammarians  that  Af^r,  a 
precious  stone,  is  feminine,  consult  Liddell  and 
Scott,  s.  v.). 
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The  desire  to  poeegii  the  predooe  or  aemi* 
predoof  itooee,  whether  u  omamentj  or  u 
objects  of  soperstition,  is  murersally  prermlest. 
la  tnj  nstion,  howerer,  it  is  limitei  by  the 
geographical  ooDditions,  and  by  the  degree  of 
mechanical  skill  a?ailable.  At  the  earl?  stage 
of  dTilisatkm  repreeentcd  on  Greek  soil  hj  the 
graves  of  Mycenae  and  kindred  deposits,  the 
•tones  found  are  of  no  great  rarity,  bat  are  shaped 
and  polished  in  a  way  that  prores  considerable 
mastery  over  hard  materials.  Thns  objects  of 
agate,  rock-crystal,  sard,  and  amethyst  are 
eUborately  worked  and  engraved.  (Schliemann, 
JfyctfMoc,  figs.  307-315;  Lolling,  Kuppdgrab 
Ui  MmUK,  pi  Ti.;  Cat  of  Qtmu  m  Brit,  Mu$, 
lOi-109.)  In  Homer,  however,  there  are 
no  traces  of  the  use  of  gems,  as  there  is  not 
any  good  reason  for  supposing  them  to  be  in- 
tended by  the  If^Mrra  rffyXi|Mi  ^isp<tfcrr«  of 
Jliad,  liT.  182 ;  (ML  ztUL  297.  (See  BochhoU, 
JfomgrmHe  BMlim,  iL  p.  214.)  It  has  long 
been  obeerred  that  Homer  was  onacqaaintcd 
with  the  use  of  seaU  (PUny,  H.  N,  uziii.  §  12), 
and  the  nearest  approach  in  Homer  to  the  use 
of  gems  as  ornaments  is  the  employment  of  the 
attractive  and  easily  worked  amber  in  jewellery 
iOd,  zv.  460,  zvUL  295 ;  Helbig,  Dom  kommitche 
Epo$^  p.  183).  From  these  &cts  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  art  of  working  in  hard  stonss 
was  lost  after  the  Mycenaean  period ;  and  this 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  statistics  as  to  the 
very  early  gems  known  as  the  **■  gems  of  the 
Islsknds"  [see  Scalftura].  Theee  gems  are 
found  both  among  Mycenaean  and  early  Greek 
deposits.  But  while  in  the  former  case  they 
are  often  of  the  hard  stones  mentioned  above, 
in  the  latter  case  they  are  of  soft  materials, 
such  as  steatite.  (See  Dummler,  MiUMiwkgm 
de$  Arch,  Inst,  m  Atktn,  zL  p.  177.) 

The  Greeks  of  historical  times  had  a  re- 
stricted choice  of  precious  stones,  until  the 
conquests  of  Alezander  had  opened  up  inter- 
course with  India.  The  stone  of  Polycrates 
was  an  emerald,  according  to  Herodotus  (iiL 
41) ;  but  a  sardonyz,  according  to  Pliny  {IT,  N. 
zzzviL  §  4).  In  the  treasure  lists  of  the  temples 
of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  the  only  gems  men- 
tioned are  the  jasper,  sard,  and  onyz,  together 
with  the  xp<M^'  Ailist,  or  gold  ore.  (Compare 
with  this  list  Plato,  Pkaedo,  110  D,  rd  ieyiw^- 
/ftspa, . . .  irdpitd  re  ical  Idawiiat  icol  afAmpdyiovs,) 
The  gems  mentioned  in  the  treasure  lists  were 
for  the  most  part  set  in  rings  or  used  as  seals, 
and  were  therefore  of  small  size.  An  onyz, 
however,  is  mentioned  in  a  list  for  398  B.C., 
which  represented  a  rpcef^Xmpos  and  weighed 
5  OS.  (C.  /.  A,  652  b,  1.  12).  Another  onyz  is 
mentioned  in  the  list  for  385  aa  (C.  /.  A,  667, 
L  20),  which  apparently  weighed  42  oz.  (But 
cf,  Boeckh,  SUMotBhrnuhaltung,  ii.*  247.)  Per- 
haps one  of  these  stones  is  the  ^  great  onyz  '* 
reported  as  broken  in  the  list  for  344  B.C. 
(C.  /.  A,  701,  L  57  ;  cf.  C.  /.  A,  676,  L  18). 

The  state  of  knowledge  as  to  gems  about  the 
time  of  Alexander  is  represented  by  the  work 
of  Theophrastus  Ilfpl  A/Oom^,  the  only  surviving 
systematic  treatise  on  the  subject  in  Greek. 
Though  written  in  315  B.a,  the  book  has  not 
felt  the  infiuence  of  Alezander*s  campaigns. 
Theophrastus  surveys,  however,  the  whole  basin 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Asia  Minor.  He 
makes  one  allusion  to  Bactria,  and  a  doubtful 
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one  to  India.  The  number  of  gems  avsilsbU  fcr  ! 
the  engraver  is  now  become  considersble.  TWk 
phrastus  enumerates  among  stones  snitsble  ibr 
engraving  the  emerald,  sard,  carbuncle  (M^ 
lapis-lazuli  ((ri,w^%ipos :  see  below),  jadath  (Avy- 
af^pwv\  topaz  p]  (JmXmMis)^  chrysoprtse  [?j 
(^^ifo|),  rock-crystal,. and  amethyst.  Ami 
the  lost  works  of  Aristotle  was  a  treatise  vit& 
the  same  title  as  that  of  Theophrsstus,  of  toj 
doubtful  authenticity.  (Heitz,  Dis  ofriorms 
ackr^Un  <kt  AHmUjUU^) 

For  accounts  of  the  eztraordinary  profiuiao 
of  precious  stones  in  the  Esst,  and  amoag  the 
successors  of  Alezander,  compare  Died.  Sic 
zviii.  26;  Athenaeus,  zi.  p.  781;  Stnbo,  it. 
p.  718,  snd  other  passages  quoted  by  KitsK, 
Pyraotofes,  p.  113.  The  eztravagaat  luiuyof 
the  Romans  of  the  Empire  rivalled  thst  of  tk 
Diadocht  Thus  Heliogabalus  wore  genw  a- 
graved  by  the  best  artists,  on  his  shoes.  (Issi* 
prid.  HMiog,  23;  cf.  Plin.  H,  N,  ix.  \  117,ib<1 
other  passages  quoted  bj  Erause,  Fyrgoidti, 
p.  114.) 

This  passion  on  the  part  of  the  wcslthj  Cor 
precious  stones  was  naturallv  fiivonrsble  to  tke 
growth  of  mineralogioal  knowledge.  Fli>f 
quotes  a  large  number  of  writen  who  bd 
treated  of  gems  between  Theophnstu  tod 
himself.  Some  of  these  writers  (ss  Zenotbenii, 
Plin.  JET.  N.  zzzviL  §  87)  seem  to  here  hs^  « 
personal  knowledge  of  India  (cf.  Kin&  Fndm 
SUmes^  p.  1).  Pliny  devotes  the  37th  or  fiial 
book  of  his  Natural  History  to  gems,  regtrdiag 
them  as  the  most  perfect  works  of  nstue.  At 
book  consists  of  an  historical  intrododioi 
(§§  1-^)  I  of  ^  account  of  the  most  importsat 
gems,  arranged  by  colours  (§§  6-54);  of  u 
account  of  minor  gems  in  alphabeticsl  older. 
The  book  oondudes  with  a  few  genersl  ioitn^ 
tions  for  detecting  fraud.  This  book  b  the  bm 
representative  of  ancient  science  in  this  bni^ 
of  mineralogy.  In  attempting  to  form  froa  it 
an  estimate  of  the  ancient  science,  we  DSit 
neglect  the  false  medicine,  sometimes  rejedii 
by  PUny  (JST.  N,  zzzvii.  §  53),  the  nip* 
superstitions,  and  the  trade  mysteries  (c£  B.^ 
zzzvii.  $  57,  on  the  difficulty  of  brtski^ 
diamonds).  We  then  find  that  the  sneieDt* 
were  remarkably  close  observers  of  geiM,  tnil- 
ing  themselves  of  all  methods,  short  of  ohenial 
aiwlysis  and  other  instruments  of  moden 
physical  research.  It  is  said  of  Democtits* 
that  **ne  lapidnm  ...  vis  Uteret,  setatm 
inter  ezperimenta  consumpsit"  (Petron.  BA 
c  88).  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  pitcitv 
stones,  minuteness  of  observation  wu  itio^ 
lated  by  the  desire  of  guarding  agsinit  or « 
committing  a  fraud  (H.  N,  zzzviL  $  197  £> 
Besides  a  minute  study  of  colours  of  f^ 
frequently  illustrated  by  Pliny's  felidtow  «i»* 
parisons,  the  teste  enumerated  involve  s  ftadj 
of  weight  iff,  N.  zzzvii.  §§  98, 199),  cowiiUKf 
icorporg,  §  199X  hardness  (§§  98,  113,  30^ 
conductivity  (§§  128,  199),  transparency  (}  1^ 
and  poisin),  difiractive  power  (§§  87,  W 
fricUon  (§  189),  crysUllography  (f§  26, 5fi,  76j 
137,  144,  171,  178),  taste  (§§  162,  173>  » 
smell  (§§  139, 145,  147,  174,  185> 

There  are  no  traces  in  TheophrMtsi  « 
magical  properties  attributed  to  gems.  J* 
Pliny,  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi  are  f^^ 
quoted,  but  usually  with  ridicule.    (Ct  U,  fi* 
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zzxrii.  §$118, 142  ft.  and  pcusim.)  Some  of  the 
medicinal  Tirtnes  of  gems  ap|>arentlj  accepted 
^y.  Pliny,  may  appear  little  better  than  the 
<loctrines  of  the  Magi.  Bat  while  Pliny  is 
not  in  a  position  to  criticise  the  alleged  virtnes 
•of  gems  applied  as  medicines,  he  consistently 
xejects  their  snpematnral  powers  under  other 
•conditions.  The  magical  system  is  seen  fully 
deyeloped  in  the  Lithica  of  Orpheus.  This 
^Mem  claims  to  be  a  statement  of  the  magic 
properties  of  gems  made  by  the  seer  Theo- 
daooas  to  the  poet  Orpheus.  The  work  is 
.assigned  by  Tyrwhitt  to  a  time  subsequent  to 
4he  edict  of  Constantius  against  magic,  in 
-S57  ▲.D.  (cf.  lines  7d,  74),  and  not  long  after 
Valens.  (Tyrwhitt,  IIcpl  XiBmWf  poema  Orphto 
adscriptwn,  London,  1781.)  In  this  riew  Tyr- 
whitt is  followed  by  subsequent  editors, 
^though  Kranse  (^Pyrgotele$y  p.  6)  assigns  the 
work  to  the  5th  century  B.a;  and  King 
<iV0C»t>HS  Stones,  pp.  4,  397)  dates  it  <<at  least 
•MB  early  as  the  2nd  century  B,c"  King  gives 
.an  English  Terse  translation  (^Precious  SSmeSj 
p.375> 

On  the  later  derelopments  of  the  magical 
system  of  Orpheus  until  mediaeval  times,  see 
King,  Precious  Stones,  p.  6. 

Much  confusion  and  uncertainty  exist  as  to 
Ahe  true  nomenclature  of  gems.  Both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  there  has  been  considerable 
looseness  of  usage  as  to  the  meaning  of  names. 
In  many  instances  where  the  ancient  word 
•exists  in  modem  language,  it  denotes  a  stone 
entirely  different  from  that  originally  signified. 
£or  example,  cdx^upos  is  certainly  the  lapis- 
lazuli,  and  has  no  connexion  with  the  sapphire. 
The  correct  equindents  of  the  ancient  names  are 
gsnerally  given  after  King  and  others,  in  Liddell 
and  Scott's  Lexicon  (ed.  7). 

Literature, — Krause,  Pyrgoteles,  oder  die  edlen 
Steine  der  Alten  (learned,  but  untrustworthy) ; 
Lenz,  Mineralogie  der  alten  Oriechen  und  Rdmer, 
<9otha,  1861 ;  C.  W.  King,  Natural  History  of 
Predoue  Stones  and  Oems,  and  of  Precious 
Metale,  London,  1865;  Bliimner,  Technologies 
iii.  227.  On  the  use  of  gems  in  rings,  see 
AinJlfUB;   on  the  art  of  gem  engraving,   see 

•SCALPTITRA.  [A.  H.  S.] 

GENE'SIA.  [FUNUB,  p.  8880.] 
OE'NIUS.  See  Diet,  Or,  and  Rom,  Biogr, 
GENOS  (ylvos).  The  word  ylvos,  connected 
•etymologically  with  yivu,  yiyyoftat,  has  refer- 
ence primarily  to  birth;  and  when  applied  to 
mark  the  connexion  between  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals, may  equally  denote  the  closest  natural 
ties  of  a  common  family  (oT/mC  re  ical  y4yoSy 
Horn.  Od,  viii.  503),  or  the  widest  natural  ties 
of  the  race  or  nation  (i^  'IOoktjs  y4yos  tifd,  ib, 
zv.  267).  This  connotation  is  still  retained  in 
tbe  word  when  it  is  applied  to  denote  certain 
minor  forms  of  association  exuting  between 
citizens  in  the  same  Greek  state,  marked  by  the 
common  performance  of  certain  civil  and  reli- 
^ous  duties,  and  distinct  from  the  larger  and 
more  definitely  political  forms  of  association 
such  as  the  tribe  (^X^)— eince  the  latter  may, 
from  their  purely  political  significance,  be  artifi- 
•cially  created,  and  based  on  the  arbitrary  dis* 
tittctions  of  locality  or  rank.  It  is  true  that 
it  is  a  common  characteristic  of  Greek  civil 
organisation  to  take  the  fomilyas  the  typical 
fbnn  of  unity,  and  in  the  creation  of  new  state 
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divisions  to  imitate  its  roost  salient  charac- 
teristics, the  common  eponymous  hero,  from 
which,  in  the  family  or  gens,  the  descent  was 
traced,  and  the  common  rites  and  sacrifices. 
But  to  the  Greek  mind,  a  common  hero  and 
common  religious  rites  were  the  natural  out- 
come of  the  narrower  or  the  wider  family  bonds, 
those  of  the  oUia  or  of  the  y4ifos*  They  might 
be  applied  artificially  in  such  creations  as  the 
tribe  or  deme.  But  that  the  Greeks  never 
merged  the  one  conception  into  the  other  is 
shown  by  facts  of  history.  Cleisthenes,  the 
Athenian  reformer,  while  he  distributed  his  new 
citizens  into  tribes  and  demes,  and  possibly  into 
phratries,  could  not  enrol  them  in  the  existing 
ylvfl  (Schumann,  Antiq,  i.  364  £.  T.).  Foreigners 
obtaining  the  freedom  of  the  city  were,  as  we 
know,  though  necessarily  admitted  to  a  tribe  or 
deme,  and  tor  certain  purposes  into  a  phratry, 
never  enrolled  in  a  ylros  ([Dem.]e.  Neaer,  p.  1380, 
§  104);  and  even  within  the  Athenian  ylmi 
themselves  there  was  a  distinction  between  the 
ancient  members  of  the  gentes,  the  y^yyrirai 
(Harpocrat.  s.  v,  ywv^ai,  ol  i^  ifXV^  <^'  ^<^ 
Ka\o6fAwa  ylvni  Koray^fArtOhnts :  Hesych.  s,  v, 
Tcyj^oi)  and  the  hpy€up9s,  those  standing 
without  this  circle,  who  shared  only  in  some  of 
the  sacred  rites  of  the  gens  (Suid.,  Phot.  s.  v, 
ipye&y^s).  This  distinction  could  only  have 
originated  with  the  sense  that  these  ancient 
members  of  the  gens  were  connected  through 
true  family  ties ;  and  if  we  knew  as  much  about 
the  gentes  of  the  Greek  world  generally  as  about 
those  of  Attica,  we  should  probably  find  the 
same  distinction  between  their  members :  be- 
tween  those,  that  is,  who  had  a  belief  that  they 
were  ultimately  related  and  those  who  had  no 
ground  for  such  a  belief:  not  merely  between 
those  who  shared  in  an  original  dbtribution  of 
the  members  of  the  state  and  those  who  shared 
later  in  such  a  distribution.  If  even  we  accept 
the  statement  of  Pollux  (viii.  Ill)  that  the 
Athenian  yewprrrat  were  in  no  way  related  (pi 
/lerixoi^es  rod  yivovs,  ytrpryrat  koX  6/xoydr 
Aojcrcs,  ylpti  fi\y  o&  trptHHiKorrts,  Ik  84  riis 
<rvMov  o^m  irpoaayop^vOfxtyoi),  which  is  merely 
the  statement  of  a  fact  which  he  or  his  autho- 
rities believed,  and  does  not  necessarily  repre- 
sent the  belief  of  the  yttnniTcu  themselves,  yet 
the  bonds  which  united  the  gens,  the  transmitted 
sacred  rites  and  the  epoujrmous  hero,  had  to  the 
Greek  mind  the  force  of  tme  family  bonds.  The 
hero  or  god  of  the  gens  became  the  mythical 
ancestor  of  the  gens,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  whose  sixteenth  ancestor 
was  a  god  (Herod,  ii.  143),  the  god  no  doubt  of 
the  y&os  to  which  he  belonged.  Again,  to  get 
at  the  origines  (rh  iofiKoBw)  of  a  man,  we  have 
only  to  point  to  the  god  worshipped  by  his  gens, 
as  Herodotus  points  to  the  worship  of  the 
Carian  Zeus  by  the  avyy^pus  of  Is^oras  the 
Athenian,  as  a  sign  of  his  descent  (Herod,  v.  66) ; 
while,  in  this  passage  of  Herodotus,  the  word 
<rvyytyM,  which  onlinarily  meant  ^kinsmen" 
in  Greece,  is  used  as  precisely  equivalent  to 
ytpwTJTeu,  and  is  distinguished  from  his  oticfo, 
the  circle  of  his  more  immediate  relations 
(for  a  similar  use,  cf  Isae.  Or,  7).  Peculiar 
rites  in  a  Greek  gens  were  similarly  taken 
as  a  mark  of  some  ultimate  racial  connexion 
between  its  members.  Thus  the  Gephyraei 
at  Athens,  the  race  to  which  Harmodius  and 
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Ariitogtitoii  bcloDgod*  perpeioaied  the  tradition 
of  ihtix;  O0IDIIIO&  Photniciaa  descent  bj  their 
pncniini:  fnnctunriet  md  rites  in  which  no  other 
AtheniAn  shared  (Herod,  t.  57  and  61);  while 
the  Athenians,  aooeptinf  this  race  tohen^  ex* 
oinded  the  Gephjraei  from  certain  minor  priri- 
leges  (Herod,  r.  61;  'fhoc  tL  56,  1,  Arnold's 
note) ;  no  doobt  from  those  religions  pririleges 
which  Fere  the  mark  of  pnre  Ionian  descent. 
The  mythical  head  of  the  gens,  the  eponyroons 
god  or  hero,  who  created  the  common  race,  and 
with  it  the  tmnsmitted  priesthoods  and  the 
common  rites,  is  known  to  ns  mainly  in  am- 
nexion  with  the  greater  T^ni,  those  thM  claimed 
connexion  with  some  rapevhuman  being  whose 
power  was  recognised  by  the  whole  state,  or 
eren  by  the  whole  Greek  world  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  donbted  that  the  same  would  ht  true  of  erery 
T^bfttf  in  Attica,  and  probably  in  Greece,  and 
that  the  humbler  gentes  had  their  common  rites, 
and  their  anoestr^  god  or  hero,  as  well  as  the 
more  celebrated  (Grote,  Hitt,  of  Greece,  pL  ii. 
ch.  X.).  The  distinctiTe  marks  of  a  gens  were, 
then,  this  oominoD  mythical  ancestry,  the  com- 
mon rites  and  common  assemblies  (e^votoi, 
Pollux,  L  c.)  of  its  members.  The  reason  why 
religions  community  always  remained  in  Greece 
the  main  test  of  membership  of  a  gens  was  that 
the  common  gentile  name,  which  in  Rome  was 
the  original  test  of  gentilitas  [Gkns],  was  not 
borne  uo^g  with  the  individnal  name  by  the 
Greeks.  The  bond  of  union  between  the  ytnnrnu 
was  thus  almost  exclnsirely  the  common  reli- 
gious ancestry,  and  it  b  to  this  source  that  the 
other  characteristics  which  distinguished  the 
more  prominent  gentes  in  Greece  may  be  traced. 
Community  of  religious  ancestry  gare  rise  to 
community  of  woruiip,  and  the  importance  of 
the  ancestry  and  worship  determined  the  impor- 
tance of  the  gens.  Thns  the  position  of  the 
kings  at  Sparta  in  historical  times  depended 
largely  on  their  sole  connexion  with  Zeus 
through  Heracles  his  son  (Herod.  vL  56) ;  and 
through  this  connexion  they  were  regarded  as 
the  link  which  bound  the  whole  state  to  the 
king  of  heaven  (Thuc.  v.  16,  2,  Aths  vhv  iffuBdev 
rh  irw4pfUL)*  Hence,  too,  the  importance  of  some 
of  the  greater  Attic  gentes ;  the  Butadae,  or  the 
true  Butadae  ('ETCo^9ovrd3«i)  as  they  called 
themselves,  after  Cleii»thenes  had  applied  their 
name  to  the  deme  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
their  gens  was  resident,  who,  from  their  here- 
ditary conneiion  with  the  worship  of  Athene 
Polias  and  Poseidon  Erechtheus,  furnished  the 
holders  of  two  of  the  greatest  priesthoods  of 
Athens  (Aeschin.  de  FdU.  Leg*  §  147 ;  Snid.  s.v. 
'ETco^ovr43<u :  FAtjm,  Mctg,  s.  v.  id.).  Com- 
munity of  worship  might  farther  lead,  not 
merely  to  the  transmission  of  important  priest- 
hoods, but  to  the  inheritance  of  certain  peculiar 
duties  and  privileges  which  the  founder  of  the 
gens  had  learnt  from  his  patron  deity.  Thus 
the  Eumolpidae  and  Ceryees  at  Athens  were  the 
sole  exponents  of  the  mystic  ritual  of  the  EJeu- 
sinian  Demeter  (Dem..c.  Androt  p.  601,  §  27; 
Thuc  viii.  53,  2>  The  Asclepiadae  of  Cos  with 
their  transmitted  medical  skill  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v, 
Kms\  the  Homeridae  of  Chios  with  the  gift  of 
poetry  (Harpocrat.  «.  r.  'Ofiriplicu),  and  the 
lamidae  and  Xellidae  of  Elis  with  that  of  pro- 
phecy (Herod,  v.  44 ;  ix.  33  and  37),  are  all 
Instances  of  similar  transmitted  gifts  associated 
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with  tranamitted  cults.  Some  of  these  gento^ 
such  aathe  Asclepiadae  and  Homeridae,  may  hare 
developed  into  schools,  and  lost,  to  some  exteot, 
the  notion  of  cmnmon  parentage.  But  in 
Sparta,  where  such  peculiarly  endowed  gentes 
are  numerous,  the  conceptions  of  hereditary 
privilege  and  actual  descent  were  indissolnbly 
connected.  The  Talthybiadae  at  Sparta,  the 
state  •  heralda,  were  all  iur^yot^t  TmXJhrfiiev 
(Herod.  vU.  134);  and  this  was  also  the  esse 
with  the  hereditary  flute-playen  (tAKinaC)  aad 
cooks  (jtdy*tp0i\  who  handed  down  their  pro- 
fession from  &ther  to  son  (iror^  rit  wArfttt- 
TfX^ovtf'i,  Herod,  vi*  60).  This  was  almost  a 
caste  system,  although  marriage  without  the 
gens  was  apparently  not  .forbidden.  The  put- 
caste  system  is  mot  with  in  Greece  in  the  esse 
of  a  genuine  dvraare^  ^here  the  aoquisitieB  of 
supreme  power  by  the  gens  was  accompanied  by 
a  rule  that  all  the  marriages  ef  its  members 
should  be  made  within  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Bacchiadae,  the  ruling  gens  at  Corinth  (Herod. 
V.  92,  iilZofftOf  34  md  liyotno  4^  iiXXiiKm*}.  in 
these  instances  community  of  blood-relationship- 
and  ancestry  was  very  strongly  marked.  Bat 
such  cases  were  exceptional  in  Greece.  As  a 
rule  the  chief  token  of  descent  waa  commnnHy 
in  those  peculiar  sacred  rights  which  had  been 
connected  from  time  immentorial  wHh  the  Itiie 
of  the  gens,  dated  back  to  its  foundation,  sad 
were  associated  in  idea  with  its  mythical  founder. 
The  gens  cannot  be  regarded,  as  it  certainly 
never  regarded  itself,  as  Uie  arbitrary  formation 
of  a  legislator  in  founding  his  state.  The  state- 
ment of  Pollux  that  the  ycnnTrat  nt  Athens 
were  not  necessarily  related  Joes  not  coiffict 
with  the  supposed  natural  origin  of  the  gens; 
for  in  Greece,  as  in  Rome,  and  in  early  so<irties 
generally,  there  are  artificial  modes  of  recmitii^ 
a  gens,  such  as  that  by  adoption  (Maine,  Amckd 
LttWy  pp.  ISO,  131) ;  and  by  this  means  even  the 
descendants  of  newly-created  citizens  might  he 
admitted  into  an  Athenian  gens,  if  they  were 
already  connected  with  it  through  marriage- 
(Schdmann,  Antiq.  i.  pp.  364^  365) ;  while  erea 
where  blood-relationship  did  exist  between  the 
different  oUUuf  it  would  not  be  dearly  marked  in 
Greece  through  the  lapse  of  the  common  gentile 
name.  Greek  speculation,  however,  which 
aimed  at  analysing  the  complex  fact  of  the  state 
into  its  simpler  component  elements,  recognised 
in  the  y^r  a  development  of  the  connB« 
origin  which  created  the  o2ic/a  or  ori^mal  nait. 
Aristotle  {Pol.  i.  2,  5)  traces  the  development 
of  the  ir6\u  from  the  house  through  the  viUsge 
(Kiijuiy).  That  the  ideas  of  the  K(ifni  and  the  yirtt 
are  here  identical  is  shown  by  the  use  of  the  weri 
6fioydKaserts,  which  is  equivalent  to  7«»r$wi 
(Pollux,  viii.  Ill),  and  includes  the  voftur 
inuScf,  and  all  collateral  descendants,  to  deseriW 
the  members  of  the  tcAfOh  This  KApai  or  yiiw 
is  the  widest  natural  unity,  the  extension  of  the 
family  to  its  furthest  limits  (icor^  ^i^tnp  flrnxf 
^  irii/uiy  inrouda  ohciat  cTnu,  Arist.  I.e.:  cf.  Ck. 
de  Off.  i.  17).  This  is  a  valqable  statcmcnW 
as  throwing  light  upon  the  Greek  eoncepti^ 
of  the  gene— that  is,  that  there  was  n  doper 
unity  of  natural  relations  to  be  found  witfaia 
it  than  in  the  state;  but  since  the  meth^xl 
pursued  by  Aristotle  is  analytic  and  not  hi»> 
torical,  it  throws  no  light  on  the  real  his- 
torical development  of  the  gens  into  the  WAis, 
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wikkh  k  A  prpcess  that  canuot  be  restored  bjr 
o^ojeetnre. 

Of  the  politioal  significance  of  the  y4ni  of 
Greece  aa  a  whole  we  can  say  rery  little.  It  is 
00I7  in  the  case  of  the  Athenian  7^1^  that.  we. 
iMkVe  any  full  description  of  their  relations  to 
the  other  diTisionsof  the  state,  and  of  the  rights 
and  dnties  of  the  gens.  But  in  Greek  states 
generally  politically  priTileged  yhni  are  of  tn^ 
qnent  oocnrrenoe.  When  such  exist,  the  goTem- 
mant  is  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  a  Swaarcla. 
TUa  was  the  case .  at  Corinth  under  the  Bao- 
chiadae ;  at  Sparta  as  regards  the  two  kings,  and 
poasibly  as  xegarda  the  board  of  yiporrcs,  ac- 
cording to  one  interpretation  of  a  passage  in 
Arkitotle  iPol.  t.  6,  11 ;  but  see  Jowett  in  loc,); 
in  Crete  as  regards  the  election  of  the  Cosmi, 
who  were .  chosen  from  certain  privileged  y4»7i 
(Arfist.  Pol,  ii.  10,  10);  and  in  Thessaly,  the 
nannal  goremment  of  which  was  a  ivrmffrtla  of 
certain  funilies,  snch  as  the  Aleoadae  (Thuc. 
ir.  76,  3 ;  Herod.  viU  6 ;  Plat.  Meno^  p.  70  B). 
These  are  all  instances  of  priTileged  gentes,  to 
whidi  snperiority  of  birth  or  we^th  had  given 
superiority  of  power.  In  none  of  these  cases  is 
the  gens  taken  directly  as  the  basis  of  gorem- 
neent.  £7en  in  Sparta,  where  the  yipormy  it 
ia  supposed,  were  chooen  from  certain  prominent 
£uniues  in  the  state  (I.  M  Ciller,  ffandb.  iv.  1, 
pu  82%  the  gens  would  have  only  an  acddental 
political  si^ficance.  That  the  yiporrtt  were 
connected  with  the  thirty  »/3al  seems  shown  by 
the  Rhetra  of  Lycurgos  quoted  by  Plutarch 
(fyfCMrg,  6).  Herodotus,  who  does  not  mention 
tlie  obe^aaYS  that  Lycnrgns  dirided  the  people 
into  -rpMycatcs  (Herod,  i.  65).  At  Athens,  rpia" 
Kdd€S  meant,  either  the  t^vos,  each  ^vX^  being 
diiidad  into  thirty  of  these  (Pollux,  yiii.  lll^ 
or  a  aimilar  fractional  subdivision  of  the  deme 
(Boeckh,  €.  L  n.  101,  p.  140>  The  obes  at 
Sparta  represent  divisions  of  the  five  local 
phyjaa;(<7.  /.  G.  1272,  1274).  It  U  probable 
that  the  rpMiinC5<t  represented  ultimate  divi* 
sioos  of  the  people,  like  the  yivii  of  Attica ; 
b«i  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  generic  divi- 
sion could  have  borne  any  relation  to  the  local 
dtriaion  of  the  obe.  The  significance  of  the 
gens  at  Sparta  is  quite  imknown,  as  also  the 
meaning  of  the  twenty-seven  phratries,  which 
we  are  told  existed  there  (Athen.  iv.  p.  141). 

In  the  accounts  of  the  Athenian  as  in  those 
of  the  Roman  gentes,  we  find  a  symmetrical 
division  and  distribution  of  the  gentes  into  the 
larger  units  of  the  state,  in  Athens  into  the 
pbratry  or  trittys  and  the  tribe.  Such  a  distri- 
oniion  could  hardly  have  been  realised  in  fact, 
when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  gens ;  while 
we  are  never  told  of  any  such  original  distribu- 
tipn  by  an  early  lawgiver,  nor  were  they  in- 
terfered with  by  later  reformers,  such  as 
Qeisthenes.  They  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  four  Ionian  tribes  of  Attica 
(Arist.  ap,  SchoL  Plat.  Axioch,  p.  465 ;  Pollux, 
Tiii.  11 IX  •^b  of  these  tribes  bemg  divided  into 
thsM  phratries,  and  each  phratry  into  thirtv 
gantea.  That  they  were  ever  connected  with 
the  trittys,  as  is  stated  in  one  of  the  above 
aceonnts  (Arist.  L  c.\  is  improbable.  The  trittys 
waa  a  subdivision  of  the  tribe  for  political,  as 
tha  phratry  for  social  and  religious,  purposes ; 
it  waa  probably  local,  and  its  lowest  subdivision 
tlM  smallest  political  unit,  the  naucrary 
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(SchSmann  on  Grote,  p.  14).  The  trittys  dis* 
appears  with  the  political  reform  of  Ciebthenes ;. 
the  phratries  and  gentes,  as  social  units,  still 
remained  intact,  for  it  is  not  probable  that 
Cleisthenes  increased  the  numbers  of  the  phra— 
tries  (Schdmann,  AxUq.  of  QrewXy  i.  p.  363 ;  cf.. 
I.  Miiller,  Handb,  iv.  I,  p.  144).  The  gens  and 
the  phratry  belong  to  the  same  category  of 
state  divisions ;  they  are  divisions  whose  rights 
and  duties  are  those  of  private  law.  While  the 
gens  is  a  community,  the  members  of  which 
recognised  a  common  ancestor  and  cultus,  the- 
phratry  was  an  association  of  several  such  gentes 
recognising  that  cultus — ^the  worship  of  ApoUa 
Patroos  and  Zens  Herkeios — which  was  common 
to  all  the  gentes,  and  the  participation  in  which 
was  a  certain  sign  of  citizsnship  (Phot.  s.o. 
*£p«cf  ios  Zc^t:  ix/TTJiv  Z\  r^t  iroAirtUu  its  cYiy  Zcdr 
'EfNCfiot :  Harpocrat.,  Suid.,  s,Y,id,',  Harpocrat. 
8.  V.  *Air^XA«y  Hvrp^os  i  Dem.  c.  Evbul.  p.  1315^ 
§  54),  as  is  shown  by  the  question  that  was 
required  to  be  answered  as  the  ZoKifuurla  of  the- 
Archons,  c2  *A%6K?ymp  i<rr»  ainoTs  jcol  Z§bt 
*Ep«iof ;  (Pollux,  viii.  85.)  It  would  seem  theni 
that  every  citizen,  whether  bomin  or  admitted 
to  the  citizenship,  belonged  to  a  phratry  in  so 
far  as  he  shared  in  the  worship  of  these  gods^ 
and  he  no  doubt  had  his  name  enrolled  as  a> 
participator  in  a  phratry.  But  probably  the 
created  citizen  (hi furfotirros)  did  not  possess  those 
rights  of  the  phratry  which  depended  on  the* 
fiction  of  relationship, — ^the  right,  for  instance,, 
of  pursuing  the  murderer  of  one's  ippdr^ 
(Dem.  c.  Maoart,  p.  1069,  §  57),  and  this  ia 
what  Aristophanes  means  by  saying  that  the- 
new  citizens  had  no  phrators  or  only  barbarous 
ones  (Aristoph.  Jian,  419 ;  Aves^  765  ;^Niebuhr,. 
J7ts^.  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  312).  An  admitted 
citizen,  then,  was  a  member  of  the  phratry  so 
far  as  he  shared  in  the  two  universal  cults,  but 
was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  ^pdrup :  while  a 
natural  citizen  could  name  three  degrees  of 
relationship,  as  being  member  of  a  gens  and  of 
a  phratry.  He  had  first  avyytw^tsj  kinsmen 
where  the  blood-descent  could  be  proved;  7cy- 
v^ai,  where  the  common  descent  was  believed^ 
but  could  not  be  proved  ;  and  ^droocf,  where 
the  relationship  was  merely  that  of  religious 
unity,  carrying  with  it  certain  natural  rights 
and  obligations  between  the  members  called  by 
this  name  (Dem.  ta  JSubul,  p.  1306,  §  24).  The 
avyy^ytU  as  such,  in  the  later  sense  of  the  word, 
bad  no  form  of  association :  it  was  a  distinctioiv 
within  the  gens,  the  only  outward  form  of  family 
unity.  Thus  the  gens  had  a  family  register 
(ypofifAeentop)  in  which  the  names  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  members  were  enrolled;  the  father 
of  the  child  taking  an  oath  that  it  had  been  be-, 
gotten  in  union  with  an  Athenian  wife  duly 
wedded  to  him.  The  reception  into  the  gens 
was  performed  at  the  same  time  as  the  reception 
into  the  phratry,  on  the  Coreotis,  the  third  day 
of  the  Apatnria';  and  the  registers  of  the  phratry 
and  of  the  gens  were  apparently  identical.  The 
meeting  at  the  Apatnria  was  properly  a  meeting 
for  the  reception  of  tffpdropts:  but  if  a  child 
admitted  into  the  phratry  satisfied  all  the  con- 
ditions of  being  a  member  of  the  gens,  he  be- 
came, by  this  reception,  a  7«yy^n^,  and  hence 
a  second  register  for  the  gens  was  not  required. 
Yet  if  we  suppose,  as  we  must,  that  citizens  not 
bom  so  were  admitted  for  religious  purposes 
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iato  Um  pltfmtry,  th«re  moft  ksTt  b«eii  mtmbert 
4m  Um  phntric  ngttter  thai  were  not  membert 
of  a  gem :  and  hence  the  fprntftuhp  ypmfiMmrMP 
and  Keu4y  yfmftftwrtmm  are  identical  (C.  /.  A, 
iL  S41  b;  bae.  Or.  7  lApoUotL],  {  13,  4^k  hrohf 
^mro  viIW  («r  air^  inl  cif  re^r  ytwrkrmt  «al  els 
re^  ffJTifat  Myfm^\  for  the  registration 
eifnlfied  at  the  least  possession  of  full  citizen 
rights,  although  it  might  signify  the  possession 
<»f  fall  gentile  rights.  The  oath  mentioned  aboTe 
as  necessary  for  admission  to  the  gens  was  the 
oath  for  admission  into  the  phratrj  (Isae.  viL 
4  1^  4  1^9  4^  ArHif  ical  jyyviyriff  ywmut^ 
sMTfir:  Dem.  m  EM.  p.  1315,  $  54,  «  nrV 
ifU^ma  rhf  wifufi9tf  reTt  ^fdrope-ur  Spirey  krrh^ 
d|  ArHfff  ^yyeVi*  ajr^  yrfwmnh^m  cTpbi),  and 
the  same  ceremonies,  the  sacrifice  and  the  roting 
of  the  phrators  applied  to  both  alike,  since  ad- 
mission to  the  phratrj  neoessarilj  implied  ad- 
mission to  the  gens,  and  rejection  from  the 
former  rejection  hrom  the  Utter ;  those  rejected 
hf  the  phrators,  and  bj  that  act  declared  ytf#s<, 
were  of  neceirity  excluded  from  the  gens. 
Similarly  all  the  duties  that  we  read  of  as  be- 
langing  to  the  phrators  must  hare  applied  <k 
fortiori  to  the  gennetes :  the  duty,  for  instance, 
of  taking  reageance  on  a  murderer,  which  at- 
tached to  the  phrators  of  the  murdered  man 
<Draoo,  fragw^  ed.  Denkenburger,  n.  45 ;  Dem.  c. 
Macart,  p.  1069,  §  57X  mut  hare  belonged  in 
the  first  place  to  the  ieyx^^^^'^i  in  the  next  to 
the  Twr^ta*.  As  the  fpar^la^x^'  stood  at  the 
bead  of  the  phratry,  so  at  the  head  of  the  gens 
stood  the  l^wi'  rev  y4pooSf  who  was  at  the 
same  time  hish  priest  of  the  gens  (C.  /.  A.  1276, 
ipX'^  ^^  y^povt :  ib.  1278,  ipx**P^^^  *o^  Tcre- 
[dpxif])*  During  the  democracy,  and  probably 
at  an  earlier  period,  there  was  the  distinction 
noticed  abore  between  ytriniTai  and  ^^ASTdXarrer, 
true  members  of  the  gens,  and  ipy^mw^s^  mem- 
bers of  the  cult,  firerr  phrator  was  either  one 
or  the  other  of  these  (Phot.  t.  e.  Iprf^mf^t :  Suid. 
«.T.  ict  ^9^%  9>  fp4fr9pas  iwdpmyius  94%^^^  «tal 
Tohs  ipTfwrof  ical  re^s  4/toyaAarray).  Every 
phrator  would  be  an  V^*^  so  fiu*  as  he  shared 
in  the  rites  of  ApoUo  Patroos  and  Zeus  Herkeios ; 
whether  he  could  share  in  other  sacred  rites  of 
SI  particular  gens,  without  hsYing  the  family 
righU  of  the  eens,  is  doubtful  (Dig.  47,  22, 
where  Icpdr  opyimw  y^nf^rat — for  1i  pcuhat, 
Nieb. — may  imply  membership  of  the  gens  so 
Ut  as  the  rites  are  concerned.)  The  true  ysr- 
jrifrax,  we  are  told,  were  the  original  members  of 
the  gens  (Harpocrat.  s.  v.  ycyirj^Tai,  niprd).  It 
is  a  possible  supposition  that  the  Eupatrids  were 
the  original  yfrpfjratf  as  the  patricians  were 
the  original  geniiles  of  Rome,  and  that  member- 
ahip  of  the  gens  to  the  other  l^ny  of  the  state 
merely  consisted  in  participation  in  its  rites. 
In  any  case  it  was  the  nucleus  of  original  full 
citizens  of  Athens  that  constituted  the  gennetes ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  at  Athens,  as  at  Rome, 
we  see  an  expansion  of  the  gens ;  and  that  con- 
sequently there  would  ha?e  been  ipytOuts  par- 
ticipating in  the  rites  of  particular  gentes,  and 
perhaps  also  in  the  X^e^a<  [Lesche],  bcaiides 
those  participating  in  the  two  great  cults  which 
were  proof  of  membership  of  a  phratry.  Within 
the  circle  of  the  ynn^nrmL,  who  regMrded  them- 
selres  as  connected  by  blood,  we  hare  the  inner 
circle  of  the  AyxMTcir,  who  were  obviously  so 
connected.    The  4iyxtvr§ia  marked  the  limits 


of  direct  inheritanoe  in  cases  of  intestacy,  ad 
extended   to  the   children  of  cousins  iti^m 
««u8«f  (Dem.  c  Maoart,  p.  1058,  {  27);  witUi 
this  circle  the  Agnates  took  preeedeace  over  tke 
Cognatea.     This  is  a  mark  of  the  patrisitbl 
organisation  of  the  Athenian  gens,  at  kstt  is 
historical  times,  as  recognised  by  Sokm  is  Ui 
laws  of  inheritance  (Pint.  8oL  21:  for  tkar 
development,  cf.  Isae.  p.  85 ;  McLellan,  Sttditt 
•a  Andeta  HitL  p.  209).    A  token  of  the  aae 
system  is  the  snrrival  of  the  ifX!^9  rm  fkrm 
as  a  factor  in  tho  Greek  gens ;  and  as  the  Gnek 
theorists  regarded  the  Esther  as  the  king  of  tW 
family,  so  they  regarded  the  eldest  fisther  si  the 
natural  head  of  the  gens(Artst.  Pd<L  L  2, 6,ffwi 
ykf  •ticia  $ftk§6tTui   ^h  rov   vps^jfortlrw^ 
irrsaal  a/  4tMouclai — i^.  the  a^^  nfy^s—^ 
tV  vvyyiptmr) :  and  it  is  shown  further  by  tk 
fact  that  the  ideal  patria  potettat  ia  which  tk 
Roman  gens  culminated,  was  represented  in  tbi 
Athenian  and  in  the  Greek  gens  throughost  i^ 
the  eponymous  hero.     (On  the  pcuportioai  of 
eponymi  to  eponymae    in    the  esriiswt  Qnk 
societies,  n.  McLellan,  id,  p.  229.)    On  the  otkr 
hand,  descent  through   the   mother  bss  bes 
thought  to  be  implied   in  the   curiooi  Isv  of 
Athens  that  half-brothert   and   sisten  bf  tW 
same  father  might  marry,  but  not  those  bj  tie 
same  mother  {4^wmi  yofittp  rjb  4k  mfm 
ASsXfdf ,  Leg.  Attic  vi.   1,  ^ :  M cLellsi,  H 
p.  209).     But  the  object  of  this  law  wsi  si^ 
rently  merely  to  keep  together  the  propertj  of 
the  mmily.    The  necessity  existed  in  the  csk 
of  a  common  father,  whose  property  wooM  be 
divided ;  in  the  case  of  a  common  mother,  wbcrt 
the  property  would  be  that  of  her  two  hubsa^ 
it  did  not  exist ;  it  tended  then  to  keep  the  pn- 
perty  within  the  father's  gens,  and  thu  bein 
out    the   theory  of  descent  from  the  ftther. 
Athenian  law  had  many  other  regulstiou  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  property  together  ehieir 
through  the  marriage  of  near  relations  (ScbS* 
mann,  Aniiq,  i.  p.  356),  and  was  equally  esrefol 
in  preserving  the  existence  of  the  £unily  («^): 
chiefly  through  the  re-establishment  by  one  of 
the  sons  of  a  married   heiress  of  her  ftther^ 
house  (Schumann,  1.  c ;  Att,  Proc.  p.  469 ;  PkB" 
c.  Macart.  arg.).     By  this  means  the  property 
and  the  Upk  were  kept  within  the  gens :  tod 
outside  the  circle  of  4rrxtvrus  the  TfWfta 
had  the  inheritance  in  the  last  resort,  like  tbe 
gentiles  at  Rome  (Schdmann,  Antiq.  i.  364). 

[Grote,  History  of  Greece,  Part  il  ch.  x.; 
Niebuhr,  History  of  Borne,  vol.  I  p.  S05£; 
Philippi,  Beitrag  xur  Qeseh.  d^  Attitck  Birgff- 
rechti>,  pp.  205-227 ;  Iwan  Mnller,  iftfii*.  if- 1» 
pp.  144,  145;  Gilbert,  StaatsalterthMmer,  Ip^ 
199-202,  302  ff. ;  Schdmann,  Antiqe^  «f 
Greece^  i.  pp.  357-365;  Schdmann  on  G^P^ 
ad  init.  (on  tho  eariy  Attic  Tribes>  On  the 
early  family,  e.  Maine,  Ancient  /mw,  pp*  1^ 
123,  133,  134,  147-150 ;  and  McLellan,  Shdia 
m  Ancient  History,  p.  195  sq.  (Kinship  in  Andect 
Greece).]  [A.H.G.] 

GENS.  The  word  gens,  connected  etymol^ 
gically  with  geno  and  gigno,  signifies  prnn*f"! 
an  aggregate  of  individuals  forming  »  p«l>^ 
union  and  sprung  from  a  common  source,  l^^ 
thus  applied  either  to  the  whole  or  to  psrt  of  « 
community,  in  either  case  with  special  ^^^^ 
to  common  descent.  Nationality  is  defined  sf 
Cicero  (de  Off.  L  17,  53)  as  consisting  i"  <^ 
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innnhj  of  gem,  noHo^  lingua;  and  in  this  sense 
«f  common  origin,  the  most  marked  character- 
istic of  a  distinct  nationality,  it  is  constantly 
Applied  to  whole  peoples,  as  in  the  expressions 
gens  Numidarwa^  gens  AegypUomm^  and  in  the 
Juristic  formula  of  jus  gentium.  The  word  may, 
however,  denote  a  narrower  form  of  common 
descent  than  that  implied  in  nationality.  Wider 
than  the  onion  of  the  fiunily,  and  narrower  than 
the  bonds  of  the  state  or  tribe,  the  gens  at  Rome 
was  a  social  onion  which  had,  as  its  theoretical 
basis,  the  notion  of  descent  from  a  common 
ancestor.  The  joristic  theory  of  the  gens  may 
be  expressed  by  saying  that  all  the  individuals 
oonstitoting  it  would,  if  their  descent  could  be 
traced  far  enoogh  opwards,  have  oltimately 
«ome  within  the  patria  pciestas  of  this  one 
common  ancestor ;  and  woold,  accordingly,  have 
home  a  common  name  ("gentilis  dicitor  ex 
«odem  genere  ortus  et  is  qui  simili  nomine 
appellator,**  Festos,  s.  v.  gentUis,  p.  94).  The 
£rst  of  these  elements,  common  descent,  was  of 
jucessity  a  doobtfal  tie.  In  most  cases  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  trace ;  and  accordingly 
it  is  the  second  element,  community  of  name, 
which,  through  being  taken  as  a  test  of  the 
former,  was  the  distinctive  and  only  certain 
mark  of  the  right  to  participation  in  a  gens. 
Those  individuals  who  could  through  this  token 
lay  claim  to  share  in  a  common  gens  were  called 
gentiles :  their  relation  towards  one  another  and 
to  the  gens  as  a  whole  was  called  gentilitas.  The 
very  essence  of  the  distinction  between  the 
rielation  of  gentHitas  and  the  relation  of  agnatio 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  £sct  that,  when  the  com- 
mon descent  could  be  traced  through  all  its 
stages,  and  the  common  pairia  pctestas  in  which 
it  ended  fixed,  there  the  individuals  connected 
by  this  bond  were  agnati:  when  the  common 
descent  was  only  an  imaginary  &ct  based  on  the 
possession  of  a  common  name,  the  individuals  so 
oonnected  were  called  gentiles.  Yet  the  latter 
name  necessarily  includes  the  former,  only  dif- 
fering from  it  in  being  wider  and  less  specific. 
A  theory  which  draws  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  must  deny  to  the  word  gens  the 
idea  of  common  descent,  which  really  lies  at  the 
hasis  of  the  conception;  and  is  expressed,  not 
only  etymological  ly  by  the  term  itself,  but  by 
the  outward  tokens  of  the  common  sacroj  and 
conmion  right  of  inheritance,  for  which  mei*e 
community  of  name,  unaccompanied  by  the 
idea  of  descent,  could  have  furnished  no  justifi- 
oation.  The  subsequent  narrowing  of  these 
terms  gentUis  and  gentilitas  through  the  expan- 
sion of  the  gens  not  having  been  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  expansion  of  all  the  rights 
implied  in  it,  is  connected  with  the  relation  of 
the  patrician  and  plebeian  elements  to  one 
another  in  the  Roman  state.  Originally,  how- 
ever, the  expression  "  gentiles  mihi  sunt  qui  meo 
nomine  appellantur  "  (Cincius,  ap.  Fest.  Lc)  must 
have  been  capable  of  being  uttered  by  everyone 
who  was  deemed  a  member  of  a  gens,  and 
formed  indeed  his  only  obvious  claim  to  this 
position.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
Roman  gentes  were  all  originally  patncian.  For 
the  unit  of  the  g'ens  was  the  house  (Jamilid); 
and  the  most  important  members  of  the  gens, 
those  alone  who  would  be  capable  of  exercising 
such  rights  in  private  law  as  the  gens  possessed 
in  its  collective  capacity,  would  be  the  patres  or 


full  heads  of  households.  Assuming  the  truth 
of  the  most  probable  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Roman  patriciate, — namely,  that  it  repre- 
sented those  who  were  originally  the  sole  full 
members  of  the  Roman  state,  and  who  alone 
possessed  the  status  of  patres  (whence  patrioiif 
Mommsen,  Staatsr.  iii.  13), — it  follows  that  the 
Roman  gentes  were,  as  represented  by  tradition, 
originally  exclusively  patrician,  and  that  the 
terms  gentilis  and  gentilitas  connoted  a  perfect 
equality  of  status  among  the  members  of  the 
several  familiae  forming  the  gens.  The  re- 
stricted meaning  which  these  words  came  to 
have  in  the  Roman  civil  law  originated  with  the 
evolution  of  the  later  plebeian  rights.  To  the 
original  gentes  of  Rome,  those  formed  by  the 
association  of  patres  properly  so  called,  there 
had  from  the  first  been  attached  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  half-free  residents  in  Rome.  An  ele- 
ment in  the  state,  but  yet  not  in  the  strict 
sense  a  part  of  the  state,  these  plebeians  lived  in 
a  state  of  protected  freedom,  and  in  a  partial 
dependence  on  the  full  citizens  who  alone  con- 
stituted the  gens.  In  this  body  two  main 
elements  may  be  distinguished :  foreigners  who 
had  come  to  Rome  on  the  jus  exsulandi ;  emanci- 
pated slaves  and  their  descendants  [Plebs]. 
Amongst  this  body  there  was  clearly  the  same 
capacity  for  distinction  as  that  which  in  the 
patrician  aggregate  formed  the  ground  of  divi- 
sion into  gentes.  There  were  groups  of  indi- 
viduals who  bore  a  common  name  and  owned  a 
common  descent;  and  the  common  name  and 
common  descent  would  become  more  marked  as 
years  went  on.  Their  original  unity  might 
only  hav^  been  the  unity  of  dependence  on  a 
common  patrician  house,  but,  as  plebeian  rights 
as  such  came  to  be  recognised  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  patrician,  the  unity  of  name  and  blood 
in  the  former  would  be  as  dbtinct  as  its  unity 
in  the  latter;  and  the  original  dependents  on 
the  patrician  gens  would  form  a  stirps  of  their 
own.  In  the  case  of  the  patrician  gens  on  which 
they  were  dependent  wholly  dying  out,  the  ple- 
beians who  bore  this  name  would  be  the  sole 
representatives  of  the  gens.  But  sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  CUudii,  the  patrician  gens 
might  stand  side  by  side  with  the  plebeian  stirps^ 
and  it  is  in  these  circumstances  that  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  applicability  of  the  terms  gentilis 
and  gentilitas  originated.  That  a  patrician 
Claudius  would  have  been  a  gentilis,  not  only 
to  the  members  of  his  own  order,  but  to  the 
plebeian  Claudii  who  bore  his  name,  is  clear. 
The  question  is,  whether  the  reverse  was  true, 
whether  a  plebeian  Claudius  Marcellus  could 
claim  to  be  a  gentilis.  The  answer  is  probably 
in  the  affirmative,  so  far  as  concerned  the  ple- 
beians as  a  whole.  That  certain  members  of  the 
plebeian  order  were  excluded  from  gentilitas 
appears  in  the  definition  of  this  term  by  Scae- 
vola,  as  quoted  by  Cicero  (^Top.  6,  29).  The 
requirements  of  a  gentilis  are  there  stated  as 
being,  firstly,  community  of  name;  secondly, 
the  condition  of  being  the  son  of  an  ingewuus^ 
which,  as  if  is  distinguished  from  the  condition 
next  mentioned,  has  here  probably  the  significa- 
tion merely  of  being  bom  of  one  who  is  in  a 
state  of  fi^edom,  according  to  the  definition  in 
the  Institutes  (i.  tit.  4,  **  Ingenuus  qui  statim 
ut  nascitur  liber  est  '*),  and  not  what  was  pro- 
bably its  original  meaning,  full  membership  of 
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th«  gens  bmd  om  tb«  &ct  tlimt  one's  rtmoU 
tsacmUn  kad  ntTtr  been  in  «  state  of  slaTerj 
(Ortolmiit  i.  §  17>  This  is  fnlljr  stated  im  the 
third  eoBditioB  girmm  by  Cicero,  **  quorum  ma- 
jorum  nemo  serritutem  senririt ; "  and  lastly 
we  hare  the  requirement  that  no  capitis  cfemmM- 
tio  should  hare  been  suffered  bj  the  person 
^V^i»ing  to  be  a  gentilis.  It  is  clear  that  the 
third  oonditloo  which  required  the  ultimate 
ancestors  of  a  gentilis  to  hare  been  freemen 
would  have  exdnded  nmny  of  the  plebeian 
housesi,  whick  had  sprung  originally  firom  eman- 
cipated slarea.  But  this  would  not  prerent 
manr  of  the  plebeians  that  had  no  trace  ef  ser^ 
rile  bleod  in  their  Teins  from  being  gentiles  of 
all  who  bore  their  common  name.    We  find  that 

Sntile  inheritaiices  were  shared  bj  the  plebeian 
inuoti  (Cio.  m  Verr,  L  45,  115X  and  gentile 
sepulchres  shared  by  the  plebeian  Popilii  (d$  Leg. 
it  22,  55);  and  though  it  is  true  that  from  the 
patridan  point  of  t£w,  as  shown  by  the  words 
of  Decius  If  us  (**  semper  ista  audita  sunt  eadem, 
Tos  M>li  gentem  habetis'^X  there  would  have 
been  no  such  thing  as  a  plebeian  gens,  but  only 
a  ftirpgj  which  was  an  oflbhoot  of  the  original 
patrician  house*  still  connected  with  it  by  the 
tie  of  dependence ;  and  though  the  presumption, 
in  the  case  of  the  co-eiistence  of  plebeian  and 
patridan  gentes  of  the  same  name,  was  ap> 
parently  that  the  former  had  once  been  dients 
of  the  latter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Claudii  and 
CUudii  Marcelli  (Cic  <k  Oral,  i.  39,  176; 
PlkbbX  7^  these  are  not  sufficient  proofii  of  the 
denial  of  gentilitas  to  plebeians  as  a  whole :  the 
less  so  as  the  only  professedly  exact  definition 
of  gentilis  which  has  come  down  to  us  does  not 
contain  a  suffident  number  of  restrictire  condi- 
tions to  exdude  all  the  plebeian  elements  in  the 
state. 

Any  attempt  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
Roman  gens  and  the  theory  on  which  it  rested 
can  only  be  made  by  comparing  it  with  the 
other  subdirisions  of  the  Roman  people.  As  has 
been  stated  abore,  the  gens  rested  in  theory  on  a 
natural  basis.  It  represents  the  widest  limits  of 
blood-relationship  possible.  The  gens,  then,  is 
intimately  connected  with  those  other  units,  the 
famitia  and  ognaH,  that  rest  on  the  basis  of  kin- 
ship. Its  distinction  fhmi  these  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  wider  and  narrower  groups,  not 
between  included  and  excluded  elements  re- 
spectiyely;  the  fact  being  that,  as  Ortolan 
states  it,  the  members  of  a  gens  might  stand  to 
one  another  in  the  relation  of  agnatic  gentiles, 
and  cognaHf  while  they  possessed  a  common 
genealogy,  whether  natural  or  dvil,  peculiarly 
thdr  own  (Ortolan,  iii.  tit  li.  1032>  The 
attempt  to  construct  the  gens,  as  Niebnhr  did, 
by  an  exclusion  of  these  family  •groups,  ends 
necessarily  in  making  the  gens  an  important 
political  factor  in  the  Roman  community,  and 
tracing  its  origin  to  the  requirements  not  of 
private  but  of  public  life.  "The  numerical 
scale  of  the  gentes,"  says  Niebuhr  (Hist,  Borne, 
i.  p.  319X  *'  is  an  irrefragable  proof  that  the 
Roman  gentes  were  not  more  andent  than  the 
constitution,  but  corporations  formed  by  a  legis- 
lator in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  bis  scheme; " 
and  he  further  held  (t&.  p.  333)  that  the  gens 
Toted  as  one  in  the  Comitia  Curiata,  basing  his 
oonolnsion  on  a  doubtful  expression  of  Laelius 
Felix  (ap.  GelL  xt    27),  who  says,  **Cum  ex 


generibus  homfamm  sufirminm  fsratnr,  cnriita 
comitia  esse,"  gemus  being  taken  as  an  eqiirs- 
lent,  as  it  not  unfrequently  is,  to  gem.  To 
maintain  that  the  gens  was  a  political  muoa 
without  blood-ralationsbip  or  connexion  throtg^ 
the   patria  poUtUu  (Niebuhr,  SisL  Reim,  i. 
p.  314)  is  to  bring  it  into  closer  relation  with 
the  CMTui  and  the  iribm  than  with  the  £unilj: 
to  make  it  a  detinitdy  artificial  and  not  s  qoan- 
natural  association,  and  to  gire  it  a  poiitial 
importance  which    there  is  little  enridcBOt  i» 
show  that  it  erer  possessed.    The  small  smout 
of  corporate  action  possessed  by  the  gem,  sad 
the  utter  absence  of  representatire  power  cks- 
racterising  it,  which  will  be  touched  on  v^ttt- 
quently,  lead  us  to  suspect  that  it  nerer  coiU 
hare  been  an  important  political  factor  in  tbe 
state.     Its  rights  are  those  of  prirate  not  tS 
public  law,  and  there  are  but  two  exceptioitf  t» 
this  general  prindple,  one  an  apparent  exceptioo 
that  rests  on  traditional  acoonnts,-^namely,  the 
political  distinction  with  which  the  trsditioml 
history  presents  us,  between  the  geniet  majoret 
and  the  ge»te$  minore$ ;  the  other  a  real  excep- 
tion, that  rests  on  modem  conjecture,  and  wUcb 
is  contained  in  the  theory  that  at  one  tints  the 
gentes  were  represented   in  the  senate,  or  it 
least  made  the  basis  for  its  formation.    Tbe 
distinction  between  geniee  mqfores  aad  <^este 
mmoree  is  one  that  existed  within  the  9hpB»i 
patrician  gentes.     It  is  said  to  hare  origiasted, 
in  the  rdgn  of  Tarquinios  Priscus,  with  tb» 
reception  of  fresh  members  into  the  body  sf  tbe 
patrician  senate  (Cic.  de  HepiA,  u.  20,  36;  Lir. 
i.  35,  6),  the  members  now  receiyed  bdag  cslled 
the  poUres  majorum  gentium  as  opposed  to  tbe 
patres  miiwrum  gentium  or  original  memben; 
and  it  is  further  stated  that  there  wis  s  dif- 
ference of  rank  obserred  within  the  seoste  be- 
tween the  older  and  later  members,  the  fonner 
baring  precedence  in  debate  (Cic.  de  Sep^.  I  c- 
"majorum   gentium    quos    priores    sententim 
rogabant  **).     If  we  accept  this  account  ss  bit- 
torically  true,  it  furnishes  no  real  evidence  tbst 
the  senate  was  erer  organised  on  tbe  bsiis  of 
the  gentes,  or  that  a  difference  in  grade  in  tbe 
gentes  caused  a  difference  in  grade  in  the  sestte. 
The  more  probable  conclusion  is,  that  the  semte 
had  in  the  earlier  reeal  period  been  composed  of 
patres  chosen  from  the  original  full  membefs  of 
the  Roman  state,  from  the  first  gentes  therefore 
that  formed  this  body :  that,  alter  the  sninl 
and  settlement  of  ftesh  gentes,  a  conservetifls 
was  still  obserred,  tbe  patres  who  entered  tbe 
senate,  no  doubt  on  the  nomination  of  tbe  ki^ 
being  chosen  from  this  body ;  that  at  s  hter 
peri^,  which   tradition   puts  in  the  retgn  <» 
Tarquin,  the  adrisability  was  felt  of  a  more  o* 
fettered  choice  of  patres ;  and  that  cooseqneotlf 
these  were  chosen  from  the  newer  gentes.   1b» 
titles  majoresj  tnifwres  applied  to  these  feotcs 
may  simply  denote  their  comparative  antiqoitj; 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  titles  may  haresrifeB* 
as  Cicero  suggests  in  the  passage  of  tbe  <fe  ^^ 
pubttcOf  from  the  respective  positions  their  n»eB- 
bers  had  within  the  senatorial  body.    The  psti« 
now  chosen  would  have  a  less  fiivoured  position 
as  compared   with  the  older  patres.  tm  t^ 
position  would  reflect  on  the  position  of  ^ 
gentes  to  which  they  belonged ;  so  thst,  so  W 
from  a  difference  of  political  position  in  tie 
gentes  giving  rise  to  a  difference  of  position  » 
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"the  seaote,  the  case  would  be  predBely  the  re- 
▼ene;  and  the  gentes  would  onlj  accidentallj 
poasess  this  reflected  political  character.  The 
memorj  of  this  distinction  had  not  died  out 
down  to  a  late  period  of  the  Republic,  and  pro* 
bablj  lasted  as  long  aa  the  patrician  gentes 
themselTes.  We  are  told  bj  Cicero  that  the 
patrician  Papirii  belonged  to  the  minores  gente$ 
{ad  Fam,  ix.  21,  3),  the  only  name  we  know  as 
belonging  to  this  category.  The  names  of  the 
genUs  majores  are  not  mentioned,  but  Mommsen 
•conjectures  that  they  may  be  those  who  fur^ 
nished  principes  senatui,  such  as  the  Aemiln, 
Claodii,  Cornelii,  Fabii,  Manlii,  and  Valerii 
XStaatsr,  iiL  31 ;  Forsch,  i.  259). 

The  theory  that  the  gentes  originally  formed 
the  basis  of  representation  in  the  Roman  senate 
-originates  mainly  with  the  consideration  of  the 
-close  correspondence  of  numbers  between  the 
gentes  and  the  senate.  The  full  numbers  of 
both  are  given  by  tradition  as  300 ;  while  the 
s3nnmetrioal  divisions  of  the  gentes  into  the 
30  curiae,  10  to  each,  and  of  the  curiae  into  the 
three  original  tribes  of  the  state,  seem,  if  we 
accept  it,  to  point  to  a  definitely  |)olitical  organ!- 
aation.  This  is  further  supported  by  the  theory 
that  the  Roman  state  was  a  gradual  amalgama- 
tion of  three  domains  (irSms)  into  one ;  and  the 
rise  of  the  senate  from  100,  its  original  num- 
l>er  as  constituted  by  Romulus,  to  300  as  its 
final  number,  b  accounted  for  by  the  gradual 
4imalgamation  of  these  three  tribes  with  their 
100  gentes  each^  the  gentes  mmores  being  some- 
times identified  with  the  gefttes  of  the  last- 
admitted  of  these  tribes,  that  of  the  Luceres 
^Ortolan,  i.  §  33);  while  a  parallel  to  the 
original  centumriral  constitution  of  the  senate 
befoTt  the  awoucto'fibs  is  found  in  the  centunwiri 
of  the  Italian  municipia,  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  same  invariable  division  of  a  tribtu,  or 
«onminnity,  into  100  gentes  (Mommsen,  ffist, 
JSomCf  i.  p.  73).  The  connexion  of  the  gentes 
with  senatorial  representation  is  therefore  not 
without  some  theoretical  support,  although  it  is 
never  distinctly  stated  by  ancient  writers,  and 
it  crosses,  though  it  does  not  absolutely  conflict 
with,  the  more  probable  account  that  the  sena- 
tors were  nominated  by  the  king.  The  chief 
objections  are  to  be  found  in  the  political  cha- 
racter it  gives  to  the  gens,  a  character  it  did 
not  bear  in  historical  times,  and  also  in  the 
symmetrical  principle  ef  division  eu6h  a  qrstem 
implies,  a  principle  which  conflicts  with  the 
nature  of  the  origin  of  the  gens,  which  is  based 
not  on  an  artificial  but  on  a  natural  unity.  The 
political  division  of  the  curia  is  not  into  gentes, 
4iccording  to  the  best  tradition,  but  into  decttriaey 
which  is  more  probably  the  meaning  of  the 
ZtxdiB^s  of  Dionysius  (ii  7)  than  gentes;  and 
that  there  was  ever  a  fixed  and  normal  number 
for  the  gentes  of  Rome,  which  must  from  their 
natural  character  have  fluctuated  considerably, 
is  improbable  (Mommsen,  Staatsr.  iii.  12).  Yet 
that  there  may  have  been  some  original  con- 
nexion between  the  gentes  and  the  senate,  not 
definitely  political  but  accidental,  such  as  that 
traced  in  the  case  of  the  gentes  majores  and 
minores,  it  is  quite  possible  to  imagine. 

That  the  gentes  had  not,  or,  if  they  had,  could 
not  have  retained,  the  fixed  numbers  which  the 
above-mentioned  political  distribution  attributes 
to  them,  it  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  possi- 


ble for  new  gentes  to  be  added  to  the  com- 
munity, and  even  for  old  gentes  to  quit  it.  Thus 
the  reception  by  the  original  Roman  community 
of  at  least  six  gentea  that  had  once  belonged  to 
the  parent  state  of  Alba — the  Cloelii,  Curiatii, 
Geganii,  Julii,  Quinotilii  (or  Quinctii),  and  Ser- 
vilii' — ^is  mentioned  by  our  authorities  (Liv.  L  30 ; 
Diohys.  iii.  29) ;  and  not  only  were  Latin  races 
60  received,  but  Sabine  races  as  well,  such  as 
the  Valerii  (Dionys.  ii.  46).  These  new  gentes 
are  spoken  of  as  being  coiptatae  m  patres  (Liv. 
iv.  4,  *'  nobilitatem  vestram  per  cooptationem 
in  patres  habetis ; "  Suet.  TV).  1,  ^  gens  Gaudia 
in  patridos  cooptata").  This  expression :  pro- 
bably means  nothing  more  than  that  their  posi- 
tion in  the  state  was  conferred  on  them  by  a 
vote  of  the  Comitia  Curiata,  all  the  constituents 
of  which  were  originally  patresy  and  therefore 
the  only  gentiles ;  so  that  the  alternative  expres- 
sions of  Livy  of  oooptatio  in  patres  and  jussu 
populi  to  describe  a  reception  of  this  kind,  may 
be  taken  as  denoting  the  same  act.  This  is  not, 
however,  to  assign  any  corporate  action  to  the 
gens  as  such.  Their  corporate  action  in  this 
case  only  rests  on  the  original  exclusive  partici- 
pation of  their  members  in  the  comitia  popuii; 
ahd  such  an  act  would  require,  as  every  popular 
act  did,  the  co-operation  of  the  Roman  magis- 
trate,— that  is,  in  early  times  of  the  king.  We 
do,  indeed,  get  references  to  the  reception  of 
gentes,  to  the  reception  of  individuals  into 
geintes,  and  even  to  the  transference  of  gentes 
from  the  plebeian  to  the  patrician  order  by  the 
act  of  the  curiae  or  the  king  alone,  as  in  the 
case  of  Servius  and  Numa,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  transferred  by  the  populus  from  the  ranks 
of  the  ZriiAos  to  those  of  the  iCaerplKtoi  (Dionys. 
iv.  13),  and  in  that  of  a  whole  gens,  the  Octavii 
being  raised  bv  Servius  Tullius  to  the  patrician 
order  (Suet.  Avg,2y  But  in  all  these  cases,  if 
they  are  not  merely  hypothetical,  we  must  pro- 
bably understand  a  joint  working  ef  the  magis- 
trate and  the  people.  The  onlv  mode  by  which 
the  king  or  magistrate  could  have  in  any  way 
raised  tiie  position  of  a  i^beian  gens  would  have 
been  to  choose  some  of  its  members  for  the 
senate,  as  the  first  consuls  are  said  to  have  done 
(Dionys.  v.  13),  but  even  this  would  not  have 
rendered  them  patrician.  They  would  have 
been  patres  in  the  sense  of  senators,  had  the 
word  attained  that  meaning  at  this  early  time, 
but  not  patres  in  the  sense  of  heads  of  house- 
holds. That  the  plebeian  community  at  Rome 
could  at  this  period  have  been  called  gentes  at 
all  is  improbable  ;  the  gens  is  a  union  oifamiliaef 
and  therefore  a  union  of  patires;  the  refusal  of 
the  title  patres  to  this  class,  the  origin  of  the 
distinction  between  patricH  and  pltheO,  excludes 
the  idea  of  their  union  into  gentes.  To  speak  of 
the  plebeia  gens  of  the  Octavii  becoming  a  patricia 
gens  is  therefore  an  anachronism ;  but  this  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  division  of  the 
plebeian  community  being  **  coopted  "  into  the 
gentes  by  the  original  Ccmiitia  Curiata  on  the 
proposal  of  a  magistrate.  The  reception  of  fresh 
gentes  ceased,  in  the  course  of  the  Republic, 
because  there  was  no  politioal  assembly  com- 
posed exclusively  of  members  who  fulfilled  all 
the  conditions  of  being  gentiles.  When  we  get 
the  conferring  of  the  patriciate  again  revived, 
as  it  was  by  the  dictator  Caesar,  Uie  power  to 
confer  it  was  received  from  k  vote  of  the  popu- 
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1tt« ;  although  it  «fi«rwaidi  became  one  of  the 
pririlegee  of  the  Roman  prmc(p$  (Mommaen, 
Staatv,  ir.  1046X  ^  ^  f"^  might  be  receired 
into  the  Roman  oommnnitj,  to  a  gent  might 
quit  it.  The  only  instance  of  the  expuliion  of  a 
gens  if  thai  of  the  Tarqoinii,  and  the  decree 
that  this  wh<4e  gene  had  forfeited  its  right  to 
be  a  member  of  Uie  Roman  state  was  passed  hj 
the  popnltts  (Ut.  iL  2,  **Bnitos  ad  popalnm 
talit  ut  omnes  Tarqainiae  gentis  exsoles  essent ;" 
Varro»  tqk  Nmntm.  p.  222  If., «« omnes  Tarqoi- 
nioa  ejioerent,  ne  qnam  reditionis  per  gentili- 
tatem  spem  haberent  'T* 

The  account  we  hare  of  whole  gentes  being 
receired  into  Rome  is  accompanied  hj  the  ac- 
count that  the  members  of  a  gens  originally 
kepi   together  in  their   settlement  at  Rome. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  migratorj  gens  of  the 
Clandii,  we  are  told  thai,  on  the  reception  of 
the  dvUoif  they  receiTed  as  well  a  special  tract 
of  territory  across  the  Anio  for  the  settlement 
of  themselres  and  their  clients  (Ut.  ii.  16 ;  Suet. 
7%.  1),  to  be  dirided  up  into  allotments  for  the 
various  famUiae  constituting  the  gens  (Dionys. 
T.  40).    This  at  once  suggests  an  original  con- 
nexion between  the  gens  and  the  soil ;  the  fact,  that 
is,  that  the  unity  of  the  gens  was  one  not  merely 
natural  (y^yuti)^  but  also  local  (ravaei).     On 
this  fact,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  and 
on  the  traces  supplied  by  juristic  tradition  of 
the  earliest  modes  of  possession  at  Rome,  a  theory 
lias  been  constructed  that  the  gens  originally 
held  a  common  ownership  of  the  soil.   Mommsen 
points  out  that  the  earliest  names  for  Roman 
territorial  possessions  are  hmntcUmit,  ager  pub* 
licua,  and  agtr  privatut.     The  heredivm  was  the 
])ersonal  property  of  the  dtixen  as  such,  con- 
kisting  only  of  two  jugera,  an  amount  clearly 
insufficient  for  the  support  of  a  family;  the 
permittance  of  private  possession  of  this  limited 
allotment    is    attributed    to  Romulus  (Varro, 
Ji,  M.  i.   10,  2 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  irm.  $  7),  and 
seems  a  modification  of  some  kind  of  original 
commcHi  possession.    The  tiger  publicus  is  the 
property  of  the  populus  Romanus,  and  the  ager 
privatutf  if  it  exclude  the  heredmm^  can  only 
hare  been  the  property  of  some  division  of  the 
populus,  in  all  probability  of  its  natural  divi- 
sion, the  gens.     Again,  that  the  terms  which 
denote  individual  possession  (mantis,  tnoncymim) 
referred  originally  only  to  movable  property  and 
not  to  fixed  property  in  land  is  certain  (Momm- 
sen, Staattr,  iii.  p.  23),  and  point  to  a  time  when 
some  aggregate  wider  than  the  family  was  the 
owner  of  the  soil.    It  is  tempting  to  consider 
this  aggregate  to  have  been  origiiudly  the  gensj 
the  onlv  natural  unit  wider  than  the  fitmily, 
especially  in  view  of  the  later  rights  of  inherit- 
ance possessed  by  the  gentiles.   There  is  little  in 
the  traditional  history,  however,  to  bear  out 
the  hypothesis.     The  only  one  of  the  larger 
divisions  of  the  state  to  which  fixed  land  assign- 
ments are  said  to  have  been  made,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Dionysius  (ii.  7),  the  curia  (<ppderpa\  not 
the  gens ;  and  in  the  accounts  of  the  early  dis- 
tribution of  conquered  land,  the  assignation  is 
represented  as  being  made  to  individuaU  (otntMi, 
Cic.  de  Bepub,  Ii.  14,  16),  not  to  a  larger  aggre- 
gate.   If  we  hold  that  the  gens  was  once  the 
common  possessor  of  the  ager  privatus  at  Rome, 
the  mode  of  possession  can  only  be  a  matter  of 
the  purest  conjecture ;  whether  the  system  was 
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one  of  vicarioni  enjoyment  of  land  aUotmatay 
or  of  a  life-tenure  in  such  allotments,  or  eren 
of  heritable  but  inalienable  allotments,  the 
alternatives  pieaented  by  Mommsen  (/.  c  p.  26)^ 
it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

But,  uncertain  as  the  theory  of  this  origiml 
common  possession  is,  there  were  certain  rever- 
sionary rights  of  inheritance  possessed  by  the 
gentiles  which  may  be  a  relic  of  such  a  syston. 
In  the  case  of  fSulure  of  a  siwt  Atfres,  a  maa*s 
property  passed  to  his  agnati,  and  on  the  failure 
of  agnati  to  the  gentiles.  This  order  of  succes- 
sion is  found  laid  down  in  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  **Si  agnatus  nee  esdt  gentiles  familism 
habento,"  and  would  have  applied  from  the  first 
to  the  patricians  who  were  the  only  original 
gentiles.  It  is  in  this  connexion  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  definition  of  gentUHas  asserts 
itself;  and  since,  as  has  been  shown,  a  consider^ 
able  portion  of  the  plebeians  would  have  been 
gentiles,  they  would  have  enjoyed,  equally  with 
the  patricians,  this  right  of  inheiitanoe  (see 
above:  cf.  Cic.  m  Verr,  i.  45,  115).  We  find 
this  right  of  the  gentiles  to  inherit  in  the  last 
resort  Usting  down  to  the  end  of  the  Republic 
(Suet.  Jul,  1) ;  but  it  was  extinct  in  the  time  of 
Gains  (Inet,  iiL  17),  in  the  second  century  AJk. 
It  must  have  been  an  inheritance  by  individuals, 
not,  as  may  once  have  been  the  caae,  by  a  cor- 
poration; and  the  property  must  have  been 
divided  amongst  the  members  who  proved  their 
claims  to  be  gentiles.  But  the  gentiles  had 
rights  in  their  collective  capacity  as  welL  The 
guardianship  of  the  insane  was  in  their  hands 
as  laid  down  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
"  Si  furiosus  escit,  ast  ei  oustos  ne  eadt,  adgna- 
tum  gentiliumque  in  eo  pecuniaqne  ejus  potestas 
esto.  The  same  reversionary  rights  of  gnardiao- 
ship  over  women  and  children  belonged  to  the 
gentiles  (Cic  pro  Domo,  13,  15;  C.  /.  JL  vL 
1527 ;  and  Mommsen  on  this  Inscription,  Steuiir, 
iii.  28,  n.  1).  Such  a  iuteia  must  have  given 
the  gentiles  all  the  rights  of  a  person  in  Roman 
law,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  conld  have 
been  exercised  except  through  some  personal 
representative  of  the  gens.  In  thu  respect, 
however,  the  gens  is  regarded  as  capable  of  cor- 
porate action  —  a  capacity  of  which  there  are 
few  manifestations  in  its  history.  One  of  these 
is  contained  in  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  gens 
as  a  whole  repudiating  the  use  of  a  praeno" 
men,  on  which  dishonour  had  been  cast  by  the 
actions  of  one  of  its  possessors.  Thus  we  riaA  of 
the  patrician  Claudii  repudiating  by  common 
agreement  (coneenau)  the  prsenomen  of  Ludns,. 
because  two  of  its  bearers  had  been  convicted  of 
theft  and  murder  respectively  (Suet.  Tfti.  1\ 
and  again  of  the  patrician  Manlii  renouncing  Vf 
conmion  decision  (decretd)  the  praenomen  of 
Marcus  (Cic  Phil,  i.  13, 32).  Such  an  act  must 
have  been  purely  a  matter  of  agreement,  and 
roust  have  depended  on  the  mere  will  of  the 
members  to  observe  it,  since  there  conld  have 
been  no  legal  sanction  to  render  it  binding. 
The  circle  of  the  gens  was  drawn  closer  by  the 
common  worship  and  sacrifices  that  belong|ed  to 
special  gentes  as  such.  Their  maintenance  was 
regarded  as  a  fact  of  extreme  importance :  not 
so  much  perhaps  out  of  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  particular  gentes,  as  from  the  fitct  that  if  the 
special  sacm  of  a  race  died  out,  the  communiH' 
would  lost  the  favour  of  the  cUriniiy  to  whick 
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thej  belonged.  It  is  thU  fact  which  explains 
the  close  connexion  of  gentile  tacra  with  pro- 
perty and  inheritances  (Maine,  Ancient  Lato^ 
pp.  6  and  27).  Property  in  the  last  resort  went 
to  the  gentiles ;  the  sacra,  that  they  might  be 
maintained,  were  a  necessary  burden  associated 
with  it.  That  the  sacra  might  pass  ont  of  the 
£unily  was  of  little  importance ;  had  they  passed 
out  of  the  gens,  there  was  no  security  for  their 
continuance,  and  hence  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  marriage  of  a  woman  outside  the  gens 
(gentis  enuptio)^  as  shown  in  the  case  related  by 
livy  (xxxix.  19,  5),  of  Fecenia  Hispalla,  who 
was  permitted,  as  a  reward  for  her  disclosure  of 
the  Bacchanalian  conspiracy,  to  have  control  of 
her  property  and  marry  without  the  gens.  For 
by  the  old  Roman  law  of  marriage  the  property 
of  a  wonum  passed  wholly  under  the  power  of 
her  husband ;  and  with  this  dissociation  of  pro- 
perty from  the  gens  there  was  a  danger  of  a 
corresponding  dissociation,  and  consequent  non- 
continuance  of  the  sacra.  The  same  feeling  is 
shown  in  the  marriage  of  the  patrician  Verginia 
with  a  plebeian,  in  which  case  she  was  allowed 
to  hare  no  further  share  in  the  sacra  of  her 
£unily  (Liv.  x.  23);  and  one  of  the  forms  ob- 
served in  cases  of  change  of  gens,  such  as  that 
by  adrogatiOf  was  the  sacrorum  detestatio,  or 
public  declaration  that  the  indiridual  seeking 
this  change  ceased  to  claim  any  participation  in 
the  sacra  of  his  race  (Mommsen,  Staatsr,  iii. 
p.  39) ;  while,  in  cases  of  adoption  requiring  a 
aimilar  change  of  gens,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
pontifices  to  inquire  how  the  continuity  of  the 
sacred  rites  might  be  maintained  (pic,  pro  Ikmoy 
13»  35 )  <&  Leg,  2,  22). 

How  peculiar  rites  became  attached  to  par- 
ticular gentes  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  In 
some  cases  they  may  hare  gone  back  to  the  ante- 
Roman  traditions  of  the  gens,  as  may  have  been 
the  case  with  the  peculiar  sacrifices  of  the 
Claudii  (Festus,  s.  t.  propudi,  p.  238),  who  are 
said  to  have  entered  the  Roman  community  at  a 
comparatively  late  period.  But  we  are  told 
that  in  many  cases  these  aacra  were  in  the 
nature  of  acquired  cults  imposed  by  the  com- 
mmiity  on  family  groups  (Cincins,  ap,  Amob. 
111.38,  ^solere  Romanes  religiones  urbium  super- 
atarum  partim  privatim  per  families  spargere, 
partim  publice  consecrare  );  and,  if  this  were 
so,  many  of  these  gentile  cults  would  not  have 
had  a  natural  growth,  and  "  would  have  had  as 
slender  a  connexion  with  the  gens  as  the  exercise 
of  his  office  had  with  the  person  of  the  magis- 
trate" (Hommsen,  Staatsr,  iii.  p.  19).  The 
worship  of  Apollo  by  the  Julia  gens  b  probably 
an  instance  of  such  an  acquired  cult.  Connected, 
as  has  been  seen,  with  the  question  of  the  eacra 
g^fUUida  is  the  question  of  the  changing  of  his 
genii  by  an  individual.  Membership  of  a  gens 
is  either  natural,  as  that  by  birth,  or  artificial ; 
and  all  the  artificial  modes  of  membership,  such 
as  adoption,  adrogation  or  marriage,  are  neces- 
sarilv  also  modes  of  exchanging  one  gens  for 
another.  As  regards  birth,  in  the  time  of  the 
exclusively  patrician  gentes,  and  before  the  ex- 
tension of  the  jus  conwm  to  the  plebs  (Liv.  iv.  IX 
marriage  with  a  patrician  mother,  and  by  the 
ceremony  of  confarreatiOf  was  necessary  to  con- 
stitnte  gentilitas  for  the  child.  This  form  of 
religious  marriage  also  necessitated  a  change  of 
gens  on  the  part  of  the  wife.     Dionysius  (ii.  5) 
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tells  us  that  a  woman  married  by  the  confarreath 
(icoT^  robs  Upovs  v6funfs)  became  a  sharer  in  the 
property  and  sacra  of  her  husband  (iufUpl  teoivwyhtt 
aaram^p  Xpnp^^fy  vf  iroi  Up&v%  and  there  is 
some  slight  trace  of  her  originally  changing  her 
gentile  name  as  •  well  (Plut.  Qu.  Bom,  80).  A 
similar  change  of  gens,  accompanied  by  a  change 
of  citizenship,  must  have  befallen  the  woman 
who  married  by  confarreatio  a  member  of  another 
community  which  had  the  jua  conMi  with 
Rome.  The  religious  was  soon  replaced  by  the 
secular  marriage,  requiring  mere  consensus  on 
the  part  of  the  contracting  parties;  and  where 
the  oonfarrealio  was  still  necessary,  as  in  the 
case  of  wives  of  religious  officers,  such  as  the 
Flamen  Dialis,  we  sometimes  find  the  assump- 
tion by  a  wife  of  her  husband's  gentilitas  in  a 
modified  form.  She  was  in  her  husband's  power 
(in  potestdte  viri)  only  sacrorwn  causa  (Tao. 
Ann,  iv.  16).  The  ordinary  marriage  by  con- 
sensus  did  not  lead  to  a  woman's  being  in  the 
potestas  of  her  husband,  except  this  was  assumed 
by  prescriptive  right  or  by  ooemptio.  In  thi» 
case  she  liMecame  a  member  of  the  family ;  but 
that  the  logical  conclusion  was  pressed,  and  that 
she  became  a  member  of  the  gens,  is  doubtful,, 
and  we  must  conclude  with  Mommsen  that  the 
anomaly  resulted  **of  a  Cornelia  being  in  the 
power  of  an  Aemilius,  a  patrician  in  Uiat  of  a 
plebeian,  even  a  Praenestine  woman  in  that  of  a 
Roman  burgess  "  (Staatsr,  iii.  p.  36). 

The  artificial  assumption  of  new  family  ties 
through  adoption  and  adrogation  might  neces^ 
sitate  a  change  in  the  gens.  Adoption  by  will, 
which  replaced  that  through  fictitious  sale,, 
and  adrogation,  or  the  definite  renouncing  of  old 
family  ties  by  a  man  who  is  sm  juris  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  others,  were  performed,  first 
through  the  action  of  the  pontifices,  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  continuity  of  the  sacra,  next 
through  the  action  of  the  curies,  for  the  purpose 
of  dedarine  the  change  of  family  or  gens,  and 
the  fact  that  the  rights  of  the  old  ones  were 
renounced  before  those  of  the  new  one  were 
assumed  (Servius  m  Aen,  ii  156,  "  consuetude 
apud  antiques  fuit,  ut  qui  in  familiam  vel  gentem 
transiret  prius  se  abdicaret  ab  ea  in  qua  fuerat 
et  sic  ab  alia  acciperetur").  A  new  gens  in  these 
cases  is  acquired  through  a  new  familia.  In  the 
case  of  the  recall  of  the  dictator  Camillus,  if, 
with  Mommsen,  we  take  the  proceedings  in  the 
Comitia  Curiata  mentioned  by  Livy  (v.  46)  to 
refer,  not  to  his  appointment  as  dictator,  but  to 
his  re-investment  with  his  personal  rights,  thia 
would  be  an  instance  of  the  attainment  of  a 
sens,  without  the  intermediate  attainment  of  a 
Aresh  familia  (Mommsen,  Staatsr,  iii  41;  Adop- 
Tio;  Adsogatio). 

[Mommsen,  Bihmsches  Staatsrechtj  iii.  i.  pp. 
15-42;  Becker,  ffandb,  der  £9mischen  Alter- 
thibner,  Th.  iL,  Abth.  1 ;  Ixag^,  MOmische  Alter- 
thiimer,  Bd.  i.,  Abschn.  ii.  (Das  GenUlrecht) -, 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Borne,  i.  pp.  306  ff.  Ortolan's 
view  of  the  relation  of  gentilitas  to  agnatio,  dif- 
fering from  that  taken  in  this  article,  will  be 
found  in  his  History  of  Soman  Law  (transl.), 
p.  588,  and  in  the  third  volume  of  that  work 
comprising  the  commentary  on  the  Institutes 
of  Justininn,  tit  u.  §  1.]  [A.  H.  G.] 

GBNTI'LES.    [Gens,  p.  907  a.] 
GENTFLITAS.    [Gbot,  p.  907  a.l 
QEOHOBI  (ytmi^por,  Doric,  yifiopoi)  ii^ 
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the  luune  of  Um  Moond  of  the  three  claMes  into 
which  the  inhabiluits  of  Attioa  were  andentty 
divided  (Plut.  Tim,  25;  PoUaz,  tiu.  111> 
Ariftetle  (ap,  SchoL  PUt.  Axiock,  and  in  C. 
MuUer,  Finagm,  HitL  ii.  106)  cmlU  them  y*mprpii. 
This  eUas,  together  with  the  third,  the  Bi^/u- 
0¥pyU  WM  excluded^  firoB  the  grest  dril  mod 
priettlj  offioee  which  belonged  exdonvely  to  the 
Eupetrids,  so  that  there  wis  a  great  distinction 
between  the  first  and  the  two  inferior  cksses ; 
it  is  not  too  moch  to  say,  indeed,  tlut  the 
Eupatrids  were  the  only  fnlly  enfranchised 
dtiaens  (Gilbert,  p.  115).  The  relation  of  these 
three  classes  to  the  foar  old-Ionic  tribes  and  the 

r, tries  is  tonehed  upon  under  Eupat&idab. 
thi«j  and  on  the  kindred  question  of  the 
precise  status  of  the  Tstf^i^m,  only  conjectural 
results  can  be  arrired  at.  The  name  may  dther 
signify  independent  land -owners,  or  peasants 
who  cultiTated  the  lands  of  others  as  tenants. 
The  ytmfiiipM  haru,  accordingly,  by  some  writers 
been  thought  to  be  free  land-owners,  while  others 
ha?e  conodred  them  to  hare  been  a  class  of 
tenants.  It  seems,  howsTei^  inconsbtent  with 
the  state  of  affiurs  in  Attica,  as  well  as  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  name  ytmfji6p9t  was  used  in 
other  Greek  states,  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
«lass  consisted  of  the  latter  only;  there  were 
undoubtedly  among  them  a  considerable  number 
•of  freemen  who  cultirated  their  own  lands,  bat 
had  by  their  birth  no  claims  to  the  rights  and 
pririlegei  of  the  nobles  (Ruhnken  on  Timaeus, 
a,  V.  y9mfi4f0i :  Valekenaer  on  Herod,  v.  77,  vi. 
22;  Arnold  on  Thncyd.  tUL  21).  The  dis- 
tinction  between  the  ytmfUpoi  and  the  hifjudpfiyol 
was  periuuM  social  rather  than  political ;  for  in 
the  strictly  political  point  of  view  both  were 
unimportant,  and  may  at  best  have  been 
summoned  now  and  then  to  popular  assemblies, 
like  the  commonalty  in  the  states  described  by 
Homer.  This  would  account  for  the  fact  that 
Dionysius  (ii.  8)  only  mentions  two  classes 
of  Attic  dtizens;  one  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  patridans,  the  other  to  the  plebeians. 
But  there  was  a  sodal  stigma  attached  to  those 
who  worked  for  wages  (jSdrovo'oi  ital  ^^rct, 
Aristot.  Pol.  iiL  p.  1278,  12;  icol  rhw  fihw 
yutfjachf  9^ti09  dpAfup  trru,  rhv  Z^  kyopou^v, 
tW  ti  lU^mfoVy  ib,  iv.  p.  1289  b,  32)  which 
placed  them  bdow  the  poorest  cultivator  or 
small  farmer.  Some  inferiority  b  expressed  by 
the  term  /rryftf/i^poi,  also  applied  to  the 
IflfumtfTfi  {Etym.  M.  p.  395,  54 ;  Lex,  Sogaer, 
p.  257).  (fhiriwall,iL  14;  Grote,  pt.  ii.  ch.  10, 
ii.  280;  ScM^mann,  AiiJtiq,  L  821,  £.  T. ;  GUbert, 
StaatsalterHL  L  111  ff.) 

In  Samos  the  name  y€mfA6p*i  was  applied  to 
the  oligarchical  party,  consisting  of  the  wealthy 
and  powerfuL  fThucyd.  vili.  21 ;  Pint.  Quaest 
Or,  57 ;  Mnller,  JDor.  iii.  1,  $  4.)  In  Syracuse  the 
aristocratical  party  was  likewise  called  y9vfi6poi 
or  yofUpot,  in  opposition  to  the  Z^fijos.  (Herod. 
Tii.  ■  155 ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  Tdfiopoi ;  MUller,  Dor, 
iiL  4,  §  4  ;  GoUer,  de  Situ  et  Orig.  Syrac.  p.  9 : 
«f.  Gfote,  ii.  244;  Schomann,  Antiq.  i.  126,  171, 
E.T.)  [L.S.]    [W.  W.] 

GBBAEBAE.    rDiONYSU..] 

OBIEtANOS.      rHTPORCHEMA.] 

OERMA'NL    [CooNATi.] 

OEBOU'SIA  (y9powria%  the  coundl  of  elders 
iy4poirr€s\  was  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  most 
Doric  states,  and  was  especially  used  to  ngnify 
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the  Senate  at  Sparta.  In  connezkm  with  this 
subject  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  Spartan  oonstitution,  and  to  explain  the 
functjona  of  its  legislative  and  administiatm 
dements.  In  the  later  ages  of  Spartan  hisfcerj 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  was  tie 
college  of  the  five  ephors ;  but  as  an  accoimt  of 
the  Kphoralty  b  give^  in  a  separate  artick 
[Efbori],  we  shall  confine  our  inquiries  to  Iht 
kings,  the  ydporr^s  or  councillors,  and  the 
dntXvrla  or  assembly  of  Spartan  freemen. 

L  2%e  Kings.  The  kingly  authority  at  Sparta 
was,  as  it>b  well  known,  coeval  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesos,  snd 
confined  to  the  descendants  of  Aristodemns,  «ae 
of  the  Heracldd  leaders,  under  whom,  accordii^ 
to  the  Spartan  legend,  the  conquest  of  Laeoob 
was  achieved.  To  him  were  bom  twin  soai, 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles;  and  from  thb  cause 
arose  the  divided  royalty,  the  sovereignty  hei^ 
always  shared  by  the  representatives  of  the  two 
families  which  claimed  descent  frt>m  thai 
(Herod,  vi.  52).  A  purely  formal  precedence, 
involving  no  substantial  inequality  of  power, 
was  granted  to  the  elder  branch,  known  as  the 
house  of  the  Agiadae  or  Agidae  (the  fonaer 
b  more  correct :  SchQipiann,  p.  225  n.%  Una 
Agb  son  of  Eurysthenes ;  while  the  other  wai 
styled  that  of  the  Eurypoutidae  from  Eurypoe, 
a  grandson  of  Procles.  Such  was  the  national 
legend;  but  the  notion  that  both  kings  wen 
Heracldds  finds  little  frvour  from  recent  criti- 
obm  (cf.  Thumser,  p.  158,  n.  9).  ft  b  more 
likelv  that  the  second  house  represented  another 
family ;  and  that  of  the  Theban  Aegidae,  who  are 
believed  on  other  grounds  to  have  taken  part  b 
the  <nfPoucur//hs  or  Dorian  conquest  of  Sparta,  is 
by  far  the  most  probable.  The  burial-places  of 
the  two  royal  families  were  in  quite  difiennt 
quarters  of  the  dty  of  Sparta  (Pans.  iii.  IS, 
§  8 ;  14,  §  2)  ;  there  was  a  traditional  rivalry 
between  them,  and  they  appear  never  to  have 
intermarried  with  one  another.  The  doubk 
royalty  no  doubt  originated  in  some  drcuB- 
stances  of  the  earliest  times  which  have  not 
come  down  to  us :  that  it  was  the  result  of  a 
deliberate  plan,  on  the  part  of  the  nobles,  for 
weakening  the  kingly  authority  by  dividing  it, 
b  not  likely,  though  such  a  feding  may  hsve 
tended  to  keep  up  the  institution  when  onee 
estabKshed. 

The  monarchy  padied  by  hereditary  descMft, 
not  unconditionally  to  the  eldest  son,  but  to  the 
one  who  was  bom  first  during  the  reign  of  hk 
frther  (Herod.  viL  3),  and  whose  im^her  w 
of  genuine  Spartan  descent.  Marriages  witk 
foreigners  were  interdicted  on  political  groufidi; 
the  kings  were  not  to  strengthen  themadves  d 
the  expense  of  the  constitution  by  meant  of 
union  with  other  leading  families.  If  no  abs 
were  bom,  or  if  the  heir  to  the  crown  were  is* 
capacitated  through  some  serious  bodily  deftct, 
the  nearest  agnate  succeeded ;  he  it  was,  ski, 
who  acted  as  guardian  and  regent  (vpAwsf) 
during  a  minority.  Some  of  the  moat  fiuaos 
Spartan  careers,  for  instance  those  of  Lycomi 
the  legislator  and  Pausanias  the  victor  at  n*- 
taea,  arose  out  of  thb  office  of  a-p^ixos. 

The  reouirement  that  the  kings  should  be  five 

from  bodily  defects  was  a  neoetsary  oonsequttoi 

of  their  priestly  character.    It  was  their  4ttJ 

I  dther  to  perform  in  person,  or  to  snperintN^ 
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mil  the  public  iicrifices  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
fftate ;  while  in  addition  to  thii  they  held  two 
special  prieethoods,  those  of  Zeni  Uranius  and 
Zeoa  Laoedaemon  (Herod,  ri.  56).  For  the  sup- 
port of  the  royal  dignity,  and  of  the  hospitalities 
which  it  involTed,  public  or  domain  lands  were 
assigned  to  them  in  the  districts  of  the  perioeci, 
or  proTindal  subjects,  and  certain  perquisites 
belonged  to  them  whenever  any  animal  was 
slain  in  sacrifice.  Besides  this,  the  kings  were 
entitled  to  various  payments  in  kind  (^air&p 
T«^y  0'vdr  Mi  r6Kov  xo<jP)oi^)>  that  they  might 
never  be  in  want  of  victims  to  sacrifice;  in 
addition  to  which  they  received,  twice  a  month 
from  the  state,  a  Ipffilop  r^Xcior,  to  be  offered  as 
a  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  then  served  up  at  the 
royal  table.  Whenever  also  any  of  the  citizens 
made  a  public  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  the  kings 
were  invited  to  the  feast,  and  honoured  above 
the  other  guests :  a  double  portion  of  food  was 
given  to  them,  and  they  commenced  the  liba- 
tions to  the  gods  (Herod,  vi.  57).  All  these 
distinctions  are  of  a  simple  and  antiquated 
character,  and,  so  far  as  they  go,  prove  that  the 
Spartan  sovereignty  was  a  continuation  of  the 
heroic  or  Homeric.  The  distinctions  and  privi- 
leges granted  to  the  king  as  commander  of  the 
forces  in  war,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 
These  were  greater  than  he  enjoyed  at  home. 
He  was  guarded  by  a  body  of  at  least  100 
chosen  men,  more  usually  300  (Herod,  i.  67 ; 
Thucyd.  v.  72) ;  and  his  table  was  maintained 
sit  the  public  expense:  he  might  sacrifice  in 
his  sacerdotal  capacity  as  many  victims  as  he 
chose,  the  skins  and  chines  of  which  were  his 
perquisites;  and  he  was  assisted  by  so  many 
sobordinate  officers  that  he  had  nothing  else  to 
do^  except  to  act  as  priest  and  strategus.  (Xen. 
de  JSep,  Lac,  13,  15;  Herod,  vi  55.) 

On  the  death  of  a  Spartan  king  the  funeral 
solemnities  were  celebrated  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  markets  were  closed  for  three 
days,  and  all  public  business  was  suspended  for 
ten :  horsemen  went  round  the  country  to  carry 
the  tidings,  and  a  fixed  number  of  the  perioeci, 
or  provincials,  were  obliged  to  oome  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  the  city,  where,  with 
the  Spartans  and  Helots  and  their  wives,  to  the 
nnmber  of  many  thousands,  they  made  loud 
lamentations,  and  proclaimed  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased  king  as  superior  to  those  of  all  his  pre- 
decessors. (Herod.  /.  o.)  At  the  end  of  the  ten 
days  mourning  was  changed  into  festivity,  and 
the  accession  of  the  new  king  was  celebrated : 
the  occasion  was  signalised  by  the  remission  of 
all  debts  due  from  private  individuals  to  the 
state  or  the  kitig;  the  words  of  Herodotus  (d 
ivihv  i\€v$9097f  vi.  59)  suggest  that  they  were 
not  cancelled)  but  paid  by  the  new  monarch  as 
largesse. 

In  comparison  with  their  dignity  and  honours, 
the  constltutionalpowers  of  the  kings  were  very 
limited.  Their  official  title  seems  to  have  been, 
not  fianrtXtiiS,  but  Upx^^Y^^  ^^^  $ayol:  the 
former  indicating  their  presidency  of  the  senate 
(y^powrlw  <r\tv  ipxay^ais  KorcurHiiratrra,  Rhetra 
M.  Pfut.  Lycurg.  6),  the  latter  probably  from 
fr)r«  with  the  digamma  (fictyhs'-Kal  fiwrtKths 
kqX  (rrpvnry6s'  AatcmytSy  Hesych. ;  cf.  Boeckh  on 
C  /.  O.  i.  83). 

In  the  ytpovaiof  it  is  probable,  their  votes 
«oanted  for  no  more  than  those  of  9ny  other 
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senator ;  when  absent,  thefr  place  was  supplied 
and  their  proxies  tendered  by  the  councillors 
who  were  most  nearly  related  to  them,  and 
therefore  of  a  Heracleid  family.  The  presi- 
dency of  that  body  was  lodged  either  in  the  king 
of  the  elder  house  (Thirl wall,  L  319)  or,  as  with 
the  Roman  consuls,  in  the  two  kings  alternately 
(Schtfmann,  Antiq.  i.  233,  £.  T.):  the  latter 
supposition  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  sub* 
stantial  equality  of  the  royal  houses.  Herodotus 
(vi.  57)  states  that  they  each  bad  two  votes,  but 
thb  b  denied  by  Thucydides  (i.  20) ;  when  the 
votes  were  equally  divided,  the  president  may 
have  had  a  casting  vote,  in  which  case  his  vote 
counted  as  two.  The  expression  of  Thucydides, 
irpo<rridtaBai  fud  ^^^,  implies  that  the  kings 
voted  last,  which  was  no  doubt  the  case  with 
the  president  (Schumann,  /.  o.).  Among  other 
prerogatives  they  had  the  right  of  convoking 
and  addressing  the  public  assembly ;  they  ap- 
pointed the  n^ioi  (Ptthii]  and  the  vpS^trot 
[HosprnvM],  the  latter  an  important  office  in  a 
state  so  jealous  of  foreigners  as  Sparta.  Their 
judicial  powers  were  by  no  means  extensive; 
they  tried  suits  respecting  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  roads  or  the  disposal  of  heiresses  (va- 
rpovxoi,  iirnrdfun^s:  cf.  Epiclebxjs,  p^  748  a); 
and  adoptions  took  place  in  their  presence.  It 
was  only  in  war  that  the  kings  still  retained 
many  attributes  of  the  heroic  monarchy.  In 
old  times  they  had  the  right  to  declare  war 
upon  whom  they  pleased,  and  any  one  wh4 
hindered  them  was  laid  under  a  curse  (Herod, 
vi.  56) ;  this,  however,  is  not  said  of  the  single 
kine,  but  of  the  two  in  joint  conmiand  (4r*  V  ^ 
fiovXnyrai  x<if^O>  <^^  ^^  Xenophon's  time 
it  is  ffrparihf  Ziroi  ^  ir^Aif  iitw4fiirp  ijyturBai 
(cf.  BelleTL  iii.  4,  §  3 ;  iv.  7,  §  2).  After  the 
quarrel  between  Cleomenes  and  Demaratus  (B.a 
506),  a  law  was  passed  that  for  the  future  one 
only  of  the  two  kings  should  have  the  command 
of  the  army  on  foreign  expeditions.  Whem 
they  had  4)nce  crossed  the  borders  of  Laconia,  im 
comnumd  of  troops,  their  authority  became  un- 
limited, except  as  to  capital  punishment  (Aristot* 
Pol,  iii.  9  =  p.  1285,  7).  They  could  send  out 
and  assemble  armies,  despatch  ambassadors  to 
collect  money,  and  refer  those  who  applied  to 
themselves  for  justice  to  the^roper  officers  ap- 
pointed -for  that  purpose.  (Xen.  de  £ep.  Loo* 
13 ;  Thuc  V.  60,  viii.  5.)  Two  ephors,  indeed, 
accompanied  the  kings  on  their  expeditions,  but 
those  magistrates  had  no  authority  to  interfere 
with  the  king's  operations :  they  simply  watched 
over  the  proceedings  of  the  array,  ^en.  /.  c) 
Moreover,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  kings 
were,  on  their  return  home,  accountable  for 
their  conduct  as  generals  (Thucyd.  v.  68),  and 
more  especially  after  the  increase  of  the  ephoral 
authority.  Their  military  power  also  was  not 
connected  with  any  political  functions,  for  the 
kiuffs  were  not  allowed  to  conclude  treaties  or 
to  decide  the  fate  of  cities,  without  communi- 
cating with  the  authorities  at  home.  (Xen. 
Edl  ii.  2,  §  12 ;  v.  8,  §  24.) 

II.  The  ytpowrUt,  or  Council  of  Elders,  This 
body  was  the  aristocratic  element  of  the  Spartam 
polity,  and  not  peculiar  to  Sparta  only,  but 
found,  as  has  been  already  observed,  in  other 
Dorian  states,  just  as  a  /3ouA^  or  democratical 
council  was  an  element  of  meet  Ionian  con* 
stitutions. 
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The  y^pcneim  at  Sparta,  called  in  the  local 
dialect  y^rrioy  ytprnx^  and  perhaps  ytpmia 
(Schtfmann,  p.  230;  Gilbert,  p.  51;  Thums^r, 
p.  155),  consisted  of  twentj-eight  membera,  ex- 
closire  of  the  two  kingtf  its  preftideots.  Plu- 
tarch {Lyasrg.  5)  gives  varioos  explanations  of 
this  number ;  his  own,  which  has  been  generallj 
followed  in  modem  times,  is  that,  with  the 
kings,  the  number  thirty  was  made  up.  Hence 
it  hat  been  very  generally  supposed  that  each 
of  the  thirty  Obae  («*i9al)  into  which  the  people 
were  dirided  was  represented  by  one  of  the 
Gerontes  (Mfiller,  Dor.  iii.  5,  §§  3,  8).  But  the 
«Tidence  for  the  number  of  thirty  Obae  is  very 
insufficient,  and  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  con- 
nexion between  them  and  the  Oerousia  is,  to 
say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful.  Like  every 
Dorian  state,  Sparta  was  divided  into  the  three 
genealogical  tribes  (^Xol  ytvutaii  cf.  Dexus, 
p.  615  d)  of  *TAActi,  Au/MMS,  and  ndft^vAoi, 
whence  the  Dorians  are  called  rpixi^*^^  or 
thrice  divided  (OdL  xix.  177).  But  it  is  now 
agreed  that  there  was  another  division  of  the 
Spartans  into  local  tribes  (^vXa2  rowimoi\  the 
number  of  which  is  unknown,  but  was  perhaps 
fire,  corresponding  to  the  five  xwfMu  or  villng&s 
which  made  up  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  named, 
aa  there  is  good  reason  to  think,  Ilirdnr,  A/ftvcu, 
M9^a6a,  Kw6ffovp€t,  and  A^uti  (Thumser,  p. 
165  n.).  Tlte  Obae  were  subdivisions  of  these 
local  tribes,  not  of  the  three  hereditary  ones ; 
their  number  and  exact  nature  are  unlike  un- 
known, and  any  definite  conclusions  on  this  point 
must  await  further  evidence  from  inscriptions 
<QUbert,  p.  44).  Schumann  (p.  231)  has  well 
pointed  out  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
kings,  who  ranked  as  members  of  one  gens,  the 
Heradeidae,  can  have  represented  two  different 
Obae ;  or  again,  that  so  obvious  a  circumstance 
aa  the  representation  of  the  Obae  in  the  Gerousia, 
if  it  really  existed,  could  have  remained  so  com- 
pletely concealed  from  the  ancients,  and  espe- 
cially from  Aristotle.  Thumser  (p.  165)  has  in 
oar  opinion  treated  these  objections  much  too 
lightly. 

No  one  was  eligible  to  the  Gerousia  till  he 
was  sixty  years  of  age  (Plut.  Lycurg,  26),  and 
the  additional  qualifications  were  strictly  of  an 
Aristocratic  nature.  We  are  told,  for  instance, 
that  the  office  of  a  councillor  was  the  reward 
and  prize  of  virtue  (Aristot.  Pol,  ii.  9= p.  1270  b, 
24;  Demosth.  c.  Lept.  p.  489,  §  107),  and  that 
it  was  confined  to  men  of  distinguished  character 
and  station  (icoXol  Kiya$oC).  The  election  was 
determined  by  vote,  and  the  mode  of  conducting 
it  was  remarkable  for  its  old-fashioned  sim- 
plicity. The  competitors  presented  themselves 
one  liter  another  to  the  assembly  of  electors 
(Pint.  Lyourg,  26);  the  latter  testified  their 
esteem  by  acclamations,  which  varied  in  inten- 
sity according  to  the  popularity  of  the  candi- 
dates for  whom  they  were  given.  These  mani- 
festations of  esteem  were  noted  by  persons  in  an 
adjoining  building,  who  could  judge  of  the 
shouting,  but  could  not  tell  in  whose  favour  it 
was  given.  The  person  whom  these  judges 
thought  to  hare  been  most  applauded  was  de- 
clared the  successful  candidate.  Aristotle  calls 
this  mode  of  election  childish  (irwdopu^i}; ,  L  c, 
line  28) ;  and  further  denounces  it  because  the 
candidates  came  forward  of  their  own  motion, 
whereas  the  best  men  ought  to  have  been  elected 
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even  against  their  will  (p.  1271, 10).  The  office 
of  a  councillor  was  not  only  for  life,  but  also 
irresponsible  (p.  1271,15),  as  if  a  previous  re- 
putation, and  the  n«ir  approach  of  death,  were 
considered  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  integrity 
and  moderation.  But  the  councillors  did  noi 
always  prove  so,  for  Aristotle  (J.cJ)  tells  ns 
that  the  members  of  the  ytpovaia  received 
bribes,  and  frequently  showed  partiality  in  their 
decisions. 

The  functions  of  the  councillors  were  partly 
deliberative,  partly  judicial,  and  partly  execa- 
tive.  in  the  discharge  of  the  first  they  prepared 
measures  and  passed  preliminary  decrees  (Pint 
Agis,  11)  which  were  to  be  laid  before  the 
popular  assembly,  so  that  the  important  priri« 
lege  of  initiating  all  changes  in  the  goTemmeat 
or  laws  was  vested  in  them.  As  a  criminal 
court  they  could  punish  with  death  and  ciril 
degradation  (krifua,  Xen.  £ep.  Lac  10,  §  2; 
Aristot.  Pol.  iii.  1  =  p.  1275  b,  10),  and  that  too 
without  being  restrained  by  any  code  of  writtn 
laws,  for  which  national  feeling  and  recognised 
usages  would  form  a  sufficient  sabstitote. 
They  also  appear  to  have  exercised,  like  the 
Areiopagus  at  Athens,  a  general  superintendence 
and  inspection  over  the  lives  and  manners  of  the 
citizens  (arbitri  et  tnagistri  disciplmae  pitbikae^ 
Aul.  Gell.  zviii.  3),  and  probably  were  allowed 
**  a  kind  of  patriarchal  authority  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  ancient  usa^e  and  discipline.* 
(Thirl wall,  HisL  of  Greeoe,\o\.  i.  p.  318.)  It 
is  not,  however,  easy  to  define  with  exactness 
the  original  extent  of  their  functions  ;  especially 
as  respects  the  last-mentioned  duty,  since  the 
ephors  not  only  encroached  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  king  and  council,  but  also  possessed, 
in  very  early  times,  a  censorial  power,  and 
were  not  likely  to  permit  any  diminution  of  its 
extent. 

UI.  The  kicic\ii<riay  or  Assembly  of  l^parim 
Freemen,  This  assembly  possessed,  in  theory  at 
least,  the  supreme  authority  in  all  matters 
affecting  the  general  interests  of  the  state.  Its 
original  position  at  Sparta  is  shortly  explained 
by  a  rhetra  or  ordinance  of  Lycurgus,  which,  in 
the  form  of  an  oracle,  exhibits  the  principal 
features  of  the  Spartan  polity : — **  Build  a  tem- 
ple," savs  the  Pythian  god,  '*  to  Hellanian  Zens 
and  Hellanian  Athena;  divide  the  tribes,  and 
institute  thirty  obas ;  appoint  a  council  with  its 
princes ;  call  an  assembly  between  Babyca  and 
Knakion,  then  make  a  motion  and  depart ;  and 
let  there  be  a  right  of  decision  and  power  to  the 
people :  "  thus  translated  in  Mnller,  Dor.  iiu  5, 
§  8.  The  Greek  of  this  ^pa  is  highly  cnrioiB^ 
and  involves  some  critical  points :  Aths  'EAAsmop 
icol  *A$ayas  *EWayias  [SvAAorfou  .  .  .  SvAAvios, 
Sintenis;  other  conjectures  in  Thumser,  p.  11<^ 
n.  4]  Uphr  l6pviriftMvo¥j  ^vKia  ^AcC^oKra  mak 
ufiks  »fid^ean-a  [rptdicoKrci]  ycpowrloF  erhw  inC^ 
yircus  KorwrHiacarm,  &pa5  ^  &pas  dirsAXiC^tf 
fiera^h  BafiiKos  rt  ical  Kmucwi^s,  odrat  ele^ 
p€Uf  re  icol  iMirrairBm'  idfi^  9k  riuf  KvpCoF  iu^ 
KoX  Kpdrot  (ap,  Plut.  Lycurg,  6).  The  technieai 
terms  are  then  explained  by  Plutarch :  ir  reirms 
rh  fikr  ^vXks  ^vkd^ai  leol  &pia  Apd^atf  SmAca^ 
iert  Kot  Koreuttifuu  rh  irX^Oos  cts  /ttepfBos,  Se 
r^s  fikr  ^vXi^t,  rhs  t^  itfiU  wpo<niy6pc9ar. 
*Apxay4Tat  9h  ol  fituriXus  /jyopTcu,  rh  Zk  isfA* 
XdiiiPy  ixKKiiaiaCttw,  The  x*o7d  rptdKum  is 
commonly  (as  by  Mfiller)  joined  to  itfids,  tad 
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this  is  the  only  evidence  for  the  number  of 
thirty  obae  (see  above) ;  Sintenis  places  a  comma 
after  vfid^ayra,  and  joins  rpiAtcovra  ytpavaiay 
ffjfp  iLf^ay4rcuSf  an  awkward  expression  which 
is  not  likely  to  have  been  used  in  a  law ;  Curtius 
and  others  with  good  reason  reject  the  word  as 
a  gloss  (Thnmser,  p.  166,  n.  3).  On  the  name 
iir4\Xaf  and  the  probable  meaning  of  the  phrase 
**  between  Babyca  and  Enakion,"  see  under 
EcCLETi,  and  cf.  Spabta  in  Diet,  Oeogr.  ii. 
1029  a ;  the  text  of  Plutarch  is  here  defective. 
The  phrase  ftpat  4^  &pas,  given  np  by  Miiller  as 
unintelligible,  is  now  explained  of  a  monthly 
meeting,  **  from  full  moon  to  full  moon,"  on  the 
authority  of  the  Schol.  to  Thucyd.  i.  67.  On 
occasions  of  emergency,  extraordinary  meetings 
were  convened  •by  the  kings  and,  in  later  times, 
by  the  ephors  also  (Herod,  vii.  134). 

By  this  ordinance  full  power  was  given  to  the 
people  to  adopt  or  reject  whatever  was  proposed 
to  them  by  the  king  and  other  magistrates.  It 
was,  however,  found  necessary  to  define  this 
power  more  exactly,  and  the  following  clause, 
ascribed  to  the  kings  Theopompus  and  Polydorus, 
was  added  to  the  original  rhetra :  ^  but  if  the 
people  should  follow  a  crooked  opinion  the  elders 
and  the  princes  shall  withdraw  "  (al  9h  ^Kokthy 
6  da/Aos  tKotro  roifs  xp€<r$vyfy4as  ical  iLpxay4T€is 
ktrocrarripiu  ^/ifv).  Plutarch  (I.e.)  interprets 
these  words  to  mean,  "  That  in  case  the  people 
does  not  either  reject  or  approve  m  toto  a  mea- 
sure proposed  to  them,  the  kings  and  councillors 
should  dissolve  the  assembly,  and  declare  the 
proposed  decree  to  be  invalid."  With  VKoKth^ 
Plutarch  supplies  yv^fitiVf  but  probably  the  word 
sbould  be  ^pay :  we  read  in  Tyrtaeus  tifS^lais 
yp^fjuus  itpratrafui$ofA4yovs.  According  to  this 
interpretation,  which  is  confirmed  by  some  verses 
in  the  Ennomia  of  Tyrtaeus,  the  assembly  was 
not  competent  to  originate  any  measures,  but 
only  to  pass  or  reject,  without  modification,  the 
laws  and  decrees  proposed  by  the  proper  autho* 
rities :  a  limitation  of  its  power,  which  almost 
determined  the  character  of  the  Spartan  con- 
stitution, and  justifies  the  words  of  Demosthenes, 
who  observes  (c.  Lept  p.  489,  §  107),  that  the 
y€povaiaa,i  Sparta  was  in  many  respects  supreme 
— A6<nr<JTijt  4(rr\  r&y  iroAAdv.  All  citizens 
above  the  age  of  thirty  who  were  not  labouring 
onder  any  loss  of  franchise  were  admissible  to 
the  general  assembly  or  &ir4\Xa:  but  no  one 
except  public  magistrates,  and  chiefly  the  ephors 
and  kings,  addressed  the  people  without  being 
specially  called  upon.  (Mtiller,  Dor,  iii.  4,  §  11.) 
'nie  same  public  functionaries  also  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  vote,  and  the  method  of  voting  was 
by  acclamation.  (Thuc.  i.  80,  87.)  Hence,  as 
the  magistrates  only  (rh  r4\.ri  or  ol  4y  r^Xci) 
were  the  leaders  and  speakers  of  the  assembly, 
decrees  of  the  whole  people  are  often  spoken  of 
as  the  decision  of  the  authorities  only,  especially 
in  matters  relating  to  foreign  affairs.  The  inti- 
Biate  connexion  of  the  ephors  with  the  assembly 
is  shown  by  a  phrase  of  very  freauent  occur- 
rence in  decrees  (lBo|c  Toi!r  4^pois  jcal  ry 
4KK\7ial^).  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  phrases  ol  4v  r4\*i  and 
Tit  r4\7i :  they  probably  refer  to  the  same  per- 
sons, according  as  they  are  regarded  in  their 
individual  (pi  4y  r4\€i)  or  their  collective  (rck 
t4\ii)  capacity. 

^The  subjects  of  discnsuon  in  the  popular 
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assemblies  which  we  find  in  the  historians  are 
the  election  of  magistrates  and  Gerontes,  deci- 
sions upon  a  disputed  succession  between  pre- 
tenders to  the  crown,  votes  concerning  peace 
and  war,  and  treaties  with  foreign  states,  or 
finally  legislative  measures,  although  we  are 
unable  to  state  definitely  which  of  these  subjects 
were  referred  originally  to  the  people,  and 
which  only  at  a  later  time,  or  which  of  them 
were  heard  before  the  Great  and  which  before 
the  Small  Ecclesia  [on  this  fwcph  4teKkriffia,  men- 
tioned only  Xen.  Hell,  iii.  3,  §  8,  see  Eco^nl. 
As  Un  as  concerns  legislation  especially,  this 
was  in  Sparta  of  so  fixed  and  rigid  a  nature  that 
the  assembly  had  much  less  business  in  con- 
nexion with  it  than  in  other  states ;  and  if  we 
except  the  gradual  extension  of  the  privileges  of 
the  ephoralty,  which  could  hardly  have  resulted 
without  occasional  decrees  of  the  people,  we  find 
no  mention  until  the  times  of  Agis  and  Cleo- 
menes  of  legislative  measures  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  passed  by  the  people,  with  exception 
of  the  permission  to  use  gold  and  silver  in  the 
State  treasury,  and  the  law  of  Epitadeus  by 
which  the  inalienability  of  family  estates  was 
removed."     (Schomann,  Antiq.  i.  235,  E.  T.) 

The  commingling  of  monarchical,  aristocratic 
or  oligarchic,  and  democratic  elements  in  the 
Spartan  constitution  was  noticed  by  ancient 
writers;  but  the  clearer-sighted  among  them 
saw  what  is  still  more  evident  to  the  modems, 
that  the  oligarchic  element  largely  preponde- 
rated. Thus  Isocrates,  who  was  completely  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  democratic  institutions  of 
his  own  country,  referring  to  the  greatly  in- 
creased authority  of  the  kings  in  war-time, 
speaks  of  the  Lacedaemonians  as  ''the  best 
governed  of  the  Greeks,  an  oligarchy  in  peace,  a 
monarchy  in  war "  (Nicocl,  §  24).  It  was  also 
seen  that  the  constitution,  as  settled  by  Lycurgus, 
was  greatly  altered  in  character  by  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  ephors ;  while  the  complete  exclu- 
sion of  the  Perioeci  and  Helots  from  all  share  in 
the  government  did  not  strike  them  as  incom- 
patible with  democracy.  Thus  Plato  doubted 
whether  the  government  of  Sparta  might  not 
be  called  a  "  tyranny,"  in  consequence  of  the 
extensive  powers  of  the  ephoralty,  though  it 
was  as  much  like  a  democracy  as  any  form  of 
government  could  well  be;  and  yet,  he  adds, 
not  to  call  it  an  aristocracy  (i,e,  a  government 
of  the  &pi<rToi)  is  quite  absurd.  Aristotle,  when 
he  enumerates  the  reasons  why  the  Spartan 
government  was  called  an  oligarchy,  maJces  no 
mention  of  the  relations  between  the  Spartans 
and  their  conquered  subjects,  but  observes  that 
it  received  this  name  because  it  had  many  oligar- 
chical institutions,  such  as  that  none  of  the 
magistrates  were  chosen  by  lot ;  that  a  few 
persons  were  competent  to  inflict  banishment 
and  death  (Fol.  iv.  9= p.  1294  b,  31).  In  another 
passage  he  views  the  question  somewhat  differ- 
ently, insisting  more  upon  the  balance  of  powers 
in  the  constitution  and  less  on  the  predominance 
of  a  single  element :  **  Some  declare  that  the 
best  form  of  government  is  one  mixed  of  all  the 
forms,  wherefore  they  praise  the  Spartan  con- 
stitution :  for  some  say  that  it  is  composed  of 
an  oligarchy,  a  monarchy,  and  a  democracy — a 
monarchy  on  account  of  the  kings,  an  oligarchy 
on  account  of  the  councillors,  and  a  democracy 
on  account  of  the  ephors ;  but  others  say  that 
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ih«  epbonUty  is  a  '  t jnnnj ; '  whereat,  on  the 
•ther  naad,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  public 
table*,  and  the  regulationa  of  dail j  liie,  are  of  a 
democratic  tendency "  {Poi.  iu  6  =  p.  1265  b, 
33tf.X  In  reality  the  clearest  proof  of  the 
eeaentiallj  oligarchical  character  of  the  Spartan 
goTemmeiit  is  the  jealoos  exclndreness  with 
which,  in  spite  of  dwindling  numbers,  they 
refuted  to  adroit  new  blood.  As  in  other  oligar- 
ohies  ancient  and  modem,  this  exclusiyeness  was 
not  incompatible  with  the  haughtr  equality  of 
all  who  stood  within  the  charmed  circle;  but 
at  Sparta  that  equality  was  modified  by  the 
distinction,  still  somewhat  obecure,  between  the 
Sftoiot  and  ^wofuiortf  [HoMOEi].  The  Greeks 
naturally  associated  oligarchy  with  the  ostenta- 
tious enjoyment  of  wealth ;  and  as  we  see  from 
the  last-quoted  passage,  they  were  sometimes 
misled  by  the  simplicity  and  rigour  of  the 
Spartan  training,  and  ascribed  to  a  democratic 
instinct  what  was  realty  a  necessity  of  class  and 
racial  domination.  **  All  Laconia  was  a  camp, 
the  Spartiatae  a  garrison  *' [Empqkubi]  ;  and 
they  remained  during  the  whole  coune  of  their 
history  as  alien  in  blood  from  the  subject  popu- 
lation as  the  Normans  in  England  for  a  short 
perkxl  after  the  Conquest.  The  case  is  pithilr 
summed  up  by  Grote  (ii.  127) :  "Though  Greek 
theorists  found  a  difficulty  in  determining  under 
what  class  they  should  arrange  it,  it  was  in 
substance  a  close,  unscrupulous,  and  well-obejred 
oligarchy — including  within  it,  as  subordinate, 
those  portions  which  had  ooce  been  dominant,  the 
kings  and  the  senate,  and  softening  the  odium, 
without  abating  the  mischief,  of  the  system,  by 
its  annual  change  of  the  ruling  ephors." 

Authorities, — 1.  For  the  facts  of  the  Spartan 
constitution :  SchJtaiann,  Antiq,  i.  191-295,  £.  T. ; 
Gilbert,  Staatsalterth,  I.  44-56;  Busolt,  Griech. 
Oritch.  i.  94-135 ;  Thnmser,  Staatsaiterth.  pt.  i. 
(1 889),  in  Hermann-Bliimner,  §§  23-25,  pp.  146- 
176.  2.  For  historical  criticism  of  its  spirit: 
Arnold,  ThucydidMj  toI.  i.  App.  ii.  in  the  2nd 
and  sabscqnent  edd.,  largely  modified  by  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis*  rericw  of  edit,  1  in  PMM,  Mus.  ii. 
38-^1;  Thirl  wall,  vol.  i.  ch.  8 ;  Grote,  rol.  ii. 
pt.  ii.  ch.  6.  [R.  W.]     [W.  W.l 

OERRON  {y4ppovj  Lat.  gerra)  properly 
signified  anything  made  of  wicker-work.  1. 
The  name  of  the  Persian  shields,  which  were 
made  of  wicker-work  covered  with  ox-hide,  of 
an  oblong  shape,  and  were  smaller  and  shorter 
than  the  Greek  shields  {ktnX  eunrl9mp  yippa, 
Herod,  vii.  61,  ix.  61;  Xen.  Anah.  ii.  1,46; 
Cyrop.  vii.  1,  §  33).  2.  For  the  wattled  screens 
or  hurdles  called  yippa  in  the  Athenian  Agora, 
see  EccLiSiA,  p.  699  a. 

The  Latin  gcrrae^  "  nonsense "  (Plaut.  Asin. 
iii.  3,  10 ;  Epid,  ii.  2,  51 ;  Pocn.  i.  1,  9)  seems 
to  be  a  metaphor  from  the  lightness  and 
ffimsiness  of  wicker-work  (Fest.  s.  vv.  cerrones, 
gerrae).  The  connexion  with  "queer,"  Germ. 
qtter  (Wagner  on  Plaut.  Trin.  iii.  3,  31),  can 
hardly  be  maintained.  [W.  S.]     [W.  W.] 

GLADLATOHES  XjiovoyLix^i)  were  men 
who  fonght  with  swords  in  the  circus,  the  forum, 
or  in  later  times  in  the  amphitheatre,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Roman  people.  ("  Gladiator 
est,  qui  in  arena,  populo  spectante,  pugnavit," 
Quint il.  Dcclam.  302.)  They  are  said  to  have 
been  first  exhibited  by  the  Etruscans,  and  to 
have  had  their  origin  from  the  custom  of  killing 


sUves  and  captives  at  the  funeral  pyres  of  the 
deceased.  (Tertull.  de  Spectac.  12 ;  Serf,  ad 
Veri.  jlfli.  X.  519.)  [FCNCS,  p.  8936.]  A  show 
of  gladiators  was  called  mwnuy  and  the  pcrsoa 
who  exhibited  («d<^t)  it,  editor ^  mtmerator^  at 
dominuSf  who  was  honoured  during  the  day  rf 
exhibition,  if  a  private  person,  with  the  official 
signs  of  a  magistrate.  (CapitoL  JT.  Antcm, 
PMIot,  23 ;  Flor.  UL  20 ;  Cic  ad  AtL  n.  19,  3.) 

Gladiators  were  first  exhibited  at  Rome  in 
B.C  264,  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  by  Bl&rcus  aad 
Decimus  Brutus,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father. 
(Valer.  Max.  iL  4,  17;  Uv.  EpU,  16.)  They 
were  at  first  confined  to  public  funerals,  b^ 
afterwards  fought  at  the  funerals  of  most  per^ 
sons  of  consequence,  and  even  at  those  of  women. 
(Suet.  Jul.  26;  Spartian.  Eadf.  9.)  Private 
persons  sometimes  left  a  sum  of  money  in  ther 
will  to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  an  exhibitioa  st 
their  funerals  (Cic  in  Vat,  15,  37 ;  pro  SnOa, 
19,  54;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  84).  Combats  of 
gladiators  were  also  exhibited  at  entertainments 
by  the  degraded  nobles  of  Campanin  (Atfaen.  iv. 
p.  153 ;  Sil.  Ital.  xi.  51X  though  not  at  Borne, 
and  especially  at  public  festivals  by  the  aediles 
and  other  magistrates,  who  sometiuMs  exhibited 
immense  numbers  with  the  view  of  pleasing  the 
people.  (Cic  pro  Mur.  18,  37 ;  d«  Og.  n.  16, 
55.)  [Aediles.]  Under  the  empire  the  pasata 
of  the  Romans  for  this  amusement  rose  to  its 
greatest  height,  and  the  number  of  gladiators 
who  fought  on  some  occasions  app«nrs  almost 
incredible.  After  Trajan's  triumph  over  iht 
Dacians,  there  were  more  than  10,000  exhibited 
(Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  15). 

Gladiators  consisted  either  of  captiTes  (Vopise. 
Prob.   19),  slaves  (Suet.  ViielL  12),  and  con- 
demned malefactors,  or  of  freebom  citizens  who 
fought  voluntarily.     Of  those  who  were  con- 
demned, some   were  snid  to   be  condemned  stf 
giadium,  in  which  case  they  were  obliged  to  be 
killed  at  least  within   a  year;   and  others  ai 
ludwn,  who  might  obtain  their  discharge  at  the 
end  of  three  years.    (Ulpian,  CoUat,  Mag.  H  Sa»^ 
Leg.  tit.  xi.  s.  7,  $  4.)    Freemen  who  becsBie 
gladiators  for  hire  were  called  oucforaii  (Quint 
/.  c. ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7,  58,  with  Acnm's  note),  sad 
their  hire  OMctoramentum  or  gladiatormm  (Suet. 
7^  7  ;  Liv.  xliv.  31).    They  also  took  an  oath 
on   entering  upon  the  service,  similar  to  thst 
which  is  preserved  by  Petronius  (117):     **In 
verba  Eumolpi    sacramentum    juravimus,  uxi* 
vinciri,  verberari,  ferroque  necari,  et  qnicqaid 
aliud   Eumolpus   jnssisset,    tamqnam     legitiint 
gladiatores  domino  corpora  aniroasque  religiosii- 
sime  addicimus."     (Compare  Senec  JSpisL  7.) 
Even    under    the    republic    free-bom    dtiseos 
fought  as  gladiators  (Liv.  xxviii.  21),  but  they 
appear  to  have  belonged  only  to  the  lower  or6as, 
and  the  profession  was  considered  degr^ing  (cL 
Mommsen,  C.  I.  L.  i.  1418),  though  to  some  it 
had  many  attractions.     Under  the  empire,  botr- 
ever,  both  equites  and  senators  fought  m  tkt 
arena  (Dio  Cass.  Ii.  22,  Ivi.  25;  Suet.  Jui.  S^ 
Aug.  43,  Ner.  12),  and  even  women  (Tac  -is*" 
XV.  33;  Suet.  Dom.  4;  Juv.  vi.  250,  &c;  Stat. 
SUv.  I.  6,  53);  a  practice  which  was  at  l«ift^ 
forbidden  in  the  time  of  Severus  (Dio  Csas. 
Ixxv.  16). 

Gladiators  were  kept  in  schools  (lu(S%  wfaie 
they  were  trained  by  persons  called  inmsiaf 
(Suet.  Jui.  26 ;  Cicpro  Mosc  Aaw,  40, 118;  Jwf. 
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tL  216,  xi.  8).  The  whole  body  of  gladiators 
under  one  lanista  was  frequently  called  fcanilia 
^Suet.  Aug.  42).  Thoy  sometimes  were  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lanistae,  who  let  them  out  to 
persona  who  wished  to  exhibit  a  show  of 
gladiators ;  but  at  other  timm  belonged  to 
^tizens,  who  kept  them  for  the  purpose  of 
•exhibition,  and  engaged  lanistAe  to  instruct 
them.  Thns  Spartacus  belonged  to  the  school 
•of  Lentulns  at  Capua  (Flor.  iii.  8),  and  CaesHr 
had  one  at  the  same  place.  Domitian  built 
four  IwU  at  Rome,  and  thei*e  were  several 
others  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  (Caes.  Bell, 
Civ,  i.  14).  The  number  of  gladiators  which 
any  citizen  might  keep  was  limited  by  the 
«enate  in  B.C.  68  (Suet.  JtU,  10),  but  Caligula 
did  away  with  the  restriction  (Dto  Cass.  lix.  14). 
The  fiuperintendeBce  of  the  ludi,  which  belonged 
to  the  emperors,  was  entrusted  to  a  person  of  high 
rank,  called  curator  or  procurator.  (Tac.  Ann. 
xi,  35,  xiii.  22 ;  Suet.  Cat.  27  ;  Wilmanns,  Inscr, 
1290,  &c)  The  arrangements  of  a  ludusglacUo' 
tortus  art  now  known  to  us  from  one  excavated  at 
Pompeii,  a  plan  of  which  is  giren  in  Overbeck^s 
Pompeii^  p.  170.  The  gladidtors  fought  in  these 
Indi  with  wooden  swordis,  called  rudes  (Suet. 
€ai.  32,  64),  Great  attention  was  paid  to  their 
^et  in  order  to  increase  the  strength  of  their 
l>odle8,  whence  Cicero  (^Phil.  ii.  25,  63)  speaks 
«f  «  gladiatoria  totius  corporis  firmitas."  They 
were  fed  with  nourishing  food,  called  gladiatoria 
sagina  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  88).  A  great  number  of 
gladiators  were  trained  at  Ravenna  on  account 
of  the  salubrity  of  the  place  (Strabo,  v.  p.  213). 
Gladiators  were  sometimes  exhibited  at  the 
funeral  pyre,  and  sometimes  in  the  forum,  but 
more  frequently  in  the  amphitheatre.  [Amphi- 
THBATSUM.}  Hie  person  who  was  to  exhibit  a 
show  of  gladiators  published  some  days  before 
the  exhibition  bills  (/t6e//t),  containing  the 
number  and  sometimes  the  names  of  those  who 
were  to  fight  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  8 ;  Suet.  Caes. 
26) :  e.g.  at  Pompeii  we  hare  (C.  /.  L.  iv.  1189), 
*'' A.  Saettii  Certi  aedilis  Emilia  gladiatoria 
pugnabit  Pompeiis  prid.  Kal.  Jun.  renatio  et 
▼ela  erunt;"  and  similar  notices.  When  the 
day  came,  tiiey  were  led  along  the  arena  in  pro- 
•cession,  and  matched  by  pairs  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  7, 
20);  and  their  swords  were  examined  by  the 
^itor  to  see  if  they  were  sufficiently  sharp. 
•fDio  Cass.  Ixviii.  3;  Suet.  TU.  9;  Liptius, 
JExcurs,  ad  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  37).  At  first  there 
vas  a  kind  of  sham  battle,  cdled  praelusioy  in 
which  they  fought  with  wooden  swords,  or  the 
like  (Cic  de  Orat.  ii.  78,  317;  Ovid,  Ars  Amat 
iii.  515;  Senec.  Epist.  117),  and  afterwards  at 
"the  sound  of  the  trumpet  the  real  battle  began. 
When  a  gladiator  was  wounded,  the  people 
•oaUed  out  habet  or  hoc  habet ;  and  the  one  who 
'was  Tanquished  lowered  his  arms  in  token  of 
•submission.  His  fate,  however,  depended  upon 
the  people,  who  turned  up  their  thumbs  if  they 
wished  him  to  be  killed  (Hor.  Ep.  L  18, 66  ;  Juv. 
iiL  36),  and  ordered  him  to  receive  the  sword 
(ferrwn  recipere%  which  gladiators  usually  did 
with  the  greatest  firmness.  (Cic.  Tusc.  it  17, 
41 ;  pro  i^est  37, 80 ;  pro  Mil.  34,  92.)  A  relief 
has  been  discovered  at  Cacillargues,  showing  a 
oombat  between  a  Samnite  and  a  retiarius,  with 
four  spectators,  one  of  whom,  a  woman,  is  hold- 
ing up  her  thumbs.  There  is  no  clear  evidence 
that  the  wish  that  mercy  should  be  shown  was 
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expressed  by  pressing  down  the  thumbs  (Plin. 
M,  N.  xxviii.  §  25  is  barely  to  the  point) :  thb 
was  indicated  rather  by  waving  handkerchiefs 
(Mart.  xii.  29,  7).  If  the  lite  of  a  vanquished 
gladiator  was  spared,  he  obtained  his  discharge 
for  that  day,  which  was  called  missio  (Mart.  xii. 
29,  7) ;  and  hence  in  an  exhibition  of  gladiators 
sine  missione  (Liv.  xii.  20),  the  lives  of  the 
conquered  were  never  spared.  This  kind  of 
exhibition,  however,  was  forbidden  by  Augustus 
(Suet.  Aug.  45). 

Palms  were  usually  given  to  the  victorious 
gladiators  (Suet.  Col.  32) ;  and  hence  a  gladia- 
tor who  had  frequently  conquered  is  called 
'*  plurimarum  palmarum  gladiator "  (Cic.  pro 
Bo8c.  Amer,  6,  17) ;  money  also  was  sometimes 
given  (Juv.  vii.  243 ;  Suet.  Claud.  21).  Old 
gladiators,  and  sometimes  those  who  had  only 
fought  for  a  short  time,  were  discharged  from 
the  service  by  the  editor  at  the  request  of  the 
people,  who  presented  each  of  them  with  a  rudis 
or  wooden  sword  ;  whence  those  who  were  dis- 
charged were  Citlled  Rudiariu  (Cic.  Philip,  ii. 
29,  74;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  1,  2 ;  Suet.  Tib.  7  ;  Quint. 
/.  c.)  If  a  person  was  free  before  he  entered  the 
Indus,  he  became  on  his  discharge  free  again ; 
and  if  he  had  been  a  slave,  he  returned  to  the 
same  condition  again,  unless  he  received  the  cap 
of  freedom  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  40).  •  A  man,  however, 
who  had  been  a  gladiator,  was  always  considered 
to  have  disgraced  himself,  and  consequently  it 
appears  that  he  could  not  obtain  the  equestrian 
rank  if  he  afterwards  acquired  sufficient  pro- 
perty to  entitle  him  to  it  (Quint.  /.  c) ;  and  a 
slave  who  had  been  sent  into  a  Indus  and  there 
manumitted,  either  by  his  then  owner  or  another 
owner,  merely  acquired  the  status  of  a  pere^ 
grinus  dediticius.     (Gains,  i.  13.)    [DEDmcn.] 

Shows  of  gladiators  were  abolished  by  Con- 
stantine  (Cod.  11,  tit.  43),  but  appear  notwith- 
standing to  have  been  generally  exhibited  -^11 
the  time  of  Honorius,  by  whom  they  were  finfuly 
suppressed.     (Theodoret.  Hist.  Eccles,  v.  20.) 

Gladiators  were  divided  into  different  classes, 
according  to  their  arms  and  different  mode  of 
fighting,  or  other  circumstances.  (Cf.  Fried- 
lander  in  Rhein.  Mus.  x.  582  ff.)  The  names  of 
the  most  important  of  these  classes  is  given  in 
alphabetical  order  :— 

Andabatae  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  10)  wore  helmets 
without  any  aperture  for  the  eyes,  so  that  they 
were  obliged  to  fight  blindfold,  and  thus  excited 
the  mirth  of  the  spectators.  They  are  generally 
believed  to  have  fought  on  horseback,  but  this 
is  denied  by  Orelli  {Inscr.  2577)  and  Friedlander ; 
the  name  cannot  be  derived  from  iya^drris.  It 
is  perhaps  Celtic,  with  the  meaning  *<  blind- 
fighter  "  (Whitley  Stokes,  in  Academy,  Feb.  9, 
1889). 

CatervarU  viZA  the  name  given  to  gladiators 
when  they  did  not  fight  in  pairs,  but  when  seve- 
ral fought  together.  (Suet  Aug,  45 ;  gregatim 
dimicanteSf  Col.  30.) 

Dimachaeri  appear  to  have  been  so  called, 
because  they  fought  with  two  swords.  (Arte- 
mid.  ii.  32  ;  Orelli,  Inscr,  2584.) 

Equites  were  those  who  fought  on  horseback. 
(Orelli,  2569,  2577 ;  Cic.  pro  Sest.  59,  126.) 

Essedarii  fought  from  chariots  like  the  Gauls 
and  Britons.  [EssEDUM.]  They  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  inscriptions.  (Orelli,  2566,  2584^ 
I  &c  :  cf.  Petron.  45.) 
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ttteala  w«n  thaw  undn  tba  «mpin  who 
w*n  tniDCil  uul  nippoitcd  from  th<  fiiciu. 
(Capitol.  GonL  33.) 

Maplomadii  appnr  to  kin  been  thow  who 
foDgbt  ia  a  mmpleta  nit  of  annoar.  (Saet. 
Cit.  35  ;  Martial,  riii.  74;  0«lli,  2366.)  Lip- 
■ius  coiuiden  them  to  ban  been  the  lame  with 
the  SamDile*,  and  thftt  tbi*  uuna  wai  diiuied 
nnJer  the  empann,  and  hpplanucbi  iab*titDt«d 
for  it. 

L,viuearii  wan  thoae  who  (ued  ■  doom  to 
catch  their  adTerurics.     (laid,  iriii.  56.) 

Meridiam  wen  th«*  who  fan[ht  ia  the  middle 
•f  Ihe  dijr,  after  camh^U  with  wild  beaiU  had 
taken  place  Id  the  momiog.  Theae  gladiator* 
were  rery  lightW  armed.  (Senec  EpiU.  T; 
Suet.  CLiad.  34;  Onlli,  2387.) 

Mymilhita  an  nid  to  hare  been  lo  called 
from  their  baring  the  image  of  a  Gib  (mormyr, 
/upiLipti)  on  their  helmet*.  (Fcetni,  l  t.  fie- 
lurio.)  Their  arm*  were  like  tboae  of  the 
Gauli,  and  ther  did  not  differ  much  from  the 
kind  called  Oalli.  They  wen  uiuallj  matched 
with  the  ntiarii  er  Tbrusan.  (Cic.  Pltil.  iii. 
12,  31,  TiL  B,  17 ;  Jut,  riii.  200 ;  Snet.  Cot  32, 
Am.  10;  Onlli,  2566,  3580.) 

OrdiKBTi  wu  tb*  name  applied  to  all  the 
ngnlar  gladiator*,  who  fooght  in  pair*,  in  the 
ordiaarr  waj.  (Smec.  Epitt.  7  ;  Snet.  Aug.U, 
Cal.  28.) 

Pattuiaiiiyi  wen  >aeb  m  were  demanded  by 
the  people  from  the  alitcr,  in  edditioa  to  thoee 
who  wen  eibibited.     (Senec  I.  c.) 

Pnmcatorti  fonght  with  the  Samnitei  (Cic 
pnSnt.  6*,  134),butwadonot  know  anything 
nepecling  them  eieept  tbtir  name.  Thej' are 
nentioDed  in  intcriptioa*.  (Onlli,  2366.)  Th« 
rf»0o*JiTmf  mentioned  h;  ArlemidDnu  (il  32) 
■ppean  to  be  tb*  uune  a*  the  prorocator. 

JteSarii  carrieil  only  a  three-pointed  laoco, 
called  tridem  or  futdtia  [Fgscin*],  a  dagger , 
(Val.  Uai.  L  7,  S),  and  a  net  (rvte),  which  they 
endearoarad  to  throw  orer  their  adreraariea, 
■ud  then  to  attack  them  with  the  fuicina  while 
tbey  were  entangled.  The  ntiariiu  wa«  dreued 
in  a  abort  tunic,  and  wore  Dotbing  on  hia  bead. 
irb*  niaied  h<i  aim  in  throwing  the  net,  he  be- 
took bimielf  to  Right,  wad  endeafoared  to  pre- 
pan  hi*  net  for  a  lecond  caat,  while  hii  adreraary 
followed  bim  round  the  anna  in  order  to  kill 
bim  befon  b*  could  make  a  •emnd  atlempt. 
Bi*  adTcraary  vai  ainall;  a  tecutor  or  a  myr- 
nillo.  (Jot.  li.  143,  Tiil.  20;i ;  Suet.  Cai.  30, 
aavd,  34;   Onlli,  2678.)     In   the  following 


r  the  bead  of  the  latter,  and 
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f*  pTocaeding  to  attack  bim  with  tb*  btim 
The  lanitta  ttand*  behind  the  retiarin*. 

Banmita  wen  »  called  becaoae  they  nn 
armed  lo  the  lame  way  a*  that  people,  witk  i 
helmet  with  a  high  creit  (Jut.  tl  236),  i^ 
were  particularly  distinguiabed  by  the  oUod{ 
Kutvm.  (Cf,  OTerbeck'a  FopipeH,  p.  l&i;  Ui. 
u.  40 ;  Cic  pro  Sft.  04,  154.) 

SicHtortt  an  anppoaed  by  moat  wijten  to  b( 
*o  called  becaoje  the  aecutor  in  hii  combtt  with 
the  ntiariui  puraued  the  latter  when  ha  UM 
in  Hearing  him  by  hia  net.  Otherwriten  tkiit 
that  they  were  the  lame  aa  the  nippo0tidi,aa- 
tioned  by  Martial  (t.  24),  who  won  gladiUgn 
■nbetitotad  in  tb*  plaoa  of  tboae  who  ■« 
wearied  or  wen  killed.  (Suet.  Cai.  SO;  Jn. 
Tl.  108,  with  the  Schol.,  rlii.  210.)  If  the  oU 
reading  in  a  letter  of  Cicero'a  (ad  Atl.  tiL  11)  ii 
correct,  Jullu  Caeaar  had  do  Iru  thic  600 
aacutoraa  in  hit  Indue  at  Capna;  but  wa  pntatJy 
onght  to  read  tntorun  initead  of  ucnierai. 

iiappaiilidi.     See  Secabra. 

Throat  or  Thnctt  ware  armed,  like  tbeThn- 
eiani,  with  a  round  abield  or  buckler  (FtatiB, 
*.  r.  T^roooei),  and  a  abort  cnrred  iverd  > 
dagger  {lica,  Suet.  Cal.  32),  which  t>  calM  jdt 
mpina  by  JuTenal  (tUL  201),  and  won  gnm 
on  both  leg*.  Tbey  were  niuallj  mitcM, 
a*  already  atated,  with  the  myrmilloaM.  Ra 
annexed  woodcut,  taken  ftvmWinckdBiBaD(l.tX 


la  behind  each. 

Teftfeibad  light  apean  (Grid.  /i.  45;  Cic* 
Ont.  11.78,316). 

Painting*  of  gladiatorial  combala,  ai  will  ■> 
of  Ihe  o^er  aporia  of  the  ampbithtatrt,  na 
favourite  aubjecta  with  the  Roman  aitiiti.  iX''- 
H.S.  xiiv.  §  52 ;  C»pitol.  Gord.  3  j  Voplac.  O"* 
18.)  Several  atitnee  of  gladiaton  hin  omc 
down  to  ua,  which  are  highly  admired  u  f^ 
of  art:    of  thcie  the   most    celebrated  >■  f* 

K'adialor  aftbeBoi^be*eCallectiDD,no«i*t^ 
UKUm  of  the  Lourre,  and  the  Dying  Glidiiur. 
at  It  1>  called,  in  the  Capitoline  UaaeEin.  At 
latter  is.  howeTer,  mon  properly  regaidri  w" 
aa  a  wounded  Gaul  or  other  barbariao.  GU^ 
torial  combata  an  represented  in  the  b*»-reW 
on  tb*  tomb  of -Scaurus  it  Pompeii,  and  ill^ 
trat*  in  many  particnian  the  brief  ■RooDt*)''' 
ba*  been  glren  In  thia  article  of  tha  >tn» 
elaiset  of  gladiator*.  Tbe»  baa-nliefl  in  R- 
pniented  in  the  following  woodcuti  fron  Hin* 
(Pomp.  i.  pi.  32 ;  Overbeck,  Pmpoi,  p.  !«> 
The  iigurei  are  made  of  atncco,  and  apptu  <* 
hare  been  moulded  eepantely,  and  attKhaJ" 
the  plaater  by  peg*  of  bronze  or  ilon.    In  nm'* 
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jMTtj  of  tb«  frieu  nn  written  the  nune  of  the 
penoD  to  whom  th«  gUdinton  b«long«J,  and  kIio 
th«  mm**  of  tbe  glsdinton  themifli-H,  and  the 
namlMT  of  their  rictorlM.  The  first  pair  of 
gladiaton  on  tfaa  left  hand  rtprucnt^  an  eqao- 
trian  cDmbat.  Both  wear  helmeti  with  vison, 
which  conr  tbe  whole  face,  and  ire  Brmed  with 
apear*  and  round  bucklen.  In  the  ircond  pair 
the  gladiator  on  the  left  hu  been  wounded  ;  he 
bus  let  fell  hie  ihield,  and  ii  imploring  the  mercy 
of  the  people  bj railing  hii  hands  tOHSi-di  them. 
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Hii  aBtafoniit  stands  behind  him 
signal  of  the  people.  Like  all  the  • 
tors  represented  on  the  IVleie,  they 
suMtjacu^uni  or  abort  apron  filed  abori 
The  one  on  the  ltd.  appean  to  be  a 
and  the  one  on  the  right,  with  an  obi 
(Kviam).  a  Samuite.  The  third  pair 
a  Thmi'i^n  and  a  mrrmillo,  or  Sai 
latUr  of  whom  is  defeated.  The  fen 
consists  of  four  figures;  two  aie  sec 
two  retiarii.     The  secntor  on  his  ku 


'aitini  tl 
her  gladi 


irth  group 


aiadiston.   (FramamobatPonipiU.) 


to  hare  been  defeated  b;  the  retiarius  behind 
him  ;  but  as  the  fuscina  ia  not  adapted  for  pro- 
dncing  certain  destb,  the  other  lecutor  is  called 
upon  to  do  it.  The  retiarius  in  the  distance  is 
probablj  destined  to  fight  in  hii  turn  with  the 

iD;iinillo  ind  s  Samnite;  Ibe  latter  ii  defeated. 
Ia  tbe  second  woodcut  two  cumbata  are  repre- 
aentad.  In  the  first  a  Samnite  hat  been  con- 
qaered  by  a  mjrmiillo ;  the  former  ia  holding 
np  his  hand  to  the  people  to  implore  mercy, 
whila  the  latter  apparently  wishes  to  become 
his  enemy's  eieeutioner  before  receiring  the 
signal  from  the  people;  bnt  the  lauista  holdi 
him  back.  In  tbe  other  combat  a  myrmillo  is 
mortally  wounded  by  a  Samnite.  It  will  be 
obaerred  that  the  right  arm  of  eTsiy  figure  is 
protected  by  rinp  of  snoaur,  which  the  telt 
doe*  not  require  on  scconnt  of  the  shield. 
[Tehatio.]  (Lipains,  Salwiialia,  and  dt  Amphi' 
thtatro  in  Graer.  Thetaar.  vol.  ii. ;  Kriedliinder, 
iSiftm^acAicAtf,  Tot.  ii. ;  Marquardt,  5fiu(scn-ic., 
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OLADIUS  (Ef^i,  poet.  Sap.  <|>aa7an»r),  a 
•word  or  glaire,  by  the  Latin  poeta  called  tiuit. 

The  oldest  Greek  iworda  were  of  course 
of  broDie,  the  one  aliniion  M  an  iron  snord  in 
Homer  (//.  iTiii.  34)  being  regarded  as  an  inter- 
polation; later  they  were  mostly  of  iron,  though 
the  older  metal  did  not  entirety  go  out  of  use. 
Bran»  swords  of  a  pre-hislorlc  sge  have  been 
found  at  Uycenae(Sch1iemann,Jf^cmiir,  pp.  283, 
301,  be);  aome  of  these  hare  hilta  inlaid  with 
(old ;  Umj  are  long  and  thin  in  the  blade,  and 


resemble  the  long  light  sword*  Inrantad  by 
Ipbicratea  for  his  peltaets;  they  mn  to  88  c«n- 
timetrei  in  length,  whereas  the  iongeet  Greek 
■words  now  preserved  in  collections  raiy  be- 
tween a  minimum  of  M  and  a  moiimum  of  75 
centimetres  (abont  IS  and  30  inches  respectirely). 
The  ancient  swoids  in  the  British  Utuwum  all, 
without  eiception,  look  much  shortar  than  ths 
regulation  awordof  the  British  army  at  tbe  pre- 
sent day.  The  Homeric  award  was  cot-and-thmit, 
with  a  straight  two-edged  blade  (1/i^ittf,  Horn. 
II.  I.  256), rathar long  and  Upering  Teryalightly 
towsrdi  tbe  point.  The  mnUi),  used  in  early 
lime*  (Alcae.  fr.  15),  must  hare  had  a  broad 
blade,  as  the  name  implies,  and,  according  to 
Droyaen,  was  a  cutting  tword  with  blunt  point; 
the  word  is  philo logically  intereatiug  ai  baring, 
through  tbe  Latin  tpalha,  lupeimeded  erery 
other  M'ord  for  a  sword  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages'Fr.  t^,  It.spo^.Sp.  rspoiid).  Thebilt 
of  most  of  tbe  ancient  awords  is  protected  by  a 
crois-bar,  though  aomclinioa  by  a  rery  slight 
one  (see  cut),  and  is  usually  of  one  piece  with 
the  bisde;  bat  the  omementad  hilts,  which  are 
sometimes  rery  tasteful,  an  of  wood  inlaid  with 
gold  or  tilrer.  The  scabbard  (jcoXt^T,  Hom. 
Kov\iiv,  Ijit,  vaijina)  was  either  of  melol  or  of 
leather  nith  metal  monntinga.  The  type  of  the 
primitive  Greek  awoni  does  not  seem  to  hare 
Ltly  altered  until  the  4th  century  B,&,  when 


Ipbici 


nong  hie   other 


greatly  increased,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Uiodorus  (ir.  44),  doubled  the  length  of 
the  blade  for  hi*  pelUsta  or  light  infhntry,  whil* 


th*  hopUtM  ntunoLtha  iharier  nrord 
tin»:    tht   iwDrd  Ifcui    lugthcned 


lunrrrtr,  ipiwu  tt 

er  about  31  inchs  lot  the  t 

kilt    Thi  OrMki  hang  L 


of  caTliir 
iott  not, 
ntimatrct, 


■void  Ol 


right  hand 
bodr  ;  tone*  ttw  AciSiCE*  of  the  P« 
•n  tbi  light  ude,  wu  Doticvd  bf  them 
tioDkl.  For  the  iiix«i(«  or  (Ugger,  r 
KarMtT  diitingDiihid  riom  the  {(^i 
PdoiO.  (Drojwn,  Kri/uialterH.  \a  ', 
Blfimnar,  p.  IS  £ ;  Gahl  uui  Koni 
p.  SlBf.)  Th*  ^o,,fim,  rhmpluiea 
wu  ■  Thneun  ivard  of  grant  lea;tli. 
*.  e. ;  Tal.  Flacc  ri.  98 ;  <ie)l.  i.  25 
Epigr.  22  (27).)  Itt  Uvy  (mi.  39) 
taken  for  >  ipear :  but  the  cooiitlet 
the  Greek  writu*  proTei  thu  to  b*  a 


(L  and  S. 

Claadian, 


.    (Oahlu 


Of  tha  iword  mod  by  the  Soniaiu  hefore  ihe 
Secood  Panic  Wu  little  ii  knowD,  and  of  courie 
notliing  trom  moaameat« ;  they  than,  acccrdtag 
to  a  notict  id  Suidas  («.  c-  ^;i^aipa)  which  appa- 
rently comea  from  Polybios,  discarded  the  natira 
pattern  (riti  ■nrpleut  imei/itriii  /mx^fta)  in 
Uironr  of  the  Spaniih,  though  (he  addi)  they 
could  Dot  equal  tha  S)iani«h  workmanship  and 
fineneu  of  the  Iron.  They  had  learnt,  it  Kerni, 
lA  appredata  the  tnpariority  of  the  Spanlah 
aword  orer  the  Gallic  when  both  were  employed 
Bgainit  them  at  tha  battle  of  CaoDae :  lary  de- 
•cribea  the  tvo  ("OaJtii  Hupauiiqua  icnta  ejtu- 
dem  fbrmaa  fere  erint,  diipaiu  ac  diuimilei 
gladii :    Oalll>   pnelongi    ac   una   macrotubai, 

petare  hoatam,  breTitate  habilei  et  cum  mucro- 
nibue,"  iiii.  46).  It  ha>  been  iaftired  that  the 
Itomiini  had  thamielree  need  the  Gallic  aword 
bitherto  (Guhl  and  Konar,  p.  776) ;  bnt  in  the 
combat  of  Torqaatu*  and  tha  Gaul,  a  century 
am]  a  half  earlier,  the  Gallic  broadaword,  h 
large  aa  to  be  onwialdy,  ii  alreadr  csntraated 
wiUi  the  ihort  thrait  sword  of  the  Roman  (Ut. 
Til.  10 ;  Claud.  Qnadrig.  op.  Gall.  ii.  13).  Tha 
anachroniim  of  tbeae  writen,  pointed  out  by 
Uiirqnardt,  consista  only  in  applying  the  word 
"Spnniih"to  the  Roman  aword  then  in  nio; 
ve  ^rea  with  Rich  (i.  r.  Gladini)  that  tht  early 
Soman  niord  in  >U  probability  did  not  diffe 
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mack  from  the  contemporary  Gtcd^  lie 
Spaniah  trpt  now  intradnccd  wu,  thenfiR, 
larger  and  neariei  than  that  prtTionily  ia  at, 
yat  atiU  handy,  ai  Liry  tella  oi  in  the  wunb 
qnated  abo*e.  In  the  Macedoniu  war  tin 
greater  aiie  and  weight  of  the  Roman  iwid 
■truck  terror  into  the  Greeka  (Flomi,  iL  7  = 
i.  23  Jeep).  The  Romans  ever  aflerwudi  aed 
tha  point  of  their  cnt-and-thmst  sword  jbuA 
mora  than  tha  edge:  Vagetiu*  r«marki(i.U) 
that  the  blow  of  the  latter  wu  easily  {oniid 
by  the  defensiTa  annooi,  while  with  the  hraa 
(in  this  resembling  the  mcdeni  bayonet)  "In 
incbea  of  cold  steel "  ofiea  inflicted  s  btil 
wonnd.  That  tha  Roman  aword  could  not  bn 
been  short  is  implied  iu  the  joke  of  Cicen  opia 
Lentului  (i.e.  Dolsbella),  a  man  of  rerr  kn 
stature,  "Who  tied  my  un-in'kiw  to  liii 
awordf"  (Mucrob,  &(.  iL  3,  §3.)  Tie  Brtiili 
glaive  was  ttill  larger  than  tha  Roman,  and  me 
nwcrone  (Tac  Agric.  36);  it  may  thni  iart 
been  identical,  or  nearly  so,  vlth  the  oldGilHc 
broadsword.  From  lime  imtnemnrial,  u  in  iki 
East  down  to  the  present  day,  gold  and  jcnk 
hare  been  freely  lavished  npm  the  adonuMitof 
hilts  [CaPDLtn]  and  scabbards.  Either  will  nil 
the  aellalat  vapide  fulm  Emii  of  Araeai  (Vai. 
Ats.  tr.  26t);  but  Juvenal  interprets  it  of  tb 
sheath  (t.  14).  The  golden  ocwnxt  of  Ktrio- 
nine  waa  a  trophy  at  Atkcnt  (Dem.  c  TmKr. 
p.  741,  5  129  ;  Pausan.  I.  37,  $  1).  Ttit  Gudl 
adorned  their  swordi  with  pearls  (PliB.fl,Jr. 
mil.  {  23},  probably  not  Oriental  bnt "  BKtuh" 
pearla  from  their  own  seai  (iA.  xii.  S  116). 

The  Romans,  at  least  from  the  time  that  thr 
adopted  the  Spanuh  sword,  wore  it  ss  s  genBiI 
rule  on  tha  right  side ;  tha  dagga,  wLhi  tu- 
ried,  hung  on  the  left  by 
a  separata  belt.    Polybins 
— who,  it  li  noteworthy, 
throughout     his    deaerip- 
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Monument  of  so  Dlniu  soldier,  fvani  it  NtfP, 
Sabbard  (Himi)  ud  svords  (rirloas  psiu<> 
Oermsnj). 

1  of  the  Roman  amu  and  armour  (tL  3, 
)  uKs  only  the  word  pA-x"*^  *"'  ('♦•'-"'"" 
ircsriy  (23,  $  6),  T«4n|i'  tt  wt^  Tk»  ttifi^ 
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mentions  no  dagger  ••  worn  on  the  other  siile. 
The  colnmns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus,  and  the 
Roman  monuments  in  Germany  collected  by 
Lindenschmidt  {Alterth.  un$erar  heidniachen 
VorMeii)y  show  the  sword  to  the  right,  and  the 
dagger  (which  may  have  been  introduced  after 
the  time  of  Polybins)  to  the  left,  alike  in  the 
case  of  legionaries,  auxiliaries,  and  cavalry. 
Cnrioosly  enough,  Joseph  us  reverses  this  ar- 
rangement (ical  /iaxcuf>o^povrrcf  iifjupcrifKoBtr' 
fuacp6T€por  8^  abr&r  rh  kaihr  ^i^s  voAA^  rh 
7^  Korii  ^ffthr  tntiBofiris  oit  wKior  Ix*'  M^'^<^'> 
K  J.  iii.  5,  §  5) :  as  do  also  some  exceptional 
cases  on  the  monuments ;  a  signifer  oohortis  V, 
Astwrwn  (Lindenschmidt,  pt.  xi.  pL  6);  an 
tqytes  of  a  px;|ptorian  cohort  (Fabr^tti,  Col.  Traj, 
p.  226).  The  problem  has  been  satisfactorily 
solved  by  Rich  (s.  vo.  <<  Gladius  "  and  *<  Cincto- 
riom  "X  ^^  figures  a  sword  to  the  left  from  a 
bas-relief  in  the  Capitol :  the  common  soldiers 
wear  their  swords  in,  the  maimer  described  by 
Polybius,  on  the  right  side,  suspended  by  a 
ahonlder-band  [Balteub];  the  officers  wear 
their  swords  on  the  left,  attached  to  a  belt  round 
the  waist ;  nnd  the  swords  of  the  cavalry  are 
longer  than  those  of  the  infantry.  (Cf.  Marqnardt, 
8Umt$}oerw,  ii.  327  f. :  Guhl  and  Koner,  ed.  5, 
p.775ff.)  [W.  W.] 

GLANDES.  [FUMDA.] 
GNOMON  iyv^yMv),     [HoBOLOOiOM.] 
GOMPHI.    [Via.] 
GOBGY'RA  iyopyipa),    [Cabcer.] 
GBADUS  (fintM)j  a  stepy  as  a  measure  of 
length,  was  half  a  pace  (possuf),  and  contained 
2^ feet,   Greek   and   Roman  respectively;   the 
OreelE  firj/ta  therefore  was  rather  more,  and  the 
Roman  gradtu  rather  less,  than  2}  feet  Eng- 
lish.   (See  the  Tables.)    2.  Bed-steps  [Lectus, 
VoLn.p.19^1].  [P.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

GBADUS  COGNATI(yNIS.  [Coonati.'] 
GBAEGO'STASiS,  "the  stotion  of  the 
Oreeks,"  was  a  place  in  the  Roman  forum  where 
ambassadors  stood  to  hear  the  debates,  and  had 
their  vpotZpia  or  post  of  honour  at  the  public 
spectacles  anciently  held  in  it.  It  thus,  as 
Niebuhr  remarks  (^£.  If,  vol.  ii.,  n.  116),  resem- 
bled the  privileged  seats  in  the  hall  of  a  parlia- 
mentary assembly.  It  was  so  called  because  the 
first  envoys  thus  honoured  were  the  Greeks  of 
HassilU  (Justin,  xliii.  5,  §  10);  the  privilege 
vras  afterwards  extended  to  foreign  ambassadors 
in  general.  The  Statkmes  Municipiorum  may, 
according  to  Niebuhr,  have  been  places  allotted 
to  municipals  for  the  same  purpose;  but  the 
allusion  in  Pliny  (//.  N,  xvi.  §  286)  is  too  vague 
to  warrant  any  inference.  The  Graecostasis,  like 
the  Rostra  wnich  it  adjoined,  seems  tu  have 
occupied  a  different  site  before  and  after  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Forum  under  Julius  Caesar. 
The  older  one  is  described  by  Varro  {L.  L,  v. 
l^)as  a  stone  platform  (^octis  nibstmcitis)  to 
the  right  of  the  Senate-house  (t.^.  the  Curia 
Hostilia)  on  the  side  of  the  Comitium.  It  is  to 
this  site  that  the  statements  in  Pliny  refer,  that 
when  the  sun  was  seen  from  the  Curia  coming 
out  between  the  Rostra  and  the  Graecostasis,  it 
was  mid-day;  and  an  accensos  of  the  consul 
proclaimed  the  time  with  a  clear  loud  voice 
(,ff,  K,  vii.  §  212) ;  and  that  the  braxen  shrine 
iatdicula)  of  Concord,  erected  by  Cn.  Flavins, 
^vnle  aedile  in  B.C.  303,  was  placed  on  the 
^ntecostasis,  "  quae  tunc  supra  oomitium  erat " 
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(xxxili.  §  19),  implying  that  in  his  own  time  it 
had  been  removed.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  a 
vantage-ground  from  which  tne  debates  could 
be  interrupted  by  disorderly  persons  (ad  Q,  Fr, 
ii.  1).  The  later  site  of  the  Rostra  was  to  the 
south-west  of  their  original  position,  i.e.  further 
from  the  Comitium  and  more  towards  the  open 
part  of  the  Forum :  the  remains  of  the  Rostra 
of  Julius  have  within  the  last  few  years  been 
excavated  and  identified  beyond  a  doubt,  and  a 
curved  platform  adjoining  them  is  conjectured 
with  great  probability  (though  without  direct 
evidence)  to  have  been  the  later  Graecostasis, 
transferred  together  with  the  Rostra.  The 
Graecostadfum  of  one  of  the  regionary  catalogues, 
the  Cwioeumt  is  no  doubt  identical  with  this 
later  Graecostasis.  (Compare  Bum,  Home  and 
the  Campagna,  pp.  84,  123,  with  plans  pp.  74, 
107 ;  Middleton,  Ane,  Home  in  1885,  pp.  148, 
163,  with  plan  p.  158.)  [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

GBA'MMATEUS  (ypafji/uertis,  LaU  acriba), 
a  secretary  or  clerk,  the  name  of  many  officials 
of  various  kinds  in  Athens  and  other  Greek 
states.  The  higher  sort  were  everywhere  con- 
cerned in  the  drawing  up  of  public  decrees,  and 
the  many  such  decrees  preserved  in  inscriptions 
usually  record  the  name  of  the  ypanfiartvs 
who  discharged  this  duty.  We  find  monuments 
of  this  kind  not  only  in  Greece  projier,  but 
throughout  the  Grecian  world,  in  the  Dorian 
Halicarnassus  as  well  as  in  the  Ionian  Samos 
and  Ephesus,  in  outlving  colonies  like  the  Tauric 
Chersonesus,  in  the  later  Achaean  and  Aetolian 
leagues.  Details  of  the  office  are  in  most  cases 
unimportant  or  altogether  wanting  (see  Gilbert, 
Btaatsalterth,  voL  ii.,  Index,  s.  v,  ypoftpxirfis). 
Sometimes  the  functionary  is  called  ypofifAorths 
riff  'w6\9tfSy  sometimes  yp.  rris  fiovKtis :  at  Lam- 
peacus  both  titles  exbted  (Gilbert,  u.  159, 160) ; 
in  Lemaos,  Imbros,  Scyros,  and  Salamis  there  was 
a  yp.  rov  8^/tov  (ib,  i.  424).  At  Athens  a  long 
list  of  ypeififurr€is  has  been  recovered  :  a  ypafi- 
futrths  Tw  'ZWritforafuuv  (C.  I.  A,  i.  226  ff., 
260,  315),  rSr  rofuw  (i.  117  ff.,  179  ff.,  318X 
rmy  Xoyiffr&¥  (i.  226  ff.X  rQ¥  Mtiea,  (Boeckh, 
Seeurk.,  p.  535 ;  Poll.  viii.  102),  r&w  iwurrarUp 
(CI.  A.  i.  284 ff.),  r&r  ^Iffaywyimv  (i.  37^  rOv 
ffrpvniy&p  (ii.  222),  r&v  iwifitKririiy  r&v 
v9Qtpl»v  {Seeurk.  p.  165),  rw  aermpw  (C.  /.  A. 
ii.  335X  r&v  ifiwopiov  ^vtiMAiyrfiy  ([Dem.]  o. 
Theocrin,  p.  1324,  §  8).  In  C.  I.  A.  ii.  61  we 
find  mentioned,  after  the  yp.  r^s  iSovA^s,  rohs 
&AAOVS  ypafifui(r4)as  robs  M  to<(i  9y^ftofflois 
ypd/ifuuriw.  It  is  inferred  from  Poll.  viii.  92 
that  the  three  first  archons  possessed  the  right 
of  naming  their  own  secretaries  (Gilbert,  i.  218). 
Four  ^iri^Ai^al  r&y  9uaumiplmp  have  two  secre- 
taries among  them  (tb.  i.  162)  ;  there  is  a  yp,  of 
the  6pyMmy§s  (i.  203),  and  one  of  the  ^frifio* 
(i.  299). 

Among  this  crowd  of  clerks  three  ypofifiorfiSf 
all  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the 
^ovAi^,  stand  out  from  the  rest  as  real  stato 
officers:  these  are  partly  described  under 
BOUL)^  p.  311  6;  cf.  Pollux,  vUi.  98.  Next  to 
the  iuniypa/^bs  riis  0ov\^s  the  most  important 
official  in  this  l^y  was  the  first  secretary, 
whose  full  title  was  6  lunii  wpvrarcfar  yp.  n)f 
^ovA^ff,  of  which  yp,  lutrii  wpvraptioM  and  yp. 
rris  iSovA^ff  were  usnal  abbreviations.  He  was 
appointed  by  lot  from  among  the  iSovAcvro) 
to  serve  the  time  of  each  pr]^ny,  though  h« 
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mlirmjs  belonged  to  a  diflcrrat  prjtaiij  from 
that  which  was  in  power;  and  hia  proriaoe  waa 
to  keep  the  pablic  rtoords  and  the  decrees  of  the 
people  made  daring  hia  ttrm  of  office  (to  theae 
hia  name  waa  prefixed  in  the  formnla  h  Ictim 
4ypmfift/Jtr€v€)t  and  to  deliver  to  the  thesmo- 
thetae  the  decrees  of  the  senate  (Lex.  op,  Dein. 
c  Ji/nar.  p.  720,  §  63).  Later  we  find  him 
calleU  6  wtfi  r^  finfim  (Boeckh,  SthJL*  L  230 ; 
Gilbert,  L  159). 

The  second  ypm^tftmrthf  waa  elected  bj  the 
senate,  bjr  x^f*^^^  **^  ^'^**  entrusted  with 
the  custody  of  the  laws  {M  r^in  w^iumn,  Pollux, 
Tiii  98 ;  Dem.  o,  Jtmocr,  d.  713,  §  42 ;  <fe  Cor. 
p.  2^id,  §  38).  His  usual  name  was  yp.  rifs 
/8ev\iif,  but  in  late  inscriptions  of  the  imperial 
time  he  is  also  called  yp,  rmf  /3ov\crr«r  (Boeckh, 
i>.  -ff.  p.  187  =  AAA.*  t  233).  Further  par- 
ticulara  concerning  hia  o6Sce  are  not  known. 

A  third  ypafAfAtn^hs  was  called  yp.  riit  W^e«f 
(Thucyd.  riL  10),  or  7^  riis  /So«Ai|f  mU  rev 
9^lft0v.  He  was  appointed  bj  the  people,  by 
X«poror/(B,  and  the  principal  part  of  his  oflSce 
was  to  read  anj  laws  or  documents  which  were 
required  to  be  read  in  the  assembly  or  the 
senate  (Pollux,  /.  c. ;  Dem.  F.  L.  p.  419,  §  249= 
279  ;  c.  Lept,  p.  485,  §  94 ;  Suid.  «.  v.).  It  ia 
admitted  by  Boeckh  (AAA.*  i.  234>5)  that  there 
are  some  difficulties  about  the  second  and  third 
of  these  secretaries,  but  there  seems  no  sufficient 
ground  for  the  contention  of  Gilbert  (L  254) 
that  there  was  only  one  until  the  rear  B.a 
307-6,  after  the  expulsion  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus.  The  language  of  Demosthenes  (^'  hiimv 
ypafAfMr§Tt  xayo^amf^rrft  $i>'  fni  h%9rp4^^ftitnjf 
49  tf  96\^,  de  F,  L.  I.  c.)  seems  to  show  that 
there  were  in  his  time  at  least  two  ypm^ifucrtls 
elected  by  the  people  and  reckoned  among  the 
iMitrtrot :  nor  is  the  suggestion  countenanced  by 
Frinkel,  the  recent  learned  editor  of  Boeckh. 

The  assistants  to  these  three  Tpofiftorcis,  and 
to  some  of  those  mentioned  abore  as  dril  or 
military  officers  of  the  state,  were  called 
^cypOfiuMTtis  or  under-clerks  (Dem.  de  Cor, 

E.  314,  §  261 ;  Antiphon,  de  Choreut,  §§  35,  49 ; 
ysias,  c  Nioom,  §  29).  These  persons  were 
either  public  slares  [Demosu]  or  citisens  of  the 
lower  orders,  as  appears  from  the  tone  in  which 
Demosthenes  speaks  of  them  (de  F.  L,  p.  371, 
f  95  =  109;  p.  403,1  200  =  222 ;  p.  419,§  249 
=  279;  p.  442,  §  314  =  3601  In  all  these 
paasages,  and  in  de  Cor,  p.  269  §  127, 314  §  261, 
Demosthenes  is  pouring  the  rials  of  his  con- 
tempt upon  Aeschines  for  haring  been  a  gram- 
mateus;  in  the  third  of  them  he  says  that 
Aeschines  and  his  brother  were  ^woypofi/utrus 
before  they  were  ypofAfMortts.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  hold  the  same  clerkship  for  two 
successire  years  (Lys.  /.  c. ;  cf.  Boeckh,  P.  E, 
p.  188  n.  =  AAA.*  i.  237  n.). 

The  iuntyp€if€7t  or  checking-clerks  differed 
from  the  ypamutrM  in  dealing  only  with  the 
public  accounta;  they  are  noticed  separately 
rANTioaAFHElB].  (Boeckh,  Bk.  ii.  ch.  8,  much 
mller  in  the  third  edition;  Schtfmann,  ils- 
•embiies,  p.  318  C;  Gilbert,  references  as 
above.)  [L.  S.]    fW.  W.] 

GRAMMATOPHYLA'CIUM.     [Ae- 

CHEION;  TaBULABIUM.] 

GRAPHE  (rpo^X  in  its  most  general 
acceptation,  comprehends  all  state  trials  and 
criminal   prosecutions  whatever  in    the  Attic 


eouita  (it  is  used  in  this  sense  bot  rarely  iatke 
classic  writers,  [Dem.3  c.  Siepk.  n,  p.  1131,  §9; 
Xenoph.  Sep.  Atkem,  3,  2;  an  tlevrftXk 
iuut4€tm  is  called  Tpofi,  laae.  Hag%.  {§  28,  SI, 
35,  [Dem.]  a  Tkeocr,  p.  1332,  §  32);  but  ia  iu 
more  limited  sense,  those  only  which  were  irt 
diatinguiahad  aa  the  cMwrai,  li*l€i|a,  unf 
7f  Aia,  etc  by  a  special  name  and  a  pecnltv 
conduct  of  the  proceedings  (cf.  Wxn.  c  BmA.  L 
p.  998,  §  14,  ypmfeU  fi^tts  ^rie^u  iny^; 
Lvs.  c.  AgoraL  f  6b;  pro  MamtWL  §  12,  ctc^ 
Tne  principal  characteristic  differences  beC««a 
public  and  private  actions  are  enumerated  onlff 
Dun,  and  the  peculiar  forms  of  public  proncs- 
tions,  such  aa  those  above  mentioned,  are  Kpt- 
rately  noticed.  Of  these  forma,  together  witii 
that  of  the  Qrapke,  properiy  so  called,  it  fre* 
quently  happened  that  two  or  more  were  apflli^ 
able  to  the  aame  course  or  action  {tjg,  Den. 
c  Mid,  p.  523,  f  28 ;  c.  Andrx^.  p.  601,  §  27); 
and  the  diacretion  of  the  prosecutor  in  sekctiig 
the  most  advaatageona  of  his  available  reawdiei 
was  attended  by  results  of  great  importsacs  ts 
himself  and  to  the  accused,  if  the  proiecitoi'i 
speech  (acnryvp^a),  and  the  evidence  sddoeed 
by  him,  were  insufficient  to  establish  the  sggn- 
vated  character  of  the  wrong  in  qnestioe,  a 
indicated  by  the  form  of  action  he  had  cboKS, 
his  ill-judged  rigour  might  be  alleged  ia  ntti- 
gation  of  the  punishment  by  the  defodsat  ii 
hia  reply  (AvoAoyia),  or  upon  the  asaessmestof 
the  penalty  after  judgment  given;  and  if  tbe 
case  wera  one  of  those  in  which  the  dicssU  kad 
no  power  of  assessing  (&r^ii|Toy  7pa^),  it  b^ 
cauae  a  total  failure  of  juatice,  mxA  even  itaier 
the  prosecutor  liable  to  a  fine  or  other  pooidi- 
ment. 

The  courts  before  which  public  causes  cssld 
be  tried   were  very  various ;    and  beadei  tht 
ordinary  Heliastic  bodies  under  the  oontiol  of 
the  nine  archons,  or  the  Eleven,  or  the  logiiue, 
ot  the  generala,   the    council,  and    even  tk« 
popular  assembly   of   the   people,  occadoisllf 
became  judicial  bodies  for  that  purpose,  as  it 
the  case  of  the  Dokimasiae  of  the  archoas  (Dm* 
c  LepL  p.  484,  §  90 ;  cf.  Pollux,  viii.  9*2),  vA 
sometimes  in  that  of  Eisangeliae  (Ait.  Process, 
ed.  Lipsius,  p.  140  f.  and  p.  325).    The  proper 
court  in  which  to  bring  a  particular  actios  «« 
for  the  roost  part  determined  by  the  rabjcct* 
matter  of  the  accusation.     In  the  trial  of  tttte 
offences  it   was  in  general    requisite  that  tbe 
ostensible   prosecutor  should  be    an  Athenitf 
citizen  in  the  full  possession  of  his  frnnchiieC' 
0ovX6fMros  *A$iiP€umf  oTr  l^^ri) ;  bat  on  sob* 
particular  occasions  even   slaves  and  rendeat 
aliens  were  invited  to  come   forward  snd  1<7 
inforroationa  (ftnimiw  iJ^ms  rhp  ficmk&iufP^  "^ 
iurr&p  icol  (^vwr  aol  MAwt,  Thuc.  vi.  27;  cC 
Andoc.  de  Myst,  §§  13,  15  ff.  /i^rwrii— «!*«* 
inform  against  their  master,  a  resident  a^ 
Lys.  pro  CalL  §  5 ;  cf.  Antiph.  de  coed.  RtrU. 
§  34,  Lys.  pro  sacr.  dlea  ex9c.  §  16,  for  tk 
rewards  of   the  fifiwvrai:    if  the  infonneti* 
proved   to  be   falae,  they  were  put  to  d««Wj 
Andoc  de  Mytt,  §  20).    Sometimes  in  IJs^ 
geliae  and  other  special  proceedings  the  pn»^ 
cution  and  conduct  of  the  cause  in  court  wis 
carried  on  by  advocates  chosen  for  the  occtfw« 
(trvp^poi,  [Pint]    Vttt.  X  OraU,  p.  833  U 
KorfiyofMity  Dinarch.  c  Demosth,  §  51 ;  c  ^^ 
§  6  ;  Pint.  Perict.  10) ;  but  with  the  except" 
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of  these  temporary  appointments  the  protection 
of  purely  state  interests  seems  to  have  been  left 
to  volunteer  accusers. 

In  criminal  causes  the  prosecution  was  con- 
ducted  by  the  ie6pios  in  behalf  of  the  aggriered 
woman  or  minor ;  his  wpoffrdfrijs  probably  gare 
some  assistance  to  the  resident  alien  in  the 
commencement  of  the  proceedings,  though  the 
accusation  wag  in  the  name  of  the  person 
aggrieved,  who  also  made  his  appearance  at  the 
trial  without  the  intervention  of  the  patron 
(^Att.  Process^  ed.  Lipsius,  p.  753  f. :  cf.  Hermes^ 
1887,  xxii.  p.  223  ff.).  The  Urvr^Xus  enjoyed 
the  same  privileges  as  the  citizens  (C7.  /.  A.  ii. 
No.  121,  t.  26;  cf.  Schubert,  de  proxen,  Att. 
p.  55  f.) ;  and  a  complete  foreigner  would  upon 
this  occasion  require  protection  from  the  prox- 
enufl  of  his  country.  With  the  exception  of 
cases  in  which  the  Apagoge,  Ephegesis,  Endeixis, 
or  Eisangelia  were  adopted,  in  which  the  accused 
had  to  find  bail  or  go  to  prison  (in  certain  Eiaan- 
geliae  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  set  free  on  bail), 
and  of  accusations  at  the  Euthynae  and  Doki- 
masiae,  when  the  accused  was  or  was  supposed 
by  the  Uw  to  be  present,  a  public  action  against 
a  citizen  commenced  like  an  ordinary  lawsuit, 
with  a  summons  to  appear  before  the  proper 
naagistrate  on  a  fixed  day  (Plat,  ^uthyphr.  init.). 
The  anacrisis  then  followed  [Amaoeisxs];  but 
the  bill  of  accusation  was  called  a  ypa^i  (thi^ 
term  is  also  used  generally  for  bills  in  private 
actions,  cf.  Dem.  c.  Aphob.  i.  p.  817,  §  12 ;  Lys. 
de  Ariitoph,  bon.  §  55 ;  AU,  Procest^  ed.  Lipsius, 
p.  232)  or  ^Ifforff^ia  or  ^do-ir,  as  the  case 
might  be,  rarely  iyKXiifia  ([Dem.]  c.  Aristog.  i. 
p.  787,  §  58 ;  cf.  Hyperid.  pro  Lyoophr,  col.  14) 
or  A^|is  (Dem.  c.  Boeot  i.  p.  999,  §  17)  as  in 
private  actions ;  a  public  prosecution  could  not 
be  referred  to  an  arbitrator  [Diaetbtae],  and 
if  it  were  compromised,  thb  would  render  the 
accuser  ipso  jure  (without  the  action  icatfv^^c»r, 
Ait»  Proce88f  ed.  Lipsius,  p.  450)  liable  to  a  fine 
of  a  thousand  drachmas  ([Dem.]  c.  Theocr, 
p.  1823,  §  6).  The  same  sum  was  also  forfeited 
when  the  proeecutor  failed  to  obtain  the  votes 
of  a  fifth  of  the  dicasts  in  all  cases  except  those 
brought  before  the  archon  that  had  reference  to 
injury  (Kdieanns)  done  to  women  and  orphans, 
in  a  trial  for  uprooting  a  moria  (Lys.  pro  soar. 
otea  exsc,  §  37),  and  up  to  a  certain  time  in 
Eisangeliae  for  political  oifences,  likewise  in  a 
Probole  (Ati,  Process,  ed.  Lipsius,  p.  344),  and 
probably  also  in  such  cases  where  luer^opot 
were  chosen  by  the  popular  assembly  (after  an 
kwi^euru  of  the  Areiopagitic  council)  to  prose- 
cnte  before  a  court  (for  we  learn  from  Dinarch. 
c  Dem,  §  54,  that  sometimes  they  did  not 
obtain  as  many  as  one-fifth  of  the  votes).  Be- 
sides this  penalty,  a  modified  disfranchisement, 
aa,  for  instance,  an  incapacity  to  bring  a  simihir 
accusation,  was  incurred  upon  several  occasions. 
Upon  the  conviction  of  the  accused,  if  the 
sentence  were  death  (on  the  mode  of  execution 
see  Joum.  of  PhiUA,  viii.  p.  1  ff.)  or  prison,  the 
presiding  magistrate  of  the  court  delivered 
over  the  prisoner,  who  remained  in  the  custody 
of  the  Scjthae  during  the  trial,  to  the  Eleven 
(wa^cJMfvat  roir  IvScica).  If  the  punishment 
was  confiscation  of  property,  the  demarche  as  a 
rule,  made  an  inventory  of  the  effects  of  the 
criminal  (jit  8i  Zti/idpx^  &iro^yai  r^v  oMay 
-esbrouff  t>.  of  Archeptolemus  of  Agryle  and 


I  Antiphon  of  Rhamnus,  [Pint.]  ViH,  X.  OratL 
p.  834  A :  cf.  Harpocr.  s.  v.  Hjfiapxos :  and  Lex. 
Seguer.  304,  4,  au?i\oyt7s),  which  was  read  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  delivered  to  the 
poletae,  that  they  might  hold  a  sale  of  the 
goods,  and  pay  in  the  proceeds  to  the  public 
treasury.  If  the  accused  was  condemned  to  pay 
a  fine,  the  presiding  magistrate  had  to  give 
notice  of  the  amount  to  the  wpdrropcs :  and  if 
the  fine  or  any  part  of  it  was  to  go  to  a  temple^ 
the  like  notice  was  to  be  sent  to  the  rofdas  of 
the  god  or  goddess  to  whom  the  temple  belonged 
([Dem.]  c.  Macart,  p.  1074,  §  71 ;  c.  Aristog.  ». 
p.  778,  §  28).  {Att  Process,  ed.  Lipsius,  p.  958 
tf.)  [J.  S.  M.]    [H.  H.1 

GRAPHIA'BnJM.    [Stilus.] 
GRAPHI8.    [PicruRA.] 
GBATHIUM.    Pstilus.] 
GBA8SATOBE8.    [Utrocinium.] 
GREGORIA'NUS  CiODEX.    [Codex  Gre- 

OORIANUB.] 

GBIPHUS  (7p<<x»).    [Aenioma.] 

GBOMA  was  the  instrument  from  which  the 
Roman  gromatid  or  land-surveyors  took  their 
name.  The  word  is  generally  said  to  be  a  Latin 
version  of  yv^fwva  (ace.  of  yv^fxt»¥)f  though 
the  two  instruments  are  in  no  respect  alike,  but 
more  recently  a  connexion  has  been  suggested 
with  norma  for  (gynorma.  However  that  may 
be,  groma  or  gruma  is  certainly  a  very  ancient 
name,  for  which  later  writers  sometimes  used 
machinula  or  stella,  and  perhaps  tetranSy  though 
this  name  belongs  rather  to  cross  lines  drawn 
on  the  ground  (cf.  Nonius,  p.  63,  for  gruma  in 
this  sense). 

The  groma  b  represented  (fig.  1)  on  the 
gravestone  of  a  gromaticus  found  some  years  luro 
at  Ivrea.  (Cavedoni  in  Buil.  Arch,  Nap.,  N.  §., 
Anno  1. ;  Cantor,  Varies,  sur  Oesch,  der  Math, 
i.  456 ;  Rossi,  Oroma  e  Squadro,  1877,  p.  43.) 
The  design  is  not  in  per- 
spective, but,  if  allowances 
be  made  for  the  inexperience 
of  the  artist,  it  explains 
fairly  well  the  nature  of 
the  instrument.  Two  small 
planks  crossing  one  another 
at  right  angles  are  supported 
on  a  column  or  post  (ferra^ 
merUum),  Plummets  (pro- 
bably four,  though  there  are 
only  two  in  the  monument^ 
are  suspended  from  the 
planks  to  guide  the  operator 
in  securing  a  vertical  position  of  the  column, 
and  a  horizontal  for  the  cross-pieces.  The  smal) 
circles  at  the  point  of  section  in  the  drawing 
may  represent  a  hole  in  the  continuation  of  the 
column  for  the  operator  to  look  through,  or  a 
large  hole  in  the  cross-pieces  to  allow  of  their 
being  tipped  up  to  a  certain  angle  if  necessary. 
The  latter  is  the  more  likely,  for  in  that  case 
the  continuation  of  the  column  would  serve  as 
a  support  to  prevent  the  cross  from  filling. 
In  any  case  it  obstructs  the  view  along  the 
planks. 

The  use  of  the  instrument  is  obvious.  It  is 
intended  to  guide  a  surveyor  in  drawing  real  or 
imaginary  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
more  especially  in  fixing  the  cardo  (or  N.  and  S. 
line)  and  decumanus  (or  £.  and  W.  line)  essen- 
tial to  the  orientation  of  any  templum  or  to  the 


Oroma,  fig.  1.   (From 
a  gravestooe.) 
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divitloD  of  a  Roman  camp  [CAffnu].  A  verj 
large  T  tqaaTe  wai  fometimei  uaod  for  the  same 
j>DrpoM  (tee  below). 

Another  rerj  andent  method  of  drawing 
long  lines  at  right  angles  wa<  to  stretch  a  rope 
Tonnd  three  pep  fixed  in  the  ground,  at  such 
dittances  from  one  another  that  the  sides  of  the 
triangle  formed  by  the  rope  were  in  the  ratio 
3:4:5.  The  angle  contained  between  the 
ahorter  sides  u  a  right  angle  (End.  L  4S),  This 
methoil  was  very  earlj  used  by  the  Egyptians, 
whose  oprtMm^wrat  or  **  rope-stretchers  *'  were 
considered  by  Ltemocritus  the  masters  of  geo- 
metry in  his  day  (Clemens  Al.  Strom,  i.  357). 
It  was  employed  also  at  the  bnildiog  of  the 
temple  of  Edfn,  as  the  inscriptions  thereon 
-declare,  and  was  used  by  Heron  himself  on  occa- 
sion (vspi  $iSwrpasy  Propa.  21,  22 ;  cf.  Cantor, 
VorUt.  pp.  55,  56,  324,  325).  The  knowledge 
<»f  the  ratio  3:4:5  for  the  sides  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle  was  introduced  into  Greece  by 
Pythagoras,  and  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  of  Greek  geometry 
<cf.  Prodnsy  Comm,  m  £ucL  i.  47,  ed.  Friedlein, 
J).  426). 

But  the  groma  and  all  other  instruments  of 
the  same  kind  were  ultimately  superseded,  for 
all  pnrpoees  requiring  any  nicety  of  measure- 
ment, by  the  dioptra^  an  instrument  which  very 
dosdy  resembles  the  modem  theodolite,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  outcome  of  many  gradual 
improvements  on  the  groma.  Heron,  who 
describes  it,  does  not  claim  it  as  his  own  inven- 
tion, though  he  is  probably  responsible  for  many 
details  of  the  instrument  which  h^  describes. 
Biton,  who  teems  to  be  earlier  than  Heron,  says 
that  he  had,  in  his  Optics,  described  a  9torlop  to 
be  niad  in  ascertaining  the  heights  of  walls,  itc 
{^VHL  Mathttnatioi,  ed.  Thevenot  and  La  Hire, 
1693,  p.  108),  and  Heron  himself  says  that  the 
ZUrrptu  of  previous  writers  were  many  and 
Tarious.  The  dioptra  described  by  Heron  (^NoL 
4i  ExtraUa  det  MSS,  de  la  BibL  Impir. 
vol.  xix.  pt.  2,  ed.  Vincent,  p.  157  ff.,  with  a 
plate)  is  constructed  as  follows.  A  flat  brass 
rod,  about  eight  feet  long,  with  two  small 
sights  at  each  end,  is  supported  on  a  pillar, 
which  ouy  be  adjusted  to  the  perpendicular  by 
comparison  with  a  plummet  hanging  by  its  side, 
the  rod  being  at  the  same  time  adjusted  to  the 
horizontal  by  comparison  with  a  water-level 
attached  to  it  in  a  groove.  The  rod  is  not 
immediately  attached  to  the  pillar,  but  is  sup- 
ported on  a  frame  which  allows  it  to  swing 
horizontally,  and  to  a  less  degree  vertically.  Two 
screws  (icoxA(8ia)  turning  cog-wheeb  {iiorrmrii 
rvfiwdiftd)  are  provided  in  an  ingenious  manner 
to  regulate  the  two  movements  of  the  rod.  it 
seems  also  that  a  button  fixed  in  the  plate  of 
the  horizontal  cog-wheel  stopped  the  movement 
when  the  rod  had  turned  exactly  through  a 
right  angle  in  the  horizontal  plane.  The  ver- 
tical cog-whed  allowed  only  for  a  swing  of 
about  45^  in  that  plane.  With  the  dioptra 
were  used  also  two  poles  of  predsely  the  same 
kind  as  those  used  by  modem  surveyors.  The 
poles  were  20  feet  long,  marked  with  measures 
and  provided  with  an  internal  slide  (xeXtfrd- 
ptoy),  also  nearlv  20  feet  long.  The  slide  was 
surmounted  with  a  drcular  disc,  coloured  half 
black  and  half  white,  which  of  course  was 
4dways  visible  at  the  top  of  the  pole.    The  slide 
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oonld  be  palled  up  by  a  string  until  the  dise 
was  elevated  40  feet  high,  it  is  evident  from 
Vitruvins  (viiL  6)  and  other  writers  that  the 
dioptra  was  adopted  for  nice  calculations  by  the 
Homan  surveyors,  and  the  terms  used  by  the 


gromatici  (Gixmr.  VetL  or  Bdmiache  Fe 
ed.  Lachmann,  &C.,  Berlin,  1848),  e.g.  koriog^ 
fu'icm,  hypotenuta,  rnnbadumj  podismusj  praedmn, 
(&voto/k{),  &C.,  show  how  largely  thdr  art  wis 
derived  firom  Greek  sources,  especially  tiie  wocks 
of  Heron  (Cantor,  Yoriet.  L  p.  470), 

The  treatise  on  the  dioptra  by  Henm,  aboivs 
mentioned,  ocmtains  a  number  of  propoaitions 
illustrative  of  the  use  of  the  instrument.  A 
few  examples  will  suffice:  the  general  aim  of 
all  the  problenu  being  to  find  the  difiiemice  of 
level  between  two  given  points,  or  to  draw  a 
straight  line  from  a  point  to  an  unseen  potsL 
Thus  Prop.  13  is  to  cut  a  straight  tunnel 
through  a  Mil  from  one  given  point  to  another: 
7  is  to  find  the  height  of  an  inaccessible  poiBt: 
14  and  15  are  to  sink  a  shaft  whidi  shall  meet 
a  horizontal  tunnd :  19  and  20  are  to  find  two 
points  at  a  given  distance  from  one  another. 
The  examples  given  by  Heron  are  sddom  purely 
theoretical.  He  prefers,  when  a  di«tanoe  is 
given,  to  state  it  in  actual  measurement,  and 
thus  makes  continual  use  of  arithmetic  and  evea 
of  algebraical  operations.  His  geometry  is  oon- 
fined  almost  entirely  to  the  first  and  the  sixth 
books  of  Euclid.  The  measurement  of  angles 
by  degrees,  kc^  was  never  used  by  Xht  Greeks 
or  Romans  for  any  but  astronomical  porposea, 
and  even  in  that  field  is  not  foond  befWre 
Ptolemy,  though  he  derived  the  practice  litn 
Hipparchus  (oidL  Theon's  Comm,  ed.  Halms,  i 
p.  110). 

The  most  common  problem  in  the  writings  of 
andent  surveyors  which  have  come  down  to  s 
is  that  of  finding  the  breadth  of  a  river  withoat 
crossing  it,  the  Latin  ^wninit  varaUo. 

The  solution  of  this  is  given  in  the  treatae 
on  the  dioptra  (pr.  4)  in  the  2l8t  chap,  of  the 
K«rrol  of  Sex.   Julius   Africanus   (in  the  TdL 
Mathematioi^  pp.  295-6),  and  by  Nipsos  in  the 
Qromat.   VetL  Qu   285-6).     In  Afiricanns  it  is 
put  in  strategical  form,  the  inaccessiUe  shore  of 
the  river  being  supposed  to  be  in  the  occnpatioa 
of  the  enemy.     His  solution  is  as  follows:- 
is  the  accessible  shore 
of  the  river,  a  a  point 
on  the   opposite  side. 
The  dioptra  is  set  up 
at  a  point  t,  obviously 
further  from  the  bank 
than   the    breadth    of 
the    river,    and    the 
sights  are  directed  so 
that  the  line  la  shall 
cut  the  river  at  right 
angles    in    ^       The 
dioptra  is  then  turned 
through  a  right  angle 
and  the  point  v  is  taken  on  w  at  right  angles  ts 
oi.    IV  is  bisected  at  k,  and  icO  is  drawn  parallel 
to  OI,  meeting  in  $  the  line  joining  ov.     Frsn  i 
again  $p  is  drswn  parallel  to  iv,  meeting  ai  ia  f 
A  preceding  proposition  (Cantor,  Fortes,  p.  37i) 
of  the  simplest  character  has  shown  thst«tk 
sides  ai,  ov  of  the  triangle  a  i  v  are  bisected  ia  f 
and  $.    Therefore  ap=pi,  and  it  remains  only  t* 
measure  pi  and  pp^  and  to  deduct  the  meaiaiii 
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of  ipp  from  that  of  pc    The  remainder  is  the 
measure  of  eup. 

Another  mode  of  solving  the  same  problem  is 
given  by  the  same  writer  in  the  same  chapter  of 
the  KarroL  This  requires  only  a  very  large 
solid  right  angle  or  T  square  (yw^/mv).     In 
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figure  3  the  thickened  lines  c5  and  Sy  repre* 
sent  such  a  right  angle.  Then,  by  similar 
triangles,  a0  :  €9  : :  0y  :  9y.  Of  these  three 
distances  the  last  three  are  known.  In  the 
ssune  figure,  if  aj3  be  the  height  of  a  tower,  the 
triangles  are  drawn  in  a  vertical  plane :  c5  is 
the  pillar  supporting  a  tilted  dioptnzy  and  aty 
is  the  line  from  the  top  of  the  tower  passing 
through  the  sights  of  the  dioptra  and  produced 
to  meet  the  ground.  The  superior  advantages 
of  the  dioptra  over  the  groma  are  obvious  from 
this  last  example. 

It  should  perhaps  be  added  that  the  Qroma" 
tiei  Frontinus,  Hyginus,  &c.,  above  mentioned, 
were,  so  far  as  the  extant  fragments  enable  tis 
to  judge,  judicial  officers,  engaged  chiefly  in 
taking  areas,  &c.,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation, 
division,  &c.  Hence  there  are  not,  in  the  works 
attributed  to  them,  many  of  the  more  nice  and 
diflScult  problems  which  are  discussed  with  so 
much  acuteness  by  Heron  and  Julius  Africanus. 
Enough,  however,  is  said  on  such  subjects  to 
show  that  the  Roman  surveyors  were  fully 
learned  in  the  works  of  their  Greek  predeces- 
sors. (Cf.  Rudorff  on  Oromatischc  Institut.  in 
the  Qfim,  Vett.  ii.  p.  230  sqq. ;  Cantor's  Agri' 
mensoren,  Leipzig,  1875;  and  Agrihenborbs, 
supra,)  [J.  G.] 

GBOSPHOS  (yp6ff<bos\    [Hasta,  p.  936  6.] 
GUBEBNA'CULXM.    [Navis.] 
GUSTA'TIO.    [Cena,  p.  396  6.] 
GUTTUS  (\^Kv0os%  a  vessel  with  a  narrow 
month  or  neck,  from  which  liquids  were  poured 
in  drops ;  hence  its  name.    **  Qui  vinum  dabant 


GuttL    (British  Museum.) 

nt    minutatim    fnnderent,    a    gnttis    guHum 
appellanrat  **  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  124  M.).    Varro 


goes  on  to  say  that  for  pouring  out  wine  at 
the  banquet  it  had  been  superseded  by  the- 
epichysis  and  cyathus ;  but  retained  its  place  in 
sacrificial  libations,  especially  of  the  domestic 
sort  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  118,  with  Orelli's  note;. 
Plin.  B.  K  xvi.  §  185).  'ITie  guttus  was  of  thfr 
plainest  shape  and  materials;  it  differed  from 
the  Capis  (also  used  in  sacrifices),  EpiouTSisand 
Urceus  in  being  without  a  handle ;  and  was 
usually  of  coarse  pottery,  ns  in  the  specimena 
here  figured  from  the  British  Museum,  though 
one  of  beech-wood  is  mentioned  (faginus^  Plin» 
/.  c).  It  was  in  common  use  as  an  oil-cruet, 
whether  at  table  (Cell.  xviL  8,  §  b),  or  at  Uie 
bath  (Juv.  ill.  263,  xi.  158 ;  cf.  Balneae,  p. 
279  a,  where  a  guttus  and  a  strigil  are  engraved 
together).  Oil  was  also  kept  in  large  horns 
(Hor.  Sat  ii.  2, 61 ;  Mart.  xiv.  52);  in  the  latter 
passage  the  lemma  has,  perhaps  improperly, 
guttus  comeus.     (Marquardt,  Prvoatl,  630.) 

[W.  S.]  [W.W.] 
GYMNA8IABCHES.  [Gymnasiuii.] 
GYMNA'SIUM  (7VAii^<(<rioir).  The  whole  edu- 
cation of  a  Greek  youth  was  divided  into  three 
parts :  grammar,  music,  and  gymnastics  (ypdfi" 
futroj  ftovctitfif  and  yvfiMwrruinif  [Plat.]  T/ieag. 
p.  122  E ;  Clitoph.  p.  407  B ;  Plut.  de  Audit,  c  17), 
to  which  Aristotle  (Poi,  viii.  3,  p.  1337)  adds  a 
fourth,  the  art  of  drawing  or  painting.  Gym- 
nastics, however,  were  thought  by  the  ancients  a 
matter  of  such  importance,  that  this  part  of 
education  alone  occupied  as  much  time  and 
attention  as  all  the  others  put  together;  and 
while  the  latter  necessarily  ceased  at  a  certain 
period  of  life,  gymnastics  continued  to  be  culti- 
vated by  persons  of  all  ages,  though  those  of  an 
advanced  age  naturally  took  lighter  and  lesa 
fatiguing  exercises  than  boys  and  youths.  (Xen. 
Sympos,  i.  7  ;  Lucian,  Lexiph.  5.)  The  ancients, 
and  more  especially  the  Ureeks,  seem  to  have 
been  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  mind  could 
not  possibly  be  in  a  healthy  state,  unless  the 
body  was  likewise  in  perfect  health,  and  no 
means  were  thought,  either  by  philosophers  or 
physicians,  to  be  more  conducive  to  preserve  or 
restore  bodily  health  than  well-regulated  exer* 
cise.  The  word  *'  gymnastics  "  is  derived  IVom 
yvfiy6s  (naked),  because  the  persons  who  per- 
formed their  exercises  in  public  or  private 
gymnasia  were  either  entirely  naked,  or  merely 
covered  by  the  short  x^'*'^^'  (^^  ^^^  autho- 
rities in  Wachsmnth,  Hellen,  Alterth,  vol.  ii, 
p.  354,  2nd  edit. ;  and  Becker-Gall,  CharikleSy 
vol.  ii  p.  219.) 

The  great  partiality  of  the  Greeks  for  gym- 
nastic exercises  was  productive  of  infinite  good : 
they  gave  to  the  body  that  henlthy  and  beautiful 
development  by  which  the  Greeks  excelled  all 
other  nations,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
imparted  to  their  minds  that  power  and  elasticity 
which  will  ever  be  admired  in  all  their  pro* 
ductions.  (Lucian,  de  Oymnast,  15.)  The 
plastic  art  in  particular  must  have  found  its 
first  and  chief  nourishment  in  the  gymnastic 
and  athletic  performances,  and  it  may  be  justly 
observed  that  the  Greeks  would  never  have 
attained  their  pre-eminence  in  sculpture  had  not 
their  gymnastic  and  athletic  exhibitions  made 
the  artists  familiar  with  the  beautiful  forms  of 
the  human  bo<]y  and  its  various  attitudes.  (Of. 
Curtius,  Hisi.  ii.  p.  68.)  Respecting  the 
advantages  of  gymnastics  in  a  medical  point  of 
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liaw,  mnv  rtmurin  are  made  at  the  md  of  thu 
article.  But  wc  mnit  at  the  lame  time  coDfeM 
that  at  a  Utn  period  of  Greek  biatory,  wben 
the  symnaaia  hail  become  placea  of  retort  for 
idle  lonngen,  Ibtir  tril  eflecti  wen  no  leaa 
■trikinc.  The  chief  objects  for  which  liitj  had 
•rigin^ly  been  iaititnted  ware  gradiuli}'  1«t 
■igbt  of,  and  iutead  of  being  placet  of  educatioD 
and  training  tbejr  became  mere  place*  of  amiue- 
ment;  and  among  other  iojurioiu  practices  to 
which  lh*J  fai*  rite,  the  gjrnnaaia  were 
charged,  eTeD  by  the  ancirnti  ttaemaalree,  with 
baring  producsd  and  foittrtd  that  moit  odioDi 
rica  of  the  Qrecke,  the  waOffmaTlm.  (Plot. 
Qiuied.  £«m.  40,  toI.  ii.  p.  122,  ed.  Wytteub. : 
eampare  Ariitot.  PoL  Tiiu  4;  Pint.  J'Juli>p.  3; 
QointiL  L  11,  5.) 

Oymoaitic*,  in  the  wfdett  hdm  of  the  word, 
caaDprebended  alio  the  agociiitic  and  athletic 
arU  (^TMirrict  and  UAi)  ruc^) ;  tbat  ia,  the  art 
of  thoaa  who  contended  for  the  priiea  at  the 
great  pablic  gamta  in  Greece,  sod  of  thoae  who 
made  gymnaitic  perfonsancea  their  profeaaioD 
[ATHLETaE  and  AgOHOTOCTAS].  Both  origin- 
alad  in  the  gjrnnaaia,  in  ao  far  ai  the  atblatae 
aa  wall  u  the  agoniitae  were  originallr  trained 
in  them.  The  athletaa,  bowarer,  afterwarda 
formed  a  diMinct  claaa  of  penoni  nnconnected 
«ith  the  grmBaaiaj  while  the  gjrnnaiia,  at 
the  tima  whan  thay  bad  degenerated,  wtr« 
in  Ttality  little  more  than  agoniitie  Kbuols, 
attended  by  Domben  of  ipertatora.  On  certain 
ooeaaiou  the  moat  dietiognlehed  papilj  of 
the  gymnatia  ware  telected  for  the  eihibition 
of  pablic  coatetti  [Lajipadepbosia],  io  that  on 
the  whole  there  wa*  alwaji  a  cloeer  conoedan 
between  the  gymnaitic  and  agoniitie  than 
between  the  gymnaitic  and  athletic  arti.  In  a 
narrower  eenM,  boweTer,  the  gymnaaia  had, 
with  Tery  few  aiceptiona,  nothing  to  do  with 
the  pnblic  conteati,  and  were  place*  of  eurdaa 
for  the  purpose  of  itrangthening  and  improring 
the  body,  or,  in  other  words,  placea  for  phyiical 
edncation  and  training;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  this 
point  of  Tiew  that  we  ihall  consider  them  in 
thii  article. 

Gymnastic  aierdiei  among  the  Oreeki  »em 
to  ban  been  aa  old  as  the  Gnek  nation  ilself,  ni 
may  be  inferred  from  the  (act  that  gymnaitic 
conteati  are  mentioned  in  many  of  the  earliest 
legendi  of  Qteeian  itory  ;  but  they  were,  as 
might  be  aappoaed,  of  a  rade  and  moatly  of  a 
warUke  character.  They  were  generally  held  in 
the  open  air,  and  in  plaini  near  a  rirer,  which 
aAorded  an  opportunity  for  swimming  and 
bathing.  The  Attic  legends  indeed  referred  tb* 
regulation  of  gymnastica  to  Tbaseos  (Pans.  i. 
39,  {  3),  bnt  according  to  Oalen  it  leenu  to  have 
been  about  the  time  of  CleisIheDea  that  gym- 
uitica  were  rednced  to  a  regular  and  complete 
■yatem.  Great  progreii,  bowerai,  mnit  have 
Man  made  ai  early  as  the  time  of  Solon,  as 
appeaii  from  soma  of  his  lawa  which  are 
mentioned  below,  it  was  about  tbe  eame 
period  that  the  Greek  towni  b»an  to  build  their 
regnUr  gymnasia  ai  placea  of  eierciie  for  the 
young,  with  bathi,  and  other  conTeniencea  for 
philoiophart  and  alt  persons  who  longht  in- 
tellectual amuiements.  There  wai  probabiy  no 
Oreck  town  of  any  importance  which  did  not 
poaaeaa  ita  gymuaiinm.  In  man;  places,  such  as 
Kpheiui,  Uierapolii,  and  Aleiaodria  in  l^aa, 
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the  remaina  of  (he  ancient  gymnasia  hare  bees 
discorered  in  modem  times.  The*e.  howarer,  all 
belong  to  a  comparatlrely  late  date,  as  does  also 
that  recently  disooTorad  at  Pergamum  (Come, 
Atagr.  t.  Fergamat,  Berlin,  1880).  Tbe  emrliot 
remeini  are  those  of  tbe  gymnasium  at  Olympia, 
which  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C  (Batticher,  Olympia,  p.  363 
S.).  Athens  poesaised  three  great  gymnasia, — 
the  Lyceum  {A&tfiar),  C^noaargei  (Kinwairya), 
and  the  Acaidemia  ('Antqfiia);  to  which,  ia 
later  times,  aeveral  auialler  onea  were  added. 
All  placea  of  this  kind  were,  on  the  whole, 
built  on  the  same  plan,  though,  from  the 
remains,  aa  well  as  from  the  deacripliona  atill 
extant,  it  is  evident  that  there  were  manr  dif- 
fertacet  in  their  detail.  We  hare  no  detailed 
tcoouut  of  a  gymnaaium  of  the  beat  period.  Tlie 
most  complete  deicription  of  a  eymnasinm  which 
we  poaieea,  ii  that  given  by  Vitruvia.  (v.  11), 
which,  however,  it  vary  obacare,  and  at  the 
tame  time  defective,  in  io  far  as  many  parts 
which  seem  to  have  been  essential  to  a  gym- 
naaium are  not  mentioned  in  it.  Of  the 
numeroui  plant  which  have  been  drawn,  aoanl- 
ing  to  tbe  description  of  Vitrnvios  (cf.  Bluetgen, 
De  Oymmuii  Vitnmam  palaeaira,  Bonn,  1863; 
Gnhl  a,  Koner,  Ltben  der  GHtcAan  n.  Water.' 
p.  naff.;  Becker-Gtill,  Ciariila,  ii.  331  B.; 
Betticher,  Olympia,  I.  c,  &c),  that  of  W. 
Newton,  in  bis  translation  of  Vitmrios,  ToL  L 
£g.  &2,  may  here  be  given  with  ■  few  alterstku, 
although  tome  of  Che  detail!  are  open  to 
criliciim  (cf.  Becker-Goll,  C%ar.  ii.  33I>. 


Plan  of  Oymnisiiim. 

The  perUtylion  (D)  in  s  gymnaaium,  which 
VitruTiua  incorrectly  calli  palaeatra,  it  in  the 
form  of  a  square  or  oblong,  and  it  two  stsdit 
(1200  (eet)in  circumference.  It  counts  of  foor 
porticoea.  In  three  of  them  (ABC)  ipedim 
eiedrae  with  aeati  were  erected,  inwhicb  philo- 
sophers, rhetoriciana,  and  otben,  who  deligbud 
in  intellectual  conversation,  might  uiemblc.  A 
fourth  portico  (E),  towards  the  aoutb,  wai 
double,  io    tlut    iiu   taiterioi    walk  wai   got 
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/exposed  to  bad  weather.  The  double  portico 
contained  the  following  a{>artments ;  —  The 
Ephebeom  -  (F),  a  spacious  hall  with  seats  in 
the  middle,  and  one-third  longer  than  broad, 
destined  for  the  exercises  of  youths.  On  the 
right  is  the  Cory ce  urn  (G%  used  for  exercises 
w^ith  the  sack  (KipuKos)^  perhaps  the  same  room 
which  in  other  cases  was  called  Apodyterium ; 
then  came  the  Conisterium  (H)  adjoining,  where 
the  body  was  sprinkled  with  dust ;  and  next  to 
■the  CoiUsterium,  in  the  returns  of  the  portico,  is 
the  cold  bath,  \ovrp6p  (I).  On  the  left  of  the 
Ephebeum  is  the  Elaeothesium,  where  persons 
were  anointed  by  the  aliptae  (K).  Adjoining 
the  Elaeothesium  is  the  Frigidarium  (L),  or 
more  probably  the  Tepidarium,  where  there  was 
a  lukewarm  bath.  'From  thence  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Propnigeum  (M),  on  the  returns  of  the 
portico ;  near  which,  but  more  inward,  behind 
the  place  of  the  frigidarium,  is  the  vaulted 
sudatory  (N),  in  length  twice  its  breadth,  which 
has  on  the  returns  the  Laconicum  (0)  on  one 
side,  and  opposite  the  Laconicum,  the  hot  bath 
(P).  These  are  the  more  essential  and  primitive 
parts  of  a  gymnasium.  But  in  the  time  of 
Vitruvius  important  additions  were  made  to 
it.  On  the  outside  three  porticoes  are  built; 
one  (QX  ^^  passing  out  from  the  peristyle,  and, 
on  the  right  and  left,  the  two  stadial  porticoes 
(R,  S),  of  which  the  one  (S)  that  fiu:es  the 
north  is  made  double  and  of  great  breadth,  the 
other  (R)  is  single,  and  so  designed  that  in  the 
parts  which  encircle  the  walls,  and  which  ad- 
join the  columns,  there  may  be  margins  for 
paths,  not  less  than  ten  feet ;  and  the  middle  is 
so  excavated  that  there  may  be  two  steps,  a  foot 
and  a  half  In  descent,  to  go  from  the  margin  to 
the  plane  (R),  which  plane  should  not  be  less  in 
breadth  than  12  feet :  by  this  means  those  who 
walk  about  the  margins  in  their  apparel  will 
not  be  annoyed  by  those  who  are  exercising 
themselves.  This  portico  is  called  by  the  Greeks 
{vcrr^ff,  because  in  the  winter  season  the  athletae 
exercised  themselves  in  these  covered  stadia. 
The  ^varhs  had  groves  or  plantations  between 
the  two  porticoes,  and  walks  between  the  trees, 
with  seats  of  signine  work.  Adjoining  the 
^otrrhs  (R)  and  double  portico  (S)  are  the  un- 
covered walks  (U),  which  in  Greek  are  called 
wcpi?  lA^cf,  to  which  the  athletae,  in  fair 
weataer,  go  from  the  winter-xystus  to  exercise. 
Beyond  tUe  xystus  is  the  stadium  (W),  so  large 
that  a  multitude  of  people  may  have  sufficient 
room  to  behold  the  contests  of  the  athletae. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Vitruvius  in  this 
description  of  hb  gymnasium  took  that  of 
Naples  as  his  model ;  but  two  important  parts 
of  other  Greek  gymnasia,  the  apodyterium  and 
the  sphaeristerium,  are  not  mentioned  by  him. 
Canina  (^Arch,  Orec,  tav.  132,  133)  gives  plans 
of  gymnasia  at  Ephesus  and  Hierapolis,  which 
widely  d^or  from  this. 

The  Greehs  bestowed  great  care  upon  the 
outward  and  inward  splendour  of  their  gymnasia, 
and  adorned  them  with  the  statues  of  gods, 
heroes,  victors  in  the  public  games,  and  of 
eminent  men  of  every  class.  Hermes  was  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  gymnasia,  and  his  statue 
was  consequently  seen  in  most  of  them. 

The  earliest  regulations  which  we  possess 
concerning  the  gymnasia  are  contained  in  the 
laws  of  Solon.    One  of  these  laws  forbade  all 
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adults  to  enter  a  gymnasium  during  the  time 
that  boys  were  taking  their  exercises,  and  at  the 
festival  of  the  Uermaea.  The  gymnasia  were, 
according  to  the  same  law,  not  allowed  to  be 
opened  before  sunrise,  and  were  to  be  shut  at 
sunset.  (Lex  ap,  Aeschin.  c  Timarch.  §  12,) 
Another  law  of  Solon  excluded  slaves  from 
gymnastic  exercises.  (Aeschin.  a  Timarch, 
§  138;  Plut.  Solotiy  1.)  Boys  who  were 
children  of  an  Athenian  citizen  and  a  foreign 
mother  (y6doi)  were  not  admitted  to  any  other 
gymnasium  but  the  Cynosarges.  (Plut. 
Them,  1.)  Some  of  the  laws  of  Solon  relating 
to  the  management  and  the  superintendence  of 
the  gymnasia,  show  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
evil  consequences  which  these  institutions  might 
produce,  unless  they  were  regulated  by  the 
strictest  rules.  As  we,  however,  find  that 
adults  also  frequented  the  gymnasia,  we  must 
suppose  that,  at  least  as  long  as  the  laws  of 
Solon  were  in  force,  the  gymnasia  were  divided 
into  different  parts  for  persons  of  different  ages, 
or  that  persons  of  different,  ages  took  their 
exercise  at  different  times  of  the  day.  (Boeckh, 
Corp.  Itucript,  n.  246  and  2214.)  The  educa- 
tion of  boys  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  was  divided 
into  the  three  parts  mentioned  above,  so  that 
gymnastics  formed  only  one  of  them ;  but  during 
the  period  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
year  the  instruction  in  grammar  and  music 
seems  to  have  ceased,  and  gymnastics  were 
exclusively  pursued.  In  the  time  of  Plato  the 
salutary  regulations  of  Solon  appear  to  have 
been  no  longer  observed,  and  we  find  persons  of 
all  ages  visiting  the  gymnasia.  (Plat,  de  Hep, 
V.  p.  452  ;  Xen.  Sympos.  2,  §  18.)  Athens  now 
possessed  a  number  of  smaller  gymnasia,  which 
are  sometimes  called  palaestrae,  in  which  per- 
sons of  all  ages  used  to  assemble,  and  in  which 
even  the  Hermaea  were  celebrated  by  the  boys, 
while  formerly  this  solemnity  had  been  kept 
only  in  the  great  gymnasia,  and  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  adults.  (Plat  Lys,  p.  206.)  These 
changes,  and  the  laxity  in  the  superintendence 
of  these  public  places,  caused  the  gymnasia  to 
differ  very  little  from  the  schools  of  the 
athletae ;  and  it  is  perhaps  partly  owing  to  this 
circumstance  that  writers  of  this  and  subsequent 
times  use  the  words  gymnasium  and  palaestra 
indiscriminately.  (Becker-GtfU,  Charikles,  ii. 
247  f.)  But  K.  F.  Hermann  {Prnatait  §  36) 
seems  to  have  proved  that  the  gymnasium  was 
never  used  for  a  place  of  training.  (Cf.  Uermann- 
Bliimner,  Pn'rafa/^.  p.  336  ff.;  Grasberger,  Erzie- 
hung  und  Uhterricht,  i.  p.  244  ff.) 

Married  as  well  as  unmarried  women  were, 
at  Athens  and  in  all  the  Ionian  states,  excluded 
from  the  gymnasia ;  but  at  Sparta,  and  in  some 
other  Doric  states,  maidens,  dressed  in  the  short 
XiTiiiy,  were  not  only  admitted  as  spectators, 
but  also  took  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  youths. 
Athenaeus,  xiii.  p.  566,  asserts  that  the  same  was 
the  case  at  Chios.  Married  women,  however, 
did  not  frequent  the  gymnasia.  (Plat.  Legg, 
vii.  806  A.) 

Respecting  the  superintendence  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  gymnasia  at  Athens,  we  know  that 
Solon  in  his  legislation  thought  them  worthy  of 
ffreat  attention ;  and  the  transgression  of  some  of 
his  laws  relating  to  the  gymnasia  was  punished 
with  death.  (But  the  law  of  Solon  quoted  in 
Aeschin.  m  Tim,  §  12,  is  of  very  doubtful  genuine* 
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.)  Hit  Uws  mentioD  •  niAg^stnite,  called  Um 
GrmiiMUrch  (yv/ipairiapxos  or  yvfipoirtdpx^fyy 
who  wai  entrutted  with  the  whole  maiiiigement 
of  the  fj^ymnaiU,  and  with  everything  oonnected 
therewith.  His  office  was  one  of  the  regular 
litargiea,  like  the  choregia  and  trierarchy  (Isae. 
Or.  6  [PAifoc*. J  §  60 ;  Or.  7  [Apoliod.\  §  36^ 
and  was  attended  with  considerable  expense. 
He  had  to  maintain  and  ]>ay  the  persons 
who  were  preparing  themselves  for  the  games 
and  contests  in  the  pnblic  festivals,  to  provide 
them  with  oil,  and  perhaps  with  the  wrestlers' 
dust.  It  also  devolved  upon  him  to  adorn 
th«  gymnasiam  or  the  place  where  the  agones 
took  place.  (Xen.  de  Rep,  Athen,  1,  §  13.)  The 
gymnasiarch  was  a  real  magistrate,  ukI  invested 
with  a  kind  of  jnrisdiction  over  all  those  who 
frequented  or  were  connected  with  the  gymnasia ; 
and  his  power  seems  even  to  have  extended  be- 
yond  the  gymnasia,  for  Plutarch  {Amator.  c.  9, 
&c.)  states  that  he  watched  and  controlled 
the  conduct  of  the  ephebi  in  generaL  He  had 
also  the  power  to  remove  from  the  gymnasia 
teachers,  philosophers,  and  sophists,  whenever 
he  conceived  that  they  exercised  an  injurious  in- 
fluence upon  the  young.  (Aeschin.  c  Timarch, 
§  12.)  Another  part  of  his  duties  was  to  con- 
duct the  solemn  games  at  certain  great  festivals, 
especially  the  torch-race  (A<vcra8i}^op£a),  for 
which  he  selected  the  most  distins^uished  among 
the  ephebi  of  the  gymnasia.  The  number  o( 
gymnasiarchs  was,  according  to  Ubanius  on  De- 
mosthenes (c  Mid,  p.  510)  ten,  one  from  every 
tribe.  (Compare  Demosth.  Phii.  L  p.  50,  §  36  ; 
c  Bowt.  \,  p.  996,  §  7  ;~Isae.  Or.  2  [MenecL'], 
§  42.)  They  seem  to  have  undertaken  their 
official  duties  in  turns,  but  in  what  manner  is 
unknown.  Among  the  external  distinctions  of 
a  gymnasiarch  were  a  purple  cloak  and  white 
shoes  (Plut.  Anton,  33).  In  early  times  the 
office  of  gymnasiarch  lasted  for  a  year,  but  under 
the  Roman  emperors  we  find  that  sometimes 
they  held  it  only  for  a  month,  so  that  there  were 
12  or  13  gymnasiarchs  in  one  year.  This  office 
seems  to  have  been  considered  so  great  an  honour, 
that  even  Roman  generals  and  emperors  were 
ambitious  to  hold  it.  Other  Greek  towns,  like 
Athens,  had  their  own  gymnasiarchs,  but  we  do 
not  know  whether,  or  to  what  extent,  their 
duties  differed  from  the  Athenian  gymnasiarchs. 
In  Cyrene  the  office  was  sometimes  held  by 
women.  (Krause,  Oymnattik  tmd  AgonuUk  d. 
Beilenenj  p.  179,  Iw.) 

Another  office  which  was  formerly  believed  to 
be  connected  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
gymnasia,  is  that  of  Xystarches  ((vorilpx^r). 
But  it  is  not  mentioned  previous  to  the  time  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  and  then  only  in  Italy  kdA 
Crete.  Krause  {ib,  p.  205,  &c)  has  shown  that 
this  office  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  gymnasia 
properly  so  called,  but  was  only  connected  with 
the  schools  of  the  athletae.  (Cf.  Dittenberger, 
de  Eph,  p.  45.) 

An  office  which  is  likewise  not  mentioned  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but  was 
nevertheless  decidedly  connected  with  the  gym- 
nasia, is  that  of  Cosmetes.  He  had  to  arrange 
certain  games,  to  register  the  names  and  keep 
the  lists  of  the  ephebi,  and  to  maintain  order 
and  discipline  among  them.  He  was  assisted  by 
an  Antioosmetes  and  two  Hypocosmetae.  This 
officer  appears  only  after  the  re-organisation  of 


the  gymnasia  in  the  second  oentsry  BX.,  wbeo 
they  served  also  as  places  for  intellectual  imkno 
tion.    (Cf.  Capes,  University  of  Atheili,) 

An  office  of  very  great  importance,  in  aa  th' 
cational  point  of  view,  was  that  of  the  So- 
ph ronistae  (jirtt^povurrtd).  Their  province  was  in 
inspire  the  youth  with  a  love  of  ffm^pw^mh  ad 
to  protect  this  virtue  against  all  injnrioQsia> 
fluences.  In  early  times  their  number  at  Atktt 
was  ten,  one  from  every  tribe,  with  a  salmof 
one  drachma  per  day.  (Etym.  M,  s.  v.)  Tncir 
duty  not  only  required  them  to  be  present  at  ill 
the  games  of  the  ephebi,  but  to  watch  and  comet 
their  conduct  wherever  they  might  meet  than, 
both  within  and  without  the  gymnasium,  it 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Anrelins  only 
six  Sophronistae,  assisted  by  as  many  Hjpoio* 
phronistae,  are  mentioned.  (Krause,  ib,  p.  214, 
kc.) 

The  instructions  in  the  palaestrae,  sometiiDe 
attached  to  gymnasia,  were  given  by  the  Gym- 
nastae  (Tv/iwurroO  and  the  raedotribae  (ittS9> 
rpl$<u) ;  at  a  later  period  Hypopaedotribae  v«fe 
added.  The  Paedotribes  was  required  to  poaieas 
a  knowledge  of  all  the  various  exerdset  whidi 
were  performed  in  the  gymnasia;  theGymnasta 
was  the  superior  teacher,  and  was  expected  is 
know  the  physiological  effects  and  iBfloenoei  on 
the  constitution  of  the  youths,  and  therefore  as- 
signed to  each  of  them  those  exercises  whidi  he 
thought  most  suitable.  (Gralen,  de  VM,  tesi 
iL  9,  11;  Aristot.  PoliL  viii.  :J,  2.)  These 
teachers  were  usually  athletae  who  had  left 
their  profession,  or  could  not  succeed  in  it 
(Aelian,  V,  if.  iL  6 ;  Galen,  /.  c,  ii.  3,  &c) 

The  anointing  of  the  bodies  of  the  youths,  tad 
strewing  them  with  dust,  before  tliey  commflBcei 
their  exercises,  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  their 
diet,  was  the  duty  of  the  aliptae.  [AUFTAX.] 
These  men  sometimes  also  acted  as  surgeons  cr 
teachers.  (Plut.  Dion,  c  1.)  Galen  (/.  c  iL  11) 
mentions  among  the  gymnastic  teachers  s  0^ 
pi<rrtK6sy  or  teacher  of  the  various  games  at  ball; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  some  esses  pa^ 
ticular  games  may  have  been  taught  by  sepsiate 
persons. 

The  games  and  exercises  which  wereperfonBel 
in  the  gymnasia  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have  beeo 
the  same  throughout  Greece.  Among  the  Do- 
rians, however,  they  were  regarded  ckiefljs^ 
institutions  for  hardening  the  ^y  and  for  mili- 
tary training ;  among  the  lonians,  and  espedallx 
the  Athenians,  they  had  an  additional  and  highef 
object,  namely,  to  give  to  the  body  snd  its 
movements  grace  and  beauty,  and  to  make  it 
the  basis  of  a  healthy  and  sound  mind.  Bat 
among  all  the  different  tribes  of  Greeks  the 
exercises  which  were  carried  on  in  a  Grtik 
gymnasium  were  either  mere  games,  or  the 
more  important  exercises  which  the  gymBSS* 
had  in  common  with  the  public  agones  in  the 
great  festivals. 

Among  the  former  we  may  mention,  1.  Tat 
ball  ((T^puris,  c^cupo/iax^  &c«)>  which  w« 
in  universal  favour  with  the  Greeks,  snd  was 
here,  as  at  Rome,  played  in  a  variety  of  "npt 
as  appears  from  the  words  iar6ppa^ts,  Hiffit»f'% 
ipcuvlvBa  or  apxeurriJi',  &c.  (Plat.  Legg-  ^ 
p.  797 ;  compare  Eustath.  on  Od,  viU.  376;  Polloij 
ix.  104-107.)  Every  gymnasium  contamed  oo« 
large  room  for  the  purpose  of  playing  at  bsll  ii 
it  (f^cupurrffpioy),     2.  IXof^eiy  lAJCWtfrWo,  8«X- 
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KViprtp^  or  Zik  ypof^i^s,  was  a  game  in  which 
one  boy,  holding  one  end  of  a  rope,  tried  to  pall 
the  boy  who  held  its  other  end  across  a  line 
marked  between  them  on  the  ground.  3.  The 
top  (/3^/i/9i|{,  fi4fi$i^y  p6fi$os,  ffrp6^iXos\  which 
was  aa  common  an  amusement  with  Greek  boys 
as  in  our  own  days.  4.  The  w^vrdXiBos,  which 
-was  a  game  with  five  stones,  which  were  thrown 
up  from  the  upper  part  of  the  hand  and  caught 
in  the  palm.  5.  Sxair/pSa,  which  was  a  game 
in  which  a  rope  was  drawn  through  the  upper 
part  of  a  tree  or  a  post.  Two  boys,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  post,  turning  their  backs  towards  one 
another,  took  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  rope  and 
tried  to  pull  each  other  up.  This  sport  was 
also  one  of  the  amusements  at  the  Attic  Dio- 
nyaia.  (Hesych.  s.  o.)  These  few  games  will 
aaffice  to  show  the  character  of  the  gymnastic 
sports. 

The  more  important  games,  such  as  running 
(Jip6iu»s)f  throwing  of  the  HivKos  and  the  &irwy, 
jumping  and  leaping  (JSiXiia^  with  and  without 
oAriypf  sX  wrestling  {wiX,Ji\  boxing  (wy/u^),  the 
{umcratium  (wayKpdriWf  wimaBXov,  Xofiiralhf^O' 
pia),  dancing  (J(px^<r<5),  &c.,  are  described  in 
separate  articles. 

A  gymnasium  was,  as  Vitruvius  observes,  not 
a  Roman  institution,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  (^Ant  Bom,  rii.  70-72)  expressly  states  that 
the  whole  ikywyurrucii  of  the  Romans,  though  it 
was  practised  at  an  early  period  in  the  Ludi 
Mazimiy  was  introduced  among  the  Romans  from 
Greece.  Their  attention,  however,  to  developing 
and  strengthening  the  body  by  exercises  was 
conaiderable,  though  only  for  military  purposes. 
The  regular  training  of  boys  In  the  Greek  gym- 
nastics was  foreign  to  Roman  manners,  and  even 
held  in  contempt.  (Plut.  Quaest,  Mom.  40.) 
Towards  the  end  of  the  republic  many  wealthy 
Romans,  who  had  acquired  a  taste  for  Greek 
manners,  used  to  attach  to  their  villas  small 
places  for  bodily  exercise,  sometimes  called  gym- 
nasia, sometimes  palaestrae,  and  to  adorn  them 
with  beautiful  works  of  art.  (Cic.  ad  Alt  i.  4 ; 
in  Verr,  ii.  14,  36.)  The  Emperor  Nero  was  the 
first  who  built  a  public  gymnasium  at  Rome 
(Sueton.  Ner.  12);  another  was  erected  by 
Commodus  (Herodian,  i.  12,  4).  But  although 
these  institutions  were  intended  to  introduce 
Greek  gymnastics  among  the  Romans,  yet  they 
neyer  gained  any  great  importance,  as  the 
magnificent  thermae,  amphitheatres,  and  other 
colossal  buildings  had  always  greater  charms 
for  the  Romans  than  the  gymnasia. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  this  important  subject, 
which  has  been  necessarily  treated  with  brevity 
in  this  article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hierony- 
mus  Mercurialis,  de  Arte  Gymnastioa^  Libri  vi. 
Ist  ed.  Venice,  1573,  4th  ibid.  1601;  Burette, 
HisMre  des  AthUtes^  in  the  Mem.  de  VAcad.  dee 
Inseript.  i.  3;  G.  Lobker,  Die  Oymnastik  der 
HeUeneny  Miinster,  1835  ;  Wachsmuth,  Hellen, 
AUerth.  vol,  iL  p.  344,  &c.  2d  ed. ;  M filler.  Dor. 
IT.  5,  §  4,  &c  ;  Becker-G»ll,  CharideSy  ii.  213- 
251 ;  Gallusy  ui.  168-188;  and  especially  J.  H. 
Krause,  Die  Qymnastik  u.  Agonistik  der  Hellenenj 
Leipzig,  1841,  and  Dittenberger,  de  Ephehis 
AttidSy  ib.  1863.  The  histories  of  education 
among  the  ancients,  such  as  those  of  Hoch- 
heimer,  Schwarz,  Cramer,  and  especially  Gras- 
berger,  likewise  contain  much  useful  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  [L  S.]  [A.  S.  W.] 
VOL.  I. 


7%e  Relation  of  Gymnastics  to  the  Medical  AH. 
—The  games  of  the  Greeks  had  an  immediate 
influence  upon  the  art  of  healing,  because  they 
considered  gymnastics  to  be  almost  as  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  health  as  medicine  is 
for  the  cure  of  diseases.  (Hippocrates,  de  Locis 
in  HominCy  vol.  ii.  p.  138,  ed.  Kiihn ;  Timaeus 
Locrensis,  de  Anima  Mundi,  p.  564,  in  Gale's 
Opusc,  MythoL)  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
the  ffymnasia  were  dedicated  to  Apollo,  the  god 
of  physicians.  (Plut.  Symp.  viii.  4,  §  4.)  The 
directors  of  these  establishments,  as  well  as  the 
persons  employed  under  their  orders,  the  bathers 
or  aliptaey  passed  for  physicians,  and  were  called 
so,  on  account  of  the  sldll  which  long  experi- 
ence had  given  them.  The  directors,  called 
ira\aurTpo<^v\aK9s,  regulated  the  diet  of  the 
young  men  brought  up  in  the  gymnasia ;  the 
sub-directors,  or  Gymnastae^  prescribed  for  their 
diseases  (Plat.  Legg.  xi.  p.  916  A);  and  the 
inferiors  or  bathers,  aliptaey  tatraliptaSy  practised 
blood-letting,  administered  clystei*s,  and  dressed 
wounds,  ulcers,  and  fractures.  (Plat.  Legg.  iv. 
p.  720  C ;  Cebius,  de  Medic,  i.  1 ;  P\?n.  H.  N. 
xxiz.  §  4.)  Two  of  these  directors — ^Iccus,  of 
Tarentum,  and  Herodicus,  of  Selymbria,  a  town 
of  Thrace-— deserve  particular  notice  for  having 
contributed  to  unite  more  closely  medicine  and 
gymnastics.  Iccus,  who  appears  to  have  lived 
before  Herodicus  (filifmp.  Ixxvii. ;  Stephan. 
Byzant.  s.  v.  Tdpasy  p.  693 ;  compare  Pans.  vi. 
10,  §  2),  gave  his  chief  attention  to  correcting 
the  diet  of  the  wrestlers,  and  to  accustoming 
them  to  greater  moderation  and  abstemiousness, 
of  which  virtues  he  was  himself  a  perfect  model. 
(Plat.  Legg.  viii.  p.  839  E;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xi.  3 ; 
Id.  H.  A.  vi.  1.)  Plato  considers  him,  as  well 
as  Herodicus,  to  have  been  among  the  inventors 
of  medical  gymnastics.  (Plat.  Protag.  p.  316  E ; 
Lucian,  de  Conscrib.  Hist.  §  35,  p.  626.)  Hero- 
dicus, whom  Pliny  (/.  c.)  incorrectly  calls  Pro- 
dicus,  lived  at  Athens  a  short  time  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Plato  says  that  he  was  not 
only  a  sophist  (Plat.  Protag.  1.  c),  but  also  a 
master  of  the  gymnasium  (Id.  Pep.  iii.  p.  406  A), 
and  physician  (Id.  Gorg.  p.  448  B),  and  in  fact 
he  united  in  his  own  person  these  three  charac- 
ters. He  was  troubled,  says  the  same  author, 
with  very  weak  health,  and  tried  if  gymnastic 
exercises  would  not  help  to  improve  it;  and 
having  perfectly  succeeded  in  his  own  case,  he 
imparted  his  method  to  others.  Before  him 
medical  dietetics  had  been  entirely  neglected, 
especially  by  the  Asdepiadae  (Id.  Pep.  iii.  p. 
406  A).  If  Plato's  account  may  be  taken  lite- 
rally (^Phaedr.  p.  227  D),  he  much  abused  the 
exercise  of  gymnastics,  as  he  recommended  his 
patients  to  walk  from  Athens  to  Megara  and  to 
return  immediately.*  The  author  of  the  sixth 
book  de  Morlf.  Vulgar.  (Hippocr.  I^pidem:  vi. 
c.  3,  vol.  iii.  p.  599)  agrees  with  Plato :  **  Hero- 
dicus," he  says,  ^  caused  people  attacked  with 
fever  to  die  from  walking  and  too  hard  exer- 
cise, and  many  of  his  patients  suffered  much 
from  dry  rubbing."  A  short  time  after  we  find, 
says  Fuller  (Medieina   Gymnasticoy  &c.   Lond. 

*  **Tbe  distance  from  Athens  to  Megan  was  210 
stadia,  aa  we  learn  from  Prooopius  {BeU.  Vand.  i.  1). 
Dioo  Chryaostom  calls  it  a  dajr'a  Jooni^  {Orai.  vi.). 
Modern  travellen  reckon  eight  boors  (Dodwell,  CUui. 
Tow,  vol.  ii.  p.  lliy*  (Cramer,  Anc.  Grteee,  vol.  ii. 
sect  13,  p.  430.) 
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1718,  8roX  that  Hippocrates  (de  Vict,  Sat,  iiL 
ToL  L  p.  716X  with  miim  tort  of  glory,  aMomet 
to  kimttlf  IIm  hononr  of  briaging  that  method 
to  a  ptrfcctioo,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distiafuish 
mJT^w  r\  €tTio9  K^terUi  ro^f  v^vr,  %  el 
vipw  rk  ^trirn,  l|  /urpim  lx«»  «lf^»  iAAi|Aa, 
as  he  ezpreeees  it.  Porsnaat  to  this,  we  find 
him  in  several  places  of  his  works  recommending 
several  sorts  of  exercises  npoa  propai'  occasions ; 
as  first,  friction  or  chafing,  the  efltocts  of  which 
he  explains  (de  Vict.  Bat.  iL  p.  701X  and  telU 
as  that  in  some  cases  it  will  bring  down  the 
bloatedness  of  the  solid  parts,  in  others  it  will 
incam  and  caose  an  increase  of  fiesh,  and  make 
the  part  to  thrire.  He  adTises  {ibid.  p.  700) 
walking,  of  which  thej  had  two  sorts,  their 
roond  and  straight  oonrses.  He  gives  his 
opinion  {ibid.  p.  701)  of  the  'AmKUf^fUtra,  or 
preparatory  exercises,  which  serred  to'  warn  and 
fit  the  wnstlers  for  the  more  rehement  ones. 
In  some  cases  he  adrises  the  n^i|,  or  common 
wrestling  (»6klX  and  the  'Axsexei^a,  or  wrest- 
ling by  the  himds  only,  without  coming  close, 
and  also  the  KmpvteofAoxia,  or  the  exercise  of  the 
Coryens,  or  the  hanging  ball  (see  Antyllos,  cm. 
Mercnr.  de  Arte  Ctymn,  p.  123) ;  the  X^tpopo/da, 
a  sort  of  dexterous  and  regolar  motion  of  the 
hands,  and  npper  parts  of  the  body,  something 
after  a  military  manner;  the  'AAfrSiKir,  or 
rolling  in  sand  ;  and  onoe  {ibid.  p.  700)  we  find 
mentioned,  with  some  approbation,  the  "Kwtipoi 
*Iwvsi,  Earn  Indcfimiif  by  which  is  probably 
aeait  galloping  long  oonrses  in  the  open  field. 

As  f9r  Galen,  he  follows  Hippocrates  in  this 
as  olosoly  as  in  other  things,  and  declares  his 
opinion  of  the  benefit  of  exercises  in  scTeral 
plaoes ;  his  second  book,  «  De  SaniUU  Tnenda," 
M  wholly  upon  the  nse  of  the  ttrigil,  or  the 
advantage  of  regular  chafing :  he  has  written  a 
little  tract,  Ilc^  rw  9ik  Mucpat  ^^aipas  Fv/x- 
Mviev,  wherein  he  recommends  an  exercise  by 
which  the  body  and  mind  are  both  at  the  same 
time  aflected.  In  his  discourse  to  Thrasybulus, 
n^9pw  'larpunis  l|  rvfAmaraais  l<m  rh 
*Tyiw6Pf  he  inveighs  against  the  athletic  and 
other  violent  practices  of  the  gymnasium,  but 
approves  of  the  more  moderate  exercises,  as  sub- 
servient to  the  ends  of  a  physician,  and  conse- 
quently part  of  that  art.  The  other  Greek 
writers  express  a  similar  opinion;  and  the 
sense  of  most  of  them  in  this  matter  b  collected 
in  Oribasios's  Collecta  Medidnalia,  In  the 
extant  remains  of  Antyllus,  we  read  of  some 
sorts  of  exercises  that  are  not  mentioned  by 
Galen  or  any  former  author;  among  the  rest 
the  Cfridkma,  as  the  translators  by  mistake  call 
it,  instead  of  Orico&asia.  This,  as  it  had  for 
many  ages  been  disused,  Mercurialis  himself, 
who  had  made  the  most  judicious  inquiries  into 
this  subject  {de  Arte  Gymnaatioa,  4to,  Amstel. 
1672),  does  not  pretend  to  explain;  and  I 
believe,  says  Freind  {Hitt.  of  Physic,  vol.  i.), 
though  we  have  the  description  of  it  set  down 
in  Oribasius  {Coll.  Medic,  vi.  26),  it  wUl  be 
hard  to  form  any  idea  of  what  it  was. 

The  ancient  physicians  relied  much  on  exer- 
cise in  the  cure  of  the  dropsy  (compare  Hor. 
Epist.  L  2,  34,  '*  Si  noles  sanus,  curres  hydro- 
picus  "X  whereas  we  almost  totally  neglect  it. 
(Alexander  Tntllianns,  de  Medic,  ix.  3,  p.  524, 
ed.  Basil.)  Hippocrates  {de  Intemis  Affection. 
sect  28,  vol.  iL  p.  518)  prescribes  for  one  that 


has  a  dropsy  raXumtpimif  or 
and  he  makes  use  of  the  same  word  in  his 
Epidemics,  and  almost  always  when  he  spssks 
of  the  regimen  of  a  dropsicsi  person,  imfdyiag, 
that  though  it  be  a  labour  for  such  peopkto 
move,  yet  they  must  undergo  It ;  and  this  is  so 
much  the  sense  of  Hippocrates,  that  Spon  hs» 
collected  it  into  one  of  the  new  AphorisBH 
which  he  has  drawn  out  of  his  works.  Cdsu 
says  of  this  case  {de  Medic.  uL  21,  p.  153,  ed. 
Argent.),  ^  Concutiendum  multa  gestatiflae 
corpus  est."  The  Romans  placed  great  reUsact 
upon  the  curative  effects  of  exercise  ;  and  Asdc- 
piades,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pompey  tkc 
Great,  brought  this  mode  of  treatment  late 
great  request.  He  called  exercises  the  cummom 
cads  of  physic,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  i^ 
ject,  which  is  mentioned  by  Celsus  in  his  chsp- 
ter  *<  De  FricUone  "  {de  Medic.  iL  14,  p.  82),  bet 
the  book  is  lost.  He  carried  these  notioos  s» 
far,  that  he  invented  the  LecH  PensOes  (Piin. 
ff.  N.  xxvi.  §  14),  or  hanging  beds,  that  the 
sick  might  be  rocked  to  sleep ;  which  became  so 
popular  at  that  time,  that  they  came  afterwards 
to  be  made  of  silver.  He  had  so  many  par- 
ticular ways  to  make  physic  agreeable,  and  wss 
so  successful  in  the  invention  of  exercises  to 
supply  the  place  of  medicine,  that  Pliny  ssjs 
{ibid.  §  12)  by  these  means  he  made  himaelf  the 
delight  of  mankind.  About  this  time  tke 
Roman  physicians  sent  their  consiimptive 
patients  to  Alexandria,  which  was  done  partly 
for  the  change  of  air,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  the  exercise  by  the  motion  of  the  ship ;  snd 
therefore  Celsus  says  {de  Medic.  iiL  22,  p.  IJ6), 
''Si  vera  phthisis  est,  opus  est  longa  navigs- 
tione ; "  and  a  little  after  he  makes  FeAscnAsa 
and  Ncnis  to  be  two  of  the  chief  remedies.  As 
for  the  other  more  common  exerdsea,  they  were 
dailv  practised,  as  is  manifest  from  Oeka, 
CaeUus  Aurelianus,  Theodorus  Priscianns,  sad 
the  other  Latin  physicians.  And  this  was  appa* 
reatly  done  with  great  success ;  for  Sneteniis 
{Oalig.  c.  3)  tells  us  that  Germanicus  was  cured 
of  a  **  crurum  gracilitas,"  as  he  expresses  it  (bj 
which  he  probably  means  an  atropbyX  ^ 
riding;  and  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Qoen^ 
gives  us  an  account  of  his  weakneas,  and  thst 
he  recovered  his  health  by  travelling  and  exoes- 
sive  diligence  in  rubbing  and  chafing  his  body 
(Compare  (^c  BnU.  91,  §  313.)  Pliny  {H.  JT. 
xxxL  §  62)  tells  us  Annaeus  Ctallio,  who  bad 
been  consul,  was  cured  of  a  consumption  by  s 
sea-voyage;  and  Galen  gives  us  such  acooaits 
of  the  good  e£fects  of  particular  exercises,  sad 
they  were  practised  so  universally  by  all  dasses, 
that  it  cannot  be  supposed  but  U&ey  must  ban 
been  able  to  produce  great  and  good  effects. 
However,  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  what  ve 
find  on  this  subiect  in  the  classical  authors,  tke 
reader  can  hardly  (all  of  being  convinced  thst 
the  ancients  esteemed  gymnastics  too  highlr, 
just  as  at  the  present  day  they  are  (in  a  stndlr 
medical  point  of  view)  too  much  neglected. 

[W.A.a] 
OYMKASTE8.  [GTmrAaiUM,  p.  928  fr.] 
OYMNB'Sn  or  GTMNETES  {T^fu^^ 
or  yv/APj^Tts)  were  a  class  of  bond-abves  st 
Argos,  who  may  be  compared  with  the  Helels  st 
SparU  (Steph.  Bys.  s.  v.  Xies :  Pollux,  iiL  S3> 
Their  name  shows  that  they  attended  tkctr 
masters  on  military  service  in  the  capacity  «^ 
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Hgbt- armed  troops,  but  no  particulars  are 
known  about  them  (SchSmann,  Antiq.  i.  133, 
£.  T. ;  Gilbert,  StaatsaltertA.  ii.  74).  Hixller 
{Dor.  iii  4,  §  2)  remarks  that  it  is  to  these 
gyninesii  that  the  account  of  Herodotus  (y'l.  83) 
refers,  that  6000  of  the  citizens  of  Argos  having 
been  slain  in  battle  hj  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta 
<Id.  Tii.  148),  the  slaves  got  the  government 
into  their  own  hands,  and  retained  possession  of 
it  until  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  had 
grown  to  manhood.  Afterwards,  when  the 
yonng  citizens  had  grown  up,  the  slaves  were 
compelled  by  them  to  retire  to  Tirjns,  and  then 
after  a  long  war,  as  it  appears,  were  either 
driven  from  the  territory,  or  again  subdued. 
<Cf.  Mailer,  op,  cit  iii.  3,  §  2 ;  Schumann,  Antiq. 
i.  172,  E.  T.)  rW.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

GYMNOPAEDIA  or  -AE  (yvtiyowuZla  or 
-ai :  always  plural  in  the  best  writers,  Herod.  vL 
67  ;  Thucyd.  v.  83 ;  Xen.  HelL  vi.  4,  §  16 ;  Plat. 
Legg,  i.  633  C),  a  festival  celebrated  at  Sparta 
^^tTj  year  with  gymnastic  contests  in  honour  of 
Apollo  TMouihs  (Pausan.)  or  Kapvuos  (Xex. 
Ithet.  8.  v.);  Artemis  and  Leto.  The  statues 
of  these  deities  stood  in  a  part  of  the  Agora 
caUed  x^^>  ^^^  ^^  ^^  around  these  statues 
that,  at  the  gymnopaedia.  Spartan  youths  per- 
formed their  choruses  and  dances  in  honour 
of  Apollo.  (Pans.  iii.  11,  §  7.)  The  festival 
was  held  in  the  middle  of  summer,  in  the  Attic 
month  Hecatombaeon  (July),  and  lasted  for 
several,  perhaps  for  ten,  days ;  on  the  last  day 
grown  men  also  performed  choruses  and  dances 
in  the  theatre,  and  during  these  gymnastic 
exhibitions  they  sang  the  songs  of  Thaletas  and 
Alcman,  and  the  paeans  of  Dionysodotus.  The 
leader  of  the  chorus  (xpoardTris  or  xop<^<>«^0 
wore  a  kind  of  chaplet,  called  ar4<payoi  Bvpwr 
TiKoU  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  the 
Spartans  at  Thyrea.  This  event  seems  to  have 
been  closely  connected  with  the  gymnopaediae, 
for  those  Spartans  who  had  fallen  on  that 
occasion, were  always  praised  in  songs  at  this 
festival/  (Ath.  xv.  p.  678  b,  c ;  Plut.  Ages,  29 ; 
Hesych.,  Suid.,  Etym,  Jf.,  and  Timaeus,  Glossar, 
s.  ▼.  TvfAvoiraiiia.)  The  boys  in  their  dances 
performed  such  rhythmical  movements  as  re- 
sembled  the  exercises  of  the  palaestra  and  the 
pancration,  and  also  imitated  the  dance  of 
tragedy  called  ififidktta  (Hippagoras  ap.  Ath. 
xi v.  p.  631  e).  MUller  ((?r.  Lit  i.  289)  supposes, 
with  great  probability,  that  the  dances  of  the 
gymnopaediae  partly  consisted  of  mimic  repre- 
sentations, as  the  establishment  of  the  dances 
and  musical  entertainments  at  this  festival  was 
ascribed  to  the  musicians,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  Thaletas.  (Plut.  dc  Mus.  c.  9.)  The  whole 
season  of  the  gymnopaediae,  during  which  Sparta 
was  -visited  by  great  numbers  of  strangers,  was 
one  of  great  merriment  and  rejoicings  (Xen. 
Memor,  i.  2,  §  61 ;  Plut.  Ages.  29 ;  Pollux,  iv. 
14,  104),  and  old  bachelors  alone  seem  to  have 
been  excluded  from  the  festivities.  (Osann,  de 
Coeiibum  apud  Veteres  Populos  Conditione  Cam- 
tnentat.  p.  7  ff. ;  SchSmann,  Antiq.  i.  264, 
E.  T.  ;  Plut.  Lpcurg.  15.)  The  introduction  of 
the  gymnopaediae,  which  subsequently  became  of 
such  importance  as  an  institution  for  gymnastic 
and  orchestic  performances,  and  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poetic  and  musical  arts  at  Sparta,  is 
generally  assigned  to  the  year  665  B.O.  (Comp. 
fiearsius,  Orchestra,  p.  12,  &c. ;  Creuzer,  Com- 


mentat.  Herod,  i.  p.  230 ;  Miiller,  Dor.  vol.  ii. 
p.  350,  &c)  [L.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

GYNAECONITIS.     [Domos,  pp.  660  6- 
663  a.] 

GYNAECCyNOMI  (ywaiKotfSfioi :  the  form 
yuyaucoK6(rfioi  only  in  Pollux,  viii.    112)  were 
magistrates  in  many  Greek  states,  who  exercised 
a  certain  censorship  over  the  conduct  of  women 
and  to  some  extent  of  men  also,  especially  the 
young.     At  Sparta  there  were  irculioy6fioi,  but 
not  ywaiKovdfioi  [Paedonomi]  ;  the  far-reaching 
Spartan    discipline    brought  both    sexes  alike 
under  the  control  of  the  authorities,  and  such 
special   officers  may  not   have   been   required. 
Aristotle    mentions    them    as    a  well  -  known 
institution  in  two  passages  of  the  Politics  (iv.  12 
(15)§9  =  p.  1300,4ff.;  vi.  5(8)  §  13=p.  1823, 
3  ff.),  and  each  time  observes  that  they  were 
characteristic  of  aristocracies  rather  than  of 
oligarchies   or  democracies;    a  remark  which 
alone  is  almost  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  did 
not  exist  at  Athens  in  his  time  (see  below). 
We  find  them  at  Chaeronea  (Plut.  8ol.  21  extr. ; 
cf  Att.  ProcesSy  ed.  Lipius,  p.  30,  n.  51) ;  it  is 
to  his  native  town,  and  not  to  Athens,  that  the 
words  of  Plutarch  refer,  that  besides  women 
they  had  also  to  restrain  those  men  who  showed 
their  effeminate  character  by   frantic  or  im- 
moderate wailing  at  their  own  or  other  people's 
misfortunes.      They    occur    also    at    Syracuse 
(Phylarch.  ap.  Ath.   xii.   p.    521    b;    Gilbert, 
Staatsalterth,  ii.  p.  255) ;  and  are  traced  through 
inscriptions    at    Samos  (Gilbert,    ii.    152,   cf. 
Bull.  vii.  79) ;  Andania,  where  their  control  of 
women's  dress  is  mentioned  (Gilbert,  ii.  337,  cf. 
Dittenberger,  Syll.  Inscr.  p.  388,  25  ff.) ;  and 
Gambreion  near  Pergamum  (A.;   cf.  C.  I.  O. 
8562).    The  legislation  of  Solon  included  many 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Athenian 
women.      They  were  forbidden  to  go  abroad 
with  more  than  three  changes  of  apparel  and  a 
stated  quantity  of  provisions,  to  pass  though  the 
streets  by  night  otherwise  than  in  a  carriage 
and  with  a  light  carried  before  them,  to  dU- 
figure    their   nces,  to   wail    extravagantly  at 
funerals  (Plut.  Sol.  21 ;  Thirlwall,  H.  Q.  ii.  51). 
These  rules   were  no  doubt  enforced   by  the 
Areiopagus,  then  at  the  height  of  its  power.     It 
was  formerly  assumed  that  the  yvyaucov6fioi 
were  here  indicated  as  dating  from  the  time  of 
Solon;  but  the  language  of  Plutarch,  rightly 
understood,   leads   to  the  opposite   conclusion. 
After  enumerating  the  above   particulars^  he 
adds:    &y    rit  wKtitrra  jcol   rois  iififr4pois 
v6fjL0ts  ianiy6p€VTai'  'wp6iTK«iT<u  9h  ro7s  ^ifitri- 
pots  (rifuovffBai  rohs  rkroiavra  TOtoSyrot  iwh 
r&v  yvpatK0¥6fi»v.    These  words,  it  will  be 
seen,   really  refer  to  Chaeronea  in  Plutarch's 
time,  not  to  Solonian  Athens.    The  theorv  of 
Boeckh  {Ueber  den  Plan  der  Atthis  des  Philo- 
chorosy  p.   24  f.,  also  in  his  Kleine  Schriften, 
V.  422  ff.)  that  the  Athenian  yvy€Mcotf6/AOt  were 
first  instituted  by  Demetrius  Phalereus  (b.0.  317- 
307),  is  now  universally  accepted  (Schumann, 
Antiq.    i.    535,  E.  T. ;    Gilbert,   Staatsaltert/iy 
i.  154 ;  Lipsius,  n.  204  on  Att.  Process,  p.  109). 
Besides  the  indirect  evidence  of  Aristotle  and 
Plutarch  just  noticed,  and  the  argument  fh>m 
the  total  silence  of  the  orators  on  the  subject, 
we  have  the  direct  testimonv  of  three  writers  all 
contemporary  with  Demetrius ;  the  comic  poets 
Thnocles  (fr.  82  M.)and  Menander  (Jr.  265  M.) 
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And  the  htftorUn  Philochorni,  all  cited  by 
AthenMU  (ji,  p.  245  b,  c).  All  three  describe 
the  Twmucoy^Moi  as  acting  onder  a  recent  law 
(coir^r  r6nos) :  thej  were  now  associated  with 
the  Areiopagos  in  the  maintenance  of  pablic 
decencj  and  the  enforcement  of  samptoary 
laws.  They  superintended  even  the  meetings  of 
friends  in  their  prirate  houses,  e^.  at  weddings, 
and  on  other  festire  occasions  (Philoch.  /.  c). 
Meetings  of  tUs  kind  were  not  allowed  to 
consist  of  more  than  thirty  persons,  and  the 
TVMUJCor^fiM  had  the  right  of  entering  any 
house  and  sending  away  all  the  guests  above 
that  number:  that  they  also  took  down  the 
names  of  the  cooks  in  order  to  estimate  the 
number  of  guests,  is  perhaps  only  a  joke  of 
Menander's.  They  also  controlled  the  eccen- 
tricities of  female  attire;  women  who  went 
unsuitably  dressed  in  public  were  liable  to  a 
fine  of  1000  drachmas,  and  these  fines  were 
recorded  on  a  tablet  suspended  to  a  plane*tree 
in  the  Ceramicus  (Harpocrat.  t.  v.  Zri  x^^'  • 
Heaychius,  $.  v.  wkdrntos :  Pollux,  /.  c).  The 
number  of  these  officers  and  the  mode  of  their 
appointment  are  alike  unknown.  The  authors 
of  the  Atiiache  Process,  arguing  from  analogy, 
regard  them  as  an  ^x^  KKfipmrrfi:  Hermann 
(Staatsalierth.  §  150,  n.  5)  contends  that  they 
were  elected  by  x^^P^^''^  referring  to  a 
passage  in  the  rhetorician  Menander  (wc/>l 
^idcMT.  iii.  2,  p.  204  WalxX  who  however,  as 
Lipsins  points  out,  is  not  speaking  of  Athens. 
(Schomann,  AtUiq,  i.  149,  498,  535,  E.  T. ; 
GUbert,  ii6i  wpra;  Att.  Frooets,  pp.  108-110, 
Lipdufc)  [US.]    [W.  W.] 


H. 

HABE'KA  or  -AE  (mostly  plural :  rk  iwia, 
€d  ^rfoi)  was,  generally  speaking,  a  leathern 
thong,  by  means  of  which  things  were  held, 
bound!,  drawn,  or  fastened.  Hence  the  word 
was  in  particular  applied — 1.  To  the  reins  by 
means  ot  which  horses  were  guided  and  managed 
(Verg.  Aen.  x.  576,  xi.  670,  765,  xii.  327).  The 
habenae  were,  as  with  us,  fixed  to  the  bit  or 
bridle  [Frenum].  2.  To  the  thong  attached 
to  a  lance,  by  which  it  was  held  and  wielded 
(Lucan,  vi.  218);  called  also >2a^tf^ttin  (Verg.  Aen, 
vii.  731),  and  more  usually  (MmerUum  [Hasta, 
p.  9356].  3.  To  the  thong  which  was  formed  into 
a  sling,  by  means  of  which  stones  were  thrown 
(Lucan,  iii.  710;  Valer.  Flacc  v.  608>  [Funda.] 
4.  To  straps  by  which  low  shoes  (soleae)  or 
sandals  were  fastened  to  the  feet  (Gellius,  xiii. 
21,  §  4).  5.  To  the  thong  of  a  whip  for 
chastising  young  slaves  (Hor.  Ep,  ii.  2,  15 ;  Ov. 
Meroid,  ix.  81),  or  for  whipping  a  top  (Verg. 
Aen.  vii.  380).  The  habena  was  one  of  the 
milder  forms  of  corporal  punishment  (Dig.  29, 
tit.  5,  8.  33,  "impuberes  servi  terreri  tantum 
Solent,  et  habena  vel  ferula  caedi ; "  Marquardt, 
Prwatl.  173).  [L.  S.]     [W.  W.] 

HABITATIO.    [Sebvitutbs.] 

HAEREa    [Heres.] 

HA'LIA  (ixfa).    [Gebousia.] 


HAMAXOPODES 

HAXI A  or  HAT.TETA  fAAia,  'AAJcm),  ooe 
of  the  principal  festivab  celebrated  in  the  idial 
of  Rhodes,  in  honour  of  Helios,  Doric  Hilki, 
the  sun-god.  It  was  held  every  year,  witk 
gymnic  and  musical  contests  and  a  great  pre- 
cession. The  prize  of  the  victors  in  the  coitesi 
was  a  white  wreath.  It  was  on  this  ooa^ 
the  24th  of  the  month  of  Gorpiacoa,  that  t^ 
Rhodians  drove  into  the  sea  a  quadriga  si  u. 
offering  to  the  god.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  OLrL 
146;  Xenoph.  Ephes.  v.  11 ;  Feat.  s.  t.  Ockiber 
equut;  Nftke,  Opuac  I  p.  339,  &c)  [L  S.] 

HALMA  (£Afta).    fPENTATHioir.l 

HALO'A  (&XMI).    [Aloa.] 

HALTE'BES  (oXr^^s)  were  certain  mmm 
of  stone  or  metal  which  were  used  in  the  {pa* 
nastic  exercises  of 
the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Persons 
who  practised 
leaping  often  per- 
formed their  ex- 
ercises with  hal- 
teres  in  both 
hands;  but  they 
were  also  fre- 
quently used 
merely  to  exer- 
cise the  body  in 
somewhat  the 
same  manner  as 
our     dumb-bells 


.) 


Xcif>oa-Aif0€is,  Ludan,  Anach,  27,  p.  909  £.; 
graves  massae,  Juv.  vL  421;  Senec  Ep.  15, 
§  4,  56,  §  1 ;  Mart.  xiv.  49;  Pollnx,  m.  155, 
X.  64).  Pausanias(v.  26,  §3;r.  27,  §8;vi.3, 
§  4)  speaks  of  certain  statues  of  athletes  who 
were  represented  with  halteres.  They  appesr 
to  have  been  made  of  various  forms  and  sise^ 
(fuucpol  and  tr^potiBus,  Philostr.  de  G^tnm.  55). 
In  the  rage  for  female  gymnastics,  even  the 
heavier  sort  were  used  by  women  (KarL  vii. 
67,  6 ;  Juv.  /.  c).  The  preceding  woodcut  is 
taken  from  Tassie,  Catahgue,  &c  pi.  46,  Ka  7978. 
(Mercurialia,  de  Arte  Gymnastica,  ii.  12 ;  Becker- 
Goll,  OaUus,  iii.  183;  Krause,  Die  Oymuutik 
und  Agonistik  der  Hdlenen^  roL  L  p.  39S; 
Blumner,  PnbatoftCTtA.  346.)  [W.a]  [W.W.] 
HAMAXA  (5/ta(a).  [Haiuiamaxa  ;  Plats* 

TRUM.] 

HAMAXO'PODES  (kpol&%o^€s\  in  Latia 
ARBUSCULAE,  appear  to  have  been  cylindri- 
cal pieces  of  wood,  placed  vertically,  ai»i  with  a 
socket  cut  in  the  lower  end,  to  receive  the  al- 
right pivot  fixed   above  a  wheel  or  above  the 
middle  of  the  axis  of  a  pair  of  wheek,  which 
could  thus  turn  horizontally  in  every  dircctkc 
One  use  of  this  sort  of  socket  was  to  unite  the 
axis  of  the  fore-wheels  of  a  chariot  to  the  body 
(a^o^^oScs,  Pollux,  i.  144,  253;    kim^ini^ 
Hesych.  s.  v.) ;  another  use  of  it  was  to  attach 
the  wheels  of  a  testudo  to  the  framing  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  machine   might  easily  he 
moved  in  any  direction :  in  fact,  the  arimeda 
and  the  wheel   together    formed  a   castor  or 
universal  joint  (Vitruv.  x.  20,  s.  14,  §  1,  ed. 
Schneid.).     Newton  (ad  ioc)  supposes  thsi,  ^ 
the   latter  purpose,  a  single  piece  of  tiDher 
would  be  both  clumsy  and  insufficient,  and  that 
the  arbuacula  must  have  been  a  sort  of  finsBUg. 


HABMA 

^See  fais  figure.  No.  114;  Ginzrot,  Wagen  und 
^ahnoerke,  i.  91,  fig.  3.)  [P.  S.]     [W.  W.] 

JHABMA  ifyfia).    [CuRRUS ;  Habmamaxa.] 

HABMAMAXA  ikp/idna^a)  is  evidently 
compounded  of  &pfutf  a  general  term,  including 
not  only  the  Latin  CURRUS,  but  other  descrip- 
tions of  carriages  for  persons ;  and  &/ta|a,  which 
meant  a  waggon,  haying  commonly  four  wheels, 
And  used  to  carry  loads  or  burthens  as  well  as 
persons  (Hes.  Op.  et  Dies^  692 ;  Horn.  //.  vii. 
426,  xxir.  782 ;  Od,  iz.  241).  The  harmamaxa 
was  a  carriage  for  persons,  in  its  construction 
rery  similar  to  the  Carfentum,  being  covered 
•overhead  and  enclosed  with  curtains  (<riKi}i«^, 
Xen.  Cyrop,  vi.  4,  §  11;  Diod.  zi.  56 ;  Charito, 
V.  2,  §  9),  so  as  to  be  used  at  night  as  well  as 
by  day  (Xen.  Cyrop.  iv.  2,  §  15) ;  but  it  was  in 
jgeneral  larger,  oAen  drawn  by  four  horses  or 
other  suitable  quadrupeds,  and  ornamented  in  a 
manner  more  splendid,  luxurious,  and  expensive, 
4ind  in  the  Oriental  style  (Diod.  xvii.  35; 
Arlstoph.  Ach.  70).  It  occupied  among  the 
Persians  (Max.  Tyr.  34)  the  same  place  which 
the  carpentum  did  among  the  Komans,  being 
used,  especially  upon  state  occasions,  for  the 
conveyance  of  women  and  children,  of  eunuchs, 
■and  of  the  sons  of  the  king  with  their  tutors 
(Herod,  vii.  83,  iz.  76 ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  Hi.  1,  §  8 ; 
ir.  3,  §  1 ;  Q.  Curt.  iii.  3,  §  23).  Also,  as  persons 
might  lie  in  it  at  length,  and  it  was  made  as 
oomtnodious  as  possible,  it  was  used  by  the  kings 
of  Persia,  and  by  men  of  high  rank  in  travelling 
by  night,  or  in  any  other  circumstances  when 
they  wished  to  consult  their  ease  and  their 
pleasure  (Herod,  vii.  41 ;  Xen.  Cyrop,  iii.  1, 
§40). 

The  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  trans- 
ported from  Babylon  to  Alexandria  in  a  magni- 
^cent  harmamaxa,  the  construction  of  which 
occupied  two  years,  and  the  description  of 
^irhich,  with  its  paintings  and  ornaments  in 
•gold,  silver,  and  ivory,  employed  the  pen  of 
more  than  one  historian  (Diod.  xviii.  26-28; 
Athen.  v.  p.  206  e ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  64). 

The  harmamaxa  was  occasionally  used  by  the 
ladies  of  Greece.  A  priestess  of  Diana  is  repre- 
•sented  as  riding  in  one  which  is  drawn  by  two 
•white  heifers  (Heliod.  Aeth.  iii.  4),  and  the  coins 
of  Ephesus  show  that  this  carriage,  probably  con- 
taining also  symbols  of  the  attributes  and  wor- 
•ship  of  Diann,  added  to  the  splendour  of  the  reli- 
^ious  processions  in  that  city.  [J.  Y.]  [W.  W.J 

HARM06TES  {hpfioffriiSy  from  l^fUCwy  to  tit 
-or  join  together)  is  best  known  as  the  name  of 
Ihe  governors  whom  the  Lacedaemonians,  after 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  sent  into  their  subject  or 
conquered  towns,  partly  to  keep  them  in  sub- 
mission, and  partly  to  abolish  the  democratical 
ibrm  of  government,  and  establish  in  its  stead 
one  similar  to  their  own  (Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  10; 
Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  §  5;  Isocrat.  Paneg.  §  117; 
Suidas,  Hesych.  s.  v.  ;  Etym.  M.  s.  v.  'Eirf- 
iTToBiAOi).  Although  in  many  cases  they  were 
ostensibly  sent  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the 
tyrannical  government  of  a  town,  and  to  restore 
the  people  to  freedom,  yet  they  themselves  acted 
like  kings  or  tyrants,  whence  Dionysius  {Antiq. 
Bom.  V.  74)  thinks  that  harmosts  were  merely 
4inother  name  for  kings.  How  little  sincere 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  in  their  professions  to 
restore  their  subject  towns  to  freedom  was 
manifest   after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas;    for 
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although  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  re- 
establish free  governments  in  the  various  towns, 
yet  they  left  them  in  the  hands  of  the  harmosts 
(Polyb.'iv.  27).  The  character  of  their  rule  is 
sufficiently  described  by  the  word  icar^x"*'* 
which  Isocrates  (/.  c.)  and  Demosthenes  (de  Cor. 
p.  258,  §  96)  use  in  speaicing  of  the  harmosts. 
(Compare  Demosth.  c.  Timocrat.  p.  741,  §  128 ; 
Plut.  Narrat.  Amat.  c.  3.)  Even  Xenophon 
iBep,  Lac.  14,  §  2)  could  not  help  censuring 
the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  allowed  their  harmosts  to  govern. 

It  is  not  stated  how  long  the  office  of  a  har- 
most  lasted ;  but  considering  that  a  governor  of 
the  same  kind,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians in  Cythera,  with  the  title  of  Cythe- 
rodices,  held  his  office  only  for  one  year 
(Thucyd.  iv.  53),  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the 
office  of  harmost  was  of  the  same  duration 
(Gilbert,  Staataalterth.  i.  64,  92). 

These  harmosts  appear  first  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  the  earliest  writer 
who  mentions  them  is  Thucydides,  and  he  once 
only  in  his  last  book  (viii.  5).  There  is  reason 
to  think,  however,  that  the  name  and  office 
were  not  new,  but  that  kp/ioirraX  had  previously 
existed  as  Spartan  magistrates,  twenty  in  num- 
ber, charged  with  keeping  order  among  the 
Perioeci.  The  only  evidence  for  this  is  the 
Scholiast  on  Pindar  (litrav  8^  ipfioarai  AaiccSac 
fjMyiur  ttKoai,  ad  01.  vi.  154) ;  but  it  is  accepted 
by  Schdmann,  who  thinks  the  Perioeci  were 
divided  into  twenty  districts,  each  presided  over 
by  a  harmost  (Antiq.  i.  205,  E.  T.),  and  Gilbert 
{Staatsalterth.  i.  38  n.).  [L.  S.]     [W.  W.] 

HABPAGES  GBAPHE  {kfnrayris  ypa<^). 
Although  the  Athenians  distinguished  apiray^ 
from  KKvrfi  (Plat.  Legg.  xii.  p.  941  B ;  Aristoph. 
PluU  372),  there  does  not  seem  to  have  existed 
a  ypa/^  kfirceyris  in  Attic  law.  Lucian  men- 
tions it  (judic.  vocal.  1) ;  according  to  him,  it 
was  applicable  to  cases  of  open  robbery,  at- 
tended with  violence  {Att.  Process,  ed.  Lipsius, 
p.  457).  [J.  S.  M.]     [H.  H.l 

HARPAGINE'TULI,  a  sort  of  decoration  for 
the  walls  and  ceilings  of  rooms,  thus  mentioned 
by  Vitruvius,  in  a  passage  where  he  is  speaking 
of  irregular  and  fantastic  ornaments  (vii.  5,  §  3^ 
''pro  columnis  enim  statuuntur  calami,  pro 
fastigiis  harpaginetuli  striati  cum  crispis  foliist 
et  volutis  teneris."  The  word,  not  occurring 
elsewhere,  has  been  given  up  as  inexplicable,  or 
possibly  corrupt :  the  only  plausible  explanation 
is  that  suggested  by  a  painting  at  Pompeii 
{Pitture  d*ErcoianOy  tom.  i.  p.  212),  which  pre- 
sents an  architectural  elevation  ''covered  all  over 
with  ornaments  resembling  so  many  little  hooks 
(harpaginetnliy  dim.  of  harpagones)."  (Rich.) 
This  identification  was  first  made  by  Bailey,  in 
his  Auctarium  to  Forcellini.     [P.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

HA'RPAGO  (kpxdyrt:  kvKos :  Kptdrypa: 
Kptaiypls),  a  grappling-iron,  a  drag,  a  flesh-hook 
(Ex.  xxvii.  3  ;  1  Sum.  ii.  13,  14  Sept.  =/ttSCtnti/a 
Vulg. ;  Aristoph.  Eq.  772,  Vesp.  1155,  JEJccl. 
1002 ;  Anaxipp.  /r.  6  M.).  The  iron*fingered 
flesh -hook  (itptdyfia  (n8i)po8(CirrvAor,  Brunck, 
Anal.  ii.  215  =  Anth.  Pal.  vi.  101)  is  described 
by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Eq.  1.  c),  as 
"  an  instrument  used  in  cookery,  resembling  a 
hand  with  the  fingers  bent  inwards,  used  to  take 
boiled  meat  out  of  the  caldron."  Four  speci- 
mens of  it,  in  bronze,  are  in  the  British  Museum. 
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.   One  of  them  it  htre  rtprttenUd.    Into  its  hollow 
^ztremitj  a  wooden  handle  wae  insertod. 


UarpAfo*  SedHbook.    (British  Moaeam.) 

A  similar  instrument,  or  erea  the  flesh-hook 
itaeir(Arutoph.  E0CU9,  1.  c;  Eorip.  CSfcL  33) 
was  need  to  draw  np  a  buclEet  or  to  recorer 
anything  which  had  fallen  into  a  well  (Menand. 
/r.  730  M.;  Uesych.  s.  vo.  *hpm^y  Kp^iypa^ 
A^ot).  For  the  name  A^acot  applied  to  hooked 
instnunents,  ct  L.  and  S.  s.  «. 

In  war  the  grappling-iron,  thrown  at  an 
enemy's  ship,  seised  the  rigging,  and  was  then 
need  to  drag  the  ship  within  reach,  so  that  it 
might  be  easily  boarded  or  destroyed  ^kpmalj 
If oschion  ap,  Ath.  t.  p.  208  d ;  Appian,  B.  C, 
T.  118 ;  astertt  ferm  wimoo  praefun  {harpagonet 
vooaaUy,  Liy.  xzx.  10,  §  16).  These  instmmenU 
appear  to  hare  been  mach  the  same  as  the 
mamuferreae  (maaMf  ferrecu  atque  harpagonet, 
Cses.  B.  a  I  57 ;  Q.  Cnrt.  iv.  9 ;  Dio  Cass, 
xliz.  3,  1.  32,  34).  The  mama  ferreae  were 
employed  by  Dailies  against  the  Carthaginians 
(Flor.  u.  2 ;  Front.  StraUg.  U.  3,  §  24^  and 
were  said  to  hare  been  invented  by  Pericles 
(Plin.  ^.  ^:  TiL  §  209).         [J.  y.]     [W.  W.] 

HABPA8TUM.    [Pila.] 

HABUNDO.    rCALAMUs.] 

HABU'SPICES.  or  AEU'SPICES,  were 
soothsayers  or  diviner*,  who  interpreted  the  will 
of  the  gods.  They  originally  came  to  Rome 
from  Ctmria,  whence  harnspices  were  often  sent 
for  by  the  Romans  on  important  occasions 
(Liv.  zzvii.  37  ;  Cic  Catil.  iii.  8,  19 ;  de  Div,  ii. 
4,  11).  The  art  of  the  haraspices  resembled  in 
many  respects  that  of  the  angars;  bat  they 
never  acqaired  that  political  importance  which 
the  latter  possessed,  and  were  regarded  rather 
as  means  for  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  gods 
than  as  possessing  any  religions  aathority.  They 
did  not  in  fact  form  any  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  the  Roman  state  during  the  republic ; 
they  are  never  called  Mctrdotes^  they  did  not 
form  a  collegiom,  and  had  no  magister  at  their 
head.  The  mere  fact  that  they  were  salaried 
marks  them  off  sharply  from  the  national  priest- 
hoods (C.  /.  L,  vi.  2161;  JPpA.  Epigr,  iii.  p.  91). 
The  aocoant  of  Dionysias  (ii.  22)  that  the  haru- 
spices  were  instituted  by  Romulus,  and  that  one 
was  chosen  from  each  tribe,  is  opposed  to  all  the 
other  authorities,  and  is  manifestly  incorrect. 
(Haudius  first  (Tac  Ann.  xL  15)  founded  a 
collegium  of  haruspices,  which  consisted  of  sixty 
members  (C  /.  Z.  vi.  2161).  It  is  an  error  of 
the  older  commentators  to  suppose  that  this 
collegium  existed  before  his  time.  Cicero  {de 
Div,  ii.  24>  52),  in  speaking  of  a  sunvnus  Aotm- 
8pex,  means  only  a  soothsayer  of  high  distinction. 
He  may,  however,  have  been  the  head  of  a  school 
in  Etruria. 

The  art  of  the  hamspices,  which  was  called 
hcartupidnoj  consisted  (1)  in  explaining  and 
interpreting  the  will  of  the  gods  from  the 
appearance  of  the  entrails  (exta)  of  animals 
offered  in  sacrifice,  whence  they  are  sometimes  1 
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called  extispictt,  and  their  art  exUtfiam  (Gc 
d€  Div,  ii.  11,  26;  Suet.  Ner,  56);  (3)  tidal- 
ing  with  the  significance  of  extraordiasiT  pkr- 
nomena  in  nature,  to  which  the  geaauMBi 
of  portenta  was  given  (Valer.  Max.  i  1,§1; 
Cic  da  Manup.  i^.  9, 18 ;  Liv.  L  56,  S,t.Uj, 
and  averting  the  evils  portended  by  thnk- 
bolU  (cf.  Muller,  EtnuL  ii.  165  £);(3)ia 
interpreting  the  meaning  of  lightning.  Bet 
while  the  last  two  also  fell  under  the  cofoiwtc! 
of  the  pontiffs  and  the  augurs,  the  art  of  tht  htn- 
spioea  was  supposed  to  enable  them  to  deil  vkii 
them  with  greater  detaiL  (Cf.  Mommseo,  i&. 
L  190.)  Their  art  is  said  to  have  been  inrntec 
by  a  fabulous  Etruscan  dwarf  Tages  {CicdiDk. 
ii.  23,  50 ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Tages)!,  and  wu  coi- 
tained  in  certain  books  called  lAri  karvpiem^ 
fulgwatesy  and  kmitniales,  ((^c  de  I>it.iiiy 
72;  compare  Hacrob.  Saturn,  ill  7;  MflUer, 
EtntMk.  ii.  30.) 

This  art  was  at  one  time  considered  hj  ^ 
Romans  so  important,  that  the  senate  demel 
that  ten  young  Etruscans  from  each  of  1^ 
states,  belonging  to  the  prindpal  fiunilies,  shoiU 
always  be  instructed  in  it.  (Cic  de  Dn.  i.  iU 
92 ;  cf.  Mailer's  text,  and  C.  0.  Mailer,  Etmi 
iL  p.  4.)  The  senate  sometimes  ooosolted  tbe 
haruspices  (Cic  de  Div.  L  43,  97;  il  A  74; 
Liv.  xxvii.  37),  as  did  also  private  penw 
(Cic  de  Div.  ii.  29,  62).  In  later  times,  h»»- 
ever,  their  art  fell  into  disrepute  smoog  vtU- 
educated  Romans ;  and  Cicero  {de  Die  ii.  H 
51)  relates  a  saying  of  C^to,  often  absardl;  nb* 
applied  to  the  augurs,  that  he  wondered  tbat 
one  haruspex  did  not  laugh  wboi  be  tu 
another.  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  vi.  18)  is  very  indif- 
nant  at  the  admission  of  a  haruspex  into  tbc 
senate.  The  Emperor  Claudius  attempted  t9 
revive  the  study  of  the  art,  which  had  tha 
become  neglected ;  and  the  senate,  under  li» 
directions,  passed  a  decree  that  the  pontifioes 
should  examine  what  parts  of  it  shoold  be 
retained  and  established  (Tac  Ann.  xL  15);  ^ 
we  do  not  know  what  effect  this  decree  ^ 
duced.  Haruspices  appear  as  late  ss  tbetiae 
of  Alaric  (Zoeimus,  v.  41). 

The  name  of  haruspex  is  sometimes  app^ 
to  any  kind  of  soothsayer  or  prophet  (Prop>  ^ 
(iv.)  13,  59);  whence  Juvenal  (vL  550)  ^ 
of  Armeniiu  tei  Commagenue  kanupex. 

The  latter  part  of  the  word  Aoniiper  e««- 
tains  the  root  spec;  and  Donatus  (ad  T^* 
Phorm,  iv.  4,  28)  derives  the  former  pirt  frao 
harugoy  a  victim.  The  root  har  occurs  »1»  "J 
Greek  x<^P^*  ^*h  *c.>  ^^  denotes  "twiM 
hence  **  entrail."  (Cf.  Corasen,  i.  509.)  Cm- 
pare  Festus,  s.  v.  ffarviga,  and  Varro,  dr  X»f- 
Lot.  V.  98,  ed.  Muller.  (GdttUng,  Otsek  dr 
Bifm.  Staatsvet'f.  p.  213;  Walter,  GesckdoSM^ 
Rechts,  §§  142,  770,  2nd  ed. ;  Briwoniia,  ^ 
Formulis,  i.  29 ;  Marquardt,  RSn.  Staatner^^ 
393-398J  rW.S.]    [AS.^ 

HASTA  (PfKot,   iroATdr),    a  spetr.    ^ 

spear  is  defined  by  Homer,  l6pv  x*^*****  / 

pole  fitted  with  bronxe'*(7Z.  ▼>.  3X  "J  Jj 

XoAicoiSdper,  "  a  pole  heavy  with  broaxe"  {^ 

xi.  531).    The  bronxc,  for  which  iron  wa«  i^ 

wards  substituted,  was  indispensable  t«  fco 

the  point  (o^XM^*  4«^  Homer;  A^rX*,^ 
phon;  acies^cuxpis^spiciimnjO^.MeLivi.9t^> 

of  the  spear.     Each  of  these  two  esssntisl  |er» 

is  often  put  for  the  whole,  so  that  a  fp«0  ^ 
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called  iipv  and  Sopdruir,  oix/^ir  ■o'^  ^^TIC>I- 
Et«d  the  nmrs  espwUI  term  /ttXfa,  meaning  an 
aah-tret,  ii  nsed  in  the  rame  muuur,  btcauu 
th*  pole  of  th<  apAU  wu  oftea  the  item  of  a 
jonng  uh,  itripped  of  it*  bark  aod  poliihed. 
(IL  lii.  390, 11.  3TT,  iiii.  328;  Od.  iiii.  2Se  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  iTi.  5  62;  Ovid,  Mil.  lii.  369.) 
In  like  roinoer  the  mn  u  d»igiutted  h;  the 
term  adfuf  (AeKh.  Ag.  66;  Encip.  ^«c.  1155, 
PAom.  1403;  BniDck,  j4n<iJ:  i.  191,  22S; 
Antip.  Sidon.  34%  meaning  preperlj'  the  cuia  or 
bunboo,  which  aerred  alio  far  Tine-propt  and 
other  am  (Hn.  Scat.  298).  Xenophon  aa;r> 
that  the  tipa  Kofidtiyar,  apparently  Uie  aisil 
lance  of  caTslry  in  hia  time,  wia  both  weak  and 
heavy,  and  recommeiida  in  iti  itead  two  darta 
of  the  toDffh  coniel-wDod  (tI  KpariJwa  tin 
waXri,  ^  Re  Eq.  12,  %  U;  ij.  Theophnat. 
S.  P.  iii.  IB,  §  2). 

The  batt-sad  of  the  ipear  wai  fDmiihed  with 
a  apiked  metal  ferule,  called  by  the  Ionic  writera 
trauftrip  (Horn.  II.  i.  153  ;  Uerod.  vii.  40,  41 ; 
«Uo  Polyb.  *i.  23),  and  sMaxoi  (77.  iiii.  443, 
ZTi.  612,  iTii.  523X  and  in  Attic  or  common 
Greek  rrdpa{  (Xen.  HtU.  ti.  3,  §  IS ;  Athen. 
aii.  p.  514  b;  arvfdKtar,  Thncyd.  ii.  4;  Aen. 
Tact.  IB).  By  tbriuting  thia  into  the  gronad 
the  ipear  wai  Gied  erect  (Verg.  AeTi.  lii.  130> 

It  haa  been  auggeated  that  the  Homeric  irav- 
pirriip  or  nipfaxo'  "O'  ^  '">"'>  "^  tump  of  metal 
to  Glance  the  weight  of  the  apear-head  and 
inaore  ateadineu  in  throwing  (Leaf,  in  Jmm. 
S^e*.  8oc  ir.  301):  it  may  no  doubt  have 
Barred  that  porpoia  ta  well,  but  the  ancient 
tfaditjon  i«  coDitant  in  favenr  of  there  having 
been  a  neond  apike.  Many  of  tbe  lancers 
(fiofv^ipti,  atxjiop6p»i,  ^oyxopip*'!  woodcut, 
p.  353fr)  who  nccompanied  the  king  of  Penia 
hnd,  inatead  of  tbia  eplke  at  the  bottom  of  their 
■peara,  an  apple  or  a  pomegranate,  either  gilt  or 
■iliered.  (Herod.,  Atbeo.  II.  cc.)  With  thia, 
or  a  limilar  omament,  the  apeai  ii  often  termi- 
usted  both  on  Peraian  and  Egyptian  monnmenta. 
Fig.  I  in  the  annexed  woodcut  ihowi  the  top 
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Haeta,  Spear.beada  (Tirlona). 

aad  bottom  of  a  apear,  which  ii  held  bj  one  of 
the  king'a  gnarda  in  the  acolptarea  at  Peree* 
poUi.    (31r  R.  E.  Porter'*  TrweU,  toL  i.  p.  601.) 


^ca^ 


It  may  be  compared  with  thoae  la  the  band  of 
the  Greek  warrior  at  p.  186  b,  which  have  tlie 
apike  at  the  lower  end.  The  ipike  at  the  bottom 
of  the  apear  waa  uaed  in  fighting  by  the  Gretka 
and  Romant,  when  the  head  waa  broken  off. 
(Polyb.  vi.  35.) 

A  well-finiihad  apear  waa  kept  In  i 
Toeiimi),  which,  on  accoont  of  ita  form,  is 
by  Homer  a  pipe  (aifiiyi,  H.  xii.  387). 

The  spear  wai  uaed  aa  a  weapon  of  attack  in 
three  different  waya; — 1.  It  waa  thrown  from 
catapults  and  other  engines  [ToBnHinM].  3. 
It  waa  thmit  forward'  as  a  pike.  In  this  man- 
ner Achilles  killed  Hector  by  piercing  him  with 
his  spear  threngb  the  neck  {A.  iiii.  32S).  The 
Euboeana  were  particularly  celebrated  u  pike- 
men  (Hom.  //.  ii.  543).  3.  It  waa  comnionly 
thrown  by  the  hand.  The  Homeric  hero  gene- 
rally went  to  the  field  with  two  speari  (Horn. 
n.  lit  18, 1.  76,  Iii.  298;  Pind.  PdUi.  iy.  139), 
On  spproaobtng  the  enemy  he  first  threw  either 
one  apear  or  1>oth,  and  then  on  coming  to  cleae 
quarters  drew  his  sword  (Hom.  n.  iii.  340, 
irii.  530,  II.  273-284).  The  Homeric  ipears 
are  of  cnormoua  length.  Hector  carriei  ona  11 
cubits  long  (71.  tL  319),  and  when  fighting 
from  the  ibip'a  deck  Ajai  wielda  one  of  double 
the  length,  22  cubiU  (/(.  it.  6781.  Riiatow 
and  K<ichly  consider  these  "  purely  heroic " 
(cf.  the/alarica  hurled  by  Tumus,  Verg.  Am. 
ii.  7051;  bat  Xenophon  {Anab.  It.  7,  %  16) 
positively  tells  ua  thst  the  Chalybei  used  apeara 
of  the  portentous  length  of  15  cubita,  and  we 
aau  only  aaspend  our  judgment  aa  to  the  apeara- 
of  Homer's  time  (Leaf,  p.  300).  The  paint  ia- 
commonly  anppcaed  to  haTe  been  attached  to 
the  shaft  by  a  hollow  socket  or  ferule  (<i(ai{i.  It. 
ivii.  297,  with  Leafs  note ;  orysr^u  Sd^ixb^Aoih,. 
i.e.  vmabuia,  Od.  ii.  156);  bat  the  lance  of 
Hector  has  the  bead  fastened  on  by  a  golden 
wiprns,  i.e.  Kpixat  or  ring  (TJ.  ti.  320,  it.  405). 
Leaf  very  juatly  points  out  that  a  gold  ring 
outside  a  brouse  tube  would  not  be  of  much 
use,  and  that  the  aiXii  and  nipicnt  were  pro- 
bably not  employed  together.  Curiously  euDugb, 
the  spear-heada  at  Mycenae  all  have  the  eiKit 
(Schliemann,  Mycenae,  p.  278),  while  those 
found  at  Hisaarlik  are  attached  to  tbe  ahaft  by 
naila  {Iliot,  pp.  475-7;  IVojn,  p.  95):  in  the- 
latter  case  the  ring  would  come  in  niefully  tfr 
prevent  the  wood  from  aplitting.  It  ia  perhaps 
allowable  to  suppose  that  the  oixtt  was  the 
Greek,  tbe  wipiafj  thi  Trojan  mode  of  altacb> 
ment.    The  question  is  more  full;  diacnned  by 

The  spear  ftequentlj  had  a  leathern  thong 
tied  to  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  which  waa  callaJ 
trfxiKu  by  the  Greeks,  and  omentum  or  emimm- 
tarn  by  the  Romans,  and  which  waa  of  aasiit- 
ance  ia  throwing  tbe  apear.  The  javelin  to 
whioh  the  hyniKti  waa  attached  waa  called  fttr- 
dyKvAor.  (Pollui,  i.  I3S;  ScboL  ad  £nrip. 
0«it.l477;  3en..ina&.iT.  3,5  28;  Verg.  Jen. 
ii.  665;  Or.  Met.  iii.  321 ;  Cic.  A  Orat.  I.  57, 
5  342;  Brut.  78,  S  371.)  The  anneied  figure, 
taken  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Etnaem  Vmet 
(iiL  pi.  33),  reprewnt*  the  anuntma  attaobad  to 
the  apear  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  a  little  aboT* 
the  middle. 

The  amentum  added  to  the  eFfect  of  throwing 
the  lane*  by  giving  it  rotation,  and  hence  ■ 
greater  degree  of  ataudineat  and  direetneu  in  ita 


fligbt,  w  in  tha  cue  ot  *  bdl  ihot  ^m  4  riBe. 

Thii  rai^oaitioD  both  loiti  tbc  iiprtHiaai  rels- 

tin    to  th< 


^^^     g^j»^*..  f^a  y  Bottom    a*' 

*iif(i«,  and 
Enaiiu  ipok*  of  Antatit  amavnuii  tmdiiae 
Uli»  (ap.  Mkcrob.  Sal.  ti.  1,  §  IS).  Th<  onn 
wu  prohsblf  the  uma  W  Iba  amentum,  ud  wu 
to  dlM  u  beiDg  tha  put  which  th*  aoldUt 
Uid  hold  of  ID  huTling  tht  ip«u.  (Cf.  Siglio, 
is  D.  and  S.,  a.  t.  Ameittiun.) 

Undar  tha  general  tanna  Aotfa  and  Fyx" 
irera  Ineladed  Tiriaai  kind*  of  tniaiilaa,  of 
W-Kich  the  principal  vara  u  followa; — 

Lanon  (,X.iyxfi  Faitiu,  •.  t.  Lancta).  tha 
ianca,  a  comparatiTaljr  aleDdar  ipear  commonlj 
UMd  bf  the  OrMka.  Iphiciatca,  who  doahled 
the  length  of  tba  iword  [Gudiub],  al»  addpd 
greatlf  to  the  dimeniiaiiB  of  the  lance.  (Diod. 
ir.  44  i  Hep.  IpJucr.  1,  i  3.)  Thii  weapon  vrai 
OKd  bj  the  Gradan  honaman  (Poljb.  n.  23); 
and  by  meiuu  of  a  ccoaa-W  to  it,  which  ii  eup- 
powd  bj  Stuart  (Ant.  of  At/ient,  rol.  iii.  p.  47 ; 
woodcnt,  tig.  2)  to  be  exhibited  OD  the  ehifti 
of  thre*  ipeara  in  an  ancient  bu-rallef,  thaj 
mounted  their  honei  with  greater  facility.  Thii, 
however,  ii  ■  mere  c«ijectura :  Xnophon 
daacribai  the  waj  t«  moont  a  hone  (fli  /.'«  Eg.  7) 
and  the  proper  kindof  ipean  for  cavalry  (A.  12), 
and  nowhere  alladei  to  thii  or  anj  o^ei  arti- 
ficial help  in  monnting. 

/"thun  (JwfJt),  the  jarelin,  uioch  thicker  and 
(tronget  than  the  Grecian  lance  (t'lor.  ii.  T, 
=  i.  23,  Jeep>    lU  shan,  oflan  mnde  of  cornel 


d  waj  of  the  tnme  length,  bat  Ihia  eitenjad 
half-way  down  the  ihaft,  to  which  it  wai 
attached  with  eitreme  care,  *o  that  the  whole 
length  of  the  weapon  wu  aboDt  6  feet  9  incheL 
Each  aoldier  carried  two  (Polyb.  tI.  23).  It 
wai  need  either  to  throw  or  to  thruit  with ; 
it  wu  pacnlior  to  the  Ronumi,  and  gara  the 
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name  of  pSani  to  the  dirinoa  of  the  army  by 
which  it  wu  adopted.  It  wat,  howarer,  earned 
by  different  claaHi  of  troopa  at  diflereat  timei, 
■od  at  lut,  apparently,  by  all  the  legionaiia 
(ExiUtCTTCS,  pp.  7846,  785a).  When  Haiin 
fonght  againiC  the  Cimbri,  be  ordered  thai  cf 
the  two  nailt  or  pini  (wtp^Mu)  hy  which  the 
head  wai  faitaDMl  to  the  ataff,  ona  thonid  be  el 
iron  and  the  other  of  wood.  Tha  conaeqnenee  wn 
that,  when  tha  paum  itrnck  the  ehieldi  of  tbt 
enemy,  the  wooden  nail  broke  i  and  aa  the  iroa 


lo  drBEged  along  tbe  gronnd.  (Pint-  Jfor.  25.) 
Whilit  tha  beaTy-anned  Roman  aoldien  bon 
the  long  Unee  and  the  thick  and  pondenas 
JaTelin,  the  ligbt-anned  Died  amallar  miaiijs, 
which,  though  of  diSerent  kindi,  were  iacliided 
under  the  general  term  KaHae  ntAiom  (Lit. 
iiTi.  4,  iiiTiii.  20;  Plin.  H.  2f.  TiL  $  SOI, 
iiTiii.  {  34).  From  ypia^s,  the  correipoDdiig 
Gn*k  term  (Polyh.  i.  40 ;  Slrabo,  ir.  p.  1S6X 
the  vdila,  or  tight-armed,  are  called  by  Poly- 
biui  -Ypavftfiixti  (ti.  19,  20).  According  tt 
hii  description  the  ypig^s  wu  a  dart,  with  a 
■baft  about  3  feet  long  and  1  inch  in  tludntai: 
the  Iron  head  wu  a  span  long,  and  ao  thin  and 
acuminated  u  to  be  bent  by  itriking  agaioit 
■njrtbing,  and  thai  rendered  unfit  to  be  ant 
back  againit  the  tnemy.  Fig.  3,  in  tha  abaie 
woodcnt,  ihowi  one  which  wu  fonnd,  with 
nearly  four  hundred  othera,  in  a  Rocua 
entrenchment  at  Ueon  Hill,  in  Gloureeterthire. 
(Skelton'a  Engrmed  Illtutratioiu,  rol.  i.  pi.  45.) 
The  light  infkntry  of  the  Roman  army  nsad  a 
limilar  weapon,  called  "  a  apit "  (vent,  tenrfaai. 
Lit.  iii.  55  ;  ninor,  Diod.  Sic.  lir.  27  ;  Fettu, 
a.  r.  SamiiiUt).  it  wu  adopted  by  them  fraa 
the  Samoitei  (Verg.  Jem.  Til.  6tt5)  and  tht 
VoUd  (Gears,  ii.  168>  lU  ihaft  vaa  3}  fixt 
long,  it)  point  5  inchei  (V'eget.  iL  15).  Fig- 4, 
in  the  abore  woodcut,  rtpreaenta  the  head  ef  a 
dart  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Naplea  ;  it  nay 
be  taken  u  a  apecimen  ol  tbe  nrutiBn,  and  BUJ 
be  contruted  with  fig.  5,  which  ii  the  head  of  i 
lance  in  the  tame  collection.  The  Ronun 
adopted  in  like  manner  tbe  gaetum,  which  wB 
properly  a  Ueltic  weagion  (Ljt.  iifiii.  45);  it 
wu  given  u  a  reward  to  any  wldier  who 
wounded  on  enemy  (Polyb.  vi.  37).  5piirM 
ii  evidently  the  ume  word  with  the  Eogluh 
tpar  and  apear.  It  waa  the  rudeat  miBile  of 
the  whole  class,  and  only  used  when  better 
could  not  be  obtained.  (Verg.  AeiL  iL  683; 
Serv.  in  loi;.,  "ijiarui  eit  ruilicum  telnm  ia 
modum  pedi  recurrum  "  ;  Nepoa,  Epam.  9,  $  1 ; 
Satluet,  Cof.  66;  Gell.  i.  25.) 

Betides  the  terms  jani/um,  ipicitliBA,  aid 
oeaoiu/iifii  (Ilkhw,  iKimtti,  which  probaklj 
denoted  lighter  darta  naed  in  banting  u  well  ai 
in  battle  (Tbueyd.  ii.  4  ;  Qc.  in  Vtrr.  t.  3,  §  7, 
ad  Fam.  r.  13,  {  5;  Verg.  Aen.  i.  53;  Serr. 
in  he;  Ov.  Met.  viii.  410;  Flor.  /.  e.\  wt  find 
in  cluiical  authon  the  name)  of  rarioui  other 
•pean  which  were  chamcteriitic  of  particular 
nation!.  Thua,  Serrius  (on  J«u  rii.  164) 
iUte*  that,  ai  the  pdam  wu  proper  to  the 
Romans  and  tbe  gaetitm  to  the  Ganli  (cf  An- 
viii.  661 ;  Propert.  v.  10,  42),  so  the  tarirt  mt 
tbe  spenr  peculiar  to  the  Macedonians.  (Oa  tht 
aitraonliD-iry  length  of  tbe  nrua,  tee  Klia- 
ciTUS,  p.  778;  Qrote,  Eicoiani   on  ch.  92i  «• 
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the  spelling  of  the  word,  L.  and  S.  8,  v,  trdpura,') 
The  Thracian  ^fupala,  rhomphaea  or  rwnpia, 
has  been  compared  to  the  sarisa  on  the  strength 
of  a  passage  in  Livj  (zzxi.  39),  but  was  really 
a  sword  (cf.  Qladius);  whereas  the  lllyrian 
iTifiini  is  justly  described  as  a  tenahtlum  or 
hnnting-spear  {o'x/3^ior,  Polyb.  vi.  23,  §  9; 
cey^nif  Herod,  t.  9;  Antip.  Sidon.  13;  st6ifia, 
Enn.  Annal,  yii.  115;  sibyna,  Festus;  siboneSf 
Oell.  X.  25). 

The  iron  head  of  the  German  spear,  called 
frameoj  was  short  and  narrow,  but  very  sharp. 
The  Germans  used  it  with  great  effect  either 
for  hurling  or  thrusting:  they  gave  to  each 
youth  a  framea  and  a  shield  on  coming  of  age 
(Tac  Oerm,  6,  13,  18,  24;  Jut.  xiii.  79). 

The  fcdarica  or  phcUarica  was  a  missile  of  the 
largest  dimensions,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
fcUae  or  wooden  towers  used  in  sieges  (cf.  Hele- 
FOLis),  from  which  it  was  usually  discharged 
by  an  engine  (Fest.,  Non.  s.  v. ;  Veget.  iv.  18 ; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  iz.  705  ;  Gell.  x.  25).  Livy 
^zzL  8)  describes  one  employed  by  the  Sagun- 
tines,  and  impelled  by  the  aid  of  twisted  ropes ; 
it  was  large  and  ponderous,  having  a  head  of 
iron  3  feet  in  length,  which  carried  flaming 
pitch  and  tow.  This  sort  was  weighted  near 
the  top  by  a  circular  mass  of  lead  (Isid.  Orig, 
xviii.  7).  We  also  find  a  falarica  hurled  from 
the  hand,  mostly,  however,  in  poetry  as  a  feat 
of  gigantic  strength  (Verg.  Aen,  1.  c. ;  Lucan, 
▼L  196  f  SiL  lUl.  i.  351;  Grat.  Falisc.  Ct/neg, 
342),  but  in  real  life  by  a  Spanish  tribe  (Li v. 
xzziy.  14).  The  matara,  mataris  or  materiSf  a 
Celtic  word,  denotes  a  broad-tipped  spear  used 
by  the  Gauls  (Auct.  ad  fferenn,  iv.  32,  §  43 ; 
CSaes.  B,  Q,  i.  26;  Li  v.  vii.  24;  ixd^apis,  toX- 
Tov  r(  cTSof,  Strab.  iv.  p.  196 ;  Uesych.) ;  the 
fragvia  (in  some  senses,  but  perhaps  not  in  this 
one,  derived  from  traho;  see  the  Dictionaries) 
was  probably  barbed,  as  it  required  to  be  cut 
out  of  the  wound  (Sallust.  ap.  Non.  p.  553,  29 ; 
Caes.  B,  0.  v.  35 ;  Gell.  /.  c). 

The  Careful  antiquarian  researches  of  recent 
years  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  many  speci- 
mens  of  Roman  weapons,  especially  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland ;  the  results  of  these  finds,  styled 
**  important "  by  Guhl  and  Koner  (p.  772),  do 
not  tend  to  the  overthrow  of  previously  estab- 
lished conclusions.  A  genuine  old-German 
framea  has  not,  it  appears,  yet  been  dug  up  out 
of  its  native  soil  (t6.  p.  775). 

Among  the  decorations  which  the  Roman 
generals  bestowed  on  their  soldiers,  more  espe- 
cially for  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen,  was 
a  spear  without  a  head,  called  hazia  pura  (Verg. 
Aen.  vL  760 ;  Serv.  in  loc. ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Hasta  ; 
Sueton.  CUxud,  28;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  21).  The 
gift  of  it  is  sometimes  recorded  in  funeral 
inscriptions. 

Jhe  caelibaris  hasta  (Festus,  s.  v.)  having 
been  fized  into  the  body  of  a  gladiator  lying 
dead  on  the  arena,  was  used  at  marriages  to 
part  the  hair  of  the  bride  (Ov.  Fast,  ii.  559 
foil. ;  Pint.  Qvaest,  Bom,  87). 

A  spear  was  erected  at  auctions  [Aucno], 
and  when  tenders  were  received  for  public  con- 
tracts (JocaUones),  It  served  both  to  announce 
by  a  conventional  sign  conspicuous  at  a  distance 
that  a  sale  was  going  on,  and  to  show  that  it 
was  conducted  under  the  authority  of  the  public 
functionaries  (Cic.  de  Off,  ii.  8,  §  29 ;  Kepos, 
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Att,  6 ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Hasta),  Hence  an  auction 
was  called  hasta,  and  hastarium  (TertuU.  Apol, 
13)  is  either  an  auction-room  or  an  auctioneer's 
catalogue :  in  modem  Italian  asta  means  only 
an  auction,  never  a  spear.  It  was  also  the 
practice  to  set  up  a  spear  in  the  court  of  the 
Centumviri. 

The  throwing  of  the  spear  (JkKomeiUi)  was 
one  of  the  gymnastic  ezercises  ot  the  Greeks 
(Krause,  OymnasUk  und  Agonistik,  i.  465  ff. ; 
Pentathlon).    On  Greek  spears  in  general,  cf. 
Droysen,  Kriegsalterth,  pp.  17-19  in  Hermann- 
BlGmner;  Guhl  and  Koner,  ed.  5,  pp.  314-318; 
W.  Leaf  in  Joum,   Bell.  Soc.  iv.  299  ff. :  on 
Roman,  Marquardt,  Staatsverw,  ii.  328  ff. ;  Guhl 
and  Koner,  pp.  772-775.         [J.  Y.]    [W.  W.] 
HASTATI.    [ExBRCiTUS,  pp.  783  a,  7846.1 
HEGATOMBAEA.    [Heraea.] 
HECATOMBAEON.  [Calendarium, 

Greek.] 
HEC5AT0MBE.    rSACRinciUM.] 
HBCATO'MPEDON.    [Pes  ;  Templttm.] 
HECATOMPHCNLA     (licoTo/u^<JwaX    «» 
ancient  festival  or  rather  custom  observed  by 
the  Messenians  of  Ithome,  whenever  they  had 
killed  a  hundred  enemies.    A  sacrifice  was  offered 
on  the  occasion  to  Zens.    (Pans.  iv.  19,  §  2 ; 
Pint.  Bomul.  24.)  [L.  S.] 

HECAT08TE  (jianotrHi).  [Pehtboobte.] 
UECTTE  or  HECTEUS  (ficnj,  iKTt{,s),  and 
its  half,  Ilemiecton  or  Nemiecteon  (j^ft/crror, 
4l/ii€KT4oy)f  are  terms  which  occur,  in  more  than 
one  sense,  in  the  Greek  metrical  system,  and  are 
interesting  on  acconnt  of  the  ezamples  they 
furnish  of  the  duodecimal  division. 

1.  In  dry  measures,  the  hecteus  was  the  sixth 
part  of  the  medimnu$f  and  the  Jiemiecteon,  of 
course,  the  twelfth  part.  (Aristoph.  Eccl,  547 ; 
iVt4&.  643,  645.)  In  the  latter  passage  the 
^futKTfoy  is  called  rtrpdfirrpov,  as  holding 
4  choenices.  The  form  iifutKriow  is  used  by 
Aristophanes,  iifiitieroy  by  later  writers  (Dem.  c, 
Phorm,  p.  918,  §  37>  The  hecteus  was  equal  to 
the  Roman  modiusy  as  each  contained  16  (coroi 

.or  sextnrii.  In  late  Greek  the  word  kierths  be- 
came obsolete,  and  fi6Zuts  took  its  place,  as  in 
the  fragments  of  Galen*s  metrological  writings. 
(Boeckh,  Metrol.  Vhtersuch.  pp.  33, 200 ;  Hultsch, 
Jftrfro/.  p.  82.)  [P.S.I    [W.  W.] 

2.  In  the  case  of  coins  also,  the  hecte  was  the 
sixth  part  of  some  unit.  It  would  seem  from 
the  statement  of  Hesychius  (5.  v.)  that  the  term 
was  applied  to  fractional  coins,  whether  of  gold, 
silver,  or  copper.  In  this  wide  sense  the  silver 
obol,  as  being  the  sixth  part  of  the  drachm, 
would  be  a  hecte.  But  the  name  was  specially 
applied  to  small  coins  of  gold  and  of  efectrum 
(mixed  gold  and  silver).  One  reason  for  this 
may  have  been  that  as  the  mintages  of  gold  and 
electrnm  belonged  principally  to  Asia  Minor, 
the  unit  or  stater  in  those  metals  followed  the 
Oriental  principle  of  division  by  thirds,  sixths, 
and  twelfths,  rather  than  by  halves  and  quar- 
ters. The  sixth  part  of  the  gold  and  electrnm 
staters  of  the  cities  of  Ionia,  of  Lydia,  of 
Cyzicus  and  Phocaea,  was  a  coin  in  frequent  use 
in  antiquity,  and  minted  in  great  quantities. 
^Eicrai  *(eKcddes  are  mentioned  as  dedicated  in 
the  Athenian  treasuries  in  the  lists  of  B.a  429 
and  397  (C.  /.  Att,  I  199,  207).  At  a  later 
period  they  were  issued  jointly  with  Mitylene, 
in  virtue  of  a  compact  of  which  the  tezt  has 
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cooM  down  to  Qi  [s«e  ELCCTunii,  ad  fn,\  The 
kcctao  of  Pboc»ea  of  Mityleno  and  of  Cjacnt 
abound  in  oar  mnaeiinu:  thej  are  Tonndiah 
coina  made  of  a  pale  mixture  of  gold  and  cilrer, 
and  weif  hinf  from  35  to  44  grain*. 

The  twelfth  or  4^«icr«r  of  electmm  waa  also 
a  common  coin.    This  b  mentioned  by  Jnlina 


Becte  of  niocaea» 


BttUciCj^km, 


PoUu  (ix.  63,  quoting  Cratee)  as  the  eqnira- 
lent  of  eight  obols  of  ailrer ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
the  obols  be  Attic  obols,  ninety  grains  of  silver, 
giriog  a  proportion  of  Talae  between  electmm 
and  ulrer  of  4|  to  1,  a  proportion  which  can 
only  haTe  obtained  if  the  electmm  were  of  Tery 
base  qoality  [R  O.] 

HECTEMCKBn  (IrrnMipiM),  a  name  given 
to  a  class  of  cultivators  in  Attica  before  the 
time  of  Solon. 

We  have  examples,  among  the  unenfran- 
chised classes  in  Greece,  of  agriculturists  who 
had  to  pay  a  fixed  quantity  of  produce  and  take 
all  the  risks  of  bad  seasons:  such  were  the 
Perioeci  and  Helots  in  Laconia  [Decumae, 
init.\  Helotu].  We  also  find  what  is  now 
known  as  the  miiayer  system,  under  which  land- 
lord and  tenant  divide  the  produce  in  a  certain 
proportion.  The  landlord's  share  was  called 
^sfVit,  and  land  held  under  mAairie  was  M' 
fAOfrcs  y^  (Pollux,  vii.  151,  quoting  Solon). 
The  itenifAifMM  were  metayert  who,  according  to 
some  ancient  authorities,  paid  a  sixth  portion  to 
their  masters  and  retained  five-sixths  for  them- 
selves (Pint.  Sol.  13 ;  Hesych.  s.  «.  Mputpros) : 
according  to  others,  they  received  onlj  a  sixth 
part  (Hesych.  s.  «.  Irr^^Mfoc:  Phot.  s.  v. 
wcX^kai:  Eustath.  cd  Horn.  Od.  xix.  28, 
p.  1854).  The  correctness  of  the  latter  view, 
first  insisted  upon  by  Schtfmann  (^AssemblieSf 
p.  362X  is  now  generally  admitted;  had  the 
tenants  paid  only  a  sixth,  they  would  have  been 
much  better  off  than  the  landowners,  wherens 
all  the  accounts  testify  to  a  state  of  oppression 
to  which  Solon  applied  a  remedy.  Boeckh,  who 
in  hU  first  edition  {P.  E.  p.  494)  held  that  the 
cultivators  paid  the  sixth  part,  afterwards  came 
round  to  the  opinion  of  SchSmann  (Sthh,*  i 
578).  The  iitniti6puH  belonged  to  the  class  of 
BijrtSf  though  probably  not  all  ^cs  were 
itenifUMoi  (Schdmann,  ArUuj,  i.  323  n.).  They 
were  tiao  sometimes  called  vcAirai,  •'.«.  clients 
or  dependenU  (Plat.  Ettthyph-.  4  C,  with  SchoL). 
fSchSmann,  At$emblies,  p.  362;  Antiq,  Jur. 
PitbL  p.  169;  Antiq.  i.  323,  E.  T.;  Hermann, 
StaatsaUertk,  §  100  n.  16,  101  n.  10 ;  Btichsen- 
schtttx,  Besitx  vnd  Encerby  p.  49  fl;  Gilbert, 
StaattalUrih.  I  125  f.) 

For  the  Roman  metay€r8j  called  partiariij  see 
AORICULTURA,  p.  60  a ;  and  cf.  Gains,  InMt.  ii. 
254,  and  ctp.  Dig.  19,  2,  25 ;  pecora  partktria,  i.e. 
the  same  system  applied  to  the  increase  of 
catUe,  Cod.  Just.  2,  3,  8.       [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 


HEDNA(llm).    [Doa.] 

UEQEMOTOA  DIKASTEmOU.  [EBi. 
oogbol] 

HECiETO'RIA.    [PLTimBEiA.] 

HEIBGMOU  DIKE  {•Ifv^  ttcf).  TUs 
was  an  action  for  keeping  a  free  perMA  in  pri- 
vate custody.  There  are  no  orations  upas  titii 
subject  extant.  Pollux  (vi.  353)  meattM 
ti^H^s  in  a  list  of  ttod^Mmu  The  £«s.  Osh 
tabr,  s.  V.  defines  it,  cf  rls  rum.  Oik*  I 
€vtf4wxt9  4U«s»s,  and  quoting  Dem.  c  Mil 
p.  562,  §  147,  hints  that  Agatharchss  tke 
painter  might  have  adopted  this  rastdf 
against  Aldbiades  ([AndocJ  o.  AlcA,  H  17, 
18;  Pint.  Aldb.  16).  In  DinardL  e,  Demottk 
§  23,  it  u  mentioned  that  a  miller  iacomd 
capital  punishment  for  a  like  ofienoe.  Vao- 
looked  upon  it  as  another  instance  of  ^fipk 
whilst  MaeUner  (ai  t  c. )  and  Upsivs  (Att. 
Prooets^  p.  410  n.)  take  it  to  be  a  ffu^ 
Cfiptms.  If  the  latter  view  be  oorrcct,  tk 
punishment  was  not  so  severe  as  to  csnie  uj 
astonishment  (such  as  Thonissen  exprwes, 
I>n)a  jAudy  p.  294  fl).  QuiU  different  fea 
this  action  was  iSiUtms  ^Ipx'^V'^  ^  /■"X^* 
[Adui/terium.]  [J.S.M.]   [H.E] 

HELE'FOLIS  (IX^voXii).  WhenDanetno 
Poliorcetes  besieged  Salamis  in  Cyprus  BX.  306, 
he  caused  a  machine  to  be  constructed,  wkich 
he  called  ''the  taker  of  dties."  Its  foiBTai 
that  of  a  double  cube,  45  cubits  sqosie  avi 
90  high.  It  rested  on  four  wheels,  csdt  S 
cubits  high.  It  was  divided  into  nine  iteria. 
the  lower  of  which  contained  machines  for 
throwing  great  stones,  the  middle  large  csti- 
pults  for  throwing  spemrs,  and  the  kijbat, 
other  machines  for  throwing  smaller  stosa, 
together  with  smaller  catapults.  It  was  masned 
with  200  soldiers,  besides  those  who  morcd  it 
by  pushing  the  parallel  beams  at  the  botton- 
(Diod.  XX.  48.) 

At  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  in  the  folloving  jctff 
Demetrius  employed  a  helepolis  of  still  grcttff 
dimensions  and  more  complicated  constrodios. 
Besides  wheels  it  had  castors  (irrtsvpesTtV 
so  as  to  admit  of  being  moved  latertUj  as  vdl 
as  directly.  Its  form  was  pyramidsL  1^ 
three  sides  which  were  exposed  to  attack  vert 
rendered  fire-proof  by  being  covered  with  i»a 
plates.  In  front  esch  story  hsd  port-kd^ 
which  were  adapted  to  the  several  kinds  « 
missiles,  and  were  furnished  with  shnttcn  tkit 
could  be  opened  or  doeed  at  pIeasttr^  sod  wnt 
made  of  sxins  stuffed  with  wooL  Each  itorT 
had  two  broad  fiighU  of  steps,  the  one  i(^ 
ascending,  the  other  for  descending.  (P^  ^ 
91;  Plut.  Demetr,  21;  compare  Vitruv.  x.2^) 
This  helepoUs  was  constmcted  by  EptnttC^B> 
the  Athenian ;  and  a  much  esteemed  descripw^ 
of  it  was  written  by  Dioclides  of  Abdert 
(Athen.  v.  p,  206  d.)  It  was  no  doubt  t^ 
greatest  and  most  remarkable  engine  of  ^ 
kind  that  was  ever  erected.  In  subsequent  af* 
we  find  the  name  of  "  helepolis "  appW  t» 
moving  towers  which  carried  battering-r^*^ 
well  as  machines  for  throwing  spean  and  stoi^ 
Engines  of  this  kind  were  used  to  l»ttertbe 
walls  of  Jerusalem  at  the  siege  under  THa 
(Joseph.  A  /.  iL  19,  §  9 ;  iiL  6,  §  2).  WJ 
described  by  Ammianus  does  not  diflfer  oii» 
from  the  earlier  model  (Amm.  Marc  tsSLS 
§  10);  we  find  them  likewise  in  the  Bjmtio« 


HEUASTAE 

period  (Agathias,  L  18 ;  Nicet.  Chon.  Jo,  Com" 

nen,  p.  14  b).    [Abies  \  Torm entum.] 

[J.  y.]    [W.W.] 
HELIASTAE.    [Dicaotbs.] 
HELIOCJAMrNuS.    [Domdb,  p.  686  6.] 
HKTilX  (^A.t{)y  anjthing  of  a  spiral  form, 

whether  in  one  plane,  as  the  spiral  curve,  or  in 

different  planes,  as  the  screw. 

1.  In  architecture,  the  spiral  volutes  of  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  capitals.  The  Koman 
architects,  while  they  used  the  word  volutae  for 
the  angular  spirals,  retained  the  term  heiioes  for 
the  smaller  spirals  in  the  middle  of  each  &ce  of 
the  Corinthian  capital.    (Vitruv.  iv.  1,  §  12.) 

2.  In  mechanics,  the  word  designates  the 
screw  in  its  various  applications ;  but  its  chief 
use  was  to  describe  a  machine  used  for  launch- 
ing ships,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Archi- 
meides.  (Athen.  v.  p.  207  a,  where  Schweig- 
hftuser  notes  that  the  exact  nature  of  it  has  not 
been  discovered.)  [P.  S.]    [W.  W.l 

HELLANO'DICAE  CE^^^^o^o^^mm))  the 
jndges  in  the  Olympic  and  Nemean  games,  of 
whom  an  account  is  given  under  Olyicpia.  The 
same  name  was  also  given  to  the  jndges  or 
court-martial  in  the  Lacedaemonian  army  (Xen. 
Hep,  Lac,  13,  §11);  and  they  were  probably 
first  called  by  this  name  when  Sparta  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Greek  confederacy.  As  the 
name  implies,  their  jurisdiction  must  have  been 
international,  not  exclusively  Spartan.  Accord- 
ing to  Gilbert  (Staatsalterth,  i.  pp.  65,  81),  they 
were  not  military  officers,  but  attached  to  the 
ai*mT  in  a  civil  capacity,  like  the  KptoSalrTiSj 
TOfdoL,  and  Xa^vpom&Xcu,        [W.  S.]     [W.  W.] 

HELLENOTA'MIAE  ('EAXiji^oTa^fo*),  or 
treasurers  of  the  Greeks,  were  magistrates  ap- 
pointed by  the  Athenians  to  receive  the  contri- 
butions of  the  allied  states.  They  were  first  ap- 
pointed B.C.  477,  when  Athens,  in  consequence  of 
the  conduct  of  Pausanias,  had  obtained  the  head- 
ship of  the  league  of  national  defence  against 
the  Persians.  The  money  paid  by  the  different 
states,  which  was  originally  fixed  at  460  talents, 
was  deposited  in  Delos,  which  was  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  discussion  of  all  common  in- 
terests; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Hellenotamiae  not  only  received,  but  were  also 
the  guardians  of  these  moneys.  Xenophon  {de 
VecU  5,  §  5)  describes  the  position  of  Athens  at 
the  head  of  the  confederacy  as  ^yc/tioWa  and 
iXXrivorania  (Thuc.  i.  96;  Pint.  Arist.  24; 
Antiph.  de  Coed,  Her,  §  69 ;  Andoc  de  Pace^ 
§  38).  The  office  was  retained  after  the  treasury 
was  transferred  to  Athens  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Samians  (Plut.  Arist,  25;  Died.  xii.  38),  but 
was  of  course  abolished  on  the  conquest  of 
Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  Helleno- 
tamiae were  not  reappointed  afler  the  restoration 
of  the  democracy ;  for  which  reason  the  gram- 
marians afford  us  little  information  respecting 
their  duties.  It  is,  however,  certain  from  in- 
scriptions that  they  were  ten  in  number,  and, 
like  the  Strategi,  chosen  one  from  each  tribe, 
not  necessarily,  but  as  far  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted :  for  as  requiring  character  and  the  pos- 
session of  property  they  were  almost  certainly 
an  itpxh  x^ipcrrovrtrfi  (Gilbert,  Staatsalterth.  i. 
236;  Frankel,  n.  307  on  Boeckh;  C,  1,  A,  i. 
259,  260).  In  the  case  where  the  occurrence  of 
eleven  names  has  occasioned  a  difficulty  (C,  I.  A, 
i.  188),  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  eleventh 
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is  a  wdptipos  or  assessor :  in  other  inscriptions 
((&.  180-183)  'EWriyorafilai  and  rdp^pot  are 
coupled  together,  and  Gilbert  (^  c.)  thinks  that 
there  was  one  to  each.  The  Hellenotamiae, 
during  the  period  of  Athenian  supremacy,  were 
the  most  important  financial  officers  after  the 
treasurers  of  Athena  (rofiUu  rris  Btov),  into 
whose  treasury,  the  Opisthodomos,  they  carried 
the  collected  tribute.  A  mina  in  the  talent,  or 
jL  was  retained  as  an  iarapxh  ^o^  the  goddess ; 
the  rest  was  disbursed  as  it  was  wanted  by  the 
rofilcu  rris  $€ov  to  the  Hellenotamiae,  and  by 
them  applied  mostly  to  the  Theorica  and  to  mili- 
tary objects.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
pretext  of  defence  against  the  Persians  was  soon 
dropped,  ana  that  -the  money  of  the  allies  was 
spent  in  wars  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Athens. 
The  time  for  paying  the  <f>6pos  into  the  treasury 
was,  as  a  rule,  in  the  spring,  when  the  festival 
of  the  great  Dionysia  was  celebrated.  If  the 
allies  were  backward  in  payment,  the  action  of 
the  Hellenotamiae  was  supplemented  by  the 
appointment  of  iKKoytis  [Eclogeis,  No.  2]. 
(Boeckh,  P.  E.  p.  176  ff.  =  iSMA.»  i.  217  ff. ; 
SchiSmann,  Antiq,  i.  438,  453,  £.  T. ;  Gilbert, 
Staatsalterth,  L  236  f.,  398;  a  classified  list  of 
inscriptions  in  Boeckh,  Sthh.^  i.  217  n.) 

rw.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

HELLOTIA.    [Ellotia.] 

HELO'TES  or  -AE  (EfAon-cf,  Elk&raiz 
Ilotae,  liv.  xxxiv.  27)  were  a  class  of  bondsmen 
subject  to  Sparta.  The  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Laconia  were  included  in  the  three  classes  of 
Spartans,  Perioeci,  and  Helots,  of  whom  the 
Helots  were  the  lowest.  They  formed  the  rustic 
population  of  the  country,  dwelling  in  small 
villages  or  on  detached  farms,  both  in  the  dis- 
trict immediately  surrounding  Sparta  nnd 
around  the  towns  of  the  Perioeci.  We  need  not 
regard  them  as  exclusively  or  even  mainly 
settled  in  the  low  fertile  country  watered  by 
the  Eurotas,  where  the  estates  of  the  Spartans 
were  mostly  situated  (Gilbert,  p.  31);  they  were 
doubtless,  as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  diffused  over 
the  whole  country.  Their  condition  was  that  of 
serfs  attached  to  the  land,  adscripti  glebaej  and 
they  could  not  be  sold  away  from  it ;  they  were 
regarded  as  the  property  of  the  state,  which^ 
while  it  gave  their  services  to  individuals,  re- 
served to  itself  the  power  of  emancipating  them 
(Ephorus  ap,  Strab.  viii.  p.  365;  Bov\oi  rod 
KoufoUf  Pans.  iii.  20,  §  6).  Different  etymologies 
are  given  of  their  name.  In  ancient  times  it 
was  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  town  of 
Helos  on  the  coast  of  Laconia  (Uellanicus  ap, 
Harpocrat.  s.  v,  c(X«»rc^cty :  Ephorus  ap,  Strab. 
/.  c. ;  TheopompuB  ap,  Ath.  vi.  272  a ;  Schol. 
Plat,  ad  Alcib.  i,  p.  122  D  [p.  919  a  ed.  Tunc] ; 
Apostolius,  Cent.  vi.  59  =  Leutsch,  Paroemiogr,  L 
379).  But  apart  from  other  improbabilities, 
it  is  impossible  to  form  EtXa»rcs  from  "EXosy 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  called  ^EXcioi  or 
'EXcarot :  nor  is  the  difficulty  diminished  if  we 
treat  iXos,  not  as  a  proper  name  but  in  the 
sense  of  '*  marsh,"  as  if  **  dwellers  in  the  low- 
lands "  were  meant.  The  explanation  of  Mtiller 
{Dor,  iii.  3  intf.)  as  "  prisoners  "  from  the  root 
of  IXcti',  "to  take,"  like  8/u»«s  from  the  root 
of  hofjuioty  is  now  universally  accepted ;  and,  as 
he  points  out,  there  are  traces  of  it  in  ancient 
times  by  the  side  of  the  other  (jol  i^  alxiMKi&rww 
MKoi  y€p6fi9Poiy  Schol.  Plat.,  ApostoL,  //.  cc. ; 
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Etym,  JT.  t.  r.y  Why  two  cUmm  of  the  eoB- 
qnered  tbonld  hare  rec«iTed  Boch  different  treat- 
ment as  the  Perioeci  and  Helota  is  a  qneation 
which  goes  back  to  pre-historic  times  and  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  answered.  The  general  opmion 
in  the  ancient  world  was  that  the  former  had 
made  terms  with  their  conquerors,  whereas  the 
latter  had  surrendered  at  discretion  after  resist- 
ance, perhaps  aggrarated  by  rebellion  (Ephor., 
Theopomp.,  IL  oc).  Huller,  as  the  arowed 
apologist  for  the  Dorian  race,  tried  to  prore 
that,  on  their  arrival  in  the  Peloponnese,  they 
found  a  class  of  agricnltural  serfs  in  the  land, 
consisting  of  the  Leleges  or  other  early  inha- 
bitants, already  deprived  of  their  freedom  by 
the  Achaeans,  iod  made  no  change  in  their  condi- 
tion. Bat  Schdmann  has  well  pointed  out  that 
this  theory,  though  not  altogether  inoonceiTable, 
at  least  contradicts  the  eipress  statements  of 
ancient  writers  (Schdmann,  Antiq.  i.  194,  E.  T. ; 
cf.  Thumser,  StaaitaiUrih,  p.  121,  n.  2 ;  Gilbert, 
p.  32,  leaves  the  point  undecided).  Few  would 
attach  any  importance  to  the  statement  of  Pliny, 
who  in  a  catalogue  of  inventions  (J7.  N.  vii.  §  200) 
says,  ^  servitium  invenere  Lacedaemonii ;  "  but 
earlier  and  better  writers  also  ascribed  the  origin 
of  predial  slavery  in  Greece  to  the  Thessalian 
and  Dorian  conquests.  (See,  besides  the  passages 
already  referred  to,  Theopomp.  ap,  Ath.  vi. 
p.  265  b,  c.)  SchSmann  farther  argues  that 
there  is  no  trace  of  this  institution  in  Homeric 
descriptions  of  the  heroic  age  ;  the  lo«'est  in  the 
agricaltural  scale  is  the  tfi|r,  a  free  labourer 
working  on  poor  wages  for  a  small  farmer  (&r8i>l 
wap*  iutklip^  Od,  xi.  490) :  others  less  correctly 
make  the  Biis  a  serf  or  villain  (L  and  S.  «.  v. ; 
Merry  and  Riddell,  ad  loc.). 

At  the  end  of  the  second  Messenian  war  (BX. 
668X  ^b*  conqaered  Messenians  were  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  included  under  the  denomination  of 
Helots.  Their  condition  appears  to  have  been 
the  same,  with  some  slight  differences,  as  that 
of  the  other  Helots.  But,  in  addition  to  that 
remembrance  of  their  freedom,  which  made  not 
only  them,  but  through  their  indoence  the 
whole  class  of  Helots,  more  and  more  dangerous 
to  their  masters,  they  preserved  the  recollection 
of  their  national  existence,  and  were  ready  to 
seize  any  opportunity  for  regaining  it.  Hence- 
forward the  danger  from  the  servile  population 
became  much  more  serious,  and  the  Spartan 
precautions  against  a  rising  more  cruel  and  un- 
scrupuloos ;  a  state  of  things  which  in  the  end 
was  aggravated  by  the  dwindling  numbers  of 
the  ruling  oligarchy.  Kpaminondas,  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  restored  the  main  body  of 
these  Messenian  Helots  to  their  country,  where 
they  no  doubt  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  new  city  of  Messene  (Thirl wall,  v. 
104,  105;  Grote,  ch.  78,  vii.  197  ff.). 

The  Helots  formed  by  far  the  most  numerous 
class  of  the  population.  Schttmann,  after  Miiller 
{Dor,  iii.  3,  §  6),  reckons  them  at  224,000  out 
of  a  toUl  of  380,000  or  at  most  400,000 ;  it 
mast  be  admitted,  however,  with  BQchsenschutz 
(^Besitz  und  Ervoerh,  p.  139  n.)  and  Gilbert  (/.  c.) 
that  the  calculations  upon  which  this  estimate 
is  based  are  very  uncertain.  They  occupied  both 
the  9,000  larger  estates  (icK^pot)  of  the  Spartans 
and  the  30,000  smaller  loU  of  the  Perioeci. 
Several  families  resided  in  dwellings  of  their 
own  upon  each  kKripos :  MuUer  assumes  six  or 


aeren,  but  the  xX^pei  must  have  differed  greatly 
in  extent  and  fertility.  They  cultivated  tl^ 
land  and  paid  to  their  masters  as  rent  a  fixed 
measure  of  com,  the  exact  amount  of  which  had 
been  fixed  at  a  very  early  period,  the  raising  of 
that  amount  being  forbidden  under  heavy  im- 
precations (Plat.  InvL  Lac,  41,  p.  239  d>  The 
annual  rent  paid  for  each  tcXiipot  was  eighty- 
two  medimni  of  barley,  and  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  oil  and  wine  (Plat.  Lye  8  and  34). 
It  is  impossible  to  accept  Mullerni  calculatioa, 
that  this  represented  only  a  fifth  of  the  produce, 
and  that  the  Helots  kept  foar-fifths  for  them- 
selves. Compare  the  Athenian  Hectemoril 
The  domestic  servants  of  the  Spartans  were 
mostly  Helots.  '  They  attended  on  their  masters 
at  the  public  meal ;  and  many  of  them  were 
no  doubt  employed  by  the  state  in  public 
works.  Bought  slaves  were  rare  at  Sparta, 
but  not  altogether  unknown :  the  poet  Alcman 
is  said  to  have  been  a  Lydian  slave  fran 
Sardis. 

In  war  the  Helots  served  as  light-armed 
troops  (i^iAof),  a  certain  number  of  them  attend- 
ing every  heavy-armed  Spartan  to  the  field ;  at 
the  battle  of  Plataeae,  there  were  seven  Helots 
to  each  Spartan,  and  one  to  every  hoplite  of  the 
Perioeci  (Herod,  ix.  10  and  28).  These  atten- 
dants were  probably  called  ifATfrTc^cr  {it, 
iififtffTdrrfSi  Hesych.  s.  v.),  and  one  of  them  in 
particular  the  Btpdvww  or  orderly  (Herod,  vii. 
229 ;  dvamrio'T^r,  Xen.  Heli.  iv.  5,  14) ;  though 
Btpdwmp  was  also  used  by  the  Dorians  as  a 
general  name  for  armed  slaves.  The  4pvteniffu 
mentioned  as  emancipated  Helots,  were  probablr 
Helots  serving  in  war  and  not  yet  free,  thoagii 
they  generally  became  so  if  they  showed  dis- 
tinguished bravery :  one  of  their  duties  was  to 
carry  off  the  wounded  from  the  ranks  {ipiKttr^ 
akin  to  ipvtiv).  The  Helots  only  served  as  hoplites 
in  particular  emergencies ;  and  it  was  a  universal 
rule  that  such  service  was  followed  by  the 
bestowal  of  freedom.  The  first  instance  of  thii 
kind  was  in  the  expedition  of  Brasidas,  B.&  424; 
others  are  record^  in  the  PeloponneUan  and 
Theban  wars  (Thucyd.  iv.  80,  v.  34,  vii.  19  ;  Xcn. 
Hell,  vi.  5,  §  28>  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Spartan  fleets  the  general  body  of  the  sailon 
were  Helots,  and  while  serving  in  this  capacity 
they  were  called  Sco'inNrioMiSrcu.  They  may 
generally  have  been  rewarded  with  freedom,  but 
it  is  probably  by  a  mistake  that  they  are  spoken 
of  as  free  during  their  period  of  service  (Sch9- 
mann,  Antiq,  i.  198  n.). 

The  treatment  to  which  the  Helots  were  sub- 
jected, as  described  by  the  later  Greek  writers, 
is  marked  by  the  most  wanton  cruelty.  Thus 
Myron  states  that  **  the  Spartans  impose  upon 
them  every  ignominious  service,  for  they  compel 
them  to  wear  a  cap  of  dog-skin,  and  to  be  clothed 
with  a  garment  of  sheep-skin,  and  to  have  stripes 
inflicted  upon  them  every  year  for  no  fault,  that 
they  may  never  forget  that  they  are  slaves.  And 
besides  all  this,  if  any  rise  by  their  qualities 
above  the  condition  of  a  slave,  they  appoint 
death  as  the  penalty,  and  their  masters  are  liable 
to  punishment  if  they  do  not  destroy  the  most 
excellent "  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  657  d).  And  Plutarch 
{Lye.  28)  states  that  Helots  were  forced  to  in- 
toxicate themselves,  and  perform  indecent  dances 
as  a  warning  to  the  Spartan  youth.  The  gene- 
ral opinion  of  ancient  writers  is  summed  up  in 
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the  puMge  of  Theopompos  already  cited  (op.  Ath. 
tL  272  a) :  rh  8i  r&v  ^tKArttv  iivos  lewriMwrof 
iffiAs  ^loucurai  Koi  xuepws.  These  statements 
must  be  received  with  some  caution,  owing  to 
the  **  rhetorical  spirit  with  which  later  his- 
torians embellished  their  philanthropic  views  " 
(MaUer,  §  3).  Thus  Hyron,  whose  work  on  the 
Messenian  war  was  a  mere  romance,  absurdly 
treats  the  sheep-skin  garment  and  dog-skin  cap, 
nnlTersally  worn  by  the  peasantry  in  outlying 
districts,  as  badges  of  insult.  The  Helots  had 
some  at  least  of  the  privileges  of  freemen ;  their 
£amily  rights  were  respected ;  and  they  had  a 
certain  power  of  acquiring  property.  Cleomenes, 
for  instance,  offered  manumission  to  every  Helot 
who  could  pay  down  five  Attic  minae ;  and  no 
fewer  than  sii  thousand  purchased  their  freedom 
for  the  considerable  sum  of  £20  each  (Plut. 
Cleom,  23).  In  their  social  relations  with  their 
masters,  the  anecdotes  of  their  treatment  (e^. 
the  story  of  their  drunkenness),  as  Grote  puts  it, 
'*  betoken  less  of  cruelty  than  of  ostentatious 
scorn."  This  feeling,  it  must  be  remembered, 
increased  in  later  times  as  the  Spartans  made 
up  by  increased  arrogance  for  their  diminishing 
numbers.  But  politically  a  much  darker  senti- 
ment prevailed  on  the  part  of  the  Spartan 
government  and  the  ephors,  its  leading  repre- 
sentatives, at  least  from  the  time  of  the  Mes- 
senian  wars.  The  chronic  dread  of  insurrec- 
tion overcame  every  scruple  of  good  faith  or 
humanity,  and  the  measures  of  repression  de- 
scribed under  Crtfteia  were  had  recourse  to. 
Here  also  we  find  exaggerated  statements  in  late 
and  uncritical  writers;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  related  bv  Thucvdides,  that  on 
one  occasion  2,000  of  the  Helots  who  had 
rendered  the  greatest  service  to  the  state  in 
war,  were  induced  to  come  forward  by  the  offer 
of  emancipation,  and  then  were  mysteriously  put 
to  death  (Thucyd.  iv.  80). 

The  Helots  might  be  emancipated,  but  in  that 
case,  instead  of  passing  into  the  class  of  Perioeci, 
they  formed  a  distinct  body  in  the  state,  known 
at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the 
general  term  of  rfoSofu^ScxT  (Thucyd.  v.  34,  vii. 
19y  58,  viii.  5),  but  subdivided  into  several 
classes.  Myron  of  Priene  (op.  Ath.  vi.  p.  271  f) 
enumerates  the  following  classes  of  emancipated 
Helots: — &^^ai,  iZitnroroiy  ipviertiptSf  Sctnro- 
ffiomuToit  and  fcoSo^Scis  :  this,  however,  is  a 
piece  of  very  careless  writing ;  the  terms  iuph-at 
(*'  discharged '')  and  &8^<nroroi  speak  for  them- 
selves, but  the  ipvKTfipfs  and  i^ffwoatoycunM 
were  probably  not  emancipated  at  all  (see  above), 
and  y§ciafiAi€is  is  the  general  term  which  he 
here  confuses  with  its  subdivisions.  Besides 
these,  there  were  the  fUOwvts  or  fi6$aK€Sf  who 
were  domestic  slaves  brought  up  with  the  young 
Spartans,  and  then  emancipated.  These  were 
generally  or  invariably  the  illegitimate  sons  of 
Spartan  lords  by  Helot  mothers,  and  in  many 
cases  they  attained  not  merely  freedom,  but 
dvic  rights  and  even  high  command ;  Callicra- 
tidas,  Lysander,  and  Qylippus  are  all  said  to  have 
been  of  Mothakic  origin  (Phylarch.  ap,  Ath.  vi. 
271  e ;  Aelian,  V.  ff,  zii.  43 ;  Miiller,  Dor.  iii. 
3,  §  5).  The  reodofu^cis  received  permission  to 
dweU  where  they  wished  (Thucyd.  v.  34) ;  im- 
plying, as  Mnller> thinks,  a  grant  of  land  as  their 
own.  On  the  classes  of  Spartan  citizens,  cf. 
CiYiTiB  (Greek),  p.  446  ff.    (MiUler,  Dorians, 


iii.  3;  Thirlwall,  i.  309-313;  Grote,  pt.  2, 
ch.  6=iL  140-145;  SchOmann,  Antiq.  i.  194- 
201,  £.  T.;  Gilber'c,  Staatsalterth.  i.  31-36; 
Thamser,  StaaiiolUrth.  §  19,  in  Hermann- 
Bliimner.)  [P.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

HEMERA.    [Diis.] 

HEMERO'DROMI  {^iufia^p6iioi)  were  cou- 
riers in  the  Greek  states,  who  could  keep  on 
running  all  day,  and  were  often  employed  i<y 
QMXTj  news  of  important  events.  As  the  Greeks 
had  no  system  of  posts,  and  but  few  roads,  such 
messengers  must  have  been  of  great  service. 
They  were  trained  for  the  purpose,  and  could 
perform  the  longest  journeys  in  an  almost 
incredibly  short  space  of  time.  (Herod,  vi.  105  ; 
Plat.  Protag.  335  E;  Com.  Nep.  MUt,^\  Plut. 
Arist,  20;  Pans.  vi.  16,  §  5.)  Such  couriera 
appear  to  have  been  kept  by  most  of  the  Greek 
states,  and  were  in  times  of  danger  stationed  on 
some  eminence  in  order  to  observe  anything  of 
importance  that  might  happen,  and  carry  the 
intelligence  with  speed  to  the  proper  quarter. 
Hence  we  frequently  find  them  called  Hemero^_ 
aoopi  (iifitpoCK^woty  Herod,  vii.  183,  192;  Xen. 
Hell,  i.  1,  §  2 ;  Aeneas  Tact,  c  6).  That  the 
Hemeroscopi  were  the  same  as  the  Hemerodromi 
appears  not  only  from  the  passage  of  Aeneas 
Tactions  just  referred  to,  but  also  from  the 
words  of  Livy  (xxzi.  24) :  ^  ni  speculator  (he- 
merodromos  vocant  Graeci,  ingens  die  uno  cursn 
emetientes  spatinmX  contemplans  regium  agmea 
e  specula  quadam,  praegressus  nocte  media 
Athenas  pervenisset."  The  Hemerodromi  were 
also  call^  Dromokerykes  (9pofjMicipvKts,  Aeschin.. 
de  F,  L»%  IdOi  Harpocrat.  and  Uesych.  s,  v.). 

[W.S.]    [W.W.] 

HEMERO'SOOPI.    [Hbmebodbomi.] 

HEMICHRY'SUS.    {Aubum  ;  Statbe.] 

HEMIGO'NGIUS.       [Conoius;    and    the 
Tables.] 

HEMICY'CLIUM  (i^/uic^icXiorX  «  semicircle, 
is  used  in  much  the  same  senses  as  Exedra 
(g.  v.),  1.  A  recessed  seat,  either  semicircular 
in  shape  or,  sometimes,  a  smaller  segment  of  a 
circle ;  Yitruvius  (v.  1,  §  8)  describes  one  built 
by  himself,  which  was  46  feet  long  and  15  deep  ; 
it  formed  the  tribunal  of  a  basilica  (Guhl  and 
Koner,  ed.  5,  p.  527).  2.  A  hall  or  colonnade 
furnished  with  such  recesses,  and  employed  for 
purposes  of  conversation,  either  in  private 
houses  (Cic  de  Am,  1)  or  in  places  of  public 
resort;  coupled  with  palaestrae,  as  a  sort  of 
clubs  for  social  meeting  and  gossip  (Plut.  Alcib^ 
17,  Nh.  12).  In  this  sense  it  approaches  the 
meaning  of  Lesche  (Hermann-Bliimner,  Private 
aiterth.  p.  126,  n.  5).  3.  A  semicircular  stone 
or  marble  alcove  in  the  streets  or  squares  of  a 
town,  or  in  the  open  air  generally.  Two  such, 
are  still  standing  in  the  Street  of  Tombs  outside 
the  walls  of  Pompeii,  near  the  sate  leading  to- 
Herculaneum ;  one  of  these  is  figured  by  Rich 
s.  c. :  a  third  is  at  the  back  of  a  small  apartment 
open  to  the  street  (i/tw.  Bcrbon,  xv.  tav.  25,. 
26).  Another,  containing  a  fountain,  is  in  the 
grounds  of  a  Roman  villa  at  Euren  near  Trier 
or  Treves  (Guhl  and  Koner,  p.  576).  4.  A 
convex  sundial,  figured  and  described  under 
HOROLOOIUM.  [P.  S.]     [W.  W.] 

HEMIECTEON,  HEMIECTON.     [Heo- 

TEUS] 

HEMILI'TRON.    [Lttra.] 

HEMI'NA  {jhidwa  or  4/Mra),  the  name  of  a 
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Greek  and  Roman  measure,  the  half  of  the 
staodard  measnre  of  capacity,  the  (i^nff,  axkd 
therefore  eqniTalent  to  itoti^Aif.  The  word  it 
origiaally  Sidliaa ;  tee  the  quotations  from 
Epicharmns  and  Sophron,  ap.  Ath.  xi.  p.  479  a, 
b,  xir.  p.  648  d  ;  in  the  latter  passage  one  of  the 
speakers  declares  that  it  is  not  good  Greek.  It 
is  obriooslj  connected  with  l^fuavs  (Hesych.  s.  v.), 
and  some  hare  thought  that  it  was  merely  a 
dialectic  form;  it  may,  howeTer,  hare  been 
aoflened  from  4mW«»  **^^f  &  pound.**  The 
long  pennltima  farours  this  deriration ;  and  the 
saying  ^  a  pint  is  a  pound  "  is  approximately 
true  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  measures. 
The  iifiiim  passed  into  the  Roman  metrical 
aystem,  where  it  is  used  with  exactly  the  same 
force  ;  namely,  for  a  measure  which  is  half  the 
Sextarics,  and  equal  to  the  Greek  Cottle 
(Plaut.  MU,  Olor.  iiL  2,  18 ;  Pers.  8aLi,130; 
Auct.  Carm,  de  PomL  67,  68).  It  is  sometimes 
found  as  a  dry  measnre  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  §  9 ; 
Cels.  iT.  10  and  15).  (Cf.  Boeckh,  MetroL  Un- 
tersMch,  pp.  17,  200,  203;  Hultach,  MetroL 
p.  91  ff.)  [P.  S.]    [W.  W.l 

HEMIOBOXION,H£MI<yBOXUa  [Obo- 

LUB.] 

riBMIPODION.    [Pw.] 
HEMI'STATER.    [Stater.] 
HEMIXESTON.    [Sextarius.] 
HE'NDEOA,  HOI  (el  Mtica),  the  Eleven, 
were  magistrates  at  Athens  of  cooriderable  im- 
portance.   They  are  always  thus  called  in  the 
classical  writers ;  but  in  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  their   name    is  said   to  hare  been 
changed  into  that  of  rofioS^Kme^s  (Pollux,  yiii. 
102),  who  were,  howerer,  during  the  democracy 
distinct  functionaries.    [NOMOPHTLACES.]    An- 
other name  in  the  grammarians  is  d««r/io^2xaiccs, 
Schol.   Dem.   Androt   p.   601,  f  ^^\    Timocr. 
p.  765,  S  210 ;  of  which  $^/AOf6Kaic9S  (Schol. 
Aristoph.  Plut.  1108)  must  be  a  corruption. 

The  time  at  which  the  oflBce  of  the  Eleven  was 
instituted  is  disputed.  Ullrich  considers  the 
office  to  have  been  of  an  aristocratical  character, 
and  concludes  from  a  passage  in  Ueraclides  Pon- 
ticns  (i.  §  10)  that  it  was  established  by 
Aristeides.  Meier,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains 
that  the  office  existed  not  only  before  the  time 
of  Cleisthenes,  but  probably  before  the  legisla- 
tion of  Solon  ;  but  it  seems  impoasible  to  come 
to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject. 
The  earliest  writer  who  names  them  is  Antiphon 
(de  Coed.  Her,  §  70).  They  were  annually 
chosen  by  lot,  one  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes, 
and  a  secretaiy  (ypoftfAttr^h),  who  seems  to  hare 
taken  a  very  important  part  in  the  business,  and 
to  hare  had  one  or  more  ^woypofifun'M  under 
bim  (Pollux,  viii.  102). 

The  principal  duty  of  the  Eleven  was  the  care 
and  management  of  the  public  prison  (8€<r^M»- 
T^pior),  which  was  entirely  under  their  juris- 
diction. On  the  uses  of  the  prison  at  Athens, 
see  Cabceb.  When  a  person  was  condemned  to 
death,  he  was  immediately  given  into  the 
custody  of  the  Eleven,  who  were  then  bound  to 
carry  the  sentence  into  execution  according  to 
the  laws.  (Xen.  ffell,  ii.  3,  §  54.)  The  most 
common  mode  of  execution  was  by  hemlock 
juice  (ic^rcior),  which  was  drunk  after  sunset. 
(Plat.  Phaed.  116  B  ff.)  The  Eleven  had  under 
them  jailers,  executioners,  and  torturers,  who 
were  called  by  various  names  (o/  wapaumfrai, 
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Bekk.  Ansod.  p.  296,  82 ;  6  rmw  Men  fanr- 
p4nitt  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3,  §  54;  6  liifi6mou>tf 
Antiph.  de  Venef,  §  20;  Isocr.  Thxpex.  §  15; 
6  hut6fft9s,  or  Hpuos,  &c.  [DEMOBn]).  When 
torture  was  inflicted  in  causes  afiecting  the 
state,  it  was  either  done  in  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  the  Eleven  (Dem.  c.  Nicostr.  p.  1254, 
§  23)  or  by  their  servant  (h  Wiiuos). 

The  Eleven  usually  only  had  to  carry  late 
execution  the  sentence  passed  in  the  courts  of 
law  and  the  public  assemblies;  but  in  some 
instances  they  possessed  a  irt^iunHa  ZucmoTiiplov. 
This  was  the  case  in  those  summary  proceedings 
called  kraywy^it  tfiryn^ft  ^^^  Irdci^tf,  in  whidi 
the  penalty  was  fixed  by  law,  and  mi^t  be 
inflicted  by  the  court  on  the  confession  or  con- 
viction of  the  accused  without  appealing  to  any 
of  the  jury  courts  (Lys.  c.  Agarat.  §  86,  o2  &tc«a 
ol  wap€ti9^i/i9P0i  rifw  ikwmymy^w  rumip :  cf.  id. 
KCfrk  rSr  viremrnXAw,  §  2).  They  also  had  a 
ifyffiowta  iucatmipiov  in  the  case  of  xeucovpyoi, 
because  the  summary  proceedings  mentioned 
above  were  chiefly  adopted  in  the  case  of  snch 
persons:  hence  Antiphon  (de  Coed,  Her,  §  17) 
calla  them  4wtfi€\ifT^  ▼^  KaKo6pyur.  The 
word  tctutovpyt  properly  means  any  kind  of 
malefactors,  but  is  only  applied  in  Athenian  law 
to  thieves  (kX^vtoi),  house-breakers  (roixm- 
fr^oi)y  man-stealers  (Ar^pcnroditfYo/),  and  other 
criminals  of  a  similar  kind.  (Antiph.  de  Coed, 
Her.  §  9  f ;  Lys.  c.  Theemn,  i.  §  10;  [Dem.] 
c.  Ltcr.  p.  940,  §  47 ;  AU.  Process,  p.  86  Lips.) 

The  Eleven  are  also  said  to  have  possessed 
iiy^fwAa  9uMumipUw  in  the  case  of  confiscated 
property  (jtle^yow  ih  jcol  rii  iareypaip6fuwa  X'f^ 
Etym.  k.  p.  338,  35).  This  sUtement  does  not 
refer,  as  some  have  thought,  solely  to  the  pro- 
perty of  persons  condemned  to  death  and  sold 
by  the  Poletae ;  in  an  extant  inscription  we  find 
the  Eleven  holding  inventories  of  confiscated 
property,  and  their  secretary  bound  on  his  own 
responsibility  to  keep  correct  accounts  of  pay- 
ments made  (Boeckh,  Seeurhmden,  p.  535  £). 
(Ullrich,  Ufber  die  Elf-MSinner,  appended  to  bis 
translation  of  Plato's  Heno,  Crito,  and  the  first 
and  second  Alcibiades,  Berlin,  1821;  Slnitcr, 
Lectumes  Andocid.  pp.  256-261;  AU.  Process, 
pp.  81-88  Lips. ;  Hermann,  StaatsaiterUL  §  139; 
SchSmann,  ArUiq.  I  414,  E.  T. ;  Gilbert,  Sttuis' 
alterth.  i.  243  f.)  [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

HEPHAE8TEIA.     [Lampadsphoria.] 

HERAGLELA    CHodteKtM),  festivals  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Heracles,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  many  parts  of  Greece  not  only  as  a 
hero,  but  as  a  god.    Thus  we  hear  of  a  restirtl 
celebrated  at  Sicyon  which  lasted  two  days,  the 
second  of  which  was  called  Heradeia  (Pans.  iL 
10,  §  1).     In  Attica  we  meet  with  Heradeia  in 
several  places,  and  in  some  they  were  celebrated 
with   contests  (Harpocrat.   p.   139;    Demosth. 
Pais.  Leg.  p.  379,  §  125;  Aristoph.  JUm.  651> 
But  no  details  of  their  celebration  are  given, 
except  that  the  one  referred  to  by  Demosthenes 
took  place  in  the  city  about  midsummer.    In 
Boeotia    Heradeia    are    mentioned    at    Thisbe 
(Paus.  ix.  32,  §  2),  at  Tipha  or  Siphae  (tMi  §  3). 
At  Thebes,  the  birthplace  of  the  hero,  a  grest 
festival  was  held  in  his  honour  under  the  nsme 
of  lolaia.    Other   places  where  Herades  was 
honoured  with  games  and  contests  are  known 
from  inscriptions.  [L  &] 

HERAEA  C^poMi)  is  the  name  of  festirsJs 


celebrated  in  honour  of  Hera  in  all  the  towns  of 
Greece  where  the  worship  of  this  divinity  was 
introduced.  The  original  seat  of  her  worship, 
from  which  it  spread  oyer  the  other  parts  of 
Greece,  was  Argos ;  whence  her  festivals  in  other 
places  were,  more  or  less,  imitations  of  those 
which  were  celebrated  at  Argos.  (Miiller,  Ihr. 
ii.  10,  §  1.)  The  Argives  had  three  temples  of 
Hera:  one  laj  between  Argos  and  Mycenae, 
45  stadia  from  Argos;  the  second  lay  on  the 
road  to  the  Acropolis,  and  near  it  was  the 
stadium  in  which  the  games  and  contests  at  the 
Heraea  were  held  (Pans.  ii.  24,  §  2):  the  third 
was  in  the  city  itself  (Paus.  ii.  22,  §  1).  Her 
service  was  performed  by  the  most  distingmshed 
priestesses  of  the  place ;  one  of  them  was  the 
high- priestess,  and  the  Argives  counted  their 
years  by  the  date  of  her  office.  (Thucyd.  ii.  2.) 
The  Heraea  of  Argos  were  celebrated  every  fifth 
year,  and,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Boeckh 
XAhhandH.  der  Berl.  Akad.  von  1818-19,  p.  92  ff.), 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  year  of  every 
Olympiad.  One  of  the  great  solemnities  whioi 
took  place  on  the  occasion,  was  a  magnificent 
procession  to  the  great  temple  of  Hera,  between 
Argos  and  Mycenae.  A  vast  number  of  young 
men — for  the  festival  is  called  a  panegyris — 
assembled  at  Argos,  and  marched  in  armour  to 
the  temple  of  the  goddess.  They  were  preceded 
by  one  hundred  oxen  (^iKarSftfirif  whence  the 
festival  is  also  called  iKar6fjifiaid),  The  high- 
priestess  accompanied  this  procession,  riding  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  two  white  oxen,  as  we  see 
from  the  story  of  Cleobis  and  Biton  related  by 
Herodotus  (i.  31)  and  Cicero  {Tuscul.  i.  47, 
§  113).  The  hundred  oxen  were  sacrificed,  and 
their  flesh  distributed  among  all  the  citizens. 
<Schol.  ad  Find.  01.  vii.  152,  and  ad  Nem,  x.  39.) 
The  sacrifice  itself  was  called  \tx^P>'^  (Hesych. 
s.  v.)  or  "  the  bed  of  twigs."  (Comp.  Welcker 
on  Schwenck's  Etymologiache  Andeutungerif  p. 
268.)  The  games  and  contests  of  the  Heraea 
took  place  in  the  stadium,  near  the  temple  on 
the  rbad  to  the  Acropolis.  A  brazen  shield  was 
fixed  in  a  place  above  the  theatre,  which  was 
scarcely  accessible  to  any  one,  and  the  young 
man  who  succeeded  in  pulling  it  down  received 
the  shield  and  a  garland  of  myrtle  as  a  prize. 
Hence  Pindar  {Nem.  x.  41)  calls  the  contest 
iey^if  x^^*^'*    It  seems  that  this  contest  took 

Slaoe  before  the  procession  went  out  to  the 
[eraeon,  for  Strabo  (viii.  p.  556)  states  that  the 
-victor  went  with  his  prizes  in  solemn  procession 
to  that  temple.  This  contest  was  said  to  have 
been  instituted,  according  to  some  traditions,  by 
Acrisius  and  Proetus  (Aelian,  V.  H.  iii.  24), 
according  to  others  by  Archinus.  (Schol.  id 
Find.  01.  vii.  152 ;  Hermann,  Qoitewd.  AUerth. 
§  52,  n.  1). 

The  Heraea  or  Hecatombaea  of  Aegina  were 
celebrated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Argos 
(see  Schol.  ad  Find.  Isthm.  viii.  114;  Miiller, 
AegineL  p.  149;  Hermann,  Oottesd.  Alterth. 
§  52,  n.  19). 

The  Heraea  of  Samos,  which  island  also 
derived  the  worship  of  Hera  from  Argos  (Pans, 
vii.  4,  §  4),  were  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of 
all  the  festivals  of  this  aivinity.  A  magnificent 
procession,  consisting  of  maidens  and  married 
women  in  splendid  attire,  and  with  floating  hair 
(Asins,  ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  525),  together  with  men 
and  youths  in  armour  (Polyaen.  Strat.  i.  23,  vi. 
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45),  went  to  the  temple  of  Hera.  After  they 
arrived  within  the  sacred  precincts,  the  men  de- 
posited their  armour ;  and  prayers  and  vows  were 
offered  up  to  the  goddess.  Her  altar  consisted 
of  the  ashes  of  the  victims  which  had  been 
burnt  to  her.     (Paus.  v.  13,  §  5.) 

The  Heraea  of  Elis  were  celebrated  every  fifth 
year,  or  in  the  fourth  year  of  every  Olympiad. 
(Corsini,  Dissert,  iii.  30.)  The  festival  was 
chiefly  celebrated  by  maidens,  and  conducted  by 
sixteen  matrons  who  wove  the  sacred  peplns  for 
the  goddess.  But  before  the  solemnities  com- 
menced, these  matrons  sacrificed  a  pig,  and 
purified  themselves  in  the  well  Piera.  (Fans.  v. 
16,  §  5.)  One  of  the  principal  solemnities  was 
a  race  of  the  maidens  in  the  stadium,  for  which 
purpose  they  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
according  to  their  age.  The  youngest  ran  first 
and  the  oldest  last.  Their  only  dress  on  this 
occasion  was  a  x^'^^'^t  which  came  down  to  the 
knee,  and  their  hair  was  floating.  She  who 
won  the  prize  received  a  garland  of  olive- 
boughs,  together  with  a  part  of  a  cow  which . 
was  sacrificed  to  Hera,  and  might  dedicate  her 
own  painted  likeness  in  the  temple  of  the 
goddess.  The  sixteen  matrons  were  attended  by 
as  many  female  attendants,  and  performed  two 
dances ;  the  one  called  the  dance  of  Physcoa,  the 
other  the  dance  of  Hippodameia.  Respecting 
further  particulars,  and  the  history  of  this 
solemnity,  see  Paus.  v.  16,  §  2,  &c ;  Hermann, 
Gotiead.  Alterth.  §  51,  n.  3. 

Heraea  were  celebrated  in  various  other  places ; 
e.g.  in  Cos  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  639,  vi.  p.  262),  at 
Ck>rinth  (Eurip.  Med.  1379;  Philostrat.  Her. 
xix.  14X  at  Athens  (Pint.  Quaest.  Bom.  vii.  168), 
at  Cnosus  in  Crete  (Diod.  v.  72),  at  Pellene  in 
Achaia  (Schol.  ad  Find.  01.  vii.  156 ;  ad  Nem.  x. 
82 ;  Aristoph.  Av.  1421 ;  Krause,  Qumn.  i.  pt.  2, 
p.  715 ;  Hei-mann,  Oottesd.  Alterth.  §  51,  n.  28.) 

FLS.]    [W.  W.] 

HERE'DITAS.    [Hereb.] 

HEBES.  I.  Gbeek.  The  Athenian  laws  of  , 
inheritance  are  to  be  explained  under  this  title. 
The  subject  may  be  divided  into  five  parts,  of 
which  we  shall  speak :  1st,  of  personal  capacity 
to  inherit ;  2ndly,  of  the  rules  of  descent  and 
succession ;  Srdly,  of  the  power  of  devising ; 
4thly,  of  the  remedies  of  the  heir  for  recovering 
his  rights ;  5thly,  of  the  obligations  to  which  he 
succe^ed. 

1.  Of  personal  Capacity  to  inherit. — To  obtain 
the  right  of  inheritance  as  well  as  citizenship 
(&7Xi<rrc/a  and  vo^ircla),  legitimacy  was  a 
necessary  qualification.  Those  children  were 
legitimate  who  were  bom  in  lawful  wedlock  or 
in  concubinage  with  an  Athenian  woman  after 
legitimation.  The  validity  of  a  marriage 
depended  partly  on  the  capacity  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  partly  on  the  nature  of  the 
contract.  On  the  first  point  little  needs  to  be 
noticed  here,  except  that  brother  and  sister  by 
the  same  mother  (viterim)  were  forbidden  to 
marry  (not  in  Egypt :  cf.  Theocrit.  xvii.  128  ff., 
iK  $u/xov  trripyoiaa  Kwrlynfr^w  r*  v6eraf  re); 
but  consanguinity  in  general  was  so  far  from 
being  deemed  an  objection,  that  marriage  be- 
tween collateral  relations  was  encouraged,  in 
order  to  keep  the  property  in  the  family  (Andoc. 
c.  Alcib.  §  S3 ;  Lys.  c.  AMb.  i.  §  41 ;  Dem.  c 
Leoch,  p.  1083,  §  10;  c.  Eulnd.  p.  1305,  §  21 ; 
Plut.  Cim.  4,  Themist.  32).    The  contract  was 
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made  hj  iht  husband  with  the  father,  brother, 
or  grandfather  wphs  rarpi^t  of  the  intended  wife 
(Dem.  c  Leoch,  p.  1095,  §  49 ;  Lex  ap.  [Dem.] 
c.  Steph,  u.  p.  1135,  §  18):  then  onlj  was  she 

Sroperlj  betrothed  (^yyviir^).  An  heiress, 
oweTer,  was  assigned,  or  adjudged,  to  the  next 
of  kin  {iwtMutoff^tiffa)  hj  process  of  law,  as 
explained  under  Epiclebus  (Isae.  Pkiloct.  §  14, 

the  #77vi|  is  y^fiw  iataypai^i  Hesjch.  s.  v.).  No 
oeremonj  was  necessary  to  ratify  the  contract ; 
hot  it  was  usual  to  betroth  the  bride  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  and  to  give  a  marriage 
feast,  and  iuTite  the  phratores  of  the  husband, 
for  the  sake  of  publicity.  [Quieua.]  Chil- 
dren of  an  Athenian  mother,  not  bom  in 
wedlock,  possessed  ctric  rights  (ikt^oot),  and 
thdr  iather  could  procure  for  them  neritable 
rights  only  by  an  act  of  legitimation  (voma^mi, 
Andoc.  de  My$t.  §  124;  Dem.  c.  Ihwd.  L  p. 
1003,  S  29).  Without  this  act  of  legitimation 
— which  was  possible  only  if  the  mother  was 
an  Athenian  [uoncubih A]--such  children  pos- 
sessed no  right  of  succession  (r^^  /ciyS^  r6$jf 
9hmi  ^x«^<^t  ^'^'  P^ii^oct'  i  47,  etc ;  Att. 
ProoeiSy  ed.  Lipsius,  p.  501  ff.). 

2.  0/  the  Buie$  of  DetoetU  and  Suooes9i<m,* — 
Here  we  would  premise  that,  as  the  Athenian 
law  made  no  difference  in  this  respect  between 
real  and  personal  estate,  the  words  "heir," 
**  inherit,**  etc,  will  be  applied  indiscriminately 
to  both.  When  an  Athenian  died  leaving  sons, 
they    shared    the  inheritance  (lff6ftoipoif  Isae. 


*  Aooocding  to  tbe  Qortyn  Code,  on  tbe  death  of  the 
bther  the  property  psssed  io  the  children  or  grand- 
children  or  great-gnndchildren ;  in  defanlt  of  descen- 
dants, brothen,  their  children  and  grandchildren,  suc- 
ceeded; in  defiuat  of  tbeee  came  sisters  of  tbe  deceased, 
their  children  and  grandchildren  i  then  oi  ivt/UAAorrcv, 
iA.  more  distant  relatiooa,  and  last  of  all  «  jcAcpo«  rit 
foMftAc.  ue.  **the  whole  number  of  bonseholders  belong- 
ing to  the  liunily,  the  mXapmrmi"  [Ooeia].  Merriam 
(Law  ODde  vf  Ocrtyna,  p.  37)  explains  kAo/mk  to  be 
**the  desoendsnts,  howerer  remote,  bat  still  traced,  of 
the  (»iginal  Dorisn  settler  on  the  original  allotment  of 
land ;"  whilst  in  Schaabe's  opinion  (Harm.  1886,  p.  232) 
o  xAopoc  is  the  estate  itsell^  the  KpifULrm,  went  with 
the  KAopot  of  which  the  state  had  to  dl^KMe  {y.  10-28). 
The  wife  could  not  inherit  from  her  husbaiui  (as  she 
did  In  Erythxae,  Dlttenberger,  iS^  /.  Or.  370, 1. 160). 
On  the  death  of  the  mother  leaving  children,  the  &ther 
had  control  (xaprcpbc  tot  iiarpoiov,  i.e.  tm*'  itarpt^v) 
of  her  property  until  his  death  or  second  marriage, 
but  ooukl  not  sell  or  mortgage  without  the  sasent  of 
the  dkildren  being  of  age  (vi.  31-46);  afterwards  it 
also  pasMd  to  the  chUdren  (iv.  43-48).  If  the  mother 
died  childless,  her  pn^t^ty  went  back  U>  her  heirs 
(ill.  31-^7).  In  the  divisioo  of  property  we  meet 
with  a  principle,  almost  unknown  elsewhere  amongst 
the  Greeks  (C  /.  O.  No.  2338,  1.  93,  Tenoe).  viz. 
that  the  daughters  shared  with  the  Fons.  Tbe  houses 
in  the  city  with  their  contents,  as  well  as  the  cattle 
of  the  deceased,  fell  to  the  sons,  whilat  the  rest  of 
the  property  was  divided  among  all  the  children,  the 
dau^ters  reodving  each  a  single  share,  whilst  the  rans 
had  each  a  double  share  (iv.  29-41 :  those  excepted 
who  had  received  a  dowry  on  marriage,  v.  l-io).  There 
seems  to  have  been  adilTaent  regulation  for  the  division 
of  the  mother's  property,  telling  in  tkvour  of  the  daugh- 
ters, viz.  if  the  mother  left  no  other  prc^rty  but  a 
house,  it  fell  to  the  daughters  (iv.  46-<i8;  Kircbner, 
Jihein.  Mut.  1888,  p.  147  f.).  An  adopted  son  did  not 
receive  an  equal  share  with  tbe  natural  sons  (as  at 
Athens,  Isae.  Fhiloct.  ^  63),  but  only  a  daughter's 
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PhOoct  §  25),  like  our  heirs  in  gavelkind,  and 
as  they  now  do  in  France:  this  was  also  the 
case  when  the  sons  were  by  different  mothers 
(Dem.  pro  Phorm.  p.  964,  §  32X  or  when  a 
person,  after  having  adopted  a  son,  had  acms  9i 
his  own  (Isae.  Philoct.  §  63) ;  for  any  one  adopted 
into  another  family  lost  all  rights  of  sncceasion 
in  the  one  from  which  he  sprang  (Isae.  Astgfk, 
§  2 ;  Arist.  §  4 ;  Dem.  c.  Leoch.  p.  1089,  §  28> 
The  eldest  son  had  no  essential  sidrantage  over 
the  others  (Philippi,  Oe^ch.  d,  att.  Burgerr. 
p.  193 ;  in  Dem.  pro  Phorm,  p.  955,  §  34  £, 
wp€<r$€Ti  Tf  TJ^ir  awouciatf  IXiiiiSc  icar^  r^p 
iiaO^Kniry  S(»netime3  the  sons  lived  on  the 
joint,  undivided  property,  sometimes  they  di- 
vided the  money  and  possessed  the  other  inheri- 
tance in  common  (Aeschin.  c  Ttm,  §  102  ;  Den. 
c.  Leoch,  p.  1086,  §  18;  [Dem.]  c  ^dmL  et 
Mnee,  p.  1149,  §  34;  Uarpocr.  5.  v,  KQamwatm\ 
Lys.  c.  Diog,  §  4,  etc.). 

Sisters  had  no  cl^ms  to  a  share,  but  it  was- 
incumbent  upon  the  brothers  to  give  them 
suitable  marriage  portions ;  they  were  tb«i 
called  MwpciKoi  (Harpocr.  s.  v,  iwUuces). 
There  was  no  positive  law  making  it  imperative 
on  a  brother  to  give  his  sister  a  portion  of  a 
certain  amount;  but  the  moral  obligatim  to 
assign  her  a  fortune  corresponding  to  his  own 
rank  was  strengthened  by  custom  and  public 
opinion,  insomuch  that  if  she  was  given  in 
marriage  portionless,  it  was  deemed  a  alur  npoa 
her  character  (Sch5mann  ad  Isae.  p.  233)l 
Mantitheui  gave  each  of  his  two  sisters  a  portion 

share ;  if  there  were  no  sons,  but  only  daugfaten,  bs 
shared  equally  with  them  (z.  43— xi.  1).  Heirs  woe 
not  compelled  to  succeed  to  an  estate  encombered  ty 
debts;  such  sn  estate  was  handed  over  to  tbe  credlias 
(zi.  31  ff.).  The  division  of  the  xp^tom  could  te 
enfmned,  if  any  desired  it,  by  the  regulatiim  tlMt  tcni|ift> 
rary  possession  was  given  to  those  who  wished  to  divide; 
the  division  of  certain  articles  as  crops^  doihli^— was 
made  by  the  Judge ;  in  case  of  dispute,  ihe  property  vw 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder  and  the  proceeds  divided  U 
the  prescribed  shares  (v.  28  ff.).— F.  B.  Jevons  (/tana 
qfPhOol.  1887,  p.  98  n.)  concludes  from  Isae.  FkOod. 
^  46,  that  at  Athms  too  inoperty  was  divided  in  tbe 
same  prt^mtion,  viz.  2:1,  between  the  male  issue  t£ 
females  and  the  female  issue  of  Itanales :  **  EactcmoB's 
property  was  divided  between  his  two  grandsons  *  (bf 
the  one  daughter)  **snd  tiie  one  grand-daughter"  (bf 
the  other  daughter)  **  in  sudi  a  way  that  the  gnod- 
dau^ito'  received  one-fifth  of  the  property."  Birt  it 
was  not  tbe  dau^ter  of  Euctemon's  daughter,  but  ber 
mother,  Euctemon's  dau^ter  (the  widow  of  Chaereei). 
whom  Androclee  claimed  in  marriage  with  one-^fth  of 
Euctemon's  estate.  The  reading  wdtumv  m^ovc  is 
rejected  by  CaiUemer  (I.  c  p.  GSXOraashQff  (I.  c  pw  2S> 
and  Lipsius  (Att.  Proceu,  p.  576,  n.  361). 

In  S|iarta  it  was  a  oommmi  practice  for  brothcB  t» 
live  on  the  Joint  estate,  and  Polybius  (zlL  6  ft,  8)  efo 
states  that  they  had  a  wife  in  common  (rpnc  mrtf»<t 
ix*^  ^^  ywmjuca  mu  Wrropac,  vori  ii  mati  vAcwiff. 
iiitXi^out  ivTcus,  col  nrkMi  m6n»v  cWt  kou«),  **  to  pre- 
vent the  division  of  jwoperty  and  to  check  tbe  pcfols- 
tion  "  (Jannet,  Let  InttU.  SocidUi  h  Sparta,  p.  39).  F. 
6.  Jevons  (I.  e.  p.  103  f.)  tries  to  show,  by  referring  to 
Dem.  c.  Leoeh.f  that  at  AUtens  tooi,  when  brotbeis 
cfmtinued  to  live  on  the  Joint  undivided  property,  the 
daughter  of  one  brother  was  considered  tbe  daugbter  if 
the  Joint  family :  **the  daughter  was  considered  to  be 
and  to  called  by  Demosthenes  the  Joint  dan^Her  of  both 
broUierB  . . .  and  dowered  by  the  brothers  Jointly."  Bai 
it  is  their  sister,  not  a  so-called  Joint  dani^iter,  that  the 
two  brothers  dowered  (p.  1085,  $17). 
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«f  20  miiuf,  although  the  property  left  him 
was  not  large  {Ljs.  pro  Mont.  §^  10 ;  cf.  Isae. 
Pyrrh,  §§  51,  ^9;  Dem.  c.  Aphob.  ii.  p.  834, 
{  65 ;  c.  Boeot,  iL  p.  1014,  §  19,  ikMtTtra  twh 
rSfv  iii^XpAr  rSw  nMjSf  (binittp  oi  y6fA0i  JccAffi^ 
«v(riy). 

On  fail  are  of  ions  and  their  iune,  daughters 
and  daaghters'  children  succeeded  [EpiCLERtTs] ; 
daughters  and  the  children  of  deceased  daughters 
took  per  stirpes  (Grasshoff,  Symb.  ad  doctrin, 
jur,  attic,  de  heredit,  pp.  23-30).  There  seems 
(0  hare  been  no  limit  to  the  succession  in  the 
descending  line  (Isae.  Circn,  §  34).  If  the 
deceased  left  grandsons  by  diflferent  sons,  it  is 
clear  that  thej  would  take  the  shares  of  their 
respective  fathers.  So  if  he  had  a  grand- 
daughter by  one  son,  and  a  grandson  by  another, 
the  latter  would  not  exclude  the  former,  as  a 
brother  would  a  sister,  but  both  would  share 
alike.  Of  this  there  is  no  direct  evidence ;  but 
it  follows  from  a  principle  of  Attic  law,  by 
which,  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  his  title  to  his 
father's  inheritance,  or  to  a  share  thereof,  im- 
mediately  accrued ;  if  then  he  died  before  his 
&ther,  but  leaving  issue,  they  claimed  their 
grandfather's  inheritance  as  representing  him. 
It  was  otherwise  with  daughters.  Their  title 
did  not  thus  accrue;  and  therefore  it  was  the 
practice  for  the  son  of  an  heiress  to  be  adopted 
into  his  maternal  grandfather's  house,  and  to 
become  his  son  in  point  of  law. 

On  failure  of  lineal  descendants  the  collateral 
branches  were  resorted  to.  And  first  came  the 
issue  of  the  same  father  with  the  deceased ;  viz. 
brothers  and  brothers'  children,  the  children  of 
a  deceased  brother  taking  the  share  of  their 
father  (Isae.  Hagn,  §  1  ff. ;  Apoiiod.  §  5  f.  etc.) ; 
and  after  them,  sisters  and  sisters'  children, 
among  whom  the  principle  of  representation 
also  prevailed  (Isae.  Apoiiod.  §  19.  In  Dem.  c. 
Macart.  p.  1067,  §  51,  Meier,  Opusc.  i.  p.  237  n., 
inserts  &8cX^^  K<d  ntuSo^between  ^  iBcA^F 
ir<u^«s  and  i^  airruv  icarh  rairrh  \ayx^*^}  i 
sistei*s'  children  took  per  stirpes. 

Next  come  the  descendants  of  the  same  grand- 
father with  the  deceased  :  uncles  (Grasshoff,  /.  c 
p.  67  ff.),  cousins  and  cousins'  children,  aunts 
and  their  issue.  Here  the  law  declared  that 
males  and  the  issue  of  malea  should  be  preferred 
to  females  and  their  issue :  ot  &y  ^ic  ruy  uhrww 
^<ru,  kky  y4p«t  iiron-c/xv  rvyxdytoffty  6ifTts,  Isae. 
ApoUod.  §  20;  cf.  Dem.c.  Macart.  p.  1067,  §51. 
Thus  the  grandson  of  an  uncle  would  exclude 
the  daughter  of  an  uncle,  and  the  grandson  of 
an  aunt  would  exclude  the  daughter  of  an  aunt. 
On  the  same  principle  Isaeus  {Apoiiod.  1.  c)  con- 
tends that  the  son  of  a  female  first  cousin 
prevented  his  mother's  sister  from  inheriting, 
although  he  was  further  removed  from  the 
deceaa^  by  one  degree ;  whilst  when  a  brother 
dies  without  issue,  his  sister,  and  the  son  of  a 
deceased  sister  would  share  the  inheritance  in 
«qual  parts.  The  various  explanations  of  oi  hv 
iK  rmw  ainw  i<ri  are  fully  discussed  by  Grass- 
hoff,  /.  c.  p.  60  ff.  (cf.  Att.  Process,  ed.  Lipsius, 
p.  586,  n.  275),  who  adopts  that  of  Schumann : 
**  praeferri  yiros  virisque  prognatos  (soil,  feminis 
tisqne  qui  a  feminis  descendant),  si  ex  iisdem 
•int  (scil.  e  quibus  feminae  et  qui  a  feminis 
descendant),  etiamsi  propinquitate  sint  remo- 
t lores  (scil.  quam  feminae  et  qui  a  feminis 
descendant)."  Since  the  law  about  the  pre- 
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ference  of  males  to  females  is'sometimiBs  quoted 
without  any  limitation  as  to  its  application 
(Dem.  c.  Macart.  p.  1077,  §78;  c.  Leoch. 
p.  1084,  §  12,  p.  1098,  §  62),  Buermann  (Shem. 
Mus.  1877,  p.  365)  looks  upon  this  as  a  mere 
artifice  of  the  speaker.  The  law  (Isae.  ffagn. 
§  2,  etc.)  is  said  to  limit  the  &yxiffrtia  at  the 
iraiScs  iutfi^MP  (and  descendants,  Att,  Process, 
ed.  Lipsius,  p.  586,  n.  275):  on  this  Eubulides 
founds  his  pretension  to  the  estate  of  Hagnias; 
because  he  claims  as  representative  (son  by 
adoption)  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  who  was 
first  cousin  to  Hagnias ;  whereas  the  father  of 
his  opponent,  Macartatus,  was  second  cousin  to 
Hagnias,  and  as  the  speaker  adds,  **it  is  not 
proper  for  any  person  to  possess  the  estate  of 
Hagnias  who  belongs  to  a  different  branch  of 
the  family,  as  long  as  there  remains  any  person 
who  sprang  from  the  branch  of  Hagnias  "  (Dem. 
c.  Macart.  p.  1058,  §  27  f.). 

On  failure  of  first  cousins  and  their  issue,  the 
inheritance  went  to  the  half-blood  by  the 
mother's  side  (icorj^  ri  a^^ :  brothers  and 
sisters,  uncles  and  aunts  xphs  /irirphs  and  their 
children.  But  if  there  were  no  maternal  kins- 
men within  the  legal  degree,  it  returned  to  the 
agnati,  or  next  of  kin  on  the  paternal  side  (robs 
rphs  irofrp6%),  whose  proximity  was  traced  by 
counting  the  degrees  from  the  common  ancestor 
(Isae.  Hagn.  §  1  ff.). 

The  succession  of  parents  to  their  children  is 
a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  learned,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Att.  Process,  ed.  Lipsius, 
p.  579  ff.,  where  the  different  .opinions  of  the 
scholars  who  hare  treated  that  question  are 
criticised.  From  the  silence  of  the  orators  and 
the  absence  of  any  example,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  parents  could  not  inherit  at  Athens.  At 
Athens  the  maxim  hereditas  nunquam  ascendit 
held  only  of  lineal,  not  of  collateral  ascent.  For 
example,  an  uncle  might  inherit  (Isae.  Clean. 
§  45  f.).  So  also  he  might  marry  the  heiress, 
as  next  of  kin  (Isae.  Pyrrh.  §§  63,  74). 

3.  Of  the  power  of  Devising.* — ^That  the  owner 
had  power  to  alienate  his  property  during  his 
lifetime,  and  that  such  alienation  was  valid  In 
point  of  law,  both  as  against  the  heir  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  is  beyond  a  doubt. 

Eyery  man  of  full  age  and  sound  mind,  not 
under  durance  or  improper  influence  ([Dem.] 
c.  Steph.  ii.  p.  1133,  §  16;  Isae.  Phiioct.  §  9^ 

*  The  rl^t  of  disposal  of  property  by  will  Is  not 
recognised  In  the  Gortyn  Code;  sdopilon  Is  freely 
allowed,  and  repudlstion  (aircivaatfat,  ss  In  Herod.  1. 69) 
of  an  adopted  son  is  permitted  only  on  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  ss  a  gucst-prer«nt  to  him  (zi.  10  f.). 

For  Sparta,  see  Eimclrhus. 

Isocrates'  speech  Aeginelicut  gives  some  Informatkm 
about  wills  and  adoption  in  Aeglna :  Tbrasylochos,  who 
had  no  issue  and  whose  brother  had  died  before  him 
(^  11),  adopted  before  witnesses  as  his  son  the  husband 
of  his  sister  and  left  him  his  property  (^  12).  The  will 
is  disputed  by  a  half-sister  of  Thrssylochos  (ov  tcoKStt 
ov^  Ap^K  ri/i  SiaB^iicais  ctroi,  ^  34). 

It  was  customary  in  Boeotia  at  one  time  (vptfrcpor) 
that  those  who  had  no  children  left  their  property  by 
will  to  the  next  of  kin  (Polyb.  xx.  6,  5). 

Wills  made  by  women  without  oo-<q>eratlon  of  a 
Kvptof,  Caner,  D.  I.  (?.<  No.  374  =  C.  I.  (;.No.  4(Petilla); 
Cauer,!  Ko.  19  (Calaurla) ;  Dittenberger,  8. 1.  O.  No.  437 
( AmOTgos) ; — with  the  ooH>peTaUon  of  the  Kniptof,  Cauer,* 
No.  148  =  a  I.  O.  No.  2448  (Thera).  (ScfauUn,  4. 
Grieeh.  Testament.)  ^ 
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who  was  not  {rtn{>9vpot  (Aeschin.  c.  Ctes. 
§  21),  WM  competent  to  make  a  will ;  but  if  be 
ht^  a  son,  he  coald  not  dbinherit  him  (Dem. 
c.  Lffft  p.  4«8,  §  102 ;  Itae.  Pyrrh,  §  68— yet 
see  Bion.  Ualic  J.  £,  ii.  26,  i^tkdam  rfjs  oliclas 
Md  x^^"*^  M^  McraXm (y) ;  although  his  will 
might  take  effect  on  the  contingency  of  the  ton 
not  completing  his  lerenteenth  year  ([Dem.] 
c.  Steph,  it  p.  1136,  §  24).  Legacies  might  be 
giren  to  friends  and  relations,  especially  to 
those  who  ).erfonned  the  office  of  an  executor 
or  tettamentary  guardian  (Dem.  c.  ApM>,  i. 
p.  814,  H  ^»  ^;  ^  827,  J  4»;  pro  Phonn, 
p.  955,  S  34  f. ;  c.  ^tepA.  i.  p.  1110,  §  28:  cf. 
th«  will  of  Ocaon  in  Lys.  de  Bm,  Arist.  §  39  f. : 
T^  ftj^p  *A9tiP^  tuSU^mfftv  fit  iofmB^fimrvi  iral  r^ 
'Avi^AAsiri  9ts  AMKpwt  irctn-ncM^^iXlovT  tfTor^ 
pat,  T^  M  AStXifiS^  T^  ^ovroD,  %s  i^AXarrtw 

in  futoias  ipaxM^t  'v^  ^  ^^^  V^  TcUcrro, 
t4  M  Xotwk  T^  viti  MartfAnre,  r^Uarra  hrra- 
MliSf1C€^  t.«.  not  nearly  half  his  estate).  And  in 
tha  dirision  of  property  among  sons,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  father  would  be  attended  to 
(Dem.  c  Maoari.  p.  1055,  §  19 ;  pro  Phorm, 
pw  955,  §  34).  Also  k  prorision,  not  exceeding 
a  thousand  drachmas,  might  be  assigned  to  an 
illegitimate  child  (Harpocr.  «.  v.  tii$tm\  fire 
huMlrid  drachmas,  SchoL  on  Aristoph.  Av, 
1655).  Nor  could  a  man  separate  his  estate  from 
his  daughter  (Isae.  Pyrrh.  §§  42,  68  f.),  though 
he  mi^t  devise  the  estate  to  any  person  on 
condition  of  his  marrying  her. 

It  was  only  when  a  man  had  no  issue  that  he 
was  at  full  liberty  to  appoint  an  heir.  His 
house  and  heritage  were  then  considered  desolate 
(fff^iaf  icol  Ai4i'w/sof).  a  great  misfortune  in  the 
eyes  of  an  Athenian ;  for  every  head  of  a  family 
was  anxious  to  transmit  his  name  and  religious 
usages  to  posterity.  The  same  feeling  prevailed 
among  the  Greeks  in  more  ancient  times.  We 
learn  from  Hesrchins  and  the  Etymol,  Mag, 
that  distant  relations  were  called  x^peMTiu, 
because,  when  they  inherited,  the  house  was 
Xi>p<^»  «r«i  fpilfMs^  (See  Horn.  //.  v.  158; 
Hes.  Theog,  607.)  To  obviate  this  misfortune 
an  Athenian  might  adopt  a  son  either  during  his 
lifeUme  (Isae.  Mened,  §  10  ff. ;  ApoUod  §  1  ff. ; 
Dem.  c.  Spud,  p.  1028,  §  3 ;  c.  Leock,  p.  1086, 
§  19)  or  by  wUl  (Isae.  Apoliod.  §  1 ;  Aityph. 
§  1 ;  Arid.  §  9,  etc.)  from  any  citixen's  family. 
An  adopted  son  might  not  bequeath  by  will  rk 
iv  T^  tlU^  tr^  OK  Toafii  (Dem.  c.  Leoch. 
p.  1100,  §  67  f.);  Apollodorus  interpreU  this 
law  to  apply  also  to  those  who  had  been  made 
citizens  ([Dem.]  c.  Steph.  ii.  p.  1133,  §  15,  ^€- 
TodfTo  (nth  rod  i^fwv  xoXinis). 

Wills  were  in  writing  (even  the  will  of 
Hercules  is  represented  as  in  writing,  traXtuky 
ZiXrov  iyyrYpttfAfi4nir  (i/W^^iora,  Soph.  Track. 
157  f.),  and  usually  had  one  (Dem.  c.  ApJiob. 
ii.  p.  840,  §  15)  or  more  attesting  witnesses — 
friends  or  relatives  of  the  testator — whose  names 
were  inserted  in  the  will  (Isae.  Astyph.  §  12, 
iyyeypdipOai  iw  r^  ypafifurrcf^f :  not  super- 
scribed, as  Heraldus,  Animadv.  ii.  5,  16,  20, 
thought),  but  who  were  not  required  to  sign  it 
nor  were  even  necessarily  made  aware  of  its 
contents  (Isae.  Nicostr.  §  13).  These  witnesses 
could  therefore  only  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  a  will  had  been  made  (iraraXfWciy  9taB^iKas\ 
not  to  the  genuineness  of  the  will  produced.    It 
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was  considered  a  badge  of  fraud  if  wiUs  wer^ 
made  secretly  or  in  the  presence  of  strangns 
(Isae.  Astyph.  §  7  ff.).  It  was  not  necesarv 
that  the  testator  should  write  or  even  sign  the 
will  himself;  but  be  sealed  it  (Isae.  ApoUod. 
§  1 ;  Aristoph.  Vesp.  584.  From  Dem.  c  ApkoL 
u.  p.  837,  §  5,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  wft- 
nesses  sealed  it  as  well :  cf.  Philippic  Symk  od 
doctr.  jw.  att.  de  s3^n^rapAif ,  p.  9)  and  depoated 
it  (sometimes  in  several  copies,  Isae.  ApoUod. 
§  1 ;  Lys.  c.  Dioy.  §  7)  with  friends  or  a  msgi- 
straU  (Isae.  Phitoct,  §  7 ;  Asiypk.  §  5  f. ;  Iksu 
pro  Phorm.  p.  946,  §  7 — ^Isae.  (^eon,  §  14  f.). 
A  will  was  ambulatory  until  the  death  of  tbe 
maker;  he  might  revoke  it  (ArcXflr,  Xwai, 
Isae.  deon,  §§  14,  18  ff.)  either  by  deatroying  it 
or  by  declaring  before  witnesses  that  it  wa» 
void  {its  ohxir*  tdn^  Kiottt  ^  9ui9i^«%  Isse. 
PhUoct.  §  32 ;  a  new  will  did  not  in  itself  revoke 
an  old  one),  or  he  might  make  additions  either 
to  the  will  itself  (vpoiryp^cu)  or  by  a  sepaistf 
codicU  (Isae.  CUm,  §  25).  {AtL  Process,  cd. 
Lipeius,  p.  589  ff.) 

With  respect  to  the  proceeding  by  which  a 
father  publicly  renounced  his  paternal  anthontr 
over  his  son,  sec  Afokeryxis. 

4.  On  the  Remedies  of  the  Heir  for  reootmny 
his  ^hts. — A  son,  whether  natund  or  adopted 
during  the  owner's  lifetime  (Denn.  c  LeodL 
p.  1086,  §  19:  the  statement  in  Isae.  Pyrrk 
§  61,  is  too  wide),  or  other  male  descendaat, 
might  enter  and  take  possession  of  the  estste 
immediately  after  the  owner's  death  {ifkfiotrwir 
tls  rk  worp^  Isae.  Pyrrh.  §  62  ;  cIs  rh  x«f^> 
Astyph,  {  3 ;  cIt  tV  o^o'W,  Dem.  c  LeodL 
p.  1090,  §  32,  etc.).  If  he  was  prevented  by 
i^oymyii  from  so  doing,  he  might  bring  sn 
action  of  ejectment  against  the  intruder  [EX' 
0ULB8  Dike].  Any  one  who  disturbed  a  miam* 
or  a  woman  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  patrinmy 
was  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  (jcoic^^mt 
tlffayytXla,  Isae.  Myrrh.  §  62).  If  any  oee 
brought  forward  legal  claims  to  the  estate,  he 
tendered  an  affidavit  (j^toftofrvpla)  sworn  tithtr 
by  himself  or  by  another,  e.g.  the  c^pcof  (Dem. 
c.  Leoch.  p.  1096,  §  54;  Isae.  PyrHL  §  2  i% 
wherein  he  declared  that  the  estate  was  not  the 
subject  of  litigation  (jiij  iirHutop  clyw  riw 
KXripoWf  Isae.  Phitoct.  §  4) ;  he  also  deposited  the 
tenth  part  of  the  value  of  the  property  ia 
dispute  (irapoKara^X^).  If  then  the  suitor 
was  resolved  to  prosecute  his  claim,  he  had  ad 
other  course  but  to  procure  a  conyiction  of  the 
witness  (who  had  sworn  the  affidavit)  in  as 
action  for  false  testimcmy  (Sdcif  ^v^opjgpTvpsnr). 
With  respect  to  the  original  cause,  nothiof 
fui-ther  was  determined  than  that  it  conM  or 
could  not  be  entertained ;  if  the  court  decided 
that  the  suit  could  be  entertained,  the  parties 
proceeded  to  trial  in  the  manner  explained  hehw. 
When  the  parties  proceeded  at  once  to  the  tiisl 
(without  8uyMprvp/a),  it  was  called  c^6i<»Hf 
ttffiipat  or  cMT^x'^^  (Isae.  ApoUod,  §  13; 
Philoct.  §  3). 

Other  heirs-at-law  and  claimants  by  ado^ytka 
or  devise  were  not  at  liberty  to  entei;  until  the 
estate  was  formally  adjudged  to  them.  The 
proper  course  was  to  make  applicatioa  to  the 
archon,  who  attended  at  his  office  for  that 
purpose  every  month  in  the  year  exo^  the  1^ 
(Scirophorion ;  [Dem.]  o.  Stepkas,  iL  p.  113^ 
§  22,  lex\  or,  in  case  of  metoacs  and  tomffif% 
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to  the  polemarch  (/.  c.  §  23).  Tbi«  aipplieatioii 
was  called  Krj^is  or  iwiiiKcurla  rov  Kkiipov:  to 
mftke  an  application,  Kfj^tv  Xaeyx^^^^  ^^  ^^7- 
X<^(u^,  or  ^TiSuri^cffOoi  rov  K\^pov,  The  archon 
caused  this  applicatioa  to  be  iDBOPibed  on  the 
ffopisj  and  to  be  read  out  at  the  first  regnlai: 
assembly  held  after  he  had  received  notice; 
probably  at  the  same  assembly  the  herald  asked 
f f  Tis  &/i^ur/3ijTcrv  ^  irapcucara^cUActy  jBo^Aerflu 
rov  Kk^pau  ff  Karii  ywos  ^  irard  Sio^icas  (Dem. 
c  Maccurt,  p.  1051,  §  5).  The  different  expla- 
nations given  by  the  grammarians  as  to  the 
difference  in  meaning  betwettn  ^^t^MT/Sifrctv  and 
Topoicara/icUAetv  can  scarcely  be  correct ;  irapa- 
icafrafiixXtuf  seems  to  imply  a  claim  to  the 
estate,  whilst  hfupurfinirttv,  a  term  of  more 
general  import,  simply  means  disputing  and 
objecting  to  the  claim  made.  The  deposit 
(TopoicaTcgSoX^)  was  the  tenth  part  of  the  value 
of  the  property  in  dispute :  it  was  returned  to 
the  party  if  successful ;  if  not,  it  went  to  the 
treasury.  In  Isae.  Nicoair,  §  II,  a  severer 
penalty  is  suggested  for  those  who  claim  an 
estate  xor^  Soiiriy,  ue.  ftor^  StoU^icaf,  viz.  that 
they  should  pay  to  the  treasury  a  sum  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  estate,  if  unsuccessful. 

If  DO  other   claimant  appeared,  the  archon 
adjudged  the  estate  to  the  first  suitor  before  a 
beliastic  court  (^TcS^oircy  a&r^  rhv  KK^pov : 
cf.  Isae.  Pyrrh,  §  43).     If,  however,  there  were 
adverse  claims,   he   proceeded   to   prepare  the 
cause  for  trial  (Pia^ucwrla  rov  icK-fipov).     First 
came  the  iunLcpicis,  in   the  usual  way,  except 
that  no  party  was  considered   as  plaintiff  or 
defendant ;  and  the  bills  in  which  they  set  forth 
their  respective  titles   were  called  iarnypwpai 
(Harpocr.  «.  v. ;  Dem.  c.  Leoch,  p.  1092,  §  39 ; 
[Dem.]  c.  Olymp,  p.  1175,  §  31).     The  dicasts 
were  then  to  be  summoned,  and,  whatever  the 
number  of  parties,  one  court  was  held  for  the 
decision  of  all  their  claims.     If  any  one  neglected 
to  attend  on  the  appointed  day,  and  had  no  good 
excuse  to  offer,  his  claim  was  struck  out  of  the 
i^ord  ijiitypd/pii  4i  ifi^urfiitrfiiris),  and  the  con- 
test was  carried    on    between   the  remaining 
parties,  or,  if  but  one,  the  estate  was  awarded 
to  him  ([Dem.]  c.  Olymp.  p.  1174,  §  26).     The 
trial  was  thus  managed.     The  dicasts  had   to 
give  their  verdict  either  for  one  person  proving 
a  title  to  the    whole,  or  for  several  persons 
coming  in  under  the  same  title,  as  (for  instance) 
two  brothers  entitled  each  to  a  moiety.     One 
balloting  box  therefore  was  provided  for  every 
party  who  appeared  in  a  distinct  interest  (Isae. 
JJctgn,  §   21)  [PSEPHUS].     The  speeches  were 
measured  by  the  clepsydra.     Each  claimant  had 
an  ifii^op€vs  of  water  for  his  first  speech  and 
three  xocts  for  the  second ;  in  Dem.  c.  Maoart. 
p.  1052,  §  8,  the  speaker  complains  that  he  had 
only  x4fiirrov  fi^pos  rod  fHaros  to  conduct  the 
case  of  Phylomache :  there  were  altogether  five 
claimants,  but  the  brothers  Glaucus  and  Glaucon 
came  in  under  the  same  title,  claiming  a  moiety 
each,  hence  one  balloting  box  was  provided  for 
the  two  together,  but  they  had  each  as  much 
time  allowed  as  every  other  claimant  (Caillemer, 
/.  c.  p.  161  f.).     That  these  arrangements  gave 
rise  to  fraud  and  collusion,  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  cases  above  cited. 

The  verdict,  if  fairly  obtained,  was  final 
against  the  parties  to  the  cause,  unless  the 
defeated    party    won    a    8(in)    ^tvBofMprvpMy 


(Isae.  ffagn,  §  45 ;  Dicaeog.  §  14),  or  put  forth 
a  different  claim  (Dem.  c.  Macart.  p.  1051, 
§  4  ff.).  But  any  other  person,  who  by  absence 
or  unavoidable  accident  was  prevented  from 
being  a  party,  might  afterwards  bring  an  action 
against  the  successful  candidate,  to  recover  the 
esttate.  If  the  estate  had  been  claimed  Kark 
96a'uf  and  adjudged,  it  was  necessary  first  to 
prove  that  the  will  was  not  genuine,  before  the 
estate  could  be  claimed  Kvrk  yivos  (Isae. 
Nioostr.  §  25).  The  claimant  was  obliged  to 
pay  his  deposit  (which,  if  he  was  unsuccessful, 
was  paid  to  the  party  in  possession),  summon 
the  defendant,  and  proceed  in  other  respects  as 
in  an  ordinary  suit.  This  he  might  do  at  any 
time  during  the  life  of  the  person  in  possession, 
and  within  five  years  after  his  ^eath  (Isae. 
Pyrrh.  §  58 ;  [Dem.]  0.  Oiytnp.  p.  1175,  §  29  f. ; 
Dem.  c.  Macart.  p.  1054,  §  16).  {Att  ProcesSt 
ed.  Lipsius,  p.  603  ff.) 

5.  Of  the  Obligations  to  vhich  the  Heir 
succeeded. — The  first  duty  of  an  heir,  ns  with  us 
of  an  executor,  was  to  bury  the  dead  and 
perform  the  customary  funeral  rites  (rit  yo/uC<^ 
jucm  iroictr,  Aeschin.  c.  Hm.  §  13  f.);  the 
guardian  acted  as  representative  for  the  heir 
under  age  (Isae.  Cleon.  §  10).  It  is  well 
known  what  importance  was  attached  to  this 
by  the  ancients  (cf.  Gortyn  Code,  x.  42  ff.). 
The  Athenian  law  regulated  the  time  of  burial, 
and  the  order  in  which  the  female  relations 
should  attend  (Dem.  c.  Macart,  p.  1071,  §  62; 
Antiph.  de  ChoretU.  §  3i).  If  no  money  was 
left  to  pay  the  expenses  of  burial,  still  the 
nearest  relatives  were  bound  to  defray  them; 
and  if  they  neglected  to  perform  their  duty,  the 
chief  magistrate  (iiifiapxos)  of  the  demus  in 
which  the  death  took  place,  after  warning  them 
by  public  notice  (&vcXety  ical  icaTadddffVU  teat 
KoBapat  rhtf  9rjfioif),  got  the  work  done  by 
contract,  paid  for  it  himself,  and  was  thcrv 
empowered  to  sue  them  for  double  the  amount. 
When  a  rich  man  died,  there  was  no  backward- 
ness about  his  funeral.  It  is  rather  arousing  t*- 
see  how  eagerly  the  relations  hastened  to  show 
respect  to  his  memory,  as  if  to  raise  a  pre- 
sumption of  their  being  the  heirs  (Isae.  Jficostr. 
§  19 ;  Astyph.  §§  4, 32  ;  Ciron.  §§  21-24;  Dem. 
c.  Leoch.  p.  1090,  §  32). 

Children  who  neglected  to  bury  their  parents 
were  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  (ypa4fii 
Koutd^tofs  yovi»p\  just  as  they  ^ere  for 
refusing  to  support  or  assist  them  in  their 
lifetime.  The  word  yovus  in  this  case  includw 
all  ancestors  (^AH.  Process^  ed.  Liptius,  p.  S5&). 

Among  heritable  obligations  may  be  reckoned 
that  of  marrying  a  poor  heiress  iQiiaaa)^  or  giving 
her  in  marriage  with  a  portion  [Epiclerub].* 

*  Plutarch  {ArisL  27)  says  of  the  granddaughter  of 
AriBtogett<ni :  iv  Aijfii^  w06iim¥xk  taanKvH  irparrrcr 
drSp^  aropoCow  M,  mviam  Kat^yoyor  'Atfi^Mi^*  itai 
awoiKiowfm  atfSpi  twv  c9  yrfWf&rmv  t6  XXorofioi  X'fP^ 
iU  ^cpviir  ivO^Kov,  and  of  the  daughters  of  Artateldes, 
(l<rropov<nf )  ex  rov  vpvraviov  roc(  M^^i^iocc  4«2o^va(, 
iilltovlq.  TTif  nSA^tof  rbr  yaftov  «yyvMai|c  <ml  ■pouca 
rpLoxtXiais  Bpax/iiv  cxaWpf  ^n^oofi^nfc.  ScbuU  pub- 
lishes in  Berm.  vol.  xxU.  (1887),  p.  581,  sn  inscrlptioa 
(about  270  B.C.),  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  daugh- 
ters of  those  who  had  heen  honoured  with  tr^nfott  in  the 
Prytaneloo  were  dowered  by  the  state :  (rVfi  /towAi^  lemL 

i^t^O¥  v[poi3«ca  [oj^ifv  iy  /SovACidr^M],  ete. 
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A  fon  or  a  gnndaon  ooold  not  renoonoe  the 
succeMioD,  bat  a  brothtr  might,  proridod  h«  had 
not  jat  tntered  opon  the  inheritance  (TDem.] 
c.  ZacriL  p.  924,  f  4).  The  hf ir  sacoeeded  to 
all  the  claims  and  the  liabilitiee  of  the  deceaied, 
eTon  beyond  the  raloe  of  the  asaejU,  and  enter- 
ing npoB  an  inrolrcd  (^r^xp**")  property 
might  lead  to  the  Iom  of  the  heir's  own  propertj 
([Dem.]  c  Timoik.  p.  1106,  {  43 ;  Dem.c.  AphoL 
ii.  p.  836,  I  3;  c  Everg,  p.  1148,  {  32; 
Ljs.  d^  JMC.  pM,  §  3  ff. ;  Isae.  AritL  f  15  t); 
foorteen  years  after  Aristaechmus  had  been  sned 
by  his  wards,  Kansimachns  and  Xenopithes,  and 
reoeired  a  release  from  them,  they  broaght  a 
I6n|  $fidfi^t  against  his  heirs  (Dem.  c.  Natmm, 
p.  V88, 1  13  ft.),  and  CalUppos  broaght  a  ft^h 
action  (yyiyfey)  against  Apollodorus  after  his 
father's  death  (Dem.  c.  CaU^  p.  1240,  {  14  ff.> 
Of  ooorse,  in  case  of  a  mortgage,  he  was  entitled 
only  to  the  surplos  of  the  mortgaged  property, 
remaining  after  payment  of  the  debt  charged 
thereon  (Dem.  c  Spud.  p.  1030,  §  7). 

State  debtors,  sach  as  fSsrmers  of  the  public 
reTenne  who  had  made  de&olt,  or  persons 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine,  were  disfranchised 
Qh-i^Mi)  until  they  had  settled  the  debt;  and 
the  disgrace  extended  to  their  posterity.  Thus 
Cimon,  son  of  Miitiades,  was  compelled  to  pay  a 
fine  of  fifty  talents  which  had'  been  imposed  on 
his  father;  and  the  story  is,  that  Callias 
adTanoed  him  the  money,  in  return  for  the  hand 
of  his  sister  Elpinice.  (Dem.  c.  Androt,  p.  603, 
§  34;  c  Timocr.  p.  762,  §  201;  c.  Theocr, 
p.  1326,  f  17 ;  c.  Maoart.  p.  1069,  §  58 ;  and 
JLndoc  di  MytL  %  73.)  When  the  whole  of  a 
man*s  property  was  confiscated,  of  course  nothing 
«onld  descend  to  his  heir.  It  seems  to  hare 
been  a  common  practice,  in  such  a  case,  for  the 
relations  of  the  deceased  to  conceal  his  effects,  or 
to  lay  claim  to  them  by  pretended  mortgages. 
Against  these  frauds  there  were  serere  penalties, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  speeches  of  Lysias 
c  PkUoor,  and  di  Ben,  Aritt,  (Meier,  de  Bon, 
Damn,  p.  212). 

The  posterity  of  those  who  wore  put  to 
death  by  the  people,  or  were  conricted  of 
certain  infamous  crimes  {^6(roi  jcAoir^f  ^  l^ptcp 
6fkMMy,  Andoc  de  Mytt.  §  74 :  cf.  Dem.  c.  Mid, 
p.  551,  §  113,  Ux\  inherited  the  kriitla  of  their 
ancestors,  a  damnoM  her§ditas^  which  they  could 
not  decline  or  escape  from.  (Ps.-Plut.  Vit.  X, 
Orat.  p.  834  A ;  Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  640,  §  62, 
lex;  c.  Maoart,  p.  1069,  §  57,  /ex.)  It  may  be 
compared  to  the  corruption  of  blood  following 
upon  attainder  in  the  feudal  law.  Privileges, 
OQ  the  other  hand,  oinyo'ir  iv  n/>vrayc(9», 
wpo^BpitL,  Ar^Acia  were  hereditary  in  the  families 
of  Harmodius,  Aristogiton,  and  others  (Isae. 
Dioaeog.  §  47 :  cf.  Dem.  c.  Lept  p.  466,  §  29 ; 
Plat.  Dem,  31 ;  ParrAMEUM),  ^r^Acia  in  the 
families  of  Ck>non  and  Chabrias;  in  other 
instances  the  granting  of  a  privilege  was 
personal  (C  /.  A,  ii.  No.  251,  etc),  and 
was  only  by  a  special  clause  extended  to  the 
eldest  descendant  (jkKy6vmw  r^  vptafiurdT^  &«f, 
a  I,  A,  u.  No.  331,  etc.;  Ps.-Piut.  Vit,  X,  Orat, 
p.  850  P,  p.  851  D). 

Isaeus  tells  us  that  parents  who  apprehended 
their  own  insolrency  used  to  get  their  children 
adopted  into  other,  families^  that  they  might 
escape  the  consequences  (Am/.  §  17).  This, 
however,  could  not  be  done,  after  the  infamy 


had  once  attached  (Meier,  de  Ben,  Dem. 
pp.  106,  136 ;  Aeechin.  c.  Cte$,  §  21);  aadiroa 
Ps.-Plut.  /.  c  p.  834  A,  we  learn  that  those  yIw 
received  the  descendants  of  Areheptolemns  nd 
Antiphon  into  their  family  incurred  the  not 
penalty. 

We  find  no  mention  of  property  esdiettiogto 
the  state  for  want  of  heirs.  This  pnbiblj 
arose  from  a  principle  of  Athenian  law,  secord- 
ing  to  which  no  civic  family  wss  sufiertd  to 
expire;  and  therefore  the  property  of  u 
intestate  was  always  assigned  to  such  pence 
as  was  most  fit  to  be  his  »ncceaaot  sad  lepre- 
sentative. 

If  a  manumitted  slave  died  without  lesm; 
children,  his  property  fell  to  his  patroa  sad  kii 
patron's  family  (Isae.  Nicoetr,  §  9);  somctinei 
the  owner  specially  reserved  to  himielf  tk 
right  of  succession  (/user,  recueitliee  a  Ddfia 
par  Weecker  et  Fimcart^  p.  226  £).  T1» 
property  of  metoecs  fell  to  their  reb^flo 
([Dem.]  c.  Steph,  ii.  p.  1135,  {  22);  in  de&eH 
of  relations,  it  fell  to  the  sUte  (Meier,  U 
p.  148)  or  to  the  wpoai^tnis  (CsiUoDer. 
I,  c,  p.  141).  (Jtt.  Frooeet^  ed.  Lipais 
pp.  588,  598  ff.)  [C.  R.  K.]   [H.  E] 

%,  Roman.  ^«rMorA«r«d^signifi«ithep»M>a 
or  persons  who  succeeded  to  the  entire  iahentsBce 
of  a  deceased  person  under  the  ruIeiB  of  the  Joi 
Civile ;  this  was  a  species  of  univeml  ioee»- 
sion,  the  whole  property  being  conndered  t 
tmieersttos  [Univebsitas].  Such  a  sooccitiA 
comprehended  all  the  rights  and  liabiGtiei  of 
the  person  deceased,  except  in  so  for  n  ther 
terminated  with  his  life,  and  was  expreewl  br 
the  term  hertditat.  The  word  hereiiiia  is  k- 
cordingly  defined  to  be  a  succession  to  ell  the 
rights  of  property  of  the  deceased  (Dig.  ^  1^> 
24).  As  universal  successor,  the  heres  vi> 
subject  to  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  as  if  ^ 
himself  had  contracted  them.  Several  herede 
(poheredet)  succeeded  together  to  the  eatire 
inheritance,  though  they  might  take  in  diferent 
proportions.  The  word  heredxtat  may  abo  oetf 
the  property  and  other  rights  which  are  tbe 
object  of  the  succession.  The  terms  ^eeS» 
pecaniaque  were  used  to  denote  the  familf  ^ 
proprietary  rights  of  a  paterfamilias,  sad »" 
sometimes  express  the  rights  which  devolved  oa 
the  heres  (Cic  de  Inv.  ii.  50,  148 ;  d^  X«99- "^ 
3,  7;  Gains,  ii.  104;  cf.Cic  lbp,6;  FAJnia): 
but  they  do  not  necessarily  refer  to  inheiitiac«v 
and  therefore  the  definition  ofhereditashjtif» 
words  would  be  incomplete.  The  universal  Jt^ 
cession  of  the  heres  who  was  entitled  tej^ 
succession  by  civil  law  must  be  distingii>^ 
from  the  universal  succession  of  the  keerf* 
posseuoTj  whose  title  to  the  inheritance  wiij 
praetorian  one  [BoNORUX  PosSBSSio].  ^ 
succession  of  a  legatarius  differed  (torn  thst «» 
heres,  in  that  it  was  only  a  singular  ooe,  tt^ 
consequently  a  legatarius  incurr«i  no  lisbilit^ 
for  the  debts  of  the  deceased.  The  etymd^ 
relation  of  the  word  heres  to  kerun  seems  ^ 
bable,  both  being  connected  with  hir^tf^ 
(Curtius,  Or,  Etfim,  199). 

A  person  might  become  a  heres  (1)  by  bo^ 
named  as  such  (inetUuiHS^  ecHpius,  fcKi^^yf\ 
will,  executed  by  a  competent  person,  sccew 
to  the  fo  ms  required  by  law  (Te8TAMEKT««J; 
or  (2)  if  a  person  died  intestate  (tti<«ifc*B)»* 
having  made  a  will  which  was  not  valid,  tits 
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iDheritAnce  came  to  those  to  whom  the  law 
gare  it  ander  the  mleg  of  intestacy,  and  was 
called  keredUoB  legiUma  or  ab  intes^to.  But  a 
man  oonld  not  die  testate  as  to  part  of  his 
propertT  and  intestate  as  to  another  part, 
except  he  were  a  soldier  (*'  cujas  sola  Toluntas 
in  testando  spectator").  Accordingly,  if  a 
man  gare  s  part  of  the  hereditas  to  one  heres  or 
more,  and  dul  not  dispose  of  the  rest,  the  heres 
or  heredes  ex  Uttamento  necessarily  took  the 
whole,  (fnst.  ii.  14,  §  5 ;  Cia  de  Inv.  ii.  21 ; 
Vangerow,  Fandekten,  §  397> 

(1.)  The  institution  of  a  heres  was  that  for- 
malitjr  which  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  a 
will.     If  the  testator  named  no  heres  or  heredes, 
and  complied  with  all  the  other  legal   forms, 
still  his  disposition  of  his  property  was  not  a 
will  (Dig.  29,   7,  20).     A  will   might  contain 
other  dispositions  besides  that  of  naming  a  heres. 
Si  bequests  of  legacies,  appointment  of  guardian, 
kc ;  but  these  were  not  essential  to  its  validity. 
The  testator  might  either  name  one  person  as 
heres  or   he   might  name  several   persons   as 
coheredes,  and  he  might  divide   the   hereditas 
among  them  aa  he  pleased.    The  shares  of  the 
heredes  were  generally  expressed  by  reference 
to  the  divisions  of  the  as  :  thus,  **  heres  ex  asse  ** 
ii  heres  to  the   whole    property;    ** heres  ex 
dodrante,"  heres  to  three-fourths ;  **  heres  ex 
lemuncia,"  heir  to  one  twenty-fonrth  (Cic  ad 
Att,  xili.  48,  Tii.  8;  Cic.  i^ro  Caecina,  6,  17; 
Inst.  ii.  14,  §  5).     If  there  were  several  heredes 
named,  without  any  definite  share  being  given 
to  them,  the  property  belonged  to  them  in  equal 
shares.      A  heres  might    be  instituted   either 
ttneonditionally  (jnire)^  or  on  the  fulfilment  of  a 
condition  (sub  conditioned  but  the  institution 
could  not  be  made  defeasible  on  the  occuiTence 
of  a  future  event,  nor  could  it  be  limited  to 
take  effect  for  a  certain  period,  since  a  person 
who  once  became    universal  successor  always 
remained  so  {semel  herea^  temper  heres).    As  to 
conditions  which  the  heres  was  bound  to  per- 
form, they  might  be  any  that  were  not  con- 
trary to  positive  law  or  positive  morality,  such 
as  the  setting  up  of  statues  (Cic  Verr,  ii.  8,  9, 
UX  or  chanjnng  the  name  (jod  Att.  vii.   8). 
Immoral  and  impossible  conditions  were  treated 
as  if  there  were  no  conditions  mentioned  (pro 
noA  Kripto,  Inst.  ii.  14,  10).    In  order  that  a 
testamentary  succession  should  take  place,  the 
testator  must  have  the  right  of  making  a  will 
{teetamenti  factio  activa).    In  order  to  have  this 
capacity,  he  must  be  civis  or  at  least  have  the 
jus  oommercii,  and  not  be  under  any  special 
dinbility  (mteetabHis),      Further    the    person 
dying  must  have  such  rights  as  are  capable  of 
^ing  transmitted  to  another;  consequently  a 
filiosfamilias  could  not  institute  a  heres  any 
more  than  a  slave,  except  in  respect  of  his 
pfcvUmn  castrenee  and  quaei^aatrenee.    Also  the 
person  who  is  instituted  heres  must  have  a 
legal  capacity  to  be  heres.    He  must  have  this 
capacity  at  the  time  of  the  institution,  or  the 
institution  is  null ;  and   in  order  to  tnke  he 
must  have  the  capacity  to  Uke  (Inst.  ii.  19,  4) 
at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  accepting  the  inheriunce.      This 
capacity  might  be  expressed  by  the  phrase  "  tes- 
t*>n«nti  factio "  (possiiki),  an  expression  which 
nsd  reference  not  only  to  the  legal  capacity  of 
the  testator,  but  also  to  the  legal  capacity  of 


the  person  named  heres.  As  a  general  rule, 
only  Roman  citizens  could  be  named  as  heredes 
in  the  will  of  a  Roman  citizen;  but  a  slave 
could  also  be  named  heres,  though  he  had 
no  power  to  make  a  will,  and  a  filiusiamilias 
could  also  be  named  heres,  though  he  was  under 
the  same  incapacity ;  for  a  slave,  if  he  belonged 
to  the  testator,  could,  by  his  master's  testament, 
receive  his  freedom  and  become  heres;  and  if 
he  belonged  to  another,  he  took  the  inheritance 
for  the  benefit  of  his  master ;  the  filiusfamilias 
in  like  manner  acquired  it  for  his  father,  though 
in  the  time  of  Justinian  the  latter  had  only  a 
usufruct  in  it.  Persons  not  Roman  citizens, 
who  had  received  the  commerdum,  could  be 
instituted  heredes,  and  could  take  legata,  but 
Latini  Juniani  were  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
they  being  incapable  of  either  making  or  taking 
under  a  will. 

Heredes  were  either  fisosssorti,  sut  et  neoesaarOy 
or  extranei.  The  heres  necessarius  was  a  slave 
of  the  testator,  who  was  made  a  heres  and  liber 
at  the  same  time ;  and  he  was  called  neoesearius 
because  of  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  accept* 
ing  the  hereditas.  Thus  he  became  heres  by 
operation  of  law  without  any  act  of  his  own. 
A  slave  was  sometimes  appointed  heres,  if  the 
testator  thought  that  he  was  not  solvent,  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  the  ignominy  which  was 
a  consequence  of  a  person's  property  being  sold 
to  pay  his  debts,  as  explained  by  Gdus  (ii.  154, 
Itc).  In  this  case  the  property  of  the  freedman, 
acquired  after  manumission,  was  relieved  from 
all  liability  on  account  of  the  debts  of  the 
deceased.  The  heredes  sni  et  necessarii  were 
those  filii-  or  filiae-fumilias  in  the  power  of  the 
deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death,  who  by  that 
event  became  sut  Jurie:  thus  a  grandson  or 
granddaughter  could  not  be  suua  hereSf  unless 
their  father  had  ceased  to  be  in  the  power  of 
the  deceased  in  the  lifetime  of  the  latter,  either 
by  death,  adoption,  or  capitis  deminutio.  Gains 
tells  us  that  these  heirs  are  called  self-successors, 
'*  because  they  are  members  of  the  family 
(domettici  heredes)^  and  even  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  parent  are  deemed  to  a  certain  extent  co- 
proprietors "  (Poste's  (Tatus,  ii.  157).  The 
property  of  the  fiimily  was  regarded  in  early 
times  as  joint  rather  than  several,  and  so  the 
children  of  the  family  only  continued  in  their 
enjoyment  of  it  when  the  paterfamilias  died. 
**  8m  heredes  are  called  necessary,  because  they 
have  no  alternative,  but,  willing  or  unwilling, 
both  in  testacy,  they  become  successors  **  (Gains, 
/.  c).  For  a  comparison  of  the  Greek  law  of 
inheritance  on  this  subject,  cf.  F.  Schulin,  Das 
Oriechische  Testament^  &c. ;  Leist,  Graecontai. 
Sechtsgesch,  i.  81.  &c. ;  and  for  ancient  German 
law  respecting,  Das  Kind  in  der  Were:  cf. 
Behrend,  Anwmg  und  £rbengewere,  at,  by 
Sohm,  Inst,  §  97,  n.  2-4.)  Thus  the  succession 
of  the  suus  htres  is  assumed  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  as  they  were  already 
in  possession  of  the  inheritance,  no  formal  act  of 
entry  (cretio)  could  ever  have  been  required  of 
them.  Hence,  too,  the  inheritance  could  not  be 
acquired  against  them  by  usucapio  pro  herede 
(Gains,  ii.  58 ;  iii.  201).  The  involuntary  suc- 
cession of  this  class  of  heredes  was  a  great 
hardship  to  them  in  the  event  of  an  insolvent 
inheritance ;  hence  the  praetor  permitted  them 
to  abstain  Arom  the  succession  (abstinere  »e  ab 
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hgnditate)^  and  to  allow  the  efediton  to  lell 
the  property  (an  instance  is  mentioned  bf  Oic. 
P/nL  iL  16,  42);  he  also  gare  the  same  privilege 
to  a  person  in  the  semi-eerrile  state  of  mand* 
piam,  if  the  latter  was  manonutted  and  made 
heres.  rMAMCiPiUM.]  All  other  heredes,  being 
independent  of  the  deceased,  are  called  extras 
neL  Thns  the  emancipated  children  of  a  person 
would  be  fxinmm  hertde*  to  him.  So,  too,  as 
a  mother  had  no  potestas  over  her  children, 
they  were  crtroMA  kertdet  when  inttitated  in 
her  will 

Extrcmei  or  voiwutarii  kertdn  did  not  acquire 
the  inheritance  until  thej  had  accepted  it  hj 
their  own  free  act.    The  act  of  entering  on  an 
inheritance  by  extraneus  heres  {heredUatem  adirt) 
might  be  effected  either  by  an  exprees  declaration 
of  intention  or  by  conduct  from  which  an  inten- 
tion to  be  heres  could  be  inferred ;  and  if  it  was 
onee  carried  out,  it  could  not  be  reroked.    Thus, 
if  extranei  heredes  meddled  with  the  property  of 
the  deceased  {pro  kerede  gertre)^  they  could  not 
afterwards  disclaim  the  inheritance,  unless  they 
eould   claim   relief  from   the  praetor  on  some 
special  ground,  as  if  the  person  who  so  meddled 
was   under  twenty-fire  years  of   age   and    so 
belonged  to  a  class  who  were  relieved  by  the 
praetor    in   all   cases   where  they  were  over- 
reached [Curator],  and  aUo  in  cases  where 
tiiey    had    accepted    an    insolvent    inheritance 
{damnoaa    kgrtditat).      The    Emperor  Hadrian 
gave  this  relief  to  a  person  above  twenty-five 
years  of  age  who  had  accepted  an  inheritance 
and    afterwards    discovered    that    it   was    en- 
cumbered with  a  heavy  debt  (Gains,  ii.  163). 
These  rules  as  to  the  acquisition  of  an  inheritance 
apply  both  to  testamentary  and  intestate  suc- 
cession.    But  a  testator  might  fix  in  his  will  a 
oertain  time  for  the  cretio  hgreditatia ;  that  is, 
for  them  to  determine  whether  they  would  take 
the  hereditas  or  not :  hence  the  phrase  cemere 
her^iiaUm    (Cic.  ad  Att,  xi.  12).     The  deter- 
mination was  expressed  by  a  formal  act  of  taking 
possesion  of   the    inheritance.     Thus,  if   the 
tesUtor  had  written  in  his  will  "« Heres  Titius 
esto,"  he   might  add,  **Cemitoque  in  centum 
diebus  proxumis  quibus  scies  poterisque ;  quod 
ni  ita  creveris  exheres  esto.^    (Gains,  ii.  165 ; 
Oic  de  OraL  i.  22.)     If  the  extmneus  wished  to 
take  the  hereditas,  he  was  required  to  make  a 
formal  declaration  of  his  intention  within  the 
time  named  (intra  ditm  creHonis).    The  formal 
words  of   cretio,  which   were  declared   before 
witnesses  in  the  house  of  the  deceased  (Toigt, 
Dte  Ziodlf  Tafeln,  ii.  372),  were  **  eam  heredi- 
tatem  adeo  cemoqoe."    Unless  he  did  this,  he 
lost  the  hereditas,  and  he  could  not  obtain  it 
merely  by  acting  as  heres  {pro  hertde  gerendo). 
If  a  person  was  named  heres  without  any  time 
of  cretion  being  fixed,  or  if  he  succeeded  {Ugitimo 
jure)  to  the  property  of  an  intestate,  he  might 
become  heres  without  any  formal  declaration  of 
his  intention,  and  might  take  possession  of  the 
hereditas  when  he  pleased ;  but  the  praetor  was 
accustomed,  upon  the  demand  of  the  creditors  of 
the  testator  or  intestate,  to  name  a  time  within 
which  the  heres  should  take  possession,  and,  in 
default  of  his  doing  so,  he  gave  the  creditors 
permission  to  sell  the  property.    The  common 
form  of  cretion  in  a  will  {tmlgaris  cretio)  has  been 
already    mentioned.        Sometimes     the    words 
'*  quibus  scict  poteritque  "  were  omitted,  and  it 


was  then-  specially  called  ''cretio  certorum 
dierum*'  pr  ^cretio  oontinua,"  which  was  the 
more  disadvantageous  to  the  heres,  as  the  day* 
began  to  be  reckoned,  or,  as  we  say,  the  tinw 
began  to  run  immediately,  and  it  was  not 
reckoned  .from  the  time  when  the  heres  kncir 
that  be  was  named  heres,  and  had  no  impedi- 
ment to  his  cretion. 

Perhaps  in  ancient  Roman  law  a  hares  ex- 
traneus or  voluntarius  could  only  acquire  the 
tnheritanop  by  a  formal  act  of  cretioj  and  lo 
in  the  legal  terminology  of  the  classical  jurists  vc 
find  that  the  term  pro  hertde  gerere  signified  aaj 
informal  act  of  entering  upon  an  inheritance  at 
distinguished  from  the  more  regular  and  formal 
mode  (Gains,  u.  167;  Ulp.  22,  §  25).  The 
principle  of  cretio  may  thus  have  been  ap{^- 
able  at  first  in  the  case  of  intestate  as  wVll  m 
tsKtamentary  succession,  the  object  of  the  cretio 
clause  in  a  will  having  been  to  limit  the  time 
within  which  the  formal  act  of  entering  uptm 
the  inheritance  must  take  place  (Voigt,  J» 
NatvraU,  iU.  n.  223 ;  />u?  ZvcOlf  Tafdn,  it  372> 
The  formalities  of  cretio  had  become  c^Molete 
before  the  time  of  Justinian  (Cod.  6,  30,  17; 
cf.  Cod.  Theod.  8,  18,  8> 

It  was  not  unusual  to  make  aereral  degrees 
of  heredes  in  a  will,  which  was  called  std^^bdio 
(Inst.  iL  15).     Thns  in  the  formula  beginnii^ 
**  Titius  heres  esto,'*  after  the  words  ^  exheres 
csto,"  the  testator  might  add,  ''turn   Maerios 
heres  esto  cemitoque  in  diebus   centum/'  Ac, 
and  he  might  go  on  substituting  as  far  as  he 
pleased.    The  person  first  named  as  heres  {primo 
gradu)  became  heres  by  the  act  of  cretion ;  a&d 
the  substitutus  (aecundus  hereSy  <^e.   Top,  10; 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  5,  48 ;  Tac  Afin.  i.  8)  was  then 
entirely  excluded.    If  the  words  ''si  non  cre- 
veris "  were  not  followed  by  words  of  exhoeda- 
tion,   this   gave   some  advantage   to  the  first 
heres ;  for  instance,  if  he  neglected  the  formality 
of  cretion  and  only  acted  as  herea,  he  did  not 
lose  all,  but  shared  the  hereditas  equally  with 
the  substituted  person.     This  was  the  old  rak; 
but  a  constitution  of  M.  Aurelius  made  the  acting 
as  heres  equivalent  to  cretion,  provided  that 
such   acting  took   place   within    the    time   ef 
cretion.      (Compare   Gains,   ii.    177,   &c   with 
Ulpian,  Frag,  xxii.  34.)    It  was  common  fiir  a 
testator  to  substitute  one  of  his  own  slaves  in 
the  last  place,  so  as  to  avoid  dying  intestate, 
since  his  slave  could  not  refuse  the  inheritance. 
In  the  case  of  li)eri  trnpuheree,  who  were  m 
the  power  of  a  testator,  there  might  be  not  only 
the  kind  of  substitution  just  mentioned  {tmigaris 
8ub8titutio\  but  the  testator  might  declare  thst 
if  such  children  should  die  under  the  age  ef 
puberty,  some  person  whom  he  named  shooU 
be  heir  to  the  impubes.     This  was  expresied 
thus,  "  Si  prius  rooriatur  quam  in  snam  tntelaa 
veuerit "  (Cic.  de  Inv.  ii.  42,  Top,  10;  Gaius,  il 
179),  for  the  termination  of  impuberty  and  of 
the  tutela  were  coincident.    [Curator.]    Tfaos, 
as  Gaius  remarlcs,  one  testamentary  dispoHtioo 
comprised  two  hereditates,  the   testator  being 
obliged  to  make  a  will  for  himself  at  the  ssne 
time  that  he  made  a  will  for  hia  son.     This  ms 
called  puptilaris  substitutio  (Inst.  iL  16).     Thi» 
kind  of  substitution  was  contained  in  a  clause  by 
itself,  and  in  a  separate  part  of  the  will,  which 
was  secured  by  the  teststor's  own  threvl  sad 
seal,  with  a  provision  in  the  first  part  of  the 
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vriiX  that  thii  second  part  should  not  be  opened 
so  long  as  the  son  liyed  and  was  impubes.  A 
paterfamilias  could  substitute  heredes  for  those 
in  his  power,  who  were  impuberes,  whether  he 
instituted  or  disinherited  such  children  in  his 
•own  will.  The  object  of  this  substitution  was 
to  avoid  intestacy.  The  substitution  ceased  to 
have  any  effect  when  the  child  became  pubes, 
and  so  capable  of  making  a  will  for  himself. 

Gains  observes  (ii.  183)  that  all  his  remarks 
with  reference  to  substitution  for  children  im- 
paberes  at  the  time  of  the  parent's  death,  apply 
to  posthumous  children,  of  which  there  is  an 
«x»mple  cited  by  Cicero  (2bp.  10,  ^'Si  filius 
natas  esMt  in  decern  mensibus,"  &c.).  According 
to  the  analogy  of  wbttiiutio  pupillariSy  ascen- 
dants  were  in  the  time  of  Justinian  allowed  to 
institute  heredes  for  their  descendants,  who 
were  insane,  in  case  they  should  die  without 
recoTering  their  senses :  this  was  called  iubsti' 
iistio  quasi  pupUlaris  or  exemplaris  (Inst.  ii.  16, 
1  ;  Cod.  6,  26,  9).  It  was  not  required  in  this 
latter  substitution  that  the  ascendant  should 
have  the  descendant  in  his  power. 

If  an  extraneus  was  made  heres,  there  could 
be  no  substitntion  to  the  effect  that,  if  he  died 
within  a  certain  time,  another  person  should  be 
heres ;  for,  as  we  have  observed,  a  person  when 
he  had  once  become  heres  continued  such.  The 
heres  might,  however,  be  charged  with  a  fidei- 
commissum  to  transfer  the  inheritance,  in  which 
<»8e  he  was  heres  fidudarius  [FiDEioOMttissuif]. 

If  a  man's  own  slave  was  made  heres  by  his 
will,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  made 
free  also  by  the  will ;  the  words  were,  "  Stichus 
aervus  meus  liber  heresque  esto."  But  by  the  law 
of  Justinian  the  manumission  of  a  slave  who  had 
been  instituted  heres  by  his  master  was  implied. 
If  a  slave  who  had  been  instituted  was  manu- 
mitted hy  his  master  in  his  lifetime,  he  did  not 
•become  heres  necessarius,  but  might  accept  the 
inheritance  or  refuse  it.  If  he  was  sold  by  his 
master  in  his  lifetime,  he  conld  take  possession 
of  the  iaheri^ince  with  the  permission  of  his 
new  master,  who  thus  became  heres  through  the 
medium  of  his  slave.  If  the  slave  who  was 
made  heres  was  at  that  time  the  property  of 
another  person,  and  not  of  the  testator,  he  could 
not  take  the  inheritance  without  the  consent  of 
his  master,  for  if  he  lost  it  his  master  became 
heres ;  if  such  slave  was  manumitted  before 
taking  possession  of  the  inheritance,  he  might 
accept  it  or  refuse  it  as  he  pleased. 

If  a  man  had  a  son  in  his  power,  he  was  bound 
either  to  make  him  heres,  or  to  ezheredate  him 
{exheredan  facere)  expressly  (wnrnnatim).  If  he 
passed  him  over  in  silence  (silerUio  praeterierit\ 
the  will  was  altogether  void  {inutiUf  turn  jwe 
/actum). 

Daughters  and  grandchildren,  who  were  sui 
heredes,  could  be  exheredated  by  a  general 
clause  **  ceteri  exheredes  sunto."  l(  they  wore 
passed  over  in  silence,  the  will  would  still  be  a 
valid  will ;  but  they  took  a  certain  portion  of  the 
inheritance  by  accretion,  as  it  was  termed  (scrip- 
tie  heredSms  adcrescunt).  Thus,  if  the  heredes  in- 
stituti  were  sui,  the  person  or  persons  passed  over 
took  an  equal  ithare  with  them.  If  the  heredes  in- 
stituti  were  extranet,  the  person  or  persons  passed 
over  took  a  half  of  the  whole  inheritance ;  but 
according  to  praetorian  law  the  person  so  passed 
.over  might  claim  what  he  would  have   been 


I  entitled  to  if  the  deceased  had  died  Intes^te 
(bonorum  possessio  contra  iabuias).  A  rescript 
of  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  limited  the  amount 
which  women  could  take  by  the  bonorum  pos- 
sessio to  that  which  they  could  take  under  the 
Jus  Civile  by  accretion ;  and  the  same  was  the 
law  in  the  case  of  emancipated  females.  The 
rules  relating  to  exheredation  were  altered  by 
the  115th  Novella  of  Justinian. 

It  was  necessary  either  to  institute  as  heredes, 
or  to  exheredate  posthumous  children  nomi- 
natim,  otherwise  the  will  which  was  originally 
valid  became  invalid  (rupittm);  and  the  will 
became  invalid  by  the  birth  either  of  a  post- 
humous son  or  daughter,  or,  as  the  phrase  was, 
"adgnascendo  rumpitur  testameutum  "  (Clc  de 
Or.  i.  57).  Postwni  were  not  only  those  who 
were  bom  after  the  testator's  will  was  made, 
and  came  into  his  power  or  would  have  come 
into  his  power  if  he  had  lived,  but  also  those 
who  might  become  the  sui  heredes  of  the  testator 
by  the  death  of  some  other  person  in  the  tes- 
tator's lifetime.  Thus,  if  a  testator's  son,  who 
was  in  his  power,  had  children,  and  the  son  died 
in  the  testator's  lifetime,  the  grandchildren 
became  s\U  heredes,  and  the  testament  became 
r upturn  by  this  quasi  agnatio ;  it  was  therefore 
a  necessary  precaution  to  institute  as  heredes  or 
to  exheredate  such  grandchildren.  The  adoption 
of  a  son  by  the  testator,  on  his  taking  a  wife  in 
manum  after  the  making  of  the  will,  had  like- 
wise the  effect  of  invalidating  it,  unless  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  case.  Forms  were 
gradually  established  by  which  different  classes 
of  postumi  sui  could  be  either  instituted  or 
disinherited. 

Postwni  alieni, — ^i.e.  postumi  who  would  not 
have  been  in  the  power  of  the  testator — conld 
not  be  instituted  in  a  will  till  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian, who  allowed  such  an  institution.  The 
word  postumus  has  clearly  the  same  significa- 
tion as  postremus,  and  literally  means  a  child 
bom  last.  The  passage  of  Gains  b  defective 
when  he  treats  o( postumi;  but  the  definition  of 
postumi,  as  preserved  in  the  epitome  of  Gains, 
appears  to  be  exact :  "  Postumorum  duo  genera 
sunt;  quia  postumi  adpellantur  hi,  qui  post 
mortem  patris  de  uxoro  nati  fuerint,  et  illi  qui 
post  testamentum  factum  nascuntur."  Some- 
times the  word  postumus  is  defined  only  as  a 
child  bom  after  a  father's  death,  as  we  see  in 
some  of  the  Otossae  and  in  Plutarch  {Sulla,  37) ; 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  meaning  was 
limited  to  such  children,  and  the  passages 
sometimes  cited  as  being  to  that  effect  (Dig. 
50,  16,  164;  28,  3,  3)  have  been  misunderstood. 
Other  cases  in  which  a  valid  will  became  in- 
validated are  more  properly  considered  under 
Testamentum. 

If  an  ingenuus  died  intestate,  either  from  not 
having  made  a  will,  or  having  made  a  will  but 
not  in  due  form,  or  having  made  a  will  in 
due  form  which  afterwards  became  invalid 
(ruptum,  initium,  inoMciorum,  or  if  there  was  no 
heres  under  the  yriu  (destiiutum),  the  hereditas, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  came 
to  the  SUI  heredes,  and  was  then  called  legitima 
hereditas  (Gains,  ii.  3,  2).  The  sui  heredes  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  descendants  in  the  power  of  the 
deceased  at  the  itime  of  his  death,  who  by  that 
event  became  sui  juris.  Adopted  children  were 
considered  the  same  as  other  children;   Jus- 
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tiniaii,  bowtrer,  made  confMtnble  modificttions 
in  thii  rule.  A  wife  mAiritd  m  iimdmmi  viri 
under  the  tarly  Imw  beinc  oonsidered  ti  a 
danghier,  and  a  danghUr-in-Uir  (mmM)  marriad 
ia  tha  aam«  .way  beiof  considarcd  a  grand- 
daoffhtar,  ware  tui  keredes,  Poathamoua 
children,  who  would  hare  been  in  the  power  of 
the  Inteatate  if  he  were  liring,  were  treated  as 
if  tbej  had  been  bom  in  his  lifetime,  and  so 
were  sm  heredet. 

The  SM*  hertde$  took  the  hereditas  in  equal 
shares,  if  they  were  children  of  the  deceased. 
If  there  was  a  son  or  daughter,  and  children  of 
a  son  deceased,  the  children  of  the  deceased  son 
took  the  portion  which  their  parent  would  hare 
taken.  Thus  the  distribution  among  grand- 
children was  always  m  tUrpet — that  is,  among 
the  stocks  or  stems  sprung  from  the  ancestor — 
and  not  m  capita^  or  among  the  indiriduab  in 
equal  proportions:  thus,  if  there  were  a  son, 
and  the  sons  of  a  deceased  son,  the  son  would 
take  half  the  hereditas,  and  the  sons  of  the 
deceased'  son  would  divide  the  other  half.  If 
an  Intestate  had  no  smi  keredu^  the  Twelve 
Tables  gave  the  hereditas  to  the  agnati  (Gaios, 
iii.  9).  The  agnati  were  all  those  who  would  be 
under  the  power  of  a  common  ancestor  if  he  were 
alive.  [See  Coqnati.]  The  hereditas  did  not 
belong  to  all  the  agnati,  but  only  to  those  who 
were  nearest  at  the  time  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  person  had  died  intestate.  If  the  nearest 
agnatus  either  refused  to  take  the  inheritance 
or  died  before  he  had  taken  jiossession  of  it,  in 
neither  case  did  the  next  in  succession,  as 
agnatus,  take  the  inheritance,  for  the  Jus  Civile 
recognised  no  suocettio  graduum.  He  was  the 
nearest  agnatus  who  was  nearest  at  the  time 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  a  person  had  died 
intestate,  and  not  he  who  was  nearest  at  the 
time  of  the  death,  since  the  intestate  heir  could 
not  be  in  question  until  it  was  certain  that  the 
deceased  had  left  no  will.  If  there  were  several 
agnati  in  the  same  degree,  and  any  one  refused 
to  take  his  share  or  died  before  he  had  assented 
to  take  it,  such  share  accrued  {adcrevii)  to  those 
who  consented  to  take  the  hereditas. 

In  the  case  of  women  there  were  some  pecu- 
liarities. The  hereditates  of  women  intestate 
came  to  their  agnati  just  as  the  inheritances  of 
males;  but  women  who  were  beyond  the  de- 
gree of  consangoinei  (a  term  which  legally 
means  brothers  and  sisters)  could  not  take  here^ 
ditatet  ab  vdetiaio  according  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  though  the  law  itself 
contained  no  such  restriction.  Thus  a  sister 
might  take  from  a  brother  or  sister  as  Ugitima 
heres;  but  an  aunt  or  a  brother's  daughter 
could  not  be  Ugitima  here$.  Justinian  put 
women  on  the  same  footing  as  men  in  this 
respect.  The  principle  of  Roman  law  which 
gave  to  those  who  came  into  the  potestas  or 
roanns  the  quality  of  children  of  the  family, 
was  followed  in  this  case  also:  a  mother  or 
a  stepmother  who  had  come  in  manwn  viri 
thereby  obtained  the  status  of  a  daughter ;  and 
consequently,  as  to  legitimate  succession,  there 
were  the  same  relations  between  such  mother  or 
stepmother  and  the  husband^s  children  as  there 
were  among  the  husband's  children  themselves. 
But  from  the  latter  period  of  the  republic  the 
wife  did  not,  as  a  rule,  come  in  manum  viri ;  and 
so  as  the  mother  and  her  children  belonged  to 


di£Ru«nt  familiae,  they  had  no  reciprocal  rights 
of  succession  to  one  another. 

If  a  person  died  leaving  no  Mi*  ktrtdet,  hot 
only  a  brother  and  another  broiher'a  ^ildrea, 
the  brother  took  all  as  the  nearest  agnatus.  If 
there  was  no  brother  surviving,  and  o2y  childna 
of  brethren,  the  hereditas  was  divided  among  ai 
the  children  mi  capita;  that  is,  the  whole  vas 
equally  divided  among  all  the  children.  K 
there  were  no  aeaati,  the  Twelve  Tables  gave 
the  hereditas  to  the  gentiles  [Gehs]. 

Gains  Qli.  18  f.)  briefly  recapitulates  the  strict 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  as  to  the  hereditaics  of 
intestates: — ^Emancipated  children  could  claim 
nothing,  as  they  had  ceased  to  be  sui  herwin; 
so,  too,  persons  who  had  ceased  to  be  agnati  hy 
reason  of  capitis  deminutio  were  excluded  from 
the  second  order  [Caput];  if  the  nextagnatas 
did  not  take  possession,  he  who  was  next  in  order 
could  not  for  that  reason  make  any  claim: 
feminae  agnatae  who  were  beyond  the  degree  of 
consanguineae  were  shut  out;  cognati,  whose 
kinship  depended  ona  female, had  nomutual  rights 
of  succession,  and  consequently  there  were  no 
such  mutual  rights  between  a  mother  and  her 
children,  unless  the  mother  had  come  ia  miumm 
viri,  and  so  the  rights  of  consanguinity  had  been 
established  between  them.  In  short,  only  those 
who  belonged  to  the  same  familia  could  soceeed 
to  one  another,  according  to  Jus  Civile;  the 
nearest  relations  had  no  rights,  if  they  did  not 
belong  to  this  group.  Gains  prooeeda  to  ahow 
(iii.  25  f.)  how  these  inequitable  rules  of  the 
civil  law  were  modified  -by  the  praetor^s  edict, 
which  recognised  to  some  extent  the  priadpie 
of  cognation,  as  giving  a  right  to  the  aucceasioa 
[BOMORUM  P08BE9BIO].  The  principle  of  cognatioo 
was  gradually  recognised  by  the  statute  law 
under  the  Imperial  legislation.  Thus  the  S.  C 
Tertullianum,  enacted  under  Hadrian,  gave  s 
mother  the  right  of  succeeding  to  her  childice, 
subject  to  certain  conditions ;  and  in  the  S.  C 
Orfitianum,  passed  under  Marcus  Aurelius  ITS 
A.D.,  children  were  given  the  right  of  succcediag 
to  their  mother. 

Justinian  in  his  118th  Novella  remodelled  the 
law  of  intestate  succession,  making  the  principle 
of  cognation  the  basis  of  it  and  disregarding  tkai 
of  agnation. 

The  heres  represented  the  testator  or  intestate 
(Cic.  dg  Leg,  ii.  19),  and  had  not  only  a  claim  to 
all  his  property,  and  all  that  was  due  to  hiaiv 
but  was  bound  by  all  his  obligations,  except 
those  which  were  put  an  end  to  by  death.    He 
succeeded  to  the  sacra  familiaria,  and  was  booad 
to  maintain  them,  but  only  in  respect  of  the 
property,  for  the  obligation  of  the  sacra  privau 
was  attached  to  property  and  to  the  heres  oaly 
as  the  owner  of  it.    Hence  the  expression  "liBe' 
sacris  hereditas  "  meant  an  hereditas  unencmD- 
bered  with  sacra  (Plant  Copt  iv.  1,  8;  THs. 
iL  4,  83;  Festns,  s.  v.  sine  sacris  hereditas},    Tbe 
sacra  familiaria  or  privata  were,  in  the  caie  of 
small  estates,  a  great  burden  to  the  heies.   k 
was  also  a  religions  duty  of  the  heres  to  bvr 
the  deceased  (cf.  Plant.  Men.  iu.  2,  27;  Fi>t 
Diac  77,  18). 

The  heres  on  acquiring  an  hereditas  wai,ss 
we  have  seen,  personally  liable  on  Mccoont  of 
the  obligations  of  the  deceased,  but  the  legislatioa 
of  Justinian  released  him  from  all  the  debts  sad 
obligations  of  the  testator  or  intestate^  befoai 
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what  the  property  would  ifttufy,  prorided  lie 
made  out  an  inrentory  (inventarium)  of  the 
property  in  a  certain  form  and  within  a  certain 
time  (Cod.  6,  30,  22).  The  heres,  after  satis- 
fying the  debts  of  the  deceased,  was  bound  to 
paj  the  legacies  out  of  the  surplus ;  but  before 
doing  so  he  was  entitled  to  deduct  a  fourth  for 
himself,  if  the  bequests  exhausted  the  estate,  so 
as  not  to  leave  him  this  amount.    [Lboatux  ; 

KiDElCOHXIflBUX.] 

The  heres  could  claim  any  property  which 
belonged  to  the  testator  or  intestate  by  herC' 
cUtcUis  petUio  (Dig.  5,  3,  20),  which  was  an 
action  brought  against  anyone  who  retained  the 
property  of  the  deceased  either  on  the  claim  of 
being  heres  (pro  herwle  possidet)  or  simply  as 
poflsessor  (pro  postestore  possidet).  The  action 
properly  belonged  to  the  heres  only,  though  it 
waa  in  later  Roman  law  extended  to  the  bo- 
nomm  possessor  or  praetorian  heir  as  an 
equitable  action.  Each  heir  only  claimed  his 
own  share  (Oic  pro  Boec,  Com.  c  18).  The 
coheredes  shared  among  themselves  the  property 
and  bore  their  share  of  the  debts  in  the  same 
proportion.  For  the  purpose  of  partition  and 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  testator,  a  sale  was 
often  necessary  (Cic.  ad  AtL  xi.  15).  If  the 
parties  could  not  agree  about  the  partition,  any 
of  them  might  institute  a  partition  suit,  called 
actio  fcanUiae  erciscttndae  [Fam.  £bc.  Act.]. 

The  hereditas  might  be  alienated  by  the  form 
of  m  jure  OMSto,  according  to  the  law  as 
explained  by  Gains  (ii.  35-37;  iii.  85,  87). 
The  nearest  agnate,  haying  a  right  to  succeed 
in  case  of  intestacy,  was  the  only  kind  of  heir 
who  could  alienate  his  right  to  take  the 
inheritance;  the  alienee  in  this  case  could 
acquire  the  inheritance,  just  as  if  he  had  been 
legitimus  heres. 

The  scriptus  heres  or  heir  instituted  in  a 
will  could  only  alienate  when  he  had  already 
acquired  the  inheritance ;  and  after  such  aliena- 
tion by  anyone  who  had  actually  become  heres, 
ha  still  remained  heres  (sem^  heres,  semper 
heres),  and  consequently  answerable  to  creditors, 
but  all  debts  due  to  them  as  heredes  were 
extinguished. 

The  effect  of  a  transfer  of  an  hereditas  by 
heres  fidudarius  is  explained  under  the  head  of 
FiDEIOOMMmUX. 

In  early  Roman  law  a  mala-fide  possessor 
could  acquire  property  belonging  to  the  inherit- 
ance aeainst  the  heres  by  tuucapion  in  one  year, 
the  object  of  this  rule  being  to  compel  the  heres 
to  enter  on  the  inheritance  without  loss  of  time, 
BO  that  the  sacra  might  be  performed  and  the 
creditors  satisfied  (Gaius,  ii.  54,  55 ;  Cic.  ad  Att, 
L  5,  6 ;  Sen.  de  Ben,  vi.  5,  3 ;  Cic  pro  Flacc, 
34,  85:  cf.  Voigt,  Zwdi/  Tafein,  ii.  §  106). 
The  effect  of  this  usucapion  was  put  an  end  to 
by  the  S.  C.  Jnyentianum. 

From  the  time  of  a  man's  death  until  it  was 
determined  who  was  his  heres,  the  hereditas 
was  without  an  owner,  and  was  said  jacere. 
When  a  heres  was  ascertained,  such  person  was 
considered  to  possess  all  the  rights  incident  to 
the  hereditas  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
testator  or  intestate.  But  this  does  not  explain 
how  we  are  to  yiew  the  hereditas  in  the  interyal 
between  the  death  of  the  former  owner  and  the 
time  when  the  heres  is  ascertained.  During 
auch  interyal,  according  to  one  form  of  expression 


used  by  the  Roman  jurists,  the  hereditas  is  a 
juristiod  person  (vice  personae  fungiixur\  and  is 
the  domina,  that  is  the  domina  of  itself;  accord- 
ing to  another  form  of  expression,  it  represents 
the  defunct,  and  not  the  person  of  the  future 
heres.    The  relation  to  the  lezal  capacity  of  the  . 
defunct  is  this :  slayes  generally  belonged  to  an 
hereditas.    A  slaye,  as  is   well   known,  could 
acquire  property   for  bis  living  master,  even 
without  his  knowledge ;  but  the  yalidity  of  the 
act  of  acquisition,  in  some  cases,  depended  on 
the  legal   capacity  of  his  master  to  acquire. 
Now,    while    the    hereditas    was    without    an 
ascertained  owner,  many  acts  of   a  slave  by 
which    the  hereditas    might   receive  additions 
were  strictly  void,  and  such  acts  could  only 
have  their  legal  effect  on  the  supposition  that 
the  slave  had  an  owner  of  a  sufficient  legal 
capacity ;  and  accordingly  the  law  gave  yalidity 
to  the  acts  of  the  slave  by  relation  to  the  known 
legal  capacity  of  the  late  owner,  and  not  by 
reference  to  the  yet  unascertained  owner  who 
might    not    have    such    legal    capacity.     The 
hereditas  jacens,  then,  has  no  owner  except  an 
artificial  one,  but  the  property  continues  during 
this  interval  in  the  same  legal  condition  as  if 
the  deceased  were  still  living ;  from  the  moment 
that  the  heres  is  ascertained,  he  is  considered  to 
have  been  heres  from  the  time  of  the  death  of 
the  deceased.  (Savigny,  System,  ii.  { 102 ;  Wind- 
scheid,  Pandekten,  iii.  §  531;   Sohm,  fnstitu- 
tionenf  §  96,  iii.).    The  hereditates  of  freedmen 
are  more  properly  considered  under  Liberti  and 
Patboni.   (Gains,  ii.  99-190,  iii  1-24;  Ulpian, 
Fragm,  xxii. ;  Dig.  28, 29 ;  Vangerow,  Pandekten^ 
yol.  ii. ;  Windscheid,  Pandekten,  vol.  iii. ;  Hunger, 
Das  Erbreclit;  Gans,  Das  Erbrecht   in  weltge- 
schichUioher  Entvcickelung  ;  Y.   Dalwick,  >  F<t- 
such  einer  philos(»>hischen'juristischen  Darstel' 
lung   des  Erbrecnts;  Lassalle,  Das   Wesen  des 
rdmischen   und  germanischen    Erbrechts,    &c ; 
Mayer,  Di6  Lehre  von  dem  Erbrecht,  &c. ;  Kdp- 
pen,  System  des  heutigen  rdmischen  ErbrechtSf 
Schirmer,  Bandbuch  des  rdmischen  Erbrechts.) 

[G.L.]  [E.AW.] 
HERMAE  (Itf/iaT).  and  the  diminutive 
Hbbmuli  (4p/i(8ia),  statues  composed  of  a  head, 
usually  that  of  the  god  Hermes,  placed  on  a 
quadrangular  pillar,  the  height  of  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  stature  of  the  human  body  (^ 
Ttrpdymi^os  ipymtria,  Thuc.  vi.  27 ;  rb  vx^fM  rh 
rerpctyMMy,  Pans.  iv.  33,  §  4).  Some  difficulties 
are  inyolved  in  the  question  of  their  origin,  and 
of  their  meaning  as  symbols  of  Hermes.  One  of 
the  most  important  features  in  the  mythology  of 
Hermes  is  his  presiding  over  the  common  inter- 
course of  life,  traffic,  journeys,  roads,  boundaries, 
and  so  forth,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  chiefly  in  such  relations  as  these  that  he 
was  intended  to  be  represented  by  the  Hermae  of 
the  Greeks  and  by  the  Termini  of  the  Romans, 
when  the  latter  were  identified  with  the 
Hermae.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  we  should 
look  for  the  existence  of  this  symbol  in  the  very 
earliest  times  in  which  the  use  of  boundary- 
marks  was  required ;  and  in  such  times  the 
symbols  would  be  of  the  simplest  character,  a 
heap  of  stones  or  an  unhewn  block  of  marble. 
Now  we  find  that  there  were  in  many  parts  of 
Greece  heaps  of  stones  by  the  sides  of  roads,, 
especially  at  their  crossings,  and  on  the  boun- 
daries  of  lands,   which  were  called.  ipfuSa  or 
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ipfUm,  if^dUi  X^fM  and  IpiiaMs  (Hesreh. 
t.  tv. :  the  remarkf  on  the  etjmolo^  of  these 
words  in  Battmsnn's  Lexil,  and  JL  mmI  S.  ed.  7 
shoold  be  corrected  from  Curtios,  Gr.  Etym.  349, 
350).  A  kpfuu»s  k^fos  near  Ithaca  is  moitioned 
in  the  Odyvsej  (zri.  471);  Strabo  noticed  manj 
ipfiM  on  the  roads  in  £lis  (Tiii.  p.  343) ;  and 
even  now  an  ancient  heap  of  stones  maj  be  seen 
on  the  boandarr  of  Lacooia  (Rosa,  Feiop.  vol.  i. 
pp.  18, 174).  The  relij^oos  respect  paid  to  such 
heaps  of  stones,  especiallj  at  the  meeting  of 
roads,  is  shown  bj  the  custom  of  each  passer-by 
throwing  a  stone  on  to  the  heap  (Nicand.  Ther. 
150);  this  costom  was  also  observed  with 
reference  to  the  Uennae  of  later  times,  at  least 
to  those  which  stood  where  roads  met  and  served 
as  milestones  or  direction  posts  (Bronck,  Anai, 
m.  197,  no.  234).  Snch  heaps  of  stones  were 
also  seen  hj  Strabo  on  the  roads  in  Egypt  (xrii. 
p.  818).  Another  mode  of  marking  a  boandary 
or  other  definite  locality  was  by  a  pillar  of  stone, 
originally  unhewn,  the  sacred  character  of 
which  was  marked  by  pooring  oil  upon  it  and 
adorning  it  (Theophrast.  Vhar.  16 ;  comp. 
Genesis  xzriii.  18,  22,  xxxi.  45-48,  where  both 
the  pillar  and  the  heap  of  stones  are  set  np  for  a 
witness,  zzzv.  14). 

Of  these  heaps  of  stones  and  pillars,  those 
which  marked  boundaries  were,  among  the 
Dorians,  dedicated  to  Apollo  Agyieus,  the 
guardian  of  the  streets  and  highways  (Miiller, 
Dor.  ir.  6,  {  6  ;  8,  §  17);  a  worship  which  was 
subsequently  introduced  into  Attica  (Aristoph. 
Vetp,  875;  Dem.  c  Mid.  p.  531,  {  52).  At 
Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  Hermes  was  from  the 
first  invested  with  the  same  offices,  and  other 
Greeks  borrowed  this  image  from  the  Athenians 
<Paus./.  c;  cf.  i.24,  §3). 

The  first  attempt  at  the  artistic  development 
of  the  blocks  of  stone  and  wood,  by  which,  in  the 
earliest  period  of  idol-worship,  all  the  divinities 
were  represented,  was  by  adding  to  them  a  head, 
in  the  features  of  which  the  characteristics  of 
the  god  were  supposed  to  be  expressed;  and 
afterwards  other  members  of  the  body  were 
added,  at  first  with  a  symbolical  meaning. 
[Daedala.]  These  changes  produced  the  Her- 
mae,  such  as  they  are  described  by  the  ancient 
authors,  and  as  we  now  have  them.  The 
phallus  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  symbol, 
probably  because  the  divinity  represented  by  it 
was  in  the  earliest  times,  before  the  worship  of 
Dionysus  was  imported  from  the  East,  the  per- 
sonification of  the  reproductive  powers  of 
nature.  So  the  symbol  is  described  by  Uero- 
<lotus,  who  ascribes  the  origin  of  it  to  the 
Pelasgians,  who  c<Hnmunicated  it  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  they  to  the  other  Greeks.  (Herod,  ii. 
51 ;  Plut.  an  Seni  ger,  sit  Mesp.  28,  p.  797  f. ; 
Cic.  de  Jfat,  Dew,  iii.  22,  §  56  ;  corop.  Creuzer's 
note,  in  Baehr's  edition  of  Herodotus.)  Pau- 
sanias  gives  the  same  account  of  the  matter 
<i.  24,  §  3 ;  iv.  33,  §  3X  and  also  states  that  the 
Arcadians  were  particularly  fond  of  the  dyaX^ 
rrrpdymvop  (viii.  48,  §  4;  where  the  statue 
referred  to  is  one  of  Zeus),  which  is  some  con- 
firmation of  the  tradition  which  carried  back  the 
invention  to  the  Pelasgic  times. 

In  the  historical  times  of  Greece,  too,  it  was 
at  Athens  that  the  Hermae  were  most  numerous 
and  most  venerated.  So  great  was  the  demand 
for  these   works  that  the   words   ipfioykiiposi 


ipfuyXv^mii  rix^nh  ^'^  ipfuyXv^tUmf  were 
used  as  the  generic  terms  for  a  sculptor,  his  art, 
and  his  studio  (Plat.  S^p,  p.  215;  Ludan, 
Somn,  §§  2,  7  ;  and  the  Lexicons). 

Houses  in  Athens  had  one  of  these  statim 
placed  at  the  door,  called  ipfi^s  arpo^aln  or 
ffrpo^c^  (Thucyd.  vL  27 ;  Aelian,  F.  H.  iL  41; 
Suid.  s.  n. ;  Pollux,  viiL  72  ;  Athen.  x.  p.  437  b); 
sometimes  also  in  the  court-yard  (Lncian,  Nmi^ 
20,  p.  261),  which  were  worshipped  by  the 
women  as  conducive  to  fecundity,  and  the 
great  reverence  attached  to  them  is  shown  by 
the  alarm  and  indignation  which  were  felt  at 
Athens  in  consequence  of  the  mutilation  of  Uke 
whole  number  in  a  single  night,  just  before  the 
sailing  of  the  Sicilian  eipedition.  (Thacyd.  ri. 
27,  with  Grote's  remarks,  ch.  58,  v.  146  £; 
Andoc  de  MysL ;  Aristoph.  Lynstr,  1094,  and 
SchoL ;  Aristophanes  applies  the  term  ipfMu- 
wfSoc  to  the  mutilators;  see  also  Phot.  s.  c 
ipftMcomSSau) 

They  were  likewise  placed  in  front  of  tempbs, 
near  to  tombs,  in  the  gymnasia,  palaestrae, 
libraries,  porticoes,  and  public  places,  at  the 
comers  of  streets,  on  high  roads  as  sign -ports, 
with  distances  inscribed  upon  them  (Boeddi, 
Corp,  ItiKT.  Ho.  12;  Brunck,  AnaL  iii.  197; 
and  the  epigrams  on  Hermae  in  198=.i«M. 
Pai.  vi.  221);  and  some  are  still  to  be  aeei  st 
Athens  with  the  names  of  victors  in  the  gym- 
nastic contests  inscribed  upon  them-  (Leske, 
AihetUy  p.  17,  n.  1.)  They  were  even  made 
vehicles  of  public  instruction,  according  to  the 
author  of  the  Platonic  Ifipparehua  (p.  228  D— 
229  B),  who  says  that  the  tyrant  Hippazchat 
placed  Hermae  in  the  streets  of  the  city  and  ia 
roads  throughout  Attica,  inscribed  with  monl 
verses,  such  as  the  following : — 

My^jxa  rod*  'Irwipx"^  M  i^^J^v  i^pwirtu 

(Omp.  Harpocrat.  «.  v.  'Ep/ioT:  Hesych.  t.  f. 
'Iinrdpx<(M  *£p/iar.)  Those  which  stood  at  cross 
roads  bad  often  three  or  four  heads  (Pbikck. 
fragm,  69  Muller ;  Harpocr.  and  Etym^  Ji.  s.  t. 
Tpuci^akos  'Ep/iUs :  Phot.,  Hesych.  a.  c.  rvr^ 
fr^^oXos  *Ep/iris :  Eustath.  ad  Hom.  Od.  p.  1353, 

Numerous  examples  occur  in  Paasanias  aid 
other  writers  of  their  being  placed  on  the 
boundaries  of  lands  and  states  and  at  the  gates 
of  cities  C'^pbs  rp  irvA^Si,  frpowAaliss,  Pans.  riiL 
34,  §  3,  s.  6 ;  iv.  33,  §  3,  s.  4,  &c ;  Uarpocr.). 
Small  Hermae  were  also  used  as  pilasters,  and 
as  supports  for  furniture  and  utensils.  (Pollax, 
viL  15,  73;  Muller,  ArchSol.  §  379,  n.  2.) 
Bespecting  the  use  of  the  Hermae  and  Hemdi 
in  the  Circus,  see  p.  433,  with  cuts  of  the  doors 
of  the  Carceres, 

With  reelect  to  the  form  of  theae  works,  tht 
essential  parts  have  been  already  mentioned.  A 
pointed  beard  (f^pow^ay^if)  belonged  to  tiic 
ancient  type  (Artemid.  ii.  42).  A  mantle 
(ifidrtop)  was  frequently  hung  over  the  aboolden 
(Paus.  viii.  39,  §  4;  Diog.  La8rt.  v.  83). 
Originally  the  legs  and  arms  were  altogether 
wanting  (Pausauias  calls  them  &jca«Xoi,i.  24>§3X 
and,  in  place  of  the  arms,  there  were  oftea 
projections  to  hang  garlands  upon ;  but  when 
the  reverence  attached  to  the  ancient  type 
became  less,  and  the  love  of  novelty  greater,  the 
whole   torso  vbs  placed  upon  a  qoadrangalar 
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pilUr,  whiab  Upercd  towardi  the  bts»,  and 
fiiwllT  tha  pillar  ItMlf  ww  lomatimti  chiullHl 
to  iBdtcste  tha  aapBratiaD  of  the  lagi,  bi  miif  be 
seen  in  a  tetngoaal  famaU  atatna  in  tha  Villa 
Albani.  <Wmkelm.  Sloria  detle  Arli,  toI.  i. 
tav.  1.)  Sometimn,  u  above  gtated,  tba  heed 
was  double,  triple,  and  eran  fourfold.  Tha 
whole  figDte  wai  gaoenllf  of  itona  or  marbla  ; 
but  Cicani  {ad  Alt.  i.  8)  mantiODi  lotiia  which 
wen  of  Paateiic  marbla,  with  hronie  headi. 
(HiUlar,  ArcASol.  d.  Kwul,  %  67.) 

UanT  statuei  eiiited  of  other  daitiei,  of  tha 
■ante  fi>rm  as  the  Herraae,  which  no  daabt 
oriviDated  in  tha  aame  maanar,  and  which  vera 
etill  called  bf  the  generic  nama  of  Htrmat,  even 
though  the  bo.it  upon  them  «a>  that  of  another 
deitv.  Several  imagea  of  thia  kind  are  deacribed 
hj  Panuniai;  one  of  Poseidoa  at  TriCDloui  in 
Arcadia  (viii.  35,  §  S),  aoothar  of  Zaoa  Tele 
Tegea  («.  4B,  §  4),  and  another  al  Aphrodite 
Urania  at  Atheni  (i.  19,  g  2].  The  reawiD  whf 
the  itatacB  of  the  other  deities  were  developed 
into  perfect  forma,  while  thoaa  of  Hermes  so 
groerallj  (bj  no  meani  uDirarMll;)  retained 
their  ancient  hihion,  is  obrioiuly  on  aecoont  o( 
the  religiooa  significance  attached  to  the  ijmbol 
of  tha  pillar,  as  a  bonndanr  mark.  Where  thi 
motiTe  wna  not  called  Into  action,  Herme 
himself  was  represented  in  the  completa  homa 
form  with  all  tha  perfection  of  Greek  art,  as,  fo 
aiample,  in  hia  atatnes  in  the  paiaeairagf  and  i' 
thoea  which  embodied  others  of  hii  attributes. 
<See  MUller,  Archaot.  d.  Kmut,  §g  380,  381.) 

Seme  stataes  of  this  kind  are  described  bjr . 
name  componndad  of  that  of  Hermes  and  another 
diTtnitf :  thus  wa  have  Bernuoabii  {AatA, 
Pal.  li.  380),  Sermara,  MtrmalAma  <Cio. 
ad  Alt.  i.  1  and  4),  aervterades  (Cic.  ad  Att.  i. 
10),  Hemmot  (Plin.  H.  S.  luvi.  |  33), 
Hermapm  (Bekk.  Anxd.  1198).  It  has  bee 
dUpntad  whsthar  such  Rgares  ware  composed  c 
tha  aquat«  pillar,  as  the  emblem  of  Herme 
■UTmoaDtad  by  the  bust  of  the  other  divinity 
or,  aeeondlj,  whether  the  heads  of  Hermes  and  the 
other  god  were  united,  as  in  che  bust  of  JanDs ;  or, 
laatly,  whether  the  symbolical  characteristics  of 
the  two  deHiaa  were  combined  in  the  name  statne. 
The  beat  recent  criticism  is  in  favour  ofthe  fint  of 
tha  above  eiplnnstions  :  "  as  commonly  asiamed, 
they  ware  statnea  of  those  deities  in  tha  Hermes 
form,  not  Janu»-like  oompounds  of  the  two 
deities  named  "(BanmeisUr.i.  SOid;  ef.Hliller, 
ArciSol.  d.  Kmsl,  §  345}.  lucaptions,  however, 
seem  to  have  existed:  aJanua-bead  of  Hermes 
and  Athena  in  Hiiller's  DmJunaier,  pi.  xlii. 
No.  5SS.  Soma,  again,  inch  as  the  Kermerota* 
of  TanHsciiB,  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  other 
masterpieces  of  sculpture,  ware  probably  sot  of 
a  tanninal  ehsraclar  at  all,  iiny  more  than  the 
Hcrmaphroditi,  of  which  specimens  are  eitant 
[HBUUPHKODiroHl.  It  is  Bot  unlikely  that 
they  may  hare  been  simply  hermaphrodite 
Erotea,  like  these  depicted  on  some  aouth-Italian 
TBMK.  It  is  difficolt  to  beliere  that  thesonlptor 
of  tha  Dirce-groap  (Toro  Famtae')  would  have 
candascended  to  tna  emballuhment  of  terminal 

There  is  still  another  claM  of  these  works  in 
which  the  boat  rapreaanted  no  deity  at  all,  bat 
was  simply  the  portrait  of  a  man,  and  in  which 
tha  pillar  loses  all  its  symbolical  meaning,  and 
baoome*  a  mere  pedestal.    Even  these  stataes, 
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howeTer,  retained  the  names  of  Strmu  and 
IitmuBi.  The  aiamples  of  them  are  very 
Domeroui.  A  list  of  these  and  of  tha  other 
Hermae  ia  given  by  C.  W.  Miiller.  (Ersoh  and 
Oruber's  EwykUpddit,  art.  Btrmoi.) 

The  Hermae  of  all  kinds  were  in  great  request 
among  the  wealthy  Romans,  for  the  decoration 
of  their  Louees  and  villas  (Cic  ad  AU.  II.  cc.). 
It  is  also  stated  that  they  used  them  as  posts  for 
otnameDtal  railings  to  a  garden,  in  which  case 
thev  were  commonly  decorated  with  the  bnsta  of 
pbilosophara  and  eminent  men,  some  of  which 
may  be  seen  at  the  Vatican  and  other  moseums, 
with  the  square  holes  in  tbeir  shonldera  into 
which  the  transversa  rail  was  inserted.  This 
square  hole,  however,  is  also  seen  in  Hermae  of 
old  Oreek  workmanship,  in  which  <ases  they 
were  probably  the  sockets  of  tha  projections, 
above  mentioned,  for  hanging  garlands  on. 

The  eiistiug  remains  of  ancient  art  are  rich 
in  terminal  statues  of  all  the  classaa  which  have 
been  described ;  and  specimens  of  nearly  all  may 
be  seen  in  the  British  Huseam,  and  in  engrav- 
ings in  Mfiller'a  DeiiaiMer  dor  allot  K%mtt 
(vol.  i.  pi.  L  Not.  3,  4,  S  i— vol.  ii.  pi.  mi. 
So.  341  ;  pi.  iiiiii.  Noa.  376,  38*;,  3B7 ; 
pL  ixxri.  Noa.  428,  i29;  pi.  xlii.  No.  526). 
The  lirst  two  eiamplea  in  HuUer  are  very 
i_. .! ,,._  .__._  .  bas-relief,  eihibiting  a 


Harmea  decorated  < 

with  the  implemants  ofhU  worship,  as 

the   following  engraving;   the  other 


onded 


Benaca.    (From  a  bas-talleE) 

bas-relief  in  which  we  SM  a  terminal  boat  of 
Dionysus  washed  and  decorated  by  a  man  and 
three  women.  Uarmaa  of  the  bearded  Dionysus 
occur  frequently  among  eiiating  remains  (Qar- 
litt,  Archaol.  Sdir.  p.  194  S.)  Respecting  the 
Hermae  on  coins,  sea  Basehe,  Ler.  Univ.  An 
Num.  s.  TV.  Herma,  Htrmalieim,  Htrnn. 
(CO.  Unller,  Archaol.  dtr  Ewut;  HGllet  and 
Osterley,  DmJemaier  dtr  allm  JTwuf ;  Bau- 
meiater,  DmhaSler,  s.  vv.  QStttrbilder,  Htrma.') 
[P.  S.]  [W.  W.] 
BEBHAEA  C^n'^^'h  A>stival>  of  Uermas, 
celebrated  In  various  parts  of  Greece.  As 
Hermes  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  tha  gyinnatla 
and  palaestrae,  the  boys  at  Athens  oelebrated 
the  Harmaea  in  the  gymnasia.  They  ware  on 
this  occasion  dressed  in  their  best,  o^red  saeri- 
lices  to  the  god,  and  amused  themselrea  with 
-"-'  DS  games  and  sports,  which  were  probably 
more  fnt  and  unmtrained  character  than 
Hence  the  gymnaslarch  was  prohibited 
by  a  law  of  Solon  (Aasohln.  c  'Anarch.  $  13) 
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from  ftdmiUing  anf  •doHi  on  th«  occuion. 
ThU  Uw,  howcrer,  waf  afitrwardi  neglected, 
and  in  the  time  of  Plato  {Lysii,  p.  20<>  D)  we 
find  the  bojs  celebrating  the  Uermaaa  in  a 
)>alaestra,  and  in  the  pretence  of  penons  of  all 
acca.  (Becker-GOll,  Chankle.*,  u.  62,  cC  49 ; 
oVmiiliUM,  pp.  9276,  928a.) 

Uermaea  were  ako  celebrated  in  Crete,  where, 
on  this  occasion,  the  same  costom  prevailed 
which  was  obserred  at  Rome  daring  the  Satur- 
nalia ;  for  the  daj  was  a  season  of  freedom  and 
ei^jment  for  the  slarea,  and  their  masters 
waited  npon  them  at  their  repasts.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  639  b;  cf.  rt  p.  263  f.) 

The  town  of  Pheneos,  in  Arcadia,  of  which 
Hermes  was  the  principal  dirinity,  likewise 
celebrated  Hermaea  with  games  and  contests. 
(Pans.  TiU.  14,  {  7 ;  cf.  Journ.  Hdleti,  Soc.  viu 
101.)  A  festiTal  of  the  same  kind  was  cele- 
brated at  Pellena.  (SchoL  ad  Pind.  OL  rii.  156, 
and  itfsM.  X.  82.)  Tanagra,  in  Boeotia,  likewise 
celebrated  feetiTals  of  Hermes  KpiofSpot  and 
npiftmxt  (Pans.  ix.  22,  §  2;  ct  Jowm.  HeUen, 
Soc  ri,  95,  riiL  11);  as  did  some  other  places, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  not  known.  (See 
Index  to  Hermann's  GottefoL  AlUrth,  s.  t. 
"Eftfmm,)  [LS.]    [W.  W.] 

UEBMAPHBODrTUS  i^pfui^iros\  a 
hermaphrodite.  This  conception  belongs  to  art 
as  w^  as  to  mfthologT,  and  will  here  be 
briefljr  noticed  from  the  former  point  of  view. 
**  The  idea  itself  was  probablj  derired  from  the 
worship  of  nature  in  the  Elast,  where  we  linJ 
not  only  monstrous  compounds  of  animals,  but 
also  that  peculiar  kind  of  dualism  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  combination  of  the  male  and 
female "  {Diet.  Bkyjr,  s.  v.).  The  exchange  of 
dresses  bj  Hercules  and  Oimphale,  and  similar 
proceedings  in  Cyprian,  Ljdian,  and  Greek 
worships,  are  thought  to  point  to  the  s:ime 
Oriental  origin.  The  traditional  derivation  of 
the  name  from  Hermes  and  Aphrodite  is  pro- 
nounced doubtful  bj  Baumeister,  who  thinks 
that  some  foreign  words  may  be  concealed 
under  it ;  nothing  definite,  however,  is  yet 
proposed.  Hermapbrodittu  was  regarded  as  an 
emblem  of  indissoluble  marriage,  in  opposition 
to  the  ready  divorces  of  ancient  manners :  and 
chaplets  were  hung  up  in  his  shrine  at  Athens 
by  widows  who  desired  to  testify  their  fidelity 
to  the  deceased  (Alciphr.  Ep,  iv.  37).  This, 
according  to  Baumeister,  is  also  the  explanation 
of  the  fable  of  Hermaphroditus  and  the  nymph 
SalmacU  in  Ov.  Met.  iv.  285-:i88. 

Five  marble  statues  of  this  clau  are  extant ; 
the  oldest  gives  its  name  to  the  Sola  ddC  Erma- 
frodito  in  the  Uffiii  at  Florence ;  two  are  in  the 
Louvre,  one  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  the  fifth  has 
lately  been  dug  up  in  Rome  (figured  Moiu  detV 
Inst,  xi.  43).  Of  these  the  Borghese  and  one  of 
the  Louvre  statues  are  the  most  celebrated,  but 
a  strong  resemblance  runs  through  them  all ; 
in  each  the  figure  is  lying  on  its  side  or  face 
downwards,  and  the  delicate  outlines  of  the 
back,  turned  towards  the  spectator,  alone  sus:- 
gest  the  bisexual  form.  This  type  is  probably 
derived  from  the  bronze  original  of  the  elder 
Polycles  (Plin.  ff.  N.  xxxiv.  §  80),  and  thus 
does  not  go  further  back  than  the  later 
Athenian  school.  Other  less  modest  represen- 
tations are  given  by  Clarac  (pi.  666  ff.).  By 
an  obvious  symbolism,  the  hermaphrodite  form 
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occurs  in  reliefs  among  Bacachanalian  dances, 
Hermae  of  the  bearded  Dionysus,  and  £rotes. 
(Mttller,  ArchSoL  der  Kmitt^  {§  128  n.  2,  392 
n.  2 1  Baumeister,Z)enibncUer,  s.  v.  HarmjphvdiL^ 

[W.  W.T 
HEBMATHE'KA.    [Heriulil] 
HEEBfE'BACLAE.    [Hebmi^.] 
HEBCNES,  baskeU  or  crates.     [AsBO.] 
UBBO'ON  (4^er).    [Apotheosib;  Fusus, 
p.  8886.1 
HE6TIA  (<<rr(a).    [FocOB.] 
UESTIASte    {karimffts)   was  s  species  of 
liturgy,  and  consisted  in  giving  a  feast  to  one  of 
the  tribes  at  Athens  (r^r  ^XV  4«Tiair,  Den. 
c.  Mid,  p.  565,  §  156;    Aristot.  Pol,   vi.  7= 
p.  1320,  37  ;  Pollux,  iiL  67).     It  was  provided 
for  each  tribe  at  the  expense  of  a  person  be- 
Icmging  to  that  tribe,  who  was  called  irr^irta^ 
(Dem.  c.  Lift,  p.  463,  §  21 ;  <x  Boeot.  de  Norn. 
p.  996,  §  7.)     Harpocration  (s.  o.  *Zffrtirmpy 
states  on  the  authoritv  of  the  speech  of  Demo- 
sthenes against   Meidias,  that  this    feast   was 
sometimes  provided  by  persons  voluntarily,  aad 
at  other  times  by  persons  appointed  by  lot ;  but, 
as  Boeckh  remarks,  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  in 
the  speech,  and  no  burthen  of  this  description 
could  have  been  imposed  upon  a  citizen  by  lot. 
The  4ffTiirop<f  were  doubtless   appointed,  like 
all  persons  serving  liturgies,  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  property  in  some  regular  sac* 
cession;  fortunes  under  three  talents  seem  to 
have  been  excused  this  and  other  liturgies  (Isae. 
Or.  3  [PyrrA.],  $  80).     These  banqueU  of  the 
tribes,  called    ^vArruccb   Serrra   by    Athoiaeas 
(v.  p.  185  c),  were  introduced  for  sacred  pur- 
poses, and  fbr  keeping  up  a  friendly  intercourse 
between  persons  of  the  same  tribe.     They  are 
mentioned  as  given  at  the  great  festivnls  of  the 
Dionysia    and    Paoathenaea    (see    the    newly- 
discovered  scholia  on  Dem.  Lept,  1.  c  in  BidUtm 
de  Correep.  Hellen.  i.  147),  as  well  as  at  the 
Thesmophoria,  when  married  men   entertained 
the  women  on  behalf  of  their  wives  (Isae.  /.  c). 
The  entei-tainment  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
simple  character,  including  meat  but  not  deU- 
cacies  (Pollux,  iii.  67).    Boeckh  thinks  there  may 
have  been  2,000  guests,  and  the  cost,  at  the  low 
figure  of  two  o^ls  a  bead,  nearly  700  dradi- 
mas;  Paley   suggests  a   doubt   whether  more 
than  the   fifty  jSovAcvrol  of  each  tribe  were 
really  entertained  (ad  Dem.  Boeot.  L  c.)u    The 
notion  of  Boeckh,  that  there  were  also  **  great 
feastings    of    the    people,    defrayed    fiom  the 
Theorica,"  is  jtutly  rejected  by  hb  editor  Frinkel 
(n.  779) ;  the  Theoric  fund  vras  spent  in  dramatic 
and  other  shows  (B4ai)  or  distributions  of  con 
(Siod^cii,    Siayo/iof)*    ^^^  ^    public    dinnosL 
(Boeckh,  P.  E.  pp.  452, 465=^CAA.»  L  537, 554; 
Wolf,    JProleg.  ad   LepL  p.  Ixxxvii.  =  45  tr. 
Beatson.)  [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

HETAEBAE  (fro^).  The  word  {rd^a 
signifies  originally  a  female  companion,  but  ia 
its  most  conmion  use  denotes  any  woman  who 
lived  with  (ovrfiKai,  tAi^i^^cit,  xfif^^f^^  ^^''** 
c  Timocr.  p.  762,  §  197)  a  man  in  any  other 
connexion  than  lawful  wedlock.  It  included 
every  shade  of  meaning  from  a  concubine  wbo 
might  be  a  wife  in  all  but  the  legal  qualification 
of  citizenship  {e.g.  Aspasia  to  Pericles ;  cf.  005- 
cubina)  to  the  lowest  prostitute.  The  latter 
was  properly  called  ttipin,  a  more  opprobrious 
term ;   but  usually  by  the  euphemistic  name 
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^aipa  (Ath.  xiii.  p.  571  d-f,  citing  comic 
writ«n;  Anaxil/V-.  22  Meineke ;  Plut.  Sol.  15). 
Het^reen  different  classes  of  l^atpai  we  find 
mach  the  same  distinctions  as  in  dissolate  cities 
in  modern  times,  modified  of  course  by  the  pre- 
valence of  slavery ;  the  New  €k>medy,  with  its 
Z«atin  adapters  Plaatns  and  Terence,  and  the 
^CM^ucol  Zii\vyot  of  Lncian,  exhibit  slave-girls 
o^med  by  mpvofioaml^  lenones  ;  kept  mistresses, 
'whether  bond  or  free;  private  hetaerae  living 
in  houses  by  themselves,  or  sometimes  two  or 
three  together;  the  demi'^monde,  iratpai  voXv- 
ircXtii  or  /itya\6fua$ot,  with  more  or  less  fashion- 
able surroundings,  represented  by  the  great 
historic  courtesans,  Phryne,  Lais,  &c. ;  and 
finally  the  assertors  of  women's  rights  to  edu- 
cation and  culture,  whose  lives  were  almost 
'vrithout  reproach,  and  of  whom  Aspasia  is  iht 
tjpe.  As  persons  of  this  class  acted  a  promi- 
nent and  influential  part  in  some  of  the  Greek 
states,  we  cannot  avoid  in  this  work  stating 
their  position  and  their  relations  to  other  classes 
of  society.  But  as  their  conduct,  manners, 
ensnaring  artifices,  and  impositions  have  at  all 
times  and  in  all  countries  been  the  same,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  points  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  hetaerae  of  Greece. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  fact  that  young 
men  at  Athens,   previous    to  their  marriage, 
spent  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  the  company 
of  hetaerae,  was  very  leniently  viewed ;  though 
stem  moralists  thought  that  it  had  been  other- 
wise in  the  *'  good  old   times "  (Isocr.  Areop, 
$  48).    Marriage,  indeed,  produced  on  the  whole 
a  change  in  this  mode  of  living  of  young  men, 
hut  in  innumerable  instances  even  married  men 
continued  their  intercourse  with  hetaerae,  with- 
out drawing  upon  themselves  the  censure  of 
public  opinion ;  it  seems,  on  the  contrary,  evident 
£rom  the  manner  in  which  the  history  of  one 
Lysias,  a  sophist,  is  told  in  the  speech  against 
Ne€Kra  (p.  1351,  {  21  ff.),  that  such  connexions 
after  marriage  were  not  looked  upon  as  anything 
extraordinary  or  inconsistent,  provided  a  man 
did  not  offend  against  public  decency,  or  alto- 
gether neglect   his    legitimate  wife    and    the 
affairs  of  his  household,  as  was  the  case  with 
Alcibiades.    (Andoc  c.  Alcib.  §  14).    This  irre- 
gular condition  of  private  life  among  the  Greeks 
seems  to  have  arisen  chiefly  from  two  causes: 
£rst  from  the  unrestrained  sensuality  of  the 
Creek  character ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  gene- 
rally prevailing  indifference  between  husbands 
and  wives.    As  regards  the  latter  point,  matri- 
monial life  in  the  historical  times  of  Greece  was 
Tery  different  from  that  which  we  find  described 
in  the  heroic  age.    How  this  change  was  brought 
about   is   not    clear;    but  it  con  scarcely  be 
doubted  that,  generally  speaking,  the  Greeks 
looked  upon  marriage  merely  as  a  means  of 
producing  citizens  for  the  state.   (Dem.  c.  Neaer. 
p.   1386,  §   122;    Becker-Gtfll,    OiarikUs,    iii. 
•390  ff.,  &c.)     The  education  of   women  was 
almost  entirely  neglected ;  they  were  thought 
a  kind  of  inferior  beings,  less  endowed  by  nature, 
and   incapable  of   taking  any  part  in   public 
affiiirs  and  of  sympathising  with  their  husbands. 
In  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  therefore,  they 
were  not  fit  to  be  agreeable  companions  to  their 
husbands,  who  consequently  sought  elsewhere 
that  which  they  did  not  find  at  home.    It  is 
true  that  the  history  of  Greece  furnishes  many 
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pleasing  examples  of  domestic  happiness  and 
well-educated  women,  but  these  are  exceptions, 
and  only  confirm  the  general  rule.  A  conse- 
quence of  all  this  was,  that  women  were  bound 
down  by  rules  which  men  might  violate  with 
impunity;  and  a  wife  appears  to  have  had  no 
right  to  proceed  against  her  husband,  even  if 
she  could  prove  that  he  was  unfaithful  (Plant. 
Meroat,  iv.  6,  3),  although  she  herself  was 
subject  to  divorce  if  she  was  detected.  But 
neglect,  cruelty,  or  riototu  waste  of  the  wife's 
fortune,  superadded  to  adultery,  rendered  the 
husband  liable  to  a  8/«n}  kok^u^s.  The  case  in 
Aldphron  {Epist,  i.  6),  who  represents  a  wife 
threatening  her  husband,  that  unless  he  would 
give  up  his  dissolute  mode  of  living,  she  would 
induce  her  fiither  to  bring  a  charge  against 
him,  must  have  been  of  this  Tatter  kind  (Becker- 
GOll,  Charikles^  ii.  88;  AtL  Prooesi,  p.  354 
Lips.). 

But  to  return  to  the  hetaerae :  the  state  not 
only  tolerated,  but  protected  them,  and  obtained 
profit  from  them.  Solon  is  said  to  have  estab- 
ibhed  a  wopwMW  (also  called  vai8ur«r«ior,  ipyo' 
vrtifHOv  or  o&nj/Mi),  in  which  prostitutes  were 
kept  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  569  d),  and  to  have  built 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemos  with  the 
profit  which  had  been  obtained  from  them.  At 
a  later  period  the  number  of  such  hotues  at 
Athens  was  increased,  and  the  persons  who  kept 
them  were  called  wofnH>0oei€ol,  lenones.  The 
conduct  of  the  hetaerae  in  these  houses  is 
described  in  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  568).  All  the 
hetaerae  of  such  houses,  as  well  as  individuals 
who  lived  by  themselves  and  gained  their  liveli- 
hood by  prostitution,  had  to  pay  to  the  state  a 
license-duty  (wopwuchw  rdXos,  Aeschin.  c.  Timarch, 
§§  119, 120X  and  the  collecting  of  this  tax  was 
every  year  let  by  the  senate  to  such  persons 
(rtkmwaij  or  wofnfortXinmt,  Philonides,  ap.  Folluc. 
vii.  202)  as  were  best  acquainted  with  those 
who  had  to  pay  it.  The  hetaerae  were  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  ityopeofSfioi  (Suidas, 
s.  V.  AtdyfKtftfAa)j  and  their  places  of  abode  were 
chiefly  in  the  Cerameicus.  (Hesych.  «.  v.  Kcpa- 
fi€uc6sJ)  A  ridiculous  mistake  of  some  late 
grammarians  as  to  the  nature  of  the  wopvuc^ 
r4\os  has  been  noticed  under  Agoranomi.  Even 
Boeckh  thinks  that  it  was  a  kind  of  income-tax 
on  their  supposed  profits!  (P.  E.  p.  333= 
8thh*  i.  404.) 

The  number  of  private  hetaerae,  or  such  as 
did  not  live  in  a  vo^ciby,  was  very  great  at 
Athens.  They  were,  however,  generally  not 
mere  prostitutes,  but  acted  at  the  same  time  as 
flute  or  cithara  players,  and  as  dancers,  and 
were  as  such  frequently  engaged  to  add  to  the 
splendour  of  family  sacrifices  (Plant.  EpicL  iii. 
4,  64),  or  to  enliven  and  heighten  the  pleasures 
of  men  at  their  symposia.  Their  private  abodes, 
where  often  two,  three,  and  more  lived  together, 
were  also  frequently  places  of  resort  for  young 
men.  (Isocr.  Arecjpag.  §  48.)  Most  of  these 
hetaerae  not  only  took  the  greatest  care  to 
preserve  their  physical  beauty,  and  to  acquire 
such  accomplishments  as  we  just  mentioned,  but 
also  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  minds.  Thus  the  Arcadian  La- 
stheneia  was  a  disciple  of  Plato  (Athen.  xii. 
p.  546  d),  and  Leontion  a  disciple  of  Epicurus 
(Athen.  xiii.  p.  588  b) ;  Aspasia  is  even  said  to 
hare  instructed  Socrates  and  Pericles.     What- 
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«vtr  we  iDAy  think  of  the  historical  tmth  of 
theic  and  umilar  reporta.  they  are  of  importanoe 
to  the  hietorian,  inaimiich  as  tbej  ihow  io  what 
light  these  hetaerae  were  looked  upon  bj  the 
ancients.  It  seems  to  hare  been  owiog  es- 
pecially to  their  superiority  in  intellectnal 
cuhiTation  orer  the  iemale  citiifn,  that  men 
preferred  their  society  and  conrersation  to  those 
of  citiaens  and  wires ;  and  that  some  hetaerae, 
snch  as  Aspasis,  Lais,  Phryne,  and  others,  formed 
connexions  with  the  OKMt  eminent  men  of  their 
age,  and  acquired  considerable  influence  orer 
their  contemporaries.  The  free  and  unrestrained 
conduct  and  coorersation,  which  were  not  sub- 
ject to  the  strict  conventional  rules  which 
honest  women  hsd  to  obserre;  their  wit  and 
humour,  of  which  so  many  instanoes  are  re- 
corded; were  well  calculated  to  ensnare  young 
men,  and  to  draw  the  attention  of  husbands 
away  from  their  wItos.  Women,  however,  of 
the  intellect  and  charaotar  of  Aspasia  were 
exceptions ;  and  eren  Athenian  citizens  did  not 
scruple  to  introduoe  their  wives  and  daughters 
to  her  circles,  that  they  might  learn  there  the 
secrets  by  which  they  might  gain  and  preserre 
the  afliectioM  of  their  husbands.  The  disorderly 
life  of  the  maiority  of  Greek  hetaerae  is  no- 
where set  forth  in  better  colours  than  in  the 
works  of  the  writers  who  belong  to  the  so-called 
school  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  imd  in  the  plavs 
of  Plautus  and  Terence;  with  which  may  be 
compared  Demesth.  o.  Heaer,  p.  1355  ffl,  and 
Athen.  xiiL  It  was  formerly  snppoaed  that  at 
Athens  a  peculiar  dress  was  by  law  prescribed 
to  the  hetaerae,  but  this  opinion  is  without  any 
foundaUon.    (Becker-Q«ll,  CAarMes,  ii.  103.) 

The  town  most  notorious  In  Greece  for  the 
number  of  its  hetaerae,  as  well  as  for  their 
refined  manners  and  beauty,  was  Corinth. 
(Plato,  £ep.  iiL  p.  404  D;  Dio  Chrysost.  Orat. 
xxxrii.  p.  119,  Reiske ;  Aristoph.  Flut,  149,  with 
the  Schol. ;  and  Schol  ad  £ysi$tr.  90 ;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  573,  kc;  Miiller,  Vor,  U.  10,  {  7.) 
Strabo  (riii.  p.  378)  sUtes  that  the  temple  of 
AphrodHe  in  this  town  possessed  more  than  one 
thousand  hetaerae,  who  were  called  lcp<i8ovAoi, 
and  who  were  the  ruin  of  many  a  stranger  who 
visited  Corinth.  (Wachsmuth,  ffetlen.  Aitertk. 
vol.  ii.  p.  392.)  Hence  the  name  Kopv^lm  ic6pfi 
was  used  as  synonymotu  with  iraipa,  and 
K0puf$id(€^$ai  was  equivalent  to  krmjtwf,  (£u- 
fltath.  ad  It,  ii.  570.)  At  Sparta,  and  in  most 
other  Doric  states,  the  hetaerae  seem  never  to 
have  acquired  that  importance  which  they  had 
in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  among  the  Greeks 
of  Asia  Minor. 

An  important  question  is,  who  the  hetaerae 
generally  were?  The  Upi^vXot  of  Corinth 
were,  as  their  name  indicates,  persons  who  had 
dedicated  themselves  as  slaves  to  Aphrodite; 
and  their  prostitution  was  a  kind  of  service  to 
the  goddess.  [HiERODULL]  Those  ■w6p^aA  who 
were  kept  at  Athens  in  public  brothels  by  the 
voprofioirKBl  were  generally  slaves  belonging  to 
these  -KopvofioWKoiy  who  compelled  them  to 
prostitute  their  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
enriching  themselves.  The  owners  of  these 
'w6pvat  were  justly  held  in  greater  contempt 
than  the  unhappy  victims  themselves.  Some- 
times, however,  they  were  real  prostitutes,  who 
voluntarily  entered  into  a  contract  with  a 
wa^ro/Soo-autf :  others  again  were  females  who 


had  been  educated  in  better  circomstances  ami 
for  a  better  fate,  but  had  by  mitfortunes  lort 
their  liberty,  and  were  compelled  by  wast- to 
take  to  this  mode  of  living.  Among  this  \tA 
class  we  may  also  reckon  Uiose  girls  who  hai 
been  picked  up  as  young  children,  and  hrongkt 
up  by  wopvo/Somrol  for  the  purpose  of  proatitB- 
tion.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  Micarste,  a 
freed -woman,  who  had  contrived  to  procue 
seven  young  children,  and  afterwards  compeUed 
them  to  prostitution,  or  sold  them  to  men  who 
wished  to  have  the  exclusive  posse— ion  of  them. 
(Dem.  c.  Heaer,  p.  1351,  §  18  ff.)  Other 
instances  of  the  same  kind  are  mentioned  in  the 
comedies  of  Plautus.  (Compare  Isaeus,  Or.  6 
lPhUocL\  §  19.)  Thus  all  proatHotes  kept  in 
public  or  private  houses  were  cither  real  slaves 
or  at  least  looked  upon  and  trsatad  aa  snch. 
Those  hetaerae,  on  the  other  hand,  who  lived 
alone  either  as  mistresses  of  certain  individask 
or  as  common  hetaerae,  were  almost  invariably 
strangers  or  aliens,  or  freed-women.  The  cases 
in  which  daughters  of  Athenian  citixena  adopted 
the  life  of  a  hetaera,  as  Lamia,  the  daug^iter  of 
Cleanor  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  577),  seem  to  have 
occurred  very  seldom ;  and  whenever  such  a  case 
happened,  the  woman  was  by  law  excluded  from 
all  public  sacrifices  and  ofBces,  sank  down  to  the 
rank  of  an  alien,  and  as  such  became  snbjeet  to 
the  wofrntchw  r^Xot :  she  generally  also  changed 
her  name.  The  same  degradation  took  place 
when  an  Athenian  citizen  kept  a  vopMSir, 
which  seems  to  have  happened  very  seldcn. 
(Boeckh,  P.  E.  p.  333=5WA.»  i.  404.) 

(Fr.  Jacobs,  BeitrSge  mar  Qesch,  de$  wtiHeL 
Ge9chUcht$,  in  his  Vermuchte  Schriften,  voL  iv.; 
Becker-GOll,  ChariJdes,  ii.  85-104,  iiL  306-398; 
Limbnrg-Brouwer,  Bistoirt  de  ia  CiniUati» 
morale  et  reUgieuM  dss  ^rscs;  Wachsmuth, 
JfelUn,  Alterth,  ii.  392  ff.;  Hermann-Blumner, 
PrHwto/tertA.  p.  254  ff.)  [L.  a]     [W.  W.] 
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ypm^).  This  action  was  maintainable  agaiut 
such  Athenian  citizens  as  had  admiaisteTed  to 
the  unnatural  lusts  of  another  for  pay  (Aesohin. 
c.  Thn,  §§  29,  51,  72,  87 ;  Plainer,  Proc  a. 
Kiagen,  iL  p.  221);  but  only  if  after  sw^ 
degradation  they  ventured  to  ezerdse  their 
political  franchise,  e,g.  speak  in  the  public 
assembly  or  bear  office  in  the  state,  etc 
(Aeschin.  c.  Tim.  §  19  ff.,  195 ;  Pollux,  viU.  43; 
cf.  Dem.  c  8tqi>h,  i.  p.  1125,  §  79).  The  same 
action  was  maintainable  against  the  icipios  who 
hired  out  a  youth  under  age  (not  against  the 
youth  himself),  and  against  the  person  who 
hired  another,  whether  under  age  or  not,  fiir 
such  purposes  (such  an  action  was  peihaps 
called  f  jf  4ra//nKrty  fu<rB^€tcSf  yet  see  Aeachio. 
c.  Tim,  §  13,  icor*  abrou  fjukw  rov  woiS^f  oi*  ^ 
(6  p6fAos)  ypwpks  iratp4^€tts  «?Mti,  learit,  Z^  rev 
fu(r$ii<rarrosica.\rovfiur$^HrafidyQv).  Such  actions 
belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  theanaothetae. 
All  three  classes  of  oflenders  were  capitally 
punished  (Aeschin.  c.  Tim.  §§  13,  72,  87,  90). 
Hefiler  (Ath.  Gerichtnerf.  p.  172)  extended 
this  action  also  to  the  wpovymyolz  yet  there 
was  a  special  ypap^  irpoaynyttas  (Aeschin. 
c.  Tim,  §§  14, 184).  (AtL  Prooets,  ed.  Upaias, 
p.  411  f.)  [J.  S.  M.]    [H.  H.] 

HETAERI  (^to^nm).    [Exsacmn,  p.  777<.7 

HETAmrAE  (^auMlm).    fXRiUd.] 

HSXATHORUM.    (Tjechca.] 


HEXASTYLOS 

HEXASTY'LOS.    [Templum.] 
HEXE^RES.    [NAV18.] 

UIEREION  {UfMiOv),     rSACRIFIOIXTM.] 

HI'EREUS  TON  SOTE'RON  (/«pci»s  r&p 
ir9tr^pmv)y  priest  of  the  SaTiours,  that  is,  of 
Antigonot  and  Denietriui,  who  were  received  by 
the  Athenians,  in  B.G.  307,  as  their  liberators 
with  honours  and  flatteries  of  every  sort,  lliey 
even  went  so  far  as  to  pay  divine  honours  to 
these  princes  under  the  title  of  Saviours  (trofrilpcT), 
and  to  assign  a  priest  {Itp^its)  to  attend  to  their 
woEship,  who  was  to  be  elected  annually  by 
Cheirotonia  (Plut.  Demetr,  10).  This  continued 
for  twenty  years  till  the  conquest  of  Demetrius 
bj  Pyrrhus  in  D.O.  287,  when  the  otfice  was 
abolished  and  these  extravagant  honours  annulled 
(Id.  46).  It  was  formerly  believed,  on  the 
authority  of  Plutarch,  that  while  the  Uptbs  r&p 
irmr^pofy  lasted  his  name  was  used  to  mark  the 
year  in  state  records  and  private  documents 
{<nf/ifi6\<ua)  in  place  of  the  first  archon;  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  magis- 
trates of  these  twenty  years  were  in  later  times 
colled  archons,  as,  for  instance,  by  IHodorus  and 
Dionysins  of  Ualicaraassus.  Clinton  accounted 
for  this  by  supposing  that  the  Athenians  would 
not  leave  upon  their  Fasti  this  mark  of  their 
humiliation.  (Droysen,  Oeschichte  dea  Helleni9' 
musy  i.  439 ;  Clinton,  F.  ff.  ii.  380 ;  Schomann, 
Jintiq,  Jwr,  Pvbl,  Graec.  p.  359 ;  Thirlwall,  vii. 
331.)  But  it  has  now  been  convincingly 
proved  that  this  statement  of  Plntarch*s  rests 
on  an  error  (Schdmann,  Antiq,  i.  537  n.,  E.  T.) ; 
Grote  passes  it  over  in  silence,  and,  if  it  were 
true,  there  would  naturally  be  evidence  of  it  in 
the  many  Attic  inscriptions  lately  discovered. 
On  the  other  honours  paid  to  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  cf.  Gilbert,  Staatsalterth.  i.  154,  | 
190.  [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

HIERODU'LI  (l€p69ov\ot)  were  persons  of 
both  sexes  who  were  devoted,  like  slaves,  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  They  were  of  Eastern 
origin,  and  are  most  frequently  met  with  in 
connexion  with  the  worship  of  the  deities  of 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Asia  Minor.  They  con- 
sisted of  two  classes :  one  composed  of  slaves 
properly  so  called,  who  attended  to  all  the  lower 
duties  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
cultivated  the  sacred  lands,  &c.,  and  whose 
descendants  continued  in  the  same  servile  con- 
dition; and  the  other,  comprising  persons  who 
were  personally  free,  but  had  dcnlicated  them- 
selves as  slaves  to  the  gods,  and  who  were  either 
attached  to  the  temples  or  were  dispersed 
throughout  the  country  and  brought  to  the 
gods  the  money  they  had  gained.  To  the  latter 
dass  belonged  the  women,  who  prostituted  their 
persons  and  presented  to  the  gods  the  money 
they  had  obtained  by  these  means.  The  pomp 
with  which  religious  worship  was  celebrated  in 
the  East,  and  the  vast  domains  which  many  of 
the  temples  possessed,  r^uired  a  great  number 
of  servants  and  slaves.  Thus  the  great  temple 
at  the  Cappadocian  Comana  possessed  as  many  as 
6,000  hieroduli  (Strab.  xii.  p.  535),  and  that  at 
Morimene  had  3,000  of  the  same  class  of  persons 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  537).  So  numerous  were  the 
hieroduli  at  Tyre,  th^t  the  high-priest  by  their 
support  frequently  obtained  the  regal  dignity 
(Joeeph.  c.  ApioiL  i.  18,  21).  These  large 
numbers  arose  from  the  idea,  prevalent  in  the 
Eatty  that  the  deity  must  have  a  certain  class  of 
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persons  specially  dedicated  to  his  service  and 
separated  from  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  who  had  the  power 
to  supply  as  many  persons  as  they  could  for 
their  service.  Thus,  kings  dedicated  as  sacred 
slaves  the  prisoners  whom  they  took  in  war, 
parents  theiv  children,  and  even  persons  of  the 
highest  families  sent  their  daughters  to  the 
temples  to  sacrifice  their  chastity  to  the  gods,  at 
least  till  the  time  of  their  marriage.  This 
practice  of  females  offering  their  chsJBtity  to  the 
gods  was  of  ancient  origin  in  the  East,  and 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  notion  that  the 
gods  ought  to  have  the  first-fruits  of  everything. 
The  custom  prevailed  at  Babylon  (Herod,  i. 
199 ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  745),  as  well  as  in  many 
other  places.  (Comp.  Heyne,  De  Babylonionan 
itutiiutoreligiosOf  &c  in  Comment,  Societ.  QOUing, 
vol.  xvi.  p.  80,  itc)  The  Greek  temples  had  of 
course  slaves  to  perform  the  lowest  services 
(Pans.  X.  32,  $  8) ;  but  we  also  find  mention  in 
some  Greek  temples  of  free  persons  of  both 
sexes,  who  had  dedicated  themselves  voluntarily 
to  the  services  of  some  god,  and  to  whom  the 
term  of  hieroduli  was  generally  applied.  We 
find,  again,  predial  slaves  attached  to  temples, 
and  cultivating  their  sacred  domains  (rc/Uyiy)  on 
condition,  like  the  Helots  and  the  Tbessalian 
Penestae,  of  contributing  to  the  temple  a  large 
fixed  share  of  the  produce.  Such  were  the 
Craugallidae  (or  Acragallldae,  Aeschin.  c  Ctes, 
§  107)  in  the  plain  below  Delphi;  they  were 
probably  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
the  Dryopes,  reduced  to  serfdom  at  an  early 
period  (MUller,  Dor,  ii.  3,  §  3).  Such  also  were 
the  Venerei  of  Mount  Eryx,  though  they  seem 
to  have  included  freedmen  as  well  as  slaves  (Cic. 
m  Verr,  ii.  8,  §  21  ff. ;  38,  §  92  fi*.);  with  Uiese 
we  may  class  the  Martiales  at  Larinum  in 
Southern  Italy  (Cic.  pro  Chtent,  15,  §  44). 
Masters  who  wished  to  give  slaves  their  freedom, 
but  were  prevented  by  various  causes  from 
manumitting  them,  presented  them  to  some 
temple  as  Up6iov\oi  under  the  form  of  a  gift  or 
a  sale,  and  thus  procured  for  them  liberty  in 
reality.  Such  cases  of  manumission  frequently 
occur  in  inscriptions,  and  are  explained  at 
length  by  Curtius  (de  Mamtmissione  eacra 
Graecontmf  in  his  Anecdota  DelphicOj  Berlin, 
1843,  p.  10,  &c ;  comp.  Plut  AmaL  c.  21,  r&v 
iWmy  Ztamr&y  ical  kpx^^'f*^^  iK^tpoi  mX 
fE^eroi  KoBianp  Up^ouKoi  9iar€Xov<rty).  The 
female  hieroduli,  who  prostituted  their  persons, 
are  only  found  in  Greece  connected  with  the 
worship  of  divinities  who  were  of  Eastern 
origin,  or  many  of  whose  religious  rites  were 
borrowed  from  the  East.  This  was  the  case 
with  Aphrodite,  who  was  originally  an  Oriental 
goddess.  At  her  temple  at  Corinth  there  were 
a  thousand  hp69ovkot  kraipai  (cf.  Hbtaeeab), 
and  there  was  also  a  large  number  of  the  same 
class  of  women  at  her  temple  at  Eryx,  in  Sicily. 
(Strab.  viu.  p.  378,  vi.  p.  272 ;  cf.  xii.  p.  559.) 
(Hirt,  Die  Bterodulen,  with  appendices  by 
Boeckh  and  Buttmann,  Berlin,  1818;  Kreuser, 
Der  Hettenen  Prieeterttaat,  mit  vorxOgUcker 
RHokaicht  auf  die  Bierodulen,  Mainz,  1824; 
Mdvers,  Die  PJOniner^  p.  859,  &c ;  Hermann, 
Qotteed,  AHerih,  $  20,  n.  13-16 ;  Schumann, 
Antiq,  i.  134  E.  T.)  [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

miSROMANTEIA  (lepopyoByrAm).     [Dm- 
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mSROHE'KIA  (/«po^n|Wa,  rk  hptiginm, 
Thuc.  ▼.  54)  meani  the  **  holjr  Mftton,"  darinsr 
whichf  **  as  in  tht  treuga  J)ei  of  the  medueral 
Charchf**  all  hoftilitiee  between  different  states 
were  sospended  (Thac  t.  54,  3  and  schol^  rev 
7^*  Ka^imf  wkXikt  fxerref  U^t  V^pst  I 
icm  vd#ttf  Ifiis  /uUXer  evac  i^rp^^imrf,  and  iiu 
56,  I;  65»  1).  Then,  as  Demosthenes  sap 
(c  TWwr.  p.  709,  {  29^  tbe  Uw  forbade  /uV* 
I6lf  (see  the  case  of  Erander,  who,  haring 
obtained  a  Terdict  against  Ifenippus  in  a 
nereantile  snit,  seixed  his  person  while  stajing 
at  Athens  doring  the  If  jstcries,  Dem.  c  MiaL 
p.  571,  §  176  ff.)  /ttV«  KOtt^  (Socrates  remained 
in  prison  until  the  return  of  the  sacred  Teasel 
from  Delos)  ^ofl^r  i\x4^evf  Alucf  ir  mi|I^  ^QI?''** 
riCmp  I  Ti  Ir  m4  w%pi  •Hff  4o^5  f  (the  Pana- 
thenaic  lestiTal;  the  scholiast  confines  the 
Ic^e^iffiB  to  the  daj  when  the  Cronia  were 
actually  celebrated,  whilst  in  Aug.  Mommsen's 
•pinion,  Btortologk,  p.  108,  it  extended  from 
the  Oonia  to  the  Bmathenaic  festiral).  See 
also  Den.  c.  l^mocr.  p.  708,  {  26,  p.  716,  §  47  : 
the  senate  discharged  from  attendance  on  account 
•f  the  Cronia,  Aeochin.  c.  Ciesipk,  §  67 :  on  the 
popular  assemblj  to  be  held  on  the  festiral  of 
Asdepius  (iv  rf  /«^  iMff)*  *»<!  ^cn-  ^  ^^^ 
Aih.  3, 8 :  e^  luci(*uf  during  festivals  (Aristoph. 
Syb,  620,  and  Uarpocr.  «2  IfrAUu  iiiiipai 
UfpaiifUi  imXevrrw);  Dem.  c.  Mid,  p.  571, 
I  176,  p.  525,  §  34 :  the  same  law  about  the 
Dionjsia  as  about  the  Mysteries.  The  Itpon^wla 
in  connexion  with  the  great  festiTals  included 
the  time  before  and  after  them,  and  special 
heralds  risited  the  different  states  of  (Sreeoe 
and  proclaimed  these  mp^td  (e^.  'OXv^vio- 
ffol  tfvorSol  in  Aeschio.  de  F,  L,  ^  12  and 
echoL);  hence  thej  were  called  awor9f6poi 
(#v.  'AAeibi.  Find.  Itth,  2,  35;  rmv  ILopffvr, 
Strab.  ii.  3,  4,  p.  155 ;  cf.  Aeschin.  de  F,  X. 
{  133,  ol  rks  fUf^niftSrAa  0worMt  ^iiwyy^- 
Aerrcf,  and  Thuc  t.  49,  2 ;  Tiii  10,  1).  The 
cvortol  of  the  Greater  Mysteries  lasted  from 
the  day  of  the  full  moon  of  Metageitnion  (iarh 
it^ofiilpiaSy  C.  /.  (?.  No.  71 ;  kwb  Zixoit^viaSt 
Sauppe,  Inter,  EU^a,  p.  6,  and  C.  f,  A.  L  Ko.  1) 
to  the  tenth  day  of  Pyanepsion,  and  those  of  the 
Lesser  from  the  day  of  the  full  moon  of  (Samel ion 
to  the  tenth  day  of  Elaphebolion  (ue.  55  days, 
thus  enabling  eren  those  at  a  distance  to  trarel 
to  Athens  and  back  in  safety);  ct  C.  /.  Q, 
Ko.  2954,  ip  f  fifipl  (the  Ephesian  Artemision) 
wonfT^ii  T«  Kol  Icpo/ufWw  ^ircXetrrrai  .... 
4cal  ArcAfu#r  arol  4it€Xft^<u  §lt  iKoprhw  iwmpiffi§p 
r^  $iov  fi^pa  rvx^*^^  Instances  are  oot 
wanting  of  the  non-obsenrance  of  this  inter- 
nationiu  law:  one  is  related  of  Agesipolif  by 
Xen.  l/elL  ir.  7  (see  also  iv.  5,  1,  2) ;  another 
•of  the  soldiers  of  Philip  of  Macedon  (Dem.  de 
F,  X.  argiitn.  p.  335,  cf.  Aeschin.  dt  F,L/%12)\ 
A  third  of  the  Achaeans  by  Plut.  Arat,  28. 
When,  in  B.C.  420,  the  Spartans  attacked  the 
Elean  fort  of  Phyrcon  and  occupied  I<epreon  h 
-rats  *0\vfjariaic€us  awop9a*St  the  Eleans  con- 
demned them,  for  this  breach  of  the  ^fc<x«<f>^a« 
io  a  fine  of  20nOO  miuas,  according  to  the  *0\vfi' 
iruuchs  p6fMs:  and  when  the  Laoadaemonians 
replied  that  the  ^arcxetp/a  had  not  been  pro- 
claimed in  Sparta  at  the  time  the  expedition 
started,  the  Eleans  pointed  out  that  the  4K9x*tpia 
had  been  proclaimied  in  theirs.  From  the  pas- 
sage wpArots  ykp  v^cw  aurois  iwuyy4\\ovovf 
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(Thuc  T.  49),  E.  Curtius  (Sparta  «.  (Hymfk, 
p.  131  f.)  infers  that  Sparta  was  the  first  rtste  in 
which  the  yw»<e^^pot  made  their  proclsmstiei ; 
but  its  meaning  clearly  is  (Bnsolt,  Fonck,  z. 
grisck,  Ge$eh,  i.  p.  17  f.),  that  the  ^Kcxcip(a  vn 
first  proclaimed  in  Elis,  and  that  then  mcsMS* 
gers  were  sent  to  the  other  states.  (Hermtss, 
Ueber  grieck,  Monatthmde,  Abh.  d.  kitL-pU. 
aa$agf  ii.  1845,  Gdttingen;  and  Panlr,  Rtd- 
Encud,  iii.  p.  13:U  ff.)  tVL  El 

HIEROMNE'MONES  (2<po^ii^^iercf)  wen 
the  more  hmiourable  of  the  two  clanes  nX  repn- 
sentatires  who  composed  the  Amphictjosic 
council.  An  account  of  them  is  given  aoder 
Amphicttokes.  We  also  read  of  Hieronae- 
mones  in  Grecian  states,  distinct  from  tk 
Amphictyonic  representatiTes  of  this  nsme,  lad 
mostly  bearing  no  trace  of  a  sacred  cbsrsctcr. 
Thus,  officers  called  itpofudftftercf,  ^trr^rti, 
and  firlitiop€s  are  mentioned  by  Aristotle  {N. 
Ti.  8=p.  1321  b,  39)  as  the  custodians  of  itaU 
papers  and  of  the  records  of  judicial  dedsiov 
(cf.  Schdmann,  Antiq,  i.  138  E.  T.).  It  i* 
perhaps  exceptional  that  the  priests  of  Potckki 
at  Megara  were  called  hieromnemoncs  (Plit 
Sgmp.  Tiii.  8,  §  4).  At  Byxantium,  which  mt 
a  colony  of  Megara,  the  chief  magistrate  is  the 
state  appears  to  have  been  called  by  this  name; 
in  a  decree  quoted  hv  Demosthenes  (de  Cor. 
p.  255,  §  90 ;  compare'  Polyb.  ir.  52,  §  4X  a 
hieromnemon  is  mentioned,  who  gires  his  lasif 
to  the  year;  and  we  also  find  the  same  word oa 
the  coins  of  this  city.  (Eckhel,  Doctr,  Nm. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  31,  &c)  At  CnialcedoD,  anotber 
colony  of  Megara,  a  hieromnemon  aUo  exiit«it 
as  is  proved  by  a  decree  which  is  still  cxtaat 
(C.  /.  0,  3794;  cf.  Miiller,  Dor.  iii  9,  §  10.) 
An  inscription  found  in  Thasos  also  meotioBS  t 
hieromnemon  who  presided  orer  the  tretnnT 
((7.  /.  O.  2161,  with  Boeckh's  commentary,  toL 
ii  pp.  183,  184). 

Besides  the  representative  at  the  Amphictjosic 
council,  we  find  at  Athens  hieromnemoocs 
belonging  to  local  and  gentile  orgaoisatioos: 
UpOfuH^fiop^s  *HpflucX«ovf  (C  /.  A,  ii.  7^ 
Frknkel,  n.  536  on  Boeckh) ;  a  yipos  laX^u- 
pittp  with  an  ttpx*"'  "D<^  UpofAv^/topts  in  an  in- 
scription published  in  'A9i|raior,  vi.  274,  Mi' 
theUungen  det  detUtchen  archaol.  Inst,  in  Ai^ 
iv.  265  (Gilbert,  Staat$alterth.  i.  201). 

[W.  S.]   [W.  w.] 

HIERONrCAE.    [Athletae.] 

HIEBOPHANTES  (Up^^pdms).    (Xlb> 

8INIA,  p.  720  6.] 

HIEBOPOm  (Upovoiol),  commissionen  •! 
sacrifices  at  Athens,  were  of  various  kinds. 
Aristotle  classes  them  with  treasurers  (riM*^) 
and  custodians  (rae^^AoJccs)  as  exercising  u 
office  separate  from  that  of  priests  {Pol.  rl  8= 
p.  1322  b,  25) ;  in  one  of  the  numerous  inscrip- 
tions referring  to  them,  Itp^s  and  Upomd  aff 
distinguUhed  (C.  7.  (K  76  =  C.  7.  A.  i.  32; 
Boeckh,  StKh.*  ii.  45) ;  in  another,  the  laltf 
are  classed  with  $o&peu  and  ^vi^cX^rol  rsr 
/jMOniplmp  among  those  who  reckoned  with  t*e 
sUte  for  the  8cp/tar«c^  (C.  7.  0.  157  =  C.  l^- 
ii.  741  ;  Boeckh,  op.  cit,  p.  101  ff. ;  cf .  D«»- 
c.  Ifid  p.  570,  §171 ;  Boonab;  DBRiutttOS) 
The  hporoiol  tear*  ipuunhp  were  a  body  oftia 
appointed  annually  by  lot  for  the  state  uaiDttt 
io  general,  including  those  of  quinquennial  f***** 
vals,  but  excepting,  we  are  told,  the  Ptoithenie* 
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^ollax,  riii.  107).    Sereml  grammarians  also 
«xpressl3r  state,  quoting  the  high  anthority  of 
Aristotle,  that  these  hieropoei  had  nothing  to  do 
-with  the  Panathenaea(Phot.,  Etym,  lf.,s.v. ;  Lex. 
Seguar,  p.  265,  22) ;  but  this  is  either  a  mistake 
or  refers  to  a  later  period :  an  ubdonbted  inscrip- 
tion of  B.O.  410  records  that  at  the  Panathenaic 
festiTal   5114   drachmas   were  paid   from    the 
treasury  for  a  hecatomb  to  the  hpowotol  kot* 
hfuan6v  (C.  /.  0.  147  =  C.  /.  A.  i.  188  ;  Boeckh, 
Sihh.*  ii.  p.  5)  cf.  pp.  8,  118).    Other  hieropoei 
were  assigned   to  particular  deities  and  their 
temples,  while  others  again  were  elected  fbr 
particular  festal  celebrations  (Schdmann,  Antiq. 
i.  427,  £.  T.).     It  is  these  last,  probably,  wlu) 
4ire    called    iwtfi^ptoi   in    contradistinction    to 
those  Kor'  4inaur6p  (Hesych.  s.  vo.  iwtfi'tiPtoi, 
i€powoioi),      Demosthenes  mentions  as  a  high 
iionour  his  having  been  selected  **  from  all  the 
Athenians"  as    one    of    three    Upowotol    rtus 
irtftafeus  BieuSf  t>.  to  the   Eumenides  (c.  Mid. 
p.  552,  §  115) ;    the  nomination   in  this  case 
seems    to    have    belonged    to    the    Areopagus 
<Muller,  on  Aesch.   Eun,  p.  179;    SchOmann, 
op.  cit,  p.  496).     Among  festivals  mentioned  as 
provided  for  by  hieropoei  are  those  of  the  t>elian 
Apollo  and   the  Brauronian   Artemis  (Pollux, 
/.  c),  of  Bendis,  Asclepios,  and   *AyaOii  T^xyi 
<a/.  G,   157  =  C.  /.  A.  ii.  741,  Boeckh,  /.  c. 
p.  107).    As  regards  their  duties,  the  mention 
of  the  Z^pfjMTiKhp  shows  that  they  provided  the 
victims  with  the  money  voted  them  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  afterwards  accounted  for  their  hides ; 
the  actual  slaying  was  probably  done  by  inferior 
priests,  but  the  hieropoei  had  to  begin  the  sacri- 
^dal  ceremonies  (jcar^|a<r^  r&v  Up&v,  Dem. 
/.  c).     Hence,  though  really  public  officers,  they 
are  sometimes  represented  by  the  grammarians 
as  sacrificing  priests  (Boeckh,  P.  ^.  p.  216  = 
Sihh,*  i.   273;   cf.  Hermann,  Oottead.  Alterth. 
§  11,  n.  10,  §  62,  n.  11).        fw.  S.]    [W.  W.] 
HIBROSY'LIAS    GRAPHE    {Upoavkias 
ypa^).     This    action    must    be  distinguished 
from  the  ypa^  leXowris  Up&v  jQnifidratp.    The 
latter  was  directed  against  peculation  rather 
than  theft  of  sacred  money,  to  which  a  fine  (the 
tenfold  amount,  Dem.  c.  Timocr,  p.  735,  §  112 ; 
p.  740,  §  127)  was  awarded  (Autiph.   Tetral, 
i.  a,  §  6,  UpAp  icAoff^f  9uotp  roKdyrotP  yeypafA" 
fUvosy  cf.  iS,  §  9,  whence  we  learn  that  only  a 
fine  could  be  awarded ;  Dem.  de  F,  L.  p.  435, 
§  293);  the  former  was  directed  against  the 
offence  of  robbery  from  a  temple.    Euxitheus 
charges  his  opponents  with  having  stolen  (itpO' 
av\'fyirapT€s)  the  weapons  which  he  had  dedicated 
to  Athene  (Dem.  c.  Evbul,  p.  1318,  §  64).    (See 
Syrian,  ad  Hermog,  iv.  p.  497  Walz:  oXop  b 
^€^ymp  ItpotrvXtof  yp€upiip  ip^Tj  &s  Up6irv\6s 
4irrtp  6  ^td\as  4^  UpAp  in^po^fitpo^,  6  ffrvftdr 
yovf,    6   Bvfitarfipuif   jcal   Hva   rotavra    •Wik&s 
6pofid(mp,)    The  offender  upon  conviction  was 
inyariably  put  to  death,  whether  the  value  of 
the    thing  stolen  was  great  or  small  (Isocr. 
p.  Loohit.  §  6 ;  Lye.  c.  Leocr,  §  65 ;  Xen.  Mem, 
i.  2,  62),  his  property  confiscated,  and  his  body 
denied  burial  within  Attic  territory  (Xen.  Hell 
i.   7,   22;  Diod.  Sic  xvi.  28),  sacrilege  being 
eonsidered  one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  next 
t4>  murder  and  high  treason  (Antiph.  de  coed. 
Serod,  §  10).     Demosthenes  calls  Androtion  and 
hif  oolleaguet  Up^vvKoi  (p,  Timocr,  p.  738,  {  120 
&);    yet  they  had  not  committed  sacrilege: 
TOtL.1. 


their  offence  was,  not  to  have  paid  the  tithe  of 
Athena  and  the  fiftieths  of  the  other  gods  (i.e, 
their  share  of  the  sum  realised  by  the  sale  of 
the  cargo  of  the  Persian  ship  captured  by 
Androtion,  etc.);  hence  when  the  time  for 
payment  had  lapsed,  the  regulations  with  regard 
to  debtors  came  into  force. 

Meier  concluded  from  Cicero  (de  Divm,  i.  25, 
54)  that  the  Areiopagus  tried  cases  of  Upo<rv\(a : 
yet  from  the  life  of  Sophocles,  where  Hieronymus 
is  quoted  as  authority,  we  learn  that  the  case  in 
question  was  laid  before  the  popular  assembly 
(ififipwrt — r^  Biifup).  It  is  evident  ^m  Xen. 
Hell,  i.  7,  22,  and  Lys.  pro  Call.^  that  sacrilege 
was  tried  before  a  heliastic  court ;  as  Jebb  says 
{Att.  Or,  i.  p.  287),  "  In  the  View  of  sacrilege 
taken  by  Attic  law  its  aspect  as  a  Jobbery  seems 
to  have  been  more  prominent  than  its  aspect  as 
an  impiety."  As  regards  the  particular  sacrilege 
with  which  Callias  was  charged,  he  conjectures 
from  the  allusion  t^  Zr^tioeitp  fiortSovprts  (§  4), 
'*  that  it  was  connected  with  the  sacred  treasury 
on  the  Acropolis.  Kallias  may  have  had  some 
employment  under  the  stewards  of  the  sacred 
fund  which  gave  him  access  to  the  inner  chamber 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  may  have  been  accused  of 
profiting  by  that  opportunity  to  commit  a 
theft."  Slaves  were  allowed  upon  that  occasion 
to  appear  as  informers  against  their  master — a 
resident  alien — and  anticipated  their  emanci- 
pation in  the  event  of  his  conviction.  The 
argument  to  [Dem.]  c  Aristog.  i.  mentions  an 
Avcrywy^  of  a  sacrilegious  person  to  the  vptnA' 
PUS :  but  lipeius  doubts  the  correctness  of  this 
statement.  {Att,  FrocesSy  ed.  Lipsius,  pp.  139, 
376,  458.)  [J.  S.  M.]    fH.  H.] 

HILA'RIA  (l\dpta)  seems  originally  to  have 
been  a  name  which  was  given  to  any  day  or  sea- 
son of  rejoicing.  The  hilaria  were  therefore, 
according  to  Maximns  Monachus  (Schol.  ad 
Dionys.  Areopag.  Epist.  8),  either  private  or 
public.  Among  the  former  he  reckons  the  day 
on  which  a  person  married,  and  on  which  a  son 
was  bom ;  among  the  latter,  those  days  of  public 
rejoicings  appointed  by  a  new  emperor.  Such 
days  were  devoted  to  general  rejoicings  and 
public  sacrifices,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
show  any  symptoms  of  grief  or  mourning  (Mar- 
quardt,  Staatsveno,  iii.  358). 

But  the  Romans  also  celebrated  Hilaria,  as 
feriae  stativaef  on  the  25th  of  March,  in  honour 
of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods  (Macrob.  Sat, 
i.  21,  §  7) ;  and  it  is  probably  to  distinguish 
these  Hilaria  from  those  mentioned  above,  that 
Lampridius  (AL  8ev,  37)  calls  them  Hilaria 
Matris  Dewn.  The  day  of  its  celebration  was 
the  first  after  the  vernal  equinox,  or  the  first 
day  of  the  year  which  was  longer  than  the 
night.  The  winter  with  its  gloom  had  passed 
away,  and  the  first  day  of  a  better  season  was 
spent  in  rejoicings.  (Vopbc.  Aurelian,  1.)  No 
allusion  to  this  festival  occurs  during  the  time 
of  the  republic;  the  passages  of  Ovid  {Fa»t. 
iv.  337  ff.)  and  Valerius  Maximns  C".  *,  §  3) 
refer  to  the  MegAlesia  in  the  month  of  April ; 
nor  are  the  Hilaria  mentioned  in  the  extant 
calendars.  Hence  Marquardt  regards  them  as 
an  invention  of  the  later  Empire.  The  knatio 
or  washing  of  the  goddess  and  her  chariot  in  the 
river  Almo,  just  outside  Rome,  is  assigned  by 
Ovid  (/.  c.)  to  the  April  festival,  but  bv  some 
late  writers  to  the  27th  of  March  (a.  d,  VL  KaL 
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AprU^  Amm.  Marc  ixiii.  3,  §  7  ;  Vib.  S^iuett.  | 
de  Flum,  p.  329);  which  is  a  confinBation  of 
Marqnardt't  view.  We  learn  from  Herodian 
{u  10,  11)  that,  anMng  fither  things,  the  statue 
of  the  goddeM  waa  borne  in  solemn  procession, 
and  before  this  statue  were  carried  the  moet 
cost  1 J  spedmens  of  plate  and  works  of  art 
belonging  either  to  wealthy  Romans  or  to  the 
emperors  themselres.  All  kinds  of  gsmes  and 
amusements  were  allowed  on  this  day;  mas- 
querades were  the  roost  prominent  among  them, 
and  erery  one  might,  in  his  disguise,  imitate 
whomaoerer  he  liked,  and  even  magistrates.  A 
passage  of  Julian  {Or.  5,  p.  16HC)  appears  to 
place  the  Hilaria  on  the  24th  of  March,  the 
Pies  tcmgmnu ;  alter  mentioning  the  sacred 
tree  on  the  f22nd  {Arbor  miraty,  he  adds  t^ 
rpirp  M  r4fufrrtu  rh  /e^  irol  ia^apifror  $4p9S 
rev  #e«v  roAAev.  M  roir9a  'ixiptd  ^mffi  aol 
UprmL  The  $4p0s  is  explained  to  mean  the 
reoeptaoB  and  emasculation  of  a  new  Gallns. 
The  £>m$  tangmms  was  a  fast  day,  and  certainly 
Dot  identical  with  the  Hilaria;  but  the  words 
M  revToif ,  **  after  this,"  may  easily  mean  **  on 
the  next  day." 

The  Uilaria  were  in  reality  only  the  last  day 
of  a  festiral  of  Cybele  which  began  as  early  as 
the  15th  of  March,  and  was  continued  at  in- 
terrala.  For  the  ceremonies  of  the  other 
days  of  this  featiTal,  see  Meoalbua,  Vol.  11. 
p.  15«  6.  [L,  S.]    [W.  W.] 

HILABOTBAGOEDIA.    [Tbaoobdia.] 
UJMATIOS  (l^utw),    [PAuaoM.] 
HIPPAHCHU8.    [ExBRCiTUS,  p.  775.] 
HIPPABMOSTES.  [Exercttus,  p.  769  6.] 
HITPIGON  {litwutiw,  sc  (rraaior),  a  GreelE 
measure  of  distance,  equal  to  four  stadia.    Ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  it  was  mentioned  in  the 
laws  of  Solon  (Pint.  Sol.  23).     Uesychius  also 
mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Taweies  9p6/i0s, 
(Comp.  HippODROMUs;  Stadium.)         [P.  S.] 

HIPPO'BOTAE  {hnn04rtu),  the  feeders  of 
horses,  was  the  name  of  the  nobility  of  Chalds 
in  Euboea,  corresponding  to  the  hrrut  in  other 
Greek  states. .  On  the  conquest  of  the  Chalci- 
diana  by  the  Athenians  in  B.a  506,  these  Hippo- 
botae  were  deprived  of  their  land^,  and  4,000 
Athenian  deruchi  sent  to  take  possession  of 
them.  (Herod,  r.  77,  tI.  100 ;  Strab.  x.  p.  447 ; 
Pint.  Perid,  23 ;  Aelian,  F.  H.  vi.  1 ;  Thirl- 
wall,  ii.  78 ;  Grote,  ch.  31,  ui.  145.)  [Colonia, 
p.  477  o.]  [W.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

UIPPODAMEIA  (hrwoMfum,  sc  Ip^a)  is 
an  adjectire  derived  from  the  name  of  the  archi- 
tect Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  who  is  said  to  hare 
been  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  built  whole 
cities  on  a  regular  architectural  plan ;  and  hence 
the  word  is  applied  to  such  cities,  and  to  the 
public  places  and  buildings  in  them.  Peiraeus, 
for  example,  was  designed  br  Hippodamus,  and 
its  market-place  was  called  IwwMfittot  iyopd 
(Xen.  BeiL  ii.  4,  §  11),  'IwwoBa^ia  cky.  (Andoc 
de  Myst.  §  45,  Harpocrat.  s.  r.)  or  simply  i^  *lw 
woiajfLtia  ([Dem.]  c.  Timoth,  p.  1190,  §  22). 
Hippodamus  flourished  during  the  second  half 
of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  (See  Diet,  of  Biogr., 
art.  Eippodamut ;  Did.  of  Qeogr.^  art.  Athenae^ 
pp.  306  6,  308  a;  Muller,  ArchSol.  d.  Kwut^ 
§111.)  [P.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

HIPP(yDBOMUS  {Imtkpoiuts)  was  the 
name  by  which  the  Greeks  designated  the  place 
appropriated  to  the  horse-races,  both  of  chariots 


and  of  single  horses,  which  formed  a  pstt  of 
their  games.  The  word  was  also  applied  is  t^ 
races  themselves. 

The  mode  of  fighting  from  chariots,  as  de- 
scribed by  Homer,  involves  the  necenitr  of 
much  previous  practice  ;  and  the  funeral  gum 
in  honour  of  Patroclus  present  us  with  sn  ex> 
ample  of  the  chariot-race,  occupying  the  first 
and  most  important  place  in  those  gaiM«(iiL 
xxiiL  262-650).  In  this  vivid  description  iht 
nature  of  the  contest  and  the  arrangemeBts  ftr 
it  are  very  clearly  indicated.  There  is  no  srti> 
ficially  constructed  hippodrome ;  but  an  existiB{ 
land-mark  or  monument  (tr^^to,  331)  is  cbMa 
as  the  goal  (rep^X  r^ond  which  the  chsrioti 
had  to  pass,  leaving  it  on  the  left  hand  (336^ 
and  so  returning  to  the  Greek  ships  on  the  in- 
shore, from  which  they  had  started  (365).  Tbe 
course  thus  marked  out  was  so  long  tbst  the 
goal,  which  was  the  stump  of  a  tree,  conld  onlf 
be  clearly  seen  by  its  having  two  white  stonci 
leaning  against  it  (327~329X  and  that,  si  tbc 
chariots  return,  the  spectators  are  UDoertiis 
which  is  first  (450  ff.:  the  passage  fiiniibesa 
precedent  for  betting  at  a  horse-race,  486).  The 
ground  is  a  level  plain  (330),  but  witk  iu 
natural  inequalilies,  which  are  saflkieBt  t« 
make  the  light  chariots  leap  from  the  fTonni 
(369,  370),  and  to  threaten  an  overthrow  whot 
the  earth  was  broken  by  a  winter  tomst,  or 
a  collision  in  the  narrow  hollow  way  tkos 
formed  (419-447).  The  chariots  were  fiw  is 
number,  each  with  two  horses  and  s  nsgle 
driver  (288  AT.),  who  stood  upright  in  his  cbsriot 
(370).  The  obscure  passage  638-M2  csBset 
be  relied  upon  to  prove  that  there  ever  ve« 
two  drivers:  see  Leafs  note. 

In  a  race  of  this  nature,  success  would  ib> 
viously  depend  quite  as  much  on  the  ceiiife 
and  skill  of  the  driver  as  on  the  speed  of  tbe 
horses ;  a  fact  which  Homer  represents  Ktft^ 
as  impressing  upon  his   son  Antilochvs  is  a 
speech  which  fully  explains  the  chief  stnta- 
gems  and  dangers  of  the  contest,  and  ii  lo^ 
as  applicable  to  the  chariot-raoes  of  later  tia« 
as  to  the  one  described  by  Homer  (305-34^)' 
At  starting,  it  was  necessary  so  to  direct  tke 
horses  as,  on  the  one  band,  to  avoid  the  ks  o^ 
time  by  driving  wide  of  the  straightest  coi^» 
and  on  the  other  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  »«** 
lision  in  the  crowd  of  chariots,  nor  to  inak*  * 
straight  for  the  eoal  as   to  leave  insoffid*^ 
room  to  turn  it.    Hew  was  the  «"**^  P^^ 
the  race,  to  turn  the  goal  as  sharply  si  pcs5i«<i 
with  the  nave  of  the  near  wheel  almost  graxiif 
it,  and  to  do  this  safely :  very  often  the  dn«r 
was  here  thrown  out,  and  the  chariot  ^^^^^^^J^ 
pieces  (334-343, 465-468).    There  wsi  aaiiW 
danger  at  this  point,  which  deserves  I*'^*^ 
notice  as  connected  with  the  arrsng«n«*^ 
the  hippodrome  of  later  times.    As  t«^^ 
easily  scared,  it  can  readily  be  "'^^^''^^i^If 
the  noise  and  crush  of  many  chariots  ttj^ 
the  goal  together,  with  the  additional  omPW; 
created  by  the  overthrow  of  some  of  »» 
would  so  frighten  some  of  the  horses  as  *•  *T 
them  unmanageable;  and  this  is  expreciiT 
ferred  to  by  Homer  (468) : 

Among  the  other  disasters  ♦o'^'^^SSl 
petitors  were  liable  were— the  loss  of  t"***' 
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(384);  the  reins  escaping  from  the  hands 
(465);  the  breaking  of  the  pole  (392);  the 
light  chariot  being  overturned,  or  the  driver 
thrown  out  of  it,  through  the  roughness  of 
the  ground,  or  by  neglecting  to  balance  the 
body  properly  in  turning  the  goal  (368,  369, 
417—125,  33a) ;  and  the  being  compelled  to  give 
way  to  a  bolder  driver,  for  fear  of  a  collision 
(426-437) ;  but  it  was  considered  foul  play  to 
take  such  an  advantage  (439-441,  566-611). 
These  and  similar  disasters  were  no  doubt 
frequent,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  religious 
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character  of  the  games,  they  were  ascribed  to  the 
intervention  of  the  deities,  whom  the  sufferer 
had  neglected  to  propitiate  (383-393,  546,  547). 
The  prizes,  as  in  the  other  Homeric  games,  were 
of  substantial  value,  and  one  for  each  competitor 
(202-270).  The  charioteer  accused  of  foul 
play  was  required  to  lay  his  hand  upon  hb 
horses,  and  to  swear  bv  Poseidon,  the  patron 
deity  of  the  race,  that  he  was  guiltless  (581- 
585).  This  description  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  engraving  from  an  antique  Greek 
vase ;  in  which  we  see  the  goal  as  a  mere  stone 


Chariot-rAce.    (From  a  vase-palntiug.) 


post,  with  a  fillet  wound  round  it:  the  form  of 
the  chariots  is  well  shown,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  drivers ;  each  has  four  horses,  as  in  the 
earliest  Olympic  chariot-race ;  and  the  vivid- 
ness of  the  representation  is  increased  by  the 
introduction  of  the  incident  of  a  horse  having 
got  loose  from  the  fii'st  chariot,  the  driver  of 
which  strives  to  retain  his  place  with  the 
others.  (Panofka,  BUder  Antiken  Lebena^  pi.  iii. 
1^0.  10.^  For  other  representations  of  the 
Tace  and  its  disasters,  see  Circus,  p.  433  ff*. ; 
CURRUS,  p.  580. 

In  no  other  writer,  not  even  in  Pindar,  have 
Tre  a  description,  at  once  so  vivid  and  so  minute, 
of  the  Greek  chariot-raoe  as  this  of  Homer's ; 
and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that,  with  a  few 
points  of  difference,  it  will  give  us  an  equally 
j^ood  idea  of  a  chariot-race  at  Olympia  or  any 
other  of  the  great  games  of  later  times.  The 
chief  points  of  difference  were  the  greater  com- 
pactness of  the  course,  in  order  that  a  large 


body  of  spectators  might  view  the  race  with 
convenience,  and  the  greater  number  of  chariots. 
The  first  of  these  conditions  involved  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  the  race  consist  of  several 
double  lengths  of  the  course,  instead  of  only 
one;  the  second  required  some  arrangement 
by  which  the  chariots  might  start  without  con- 
fusion and  on  equal  terms.  It  is  now  to  be 
seen  how  these  conditions  were  satisfied  in  the 
hippodrome  at  Olympia;  of  which  the  only 
description  we  possess  is  in  two  passages  of 
Pausanias  (v.  15,  §  4  ;  vi.  20,  §  7  ff.).  The  re- 
construction of  this  hippodrome  by  Hirt  {Lehre 
d,  Gebdudey  pp.  147-1 50X  following  Alexandre 
de  la  Borde,  has  not  been  superseded  by  recent 
discoveries,  and  is  retained  by  Baumeister  (s.  v. 
HtppodrQm)^  and  nearly  every  writer  on  the 
subject. 

The  following  is  the  ground-plan  which  Hirt 
(pi.  zz.  fig.  8)  has  drawn  out  from  the  descrip- 
tion  of  Pausanias.      A,  B,  the  sides;  0,   the 
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Ground-pUn  of  Uippodrome  at  Olympi*.    (llirt.) 


rocmded  end  of  the  hippodrome,  with  raised 
seats  for  the  spectators  (the  dotted  line  D  d 
is  the  axis  of  the  figure) ;  a,  place  of  honour 
for  the  magistrates  and  musicians;  6,  side 
door,  perhaps  for  the  ezit  of  disabled  chariots 
and  horses;  c,  teats  for  the  Hellanodicae,  the 
jadgea  of  :^r  gmmes;  </,  principal  entrance, 
corresponding  to  the  TpoHa  triumphdiis  in  a 
Roman  drcns;  D,  the  starting-place;  e,  its 
apez;/,  g^  its  carved  tides;  ^  ^  &c,  up  to  /, 


stations  of  the  chariots,  thejr  directiont  con* 
verging  towards  the  point  E ;  F,  G,  the  goals, 
or  turning-posts;  H,  the  spina;  p,  p,  nnall 
intervals  between  -the  spina  and  the  goals ;  ^, 
the  winning  line  ;  m,  dolphin  used  as  a  signal ; 
n,  altar,  with  eagle  for  signal ;  o,  o,  o,  portico 
of  Agnaptus. 

The  general  form  of  the  hippodrome  was  an 
oblong,  with  a  semicircular  end,  C,  and  with  the 
right  dde,  A,  somewhat  longer  than  the  left,  B, 
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for  a  reason  to  Im  sUtod  preflentlf .  The  right 
nde.  A,  was  fonnod  by  an  artificial  monnd ;  the 
Ufl,  B,  by  the  natural  slope  of  a  hill.  The  base 
of  the  fourth  tide,  D,  was  formed  by  the  portico 
of  Agnaptus,  so  called  fVom  its  builder.  At  this 
end  of  the  hippodrome  was  the  starting-place 
{i^iris%  in  the  form  of  the  prow  of  a  ship,  with 
its  apex,  «,  towards  the  area,  and  each  of  iu 
sides  more  than  400  feet  lonff.  Along  both  of 
these  sides  were  stalls  (oar^^cara)  for  the 
chariots  about  to  start,  like  the  carceret  in 
the  Roman  circus ;  and  it  was  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the^>e  stalls  that  the  peculitrity  of  the 
Greek  starting-place  consisted.  According  to 
the  Tiew  which  we  follow,  tht^  stalls  were  so 
arranged  as  that  the  pole  of  each  chariot,  while 
standing  in  its  stall,  was  directed  to  a  normal 
point  E,  At  which,  as  nearly  as  possible,  each 
chariot  ought  to  fall  into  its  proper  course.  As 
this  point,  E,  was  necessarily  on  the  right  side 
of  the  area  (in  order  to  turn  the  goal  on  the 
left  hand),  and  as  the  corresponding  stalls  on 
each  side  were  required  to  be  equidistant  from 
the  apex,  e  (as  will  presently  be  seen),  and  of 
course  also  from  the  point  £,  it  follows  that  the 
base  of  the  aphesU  must  hare  been  perpendicular 
to  the  line  £  ^,  and  therefore  oblique  to  the 
axis  D  d;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  side  A 
was  longer  than  the  side  B.  The  currature  of 
the  sides  of  the  apheikis,  /» ^i  is  a  conjectural 
arrangement,  assumed  as  that  which  was  pro- 
bably adopted  to  gire  more  space  to  each  chariot 
at  starting.  The  front  of  each  stall  had  a  cord 
drawn  across  it,  and  the  necessary  arrangements 
were  made  for  letting  these  cords  fall  at  the 
right  moments.  On  the  signal  being  giren  for 
the  race  to  begin,  theTcords  in  front  of  the  two 
extreme  stalls,  A  A,  were  let  fall  simultaneously, 
and  the  two  chariots  started ;  then  those  of  the 
next  pair;  and  so  on,  each  pair  of  chariots 
being  liberated  at  the  precise  moment  when 
those  which  had  already  started  came  abreast 
of  their  position;  and  when  all  the  chariots 
formed  an  even  line  abreast  of  the  apex  of  the 
aphesU,  e,  it  was  a  fair  start.  This  arrangement 
of  the  aphesis  was  the  invention  of  the  statuary 
Cleoetas,  and  was  improved  by  Aristeides  (per- 
haps the  famous  painter;  see  Hirt,  /.  c). 
Cleoetas  celebrated  his  invention  in  an  epigram, 
which  he  inscribed  on  the  base  of  a  statue  made 
by  him  at  Athens : 

*Ot  tV  Irmm^toxif  h  'OAv^aif  cvparo  wptinot 
T«i^c  iti  KAcio^Tttf ,  vibe  'AptorwcAMvc. 

Hirt's  explanation  of  the  aphesis,  with  the  rest 
of   his   reconstruction    of   the    hippodrome  at 


Olympia,  has  been  accepted  by  moat  scholars ; 
among  others  by  Guhl  and  Koner  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  their  Leben  der  QriKken  vmd  Rdmer. 
In  the  last  edition  Koner  baa  followed  is 
sofflfi  particulars  the  differing  riews  of  Cooxit 
Lehndorff'  in  his  Hippodromos,  and  has  givea  a 
slightly  altered  ground-plan  (Gobi  and  Koser,^ 
pp.  148-150,  with  fig.  164).  The  chief  difierence 
is  that  on  this  view  the  chariots  are  conceived 
as  starting  on  one  side  only  (the  right)  of  the 
aphesis.  On  this  Baumeister  remarks  (p.  694  s), 
that  *^  though  containing  much  that  is  attrse- 
tive  and  in  part  well  founded,  it  is  still  open  to 
much  doubt.*' 

Precisely  the  same  arrangements  were  msdt 
for  the  start  in  the  race  of  single  hories 
(acXirrcf);  and  in  both  cases,  as  in  the  race 
described  by  Homer,  the  stalls  were  assigned  to 
the  competitors  by  lot.  How  many  chariots 
usually  started,  cannot  be  determined ;  but  tbst 
the  number  was  large  is  proved  by  the  wdl- 
known  story,  that  Alcibiades  alone  sent  to  one 
race  seven  chariots.  Sophocles  {Eiect,  701-708) 
mentions  ten  chaiiots  as  running  at  once  in  the 
Pythian  games;  and  the  number  at  Olympis 
was  no  doubt  greater  than  at  any  of  the  other 
games.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  the 
arrangements  of  a  starting-place  were  so  mncfa 
more  complicated  in  the  Greek  hippodrooms 
than  they  were  in  the  Roman  circun  [CiscrsJ. 
About  the  centre  of  the  triangular  area  of  the 
aphesis  there  was  an  altar,  n,  of  rough  brick, 
which  was  plastered  afresh  before  each  festival, 
surmounted  by  a  bronze  eagle  with  outstretched 
wings ;  and  above  the  apex  of  the  aphesis  was  a 
bronze  dolphin,  m.  As  the  signal  for  the  race 
to  begin,  tiie  eagle  was  made  to  soar  aloft,  so  ss 
to  be  seen  by  all  the  spectators,  and  the  dolphia 
sank  to  the  ground. 

The  chariots,  thus  started,  had  to  pass  several 
times  round  two  goals  (rvtrtraiX  the  distinctioa 
between  which  is  one  of  the  ditBcuIt  points  in 
the  description  of  Pau&anias.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  one  which  be 
describes  as  having  a  bronze  statue  of  Hippp- 
dameia,  holding  out  the  victor's  fillet,  u  if 
about  to  crown  Pelops  with  it,  was  the  oae 
nearer  to  the  aphesis,  and  abreast  of  the  winninf 
line,  F ;  and  that  the  other,  G,  round  which  ibe 
chariots  made  their  first  turn,  was  that  wfaidi 
Pausanias  calls  **  Taraxippus,  the  terror  of  the 
horses."  This  was  a  round  altar,  dedicated  to 
Taraxippus,  who  was  supposM  to  strike  a  super- 
natural terror  into  the  horses  as  they  pssKd 
the  spot,  and  whom,  therefore,  the  charioteen 
sought  to  propitiate,  before  the  mce  began,  bf 


Bsoe  of  single  horses.    (From  a  vase.) 


offering  sacrifices  and  making  vows  at  this  altar. 
Pausanias  gives  various  accounts  as  to  who  this 
Taraxippus  was:  some  modem  scholars  take  the 


word  for  an  appellation  of  Poseidon  Hipfn'ss. 
He  was  similarly  honoured  in  the  Istkniss 
hippodrome.      At   Nemea   there  was  no  sack 
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hero,  but  aboro  the  turning  point  of  the  course 
there  was  a  bright  red  took,  which  was  supposed 
to  frighten  the  horses.  He  adds  the  remark  that 
the  Olympian  Taraxippus  had  by  far  the  most 
powerful  effect  upon  the  horses ;  and  considering 
that  the  number  of  chariots  which  joined  in  the 
race  there  was  greater  than  at  any  of  the  other 
games,  that  remark  affords  a  pretty  clear  proof 
that  the  explanation  of  the  suppoi^d  super- 
natural terror  is  that  which  has  been  given 
aboye  in  describing  the  Homeric  race.  There 
are  several  vase-paintings  on  which  chariots  or 
single  horses  are  exhibited  turning  the  goal, 
which  is  represented  as  a  Doric  or  Ionic  column. 
(See  Panofka,  Biider  Antiken  Lebens,  pi.  iii.) 
One  of  these  is  shown  in  the  foregoing  engraving, 
which  exhibits  a  vivid  picture  of  a  race  of  single 
horses :  the  last  rider  has  been  unlucky  in  turn- 
ing the  goal. 

There  is  no  authority  in  the  account  of 
Pausanias  for  the  connecting  wall,  H,  between 
the  goals,  nor  does  he  state  that  the  winning 
line,  9,  was  marked  out  as  a  white  line ;  but 
these  details  are  inserted  from  the  analogy  of 
the  Roman  circus.  So  also  is  the  oblique  posi- 
tion of  the  line  of  the  goals,  as  compared  with 
the  axis  of  the  figure :  of  course  the  greatest 
space  was  required  at  E,  where  the  chariots 
were  all  nearly  abreast  of  each  other. 

Respecting  the  dimensions  of  the  Olympic 
Hippodrome,  we  have  no  precise  information; 
but  from  the  length  of  the  measure  called 
HiPPioON,  and  on  other  grounds,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  distance  from  the  starting-place 
to  the  goal,  or  perhaps  rather  from  one  goal  to 
the  other,  was  two  stadia,  so  that  one  double 
course  was  four  stadia.  How  many  such  double 
courses  made  up  the  whole  race,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. The  width  must  have  been,  at  least  as 
great  as  the  length  of  each  side  of  the  aphesiSj 
namely,  more  than  400  feet.  There  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  architectural  display 
in  the  structure,  and  not  many  statues.  The 
internal  area  of  the  aphesis,  D,  contained  several 
altars. 

The  chief  points  of  difference  between  the 
Greek  hippodrome  and  the  Roman  circus  are  the 
smaller  width  of  the  latter,  as  only  four  chariots 
ran  at  once,  and  the  different  arrangement  of 
the  oarceres.  The  periods  at  which  the  Olympic 
horse-races  were  instituted  are  mentioned  under 
Oltmpia. 

A  few  other  hippodromes  in  Greece,  Syria,  and 
Egypt  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  other 
writers ;  but  they  deserve  no  special  mention. 
(Cf.  Krause,  Gymnastik  wid  Agonistik,  I  151  ff. ; 
Uuhl  and  Koner,  u6»  supra ;  Baumeister,  $.  v.) 

Among  the  Romans  the  term  was  also  applied 
to  an  enclosed  space  for  riding  and  driving  in, 
attached  to  a  garden  or  villa,  and  planted  with 
trees  min.  Ep,  v.  6,  §§  19,  32 ;  Mart.  xii.  50, 5 
with  Paley's  note ;  <*  dusus  essedo  cursus,"  Id. 
xii.  57,  23).  [P.S.]    [W.  W.] 

HIPPOPE'BAE  (I'vroiriipai),  saddle-Ugs. 
This  appendage  to  the  saddle  [EPHiFPinif]  was 
made  of  leather  or  untanned  hide  {taocuiitoortei, 
Festus,  s.  T.  Buigae\  and  seems  not  to  have 
changed  its  form  and  appearance  in  ancient  or 
modem  times.  Its  proper  Latin  name  was 
hiMoockan  (Petron.  Sat,  31,  9),  which  gave  origin 
to  Utaoda  in  Italian  and  beiocey  Utsao  in  French. 
By  the  Gauls,  saddle-bags  were  called  bulgae 


[Bulga].  The  Greek  term  hippoperae  is  quoted 
only  from  a  single  passage  of  Seneca  (Ep.  87, 
§9).  [J.  Y.]    [W.  W.] 

HPSTION  (/(rTW).    [Navis.] 

Hl'STBIO  i^oicpeHis),  an  actor.  1.  Greek. 
The  steps  by  which  6xoKplpofiat,  t^oicprr^i 
acquired  their  dramatic  meaning  have  been 
variously  traced.  The  primitive  sense  of 
"answering"  (»>.  of  the  quick  repartee  of 
dialogue  between  the  actor  ami  the  chorus, 
6woKplpt<r$€u  implying  a  more  ready  and  instan- 
taneous reply  than  auroKpiytirBai)  seems  quite 
sufficient  for  our  purpose;  as  in  the  gloss  of 
Hesychius,  ^oKptriis  6  kwoKpwSfifPos  itp6s  rhy 
Xopiy:  and  in  Pojlux  iv.  123^  i\ths  V  Ijp  rpdwtCa 

XoptvTois  kir§Kpiparo,  In  the  passages  quoted 
by  Sommerbrodt  (i^A^'n.  Mus,  xxii.  510)  in 
favour  of  the  meaning  **  interpret  *'  (Hom.  //. 
vii.  406,  xii.  228;  Od.  xv.  169 ;— Thucyd.  vii. 
^1  §  ^)f  the  simple  notion  of  answering  suits 
equally  well.  (Cf.  L.  and  S.,  s.  v.  inroK^vofuu, : 
Alb.  Miiller,  p.  170,  n.  2.) 

It  is  shown  in  the  articles  Chorus  and 
DiONYSiA  that  the  Greek  drama  originated  in 
the  chorus  which  at  the  festiTals  of  Dionysus 
danced  around  his  altar,  and  that  at  first  one 
person  detached  himself  from  the  chorus  and, 
with  mimetic  gestures,  related  his  story  either. 
t%  the  chorus  or  in  conversation  with  it.  If  the 
story  thus  acted  required  more  than  one  person, 
they  were  all  represented  in  succession  by  the 
same  chore  ntes.  Thespis,  who  was  regarded  in 
antiquity  as  the  inventor  of  tragedy  ([Plat.] 
Min.  321  A ;  Hor.  A.  P.  275),  waa  the  first  to 
employ  an  actor  distinct  from  the  chorus ;  the 
latter  still  took  the  most  Important  part  in  the 
performance,  but  lost  something  of  its  original 
character  by  becoming  an  i  uteri  ocutor  in  the 
dialogue.  Aeschylus  therefore  added  a  second 
actor,  so  that  the  action  and  the  dialogue  became 
independent  of  the  chorus,  and  the  dramatist  at 
the  same  time  had  an  opportunity  of  showing 
two  persons  in  contrast  with  each  other  on  the 
stage  (Aristot.  Poet,  4,  §  16).  Sophocles  took 
the  final  step  by  adding  a  third  actor  (Aristot. 
/.  c. ;  Diog.  Laert.  iii.  56 ;  Suid.  s.  v,  So^JcAijs) : 
and  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  Aeschvlus 
found  it  necessary  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
younger  rival,  and  to  introduce  a  third  actor,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  Agamemnon^  Cho^horoe,  and 
Eumenidea  (Pollux,  iv.  110).  This  number  of 
three  actors  was  also  adopted  by  Euripides,  and 
remained  the  limit  scarcely  ever  exceeded  in  any 
Greek  drama,  at  least  in  tragedy.  In  comedy  a 
somewhat  greater  license  was  taken ;  and  though 
Cratinus  kept  to  the  regular  three  performers, 
Aristophanes  sometimes,  and  notably  in  the 
Thesmophoruutttaef  employed  a  larger  number. 

Some  real  or  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule 
in  tragedy  have  been  keenly  discussed,  and 
demand  a  short  notice.  For  instance,  the 
Prometheus  is  a  piece  for  two  actors,  yet  in  the 
opening  scene  there  are  four  persons  upon  the 
stage — Prometheus,  Hephaestus,  and  the  alle- 
gorical Kpdros  and  iSia.  But  Bta  does  not  speak, 
and  jri#^  'wp6<r9fwa  were  unquestionably  not 
reckoned :  while  Prometheus  himself,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  was  represented  by  a  gigantic  lay 
figure,  ^so  contrived  that  an  actor  standing 
behind  the  pictorial  mountain  could  speak 
through  the  mask.    No  protagonist  could  hare 
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been  ezpeeUd  to  tabmit  to  the  ret traiot  of  tach 
sn  attitude  throaghoat  the  whole  of  the  pUj,  to 
say  nothioff  of  the  oatatirophe  at  the  end,  when 
the  rocks  mil  asonderi  and  Prometheus  is  dashed 
down  into  Tartarus  "  (Donaldson,  Theatre  of  the 
Qrte\$y  ed.  7,  p.  286)^  This  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Welcker  (  TrUogie^  p.  30),  and  is  accepted 
by  almost  erery  scholar  from  G.  Hermann  to 
A.  Muller  (see  his  references,  p.  175,  n.  2).  In 
the  Ckoiphoroe  Aeschylus  had  three  actors,  but 
in  T.  9(>0  ff.  a  fourth  seems  required,  where 
Pyladas,  who  has  been  present  most  of  the  time 
as  a  KrnfUf  wf^trvor,  begins  to  speak.  The 
notion  of  the  Scholiast  that  the  ohc4niSy  who 
has  only  just  quitted  the  stage,  reappears  as 
Py lades,  is  rejected  by  A.  Miiller  on  the  ground 
toat  the  actor  has  not  had  time  to  change  his 
dress.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
Greek  tragic  actor,  in  order  to  assume  another 
character^  had  only  to  change  an  upper  garment, 
a  mask,  aind  perhaps  a  wig :  there  were  none  of 
the  minute  toilet  accessories  of  the  modem 
^makoMip,"  and  the  operation  may  hare  been 
got  through  with  much  greater  rapidity.  Once 
more,  in  Uie  Oedijmt  at  CoUmoSj  a  fourth  actor 
must  be  assumed  unleas  the  part  of  Theseus  is 
diridad  among  all  three  performers.  The  former 
altcmat^Te  is  supported  by  C.  0.  Muller  {Diss, 
am  Bwnen,  p.  127)  and  A.  Muller  (p.  175,  n.  4) : 
the  latter  by  K.  F.  Hermann  (de  Distributiodh 
Penomanan  mter  ffigtrume$  in  Dragoediii  Graeds^ 
Marburg,  1840,  p.  42)  and  Donaldson,  who 
•bserres  that  **  the  mask  and  the  uniformity  of 
tragic  declamation  would  make  it  as  easy  for 
two  actors  to  represent  one  part,  as  for  one  actor 
to  fuftain  several  characters  "  (p.  268  n.).  The 
terms  wapa^'r^nor  and  frapaxo^wpnta  here  come 
in  for  explanation.  The  usual  meaning  of 
'^"PaX'Mt^A^  >"  ®^  course  a  subordinate  chorus 
or  frspot  x<^s  (>^  ^  ^^'^  ^*  *•  ^O  >  ^^^  ^^^ 
atatement  that  the  word  was  also  applied  to  the 
part  taken  by  a  fourth  actor  rests  onlr  on  the 
authority  of  Pollux  <iy.  109,  110),  where  there 
is  almost  certainly  some  confusion  in  the  text. 
It  is  more  likely  that  a  supernumerary  who 
spoke  a  few  words  only,  such  as  the  children  in 
the  iMM,  or  the  above  cases  of  a  fourth  actor 
being  required,  was  called  vopcurir^i'ior.  A. 
Muller  (p.  178)  gives  full  details,  but  pro- 
nounces the  question  obscure.  This  sense  of 
woforici^ior  b  not  noticed  in  L.  and  S. 

The  three  regular  actors  were  distinguished 
by  the  technical  names  of  wptrraywvt<rr^St 
Sfvrfpaywrirr^s,  aid  rpirarymnrHis  (Suidas, 
a.  «.  rptray«»yi<rHis :  DeuL  de  Cor,  p.  315,  §§  265, 
267 ;— A  F,  L.  p.  344,  §  10 ;  403,  §  200), 
indicating  the  more  or  less  prominent  part  each 
had  to  play  in  the  drama.  Certain  conventional 
means  were  also  devised,  by  which  the  spectators, 
as  soon  as  an  actor  appeared  on  the  stage,  were 
enabled  to  judge  which  part  he  was  going  to 
perform ;  thus  the  protagonist  regularly  came 
from  a  door  in  the  centre,  the  deuteragonist 
from  one  on  the  right,  and  the  tritagonist  from 
a  door  on  the  left-hand  side  (Pollux,  iv.  124). 
The  protagonist  naturally  undertook  the  cha- 
racter in  which  the  interest  of  the  piece  was 
intended  to  centre ;  not  always  the  title-role  (as 
0.  Miiller  thoughtX  unless  it  were  that  of  the 
real  hero  or  heroine  (A.  Muller,  p.  182).  It  is 
true  that,  in  six  out  of  the  seven  extant  plays 
of  Sophocles,  the  title-role  is  also  the  leading 


part  (in  the  remaining  one,  the  T#xicAtiiMr, 
the  part  of  Deianira  is  assigned  by  oommon 
consent  to  the  protagonist) ;  but  in  the  Crm- 
phontes  and  Oetwnunu  of  Euripides  the  title-rote 
was  only  a  third-class  part,  and  as  audi  was 
taken  by  Aeschines  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  288,  §  180). 
The  conjecture  is  also  unfounded  that  the  pf«> 
tagonist  was  always  the  principal  messenger 
(&77cAof ),  or  again  that  the  narrative  of  a  death 
(e.g,  of  Uippolytus  or  Pentheus)  was  Deceasarihr 
assigned  to  the  actor  of  the  dead  man's  part 
(K.  P.  Hermann,  op.  cit.  p.  33;  Donaldsosu 
p.  269 ;  on  the  other  side,  Lachmann  and 
A.  Muller,  /.  c).  It  is  an  ingenious  but  rather 
fanciful  notion  of  0.  Muller*s  {Griech,  Lit.  \L 
57)  that  the  deuteragonist  regularly  took 
sympathetic  parts  as  a  friend  of  the  hero  or 
heroine,  whereas  the  tritagonist  was  genenUlr 
**an  instigator  who  was  the  cause  of  the  suffer^ 
ings  of  the  protagonist,  while  he  himself  was  Um 
least  capable  of  depth  of  feeling  or  sympathy*; 
in  popular  language,  that  he  waa  the  **  viUab 
of  the  piece."  This  is  supported  by  the  reoonM 
fact  that  Creon  in  the  Antigone  was  a  tri- 
tagonist's  part  (Dem.  /.  c.\  and  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  characters  in  the  Grestean  trilogy  of 
Aeachylus  which  gives  the  part  of  Clytaemnestra 
throughout  to  the  tritagonist.  It  is  a  fact  not 
without  significance,  that  the  thirty-two  extant 
tragedies  contain  no  ^'hero"  who  is  also  a 
*<  villain,"  Uke  MaAeth  or  Itichard  tJ^  TJM; 
but  the  titles  of  lost  plays  show  an  Ixum  of 
Aeachylus,  an  ilcriattia  and  an  Atreut  of 
Sophocles ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  **  rillais- 
hero,"  though  rare,  was  not  altogether  unknown. 
It  is  safer  to  say  with  Donaldson  (with  whom 
Alb.  Muller  is  substantially  in  agreement)  that 
the  second  and  third  performers  *'  seem  to  hare 
divided  the  other  clumtcters  between  them,  lias 
according  to  any  fixed  rule  than  in  obedience  to 
the  directions  of  the  poet,  who  was  guided  by 
the  eugencies  of  his  play."  As  on  the  moden 
stage,  parts  were  written  for  particular  acton 
(FiY.  Soph,  in  DindorTs  Poetae  Sceniciy  pw  11, 
35) ;  a  proof  that  the  author,  notwithstanding 
the  many  conventional  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  sacred  character  of  the  Attic  drama,  had 
some  influence  over  the  choice  of  his  actors. 

The  number  of  *'  supers  "  was  unlimited :  they 
were  usually  silent,  but  sometimes  spoke  a  tew 
words,  especially  when  a  fourth  interlocutor  was 
required  (see  above) :  in  this  case  the  speaker 
was  occasionally  placed  behind  the  scenes,  or 
sheltered  from  view  by  the  chorus,  that  the 
limit  of  three  actors  might  not  be  obtrusivdr 
violated.  Persons  of  rank  and  dignity  alwayi 
came  upon  the  stage  suitably  attended,  just  ss 
no  Athenian  lady  or  gentleman  in  real  life  weat 
out  without  at  least  one  slave :  the  body-gusrdi 
of  royal  personages  were  a  conspicuous  feature, 
so  that  iopwp6pos  or  Sepv^^pifjua  became  ai 
equivalent  to  Km^hr  wp6aafwoi^  (see  L.  and  &. 
8.  w.) ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  (the  openii^ 
scene  of  the  Oedipus  Tt/rannus  and  probably  tkat 
of  the  AchamicMs)  we  have  a  regular  "stage- 
mob  "  of  citixens  Uke  those  in  «7iilhu  Caesar  ad 
WUhelm  Tea. 

The  acting  of  female  characters  by  men  was 
greatly  assbted  by  the  use  of  masks ;  there  w 
no  ne^  to  assign  such  P*rts  to  beardless  yoatK 
as  in  England  in  the  Shakespearian  timesw  b 
early  days  the  dramatic  poets  themselves  acted 
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in  their  own  plays,  and  doubtlets  as  protagonists. 
Of  Aeaohylos  it  Is  further  recorded  that  he  was 
his  own  ballet-master,  and  trained  his  choruses 
to  dance  withoat  the  aid  of  a  professional  opxil' 
^rro^tSdvicaXos  (Ath.  i.  2 1  e).  Sophocles  appeared 
only  twice  on  the  stage ;  as  Thamyris  in  the 
play  of  that  name,  accompanying  a  song  on  the 
dtharuy  and  as  Nausicaa  playing  at  ball,  in  the 
TVJnnpitu :  he  then  gave  up  acting  on  account 
of  the  weakness  of  his  voice.  After  his  time  it 
became  exceptional  for  the  poet  to  be  also  an 
actor.  Aeschylus,  who  seems  to  have  been 
usually  protagonist  in  his  own  plays,  employed 
Oleander  as  his  deateragonist,  and  subsequently 
Rafter  the  introduction  of  a  third  actor) 
MynniscuB  as  tritagonist  (Ft<.  Aeach,  p.  3,  1. 
75  Dind.).  Cleidemides  and  Tlepolemus  were 
similarly  associated  with  Sophocles,  Cephisophon 
with  Euripides.  Among  a  long  list  of  famous 
Mdan  dunng  the  great  period  of  the  Athenian 
drama,  the  most  conspicuous  names  are  those  of 
Polos  and  Aristodemns,  the  latter  a  political 
character  as  well,  from  having  twice  been  sent 
on  embassies  to  Philip  (Dem.  do  F,  L,  p.  343, 
§  12,  and  often  in  the  Embassy  Speeches  of  both 
orators).  Both  of  these  received  enormous 
salaries :  sometimes  as  much  as  a  talent  for  two 
or  even  one  day's  performance  ([Plut.]  Vitt.  X, 
Oratt.  p.  848  B ;  Gell.  xi.  9,  §  2 ;  Boeckh,  P.  E. 
p.  120= Sthh.*  i.  153).  There  was  also  a 
younger  Mynniscus,  contemporary  with  the 
•comic  poets  Plato  and  Menecrates:  it  must  be 
this  Mynniscus,  and  not  the  one  who  played  for 
Aeschylus,  who  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  as 
protagonist  in  a  comedy  (Mcr(irp<in}t  UlicurKttr 
iroKptriis  MuvyUrKoSf  C.  I.  A.  ii.  971  b).  An- 
other inscription  records  the  fact  of  Antiphanes 
appearing  in  one  of  his  own  plays  (t6.  972; 
Tnessalus  and  Athenodorus,  contemporaries  of 
Alexander,  ib.  973;  cf.  Plut.  Aiex.  10, 29).  Each 
of  these  inscriptions  notices  only  a  single  actor, 
of  course  the  protagonist. 

No  social  stigma  attached  to  the  actor's 
calling  (Com.  Nep.  Praef.  5);  distinguished 
Athenian  citizens  appeared  on  the  stage  as 
amateurs,  and  the  role  of  a  rpnaywytfrHis,  not- 
withstanding the  scurrilous  and  exaggerated 
invectives  of  Demosthenes,  did  not  detract  from 
Aeachines'  position  as  a  soldier  and  orator.  Bad 
actors,  however,  to  whatever  station  in  life  they 
belonged,  were  not,  on  that  account,  spared; 
displeasure  was  shown  by  whistling  or  hissing 
<<rvp(rTffiy,  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  315,  §  265 ;  de  F.  L, 
p.  449,  §  337  :  cf.  c.  Mid,  p.  586,  §  226) ;  another 
word  x^Bopvfiuvj  probably  denoting  uproar  against 
the  author  rather  than  the  actor  (Becker-Gbll, 
CkarikUt,  iiL  199).  For  the  throwing  of  fruit 
or  nuts  in  theatres,  and  sometimes  even  of 
stones,  cf.  [Andoc]  c.  Aicib.  §  20 ;  Dem.  de  Cor. 
p.  S14,  §  262 ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  245  d,  e,  ix.  p.  406  f. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  encoring 
{adSts)  is  inferred  from  Xen.  Symp.  9,  §  4. 

At  a  later  time,  when  Greece  had  lost  her 
independence,  we  find  regular  troops  of  actors, 
who  were  either  stationary  in  particular  towns 
of  Greece,  or  wandered  from  place  to  place,  and 
ongaged  themselves  wherever  they  found  it  most 
pro6table.  They  formed  regular  companies  or 
guilds  (jrwohot  ruvxtpi  rhv  Ai<(viMroy  rfxrirwi^), 
with  their  own  internal  organisation,  with  their 
common  officers,  property,  and  sacra.  We 
possess  a  number  of  inscriptions  belonging  to 


such  companies,  and  can  trace  them  at  Athens 
(C,  L  A.  ii.  551,  552X  Thebes  (C.  /.  Q,  1600), 
Argos  (JC.  I.  G,  3068  C,  and  more  in  A.  Miillcr, 
p.  393,  n.  7),  Teos  (C.  /.  G.  3067),  Cyprus 
((7.  /.  G,  2619,  2620),  Rhegium  (C.  /.  G,  5762). 
But  these  actors  are  generally  spoken  of  in  very 
contemptuous  terms ;  they  were  perhaps  in  some 
cases  slaves  or  freedmen,  and  their  pay  was 
sometimes  as  low  as  seven  drachmas  for  a  per- 
formance (Lucian,  Icaromen,  29 ;  cf.  Nigrin.  8, 
Necyom,  16 ;  Theophrast.  Char,  6).  The  lan- 
guage of  Lucian  must,  however,  be  received 
with  caution :  ho  has  evidently  confused  the  old 
Greek  estimate  of  the  profession  with  the  much 
lower  Roman  one  of  his  own  time ;  and  in  one 
passage  (Apol,  5)  writes  as  though  Polus  and 
Aristodemus,  free  Greeks  of  the  highest  consi- 
deration, had  been  liable  to  the  jits  virganun 
in  histriones. 

(On  Greek  actors  in  general,  cf.  Mviller,  Gr, 
Lit.  ch.  22 ;  Donaldson,  Theatre  of  the  Greeks, 
ed.  7,  book  iii.  cc.  1,  2;  Becker-GBll,  Charikles, 
iii.  195-200;  and  especially  Alb.  Miiller, 
BUhnenalterth.  in  Hermann  -  Blumner,  §  14, 
pp.  170-188 :  on  the  **  guilds  of  the  artists  of 
Dionysus,"  §  26,  pp.  392-414). 

3.  Roman.  The  word  histrionesj  by  which 
the  Roman  actors  were  called,  is  said  to  have 
been  formed  from  the  Etruscan  hister,  which 
signiBed  a  ludio  or  dancer  (Liv.  vii.  2;  Val. 
Max.  ii.  4,  §  4;  cf.  Plut.  Quaest.  Bom,  107). 
The  origin  of  scenic  representations  at  Rome  has 
been  related  under  Comoedia,  p.  5216.  The 
name  histrio  thenceforward  lost  the  significa- 
tion of  a  dancer,  and  was  now  applied  to  the 
actors  in  the  drama.  Only  the  Atellanae 
[Comoedia,  p.  522  6]  and  Exodia  were  played 
by  freebom  Romans,  while  the  regular  drama 
was  left  to  the  histriones,  who  formed  a  distinct 
class  of  persons. 

In  the  times  of  Plautns  and  Terence  we  find 
the  actors  gathered  into  a  company  (grex, 
catervd),  under  the  contr#l  of  a  manager  (dO' 
minus  gregisy  also  called  actor  in  a  technical  sense, 
though  actor  is  of  course  also  a  synonym  of 
histrio).  A  manager  named  T.  Publilius  Pellio 
(or  Pollio)  is  mentioned  by  Plautus  (Bacch,  ii. 
2,  35-37),  and  was  apparently  not  in  favour 
with  the  dramatist:  during  the  short  career 
of  Terence  his  manager  was  the  well-known  L. 
Ambivius  Turpio.  It  was  through  the  manager 
that  a  magistrate  who  was  giving  games,  of 
which  stage-plays  formed  a  part,  engaged  the 
services  of  a  company.  Brutus,  who  was  praetor 
in  the  year  of  Caesar's  death,  tried  to  regain  the 
popularity  he  had  lost  through  the  murder  by 
giving  Ludi  Apollinares  of  unusual  splendour : 
and  he  went  all  the  way  to  Naples  to  negotiate 
with  actors,  who  seem  to  have  been  Greeks, 
besides  getting  his  friends  to  use  their  interest 
in  his  behalf  (Plut.  Brut,  21).  So  in  imperial 
times  a  public  singer  is  Miid  vooem  vendere  prae^ 
toribfts  (Juv.  vi.  379).  The  pay  (merces :  for 
the  distinction  between  merces  and  lucar  see 
Lucar)  was  on  as  varied  a  scale  as  in  modem 
times:  in  the  first  century  of  the  empire  an 
ordinary  actor  seems  to  have  received  five 
denarii  and  his  food  (Senec.  Ep,  80,  §  7  ;  cf.  the 
seven  drachmas  of  Lucian,  loaromen,  29,  already 
cited) ;  while  at  an  earlier  period  *''8tars "  like 
Rosoins  and  Aesopus,  the  contemporaries  and 
friends  of  Cicero,  made  ample  fortunes.    Cicero 
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t«lli  tif  that  Rotciiu  conld  hare  hononrablj 
made  6,000,000  sesterces  {HS.  sexagies,  about 
£48,000)  in  ten  years  had  he  chosen  to  do  so 
(pro  HoK.  Com,  8,  §  23) ;  and  Pliny  {If.  N.  viL 
§  128)  gires  half  a  million  (£4000)as  his  annual 
earnings.  [We  have  no  doubt  that  Pliny's  H& 
J)  annua  b  to  be  read  quing<na  testertia;  the 

adrerbial  form  quingmdiet  (  D  )  introduces  an 
absurdity,  £400,000  a  year,  too  great  even  for 
him.]  The  tradition  preserved  by  Macrobins  (Sat, 
iii.  14,  {$  11<13)  U  that  Roscius  alone  received 
1000  denarii  for  every  day's  performance ;  while 
Aesopus  left  a  fortune  of  20,000,000  sesterces 
(HS,  duceniieSf  or  £160,000),  acquired  solely  by 
his  profession;  this  was  afterwards  squandered 
by  hU  son  (Hor.  Sat.  U.  3,  239). 

It  is  clear  from  the  words  of  Livy  (viL  2)  that 
the  histriones  were  not  citizens ;  that  they  were 
not  contained  in  the  tribes,  nor  allowed  to  be 
enlisted  as  soldiers  in  the  Roman  legions;  and 
that,  if  any  dtisen  entered  the  profession  of 
histrio,  he,  on  this  account,  was  excluded  from 
his  tribe.  The  histriones  were  therefore  usually 
either  freedmen,  foreigners,  or  slaves ;  the  latter 
specially  educated  for  the  stage  to  their  master's 
profit.  Even  if  mgenuif  they  were  legally 
mfamet  (**infan:ia  notantur— qui  artis  ludicne 
pronuntiandive  causa  in  scaenam  prodierit," 
Edict.  Praet.  ap.  Dig.  3,  2,  1 ;  cf.  Cic.  de  Rep. 
iv.  fr,  10  op.  Aug.  de  Civ.  Deiy  ii.  13),  and 
socially  in  low  estimation  (Cic  pro  Arch,  5, 
§  10;  Com.  Nep.  Fratf.  4;  Suet.  7%.  35). 
Aesopus  seems  to  have  been  a  freedman  of  the 
Claudian  gens ;  but  Roscius,  the  amor  et  deticiae 
of  Cicero,  was  certainly  ingenuus,  and  probably 
of  good  birth  (Cic  de  Die,  I  36,  §  79);  Sulla 
gave  him  the  gold  ring  of  equestrian  rank. 
We  see  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  republic, 
a  few  men  of  position  and  Greek  culture 
raised  themselves  above  the  prejudices  of  their 
countrymen,  and  valued  the  person  no  less  than 
the  genius  of  great  artists.  (Macrob.  /.  c.) 
When  Caesar  foiled  LKberius,  an  equcs  advanced 
in  years,  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  his  own  mimes, 
he  was  thought  to  have  exceeded  the  powers 
even  of  a  dictator,  and  his  victim  took  a  digni- 
fied revenge  (Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  7,  §  3  ff. ;  the  scene 
is  described  at  length  in  Diet.  Biogr,  s.  v.  La^ 
berius).  Under  the  emperors  men  of  equestrian 
rank  often  appeared,  with  or  without  compulsion 
(Suet.  Aug.  43 ;  Dio  Cist.  liii.  31 ;  Suet,  m, 
35,  Calig,  30,  A'ero,  4,  11 ;  Dio  Cass.  Ix.  7,  Izi. 
17;  Tac  Ann,  xiv.  14,  Hist  ii.  60);  and  this 
circumstance,  together  with  the  increasing  in- 
fluence of  Greek  manners,  tended  to  improve 
the  social  position  of  the  actors.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it 
had  become  necessary  to  check  the  extravagant 
compliments  paid  them;  ''ne  domoa  pantomi* 
morum  senator  introiret;  ne  egredientes  in 
publicum  equites  Romani  cingerent "  (Tac  Ann, 
1.  77 ;  cf.  Senec  Ep.  47,  §  17 ;  Plin.  ff.  N,  xxix. 
§  9;  Juv.  vii.  88).  Their  legal  status  re- 
mained the  same  as  regards  infamia  and  exclusion 
from  office ;  even  provincial  honours  are  denied 
them  in  the  Lex  Julia  Municipalis  of  B.C.  45, 
where  they  are  coupled  with  gladiators  (**  queive 
lanistatnram  artemve  ludicram  fecit  fecerit," 
C.  /.  X.  p.  123) ;  though  inscriptions  show  that 
the  rule  was  not  always  enforccKl  (Gruter,  Tnscr, 
1089,  6  =  Orelli,  2625).  But  the  old  law  was 
now  somewhat  modified,  by  which  the  Roman 
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magistrates  were  empowered  to  coerce  the 
histriones  at  any  time  and  in  any  place,  and  the 
praetor  had  the  right  to  scourge  them  (jas 
virgarum  m  histrionesy.  Augustus  entirdy  did 
away  with  the  jus  virgarum,  and  limited  the 
interference  of  the  magistrates  to  the  time  whea. 
and  the  place  where  (tudi  ei  dcaena\  the  acton 

g^rformed  (Tac  Ann,  i.  77 ;  Suet.  Aug,  45). 
ut  he  nevertheless  inflicted,  of  his  own  autho- 
rity, very  severe  punishments  upon  those  actors 
who,  either  in  their  private  life  or  in  their 
conduct  on  the  stage,  committed  any  improprietr. 
(Suet.  /.  c).  After  these  regulations  the  only 
legal  punishments  that  could  be  inflicted  npoa 
actors  for  improper  conduct  seem  to  hare  been 
imprisonment  and  exile  (Tac  Ann.  iv.  14,  xiii. 
28).  The  jus  virgarum  is  indeed  said  to  have 
been  reatored  to  the  praetor  by  a  law  of  Angus- 
tus  himself  (Paul.  Sent.  v.  tit.  26),  not  expresdj, 
but  by  the  interpretation  put  upon  this  law  by 
the  jurists.  But  this  interpretation  cannot  hare 
become  valid  till  after  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  of 
whom  it  is  clearly  stated  that  he  refused  to 
restore  the  jus  virgarum,  because  it  had  b«& 
abolished  by  his  predecessor  (Tac  Ann,  i.  77). 

The  competition  of  the  actors  for  public  favour 
was  carried  to  extraordinary  lengths,  and  stirred 
up  factions  like  those  of  the  Circus.     If  not  as 
early  as  t)ie  time  of  Plautus  himself,  yet  at  the 
time  when  the  existing  Plautine  prologues  were 
composed  (probably  about  B.C.  150-100),  we  find 
partisanship  (ambitio)  in  full  operation  (PUat. 
Poen,   prol.  37  ff*. ;   cf.  Amphitr,   pro].  65  S.}. 
At  first  palms  and  inexpensive  crowns  of  gold 
or  silver  tinsel  were  the  reward  of  popularitv 
(Vaf ro,  L,  L,  v.  178 ;   Phaedr.  F(A,  v.  7,  34*; 
Plin.  ff,  N.  xxi.  §  6);   afterwards,  under  the 
empire,  presents  of  money  and   rich  garments 
(Juv.  vii.  243  with  Schol.;  Capitolin.  if.  Vint 
Fhil,  11;    Lamprid.  AL  Sev,  33).     There  waft 
a    regulai'ly  organised  and    paid    daque  (the 
theatrales  operae  of  Tac  Ann,  i,  16 ;  Orelli  ad 
he, :  cf.  Mart.  iv.  5, 8) ;  and  over  and  above  that 
the  backers  (fctutores)  resorted  to  actual  violence 
and  even  bloodshed.      Hence   Tlberiud  on  one 
occasion  found  himself  obliged  to  expel  all  his- 
triones from  Italy  (Tac  Ann.  iv.  14;   Dio  Cass.* 
Ivii.  21) ;  but  they  were  recalled  and  patronised 
by  his  successor  (Dio  Cass.  lix.  cc  3,  5).    The 
emperors  as  a   rule  tolerated,  sometimes  en- 
couraged, and  occasionally  checked  the  excesses 
of  the  stage.     We  read  of  the  emperor's  private 
companies    (Mstriones    auUci,    Spartian.    ffadr, 
19 ;  Capitolin.  Verm,  8)  who  performed  during 
dinner  time  (Suet.  Aug.  74),  and  were  sometimes 
allowed  also  to  play  in  the  theatres  be&re  tke 
people  (pubtio(Aantwr).    The  practice  of  givia; 
immoderate  sums  to  acton  was  restricted  W 
Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann,  i.  77  ;  Suet  Tib,  34);  agas 
by  M.  Aurelius  (Capitolin.  M,  Ant  PML  U),  asd 
by  Alexander  Severus  (Lamprid.  /.  c).  Auielxns 
ordained  a  maximum  payment  of  five  anrei  to 
each  actor,  and  that  no  editor  should  exceed  the 
•  sum  of  ten  aurei ;  this  must  mean  that  there 
were  to  be  editores  in   number  equal  to  half 
the  actors,  for  it  cannot  be  thought  that  ke 
reduced  the  acton  to  two  ibr  eadi  perfozB- 
ance.    The  restrictions  of  the  Greek  stage  as 
to  the  number  of  acton  never  prevailed  apn 
the  Roman.    (Cf.  Marquardt,   Staatsttene,  itt. 
616-521.)  [L.S.]    [W.W.] 
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Athens,  who  had  to  take  care  of  the  roads  (ol 
di&p  #iri/icAirra4  Phot.  Lex,  s.  y.).  They  are 
alluded  to,  thoagh  not  mentioned  by  name,  in 
the  ^agment  of  a  comic  poet  of  the  time  of 
Pericles,  now  ascribed  to  Cratinus  (op.  Plut. 
-Prtwc.  £eip.  Ger,  c  15,  p.  811  F.).  Nothing  is 
known  about  them  except  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, in  the  time  of  Aeschines,  their  duties 
were  discharged  by  the  managers  of  the 
Theoricfund  (Aeschin.  c.  Ctes,  §  25);  this,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  a  temporary  abuse, 
and  afterwards  rectified.  (Boeckh,  P.  E. 
p.  203  =  Sthh,*  i.  257 ;  Schomann,  Antiq,  i. 
415E.T.)  rw.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

HOLOSE'RICA  VESTiS.    [Sericum.] 
HOLOSPHY'RATON,   HOLO&PHYKE'- 
LiATA.    [Malleus;  Metalla.] 

HOMOEI  (8/iOiot),  the  £quids,  were  those 
Spartans  who  possessed  the  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, and  are  opposed  to  the  {nrofi^iowti  or  those 
whose  position  was  in  some  degree  subordinate 
(Xen.  Bep,  Lac.  10,  §  7 ;  HelL  iii.  3,  §  5 ;  Aris- 
tot.  Pol,  V.  7,  §  2  =  p.  1306  b,  30 ;  cf.  p.  1308  a, 
12).  This  distinction  seems  to  have  rested  not 
so  much  upon  law  as  upon  custom  :  the  state  of 
the  case  is  well  put  by  Schomann  {Antiq,  i.  217 
£.  T.) :  **  As  far  as  legal  right  was  concerned, 
all  Spartiatae,  rich  and  poor,  caltivated  and 
uncultivated,  formed  a  body  of  citizens  in  the 
possession  of  equal  rights,  a  demos  of  8/ioioi, 
which,  in  contrast  with  the  subject  classes  of 
Perioeci  and  Helots,  represented  a  ruling  and 
privileged  nobility.  But  within  this  ennobled 
demos  of  5/mioi  again  there  were  two  distinct 
classes, — a  minority  of  rich,  influential,  ^nd 
cnltured  citizens,  who  to  a  certain  extent  claimed 
a  kind  of  superior  nobility,  and  a  majority  of 
poor  and  uncultivated  members,  who,  though 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  were  in  reality  in 
an  inferior  position,''  and  might  be  described  in 
contrast  to  them  as  inroiitUtvts  or  subordinate. 
The  distinction  appears  to  have  grown  up  in 
later  times,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer 
before  Xenophon :  when  Aristotle,  in  the  passage 
just  referred  to,  speaks  of  the  Partheniae  as  be- 
longing to  the  Homoei,  he  probably  commits  an 
ans^ronism.  The  requisites  for  full  Spartan 
citizenship,  which  did  not  begin  before  the  age 
of  thirty,  were  (1)  ascertained  Spartiate  birth, 
(2)  education  on  the  Spartan  system  and  a  life 
in  conformity  with  it,  (3)  payment  of  subscrip- 
tions to  the  syssitis.  Whoever  failed  in  any  one 
of  these  particulars  was  excluded  from  the 
Homoei.  In  the  institutions  ascribed  to  Lycurgus, 
every  citizen  had  a  certain  portion  of  land :  the 
impoverishment  of  many  through  the  loss  of  their 
lands  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the 
dangerous  discontents  which  prevailed  after  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  showed  themselves  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Cinadon  (%poi  Z\  rr^s  woXirtias 
o7h6i  irrty  ainots  6  wdrpiosy  rhv  /i^  ^vyd/itvoy 
Tovro  rh  t4\os  ^iptuf  {t.e,  the  syssitia]  fiij 
/itrdxfuf  ttir^j,  Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  6,  §  21  =  p.  1271  a, 
35).  Other  passages  show  the  insistence  upon 
the  Spartan  training,  and  the  disqualification 
attached  to  a  self-indulgent  or  cowardly  neglect 
of  it  (Xen.  Pep,  Lac,  1.  c. ;  Plut.  Inst,  Lac,  21, 
p.  238  E;  Teles  ap,  Stob.  Fioril,  xl.  p.  233).  Plu- 
tarch here  tells  us  that  some  say  ($¥tot  ^eurip)  that 
^4pot  who  underwent  the  Spartan  discipline, 
^  according  to  the  intention  of  Lycurgus,"  were 
accounted  citizens ;  a  vague  statement,  which  is 
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contradicted  by  all  we  know  of  the  real  facts  of 
the  Spartan  constitution.  The  Homoei  were 
probably  represented  in  the  select  bodies  called 
ticicAi|Toi  and  fwcpk  iKkKuffla  [EoCLETl];  the 
contention  of  Thumser  that  the  {nrofidovtt  had 
no  share  in  the  popular  assembly  (a\la  or 
iatiWa)  is  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of 
scholars,  as  he  himself  admits.  The  Homoei, 
however,  gradually  obtained  possession  of  almost 
all  political  power.  Kopstadt  (op.  Gilbert,  i.  42 
n.)  thinks  that  the  Homoei  alone  were  enrolled 
in  the  three  genealogical  tribes,  the  'TXAflf,. 
Avfiavcr,  and  Tldfx^vKott  the  irofidoptt  in  the 
local  tribes  only  [Gekousia,  p.  914  a].  (Schd- 
mann,  Antiq,  i.  217-221  E.  T. ;  Gilbert,  Stoats- 
alterth.  i.  41  f.;  Busolt,  Die  Laked,  u,  ihre 
Bundesgenos^en^  i.  18;  Griech,  Gesch.  i.  116; 
Thumser,  Staatsalierth,  p.  170  in  Hermann- 
Bliimner.)  [W.  S.]     [W.  W.] 

HONORA'RIA  ACTIO.    [Aeno.J 

HONORA'Rn  LUDI.    [Ludi.] 

HONORA'RIUM.    [Advocatus;  Lex  Cix- 

HONORA'RIUM  JUS.  [Edictdm.] 
HONO'RES.  The  word  may  be  used  in  a 
general  sense  for  any  compliment  or  dignity 
conferred  by  a  public  body.  We  find  it  of  the 
thanksgivings  decreed  by  the  senate  for  Caesar's 
victories  in  Gaul,  "Caesar  .  .  .  singularibus 
omatus  et  novis  honoribus  ac  judiciis  senatus " 
(Cic.  ad  Fam,  i.  9,  14),  and  of  the  compliments 
showered  on  Cicero  in  his  provincial  quaestor- 
ship,  **  excogitati  quidam  erant  a  ijiculis  honores 
inauditi "  (jpro  Plancio,  26,  64).  In  a  simihir 
loose  sense  the  word  is  occasionally  used  for  a 
commission  in  the  army:  e.g,  Caesar  (B,  C.  i, 
77)  says  that  he  restored  certain  deserters  **  in 
tribunicium  honorem."  But  the  more  strict 
and  technical  use  of  the  term  confines  it  to  the 
actual  magistracies,  whether  of  the  Populus 
Romanus,  of  the  Plebs,  or  of  a  municipium. 
The  position  of  a  judex  or  a  senator  does  not 
come  within  this  category,  nor  does  the  oflice 
of  a  priest  (see  Mommsen,  Staatsr.  i.«  p.  8). 
From  the  words  of  Suetonius  (Claud.  14\  "jus 
et  consul  et  extra  honorem  laboriosissime  dixit," 
we  might  infer  that  even  the  principate,  as  not 
being  one  of  the  ordinary  magistracies,  was 
likewise  excluded.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we 
hear  of  the  **jus  honorum"  as  a  part  of  the 
qualities  of  a  full  citizen,  which  might  be  with- 
held when  the  other  rights  were  granted. 
Tacitus  {Ann.  xi.  23)  tells  as  of  certain  Gauls 
who  "  civitatem  Romanam  jam  pridem  assecuti, 
jus  adipiscendorum  in  urbe  honorum  expetebant." 
The  most  interesting  questions  relating  to 
Jionores  occur  in  connexion  with  the  municipal 
institutions  of  the  later  empire.  The  Digest 
contains  a  title  (50,  4)  **  de  muneribus  et  hono- 
ribus,'' in  which  the  distinction  between  the 
"  honours  "  and  the  "  burdens  "  of  the  community 
is  illustrated  by  numerous  examples.  We  might 
expect  to  find  adduced  the  obvious  contrast  that 
an  office  is  sued  for  voluntarily,  and  that  the 
burden  is  compulsorily  imposed.  Jt  seems  not 
unlikely  that  this  distinction  is  valid  for  the 
offices  of  the  Roman  Republic.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty b  in  the  case  of  T.  Manlius  Torqnatus, 
whom  we  find  pleading  with  the  people  HJv. 
xxvi.  22)  not  to  elect  him  consul  in  a  tone  whidi 
seems  to  imply  that  he  could  not  absolutely 
refuse  the  office.    It  is  possible,  however,  to 
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take  hU  word*  m  mtnlj  begging  them  to  ffmre 
bim  the  neoesattj  of  an  arrogant  rejection  of  the 
people's  wish.  Mommsea  {StaaUr.  i.*  p.  47o) 
points  oat  that  there  is  no  clear  iofrtance  of  a  num 
being  compelled  to  hold  a  magistracy  against 
his  will ;  and  in  the  freqnent  cases  of  abdication, 
we  nerer  hear  of  leare  to  retire  being  asked.  The 
duties,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  priest  (Ut.  zzvii. 
8)  and  of  a  judex  (Cic  pro  Bab,  Post,  7,  17)  were 
certainly  imposed  even  against  the  will  of  the 
person ;  it  does  not  appear  that  the  station  of  a 
senator  could  (apart  from  special  agreements,  as 
in  Suet,  Aug.  40)  be  decliiied  bf  anj  man  who 
had  held  a  qualifjing  office,  and  certainly  a  man 
once  in  the  senate  required  the  **  renia  ordinis  " 
(Tac  Ann.  L  75)  before  he  could  retire.  This 
distinction,  howerer,  between  hunaret  and 
■MOMm  will  certainly  not  hold  for  the  municipal 
magistracies,  which  under  the  empire  were  not 
aroidable  by  the  properly  qualified  persons. 
Such  persons  might  not  eren  refuse  to  be  put 
«Terthe  heads  of  their  seniors  in  the  local  senate, 
if  they  were  better  able  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  magistracy :  ^  Sciant  igitur  locu- 
pletiores,**  says  a  rescript  of  CaracalU  and  Geta 
(Dig.  50,  4>  §  6X  ^  IHA  debere  se  hoc  praetextu 
legis  uti,  et  de  tempore  quo  quisque  in  curiam 
allectus  sit,  inter  eos  demum  quaerendum,  qui 
pro  substantia  sua  capiant  honoris  dignitatem." 
It  is  even  laid  down  (i6.  §  12)  that  a  **  vacatio 
muneris  pnblici"  does  not  excuse  a  man  from 
serving  a  magistracy,  ''quia  id  ad  honorem 
magis  quam  ad  munera  pertinet.** 

Of  the  two  subdiriftions  of  munem,  those  ^qnae 
patrimoniis  injunguntur  "  {ib.  §  6)  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  honorcM.  We  find  in  this  category 
such  services  as  transport  by  land  and  water,  *'  n\ 
vehiculsris,  item  navicularis"  (i6.  §  1).  Under 
this  head,  notwithstanding  a  contradiction  be- 
tween two  authorities  quoted  in  the  Digest 
(oompare  §  1  and  §  14),  we  should  probably 
place  that  species  of  task  work  from  which  the 
word  mujMU  seems  to  be  etymologically  de- 
rived, the  ^operae  ad  munitiones,*'  or  labour 
requisitioned  for  the  repair  of  the  walls  or 
streets  of  the  town,  since  in  the  Lex  Ursonensis 
(cfa.  29)  this  burden  falls  on  all  who  own  land 
within  the  limiU  of  the  colony,  though  they 
may  not  be  its  burgesses.  The  "  munera  dvilia 
personalia  "  (Dig.  ib.  §  1),  such  as  the  charge  of 
acting  as  counsel  for  the  corporation  in  legal 
proceedings  («Mefensio  civitatis,id  est  ut  Syndicus 
fiat"X  ^^®  ^^^y  ^^  registering  the  assessments 
(**legatio  ad  census  accipiendos"),  and  the 
soperintendence  of  the  provision  of  com,  of 
water,  or  of  horses  for  the  public  games,  are 
aurimilf*^  on  the  one  hand  to  the  **  privata 
munera  "  of  the  guardian  or  trustee,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  the  offices  of  the  community. 
These  ** munera  personalia**  require  "sollici- 
tudinem  animi  et  vigilantiam,"  whereas  the 
other  categorv  is  of  matters  **  in  quo  sumptus 
maxime  postuJatur."  The  duty  of  sitting  iu  the 
local  senate  is  not  mentioned  among  the  tntMera, 
but  it  seems  to  be  accurately  distinguished  from 
the  honores  (see  Mommsen's  explanation,  Staatsr. 
iii.  640,  of  the  fragmentary  passage  of  Gains,  i. 
96),  and  it  would  probably  fall  in  the  category 
of  mutura,  as  that  of  serving  among  the  "  de- 
cemprimi  *'  or  select  men  of  the  decuriones  is 
expressly  said  to  do  (Dig.  t6.  §  1).  In  the 
Roman  senate  in  like  manner  the  duty  of  giving 
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advice  in  answer  to  the  magistrate's  qoestioa  is 
spoken  of  by  Tacitus  {Ann.  iii.  17)  9»  a  imnst. 
The  ^  personalia  munera "  moat  nearly  sp- 
proach  the  htmores  in  the  case  of  the  **■  Irea- 
archae,  qui  disci plinae  publicae  et  oonigea^ii 
moribus  praeficiuntur "  (Dig.  t^  §  18X  ^d  sf 
the  quaestors.  This  latter  post  belongs  to  the 
^*  charges  **  or  to  the  **oflioes  "  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  particular  community;  it  ii 
undoubtedly  a  magistracy  according  to  the  Lav 
of  Salpehsa  (ch.  26,  27),  yet  in  the  Digert 
{ib,  §  18)  we  have  ^  et  quaestura  in  aliqna  dvitate 
inter  honores  non  habetnr  sed  persooale  mnnoi 
est.** 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  definition  of  the 
two  terms  is  that  of  Callistratus  (Dig.  »&.  §  14): 
**  Honor  municipelis  est  administratio  reipnb- 
licae  cum  dignitatis  gradu,  sive  com  aumpta 
sive  sine  erogatione  contigens  ....  PnbUcam 
munns  dicitur,  quod  in  adminbtranda  repobliea 
cum  sumptu  sine  titulo  dignitatis  snbimos.** 
This  is,  roughly  speaking,  a  oontinnation  in 
the  municipalities  of  the  Roman  practice  of 
ranking  only  actual  magistracies  among  the 
Aonores.  [J.  L,  S.  D.] 

HOPUTAE  (6w?aTai),  [Ahma;  £xbb- 
crrcs.] 

HOPLO'MAGHL    [GLADiATO&EB,p.918a.] 

HORA  (ApaX  in  the  signification  of  boar, 
that  is,  the  12th  part  of  the  natural  day,  did 
not  come  into  general  use  among  the  ancients 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  seotmd  century  BX. 
The  equinoctial  hours,  though  known  to  astro- 
nomers, were  not  used  in  the  affairs  of  oocamon 
life  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  oenturv 

• 

of  the  Christian  era.  The  division  of  the  day 
was  marked  very  roughly  by  the  position  of  tht 
sun  (Varro,  L,  L,  vi.  89).  As  the  division  ef 
the  natural  day  into  twelve  equal  pans,  both 
in  summer  and  winter,  rendered  the  doratioa  ef 
the  hours  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  not  easy,  with 
accuracy,  to  compare  or  reduce  the  hours  of  the 
ancients  to  our  equinoctial  hours.  The  houn  ef 
an  ancient  day  would  only  coincide  with  the 
hours  of  our  day  at  the  two  equinoxes.  [Dm 
and  HOBOUMIUH.]  As  the  duration  of  the 
natural  day,  moreover,  depends  on  the  polar 
altitude  of  a  place,  our  natural  days  would  sot 
coincide  with  the  natural  days  in  Italy  or  Greeee. 
Ideler,  in  his  Handbuch  der  C^roaofoj^,  has  given 
the  following  approximate  duration  of  the  nsta- 
ral  days  at  Rome,  in  the  year  45  B.a,  which  was 
the  first  after  the  new  regulation  of  the  caleadsr 
by  J.  Caesar ;  the  length  of  the  days  is  only 
marked  at  the  eight  principal  pomts  in  the 
apparent  course  of  the  sun. 

Dayi  of  the  year.  Their  duraiim  in 

46  B.C.  tquinoeiial  hours, 

Dec  23 8  hrs.  45  minutes. 

Feb.  6 t  .,  SO 

March  23 12  „  0 

Mays 14  „  10 

Jane  25 15  ^  6       ^ 

August  10 14  „  10 

Sept.  26 13  ,.  0       M 

Nov.  0 »  ..  50 

The  following  table  cont.iins  a  comparison  of 
the  hours  of  a  Roman  natural  day,  at  the 
summer  and  winter  solstice,  with  tlM  boon  of 
our  day. 
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SUMMER  SOLSTICE. 

Boman  Hourt.  Modem  Bourt, 

1st  boor  .    4  o'clock,  27  minutes    o  secondi. 

and  ,,  .6  ».  <*       .»  SO       „ 

3rd   „  .    «  «  58       „         0       „ 

4th    ..  .8  ..  13         „  30 

5lh\.  .     »  .,  2»         ,.  0 

eth    „  .10  .,  44         „  30 

7th    ,.  .  12  ..  0        ,.  0 

8th    .,  .1  M  15         ..  3» 

9th    „  .     2  ..  31         ^  0         „ 

10th    ,.  .3  ,.  46        „  30 

11th    „  .     5  „  2         ..  0        „ 

12th    ^  .     B  M  "         ..  30 


»» 
»• 


»• 


£ndofthcdsy     7       „       33 


»» 


»» 


WINTER  SOLSTICE. 

Bomem  Hour$»  Modem  Houn. 

1st  hour    .  7  o'clock,  33  minntes   0  seconds. 

2nd    M      •  8  «       17       ,.    .  30 

3rd     „      .  9  t»         2        „         0 

4th     „.  »  ..        46        M        30 

5th      „       .  10  „        31         n          0 

6th      ...  11  n        15         ,.        30 

7th     .,       •  13  .,         0        „          0 

«th      „       •  12  ,.44         „         30 

9th      „.  1  ..        29        „           0        „ 

lOCh      „       .  2  ,.13        n        30 

11th      n       •  2  ••        58         H          • 

12th      „       .  3  ,.42        „        30 

ftKloftbeday  4  ^       37       „        0 


I* 
*• 


•I 


»f 


Also  from  Plaatns  {Pseud.  1307)  we  see  that 
an  hoar  in  winter  was  shorter  than  one  in 
sammer* 

The  custom  of  dividing  the  natoral  day  into 
twelre  equal  parts  or  hours  lasted,  as  we  have 
obaerred,  till  a  rery  late  period.  The  first 
calendarium  in  which  we  find  the  duration  of 
da/  and  night  marked  according  to  equinoctial 
hours,  is  the  Calendarium  rusticum  Kamesia- 
oum.  (Ideler,  ffandbuch  der  Chroru  ii.  p.  139, 
&c ;  Graev.  Theaaur.  Ant,  Rom,  viii. ;  Jftis. 
Borh.  IL  pi.  44.) 

Another  quevtion  which  has  often  been  dis- 
cussed is  whether  in  such  expressions  as  prima, 
altera,  tertia  hora,  &c.,  we  hare  to  understand 
the  hour  which  is  passing,  or  that  which  has 
already  elapsed.  From  the  construction  of  an* 
cient  sun-dials  on  which  the  hours  are  marked 
by  eleven  lines,  so  that  the  first  hour  had  elapsed 
when  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  fell  upon  the 
first  line,  it  might  seem  as  if  hora  prima  meant 
after  the  lapse  of  the  first  hour.  In  Pers.  iii.  4, 
quinia  drnn  tinea  tangitw  umbra,  the  end  of  the 
nflh  hour  is  clearly  meant.  But  the  manner  in 
which  Martial  (iv.  8),  when  describing  the  various 
purposes  to  which  the  hours  of  the  day  were  de- 
roted  by  the  Romans,  speaks  of  the  hours,  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  expressions  primes  altera,  tertia 
hora,  &c.,  mean  the  hour  which  is  passing,  and 
not  that  which  has  already  elapsed.  Hence  hora 
nona  cenare  means  to  dine  when  the  ninth  hour 
ia  beginning,  i,e.  about  2  P.M.  (Becker,  Chllus, 
ii.«  d51=Becker-Gdll,  ii.  406  ff. ;  Mayor  on  Plin. 
-^.  iii.  1,8.)  [L.S.]    [A.  S.  W.] 

HORCUS  (pfueos).    [Juwurandum.] 

HOBDEA'BIUM   AES.     [Aes   Hordea- 

BIUM.] 

HOBI  (ppoi)  were  stone  tablets  or  pillars 
which  were  set  up  on  the  boundaries  of  land,  or 
on  some  conspicuous  part  of  a  house,  with  an 
infcription  stating  that  the  land  or  house  was 
mortgaged  to  such  and  such  a  person  for  so 


much  money  (Harpocr.  Spot  and  Affrutroy,  and 
Pollux,  iii.  85,  ix.  9;  [Dem.]  c.  Timoth.  p.  1202, 
§61,^  otfffia  hf^pifffi4i>fi).  J.  Martha  {Bull,  de 
Corr,  HelUn,  i.  pp.  235-9 ;  cf.  Burslan's  Jahresber. 
1878,  vol.  XV.  p.  37)  distinguishes  four  classes  of 
hori : — 

1.  Hori  of  creditors  on  the  property  of 
debtors,  as:  M  B€otl>pd<rTov  Ikpxorros  Zpos 
Xotplou  rtfiris  4yo^i?iOfi4rrii  ^ai^ocrpdr^  Ilat- 
oi'ici  XX,  ue.  SktxiAW  Upaxfi&r  (jC.  I,  0. 
No.  530  =  a  /.  A.  ii.  No.  1134>  Here  the 
archon's  name  is  mentioned  to  show  the  year 
the  mortgage  had  been  made :  thus  priority  of 
a  debt  could  be  established.  See  also  C.  /.  A. 
ii.  No.  1098 :  tpos  x^P^^^  Koufov  ZhcaZiur*  /t^ 
(rvfifidw^uf  tls  rovro  rh  x^f^<^  fi7i04ya  firi$4y, 
{Att.  FroceeSy  ed.  Lipeius,  p.  692,  n.  585.) 

2.  Hori  of  the  wife  on  the  property  which 
her  husband  was  obliged  to  give  as  security  for 
the  dowry  which  he  received  with  his  wife 
(wpouchs  hworifnifiOf  Pollux,  viii.  142;  Dem. 
c.  Onet.  i.  p.  871,  §  28 ff.  etc);  thus  Zpos  oUlas 
iy  irpoiKl  hworeriinvifi4yrts  HHH  'ATVOicAcff, 
C.  /.  A.  ii.  No.  1124;  cf.  Boeckh,  SthJi.*  i. 
p.  162  d ;  Att.  Process,  ed.  Lipsius,  p.  518, 
n.  110;  Koehler,  Mitth.  d.  Arch.  Inst.  ii.  pp. 
277-281.  In  one  of  the  instances  given  by 
Koehler  the  father-in-law  had  paid  only  half 
the.  dowry  of  his  daughter,  whereupon  the 
son-in-law  had  sent  her  back;  an  agreement 
was  finally  come  to,  the  father  paying  the 
remaining  half  of  the  dowry,  but  deducting  the 
interest  on  that  already  paid,  for  the  time  during 
which  his  daughter  had  been  separated  from  her 
husband. 

"Opoi  were  also  placed  upon  houses  and  lands 
on  account  of  money  due  to  a  husband  for  the 
dowry  of  his  wife :  from  Dem.  c.  Spud,  we  learn 
that  the  plaintiff  was  to  receive  a  portion  of 
40  minas  with  his  wife ;  30  were  given  him  in 
ready  money,  the  remaining  10  were  to  be  paid 
afler  the  death  of  Polyeuctus,  his  father-in-law, 
who  directed  by  his  will  that  tablets  should  be 
placed  on  the  house,  x'^^**'  9paxM^  f^t  vpof 
k6s  (p.  1029,  §  6).  In  these  hori  the  archon  is 
not  named ;  Caillemer  {Etudes,  No.  .5)  supposes 
because  the  time  might  be  ascertained  in  other 
ways,  or  perhaps  because  such  debts  *took  prece- 
dence over  all  others  {Etym,  M.,  s.  v.  irMucoi). 

3.  Hori  on  the  property  of  those  persons  to 
whom  the  estate  of  an  orphan  was  let  by  the 
archon  [Epitropus];  for  such  a  person  was 
obliged  to  hypothecate  a  sufficient  piece  of 
ground  or  other  real  property  (also  called 
Axorf/tiyfta).  Thus  Zpos  x^P^^^  ^^  olKias  kwo» 
rlfiri/ia  ircuSl  ip^ay^  Aioytlroyos  Ttpo0a(}affiov), 
a  I.  6.  No.  531  =  a  I.  A.  ii.  No.  1136,  etc.: 
cf.  Isae.  PhUoct,  §  36.  (Att.  Process,  ed.  Lipsius, 
p.  363,  n.  459,  and  p.  693,  n.  587.) 

4.  Hori  on  property  sold  M  X^att :  e,g,  Spot 
X»p(ov  «eal  ohtlas  wrwpaii4ymy  iw\  \{nrti  ipayi' 
(rrcus  roit  /lerii  *Kpurro^yros  EipccrfSou  T,  i.c. 
one  talent  (Koehler,  /.  c.  and  Boeckh,  Sthh,*  I.  c). 
Such  a  transaction  was  ostensibly  a  purchase,  but 
really  a  loan  of  money  secured  by  the  convey- 
ance of  property;  the  debtor  continues  to 
occupy  it,  paying  interest  on  the  purchase- 
money,  and  possessing  the  power  of  redemption 
within  a  certain  time.  Thus  Evergus  and 
Nicobulus  lent  to  Pantaenetus  105  minas  on  a 
mine-pit  and  30  slaves ;  on  the  property  being 
transferred  to  them,  they  granted  a  lease  of  the 
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mine  and  ilafet  to  him  at  a  rate  eqaalling  the 
interest  of  the  moner,  105  drachmas  a  month 
(i.e.  12  per  oent.X  *'^  io  ^^  agreement  Pantae- 
netos  secured  the  power  of  redemption  from 
them  within  a  given  period  {\6ffis  ro^^  wop* 
illuMf  Ir  rirt  ffifr^  X^^Vi  ^™*  <^-  P<*>^t<'^f^-  P-  967, 
15). 

To  conceal  the  amount  of  their  property 
persons  threatened  with  &rrl)o<rir  set  up  ficti- 
tious notices  of  mortgage  on  the  land  (^Dem.] 
c.  Phaen,  p.  1040,  §  5;  p.  1041,  $  9).  The 
practice  of  placing  these  fyoi  upon  property  was 
of  great  antiquity  at  Athens :  it  existed  before 
the  time  of  Solon«  who  removed  all  stones 
standing  upon  estates,  when  he  released  or 
relieved  the  debtors.  (Plut.  Sol.  15 ;  cf.  Solon 
fr.  36  Bergk,  and  BUss,  HermeSy  xv.  p.  386  ff.) 
Theophrastus  (Char.  10  =  24  ed.  Jebb)  mentions 
it  as  a  characteristic  of  the  fUKpoK^yos  that  he 
inspects  the  Spoi  day  by  day.  Cf.  C.  /.  A.  U. 
No.  564,  a  decree  of  the  tribe  of  Lrechtheis :  •/ 
Iwi^Airral  . . .  0mil(oms  M  rA  ttHifutra  9ls 
rov  ivmmw  4wurKowivr€u  .  .  •  ro^s  tpavs  cl 
4^€irHiKmfaf  mrrA  rk  mind,  i.e.  itarA  ria  <rvr* 
Hkv,  [U.  H.] 

HOBISTAE  (iptOTol)  were  officials  chosen 
to  settle  boundaries  mostly  of  sacred  places 
(jkpxil  Tts  i^rhf  frit  &^i^i(c  r&  Dia  and  rk 
9^fi6tna  ^UcSofiiifutra  wphs  rk  oUtta  iicdorov 
lUrpm,  Bekk.   iliMOci:   p.   287,   18;  JETtym.   Jf. 

^632,  30 ;  Pollux,  ix.  9).  Thus  we  learn  from 
yper.  pro  Eux,  col.  29,  18  ff.,  that  when  Philip 
restored  Oropus  to  the  Athenians  after  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia,  and  the  ten  tribes  obtained 
shares  of  land  by  lot  and  a  particular  mountain 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  tribes  Acamantis  and 
Hippothoontis,  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  their  occupation  of  it,  since 
the  iptffraX  had,  it  was  said,  assigned  it  to 
Amphiaraus  {i^?UpTts  vtrr6^  Le.  ro  ^r,  rf 
0«^  Kol  iu^opUfomtt),  as  Blass  {Qexh,  d,  att, 
Ber<d$.  iiu  2,  pw  54  n.)  suggests,  a  long  time 
ago.  These  Sptirai  were  not  magistrates  of  the 
demes,  as  Gilbert  {Staattalterth,  i.  p.  195)  and 

0.  Muller  {(U  demU  Ati.  p.  58)  suppose,  but  a 
state  commission  appointed  ad  hoc :  thus  Schnei- 
dewin  {ud  I,  c.)  explains  their  number  in  Hyp. 
/.  c.  **  quinquaginta,  opinor,  ut  binis  tribubus 
deni  prospicerent.**  They  are  also  mentioned  in 
a  psephisma  of  B.a  418,  directing  the  fixing  of 
the  boundaries  of  rh  Upbv  rou  Kiipw  ical  rov 
Ni|A^«0S  ical  Ti)S  BiuriA^t  (rohs  dpiffris  iirarifni^ 
6pl<rcu  rk  Upk  raura,  turns  tUf  ixff  ^'  fi4\ri9ra 
aol  tit^ffidararOf  C.  L  A,  iv.  No.  53  a ;  cf.  Cur- 
tins,  Sitzung^ber.  d,  kgl,  pr.  Akad,  Berl.  1885, 
p.  437  fil),  and  in  connexion  with  the  Thesmo- 
phorion  at  Peiraeus  {iofvypi^ai  8^  r^c  rh 
^rti^Mrfiu  robs  6ptffrks  /urk  rov  tiifidpxov  koI 
ffrrjffcu  wpi6s  rp  iumfidtru  rov  9§<rfjM^ploVf 
C.  /.  A.  ii.  No.  573  b>    In  C.  L  A.  iv.  No.  27  b, 

1.  54  f.,  the  Basileus  is  commissioned  Spiff tu  rk 
Upk  Tcb  i¥  r^  HtXapyuc^, 

'OpitfTol  are  also  mentioned  for  Chios  (BvlL  de 
Corresp.  htUen.  iii.  244 :  (^  oiic/i})  ^  4»  *Ay8(nyi 
^v  ol  ipiffral  &pt{ffaif  KXv)ri8«y  cTKOi ;  Gilbert, 
Staatsalterth.  ii.  p.  155%  for  Heradeia  (C.  7.  Q. 
No.  5774,  i.  1.  3  ff.  and  1.  96  ff.  iytypi^caf  rot 
hpiffroX  ro\  edptSiyrts  ^rl  rits  X^^^  '''^^  lapits 
rits  Tw  Aioi^iTM  (five  in  nnmberX  icaBit.  C&]p[(}Car 
Kol  ^cp/i[d(]ay  aal  [ffvifffitrf^fftur']  kcu  ffupi" 
[{ay]  and  ii.  1.  2  f.  ras  'AOdras  (three  in 
number),  cf.  Cauer,'  No.  40,  41);  see  also  the 
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Rhodian  award  concerning  disputed  lands  ia 
favour  of  Priene  in  Ok.  Imacr.  Brit,  Mut.  m,  1, 
No.  403,  L  12  f.,  Mpas  &xe5ci|w  tH  rm 
KpiMOvm  jcol  fp((ovm  luX  &a«^arovrrai,  ud 
No.  405, 1.  12,  SpuTfU^;  in  No.  412,  L  9,  Hicb 
supplies  bpiffral.  In  the  Ephesian  law  (Ditto* 
berger,  Syll.  No.  344)  the  Siaif^eral  seem  to  hsTe 
had  similar  duties,  &^opi(/raM'ar  81  Ir  n> 
9tatp4ff€i  riis  X^^P^  6iovs  itpos  re  rk  Updf  etc. 

Demosthenes  uses  the  word  metaphoricsllj 
in  de  Shod,  iibert.  p.  199,  §  29;  the  dril  Uv 
of  every  country  prescribes  a  uniform  nle 
of  right  for  all,  the  same  for  the  weak  as  (en 
the  strong,  but  in  national  affurs  right  fol- 
lows might,  ol  Kpwrovrr€S  6purrtuL  toiy  Ifrron 
yiypoprcu.  [H.  H.] 

HOBOLO'GIUM  (clipoXi^ioy)  was  the  bsbm 
of  the  various  instruments  by  means  of  wbick 
the  ancients  measured  the  time  of  the  day  aad 
night.  The  earliest  and  simplest  horologia  of 
which  mention  is  made,  were  called  v^sud 
yp^ltM¥,  Herodotus  (ii.  109)  ascribes  their 
invention  to  the  Babylonians,  and  ProC  Saya 
says,  "This  is  perfectly  correct;"  Fsvoriau 
(op.  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  1,  3 ;  compare  Soidas,  i.  c 
TvApmw  and  'Am^ffioySpof )  to  Anaximsnder,  bot 
this  means  only  that  he  was  the  first  to  lat  ooe 
up  in  Greece,  at  Sparta ;  and  Pliny,  probably  by 
an  oversight  (if.  N.  u.  |  187),  to  his  disdple 
Anaximenes.  Herodotus  mentions  the  ti^% 
and  yviymw  as  two  distinct  instruments.  Botb, 
however,  divided  the  day  into  twelve  equal  paita 
and  were  a  kind  of  sun-diaL  The  yApt^i 
which  was  also  called  oroixcior,  was  the  more 
simple  of  the  two,  and  probably  the  more 
ancient.  It  consisted  of  a  staff  or  pillar  sts^* 
ing  perpendicular,  in  a  place  exposed  to  tbe 
sun  {ffKii0ripov\  so  that  the  length  of  its  shadow 
might  be  easily  ascertained.  The  shadow  of 
the  gnomon  was  measured  by  feet,  whidi  vere 
probably  marked  on  the  place  where  the  shadow 
fell.  (Hesych.  s.  v.  'Ewrchrovi  ffKvk,  and  Mvor 
•KoSos :  Pollux,  i.  72.)  The  gnomon  is  ahwiit 
without  exception  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  lumfw  or  the  bath ;  and  the  time  for  tbe 
former  was  towards  sunset,  or  at  the  time  whes 
the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  measured  10  or  13 
feet.  (Aristoph.  Ecdes.  652,  with  the  ScboL; 
Pollux,  /.  c. ;  Menander,  ap,  Athen.  ri.  p.  243; 
Hesych.  s.  r.  Aeirdwow  2T0ix««br.)  The  loi^ 
shadow  of  the  gnomon,  at  sunrise  and  saiaet, 
was  12  feet :  it  is  only  in  jest  that  Eubules,  op- 
Athen.  i.  p.  8  (/r.  1 18  Meineke),  represents  it  as 
double  the  length,  where  it  ia  consulted  br  a 
very  big  man.  The  time  for  bathing  was  wwa 
the  gnomon  threw  a  shadow  of  6  feet.  (LocisBf 
CruflMMy  c  17 ;  Somn,  ».  GoU,  c.  9.)  In  lat«r 
times  the  name  "  gnomon  "  was  applied  to  aay 
kind  of  sun-dial,  and  especially  to  its  fiof^^ 
which  threw  the  shadow,  and  thus  pointed  to 
the  hour.  Even  the  clepsydra  is  someUnei 
called  **  gnomon  "  (Athen.  ii.  p.  42). 

The  gnomon  was  evidently  a  very  i™P*"*^ 
instrument,  and  it  was  impossible  to  diride  the 
day  into  twelve  equal  spaces  by  it  This  B»y 
be  the  reason  that  we  find  it  only  used  for  sw* 
purposes  as  are  mentioned  above.  The  wrfXeJ  * 
ij}aorp6iriop,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  hare 
been  a  more  perfect  kind  of  sun-dial;  but  rt 
appears,  nevertheless,  not  to  have  been  niw> 
used,  as  it  is  but  seldom  mentioned.  (^''^ 
ap.  JPoHnc.  ix.  46.)    It  consisted  of  a  hisa 
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(XcjrovCs),  in  the  middle  of  which  the  perpen- 
dicolar  staff  or  finger  (yw<ifiotp)  was  erected, 
and  in  it  the  twelve  parts  of  the  day  were 
marked  by  lines.  (Alciphron,  Epist,  iii.  4; 
Lucian,  Lexiph,  c.  4.) 

Another  kind  of  horologium  was  the  depaydra 
^icXct^pa).  It  derived  its  name  from  K\4wrtiy 
and  08««f»y  as  in  its  original  and  simple  form  it 
consisted  of  a  vessel  with  several  little  openings 
(rfnnr^/iara)  at  the  bottom,  through  which  the 
water  contained  iif  it  escaped,  as  it  were,  by 
stealth.  This  instrament  seems  at  first  to  have 
been  osed  only  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the 
time  during  which  persons  were  allowed  to 
speak  in  the  courts  of  justice  at  Athens.  The 
time  of  its  invention  or  introduction  is  not 
known;  but  in  the  age  of  Aristophanes  (see 
Acham,  692;  Vesp.  93  and  857)  it  appears 
to  have  been  in  common  use.  Its  form  and 
construction  may  be  seen  very  clearly  from  a 
passage  of  Aristotle  (^Problem,  zvi.  8).  The 
clepsydra  was  a  hollow  globe,  probably  some- 
what flat  at  the  top  part,  where  it  had  a  short 
neck  (ab\6s\  like  that  of  a  bottle,  through 
which  the  water  was  poured  into  it.  This 
opening  might  be  closed  by  a  lid  or  stopper 
{riifia%  to  prevent  the  water  running  out  at  the 
bottom.  The  clepsydra  which  Aristotle  had  in 
▼lew  was  probably  not  of  glass  or  of  any 
transparent  material,  but  of  bronze  or  brass, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  seen  in  the  clepsydra 
itself  what  quantity  of  water  had  escaped.  As 
the  time  for  speaking  in  the  Athenian  courts 
was  thus  measured  by  water,  the  orators  fre- 
•qaently  use  the  term  C^up  instead  of  the  time 
allowed  to  them  {ir  r^  4fi^  C^Sotri,  Demosth.  de 
Corrm.  p.  274,  §  139;  iii  hx^PV  '^^  ^^^Pt 
c.  Zeoch,  p.  1094,  §  45).  Aeschines  (c.  Ctesiph. 
§  197),  when  describing  the  order  in  which  the 
several  parties  were  allowed  to  speak,  says  that 
the  first  water  was  given  to  the  accuser,  the 
second  to  the  accused,  and  the  third  to  the 
judges.  An  especial  officer  (6  4<p>*  08«p)  was 
appointed  in  tne  courts  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  the  clepsydra,  and  stopping  it  when 
any  documents  were  read,  whereby  the  speaker 
was  interrupted;  and  it  is  to  this  officer  that 
Demosthenes  calls  out :  ch  9^  MXMfit  rh  ti^up 
(c,  Steph,  i.  p.  1103,  §  8 ;  cf.  c.  Conon,  p.  1268, 
$  36,  with  Sandys'  note).  The  time,  and  con- 
sequently  the  quantity  of  water  allowed  to  a 
speaker  depended  upon  the  importance  of  the 
case;  and  we  are  informed  thnt  in  a  ypa^^ 
mtpoxptcfitias  the  water  allowed  to  each  party 
amounted  to  eleven  amphorae  (Aeschin.  de  Fah, 
Leg,  §  126),  whereas  in  trials  concerning  the 
right  of  inheritance  only  one  amphora  was 
allowed.  (Demosth.  c.  Macart  p.  1052,  §  8.) 
Those  actions  in  which  the  time  was  thus  mea- 
sured to  the  speakers  are  called  by  Pollux 
(viii.  113)  8(iceu  irplhs  ff8wp:  others  are  termed 
tiKOi  $»w  C9aroSj  and  in  these  the  speakers 
were  not  tied  down  to  a  certain  space  of  time. 
The  only  instance  of  this  kind  of  actions  of 
which  we  know,  is  the  ypa^  KaKt&trtus  (Har- 
pocrat.  8,  V.  icdicMffis), 

The  clepsydra  used  in  the  courts  of  justice 
however  was,  properly  speaking,  no  horologium ; 
but  smaller  ones,  made  of  glass,  and  of  the  same 
simple  structure,  were  ui^oubtedly  used  very 
early  in  families  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary 
life,  and  for  dividing  the  day  into  twelve  equal 
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parts.  In  these  glass  clepsydrae  the  division 
into  twelve  parts  must  have  been  visible,  either 
on  the  glass  globe  itself,  or  in  the  basin  into 
which  the  water  flowed.  These  instruments, 
however,  did  not  show  the  time  quite  correctly 
all  the  year  round :  first,  because  the  water  ran 
out  of  the  clepsydra  sometimes  quicker  and 
sometimes  slower,  according  to  the  different 
temperature  of  the  water  (Athen.  ii.  p.  42; 
Plut.  Qitaest.  Natur,  c  7);  and  secondly, 
because  the  length  of  the  hours  varied  in  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  To  remoye  the 
second  of  these  defects  the  inside  of  the  clep- 
sydra was  covered  with  a  coat  of  wax  during 
the  shorter  days,  and  when  they  became  longer 
the  wax  was  gradually  taken  away  again.  (Aen. 
Tact,  c  22,  §  10.)  Plato  is  said  to  have  used  a 
vvKrtpuf}w  &po\6yior  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
clepsydra,  which  indicated  the  hours  of  the 
night,  and  seems  to  have  been  of  a  complicated 
structure.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  174.)  This  instance 
shows  that  at  an  early  period  improvements  were 
made  on  the  old  and  simple  clepsydra.  But  all 
these  improvements  were  excelled  by  the  inge- 
nious invention  of  Ctesibius,  a  celebrated  mathe- 
matician of  Alexandria  (about  135  B.a).  It  is 
called  &po\Ayioy  iilipav\iK6v,  and  is  described  by 
Vitruvius  (ix.  9;  compare  Athen.  /.  c.y,  and 
more  fully  by  Galen  (v.  p.  82  K.):  cf.  Marquardt, 
Privatalt.  ii.  377  ff.  Water  was  made  to  drop 
upon  wheels  which  were  thereby  turned.  The 
regular  movement  of  these  wheels  was  commu- 
nicated to  a  small  statue,  which,  gradually 
rising,  pointed  with  a  little  stick  to  the  hours 
marked  on  a  pillar  which  was  attached  to  the 
mechanism.  It  indicated  the  hours  regularly 
throughout  the  year,  but  still  required  to  be 
often  attended  to  and  regulated.  This  compli- 
cated crepsydra  seems  never  to  have  come  into 
general  use,  and  was  probably  only  found  in  the 
houses  of  very  wealthy  persons.  The  sun-dial 
or  gnomon,  and  a  simpler  kind  of  clepsydra,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  much  used  down  to  a 
verSr  late  penod.  The  twelve  parts  of  the  day 
were  not  designated  by  the  name  &pa  until  the 
time  of  the  Alexandrian  astronomers,  and  even 
then  the  old  and  vague  divisions,  described  in 
the  article  Dies,  were  preferred  in  the  affairs 
of  common  life.  At  the  time  of  the  geographer 
Hipparchus,  however  (about  150  B.C.),  it  seems 
to  have  been  very  common  to  reckon  by  hours. 
(Comp.  Becker-G5ll,  Chariklet,  vol.  i.  p.  321  ff.) 

There  is  still  existing,  though  in  ruins,  a 
horological  building,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  monuments  at  Athens.  It  is  the 
structure  formerly  called  the  Tower  of  the 
Winds,  but  now  known  as  the  Horologkai  Monu- 
ment of  Andronicus  Cyrrheetes,  It  is  expressly 
called  horologium  by  Varro  (i?.  i?.  iii.  5,  §  17). 
This  building  is  fully  described  by  Vitruvius 
(i.  6,  §  4),  and  the  following  woodcuts  show  its 
elevation  and  ground-plan,  as  restored  by  Stuart. 

The  structure  is  octagonal ;  with  its  faces  to 
the  points  of  the  compass.  On  the  N.E.  and 
N.W.  sides  are  distyle  Corinthian  porticoes, 
giving  access  to  the  interior ;  and  to  the  south 
wall  is  affixed  a  sort  of  turret,  forming  three 
quarters  of  a  circle,  to  contain  the  cistern  which 
supplied  water  to  the  clepsydra  in  the  interior. 
On  the  summit  of  the  building  was  a  bronze 
fignre  of  a  Triton,  holding  a  wand  in  his  hand ; 
and  this  figure  turned  on  a  pivot,  so  that  the 
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which,  vitb  th«  ^dqioda  tbi 
■boTa  thtm,  rormad  ■  ttries  of  inn-dUli.  In 
the  cniirs  of  tha  iDtCTior  of  th«  bnllding  «iu  ■ 
clcptjdra,  the  rtmuu  of  which  ^n  iliU  riiible, 
and  «re  ahowD  go  the  plan,  where  the  dark 
linei  reprtMnt  the  cbinneli  for  the  water, 
which  wu  supplied  from  the  turret  on  the 
eooth,  and  ncnped  bj  the  hole  in  the  centre. 
Tlree  ather  Athentan  horologu  are  eitant,  OLe 
in  the  monameiit  of  Thnujllai,  another  that  of 
Phaednu  in  the  Britiih  UnieuiD  (C.  /.  Q 
D-  52SX  >  third  in  the  Theatre  of  Dionfiu,  I 
bendsi  othen  from  different  part*  o(  Greece. 
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The  tint  horologimn  with  which  the  RiMii 
became  acqiuioted  wat  a  tan-'iial  (aoldn^n 
konJoffium  Kiaikriaim\  and  waa,  mcomiuig  U 
■ome  writerm,  brongbt  t4i  Rome  by  Papinof 
Cunor  twelTa  jean  before  the  wu  vilk 
Pirrhna,  and  placed  before  the  temple  il 
Qtiirinui  (Plin.  U.  A'.  Tii.  5  213);  Vina  (d, 
Cenwriaaa,  <h  Die  Sat.  23)  (Uted  that  it  ni 
brought  to  Rome  from  Catlna  in  Sidlf,  at  tk 
time  of  the  lint  Posie  wu,  bj  tht  Cml 
U.  Valerina  Ueaaala,  aod  erected  on  a  colma 
behind  the  Ooatra.  Bnt  thi*  aolaiiam  iini| 
I  nude  for  a  different  talitode  did  net  ihov  tkt 
I  time  at  Komt  correctlj.  Ninetj-iiiH  jtin 
[  afterwatdj,  the  Cenaor  Q.  Uardu  PhiKpfB 
I  erected  l>*  the  aide  of  the  old  tobiiim  ■  >n 
I  one,  wbicn  waa  more  carefalij  r^nlated  acH^ 
<  in(  to  the  latitude  at  Rmne.  Bnt  ai  nin-diili, 
I  howeTer  perfect  thej  might  be,  were  udat 
'  when  the  "kj  W4i  cloudy,  P.  Scapio  NaBa,ii 
I  hit  cenionhi)),  159  B.C.,  e*t*bliahtd  a  |itUic 
I  clepey dra,  which  indiotled  the  houn  both  of  dij 
and  night.  Thi*  clepaydn  waa  ia  albr^iffla 
I  genanlly  called  ao/nnura.  (Cic  di  JTiit.  Db. 
'ii,  34,  87;  Plin.  H.  N.  Tii.  5  ai5;  Ceuma. 
lU  Die  Sat.  e.  23.)  The  word  Aora  for  bo«i 
I  waa  iatrodoced  at  Rome  at  the  time  wben  tit 
'  Roman*  becune  acquainted  with  the  Cntt 
'  horologia.  and  wai  in  thii  lignilicatioa  nil 
I  known  at  the  time  of  Plautu*  (PanxM.  13(n> 
I  Afler  the  time  of  Scipio  Naaiea  MTeral  horo^ti, 
'  chierty  •oluit,  leem  to  have  been  erected  in 
rarioui  poblic  placet  >t  Rome.  In  a  Enfmot 
of  the  &MOtu  ucribed  by  Ribbeek  toAquliB, 
but  by  othen  to  Pliatn*  (cf.  RitichI,  fanri- 
83  ff.,  123  e.'i,  we  hare  j-m  opptettm  tppH^ 
Klariii.  Cf.  Bibbeek,  Frag.  Cim.  p.  33.  i 
magntficcDt  horologinm  wa*  erected  bjAofiutv 
in  the  Campoi  Uartiku.  It  vat  a  gnoiDoi  li 
theihapeDfanobelitk;  bat  Pliny(ff.  ^.iini. 
(  73)  complain*  that  in  the  canm  of  ^ 
it  had  become  incorrect.  Another  bonlofira 
■tood  in  the  Cirani  Flaminini  (Titmr.  ii.  t,  l\ 
Sometjroes  iolaria  were  attached  to  thi  bwi 
tide  of  templet  and  batilicai  (Vaito,  £.  L  n- 
i;  Grater,  Ineript.  vi.  S>  The  old  lolaiiui 
which  had  been  erected  behind  the  Baira  mo* 
to  hare  eiiited  on  that  ipot  till  a  Ttty  lU( 
period,  and  it  would  Hem  that  the  plan  « 
called  ad  Solaraai,  to  that  Cicero  OKi  thi< 
eipiauloD  at  lyDonvmooi  with  Roatn  or  F<m> 
(pro  QiaiU.  IS,  59;  ad  Hermn.  ir.  10,  »)■ 
iforologia  of  Taiioni  descriptiona  Hem  ate  " 
haTB  been  commonly  kept  by  prirate  iDditidaJi 
(Cic.  td  Fam.  iri.  18,  3;  Dig.  33,  T.  11,33)! 
and  at  the  time  of  the  tmperort,  tb*  wmH^T 
Roman*  D*ed  to  keep  tlavea  whoae  andtl  d<^ 
It  waa  to  annoODCe  the  boan  of  the  day  to  thtir 
masten.  (JnreD.  I.  216,  with  Ulju't  BsU; 
Hart.  Tiii.  67 ;  Petron.  26.) 

From  the  number  of  aolaria  which  banlH" 
ditcovered  in  modem  timei  in  Italy  (""i^ 
haviog  been  ditcovered  in  tha  nelghbonita" 
"  Bome  alone),  we  mnit  infer  that  they  rat 
.  -Tj  generally  nied  among  tha  ancienli  1^ 
following  woodcnt  repreaentt  one  of  the  BBpl* 
horologia  which  hare  been  diteoTerid ;  It  "f 
to  bear  great  limilirily  to  that,  the  i»«nli« 
of  which  Vitrariiu  ausribet  to  Beicitii*.  «  «• 
ditcovared  in  17*1,  on  the  hiUof  TntcoliiB. *«■ 
deaoribad  by  Zoueri,  in  a  work  enlilW  D'T' 
iKioptrtamaataoM  TnKvle.i''* 
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OHtieo  onUcgio  a  tali,  Ttuila,  1746,  lod  by 
G.  H.  Uutini,  in  hi*  Abhcmdhii^  rum  dm 
'    ndtr  AUm,  Uipiig,  1777,  p.  49,  ftc. 


The  bnsdtb  »  well  w  tb«  height  (A  0  and 
P  A)  Ktt  aomewhat  mure  than  8  inche* ;  and 
the  length  (A  B)  a  little  mors  than  16  inchei. 
The  rarface  (A  6  K  B>  i.  horiiontal.  8  P  Q  T 
is  the  buis  of  tha  •olaiiam,  which,  originallj, 
wo*  probablT  erected  epon  a  pllUr.  Iti  nde, 
A  S  T  B,  incline*  >i>mewhat  toward*  the  baaU. 
Thii  inclination  waa  called  tyKKiiia,  or  mrHncdio 
mtarH  and  rnidma  >t4coiinan  (Vitrur.  I.  e.\  and 
■how*  the  latitude  or  polar  altitude  of  the  place 
for  whicb  the  ■olarinm  waa  made.  The  angle 
of  the  enclima  i>  abont  40°  4^,  which  coincide* 
with  the  latitude  of  Tnacnlum.  In  the  body  of 
the  aolarium  ia  the  almut  spherical  eicaration, 
H  K  D  H  I  F  N,  which  fonna  a  doable  hemi- 
cjcliom  (Atmieydium  exaaatam  ex  quadratOf 
Vitrnv.).  Within  tbia  eicaTation  the  eleien 
honr-lince  are  marked  which  pau  through  thret 
aemicirdea,  H  L  N,  K  £  P,  and  D  H  J.  The 
middle  one,  KEF,  repreaente  tha  equator,  the 
two  othera  the  tropic  Una  of  winter  and 
■ammer.  The  curve  reproenting  the  aummer 
tropic  ia  aainewbit  more  than  a  aeniicircle,  tha 
other  two  currea  somewhat  amaller.  The  ten 
middle  parte  or  honra  in  each  of  the  three 
CDCTea  are.  ell  equal  to  one  another ;  hut  the 
two  extreme  one*,  thoagh  equal  to  each  other, 
are  br  oiM-foDrth  amaller  tbau  the  reat.  In  the 
middle,  0,  of  tha  cnrre  D  K  H  N  IJ,  there  ia 
n  little  aqniTS  bole,  in  whicb  the  gnomon  or 
pointer  miit  bare  been  Gied,  and  a  trace  of  it 
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is  still  Tiiible  in  the  lead  by  meana  of  whicb 
it  was  Gied.  It  miiat  hare  atood  in  a  perpon- 
dicular  petition  upon  the  surface  A  B  R  O,  and 
at  a  certain  diatance  from  the  aurface  it  must 
have  turned  in  a  right  angle  nbora  the  apheric 
eicaTstion,  so  that  its  aad  (C)  eitcnded  as  fiir 
aa  the  middle  'of  the  equator,  aa  it  is  reatored  in 
the  above  woodcut,  Another  aolarium  ia  de- 
Bcribad  in  G.  H.  Hartini'a  Antl/fvorutn  Momt- 
meatorum  Syttoge,  p.  93  f.  (Lipt  1788);  of. 
Ovarbeck's  Pompeii,  p.  41 1, 

Clepsydrae  were  nied  by  the  Romans  in  their 
camps,  chieSy  for  the  purpoae  of  measDring 
accurately  the  font  vigiliae  into  which  the 
night  was  dirided.  (Caea.  d>  Bell.  GaU.  i.  13; 
Vegat  tb  Be  Milil.  iii.  8 ;  Aen.  Tact.  e.  22.) 

The  cnatom  of  using  clepaydne  ai  a  iJieck 
npon  the  speakers  in  tha  courta  of  justice  at 
Rome  ia  said  to  hare  been  introduced  1^  a  law 
of  Cn.  Pompeiui,  in  his  third  conanlship  (Tao. 
di  dar.  Oral.  38),  who  adds,  before  that  time 
the  apeakera  bad  been  under  no  reatrictions, 
but  spoke  as  long  as  they  deemed  proper. 
But  there  is  some  inaocuncy  here,  as  Cicero  in 
B.C.  70  (in  Verr.  i.  9,  25)  speaks  of  bia  l^mae 
harat;  in  fl.c.  63  {pro  Bai.  Perd.  S,  8)  his  dehnce 
is  limited  to  half  an  hoar,  and  in  B.C.  !i9  (pro 
Ftacc  33,  83)  six  bonn  are  allotted.  At  Rome, 
BB  at  Athena,  the  time  allowed  to  tha  speakers 
depended  upon  the  importance  of  the  case. 
Pliny  {Epitt.  ii.  11)  states  that  on  one  impor- 
tant occaalou  be  spoke  fur  nearly  fire  houn,  ten 
large  clepeydtaa  having  been  granted  to  him  by 
the  judic«a,  but  the  case  wna  so  important  that 
four  otbera  were  added.  (Compare  Flin.  Epitt. 
vi.  2;  Martial,  vi.  3S,  viii.  7.)  The  law  of 
Pompeins  only  limited  the  time  daring  whidi 
the  accuser  waa  allowed  to  apeak  to  two  hours, 
while  the  accneed  waa  allowed  three  houn  in 
the  caae  of  proaecntions  de  «i.    (Ascon.  tn  Mibm. 

f.  37,  ed.  Oreltl.)  It  1*  clear  from  tha  caae  of 
liny  and  othera  that  this  natriction  wai  not 
observed  on  all  occasions.  In  a  case  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (Bpwi.  iT.  S),  according  to  law  («  lege) 
the  accoaer  had  ui  boors,  while  the  accused  had 
nine.  An  especial  ofGcer  was  at  Rome  as  well  aa 
at  Athena  appointed  to  atop  the  clepiydra  during 
the  time  when  docnmenta  were  read.  (ApuL 
Apoiag.  i.  and  iL ;  compare  Erncsti,  de  Sckriii, 
in  hia  OpiactU.  PmUog.  tl  Oil.  pp.  21-31  [ 
Wapcke,  Din/uisitiontt  arcA.  malk,  drca  Solaria 
velenm,  Berol.  1842;  Becker-GDII,  Ooilui,  ii. 
p.  407  ff. ;  and  eepedally  Uarquaidt,  Privatl. 
370  ff.)  [L.8.]     [A.S.W.] 

HOBCaCOPUS.    [Abtroloou,  p.  2136.1 

HOBBEA'BIL    [HoasBUH.] 

HO'BBEUH  (it^ior,  atro^XaxtlBW,  imtf 
S^jn))  was,  according  to  its  etymological  sign!* 
ticatlou,  a  place  in  which  ripe  IVnita,  nud  espe- 
dally  com,  were  kept,  and  thaa  anawered  to  our 
granary.  (Verg.  Oeorg.  i,  4B  ;  Tibull,  ii.  5,  84  ; 
Hor.  Carm.  i.  1,  7 ;  Qc  lia  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  33,  g  89.) 
Daring  tha  empire  the  name  Aorreum  was  given 
to  any  place  destined  for  the  safe  preaervation 
of  tbinga  of  any  kind,  whan  not  required  for  nae. 
Thus  we  find  it  applied  to  a  place  in  whioh 
aUtue*  wars  kept  (PJin.  EpiiL  viii.  18);  to 
oellars  (,horrea  evblerrmea,  Itorrea  oinaria.  Dig. 
18,  1,  76);  to  depAts  for  merchandise,  and  all 
sorts  of  proriaions  (Aorrvmn  penarium.  Dig.  30, 
»,  3).  Seneca  (Ep.  45,  $  2)  even  calls  bU 
libntfy  a  Aomnun.    But  tha  more  general  appli- 
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cation  of  the  word  Aommm  was  to  placet  for 
atorin^  fruit  and  com ;  and  in  order  to  keep  tlie 
door  dry,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  yermin,  they 
were  ofVen  bnilt,  like  oar  own,  npon  dwarf 
piers,  and  were  then  called  Korrta  pentUia  or 
wMimia  (Colum.  xii.  50,  L  6 ;  Vitmr.  ri  6, 4). 
In  imperial  times  Rome  poeseased  two  kinds 
of  Aomfo.  The  ooe  class  consisted  of  buildings 
in  which  the  Romans  might  deposit  their  goods, 
and  eren  their  money,  securities,  and  other 
raluables  (Cod.  4,  24,  9),  for  which  they  had  no 
•afe  place  in  their  own  houses.  Public  borrea 
of  this  kind  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Antoninus  Pius  (Dig.  1,  15,  3);  again  under 
Alexander  Sererus  (Lamprid.  Al.  8ev,  39;  cf. 
Dig.  10,  4,  5).  There  were  also  prirate  horrea 
or  warehouses  built  on  SMCulation  in  order  to 
be  let  as  strong  rooms,  like  our  London  **  re- 
positories" and  **  pantechnicons,"  The  second 
and  more  important  class  of  Aomso,  which  may 
be  termed  public  granaries,  were  buildings  in 
which  a  plentifal  supply  of  com  was  constantly 
kept  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  from 
which,  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  the  com  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor,  or  sold  at  a  moderate 
price.  These  dated  from  C.  Gracchus  and  his 
Lex  Sempronia  frumentaria;  the  ruins  of  the 
great  granary  {horrea  populi  Somani)  which  he 
built  were  seen  down  to  the  sixteenth  century 
between  the  Aventine  and  the  Monte  Testaccio 
(AppUn,  B.  C.  i.  21;  Pint.  C,  Oracck,  5; 
Lir.  EpU,  Ix.;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  6,  §  3;  Cic  pro 
Sett.  25,  §  55).  The  plan  of  C.  Gracchus  was 
carried  further  by  Clodius,  Pompey,  and  several 
of  the  emperors ;  and  during  the  empire  we 
thus  find  a  great  number  of  public  honrga  which 
were  called  after  the  names  of  their  founders : 
e.g,,  horrea  Aniceti,  Varrunteii,  Seiani,  Augusti, 
I>nmitiani,  &c.  According  to  the  Regionary 
Catalogues,  the  number  of  these  at  length 
mounted  up  to  291.  The  officers  who  super- 
intended them  were  called  horrtaru  or  tUia  ex 
horreis  (Dig.  9,  3,  5,  §  3 ;  Hirschfeld,  Getreide^ 
vervD.  pp.  52,  61).  The  manner  in  which  com 
from  these  granaries  was  giren  to  the  people 
differed  at  different  times.  (Cf.  Mommsen, 
PrivaU.  395 ;  Staatsoerw.  ii.  128-9,  469  ;  Fru- 

MENTARIAB  LBOES.)  [L.  S.]     [W.  W.J 

HOBTUS  {inrwo$\  a  garden.  1.  Greek. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  horticulture  of  the  Greeks 
is  Tery  limited.  Curiously  enough,  however, 
the  mythical  and  fairy-ltke  garden  of  Alclnous 
(Hom.  0(L  vii.  112-130)  has  one  important 
feature  in  common  with  the  little  that  is  re- 
corded of  the  gardens  of  historical  times.  This 
is  its  strictly  utilitarian  character :  it  is  divided 
into  a  fruit  garden,  a  vineyard,  and  a  garden  of 
herbs,  or  more  literally  of  leek-beds  (T/MuruU, 
V.  127) ;  there  is  no  trace  of  the  cultivation  of 
flowers.  The  fruits  named  are  simple  ones — 
apples,  pears,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  olives; 
there  is  nothing  supernatural  about  them  ;  and 
the  artificial  irrigation  described  is  nothing 
more  than  has  always  been  practised  in  Egypt 
and  the  East.  We  may  say  further,  that  there 
is  nothing  improbable  in  the  idea  of  a  succession 
of  grapes  and  other  fruit  having  been  partially 
revised  by  early  Greek  gardening,  though  in 
the  Homeric  picture,  with  the  various  stages  of 
growth  and  maturity  all  going  on  together, 
poetic  embellishment  has  no  doubt  been  carried 
far  beyond  the  actual. 
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The  Greeks  had  evidently  little  taste  forlnd- 
scape  beauties,  and  the  small  number  of  flsvm 
with  which  they  were  acquainted  afforded  bit 
little  inducement  to  ornamental  hoitictdtsn 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  seems  to  hare  bees 
in  the  sacred  groves,  which  contained  omsiBentil 
and  odoriferous  plants  and  fruit  trees,  jpsrtica- 
larly  olives  and  vines.  (Soph.  Oed,  Vd.  16; 
Xen.  AncA,  v.  3,  $  12.)  That  of  the  GiyaesB 
Apollo  was  full  oi  timber  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs  (9ip9ptnf  ical  ^fUpmf),  pleasant  to  8|^ 
sind   smell,  but  without   fruit  (Pausan.  i.  21, 

§9). 

The  only  passage  in  the  earlier  Greek  writen 
in  which  flower-gardens  appear  to  be  mentiooed, 
is  one  in  Aristophanes,  who  speaks  of  c^ran 
c^fliacis  (Acer,  v.  1066).  At  Athois  the  Sowm 
most  cultivated  were  probably  those  used  ibr 
making  garlands,  such  aa  violeU  and  roses.  He 
rose-garden  in  iXemoathenes  (^oSwii,  c.  Nioodr. 
p.  1251,  $  16)  was  donbtless  cnlUvsted  for 
profit,  not  for  the  owner's  pleasure  (cf.  Siadjs 
ad  loc.).  The  suburbs  of  Athens  abounded  witk 
gardens  which  in  like  manner  must  have  lened 
to  supply  the  dty  with  flowers  and  vegeUblei 
(PUn.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  §  16 ;  Pausan.  i.  19,  §  2> 
And  when  we  read  of  books  on  gardening  {ri 
vf pi  lefiwmv  4pywrias  ffvyypdfiimraf  [Plat]  Mm. 
p.  316  E),  we  may  safely  assume  that  tbej 
treated  the  subject  from  the  market-gardenff's, 
not  the  aesthetic  point  of  view.  In  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies  the  art  of  gardening  leemi  to 
have  advanced  in  the  Cavonrable  climste  of 
Egypt  so  far,  that  a  succession  of  flowen  wis 
obtained  all  the  year  round.  (Callixenns,  a^ 
Ath.  V.  p.  196  d.)  Longus  {Past  iL  3)  describes 
a  garden  containing  every  prodaction  of  esdi 
season,  **  in  spring,  roses,  liUes,  hyacinths,  and 
violets ;  in  summer,  poppies,  wild-pean  (^X^ 
SerX  ><>d  all  fruit;  in  autumn,  vines  and  figi» 
and  pomegranates  and  myrtles."  That  tiie 
Greek  idea  of  horticultural  beauty  was  not  qaitt 
the  same  as  ours,  may  be  inferred  from  a  ptf* 
sage  in  Plutarch,  where  he  speaks  of  the  practice 
of  setting  off  the  beauties  of  roses  and  violets, 
by  planting  them  side  by  side  with  leeks  aad 
onions  {De  capienda  ex  inimicis  volitate,  c  10> 
Still  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  their  utilitariaa 
tendencies :  if  the  supply  of  flowers  was  regu- 
lated by  commercial  principles,  the  demud 
itself  testified  to  a  love  of  flowers  for  their  owi 
sake  (cf.  Becker-G3ll,  CharikleSy  i.  310-313> 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  paradises  of 
the  Persian  satraps  (Xen.  Anak  i.  2,  §  7,  iL  i> 
§  14;  Cyrop,  i.  3,  §  14;  HelL  iv.  1,  §  15)  M 
nothing  in  common  with  gardens;  they  wen 
enclosed  parks  for  the  preservation  of  game* 

3.  Roman.  The  Romans,  like  the  Orefb. 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  very  limited 
flora.  This  disadvantage  they  endeavoured  to 
overcome,  by  arranging  the  materials  they  did 
possess  in  such  a  way  as  to  prod  ace  a  stnkiM 
effiBct  We  have  two  very  full  descriptioiis  of 
Roman  gardens  in  the  letters  of  the  yoan^ 
Pliny,  referring  to  his  lAurentine  and  Tosctf 
villas  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17,  v.  6).  In  front  of  tN 
porticva  there  was  generally  a  xystiUf  or  ftj 
piece  of  ground,  divided  into  flower-bedi  w 
different  shapes  by  borders  of  box.  There  wflt 
also  such  flower-beds  in  other  parts  of  tie 
garden.  Sometimes  they  were  raised  so  ssto 
form  terraces,  and  their  sloping  sides  pl«i^ 
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with  aTergreeni  or  creepera.  Thi 
featnns  of  a  Romta  gardeo  were 
trret,  amoDg  which  the  plane  aj 
been  a  great  faroaritc,  plnoled  in 
iMrJt  or  walki  (andmlalumes)  for 
clipped  hedgei  of  boi,  yew,  cypreu,  and  othi 
eTirgreeiu;  beda  of  scsnthui,  iowj  of  fruit- 
treet,  especially  of  viaei,  with  atataei,  p;ra- 
mida,  fouatajoii,  and  tummer'hoDsea  ^diaetat). 
The  tranlu  of  the  Ireei,  and  the  parti  of  the 
home  01  any  other  buildings  which  were  visible  i 
from  the  garden,  were  oilen  covered  witb  ivy. 
(Plin.  Ep.  y.  6;  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  1,  g  2.), 
Rich  well  remarka  that  "  thi*  iketch  of  Pliny'a  ^ 
gardea  might  alto  paae  for  a  faithful  deicription 
of  the  pleuure-grouadi  belonging  to  the  Villa  1 
Pamfili  [DoTialat  Rome";  and  we  ma;  add,  u  j 
a  farther  point  of  coincidence  in  taste  between 
the  Romaoj  and  the  modem  Itiliaaa,  their  ' 
fondneta  for  the  ari  topiaria,  which  cooaiated  in  | 
tying,  twitting,  or  cutting  treea  nnd  shmba 
(eapecially  the  boi)  into  the  Ggurea  of  animals, 
■hipa,  letters,  &c.  The  importance  attached  to 
tfaii  part  of  hoTticnlture  ia  proved  not  only  by 
the  deecriptioo  of  Ptiny,  and  the  notices  of  other 
writera  (Plin.  S.  X.  ivi.  g  140,  ixL  S  68,  iiii. 
§  76  ;  Martial,  iii.  19,  2  ;  Plin.  Ep.  T.  6,  5  16), 
but  alio  by  the  fact  that  topiarivi  is  the  only 
name  uaed  in  good  Latin  writeri  for  the  orna- 
mental gardener.  Cicero  {Pivad.  v.  2)  mentions 
the  topiaraa  among  the  higher  class  of  slares. 

Attached  to  the  garden  were  places  for  exor- 
cise, the  gostatio  and  luppodnmia.  The  geiiaiio 
was  ■  aort  of  avenue,  shaded  by  trees,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  gentle  exercise,  auch  as  riding 
in  a  litter  (Plin.  Ep.  iL  IT,  g  13 ;  v.  6,  §  17 ; 
ii.  T  ;— Sen.  Ep.  55  iail. ;  Orelli,  Imcr.  4336). 
The  Aippodromut  (not,  as  one  reading  givea  the 
word  in  Pliny,  hypadromut)  was  a  place  for 
running  or  horie  exercise,  in  the  form  of  a 
circus,  consisting  o/-  several  paths  divided  by 
hedges  of  boi,  ornamented  wi[h>topiariao  work, 
and  Furronoded  by  large  trees.  (Plin.  Ep.  y.  6, 
g  32; "Martial,  iii.  50,  6;   57,  23.)     [Hippo- 

The  dowera  which  the  Komanj  posseased, 
thoagh    few  in    comparison   with    the    species 
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e  been  violols  and  i 
le  crocus,  narcissus,  lily,  gladio- 
Itnaranth,  anil  others. 


er  earlier  than  the  Unt  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  We  then  find  them  cloied  with 
apecuiaria,  i.e.  windows  of  talc  {lapis  ipeaJaria) 
aptit  into  thin  plates  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17,  §g  4,  21 ; 
Sen.  Ep.  90,  5  25;  Martial,  viii.  14  and  68, 
xiii.  12T).  They  were  used  both  to  preaerre 
foreign  plants  and  to  produce  flowers  and  fruit 
out  of  season.  Columella  (li.  3,  §§  51,  52)  and 
Pliny  (//.  a;  lii.  g  6i)  apeak  of  Ibrdng-housea 
for  grapes,  melona,  lie.  la  every  gardeu  there 
was  a  apace  set  apart  for  Tegetablea  {alera). 

Flowers  and  plnnts  were  also  kept  in  the 
central  space  of  the  peristyle  [Dduub],  on  the 
roofs,  and  in  the  windowi  of  the  hontea.  Sonie- 
timea,  in  a  town,  where  the  garden  waa  very 
small,  its  nrolli  were  painted  in  imitation  of  a 
real  garden,  with  trees,  fountains,  birds,  Sic, 
and  the  small  area  was  ornamented  with  flowers 
in  vasea.  A  beautiful  eiample  ofsuch  a  garden 
was  found  at  Pompeii  (Qell's  Potnpeiana,  ii.  4). 

The  phrase  hoitm  peruilii  is  naed  in  two 
senaea;  1.  Hanging  gnrdena,  i.«.  terraces  risin;; 
one  above  another  on  arches,  of  which  the  Isoln. 
Bella  on-  the  1-ago  Maggiore  e  


;  thsy  si 


neatly  by  lati 


0    US,* 


s  than 


writers  have  represented ;  but  the  subject  atltl 


It  Babylon  at^d 
utian  Thebes~(Plin.  If.  N.  iixvi.  Jg  r.\ 
i.  y.  I).  2.  A  movable  frame  like  out 
ir  cucumber  frames,  but  placed  on 
and  employed  in  fortiog  by  market- 
's ioiilora).  (Plin.  //.  A;  sii.  §  61,  cf. 
li.  3,  g  52 ;  Rich,  s.  v.  Ilartua.) 
namental  garden  was  alio  called  tin- 
i»(Uig.33,7,  S),  and  the  gardener  topiortui 


Thee. 


lefor 


^  1.     We  find  also  the 

special  Barnes  cinitor,  oiitor.  The  word  Aorfu- 
lania  is  only  of  late  formation.  The  aquarius 
had  charge  of  the  fountuos  both  in  the  garden 
and  in  the  house.  (Becker-Gall.  Oalliu,  iii.  64- 
88.  Bottiger,  Baaimaliimm  mr  Oarten-Exaut 
der  Allen,  affords  no  real  information  on  ancient 
gardening,  only  speculstianj  about  Alcinoaa  and 
the  grotto  of  Calypio.)  [P.  S.]     [W.  W.] 


H08PE6,     [HoSPrnux.]  I  wu  hallowed  by  religion,  It  was  to  some  degree 

HOSPI'TIUM  (itrta,  rpoffvfa).  Hospitality  observed  to  the  latest  period  of  their  eiistence. 
is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  almost  and  acquired  ■  political  importance  which  it 
all  nations  previous  to  their  attaining  a  certain  has  never  had  in  any  other  state.  It  waa  in 
degree  of  civilisation.  In  civilised  countries  I  Greece,  as  well  as  at  Rome,  of  a  twofold  nature. 
the  necessity  of  general  hospitality  ia  not  ao  I  either  private  or  public,  in  aa  fnr  as  it  wo: 
much  felt ;  but  at  a  time  when  the  state  or  the  |  either  established  between  individuals,  or  he- 
laws  of  nations  afforded  scarcely  any  security,  tween  two  ilatea.  {Hoipitium  prieattaa  and 
and  when  the  traveller  on  hia  jonmey  did  not  '.  Aospitium  pul/licum,  (erla  and  wpa^ifi^) 
meet  witb  any  places  destined  for  hia  recaption  j  1.  Greek.  In  ancient  Greece  the  atranger, 
and  accommodation,  the  exercise  of  hotpiUUity  ,  aa  auch  ({^vsr  and  hcitia'),  waa  looked  upon  M  an 
waa  absolntely  neceasary.  Among  the  nationa  enemy  (Cic  de  Off.  i.  12,  g  37 ;  Uerod.  ii.  1 1 ; 
of  antiquity,  with  whom  the  right  of  ho^talit;    Pint  Ariltid.  10)  ;  but  whenever  he  appeared 
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amoDZ  another  trib<^  or  natioD  without  nnf  liffo 
of  hustiie  intention*,  he  w.i»  considered  not  only 
as  one  who  ret^uired  aid,  but  as  a  suppliaBt,  and 
Zeus  was  the  protecting  deity  of  strangers  and 
suppliants.     (Zeirt  ^4tno9  and  uerHi^tos:  Horn. 
(ML  xiv.  57,  Ate.  283,  ii.  270,  xiii.  213,  riL  \U: 
compare  Apoiloo.  Arffonaut.  it  ll.U;    Aelian, 
V.    II.    IT.     1.)      'Hiis     religioAs     feeling    was 
strengthened    by  the   belief  that   the  stranger 
mi^ht   possibly    be   a   god    in   disgui^ie  (Odyss. 
xrJi.    4^4).     V>n    his    arrival     therefore,    the 
strani^er,  o(  whatever  station  in  lif*;  ha  might 
be,    was    kindly    received,   and    provi  l«^l    with 
ererything  necessary  to  make  him  comfortable, 
and  to  satUfy  his  immediate  wanU.     The  ho»t 
did  not  inquire  who  the  tttranger  was,  or  what 
had  led  him  to  his  house,  until  the  duties  of 
hoipiulity  were  fulfilled.     During  his  stay,  it 
was  a  sacred  duty  of  his  host  to  protect  hin 
against  any  persecution,  eren  if  he  belonged  to  a 
politically  hostile  race,  so  that  the  ho>t's  house 
was  a  perfect  asylum  to  him.     On  his  departure 
he  was  dismissed  with  presents  and  good  wishes 
(Orf/*».   ir.    37   ff.).      It    seems  to   hare   been 
cusl«»mnry  for  the  host,  oo  the  departure  of  the 
strangi'r,  to  break  a  die  {iL^rpdrymXos)  in  two, 
one  half  of  which  he  himself  retained,  while  the 
other  half  was  giren  to  the  stranger ;  and  when 
at  any  future  time  they  or  their  descendants 
met,  they  had  a  means  of  recognising  each  other, 
and    the    hospitable    connexion    wai    renewed 
(Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Med.  613).     Hospitality  thus 
not  only  existed  between  the  persons  who  had 
originally  formed  it,  but  was  transferred  as  an 
inheritance  from  father  to  son.    To  violate  the 
laws  of  hospitality  was  a  great  crime  and  act 
of  impiety,  and  was  punished  by  men  as  well  as 
gods    (pUai    Koico^wicay    AeUan,    /.   c. ;    Paus. 
rii.  25).     Instances  of  such  hereditary  connex- 
ions  of  hospitality  are   mentioned   down   to  a 
very  late  period  of  Greek  history ;  and  many 
towns,   sucn    as  Athens,  Corinth,   Byzantium, 
Phasis,   and    others,   were    celebrated   for    the 
hospitable  character  of  their  citizens.     (Herod, 
vi.  35;  Thucyd.  ii.  13;   Plato,  Crito,  p.  45C; 
Stobaeus,  FloriUg.  tit.  xliv.  40,  lie.)    But  when 
a  more  regular  and  frequent  intercourse  among 
the   Greeks   began    to   be    established,   it   was 
impossible    to    receive   all    these  strangers  in 
private    houses.     This    naturally    led    to    the 
establishment  of  inns  (iroySoicctby,  Koerayiiyio¥^ 
Kor^verif,  icariAv/ia),  in  which  such  strangers 
as  had  no  hospitable  connexions  found  accommo- 
dation.    [CaL'PONA.]     For   those  occasions,   on 
which  numerous  visitors  flocked  to  a  particular 
place  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  one  of  the 
great  or   national   festivals,   the   state   or  the 
temple    provided    for    the    accommodation    of 
the  visitors  either  in  tents  or  temporary  inns 
erected    about    the    temple.      (Aelian,    V.    II, 
iv.   9;    Schol.    ad  Pind.    01.   xi.   51   and   55: 
compare    Plato,   Lefjg.   xii.   p.   952  E;   Lucian, 
Amor.    12;    Thucyd.    iii.    68.)     The    kind   of 
hospitality    which    was    exercised    by    private 
individuals  on  snch  festive  occasions  probably 
differed  very  little  from  that  which  is  customary 
among  ourselves,  and  was  chiefly  shown  towards 
friends   or    persons  of  distinction  and    merit, 
whose  presence   was  an  honour  to  the  house 
wherein  they  stayetL    (Xen.  Oecon.  2,  §  5 ;  Plato, 
Proio!^.   p.   315  D ;    Becker-Gdll,    Chariklea^  iL 
pp.  3,  4.)      In  the  booses  of  tke  wealthier 
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Greeks  a  separate  part  {hospUiam  or  hotpitditi 
and  |er«r<f)  with  a  se[)«nte  entrance  vis 
destined  for  the  reception  and  habitatkii  of 
strangers,  and  was  provided  with  all  tk 
necessary  comforts  for  the  temporary  occapsati. 
On  the  lirst  day  after  their  arrival  tbef  veit 
generally  invited  to  the  table  of  their  Imt: 
but  afterwards  their  provisions  i^4'm)t  ooaast- 
ing  of  fowl,  c^gs,  and  fruit,  were  either  sent  to 
thero,  or  they  had  to  purchase  them  them- 
selve.<(.  (Vitruv.  vL  7,  4;  ApuL  ifdoo.  il 
p.  19.)  [L.  S.]    [W.  W.J 

What  has  been  said  hitherto  only  refers  u 
hospiiitm  privatum;  th&t  is,  the  hospttalitj 
existing  between  two  individuals  or  funilia  «f 
different  states.  Of  far  greater  importssoe, 
however,  was  the  hofpitium  ptAliaim  (vpe^ou). 
Boeckh  distinguishes  two  classes  of  vps^oM: 
Ist,  citizens  living  in  their  own  state  sad 
appointed  by  another  state  to  act  as  its  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  2nd,  citizens  appointed  by  tsdr 
own  state  to  show  hospitality  to  ford^ienin 
its  name.  This  second  class  he  sopposn  to 
have  existed  in  Petilia  and  in  Sparta,  where, 
according  to  Herodotus  (vL  57),  the  kings 
appointed  them:  "qui  magistratus  ex  dribu 
Spartanis  a  regibus  muninahantur "  (C.  /.  6. 
p.  1 1) ;  and  again  (/.  c.  p.  731),  **  Spartae  faerant 
magistratus  quidam  vel  ^rte  magistittibQs 
similes  curatores  proxeni,  a  regibos  ncmiinati, 
iique  Spartan!  qui  reciperent  peregrisos.'*  Yet 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  vpi^ 
either  at  Sparta  or  at  Petilia  were  a  kiad  oi 
magistracy,  nor  that  their  mode  of  appoiotmoit 
was  different  from  that  in  other  states.  Tke 
five  proxeni  mentioned  in  the  Petilian  inscriptioo 
were  the  tisual  proxeni  acting  as  witnesMt  tt 
the  making  of  a  will ;  and  the  Spartan  proxeni, 
such  as  Uchas  for  Argos  (Thuc  v.  76;  fait 
yvfutoTouiiais  rohs  iiriZ/imovmas  iv  AtuiMfum 
kwvs  i9€iwri(€y  Xen.  Mem.  L  2,  61),  aearckas 
for  ByzanUum  (Xen.  Heli.  L  1,  35),  etc^  «« 
probably  appointed  in  just  the  same  way  u«^- 
Coroebus,  the  proxenus  of  Athens,  the  decree  d 
whose  appointment  is  still  extant  (C.  I.  A.  i>- 
No.  50).  Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  psoage 
from  Herodotus  by  an  inscription  published  ia 
the  Bull,  de  Corr.  Mien.  1881,  p.  372  ff. :  from 
this  we  learn  that  the  Aetolian  League  orJaiaed 
that  each  city  of  the  league  should  appoint 
certain  citizens  to  entertain  the  9fwpel  of  the 
king  oT  Pergamum  when  they  came  to  invite 
them  to  the  games,  and  that  the  magistrate* 
should  report  the  names  of  these  Bntpo^^ 
(cf.  C.  I.  a.  No.  1193,  Argolis)  to  the<rvpwin^ 
or  to  the  wp6^tros.  Again,  as  a  stranger  coald 
not  approach  the  god  without  the  medlatioo 
of  a  proxenus  (Eur.  ffel.  146,  etc. :  cf.  the  role 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Didymi,  ^r  {«« 
itpoiroi?,i  rm  'AWAAsm  wpoupSurBai  rmv  «um0 
%p  &r  edKni  i  i^Sy  Heme  archiol.  1874,  ^  106). 
when  Matrophanes  of  Sardes  came  to  Delphi  i» 
consult  the  oracle,  a  decree  was  passed  (^ 
r^fixpois  reus  iyy6fiois) :  ftfuv  8i  xcU  T&y  WAtf 
rmw  AeX^r  wp6^&w  tot  wikios  ras  SopSffM^ 
since  Sardes  was  not  represented  by  a  proxeiv, 
iA,  one  of  the  citizens  was  appointed  to  perforv 
the  necessary  preliminaries  to  the  sacrific* 
(wpodvciy).  The  Spartan  proxeni  alluded  to  kr 
Herodotus  were  |»t>bably  citizens  who  in  li^ 
manner  were  called  upon  to  do  the  boooon « 
|ht  state  to  fozeigaars.   SaQhjiohU<^heipit«ii^ 
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is  frequently  mentioDed  (A then.  iv.  p.  173  e,  f; 
Plot.  Qttaest,  Or,  12,  p.  293  E,  etc. :  cf.  Becker- 
OtfU,  CKarikUsj  ii.  6),  and  Plato  suggests  {Legg. 
xii.  p.  952  £)  that  none  but  persons  officially 
appointed  should  be  allowed  to  entertain 
foreigners  (cf.  Schol.  Dem.  c.  Mid,  p.  579; 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Av,  958  Vf. )  in  order  to  prevent 
intrigues. 

To  pass  on  then  to  the  proieni  as  usually 
understood.  Boeckh  {StKh.  i.'  p.  65),  Wachs- 
niuth  {Hell,  Altertumshundey  i.  1,  p.  122), 
Westermonn  (de  publ.  Athen,  hon,  p.  44),  etc., 
compare  them  to  our  m<)dem  consuls  or  ministers 
resident ;  Meier  {de  Froxen,  p.  6)  takes  proxeny 
to  be  an  honorary  distinction  (honoris  tiiiUtis) ; 
and  Monceaux  {Les  Froxenies  grecques,  p.  12  f.) 
explains  it  as  a  contract  between  a  state  and  a 
citizen  of  another  state,  whereby  the  latter,  in 
return  for  certain  privileges,  became  there  the 
irpotrrdrjis  of  the  foreign  city.  Each  of  these 
definitions  refers  only  to  one  part  or  another  of 
the  office  of  the  proxeni.  Part,  and  part  only, 
of  their  functions  was  the  same  as  that  dis- 
charged by  consuls  and  resident  ministers  now, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  proxeni  never  were 
citixens  of  the  state  sent  out  to  reside  in  the 
foreign  state,  but  were  selected  from  amongst 
the  citizens  of  that  foreign  state.  The  proxeni 
as  long  as  they  resided  in  their  native  city 
represented  the  interests  of  the  foreign  state  by 
which  they  were  appointed,  but  it  frequently 
happened  that  they  took  up  their  residence  in 
the  state  itself  whose  proxeni  they  were,  and 
in  a  few  instances  we  read  of  women  being 
appointed  proxeni  (cf.  the  Delphian  decree  in 
C.  I.  A.  ii.  No.  550,  conferring  proxeny  on  the 
Athenian  priestess  Chrysis)  :  in  both  these  cases 
the  proxeny  can  only  hare  been  an  honorary 
distinction.  As  we  have  fullest  information 
concerning  the  Athenian  proxeny,  and  as  the 
manner  of  appointment  and  the  privileges  con- 
nected with  the  office  in  other  states  of  Greece 
varied  but  slightly,  it  seems  best  to  discuss  the 
former  at  length,  giving  references  where 
necessary  to  the  other  states.  The  hospitium 
publicum  among  the  Greeks  arose  presumably 
from  the  hospitium  privatum,  of  which  it  yet 
bore  certain  traces;  cf.  the  phrase  icoA^o-ai 
Thy  Suva  M  9ttwpor  f l»  xfwrayttop  hrl  ^4via 
<C.  /.  A.  ii.  No.  414,  etc.),  or  ^irl  ^ipta  tis  rh 
vpvrayMr  (C,  L  A.  ii.  No.  209,  etc.),  and  in 
one  instance  the  tallies:  wotufiadoBw  9i  leaX 
4rvfi$oka  ^  $ovkii  w/^s  rhr  fioffiXia  rhw  2<8ei»- 
pl»y,  etc.  (C.  /.  A.  ii.  No.  86,  1.  18  ff. ;  cf. 
€,  /.  0,  No.  6778,  and  Xen.  Anab,  ii.  4, 1 ;  Ages, 
3,  4,  etc.).  Eustathius  dates  it  back  as  far  as  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war  (on  //.  iii.  204 ;  cf.  Liv.  i. 
1),  and  Antenor  was  represented  in  Polygnotus' 
painting  in  Delphi  as  proxenus  (Pans.  x.  26, 
§  7).  Proxeni  are  mentioned  in  some  very  early 
inscriptions,  e,g,  in  that  from  Petilia  (C'.  /.  (r, 
^o,  4),  in  the  Locrian  inscription  in  Koehl 
^/.  0,  A.  No.  322),  in  the  Corcyrean  inscription 
in  Rangab^  {Antiq,  hellH,  i.  No.  318 :  of.  Pans, 
iv.  14,  §  1).  The  first  proxeni  of  Athens  re- 
corded are  Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  6  ^tX- 
4\KriWy  whom  Mardonius  sent  to  Athens  on  a 
political  mission  (Herod,  viii.  136);  Arthmius 
of  Zeleia  (Aeschin.  o.  Ctes,  §  258 ;  Dem.  c.  FhU, 
iii.  p.  121,  §  42 ;  Din.  c,  Aristog.  §  25) ;  Pindar, 
who  had  praised  Athens  as  Uptifffia  rrit  *EXXd^r, 
aad  to  whom  they  made  a  present  of  10,000 


drachmas  (Isocr.  Antid.  §  166).  The  oldest 
extant  decree  conferring  proxeny  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  (Foucart  in  Bull,  de 
Corr,  hellen,  1877,  p.  303  ff.  =  C,  I,  A.  iv. 
No.  27;  cf  Sauppe,  de  prox,  Athen.  p.  4f.). 
The  principal  duties  of  a  proxeHus  were  to 
receive  those  persons,  especially  ambassadors, 
who  came  from  the  state  which  they  represented 
(Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  252,  §  82,  and  Aeschin.  F,  L, 
§  89 ;  Xeu.  Hell.  v.  4,  22  ;  Symp,  8,  40  ;  Athen. 
xiii.  81,  p.  603  f) ;  to  procure  for  them  admission 
to  the  assembly,  and  seats  in  the  theatre  (Pollux, 
iii.  59 ;  cf.  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  234,  §  28— Xen. 
Hell.  iv.  5,  6),  and  in  general  to  look  after  the 
interests  (commercial  or  political,  as  the  case 
might  be)  both  of  the  statu  by  whom  they  were 
appointed  (curl  8i  'wp6^tyot  ol  iv  x<u'  Ioimt&w 
wctrpitrtv  Vi\»y  irpovoovrrts  T6\€»y,  Schol. 
Aeschin.  c  Ctes.  §  138),  as  if  it  were  their 
Zevripa  warpls  (Plat.  Legg.  i.  p.  642  B;  cf. 
Dem.  de  Rhod.  lib.  p.  194,  §  15 ;  Xen.  Hell.  vi. 
4,  24),  and  of  any  individual  citizen  of  that 
state.  Thus  Oalltppus,  the  proxenus  of  the 
Heracleotes  at  Athens,  made  inquiries  concerning 
the  banking  account  of  Lycon  of  Heracleo,  who 
had  died  (Dem.  c.  Callipp,  p.  1237,  §  5),  and 
the  proxenus  at  Argos  took  charge  of  the  same 
person*s  money  when  he  was  carried  thither 
wounded  (/.  c.  p.  1238,  §  10) ;  a  proxenus  would 
assist  such  persons  in  the  law  courts  (Att,  Fro- 
cess  J  ed.  Lipsius,  p.  754),  advance  money  to 
them  (Dem.  c.  Boeot.  ii.  p.  1019,  §  36)  and 
ransom  them  when  made  prisoners  of  war 
(Hyper,  fr,  79 ;  Thuc.  iii.  70  and  Diod.  xii.  57), 
etc.  Nicias,  the  proxenus  of  Syracuse,  did  his 
best  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  warring 
against  that  citv  (Diod.  xiii.  27) ;  Nymphodorus 
of  Abdera  used  his  influence  with  Sitalces,  king 
of  Thrace,  to  further  the  cause  of  the  Athenians, 
whose  proxenus  he  was  (Thuc.  ii.  29) ;  and  in 
like  capacity  Artas,  the  king  of  the  Messapians, 
assisted  the  Athenian  fleet  (Thuc.  vii.  33 ; 
Polemon  Perieg.  fr,  p.  144,  ed.  Preller).  The 
Pharsalian  Polydamas  addressed  the  Lacedae- 
monians: irp6^€yos  ifxmy  &y  .  ,  ,  &|ifl»,  4dy  r4 
Ti  &irop»,  wphs  ^fias  tiycu,  4dy  ri  ri  XAAer^v 
Ifuy  4y  rp  BrrraXia  ffvyurrijTtUy  crifudytty  (Xen. 
Hell,  vi.  1,  4).  The  Athenians  heard  of  the 
intended  treachery  of  the  Mitylenaeans  from 
Doxander,  their  proxenus  (Arist.  Fol.  ▼.  4  = 
p.  1304  a,  9 ;  Thuc.  iii.  2) ;  and  Alcibiades 
reminded  the  Lacedaemonians  that  he  had  done 
them  many  good  offices,  especially  after  their 
misfortune  at  Pylus  (Thuc.  iii.  89  ;  Plut.  Alcib. 
14);  cf.  Thuc.  ii.  85,  etc  Proxeni  were  usually 
sent  on  embassies  to  the  states  by  whom  they 
had  been  appointed:  Callias  to  Sparta  (Xen. 
Hell.  vi.  3,  3  f.),  Thrason  and  Demosthenes  to 
Thebes  (Aeschin.  c.  Ctes,  §  138  ff. ;  F.  X.  §  143^ 
Lichas  to  Argos  (Thuc  v.  76),  etc :  cf.  especially 
Thuc  V.  43  and  Pint.  Alcib.  14 ;  they  mediated 
between  the  two  states  (Plut.  Cim,  18;  Theo- 
pomp.  in  Schol.  Aristki.  p.  528,  ed.  Dindorf), 
sometimes  even  of  their  own  accord,  to  judge 
Arom  the  case  of  Alciphron,  the  Spartan  proxenus 
at  Argos  (Thuc  v.  59  f ). 

As  regards  the  honours  and  privileges  whidi 
a  proxenus  enjoyed,  the  various  Greek  states 
seem  to  have  followed  different  principles.  At 
Athens,  in  very  few  instances  only  (e.g.  C,  I.  A.  i. 
No.  21 ;  ii.  No.  86),  is  proxeny  alone  conferred ; 
it  is  usually  coupled  with  the  title  of  c^pyfniff 
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(cf.  Herod,  viii.  136 ;  Dem.  c.  Lept.  p.  475, 
§  60X  itnd  toroetimet  with  the  honour  of  a 
golden  crown  (C.  /.  A.  it  No.  170,  171,  etc., 
ofoftlly  of  the  ralae  of  1000  drachmas),  and  at 
a  later  time  of  an  olire  wreath  (C.  /.  A,  ii. 
No.  423,  etc.).  Amongst  the  pririleges  which 
were  not  neceaiarily  inclnded  in  the  proxeny, 
bnt  were  specially  granted,  sometimes  at  a 
later  time  (C.  /.  A,  iL  No.  1  cX  ns  a  reward  for 
special  services,  none  was  more  valuable  than 
that  which  gnaranteed  both  to  themseWes  and 
to  their  property  the  protection  of  Athens 
everywhere  and  as  against  all  persons  what- 
soever,  it  being  the  duty  of  the  senate  together 
usually  with  the  generals  or  the  prytaneis  or 
both,  hrifAit\9ur9ai  rov  ^Dror  Sirws  &r  fi^ 
iMueifrtu:  and  in  a  decree  conferring  prozeny 
on  a  Delian,  there  is  added  robs  iit/^ucr^pos 
r^  &<1  ifu^ucTvoi^6orras  itf  A^\^  {Bull,  de 
Corr,  hellin,  1879,  p.  474  f.) ;  and  in  C.  /.  A,  ii. 
No.  115,  icol  i^Lif  Tis  &\Xor  vov  'AB^wUmw 
waporvyx^^  Antipater,  the  murderer  of  the 
Athenian  proxenns  at  lulis  in  Ceos,  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Athenian  senate  (J/i/- 
iheU,  d.  Arch,  Inst.  1877.  p.  143,  1.  37  f.) ; 
ambassadors  were  sent  to  king  Philip  to  demand 
the  liberation  of  the  Athenian  proxenus  at 
Carystus  ([Dem.]  de  Halonn.  p.  86,  §  38);  the 
Athenian  general  Ergodes  was  condemned  to 
death,  amongst  other  reasons,  for  having  injured 
the  Athenian  proxeni  and  citizens  (Lys.  c.  Erqocl. 
§  1 ;  cf.  c.  Philocr.  §  2):  see  also  C.  /.  A.  ii. 
adii.  1.  c  Smaller  or  less  powerful  states  could 
not  of  coarse  undertake  to  protect  tlieir  proxeni 
on  this  extensive  scale:  thus  the  Acnmanians 
limited  themselves  to  their  own  territory 
(C.  /.  0.  No.  1793  a),  as  did  also  the  Cnosians 
in  Crete  {iur^d\9uaf  woK^ftm  Kot  ttp^yas  ical 
KorawXiofffi  it  rht  Kwmrimp  Ktfi4yas  koX  ix- 
ir\4o9<riy  ahroit  icol  xp^f^^*^^  "^^^^  roirrwv  kffvXiii 
Kol  &<nrorS<<,  Bull  de  Corr.  hellen.  1880,  p.  354). 
It  would  seem  that  some  states  guaranteed  the 
safety  of  their  proxeni  even  in  case  of  war  with 
his  native  city,  so  that  they  enjoyed  even  ifi 
mkifuf  tlfyfitnuy  (Tenos,  C.  I.  ^0.  No.  2330),  and 
Poly bi us  (v.  95,  12)  tells  of  a  proxenus  being 
set  free  without  ransom ;  but  Nicias  experienced 
no  such  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  Syracusans, 
whom  he  had  served  so  faithfully  (Diod.  xii.  57 ; 
see  also  Thuc.  iii.  52,  68).  A  second  privilege 
which  the  Athenians  granted  to  their  proxeni 
was  irp6ffo^os  wpbs  r^p  /SovAV  i^*'^  t^*'  ififwiff 
sometimes  with  the  further  privilege  wp^ois 
/trrA  tA  Itpd  {C.  I.  A.  ii.  No.  209X  !>.  "  statim 
post  peractas  res  sacras  "  (Meier,  /.  c.  p.  17  ;  cf. 
Aeschin.  c.  Tim.  §  23,  and  C.  I.  0.  No.  3640, 
(^oiop  [^iwl  rljkfi  fi6\\ay  ical  Ha/iofi  /icr^  rhy 
Xfiit^fi(rfjLoy  (rJlb/A  ircpl  r&r  Xpotw :  and  in  a  late 
inscription  from  Ephesus,  furk  r^  /cpd  ical  r^ 
fiaariKtOf  i.e.  fia(rl\tta,  Wood,  Ephes.  App.  p.  20). 
A  third  privilege  was  the  right  to  acquire 
property  in  Attica  (lPymy<risX  sometimes  con- 
fined to  house  property  (C  /.  A,  ii.  No.  42,  etc.), 
sometimes  witlk  farther  limitations :  t^t  oIkIos 
ednov  Kui  yrjs  fivccy  raXdm'ou^  {C.  I.  A.  ii. 
No.  380),  or  c»f  t»  Kar4\0f>t<ruf  {C.  T.  A.  ii. 
No.  121),  etc ;  occasionally  this  privilege  was 
made  hereditary  (C.  I.  A.  ii.  No.  41,  etc). 
Other  privileges  were  t<ror4\€ta  (C  /.  A.  ii. 
No.  48),  iurvXia  (ira[2  wo\4fiov  S]yTos  K<d  cl- 
pf^rl  etc.  C.  I.  A.  ii.  No.  144),  MKtia  (C.  I.  A. 
ii.  No.  42,  etc. ;  but  rarely  granted,  as  we  learn 
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from    Dem.    c.   Lept.    p.  475,  {  60,  p.  49S. 
§131  f.).     Only  in  Dinarcb.  c  Dem,  §  4o,  laii 
Hyper,  fr.   80,  is  there  anything  said  about 
citizenship  being  conferred  together  with  proxe&r 
by  Athens :    since  not  one  of  the  namenwf 
Attic  inscriptions  on  proxeny  bean  out  lb 
statement,  it  must  be  considered  doubtful,  tkovgfa 
other  states  which  were  as  a  genend  rule  more 
lavish  with  their  honours  and  privilegei  grtDted 
their  proxeni  citizenship  (e.g.  Hesambria,  C.  1. 6. 
No.  2053  b,  c,  2056;  Tenos,  No.  2330,  2353; 
lasus.  No.  2673  b,  2676,  2678,  etc)  and  beads 
wpoiucia  (Delphi,    C.   /.    G.  No.   1692;    Mat 
wp69u€ot^  Paros,  No.  2374  c  addenda,  p.  1073), 
wpofuantia,  wpotHpla  (Delphi,  C.  /.  A.  ii.  l^'o- 
550),  iwiyofiia,  iwufoflla  {Bull,  de  Corr.  hdlA. 
1885,  p.  242;  Dittenberger,  Syll.  No.  320),  etc. 
It  is  evident  that  a  proxenus  could  not  leallj 
enjoy  some  of  these  privileges  unless  he  sctosllr 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  city  which  bad 
conferred  them ;  nay,  in  some  castt  it  ess  be 
shown  that  the  recipients  of  proxeny  were  at 
the   time   of    their  appointment    residents  at 
Athens :  Archebius  and  Heracleides,  who  had 
taken  refuge  there  (Dem.  c.  Lept.  p.  475,  §  60), 
in  B.a  390-89  (this  seems  to  be  the  earliest 
instance),  the  physician  Evenor  on  whom  flp»* 
(fWa  and  thepytirla  (C.  L  A.  ii.  No.  166,  1), 
then  tyHm\iTis  (No.   186,   2),  at  last  iroAmio 
(No.  187)  was  conferred  because  wp^freprfrTcv^ 
Tc  tCyouuf  iwoHiZ^iKTot  r^  S^fiy  jcol  jcfk^^' 
iavrhv  TapdaxV*^  tcark  r^r  f^X^^  ^^  '**' 
li4vois  fiifx  woh.tr&y  koI  tiAAwy  r&p  weabrrttf 
iv  rn  ir6\ti  accd  tnfP  hriB49mctf  etc ;  see  also 
C.    J.   A.   ii.   No.   380.       This   was  the  most 
privileged  class  of  foreigners  (oi  «]fNirifUtf/tfiw 
rwp  ^4ifeaw  Ihr*  *A0i}va/fl»v,  Bekk.  Anecd.  p.  398, 
27 ;   they  had  irp6<ro9oy  vphs  rhv  to\4^X»' 
C.  I.  A.  ii.  No.  42,  etc).     The  privUegea  iwaallj 
combined  with  proxeny   being    so   iicportaau 
there  was  no  lack  of  aspirants  who  strore  id 
every  possible  way  to  further  the  interests  cf 
the  Athenians  (r^  avfi^tpopra  r^  Hit/f'  tb«( 
were  the  4ef\oirp6^€yoh  Schol.  Thuc  iii.  70,  aJid 
Pollux,    iii.    60,   iyapiypairrop   r^v   vpo^mff 
fx^'Oi  ^^^  ^^^B  ^0  attract  their  attention.  From 
Hyper,  c.  Demad.  fr.  79,  we  learn  what  kind  of 
services  might  secure  the  coveted  distinction: 
Epicerdes  of  Cyrene  gave  the  Athenian  prisons* 
in  Sicily  100  minas  {C.  L  A,  ii.  No.  85;  ct 
Dem.  c.  Lept.  p.  469,  §   41);    Pythodoros  d 
Delos  earned  the  distinction  intA^  h^  h^^ 

iffrt  .  .  .  wepl  t4  Xfi^t*-^^^  "^^  '^^^  ^^  (^^' 
de  Corr.  MUn.  1879,  p.  474,  1.  9f.);  tvo 
Tyrian«  brought  a  supply  of  grain  to  Atheo 
{C.  L  A.  ii.  No.  170),  etc  The  varions  ^ 
leading  to  the  appointment  are  clearly  seen  ia 
the  five  inscriptions  concerning  Heracleides  oJ 
Salamis  in  Cyprus  (J/tWA.  d.  Arch.  Inst  \^ 
p.  211  ff.) :  he  was  praised  and  voted  s  goW^J* 
crown  (of  the  value  of  500  drachmas),  h«^ 
4v49ttKty  rhw  a7roy  (3000  fi4iifUfot)  Tf  J^ 
w€vr49paxpoy  irpciros  r&y  iwraxXfvev^ 
4ht6p»v  in  b.c.  330-29,  two  years  later  ^r*** 
r$  }H\fUf  €U  fftrtovicof  3000  drachmas,  and  as  a 
reward  in  B.C.  325-24  he  and  his  descetti"^ 
were  made  wpS^^yot  and  eucfry^ai,  and  w* 
following  privileges  granted :  y^  wl  tdoes 
l^yicniffiy  atari  rhy  rSfiow  acol  ffrparii^ 
avrohs  rits  ffrpartlas  Kcd  ttc^ptuf  tAj  iteftf^ 
fitrii  *A$riyalmy.  Sometimee  the  report  of  aff- 
bassadors  was  the  first  step  (C.  I.  A.  ii.  No.  50.V 
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or  friends  of  the  candidate  bestirred  themselres 
on  bis  behalf  (pi  (Ifiiropot  koX  va^icXripotf  C.  I,  A. 
ii.  No.  171) ;  sometimes  the  wonld-be  proxenus 
came  to  Athena  to  lay  his  claims  before  the 
aenate  (^ABiiratoyy  v.  p.  522;  cf.  C.  I,  A»  ii. 
No.  423 :  Sti^ffdat  8i  tUtr^  jcjol  [irp}o^¥yia¥] 
jccd  yris  <ca2  c{Ulas  (yitniiriM]  alnia'ayify^  Kara 
rhl[if  y6fioy]f  etc.),  or  gained  over  an  influential 
orator  to  interest  himself  in  his  candidature 
^Dem.  c.  LepL  p.  497,  §  132);  and  some  orators 
found  this  a  very  lucrative  business  (Hyper. 
47.  Dem,  col.  xxiii. ;  cf.  Din.  c.  Dem.  §  45),  though 
not  without  risk,  as  Hypereides*  speech  shows, 
jcarii  AfifidSov  wapat^dfimyf  for  proposing  that 
proxeny  should  be  conferred  on  Euthycrates. 
The  appointment  (usually  extending  to  the 
descendants)  was  made  by  a  decree  of  the  i)eopie 
in  the  usual  way.  In  C  /.  A.  ii.  No.  3  and 
Ko.  29,  we  find  (io^t  rf  fiov\p :  but  in  the 
former  case  the  sons  of  Apemantus  had  simply 
asked  to  have  at  their  own  expense  the  trrfiKri 
restored  on  which  the  decree  of  proxeny  was 
engraved,  and  in  the  latter  there  is  no  question 
4>f  transferring  the  proxeny  to  the  son,  which 
KOhler  (JBemu  v.  p.  17  f.)  considered  within 
the  competence -of  the  senate  (wrongly;  cf. 
C.  L  A.  ii.  No.  12 IX  but  of  engraving  the 
decree  on  a  or^Ai;,  which  could  only  be  allowed 
hj  the  senate  iiu^  leai  r^  8^/iy  Zok^  {C.  7.  A.  ii. 
>to.  89,  1.  14  f.).  For  it  was  a  further  dis- 
tinction when  a  oHiKji  with  the  decree  engraved 
was  placed  in  the  Acropolis,  especially  if  that 
was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  state  (Hartel, 
Stvuiien  £6.  Att,  StaaUrecht,  p.  165).  A  copy  of 
the  decree  was  sent  to  the  city  of  the  new 

rroxenus  {BuU.  de  Corr,  Mien,  1880,  p.  355, 
51  ff.,  icol  TTOpvl  rhv  TofKriw  fioftoK  ^vrifyunas 
fh  ianiyptupQv  r«9f  rw  i^a^lfffiaros),  and  fre- 
quently a  second  ffr^Aii  erected  there,  e,g,  the 
Delphian  decree  in  C,  7.  A,  ii.  No.  550,  and  the 
decree  in  Bull^  de  Corr,  heU€n.  1879,  p.  474, 
1.  20  ff.,  ordermg  a  second  (rr^Ai;  to  be  placed 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  in  Delos  at  the  expense 
of  the  Amphictyons.  In  some  cities  there  were 
official  lists  of  proxeni,  e.g.  in  Thera  ((7.  7.  0, 
No.  2450X  Anaphe  (C.  L  0,  No.  2477  c), 
Bargylia  (Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Voyage  arch^ol. 
T.  No.  87,  1.  27  f. :  Svwr  iu^aypd^  rh  St^ofut 
av{Tov  wyierpMtw  iv  rf  <mf  A]?,  4v  f  icai  ol  iWot 
'upi^€Poiy  etc.).  Proxenv  might  be  renounced 
iitM%iMHVf  e,g,  by  the  elder  Alcibiades)  and  be 
taken  up  again  (jkyaXMfifidi^tiy,  iufaytovaBai,  e,g, 
by  his  grandson,  Thuc.  v.  43,  vi.  89;  cf.  the 
Parian  inscription  in  C.  7.  0,  No.  2374  d : 
&yaypdi^€u  8i   mrrohs  Ka0diF9p  wp6r€por    ifftu^ 

An  institution  peculiar  to  Central  Greece  were 
the  sureties  of  proxeny  {Pffvot  ras  wpo^9vias : 
of.  Boeckh  to  C.  7.  G,  No.  1771  ff.,  and  Bull, 
4ie  Corr,  hell^n,  1883,  p.  47  f.).  Some  states 
granted  the  title  of  proxeni  not  to  individuals  of 
another  state,  but  to  the  whole  population  en 
masee^  e.g.  the  Molossians  to  the  Agrigentines 
if^o^t  roh  MoXo<r<rotf  irpo^wUaf  Sd/icty  rois 
*KKporfarrl¥QiSy  Carapanos,  Dodone  et  ses  Jtuines, 
p.  52) ;  but  this  proceeding  is  not  unique,  as  is 
said  in  the  Joum,  of  Hellen,  Soc  ii.  p.  112,  for 
in  the  list  of  proxeni  of  the  Delphian  temple 
Arranged  geographically  we  find :  iw  Kv^pai 
&  ir<(Aif  (Bull,  de  Corr,  hellen.  1883,  p.  191, 1. 41) ; 
•cf.  also  Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  530,  §  50.  In  later 
timet  guilds  had  their  own  proxeni:  thus  the 


I  Athenian  Diodorus  was  proxenus  of  the  <r^ifo9os 
rou  Aths  rou  ^twiov  (C  7.  A.  ii.  No.  475,  a  guild 
of  Delian  traders),  and  the  aiyo^oi  r&p  wtpl  rhy 
Atdyvaoy  rtx^irw  had  proxeni  in  several  places 
(A.  Muller,  B&hnenalterth,  p.  401,  n.  3). 
(Schubert,  de  prox.  Attica,)  [H.  H.] 

2.  Roman.  The  hospitality  of  the  Romans 
was,  as  in  Greece,  either  hmpitiwn  privatum  or 
publicutn.  Private  hospitality  with  the  Romans, 
however,  seems  to  hare  been  more  accurately 
and  legally  defined  than  in  Greece.  The 
character  of  a  hospes,  i,e,  a  person  connected 
with  a  Roman  by  ties  of  hospitality,  was 
deemed  even  more  sacred,  and  to  have  greater 
claims  upon  the  host,  than  that  of  a  person  con- 
nected by  blood  or  aflinitv.  The  relation  of  a 
hospes  to  his  Roman  friend  was  next  in  import- 
ance to  that  of  a  diens  (Gell.  v.  13,  §  2) ;  or, 
according  to  Masurius  Sabinus  (ib,  §  5),  the 
hospes  had  even  higher  claims  than  a  cliens. 
The  obligations  which  the  tie  of  hospitality 
with  a  foreigner  imposed  upcm  a  Roman  were  to 
receive  into  his  house  his  hospes  when  travelling 
(Liv.  xlii.  1),  and  to  protect  and,  in  case  of  need, 
to  represent  him  as  his  patron  in  the  courts  of 
justice  (Cic.  Div,  in  Caecil,  20,  §  66).  Private 
hospitality  thus  gave  to  the  hospes  the  claims 
upon  his  host  which  the  client  had  upon  his 
patron ;  but  without  any  degree  of  the  depen- 
dence implied  in  the  clientela.  Private  hospi- 
tality was  established  between  individuals  by 
mutual  presents,  or  by  the  mediation  of  a  third 
person  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  360),  and  hallowed  by 
religion ;  for  Jupiter  Hospitalis  was  thought  to 
watch  over  the  jus  hospitii,  as  Zeus  Xenios  did 
with  the  Greeks  (Cic  m  Verr,  iv.  22,  §  48 ;  pro 
Jkiot,  6,  I  18;  ad  Q,  Fr,  ii.  12),  and  the 
violation  of  it  was  as  great  a  crime  and  impiety 
at  Rome  as  in  Greece.  When  hospitium  was 
formed,  the  two  friends  used  to  divide  between 
them  a  tessera  hospitalis  (Plant.  Poen*  v.  2,  87 
ff.X  by  which  they  or  their  descendants — for  the 
connexion  was  hereditary  as  in  Greece — ^might 
recognise  one  another.  From  an  expression  in 
Plautus  (^  deum  hospitalem  ac  tesseram  mecum 
fero,"  Poen,  v.  1,  25)  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  this  tessera  bore  the  image  of  Jupiter 
Hospitalis.  This  relation,  when  once  established, 
could  not  be  dissolved  except  by  a  formal  act 
(renuntiatio^  Liv.  xxv.  18;  Cic  m  Verr,  ii.  36, 
I  89X  and  in  this  case  the  tessera  hospitalis  was 
broken  to  pieces  (Plant.  Cistell,  ii.  1,  27).  We 
never  find  at  Rome  the  indiscriminate  and 
uninquiring  hospitality  of  the  heroic  age  of 
Greece,  but  some  sort  of  laws  of  hospitality  were 
probably  common  to  all  the  nations  of  Italy 
(Aelian,  V,  H,  iv.  1 ;  Liv.  i.  1).  In  many  cases 
it  was  exercised  without  any  formal  agreement 
between  the  parties,  and  it  was  deemed  an 
honourable  duty  to  receive  distinguished  guests 
into  the  house  (Cic.  de  Off,  ii.  18,  $  64 ;  /)ro  Rose, 
Am,  6,  §  15> 

Public  hospitality,  also,  seems  to  have  existed 
at  a  very  early  period  among  the  nations  of 
Italy,  and  the  foedus  hospitii  mentioned  in  Livy 
(i.  9)  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  hospitium  publicum.  But  the 
first  direct  mention  of  public  hospitality  being 
established  between  Rome  and  another  city,  is 
after  the  Gauls  had  departed  from  Rome,  when 
it  was  decreed  that  Caere  should  be  rewarded 
for    its  good  oflSces  by  the    establishment  of 
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public  hoftuitality  betwetn  the  tm*o  citm  (lir. 
T.  50).  The  Caeritee  that  obtained  the  right  i»t' 
i«opolit]r  with  Rome ;  that  i«,  the  ciTitas  with- 
out the  saflragittm  and  the  honores  [CiViTAS, 
p.  4486;  COLONIA,  p.  480  a].  In  the  later 
timefl  of  the  republic  we  no  longer  find  public 
hocpitaliiy  ettabliithed  between  Rome  and  a 
foreign  state;  but  a  relation  which  amonnted 
to  the  tame  thing  was  introduced  in  its  stead, — 
that  is,  towns  were  raised  to  the  rank  of 
ronnicipia  (Lir.  riii.  14X  and  thus  obtained  the 
dritas  without  the  su^agium  and  the  honores ; 
and  when  a  town  was  desirous  of  forming  a 
similar  relation  with  Rome,  it  entered  into 
clientela  to  some  distinguished  Roman,  who  then 
acted  as  patron  of  the  client-town.  But  the 
custom  of  granting  the  honour  of  ho$pm  pMtcus 
to  a  distinguished  foreigner  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  seems  to  hare  existed  down  to  the  end  of 
the  republic  (Liv.  i.  45,  r.  28^  xjuvii.  54).  The 
pririleges  of  such  a  public  hospes  included  a 
claim  to  honourable  reception,  entertainment  at 
the  public  expense,  admission  to  sacrifices  and 
games  and  a  compUmentary  present  on  certain 
occasions,  and  the  more  solid  rights  of  buying 
.-ind  telling  in  his  own  name  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, ai^  of  bringing  actions  at  law  without 
the  interrention  of  a  Roman  patron  (Marquardt, 
Staattverw,  I*  45).  Whether  he  undertook,  in 
return,  any  duties  towards  Roman  citixens 
analogont  to  those  of  the  Greek  proxenut,  is 
uncertain.  Public  hospitality  was,  like  the 
hospitium  priratum,  hereditary  in  the  (amily  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  had  been  granted  (Diod. 
Sic  xir.  93).  The  honour  of  public  hospes  was 
sometimes  also  conferred  upon  a  distinguished 
Roman  by  a  foreign  state.  (Boeckh,  C  /.  (?. 
i.  n.  1331 ;— Cic  pro  Balh.  18,  §  41 ;  m  Verr,  ir. 
65,  §  146.  Compare  Niebuhr,  Hut,  of  £ome,  ii. 
58 ;  Walter,  Gcich.  det  rdm.  R«chUy  p.  54  ff. ; 
G5ttling,  R9nL  StaaUt«r/,  p.  216  ff. ;  Marquardt, 
as  above.)  [L.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

HO'STIA.    [Saorificiom.] 

HOSTIS.      [HoBFITIUM;   POtfTLlMIXIUM.] 

HYAOI'NTUIA  ('Toic^ia),  a  great  national 
fettiTal,  celebrated  every  year  at  Amydae  by  the 
Amyclaeans  and  Spartans.  The  festival  dated 
from  pre-Dorian  times,  but,  like  the  Cimeia, 
had  been  taken  over  by  the  Dorians ;  and  was 
held  in  honoar  of  the  Amyciaean  Apollo  and 
of  the  youthful  hero  Hyadnthus,  whom  be 
accidentally  struck  dead  with  a  quoit.  This 
Amyelaean  Apollo,  however,  with  whom  Hya^ 
dothtts  was  associated,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Apollo,  the  national  divinity  of  the  Dorians. 
(MiUler,  Orchom.  p.  327 ;  Ihr.  ii.  8,  §  15.)  This 
Hyacinthus  is  unmistakably  a  personification  of 
the  drying  up  of  vegetation  by  the  heat  of 
summer:  the  quoit  (Sio'iros)  is  the  sun's  disc, 
Apollo  the  god  who  burls  it  (SchOmann,  AUerih, 
u,  404).  The  Hyadnthia  lasted  for  three  days, 
and  began  on  the  longest  day  of  the  Spartan 
month  Hecatombeus  (the  Attic  Hecatombaeon, 
Hesych.  5.  v,  'Eicaro/i^c^T :  Manso,  Sparta,  iii. 
2,  p.  201 ;  called  also  'TcueMtos  from  this  festival, 
Stdn  on  Herod,  ix.  7).  On  the  first  day  of 
the  Hyadnthia  sacriKces  were  offered  to  the 
dead,  and  the  death  of  Hyacinthus  was  lamented. 
Nobody  wore  any  garlands  or  sung  paeans 
at  the  sacrifices,  nor  was  any  wheaten  bread 
offered :  plain  sacrificial  cakes,  apparently  un- 
leavened, were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  great 
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nbstinenoe  was    practised.     This    tenon  ui 
melancholy  character  was   foreign   to  all  tk 
other  festivals  of  Apollo.    The  second  day,  iwv- 
ever,  was  wholly  spent  in  public  rejoidngs  isd 
amusements.     Amyclae  was  risited  by  nvnbm 
of  strangers  (warfiytfpif  k^iiXjoyot  ko)  /ht^ 
Didymus  ap.  Ath.  iv.  p.  139  e),  and  boys  plavd 
the  dthara  or  tang  to  the  accompaniment  of  ibr 
fiute,  and  celebrated  in  anapaestic  metres  the 
praise  of  Apollo^  while  others,  in  splendid  attizc, 
performed  a  horse-raee  in  the  theatre.    Tim 
horte-cace  is  probably  the  Ay^  mentiooed  br 
Strabo  in  connexicm  with  the  Hyadnthia  (vi  p. 
278).    After  this  raee  there  followed  a  number 
of  chomaes  of  youth-^  conducted  by  a  xop<>*B*^ 
(Xen.  Aget.  2,  §  17),  in  which  some  of  their 
national  songs  (^irix«^ia  woi^/utra)  were  soBf. 
During  the  songs  of  these    choruses    daacos 
performed  some  of  the  andent  and  simple  neve- 
ments  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute  and 
the  song.    The  Spartan  and  Amyciaean  maideas, 
after  this,  riding  in  chariots  made  of  wicker- 
work  (jcdim0pa)j  and  splendidly  adorned,  wcot 
in  solemn  procession.     Mnmeroua  sacrifices  weR 
also  offered  on  this  day,  and  the  dtixeos  kept 
open  house  for  thdr  friends  and  relations ;  sod 
even  slaves  were  allowed  to  enjoy  themselves. 
(Didynins,  ap,  Ath.  iv.  p.    139.)    One  of  the 
favourite  meals  on  this  occasion  was  called  aerfs. 
and  is  described  by  Molpis  (ap.  Ath.  iv.  p.  140) 
as  consisting  of  cake,  bnad,  meat,  raw  herbs, 
broth,   figs,  dessert,  and  the  seeds  of  Inpioe. 
Some  ancient  writers,  when   speaking  of  the 
Hyacinthia,  apply  to  the  whole   festival  sudi 
epithets  as  can  only  be  used  in  regard  to  the 
second  day ;  for  instance,  when  they  call  it  a 
merry  or  joyful  solemnity.     Macrobius  (Sat.  i 
18,  §  2)  states  that  the  Spartans  wore  chaplets  of 
ivy  at  the  Hyacinthia  as  at  a  Bacchic  rite,  which 
can  only  be  true  if  it  be  understood  of  the  second 
day.     The  incorrectness  of  these  writers  is  how* 
ever  in  some  degree  excused  by  the  fact,  that 
the  second  day  formed  the  prindpal  part  of  the 
festive  season,  as  appears  from  the  descriptioa  of 
Didymus,  and   as  may  also  be    inferred  fnn 
Xeoophon  (Mdl.  iv«  5,  §  11;  compare  Age$.  2^ 
§  17),  who  makes  the  paean  the  prindpal  part  of 
the  Hyacinthia.    The  third  day's  oeremonies  are 
not  specially  described  (Schbmann,  /.  cJ),  bat, 
according  to  the  tradition,  were  of  a  solentn 
character,   resembling  those  of  the  first  day. 
The  great  importance  attached  to  this  festival  br 
the  Amydaeans  and  Lacedaemonians  b  seoi  fron 
the  fact,  that  the  Amyclaeans,  even  when  they 
had  taken  the  field  against  an  enemy,  always 
I'etumed  home  on  the  approach  of  the  season  of 
the  Hradnthia,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged 
to  neglect  its  celebration  (Xen.  IMi*  iv.  5,  §  U ; 
Paus.  iiL  10,  §  1),  and  that  the  Lacedaemoaisas 
on  one  occasion  ooncluded  a  truce  of  forty  dsTs 
with  the  town  of  Eira,  merely  to  be  able  tc 
return  home  and  celebrate  the  national  festival 
(Paus.  iv.  19.  §  3) ;  and  that  in  a  treaty  with 
Sparta,  B.C.  421,  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  shev 
their  good-will  towards  Sparta,  promised  evefv 
vear  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  HvadBthia. 
(Thuav.  230  [^^  S.]    [W.  W.] 

HY'ALUS.  -  rViTRtTJi.] 

HYBBIS,  HYBBEOS  GBAPHE  (^fif^ 
C$p€ms  ypap^).  The  fine  instinct  of  the  Greeb 
for  civilisation  is  nowhere  more  conspicu«a* 
than  in  the  early  repression  of  wanton 
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C^f^is)  in  all  iU  forms ;  ainl  this,  notwithstand- 
ing  a  singvlar  disregard  of  human  life.  In 
modem  Enrope,  for  example,  only  a  few  of  the 
most  advanced  nations  have  discontinued  the 
use  of  arms ;  among  these  the  wearing  of  the 
sword  remained  a  distinction  of  the  upper 
classes  long  after  it  had  been  dropped  by  the 
common  people;  and  the  growing  practice  of 
carrying  revolvers  shows  that  we  are  still  liable 
to  relapse.  The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  had 
abandoned  the  habit  of  going  armed  ((ri8^/M>- 
<t>op€Uf)  at  a  very  early,  almost  a  pre-historic, 
period ;  ond  the  Athenians  were  the  first  to  set 
the  example  (Thncyd.  i.  5,  6).  Aristotle  couples 
together  the  wearing  of  arms  and  the  buying 
of  wives  at  proofs  of  the  barbarism  of  early 
Greek  custom  (Foi.  ii.  8  =  p.  1268  b,  40).  In 
the  absence  both  of  wild  beasts  and  roving 
criminals,  the  stick  [Bacteria],  which  no  one 
was  without,  was  regarded  as  sufficient  protec- 
tion to  the  lonely  traveller.  In  strict  keeping 
with  this  sentiment,  all  approaches  to  violence 
were  guarded  both  by  law  and  public  opinion. 
In  so  backward  a  community  as  the  Locrians 
of  Italy,  where  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  prescribed 
fnutilations  unknown  in  Greece  proper  (Dem.  c. 
l^moer.  p.  744,  §  140),  there  was  yet  a  provi- 
sion against  abusive  language  (Stob.  Flor,  xliv. 
21).  **  In  the  case  of  personal  quarrels,  it  is 
noted  that  the  Attic  law  allowed  an  action  for 
every  step  in  the  quarrel,  from  the  use  of  lan- 
guage *  calculated  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the 
peace,'  through  common  and  aggravated  assault, 
up  to  grievous  bodily  harm  and  manslaughter. 
.  .  .  Even  more  marked  than  this  abandonment 
of  arms  was  the  strong  feeling  about  SfipiSt  as 
they  called  it;  about  personal  violence,  which 
they  would  not  allow  even  towards  slaves." 
(Mahaffy,  Social  Life  in  Qreece,  ed.  3,  pp.  388, 
390.) 

In  Attic  law,  abusive  words  (XoiZopiti)  made 
the  speaker  liable  to  a  small  summary  fine 
(^iri/SoA^),  especially  if  uttered  in  a  court  of  law 
or  a  sacred  precinct ;  if  they  extended  to  certain 
definite  charges  against  a  man's  character,  the 
remedy  was  a  Ktucnyoplas  JUkti  [Kakbqorias 
DiKB ;  cf.  Aporrheta]  :  it  was  a  legal  defence, 
as  in  the  recent  (though  not  the  old)  English 
law  of  libel,  to  prove  that  the  charge  was  true 
(Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  635,  §  50).  For  an  assault, 
whether  common  or  aggravated,  the  plaintiff 
had  his  choice  between  a  private  action  for 
damages  [AiKiAS  Dike]  and  a  public  and 
criminal  prosecution  (pfip^ms  7pa<Hi)»  i"  which, 
as  a  rifirirhs  ityi&tff  any  penalty  might  be 
demanded,  and  in  extreme  cases  death.  The 
former  involved  fewer  risks,  and  was  more  com- 
monly chosen,  especially  by  diffident  plaintiffs 
(Dem.  c.  Conon.  p.  1256,  §  1 ;  cf.  c.  Everg.  et  Mnes. 
p.  1158,  §  64).  But,  ns  has  been  seen  under 
AiKiAS  DiKB,  alKia  and  Sfipts  might  be  inten- 
tionally confounded  with  the  object  of  exciting 
greater  odium  ngaiinst  the  defendant  (cf.  Dem. 
c.  Mid.  p.  526,  §  dS ;  Aristot.  Ehet  i.  13,  §  10 ; 
Att  Process,  p.  647  Lips.). 

In  the  use  of  the  term  Sfipis  there  wns  a  fur- 
ther distinction  between  indecent  (8t'  alirxpovo' 
yica)  and  other  assaults  (ptii  wKriyify :  see  the 
Second  Argument  to  the  Midias,  p.  513,  10). 
If  the  offence  were  of  the  former  kind,  it  would 
always  be  available  when  the  sufl'erer  was  a 
minor  of  either  sex  (for  the  consent  of  the  infant 
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was  immaterial),  or  when  an  adult  female  was 
forcibly    violated :    and    this     protection    was 
extended  to  all  conditions  of  life,  whether  bond 
or  free  (Dem.  c.  Mi(L  p.  529,  §  46 ;  Aeschin.  c. 
I'imarch.  §  17 ;  Hyperid.  ap.  Ath.  vi.  p.  267  a). 
It  is  a  moot  point  whether  the  ypa^^  dfiptus 
protected  slaves  in  other  cases  than  attempts 
upon  their  chastity:  Meier  and  SchOmann,  in 
the  original  Att.  Process^  upheld  the  limitation 
to  i^pis  ZC  al<rxpovpyias :  the  best  recent  criti- 
cism denies  it  (Hermann,  StaatsaltertK  §  114^ 
n.  7 ;  Becker-Gttll,  Chariktes^  p.  29  f. ;  Liptins, 
Att,  Process,  p.  399  f. ;  Thalheim,  Bechtsaiterih. 
p.   33   f.).      [The  case,   however,  in  Dem.   c. 
Nicostr,  p.  1251,  §  16,  proves  nothing  either 
way ;  cf.  Sandys  ad  he,"]    Aeschines  is  careful 
to  state  that  it  was  not  because  the  slave  had 
any  rights  that  he  was  thus  protected,  but  for 
the  gOHud  of  the  citizens,  that  they  might  learn 
to  repress  the  habit  of  personal  violence ;  his 
expression  ov  yiip  i^ip  r&y  olKtrwp  idroihcLfftv 
6  vofAoBimts  (c,  Timarch,  §  17)  affords  a  curious 
parallel  to  the  language  of  St.  Paul  (/a^  rmv 
fiomv  fi4\9i  r^  0c^,  ^  Si*  ^ftas  Tdtnws  X^ytt ; 
1  Cor.  ix.  0).    The  legal  representative  (irvpios) 
of  a  female  or  a  minor  might,  if  he  pleased,  con- 
sider the  injury  as  a  private  rather  than  a 
public  wrong,  and  sue  for  damages  in  a  civil 
action  fBiAiON  Dike].    To  justify  an  action  for 
0)3pis  Zi^  wKifywif,  it  was  of  course  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  defendant  struck  the  first  blow 
(firay  &pxp   X*^P^^  iJfiiKMWy  Aristot.  £het.   ii. 
24,  §  9 ;  cf.  [Dem.]  c.  £f>erg,  et  Mnes.  p.  1 151, 
§  40).     Injury  to  a  slave,   if  slight,   might 
entitle  the  master  to  recover  damages  for  the 
battery  (jahcict),  or  if  serious  for  the  loss  of  his 
services  by  a  llicn  fikafins  (Blabes  Dike  ;  Lips. 
Att,  Process,  p.  401,  where  it   is   maintained 
sgainst  Meier  that  there  was  an  aUclca  ZiKti  also 
in  the  case  of  slaves). 

The  lifip€»s  ypa^yfi,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  frequent ;  there  are 
no  speeches  extant  upon  an  action  of  this  kind, 
and  the  allusions  to  lost  speeches  (e.g,  Athen. 
/.  c.)  tell  the  same  tale.  Besides  the  more 
serious  character  of  the  ypa^  or  public  prose- 
cution, it  was  more  profitable  to  obtain  compen- 
sation for  the  wrong  than  the  mere  punishment 
of  the  wrong-doer;  the  penalty  in  the  latter 
case  accrued  to  the  state  and  not  to  the  plaintiff. 
He  had  also  to  forfeit  1000  drachmas  (^A<iy 
XiA^t)  if  he  either  relinquished  the  suit  or 
failed  to  obtain  a  fifth  of  the  votes.  If,  how- 
ever, the  case  for  the  prosecution  was  both 
strong  and  clear,  the  redress  afforded  by  the 
public  action  was  prompt  and  efficient.  Besides 
the  legal  protectors  of  women  and  children,  any 
Athenian  citizen  in  the  .enjoyment  of  his  full 
franchise  might  volunteer  an  accusation ;  he 
had  to  pay  no  deposit  (irpvr 0^910)  beforehand 
(Lipsius,  Att,  Process,  p.  814) :  the  declaration 
was  laid  before  the  thesmothetae,  who,  unless 
hindered  by  extraordinary  public  business,  were 
bound  to  bring  it  for  trial  within  a  month 
before  a  Heliastic  court.  The  severity  of  the 
fienteuce  extended  to  confiscation  or  death  ;  and 
if  the  latter  were  awarded,  the  criminal  was 
executed  on  the  same  dav :  if  a  fine  were  im- 
posed u]K>n  him,  he  was  allowed  but  eleven  days 
for  its  payment,  and  he  was  imprisoned  until 
the  claim  of  the  state  was  liquidated.  The  law 
in  Demosthenes  (c.  Mid,  p.  529,  §  47)  mentions 
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iroprisonment  only  iht^  iK9v$*p6y  rir  ^fipitrp: 
that  in  Aeschinet  (c.  Timarch.  §  16)  draws  no 
vuch  distinction.  Notwithstanding  the  strong 
presumption  against  the  genuineness  of  docn- 
nients  inserted  in  the  text  of  the  Orators,  there 
are  some  exceptions :  and  these  particular  laws 
hare  been  detVn«led  on  good  grounds  (Lipsins, 
y.  395,  n.  565 ;  Thalheim,  p.  3;^,  n.  5> 

[The  5pe<?ch  of  Isocrates  against  Lochites  (Or. 
-0),  and  thnt  of  Demosthenes  agamtt  Conon 
{Or.  54X  each  technically  an  auc(aT  8(inr,  abound 
with  illustrations  of  the  whole  subject  of  S$pis. 
Of.  Ait,  Processy  pp.  392-402,  Lip«us;  Thal- 
ueim,  Sechtsalterih,  {  6  =  Hermann,  Stoats- 
aitertk,  §  61.1  [C.  R,  K.J    [W.  W.] 

HYDRAXETA.    [Mola.] 

HYDRAULA.    [HTDRAULrs.] 

HYDRAU'LICA      MA'CHINA.        [Hr- 

DRAUtrS.] 

HYUKAULUS  (UprnvXas),  a  water-organ. 
According  to  Athenaeus  (It.  p.  174  c ;  cf.  Plin. 
ff.  X.  rii.  §  125),  it  was  the  invention  of 
Ctesibius  of  Alexandria  [Cteuoica  Machina]. 
Ctesibius  probably  lived  about  D.C.  250,  in  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns  and  Euergetes; 
not,  as  stated  by  Athenaeus  {ih.  p.  174  d),  under 
the  second  Euergetes  80  years  later.  He 
f'viJently  took  the  idea  of  his  organ  from  the 
SvRiNX  or  Pandean  pipes,  a  musical  instrument 
of  the  highest  antiquity  among  the  Greeks. 
His  object  being  to  employ  a  row  of  pipes  of 
great  size,  and  capable  of  emitting  the  most 
powerful  as  well  as  the  softest  sounds,  he 
contrived  the  means  of  adapting  keys  with 
levers  {iyitmplffKoi)^  and  with  perforated  sliders 
(irJ/iara),  to  oi»en  and  shut  the  mouths  of  the 
pipes  (yKv<rv6teoua)y  a  supply  of  wind  being 
«>btainet1,  without  intermission,  by  bellows,  in 
which  the  pressure  of  water  performed  the  same 
))art  which  it  fulHiied  in  the  modem  organ  by  a 
weight  (Heron,  SjHnt.  228).  On  this  account 
the  instrument  invented  by  Ctesibius  was  called 
the  water-urgnn  (ffSpovXir,  Ath.  /.  c. ;  MpavAi- 
tchif  offyavov.  Heron,  Spirit. ;  hydranlic^i  machina^ 
Vitruv.  X.  13 ;  Schneider,  ad  loc. ;  Drieberg, 
Die  pneum,  Erfituhmgen  der  Oriechen,  pp.  53-6 1 ; 
hydraulus,  Plin.  If.  iW  ix.  §  34 ;  Cic.  Tusc.  iii. 
18,  §  43).  It  is  described  in  an  epigram  by  the 
Emperor  .Inlian  (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  AOS^^Anth. 
Pal.  ix.  365),  who  mentions  the  swift  fingers 
of  the  perfoi-mer,  but  not  the  water-bellows; 
and  more  clearly  in  the  following  lines  of 
Claudian((fe  Mall.  Thsod.  Cons.  316-319):— 

**  Et  qui  magna  levi  detrudens  murmura  tactu, 
Innumeras  voces  segetis  moderatus  aBnae, 
lutouet  emutti  diglto,  penitusque  trabtll 
Vecte  laborantes  in  carmina  coodtet  nudas." 

We  hare  here  the  keys,  the  innumerable  pipes  of 
raetal,  the  lever  as  large  as  a  beam  which  sets 
the  water  in  motion:  if  we  may  accept  the 
probable  conjecture  of  Griibner,  pedtbus  for 
pcnttus  in  v.  318,  this  lever  is  moved  by  a 
}>edal.  Its  pipes  were  partly  of  bronze  (xoA.- 
Kti^  ipovfxij  Julian;  seges  ainOj  Claudian), 
and  partly  of  reed  (5<(yaic€r,  Julian).  The 
number  of  its  stops,  and  consequently  of  its 
rows  of  pipes,  varietl  from  one  to  eight  (Vitruv. 
/.  c),  so  that  Tertullian  (de  Jlntmo,  14)  describes 
it  with  reason  ns  an  exceedingly  complicated 
instrument.  The  latest  account  of  these  water- 
organs  (Gi-)ihner,dli;  Hydraxdicis  veterum  Orgams, 
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an    inaugural    dissertation,  Berol.  1867)  itit 
little  to  what  was  previously  known;  asdve 
are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  exact  part  pUj^ 
by  the  water,  which,  besides,  must  have  rendeted 
the  instrument  much  less  portable.     Asinreated 
by  Ctesibius,  the  organ  was  doubtless  hydraulic: 
but  the  epigram  of  Julian  omits  all  mentiotof 
the  water,  and  we  incline  to  think  that,  in  later 
times,  the  mechanism  was  simplified  sod  tlie 
bellows  blown  directly  by  the  pedal,  as  in  tk 
modern    harmonium ;    the    water-power  h6^ 
retained  only  in  the  larger  organs,  whi<^  mar 
have  been  fixtures.     The  organ  figured  belor 
from  a  coin  seems  too  small  to  allow  room  for 
such  an  arrangement.     Mention  ismadeoftkii 
instrument  so  late  as  the  ninth  century  of  oar 
era :  in  the  year  826,  a  water-organ  wss  erected 
by  a  Venetian  in  the  church  of  AquisgrsDiuD, 
the  modem  Aix-la-Chapelle.     (Qnix,  Minder- 
kirche  in  Aachen,  p.  14.) 

The  organ  was  well  adapted  to  gratify  the 
Roman  ]>eople  in  the  splendid  entertaiameDts  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  emperors  and  other  opalat 
persons.  Nero  was  very  curious  about  orgaoi, 
both  in  regard  to  their  musical  effect  and  their 
mechnuiiim.  (Sueton.  Ner.  41,  54.)  A  eoo- 
torniate  coin  of  this  emperor,  in  the  Britiik 
Museum  (see  woodcutX  shows  a  small  orfsn 
with  a  sprig  of  laurel  on  one  side,  and  a  mao 
standing  on 
the  other, 
who  may 
have  been 
victorious 
in  the  ex- 
hibitions of 
the  circus 
or  the  am- 
phitheatre. 
it  is  prob- 
able that 
these  me- 
dals were 
bestowed 
upon  such 
victors,  and 
thnt     the 


Organ,  from  a  coin  of  Nero. 
(British  Museum.) 


organ  was  impressed  upon  them  on  accoont  of 
its  introduction  on  »uch  occasions.  (Havercamp, 
de  Num.  contormatis;  Rasche,  Lex,  Unic.  Bei 
Num.  s.  V.  Hydrauliottn  Jnstrtanenium.)  Tic 
general  form  of  the  organ  is  also  cleariv 
exhibited  in  a  poem  by  Publilius  Porphyrias 
Optatianus,  d^cribing  the  instrument,  and  cooh 
posed  of  verses  so  constructed  as  to  show  botk 
the  lower  part  which  contained  the  bellows,  the 
wind-chest  which  lay  upon  it,  and  over  this  the 
row  of  26  pipes.  These  are  represented  by  26 
liness  which  increase  in  length  each  by  one  letter, 
until  the  last  line  is  twice  as  long  as  the  first. 
(Wemsdorf,  Poetae  Lot  Mm,  vol.  ii.  pp.  394- 
413.) 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Upai^ 
hydraula  or  hydrcndet,  denotes  the  organiit 
(Suet.  Ner,  54;  Petron.  Sat.  36);  and  there  is, 
as  has  been  seen,  sufHcient  evidence  that  w« 
instrument  was  keyed  and  gave  scope  to  th« 
skill  of  the  performer.  That  the  hydrtnlf 
was  one  who  sang  or  recited  to  an  acconipsoi* 
ment  upon  the  hydraulic  organ  has  bem 
assumed  as  part  of  the  theory  that  these  orgstf 
were  only  played  by  mechanism ;  a  condosifln 
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wbichy  we  think,  raises  greater  difficulties  than 
it  solves.  [J.  T.]    [W.  W.] 

UY'DBIA  (i9pia)  is  a  generic  term  for  anj 
water>jar  or  water-pot,  but  specifically  applied 
to  a  form  of  vessel  more  or  less  nearly  resem- 
l>ling  the  Amphoba.  The  hydria,  however,  had 
■a  rounder  body  and  a  shorter  neck  than  the 
amphora.  Another  distinctive  mark  is  its 
havinff  three  handles ;  a  pair  of  small  ones  (ih-a 
or  &rTa)  at  the  shoulders,  and  a  large  vertical 
one  either  at  the  neck  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
side.  Hence  it  is  called  by  the  Italians  vaso  a 
ire  numiche.  The  calpia  (icdAirir)  is  regarded 
by  some  German  writers  as  identical  with  the 
hydria  (Gnhl  and  Kooer ;  Blnmner) ;  according 
to  Dennis,  **  The  name  hvdria  is  applied  to  those 
of  the  earliest  style  which  have  a  squareness 

about  the  shoulders, 
while  a  later  and  more 
elegant  variety,  with 
the  shoulders  rounded 
off,  is  generally  called 
calpis : "  it  is  admitted, 
however,  that  this  dis- 
tinction  is  conventional. 
Compare  Birch,  p.  364. 
Both  forms  occur  fre- 
quently in  vase-paint- 
ings, in  which  girls  are 
represented  carrying 
water  on  their  heads, 
aided  by  a  pad  (rvAi;, 
<nr9ipa)    resembling    a 
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porter's  knot  (see  cut  tinder  Abculum  ;  a  scene 
of  water-drawing  in  Birch,  p.  195).  The  large 
third  handle  made  it  easier  to  dip  into  the 
water  and  lift  to  the  top  of  the  head ;  the  two 
«mall  ones  helped  to  balance  it  when  carried. 
The  hydria  as  the  older  form  is  found  mostly 
on  vases  with  black  figures,  the  calpis  with 
red  figures,  though  the  latter  sometimes  shows 
archaic  designs.  For  other  points  of  difference, 
see  Calpis. 

The  materia]  was  in  general  pottery,  but  a 
•ooetly  bronze  65p(a  is  mentioned  ([Dem.]  c. 
Everg,  et  Mnet.  p.  1155,  §  52).  For  the  use  oi 
the  water-jug  (in  this  case  iciAiris)  in  Athenian 
weddings,  see  Matrimonium,  Vol.  II.,  p.  136  a. 
The  hj^ria  was  employed  as  a  cinerary  urn 
<Plut.  PhUop,  21 ;  Lucian,  Demotth.  Enoom.  29 ; 
tnCAmf,  Anth,  PaU  xii.  74);  and  as  the  urn 
from  which  the  dicasts  were  drawn  by  lot 
(Isocr.  Trapez,  §  33).  In  Plutarch  (2Y.  Qracch, 
11)  it  is  apparently  the  Roman  voting-urn, 
properly  called  cista  [Cista].  A  golden  or 
gold-mounted  JccCXirit  was  used  for  unguents 
<Antiphan.  fr.  106  M.;  Polyb.  xxxi.  3,  §  17); 
this,  of  course,  must  have  been  much  smaller 
than  the  ordinary  size.  Vases  of  all  shapes  are 
found  "  in  miniature  "  in  Etruscan  tombs,  and 
must  have  served  a  similar  purpose.  (Ouhl 
and  Koner,  ed.  5,  p.  191 ;  Hermann-Blumner, 
Privatalterth.  p.  163 ;  Birch,  Anc  Pottery,  ed. 
1873,  p.  364;  and  especially  Dennis,  Etrwria, 
od.  1878,  pp.  ex.,  cxi.)  [W.  W.] 

HYDRIAPHO'RIA  (l^pia^pia)  was  one  of 
the  services  which  aliens  (ji^oucoC)  residing  at 
Athens  had  to  perform  to  the  Athenians  at  the 
Panathenaea,  and  by  which  it  was  probably 
intended  to  impress  upon  them  the  recollection 
that  they  were  mere  aliens  and  not  citizens. 
The  hydiiaphoria  was  performed  by  the  wives  of 


aliens  (Pollux,  iii.  55) ;  whereas  their  daughters 
had  on  the  same  occasion  to  perform  the  <ricia8i}- 
^pia  (the  carrying  of  parasols)  for  the  Athenian 
maidens  (Pollux,  viL  134;  cf.  174^  and  their 
husbands  the  tntwp>ri^opia  (the  carrying  of 
Teasels  containing  offerings  of  cakes,  '&c  for 
the  goddess;  see  Aelian,  F.  H,  vi.  1,  with 
Perizonins :  l)inarch.  ap,  Hai*pocrat.  s.  v.  aica/^- 
^poif  with  Valesins).  It  has  been  inferred 
from  the  words  of  Aelian  that  these  humiliating 
services  were  not  demanded  of  the  aliens  by  the 
laws  of  Solon,  but  introduced  at  a  later  period ; 
on  such  a  point,  however,  the  authority  of  Aelinn 
is  of  no  value.  The  hydriaphoria  was  the  carry- 
ing of  a  vessel  with  water  (Jt^ploy  Aristoph. 
Eccles.  738),  which  service  the*  married  alien 
women  had  to  perform  to  the  married  part  of 
the  female  citizens  of  Athens,  when  they  walked 
to  the  temple  of  Athena  in  the  great  procession 
at  the  Panathenaea.  The  duties  thus  imposed 
upon  fUroucoi  were  a  badge  of  inferiority,  but 
cost  nothing  except  in  dignity:  it  does  not 
seem  correct  to  compare  them,  as  Boeckh  does 
(P.  E,  p.  bSS=Sthh.*  i.  624),  with  the  liturgies. 
(Hermann,  Staatsalterth,  §  115,  n.  10;  Schu- 
mann, Antiq.  Juris  Publicif  p.  190,  Antiq,  i.  354 
E.T.)  [L.  S.]    [W.  W.] 

HYDROMELI.    rViNUM.] 

HYLO'RI  or  UYLEO'RI  (6X«»po(,  6\iit,poC) 
are  said  by  Hesychius  (s.  o.)  to  have  been 
officers  who  had  the  superintendence  of  forests 
(ffAni'  ipvkdvirmp:  compare  Suidas,  s.  v.)>  Ari- 
stotle {Polit,  vi.  5,  §  4  =  p.  1321  b,  30),  who 
divides  all  public  officers  into  three  classes 
(ipX^  ^viftcXifTcU,  and  &inip4Tai),  reckons  the 
Ikvpol  among  the  irtfAtKnTci,  and  says  that  by 
some  they  were  called  i,yp09f6ijun.  They  seem 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  police  for  the  protection 
of  the  forests,  similar  to  the  German  I7f rater. 
But  the  exact  nature  of  their  office,  or  the 
Greek  states  where  it  existed,  are  unknown 
(Gilbert,  StaatBolterth.  I  333>  It  is  tolerably 
certain  that  Attica  was  not  one  of  these,  for  a 
reason  given  under  Aoronomi;  see,  however, 
Boeckh  (P.  E,  p.  303=5MA.»  i.  372). 

[L.S.]    [W.W.] 

HYPAETHROB.    [Templum.] 

HYPASPISTAE(6ra<nri(rraO.  [Exercttus, 
p.  778  aj 

HYPE'RETES  (^pirns).  The  word  is 
derived  from  ip4<rc9^  'p^^ifr,  and  therefore 
originally  signifies  a  rower ;  but  in  later  times 
the  word  was  applied  to  the  entire  crew  of  a 
vessel,  as  distinct  from  the  iwifidreUf  soldiers  or 
marines  (Thucyd.  vi.  31,  with  Classen's  note; 
Dem.  c.  Polycl,  p.  1214,  §  25 ;  Polyb.  v.  109, 
§  1).  Sometimes,  again,  the  (nniplrai  or 
iwriptffia  are  distinguished  from  the  ravrtu 
(Dem.  c.  Poly<^,  p.  1216,  §  30;  Boeckh,  P.  E. 
p.  2S0 =Sthh,*  i.  349;  P.  E.  p.  5b2  =  Sthh* 
i.  641).  Thus,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 
Athenian  government  had  paid  the  wag^s  of  all 
on  board  (P.  E,  p.  275 = 8t/,h,*  i.  344) ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes  the  state  paid  only  the 
mirroi,  while  the  trierarchs  had  to  find  and 
pay  the  iwfipteria.  (Dem.  de  Cor,  7)^.  p.  1229, 
§  6 ;  Friinkel,  n.  859  on  Boeckh).  The  name 
^wrip4rai  was  also  given  to  those  men  by 
whom  the  hoplitae  were  accompanied  when 
they  took  the  field,  and  who  carried  the  lug- 
gage, the  provisions,  and  the  shield  of  the 
hoplites  (Xen.  Cyrop,  ii.  1,  §  31).    The  more 
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eonaioD  namt  for  thb  ttrrtBt  of  th«  hopUtet 
was  wKW^ip^s  (BoMkl^  P,  £,  p.  271=i&'tAA.* 
i.  339). 

At  AihcBS  tke  iiara«  ^m^^nis*  or  the  aWtraet 
hnip9wim,  MesM  U  hav*  bMO  applied  to  a  whole 
class  of  offioen.  Arintoile  {PoL  ir.  15  =  p.  1299  a, 
20)  divides  all  pablic  offices  into  three  classes, — 
^X^  ^^  magistracies,  iwtfidXmtu  or  admiasftsa- 
tioosy  and  Awifpeeiai  or  serrfoes.  Now  all  pvblte 
officers  at  Atkeas  in  as  £sr  as  thejr  ware  the 
represeatatires  of  the  people,  or  the  exccutore  of 
its  will,  were  appointed  oj  tke  people  itself  or 
by  the  senate ;  and  with  the  exception  of  some 
subaltern  military  officers,  we  nerer  find  that 
one  pablic  officer  was  appointed  by  another. 
A  pablic  officer^  therefore,  when  he  appointed 
another  person  to  perform  the  lower  or  more 
mechanioU  part*  ot  his  oflice,  could  not  raise 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  public  officer,  but  merely 
engaged  him  as  a  serrant  (^a-ytnytX  ^^  <^  ^ 
own  responsibility.  These  ^vM^rcu,  therefore, 
were  not  pablie  officers,  propeny  speaking,  bvt 
only  in  as  (ar  as  they  took  a  part  in  the  fanctioas 
of  sncfa  officers.  The  original  and  characteristic 
diffirence  between  them  and  real  pablic  officers 
was,  that  the  former  receired  salaries,  while  the 
latter  had  none  (Boeckh,  P,  E.  p.  239  =  iStCAA.' 
L  304).  Among  the  hv^p4ra^  were  reckoned 
the  lower  classes  of  scribes  [Qrammateus], 
heralds,  messengers,  the  minbters  of  the  Eleren 
[HjuvdboaI  snd  others.  This  class  of  persons, 
as  might  be  supposed,  did  not  enjoy  any  high 
degree  of  estioMtioa  at  Athens  (Pollux,  tL  31), 
and  it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  always 
Athenian  citisena,  bat  aometimes  slares. 
[DBMoaxi.]  (Cf.Sohttmann,  JssnnMies,p.307fi:; 
Aniiq,  Jur.  PM,  p.  235f:;  Autiq.  i.  400, 
E.T.) 

Other  senssa  of  ^nr^tinis  are  snffieiently 
explained  in  the  Lexicons.     [L.  S.]      [W.  W.] 

HYPERCON  (»vffp^r).   rD0MU8,p.6636.] 

UYPCBOLES  OBAPUE  i^ofio\r,s  ypa- 
^).  Of  this  action  Xeartc.  Seguer.  p.  311  says 
that  it  was  preferred  against  persons  sus- 
pected of  having  been  supposititious  children; 
and  that  if  this  fact  was  established  at  the  trial, 
they  were  reduced  to  slavery.  Even  supposing 
with  Meier  (de  Boa,  dcmrn.  p.  29)  that  this 
action  was  preferred  only  when  the  children 
thus  substituted  were  not  of  civic  extraction, 
the  punishment  seems  unnaturally  severe ;  hence 
Thonissen  (Drcai  ji^mIj  p.  343)  doubU  the 
eorrectness  of  the  grammarian's  information. 
Midias  was  said  to  be  a  supposititious  child  (Dem. 
c.  mi.  p.  563,  §  149) ;  Isaeus  {Pyrrtu  §§  15,  36) 
hints  that  Pkile  belonged  to  the  same  class; 
of.  Aristoph.  Thttm,  407,  511,  and  Dio  Chrys. 
XV.  8,  p.  237,  5ri  ol  iiJkw  iXtvB^pai  ywcSxti 
^wo$dkXorrM  woXXAkis  ti'  krcuHoM,  Ih-or  fi^ 
Hym¥Tmt  ointtL  icvQCoi,  etc  (Platner,  Proc,  n. 
Klagm,  ii.  p.  72;  Att.  Procen,  ed.  Upsius, 
p.  441  f.)  [J.  S.  M.]    [H.  H.] 

HYPOCAUSTUM.    [Balheab,  p.  278.] 

UYPOCX)SME'TAE  (^omfffxtrrtd)  he- 
quently  occur  in  Athenian  inscriptions  of  the 
time  of  the  Boman  empire,  as  assistants  of  the 
icotf-ftirr^t,  who  at  that  period  was  the  chief 
officer  who  regulated  the  exercises  of  the 
Gymnasium.  [Krvuet  Gymnastik  und  AgoniatiJ^ 
1.  S12ff.;  a  I,  G.  270,  274  (addit.);  Gvm- 
MASTOM,  p.  928  aj  [W.  S.]    [\V.  W.] 

HTPO'CKLTES  (PwoKftHis).    [Himuo.] 


HYBPUENX 

HYPODE'MA  («W5«^>    [Cau»bs.] 
HYPOGAEUM.    [Domui,  p.  672  6.] 
UYPOGBA'MMATEUS    ihw^ypafitmnk), 
[Grammatsus.] 
HYPCGBAPmS.    [PiCTURA.] 
UYPOMEI'UN£S(»ro/tcioM[r>     [Homoil] 
HYPOMCBIA     (^vw/ieria).      [Abagbbs, 
init. ;  Diasietab,  p.  621  b;  Dikb,  p.  6296^1 
HYPOl^OMUS.    [fimaiAitiuii.] 
UYPORCHEllA  C^^/tf)  was  a  UvelT 
kind  of  mimic  dance  which  aocorapanied  Ike 
songs  used  in  the  worship  of  Apollo,  espeddhr 
among  the  Dorians.    It  was  performed  by  nm 
and   women  (A  then.  xtv.  p.  631  e).     A  chores 
of  singers  at  the  feailvais  of  Apollo  wasllr 
danced  around  the  altar,-  while  several  ether 
persons  were  appointed  to  accompany  the  act^ 
of  the  song  with  -an  appropriate   mimic  per- 
formance (vropx**''^'"')*     1*^  hyporcheme  was 
thus  a  lyric  dance,  and  often  passed  into  the 
playful    and    comic,   whence    Athenaeus    (xir. 

f>.  630  e)  compares  it  with  the  cordax  of  comedy, 
t  had,  according  to  the  supposition  of  Unllcr, 
like  all  the  music  and  poetry  of  the  DorisBs, 
originated  in  Crete,  but  was  at  an  early  peried 
introduced  into  the  island  of  Delos,  where  it  seems 
to  have  continued  to  be  performed  down  to  the 
time  of  Lucian.  (Athen.  i.  p.  15  d ;  Luciaa,  dif 
Saltat,  16 ;  compare  Miiller,  Dor,  iL  8,  §  14.) 
A  similar  kind  of  dance  was  the  y4pa»oSj  which 
Theseus  on  his  return  from  Crete  was  said  to 
have  performed  in  Delos,  and  which  was  ois- 
tomary  in  this  island  as  late  as  the  time  of 
PluUrch  {Tim,  21).  The  le«ltf  of  this  dMMse 
was  called  ytpoMovix^  (Hesych.  «.  v.y.  It  was 
performed  with  blows,  and  with  various  tim- 
ings and  windings  {4w  fivOf^  vcpicX(^tt  uk 
AyeXi(eii  Ixokti),  and  was-  sa^  to  be  an  imitsr 
tion  of  the  wintlings  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth. 
When  the  chorus  was  at  rest,  it  formed  a  seai- 
ctrcle«  with  leaders  at  the  two  wings  (Pollox, 
iv.  101). 

The  poems  or  songs  which  were  accompanisd 
by  the  hyporcheme  were  likewise  called  hypsr- 
chemata.  The  first  poet  to  whom  such  poem 
are  ascribed  was  Thaletas :  their  character  mast 
have  been  in  accordance  with  the  playfulness  of 
the  dance  which  bore  the  same  name,  and  by 
which  they  were  accompanied.  The  firagmettts 
of  the  hyporchemata  of  Pindar  confirm  this 
supposition,  for  their  rhythms  are  peculiarly 
light,  and  have  a  very  imitative  and  graphic 
character.  (Pind.  /r.  71-82  Bergk;  cf.  Pra- 
tinas,  fr,  1 ;  Boeckh,  ds  Metr,  Pmd,  p.  201  £, 
p.  270.)  These  characteristics  must  hare 
existed  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  the  hypor* 
ohematic  songs  of  Thaletas.  (MuUer,  Mat.  cf 
Gr^  Lit,  i.  p.  23  ff. ;  compare  with  p.  160  £) 

ru  s.]  [w.  w.] 

HYPOSOB'NIUM.    [ThbatbumO 

HYPOTHE'CA.    [Piokot.] 

HYPOTHECA'BIA  ACTIO,    [Piotot.] 

HYPOTRACHEl^DM  (Pirorpaxkf^y 
[Column a,  p.  490  6.] 

HYSPLENX  {p<ntKrrfQf  the  rope  drawn 
across  the  race-course  at  the  starting-point 
[STApniM.]    For  other  senset,  see  L.  and  Sk, «.  t. 
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I.   J. 

JAClTLATOTtES     {■tfawwTHrraO-      The 

svae  at  vtlitea  or  ronviL    [ExsitCITDS,  p.T81i.] 

JA'CULUM.    [HiOTA.] 

JA'NITOK.     [JAStji.] 

JA'NUA  ieipa),  ■  door.  Beudaa  being  ip- 
.plicsbU  to  tha  doom  of  •putmeota  in  the 
interior  of  ■  house,  which  were  prop«Tl;r  called 
ortia  (Uid.  Orig.  iv.  7  ;  Verg.  Am.  TJ.  43,  81). 
this  term  more  eipeci&Uy  dcootsd  the  £nl 
eninnce  into  the  house,  ij.  the  front  or  itreet 
door,  irhich  wu  &Ibo  ailed  antician  (FeBtna, 
3.  v,\  ajid  in  Greek  tipa  aSXiioj,  oiAtlo,  ai\toi, 
ainla  (Od.  xxiiL  19  ;  Find.  Netn.  i.  19  ;  Uenand. 
fr.  238  Mem. ;  Uaipocr.  s.  b.  ;  Theo|^r.  Char. 
18;  Theocfit.  xv.  43  ;  Herodiui,  ii.  1 ;  Charit.  i. 
2).  The  hoiuee  of  the  RomoDa  CDmmoalf  bad  a 
back-dooi,  called  poslicwn,  pottica,  or  poaticul' 
(FeMiu,  t.  v. ;  Hot.  JSpUt.  i.  5,  31 ;  Plant.  Motl. 
Ui.  3,  S7;  Suet.  Clavd.  18),  nod  in  Greek 
^npdiffupoi,  dim.  mifiaBdpiori  also  cini^xfa,  ao. 
eioa,  became  it  often  led  lata  a  garden  at  the 
back  (Hennipp.  fr.  42  U. ;  [Uem.]  o.  Kterg.  el 
Mnei-p.  U55,  S  53;  of.  PUut.  Stick.  Hi.  1,40- 
44).  mSertat  (nai  thin  vat  ii,tuiiBiiaoy,ptnuio- 
tAgrwn,  a  lalae,  i.e.  aecret  door,  used  either  for 
snfetf  or  for  illicit  purpose*  (Cic  in  Verr.  iL 
20,  §  50;  pot  Std.  m  Stn.  6,  §  14).  For  the 
iDtemal  doors,  like  the  fiiaavXot  or  fiijaukas, 
set  DoHoa,  p.  663  a, 

Tha  doorwaj,  when  coiii|i1ete,  copiuted  of 
four  iodiipensabls  parts, — ths  threihuld,  or  lili ; 
the  lintel ;  and  the  two  junba. 

The  threshold  (limen,  0iinit,  aiSit  Uii)  naa 
an  object  of  reyerence,  and  it  wat  thought  un- 
luckj  to  tread  on  it  with  tha  left  foot.  On  this 
flccouDt  the  ttepB  leading  iuto  a  temple  were  of 
«u  uacTcn  Dumber,  because  the  worihipper,  after 
piecing  hii  right  foot  on  the  bottom  itep,  would 
then  place  the  same  foot  on  tlie  Ihrsshold  aluo 
(VitruT.  iii.  4).  Thus  the  woodcut  under  Attae 
■how*  five  ateps  ;  the  well-preserveii  temple  at 
NJroei,  now  called  the  itaison  Cari'ic,  is  ap- 
proached by  three  atepk 

The  lintel  {jiigmneatuni.  Cat.  tb  Ee  Ryai.  14  ; 
tuptTdiittm,  VitTuv.  ir.  6)  waj  alto  called  times 
(Jur.  vi.  228),  and  more  ipeci6callj  timen  sujie- 
rum,  to  diatbguish  it  from  the  sill,  which  wai 
called  tiraea  mferuia.  (Plaut.  Mtrc.  t,  1,  I.) 
Being  deaigDcd  to  support  a  anperincumbeot 
weight,  it  waa  generally  n  eiagle  piece,  either  of 
nood  or  atone.     Heuce  tboie  linteli  which  still 

grt»X  length.  In  large  iiod  splendid  edificet  the 
jnrabs  or  dooc-poata  (posies,  aroBfiol)  were  nude 
to  converga  toward*  the  top.  according  to  certain 
rules,  which  are  given  by  Vitruviaa  (J,  c).  Id 
deaci'ibiDg  the  coDitructJoD  of  temples  he  calls 
them  aattpagmenta,  the  propriety  of  which  term 
may  be  noderstood  from  the  grcuotl-plao  of  the 
iloor  under  ClKDO,  where  the  hinge*  are  aeen  to 
he  behind  the  jamb*.  This  plan  may  alio  serre 
to  show  what  Theocritus  meaos  b;  the  hoBoa 
•loor-fiotli(ina8)tiiiteilUi9tipdiir,7di/ILiilr.  15), 
In  the  Angostan  nge  it  was  faihionabie  to  inlar 
■be  poats  with  tortoieeshell  (Verg.  Gtorg.  i\. 
463).     Although  the  jninb  w.ia  sometimM  nearly 


I  the  lengti)  of  the  lintel,  it  waa  made  of  ■ 
single  rtone  even  in  the  largest  edilioes.  A  Tcry 
ttriking  eSett  whs  jiroduced  by  the  height  of 
the«  doorways,  a*  well  as  by  their  cottly 
ilecoratioDa,   beautiful    materiiili,   and    tasteful 

The  door  in  the  front  of  a  temple,  as  it 
reached  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  allowed  the  wor- 
ahlppen  to  view  from  without  the  entire  itatue 
of  the  divinity,  and  to  ohserre  the  ritea  per- 
formed before  it.  These  circumstances  are  jllns- 
rsted  in  tha  accompanying  woodcnt,  showJDg 


Door  ot  Temple.    (From  a  lu.reUeL) 

the  front  of  a  mnll  temple  of  Ja^nter.  The 
term  aatepatpaentam,  which  has  been  already 
eiplaintd,  and  which  was  applied  to  the  lintel 
na  welt  as  tha  jambs  (anl4pasnmtvm  mg>criu>, 
VitrUT.  ir,  6,  §  1),  inplies  that  the  door*  opened 
iuwarda.  This  is  clearly  aeen  in  the  same 
woodcut,  and  ia  found  to  be  the  conitraction  of 
all  ancimt  liuililiiigs  at  Pompeii  and  other 
placet.  In  some  of  these  buildiuga,  aa  for 
eiample  ia  that  sailed  "  the  houaa  of  the  tragic 
poet,"  even  the  marble  tbreihold  rises  abont 
an  inch  higher  than  the  boltom  of  the  door 
(Oell'i  Pompeiana,  2nd  Ser.  to],  i.  p.  144),  to 
that  the  door  waa  in  even-  part  behind  tha 
door-case.  It  was  formerfv  assumed,  on  the 
■treogth  of  a  passage  ia  Plutarch  (fttWiC,  20), 
that  in  the  older  Greek  housea  the  door* 
regulnrly  opened  outwards.  But  PluUrch  only 
meutloDs  this  aa  an  inference  iiom  the  langnage 
of  comedy ;  nnd  it  is  probable  that  the  practice 
had  always  been  Mceptional,  Aristotle  tells  na 
that  Hippias  laid  a  tai  on  such  doors  (Omdh.  il. 
p.  1347).  which  doubtlesa  led  to  the  disuse  of 
that  mode  of  conttruclioB ;  and  as  he  taxed  at 
the  same  time  balconies  (tp^avrw)  and  other 
projections,  it  is  likely  that  they  btd  always 
been  regarded  as  encroach  m  en  ta  on  the  rights  of 
th«  public.  (Cf.  Backer-Cltli,  Chari/iUt,  i.  93, 
ii.  14B.)  In  a  single  instance  only  were  ths 
door*  allowed  to  open  outwardly  at  Rome;  an 
eicepUoD  was   made    as  a  tpeijnl  privilege  in 
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honour  of  U.  Vilrriai  PubllecU.  (Plot.  /.  c. ; 
PUt  H.  N.  HiTi.  J  lHj  lUrqturdt,  Pneol- 
Mm,  p.  829.) 

The  iiuMl  or  the  oblon;  door-cur  vu  in  all 
Ute*  md  iplendid  bnildiug*,  luch  M  the  great 
I«mp1«,  lunnoaiited  tithtr  bf  id  irchitnTC 
■od  cornin,  or  bj  a  cornice  oolf ■  A*  thii  ii  not 
ihown  ia  Ibe  bu-rrllcF  iboT*  introdocad,  an 
actoal  doorwii;r<  '■*-  ""^  °^  ^^*  temple  of 
Harralei  at  Cora,   it    ben  addad.     Abora  tbe 


Tenipte  of'llereolea  ai  Orn. 

liotal  I*  an  architraTe  with  a  Latin  inaeriptioD 
upon  it,  and  aboTa  thi*  a  projectiar  cornice 
anpported  on  each  aiJe  br  a  conioTe,  whicb 
naeheetoalenlwith  thebottomoftbe  liateL 
The  top  of  the  cornice  (connu  nunnu,  VitruT. 
ir.  6,  S  1)  coincided  id  height  vSth  tfae  topi  of 
tb(  capital!  o(  the  calumna  of  the  pronnoi,  *o 
that  the  dooriray.  irilh  ita  BUpentructure.  wni 
cuctlj  eqnil  in  beighttothe  colamns  and  the 
Ahtae.  Thii  lopemractiin  wai  the  hyper- 
thynm  of  Vitmriiu  (f.  c),  mA  of  the  Gmk 
architceti  whom  be  followed.  The  neit  wood- 
cot  gbowi  (Ug,  1)  one  of  the  two  conaolai  which 
«nppDrt  the  cornice  of  a  beaatifal  Ionia  cloor- 
waj  JD  the  Umple  of  Minerra  Poliaa  at  Atheiu. 
In  the  tniciiption  relating  to  the  bnildiDg  of 
that  temple,  which  ia  now  in  the  Elgin  Colleirtion 
nfthe  Britiih  Mnteam,  the  object  here  drlineated 
ia  call«l  »U  Tf  iwtpBipif.  Other  Orrek  namei 
fur  it,  naed  bf  VitniTioB  (it.  B,  {  4),  are  pantit 
«DdaiKoii,UtaTallr  a  "aide-ear  "and  "an  elbow." 
The  OM  of  coTuolea,  or  truuea,  in  thii  Htuatiou 
wu  characteriitic  of  the  Ionic  itjiU  of  archi- 
lecture.  bring  never  admitted  in  the  Doric  Ii 
it  to  ba  obserred  that  Homer  (ftf.  rii.  90), 
Ueaiod  (Scat.  SJI),  and  Herodolni  (i.  179X  lue 
the  term  JnrJ|iAi|Hw,  or  itadimioutive  iiripMoiot, 
to  inclade  the  lintel.  Upon  aome  pnrt  of  tfae 
hvperthfTDm  there  vae  often  an  inacription, 
recording  the  dnle  and  occasion  ofthe  erectinn, 
u  in  the  cue  of  Ihe  temple  of  Hercule*  abore 
rapniented,  or  elae  merely  eiprtaiing  a  moral 
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tent imeut,  like  the  celebrated  "Enow  thjwif' 
ipon  the  temple  at  Delphi. 

The  door  ittelf  wta  called  /orii  or  ealtn,  nd 
D  Greek  aatis,  tiprrpor,  or  K\mii  (vhk 
properlj  ■Aemdr,  ni  now  read,  (hoagh  agtoB 
the  H^.).  Theie  worda  are  commoulj  fonl 
in  tbe  ploral,  becauie  the  doorwar  of  emr 
building  of  Ihe  leatC  importaace  contained  In 
doora  fulJiug  together,  at  in  all  the  iutasMt 
already  referred  to.  When  font  It  nted  ia  ibe 
lingular,  we  ma;  obaerre  tbat  it  denote*  eoe  t( 
the  fDliiing-daon  onl;,  at  in  the  pfaraie  firii 
ooDcrepwt,  which  occnr*  repeatedly  in  Plauti«, 
and  deacribat  the  creaking  of  a  lingle  Tilie, 
ipened  alone  and  turning  on  ila  pirola.  Thew 
liToti  made  more  noite  than  regnlai  hispa 
CaRDo];  in  Ariitopb.  TSem.  487,  thi 
idolterou  pooii  water  on  tbe  (rTpoMii  befon 
^oiog  ont  to  her  assignation.  Even  the  internal 
luon  of  honset  were  biralre  (Gell'a  PampoBia, 
2nd  Ser.  rol.  i.  p.  166);  hence  we  read  of  "the 
fulding-doon  of  a  bed-chamber  "  (/ortt  tubioili, 
Suet.  Aug.  83;  Q.  Curt.  v.  6;  raMa  d 
ip^wiiu,  Horn.  Od.  it.  SU,  &c  ;  rikmt  ttrXm, 
Sopb.  Otd.  Tyr.  1361).  Bnt  in  ctct;  caw  ead 
of  the  two  valret  wu  wide  enough  to  allow 
penona  to  patt  through  withont  opening  the 
other  Talre  alw.  Even  each  ralre  was  umc- 
tfmea  doable,  to  at  to  fold  like  our  window- 
>h  utter*  (dupiicci  complioAiUtqae,  lud.  Orij. 
IT.  T).  The  mude  of  attaching  door*  to  the 
doorway  it  eipUined  under  the  article  CaBDO. 

The  mnaining  tpecimeo)  of  ancient  dooti  an 
all  ofmarbleorot'bronie;  thote  made  of  wood, 
b  wai  by  lar  the  moat  common  material, 
perished.  The  door  of  a  tomb  at  Pompeii 
(MsEoia,  An'net  de  PompO,  vol.  i.  pL  lii.  Gg.  I) 
is  made  of  a  tingle  piece  of  marble,  induling 
the  piroti,  which  were  encaaed  in  broua,  and 
turned  in  sockeli  of  tfae  aame  metaL  It  it 
3  feet  high,  2  feet  9  inchet  wide,  4|  inches  thick. 
It  Li  cut  in  front  to  reiemble  ]>anela,  and  that  to 
approach  nearer  to  the  appearance  of  a  commoa 
wooden  door,  and  it  waa  futened  bj  a  Joct, 
traces  of  which  remain.  Thebeaatifullj  wiongfal 
tombs  of  Alia  Minor  and  other  iilaitem  oonntriet 
hare  atone  doon,  made  either  to  lani  on  pirott 
or  to  elide  tideweyt  in  grooret.  Doon  of  broaie 
are  often  mentioned  bj  an  dent  writers.  (HcnxL 
i.  179;  Plin.  It.  S.  mil.  {  13.)  The  doon  »( 
a  supposed  temple  of  Remos,  atill  existing  tl 
Rome,  and  now  occupied  as  a  Christian  churcli, 
are  of  this  material.  The  late  Profeasor  Ddi- 
aldson  (Collecliim  of  DoorToxyt  fnm  AiKltiU 
Buiidauit,  London,  1833,  pL  31)  has  rrpreaentad 
them  filling  up  the  lower  part  of  tbe  doorwar 
of  the  temple  at  Cora,  as  shown  in  tfae  last  womI. 
cut,  which  is  taken  from  him.  The  four  |ucl> 
are  iurronnded  br  rows  of  small  drrles,  markis; 
the  spott  on  which  were  fixed  roaettea  or  b«es 
similar  to  thote  which  are  detcribed  and  fignnd 
in  the  article  Bdllx,  and  wbich  serred  b^ '» 
strengthen  and  to  adorn  tfae  doort.  The  Ictni 
of  the  doors  were  aometimn  orerlaid  with  goM, 
which  was  an  Eastern  practice,  as  we  tee  fm" 
the  doors  in  tfae  temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerualen 
(1  Kinga  ri.  33-35);  at  other  timet  they  were 
enriched  with  the  most  eniniaite  carrii^ 
(Grid.  Mtl.  viii.  703 ;  Verg.  Oeorg.  iii.  26,  Aa. 
Ti.  20-33).  Those  in  the  temple  of  Mioem, 
at  Srracuie,  are  taid  by  Cicero  ( IVrr.  iv.  56, 
£  134)  to  bare  exceeded  all  other*  in  tfae  aawn 


"  buvmany  Qreeki  htva  left  writings  deicriptivB 
at  the  elegance  of  theie  ralTei."  One  of  the 
OTDomeDti  wu  "a  moit  beaatifnl  GorgoD's  beid 
with  treues  of  inakei,"  probably  occapjing  the 
eCDlre  of  >  peael.  In  addition  to  the  iculptarei 
BpOD  the  raJreB  themielres,  the  Gaeat  atatuei 
were  eometimei  placed  beiide  them,  probably  at 
the  Uaee  of  the  antepsgmenttt,  at  in  the  mngui- 
ficent  temple  of  Juno  in  SamoB  (Cic  Verr.  i. 
S3,  §  6i).  In  the  raacied  palace  of  Alcinoni 
(OJ.  <rii.  83-94)  the  door-caae,  vhich  warn  of 
.ilrer  with  a  threshold  of  broQie,  ioclndfJ 
folding-doon  of  golii;  whilit  dogs,  wrought  io 
gold  and  silver,  guarded  the  approach,  probably 
itiipoBed  tike  the  aTcnoe  of  sphinied  before  ud 
Egyptian  temple.  Ab  luiurj  advanced  amoDg 
the  Romniu  metal  took  the  place  oE  ivood,  even 
in  the  doors  of  the  iaterior  of  a  honse.  Hence 
the  Qiineitot  8p.  CarvilisB  reproved  Camillae 
toi  baviDg  bis  ehnmber  doora  covered  with 
bronie  (aerata  otlin,  Plin.  /.  c). 

A  lattice-work  [CanCILLi]  is  to  be  observed 
above  the  bronze  donra  in  the  laet  woodcut, 
Donnldson  liaving  introduced  it  on  the  authority 
more  eepeciallj  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  where 
the  upper  part  of  the  doorway  iB  filled  with 


u  that 


nenled. 


The  faldiog-doon  exhibited  in  the  lut  wood- 
cnt,  instead  of  a  rebate  such  as  we  employ,  have 
an  upright  bronze  piUater  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  doorway,  so  as  to  cover  the 
joining  of  the  valves.  Tho  faiteaiiigs  of  the 
door  (clauitra,  Ovid,  Amor,  i,  6,  17  ;  obicei) 
commonly  coiubted  in  a  bolt  (jxiialfu ;  /utvlo- 


I.  Console  or  bracket,  from  Enchtbenm,  Albans, 


Soph.  Otd.  Tyr.  12et).  The  Poropeitn  door- 
wnys  ahow  two  holes  correaponding  to  the  bolts 
of  the   two  /cm  (Oell,  Pomptiana,  2nd  S«r. 
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vol.  i.  p.  167);  and  they  agree  « 
passage*  which  mention  in  the  plural  number 
"the  bolts,"  or  "both  the  bolts,"  of  a  door. 
{Plant.  Aulal.  i.  3,  26  ;  Cure.  i.  2,  60,  71 :— Soph. 
h.  cc. ;  Callim.  in  Apoll.  6.) 

The  above  woodcut  shows  an  ancient  bolt 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.  (MuoiSr 
Hviaei  dt  Pompei,  vol.  i.  part  2.  pi.  vli.) 

Bt  night  the  front  door  of  the  house  vrai 
further  secured  by  means  ofa  wooden  and  sotne- 
timet  an  iron  bar  (lera,  repagala,  /u^A^t) 
placed  across  it,  and  inserted  into  sockets,  on 
each  side  of  Iha  doorway.  (E^estug,  s.  v. 
Adtenrt;  Ovid,  Amor.  i.  6,  24-56.)  Hence  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  the  bar  (rtr  nox><ir 
wapiiffptai,  ir^uixAeu'ii',  Eurip.  Med.  1317)  in 
order  to  open  the  door  (i-eterare).  (Tbeophnut. 
CAar.  18;  Plutarch,  Pelop.  11;  PUut.  Cisl. 
iiL  18;  Ovid,  Mel,  t.  120.)  Even  chamber- 
doora  were  secured  in  the  same  mauuer  (Heliodor. 
vi.  9  ;  cubicali  obaeratii  forilms,  Apul.  Mel.  ii.) ; 
and  here  also,  in  case  of  need,  the  bar  was  em- 
ployed as  a  further  security  in  addition  to  the 
t>vo  bolta  (KApfpa  mitwipalrBrrii  ^;cAai!, 
Hurip.  Oreil.  1551,  1571;  Iph.  Aul.  345  j 
.4nifroBi.951).  Where,  os  in  the  case  of  tyrants, 
midnight  assassination  was  especially  dreaded, 
we  read  of  a  bedchamber  secured  with  a  port- 
cullis (icoTOMimii,  Kurappttrrl)  ri^jj.  Pint. 
Aral.  26) ;  the  drawbridga'  of  Dionvsius  (Cic. 
Tiac.  T.  •^0,  5  59)  is  perhaps  niyihical.  To 
fatten  the  door  with  the  bolt  vBsjanuae  retsvlum 
obdere,  with  the  bar  janaan  obaerare  (Ter.  £ti^. 
iii.  5,55,  iv.  6,25;  Jfemt.  ii.  3,  37).  At  Athena 
a  Jealous  husband  sometimes  even  proceeded  ta 
seal  the  door  of  the  women's  apartment- 
(Ariatoph.  T/ietTn.  427;  Uenand.  Iicerl.  1,  ll.> 
"'  of  a  bedcbaniber  was  sometimes  covered 


'itha 


n[VBt 


:n  the  Odyssey  (i.  443,  iv.  802,  xii.  6,  46-50) 

unbolting  a  door  from  the  oaUide,  which  con- 
■-- "         (I^i)  inserted  through 


the  I 


r,  and  b 


I  of  a  lo 


jp,  ring. 


hook  (i(A(((,  (tXijIr),  w 
keys,  capable  of  laying  hold  of  (he  bolt  so  ns  to 
move  it  in  the  manner  required.  The  bolt  by 
the  progress  of  improvement  was  transformed 
into  a  lock,  and  the  keys  found  at  Harculanenm 
and  Pompii  and  thoae  attached  to  rings  (Gorlaei, 
Dactniiotk.  42,  205-209)  prove,  that  among  the 
polished  Greeks  and  Romans  the  art  of  tho 
locksmith  (icAtiSinrauit)  approached  very  nearly 
to  iU  present  state.  (Achill.  Tat.  il.  19; 
Clavib.) 

The  door  represented  in  the  first  woodcut  lo 
this  article  has  a  ring  upon  each  valve,  which 
wns  used  to  shut  the  door,  and  therefore  called 
the  humirHif.  Herodotus  (vi.  81)  tells  a  story 
of  a  captive  who,  having  escaped  to  a  temple  of 
Ceres,  clung  to  the  riuga  on  the  doors  with  both 
his  hands.  This  appendage  to  the  door  was  alao 
exiled  KopA^T,  (Hom.  Od.  i.  441 ;  vli.  SO)  and 
K6pai  (Poeidipp.  fr.  5  M. ;  Brunck,  Aiud.  iii.  166 
=  Anth.  Pal.  li.  203),  brcause  sometimes  curved 
like  the  beak  of  a  raven  or  crow;  or  simptv 
KplKot,  "a  ring"  (Harpocrat.).  Tho  lowes't 
figure  iu  the  last  woodcut  shows  a  richly  orna- 
mented epiip^sttr,  from  the  collection  at  Naples. 
That  with  a  lion's  head  b  taken  from  a  bas-relief 


r   the 


implfc   i 


[lection   at    luce-Blundell,   near   LInrpool: 
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The  thinl  figure  is  from  the  XeapoliUn  Ka- 
lemn. 

Before  the  door  of  a  paUce,  or  of  nnj  prirate 
hooae  of  a  superior  description,  there  was  a 
passage  leading  to  the  door  from  the  pablic  road, 
which  was  called  restAulum  (Isid.  Orig.  xr.  7 ; 
PUnt.  Moat,  iii  2,  133;  Oell.  xrt  5)  and 
irpA$vpw  (A'itmr.  ru  7,  5;  Horn.  Od,  xriii. 
10-100;  Herod,  iii.  85,  140).  It  was  provided 
with  seat*  (Herod,  li.  35).  It  was  sometimes 
oorered  by  an  arch  [Caxara],  which  was 
supported  br  two  pillars  (Serr.  ad  Vere.  Aen, 
ii.  469) ;  and  sometimes  adorned  with  sciuptures 
(Verg.  Aen,  tU.  181;  Jut.  rii.  126>  Here 
persons  waited,  who  came  in  the  morning  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  occupier  of  the  house 
^OelL  ir.  1).  In  the  restibule  was  placed  the 
domestic  altar  [Ara].  The  Athenians  also 
planted  a  laurel  in  the  same  situation,  beside  a 
figure  desifneii  to  represent  Apollo  (Aristoph. 
Thetm.  489;  Plant.  Merc,  ir.  1,  11,  12);  and 
statues  of  Mercury  were  still  more  frequent 
(Thucyd.  Ti.  27  X  being  erected  there  on  the 
principle  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief 
(Schol.  oc/ Aristoph.  PUU  1155;  Hermae). 

The  DONABIA  offered  to  the  gods  were  sus- 
pended not  only  from  the  Antae,  but  likewise 
from  the  door-posts  and  lintels  of  their  temples 
(Verg.  Aen,  iU.  287,  r.  360 ;  Ovid,  Trist,  iii. 
1,  34  ;  Hor.  Carm,  iv.  15,8;  Epist,  i.  1,  5,  L  18, 
b^ ;— Pers.  &it  vi.  45 ;  PUn.  H.  N,  xxxv.  §  4X  as 
well  as  of  palaces,  which  in  ancient  times 
partook  of  the  sanctity  of  temples  (Verg.  Aen, 
ii.  503;  vii.  183).  Victors  in  the  games 
^uspendfr(i  their  crowns  at  the  door  of  a  temple 
(Find.  AVm.  v.  53).  In  like  manner  persons, 
fixed  to  the  jambs  and  lintels  of  their  own  doors 
the  spoils  which  they  had  taken  in  battle. 
(Festus,  s.  V.  Resignare;  Plln.  H,  N,  xxxv.  §  7.) 
Stags'  horns  and  boars'  tuvks  were  on  the  same 
principle  used  to  decorate  the  doors  of  the 
temples  of  Diana,  and  of  the  private  individuals 
who  had  taken  these  animals  in  the  chase. 
Owls  and  other  noctomal  birds  were  nailed 
upon  the  doors  as  in  modem  times  (Pallad. 
4e  He  Rvst,  i.  35).  Also  garlands  and  wreaths 
of  fiowers  were  suspended  over  the  doors  of 
temples  in  connexion  with  the  performance  of 
reliiinous  rites,  or  the  expression  of  public 
thanksgiving,  being  composed  in  each  case  of 
productions  suited  to  the  particular  divinity 
whom  they  were  intended  to  honour.  In  this 
manner  the  corona  spicea  was  suspended  in 
honour  of  Ceres  (Tib.  i.  1,  21 ;  see  aU»o  Verg. 
Ciris,  95-98).  Laurel  was  so  used  in  token  of 
victory,  especially  at  Rome  (Ovid,  Met,  i.  562), 
where  it  sometimes  overshadowed  the  Cobona 
OiviCA  on  the  doors  of  the  imperial  palace. 
(Ovid,  Trist,  iii.  1, 35-49;  Plin.  H.  N,  xv.  §  127; 
laureatia  foribWf  Sen.  Consol.  ad  Polyb,  35  ;  Val. 
Max.  ii.  8,  §  7.)  The  doors  of  private  houses 
were  ornamented  in  a  similar  way,  and  with 
diflerent  plants  according  to  the  occasion.  More 
especially,  in  celebration  of  a  marriage,  either 
laurel  or  myrtle  was  placed  about  the  door  of 
the  bridegroom.  (Juv.  vi  79,  228 ;  Claud,  dc 
Nupt.  Hon,  et  Mar,  208.)  Catullus,  in  de- 
scribing an  imaginary  marriage,  supposes  the 
whole  vestibulum  to  have  been  tastefully  over- 
arched with  the  branches  of  trees  (Ixir.  278- 
293).  The  birth  of  a  child  was  also  announced 
by  a  chaplet  upon  the  door  (Juv.  ix.  84)^  and  a 


death  was-  indicated  by   branches  of  cjpna 
placed   in   the   vestibulum   (Plin.   H.  N.  xri 
§  139 ;  Serv.  m  Verg.  Aen.  iii.  64).    In  »lditM 
to  trees,   branches,   garlands,  and  wrestb  of 
fiowers,  the  Romans  sometimes  displayed  laap 
and  torches  before  the  doors  of  their  hosKs  kt 
the  purpose  of   expressing  gratitude  ssd  joj 
(Juv.  xiL  92).     Music,  both  vocal  and  isstn- 
mental,  was  sometimes  performed  in  the  resti- 
bnlum,   especially   on    occasions  when  it  mi 
intended  to  do  honour  to  the  master  of  tkt 
house,  or  to  one  of  his  fiunily  (Pind.  Nem.  L 
19,  20 ;  Istkm.  vii.  3). 

It  was  considered  improper  to  enter  a  bone 
without  giving  notice  to  its  inmates.  TUi 
notice  the  Spartans  gave  by  shoatiag;  the 
Athenians  and  all  other  nations  by  using  tkt 
knocker  (^^vrpor,  Eurip.  /on,  1612;  Ari^opL 
/r.  103 ;  [Lys.]  c.  Andoc  init. ;  Harpocrst  i.  cX 
but  more  commonly  by  rapping  with  the 
knuckles  or  with  a  stick  (irpeiisir,  in^cv, 
Becker-G5ll,  Charikles,  i.  89  ff. ;  Plat.  Protag. 
310  B,  314  D).  In  the  houses  of  the  rich  s 
porter  (Jcmitor,  cicsioe,  $vpmp6s)  was  alwajs  in 
attendance  to  open  the  door  (Tibull.  L  1,  56). 
He  was  commonly  a  eunuch  or  a  slave  (Plit 
/.  c),  and  was  chained  to  his  post  (Ovid,  iswr. 
L  6  ;  Sueton.  de  Clar,  Rhei,  3).  To  tmsk  him 
in  guarding  the  entrance,  a  dog  was  unirenslly 
kept  near  it,  being  also  attached  by  s  chsio  to 
the  wall  (Theocrit.  xr.  43 ;  Apollod.  op,  Ath. 
i.  4;  Aristoph.  Thesm,  423,  Lysi^.  1215: 
Tibull.  ii.  4,  32-36) ;  and  in  reference  to^  thi* 
practice,  the  warning  Cace  Canem^  ^XafitS  Hr 
K^va,  was  sometimes  written  near  the  door.  Of 
thu  a  remarkable  example  occurs  in  '^  the  house 
of  the  tragic  poet "  at  Pompeii,  where  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  fi^re  of  a  fierce  dog, 
wrought  in  mosaic  on  the  pavement  (repro- 
duced in  the  Pompeian  house  at  the  Crjstal 
Palace).  Instead  of  this  harsh  admonition,  lome 
walls  or  |)avements  exhibited  the  more  grsdoos 
SALVE  or  XAIPE.  The  appropriate  nanw*  for 
the  portion  of  the  house  immediately  behind  the 
door  (BvpApy  Soph.  Oed,  Tyr,  1242;  EUtir. 
328)  denotes  that  it  was  a  kind  of  apsrtmeot; 
it  corresponded  to  the  hall  or  lobby  of  oar 
houses.  Immediately  adjoining  it,  and  close  to 
the  front  door,  there  was  in  many  houses  » 
small  room  for  the  porter  {pHlc^  or  ceMa  }a^ 
/ons,  Sueton.  Vitell.  16;  Varro,(foi2»i?BSti.l3; 
01/iwoeror,  Pollux,  i.  77).         [J- Y.]    [W- ^0 

lATBALIPTA,  or  lATRAUPTES  (n«- 
TpoXenrr^r),  a  sort  of  specialist  physician,  who  is 
the  treatment  of  disease  almost  confined  himw' 
to  the  use  of  friction  and  anointing  (iorpoAw* 
irriK^,  Plin.  H,  N,  xxix.  §  2).  Accordiog  to 
Pliny  (/.  c.)  the  first  person  who  brought  the 
mode  of  practice  especially  into  notice  was 
Prodicus  (or  Herodicus)  in  the  fifth  centurr  B.C 
The  iatralipta  was  a  superior  person  to  tw 
mere  alipta  [see  the  word] ;  Harpocras,  who  tf 
called  by  this  title  by  the  younger  Pliny  (Ep»- 
X.  45),  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Trajan  the 
freedom  of  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Alexandr* 
The  word  occurs  in  some  editions  of  Celsos  (* 
Medic,  i.  IX  but  the  better  reading  i«  ^}Pf^ 
It  is  found  also  in  Galen  (de  Compos.  Me^cOL 
sec.  Locos,  vii.  5,  torn.  xiii.  p.  104)  and  Fs^^ 
AegineU  (de  Re  Med.  iii.  47).  [W- A-  w-J 

lATBOSOPmSTA      (laTpwro^(rris^    » 
medicid  title  umder  the  BomtAEmymH^ 
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ing,  according  to  Dn  Cange  (Giossar.  Med.  et 
Inf,  Graecit.%  one  who  both  taught  medicine 
and  also  practised  it,  though  it  would  seem 
more  natural,  from  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
to  consider  it  to  mean  a  professor  of  medicine. 
The  name  is  somewhat  varied  in  form  by 
different  authors.  Socrates  {Hist.  Ecchs.  vii. 
13)  calls  Adamant  ins  larpiKSiv  \6y»v  ffo^itrriis. 
Stephanns  Byzantinus  (s.  v.  Via)  mentions  rwp 
tarpay  <ro<pt(rrfjs :  Callbthenes  (quoted  in  Da 
Cange),  larphs  troiptaHis :  and  Theophanes  (ibid.) 
a(Hpi<rrils  rfis  MTpucris  iwurHifiTis,  Several 
ancient  physicians  are  called  by  this  title,  e.g. 
Magnus  (Theophilns,  De  UriniSy  Praef.),  Cassias, 
the  author  of  Quaestionea  Medicaa  et  Natwrales^ 
and  others.  [W.  A.  6.] 

lATRUS  QarpSs).     [Medicus.] 

IDUS.     [Calendabium,  Roman.] 

JENTA'CULUM,    [Cena.] 

IGNIARIA  (wupfm),  fire-sticks.  This  con- 
trivance of  two  specially  adapted  pieces  of  wood 
was  one  method  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Komans,  and  probably  the  most  primitive,  for 
producing  fire.  How  fhr  such  a  method  takes 
us  back  in  the  history  of  civilisation,  or  how 
widely  it  is  even  now  distributed  among  savage 
tribes,  need  not  be  discnsseid  here :  reference 
may  be  made  to  Tyler's  Early  Hist,  of  Mankind, 
p.  237;  E.  Reclus,  in  Enajcl.  Brit.  s.  v.  Fire^ 
&c.  Nor  need  we  consider  whether  the  idea 
was  started,  as  Lucret.  y.  199  seenos  to  suggest, 
by  a  forest  catching  fire  from  friction  (cf.  Thuc. 
ii.  77).  By  Greek  and  Roman  authors  it  is 
clearly  regarded  as  having  originated  in  a  rude 
state  of  life,  and  so  wvptTa  are  appropriately 
made  part  of  the  contents  of  Philoctetes'  cave 
(Soph.  Phil.  3G ;  it  is  pressing  poetical  accuracy 
too  far  to  contend,  as  Hermann  does,  that  the 
wp^7a  there  must  be  flints,  because  flints  are 
mentioned  in  line  296):  the  invention-  is 
Ascribed  to  Hermes  {Hymn,  ad  Merc.  111). 
Virgil,  however  (fieorg.  i.  135),  supposes  the 
striking  of  flints  to  be  the  original  method,  and 
Pliny  {H.  N.  xvi.  §  208)  conceives  the  igniaria 
to  have  been  adopted  by  scouts  on  a  campaign, 
or  shepherds  in  the  field  when  flints  were  not  to 
be  obtained.  It  was  probably  because  of  its 
antiquity  that  it  was  the  method  prescribed  for 
relighting  the  vestal  fire,  if  by  any  negligence 
it  went  out  (Fest.  s.  v.  Ignis;  Vest  ales).  In 
Greece  the  sacred  fires  seem  to  have  been  re- 
lighted from  the  sun's  rays  by  means  of  concave 
mirrors  (Pint.  Nwn.  9). 

Bat,  however  ancient,  the  use  of  igniaria  was 
by  no  means  obsolete  in  civilised  times.  "  Fire," 
says  Seneca  {Nat,  Qu.  ii.  22),  **  is  produced  by 
man  in  two  ways,  either  struck  from  a  flint  or 
by  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood  "  (he  omits  the 
burning-glass) ;  and  we  have  elaborate  instruc- 
tions in  Greek  from  Theophrastus,  and  in  Latin 
from  Pliny,  as  to  the  selection  of  wood  and  the 
nature  of  the  instruments.  It  is  convenient 
here  to  explain  how  these  igniaria  were  formed, 
and  also  to  notice  briefly  the  other  methods 
used.  The  irvpua,  or  igniaria,  consisted  of  the 
4<rx<^iiXh  A  block  of  soft  wood  with  a  hollow  in 
it,  and  the  rfrhrttyer  of  hard  wood,  which  was 
twirled  round,  like  an  auger,  in  the  hollow  of 
the  iirxdpa.  In  T^atin  there  were  no  distinctive 
names  for  the  two  parts,  beyond  *'  (|uod  teritur  " 
and  ♦♦  quod  terit "  (Plin.  /.  c).  For  the  iffxdpa, 
ivy  was  considered  the  bett  wood ;  for  the  rp6-' 


iravovj  laurel ;  but  holm-oak  and  some  other 
woods  also  could  be  used,  the  olive  being 
specially  excepted  (Theophr.  v.  9,  6 ;  Plin.  xvi. 
207).  The  sparks  produced  by  this  friction, 
jnst  as  those  produced  by  striking  the  flint,  were 
caught  in  shavings  of  wood  or  dry  leaves  and 
grass  (Theophr.  /.  c. ;  Plin.  i6.  208 ;  Blumner, 
Technologies  ii.  353). 

The  flint  (which  was  preferred  for  general 
use  when  it  could  be  obtained)  appears  generally 
as  lapis^  the  word  ailex  being  used  for  any  hard 
stone  or  rocic,  and  by  no  means  appropriated  to 
flint.  Pliny  (xxxvi.  §  138)  gives  pyrites  as  the 
name  for  the  best  fire-stone;  it  was  struck 
either  by  a  piece  of  iron  or  by  another  stone 
(cf.  Verg.  Georg.  i.  135;  Aen.  i.  174,  vi.  G; 
Soph.  PhU.  296).  Lastly,  the  material  used  as 
tinder  might  be  ignited  by  a  burning-glass  horn. 
the  sun's  rays  (Plut.  /.  c.) ;  but  it  is  clear  from 
its  omission  by  Seneca  that  this  was  not  an 
ordinary  method. 

It  remains  to  explain  the  use  of  ramenta 
sulpurata^  i.e.  chips  of  wood  smeared  with 
sulphur  (Mart.  x.  3).  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  these  were,  like  Incifer  matches,  a  substitute 
for  the  three  methods  described  above.  They 
were  merely  an  improvement  upon  the  simpler 
kind  of  tinder,  to  catch  more  quickly  the  spark 
which  still  had  to  be  produced  by  one  or  other 
of  these  methods.  This  is  clear  from  Plin. 
xxxvi.  §  138,  where,  speaking  of  the  spark  from 
the  flint,  he  says,  ''quae  excepta  sulpure  vel 
fungis  aridis  vel  foliis  dicto  celerius  praebet 
ignem;"  and  so  Seneca,  Nat.  Qu.  i.  1,  8,  **apud 
nos  quoque  ramenta  sulpure  adspersa  ignem 
ex  intervallo  trahunt."  From  the  context  it 
might  be  supposed  that  Seneca  meant  these 
sulphured  chips  to  be  ignited  by  the  sun,  but 
from  his  expressions  in  the  passage  cited  above 
{Nat.  Qu.  ii.  22)  it  is  clear  that  burning-glasses 
were  not  in  oommon  use.  The  eflect  of  sulphur 
to  make  a  fire  spread  quickly  is  noticed  by 
Juv.  xiii.  145.  The  process  was  much  the  same 
as  that  which  prevailed  up  to  the  present 
century :  the  sparks  obtained  from  the  flint  or 
from  the  igniaria  fell  on  the  fomes  or  tinder ;  as 
this  smouldered  the  heat  ignited  the  sulphur, 
and  so  the  rmnenta  caught  fire :  the  matches,  in 
fact,  saved  time  and  blowing.  These  sulpurata 
ramenta  were  provided  by  vendors  of  sulphur, 
who  drove  a  double  trade,  joining  broken  glass 
with  sulphur,  hence  called  gregale  sulpur  ^i&t. 
Silv.  i.  6,  73 ;  cf.  Plin.  xxxvL  §  199),  and  also 
selling  the  sulphur  matches,  or  exchanging  them 
for  broken  glass,  which  would  be  sold  again 
when  they  had  mended  it  with  their  sulphur. 
Martial's  *' sulpurata  merx"  (xii.  57)  may 
include  mended  glass  as  well  as  matches,  but 
the  ^*  pallentia  sulpurata"  (i.  41)  are  certainly 
the  tellow  sulpurata  ramenta  of  x.  3,  and  not, 
as  Mr.  Simcox  (on  Juv.  v.  48)  supposes,  the 
glassware  mended  with  and  discoloured  by 
sulphur.  (See  Friedliinder,  ad  loc;  Bliimner, 
Technolngie,  iv.  407  ;  VrrRUM.)  [G.  E.  M.] 
IGNO'BILES.  [NoBiLEs.] 
IGNOMrNIA.  [Infamia.] 
ILE  (IXt?).  [Exercitus,  p.  784.] 
ILLUSTBEa  Whea  Diocletian  and  after 
him  Constantine  the  Great  re-organised  the 
Roman  administration,  the  principal  magistrates 
and  officials  were  divided  into  three  classes  :*— 
a.  The  Illuttres,  who    held   the    first    rank; 
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2.  The  S/^ciahiU$ ;  and  3.  The  Clari$timL  The 
title  of  lUuMtrea  beluD|^l  only  to  the  Coosulce, 
the  Patricit,  the  Praefectiu  prsetorio,  the  Prae< 
fectns  arbi,  the  Praepontni  Mcri  cnbicnli,  the 
Magistri  milituni,  the  Magitter  ofikiornni,  the 
Quaxtor  aacri  palatii,  the  Comet  sacrarum  br- 
gitioDom,  the  Cornea  priratarum,  and  the  Ccmiea 
domeflticomm.  Even  among  the  llloatres  there 
was  a  grmdation  ot  rank,  the  Consuls  and  Pa- 
tridi  being  regarded  as  higher  in  dignity  than 
the  others.  Tne  titles  Suhlimi»$imiy  ExceHentit- 
$imif  and  MiUfnipci  arc  used  as  synonjmoos  with 
lllu»tres.  Among  the  pririlegesof  the  lllustres 
we  read  that  in  mminal  cases  they  could  only  be 
tried  by  the  emjieror  himself  or  by  an  imperial 
commission,  and  that  they  could  appear  before  the 
courts  by  means  of  procurators.  (Cod.  Theod. 
tL  6,  ko^  with  the  commentary  of  Gothofred; 
Walter,  GeschickU  dea  rUmiaclien  Rechts^  §  380, 
2nd  ed. ;  Gibbon,  Decline  ami  Fall^  c  17,  vol.  ii. 
p.  21,  Lon  Ion,  1846.)  [W.  S.]    [A  S.  W.] 

IMA'GINUM  JUS.  [KobiLES.]" 
IMAGO.  Imago  was  the  ordinary  Latin 
word  used  to  signify  the  copy  or  likeness  of 
Anything  (*^  Imago  ab  mutatwne  dicta,"  Festos, 
p.  112) ;  and,  as  applied  to  copies  of  nature,  it 
includes  pictures,  statues,  busts,  or  any  mode 
of  artistic  representation.  More  particularly, 
howerer,  urtwjQ  was  used  to  denote  the  ancestral 
likenesses  which  were  exhibite<l  in  the  more 
public  parts  of  a  Roman  noble's  dwelling.  In 
the  houses  of  the  nobility  the  imagines  of  the 
forefathers  of  the  head  of  the  household  were 
placed  in  the  alar,  the  two  wings  which  opened 
out  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  atrium,  or  central 
hall,  one  on  either  side  (Marquardt,  Privatlcten 
der  RGtncr^  i.  p.  233 ;  Vitrur.  tI.  3,  6,  "Imagines 
ad  latitudinera  nlarum  sint  constitutae: "  cf. 
Jut.  viii.  19).  These  imagines  were  portrait- 
masks  in  wax  (exprem  cera  vulius,  Plin.  Jf,  N. 
xxxr.  §  6);  and  the  origin  of  these  waxen 
masks  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  idea  of  im- 
mortalising the  features  of  the  dead  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity,  but  in  the  ancient  beliefs 
connected  with  burial  and  with  the  life  of  the 
dead.  That  the  primary  use  of  the  imago  was 
for  the  purposes  of  funeral  ceremonies  is  stated 
by  Pliny  (/.  c,  ^'expressi  cera  vultus — ut  essent 
imagines  quae  comitarentur  gentilida  fnnera  **)  ; 
and  the  original  part  it  played  in  these  cere- 
monies is  shown  by  the  close  analogies  that  we 
meet  with  in  moat  of  the  civilised  nations  of  the 
ancient  world.  Benndorf  has  shown  the  close 
resemblance  that  the  Roman  imagines  bear  to 
the  portrait-masks  for  covering  the  faces  of  the 
dead,  which  are  found  in  a  great  many  ancient 
civilisations  ;  they  are  analogous  to  the  portrait- 
heads  of  the  Egyptian  mummies,  and  the  light 
masks  of  gold,  silver,  bronze,  iron,  or  tin,  which 
are  found  used  for  this  purpose  in  Nineveh, 
Phoenicia,  Carthage,  and  by  Schliemann  at 
Mycenae  in  Greece  (Benndorf,  Antike  Getichts^ 
helma  und  Scpulcraiiruuken  in  the  Denkschriften 
dcr  Kaiscrlichcn  Acadanie  der  Witsenachaften^ 
xxviii.  pp.  302  ff.).  The  original  use  of  the 
Roman  portrait-masks  must  similarly  have  been 
for  covering  the  faces  of  the  dead.  The  custom 
at  Rome  was  to  lay  out  the  dead  before  burial, 
and  in  funerals  of  special  distinction  this  lying 
in  state  lasted  for  seven  days  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  v. 
64).  For  this  purpose  the  services  of  an 
embalmer  (jpollinctor)  were  required ;  and  it  is 


'  a  probable  suppo&itiofi  that  the  services  rf  ^ 
po^lincior  did  not  end  with  preparing  the  Wt 
for  burial,  but  that  he  also  £uhioned  the  bi4 
that  was  to  be  buried  with  it.    This  vai  imt 
by  taking  a  mould  of  the   face  from  utut. 
From  this  mould  he  would  proceed  ''to  tabi 
cast    in    wax,   to    put    the    finishing  iowifa 
(emendare)  and  colouring  on  this  waxes  insgt, 
which  was  then  laid  either  on  the  dead  Bsa'i 
face  or  on  his  effigy  "  (Benndorf,  /.  c.  p.  S71). 
The  imagines    were    then    waxen   casts  froD 
moulds,  which  were  taken  from  nature;  tky 
were  faces  in  relief  (expresti  cera  imltus)  widch 
received   the    colours    and  touches  of  nitiR 
(Lessing,    SamnM.    Schrift    x.  p«  290>   The 
original  mask  which  was  made  from  the  nxraU 
was  no  doubt  burnt  or  buried  with  the  bodr 
(Marquardt,   L  c.  p.  236) :    but  a  fresh  mask 
might  be  made  from  this  mould,  which  wai  tbe 
imago  placed  in  the  atrium  of  a  Roman  boose; 
and  which  was  used  on  the  occa2iion  of  the  desth 
of  a    member    of   the    household,  when  tbe 
imagines  of  the  ancestors  formed  a  part  of  tiie 
funeral  procession.     Marquardt  thinks  that  the 
masks  might  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and 
that  on  the  occasion  of  such  funerals  it  was  sot 
in  every  case  the  *'  fumosae  imagines  "  (Senec. 
Ep.  44,  5 ;  Juv.  viii.  8)  that  were  broaght  to 
light.    The  imagines  as  used  in  funerals  vere 
merely  masks  which  were  fitted  on  to  the  £k» 
of  the  actors  who  represented  the  dead  mao^ 
ancestors;    but   the   imagines  as  kept  in  the 
atrium  were  probably  masks  fitted  on  busts. 
This  is  the  conjecture  of  Quatremfere  de  Qniocyt 
whose  account  of  the  combined  uses  of  these 
masks,  for  funeral  purposes  and  for  exhibitioa 
in  the  atrium,  is  extremely  probable.    He  aaf&r 
**  Nothing  prevents  us  from  believing  that  the 
family  portraits  in  coloured  wax  had  attached 
to  them  busts,  with  the  whole  head,  the  seek, 
the    breast,   and    the    commencement  of  the 
drapery;    but  that,  for   their  use  in  fmienl 
ceremonies,  the  front  part  of  the  head  which 
constituted  the  face  was  detached  to  serve  as  s 
mask  "  (De  Quincy,  Le  Jupiter  Oiympien,  p.  37). 
In  the  ceremonies  of  the  apotheosis  of  a  deceased 
emperor  described  by  Herod ian,  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  imago  was  a  waxen  model  of  the 
whole  form,  or  a  waxen  mask  fitted  on  to  s 
sUtue   (Herod,  iv.  2,  2,  icnpov  Sc  rXnr^im 
eiic^ya,    wdtrra    dftoiop    ry   TfreAcimfit^ij  ^'* 
fuyiarrit  4\t<pajnriv7is  KKitnis  tcj  8f^i  af$iiff%t 
wpo<m$4affip) ;    but    we    have    here   probably 
described    a    masked    statue    resembling  the 
masked  busts  in  the  atrium.    These  busts  were 
placed   along  the   walls  of  the  aloe  ra  small 
shrine-like  recesses  (armarioj  Plin-  If.  N.  ih^* 
§  6 ;  I^Aiyo  valZia,  Polyb.   ri.  53X  and  under 
each  imago  was  an  inscription  (^titulus)  giriog 
the  name  and  deeds  of  the  person  repreaeBted 
by  it.     Such  inscriptions  were  called  tituli  (liv. 
X.  7,  11),  or  indices  (Tibull.  iv.  30,  "necqweris 
quid  quaque  index   sub  imagine  dicat");  <^ 
eiogia;  having  this  last  name,  Mommsen  sars, 
because  they  were  regarded  as  excerpts  from  th» 
fuller  comTnentarii  gentilicii  (Mommsen,  C.  I.  ^ 
p.  277,  elogium  from  eligere).    They  were  brief 
records  of  the  person's  history  written  in  proser 
although   Atticus,  we  are  told,  made  a  w*^ 
departure  in  the  composition  of  tituli  by  writing 
them  in  pointed  verse  (Com.  Nep.  Attie.  IS)- 
They  were  in    many  cases  not   tmstwwtkj? 
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family  pride  sometimes  leading  to  their  forgery 
or  falsification  (Li v.  ir.  16;  vii.  40).  The 
imagines  were  arranged  in  such  an  order  that, 
when  connected  hy  lines  drawn  upon  the  wall, 
they  showed  the  stemma  or  family  tree  (PI in. 
S,  N.  xxzv.  §  6,  '^stemmata  vero  lineis  discurre- 
bant  ad  imagines  pictas"),  and  the  immense 
length  of  some  of  these  gentilia  stemmata  (Suet. 
iVtfr.  37)  shows  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
practice  of  preserving  the  imagines  of  anceston ; 
althongh  the  fact  that  some  of  these  pedigrees 
were  traced  to  a  mythical  ancestor  (Suet.  GcUbOy 
2)  shows  that  some  of  these  portraits  were 
imaginary  representations;  that  is,  if  we 
suppose  every  link  in  the  chain  of  descent 
represented  in  the  atrium  of  a  noble  house  to 
have  had  an  imago  corresponding  to  it.  On 
festal  dajTs  the  recesses  in  which  these  imagines 
were  kept  were  thrown  open,  and  the  busts 
crowned  with  laurel  (Cic.  pro  Muren,  41,  §  88). 
The  triumphators  of  a  family  were  regarded 
with  especial  pride ;  there  seem  to  have  been 
two  portraits  of  them  in  the  houses  that  could 
boast  of  this  distinction :  for  we  find  that, 
while  they  had  a  statue  in  the  vestibule  (Juv. 
vii.  125,  ^hujus  enim  stat  currus.aeneus  alti, 
Qnadrijuges  in  vestibulis "),  there  was  also  a 
full-length  portrait  of  them  in  the  atrium, 
standing  on  the  triumphal  car  (Juv.  viii.  2, 
'^stantes  in  curribus  Aemilianos ").  In  this 
latter  passage  of  Juvenal  the  portrait  is  spoken 
of  in  connexion  with  the  stemma  and  the  picti 
vultus  majorum,  which  shows  that  this  second 
representation  of  a  tnumphator  in  the  atrium 
was  made  to  bring  him  into  connexion  with  the 
table  of  descent.  Whether  these  full-length 
portraits  to  any  degree  replaced  the  older  waxen 
masks,  or  were  only  used  in  the  case  of  trium- 
phators, is  doubtful.  A  passage  in  Martial 
(if.  90,  6,  **atriaque  immodicis  aitat  imagini- 
bus  ")  and  one  of  Vitruvius  (vi.  3,  6,  '*  imagines 
com  suis  ornamentis")  seem  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  such  full-length  portraits  were  some- 
what generally  used  in  later  times  to  represent 
the  more  distinguished  members  of  the  family 
(Mommsen,  SiaaUr,  i.'  p.  429,  n.  1). 

A  complete  alteration  in  the  fashion  of  the 

imagines  was  caused,  during  the  Empire,  through 

the   decreasing  number  of  ancient  and  noble 

families,  and  the  rise  of  new  families,  who  had 

no   imagines,  and  yet  wished  to  decorate  the 

atrium  with  portraits.    The  old  waxen  masks 

-were  now  replaced  by  dipeatae  imagines^  bronze 

or  silver  medallions,  such  as  had  been  long  used 

for  the  decoration  of  temples  and  public  places 

^lin.  JI.  iV.  XXXV.  §  6).  The  senate-house  during 

the  Empire  was  decorated  with  the  medallions 

(clipei)  of  famous  orators  (Tac  Ann,  iu  37,  83) ; 

and  at  Pompeii  the  walls  of  the  aloe  in  private 

houses  are  adorned  with  portrait-medallions  of 

this   kind  (Marquardt,   /.  c   p.   239>     These 

medallions  sometimes  represented  the  emperors 

and  other  prominent  persons  unconnected  with 

the  family;  but  they  also  replaced  the  waxen 

xnaaks  as  portraits  of  ancestors  (Just.  Cod.  v. 

37,   22),  to  such  an  extent  indeed  that  Pliny 

tells  OS  that  in  his  time  the  older  form  of  the 

imago  had  wholly  disappeared  (Pliny,   H,  N, 

XXXV.  §  6,  ^'Imaginum  quidem  pictura  in  totuni 

exolevit  *^.    By  this  is  meant  only  that   the 

cn«tom  of  formine  such  waxen  masks  as  portraits 

li£iti  ceased,  for  the  older  imagines  kept  in  the 
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armaria  are  found  as  late  as  the  year  276  a.d. 
(Vopiscus,  Fiorian,  6,  in  which  the  expression 
*'  imagines  aperirent "  shows  that  the  passage 
refers  to  the  older  waxen  masks ;  Marquardt, 
/.  c.  p.  239,  n.  3). 

As  has  been  stated  above,  the  first  use 
assigned  to  the  imagines  at  Rome  was  their 
exhibition  in  public  funerals.  This  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Jus  imaginumj  or  the  con- 
ditions that  had  to  be  satisfied  by  a  man  before 
his  imago  could  be  exhibited  in  the  funeral 
processions  of  any  of  his  descendants.  The  right 
was  confined  to  those  who  had  filled  the  offices 
of  dictator,  consul,  censor,  praetor,  and  curule 
aedile:  it  coexists  with  the  right  of  the  toga 
praetexta  and  the  sella  cwruiis  (Cic.  m  Verr.  v. 
14,  36,  "togam  praetextam,  sellam  curulem. 
Jus  imaginis  ad  memoriam  posteritatemque  prod- 
endae  "),  and  coincides  nearly  with  the  possession 
of  curule  office,  although  the  interrex,  a  curul^ 
magistrate,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  included 
(Mommsen,  Staatsr.  i.*  p.  427,  n.  2).  We  find 
that  the  actors  at  such  funerals  who  wore  the 
imagines  of  the  dead  were  adorned  with  the 
insignia  of  the  offices  these  had  filled  in  life, 
with  the  toga  praetexta  of  the  consul  or  praetor, 
the  purple  robe  of  the  censor,  or  the  toea  picta 
of  the  triumphator,  and  sat  on  curule  chairs  to 
listen  to  the  laudatio  of  the  member  of  the  race, 
whose  funeral  they  attended,  and  to  the  mention 
of  their  own  past  deeds  (Polyb.  vi.  53).  The 
Jus  imaginum  must  originally  have  been  a  sole 
patrician  right,  when  the  patricians  filled  all 
the  highest  offices,  and  were  indeed  the  only 
true  members  of  a  gens,  with  which  the  funeral 
imagines  were  intimately  connected  (Plin.  /.  c. 
*'  ut  essent  imagines  quae  comitarentur  genti- 
licia  funera  **) ;  but  on  the  growth  of  the  new 
nobility  of  office,  which  followed  on  the  equali- 
sation of  the  two  orders,  it  became  a  privilege 
of  the  noble  plebeians  as  well ;  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  those  who  had  the  Jus  imaginum 
and  those  who  had  not  was  equivalent  to  the 
distinction  between  nobUes  and  novi  homines. 
This  right  might,  however,  be  lost  after  death 
by  one  who  satisfied  the  conditions  of  having 
held  curule  office.  If  it  was  affirmed  by  the 
ruling  powers  at  Rome  that  a  man  had  not  died 
in  the  full  possession  of  citizen  rights,  he  lost 
the  privilege  of  having  his  imago  exhibited,  as 
we  see  in  the  case  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the 
exhibition  of  whose  masks  at  the  funerals  of 
their  race  was  not  permitted  (Tac  Ann,  iii.  76, 
5) ;  and  we  find  the  extinction  of  this  right  made 
part  of  a  penal  sentence  on  a  man  who  had 
anticipated  condemnation  by  suicide  on  a  charge 
of  majestas  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  32,  2,  "ne  imago 
Libonis  exsequias  posterorum  comitaretur  ). 
But,  as  it  was  possible  to  fall  below  this  right, 
so  it  was  possible  to  rise  above  it.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  imago  was  a  human  privilege ; 
and  consequently  the  deified  emperor  might  not 
be  borne  in  the  procession  at  the  funeral  of  a 
member  of  his  race  (Dio  Cass,  xlvii.  19). 

Connected  with  the  Jus  imaginum  is  the 
question  what  restrictions  were*  laid  down  by 
the  state  on  the  exhibition  in  public  of  statues, 
medallions,  or  other  representations  of  individual 
citizens.  Mommsen  thinks  that  in  the  older 
times  at  Rome  it  was  forbidden  to  set  up  the 
statue  or  bust  of  a  living  man  in  a  public  place, 
I  or  even  in  a  public  part  of  the  house,  such  as 
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the  atrium.     In  the  Utt  two  centariet  of  the 
Repablic  this  rettriction  seemi  to   hare   been 
remored  or  neglected ;  for  we  And  M.  Claudios 
Maroellus,  consul  in  152  B.cx,  placing  his  own 
statue  in  the  temple  of  Honos  and  Virtns  founded 
hj  his  grandfather  (Ascon.  mi  Piton.  p.  12),  and 
L  Fabius  Ifaximns,  as  curnle  aedile  in  56  B.C., 
erecting  on  the   Fabian  archwaj  a  statue  of 
himself  (C.  /.  X.  L  p.  278 ;  Mommsen,  L  c.  434, 
435).     The  setting  up  of  the  busts  and  statues 
of  one's  forefathers  in  public  seems  nerer  to 
have  been   forbidden ;    Pliny,   in    tracing    the 
origin  of  the  ciipeij  tells  us  that  Appius  Claudius, 
consul   in   307  B.C.,  set   up  medallions  of  his 
ancestors  in  the  temple  of  Dellona  which  he  had 
built,   with   the   tihUi  honorum  beneath  them 
(Plin.   ff.   N,   xzzT.  §  6),  and  in   the  second 
century  B.a  we  find  the  portraits  of  ancestors 
taking  their  place  on  Roman  coins  (Mommsen, 
BdmSch«$  MiHxwetenj  p.  462).     It  is  probable 
that  an  exhibition  of  this  sort  was  held  by  the 
same  standing  right  as  the  exhibition  in  the 
atrium  of  those  who  satisfied  the  conditions  of 
the  Jus  imaginwn ;  and  that  therefore  it  did  not 
require  the  consent  of   the  state.      But   the 
community  or  the  senate  might  order  the  setting 
up  of  a  statue  of  those  who  had  filled  no  magi- 
stracy, but  had  done  some  signal  service  to  the 
state.    Such  statues  were  granted  to  Horatius 
Codes  and  Cloelia  (Liv.  ii.  10 ;  iL  13) ;  and  to 
the  boy  Aemilins  Lepidus  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  (VaL  Max.  iii.  1,  1).     Under  the  Empire, 
the  princeps  has  a  standing  right  of  having  his 
statue  set  up  in  any  puUic  place  during  his 
lifetime,  and  of  granting  a  similar  privilege  to 
any  officer  or  magistrate,  as  Tiberius  granted  it 
to  Sejanns  (Tac.  Ami,  iv.  2,  4;  74,  3).    To  the 
emperor's  statue,  and  even  to  his  head  on  coins, 
a  peculiar  sanctity  attached  ;  to  clasp  his  imago 
was  equivalent  to  taking  sanctuary,  and  this 
right  of  asylum  led  to  abuses  which  claimed 
legal  restraint  (Tac  Ann.  iii.  36,  1 ;  Fumeaux's 
note,  Gai.  InsL  i.  53;  Mommsen,  Staatsr.  ii.' 
p.  737,  n.  1).    The  risht  of  individuals  to  have 
statues  during  their  Ufetime  was  also  extended 
under  the  earlv  prindpate.    Augustus  ordained 
that  with  the  honour  of  a  triumph  or  triumphal 
ornaments  should  be  joined  the  erection  of  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  triumphator  (Dio  Cass.  Iv. 
10) ;  while  Claudius  permitted  the  same  honour 
to  those  who  had  built  or  restored  a  public 
building  at  their  own  cost  (i5.  Ix.  25).     But, 
since   tne   permission   to  have    the  triumphal 
insignia  as  well  as  to  erect  buildings  for  public 
uses   had  to  be  gained  from   the  senate,  the 
permission  to  have  a  statue  practically  depended 
on  the  will  of  this  body,  or  rather  on  the  will 
of  some  member  of  the  ruling  house  who  guided 
their  dedsions  (Mommsen,  Saatar.  i.'  p.  438). 

(Marquardt,  Privatl.  der  Rdmery  i.  pp.  235- 
239,  243;  O.  Benndorf,  Antike  QesichUhelme 
und  Sepuicralmatken  in  the  Denkschriften  der 
Kaiserlkhen  Academie  der  Wtssenschafteny 
xxviiL ;  EichstSdt,  De  imagvUbus  Bomanorum 
dissertationes  duae ;  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  Le 
Jupiter  Olympien,  pp.  36,  37.  On  the  Jua 
imagmum^  Mommsen,  Bdmischea  Staatsrecht^  i.' 
pp.  426  sqq.)  [A.  H.  G.] 

IM'BBIOES.    [Teguul] 

IMMU'NITAS.  Immunitas  means  an  exemp- 
tion from  burdens  imposed  by  the  state  ;  munuSf 
according  to  the  definition  of  Paulus  (Dig.  50, 


16,   18),  is  an  **ofitis,  quod  cum  lemittttv, 
vacationem   militiae  munerisque  prsesUtye 
immunitatem    appdlari."      Soch   a  reoiiiM 
might  either  be  granted  to  individaal  dtixenif 
a  special  state  from  some  or  all  of  the  mtam 
imposed  by  that  state,  or  to  classes  of  indtTidBil} 
throughout  the  Roman  world ;  or  the  immunitts 
might   take  the    form  of  special   exemptu» 
granted  to  whole  stat^  horn   certain  dntai 
which  they  owed  to  Rome :  and  in  this,  its  wst 
usual  form,  immunitas  is  generally  eqoiT^ot 
to  exemption  from  tribute. 

This  immunity  conferred  on  states  was,  in  the 
earlier  Roman  Ejnpire,  inseparable  firom  the  id«i 
of  MoeietoBj  and  was  not  regarded  as  a  speml 
privilege  conferred  on  certain  favoured  oom- 
munities  amongst  the  sodi.  According  to  the 
old  Roman  principle,  alliance  with  Rome  exdodcd 
zUpendium  of  any  kind.  This  was  not  onlj  the 
case  with  the  Italians,  but  with  the  allied  statu 
out  of  Italy.  In  any  classification  the  fwdffoiae 
and  Uherae  cmtates  invariably  appear  u  mhmks 
[see  Sociil  It  is  true  that  in  the  less  orgaoised 
portions  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  assertioa  tiist 
a  nation  was  free  did  not  necessarily  implf  that 
it  was  immmm ;  on  the  conquest  of  Epirv  in 
167  B.C.,  though  all  the  Illyrians  were  dedmd 
liberie  only  some  were  declared  "noo  lolmn 
liberi  sed  etiam  immunes  *'  (Liv.  xlv.  36).  Bat 
the  general  principle  of  the  taxation  of  free 
civic  communities  did  not  begin  until  the  ptfiod 
of  the  later  Republic  or  the  early  Emjare.  Wc 
find  it  in  the  case  of  Byzantium,  which  Tadtoi 
describes  as  tributary  (Ann.  xii.  63),  althoi^h 
after  the  Macedonian  war  it  had  been  inallitBC« 
with  Rome  and  had  certainly  not  been  taxed  is 
the  early  Republic ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
tributary  states  of  Asia  mentioned  by  Tadtu 
(Jbui,  ii.  47),  two  of  which.  Magnesia  ad  Stpf- 
lum  and  ApoUonidea,  were  liberae  (Strabo,  tH 
p.  621 ;  Cic.  jjTo  ^occo,  29,  71>  This  ebai«e 
is  specially  noticeable  in  the  East,  and  probs^ 
originated  with  Pompey's  organisation  of  Aas- 
Henceforth  immunitas  was  not  a  necessirf 
accompaniment  of  autonomy  nor  even  of  the 
IsOtmitas  which  was  conferred  on  states  in  the 
last  century  of  the  Republic  and  in  the  Empin! 
(Mommsen,  StaaUr,  iu.  p.  684  ff.;  Marqoardt, 
Staatsverw.  i.  p.  354  ff.);  and  the  immnnitas  ^ 
states  became  more  of  an  exceptional  poHtiol 
privilege.  Sometimes  it  was  a  special  immmitTi 
such  as  the  henefidum  claimed  by  the  «W« 
Tyras  in  Moesia  that  its  citizens  should  be  M 
from  the  port  dues  of  lUyricum  (C  I.  L-^ 
n.  781);  sometimes  a  general  exemption  frj° 
all  external  burdens,  such  as  that  enjoyed  bj 
Ilium  (Dig.  27,  17,  1;  cf.  Suet  Oaud.  25>  A 
mode  of  establishing  immunitas  for  a  state  «^ 
the  conferring  of  the  jus  Italicum,  which  injpB« 
quiritarian  ownership  of  the  soil,  and  (f^ 
quently  exemption  from  the  land-tribute.  1^ 
was  generally  done  when  the  state  was  <J^*^ 
a  oolonia,  but  a  colonia  so  created  did  uw 
necessarily  possess  this  right  (Dig.  50, 15,  Mj 
"Divus  Antoninus  Antiochenos  colonos  w» 
salvis  tributis"),  although  a  partial  immw*"* 
might  be  conferred  upon  it  (Dig.  *•  **^' 
Vespasianus  Caesarienses  colonos  fecit  non  »• 
jecto  ut  et  juris  Italid  easent,  sed  triboj^ 
his  remisit  capitis :  sed  dirus  "Htus  etiam  »«ii 
immune  factum  interpretatus  est").  '^ 
states  in  Lusitania,  Gaul,  Germany,  Syrii,  ^ 
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Phoenicia,  were  coloniae  and  had  the  jus  Italicum 
(Dig.  /.  c). 

The  immunitas  which  was  conferred  on  classes 
of  indiyiduals  invariably  took  the  form  of  an 
exemption  from  local  hardens,  which  was 
granted  by  Rome  either  to  Romans  or  to  the 
members  of  the  particular  state  by  which  the 
burdens  were  imposed.  In  the  leges  by  which 
Rome  recognised  the  position  of  free  states  she 
often  claimed  exemptions  for  classes  of  her  own 
citizens ;  thus  in  the  Lex  Antonia  de  Termessi- 
bns  the  publicani  of  Rome  are  exempted  from  the 
portoria  of  Termessus  (C.  7.  L,  i.  n.  204,  ii.  35) : 
and  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the  Empire  were 
exempt  from  duties  on  all  goods  which  they 
might  carry  into  or  purchase  in  the  provinces 
for  their  own  use  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  51 ;  Ck)d.  iv. 
61,  3).  For  another  class  of  munera,  personal 
duties,  such  as  that  of  being  a  tutoTf  a  limit  of 
age  was  fixed  after  which  exemptions  were 
permitted  (Dig.  50,  6,  4).  But,  besides  such 
special  exemptions,  general  immunities  from 
local  burdens  were  granted  to  classes  of  citizens. 
Thus  during  the  &pire,  and  probably  by  an 
edict  of  Augustus,  all  who  belonged  to  the 
aenatorial  order,  i.e.  senators  and  their  direct 
descendants,  were  freed  from  the  munera  of  the 
community  to  which  they  belonged  (Dig.  50,  1, 
22,  5).  They  were  also  freed  from  the  necessity 
of  undertaking  its  honores,  which  in  the  muni- 
cipia  were  generally  regarded  as  munera,  but 
they  retained  their  position  as  members  of  their 
native  state,  and  were  at  liberty  to  fill  the  local 
magistracies  if  they  pleased  (Dig.  50,  1,  23, 
<<  municeps  esse  desinit  quantum  ad  munera, 
quantum  vero  ad  honores  retinere  creditur 
originem").  Qreat  difficulty  was  experienced, 
from,  an  early  period  of  the  Empire,  in  finding 
citizens  willing  to  undertake  public  duties  in 
the  Italian  and  provincial  towns  (see  Lex  Mala- 
citana,  C.  /.  L.  ii.  n.  1964,  c.  11.),  and  the  classes 
of  those  who  claimed  an  exemption  from  such 
burdens  (excusatio  municipalium  mtmertun)  were 
closely  scrutinised  and  were  constantly  being 
narrowed.  The  effective  grounds  of  such  excu' 
satio  were  variou»s  One  was  the  number  of 
children  possessed  by  the  claimant,  another  the 
exercise  of  certain  professions  which  required 
release  from  state  burdens  ^ut  necessariam 
operam  publicis  utilitatibus  exhiberent"  (Dig. 
50,  6,  6,  12) :  thus  merchants  and  ship-owners 
who  supplied  the  state  with  com,  condnctores 
rectigalium,  and  certain  collegia  and  corpora  of 
artisans  were  excused  such  duties,  and  a  general 
exemption  was  granted  to  rhetoi*s,  philosophers, 
grammarians,  and  physicians  pnictising  their 
profession  in  their  native  state  and  in  Rome 
<Dig.  27, 1, 6, 8 ;  50, 6,6, 12 ;— Cod.  10,47  and  48). 

Special  immunities  might  further  .be  granted 
to  iodividuals:  the  rieht  to  confer  such  im- 
munities was  one  that  Rome  reserved  to  herself 
both  in  the  foedera  and  in  the  laws  other  than 
foedera  which  regulated  the  rights  of  her  allied 
states.  Exemption  from  military  service  was 
the  most  frequent  of  these  privileges  which  she 
conferred  (Lex  Jul.  Munic.  C.  1.  L.  i.  n.  206,  1. 
93,  "  vacatio  rei  militaris  ex  foedere,"  Liv.  xxiii. 
20,  2),  but  the  power  extended  to  other  munera 
as  well,  and  in  the  Lex  Acilia  Repetnndarum  of 
123  B.C.  '^militiae  munerisque  publici  in  sua 
civitate  vacatio"  was  conferred  on  any  Latin 
who  might  convict  a  Roman  citizen  under  this 


law  (C.  /.  L.  i.  n.  198,  c.  79).  During  the 
Empire  the  exemption  fi*om  tribute  to  Rome 
might  be  conferred,  in  an  individual  case,  by  a 
beneficium  of  the  princeps  (Suet.  Aug,  40). 

The  acts  conferring  such  immunities  on  states 
or  individuals  were  called  beneficia  (Cic.  Phil.  i. 
1,  3 ;  7,  17  ;  ii.  36,  91 ;— Dig.  50, 15,  4,  3);  they 
were,  during  the  Republic,  ordained  or  ratified  by 
a  decree  of  the  people  (Cic.  FMl.  v.  4, 10),  and  were 
revocable  if  they  nv  ere  no  part  of  a  sworn  foedus. 
Some  immunities  of  free  states  might  be  recalled 
by  the  senate  through  the  terms  of  the  lex  data 
(Lex  de  Term.  ii.  6,  "  ne  quis  magistratus  milites 
introducito,  nisi  senatus  nominatim  decreverit "), 
and  in  the  case  of  a  foedus  being  rescinded  or 
libertas  being  recalled  the  immunitates  they 
conferred  were  necessarily  lost  (Suet.  Tib.  41). 
In  the  Empire  such  beneficia  were  conferred  by 
the  princeps,  and  the  legal  principles  regulating 
them  were,  that  they  might  be  resumed  again 
by  the  princeps  who  conferred  them,  and  that 
their  validity  ceased  with  the  princeps  who  had 
granted  them  (Mommsen,  Staatsr,  ii.'  p.  1126 
ff.).  This  latter  principle  was  instituted  by 
Tiberius  (Suet.  Tit,  8)  and  continued  down  to 
Titus,  who  introduced  the  change  of  conferring 
all  such  grants  by  a  single  edict  (Suet.  »&.). 
This  principle  was  followed  by  later  emperors ; 
but  this  did  not  exclude  special  investigation 
of  the  grounds  of  certain  exemptions,  foi  instance 
that  of  Tyras  by  Severus  (C.  /.  L.  iii.  n.  781). 
Prescription  was  not  in  every  case  sufficient  to 
establish  a  baseless  immunity  (C  /.  L.  1.  c.  *'  neo 
facile  quae  per  errorem  aut  Ucentiam  usnrpata 
sunt  praescriptione  temporis  confirmentur"), 
but  the  principle  was  finally  developed  that 
immunities  granted  to  states  were  understood  to 
continue  to  subsequent  generations  (Dig.  50,  15, 
4,  3).  Personal  immunities  granted  to  indivi- 
duals ceased  in  most  cases  with  their  death 
("  cum  persona  extinguuntur,"  Dig.  /.  o. ;  cf. 
Dig.  50,  6). 

(Mommsen,  Bdmisches  Staatsrecht,  ii.*  p.  1126 
ff. ;  iii.  p.  684  ff.  and  p.  474 ;  Marquardt,  B&mi9che 
StaatsvenccUtung^  i.  pp.  354-358 ;  Madvig,  Ver- 
fassung  und  VenjocUtttng  des  rGmischen  Eechts, 
i.  p.84.)  [AH.G.]- 

mPE'NDnJM.    [Fenus.] 

IMPEBATITAE  PERIAE.    [Feriae.] 

mPE'RIUMandlMPERA'TOB.  Imperium 
is  %be  name  of  the  power  attaching  to  the  higher 
magistrate  of  the  Roman  People,  as  soon  as  he 
has  been  fully  installed  in  office  by  the  passing 
of  a  Lex  Curiata.  It  is  qualified  by  the  nature 
of  the  office  to  which  it  appertains  (Mommsen, 
Staatsr.  ii.'  p.  845):  we  have  a  kingly 
imperium,  a  consular  imperium,  a  praetorian 
imperium,  and  a  dictatorial  imperium.  In  all 
cases  it  includes  the  capacity  for  both  civil  and 
militaiT  conomand.  The  praetor,  for  instance, 
is  equally  qualified  to  take  command  of  an  army 
and  to  administer  justice  between  the  citizens ;  he 
does  both  by  virtue  of  the  imperium  of  his  office. 
The  details  of  the  manner  in  which  the  imperium 
operates  in  the  processes  of  Roman  Law  will  be 
better  discussed  under  JoBiSDicno.  Here  we 
have  rather  to  consider  the  historical  and 
constitutional  aspects  of  the  question. 

Imperiumdomi  et  mHiUae, — Instead  of  dividing 
(as  modem  states  commonly  do)  the  functions 
of  civil  and  military  command,  the  Romans 
merely  distinguished    locally   two    spheres   of 
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udminittratioD.  Outside  the  walls  (milUku^ 
"on  Mrrice^)  the  imperiom  exitU  in  all  iU 
faliiew.  lU  dril  and  militarj  powers  are  ex- 
ercised at  pleaiore  bj  ererr  prorincial  govemor. 
Inside  the  walls  (domi)  the  imperiam  is, 
under  the  Bepublic,  limited  bj  Tarious  restric- 
tions; it  is  subject  to  the  intercetmo  of  a 
colleague,  to  prococatio  ad  populwiij  and  to 
extinction  hj  the  lapse  of  the  period  of  time 
assigned  to  the  office.  From  the  year  494  B.a 
the  imperiam  at  home  is  likewise  cmssed  br  the 
rival  power  of  the  magistrates  of  the  plebs. 
From  all  these  restrictions  the  imperium  abroad 
is  free.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  military  rule  absolutely  im- 
possible in  the  city.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
triumph  the  magistrate  (unless  he  be  stopped  by 
a  tribune)  rides  with  his  army  through  the 
street.  When  the  dty  is  actually  attacked,  it 
must  of  course  be  defended  by  men  enrolled 
under  military  discipline,  and  to  the  magistrate 
with  imperium  the  command  of  these  men  would 
necessarily  belong ;  unless,  howerer,  he  got  rid  of 
mUrce$$io  and  protocatio  by  being  nominated 
dictator,  he  would  be  somewhat  hampered  in 
the  exercise  of  that  command.  But  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  distinction  between 
the  two  localities  was  enough  practically  to 
exclude  military  government  from  the  space 
within  the  walls,  to  confine  the  magistrate  **  at 
home  "  to  the  dvil  functions  of  his  imperium,  and 
so  to  justify  the  rerbal  opposition  of  domi  and 
militiae. 

The  magistrate  legally  qualified  to  act  both 
domi  and  miiitiae  was  further  bound  by  consti- 
tutional custom  not  to  confuse  the  two  spheres, 
but  to  mark  his  entry  on  the  freer  field  of 
authority  by  a  solemn  exit  under  special 
Auspices,  by  the  change  of  dress  in  which  he  laid 
aside  the  gown  of  peace  for  the  crimson  mantle 
(paludamentum)f  and  by  the  assumption  of  the 
axes  which  symbolised  his  enlarged  powers. 
Under  the  regulations  of  the  later  Republic,  the 
occasions  on  which  he  was  to  transKr  himself 
from  the  one  field  of  government  to  the  other 
were  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate, 
but  were  marked  out  for  him  by  the  law.  The 
praetor,  for  instance,  who  has  the  urbana  pro- 
vincia  assigned  iff  him,  must  remain  at  home 
administering  justice.  Under  Sulla's  regulations 
the  same  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
consuls,  unless  the  contrary  was  ordered  by 
a  senatusconsultum  *'  ut  exeant  paludati  **  (Cic 
ad  Fam,  viii.  10),  which  again  could  be  frus- 
trated by  the  reto  of  a  tribune.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  march  out  must  not  be  put  off  too 
long.  If  the  magistrate  allows  the  last  day  of 
his  year  of  office  to  pass  while  he  is  still  within 
the  walls,  his  imperium  will  lapse  along  with 
his  magistracy.  Probably  Sulla's  law  prescribed 
a  precise  time  in  the  December  of  each  year 
for  the  ceremony.  These  points  are  best  illus- 
trated by  the  situation  described  in  Cicero's 
sfieech  de  Protfincua  ConsularibuSy  ch.  15 ;  and 
fully  discussed  in  Mommsen's  monograph  en- 
titled RechUfrage  xwischen  Caesar  und  dm 
Senat. 

Acquisition  of  the  Imperium, — It  would  perhaps 
be  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  imperium  was 
conferred  by  a  Lex  Curiata.  We  find  consuls 
who  hare  failed  to  obtain  this  nevertheless 
holding  the  senate  and  conducting  the  general 


bnsioeit  of  chief  magistrate  at  Rome.  It 
to  follow  that  by  virtue  of  their  election  tker 
can  exercise  much  of  the  power  of  their  ofiee. 
and  it  is  that  power  which  is  called  imperioL 
Nevertheless  it  is  clear  that  some  of  the  lasMt 
functions  appertaining  to  the  imperium  coold 
not  properly  be  performed  unless  the  mapt- 
trate  were  empowered  by  a  Lex  Curiata.  With- 
out this  the  praetor  could  not  sit  in  judgmeit 
(Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  19),  the  consul  could  net  held 
the  assembly  for  the  election  of  his  successov 
(Dio  Cass.  xlL  43)  nor  triumph  after  a  victorr 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  16,  12>  It  eren  aeems  tkat 
he  could  not  without  it  properly  take  the 
command  of  an  army  at  all  {**  consul!,  si  legcsB 
curiatam  non  habet,  attingere  rem  militaiem 
non  licet,"  Cic  de  Leg.  Agr,  M  12,  30>  Sacb 
rules  might,  however,  be  evaded.  The  Agnriin 
Law  of  Kullus  (B.a  63)  provided  inde^  fint 
that  a  Lex  Curiata  should  be  passed  for  the  csof* 
missionera,  but  ordained  farther  that  if  it  were 
not  passed  its  effects  should  nevertheless  aceroe 
to  them.  (Cic.  ib,  1 1,  28,  '*  quid  portea  ti  ea  laU 
non  erit  ? .  .  .  turn  ii  decemviri,  tnquit,  eodem 
jure  sint  qoo  qui  optima  lege.")  This  provisioa, 
though  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  monstrooiv  ooald 
be  inserted  in  any  law  or  plebiscitum  creating  an 
extraordinary  command.  Even  in  the  case  of 
the  consul,  it  was  held  that  the  law  of  Sulla 
practically  dispensed  with  the  necessity  for  his 
getting  a  Lex  Curiata  before  he  took  command 
of  his  province  and  army.  Appius  Claudius, 
consul  in  54  B.C.,  who  had  been  prevented  by 
tribunician  intercessio  from  passing  his  LtL 
Curiata,  declared  nevertheless  (Cic  ad  Fam.  I 
9,  25), "  se,  quoniam  ex  S.  C.  provindam  haberet, 
lege  Cornelia  imperium  habiturum  quoad  urbcm 
introisset."  The  law  of  Sulla  manifestly  cnly 
repeated  the  old  doctrine  [see  Magibtratcs} 
that  the  magistrate  cum  imperiOf  thou  go  he  may 
be  prohibited  from  exerd&ing  his  power  except 
in  his  own  provinda,  does  not  lose  it  (however 
long  the  lapse  of  time)  till  he  comes  again  withia 
the  city  walls.  But  as  the  law  says,  ^  totidca 
litteris,"  that  he  is  to  be  "  cum  imperio,"  tins 
ia  held  by  Appius  to  confer  the  imperium  ky 
implication.  Cicero,  though  he  thinks  that 
Lentulus  may  have  a  fighting  case  if  he  wishes  t» 
dispute  the  claim  of  Appius  to  supersede  hiov 
nevertheless  u  clearly  of  opinion  that  this  daim 
u  good  in  law  (**  ne  id  quidem  valde  dubium  est  'y 

Collision  of  Imperium. — ^The  rules  as  to  the 
collision  of  imperium,  when  two  magistrates, 
inferior  and  superior,  are  acting  in  one  sphere, 
are  the  same  as  those  for  ^he  collision  of  auspices 
[see  Maqistratus].  When  two  magistrates  of 
equal  power  are  acting  together  '^at  home," 
their  relations  are  ruled  by  the  prindple  of 
intercessio  [see  Magistratus].  As  the  imperiaa 
outside  the  walls  is  not  subject  to  intercession  s 
different  principle  there  obtains.  Two  eqinl 
magistrates  must  either  agree  between  thes- 
selves  who  is  to  command  (Liv.  xxii.  30,  4),  er 
must  divide  the  army  between  them  (A.  27,  % 
Oil  must  take  command  alternately  {jh.  27,  6). 
In  any  case  there  is  always  some  one  whom  esc^ 
soldier  is  bound  to  obey  without  question  or 
interference. 

Transition  to  the  JPrincipate.'-AittT  the 
Second  Punic  War  the  assignment  of  defiiits 
districts  to  each  single  magistrate  becomes  tke 
rule,  and   a  double  command   is  rare.     £ack 
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TnagUtrate  or  pro-magistrate  cum  imperio,  haying 
now  his  locall  J  defined  prorince,  is  commonly 
boand  not  to  interfere  with  his  colleagues  by 
«xercising  anj  authority  in  their  districts. 
Nerertheless  we  have  instances  in  which  a  co- 
ordinate or  superior  proconsular  power  is 
<3ommitted  to  a  person  other  than  the  proper 
goremor  of  a  province.  This  infinitvun  imperitun 
is  ascribed  by  Cicero  (in  Verr.  ii.  3,  §  8,  and  iii. 
91,  §  213)  to  M.  Antonius,  praetor  of  74  D.C., 
who  was  commissioned  against  the  pirates. 
Pompey  received  it  for  the  same  purpose  by  the 
<jrabinian  Law  (B.C.  67).  Pompey  had  an  ^  aequum 
imperium  cum  proconsulibus  **  (VelL  ii.  31) 
on  any  ground  within  60  miles  of  the  sea.  At 
s  later  period  (B.C.  57)  the  imperium  infinitum 
was  again  granted  to  Pompey  as  curator  of  the 
com  supply  of  Rome,  and  it  was  even  proposed, 
though  not  carried,  to  give  him  a  majus  im- 
perium over  that  of  the  ordinary  governors  (Cic. 
ad  Att,  iv.  1,  7).  Such  a  superior  command 
was  actually  voted  to  the  proconsuls  Brutus 
4nd  Cassius  in  the  last  days  of  the  Republic. 
^See  Mommsen,  Staatsr,  ii.'  p.  655.) 

The  general  rule,  that  the  magistrate  must 
govern  his  province  personally,  was  also  broken 
through  in  favour  of  Pompey.  From  the  year 
55  B.C.  till  Caesar's  victory  at  Ilerda  in  49  B.C. 
he  was  proconsul  of  Spain ;  yet  he  never  set 
foot  in  his  province,  but  governed  it  through 
iegati,  while  he  remained  at  Rome.  In  the 
year  52  he  was  both  consul  and  pro-consul ;  for 
the  remaining  years  he  was  specially  exempted 
from  the  rule  that  the  imperium  of  the  pro- 
magistrate  must  lapse,  as  soon  as  its  holder 
comes  within  the  city  walls. 

Pompey  set  a  yet  more  notable  precedent  for 
the  system  of  the  Principate,  when  he  lent  to 
Caesar  for  service  in  Gaul  a  legion  which  had 
pronounced  the  sacramentum  in  his  name.  The 
soldiers  so  lent  owed  allegiance  to  Pompey 
even  while  serving  in  Caesar's  army ;  and  when 
the  senate  required  each  of  the  two  proconsuls 
to  send  a  legion  for  service  against  the  Par- 
thians,  Pompey  offered  as  his  contribution  that 
one  which  was  in  Caesar's  camp.  Caesar  at 
once  acquiesced  in  the  demand. 

ProconeiUare  Imperium  of  the  Prmcijpoto.— In 
B.C.  27  the  senate  assigned  certain  provinces  to 
Augustus.  He  governed  them,  as  Pompey  had 
4lone,  by  means  of  legati,  who  were  invested 
with  the  subordinate  imperium  pro  praetore. 
The  Emperor  remained  in  the  city  without  for- 
feiting his  proconsular  imperium,  although  it 
is  not  clear  whether  the  latter  could  be 
exercised  over  the  city  itself.  Besides  his  pro- 
consular authority  over  his  own  provinces,  Au- 
gustus had  an  *Mnfinitum  imperium  majus," 
concurrently  with  his  brother  proconsuls  in  the 
eenatorial  provinces  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  32,  5 ;  cf. 
also  the  case  of  Germanicus,  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  43). 
The  infinitum  imperium  was  especially  con- 
venient for  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  was 
concentrated  in  the  hand  of  Augustus.  Lastly, 
every  soldier  in  the  empire  had  pronounced  the 
•sacramentum  'Mn  verba  Caesaris  Angusti." 
The  precedent  of  Pompey's  Gallic  legion  was 
extended  to  the  whole  army :  all  were  soldiers 
of  the  Emperor.  He  either  commanded  them 
penonally  or  by  his  legates,  or  else  lent  them 
to  his  colleagues  in  the  Proconsulare  Imperium 
or  to  the  proconsuls  of  the  senatorial  provinces,  j 
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Germanicus  in  Germany  and  Blaesus  in  AiHca 
have  each  an  independent  imperium,  but  have 
only  borrowed  troops.  Thoy  may  command 
them  in  the  field,  but  the  Emperor  retains  the 
sole  appointment  of  the  officers,  the  sole  charge 
of  the  recruiting,  and  the  sole  right  to  discharge 
men  from  the  service.  If  these  powers  are 
ever  exercised  by  another  person,  it  is  only  by 
delegation  from  the  Emperor  (Mommsen, 
Staatsr,  ii.»  pp.  848-85l> 

The  Emperor  being  regarded  as  continually  a 
general  at  the  head  of  his  army,  not  only  keeps 
the  insignia  commonly  associated  with  the  name 
of  Imperator,  the  laurel  wreath  and  laurelled 
fasces,  but  has  various  prerogatives  which  may 
be  deduced  from  those  of  the  Republican 
general.  The  guard  of  honour  which  escorted 
the  commander  in  the  field  attends  the  Emperor 
at  home,  and  becomes  the  garrison  of  the  town 
of  Rome.  [See  Praetobianl]  The  power  of 
the  general  to  settle  his  invalided  veterans  on 
the  lands  he  has  conquered  (as  Scipio  did  at  the 
Spanish  Italica:  Appian,  ifutp.  38)  is  interpreted 
as  conferring  on  the  Emperor  the  right  to  grant 
away  the  ager  pubiicus;  and  the  power  of  re- 
warding good  service  on  the  part  of  the 
auxiliary  soldiers  by  the  gift  of  citizenship  (Cic. 
pro  Balboy  8,  19)  develops  into  the  right  to  make 
Roman  citizens  at  will. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  prooonnUare  tm- 
perium,  though  it  was  in  truth,  as  Mommsen 
says  (Staatsr,  ii.*  p.  840),  ^  the  single  definite 
qualincation  absolutely  necessary  to  the  Prin- 
ceps,  and  further  sufficient  by  itself  alone  to 
constitute  the  office,"  is  never  mentioned  by 
Augustus  himself  in  the  account  of  his  own 
offices  and  powers,  which  is  preserved  to  us  in 
the  Monumentum  Ancyranum.  The  assignment 
of  provinces  was  undoubtedly  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  senate,  and  it  was  now  held  (in 
extension  of  the  theory  propounded  by  Ap. 
Claudius)  that  the  senate  might  therewith 
confer  the  power  necessary  for  their  govern- 
ment. The  official  silence  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  administm- 
tive  arrangement  that  the  charge  of  certain 
provinces  and  armies  with  the  proconsular  im- 
perium thereto  appertaining  was  committed  to 
Augustus.    [Princeps.] 

Title  of  Imperator  under  the  Republic, — Im- 
perator means,  of  course,  **  one  possessed  of  the 
imperium."  Strictly  speaking,  then,  the  title 
should  be  equally  applicable  **  at  home "  and 
**  on  service."  But  from  a  very  early  period  it 
was  felt  to  be  '*  uncivil "  in  the  magistrate  to 
flaunt  his  authority  in  the  face  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  at  home.  The  nickname  of  Imperiosus 
applied  to  a  Manlius  who  had  unduly  magnified 
his  office  (Liv.  vii.  4,  3)  shows  the  invidious 
associations  of  the  word.  Henee  the  title  of 
Imperator  is  never  assumed  by  the  magistrate 
discharging  civic  functions,  nor  is  the  word  ever 
used  to  describe  him.  In  the  army,  on  the  other 
hand,  '* Imperator"  is  the  regular  mode  of 
address  of  the  soldier  to  the  magistrate  under 
whom  he  is  serving.  It  is  quite  clear  from  Liv. 
vii.  10,  10,  and  vii.  16,  5,  that  this  address  was 
used  from  the  first  moment  that  the  general 
took  the  field,  and  not  only  after  a  victory.  The 
same  may  be  gathered  from  Appian's  story  (Bell, 
Civ.  iv.  40)  of  a  proscribed  man,  Rheginus  (who 
had  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  won  a  victory  ox 
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enjoyed  a  triumph) ;   one  of  hii  old  toldien  is 
described  as  recognising  him  with  the  words: 

After  a  rictorj  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
troops  to  greet  their  commander  with  a  solemn 
acclamation.  In  so  saluting  they  employed 
their  every-day  title  of  address,  and  the  cry 
**  Imperator,  Imperator,"  sounded  from  rank  to 
rank.  This  ceremony  reliered  the  general  so 
honoured  from  the  obligation  of  veiling  his  im- 
perium,  and  stamped  upon  him  the  appellation 
thus  publicly  uttered.  Henceforth  he  appends 
the  word  Imperator  to  his  name,  and  the  title 
is  used  even  by  drilians  who  hare  occasion  to 
address  him.  In  the  later  Republic  the  senate 
sometimes  gives  emphasis  to  the  honourable 
distinction  by  itself  inviting  or  sanctioning  the 
assumption  of  the  title  by  a  victorious  general. 
This  assumption  is  commonly  the  first  step 
towards  claiming  a  triumph.  If  it  befall  a  man 
more  than  once  in  his  life  to  achieve  successes 
in  the  field  which  thus  authorise  him  to  adver- 
tise his  imperium  to  the  world,  he  sometimes 
indicates  in  adverbial  phrase  the  repetition  of 
his  honours,  and  signs  himself  **  Imperator 
iterum "  or  **  Imperator  ter."  Though  not 
every  possessor  of  the  imperium  is  justified  in 
styling  himself  Imperator,  the  converse  is 
strictly  true ;  it  b  impossible  for  any  one  to  be 
called  Imperator  unless  he  is  vested  with  the 
imperium.  No  officer  serving  under  the  direct 
command  of  another  without  independent  aus- 
pices of  his  own  may  accept  this  address  (it  was 
refused  to  the  elder  Drusus  while  still  only  a 
legate,  Dio  Cass.  liv.  33,  5),  and  no  one  who 
has  the  title  can  retain  it  after  he  lays  down  his 
imperium.  This  occurs  for  the  proconsul  the 
moment  he  comes  within  the  dty  walls,  unless 
his  imperium  be  extended  for  the  day  of  triumph 
by  decree  of  the  people.  [See  TaiUMPHUB.]  In 
this|case  the  title  lapses  with  the  imperium 
after  that  day. 

Uim  of  the  title  by  CcKaar.— The  elder  Caesar 
during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  always 
styled  himself  Imperator.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  in  so  doing  he  overstepped  any 
legal  restriction.  From  the  day  of  his  victory 
over  the  Helretii  in  B.C.  68  down  to  his  death 
he  was  continuously  vested  with  the  imperium, 
first  as  Proconsul,  then  as  Consul  (B.a  48X  and 
then  as  Dictator.  As  the  imperium  never  lapsed 
there  was  no  necessity  to  lay  down  the  title, 
though  his  retention  of  it  in  the  city  was 
**■  uncivil  "  doubtless,  and  arrogant.  The  title 
follows  Caesar's  name  in  all  official  documents. 

[PROrCEPS.] 

Praenomen  Imperatons, — With  Octavian  we 
come  to  an  entirely  new  use  of  the  word.  In 
the  third  year  of  the  triumvirate  (B.a  40)  he 
dropped  his  praenomen  Caius  and  adopted  instead 
the  word  Imperator  as  a  praenomen.  Side  by 
side  with  **  Marcus  Antonius  Marci  filius  "  we 
now  find  **  Imperator  Caesar  Divi  filius.'' 
Modunsen  {Stacitr,  ii.'  pp.  767-770)  has  ex- 
plained this  strange  transformation  in  a  most 
ingenious  conjecture.  He  holds  that  Octavian 
chose  to  assume  that  the  title  Imperator  had  so 
coalesced  with  the  name  of  Caesar  as  to  have 
become  a  sort  of  honorary  cognomen,  like 
Magnus  or  Africanus.  On  this  assumption  he 
himself  would  have  a  hereditary  right  to  his 


adoptive  father's  appellation ;  and  onee  gnatd 
that  Imperator  was  a  part  of  the  name,  it  m^ 
be  transferred  at  will  from  the  place  of  cogu- 
men  to  that  of  praenomen,  just  as  Nero  snd  l)n> 
sus  were  used  as  praenomina  by  several  membm 
of  the  imperial  family.    Whether  we  accept  tb 
explanation  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  &s 
that  Augustus  employed  the  word  Imperator  » 
a  proper  name — 6<nrcp  rt  K^piow,  as  Dio  Casnt 
(xliii.  44)  says  of  the  emperors  of  his  own  tine. 
The   next   three  prindpes  did  not   adopt  tk 
praenomen    imperatoris^  but  retained  eseb  iui 
own  ordinary  praenomen  of  Tiberius  or  Cbv. 
With   Nero  the  practice  of  Augustus  wss  ie> 
vived,and  succeeding  emperors  likewise  aanoKd 
this  praenomen,  some  in  conjunction  with,  sme 
in  substitution  for,  the  ordinary  one. 

Salutation  Pro  Imperio. — ^Though  not  eror 
princeps  assumed  the  word  Imperator  as  psrt  of 
his  name,  yet  every  one  of  them  possessed  tk 
proconsulare  imperium,  and  was  therefore  qoili- 
fied  to  be  addressed  as  Imperator  either  bf  h» 
troops  or  by  the  senate.  It  was  the  costom  st 
the  beginning  of  each  reign  for  the  senate  and 
soldiers  to  attest  their  recognition  of  this  qnsli- 
fication  in  a  solemn  greeting  which  exscUj 
follows  the  precedent  of  the  greeting  after  t 
victory.  The  study  of  the  imperial  coins  has 
led  the  best  authorities  (see  Mommsen,  Siaaiv, 
ii.»  p.  782)  to  the"  conclusion  that,  notwith- 
standing the  immense  difference  in  the  prsctieai 
significance  of  the  ceremony  in  the  two  au^ 
the  salutation  pro  imperio  and  the  sslatstioa 
after  a  victory  arc  in  law  precisely  the  sane 
thing,  and  that  they  are  counted  as  similar  luiits 
by  every  emperor  who  signifies  the  numbff  of 
his  apclamations  among  his  list  of  hoDOorS' 
Thus,  if  we  find  Imp.  IV.  attached  to  s  name, 
we  are  to  understand  that  the  sum  is  made 
up  by  one  accession  to  the  throne  and  three 
victories. 

Whensoever  the  senate  thus  salutes  a  man  is 
Imperator,  this  is  a  solemn  proclamation  that 
they  have  either  conferred  on  him  (as  is  thdr 
right)  the  proconsulare  imperium,  or  fnllf 
acknowledge  him  as  already  invested  with  it 
It  is  not  unnatural  that  such  a  salutation  hj 
the  senate  should  count  as  the  dies  inqferO,  the 
day  from  which  the  Emperor  dates  the  com- 
mencement  of  his  reign.  In  the  register  of  the 
sacred  college  of  the  Arval  Brothers  we  find  i 
feast  «ob  diem  imperii  [Vitellii]  . . .  Germanid 
quod  xiii.  EaL  Mai.  sUtutum  est,"  and  the  date 
is  found  to  synchronise  with  the  day  on  which 
the  senate  heard  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Oths 
and  voted  the  customary  decrees  for  his  successor 
(Henzen,  Acta  Fratr.  Arv,  p.  xdv. ;  Tac  -fltf*- 
ii.  55  ;  Mommsen,  Staater,  ii.»  p.  842>  In  ^ 
case  of  Caligula  the  dies  imperii  is  still  nwe 
clearly  defined.  The  18th  of  March  is  honomtd 
wiw^  a  festival,  "quod  hoc  die  C.  Caesar  Au- 
gustus Germanicus  a  senatu  Imperator  sppci* 
latus  est "  (Henzen,  ib.  p.  xliii.). 

The  case  is  difierent  when  we  find  the  sokiiei* 
giving  this  salutation  to  a  man  who  does  not 
possess  the  imperium  which  is  its  l^tiBtf** 
foundation.  There  are  republican  preoedenttt* 
show  that  this  need  not  in  every  case  be  e<»* 
strued  as  an  act  of  mutiny.  In  the  7th  yeij 
of  the  Second  Punic  War,  after  the  defestaa* 
death  of  P.  and  Cn.  Sdpio  in  Spain,  the  njMJ' 
of  the  Roman  army  placed  at  their  head  a  '^~' 
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named  Marcius,  who  extricated  them  from  their 
danger.  When  Marcioa  sent  letters  to  the 
senate  annoancing  these  events  (Lir.  xxvi.  2\ 
he  signed  himself  pro  praetorey  thus  assuming 
that  he  had  de  facto  acquired  the  imperium 
necessary  to  justify  his  command  of  the  troops. 
As  he  stjled  himself  pro  praetore  his  soldiers 
would  doubtless  address  him  as  Imperator, 
indicating  thereby  their  intention  to  treat  him 
as  if  he  were  their  lawful  commander.  The 
same  lesson  may  be  gathered  from  the  story  of 
the  first  meeting  of  Sulla  and  Pompey.  Pompey 
had  on  his  own  authority  raised  an  army  in 
Picenum,  had  baffled  the  superior  forces  opposed 
to  him,  and  effected  a  junction  with  Sulla. 
When  the  two  met,  Pompey  of  course  addressed 
the  victorious  proconsul  as  Imperator:  Sulla 
made  use  of  the  same  title  in  reply,  thus 
acknowledging  Pompey,  not  as  a  mere  officer  of 
his  own,  but  as  invested  with  an  independent 
command.  In  both  these  cases  the  de  facto 
imperium  was  presumed  without  any  intention 
of  rebellion  against  legal  authority,  but  in 
obedience  to  the  supposed  necessities  of  the 
situation,  and  with  the  intention  of  having  the 
assumption  afterwards  properly  ratified.  In 
somewhat  the  same  way  under  the  Principate, 
troops  whose  command  was  vacant  by  the  death 
of  him  whose  soldiers  they  had  been,  might, 
irregularly  but  without  any  gross  breach  of 
constitutional  order,  offer  a  provisional  allegiance 
to  a  new  commander.  This  was  done  by  the 
praetorians  to  Claudius  after  the  assassination 
of  Caligula.  In  the  present  decay  of  its  prac- 
tical power  no  choice  was  left  to  the  senate  but 
to  confirm  the  initiative  of  the  soldiers.  This 
initiative  is  all  the  more  justified  when  the 
person  chosen  (as  Nero,  for  instance)  already 
possesses  the  proconsular  imperium  as  colleague 
of  his  predecessor.  In  this  case,  as  no  new 
imperium  begins,  the  event  is  not  counted  in 
the  list  of  acclamations  (Mommsen,  Staatsr.  ii.' 
1155).  More  generally,  however,  the  soldiers 
in  giving  this  salutation  discard  a  prior  alle- 
giance. Here,  too,  we  may  find  an  early 
parallel  in  the  story  told  by  Livy  (vii.  39),  of  a 
military  insurrection  during  the  Samnite  War. 
The  mutineers  seized  on  a  retired  officer  named 
Quinctius,  and  offered  him  the  choice  of  death 
or  imperium  et  honorem.  Forced  to  submit,  he 
was  at  once  saluted  **  Imperator/'  and  carried 
to  the  camp.  In  like  manner  when  the  army 
of  Germany,  for  instance,  greeted  its  legate 
Yitellius  as  Imperator,  this  acclamation  was  an 
act  of  revolution  and  civil  war.  It  ascribed  the 
proconsulare  imperium  to  one  who  not  only  did 
not  already  possess  it,  but  who  could  not  possess 
it  without  supplanting  his  legal  commander. 
It  further  proclaimed  the  intention  of  these 
soldiers  to  prove  their  assertion  good  at  the 
point  of  the  sword. 

Yitellius,  as  we  have  already  seen,  dated  his 
reign  not  from  this  first  salutation,  but  iVom 
the  day  when  his  authority  was  acknowledged 
by  the  senate.  It  was  no  doubt  the  more 
correct  and  more  modest  proceeding  that  the 
Emperor  should  thus  ignore  the  irregular  incep- 
tion of  his  reign,  and  refer  his  power  to  the 
moment  when  it  was  legitimately  conferred. 
But  we  also  find  another  theory  prevalent. 
From  the  moment  when  the  pretender  has 
accepted    from    any  voice    the    salutation    of 


Imperator,  he  has  claimed  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  magisterial  authority  which  serves  as  a 
basb  for  that  title.  If  these  pretensions  are 
afterwards  made  good,  he  may  without  any 
great  breach  of  propriety  look  upon  them  as 
having  received  a  retrospective  sanction,  and 
may  refer  back  to  the  moment  of  claim  as  the 
moment  of  acquisition.  So  we  are  told  (Suet. 
Vesp.  6)  that  Vespasian  kept  as  his  dies  imperii 
the  day  (July  1st)  when  he  was  first  saluted 
Imperator  by  the  legions  of  Egypt,  though  for 
months  later  the  senate  and  the  dty  of  Rome 
were  under  the  control  of  his  rivals. 

History  of  the  Title  under  the  Principate, — 
The  supreme  importance  of  the  proconsulare 
imperium  and  of  the  functions  attached  to  it 
added  lustre  to  the  derived  name  of  Imperator. 
It  might  indeed  attach  to  other  persons  than 
the  reigning  princeps.  The  Emperor's  coUeagues^ 
might  accept  the  solemn  salutation  after  a 
victory  and  assume  the  title  of  honour.  Tacitus 
tells  us  {Ann.  i.  3)  that  Augustus  ''  privignos^ 
imperatoriis  nominibus  auxit,"  and  again  (ii.  26) 
of  the  younger  Drusus,  that  he  *^  nonnisi  apud 
Germanos  assequi  nomen  imperatoris  et  depor- 
tare  lauream  posse."  The  title  is  frequent  on 
their  coins,  and  the  word  is  sometimes  used  to 
describe  them  (Tac.  Ann,  ii.  17,  2 ;  iii.  12,  4). 
It  is  also  clear  that  Imperator  was  the  every- 
day mode  of  address  which  the  soldiers  used 
towards  them  no  less  than  towards  the  princeps. 
Yelleius  tells  (ii.  104)  that  when  Tiberius  was 
sent  by  Augustus  to  take  command  of  the  army 
of  Pannonia,  his  old  soldiers  crowded  round  him, 
exclaiming,  ''Yidemus  te,  Imperator,  salvum 
recepimus  .  .  .  ego  tecum,  Imperator,  in  Ar- 
menia," &c.  The  same  was  probably  the  case 
with  the  senatorial  proconsuls  of  Amca.  The 
soldiers  would  not  have  been  likely  publicly  to 
salute  Blaesus  Imperator,  as  they  did  after  his 
victory  over  Tacfarinas  (Tac  Ann,  iii.  74), 
unless  they  had  been  used  to  call  him  by  that 
name  in  private.  On  this  occasion  Tiberius 
allowed  to  Blaesus  the  assumption  of  the  title, 
but  the  precedent  was  not  afterwards  followed. 
By  the  time  of  Domitian  the  word  had  become 
so  distinctive  an  emblem  of  the  supreme  power 
that  an  unfortunate  senator  was  put  to  death 
because  by  a  slip  of  the  tongue  on  the  part  of 
the  crier  he  had  been  proclaimed  Imperator 
instead  of  Consul.  Gradually  the  proconsular 
and  military  associations  connected  with  the 
words  "  imperium  "  and  "  imperator  "  fall  away. 
In  the  jurists  of  the  2nd  century  '*  imperium  " 
and  ^*  imperatoria  potestas  "  denote  the  whole  of 
the  powers  conferred  on  the  chief  of  the  state 
(Mommsen,  Staatsr,  ii.*  p.  877,  n.  1).  *^  Impe- 
rator "  becomes  the  title  of  the  chief  magistracy, 
and  to  a  great  extent  supplants  that  of  **  prin- 
ceps "  by  which  Augustus  had  chosen  to  describe 
himself.  [J.  L.  S.  D.] 

IMPLUYIUM.    [DoMUs.] 

IMPU'BES.  In  the  Roman  law  there  were 
several  distinctions  of  age  which  were  made 
with  reference  to  the  legal  position  of  a  person. 

1.  The  first  period  was  n-om  birth  to  the  end  of 
the  seventh  year,  during  which  time  persons 
were  called  infantes,  or  qui  fori  non  possunt, 

2.  The  second  period  was  from  the  end  of  seven 
years  to  the  age  of  puberty,  which  came  to  be 
fixed  at  the  end  of  fourteen  or  twelve  years, 
according  as  the  person  was  a  male  or  female 
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(infiMtUia  mo/otm).  3.  Th«  third  period  was 
from  the  age  of  poberty  to  the  cod  of  the 
twenty-fifth  year,  darinf  which  period  pereoae 
were  adoUwdnUt^  aditlti,  pubertt^  muionsf  xxt 
anmt  or  awnot  or  owiorMm,  or  simply  wmoret 
[Cukator].  4.  The  fourth  period  was  from 
the  age  of  twenty-fire,  daring  which  persons 
were  majortt* 

Thos  impnberes  were  dirided  into  two 
classes :  mfantea  or  those  under  seven  years  of 
age,  and  infantia  majortt  or  those  shore  seren, 
who  are  generally  understood  hy  the  term  tm- 
pviterct.  An  impabes  not  in  the  power  of  a 
£sther,  whether  shore  or  below  infantia,  was 
subject  in  respect  of  his  property  to  a  gusirdian 
called  tuior^  and  hence  the  term  pupilhu  or 
ward  is  often  used  as  equiralent  to  impubes. 
Of  the  two  classes  of  impuberes :— 

1.  InfoMtt  mfantia, — Infsns  properly  means 
qui  fori  mm  potest.  The  phrase  qui  fart  potest 
is  itself  ambiguous ;  but  the  Romans  in  a  legal 
sense  did  not  limit  it  to  the  mere  capacity  of 
uttering  words,  which  a  child  of  two  or  three 
years  old  generally  possesses,  but  they  under- 
stood by  it  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual 
development;  and,  accordingly,  the  eipre«ion 
qmfari  poteai  expressed  not  only  that  degree  of 
intellectual  development  which  is  shown  by  the 
use  of  speech,  but  also  the  capacity  of  speaking 
fluently  and  grammatically,  and  so  of  using 
legal  forms  of  words.  A  person  while  he  was 
an  infans  could  not  perform  any  legal  act,  nor 
could  he  incur  any  liability  on  account  of  a 
delict.  The  termination  of  infantia  was  fixed 
from  a  very  early  time  by  a  poaitire  rule  of  law 
at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year. 

2.  /mpu6er«s,  mfantia  majort9, — An  Impubes 
who  had  passed  the  limits  of  infantia  and  was 
not  in  the  power  of  a  father  could  do  any  legal 
act  with  the  sanction  {auctorita$)  of  his  tutor ; 
without  the  interposition  of  his  tutor  he  could 
only  do  those  acts  which  were  for  his  benefit, 
not  such  as  might  injure  him.  Accordingly, 
such  an  impnbM  oould  be  a  promisee  in  a 
stipulation  (jftipuiari^  9tiputator%  but  he  could 
not  be  the  party  making  the  promise  (promts 
terty  promissor) ;  in  other  words,  as  Gains  (iiL 
107)  expresses  it,  a  pupillus  could  only  be 
bound  with  the  aanctioa  of  his  tutor,  but  he 
could  bind  another  without  such  sanction  (cf. 
Inst.  L  21,  pr.  1).  An  impubes  who  was  pu- 
pillus could  not  release  a  debt  without  the  con- 
currence of  his  tutor,  though  he  could  enter 
into  a  binding  contract  by  himself  that  he 
should  be  released  from  a  debt.  He  could  not 
pay  money  without  his  tutor;  nor  could  he 
receive  money  without  his  tutor  in  |>ayment  of  a 
debt, — at  least  it  was  not  a  valid  payment ;  but 
since  the  rule  as  to  the  incapacity  of  an  impubes 
was  made  only  to  save  him  from  loss,  the 
praetor  would  not  allow  him  to  recover  the 
debt  again,  while  he  retained  the  benefit  of  the 
previous  payment.  He  could  enter  into  a 
betrothal  (aponaalia)  alone,  because  the  auc- 
toritas  of  the  tutor  had  reference  only  to 
property ;  and  sponsalia  did  not  give  rise  to  any 
liability  to  be  sued.  An  impabes  could  not 
without  the  sanction  of  his  tator  be  plaintiflT  or 
defendant  in  a  suit.  He  could  acquire  the 
ownership  of  property  alone,  but  he  could  not 
alienate  it,  or  manumit  a  slave  unless  with  the 
concurrence  of  his  tutor.     Such  sanction  was 


also  necessary  to  enable  a  pupillos  to  tnmkt 
possession  of  a  thing ;  for  though  yomtmm  a 
such  was  not  founded  on  legal  right,  legil  ad* 
vantages  were  attached  to  it.    As  to  tke  soqii- 
sition  of  possession,  possession  itself  being  s  but 
tact,  and   one    of  its    fundamental    coaditiess 
being  the  amimms  pottidemdi,  the  pupilliis  csiM 
not  properly  acquire  possesnoa  for  bimidf,  tUl 
he  was  legally  capable  of  an  act  of  will;  hit 
with  the   CO  •operation    of   his   tutor  he  wn 
allowed  to  acquire  possession,  while  h«  tm  u 
infans,  and  thus  the  acquisition  of  potse^ioa  br 
a  pupillus  was  facilitated  ut^itatit  canto,  TWn 
was  no  formal  di£Bculty  in  this  esse,  becsoie  it 
was  not  necessary  that  words  should  be  nei 
Subsequently  the  legal  doctrine  wss  established 
that  a  tutor  could   acquire  possession  for  kis 
pupUlus  (Dig.  41,  2, 1,  §  20). 

An  impubes  could  acquire  a  hereditss  witk 
the  sanction  of  his  tutor,  which  ssactioa  wv 
necesssry,  because  a  heres  wss  penoisllr 
liable  for  the  debts  of  the  deceased ;  bat  in  esrlr 
times  such  acquisition  could  not  be  eff»ct««l, 
since  the  hereditss  could  only  be  acquired  k 
means  of  a  very  formal  act  {actut  legitimt\ 
called  cretio,  in  which  the  tutor  was  iocspsbk 
of  interposing.  This  ditficulty  was  got  over  br 
the  doctrine  of  pro  hertde  gestio:  the  tutor 
might  permit  the  pupillus  to  act  asher^wbi^ 
was  allowed  the  same  effect  as  cretio ;  and  tkii 
doctrine  would  apply  even  in  the  esse  of  is- 
fantes,  as  no  expression  of  words  wss  neoeson' 
in  order  to  the  pro  hertde  gestio.  In  the  esse  of 
the  praetorian  succession  (6oiionun  posteisio),  tbe 
father  could  apply  for  it  on  behalf  of  his  dull, 
and  the  tutor  on  behalf  of  his  pupillos,  witboat 
any  act  being  done  by  the  impubes.  Bf  tbe 
imperial  legislation,  a  tutor  was  sllowsd  t) 
acquire  the  hereditas  for  his  pupillos,  sad  tbe 
father  for  his  son,  who  was  in  his  power,  id' 
therefore  the  doctrine  of  pro  heredi  gtrtrt «» 
rendered  unnecessary  in  this  case.  AccerdiDS 
to  Savigny,  the  rule  that  an  impiAet  mj€r  «• 
fantia  could  act  for  his  own  benefit  witbont  th« 
sanction  of  a  tutor  was  unknown  to  tbe  esrlr 
civil  law,  which  did  not  recognise  sny  set  of  a 
pupillus  unless  it  was  sanctioned  by  his  totor. 
But  as  the  age  of  puberty  was  only  fiw 
because  it  was  necessary  to  fix  some  limit  wbicn 
might  apply  to  all  cases ;  and  as  in  many  cases 
when  a  person  bordered  on  the  age  of  P^'^'f'j 
(puhertati  proximus)  and  had  not  yet  «**•"* 
it,  he  might  have  sufficient  underrtaoding  to  do 
many  legal  acts,  a  person  who  was  proomti 
pubertati  was  in  course  of  time  considered  com- 
petent to  do  cerUin  legal  acU  witbont  tk« 
auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  though  to  secnre  hnn 
against  fraud  and  mistake  he  could  oslTd« 
such  acts  as  were  for  his  own  advantage.  Ths 
relaxation  of  the  old  Liw  was  beneficial  botb  w 
the  impubes  and  to  others ;  but  owing  to  it» 
being  confined  to  such  narrow  limiU  of  time,  it 
was  of  little  practical  use,  and  acoordii^ly  « 
was  extended  as  a  positive  rule  to  a  \^ 
period  below  the  age  of  puberty.  It  was,  bo«j 
ever,  necessary  to  fix  a  limit  here  sl»t  ^ 
accordingly  it  was  determined  that  such  liiw«J 
capacity  to  do  legal  acts  should  commence  wj« 
the  termination  of  infantia,  which,  leg»"f 
defined,  is  that  period  afUr  which  a  ?«««• 
either  alone  or  with  a  tutor,  is  «•!*;"." 
doing  legal  acts.     The  principle  of  tbe  »■ 
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was  that  a  person  could  not  act  for  himself, 
until  he  had  understanding  enough  to  know 
what  he  was  doing  (quijcmi  aHqttem  mteilectwn 
MabetU);  and  though  a  person  who  was  not 
much  above  the  aze  of  infantia  (infatUi  proxi* 
mus)  might  not  haye  such  understanding,  a 
more  liberal  interpretation  was  given  to  the 
law  (benignior  juris  interpretatio\  by  virtue  of 
which  a  pupil  1  us  who  was  infatUi  proximus  was 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  one  who  was  pu- 
bertati  proximus.  (Compare  Inst.  iii.  19,  10, 
with  Qains,  iii.  108.) 

There  has  been  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  among  commentators  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  terms  pubsrtati  proximus  and 
mfantiae  or  infaiUi  proximus  (Gains,  iii.  109). 
(See  Gensler,  in  2Xv.  Arch,  iv.  18 ;  Dirksen,  in 
Bhein,  Mus,  i.  316.)  They  signify  respectively 
one  who  is  near  attaining  pnbertas  and  one  who 
has  just  outgrown  infancy ;  but  whether  there 
was  an  intermediate  period  during  which  an 
impubes  was  neither  infantiae  proximus  nor 
pubertati  proximuSf  is  doubtful. 

An  impubes  who  was  in  the  power  of  his 
fiiither  could  not  bind  himself  by  legal  acts  even 
with  the  sanction  of  his  father ;  for,  in  the  case 
of  a  pupillus,  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor  was 
only  allowed  in  respect  of  the  pupillus  having 
property  of  his  own,  which  a  son  in  the  power 
of  his  father  could  not  have. 

An  impubes  major  infantia  was  liable  on 
account  of  his  delicts,  if  he  understood  the 
nature  of  his  acts,  and  there  was  a  presumption 
of  such  understanding  in  the  case  of  an  impubes 
pubertati  proximus.  Au  impubes  could  not 
contract  a  valid  marriage. 

According  to  the  legislation  of  Justinian 
(Inst.  i.  22)  pubertas  in  the  case  of  a  male  was 
attained  with  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth, 
and  in  a  female  with  the  completion  of  the 
twelfth  year ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  in  early 
Roman  law  the  age  of  puberty  might  differ  in 
individual  cases  instead  of  being  a  fixed  period. 
In  the  case  of  females,  the  rule  of  twelve  years 
was  established  much  earlier  than  the  cor- 
responding rule  in  the  case  of  males,  and  was 
anquestionably  the  law  according  to  the  writings 
of  the  jurists.  (As  to  the  ancient  practice,  see 
Serv.  in  Aen,  vii.  53 ;  Quint.  DedL  279.) 

There  was  a  dispute  among  the  jurists  as  to 
the  test  for  determining  the  puberty  of  males. 
The  Sabinians  maintained  that  the  age  of  puberty 
was  to  be  determined  by  physical  capacity 
{habitu  corporis)^  to  ascertain  which  a  personal 
examination  might  be  necessary ;  the  Proculians 
fixed  the  age  of  fourteen  complete,  as  that  which 
absolutely  determined  the  attainment  of  puberty 
(Gains,  i.  196;  Ulp.  Frag.  11,  28);  and  this 
latter  view  was,  as  we  have  seen,  confirmed  by 
Justinian,  fourteen  being  the  ordinary  age  of 
puberty  in  males  and  twelve  in  females.  The 
view  of  the  Proculians  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  the  ancient  law,  which  was  modified  as 
manners  became  more  refined  (Cod.  5,  60,  3). 

The  attainment  of  puberty  by  a  man  was 
celebrated  by  sacrifices  and  by  the  assumption 
of  the  toga  virilis :  thus  investis  is  opposed  to 
vesticfps  or  pubes.  In  Apuleius  (de  Mag.  98)  a 
tutor  is  blamed  for  having  given  the  toga  virilis 
to  his  pupillus  at  too  early  an  age  (Voigt, 
Zvdif  Tafelny  i.  §  32).  On  attaining  puberty,  a 
man  became  ci^Mible  of  exercising  public  rights, 
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though  with  some  restrictions.  Thus  a  person 
could  not  participate  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata, 
and  was  not  liable  for  military  service  till  he 
had  reached  juventus,  i.e.  completed  his  seven- 
teenth year.  (Dionys.  iv.  16 ;  Tubero,  Bist,  bei 
QelL  X.  28,  1:  cf.  Liv.  xxii.  57,  9;  xxv.  5,  8; 
xliv.  44,  3;— Pint,  C.  Graoch.  5,  as  cited  by 
Voigt;  see  also  Marquardt,  121.)  As  to  the 
protection  given  to  minores  vigintiquinque  annisy 
see  Curator.  (Bynkershoek,  Obs.  iii.  24; 
Cramer,  de  Pubert.  Urmino;  Klein,  Schriftm 
herausg.  von  Satjen,  40,  &c. ;  Savigny,  Syst 
§  1091;  EouhtLch,  S^mische  Ehey  273  f.,  275  f., 
403  f. ;  Marquardt,  Privatleben,  i.  121  f. ;  Becker- 
Gttll,  OaUus,  ii.  108  f. ;  Voigt,  Zw&lf  Tafeln,  i. 
§32). 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  practice  among 
women,  similar  to  that  among  men,  of  adopting 
the  toga  virilis,  as  women  probably  wore  the 
toga  praetexta  till  they  were  married.  (See 
Rossbach,  Die  Bffm.  Ehe,  273  and  417;  and 
for  a  contrary  opinion,  Voigt,  ubi  suproy  i.  32, 
n.  14,  and  Bhein.  Mus.  f.  Phil.,  N.  F.,  1878, 
xxxiii.  486.)  It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  though 
the  pupillaris  tutela  ended  with  females  on  the 
completion  of  their  twelfth  year,  they  still  re- 
mained subject  to  tutela  of  a  modified  kind 
{perpetwi  tutela  muUerum)  until  the  later  period 
of  Roman  law.  [G.  L.]    [E.  A.  W.] 

INAUGUBATIO  was  in  general  the  cere- 
mony through  which  the  augurs  obtained,  or 
endeavoured  to  obtain,  the  sanction  of  the  gods 
to  something  which  had  been  decreed  by  man. 
It  was  of  especial  importance  under  the  kings,  for 
it  was  the  formal  rite  whereby  the  gods  declared 
their  acceptance  of  a  certain  person  as  the  agent 
through  whom  alone  they  would  have  dealings 
with  the  community,  and  who  therefore  had  an 
imperative  claim  upon  the  obedience  of  the 
citizens.  The  king  himself  asked  the  gods  for 
the  sign  of  their  approval :  the  augur  only 
attended  to  recite  the  proper  formula  of  consul- 
tation, and  to  interpret  according  to  the  rules 
of  his  art  the  answer  given,  it  is  a  serious 
mistake  to  suppose  with  Lange  that  a  king  was 
inaugurated  under  the  auspices  of  an  interrex : 
as  soon  as  an  interrex  had  named  a  rex,  the  right 
of  auspices  passed  to  the  latter,  and  he  himself 
asked  the  gods  for  their  approval  of  his  nomina- 
tion (Liv.  i.  18, 44,  55;  Plut.  Num.  7).  Under  the 
republic  the  inauguratio  of  the  rex  sacrificulus 
and  of  the  fiamineswas  performed  by  the  college 
of  pontiffs  in  the  Comitia  Calata  (liabeo  in  Gell. 
XV.  27>  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  while 
the  king  had  the  spectio,  or  right  of  taking  the 
auspices  himself,  this  was  not  the  case  with  the 
rex  sacrificulus  (Mommsen,  EOm.  Staatsr.  ii.  9). 
The  pontifex  maximus  naturally  acted  with  the 
assistance  of  the  augurs ;  and  hence  he  had  the 
right  to  enforce  the  inauguratio,  if  it  was  refused 
by  the  augurs,  and  if  he  considered  that  there 
was  no  sufficient  ground  for  refusing  it  (Liv. 
xxvii.  8,  xl.  42).  In  the  case  of  the  pontiflfk, 
augurs,  vestal  virgins,  Salii,  and  probably  all 
the  other  priests,  the  inauguration  took  place, 
not  at  an  assembly,  but  pro  collegio  (Marquardt, 
Bifm.  Verw.  iii.  223).  Livy  seems  to  represent 
one  augur  alone  as  performing  the  right  of  in- 
auguratio in  the  case  of  Nnma  Pompilius  (Liv.  i. 
18 ;  compare  Cic.  Brut.  1, 1 ;  Macrob.  Sat*  ii.  9) ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  in  some  cases  a  newly- 
appointed  priest  might  himself  not  only  fix  upon 
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the  daj,  bnt  ilw  opon  th<  putiealar  aapir  by 
wbam  h«  dcilnd  to  b«  inaagoraUd  (CSc  I.  c ; 
uti  FUHp.  ii.  *3,  lioy 

Tlu  higher  mugutniUt  coDlinuMl  to  b<  in- 
aognnttd  nndei  the  repohlic  (EHoiiyi.  ii.  6),  and 
for  tljM  pnrpon  thej  were  inmrnoDed  hj  the 
anfon  (amdictio,  dnumfwliD)  to  appear  on  the 
Ckpitol  OD  the  third  day  after  their  election 
(Serr.  ad  Verg.  AoL  iii.  1 17).  Thit  inanEnntio 
coofarrsd  no  priiatlj  dignity  apon  tho  magi*- 
trataa,  bnt  wai  manlf  a  method  of  obtainii 
the  aDCtioD  of  the  gode  to  their  electioD,  ai 
gar*  them  th>  right  to  take  the  inipida ;  u 
on  Important  emergtnciei  it  wai  thtii  dntf  i 
make  n*e  of  thii  prii-ilegt.  At  the  time  ' 
Qcvro,  howirar,  thu  dutj  wai  acareel;  ercT 
olMTTad  (Oc  <fa  Z>iniL  ii.  36,  76).  A  bnildiog 
wai  "  inangarated  "  onlj  when  it  wai  to  he  nied 
for  mMtingt  of  the  atut*,  or  when  the  ritei  to 
1  there  required  it  ihouM  b«  a  tvtn- 
maugmtio  hallowed  the  tit«,  and  the 
io  the  baildiag.  Thiu  the  A»d»i  Valae 
I  coDMcrat«d,  but  not  inaugurated,  and 
iDMtiDgi  of  tfa*  noata  w«t«  nerer  held  there. 

[The  word  imatg¥ndio  it  pa*t-«la>iical,  but 
the  verb  itaiigamra  ii  oommonly  in  om.]  Cp 
ADCPICIA.  [L  S.1     [A,  8.  W.j 

INAXJBI^  an  aai-ring ;  called  in  Oreek  ft^ 
Tiar,  bocaiut  it  waa  worn  io  the  tar  (»)>)>  ind 
i>jU$<ar,  baeaiut  it  wai  inautad  into  the  lobe 
of  the  ear  (Aa^di),  which  wa>  bored  for  the 
parpcec ;  alio  ff^iaro,  from  flfHff  "  to  atring 
together  "  {if.  If^t:  Horn.  K  riv.  182,  Bym». 
a  -  Kto.  8  ;  PUn-  B.  S.  lii.  %  2). 

Ear-ringi  wan  worn  by  both  uiea  in  Oriental 
couitrtea  (Plin.  E.  N.  li.  £  136) ;  espactallT  by 
the  LydiaM  (Xen.  Aniii.  iii.  I,  J  31),  the  Peniana 
(Mod.  Sit  T.  *a),  the  Babyloniuu  (Jut.  L  104), 
and  alw  by  the  Libyani  (Macrob,  Sat.  riL  3,  §  7), 
and  the  Carthagiciani  (Bant.  Pom.  7.  2,  21). 
Among  tba  Oreeki  and  Romani  they  ware  wo~ 
onlr  by  femalai. 

Thii  omamant  coniiited  of  the  ring  (Eplm 
IHod.  3ic.  I.  c.)  asd  of  the  dropi  (jialagmia, 


Initead  of  a  ring  a  hook  WM  afta 
oaed,  ai  ihown  in  N«.  6,  8.  Ibe  wciMi  i 
Italj  itill  csntinoe  the  lame  pnctie^  fanf 
the  hook  through  the  lobe  of  the  ear  wilku 
any  other  bitening.  The  dropi  were  loiMliBB 
of  gold,  very  finely  wnmgbt  (we  Nol  S,  7,  i), 
and  loinctimei  of  pearli  (Plio.  tL  cc;  S&di 
£ni.TiL  9,  M;  Orid.  Mtt.  1.  265;  ClmLdi 
VI.  CoAt.  Himor.  928 ;  Sen.  Phmk.  400)  ml 
pracioui  itonei  (Koa.  3,  5,  G).  The  pcarii  i« 
Tilued  (or  being  tiictly  i^erical  (Hor.  Ifti. 
8, 13),  ai  well  m  for  their  gnat  >iit  ui  dtliiu 
whitencia;  bnt  thou  of  an  elonptid  bm, 
called  4iaidiiy  wen  aiio  much  ettMnicd,la)^ 
adapted  to  tenninate  the  drop,  and  bei^  MW- 
timea  placed  two  or  three  together  for  tkii 
purpo«  (Plin.  H.  S.  ii.  S  113;  JoT.Ti.4M). 
In  the  Iliui  (lir.  182,  183),  Han,  idiiniQ 
heraelf  in  the  moit  ciptirating  maano',  fM» 
ear-ringi  mad*  with  three  drapa;  en  uu  (fi- 
theti  TfiyKrin  iia^itm,  aee  Hellag,  i.  Bm. 
Spot,  p.  271  f. ;  Lea^  ad  loc. ;  OoOU.  VmT 
obHirTei  (iL  %  136)  that  grater  uptOH  n* 
taTiihed  on  no  part  of  the  dico  Ihu  ea  tlww- 
rinp  ;  and  according  to  Seneca  the  TilaeoTm 
or  three  eitatci  might  be  woin  in  1  Bi^  C 
(deflm-vii.  9,  §4;  cf.  dt  Kfti  ftcla.  IT,  j  2). 
All  the  eai-ringi  aboTB  eoeraved  beloi^  l»  dn 
Hamilton       Co]- 


whicb  animal 
ligarei  of  high 
artiitic  beauty 
take   the    place 


.   (BriUih  Unaamn.) 

Feitui,  p.  S17  ;  PUut.  Afm.  iii.  3,  18).    Tba  ring 
wai   generollj  of  gold,  although  the  ciHnlDOn 


mental  uttami. 

In      opolent 

lamiliea  the  cart 

the  eap-ringa 

1  the  bniineis 

called  AwKulae 
Onatrix  (Gru- 
Ut,  Inter.).  The 
Venn.  do' 
Medici,  and 
female 

•tatnes,      have  —  .    _> 

the  eon  piarcad,  '»•"*■  CBrtdrtM— *' 
and  proMbly  once  had  ear-ringi  in  tbtm.  ^ 
■tatua  of  Achiliea  at  Sigeum,  repi«*entio|  >"' 
in  femola  attire,  likew'iie  hod  thj>  arsa>«' 
(SerT,  in  Verg.  .4«ii,  i.  30;  TertoU-  * 
>atf.4).  [J.  T.]    [W-^J 

INCENDIDM,  the  crime  of  aettiag  "! 
object  on  fire,  by  which  the  property  of  »  ■■ 
ia  endangered.  It  wai  ttuu  a  more  fi^ 
term  than  the  modem  orani.  which  it  hww 
i  act  of  wilfnlly  and  malidonilr  l""^ 
roperty  of  another.  TIm  crinw  of  Ij^ 
dium  wai  the  lubject  of  one  of  the  l«"i  «.'*' 
Twelve  Tablet,  which  inflicted  a  "«"  f<^l 
ment  on  the  penon  who  tet  fire  to  f^f^ 
malidonal;  (_tdem  pntlitu)  j  bnt  if  it  «en  '»*' 
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bj  accident  (ceuu,  id  est  negligentia),  the  law 
obliged  the  offender  to  repair  the  injury  he  had 
committed  (Dig.  47,  9,  9).  The  punishment, 
howeTer,  of  burning  alive,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  passage  of  the  Digest  referred  to,  is 
supposed  by  modem  commentators  not  to  have 
been  contained  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  to 
have  been  attributed  to  earlier  times  in  the 
imperial  period.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  a 
great  fire  broke  out  at  Rome,  which  was  evi- 
dently occasioned  hwnana  fraude.  The  offenders 
were  discovered  and  punished  (animadversum 
est^j  but  Livy  unfortunately  does  not  state  in 
what  manner  (Liv.  xzvi.  27).  The  crime  of 
incendium  was  the  subject  of  various  enact- 
ments in  the  last  century  of  the  Kepublic. 
Sulla  in  his  Lex  Cornelia  de  sicariis  punished 
malicious  (dolo  malo)  incendium,  but  only  in 
the  city  or  within  a  thousand  paces  of  it,  with 
{tquae  it  ignis  interdictio,  since  it  was  frequently 
employed  as  a  means  for  the  perpetration  of 
murder,  which  was  especially  the  subject  of 
this  law  (Dig.  48,  8,  1).  Cn.  Pompeius  in 
B.C.  52  made  incendium  a  crime  of  vis  by  his 
L«x  Pompeia  de  vi,  in  consequence  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Curia  and  the  Porcia  Basilica  on  the 
burial  of  Clodins ;  and  the  dictator  Caesar  also 
included  it  in  his  Lex  Julia  de  vi,  which  enacted 
that  any  act  of  incendium  committed  by  large 
numbers  of  men,  even  if  the  object  of  their 
aasembline  together  was  not  incendium,  should 
be  treated  as  vis  and  punished  with  aquae  et 
ignis  interdictio  (Cic  Phii,  i.  9,  23 ;  cf.  Farad. 
4).  The  more  recent  Lex  Julia  de  vi  seems  to 
have  been  less  severe,  but  it  is  uncertain  what 
punishment  it  ordained  (Paul.  5,  26,  3).  The 
crime  of  incendium  fell  equally  under  vis  pubiica 
and  vis  privata  (Dig.  48,  6,  5 ;  Paul.  /.  c) : 
and  besides  the  two  criminal  prosecutions  given 
by  the  Lex  Cornelia  de  sicariis  and  the  Lex 
Julia  de  vi  pubiica  sen  privata,  a  person  could 
also  bring  actions  to  recover  compensation  for 
the  injury  done  to  his  property :  (i.)  by  the 
actio  legis  Aquiliae,  in  case  of  accidental  incen- 
dium (Dig.  9,  2,  27,  5 ;  48,  19,  28,  12);  (ii.)  in 
the  case  of  a  person  who  had  committed  robbery 
or  done  injury  during  an  incendium,  there  was 
a  praetorian  action  de  incendio,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  restore  fourfold  the  amount  (Dig. 
47,  9,  1  to  5).  In  the  imperial  period  various 
distinctions  were  made  in  the  crime.  First,  a 
distinction  was  made  according  to  the  greater 
or  smaller  danger  of  the  incendium  to  the 
contiguous  objects :  thus  incendium  in  the  city 
was  punished  with  more  severity  than  incen- 
dium in  the  country  (Dig.  48,  19,  28,  12 ;  47, 
9,  1,  12;— Paul.  5,  20,  1  and  2).  Secondly,  a 
distinction  was  made  according  as  the  act  had 
been  performed  dolOy  cuipay  or  castu  If  the 
incendium  was  not  [malicious,  but  still  might 
have  been  avoided  by  ordinary  care,  and  when 
casus  therefore  approximated  to  ciUpa,  a  person 
had  to  make  compensation,  and  if  he  was  unable 
to  pay  damages  he  might  receive  a  slight 
punishment  (**  levins  castigatur,"  '*  modice  vin- 
dicatur,"  Dig.  47,  9,  9  and  11 ;  48,  19,  28,  12  : 
cf.  Coll.  Leg.  12,  6;  Paul.  5,  3,  6);  but  if  the 
incendium  was  purely  accidental  (Jortvitum), 
no  compensation  was  necessary  (Dig.  48,  19, 
28,  12). 

During    the    later  Republic    incendium,    as 
falling  mider  the  Lex  Cornelia  or  the  Lex  Julia, 
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would  have  formed  the  subject  of  an  ordinary 
Judicium  Pubucum.  During  the  £mpire  it 
gave  rise  to  a  cognitio  extraordinaria^  held 
usually  by  the  Praefectus  urbi,  but  in  some 
cases  by  the  Praefectus  vigilum.  The  more 
serious  cases,  those  that  involved  db/us,  or  cuipa 
of  an  aggravated  character,  came  before  the 
Praefectus  urbi  (Dig.  1,  15,  3  and  4),  who 
could  exercise  his  discretion  in  inflicting  any  of 
the  severer  punishments  attached  to  the  crime. 
The  only  fixed  rule  as  to  the  penalty  was  that 
malicious  incendium  in  the  town  was  punished 
capite  (Dig.  49,  9,  12,  1);  the  position  of  the 
guilty  party  often  dett>rmining  the  mode  of 
punishment.  Thus  kumiliores  were  thrown  to 
wild  beasts,  and  the  penalty  of  being  burnt 
alive  was  probably  reserved  for  the  same  classes  ^ 
those  in  a  better  position  ("  in  aliquo  gradu  ") 
were  punished  by  the  sword  (Dig.  /.  c),  and  for 
those  of  a  still  higher  rank  Q^  altiores  ")  dopor^ 
tatio  was  the  penalty.  Milder  cases  of  incen- 
dium, those  which  were  not  committed  doto^ 
but  in  which  casus  approximated  to  cm/jki,  were 
tried  summarilv  by  the  Praefectus  vigilum,  in 
virtue  of  the  jurisdictio  he  exercised  as  chief 
of  the  fire-brigade  at  Rome  (Mommsen,  Staatsr^ 
ii.'  p.  1058 ;  see  Vigils).  He  tried  those  who 
had  carelessly  given  rise  to  fires  in  their  own 
homes  (*'qui  negligentia  apud  se  ignes  ha- 
buerint,''  Dig.  1,  15,  4),  and  thus  endangered 
the  property  of  others ;  sometimes  he  dismissed 
the  accused  with  a  caution,  but  in  cases  of 
culpable  negligence  he  might  punish  fustibus  <x 
flagellis  (Dig.  1,  15,  4).  He  probably  had  the 
preliminary  cognisance  in  all  cases  of  incendium^ 
since  it  was  his  duty  to  remit  the  more  aggra- 
vated cases  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Praefectus 
urbi  (Dig.  1,  15,  3  and  4). 

(Rein,    Criminalrecht   der  Sihner,   pp.    765> 
774.)  [W.  S.]    [A.H.  G.] 

INCENSUS.  [Caput;  Census.] 
INCESTUM.  IncsstuSf  derived  from  m  and 
castuSy  is  applied  as  an  adjective  to  any  act  that 
may  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  morality  or 
religion.  Hence  the  substantive  incesium  in  its 
earliest  signification,  and  before  the  juristic 
distinction  between  incest  jure  gentnm  and 
incest  juris  civUis  had  been  developed,  was 
applied  to  acts  which  religion,  or  natural 
morality  which  had  a  religious  sanction,  dis- 
tinctly forbade.  It  was  applied  therefore  to 
breaches  of  religious  obligation,  such  as  the 
unchastity  of  a  Vestal,  and  to  sexual  relations, 
established  between  individuals  within  certain 
degrees  of  consanguinity.  The  latter  class  of 
actions  was  the  widest  covered  by  the  term 
inoestumy  and  it  is  within  this  class  that  we  get 
the  later  distinction  between  incestum  jure 
gentium,  which  includes  nearly  though  not 
quite  all  such  actions  as  morality  forbids,  and 
incestum  juris  dvilis,  which  includes  such  actions 
as  were  forbidden  by  positive  law.  It  is  thus 
not  an  exhaustive  classification,  for  there  were 
relations  prohibited  by  morality  (mores^  and 
which  therefore  did  not  belong  to  the  Jus  Civile, 
such  as  relations  between  those  in  the  same  line 
of  kinship  (ex  transversOy  ex  latere)  which  did 
not  fall  under  the  Jus  Gentium,  since  this  only 
forbade  connexion  between  ascendants  and  de- 
scendants (Dig.  23, 2, 68,  *'  jure  gentium  incestum 
committit  qui  ex  gradu  ascendentium  vel  de- 
soendentium  nxorem  duxerit;"  Dig.  23,  2,  8, 
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^•oronrn  doetrt  son  potest,  qoU  hoc  jut 
moribiu  non  kgibiu  introdactam  ett :  **  cd  Dig. 
45,  1,  35,  1). 

The  old  Roman  law  did  not  know  of  this 
distiDctioOf  and  probably  took  cogninnce  of 
incett  onlj  at  a  religioos  offence.  A  sorriral  of 
thu  riew  is  found  in  the  tacraand  piacnla  which 
eren  at  a  late  period  followed  a  condemnation 
on  a  charge  of  incest  (Tac  iliin.  ziL  8) :  and  the 
caae  of  a  distinct  breach  of  religion,  such  as  the 
nnchastity  of  a  Vestal,  was  always  treated  in 
this  spirit  (Platner,  QuaettitmeM  hisior.  p.  25). 
The  Vestal  was  tried  before  the  pontifices  (LIt. 
viiL  15 ;  Cic  de  Leg.  ii.  9,  22,  **  incest  nm  ponti- 
fices sammo  snpplicio  sandanto  '*),  and,  if  found 
guilty,  was  led  through  the  forum  and  buried 
alire  in  the  campus  soeleratus  near  the  Col  line 
gate  (DionTs.  viii.  89,  iz.  40;  Ut.  riii.  15, 
xzii.  57 ;  inv.  ir.  9 ;  Festus,  s.  t.  tceleratua 
campus),  her  paramour  being  scourged  to  death 
(Lit.  xzii.  57  ;  Festus,  s.  v.probmm).  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  violation  by  Clodius  of  the  women's 
festival  of  the  Bcna  Dea  was  regarded  as  a  case 
of  religious  incest.  It  is  never  distinctly  called 
imc€9tum ;  but  the  combined  elements  of  impiety 
and  unchastity  in  the  act  would  have  made  it 
akin  to  the  Vestal's  breach  of  her  vow.  In  this 
instance,  however,  after  the  report  of  the 
reliffious  colleges  had  been  made,  the  case  was 
tried  before  a  special  secular  tribunal  (Cic  ad 
Att,  L  13,  3). 

To  constitute  the  incest  which  arose  from 
marriage  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  rela- 
tionship, doius  was  necessary;  and  thus  ignor- 
ance of  the  fact  was  always  excused.  Ignorance 
of  the  law  was  a  valid  plea  in  exceptional  coses ; 
it  was  an  excuse  for  the  woman  when  the  incest 
was  jwrit  civiliSj  and  also  for  men  under  age, 
probably  under  the  same  condition  (Dig.  48,  5, 
38, 2, 4  and  7 ;  Savignv,  System,  iiL  p.  391).  The 
prohibited  degrees  of  relationship  might  exist 
either  between  ascendants  and  descendants,  or  col- 
laterally (ex  latere").  To  the  former  class  belong 
those  who  bore  to  one  another  the  relation  of 
parents  to  children  (**quae  parentum  liberorumve 
locum  inter  se  obtinent,"  Gains,  L  58 ;  Just.  Inst, 
i  10, 1) ;  that  is,  the  relation  of  actual  parents  to 
children  by  cognatio,  the  relation  of  step-parents 
and  children  and  the  relation  of  parents  and 
children  in  law  by  afinitas,  or  the  relation  of 
parents  and  children  by  adoptio.  The  relations 
of  affinitas  were  apparently  no  bar  to  marriage 
in  Cicero's  time  (Cic.  pro  Ciuent.  5,  11);  they 
were  perhaps  first  made  such  by  the  Lex  Julia 
(Schulin,  Geschichte  des  rdm,  kechts,  p.  205), 
and  were  subsequently  interpreted  in  the  most 
extended  sense  (Dig.  23,  2,  14,  4).  The  re- 
lationships of  ascent  and  descent  created  by 
adoption  were  considered  to  continue  even  after 
the  adoption  had  been  dissolved  bv  manumission 
(Just. 7nsM.  10,1;  Gains, i. 59:  cflDig.23,2,14). 
The  other  class  of  prohibited  degrees  included 
those  who  were  collaterally  related  either  by 
nature  or  by  adoption ;  the  connexion,  however, 
between  an  adoptive  brother  and  sister  ended 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  adoption  ;  they  might 
therefore  marry  when  emancipated,  and  a  con- 
sequence of  this  was  that,  if  a  man  wished  to 
adopt  his  son-in-law,  he  had  first  to  emancipate 
his  daughter,  and  if  to  adopt  his  daughter-in- 
law  to  emancipate  his  son  (Just.  Inst.  i.  10,  2 ; 
Gaius,   i.  61 ;    Dig.  23,  2,   17,  1).      Marriage 


between  brothers  and  sisters  in  law  was  iaoestom 
jwris  civiiia,  but  the  principle  was  subject  to 
modification,  as  in  the  temporary  pennisika  of 
marriage  with  a  deceased  brothei^s  wife  (C«L 
5,  5,  9).  Marriage  relations  between  uncle  aad 
niece,  aunt  and  nephew,  were  prohil»ted  ontil 
the  time  of  Claudius;  through  his  marriagi 
with  Agrippina  the  law  was  modiBed  (Suet. 
Ckatd,  26 ;  Tac  Ann.  xiii.  5  and  7X  so  that,  whUe 
marriage  with  a  brother's  daughter  wis  per- 
mitted, that  with  a  sister's  daughter  was  not: 
but  finally  both  kinds  of  marriage  were  again 
prohibited  by  Constantine  (Cod.  Theod.  iii.  12, 
1).  This  did  not  extend  to  adoption:  ^^sroit' 
cuius  nemo  fit  per  adoptionem  "  (Dig.  23, 3, 12, 
4),  and  a  man  might  marry  his  adoptive  sister*! 
daughter  (Just.  Inst.  i.  10,  3).  Marriage  be- 
tween cousins  was  allowed  originally  (Cic.  pro 
Clvent.  5,  11 ;  Plut  Qu,  JZom.  6),  bnt  aftenranis 
forbidden  (Cod.  Theod.  iiL  10).  A  change  of 
status  did  not  affect  existing  relationships;  sod 
as  the  dissolution  of  adoption  did  not  dissoln 
most  of  the  degrees  of  relationship,  so  in  the 
case  of  slaves  manumission  did  not  dissolve  the 
connexions,  both  in  the  degrees  of  cognatio  and 
of  affinitas,  which  prohibited  marriage  (Dig.  23, 
2.  U,  2). 

In  early  times  at  Rome  there  was  no  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  incestum  ;  nor  even  when  tlie 
later  distinctions  had  originated  was  there  vaj 
direct  legislation  on  the  subject ;  the  Lex  Julia 
de  adulteriis  only  treated  incest  in  so  £urasit 
was  also  adulterium :  but  the  jurists  attached 
all  the  imperial  edicts  and  their  interpretation 
to  this  Lex  Julia,  and  so  brought  incestum  under 
the  heads  of  adulterium  and  stupnen  (Bein, 
Criminalreckt,  p.  873).  The  ordinances  on  the 
subject  then  attached  firstly  to  ineestnoas 
marriage,  in  which  case  the  marriage  was  roid 
and  the  children  illegitimate  (Just.  Inst.  i.  10, 
2 ;  Gaius,  i.  64) :  the  man  was  ponished  br 
relegatio  (PauL  2,  19,  5%  and  the  punishment 
was  levius  when  the  marriage  was  concluded 
palaniy  and  therefore  presumably  **  bonA  fide" 
(Dig.  48,  5,  39,  5),  gravius  when  it  was  con- 
cluded clam  (Dig.  23,  2,  68) ;— secondly  to  in- 
cestuous adultery — that  is,  adulteir  with  a 
married  woman  within  the  bounds  of  relation- 
ship :  the  punishment  was  deportatio  in  intfdaa 
for  the  man,  relegatio  for  the  woman  (Paul.  2, 
26, 15, 38) ;— and  thirdly  incestuous  stnpruoi,or 
incest  when  the  related  woman  was  unmarried, 
which  was  punished  in  the  case  of  the  man  bj 
deportatio  (Dig.  48,  18,  5). 

As  there  was  no  separate  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  incestum,  so  there  was  no  separate 
process  for  the  trial  of  the  crime,  except  in  the 
case  of  incest  regarded  from  a  purely  religiow 
point  of  view.  We  find  that  the  ordinary  esses 
were  originally  made  the  subject  of  a  jitdiciw» 
populi  (Plut.  Qu.  Rom.  6),  and  the  old  penalty  of 
being  thrown  from  the  Tari»eian  rock  (Quint 
viii.  8)  reappears  under  the  Empire  (Tac  ia* 
vi.  19).  We  hear  of  trials  for  incest  during  the 
Empire  taking  place  before  the  senate  (Tac.  Jm- 
vi.  49),  and,  as  connected  with  the  Lex  Julia  de 
adulteriis,  it  would  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  an  ordinary  judicium  publicum.  The  torture 
of  slaves,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  evidence 
against  their  masters,  was  permitted  in  thtfj 
cases  (Cic  in  MU.  22,  59 ;  Die.  48,  18,  5),  and 
we  read  of  an  accused  Vestal  being  required 


"  familUm  In  potmUte  hmbere  "  (Liv,  riii.  15), 
-which  meuu  that  ihe  wu  prerciitcd  Troin 
maaamitting  h«r  iIbtci  and  h  Heaping  the 
erideDC*  which  might  bt  wrung  from  thtm  by 
torture. 

(Rein,  Crmiiu^rerM  dar  Btner,  pp.  S69  S. ; 
PrimtrtcM  Cbr  RUmer,  pp.  404  fll ;  Walter, 
GaehichU  det  rSniKhm  Sxhti,  pp.  S30  S.; 
Schulin,  OimAichi^  dtt  rOmitchm  Stchti,  pp.  ITB, 
204  ff.;  Uadrig,  Verfaittug  }aid  Vervattung  dm 
rBmiMiAm  Staata,  p.  S30.)  [A.  EI.  0.] 

DfCITE'OA,  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  iy- 
fntiini  or  iyyMiini,  a  term  uied  to  denota  a 
pi«c«  of  damntiu  funiitnrt,  rarioiul;  ahaptd, 
and  made  of  ailrer,  bronie,  or  wood ;  rametimsi 
■doraed  with  figarei ;  and  emplojed  to  hold 
siDphona,  bottlea,alabastra,  or  any  other  ireiseU 
which  were  ri>nnd  or  poioted  at  the  bottom,  and 
therefore  lequjied  a  aeparale  contrivance  to  keep 
them  erect  (Athen.  y.  p.  209  f— 210  c;  Featoa, 
1.  T.  ladttga;  Bekk.  Aaecd.  p.  243;  Wilkiucn, 
Anc.  EgyptioHi,  ed.  Birch,  vol.  iL  pp.  8,  9,  42). 
Some  of  thoae  uaed  at  Alexandria  were  triangu- 
lar (Ath,  I.  c).  We  ofUn  lee  them  repreaented 
in  ancient  £g]'ptisn  painting).  The  anneied 
wDodcnt  ihowi  three  iyyt^aiu,  which  are  pre- 
■erred  in  the  British  Uasenm.  Thou  on  the 
light  and  left  hand  are  of  wood,  the  one  having 


iTi.  i,  Vuh. :  comp.  Horn.  Symn.  in  Xerc.  151, 
306 ;  Apolfod.  Bibl.  iii.  10,  §  S ;  Aeliao,  V.  H. 
ii.  7  ;  Eorip.  Ion,  32  ;  Dion  Chiyiart.  vi.  p.  203, 


Inchegae.    (Biitiili  ilDHam.) 

four  feet,  the  other  lii ;  thej  were  found  in 
Egyptian  tombi.  The  third  i)  *  broad  earthen- 
ware ring,  which  it  need  to  support  ■  Grecian 
amphora. 

Of  the  two  Greek  formi,  iyyui^ini  it  the  best 
atterted  (Lja.  ap.  Ath.  I.  c  fr.  18  Bekk.  =  20 
Scheibe),  i,yyMiiai,  from  frn'oi,  a  vexel,  the 
moat  intelligible.  The  frequent  employment  in 
ancient  time)  of  Te))eli  not  made  to  stand  it 
fHirther  illustrated  by  the  cuts  nnder  AlABU- 
TROTUECa,  AiABABTBtni,  Ahfhora,  and  Cht- 

TROPOB.  [J.   y.]      [ff.  W.] 

I'NCXJLA.    [DomcnJUM.] 

INCORP0BAXE8  BES.     [Dommuii.l 

INCUNA'BULA  or  CUNA'BULA  {irrif 
yarai,  swaddling-clothes. 

The  first  thing  done  after  the  birth  of  a  child 
was  to  waah  it ;  the  aecond  to  wrap  it  in  twad- 
dling clothes,  and  the  rank  of  the  child  was  in- 
dicated by  the  tplendonr  and  costlinesa  of  this 
its  finX  attire.  Sometimes  a  line  white  shawl, 
tied  wi^  a  gold  band,  was  used  for  the  purpose 
({Mom.1  Hymn,  in  Apoil.  Del.  121,  IS2) ;  it 
other  times  a  imall  purple  scarf,  fastened  with 
B  brooch  (Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  114  (203);  xAiV^Wi 
Longns,  i.  2,  %  3).  The  poor  used  broad  glleta 
of  common  cloth  (ponni,  Luke  iu  T,  12,  Eiek. 


ed.  Reiske ;  Plant.  Amphiir.  v.  1,  55,  Trvc.  v.  13). 
The  preceding  woodcut,  taken  from  a  beautiful 
baa-retief  at  Rome,  which  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  birth  of  Telephus,  shows  the  appearance 
of  a  child  ta  clothed,  and  renders  in  some  degree 
more  intelligible  the  fable  of  the  deception 
practised  bf  Rhea  upon  Saturn  in  saring  the 
life  of  Jupiter  by  preaecting  a  itone,  enTeloped 
in  swaddling-clothea,  to  be  deroured  by  Satara 
instead  of  hit  new-bom  child  (Hes.  TKeog.  485). 
It  was  one  of  the  pecnliarities  of  the  Laca- 
daemonian  education  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
mifyara,  and  to  allow  children  to  enjoy  the 
free  use  of  their  limbs  (Pint.  Lycarg.  16).  Plato 
also  is  In  favour  of  freedom,  and  ridicules  the 
notion  that  infants  are  to  be  kept  for  two  years 
in  iwaddling-clothes  (Legg.  vii.  p.  789  E).  Aris- 
totle mentions  mechanical  appliances  as  uaed  by 
\  some  nations  to  prerent  children  from  growing 
^crooked  {Pol.  rii.  17  =  p.  1336  a,  11).  (CS 
i  Becker-Oall,  Clarikta,  ii.  21 ;  Bltimner,  Pri- 
tatalteHh.  p.  289  ;  Fascia.)  [J.  Y.]  [W.  W.] 
INCUS  (tmiuiy),  an  anvil.  The  representa- 
tion of  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclopeson  variant  work* 
of  art  show  that  the  ancient  anvil  was  formed 
like  that  of  modem  times.  When  the  tmitb 
wanted  to  make 
use   of   it,   he 

E laced  it  DD  a 
irge  block  of 
wood  (iic^uUi' 
rer,  Horn.  11. 
ivlil.  410,  476, 
Oi  »m.  274; 
potitU  incadi' 
bat,  Ver;.  Am. 


451);  and  when 
he  made  the 
link  of  a  chain, 
or  any  other 
abject      which 


it  upon  a  point 

projecting  from  Incua,  anvil.  Itom  a  aem. 

one  side  of  the 

anvil.  The  annexed  voodcnt,  repretesUng 
Vulcan  foiging  a  (hnnderbolt  for  Jnpiter, 
illustrate*    these   circum*tances ;    it  li   taken 
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from  a  gem  in  th«  Royal  Cabinet  at  Parif. 
It  appean  that  in  the  **  brazen  age "  not 
onlj  the  things  made  npon  the  anril,  bnt  the 
anril  Itself,  with  the  hammer  and  the  tongs, 
were  made  of  bronze  (Hom.  Od,  iii.  433,  4S^; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  it.  761,  762).  In  later  times  it 
was  made  of  the  finest  wrought  iron  (mtckua 
^wscbm  ferr%)y  specially  hardened  for  the  pur- 
pose (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxir.  §  144).  The  inven- 
tion of  the  anril  ^d  other  smith's  tools  was 
ascribed  to  Cinyras  of  Cyprus  (Plin.  ff.  N,  rii 
%  195).  Cf.  Blumner,  Technol.  iL  187  £ 
[Malleus.]  [J.  Y.]    [W.  W.] 

INDEX.  [Liber.] 
INDIGITAMENTA.  rPoKTiFKX.] 
INDU'SIUM.  [Tunica.] 
INDUTUS.  [Amictus;  Tunica.] 
INFA'MIA.  The  in£unia  at  Rome  was  a 
moral  censure  pronounced  by  a  competent 
authority  in  the  state  on  indiyidual  members  of 
the  community,  as  a  result  of  certain  actions 
which  they  had  committed,  or  certain  modes  of 
Ufb  which  they  had  pursued.  This  censure 
xnTjlred  disqualification  for  certain  rights  in 
public  and  prirate  law,  and  the  persons  so 
censured  and  disqualified  were  called  infames, 
A  clear  conception  of  the  grounds  and  conse- 
quences of  innmia  can  only  be  gathered  from 
a  consideration  of  ithe  specific  modes  of  its 
exercise.  There  is  hardly  a  term  in  Roman  law 
which  admits  so  little  as  this  of  a  general 
description,  and  this  is  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  tracing  the  development  of  rules  out  of 
a  practice  which  was  originally  not  regulated 
by  any  certain  rules.  That  principles  were 
developed  which  specified  with  some  accuracy 
the  kinds  of  actions  which  produced  infamia, 
«nd  perhaps  also  the  kinds  of  disqualification 
which  followed  it,  we  know  from  the.  definite 
enumeration  of  such  actions  in  the  title  of  the 
Digest  which  treats  of  the  subject  (tUg.  3,  2% 
from  the  Lex  Julia  MunidpaUs  of  45  B.a 
(C.  /.  L.  n.  206),  and  to  a  less  degree  from  the 
Lex  Acilia  Repetundarum  of  123  B.C.  (C.  L  L, 
n.  198).  These  enumerate  on  the  whole  similar 
kinds  of  actions  as  producing  infamia ;  but  the 
disqualifications  are  in  each  case  dissimilar,  and 
adapted  to  the  special  spheres  of  action  of 
which  the  documents  severally  treat.  Of  these 
the  title  in  the  Digest,  which  treats  of  infamia 
only  so  far  as  it  affected  procedure  in  the 
praetor's  court,  gives  the  clearest  answer  to  the 
question  *^  What  constitutes  infamia  ?  "  but  an 
answer  only  applicable  to  an  age  when  the  idea 
had  reached  its  final  form.  The  answer  to  the 
question  '*What  were  the  consequences  of 
infamia  ? "  is  only  given  with  reference  to  the 
special  object  considered,  which  is  here  the 
working  of  the  praetor's  court.  When  we  look 
from  the  praetorian  to  what  was  probably  its 
original  source,  the  oensorian  infamia,  we  are 
leaving  codification  and  coming  to  scattered 
facts  of  history.  The  relation  of  the  censor's  to 
the  praetor's  infamia  is  indeed  diflicult  to 
establish.  There  are  two  alternative  supposi- 
tions possible  as  to  their  connexion,  either  that 
they  were  pursued  independently  of  one  another, 
or  that  the  praetorian  was  based  on  the  cen- 
sorian.  It  is  not  a  distinction  of  much  import- 
ance in  one  respect,  because  in  both  cases  the 
grounds  of  infamia  would  probably  have  coin- 
cided, though  the  purposes  would  have  differed. 


But,  as  the  only  object  of  the  praetorian  infanns 
was  to   preserve  the  dignity  of  the  praeto'i 
court  Q*  dignitatis  tuendae  et  deooris  sui  ctoa," 
Dig.  3,  1,  1),  it  seems  more  natural  on  tk 
whole  that  it  should  have  been  based  on  the 
censorian,  which  had  the  more  important  object 
of  excluding  from  service  to  the  state,  from  the 
army,  the  senate  and  the  comitia,  people  wke 
were   disgraced  by  unworthy  acts  or  occopa- 
tions.     This  will  justify  us  in  treating  mhak 
under  two  aspects,  its  primary  and  its  seeondsry. 
Primarily  it  is  a  matter  of  public  law,  as  shown 
in  the  censor's  exercise  of  it,  in  the  Lex  Adlia 
and  the  Lex  Julia  Munidpalis.    Secondarily  it 
is  a  matter  of  private  law,  as  shown  in  the  liit 
of   those    ''qui    edicto    praetoris    ut   iofsmes 
notantur  "  (Dig.  3,  1,  1,  §  8).     The  questions  to 
be  considered  are    the   causes  of  infamy,  iti 
primary  and  its  secondary  efiects. 

The  original  view  of  ii^my  being  that  it  wts 
a  course  pursued  in  the  public  interest,  the 
causes  of  infamy  were  those  acts  which  it  was 
considered  would  render  a  man  unworthy  of 
continuing  to  perform  the  public  duties  with 
which  he  was  invested,  llie  power  of  pro> 
nouncing  this  moral  verdict  rested  with  the 
censor,  and  was  originally  not  an  extraordinarr 
power  added  to  his  other  functions,  but  om 
arising  naturally  out  of  his  duty  of  registeria; 
the  names  of  Roman  citizens  in  their  sereral 
orders  on  the  occasion  of  a  census ;  although  at 
a  later  period  the  censor  might  summon  dtisent 
at  other  times  than  when  the  census  was  ia 
progress.  It  was  a  duty  exercised  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  state,  and  was  a  stsading 
safeguard  for  the  preservation  of  the  r^rpta  IN 
of  ^e  community  (Dionya.  xix.  16),  regulated 
originally  not  by  fixed  rules,  but  by  the 
standard  of  morality  or  respectability  which  it 
was  conceived  should  be  maintained  by  each  of 
the  three  orders — ^the  senate,  the  eqaites,  and 
the  voting  and  military  populace  (Qc.  de  l^- 
iii.  3,  7,  ''censores  mores  populi  regunto; 
probrum  in  senatu  ne  relinquunto ;"  Lir.  ir.  8, 
2,  "in  senatu  equitumque  centuriis  decoris 
dedeoorisque  discrimen  sub  dicione  ejoc  msg»- 
tratus  esset :"  cf.  Liv.  xlii.  3,  7 ;  xL  46, 1).  The 
profession,  for  instance,  which  disqualified  for 
office  would  not  have  disqualified  for  the  right 
of  voting ;  while  some  professions,  such  as  that 
of  an  actor,  disqualified  for  every  honour.  The 
censor's  power  in  this  case  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  consul,  who  can  refuse  to  receive  the 
names  of  those  candidates  for  office  whom  he 
deems  unworthy  of  the  position  they  desire  to 
fill  (Veil.  ii.  92).  There  were  no  fixed  rules  to 
bind  either  magistrate:  and  much  ss  the 
censor's  decisions  resembled  a  trial  at  law  in 
outward  appearance,  in  the  accusation  that  was 
usually,  though  not  always,  put  forward  by  a 
third  party  (Liv.  xxxix.  42,  7),  and  the  defeua 
which  was  permitted  to  the  accused  (Plut.  u 
Oraoch.  2),  it  differed  from  it  in  the  &ct  thst 
there  were  no  fixed  rules  of  procedure  for  m- 
ducting  the  case,  and  no  fixed  rules  of  law  for 
binding  the  decision  arrived  at  (Cic  pro  Chie^ 
45,  126.  *«censores  nihil  se  testibus,  nihil  tsbuljs. 
nihil  deniqne  causa  cognita  statuisse  dicent^ 
It  was  not  ajudiCNim,  says  Cicero,  but  an  <»»•" 
acbersio  and  an  exercise  of  auctorUas  (Cic  ^ 
auent.  42,  117),  and  it  was  not  followed  b; 
strictly  penal  consequences.    Though  it  might 


INFAMTA 

disqualify,  it  did  not  punish,  and  the  result  of 
Ike  censor's  judgment  was  only  ignominia  (Cic 
de  JRepub,  4,  6,  **  ut  omnis  ea  judicatio  versatur 
tantum  modo  in  nomine,  animadversio  ilia  igno- 
minia dicta  est ").  The  process  was  spoken  of 
as  a  noUttiOy  (torn  the  nota  which  the  censor 
wrote  under  the  name  of  the  person  afiected 
(Liv.  xzxix.  42,  6,  '*  ut  censores  motis  e  senatu 
adscriberent  notas;*'  Cic  pro  CluerU.  45,  118, 
^  subscriptiones  *'),  the  otfence  which  formed 
the  ground  of  censure  being  usually  spoken  of 
as  a  prcbrum.  An  attempt  was  made  to  check 
the  arbitrary  employment  of  this  notatio  by  a 
p^ebisoitum  passed  in  58  B.C.  by  Publius  Clodius. 
This  enjoined  that  the  individual,  before  being 
subjected  to  ignominia,  must  be  condemned  by 
both  censors  smd  must  be  impeached  by  a  third 
party  (Ascon.  in  Piaon,  p.  9 ;  Dio  Cass,  xxxriii. 
13).  This  would  have  taken  the  initiative  from 
the  censor,  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the 
closer  investigation  which  this  change  necessi- 
tated, brought  the  censorian  process  nearer  to  a 
process  of  law.  But  this  plebiscitum  was  soon 
abrogated,  and  since  the  censor's  decisions  con- 
tinued to  be  arbitrary  it  is  little  wonder  that 
they  did  not  become  permanent.  They  might 
be  set  aside  at  each  new  lustrum  by  the  in- 
coming censor ;  and  since  the  modes  of  decision 
were  not  fixed,  the  decisions  themselves  were 
not  respected.  Yet  we  find  that,  in  the  case  of 
certain  offences  that  involved  ignominy,  a  per- 
manent character  had  begun  to  be  given  bv 
succeeding  censors  to  a  decision  once  pronounced. 
This  was  the  case  with  perjury  (Cia  de  Off.  i. 
13,  40,  **eos  omnes  censores,  quoad  quisque 
eorum  vixit,  quia  pejerassent,  in  tterarios  reli- 
qneront "),  with  condemnation  in  a  disgraceful 
suit  (Cic  pro  Cluent,  42,  119,  « turpi  judioio 
damnati  in  perpetuum  omni  honore  ac  dignitate 
privantnr  "),  and  especially  in  the  case  of  dis- 
graceful professions,  such  as  that  of  an  actor 
was  accounted.  The  precedent  having  been 
established  that  this  disqualified  for  sll  civic 
honours  (Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  ii.  12,  '*  genus 
id  hominum  tribu  moveri  notatione  censoria 
voluerunt;"  Tertull.  de  Sped,  22,  ^scenicos 
manifeste  damnant  ignominia  et  capitis  demi- 
nntione  "),  it  was  natural  that  it  should  continue 
to  be  respected,  and  thus  we  find  how  the 
censorian  infamia  came  to  assume  in  time  a 
tralaticiory  character  that  gives  us  the  perma- 
nent categories  in  the  Lex  Julia  Municipalis 
and  in  the  Digest.  Certain  standing  offences 
came  to  be  regarded  as  necessarily  involving 
noiatiOy  and  as  involving  a  notatio  that  the 
censors  thought  fit  to  make  permanent ;  and  we 
would  naturally  expect  that  offences  which 
were  thought  deserving  of  a  permanent  notatio 
would  involve  the  most  serious  disqualification, 
that  of  exclusion  from  all  civic  duties.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  to  say  with  Savigny,  that 
there  were  a  class  of  offences  involving  per- 
manent disqualification,  and  that  of  the  most 
severe  kind,  and  we  may  safely  seek  such  cases 
in  later  documents,  such  as  the  praetor's  edict 
in  the  Digest;  but  that  these  cases  had  the 
exclusive  title  of  infamia,  and  that  this  was 
distinguished  from  the  censoria  notatio,  can 
hardly  be  established  from  the  evidence  adduced 
(Cic  pro  Cluent.  42,  119 ;  Dig.  48,  7  ;  Cod.  12, 
1,  2 ;  Savigny,  Systenij  ii.  §§  76  aq.). 
If  we  turn  to  the  special  cases  on  which  the 
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censor  laid  the  mark  of  ignominy,  we  shall  find 
that  they  comprehend  breaches  of  almost  all  the 
duties  to  society,  from  family  to  state  obliga- 
tions. In  the  higher  spheres  of  office  the  ex- 
magistrate  might  be  degraded  for  a  misuse  of 
his  powers  (Plut.  Tib.  Gracch.  2  ;  Liv.  xliv.  16, 
8),  the  judex  for  accepting  bribes  (Cic.  pro 
CluenL  42,  119),  the  soldier  tor  shirking  service 
(Liv.  xxir.  18)  or  showing  cowardice  or  dis- 
obedience in  battle  fLiv.  xxvii.  11 ;  Val.  Max.  ii. 
9,  7).  As  regards  tne  mass  of  citizens,  we  find 
that  the  misuse  of  the  right  of  voting  called 
down  the  infamia,  as  we  find  in  the  case  of  the 
censor  who  disqualified  the  whole  burgess 
community,  ^quod  et  innocentem  se  condem- 
nassent  et  condemnatum  consulem  et  censorem 
fecissent"  (Liv.  xxix.  87).  Further,  any  dis- 
grace that  attached  to  appearance  in  a  court  of 
law,  false  witness  and  false  oaths  (Cic  de  Off, 
iii.  31,  111),  criminal  condemnation  in  a 
judicium  populi,  theft  and  some  other  private 
delicts  (**  rhrtum  et  captae  pecuniae,''  Cic.  pro 
Clttent.  42,  120),  and  dishonourable  conduct  in 
trade  (Suet.  Aug.  39),  involved  infamy.  It  was 
also  the  result  of  certain  professions,  such  as 
that  of  a  mime  (Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  7,  8),  and 
of  dishonour  attaching  to  a  man  in  private  life, 
arising  from  non-performance  of  the  eacra 
gentUicia  (Dionys.  xx.  13),  misuse  of  the  powers 
of  divorce  (Yal.  Max.  ii.  9,  2),  and  even  from 
bad  husbandry,  neglect  of  property  (I^in.  if.  N. 
xviiL  §  11),  and  luxurious  living  (Plut.  IVk 
Oracch.  14).  When  we  turn  from  these 
instances  to  the  more  definite  categories  of 
offences  mentioned  in  the  Lex  Julia  Municipalis 
and  in  the  praetor's  edict  (Dig.  3,  tit.  2,  ^'De 
his  qui  notantur  infamia;"  (>)d.  ii.  12,  ^ex 
quibus  causis  infamia  irrogatur "),  we  find  that 
infiEunia  followed  condemnation  on  account  of  a 
criminal  offence,  originally  when  calumnia  or 
praevcarioatio  had  been  established  (Dig.  3,  2,  1), 
but  finally  as  a  result  of  any  condemnation  in  a 
judicium  publicwn  (Dig.  48,  1,  7 ;  Just.  Inst.  iv. 
18,  2),  to  expulsion  of  soldiers  from  the  army 
ignominiae  oauaa  (cf.  Lex  Jul.  Munic  L  121), 
and  to  perjury  of  certain  kinds;  to  certain 
private  delicts,  theft,  robbery,  injury,  and  deceit 
(dolue  malus),  the  infamia  extending  to  cases  of 
compromise  (^  danmatus  paotusve  est,"  Dig.  2, 
2,  1)  and  to  usury  (Cod.  2,  12,  20) ;  to  breaches 
of  other  obligatory  relations,  such  as  pro  Socio, 
Tutelae,  Mandati,  Depositi  (Dig.  /.  o. :  cf.  Cic. 
pro  Bosc,  Com.  6;  Lex  JuL  Munic  1.  Ill),  and 
to  insolvency  in  regard  to  all  obligations  (**  bona 
possessa,  proscripta,  vendita,"  Cic  pro  Quinct, 
15;  Lex  Jul.  Munic  IL  113-117;  Gains,  ii. 
154);  to  certain  acts  concerning  the  relations 
of  the  sexes :  one  who  has  married  or  given  in 
marriage  a  woman  before  the  period  of  mourn- 
ing has  elapsed,  or  has  been  the  cause  of  double 
marriage  or  double  aponsalia  with  a  woman,  is 
infamis.  Infamia  was  also  attached  to  the 
keeping  of  a  house  of  ill-fame  and  to  certain 
professions,  such  as  those  of  actors  and 
gladiators  (Dig.  I.e.;  Lex  Jul.  Munic.  U.  117 
and  128).  It  will  be  seen  from  these  instances 
that  infamia  always  follows  as  the  result  of  a 
personal  act,  and  depends,  as  Savigny  says, 
either  on  a  judicial  sentence  or  on  an  extra- 
judicial matter  of  fact. 

The  primary  effect  of  in&mia  was  always  a 
disqualification  for  certain  public  rights.    The 
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luitare  of  Um  ditqiudification  depended  partlj 
on  the  rank  of  the  penon  disquAiified,  bat  wu 
alwmjs  regulated  to  some  degree  bj  the  graTitj 
of  the  offence.  The  senator,  gailty  of  an  action 
that  disgraced  hb  position,  was  remored  from 
the  list  (VaL  Max.  U.  9,  2\  the  knight  was 
forced  to  giTe  up  his  position  in  the  equestrian 
centuries  (Lir.  xzix.  37,  9),  and  the  commoner 
was  remored  from  the  tribe  (**  triba  moreri  **). 
This  expression  of  **  remoral  from  the  tribe  ** 
may  signify  two  distinct  kinds  of  disqualifica- 
tion: either  the  minor  one  of  remoTal  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  tribe  (Ut.  xIt.  15,  **  neque 
enim,  si  tribu  morere  poasit,  quod  sit  nihil 
aliud  quam  mutare  jubere  tribum,  ideo  omnibus 
quinqne  et  triginta  tribubus  emorere  posse,  id 
est  dritatem  Tibertatcmqne  eripere  :**  cf.  Cic 
pro  dueni.  43,  122X  or  the  sererest  disqualifi- 
cation of  relegation  from  all  the  thirty-five 
tribes  to  the  position  of  an  asrarua  (Li  v.  xlii. 
10,  '^omnes  quos  senatu  moverunt,  quibusque 
equos  ademerunt,  acrarios  fecerunt  et  tribu 
morerunt  "X  that  it,  to  the  position  of  ^  ciritas 
sine  suftagio,"  in  which,  as  Lary  says,  **  libertas 
ciritasque,***  so  far  as  the  actire  manifestations 
of  political  life  were  concerned,  were  wholly 
lost.  Thus  this  extreme  disqualification  is 
spoken  of  as  a  **  capitis  minutio,"  and  certain 
actions  which  were  held  by  the  censors  neces- 
sarily to  inrolTe  it  are  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as 
**  summae  existimationis  et  paene  dicam  capitis  " 
(Cic  pro  JioK,  Com,  6).  The  fact  that  certain 
actions  could  be  spoken  of  as  necessarily  in- 
Tolring  this  extreme  infismia  shows  that  dis- 
qualification was  not  wholly  regulated  by  rank. 
The  magistrate  who  has  misused  his  functions, 
and  the  eques  who  has  disgraced  himself  in  war, 
may  not  only  lose  their  rank  in  the  senate  and 
the  equestrian  centuries,  but  be  relegated  to  the 
position  of  aerarii  (Lir.  xlir.  16,  8 ;  Val.  Max. 
ii.  9,  7).  And  it  is  extremely  probable,  as  has 
been  stated,  that  certain  offences,  by  whomsooTer 
they  were  committed,  came  to  be  considered  as 
necessarily  involTing  this  relegation,  and  in  the 
case  of  such  offences  the  principle  may  have 
been  upheld  that  the  relegation  should  be  per- 
manent ;  that  is,  that  it  should  be  sanctioned  in 
turn  by  each  succeeding  censor.  In  this  way  a 
table  of  actions  that  involved  infamia  might  be 
drawn  up  and  applied  in  various  ways.  In  the 
Lex  Julia  Municipalis  it  is  applied  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  unworthy  members  from  the  local 
senate  of  '*  conscripti  *'  or  **  decuriones  " :  and 
as  early  as  the  Lex  Acilia  certain  acts  (such  as 
service  as  a  gladiator)  and  circumstances  (such  as 
condemnation  in  a  jfidicium  publicum)  were  taken 
as  involving  perpetual  disqualification  from  the 
bench  of  judices  which  the  law  created  (Lex 
Acilia,  c.  13). 

If  we  turn  from  the  primary  or  public  law 
to  the  secondary  or  private  law  effects  of  infamy, 
we  find  that  these  arose  from  the  mode  in 
which  the  praetor's  edict  was  framed.  In  the 
edict  three  classes  of  individuals  were  distin- 
guished as  regards  their  capacity  to  postulate 
(Dig.  3,  1,  «de  postulando  ").  The  first  class 
was  composed  of  those  not  nble  to  postulate  for 
themselves,  the  second  of  those  able  to  postulate 
only  for  themselves,  and  the  third  of  those  able 
to  postulate  for  themselves,  and  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  for  others.  In  this  third  class 
were  included  **  omnes  qui  edicto  praetoris  ut 
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infames  notantur"  (Dig.  3,  1,  1,  8).  1^ 
limited  capacity  for  postulation,  whidi  mi  & 
restriction  origmating  solely  from  the  praetoi'i 
regard  for  the  dignity  of  his  court,  was  foUovei 
by  some  important  consequences.  One  of  Hi 
results  was  that  an  infamous  person  could  sot, 
as  a  rule,  act  as  a  oogniior  nor  as  a  procwratr 
(fVagm,  Vatic,  322-324).  The  consequence  of 
this  was  that  no  action  could  be  assigned  to  a 
infsmous  person,  because  all  such  assigniiKBtt 
took  the  form  of  commissions  to  a  cognitor  « 
procurator.  This  effect  of  infamy  was,  bow- 
ever,  counteracted  by  the  form  of  assignment 
known  as  vtUcs  actiones.  These  did  not  require 
the  nomination  of  a  cognitor  or  procurator ;  and 
as  the  person  to  whom  the  assignment  wss 
made  in  this  form  prosecuted  the  claim  in  his 
own  name  (^utiliter  earn  movere  suo  nomine 
conceditur,"  Cod.  4,  39,  9),  an  infamous  person 
to  whom  postulation  in  his  own  interest  wi* 
never  forbidden  could  not  be  excluded.  Another 
result  of  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  postnls- 
tion  by  an  infamous  person  was  that  no  snch 
person  could  undertake  a  popuiariM  (ju:tio ;  that  if, 
a  case  in  which  a  money  penalty  was  enforced 
on  behalf  of  the  state,  because  the  sustainerof 
such  an  action  was  a  procurator  of  the  state 
(Dig.  47,  23,  4).  An  adversary  could  not  be 
compelled  to  contest  an  action  with  a  procurator 
who  was  infamis,  or  with  a  procurator  ap- 
pointed by  an  infamis.  He  could  put  forward 
an  excepHOf  which  the  praetor  was  bound  to 
grant.  These  exceptiones  were  finally  remored 
by  Justinian  {Inst.  iv.  3,  1 1). 

A  distinction  between  the  working  of  infamia 
in  the  time  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire 
respectively  arose  from  the  relative  importance 
of  civic  honours  in  these  two  periods.  During 
the  Republic  the  civic  privileges  possessed  bj 
the  ordinary  citizen,  especially  the  right  of 
voting  and  of  serving  in  the  army,  were  of  more 
importance:  and  accordingly  the  public-law 
effects  of  infamy  played  a  larger  part  in  this 
period.  In  the  Empire  it  is  the  private-law 
effects  that  are  brought  most  prominently 
before  us.  Again,  as  during  the  Empire  the 
populus  had  sunk  into  comparative  unimpor- 
tance, the  censorian  powers  of  the  **cara 
morum,"  so  far  as  they  were  exercised  by  the 
emperors,  were  concerned,  more  particularly 
than  in  the  Republic,  in  preserving  the  purity 
of  the  two  higher  orders,  the  senate  and  the 
equites.  And  lastly  it  is  dear  that  the  censorian 
infamia  of  the  Republic,  since  it  was  concerned 
wholly  with  dvic  honours,  could  not  aflect 
women ;  yet  we  find  in  the  Empire  that  infamia 
did  attach  to  women,  as  to  those  taken  in 
adultery  (Dig.  23,  2,  43,  12).  The  omission  of 
the  mention  of  infamia  as  attaching  to  the 
woman  who  contracts  an  unlawful  marriage 
(Dig.  3,  2,  1),  while  it  attaches  to  the  man,  n 
explained  by  the  fact  that  wonaen  were  pre- 
vented by  their  sex  from  postulating  for  others 
at  all  (Diff.  3,  1,  5),  and  it  was  not  necessary  to 
mention  them  in  the  list  of  infames,  which  J 
in  this  connexion,  a  list  of  those  who  could 
postulate  only  in  certain  cases  for  others; 

(Mommsen,  Rdmiaches  StaatsrtcMj  »»•  /» 
p.  375  ff. ;  Savigny,  System  des  rSmixm 
Rdchts,  ii.  §  76  ff.,  translated  under  the  titie 
of  "Jural  ReUUons,-  by  W.  H.  ^M^' 
pp.  125  ff.)  [A.  H.  G.J 
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INFA'MIS.     [INFAMIA..] 

INFANS.  [IMPUBES.] 
INFB'RIAE.  [Fdnus,  p.  893  6.] 
I'NFULA,  a  flock  of  white  and  red  wool, 
which  was  slightly  twisted,  drawn  into  the 
form  of  a  wreath  or  fillet,  and  ased.  by  the 
Itomans  for  ornament  on  festire  and  solemn 
occasions.  In  sacrificing  it  was  tied  with  a 
white  riband  [Vitta]  to  the  head  of  the  victim 
<Vcrg.  Qeorg,  iii.  487 ;  Lucret.  i.  88 ;  Saeton. 
CcUig.  27X  and  also  of  the  priest,  more  especially 
in  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  but  some- 
tunes  of  other  deities  as  well.  (**  Sacerdotes 
Cereris  cnm  infulis  ac  verbenis,"  Cic.  Verr,  iy. 
50,  §  110 ;  Verg.  Aen,  ii.  430,  x.  538 ;  Serrius, 
m  Uc. ;  Isid.  Orig,  xix.  30 ;  Festus,  s.  v.  /»- 
Julae,)  The  **  torta  infula  "  was  worn  also  by 
the  Vestal  Virgins.  (Prud.  c.  Symm,  ii.  1085, 
1094.)  It  would  seem  that  the  infula  was 
itself  knotted  at  intervals  with  the  vitta  (Rich) ; 
the  loose  flocks  of  wool  would  require  some 
jsuch  fastening,  and  it  is  thus  represented  on  a 
painting  found  at  Herculaneum.  At  Roman 
marriages  the  bride,  who  carded  wool  upon  a 
distaff  in  the  procession  [Fusus],  fixed  it  as 
an  infula  upon  the  door-posts  of  her  future 
husband  on  entering  the'  house.  (Lucan,  ii. 
555 ;  Plin.  J£.  N.  xxix.  {  30 ;  Servius  ad 
Verg.  Am,  iv.  459.  Matbimonium,  Vol.  II. 
p.  144.)  [J.  y.]    [W.  W.] 

INGENUUS.  Ingenuus,  like  most  Roman 
terms  signifying  a  personal  status,  has  had  a 
history  of  its  own.  Its  meaning  b  only  dis- 
tinctly expressed  for  us  in  the  later  develop- 
ments of  Roman  law;  but  we  have  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  meaning  there 
given  was  not  the  earliest  it  bore.  If  we 
presume  that  the  term  originated  when  the 
•community  of  Roman  citizens  was  a  purely 
patrician  community,  and  was  applied  to  mem- 
bers of  this  community,  it  would  have  signified, 
418  Ortolan  expresses  it,  "  one  who  was  bom  in  a 
gens,  one  who  had  a  genealogy,  one  who  coald 
«how  a  line  of  descent  free  to  its  fountain  source 
from  every  taint  of  vassalage  "  (Ortolan,  p.  27, 
£.  T.).  This  conjecture,  it  is  true,  receives  no 
•confirmation  from  the  passages  (Liv.  x.  8; 
Cincins,  ap,  Fest.  p.  241)  quoted  to  support  it, 
which  have,  as  will  be  shown,  a  wholly  different 
bearing ;  but,  if  the  word  found  a  place  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  Roman  patrician  community, 
it  could  have  signified  no  more  and  no  less  than 
gentUiSy  only  emphasising  that  side  of  gentilitas 
which  insists  on  a  perfectly  pure  descent  as  a  neces* 
eary  qualification  for  the  status.  Later,  however, 
with  the  growth  of  plebeian  privileges,  ingenuus 
came  to  be  used  as  denoting  a  distinction  within 
the  plebeian  community.  Free  men  (liben)  are 
divided  into  ingenvi  and  libertini  (Gains,  i.  10). 
Such  a  distinction  could  only  have  been  of 
importance  within  a  circle  in  which  the  taint 
ef  vassalage  was  found;  that  is,  not  in  the 
patrician  community,  which  of  necessity  ex- 
cluded this  taint,  but  only  within  the  plebeian. 
^Liv.  vi.  40,  '^nec  ex  patricio  sanguine  ortus, 
sed  unus  Quiritium  quilibet,  qui  modo  me 
duobus  ingenuis  ortum  sciam.")  Ingenuus  will 
now  be  defined  by  the  definition  of  libertinuB: 
■and  the  stages  of  meaning  which  this  latter 
word  passed  through  will  necessitate  different 
atages  of  meaning  in  the  word  ingenuus  in  this 
second  period  of  its  history.  The  term  Hbertini^ 
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we  are  told,  was  originally  used  to  cover,  not 
merely  manumitted  slaves,  but  their  descendants 
in  the  first  degree  (Suet.  Claud,  24).  It  was 
employed,  therefore,  to  signify  one  who  was 
born  of  free,  but  not  of  freebom  parents. 
Ingenuitas  denoted  the  opposite  status  to  that 
of  a  libertinus,  and  ingenuus  must  therefore  at 
this  time  have  denoted  one  who  was  sprung 
from  freeborn  parents.  The  sons  of  libertini 
were  subsequently  placed  on  an  equality  with 
the  other  Roman  burgesses,  and  were  from  thin 
time  onwards  ingenui.  During  the  period, 
therefore,  in  which  we  can  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  trace  the  history  of  this  word,  ingenuus 
first  denoted  one  who  had  free  ancestors  in  the 
second  degree,  and  freebom  ancestors  in  the 
first  degree ;  later  it  denoted  one  who  had  free 
ancestors  in  the  first  degree.  In  this  later 
^ense,  the  sense  in  which  it  is  found  defined  in 
the  Institutes,  it  denotes  one  who  is  *'  bom  in  a 
state  of  freedom,"  **  qui  statim  ut  nascitur  liber 
est  **  (Just.  Inst,  i,  4) :  and  this  is  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  said  by  livy  and  by  Cincius  to  bo 
equivalent  to  the  original  meaning  of  patridus. 
The  statements,  **  patridos.  eos  appellari  solitos, 
qui  nunc  ingenui  vocantur  **  (Cindus  ap.  Fest. 
p.  241),  and  **patricios  prime  esse  factos,  qui 
patrem  ciere  possent,  id  est  nihil  ultra  quam 
ingenues  "  (Liv.  x.  8,  10),  are  simply  statements 
of  a  theory  which  is  probably  correct,  that  the 
word  patricii  originally  denoted  the  sole  free 
citizens  of  Rome.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
word  ingenuusy  although  it  always  signified  **  born 
in  a  state  of  freedom,"  did  not  necessarily  signify 
'*  born  in  the  possession  of  citizen  rights."  The 
citizen  who  is  made  a  citizen  is  yet  an  ingenuus, 
provided  he  be  a  freebom  man ;  throughout  its 
history,  as  applied  to  the  mix^  plebeian  com- 
munity, the  word  has  libertini  as  its  main 
antithesis.  There  is  only  one  reason  that  would 
make  us  regard  libertinus  as  not  having  been 
always  the  sole  antithesis  of  ingenuus.  For  it  is 
probable  that,  in  the  early  period,  one  bom  out 
of  due  wedlock  was  not  an  ingenuus,  a  restric- 
tion which  was  removed  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Roman  law  (Gains,  L 11 ;  Marcianus, 
*'nec  interest  justis  nuptiis  conceperit  an 
vulgo ").  But  there  is  nothing  to  snow  that 
children  bora  out  of  wedlock,  though  perhaps 
originally  not  ingenui,  were  ever  called  libertini. 
At  the  time  of  Justinian  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  constitute  ingenuitas  in  the  child  was 
that  it  should  be  the  son  of  a  free  mother.  It 
was  ingenuus  whether  it  was  conceived  or  born 
while  the  mother  was  in  a  state  of  freedom,  the 
status  of  the  &ther  not  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  the  condition  of  marriage  not 
being  required  (Just.  Inst,  i.  4).  Ingenuitas 
was  on  the  whole  a  gift  of  birth,  and  a  libertinus 
could  not  by  adoption  become  ingenuus  (Gell. 
V.  19).  But  under  the  empire  ingenuitas  or  the 
Jura  ingenuiiatis  might  be  acquired  by  the 
favour  of  the  princeps.  It  could  be  acquired  in 
two  ways,  indirectly  by  the  gift  of  the  gold 
ring  (Jus  aureorum  anukrwn),  or  directly  by 
the  naiaiibus  restitutio.  The  gold  ring  had  long 
been  the  mark  of  equestrian  rank,  and  the 
conferring  of  the  gold  rinc  on  a  libertinus 
carried  with  it,  in  the  early  principate,  not 
merely  ingenuitas,  but  admission  to  the  eques- 
trian order.  At  the  time  when  this  symbol 
raised  a  libertinus  to  the  rank  of  knighthood  it 
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wu  sparingly  employed,  generally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  position  of  the  fVeedmen  of 
the  emperor*s  honaehold  (Mommsen,  Staatsr. 
iii.  p.  519,  n.  1) ;  and  the  gift,  when  it  carried 
theee  consequences  with  it,  most  hare  asserted 
the  fallest  ingennitas,  inTolring  a  dissolution  of 
all  the  rights  of  the  patronos.  From  the  time 
of  Commc^ns,  howerer,  the  gift  of  the  gold  ring 
ceased  to  denote  admission  to  the  eqnestrian 
order  (Momrosen,  Staatsr.  iL  p.  893),  and  be- 
came  merely  a  means  fbr  the  conferring  of  a 
partial  ingenuitas.  It  merely  granted  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  implied  in  ingennitas 
during  the  lifetime  of  its  possessor,  and  did  not 
destroy  the  patronal  righU  (Dig.  38,  2,  3,  ^  hie 
enim  ririt  quasi  ingenons,  moritnr  qnasi 
libertos").  The  other  mode  of  conferring 
ingenoitas  was  by  the  direct  method  of  the 
niaiUms  restitittio;  this  was  considered  by  a 
legal  fiction  to  be  a  restoration  to  one  of  the 
primitive  rights  «f  man,  the  right  of  being  bom 
in  a  state  of  freedom  (Dig.  40,  11,  2,  *<in  qnibos 
initio  onines  homines  ftterunt,  non  in  qnibas 
ipse  nasdtar,  cum  senms  natos  esset ").  When 
each  a  restitntio  was  granted  to  a  libertinns, 
the  patronal  rights  were  lost :  and  consequently 
the  patron  was  nsnally  consulted,  and  his 
consent  obtained,  before  the  change  was  made 
(Dig.  /.  c).  The  possession  of  ingenuitas  was 
sometimes  a  matter  of  dispute,  and  we  find  the 
mention  of  a  Judicium  ingemutatis  for  the 
decision  of  this  question  (Tac  Ann,  xiii.  27). 
(Mommsen,  Rdmiat^et  Staatsrtchi,  iii.  p.  72  9q., 
pp.  518,  519;  ii.  2,  p.  518.)  [A.  H.  G.] 

mGBATUS.    [Patbofub.] 

INJU'RIA.  Injuria,  in  the  general  sense, 
signifies  a  violation  of  law,  what  is  not  jus 
("  Injuriam  autem  hie  accipere  nos  oportet  non 
quemsdmodum  circa  injuriaram  actionem  con- 
tnmeliam  quandam,  wd  quod  non  jure  factum 
est,  hoc  est  contra  jns,"  Dig.  9,  2,  5,  §  1). 
Similarly  a  person  acting  unlawfully  is  called 
injurius  (compare  inlex%  but  later  injustus 
(Voigt,  ZvMf  Tb/Wn,  i.  §  39).  Hence  the 
phrase  darnman  injuria  datum  means  unlawful 
damage  to  property  [Damnttm,  &c.]. 

Injuria,  in  a  special  sense,  is  the  term  which 
denotes  a  particular  kind  of  wrong  or  delict, 
committed  against  a  man's  person,  as  distinct 
from  his  property.  Injuria,  in  this  sense,  is  any 
unlawful  act  by  which  an  insult  (ooniumeiia, 
tfipis)  is  conveyed  by  one  person  to  another. 
Thus  every  intentional  violation  of  the  right  of 
another  is  injuria,  as  implying  contumelia, 
though,  if  such  a  wrongful  act  falls  under  the 
category  of  any  other  offence,  the  penalty  of  the 
latter  is  applicable,  and  not  that  of  injuria 
(Windsoheid,  Pandekten,  §  472,  n.  1).  It  follows 
m>m  the  nature  of  this  delict  that  it  cannot  arise 
without  an  intention  to  act  unlawfully  (dolus). 
The  external  acts  constituting  it  might  be 
various  in  kind.  Thus  it  might  be  done  by 
assaulting  a  man,  as  by  striking  or  beating  him ; 
by  other  conduct  likely  to  bring  a  man  into 
contempt  or  derision,  as  by  vociferous  abuse 
(convicium\  scurrilous  songs  and  verses,  libellous 
writings  of  any  kind ;  by  insulting  gestures,  by 
spitting  at  a  man  (Plant.  Cure.  iv.  2,  17 ;  Cic. 
ad  Quint,  fr.  ii.  3,  2) ;  by  going  about  unkempt 
and  unshorn,  or  in  mourning  attire,  with  the 
object  of  falsely  suggesting  that  the  person  so 
acting  was  suffering  by  the  misconduct  of  another 


person ;  by  demanding  a  debt  in  a  wit  Hkdr 
to  injure  a  man's  character  {damore,  fiag^kn, 
poacerty  Plant.  Pseud,  i.  5,  143 ;  iv.  7,46;  0»c 
V.  3,  5) ;  by  summoning  a  debtor  to  court  (w  ja 
vooatio)  in  an  illegal  manner  (Porph.  in  Hor.  Sit 
i.  9, 77) ;  by  obtaining  an  execution  order  tgiint 
a  person  as  if  he  were  insolvent;  byilkgiUj 
distraining  on  a  man's  goods,  &c    A  man  nugbt 
sustain  injuria  either  in  his  own  person, orb 
the  person  of  members  of  hb  family  who  wen 
in  his  power.     Injuria  to  a  wife  was  also  iBJvu 
to  her  husband.    No  injuria  could  be  done  to  t 
slave,  but  certain  acts  done  to  a  slave  wot  la 
injuria  to  his  master,  when  the  acts  were  m^ 
as  appeared  from  their  nature  to  be  insultiDg  to 
the  master ;  as,  for  instance,  if  a  man  should  flog 
another  man's  slave:  but  for  verbal  abuse  of s 
slave,  or  striking  him  with  the  fist,  Gains  (BL 
222)  says,  there  was  no  formula  prorided,  oor 
would  an  action  be   readily  granted  by  tbe 
praetor. 

The  Twelve  Tables  had  various  providoni  on 
the  subject  of  injuria.  The  penalty  of  mjoro 
for  a  limb  broken  was  retaliation  (Qaius,iil223, 
"propter  membrum  ruptum  talio  erat;"  ct 
Festus,  8,  r.  Talio);  for  a  bone  broken  or  bndsed, 
three  hundred  asses  if  the  person  injured  vsta 
freeman,  one  hundred  and  fifty  if  he  wss  ssltre. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  Gaius  made  % 
mistake  in  classifying  these  punishments  utdtf 
injuria,  the  prominent  idea  in  the  law  of  tk 
Twelve  Tables  respecting  them  being  that 'of 
damage  to  the  person  rather  than  that  of  insnH. 
(Voigt,  Zw6lf  Tafeln,  ii.  §  129.) 

The  ordinaiy  penalty  for  injuria  in  the  Twelre 
Tables  was  twenty-five  asses  (Gains,  lit  2S3). 
(Saius  adds  that  such  a  sum  seemed  an  adeqnsU 
compensation  in  those  days  of  excessive  porertr. 
Libellous  songs  or  verses  {pccenius:  cf.  Hor. 
Ep.  ii.  1,  145,  ''Fescennina  per  hunc  mTotti 
licentia"),  by  which  persons  were  firequentlr 
defamed  at  public  festivities,  were  followed  is 
addition  by  a  punishment  affecting  the  capnt  of 
the  offender,  which  involved  scourging  as  well 
as  loss  of  liberty  (cf.  Hor.  Ep.  1.  c  154),cr  wbkli, 
according  to  one  interpretation  of  a  passage  of 
Cicero  {Rep.  iv.  10),  was  death.  The  penalty  «' 
twenty -five  asses  provided  by  the  Twelw 
Tables  was  subsequently  found  insufficient  is 
many  cases,  and  so  an  action  was  established  bj 
the  praetor  {actio  injurianan  aestimatoritt)^  n 
which  the  injured  party  was  allowed  to  claim 
such  damages  as  he  thought  he  was  entitled  to^ 
and  the  judex  might  give  the  full  amount  or 
less.  Thb  became  the  ordinary  remedy  on  ac- 
count of  injuria,  but  a  Lex  Cornelia  g^ve  i 
special  action  in  cases  of  puisathf  verberatiOy  sad 
forcible  entry  into  a  man's  house. 

In  determining  the  damages  in  the  actio  aesb- 
matoria  the  praetor  had  to  distinguish  betw«« 
an  atrocious  outrage  (atrox  injuria)  and  that « 
a  less  serious  kind.  An  injuria  had  the  charafr 
ter  of  atroXf  either  from  the  act  itself,  or  ^ 
place  where  it  was  done,  as  for  instance  a  theatff 
or  forum ;  or  from  the  condition  of  the  pen* 
outraged,  as  if  he  were  a  magistratus,  or  if  ^ 
were  a  senator  and  the  wrong-^oer.wereapen^^ 
of  low  condition.  Infamia  was  a  sequence  ^ 
condemnation  in  an  actio  injurianan  [ISTAIIU} 

The  actio  injuriarum  was  regarded  as  a  fio* 
dictive  action,  in  satisfaction  of  a  purely  p^ 
sonal  injury  (actiones  vindictam  sp^antts),  *»■ 
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80  Goold  not  be  maintained  bj  the  heir  of  the 
person  outraged.  It  became  the  rule  that  emry 
kind  of  injuria  might  be  made  the  subject  of 
either  criminal  or  civil  proceedings  (InSt.  iv.  4, 
10).  The  criminal  proceiedings  and  punishment 
were  extra  ordinem  [Crimen].  Various  imperial 
constitutions  affixed  the  punishment  of  death  to 
libellous  writings  [LiBELLi].  (Gaius,  iii.  220- 
225 ;  Paul.  Sent,  Bee.  5,  4;  Cod.  Theod.  ix.  34; 
Cod.  ix.  35,  36 ;  Inst.  iv.  4 ;  Dig.  47,  10 ;  Keller, 
Inst,  141,  &c. ;  Hoschke,  GaiuSj  118,  &c. ;  Rein, 
Criminalrechty  §  354,  &c;  Voigt,  Zwdlf  Tafeln, 
ii.  §§  129,  130.)  [G.  L.]     [E.  A.  W.] 

INJUBIARUM  ACTIO.  [Injuria.] 
INO'A  (*IydaX  festivals  celebrated  in  several 
parts  of  Greece,  in  honour  of  the  ancient  heroine 
Ino.  At  Megara  she  was  honoured  with  an 
annual  saerifice,  because  the  Megarians  believed 
that  her  body  had  been  cast  by  the  waves  upon 
their  coast,  and  that  it  had  been  found  and 
buried  there  by  Kleso  and  Tauropolis  (Pans.  L 
42,  §  8).  Another  festival  of  Ino  was  celebrated 
at  ^idaurus  Limera,  in  Laconia.  In  the  neigh- 
bournood  of  this  town  there  was  a  small  but 
very  deep  lake,  called  the  water  of  Ino,  and  at 
the  festival  of  the  heroine  the  people  threw 
barley-cakes  into  the  water.  When  the  cakes 
sank  it  was  considered  a  propitious  sign,  but 
when  they  swam  on  the  surface  it  was  an  evil 
sign.  (Pans.  iii.  23,  §  5.)  An  annual  festival, 
with  contests  and  sacrifices,  in  honour  of  Ino, 
was  also  held  on  the  Corinthian  Isthmus,  and 
was  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  king  Sisy- 
phus. (Txetzes  ad  Lycophr.  107.)  [L  S.] 
INOFPICIO'SUM      TBSTAME'NTUM. 

rTESTAMKWTUM.] 

INQUILI'NtJS.  [ExsiuuM,  p.  516  6.] 
INSA'NIA,  mSAl^US.  [Curator.] 
INSIGNE  (jnifitioVf  iwitnifia,  iwi<nifxov,wapd' 
inifjLou),  a  badge,  an  ensign,  a  mark  of  distinction. 
Thus  the  Bulla  worn  by  a  Roman  boy  was  one 
of  the  insignia  of  his  rank  (Cic.  in  Verr,  i.  58, 
§  152).  Five  classes  of  insignia  more  especially 
deserve  notice : — 

I.  Those  belonging  to  officers  of  state  or  civil 
functionaries  of  all  descriptions,  such  as  the 
Fasces  carried  before  the  Consul  at  Rome,  the 
latus  clavus  and  shoes  worn  by  senators  [Cal- 
CEUS;  Clavus],  the  carpentum  and  the  sword 
bestowed  by  the  emperor  upon  the  praefect  of 
the  praetorium.  (Lydus,  de  Mag.  ii.  3, 9.)  The 
Roman  Equites  were  distinguished  by  the 
**  equus  publicus,"  the  golden  ring,  the  angustus 
clavus  [Clavus],  and  the  seat  provided  for 
them  in  the  theatre  and  the  circus  (Hor.  Epod, 
4,  15 ;  Mart.  v.  8  and  14).  The  insignia  of  the 
kings  of  Rome — viz.  the  trabea,  the  toga  prae- 
texta,  the  crown  of  gold,  the  ivory  sceptre, 
the  sella  curulis,  and  the  twelve  lictors  with 
fasces,  all  of  which  except  the  crown  and  sceptre 
were  transferred  to  subsequent  denominations  of 
magistrates — were  copied  from  the  usages  of  the 
Etruscans  and  other  nations  of  early  antiquity. 
(Flor.  i.  5 ;  Sallust,  Cat,  51 ;  Verg.  Aen.  vii. 
187,  612.  xi.  334 ;  Lydus,  de  Mag,  i.  7,  8,  37.) 

II.  Badges  worn  by  soldiers.  The  centurions 
in  the  Roman  army  were  known  by  the  crests  of 
their  helmets  [Galea],  and  the  common  men  by 
their  shields,  each  cohort  having  them  painted 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself.  (Veget.  ii.  17 ; 
compare  Caes.  B,  G,  vii.  45.)  [Clipeus, 
p.    460  6.]      Among    the  Greeks  the    devices 
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sculptured  or  painted  upon  shields  (see  woodcut, 
p.  459  6),  both  for  the  sake  of  ornament  and  as 
badges  of  distinction,  en&ployed  the  fancy  of  poets 
and  of  artists  of  every  description  from  the 
earliest  times.  Thus  the  seven  heroes  who 
fought  against  Thebes,  all  except  Amphiaraus, 
had  on  their  shields  expressive  figures  and 
mottoes,  differently  described,  however,  by 
different  authors.  (Aeschyl.  Sept.  c,  Theo. 
375-652;  Eurip.  PAo«i.  1107-1138;  Apollodor. 
Bibl,  iii.  6,  §  1.)  Alcibiades,  agreeably  to  his 
general  character,  wore  a  shield  richly  decorated 
with  ivory  and  gold,  and  exhibiting  a  representa- 
tion of  Cupid  branduhing  a  thunderbolt  (Pint. 
Aldb.  16;  Ath.  xu.  p.  534  e).  The  first  use  of 
these  emblems  on  shields  is  attributed  to  the 
Carians  (Herod,  i.  171);  and  the  fictitious  em- 
ployment of  them  to  deceive  and  mislead  an 
enemy  was  among  the  stratagems  of  war  (Pans, 
iv.  28,  §§  5-7  ;  Verg.  Aen.  ii.  389-392). 

III.  Family  badges.  Among  the  indignities 
practised  by  the  Emperor  Caligula,  it  is  related 
that  he  abolished  the  ancient  insignia  of  the 
noblest  families,  viz.  the  torquis,  the  cincinni,  and 
the  cognomen  **  Magnus.''    (Suet.  Caiig.  35.) 

IV.  Signs  placed  on  the  front  of  buildings. 
A  figure  of  Mercury  was  the  common  sign  of  a 
Gtmnasiuh  ;  but  Cicero  had  a  statue  of  Minerva 
to  fulfil  the  same  purpose  (ad  Att.  L  4). 
Cities  had  their  emblems  as  well  as  separate 
edifices;  and  the  officer  of  a  city  sometimes 
affixed  the  emblem  to  public  documents  as  we 
do  the  seal  of  a  municipal  corporation  (Anti- 
gonus  Caryst.  Hist,  Mir,  15). 

v.  The  figure-heads  of  ships.  The  insigne  of 
a  ship  was  an  image  placed  on  the  prow,  and 
giving  its  name  to  the  vessel  (Tac.  Ann,  vi. 
34 ;  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  6).  Paul  sailed  from  Melita 
to  Puteoli  in  the  Dioscuri,  a  vessel  which  traded 
between  that  city  and  Alexandria  (Acts  xxviii. 
11).  Ensched^  has  drawn  out  a  list  of  one 
hundred  names  of  ships,  which  occur  either  in 
classical  authors  or  in  ancient  inscriptions 
(Diss,  de  Tut.  et  Insignibus  Navium,  reprinted  in 
Ruhnken,  Opuac,  pp.  257-305).  The  names 
were  those  of  gods  and  heroes,  together  with 
their  attributes,  such  as  the  helmet  of  Minerva, 
painted  on  the  prow  of  the  ship  which  conveyed 
Ovid  to  Pontus  (a  picta  casside  nomen  hJbetf 
Trist.  L  9,  2) ;  of  virtues  and  affections,  as  Hope, 
Concord,  Victory ;  of  countries,  cities,  and  rivers, 
as  the  Po,  the  Mincius  (Verg.  Aen.  x.  206),  the 
Delia,  the  Syracuse,  the  Alexandria  (Athen.  v. 
p.  208  f ) ;  and  of  men,  women,  and  animals,  as 
the  boar's  head,  which  distinguished  the  vesseb 
of  Samos  (Herod,  iii.  59 ;  Choerilus,  p.  155,  ed. 
Naeke ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  ^ofjuoKhs  rpiiros :  Eust.  m 
Hom.  Od,  xiii.  p.  525),  the  swan,  the  tiger 
(Verg.  Aen.  x.  166),  the  bull  (irporofiii¥  ra^tpov, 
SchoL  in  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  168).  Plutarch  men- 
tions a  Lycian  vessel  with  the  sign  of  the  lion 
on  its  prow,  and  that  of  the  serpent  on  its  poop, 
manifestly  intended  to  express  the  form  ot  the 
chimaera  (MtU.  Virt.  p.  247  F).  After  an 
engagement  at  sea,  the  insigne  of  a  conquered 
vessel,  as  well  as  its  aplustre,  was  often  taken 
from  it  and  suspended  in  some  temple  as  an 
offering  to  the  god  (Plut.  Themist.  15).  Figure- 
heads were  probably  used  from  the  first  origin 
of  navigation.  On  the  war-galleys  of  the 
Phoenicians,  who  called  them,  as  Herodotus  says 
(iii.  37),  irartuKoiy  i,e.  "carved  images,"  they 
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kad  sometimM  a  rerj  ^roieiaiit  appesraBOt. 
It  would  appear  that  the  vmfmr^fuk  of  Oreek 
ahipa  were  toinetimes  distinct  from  their  Mniee ; 
the  latter  were  alwari  feminine  amonf  the 
Ormk*  (Boeckh,  SetmrL  p.  81  E;  Becker430ll, 
CkmrikUi,  L  192X  the  former  not  ao. 

Beaidaa  the  badge  which  distingniahod  each 
indiridoal  thip,  and  which  waa  cither  an  en- 
praTed  and  painted  wooden  imafe  Ibrminc  part 
of  the  prow,  or  a  figure  often  aooompaniad  bj  a 
name  and  painted  on  both  the  bowa  of  the  Tceael, 
other  insifnia,  which  coold  be  elerated  or  lowered 
at  pleasure,  were  requisite  in  naral  engafementa. 
These  were  probably  flags  or  staadards,  fixed  to 
the  aplustre  or  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  serring 
to  mark  all  thoee  Teasels  which  belonged  to  the 
same  fleet  or  to  the  same  nation.  Such  were 
««the  Attic"  and  **the  Persic  signals"  (rh 
'Arrue^  w^fitttf,  Polraen.  iii.  11,  {  11 ;  viiL  53, 
{  1).  A  purple  saii  indicated  the  admiral's 
ship  among  the  Romans,  and  flags  of  different 
eoloofs  were  used  in  the  fleet  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  {  22).  (Cf.  Becker- 
GOll,  CharikUM,  i.  189-192;  Navb,  Vol.  II. 
p.  216  6.)  [J.  T.]    [W.  W.] 

INSIXIA,  from  mailing  a  part  of  the  loom 
(onljr  in  Lucret.  t.  1353).  Thej  were  supposed 
to  be  the  treadles,  pressed  by  the  weaTer's  foot ; 
but  the  epithet  kvia,  smooth  or  polished,  does 
not  suit  these ;  and  the  insilia  are  more  probablj 
the  heddles  or  leash-rods  which  open  the  warp. 
(Schneider,  Index  to  Scnptore$  Bei  Rutiioaa^  s.  t. 
TWa ;  Rich,  s.  «. ;  If  unro,  ad  he.) 

As  the  word  is  not  found  elsewhere,  its 
meaning  can  only  be  guessed  (Munro:  so  also 
Blnmner,  Techmoi,  I  143  n.).  [W.  W.] 

rNSTITA  (ynptw49iop),  1.  A  flounce ;  a  fiUet. 
The  Roman  matrons  sometimes  wore  a  broad 
fillet  with  ample  folds,  sewed  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tunic  and  reaching  to  the  instep.  The  use 
of  it  indicated  propriety  and  good  taste  in  dress 
<Hor.  Sat.  i.  2,  29;  Grid,  Ar$  AmaL  I  32). 
It  must  have  resembled  a  modem  flounce.  The 
notion  that  it  was  a  train  rather  than  a  flounce, 
faToured  by  Rich  (s.  v.)  and  Becker,  is  decisirely 
rejected  by  GOll  (Becker-Qoll,  ChariUet,  u.  27, 
uL  255). 

2.  The  word  instita  seems  sometimes  to  hare 
borne  much  the  same  sense  as  Fabcia,  e.g.  the 
girth  of  a  bed,  which  might  also  be  used  as  a 
bandage  (Petron.  Sat  oc  20,  97).  In  a  rather 
obscure  Itne  of  Statins  (**  Candida  pampineo 
subnectitur  insUU  filo,"  Theb.  t\\.  654),  it 
appears  to  mean  a  riband  or  fillet  [VnTA]  tied 
round  a  thyrsus :  Rich  gires  an  example  of  this 
from  a  Poropeian  painting.     [J.  Y.]    [W.  W.] 

rNSTITOB.    [iNSTiTORiA  Acna] 

mSTITU'BIA  ACTIO.  According  to  the 
Jus  Civile,  a  person  could  not  be  sued  on  a 
contract  which  his  agent  had  entered  into  on  his 
account.  But  as  in  course  of  time,  with  the 
growth  of  commerce,  the  Romans  came  to  carry 
on  various  lucrative  occupations  by  means  of 
slaves  (cf.  Poste's  Gahu,  iv.   71,  comm.X  the 

{»raetor  remedied  the  inconvenience  of  the  civil 
aw  by  allowing  in  the  case  of  the  actio  insti- 
toria  and  certain  other  cases  an  additional  action 
against  a  person  by  whose  authority  a  contract 
had  been  made  (actionet  adjecticiae  qualitatU). 
Bf  the  formula  hutitoria  a  principal  was  made 
liable  for  business  debts  contracted  by  anyone, 
whether  his  son  or  his  slave,  or  the  slave  of 


another  or  a  free  person,  whom  he  had  mak 
his  mttHot'^^  OMnager  of  a  trade  or  i»asim, 
as  banker,  innkeeper,  £c  (**  ideo  antem  institsa 
appellatur,  quia    qui    negotiationibos    pistyo- 
nuntur  institores  vocantur,**  Inst.  iv.  7).    ?^ 
bably  at  first  an  action  was  only  givca  oa 
account  of  contracts  made  by  filjiiamiliss  «r 
alavea  of  the  owner  of  the  buaineas,  but  after- 
wards  extended.     (Cf.  Inst.  /.  c.)    The  peiNa 
who  contracted  with  an  institor  would  have  two 
debtors :  1,  the  institor,  the  contracting  party ; 
and  2,  his  master  or  employer.    In  the  forakola 
mMtUoria  brought  against  the  Utter,  the  aaae 
of  the  institor  would  appear  in  the  infmitiii,  that 
of  the  master  in  the  eomdenmatia,    [Acno.] 

The  principle  of  the  actio  institoria  was 
finally  extended  to  all  contracts  of  agents  who 
were  not  institores,  and  so  a  contract  entered 
into  with  an  agent  could  always  be  enforced 
against  his  principal  (^  actio  ad  ezemplnm  insti- 
toriae  actionis,"  called  by  commentators  actio 
utilit  or  ^Mosi  inttitorid),  Institores  are  coupled 
with  namtae  by  Horace  (^Ep.  xviL  20)  and  with 
the  magitter  novis  (fiarm,  iiL  6,  30).  [Ct 
ExjcBcnoELA.  Actio.]  (Gains,  vr.  71;  lost 
iv.  7  ;  Dig.  14,  3.)  [G.  L.]    [E.  A.  W.] 

•  INSTITUTIONES.  A  student  b^pimag 
the  study  of  law  was  instituted  in  the  subject 
(Huts^*);  Le.  he  mtuki  through  an  elementary 
course  of  legal  instruction  under  the  directioo 
of  a  competent  lawyer.  (For  an  aoooant  of 
Roman  legal  education,  see  Bremer,  Die  Redd9- 
acMim,  U.S.W.)  Such  introductory  study  natii« 
rally  led  to  the  publication  of  law  books  of  aa 
educational  kind,  which  were  called  Inttttrntimes, 
There  were  various  institutional  works  written 
by  the  Roman  jurists.  Thus  Callistratus,  who 
lived  under  Septimius  Severus  and  Antoniaos 
Caracalla,  wrote  three  books  of  lutitutet. 
Aelius  Marcianus  wrote  sixteen  books  of  lasti* 
tutes,  under  Caracalla,  or  shortly  afterwards. 
Florentinus,  who  probably  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Antonines,  wrote  twelve  books  of  Institat«s, 
from  which  there  are  forty-two  excerpts  in  the 
Digest.  Paulus  also  wrote  two  books  of  Insti- 
tutiones.  There  still  remain  fragments  of  tlie 
Institutions  of  Ulpian  (see  &C8imil«  in  Backing's 
edition  of  Ulpian). 

But  the  most  important  treatiae  of  this  kind 
that  we  know  of  was  the  Institutes  of  Gains, 
in  four  books  or    commentaries.     They  wcr« 
formerly  only  known  from  a  few  excerpts  in  tb« 
Digest,  from  the  epitome  of  Gains  contained  ia 
the  Breviarium  of  Alaric  IL  the  Visigt^  from 
the  Collatio,  and  a  few  quotations  in  the  commen- 
tary of  Boethius  on  the  Topica  of  (^ocro,  and  io 
Priscian.    The  MS.  of  Gaius  was  discovered  is 
the  library  of  the  chapter  of  Verona,  by  Kiebohr. 
in  1816.     It  was  first  copied  by  Goeschea  asd 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  and  an  edition  was  pob- 
lished  by  Goeschen  in  1820.    The  dectphehs; 
of  the  MS.  was  a  work  of  great  labour,  as  it  is  t 
palimpsest,   the    writing    on  which   has    be«i 
washed  out,  and  in  some  places  eraaed  witb  > 
knife,  in  order  to  adapt  the  parchment  for  tkt 
purposes  of  the  transcriber.    The  parchni«iN 
after  being  thus  treated,  was  used  by  tni>- 
scribing  upon  it  some  works  of  Jerome,  chiedr 
his  Epistles.    The  old  writing  was  so  obsesre 
that  it  could  only  be  seen  by  applying  to  it  as 
infusion  of  gall*nuts.    A  fresh  examinatioa  ^ 
the  MS.  was  made  by  Bluhme^  but  with  littJ« 
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additional  profit,  owing  to  the  accidental  loss  of 
the  paper  containing  the  results  of  his  work. 
A  second  edition  of  Gains  was  published  by 
Goeschen  in  1824,  with  valnable  notes,  and  an 
index  of  the  sigla  used  in  the  MS.  The  preface 
to  the  first  contains  a  complete  demonstration 
that  the  MS.  of  Verona  is  the  genuine  Comment 
tarU  of  Gains,  though  the  MS.  itself  has  no 
title.  An  improved  edition  of  Goeschen,  by 
Lachmann,  appeared  in  1842.  In  1866  an 
apograph  or  facsimile  of  the  MS.  by  Boecking 
was  published,  which  was  based  on  Goeschen's 
collation,  and  some  notes  made  by  Bluhme. 
An  entirely  new  and  independent  facsimile  of 
the  MS.  was  made  by  the  German  philologbt 
Studemund  in  1866,  1867,  1868,  and  published 
in  1874.  It  contains  many  amendments  of  and 
some  not  inconsiderable  additions  to  the  readings 
of  Goeschen  and  Bluhme.  The  editions  of  Gaius 
which  have  appeared  since  1874  have  made 
Studemund's  apograph  the  foundation  of  their 
text.  The  most  trustworthy  of  these  is  that  by 
Eruger  and  Studemund. 

It  appears  from  internal  evidence  that  Gaius 
wrote  hb  Institutes  under  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Marcus  Aurelius.  According  to  Demburg  {Die 
Jnstiiutionen  de$  Gaius^  em  CoUegienheft  am 
dem  Jahre  161  A.D.),  the  work  is  made  up  of 
lectures,  which  Gaius  had  previously  delivered. 
It  was  the  favourite  text-book  in  the  law  schools 
till  it  was  superseded  by  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian.  Of  Gains  himself  hardly  anything  is 
known.  Hb  full  name  has  not  come  down  to 
us.  (Cf.  Roby*s  Introduction  to  the  Digest^ 
pt.  i.  ch.  xiii. ;  Buschke,  Gaius;  £tude  sur 
Gaiu8y  par  £.  Gl&3con,  §§  2,  3.  For  the  cha- 
racteristics of  his  style,  see  Kalb,  Archiv  fOr 
Latein,  Lexikographie^  i.  82,  &c.)  Gaius  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  the  Sainniani  [JuKis- 
OOireiTLTi].  The  juvists  whom  he  cites  in  his 
Institutes  are  Cassius,  Fufidius,  Javolenus, 
Julianus,  Labeo,  Maximus,  G.  Muoius,  Ofilius, 
Proculus,  Sabinus,  Servius,  Servius  Sulpidus, 
Sextus,  Tubero.  Many  passages  in  the  Frag- 
ments of  (Jlpian  are  the  same  as  passages  in 
Gains,  which  may  be  explained  by  assuming 
that  both  these  writers  copied  such  parts  from 
the  same  original.  Marcian  and  Ulpian  follow 
a  similar  system  of  arrangement  to  that  of  Gaius, 
but  it  b  more  probable  that  they  did  not  copy 
it  from  him. 

The  treatise  of  Gains,  unlike  the  Edictum 
perpetuwn  and  other  compilations  of  Roman  law 
intended  for  practical  purposes,  is  intended  to  be 
arranged  on  scientific  principles,  though  its  order 
of  subjects  b  frequently  confused.  Its  subject- 
matter  b  distributed  under  the  three  heads  of 
(1)  persons,  (2)  things,  (3)  actions — *'omne  jus 
quo  utimur  vel  ad  personas  pertinet,  vel  ad  res, 
vel  ad  actiones  "  (t  8).  The  contrast  between 
personae  and  res  may  have  been  derived  from 
writings  on  jus  sacrum  (cf.  Kriiger*s  Gesch,  des 
Quellen^  §  24,  n.  41,  with  passages  from  Augustine 
there  cited).  Some  writers  suppose  that  this 
threefold  division  of  law  originated  with  Gains, 
but  one  would  rather  gather  from  the  way  in 
which  he  introduces  it  that  it  was  already  well 
known  in  the  Roman  schools,  lliere  has  been 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  division.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  first  head  of  it  (the  first  book),  which 
treats  of  persons,  comprehends  the  status  of 


persons  regarded  as  the  subjects  of  rights; 
others  affirm  that  it  treats  of  legal  capacity,  or 
of  the  three  conditions  which  correspond  to  the 
threefold  capitb  deminutio.  According  to  Sa- 
vigny,  this  part  of  the  work  treats  only  of 
persons  so  far  as  they  belong  to  the  familia  in 
the  widest  Roman  acceptation  of  that  term,  and 
so  in  hb  opinion  the  law  of  persons  b  equivalent 
to  family  law  (Savigny,  8yst.  i.  393).  The  law 
of  persons  consists  in  fact  of  the  divbions  of  men 
into  free  and  slaves,  free-bom  and  freedmen,  and 
then  notices  the  different  kinds  of  power  which 
one  person  may  exercise  over  another — the  power 
of  the  master  over  the  slave  (dominica  potestas^ 
the  power  of  the  father  over  his  children  (patria 
potestas),  the  power  of  a  husband  over  a  wife 
(mantis),  the  power  exercised  over  a  person 
in  mancipii  causa.  Lastly,  it  treats  of  tutela^ 
which  in  its  origin  was  a  kind  of  potestas. 
Thus  the  object  of  the  law  of  persons  seems  to 
be,  not  to  describe  family  relations  generally, 
but  to  distinguish  men  according  as  to  whether 
they  are  independent  or  subordinate,  capable  of 
acting  for  themselves  or  under  some  incapacity 
in  thb  respect.  The  second  part  treats  of  res ; 
that  is,  of  property  in  the  widest  meaning  of  the 
term,  comprehending  the  law  of  ownership  and 
the  law  of  obligation,  which  two  divisions  occupv 
the  second  and  third  books.  The  fourth  book 
treats  of  actions  or  procedure. 

It  was  the  object  of  Justinian  to  comprise  in 
hb  Code  and  Digest  or  Pandects  a  complete  body 
of  law.  But  these  works  were  not  adapted  to 
elementary  instruction,  and  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  jurists  were  no  longer  allowed  to  have 
any  authority,  except  so  far  as  they  had  been 
incorporated  in  the  Digest.  Moreover,  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Gaius,  the  favourite  text-book  of 
the  schools,  were  antiquated.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  prepare  an  elementary  treatise,  for 
which  purpose  Justinian  appointed  a  commission 
consisting  of  Tribonian,  Theophilus,  and  Doro- 
thens;  the  two  latter  were  professors  of  law, 
and  assisted  Tribonian  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Digest. 

The  conmiission  was  instructed  to  compose  an 
institutional  work  which  should  contain  the 
elements  of  the  law  (Jegum  cunabula)f  and  should 
not  be  encumbered  with  useless  matter  (Prooem., 
Inst.).  Accordingly  they  produced  a  treatise, 
under  the  title  of  Institutiones  or  Elementa  (de 
juris  docendi  ratione)^  which  was  chiefiy  compiled 
from  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  and  his  res  cottidicmae 
(Const.  Impe'ratoriae,  §  6).  But  though  the 
Institutiones  of  Justinian  were  mainly  based  on 
those  of  Gaius,  its  compilers  sometimes  followed 
other  works.  Thus  the  first  passage  in  the 
Institutes  is  taken  from  Ulpian,  and  the  passage 
(iL  17,  §  2,  ''si  quis  priori  ")  b  from  the  fourth 
book  of  Marcian's  Institutes  (Dig.  36,  1,  29). 
Florentinus  is  also  used.  In  some  instances  the 
Institutiones  of  Jastinian  are  more  clear  and 
explicit  than  those  of  Gaius.  An  instance  of 
thb  occurs  in  Gaius  (iii.  109)  and  the  Institutes 
of  Justinian  (iii.  19,  10).  (See  Gneist's  Insti- 
tutuMum  SyntagnuL)  The  Institutiones  consist 
of  four  books,  which  are  divided  into  titles.  It 
b  supposed  that  Tribonian  only  exercised  a 
general  superintendence  over  the  work  of  com- 
piling them,  and  that  Theophilus  and  Dorotheus 
each  undertook  the  task  of  compiling  two  books. 
(Cf.  £.  Grupe,  Ik  Justinitmi  Inttit,  oompositione.) 
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The  arrangtment  of  the  Inctitutet  is  genenll  j 
the  uune  as  that  of  the  work  of  Qaias;  the 
difference  between  them  in  thia  respect  is  chieflv 
owing  to  the  changes  in  the  Roman  law  which 
had  been  made  between  the  time  of  Qaius  and 
that  of  Justinian.  The  Institutes  treat  onij  of 
PriTatnra  Jus;  except  that  there  is  a  title  de 
officio  judiciSf  and  a  title  on  Judida  Pablica  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  book,  which  are  not  treated 
of  b  J  Gains. 

The  Institutiones  were  published  and  giren 
statutable  authority  on  the  21st  NoTember, 
A.D.  533,  shortly  before  the  publication  of  the 
Digest. 

There  are  numerous  editions  of  the  Institutes. 
The  edUio  prmcept  is  that  of  PeUr  Schoefier 
(Mainz,  1468),  which  contains  the  gloes.  The 
best  modem  editions  are  tboee  of  Schrader 
(1832X  with  commentary,  Buschke  (1868),  and 
Kruger  (1867,  1st  ed.>  There  is  a  Greek 
paraphrase  of  the  Institutes,  which  has  long 
been  attributed  to  Theophilus,  (me  of  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Institutes,  though,  according  to 
sereral  modem  authorities,  without  sufficient 
eridence.  (See  Ferrini,  Praef.)  It  throws 
considerable  light  on  the  text  of  the  Institutes, 
and  contains  i^ditional  information  of  an  his- 
torical kind.  The  best  edition  of  the  paraphrase 
is  that  of  W.  O.  Reia,  The  Hague,  1751,  2  toIs. 
4to.  A  new  edition  is  in  progress  by  E.  C.  Per^ 
rini  (InstituHomtm  Graeca  parapfuxuis  ThMpktlo 
antecessori  vulgo  tributa,  1884-5X  but  only  parts 
of  it  hare  as  yet  appeared.    [G.  L]  [£.  A.  W.] 

INSTITUTO'BIA  ACTIO.  [Intebcmbio.] 

maUBULUM.    [Tela.] 

INSULA.    [DoMua.] 

INTEOBUM  BEStrrUTIO,  IN.  [Re- 
srmmo.l 

INTENTIO.    [ACTia] 

INTEBCESSIO.  Lboal.  It  is  intercessio 
when  a  person  takes  upon  himself  the  debt  of 
another.  To  become  intercessor  a  person  must 
incur  liability  by  entering  into  a  contract  or  other 
transaction  with  some  one  else's  creditor.  Thus 
a  payment  by  one  person  of  another's  debt  is 
not  mtercessio,  because  no  liability  is  incurred 
by  such  payment  (Dig.  16,  1,  4,  §  1).  Nor  is  it 
intercessio  to  promise  a  debtor  to  indemnify  him 
for  outgoings  to  his  creditor,  since  no  relation 
is  thereby  created  between  the  party  promising 
and  the  creditor.  He  who  inten^Mles  may  either 
(1)  take  upon  himself  the  debt  of  another  and 
become  debtor  in  place  of  that  other  (priratiTe 
intercession),  or  (2)  become  debtor  while  the 
person  for  whom  he  intercedes  is  also  debtor 
(cumulative  intercession). 

1.  To  the  first  head,  that  of  priTatire  inter- 
cession, belong  (a)  the  case  of  a  man  taking  upon 
himself  an  already  existing  obligation  of  another, 
so  as  to  release  the  latter  from  all  liability. 
In  this  case  the  old  debt  is  put  an  end  to 
by  a  species  of  novation,  called  expromission  the 
creditor  accepting  the  intercessor  as  his  debtor 
in  the  place  of  his  previous  debtor,  and  thus 
dischai'ging  the  latter ;  (6)  the  case  of  a  person 
taking  an  obligation  on  himself  which  does  not 
already  exist,  but  which  the  person  for  whom 
he  intercedes  would  otherwise  have  contracted 
for  himself.  This  is  called  intertenticn  (cf. 
Dig.  16,  1,  18,  §  14:  ^Si  qunm  essem  tecum 
contract urus,  mulier  intervenerit,  ut  cum  ipsa 
potius  contraham,  videtur  intercessisse  "). 
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2.  To  thesecond  head,  that  of  cumulatiniater- 
cession,  belong  (a)  the  case  of  a  person  beneuag 
surety  for  another ;  (6)  the  case  of  a  pmos 
becoming  a  party  to  a  correal  obligation  otha* 
wise  than  as  fidejut9or  (aa  to  corrm,  cf.  Inst  iH 
16,  **  De  dnobus  reis  stipulandi  et  promittesdi;" 
and  see  art.  Odlioatio)  ;  (c)  the  giving  a  thisg  is 
pledge  for  the  debt  of  another  (Dig.  16, 1, 8  ^^ 
32,  §  1). 

It  may  be  convenient  to  give  some  aocount  in 
this  place  of  the  law  relating  to  a  suret/s 
liability.  It  was  a  general  rule  that  a  contrsct 
of  suretyship  could  only  be  entered  into  in  a 
formal  way  by  question  and  answer.  In  the 
case  of  a  sponsor,  the  interrogaUo  was,  **  Idem 
dari  spondee? "  In  the  case  of  tL  fdepromism, 
it  was,  **  Idem  fidepromittis  ?  "  In  the  case  of 
a  fidejussor,  it  was,  **Idem  fide  tua  esse 
jubes?"  The  object  of  having  a  sponsor, 
fidepromissor,  or  fidejussor,  was  greater  secu- 
rity to  the  stipulator.  With  respect  to  one 
another  sureties  were  consponsores  (Cic.  ad  Att. 
xii.  17),  confidepromissores,  confidepissores.  la 
the  Institutes  of  Gains,  a  distinction  is  made 
between  sponsores  and  fidepromissores  on  the 
one  side,  and  fidejussores  on  the  other.  Each 
sponsor  or  fidepromissor  (the  obligation  of 
sponsor  and  fidepromissor  became  identical,  but 
only  cives  could  be  sponsores)  was  origiaaUy 
liable  for  the  whole  debt  for  which  he  was 
security,  and  he  had  no  means  of  action 
against  a  co-sponsor.  The  liability  did  not  pvs 
to  his  heredes.  By  the  Lex  Publilia,  sponsores 
who  had  been  compelled  to  pay  the  debt  had  a 
special  action  m  duplum  against  the  prindjwl 
debtor,  which  was  called  actio  depensi. 

The  Lex  Furia  de  sponsione,  BvO.  345,  made  a 
considerable  change  in  the  position  of  spon^res 
and  fidepromissores,  by  enacting  that  a  sponsor 
or  fidepromissor  should  only  be  liable  for  his 
share  of  the  debt  with  his  co-surtties,  who  were 
alive  at  the  time  when  the  money  became  due 
(singuii  viriles  partes),  and  that  he  should  oease 
to  be  liable  after  the  lapse  of  two  yean.  A 
Lex  Apuleia,  which  was  passed  before  the  Lex 
Furia,  gave  one  of  several  sponsores  or  fide- 
promissores who  paid  more  than  his  share  an 
action  against  the  rest  for  contribution;  but 
this  lex  was  rendered  useless  by  the  Lex  Furia, 
at  least  in  Italy,  to  which  country  alone  the 
Lex  Furia  applied,  while  the  Lex  Apuleia  ex- 
tended to  places  out  of  Italy. 

FideJQssores  were  of  later  institution  thai 
sponsores  and  fidepromissores,  and,  on  account 
of   the    preference   given  to  them,  gradually 
superseded  the  older  kind  of  surety.    Each  fide- 
jussor was  liable  for  the  whole  debt,  as  if  be 
were  sole  debtor,  his  obligation  being  that  of  a 
correus  (singuii  in  soiidum  cbligontwr),    Fide- 
jussores were  never  released  from  their  obligatioi 
by  length  of  time,  and  the  heres  of  a  fidejuss^ 
was  bound.    A  fidejussor  who  had   been  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  whole  amount  had  no  redress 
against  his  co-fidejuasores,   but    every   surety* 
could  recover  on  a  numdati  judicium  from  ku 
principal  whatever  he  had  been  compelled  ts 
pay  on  his  account.   A  creditor  might  sue  either 
the  debtor  or  his  fidejussor,  and  after  he  had 
elected  to  sue  one  of  them  he  could  not  sue  the 
other.    Sponsores  and  fidepromissores  could  oalf 
become  parties  to  a  debt  which  was  contracted 
by  stipulation,  though  in  some  cases  they  might 
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be  bound  when  their  principal  was  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  pupUlus  who  promised  without  the 
auctoritas  of  his  tutor,  or  of  a  man  who  promised 
something  after  his  death ;  but  a  fidejussor 
might  be  accessor  to  all  obligations,  whether 
contracted  re,  verfnsy  lUteris,  or  cotuetuuy  or 
arising  in  any  other  way. 

The  stringent  liability  of  fidejussores  was 
somewhat  lessened  by  special  enactments  of  the 
emperors  in  their  favour  {beneficia).  Thus,  by  a 
rescript  (epistola)  of  Hadrian,  a  fidejussor  who 
was  sued  might  require  (ope  exceptumie)  the 
creditor  also  to  sue  the  other  solvent  fide- 
Jassores,  each  according  to  his  proportion.  If 
-any  one  of  them  was  not  solvent,  his  share 
^became  a  burden  to  the  rest.  According  to  a 
change  in  the  law  made  by  Justinian  (Novell,  4), 
e  fideinssor  might  compel  the  creditor  to  sue 
his  debtor,  if  solvent,  before  having  recourse  to 
him  (beneficium  excussionis).  A  fidejussor  before 
flaying  the  debt  might  insist  that  the  creditor 
should  assign  to  him  all  his  rights  of  action 
against  co-fidejussores  (beneficium  cedendarum 
actionumy. 

The  Lex  Cicereia  provided  that  a  creditor  who 
•obtains  the  guarantee  of  sponsors  and  fidepro- 
missors  should  previously  declare  to  them  the 
4unount  of  the  debt  to  be  guaranteed  and  the 
number  of  sponsors  or  fidepromissors  by  whom 
it  was  guaranteed.  If  it  was  judicially  proved 
that  the  creditor  had  not  complied  with  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  law,  the  sureties  were  released. 
This  rule  was  subsequently  made  the  practice 
in  the  case  of  fidejussores  also  (Gains,  iii.  123). 
A  Lex  Cornelia  limited  the  amount  for  which 
Any  person  could  be  a  security  for  the  same 
person  to  the  same  person  within  the  same  year 
to  twenty  thousand  sesterces,  but  with  some 
exceptions,  one  of  which  was  a  security  dotis 
nomine.  No  person  could  be  bound  in  a  greater 
amount  than  his  principal,  but  he  might  be 
bound  in  less. 

In  the  legislation  of  Justinian  sponsores  and 
iidepromissores  are  not  recognised,  they  having 
been  entirely  supplanted  by  fidejussores.  The 
subject  of  the  sponsio  often  occurs  in  Cicero's 
letters ;  and  in  one  case  he  was  called  on  in 
re8]>ect  of  a  sponsio  alleged  to  have  been  given 
by  him  tweuty-five  years  before  (ad  Att,  xii. 
17).  Cicero  uses  the  expression  appelhre  to 
express  calling  on  a  surety  to  pay  (ad  Att,  i.  8). 
<^tain  informal  kinds  of  guarantee,  called  man^ 
dcttwn  qualificatwn  and  oonatilutum  debiti  alieni, 
which  are  also  species  of  intercession,  were 
establbhed  in  later  Roman  law ;  for  an  account 
•of  these,  see  Mandatum  and  Constitutum. 

Women  were  incapacitated  from  doing  certain 
acts  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  sex.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in 
that  of  Claudius,  it  was  declared  by  the  Edict 
that  women  should  not  mtercedere  for  their 
husbands.  Subsequently,  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, A.D.  46,  the  Senatusconsultum  Velleianum 
absolutely  prohibited  women  becoming  sureties 
or  borrowing  money  for  others,  two  particular 
modes  of  intercession.  The  law  was  extended 
by  the  jurists  to  other  cases  of  intercession, 
which,  though  not  expressly  provided  for  in  the 
SC,  were  within  its  principle.  A  woman  who 
was  sued  in  respect  of  her  intercessio,  or  her 
heres.  might  plead  the  statute  (exceptio  SC. 
Velleiaui).    Whatever  she  paid  in  ignorance  of 


her  right  so  to  plead,  she  might  recover.  In 
certain  cases  a  woman  was  permitted  to  renounce 
the  benefit  of  the  senatusconsultum ;  and  there 
was  a  considerable  number  of  exceptions  to  the 
rule  that  a  woman  who  interceded  could  plead 
the  senatusconsultum.  (For  the  changes  made 
by  Justinian  in  the  law  on  the  subject,  see 
Windscheid,  Pandekten,  ii.  §  488.)  Hence  the 
term  inlercesaio  is  used  in  two  senses  in  our 
sources :  (1)  for  any  undertaking  by  one  person 
of  the  obligation  of  another,  which  is  its  ordinary 
sense ;  (2)  in  a  narrower  sense,  for  any  such 
undertaking,  which  is  contrary  to  the  SC. 
The  Novella  134,  c  8,  was  specially  intended  to 
prevent  a  wife  interceding  under  any  circum- 
stances for  her  husband. 

(Dig.  16,  1,  ad  SC.  Velleianum;  Paulus, 
S.E.  2,  11;  Cod.  4,  29;  Gains,  iiL  115-127; 
Inst.  iii.  20,  de  fidejussoribus ;  Dig.  46,  1 ;  Cod.  8, 
41,  de  fidejussoribus  et  mandatoribus ;  Girtanner, 
Die  BUrgachaft  nach  gemsinen  Civilrecht ;  Hasen- 
balg,  Die  BOrgachaft  dea  gemeinen  Rechta; 
Kattenhom,  Viter  Interceasionen  der  Ihxuen; 
Vangerow,  Pandekten,  iiL  §§  577,  678,  579, 
581 ;  Windscheid,  Fandekten,  iiL  §  476,  &c., 
§  485,  &c;  Posters  ^ottis,  iii.  §§  110-127, 
comm.)  [G.  L.]    [E.  A.  W.] 

INTERCESSIO.  Constitutional.  InUr- 
cessio  is  used  to  denote  the  right  of  veto  possessed 
by  Roman  magistrates :  a  right  of  which,  as 
Mommsen  has  pointed  out,  there  are  two  distinct 
aspects.  One  of  these  is  the  power  possessed  by 
the  higher  magistrates  of  forbidding  the  actions 
of  the  lower  magistrates:  the  other  is  the  power 
possessed,  not  only  by  higher  magistrates,  but 
by  magistrates  of  equal  power,  of  rendering 
invalid  actions  already  performed  by  magistrates 
of  lower  or  equal  authority.  The  former 
power  is  distinct  from  the  latter  in  that  it 
is  an  attribute  solely  of  major  poteataa,  and 
is  not  necessarily  followed  by  the  invalidity  of 
the  act  it  forbids,  if  this  act  is  performed  in 
spite  of  the  veto ;  its  fullest  exercise  is  shown 
in  the  complete  suspension  of  public  business 
known  as  the  JusTiTinM,  and  it  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  an  exercise  of  the  right  of  inter* 
ceaaio  (Liv.  x.  87).  But  intercesaio  is  more 
often  applied  to  the  employment  of  the  second 
power,  the  use  of  which  was  far  more  frequent 
in  the  working  of  the  political  machinery.  It 
represents  the  right  of  a  magistrate  to  render 
ineffective  the  completed  actions  of  his  inferior 
or  equaL  It  is  an  attribute,  therefore,  not  only 
of  major  but  of  par  poteataa,  and  the  invariable 
effect  of  its  exercise  is  the  invalidity  of  the  act 
against  which  it  is  levelled.  With  the  insti- 
tution of  the  double  magistracy  in  place  of  the 
monarchy,  the  intercession  originated  within 
the  limits  of  par  poteataa;  with  the  creation  of 
the  lower  magistrates  of  the  people  originated 
the  conception  of  major  poteataa  as  giving  the 
right  of  veto:  and  this  idea  culminate  in 
the  powers  that  were  vested  in  the  subsequently- 
created  tribune,  who  had  major  poteataa  over 
every  magistrate  of  the  state  except  the  dictator. 
The  intercessio  was  thus  a  supervision,  exercised 
by  closely-related  magistrates,  who  were  theo- 
retically irresponsible  during  their  year  of  office 
over  one  another's  functions,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  illegal  or  inequitable  actions;  and  on 
the  part  of  the  tribune  a  general  supervision 
over  all  other   magistracies  in  the  interests, 
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origmallf  of  the  plebt,  later  of  the  whole  com- 
mmity. 

The  interceesioD  originated  with  the  principle 
of  collenfueehip,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
tribone,  was  mainly  confined  within  the  limit* 
of  colleagnofthip.  Thus  the  dictator  hat  it 
against  his  inferior  colleague  the  consul,  the 
consni  against  his  inferior  colleague  the  praetor ; 
but  the  consul  can  also  reto  the  acts  of  the 
aedile  or  quaestor,  who  are  not  his  colleagues, 
if  we  may  accept  the  application  to  Roman 
practice  of  a  principle  laid  down  in  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  Salpensa  (c.  27 ;  C.  L  L.  n.  196dX 
although  there  is  no  known  instance  of  the 
exercise  of  such  a  veto  at  Rome.  The  tribune, 
outside  the  bounds  of  his  own  college,  can 
exercise  the  right  of  intercession  against  all  the 
patrician  magistrates  except  the  dictator — aeainst 
the  consul,  praetor,  aedile,  and  quaestor.  In  the 
case  of  majcr  potntat  the  right  of  intercession 
is  unshackled ;  but  between  certain  magistrates 
of  wholly  dissimilar  character,  neither  nwjw 
nor  par  pateda»  existed.  No  relation  of  this 
kind  could  be  established  between  the  aedile  and 
quaestor,  or  between  the  consul  and  censor,  and 
accordingly  such  magistrates  hare  no  power  of 
vetoing  one  another's  actions.  Another  restric- 
tion, and  one  that  was  necessary  to  prevent 
utter  confusion  in  the  working  of  this  power, 
was  that  the  veto  could  not  be  vetoed ;  the  inter- 
cession is  final,  and  the  act  that  is  declared  void 
cannot  be  re-established  by  any  further  exercise 
of  this  power.  Another  limitation  of  the  inter- 
cession is  found  in  its  purely  dvU  character: 
intercession  only  exists  where  divided  authority 
is  found;  for  the  purposes  of  administration 
miiUiae  such  a  division  of  authority  was  never 
tolerated;  snd  thus  Cicero  excludes  the  inter- 
cessio  resting  on  appellatio,  the  only  form  in 
which  it  could  have  manifested  itself  outside 
Rome,  from  the  military  sphere  altogether 
(Cic  de  Leg,  ui  3,  6).  A  further  limiution 
rexts  on  the  theory  that  the  intercession  is  only 
vslid  when  directed  against  the  actions  of  a 
magistrate.  It  was  not,  therefore,  permitted 
against  the  decisions  of  juries  in  civil  cases;  the 
magistrate's  functions  being  confined  to  proceed- 
ings in  Jure,  all  those  m  jwiicio  were  outside 
the  sphere  of  the  veto.  In  the  quaettkmety  in 
which  the  distinction  between  proceedings  w 
jure  and  m  judicio  disappeared  [Judicium 
Pubucum],  the  veto  was  similarly  not  permitted 
against  the  finding  of  the  magistrate  and  jury, 
the  reasons  being  that  the  quaestiones  were  a 
development  of  ciril  process,  in  which  the 
intercession  was  not  permitted,  and  that  the 
magistrate's  acts  here,  during  the  process,  are 
not  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  jury.  But 
it  appears  that  against  the  purely  magisterial 
actions  that  formed  the  preliminary  of  a  quaestio, 
intercession  was  still  possible;  in  the  trial  of 
Vatinius,  when  the  praetor,  on  application,  had 
named  a  certain  day  for  the  trial,  Vatinius 
appealed  to  a  tribune  **  ne  causam  diceret "  (Cic 
in  Vat  14,  33). 

The  intercession  may  conveniently  be  con- 
sidered from  three  points  of  view,  according  to 
the  sphere  of  the  magistrate's  actions  against 
which  it  was  directed :  the  decree  {edictwn)^  the 
rogatio,  and  the  senatuMconsvltum. 

(i.)  Against  the  magistrate's  decree  (edictton), 
whether  as  forming  a  part  of  civil  jurisdiction 
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of  the  ordinary  judicial  magistrstes,  tbe  fi«- 
tors,  or  of  criminal  jurisdiction  coudiMted  W 
the  consul,  aedile  or  quaestor,  or  of  the  ordiiiiT 
administration  of  the  duties  imposed  on  iifi> 
viduals  by  the  state,  the  intercession  wu  B«t 
frequently  directed.  Intercession  in  «U  tbn 
cases  rests  on  appeliatio,  the  request  for  bdp 
(auxiiium)  put  forward  by  an  individvsl  vk» 
appeals  against  the  decree  by  which  he  Mk 
himself  injured.  The  appeUath  must  be  nsde 
personally  to  the  magistrate  and  the  interoems 
exercised  personally  by  him.  Thus  we  iid 
tribunes  attaching  themselves  to  oonnili,  t» 
prevent  the  execution  of  their  edict  oo  tiie 
occasion  of  an  expected  levy  (Liv.  iv.  55, 3),  sad 
the  praetor  Caelius  Rufus  taking  up  hb  poidtioo 
next  to  the  chair  of  his  colleague  Trebooios, 
waiting  for  appeals  from  the  latter's  dediio» 
(Caes.  BeU.  Civ,  iii.  20,  ''tribunal  snom  juxU 
C.  Treboni  praetoris  urbani  sellam  coUoeai^  ft 
si  quis  appellavisset  fore  auxilio  pollicebstvr'O; 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  when  tke 
princeps  in  virtue  of  his  imperinm  receired 
such  appeals,  we  find  Tiberius  taking  up  t 
similar  position  close  to  the  praetor's  chsir(Ttc 
Ann,  i.  75,  1).  This  necessity  for  the  prewnce 
of  the  assisting  magistrate  was  most  msHced  is 
the  case  of  the  tribune  (Cell.  xiii.  12,  ''Tribni 
antiquitnr  creati  intercessionibtu£Miendisqiibas 
praesentes  fuissent "),  who  were  prerented  for 
this  reason  from  staying  a  night  withoot  the 
wails.  Certain  further  limitations  and  forvsli- 
ties  in  the  appellatio  are  known  to  us  Irom  the 
Lex  Salpensana  (c  27),  such  as  the  rule  thsta& 
interval  of  three  days  was  granted  to  the 
magistrate  to  inform  himself  of  the  groonds  of 
the  appellatio  made  to  him,  and  the  rule  thtt 
no  magistrate  could  intercede  more  thsn  osoe 
in  the  same  case:  regulations  which,  thoogk 
applying  to  the  organisation  of  a  mnntdpsl 
town,  may  with  certainty  have  their  origw 
referred  to  Roman  practice.  In  civil  jurisdictioa 
the  intercessio  might  be  employed  at  sny  i^Mp 
of  the  proceedings  m  jure ;  Uhe  usual  sppesb 
were  from  one  home  praetor  to  another,  slthonfh 
they  might  possess  different  profobuciae,  Th>» 
Verres  the  praetor  urbanus  had  his  dednoss 
vetoed  by  his  colleague  Piso,  who  wss  probsWr 
praetor  peregrinus  in  cases  whftre  Verm  hsd 
decided  contrary  to  his  own  edict  (Gc  »  ytt^- 
L  46,  119:  cf.  Caes.  BeU,  Cfc.  uL  20);  hntthe 
consul,  who  possesses  no  jtHsdictiOy  csn  yet  reto 
the  decisions  of  the  praetor,  as  we  find  him  ifl 
one  case  vetoing  the  decisions  of  the  praetor 
urbanus  in  a  case  of  bononan  pof^98io  (Vij- 
Max.  vii.  7,  6).  This,  however,  was  unaw»l» 
and  the  general  principle  was  to  confine  inter- 
cession to  magbtrates  possessing  somevluit 
similar  authority,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tribune.  So  powerful  and  iiir-reaching  ^ 
the  tribune's  veto  agamst  the  decree  of  the 
magistrate,  that  it  has  been  thought  that 
the  tribune's  right  of  intercession  sprang  fro» 
his  power  of  auxiiium,  and  that  hb  other  powers 
of  veto,  against  the  rogatio  and  the  sensto*- 
consultum,  were  of  later  growth.  His  inter- 
ferences were  for  the  most  Tpiurt  against  cnmm 
iurisdiction,  which,  like  civil  jurisdicUon,  nigt 
be  interfered  with  at  any  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  magistrate,  and  agaiast  the 
exercbe  of  administrative  power,  more  I*JJ*V 
larly  against  that  of  the  consul  (Cic  *  Mtfm, 
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iL  33,  58,  ^*  contra  coDSulare  imperinni  tribnni 
plebU  coDstituti ").  In  matters  of  state-adminis- 
tration, such  as  the  raising  of  consular  levies 
(Liv.  ii.  43)  or  the  qnaestorian  collection  of  the 
taxes  (Lir.  xxx.  iii.  42),  it  is  the  execution  of 
the  decree  resting  on  the  magistrate's  right 
of  coerciiio  that  is  interfered  with  by  the 
txibnne.  From  an  appeal  of  this  sort  made  to 
the  tribune  from  the  coercitio  of  a  magistrate,  a 
kind  of  quasi-judicial  process  results,  more 
especially  if  the  appeal  had  been  made  to  the 
whole  college,  the  process  being  spoken  of  as  a 
cognitio  of  the  tribunes  (Liv.  xlii.  33,  **cogni- 
turof  se  de  quo  appellati  essent").  We  haVi 
such  a  process  described  by  Livy  (/.  c.)  on  the 
occasion  of  an  appeal  from  a  consular  levy. 
The  matter  is  heard  before  the  college  of 
tribunes  (**ad  subsellia  tribunorum "),  before 
which  appear  the  appellants  and  the  magistrate 
appealed  against,  to  defend  the  fact  against 
which  the  appeal  has  been  lodged.  The 
collegium  gires  its  verdict  sometimes  with  the 
grounds  of  their  decision  (Ascon.  in  Milon. 
p.  47).  It  is  possible,  Mommsen  thinks,  that 
the  college  mav  in  cases  like  this  have  found  by 
a  majority ;  although  if  one  tribune  persevered 
in  the  intercession,  he  might  overrule  the 
adverse  decision  of  his  other  colleagues  (Momm- 
sen, Staatsr.  i.  p.  280). 

(ii.)  Against  the  rogatio  the  intercession 
might  be  directed  as  against  any  other  act  of 
the  magistrate,  and  here  we  find  the  two  aspects 
of  the  veto  strongly  marked ;  the  right  to  forbid 
the  question  being  put  at  all,  and  the  right  to 
intercede  against  the  question  after  it  has  been 
put.  The  first  right  belongs  to  magistrates 
with  major  poUstas :  the  consul  can  forbid  the 
praetor  to  question  the  people  (Liv.  xxvii.  5) ; 
and  it  was  from  this  power  the  consul  possessed 
of  forbidding  the  question,  that  the  constitu- 
tional custom  arose  for  the  praetor  to  consult 
the  consul  before  putting  the  rogatio  (Liv.  xlv. 
21,  **  sed  et  praetor  novo  maloque  exemplo  rem 
ingressus  erat,  quod  non  consulibus  certioribus 
factis  de  sua  unius sententia  rogationem  ferret'*). 
Bnt  the  intercession  against  a  rogatio  that  had 
been  already  put,  though  it  probably  belonged 
originally  to  the  par  majorve  patestas  through- 
out the  circle  of  the  magistracies,  soon  became 
the  exclusive  right  of  the  tribune.  It  might  be 
pronounced  in  any  of  the  assemblies,  and  against 
any  kind  of  act  brought  before  these  assemblies ; 
against  elections  (Liv.  iv.  50,  8 ;  xxv.  2,  6X 
against  leges,  including  formal  acts  such  as  the 
Lex  CuriaU  (Cic.  de  leg.  Agr,  ii.  12,  30),  and 
against  plebiacUa  (Plut  m.  Oraoch.  10). 
Certain  formalities  were  observed  in  the  inter- 
oetsion  against  a  rogatio ;  it  seems  to  have  been 
irregular  to  pronounce  the  intercessio  before  the 
day  of  voting  arrived  (Cic.  ad  Att,  iv.  16,  6 ; 
Asoon.  in  Ccrnel.  p.  58),  and  indeed  before  the 
speeches  for  and  against  the  law  had  been  made 
(Liv.  xlv.  2  ,  **quum  ita  traditum  esset,  ne  qnis 
prius  intercedat  legi,  quam  privatis  snadendi 
dissuadendique  legem  potestas  facta  esset ").  In 
the  case  of  leges,  the  correct  time  for  interposing 
the  veto  seems  to  have  been  when  the  intro- 
ductory acts  of  the  magistrate  were  over,  and 
just  before  the  voting  had  commenced  (Momm- 
sen, Staatsr.  i.  p.  285) ;  in  elections  we  find  the 
tribune  interceding  after  the  praerogativa  had 
voted  (Liv.  xxviL  6,  5). 
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(iii.)  Against  a  senatuaconsuitwn.  The  inter- 
cession against  a  senatusconsultum,  as  against  a 
rogatio,  rested  originally  on  the  par  majorve 
pastas.  It  was  exercised  by  the  tribune 
against  the  tribune  (Cic  pro  Best  31,  68X 
consul  (t&.  34,  74),  and  praetor  (Cic  ad  Fam.  x. 
12,  3  and  4),  and  originally  by  the  consul 
against  the  consul  (Liv.  xxx.  43, 1)  and  praetor, 
although  it  is  unlikely  that  intercession  was 
ever  applied  in  the  last-mentioned  case,  since 
the  praetor  did  not  usually  summon  the  senate 
while  the  consul  was  at  Rome.  We  find  no 
instance  of  the  consul's  vetoing'  a  senatuscon- 
sultum proposed  by  the  tribune,  and  it  is  con- 
cluded accordingly  that  he  did  not  possess  this 
power.  The  exercise  of  intercession  in  the 
senate  was  simplified  by  the  magistrate,  who 
intended  to  veto  the  resolution,  declaring  hia 
intention  beforehand.  This  must  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  declaration  often  made  by  magistrates 
in  the  senate — by  the  consul,  for  instance, 
against  his  colleague,  that  "  he  would  not  allow 
any  business  to  proceed,'*  *^  non  pnssurum  quic- 
quam  agi "  (Liv.  xxvi.  26,  7 ;  xxx.  40,  8 :  cf. 
xlii.  10,  10,  ^  Popillius  prae  se  ferens,  si  quid 
decemeret,  intercessurum,  collegam  deterruit "). 
This  threat  did  not  necessarily  suspend  the  par- 
ticular business  in  the  senate;  the  motion  on 
which  the  veto  was  put,  was,  if  passed  by  a 
majority,  drawn  up  as  a  senatue  auctoritas. 
Sometimes  the  senate  requested  the  magistrate 
to  suspend  the  intercession  (**  intercessionem 
remittere,"  Liv*  xxxvi.  40,  10),  and  sometimes 
attached  to  a  particular  decree  a  general  vote 
of  censure  on  any  magistrate  who  should  veto 
it  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viiL  8,  6,  **  qui  impedierit  pro- 
hibuerit,  eum  senatum  existimare  contra  rem- 
publicam  fedsse  ").  The  intercessio  on  certain 
kinds  of  senatusconsulta  might  be  forbidden  by 
law ;  thus  the  Lex  Sempronia  in  123  B.C. 
forbade  the  intercession  on  the  senatorial 
assignment  of  the  consular  provinces  (Cic.  de 
Prov.  Cons.  8,  17  ;  deDomo,  9,  24).  The  veto  on 
a  senatusconsultum  did  not  apparently  interrupt 
the  procedure  of  the  senate,  since  it  was  usually 
pronounced  afler  the  voting  on  the  measure 
(Val.  Max.  ii.  27),  or  while  the  voting  was  in 
progress  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  12,  3),  but  never 
apparently  during  the  debate.  Hence  the 
advantage  of  the  preliminary  declaration  that 
the  veto  would  be  pronounced. 

If  we  may  trust  tradition,  this  right  of  inter- 
cession was  not  originally  confined  to  magis- 
trates who  had  the  right  of  summoning  or  even 
of  sitting  in  the  senate,  since  it  is  stated  that 
the  tribune  possessed  the  former  before  he 
possessed  either  of  the  latter  powers,  sitting  on 
a  bench  before  the  doors  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  decrees  (Val.  Max.  ii.  27).  In 
the  course  of  time,  as  the  tribune  gained  the 
right  of  taking  part  in  the  debate  and  of  sum- 
moning the  senate,  his  intercessio  came  to  out- 
weigh that  of  the  consuls.  Consular  inter- 
cession against  a  senatusconsultum  continued  in 
force  long  after  such  intercession  against  a 
rogatio  h^l  ceased  to  be  recognised :  but  before 
the  close  of  the  Republic  it  yielded  even  in  this 
domain  to  that  of  the  tribune.  The  evidence, 
which  is  entirely  negative,  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  Mommsen's  view  that  after  the  time  of  Sulla 
consular  intercession  against  a  senatusconsultum 
is  not  foundy  as  against  that  of  Willems,  who 
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holdf  UkAt  tracM  of  it  «r«  found  down  to  the 
doM  of  the  Repablic  (Mommften,  StaaUr,  L 
p.  282,  D.  7  ;  Willenu,  Le  Sdnat  (U  la  B^puddiym 
Bomaine,  u.  p.  200,  n.  2).  It  is  not  necesMuy  to 
imaffine  tbmt  the  consular  right  of  interceeaion 
in  these  cases  was  remored  by  direct  leffislatire 
•nactmoit,  but  that  it  ceaaed  to  be  usosl,  and  in 
time  came  to  be  regarded  as  nnooostitutional. 
The  tendency  of  republican  derelopment  was  to 
make  the  tribunate  the  sole  forbidding  power, 
and,  in  so  fiir  as  the  intercession  represented  a 
gnardianship  of  the  law,  to  raise  the  tribunate 
into  the  great  corrective  power  in  the  state. 
(Mommsen,  £dau$chi$  Staattrecht,  L  p.  67,  and 
pp.  268  9q.\  ii.  pp.  290  tq.i  and  for  inter- 
cession in  the  senate  cC  Willems,  Le  S^mU  de  la 
RipMiqme  Bomaine,  ii.  pp.  199  sg.)  [A.  U.  G.] 
INTEBCISI  DIES.  [Dia] 
INTEBCOLUMNIA.    [TfaiPLUii.] 

BrrEBDicno  aquae  et  ignis. 

[ExnuuM.l    

DiTEBDICTUH  In  certain  controrersies, 
chiefly  when  possession  or  quasi-possession 
(possession  of  a  senritude)  is  in  dispute,  the 
praetor  or  proconsul  interrenes  in  a  paramount 
or  sovereign  capacity,  and  commands  some  per- 
formance or  forbearance;  which  commands, 
formulated  in  solemn  terms,  art  called  **  inter- 
dicts" or  ** decrees" — decreet,  when  he  com- 
mands that  something  be  performed;  for 
instance,  when  he  orders  that  something  be 
produced,  or  something  be  restored  :  interdicts, 
when  he  forbids  some  act ;  as  when  he  forbids 
the  violent  disturbance  of  a  possession,  unim- 
peachable on  the  ground  of  defects  (nte  vitio ; 
Aee  below)^  or  the  desecration  of  consecrated 
ground.  Interdictc,  then,  are  orders  either  of 
restitution  {rtttUut^ria^  obliging  a  person  to 
make  over  property  to  another),  or  of  production 
(exhibttoru^  or  of  abstention  {^prohibitorid). 
(Gains,  iv.  139,  140,  ed.  Poste.)  TbU  passage 
contains  the  essential  distinction  between  an 
ordinary  actio  and  an  interdiction,  so  far  as  the 
praetor  or  proconsul  is  concerned.  In  the  case 
of  an  actio,  the  praetor  pronounces  no  decree, 
but  simply  issues  a  formula  appointing  a  judex, 
whose  business  it  is  to  investigate  the  matter  in 
dispute,  and  to  pronounce  a  sentence  consistently 
with  the  formula  which  is  his  authority  for 
acting.  In  the  case  of  an  actio,  therefore,  the 
praetor  neither  orders  nor  forbids  a  thing  to  be 
done,  but  he  says  simply,  **  Judicium  dabo*' 
(I  will  grant  a  trial).  In  the  case  of  an  interdict, 
the  praetor  makes  an  order  that  something  shall 
be  done  or  shall  not  be  done,  and  his  words  are 
accordingly  words  of  command:  **Bestituas, 
exhibeas,  vim  fieri  veto."  This  direct  inter- 
position of  the  magistrate  is  appropriately 
expressed  by  the  word  principaliter^  which  does 
not,  as  some  writers  have  supposed,  refer  to  the 
fact  of  the  command  being  the  first  formal 
proceeding  in  order  of  time,  but  to  its  being  a 
special  act  of  magisterial  interference. 

It  is  probable  that  interdicts  were  first  given 
by  the  magistrate  in  cases  where  there  was  no 
statutory  action  {legis  actio),  and  the  interference 
of  the  supreme  executive  authority  was  required 
in  the  interest  of  law  and  order.  In  this  way 
protection  was  given  to  public  and  sacred 
property,  as  public  roads,  rivers,  temples,  altars ; 
the  exercise  of  family  and  proprietary  rights  was 
made  more  secure,  and  new  rights  of  praetorian 
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origin  were  established.    Something  of  a  pad 
character  attached  to  the  interdict  prooedm, 
the  spoDsio  or  wager,  which  the  parties  to  ii 
entered  into,  in  order  that  their  rights  nakr 
the  interdict  might  be  determined,  being  alviT» 
poemaliSj  i.e.  paid  as  a  penalty  by  the  iniSK> 
cttsful  to  the  succestfol  party,  and  not  t  imr 
matter  of  form  {praijudioialis).    This  kind  vi 
penalty  may  have  taken  the  place  of  the  twtta 
or  fine,  by  which  disobedience  to  the  intei&fc 
was  originally  punished. 

The  interdict  procedure,  as  described  by  oir 
authorities,  was  not  more  summary  in  iti 
character  than  the  ordinary  procedure  m  aa 
action,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  consisted  at 
first  of  an  absolute  command,  which  the  magis- 
trate, as  guardian  of  public  order,  compellid 
obedience  to,  after  holding  an  informal  inqaitj 
to  satisfy  himself  that  the  law  had  been  broken. 
In  granting  interdict  process  the  magistrate  did 
not  exercise  jurisdictio,  but  simply  an  act  ot 
imperium,  and  he  determined  at  first  withoot 
the  assistance  of  a  judex  whether  his  authoritj 
should  be  interposed.  Thus  the  interdict  be 
longed  to  cogmOo  extraordmanoj  not  to  007111^ 
ordinaria. 

But  in  course  of  time  the  interdict  lost  iti 
sommary  character,  the  praetor  finding  it  dor 
convenient  to  transmit  interdict  cases  to  a  judex 
than  to  determine  them  himself  Accordingly, 
he  made  his  command  or  prohildtion  conditional, 
at  the  same  time  directing  the  parties  to  tbe 
proceeding  to  stake  a  wager  {$puntio)  00  the 
question  to  be  decided  by  a  judex  whether  tiie 
interdict  had  been  violated.  Thus,  if  a  party 
to  whom  an  interdict  was  directed,  refused  to 
admit  the  claim  of  his  opponent,  the  subsequent 
proceedings  resembled  in  their  main  featom 
those  of  an  ordinary  action.  Even  the  dis- 
tinction as  to  the  mode  of  commencing  the  pro- 
ceedings by  an  authoritative  order  instesd  of  by 
giving  a  judex  seems  to  have  been  sometinei 
disregarded.  Thus  Savigny  observes  that  in  one 
of  the  most  important  interdicts,  that  de%ibt 
formula  is,  *<  Judicium  dabo  "  (Dig.  43, 16,  pr.> 
But,  as  he  explains,  the  old  genuine  fonnols 
was, «'  Restituas  "  (Cic.  pro  (kteSn.  8,  §  23) ;  sod 
the  ^  Judicium  dabo  "must  have  been  intro- 
duced when  the  formulae  of  the  two  old  inter- 
dicts (de  vi  armata  and  de  vi  quotidi(ma)  wtrt 
blended  together,  and  at  a  time  when  the  dis- 
tinctions between  interdictum  and  actio  had 
become  a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  as  to  the  interdici 
was  as  follows.  The  party  aggrieved,  hamg 
summoned  the  defendant  to  court,  stated  hif 
case  to  the  praetor,  which  was  the  fonndatioD  of 
his  demand  for  an  interdict,  and  was  therefore 
analogous  to  the  po9tuiatk>  actumis.  If  the 
magistrate,  after  bearing  the  parties,  saw 
sufficient  prmd  facie  reason,  he  might  grant  the 
interdict,  which  was  often  nothing  more  tbsa 
the  words  of  the  edict  addressed  to  the  litigant 
parties,  with  the  addition  that  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  dispute  was  designated.  Tbos 
the  cases  in  which  the  praetor  would  grant  as 
interdict  were  provided  for  in  his  album  witk 
appropriate  forms.  The  praetor,  before  grantiog 
an  interdict,  made  no  inquiry  into  the  meriU  m 
the  case,  but  simply  determined  the  prerions 
questions  whether  under  the  alleged  circidn- 
stances  the  interdict  applied  for  was  api^icable; 
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and  if  so,  how  it  should  be  framed.  An  inter- 
dict, like  all  decrees  of  a  magistrate,  was 
delivered  orally,  bat  its  terms  were  registered 
in  the  praetor's  book  (tabulae^  oodex),  and  a 
copy  wu  perhaps  given  to  the  complainant  (Beth- 
mann-Hollweg,  Civ.  Proc,  §  98):  hence  edere 
mterdktum  is  equivalent  to  reddere  interdictmn. 

The  interdict  laid  down  the  conditions  which 
were  to  determine  whether  the  defendant  was 
liable  or  not.  if  he  had  violated  its  terms,  he 
was  bound  to  make  restitution  to  the  com- 
plainant ;  and  if  he  did  so,  the  dispute  was  of 
coarse  at  an  end,  in  which  case  the  proceeding 
would  be  a  summary  one.  This  is  not  stated 
by  Gains,  but  follows  of  necessity  from  the 
nature  of  the  case;  and  when  he  says,  that 
when  the  praetor  has  ordered  anjrthing  to  be 
done,  or  forbidden  anything  to  be  done,  the 
matter  is  not  then  at  an  end,  but  the  parties  go 
before  a  index  or  recuperetores,  he  means  that 
this  further  proceeding  takes  place,  if  the 
praetor's  edict  does  not  settle  the  matter.  If 
the  parties  disputed  whether  the  terms  of  the 
interdict  had  been  violated  or  not,  it  was 
necessary  that  further  application  should  be 
made  to  the  praetor  within  a  year  from  the 
time  when  the  interdict  had  been  granted. 
Thns,  when  the  praetor's  order  did  not  terminate 
the  dispnte*  he  directed  that  an  action  should 
be  tried,  and  for  this  purpose  framed  a  formula 
by  which  the  jvdex,  recuperatores,  or  arbiter 
named  in  it  were  instructed  as  to  the  case  they 
were  to  try.  The  inquiry  would  be,  whether 
anything  had  been  done  contrary  to  the  praetor's 
edict,  or  whether  that  had  been  done  which  he 
had  ordered  to  be  done:  the  former  inquiry 
would  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  prohibitory  in- 
terdict ;  and  the  latter  in  the  case  of  an  ex- 
hibitory  or  restitutory  interdict.  The  word 
interdictum  was,  strictly  speaking,  only  appli<* 
cable  to  the  prohibitory  command,  decrettan 
being  the  term  for  a  command  of  a  positive 
nature,  but  interdictum  became  the  general 
term  for  commands  of  either  kind.  The  sub- 
sequent course  of  the  proceedings  depended  on 
the  question,  whether  the  action  was  based  on 
a  sponsio  (as  was  at  first  invariably  the  case), 
or  a  formula  arbitraria  was  granted.  In  the 
case  of  a  prohibitory  interdict,  there  was  always 
a  sponsio :  that  is,  the  parties  were  required  by 
the  magistretus  (m  jure)  to  deposit  or  give 
security  for  a  sum  of  money,  the  loss  of  which 
was  in  the  natnre  of  a  penalty  {poena)  to  the 
party  who  failed  before  the  judex. 

In  the  case  of  an  exhibitory  or  restitutory 
interdict,  the  proceeding  was  sometimes  per 
spofiskmem,  and  therefore  before  a  judex  or 
recuperatores,  and  sometimes  without  any 
sponsio,  being  tried  under  a  formula  arbitraria 
fAono]  by  a  judex  or  arbiter.  When  the 
formula  of  the  interdict  was  framed  in  the  latter 
way,  it  ceased  to  be  penal  in  character.  A 
defendant  in  an  interdict  proceeding  of  an 
exhibitory  or  restitutcry  kind  might  claim  a 
formula  arbitraria,  if  he  did  so  at  the  first  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  when  they  were  before  the 
magistrate  (in  jure) ;  if  he  omitted  to  claim  in 
due  time,  a  sponsio  was  necessary.  A  plaintiff 
might  sue,  as  he  pleased,  either  per  fponeionem 
or  per  formulam  arbitrariam  (Gains,  iv.  162 ; 
Ulp.  Fragm,  7,  8;  Cic.  pro  Tull.  §  53).  In 
Cicero's  time  the  formula  arbitraria  seems  not 


to  have  been  allowed  in  the  case  of  vi$  armata 
(Bethmann-Hollweg,  Civ,  Proc,  §  98,  n.  107; 
Keller,  Sem,  ii.  p.  SiO).  In  the  case  of  Caecina 
(Cie.  pro  Caecm.  8,  23)  a  sponsio  had  been 
made :  Cicero  says,  addressing  the  recuperatores, 
^  Sponsio  facta  est :  hac  de  sponsione  vobis 
judicandum  est."  When  the  matter  came  before 
a  judex  or  arbiter,  the  course  of  proceeding 
was,  generally  speaking,  similar  to  the  ordinary 
action  [Acnol 

The  chief  division  of  interdicts  (rettitutoria^ 
exMbitoria,  prohibitoria)  has  been  stated.  The^ 
purposes  to  which  .they  were  applicable  were 
various.  Thus,  under  Jus  publicum  and  sacrum, 
we  find,  interdictum  de  via  publica,  de  fhmUne 
publioOf  de  lode  sacris  (religious);  under  the 
law  of  status  and  family  law,  interdictum  de 
Homme  libero  (corresponding  to  our  writ  of 
habeas  corpus),  de  homine  liberto^  liberie  ex-- 
Mbendie.  But  the  greater  number  of  interdicts 
wera  given  for  the  protection  of  private  property, 
and  mora  especially  for  the  protection  of  pos- 
session. 

The  importance  of  what  ara  called  the  pos- 
sessory interdicts  is  that  the  praetor,  in  granting 
them,  takes  no  account  of  title  to  property, 
but  simply  assists  the  person  who  is  in  actual 
possession  of  property.  Thns  he  gives  a  thief 
or  malt-fide  possessor  the  benefit  of  such  inter- 
dictSy  as  well  as  an  owner  or  a  boni-fide  possessor. 
The  owner  cannot  escape  liability  under  them 
by  setting  up  the  plea  of  title.  The  question  to 
be  determined,  when  these  interdicts  are  in 
question,  is    not    one  of   right,   but  of  fact. 

|T06BE8BIO.] 

.  Interdicts  relating  to  possession  are  divided 
into  those  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  possession, 
rataining  possession,  or  recovering  possession 
(Gaius,  iv.  144). 

The  Interdicta  adipiscendae  possessionis  causa 
were  not  strictly  possessory  interdicts,  as 
Savigny  has  shown  {Dcu  Recht  dee  Besitxee, 
p.  410),  since  they  ara  not  founded  on  former  or 
actual  possession,  but  on  some  other  title,  as  on 
a  title  of  pledge  or  of  bonorum  possessio.  The 
Interdictum  quorum  bonorum,  so  called  from 
its  initial  words,  belongs  to  this  class  of  inter- 
dict; it  was  given  to  the  bonorum  possessor 
(Bonorum  Possesbio;  Dig.  43,  2,  1).  Its 
operation  was  to  compel  a  person   who  had 

I  possession  of  the  property  of  which  the  bonorum 
possessio  was  granted  to  another,  to  give  it  up 
to  such  person,  whether  the  person  in  possession 
of  such  property  possessed  it  under  a  claim  of 
right  or  not.  The  bonorum  emptor  was  entitled 
to  an  analogous  interdict,  which  was  called 
Possessorium  [Bonobuh  Empho].  An  interdict 
called  Sectorium  was  granted  to  a  person  who 
bought  goods  at  a  public  auction  in  order  that 
he  might  theraby  obtain  possession  of  them ; 
the  name  tectores  being  applied  to  persons  who 
bought  property  in  Auch  manner  (Gaius,  iv.  146 ; 
Cic  pro  Bosc,  Am,  36,  103). 

The  Interdictum  Salvianum  was  granted  to  a 
landlord ;  it  enabled  him  to  take  possession  of 
the  stock  of  his  tenant  (coionue)  who  had 
hypothecated  it  for  his  rant  (Dig.  43,  3). 

The  Interdicta  ratinendae  possessionis  causa 
were  granted  for  the  protection  of  a  person  in 
actual  possession.  A  person  was  considered  to 
be  in  actual  possession  who  had  the  physical 

I  control  of  a  thing,  and  who  intended  to  deal 
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with  the  thing  as  hU  own.  [PoKOno.]  There 
ware  two  interdicts  bj  which  a  penon  in  poa- 
seaaion  waa  protected,  named  reepectiTely  Uti 
poeaidetis  and  Utmbi,  from  the  mitial  words 
of  the  Edict.  The  Interdictom  uti  poasidetis 
applied  to  Und  or  honaea,  and  the  other  to 
movablea.  The  Uti  poasidetis  protected  the 
person  who  at  the  time  of  obtaining  the  interdict 
was  in  actual  poaseasioin,  provided  he  had  not  ob- 
tained poseesaion  from  the  other  partj  (odoerso- 
rias)  either  bj  Tiolenoe  (vi),  or  by  fimnd  {dam}, 
or  as  his  tenant  at  will  {pr^cario),  which  were 
the  three  vitia  jwtartritmit  (Festus,  $,  v.  Foa- 
sesaio;  Oaius,  iT.  160).  In  the  case  of  the 
Interdictom  utmbi,  the  possession  of  the  movable 
thing  was  by  the  interdict  declared  to  belong 
to  him  who  had  possessed  the  thing  dnrinc  the 
greater  part  of  the  preriooa  year,  **  nee  n  nee 
dam  nee  precario"  (Gains,  ir.  151).  If  a 
person  had  aoqnired  possession  from  another,  he 
might  connt  the  time  during  which  the  per8<m 
from  whom  he  acquired  was  in  possession.  In 
the  time  of  Justinian  the  person  who  waa  in 
actual  poaaesaion  when  the  proceedings  com- 
menced waa  entitled  to  this  interdict,  whether 
he  had  been  in  poaaeasion  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  previous  year  or  not. 

An  Interdictum  recuperandae  poasessionis 
might  be  claimed  by  him  who  had  beien  forcibly 
ejected  (vt  dejeckJ)  from  his  possession  of  an 
immovable  thing,  and  its  effect  was  to  compel 
the  wrongdoer  to  restore  the  possession  or  to 
make  good  all  damage.  The  initial  words  of 
the  interdict  were,  **  Unde  tu  ilium  vi  dejedsti ;  '* 
and  the  words  of  command  were  "  ei  restituas  ** 
(Cic  pro  Ccmm,  30,  88;  pro  2W/.  §$  29,  44  ;— 
Gaius,  iv.  154;  Dig.  43,  16,  1).  There  were 
two  cases  of  vis :  one  of  vis  simply,  to  which  the 
ordinary  interdict  applied,  which  Cicero  calls 
quotiditmum ;  the  other  of  vis  armak^  such  as 
was  obtained  by  Caecina  against  Aebutius.  The 
plaintiff  had  to  prove  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  the  premises,  and  had  been  ejected  by  the 
defendant  or  hia  agents  (^familia  or  procurcUorf 
Cic  pro  Tuli.  $  29).  The  defendant  might  put 
in  an  answer  {exoeptio)  to  the  plaintiff's  daim 
for  restitution ;  he  might  show  that  the  plain- 
tiff's possession  commenced  either  vi,'  dam^  or 
precario  with  respect  to  himself  (pro  Codcin,  32, 
92 ;  pro  2\UL  {  34) ;  but  this  exceptio  was  not 
allowed  in  the  case  of  vis  armata  {pro  Caecin,  8, 
22 ;  32,  93).  The  defendant  might  also  plead 
that  a  year  (anmus  ^Uis)  had  dapsed  since  the 
violence  complained  o(^  but  this  plea  oould  not 
avail  in  a  case  of  vis  curmata  (Cic  ad  Fam, 
XV.  16). 

The  Interdictum  de  precaria  posaessione  or 
de  precario  was  the  remedy  by  which  a  thing 
could  be  recovered  from  a  person  who  held  it 
by  the  lease  and  licence  of  another,  but  not 
under  a  contract.  It  is  called  precarium  because 
the  person  who  received  such  permission  usually 
obtained  it  by  request  iprecs);  but  express 
request  was  not  necessary  to  constitute  a  pre- 
carium, for  it  might  arise  by  tacit  permission 
(Paul.  Sent,  Bee.  v.  6,  11>  The  person  who 
was  permitted  to  have  detention  of  the  thing 
obtained  at  the  same  time  interdict  possession  of 
it,  unless  it  was  otherwise  agreed.  In  either 
case  the  permission  could  at  any  time  be  recalled, 
restitution  bdng  enforced  bv  the  Interdictum 
de  precario,  as  in  the  case  of  vis.    In  the  later 


period   of   Roman  law  a  regular  aetioa  n> 
giren  for  the  recovery  of  the  preeariain,iii]i 
the  case  of  depositum ;  nevertheless  the  preeuin 
waa  never  regarded  as  a  contract  in  the  itnct 
sense.    The  Interdietum  de  precario  orisiiiaUT 
applied  to  land  only,  but  it  subsequenUj  a* 
tended  to  movable  things.  The  liability  impoiei 
by  the  £dict  was  to  restore  the  thing,  but  set 
its  value,  in  case  it  was  lost,  unless  dobu  «r 
cnlpa  hia  oould  be  proved  against  the  defendsBt 
But  from  the  time  that  the  demand  is  msde 
against  the  defendant,  he  is  m  mora,  and,  u  ii 
the  case  of  the  other  interdicts,  he  is  answcrsbk 
for  all  culpa,  and  for  the  fruits  or  profits  of  tbe 
thing ;  and  generally  he  is  bound  to  place  tbe 
plaintiff  in  the  condition  in  which  he  wodd  hsre 
been  if  there  had  been  no  refusal.    Ko  exceptiou 
were  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  precarium.   Tki 
origin  of  the  precarium  is  referred  by  Sarigirf 
to  the    relation    which    aubsisted   between  > 
patronus  and  his  diens,  to  whom  the  patronoi 
gave  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  ager  pabliciu 
If  the  cliena  refused  to  restore  the  land  apoa 
demand,  the  patronus  was  entitled  to  the  In- 
terdictum de  precario.    Aa  the  relation  betweco 
the  patronus  and  the  diens  was  analogoiu  to 
that  between  a  parent  and  his  child,  it  foUovcJ 
that  there  was  no  contract  between  them,  aad 
the  patron's  right  to.demand  the  land  back  w 
a  necessary  oonaequenoe  of  the  relation  betwees 
him  and  his  diens.    (Festua,  t.  v.  Pfttres.)  Tb< 
precarium  did  not  £sll  into  disuse  when  the  old 
ager  publicus  ceaaed  to  exist  [Agbabiae  Legs} 
It  was  in  fact  extended  and  applied  to  other 
purposes:  thus  a  mortgagor  might  hsve  poc* 
session  of  a  thing  under  a  precarium  with  tbe 
mortgagee. 

Gaius  (iv.  156)  makea  a  third  dirisioD  of 
Interdicta  into  stmpiida  and  dvpUcia,  SimplidA 
are  those  in  which  one  person  is  the  pisiotiff 
{actor},  and  the  other  ia  the  defendant  (rm): 
all  Restitutoria  and  Exhibitoria  Interdicto  ire 
of  thU  kind.  Prohibitoria  InterdicU  are  either 
simplicia  or  dvipUda,  They  are  duplicia  in  the 
case  of  the  Interdictum  uti  possidetis  sod 
Utrubi,  because,  as  in  these  interdicts  esch  psrtr 
claims  to  be  in  possession,  one  of  them  csnnot 
be  regarded  as  plaintiff  or  defendant  more  thto 
the  other  (Gaius,  iv.  160). 

InterdicU  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  pattieg 
one  of  two  parties  to  an  action  in  interim  poneswj 
of  a  thing  till  the  action  was  decided  (RadorC 
Ueber  das  Interdict  Quem  Fandum,  &c;  ^ 
schnft,  vol.  ix.).  In  the  InterdicU  dnpIia«T  »* 
interim  possession  of  the  property  in  qaestios 
pending  the  issue  was  given  to  the  party  wh0 
made  the  highest  bid  for  it:  such  biddiof 
between  the  partiea  for  the  mesne  profiU  vis 
termed  fructuum  lidtatio  (Gaius,  ir.  166,  Uy 
In  the  case  of  the  InterdicU  daplicia,  it  Bsj 
perhaps  have  been  necessary  for  the  purpose  « 
founding  jurisdiction,  that  the  parties  ^oaW 
feign  an  act  of  violence  {vis  ex  cmtventu,  Gsios, 
iv.  166,  Muirhead's  ed.,  whidi  may  be  equi- 
valent to  the  vis  morilms  facta  of  Cicero,  ft* 
Caedn,  1,  J  2;  8,  §  22 ;  DeductobX  .  ">  »* 
later  period  of  Roman  law  there  was  w<^^'*"J? 
between  interdict  procedure  and  that  by  ww» 
other  actions  were  tried  (Inst.  iv.  15,  8). 

(Gains,  iv.  138-170;  Ulp.  Im^  A-  ^:' 
viii. ;  Paulus,  Sent.  Hec.  v.  6 ;  Inst  ij.  w, 
Dig.  43;  Cod.  8,  1,  9 ;  Sarigny,  BstiU,  fH  ^ 
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43;  Zimmeni,  Rechtag.  iiL  §§  71-74;  Keller, 
Chaproc.  §§74-76;  fiethmann-HoUweg,  CMl- 
'jffoc,  ii.  98 ;  Schmidt,  Das  Interdiktenverfahren, 
^c  ;  Huschke,  de  causa  Siliana ;  Machelard, 
ThSorie  des  Interdits;  Mmrhead,  Histcrioal 
Introduction  to  the  Private  Law  of  Borne, 
5  73.)  [G.  L]    r£.A.  W.] 

INTERPBES,  an  interpreter.  This  class  of 
persons  became  rerj  numerous  and  necessary  to 
-the  Romans  as  their  empire  extended.  Embassies 
from  foreign  nations  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to 
other  states,  were  generally  accompanied  by  in- 
terpreters to  explain  the  objects  of  the  embassy 
to  the  respective  authorities  (Cic  de  Divin,  ii. 
64,  131,  de  Finib,  r.  29,  89;  Plin.  If.  N.  xxt. 
§  6 ;  Gell.  xvii.  17,  2 ;  Lir.  xxvii.  43).  In  large 
mercantile  towns  the  interpreters,  who  formed 
a  kind  of  agents  through  whom  business  was 
done,  were  sometimes  very  numerous,  and  Pliny 
<£r.  N,  ri.  §  15)  states  that  at  Dioscurias  in 
-Colchis  there  were  at  one  time  no  less  than  130 
persons  who  acted  as  interpreters  to  the  Roman 
merchants,  and  through  whom  all  the  business 
was  carried  on. 

All  Roman  praetors,  proconsuls,  and  quaestors 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  adminbtration  of 
a  province,  had  to  carry  on  all  their  official  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Latin  language  (Yal.  Max.  ii.  2, 
•§2);  but  as  the  provincials  could  not  be  expected 
to  know  this  language,  they  had  always  among 
their  servants  [APPARrrORES]  one  or  more  in- 
terpreters (hired  in  the  province,  not  brought 
from  Rome),  who  were  generally  Romans,  but 
in  most  cases  undoubtedly  freedmen  (Cic  pro 
Baff).  11,  28).  These  interpreters  had  not  only 
to  officiate  at  the  conventus  [Conventus],  but 
also  explained  to  the  Roman  governor  everything 
which  the  provincials  might  wish  to  be  laid 
2)efore  him  (Cic.  in  Verr,  iii.  37,  84,  ad  Fam.  xiii. 
54 ;  Caes.  Bell,  Gall.  i.  19;  compare  Dirksen,  Citnl, 
Jbhandl.  i.  p.  16,  &c.).        [L.  S.]    [A.  S.  W.] 

INTEBBEX  (in  Greek  historians,  /ictro- 
fiofftXt^s).  The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Roman  constitution  was  that  the  people,  though 
sovereign,  could  only  act  through  their  repre- 
sentatives the  magistrates ;  and  hence  when  the 
regular  magistracy  was  through  any  reason 
vacant,  the  political  life  of  the  people  ceased. 
Originally  there  was  but  one  supreme  and  re- 
sponsible magistrate  at  Rome,  the  king  holding 
office  for  life ;  and  it  was  to  supply  the  vacancy 
<»used  by  the  complete  cessation  of  this  magis- 
trate's functions  that  the  interrex  was  instituted. 
*rhe  interregnum  had  a  long  history  in  the 
Roman  state,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distinct 
survivals  of  the  early  regal  constitution.  It 
dates,  tradition  tells  us,  from  the  earliest  trans- 
mission of  the  supreme  power,  and  the  last 
recorded  demand  for  the  office  was  in  43  B.O.,  on 
the  death  of  the  two  consuls  for  the  year  (Dio 
Cass.  xlvi.  45).  As  an  institution  it  finds  no 
parallel  in  governments  outside  Italy  (Cic.  de 
Bepub,  ii.  12,  23,  "pmdentes  illi  prindpes 
novam  et  inauditam  ceteris  gentibus  interregni 
ineundi  rationem  excogitaverunt ") ;  but  that, 
like  the  monarchy,  it  was  not  a  purely  Roman 
but  an  essentially  Latin  institution  is  shown  by 
its  presence,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Italian 
munidpia  (C  /.  Z.  ix.  1635,  x.  6232 ;  Momm- 
sen,  Staatsr,  i.  647,  n.  3).  Since  the  interrex 
was,  through  the  vacancy  of  the  supreme  office, 
the  sole  representative  of  the  people,  he  is  not  a  ( 


delegate  in  the  sense  in  which  the  praefectiu 
wbi  was,  who  was  merely  the  king's  representa- 
tive, nor  yet  in  the  sense  in  which  the  proconsul 
was  during  the  Republic,  when  strictly  delegated 
authority  was  not  permitted  within  the  walls. 
He  is  not  pro  magistratu,  but  magisiratus,  and 
still  'Continued  to  be  a  magistrate  under  the 
Republic  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
elected  by  the  people.  For  the  interrex  was  a 
survival,  and  dates  back  to  a  period  when 
popular  election  was  unknown ;  altnongh,  if  we 
exclude  popular  election  from  the  original  regal 
constitution,  the  position  of  the  interrex  in  this 
period  is  extremely  doubtful.  The  question 
raised  is,  whether  the  interrex  was  merely  an 
occasional  institution*  in  the  regal  period,  as  in 
the  Republic,  employed  only  where  the  regular 
transmission  of  the  regal  office  had  been  inter- 
rupted through  exceptional  circumstances,  or 
whether,  as  represented  by  our  authorities,  it 
was  a  standing  part  of  the  procedure  in  the 
appointntent  of  a  king.  The  question  is,  there- 
fore, whether  the  king  of  Rome  was  usually 
nominated  by  his  predecessor,  recourse  being  had 
to  an  interregnum  only  in  exceptional  cases, 
or  whether  he  was  nominated  in  every  case  by 
the  interrex.  The  former  view  would,  on  the 
whole,  seem  most  natural,  and,  if  we  refuse  to 
attribute  popular  election  to  the  regal  period, 
is  the  one  most  usually  held  [Rex]  ;  but  there 
is  one  serious  objection  that  has  been  brought 
against  it, — ^namely,  that  nomination  of  the  future 
king  during  the  lifetime  of  his  predecessor  would 
be  a  breach  of  the  Roman  legal  prindple  that 
no  formal  act  can  be  conditioned  by  time  or 
other  circumstances  (Mommsen,  Staatsr.  i.  214). 
The  appointment  of  a  successor  would  certainly 
bdong  to  those  '*  actus  legitimi  qui  non  redpiunt 
diem  vel  condidonem,"  under  which  fall  the 
hereditatis  adiiio  and  the  datio  tuioriff  and  which 
"  in  totum  vitiantur  per  temporis  vel  condidonis 
adjectionem"  (Dig.  50,  17,  77).  Mommsen 
concludes,  therefore,  that  the  king  was  in  everv 
case  nominated,  not  through  the  rex,  but  through 
the  interrex  {Staatsr,  i.  213,  214),  and  that  the 
interregnum  as  a  part  of  the  standing  procedure 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth  ceased  when  the 
election  of  successors  by  those  in  office  was 
permitted  in  the  supreme  magistracy,  as  it  was 
on  the  institution  of  the  consulate.  It  then 
became  only  an  occasional  office,  necessarily 
resorted  to  where  there  were  no  supreme  magis- 
trates of  Rome,  and  no  one  duly  qualified  to 
hold  the  election  for  their  successors.  In  the 
case  of  the  death  of  both  the  consuls,  or  of  a 
complete  vacancy  in  the  office  through  any 
impediment  to  the  elections,  this  state  of  things 
was  realised.  The  praetor,  though  technically 
a  colleague  of  the  consul,  could  not  hold  the 
consular  elections  (Cic.  cut  Att.  ix.  9,  3,  ^in 
libris  habemus  non  modo  consules  a  praetore 
sed  ne  praetores  quidem  creari  Jus  esse  ") ;  and 
consequently,  on  the  vacancy  of  the  consular 
office,  reconrse  was  had  to  an  interregnum. 

The  conditions  of  an  interregnum  are  fully 
expressed  by  Cicero  (de  Leg,  iiL  3,  9),  in  the 
words  **ast  quando  consular!  potestate  magis- 
tratus  magisterve  populi  (i.e.  dictator)  nee  erunt, 
reliqui  magistratus  ne  suntOf  auspicia  patrwrn 
Sttfiio,  oUique  ex  se  produnto  qui  comitiatu 
consules  rite  creare  possit."  The  condition 
"reliqui  magistratus  ne  sunto"  refers  to  the 
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pfttrieiiii  magistndct,  at  th«T  wer«  called; 
that  is,  to  the  imagistratus  popmi,  but  not  to  the 
magittrahu  pUbeii,  which  represented  onlj  a 
part  of  the  oommnnitj.  This  condition  is  folly 
explained  bj  the  original  position  of  the  interrez. 
He  was  then  appointed  by  the  senate,  when  the 
aospices  had  lapsed  to  the  patret  throngh  the 
racancy  of  the  regnlar  patrician  magistracy 
{auipkia  ad  patrtt  redewmt) ;  and  in  republican 
times  the  anspioes  conld  not  retam  to  the  patres, 
as  long  as  they  were  held,  whether  as  majora  or 
miiMtm  cnupicia  (Messalaop.  Gell.  ziii.  15,  4%  by 
patrician  magistrates  (Ps.-Cic  ad  BruL  i.  5>,  4, 
•*  dnm  nnos  erit  patricins  magistratns,  ausptcia 
ad  patres  redire  non  possont^);  and  conse- 
quently the  retirement  of  all  the  patrician 
magistrates  was  a  necevary  preliminary  to  the 
introdoction  of  an  interrez  fDionys.  Tiii.  90, 
4volf(ae9vr«i  lUvfiaffiXitity  al  M  iXXtu  iutrtX0tf 
owf  Vx^  When  a  sndden  occasion  arose  for 
the  appointment  of  an  interrez,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  senate  to  gire  notice  to  the  patrician 
magistrate  and  request  them  to  retire  from 
oflke.  In  the  year  43  B.a,  when  the  death  of 
the  two  ooBSols  Hirtins  and  Tansa  rendered  an 
iaterregnom  necessary,  the  absence  of  many  of 
the  patrician  magistrates  fVom  Rome  rendered  it 
impossible  for  this  commnnication  to  be  made  in 
time;  the  interregnum  was  thus  rendered  im- 
possible, and  the  extraordinary  measure  was 
resorted  to  of  appointing  two  privati  with 
comnUarit  poimiaa  to  hold  the  election  for  the 
consulship  (Dio  Gsss.  zlrL  45).  The  resignation 
of  plebeian  magistrates  was  not  required,  and  it 
was  apparently  not  necessary  for  delegates  such 
as  the  proconsuls  to  lay  down  their  commands, 
since  they  were  not  magiitratus  (Mommsen, 
Siaattr.  632,  n.  4). 

The  interregnum  is  said  by  tradition  to  have 
dated  from  the  first  racancy  of  the  regal  officer, 
after  the  death  of  Romulus  (Cic.  de  Eep,  ii.  12 ; 
Lit.  i.  17 ;  Dionys.  ii.  57 ;  Sutdas,  s.  ▼.  /mo-o- 
3a^(A.c^f)*  With  the  racaDcy  in  the  sole  magis- 
tracy, the  auspices  under  which  the  state  had 
been  founded  and  which  were  the  mark  of  dirine 
acceptance  of  the  kingly  rule,  returned  to  the 
patret;  that  is,  in  the  regal  period,  to  the 
patrician  senate.  The  first  interregnum  was  an 
ezercise  of  collectire  rule  by  the  senate,  which 
howerer,  on  the  model  of  the  kingly  rule,  took 
the  form  of  the  creation  of  a  succession  of 
interreges.  The  accounts  of  this  system  giren 
by  our  two  chief  authorities,  Livy  and  Dionysius, 
do  not  quite  correspond ;  but  the  general  prin- 
ciple was  that  the  senate  was  airided  into 
decuries  (Serr.  m  Aen,  ri.  809,  **  Romulo  mortuo 
cum  senatus  regnaret  per  decurias"):  each 
decury  baring  fifty  days'  goremment  allotted 
to  it,  within  which  period  each  indiridoal  of  the 
decury  ezercised  rule  for  fire  days.  The  suc- 
cession of  the  decuries  was  determined  by  sortitio 
according  to  Dionysius  (ii.  57,  ^toKKfipvadfi^iHn) ; 
and  both  Liry  and  Dionysius  represent  the  rule 
as  being  based  on  the  collegiate  principle,  the 
whole  decury  possessing  the  imperium  (Dionys. 
ib.  rots  Xaxovo't  ^^tca  irp^ots  iiiw4^icay  Kpx^"' 
riis  T6\9mt  tV  abroKpdrop*  Apx^X  while  the 
one  who  ruled  for  fire  days  had  the  fasces  and 
all  the  eztemal  symbols  of  the  regal  power 
(Dionys.  %b. ;  Lir.  i.  17,  *^  decern  imperitabant, 
unus  cum  insignibus  imperii  et  lictoribus  erat "). 
There  are  many  points  in  this  system  which  were 


not  obserred  in  republican  times ;  the  collegiate 
system  disappeared,  and  no  portion  of  the  bodr 
qualified  to  appoint  an  interrez  became  )k 
colleague  or  shared  his  imperium.  Again  tk* 
aorUtio  had  disappeared  as  a  means  of  appointi^ 
the  interrez,  and  comparatu>  which  took  tiie 
form  of  election  had  superseded  it  (Lir.  t.  31, 
8,  **  interrez  creatns  M.  Furius  Camillos ; "  App. 
Civ.  Bell,  i.  98,  r$  /3evA^  vpoairui^fp  iku9ax 
rhv  KuXoufUwow  fieru^b  fiao-tXia).  The  first 
interrez  was  elected  in  republican  times,  and  he 
nominated  his  successor,  as  the  consul  nominstej 
the  dictator,  each  succeasire  interrez  holding 
office  for  fire  days.  There  was  no  definite  limit 
for  the  number  of  interreges  that  might  be 
nominated  in  succession.  The  number  that 
succeeded  one  another  during  a  single  interreg- 
num  raries  from  the  mininum  of  two  (Lir.  ti. 
1,  8)  to  the  known  maximum  of  fourteen  (Lir. 
riiL  23,  17),  and  possibly  in  one  case  reached  s 
still  higher  number  (If  ommsen,  Staattr.  i.  65^ 
n.  4) ;  the  only  fized  rule  being  that  there  mutt 
be  at  least  two  interreges,  the  first  intenex 
being  incapable  of  holding  the  consular  ekcUoBi, 
probably  because  he  was  regarded  as  having 
receired  the  auspices  irregnUrly.  The  technical 
ezpression  for  the  appointment  of  an  iaterrex  u 
piidere  mterregem  (Lir.  ri.  41,  **  sed  nos  qaoqne 
ipsi  sine  sufingio  populi  auspicato  interregem 
prodamus  ") ;  and  this  ezpression  refers  in  re- 
publican  times,  not  only  to  the  appoiotiueDt  of 
the  first  interrez  by  election,  but  to  the  nomioB- 
tion  of  each  of  the  other  interreges  by  bts 
predecessor  (Lir.  r.  31,  8).  The  eziitenoe  of  as 
mUrregnym  and  the  creation  of  an  indiridul 
mterrex  are  not  always  identical.  The  interreg- 
num  often  lasted  some  days  before  a  special 
interrez  was  appointed,  as  in  the  year  52  EC, 
in  which  fully  twenty-one  days  elapsed  before 
an  interrez  was  elected  (Mommsen,  Staatsr.  654, 
n.  4).  But  during  this  period  the  supreme 
authority  had  not  lapsed,  it  was  only  donnsnt; 
the  auspices  were  in  the  hands  of  those  members 
of  the  state  who  in  republican  times  were 
qualified  to  appoint  an  interrez :  and  who  tbese 
members  were  remains  to  be  considered. 

On  the    one    hand,   we    are  told  that  the 
interrez   could   only   be    chosen  by  patricians 
(Cic  pro  Dom.  14,  38,  "  a  patricio  prodi  necesse 
est ;  "  Lir.  ui.  40, "  patridos  coire  ad  prodendum 
interregem  ") ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that 
the  republican  senate,  which  was  not  eiclnsiTelj 
patrician,  was  sometimes  bidden  to  appoint  an 
interrez  (App.  I  c,  rp  ^vX^  wpoahn^i^i^ 
K.  T.  A.).     There  is  no  doubt,  howerer,  thst  in 
strict  law  the  republican  senate  as  such  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  an  inter- 
rez; in  the  early  Republic  their  active  exist- 
ence ceased  with  the  interregnum,  since,  before 
the  tribune   gained  the    right  of  transacting 
business  with  the  senate,  there  was  no  magis- 
trate who  could  consult  them.     They  might, 
howerer,  in  the  later  Republic,  suggest  that  the 
patricu  should  meet  for  the  appointment  of  an 
interrez,   the   tribune,   no  doubt,  putting  the 
question.     This  probably  became  their  dnty, » 
that  the  patricii  felt  no  obligation  to  meet  except 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  senate;  and  it  is  on* 
senatusconsultum  of  this  kind  that  the  tribnnrt 
reto  might  be  put  (Ascon.  in  Milon,  p.^ 
♦Mum  Pompeius  et  T.  Munatios  tribnnus  piewf 
referri  ad  senatum  de  patridis  wwooanda  qo 
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interregera  proderent  non  essent  passi ").  Who 
these  patricii  were  that  met  tc  appoint  the 
interrex,  and  how  they  assembled,  has  been  a 
matter  of  much  dispute.  One  view  that  has 
been  advanced  is  that  thej  were  the  members  of 
the  Comitia  Curiata,  but  this  is  rendered  un- 
tenable through  its  baring  been  shown  that  this 
Dras  not  a  purely  patrician  assembly ;  another  is 
that  they  were  the  patres  familiantm  patriciarum 
gentium  assembled  in  the  concUittm  popidi;  but 
the  most  probable  view  is  that  of  Mommsen, 
that  they  were  the  patrician  members  of  the 
senate,  who  met  for  this  purpose  {Staatsr,  i.  654). 
This  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of 
the  regal  period,  which  limits  the  interregnum 
to  the  patrician  senate  (Dionys.  ii.  57,  r&r 
woTpuclonf  ol  KttfrcrYpwl>4vT«s  tu  r^v  /SovA^y). 
Two  necessary  qualifications  of  the  interrex 
were  that  he  should  be  a  patrician  (Cic.  pro 
Dom,  14,  38)  and  a  senator.  The  list  of  the 
known  interreges  shows  that  these  were  always 
senators,  and  in  this  respect  the  original  idea  of 
the  interregnum  as  an  intermediate  senatorial 
rale  was  npheld.  From  this  list  it  also  appears 
that  out  of  the  thirty-fire  known  interreges, 
thirty-three  are  known  to  hare  held  curule 
office,  while  the  remaining  two  probably  had. 
Hence  Willems  concludes  that  past  curule  office 
was  a  necessary  qualification  for  an  interrex: 
that  they  were  chosen,  therefore,  from  the 
aenatores  cundes  patricii^  the  amatores  patricii 
pedarii  being  excluded  (Willems,  Le  Sfnat  de  la 
Bepublique  romainey  ii.  pp.  14,  16).  It  seems 
further  shown  from  the  names  we  hare  that  for 
the  nomination  of  the  successire  interreges 
neither  the  sortitio  nor  an  appeal  to  the  ordo 
9enaioriu8  was  employed,  and  that  the  interrex 
was  free  in  nominating  his  successor,  prorided 
the  abore-mentioned  qualifications  were  ob- 
served ;  although  this  does  not  prevent  us  from 
supposing  that  the  succession  of  interreges  was 
arranged  beforehand,  and  that  it  was  not  wholly 
nnknown  whom  the  interrex  for  the  time  being 
would  nominate  as  his  successor  (ib.  p.  16). 

The  interrex  was,  as  already  stated,  a  magis- 
trate, and  before  the  institution  of  the  plebeian 
offices  a  sole  magistrate,  the  principle  of  col- 
leagueship  being  absent  from  the  institution  as 
known  to  us  under  the  Republic.  Originally 
during  his  short  tenure  of  office  he  must  have 
consulted  the  senate  and  administered  the  state ; 
but  when  the  tribunes  obtained  the  Jtu  agendi 
cum  patribuSy  the  necessity  for  the  former  duty 
was  dispensed  with,  and  the  chief  object  of  the 
interregnum  came  to  be  that  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata  might  be  consulted  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  consul.  He  need  not  apparently  have 
taken  the  oath  of  office,  which  was  not  due  till 
five  days  after  entrance,  and  the  interrex*s  tenure 
of  office  terminated  with  this  period  (App.  Bell, 
Civ.  i.  20 ;  Mommsen,  Staatsr,  i.  660).  With  the 
creation  of  the  supreme  patrician  office — that 
is,  with  the  election  of  a  single  consul — the 
existence  of  the  interregnum  necessarily  termi- 
nated and  the  interrex  retired.  (Mommsen, 
BlhMche  Staatsrecht,  i.  647-660;  Willems, 
Le  S^nat  de  la  Rfpublique  rcmaiMy  ii.  pp. 
7-31.)  [A.  H.  G.j 

INTEBULA.    [Tunica.] 

INTESTA'BILIS.  In  the  Twelve  Tables  it 
was  declared  **  qui  se  sierit  testarier,  libripensve 
fuerit,  ni  testimonium  fateatur,  improbus  in- 
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testabilisque  esto  "  (Gell.  xv.  13,  §  11 ;  cf.  id.  vi. 
71,  vii.  7,  §  4).  According  to  this  passage,  a 
person  who  had  been  a  witness  on  any  solemn 
occasion,  such  as  the  making  of  a  will  by  man- 
cipium,  and  afterwards  refused  to  give  his 
testimony,  was  intestabilis ;  that  is,  disqualified 
from  being  a  witness  on  any  other  occasion. 

Thus,  in  the  Twelve  Tables  and  in  subsequent 
law,  a  person  was  said  to  be  intestabitis,  who 
was  incapable  of  being  a  witness  to  a  solenm 
legal  transaction.  (Dig.  28,  1,  26:  ''Quum 
lege  quis  intestabilis  jubetur  esse,  eo  pertinet, 
ne  ejus  testimonium  recipiatur/'  Inst.  Just, 
i).  10,  6 :  *''  Neque  mulier,  neque  impubes  .  . . 
nee  cui  bonis  interdictum  est,  nee  is  quem  leges 
jubent  improbum  intestabilemque  esse,  possunt  ^ 
in  numero  testium  adhiberi : "  cf.  Hor.  Sat,  ii. 
3,  181.) 

The  word  had  its  meaning  extended  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperors,  being  used  to  express  one 
who  could  not  summon  witnesses  to  attest  his 
will ;  that  is  to  say,  one  who  was  incapable  of 
making  a  will  (Dig.  28,  1,  18,  §  1 ;  Theoph. 
Par,  ii.  10,  6).  The  punishment  of  declaring 
an  ofiender  intestabilis  was  imposed  by  various 
statutes :  eg,  by  the  Lex  Cornelia  injuriarum, 
the  Lex  Julia  de  adulteriis,  the  SC.  August! 
de  famosis  libellis.  (Marezoll,  Von  der  bUrgerl, 
Ehre,  p.  85  ff.;  Burchardi,  de  Infamia,  22; 
Danz,  Lehrbuch  der  Oeschichte  d,  M,  R,  ii, 
15,  107;  Voigt,  Die  Z\c6lf  Tafeln,  i,  §  27, 
n.5.)  [G.  L.]    [E.A.  W.] 

INTESTA'TO,  HEREDES  AB.   [Heres.] 

INTESXrNUM  OPUS,  joiner's  work,  is 
referred  to  in  some  passages  of  Vitruvius  as 
used  in  the  interior  of  buildings ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  his  allusions  to  it  that  requires  ex- 
planation (Vitruv.  ii.  9 ;  v.  2  and  3).      [P.  S.] 

INTU'SIUM.    [Ttoica.] 

mVENTA'BHrM.    [Heres.] 

mVESTIS.    [Impubes.] 

IBEK.    [EiEEN.l 

IBPEX,  HIBPEX,  or  UBPEX  (perhaps 
from  Apiro^X  &  harrow  with  iron  teeth,  used  to 
clear  the  fields  of  weeds  and  to  level  and  break 
down  the  soil,  drawn  by  oxen  (Cato,  £,  H.  10 ; 
Varr.  X.  L,  v.  §  136;  P.  Disc  p.  105  M.; 
Servius  on  Verg.  Oeorg,  i,  95).  It  was  probably 
simpler  than  our  harrow,  since  Varro  calls  it 
reguloy  i.e.  a  straight  piece  of  wood.  The 
word  is  a  rare  one,  and  the  bush -harrow 
seems  to  have  been  more  in  use  (Verg.  /.  c. ; 
Crates).  [J.  Y.]    [w.  W.] 

ISELA'STICI  LUDL    [Athletab.] 

ISCDOMUM  OPUS.    [MuRUS.] 

ISOPOLITELA    [Civitas.] 

ISCKTELEIS.    [CnriTAS.] 

ISTHMIA.  One  of  the  four  great  Hellenic 
festivals.  It  was  celebrated  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth ;  and  though  inferior  to  the  splendour 
of  Olympia,  it  probably  surpassed  the  Nemea  in 
brilliancy  (cf,  Themist.  Orat,  xv.  p.  229,  xxviii. 
p.  413,  ed.  Dind. ;  and  Aristid.  *lff$fi,  cis  voau9, 
iii.  p.  41,  Dind.  vol.  i.).  Indeed,  when  one  con- 
siders the  natural  advantages  of  Corinth  as  a 
centre  of  commerce,  it  is  rather  surprising  that 
the  Isthmian  games  did  not  attain  higher  im- 
portance than  those  of  Olympia.  Pindar  describes 
the  scene  of  the  Isthmia  by  a  variety  of  poetic 
expressions,  e.g,  rduf  h\i9pfi4a  *lff9fiov  itipdia 
(Pind.  Isth,  i,  9),  M/uop  pdwos  (Isth,  viL  63), 
vdirrov  y4^p*  iucdfuurros  (iVm.  vi.  40),  &c    A 
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sacr«d  enclMure  planted  with  pinet,  within 
which  wat  the  temple  of  the  Isthmian  Poseidon, 
tnTTonnded  the  scene  of  the  games  (Strab.  viii. 
380).  Paosanias  saw  here  a  theatre  and  a 
stadium  of  white  marble  {Xl$ov  Acvacov),  but 
does  not  spoik  of  the  hippodrome,  whence  it 
maj  perhaps  be  inferred  that  it  had  disappeared 
or  gone  to  min  before  the  time  of  his  risit 
(Pans,  it  1,  7).  A  late  inscription,  belonging 
probablj  to  Hadrian's  reign,  refers  to  the  resto- 
ration of  sereral  edifices  here  which  had  fallen 
into  decaj.  In  it  are  mentioned  MsraX^t cr,  or 
lodging-places,  for  the  athletes  who  came  to  the 
Isthmian  games  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
(reir  ktrh  r^s  ^UwiUmit  m  rk  l^^ua  fropcyt- 
Wfi4pott  d9A,vr«It);  also,  iyKptriiptoi  ofiroi,  in 
which  it  is  likely  that  the  admistibilitj  of  in- 
tending candidates  was  discussed  and  determined : 
and  a  portico  with  ran  1  ted  chambers  attached 
(tfTo4  0^v  K9K»ttm^ii4voit  efiiKOif),  in  which 
probably  those  who  intended  to  compete  made 
readj  and  waited  during  the  interral  before 
their  turn  to  engage  came  on  (Boeckh,  C  /.  n. 
115,  p.  573,  Tol.  i.).  The  kraneion,  a  gymnasium 
standing  in  an  enclosure  of  the  same  name 
planted  with  cypresses,  might  hare  been  used  by 
the  athletes  in  training  for  the  games  (Paus.  iu 
2,  4 ;  Plut.  Alex,  14 ;  Athen.  ziiL  6,  589 ;  Diog. 
Laert.  rt  77,  p.  351). 

For  information  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
games,  there  remains  to  ns  nothing  but  obscure 
tracM  of  primitiTe  cults,  which  kept  their  seat 
in  the  IsUimus  eren  into  historic  times.  The 
myth  which  seems  to  be  of  greatest  antiquity 
ascribes  the  institution  of  the  festiral  to  Poseidon 
and  Helios,  when  Castor  won  the  prise  in  the 
stadium,  Kalah  in  the  MavXof,  Orpheus  in 
playing  on  the  cithara,  Herakles  as  'mifittaxoi 
{i.e.  as  pancratiastX  Polydeukes  in  boxing, 
Peleus  in  wrestling,  Telamon  in  discus-throwing, 
and  Theseus  in  the  armour-race.  In  horse- 
racing,  PhaSthon  was  rictorious  with  the  riding- 
horse,  and  Neleus  with  the  four-horse  chariot. 
On  this  occasion  there  was  also  a  ship-race,  in 
which  the  Argo  obtained  the  prize  (Dion.  Chry- 
sQst.  Orat,  Corinth,  xzzrii.  t.  ii.  p.  107).  in 
this  myth  nearly  all  the  potentates  of  pre- 
historjc  Hellas  are  observed  grouped  in  one 
tableau. 

Another  legend  represents  the  Isthmian  games 
as  founded  by  Poseidon  to  honour  the  memory 
of  Melikertes,  son  of  Athamas  king  of  Orcho- 
menos  and  Ino,  who  cast  herself  with  Melikertes 
into  the  sea,  becoming  thereupon  a  Nereid  with 
the  name  Leukothea,  while  her  son  became  the 
sea-deity  Palaemon  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  Isthtn. 
p.  514  $eq,  B ;  Ovid.  Met,  iv.  521  seqq.). 

According  to  another  tradition,  the  Nereids 
appeared  to  Sisyphos,  and  commanded  him  to 
found  the  games  in  honour  of  Melikertes.  A 
modification  of  this  myth  states  that  the  corpse 
of  the  son  of  Ino  lay  unburied  upon  the  shore 
of  the  Isthmus;  that  the  Corinthians  were,  in 
consequence,  sorely  pressed  by  famine ;  and 
that,  consulting  the  oracle  as  to  the  means  of 
relief,  they  were  directed  to  inter  the  dead 
youth  and  establish  the  games  in  memory  of  him. 

Yet  another  myth  informs  that  Theseus 
founded  the  Isthmia  in  grateful  commemoration 
of  his  victory  over  the  wicked  giant  Sinis  Pityo- 
kamptes  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  Isthm.  p.  514  B). 
Now,  since  both  Sinis  and  Theseus  were  children 


of  Poseidon,  the  institution  of  the  festivil  \r 
the  latter  might  be  looked  upon  as  an  ad  of 
atonement  offered  by  him  to  his  offended  &tka; 
and  this  view  would  help  ns  to  understand  tke 
statement  that  the  Melikertes  festival  took  nsk 
rather  as  a  mystic  rite  than  as  a  popular  sskb- 
bly,  the  cynosure  of  sightseers  (Plut.  Tkeu  SSi, 
TffArr^s  fxmp  fuiKKov  ^  $4as  km  wtar^yvpttpm 
rd|tr).     The  other  legends  as  to  the  origii  of 
the  Isthmia  need  not  detain  ns.    In  almost  all 
we    see    that,   as  the  mythic  history  of  tk 
Olympic  games  takes  us  back  to  Zens,  so  that  of 
the  Isthmian  refers  us  ultimately  to  Poseidoa. 
Plut.  (/.  c.)  says  that  Theseus  founded  the  Utter 
in  emulation  of  Herakles,  who  had  estabUskcd 
the  former.     Later  accounts  represent  Theseus 
as  having  confirmed,  by  the  institntion  of  the 
games,  a  friendly  political  relationship  between 
Athens  and  Corinth.     According  to  Hellanikos, 
and  Andron  of  Halicamaasns,  Theseus  made  a 
covenant  with  the  Corinthians  by  which  Athe- 
nian theoroi  should  receive  at  the  Isthmia  » 
much   standing-ground  («poc9p(a)  as  ooold  be 
covered  by  the  sail  of  the  theonc  vessel  (Pint. 
/.  c).      Ine   inscription  of  the  Parian  marUe 
numbers  995  years  backwards  from  its  own  time 
to  the  institution  of  the  Isthmian  games  by 
Theseus. 

In  the  time  of  the  Cypselids  at  Corinth,  tbe 
celebration  of  these  games  was  suspended  for 
seventy  years  (Solin.  12).  Solon  ofiered  a 
reward  of  a  hundred  drachmae  to  every  Athe- 
nian iff$tuo¥lKriSf  from  which  it  is  evident  that 
in  his  time  the  Isthmia  had  obtained  wide  cele- 
brity as  a  periodic  festivaL  It  is  notevorthr 
that  even  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  llammins 
in  146  D.C.  did  not  break  the  continuity  of  the 
games.  They  flourished  under  the  Bonui 
empire,  jmd  Corinthian  coins  of  the  reigns  of 
Hadrian,  Verus,  M.  Aurelius,  and  Commodos, 
frequently  bear  the  inscription  Isthmia.  In  the 
reign  of  Julian  these,  like  the  other  great 
Hellenic  games,  were  zealously  celebrated,  but 
they  ceased  to  exist  probably  about  Olymp.  293, 
when  Christianity  became  the  established  reli- 
gion of  the  Roman  empire. 

Of  the  four  great  Pan-Hellenic  festivals,  tro 
— ^the  Olympia  and  Pythia — were  pentetmCt 
i.e.  recurring  after  intervals  of  four  yean: 
while  two— the  Nemean  and  Isthmian — were 
trieteriCf  i.e.  recurring  after  intervals  of  two 
years.  Hence  Pliny  {ff.  N,  iv.  §  5)  and  Solinns 
(c.  9)  are  in  error  when  they  represent  the 
Isthmia  as  quinquennial.  Cf.  Pindar,  Nem.  ri. 
40,  where  he  uses  the  words:  4p  kfti^acnivtt^ 
raupo^¥tp  TpttTfiplii  noirctSclvior &r  ritunS' 
Eusebins  places  the  first  historic  Isthmiad  in 
Olymp.  49,  3  {Chron,  libr.  post.  p.  12.5,  interp. 
Hieron.  ed.  Seal.  ii.).  The  Isthmia  occurred  in 
the  first  and  third  years  of  each  Olympiad.  As 
to  the  season  in  which  they  were  held,  so  mnch 
alone  is  certain  (cf.  Boeckh,  Explk.  ad  Pi»d. 
Olymp,  ix.  p.  183)  that  the  Isthmia  which  fell 
in  the  first  year  of  an  Olympiad  took  place  in 
summer  (Thucyd.  viii.  10 ;  Curt,  iv.  5, 11),  wmI 
that  those  which  fell  in  the  third  took  place  in 
spring  (Xen.  H^l,  iv.  5 ;  Liv.  xxxiii.  32,  33> 
Dodwell  argued  from  Pindar,  Olymp,  ix.  83, 
with  Schol.,  that  the  former  were  celebrated  on 
the  12th  of  the  Attic  month  Hecatombaeoa. 
which  corresponded  with  the  penultimate  month 
of  the  Corinthian  year  (Dodw.  de  Qfc/.ri.3, 
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p.  283  ff.).  Conini  held  that  this  summer 
festival  occarred  on  the  12th  of  the  Corinthian 
Panemos,  which,  according  to  him,  coincided 
with  the  Attic  Hecatombaeon ;  according  to 
Boeckh,  with  Metageitnion.  But  Boeckh  (ad 
Pind.  /.  c.)  shows  the  inconclusiveness  of  their 
reasoning. 

The  programme  of  the  Isthmian  games  in« 
dnded  gymnic  equestrian  and  musical  contests, 
the  gymnic  being  probably  the  oldest.  The 
Isthmian  contests  no  doubt  resembled  in  the 
main  those  of  the  other  three  great  festirals. 
They  were  open  to  boys,  men,  and  youths,  well 
grown  but  not  quite  matured  to  manhood 
{iydvtioi).  Mention  is  on  record  of  IffB/uoinKai 
who  obtained  prizes  in  the  stadium  (for  men 
and  boys),  the  pancratium  (for  men  and  fty^wtot), 
and  the  pentathlnm  (Dion  Chrysost.  A107.  ^ 
iffBfA.  Orat,  ix.  p.  291,  vol  i.  Reisk.,  and  Krause, 
Pyth,  Nan.  Isthm,  pp.  209  ff.).  In  equestrian 
contests  we  hear  only  of  victories  with  the 
four-horse  chariot  and  the  riding-horse,  but  we 
cannot,  from  absence  of  reference  to  other 
equestrian  contests,  infer  that  there  were  none 
except  these. 

Pansanias  (i.  2,  v.  2)  mentions  a  general  truce 
which  prevailed  during  the  Isthmian  games 
(Itf^fuiccd  ffirorSoOt  ^Q^  dated  from  the  mythic 
age.  In  historic  times  this  truce  was  regularly 
proclaimed  throughout  Hellas  by  heralds  called 
oiro»9o^6poiy  whose  persons  were  sacred,  but 
who  were  not  obeyed,  however,  if  the  festival 
was  not  at  the  time  under  legitimate  manage- 
ment (cf.  Xen.  JleU,  iv.  5,  2;  Diod.  xiv.  86, 
p.  709;  Paus.iii.  10, 1). 

The  Eleans  alone  of  the  Hellenic  states  sent 
no  theoroi  to  these  games;  nor  did  any  from 
Elis,  except  the  people  of  Lepreum,  present 
themselves  as  candidates  for  Isthmian  honours 
(Pans.  /.  c  and  vi.  16,  2). 

We  have  little  or  no  information  as  to  the 
special  rules  which  regulated  the  celebration  of 
the  Isthmia,  but  we  may  suppose  them  to  have 
been  similar  to  the  rules  observed  at  the  Olym- 
pia,  Kemea,  and  Pythia  (vid,  Aristid.  xtpl  biAow,^ 
Or.  xUi.  p.  781;  Themist.  Or,  xv.  p.  229; 
Krause,  Olympia^  §  15,  144-156).  We  know, 
however,  that  the  same  person  might  here  com- 
pete in  as  many  as  three  contests  on  one  and 
the  same  day  (Pans.  vl.  15, 3).  We  gather  from 
Plutarch  (Sympos.  v.  2)  that  women  were  ad- 
mitted to  poetical  competitions.  The  beginning 
of  the  games  was  announced  by  a  herald,  who, 
advancing  into  the  middle  of  the  scene,  pro- 
claimed silence  with  a  trumpet,  and  then  in  a 
set  form  of  words  declared  the  festival  to  have 
begun  (Liv.  xxxiii.  32;  Themist.  /.  c). 

The  Isthmia  were  naturally  even  from  pre- 
historic times  under  the  control  of  the  Corin- 
thians (cf.  Pans.  T.  2, 1 ;  22,  3 ;  Plut.  Thes.  25). 
■In  Pindar  they  alone  are  referred  to  as  the 
presidents  (cf.  Nem.  ii.  20).  But  in  Olymp.  96 
the  games  were  held  by  the  Laconizing  Corin- 
thian exiles,  under  the  protection  of  Agesilaus, 
who  interrupted  the  celebration  of  the  festival 
by  the  Argives  and  those  of  the  Corinthians 
who  had  submitted  to  them.  As  soon  as  he 
withdrew,  the  Argives  celebrated  the  games 
over  again.  But  in  Olymp.  98.  2,  by  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas,  the  Corinthians  were  freed  fVom 
the  Argive  yoke,  and  recovered  control  of  the 
Isthmia.      When    Corinth    was    destroyed    by 
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Mummius  (B.a  146X  the  management  of  the 
festival  passed  to  the  Sicyonians,  who  retained  it 
until  the  restoration  of  Corinth  by  Juliua 
Caesar,  when  the  i,y»poihffia  returned  to  its 
original  possessors  (Pans.  ii.  2,  2).  We  have  no 
account  of  the  number  of  presidents  of  the 
games  (^tm^o^auX  who  were  chosen  apparently 
for  their  wealth  and  nobility.  It  is  supposable 
that,  like  the  Hellanodikae  at  Olympia,  they 
wore  a  distinctive  robe  of  office ;  and  we  know 
from  Dion  Chrysost.  {Orat,  ix.  Atoy,  ^  M/t. 
p.  291,  voL  i.  ed.  R.)  that  their  heads  were 
adorned  with  crowns. 

The  prize  of  victors  at  the  Isthmia,  like  that 
won  at  each  of  the  other  three  great  festivals, 
had  during  the  historic  period  no  intrinsic 
value,  its  symbolic  worth  being  thereby  im- 
measurably enhanced.  In  Homeric  times,  such 
prizes  always  possessed  intrinsic  worth,  and  it 
is  a  mere  anachronism  when  some  myths  de- 
scribe the  primitive  Isthmia  as  an  iyitw  art^ 
pirris.  The  victor's  meed  in  historic  times  was 
a  wreath  of  parsley  (<r4\iP0Pi  cf.  Pind.  Nem. 
iv.  88 ;  Olymp.  xiii.  31).  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  Nemean  differed  from  the  Isthmian 
wreath  in  that  the  former  was  made  of  green 
or  fresh,  while  the  latter  was  made  of  dry 
parsley  (Schol.  Pind.  Olymp,  xiii.  45) ;  but  this 
view  Jacks  proof.  Tradition  has  it  that  the 
original  parsley-wreath  was  succeeded  in  pre- 
historic times  by  a  wreath  of  pine ;  but  in  the 
classical  period  we  hear  only  of  the  former 
being  awarded,  as  it  continued  to  be  in  the 
time  of  Timoleon  (cf.  Diod.  xvi.  679 ;  Pint.  Tim. 
26).  Kor  was  it  until  probably  long  af^r  the 
restoration  of  Corinth  by  Julius  Caesar  that  the 
pioe-wreath  supplanted  it.  But  under  the 
Empire  isthmionikae  are  reffularly  represented 
as  crowned  with  the  pine,  called  simply  i(  wirvtf 
like  the  Olympian  garland,  6  k^imos  (vid.  Pint. 
Symp.  T.  3,  1-3;  Pans.  v.  21,  5,  vi.  13;  Luc 
Anach.  9, 16).  While  parsley  was  suited  to  an 
iy^tf  hrtrd^tofy  the  pine  was  characteristic  of 
the  worship  of  Poseidon  (cf.  Plut.  %»ip.  1.  c). 
A  Corinthian  coin  of  the  reign  of  Verus  shows 
the  pine-wreath,  and  from  this  onward  to  the 
abolition  of  the  festival  the  wreath  of  the 
isthmionikae  continued  to  be  woven  of  pine. 
Here,  as  in  the  other  great  games,  the  victor 
received  with  the  crown  a  palm  branch  in  token 
of  his  victory  (Pint.  Symp,  viii.  4, 1 ;  Pans.  viii. 
48,  2).  At  these  games  Flamiuinus  (and  Nero 
afterwards)  declared  the  autonomy  of  Hellas 
(Liv.  xxxiU.  32;  Suet.  A>.  22,  24).  Rhetori- 
ciansy  poets,  and  other  writers  brought  their 
productions  under  public  notice  at  the  Isthmia 
(Dion  Chrysost.  Atoy,  I)  wtpl  Aper^i,  pp.  277^ 
278,  vol.  i.  R.).  According  to  Dion  Chrysost. 
(Atoy.  f^  M/i.  Orat,  ix.  p.  289,  vol  i.  R.X  visitors 
came  from  Italy,  Sidfy,  Libya,  Thenaly,  the 
Ionian  States,  and  even  the  Borysthenes,  to  be 
present  at  the  great  Isthmian  festival. 

As  the  Olympia,  Pythia,  and  Nemea  lent 
their  names  to  minor  festivals,  so  the  name 
Isthmia  was  applied  to  other  games  than  those 
held  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  number  of 
inferior  Isthmia,  however,  was  not  as  large  at 
that  of  the  inferior  copies  of  the  other  great 
games.  Coins  and  inscriptions  remain,  which 
refer  to  Isthmia  held  at  Ancyra  in  Qalatia* 
Isthmia  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia  are  mentioned  oa 
a  coin  of  this  town,  struck  in  the  time  of  Vale-. 
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rUnw.  The  If tbmU  at  S jracnte  an  known  to 
Of  onlj  from  the  iioUtad  itatement  of  a  schoL 
to  Pind.  Oiymp,  xiii  158,  which,  howercr,  U 
crtdible  from  tht  fact  that  S jracuM  wai  founded 
bj  Corinth.  Sereral  ancient  authors  whose 
writings  are  lost  treated  the  subject  of  the 
Isthmian  games.  Both  Plutarch  and  Athenaeus 
refvr  to  a  work  on  this  subject  written  bj  the 
efOc  poet  Euphorion  (Plut.  8ywtp<M,  t.  3,  2,  3 ; 
Athen.  iv.  182).  For  further  information,  the 
reader  mar  be  referred  to  Krause  (^Fytk.,  Nem^ 
/jtAnkX  whose  work  has  been  chiefly  followed  in 
the  present  article.  [J.  L  B.] 

ITAXIA.    [Cou>inA;  PaovniGiA.] 

ITEB.    rViAE.] 

FTHOMAEA  (Im^mmX  ^  «Dnual  fesUral 
43slebrated  at  Ithome,  in  honour  of  Zens  Itho- 
mates,  with  which  in  early  times  a  musictl 
contest  was  connected.  (Pans.  ir.  33«  {  3; 
Steph.  Bts.  s.  e.).  P^  ^] 

nTNEBIB  BERVrrua    [Servitctei.] 

JUDEX,  JUDrCIUM.  A  Roman  magis- 
tratus  generally  did  not  investigate  the  fiscts 
in  dispute  in  such  matters  as  were  brought 
hefors  him :  he  appointed  a  judex  for  that  pur* 
pose,  and  gave  him  instructions  [Acno ;  Ihtbr- 
digtom].  Acoordinglj,  the  whole  proceedings 
in  a  civil  action  were  expressed  bj  the  two 
phraess  pu  and  judicium^  of  which  the  former 
comprehended  all  that  took  place  before  the 
macistratus  Tm  jure) ;  and  the  latter,  all  that 
took  place  before  the  judex  at  the  actual  trial 
of  the  issue  (m  jwUdo),  The  office  of  jadex 
(jwHoamK  mimus)  in  private  causes  was  either 
j>erformed  by  public  bodies  of  persons, — that  is, 
by  the  decemviral  or  centumviral  colleges,— or, 
as  became  the  ordinary  rule,  by  private  persons 
selected  by  the  magistratus,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  parties,  from  such  rlsises  of  persons 
as  were  qualified  to  serve.  The  decemviri  are 
probably  to  be  identified  with  the  cCsonnn'ri 
stlitHnu  jmikcmdit  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and 
may  have  been  the  judges  instituted  by  Servius 
TuUius  for  determiDing  private  suits,  when  the 
principle  of  limiting  magisterial  power  by  the 
institution  of  private  judges  may  have  been 
iirst  established.  (Dionys.  iv.  25:  but  see 
Mommsen,  Bw/l  Otich,  566,  1;  Lange,  B6m, 
AUerth,  601,  903.)  The  centumviri  were  a  body 
of  one  hundred  and  five  members,  three  being 
chosen  from  each  tribe  (Pestus,  EpiL  **  centum- 
viralia  judida  ").  These  two  plebeian  colleges 
•came  to  be  amalgamated  for  certain  purposes, 
while  in  certain  other  cases  they  acted  sepa- 
jrately. 

Cases  concerning  rights  of  freedom  and  citi- 
lenship  were  submitted  to  the  decemviri  (Cic. 
pro  Caec  33,  97;  pro  Domo,  29,  78).  The 
centumviri  decided  cases  relating  to  property 
and  inheritance  (Cic.  de  Or.  i.  38,  57 ;  Plin.  Ep. 
5,  1 ;— VaL  Max.  vu.  7,  1,  2,  5 ;  viii.  2,  4). 
The  constitution  and  practice  of  these  judicial 
bodies  were  considerably  changed  by  Augustus 
(Suet.  Aug.  36 ;  Plin.  Ep.  5,  21 ;  Dio  Cass.  liv. 
26 :  cfl  Lange,  906) ;  but  the  whole  subject  is 
obscure. 

Jud$»,  oHtitrij  and  recuperatores  are  the  dif- 
ferent terms  used  for  private  judices  selected 
for  the  particular  occasion.  The  recuperatores 
were  perhaps  an  imitation  of  the  courts  estab- 
lished by  treaty  between  Rome  and  neigh* 
bouring  states  for  exercising  jurisdiction,  when 
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a  citizen  of  one  state  sought  a  legal  remedj  is 
another    state    (Festns,   s.    v.   redperatia:  d 
Dionys.  vi  95).    Recuperatores  might  be  pen- 
grini,   whereas  only  a  dvis  could  be  a  jsdtx 
proper ;   and  so   the  appointment  of  recnpov 
tores,  which  was  made  under  the  imperiun  « 
distinct  from  the  jurisdictio  of  the  magistntoi, 
was  a  means  of  securing  an  impartial  triboMl 
in  cases  in  which  peregrini  were  concerned. 

The  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  |)io- 
cedure  in  actions  tried  by  recuperatores  csiaet 
be  clearly  ascertained  It  appears  that  of  not 
actions  they  had  exclusive  cognisance,  while  is 
certain  others  they  might  be  used  concaxreatlj 
with  other  kinds  of  judices.  They  were,  it 
seems,  more  expeditious  in  their  pioceediagi 
than  other  jadices  (c£  Cic  pro  TulL  §  10,  "ot 
quam  primnm  de  re  judicaretur  'O-  A  recuperator 
never  acted  alone,  but  was  always  assodited 
with  others,  the  maximum  number  in  a  csk 
not  exceeding  five.  Recuperatores  could  not  try 
AJwUdum  l^timwn^  but  only  iMittJtt(iftr(Gaini, 
v.  103-109). 

Sometimes  the  judex  was  called  arbiter ;  thai 
judex  and  arbiter  are  named  together  in  tbe 
Twelve  Tables  (Festus,  s.  v.  reus;  GelL  xx.  1, 7). 
Arbiter  (ar=<Kf  and  bitere=»r«X  m  opposed  to 
judex,  is  a  judge  appointed  to  try  a  case  so 
cording  to  the  principles  of  homafdetf  the  case 
being  of  such  a  kind  as  is  beet  left  to  the  free 
discretion  of  an  impartial  peraon,  whereas  the 
province  of  a  iudex  proper  was  defined  by  the  . 
magistratus.  Either  a  single  arbiter  might  be  / 
appointed  or  several  might  be  associated  t^ 
gether.  Arbitri,  who  acted  under  a  prinU 
agreement  between  the  parties  to  a  suit  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  it  {arbitri  ex  comproaum), 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  arbitri  appointed 
by  a  magistratus.  The  distinction  between 
judex  and  arbiter  led  to  a  division  of  actioai 
into  arbitria  and  Judida,  though  jadidom  in  & 
general  sense  includes  arbitrium.  The  foUowinf 
is  the  distinction  between  an  arbitriom  ssJ 
judicium  according  to  Cicero  (pro  Rote  Cam,  f 
10) : — In  a  judicium  the  demand  was  of  a  certain 
sum  or  definite  amount  {pecuniae  certac) ;  in  as 
arbitrium  the  amount  was  not  determined  (•■- 
oertd).  In  a  judicium  the  plaintiff  obtained  ill 
that  he  claimed  or  nothing,  as  the  words  of  the 
formula  show :  "  Si  paret  H.  S.  ccc.  dari  opor- 
tere."  The  corresponding  words  in  the  arbi- 
trium were  "  quantum  aequins  melius  id  dari,'" 
and  their  equivalents  were  ^ex  fide  bona,  ut  inter 
bonos  bene  agier  **  {Ibp.  17,  66>  In  a  dispute 
about  dos,  which  Cicero  calls  ''arbitrium  rei 
uxoriae,"  the  words  "quod  aequius  melios" 
were  added.    (Cf.  Gains,  iv.  61,  62.) 

From  the  arbitria  the  actions  called  hmoe 
fidei  were  derived,  while  the  actiones  ttricti  jvit 
were  judicia  in  the  strict  sense  [Acno].  Tbe 
formoia  arbitraria  was  a  combination  of  an 
arbitrium  and  judicium  in  one  formula  (Keller, 
528> 

There  was  an  ijdea  of  agreement  between  the 
plaintiff  and  deiendant  in  the  selection  of  « 
judex,  though  tjie  actual  appointment  (J^idiaf 
datio)  was  made  by  the  magistratus.  It  wat 
the  rule  for  him  to  appoint  the  person  or 
persons  agreyid  on  between  the  parties.  If  thcf 
were  unablerto  agree,  the  plaintiff  propo*«il 
some  one  C  jlndlcem  ferre  adversario,**  Cic  ;*» 
Ro9C.  Com,  l\  42 ;  15,  45;  but  the  defendsim 
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l»y  swearing  that  the  person  proposed  was  not 
Impartial  (*'  iniquum  ejorare,"  Cic.  de  Or.  ii. 
70,  285 ;  m  Verr,  iii.  60,  137 ;  FhU.  xii.  7,  18X 
coald  present  his  appointment.  If  the  defendant 
abused  his  right  of  rejection  with  the  object  of 
preventing  a  trial,  be  was  probably  a  defendant 
who  made  no  defence  (indefensusy.  The  above 
was  the  mode  of  taking  a  judex  or  arbiter  {sumere 
judicem)  in  the  time  of  the  republic :  it  was  not, 
however,  applicable  to  recupefatores,  the  prac- 
tice of  choosing  these  being  for  the  magistratns 
to  select  a  number  of  persons,  either  by  lot 
(aorHtkme$  fVom  the  conventus)  or  by  special 
selection  (decuriaa  scribef-e);  and  for  this  list, 
which  was  larger  than  was  necessary,  to  be  re- 
duced by  rejections  of  the  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant to  the  number  of  judges  required  (Cic  m 
Verr,  iL  13, 15, 16,  17;  iu.  11,  59;— C.  /.  X.  i. 
81).  Under  the  empire  the  magistratus  selected 
the  judex  in  all  cases,  the  parties  having  simply 
a  right  of  challenge  on  certain  grounds.  (For 
an  account  of  the  effect  of  the  leges  judiciariae 
on  the  qualification  and  modes  of  appointment 
of  jndices,  see  below.) 

ilention  is  often  made  of  the  Judicia  Populi 
in  the  Latin  writers.  A  judicium  was  com- 
menced by  the  accuser,  who  must  be  a  magis- 
tratus, declaring  in  a  contio,  that  he  would  on 
a  certain  day  accuse  a  certain  person,  whom  he 
named,  of  some  offence,  which  he  also  specified. 
This  was  expressed  by  the  phrase  diem  dkere 
(<(  Virginius  Caesoni  capitis  diem  dicit,"  Liv.  iii 
11).  If  the  offender  held  any  high  office,  it  was 
necessary  to  wait  till  his  time  of  service  had 
expired,  before  proceedings  could  be  thus  com- 
menced against  him.  The  accused  was  required 
to  give  security  for  his  appearance  on  the  day 
of  trial ;  the  security  was  called  vadea  in  a 
causa  capitalis,  and  praedes  when  the  penaltv 
for  the  alleged  offence  was  pecuniary.  If  sucn 
security  was  not  given,  the  accused  was  kept 
in  confinement  (Liv.  iii.  13).  If  nothing  pre- 
vented the  inquiry  from  taking  place  at  the 
time  fixed  for  it,  the  trial  proceeded,  and  the 
accuser  had  to  prove  his  case  by  evidence.  The 
investigation  of  the  facts  was  called  anguisUio 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  penalty :  accord- 
ii^gljt  th®  phrases  pecunia^  capite  or  capitis 
anquirere,  are  used  (Liv.  xxvi.  3).  When  the 
investigation  was  concluded,  the  magistratus 
promulgated  a  rogatio,  which  comprehended  the 
charge  aad  the  punishment  or  fine.  It  was  a 
rule  of  law  that  a  fine  should  not  be  imposed 
together  with  another  punishment  in  the  same 
rogatio  (Cic  pro  Dom.  17,  45).  The  rogatio 
was  made  public  during  three  nundinae,  like 
any  other  lex ;  and  proposed  at  the  Comitia  for 
adoption  or  rejection.  The  form  of  the  rogatio, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  drive  Cicero  into 
banishment,  is  given  in  the  oration  pro  Domo 
(18,  47).  The  accused  sometimes  withdrew  into 
exile  before  the  votes  were  token ;  or  he  might 
make  his  defence,  of  which  we  have  an  instaace 
in  the  oration  of  Cicero  for  Rabirius.  Though 
these  were  called  Judicia  Populi,  and  properly 
ao  in  the  early  ages  of  the  state,  the  leges  passed 
in  such  judicia  in  the  later  period  of  the 
republic  were  often  Plebiscita. 

The  offences  which  were  the  chief  subjects  of 
Jodicia  Populi  and  Publica  were  Majestas, 
Adulteria  and  Stupra,  Parriddium,  Falsum,  Vis 
PnbUca   and  Privata,  Peculatus,  Repetundae, 
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and  Ambitus,  which  are  treated  under  their 
several  heads. 

With  the  passing  of  special  enactments  for  the 
punishment  of  particular  offences,  was  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  forming  a  body  of  Judices 
for  the  trial  of  such  offences  as  the  enactments 
were  directed  against. 

The  Judicia  Populi  were  originally  held  in 
the  Comitia  Curit^h,  and  subsequently  in  the 
Centuriata  and  Tributa.  A  lex  of  P.  Valerius 
Publicola  (Liv.  ii.  8;  Cic  Hep,  ii.  SI)  gave  an 
appeal  {provooatio)  to  the  populus  fi^sm  the 
magistratus;  and  a  law  of  C.  Sempronius 
Gracchus  (Cic  pro  Rob,  Perd,  4, 12)  declared  to 
the  same  effect :  '*  Ne  de  capite  civium  Homano- 
rum  injussu  populi  jndicaretur." 

The  kings  presided  in  the  Judicia  Populi,  and 
the  consuls  succeeded  to  their  authority.  For 
an  account  of   later    changes,    see    JUDICIUH 

PUBUCUM. 

As  many  of  those  who  were  tried  in  the  quaes- 
tiones  perpetuae  belonged  to  the  class  of  the 
Optimates,  it  often  happened  that  the  judices 
acquitted  those  members  of  their  own  bodj 
who  would  have  been  convicted  by  impartial 
judices.  Accordingly  a  struggle  arose  between 
the  popular  party  and  the  Optimates,  whom  the 
popular  party  wished  to  exclude  from  the  office 
of  Judex.  The  laws  which  relate  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  body  of  Judices  are  called  Judi- 
ciariae, whether  these  laws  related  only  to  this 
matter,  or  made  rules  about  it  and  other  things 
also.  The  first  lex  which  excluded  the  Senators 
from  the  Album  judicum  selectorum  was  a 
Lex  Semprouia  of  C.  Gracchus,  B.a  123,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  judices  were  taken 
only  from  the  £quites  (Liv.  Epit,  Ix. ;  Appian, 
B,  C,  i.  22 ;  Tac.  Ann,  xii.  60  ^  Cic  Act,  i.  m 
Verr,  13,  38;  Ps.-Ascon.  ad  Div,  in  Caecil, 
p.  103  Or. ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  6, 32).  This  arrange- 
ment lasted  above  forty  years,  and  gave  satis- 
faction to  the  popular  party;  but  it  did  not 
work  well  in  all  respects,  because  the  magis- 
trates in  the  provinces  favoured  the  rapacity  of 
the  Publican!,  in  order  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  Eqnites,  to  which  class  the  PubUcani 
belonged  (Gc.  Verr.  iii.  41,  94).  The  Lex 
Acilia  repetundarum  (formerly  known  as  the 
Lex  Servilia),  B.C.  121,  seems  to  have  directed 
that  the  album  for  this  quaestio  should  be  com- 
posed of  Equites ;  that  is,  of  persons  registered 
in  the  census  as  having  a  certain  amount  of 
property,  other  than  senators.  A  Lex  Servilia 
Caepionis,  B.C.  106,  seems  to  have  associated 
senators  with  the  Equites  as  judices.  There  is 
a  passage  in  Tacitus  {Ann.  xii.  60)  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  Serviliae  leges  restoring  the 
judida  to  the  senate;  but  the  Lex  S^vilia 
Glauciae,  B.C.  104,  is  said  to  have  given  the 
judieia  to  the  Equites,  and  consequently  it 
either  repealed  the  Lex  of  B.C.  106  indirectly, 
or  it  may  merely  have  confirmed  the  Lex  Sem- 
prouia; for  the  real  nature  of  the  Lex  of 
ac.  106  is  hardly  ascertainable.  The  Lex  Ser- 
vilia of  B.C.  104  excluded  from  the  function  of 
Judices  every  person  who  had  been  tribunus 
plebis,  quaestor,  triumvir  capitalis,  tribunus 
militum  in  one  of  the  first  four  legions,  triumvir 
agris  dandis  assignandis,  who  was  or  had  been 
in  the  senate,  who  was  infamis,  every  person 
who  was  under  thirty  or  above  sixty  years  of 
age,  every  person  who  did  not  live  in  Borne  or 
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in  the  iininedUto  neighboiirlMwd,  •rtrr  father, 
brother,  or  ton  of  i  person  who  wm  or  )xMd  been 
in  the  lewite,  «nd  ererj  peraon  who  was  bejond 
seat.  The  attempts  of  the  tribnne  M.  LiTias 
Dmtns  the  yoongcr,  BlC.  91,  had  no  lasting 
result  [Leqibm  Liviae]. 

A  Lex  Plaatia,  B.C  89,  enacted  that  the 
indices  should  be  chosen  bj  the  tribes,  fifteen 
from  each  tribe,  without  anj  distinction  of 
class,  therebj  putting  the  nomination  of  judges 
in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  Optimates  tri- 
umphed under  L.  CorDelias  Sulla,  who  by  a  Lex 
Cornelia,  B.C  80,  enacted  that  the  indices 
should  be  taken  from  the  senate  and  300 
Equites.  Bat  a  Lex  Anrelia  (B.a  70)  enacted 
that  the  iudices  should  be  chosen  from  the 
three  cissses — of  Senators,  Equites,  and  Tribuni 
Aerarii  (VelL  ii.  32  ;  Uv.  EpiL  xerU. ;  Cic  pro 
avatt  47,  130).  The  Tribuni  Aerarii  were 
taken  from  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  and  were,  or 
ought  to  have  been,  persons  of  some  property. 
Thus  the  three  decuriae  of  iudices  were  formed ; 
and  it  was  either  in  consequence  of  the  Lex 
Aurelia  or  some  other  lex  that,  instead  of  one 
urn  for  all  the  tablets,  the  decuriae  had  severally 
their  balloting  urn,  so  that  the  votes  of  the 
three  classes  were  known.  Dio  Cassius  (xxxriii. 
8)  ascribes  this  regulation  to  a  Lex  Fufia,  and 
he  says  that  the  object  was  that  the  rotes  of 
the  decuriae  (f^,  7^)  might  be  known, 
though  those  of  indiTidnals  could  not,  owing  to 
the  Toting  being  secret.  It  is  not  known  if  the 
Lex  Aurelia  determined  the  number  of  indices 
in  any  given  case.  A  Lex  Pompeia,  passed  in 
the  sec^  consulate  of  Pompey  (BXX  55X  seems 
to  have  made  some  modifications  in  the  Lex 
Aurelia  as  to  the  qualification  of  the  iudioss ; 
but  the  new  proTinions  of  this  lex  are  only 
known  from  Asoonius,  who  explains  them  in 
terms  which  are  very  far  from  being  clear. 

A  Lex  indiciaria  of  iulius  Caesar  (Suet.  JtU, 
41 ;  Cic  Phil.  i.  8,  19)  took  away  the  decuria  of 
the  Tribuni  Aerarii,  and  thus  reduced  the  indices 
to  two  classes  (jgeneroy  the  y4ini  of  Dio  Caasius). 
A  Lex  iudidaria,  paMod  after  his  death  br  M. 
Antonius,  restored  the  decuria  of  the  Tribuni 
Aerarii,  but  required  no  pecuniary  qualification 
from  them:  the  only  qualification  which  this 
lex  required  was,  that  a  person  should  have 
been  a  centurion  or  hare  served  in  the  legions. 
It  appears  that  the  previous  Lex  Pompeia,  Lex 
Aurelia,  and  a  Lex  of  Caesar  had  given  to  those 
who  had  been  centurions  (qm  ordines  duxerant) 
the  privilege  of  being  judioes  (JwHcaiMs)^  but 
still  they  required  a  pecuniary  qualification 
(cffnsiu).  The  Lex  of  Antoniua,  besides  taking 
away  the  pecuniary  qualification,  opened  the 
judicia  to  the  soldiers  (Cic  Phil,  i.  8, 20 ;  v.  5, 
12 ;  Suet.  Jul.  c  41).  It  seems  probable  that  the 
expression  ex  centHriia,  which  is  used  by  Asoo- 
nius in  speaking  of  the  change  introduced  by 
this  Lex  Pompeia,  had  reference  to  the  admission 
of  the  centurions  into  the  third  class  of  jadices. 

Augustus,  who  altered  the  whole  constitution 
of  the  body  of  judices  by  his  leges  judiciorum 
publicorum  et  privatorum,  added  to  the  existing 
three  Decuriae  iudicum,  a  fourth  Decuria,  called 
that  of  the  Ducenarii,  who  had  a  lower  pecuniary 
qualification,  and  only  decided  in  smaUer  matters 
(de  levioribus  gutnmiSt  Suet.  Aug.  32).  Cali- 
gula (Suet.  Catig,  16)  added  a  fifth  Decuria, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  labours  of  the  judices. 
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Augustiu  had  already  allowed  each  Deaim,iB 
its  turn,  an  exemption  for  one  year,  and  bd 
relieved   them  from  sitting  in  the  mooihi  of 
November  and  December.    The  whole  number 
of  judices  was  raised  by  Augustus  to  near  4000 
(Plin.  H.  N,  xxxiii.  §  30) ;  and  the  judices  in  aril 
cases  were  taken  out  of  this  body.    They  veie 
chosen  by  the  praetors  out  of  the  persons  who 
had  the  property  qualification,  and  the  daty  of 
serving  as  a  judex   thus  became  one  of  tlie 
burdens  to  which  all  citizens  with  any  property 
were  liable. 

The  judices  in  a  quaestio  were  selected  firov 
an  album  in  which  the  names  of  persons  qoali- 
fied  to  serve  were  inscribed  by  the  praetor. 
According  to  the  Lex  Adlia  repetnndsnm 
(U  12-19),  the  praetor  peregrinus  in  tlie  6nt 
year,  and  subsequently  the  praetor  to  whom  the 
quaestio  was  allotted,  vras  bound  to  select  4dO 
judices  fVom  the  tribes,  and  to  publish  an  albom 
with  their  names  inscribed  on  it  (**  jadices  de 
quaqua  re  oonstituti  "*),  from  which  he  vts 
bound  to  choose  judices  for  this  quaestio.  The 
same  practice  probably  obtained  in  respect  of 
the  other  quaestiones.  Whether  the  pnetsr 
nrbanus  or  peregrinus  were  bound  to  make 
their  choice  from  such  lists  is  uncertain.  Ac* 
cordinff  to  Mommsen,  the  praetor  nrbanss  vm 
not,  till  after  the  enactment  of  the  Lex  Aurelia, 
and  the  praetor  pei«grinus  was  unrestricted  in 
his  choice  till  a  later  date.  The  Lex  Aurelia  for 
the  first  time  required  the  praetor  urbaoos  to 
make  a  general  list  for  all  trials  which  were 
not  specially  excepted ;  the  judicia  quae  hnpcrio 
conthientur  and  recnperatoria — trials  held  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  praetor  peregrinus,  mu- 
nicipal magistrates,  and  governors  of  prorince* 
— being,  according  to  Hommsen,  exempted  from 
thii  Bmitation  as  to  the  choice  of  judice«.  Be 
rules  at  to  the  selection  of  judices  to  fbnn  a 
consilium  in  a  quaestio  differed  at  diffsrot 
times  and  in  difi*erent  quaestiones. 

In  early  times  the  notion  that  the  partial  to 
a  trial  should  agree  to  select  the  judges  vho 
were  to  try  the  issue  between  them  had  soom 
influence.  Thus,  according  to  the  Lex  Adlia 
repetundaruro,  the  prosecutor  proposed  100 
jndices  out  of  the  450  in  the  album  of  this 
quaestio ;  the  defendant  then  proposed  s  like 
number,  and  from  the  100  of  his  opponent  each 
party  then  chose  50.  Under  the  Leges  Jndi- 
oiariae  of  Sulla,  a  decuria  of  the  senate  wis 
chosen  by  the  praetor  by  lot,  from  which  each 
party  might  reject  three,  or,  if  they  were  sew- 
tors,  a  greater  number.  The  general  rule  which 
came  to  be  established  was,  Uiat  the  preadiB^ 
praetor  chose  the  judices  for  a  quaestio  by  lot 
from  an  album,  both  the  acensator  and  the  reus 
having  certain  rights  of  rejecting  or  challenfing 
(rejioere)  such  jndices  as  they  did  not  Hke 
(Cic.  ad  Ait.  i.  16).  The  exercise  of  the  rijjt 
of  challenge  might  make  a  firesh  ballot  for 
judioes  {subsortitio)  necessary  (Cic  Verr,  I  ^U 
157).  The  judices  sppointed  according  to  tw 
provisions  of  the  Lex  Licinia  de  S(rfalititf» 
B.C.  55,  were  called  ediiitii;  in  this  esse  the 
prosecutor  designated  four  tribes,  of  which  tw 
defendant  could  reject  one,  the  prosecutor  then 
nominating  the  judges  from  the  remaining  thiw 
without  any  challenge  being  allowed  to  the 
defendant. 

£ditiiiut  or  ixlOiua  jndex  is  properly  s  j«» 
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ivhicb  one  of  the  parties  has  allowed  the  other 
to  select  (cf.  Serv.  ad  Verg.  EcL  iii.  50:  "nee 
quemquam  fagio,  id  est  consentio  etiam  ad  editi- 
tium.  Edititius  antem  jndex  est,  quern  una  pars 
«ligit"  Festus,  p.  381  M.:  "ExliUus  judex, 
quern  una  pars  eligit  ;'*  Cic  pro  Flaws*  15-17, 
$§  36-43). 

In  the  matter  of  Clodius  and  the  Bona  Dea, 
^he  senate  attempted  to  carrj  a  lex  by  which 
the  praetor  who  was  to  preside  at  the  trial 
should  be  empowered  to  select  the  judices  at  his 
•discnstion,  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been  to 
prevent  their  being  challenged  by  Clodius.  After 
ji  violent  struggle,  a  lex  for  the  regulation  of  the 
trial  was  proposed  by  the  tribune  Fufius  and 
•carried :  it  only  di^ered  from  the  lex  reoom- 
-mended  bv  the  senate  in  the  mode  of  determin- 
ing who  should  be  the  judices  (judicwn  genus) : 
41  difference,  however,  which  was  not  unimpor- 
tanty  as  it  secured  the  acquittal  of  Clodius. 
The  judices  voted  by  ballot,  and  a  majority 
^determined  the  acquittal  or  condemnation  of 
the  accused.  If  the  votes  were  equal,  there 
was  an  acquittal  (Plut.  Marim^  5).  Each  judex 
was  provided  with  three  tablets  {tabulae),  on 
one  of  which  was  marked  A,  Absolve;  on  a 
second  C,  Condemno ;  and  on  a  third  N,  L.,  Non 
liquet.  The  judices  voted  by  placing  one  of 
these  tablets  in  the  urn  (lima,  Juv.  Sat.  v.  4), 
which  was  then  examined  for  the  purpose  of 
Ascertaining  the  votes.  It  was  the  duty  of  th^ 
magistratus  to  pronounce  the  sen^enee-nsT  the 
judices ;  in  the  case  of  condemnation,  to  adjudge 
the  legal  penalty ;  of  acquittal,  to  declare  him 
4ic<^uitted;  and  of  doubt,  to  declare  that  the 
matter  must  be  further  investigated  (amplius 
cog^notoendum). 

The  Lex  Pompeia  de  vi  and  de  ambitu 
^B.c.  52)  determined  that  eighty  judices  were  to 
be  selected  by  lot,  out  of  whom  the  accuser  and 
the  accused  might  reject  thirty.  In  the  case  of 
Clodius  (B.G.  61),  in  the  matter  of  the  Bona  Dea, 
there  were  fifty-six  judices.  It  is  conjectured 
that  the  number  fixed  for  a  given  case  by  the 
LeK  Aurelia  was  seventy  judices. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  judices 
composing  a  consilium  varied,  and  that  it  was 
always  considerable. 

As  to  the  whole  number  of  judices,  included 
at  any  given  time  in  the  Album  Judicum,  it 
«eems  ahnost  impossible  to  state  anything  with 
precision ;  but  it  is  obvious  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  number  must  have  varied  with 
the  various  changes  already  mentioned.  After 
the  time  of  Augustus  the  number  was  about 
4,000,  and  from  this  period,  at  least,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Album  Judicum  con- 
tained the  whole  number  of  persons  who  were 
qualified  to  act  as  judices,  both  in  Judicia 
Privata  and  Judicia  Publica,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  persons  who  were  to  act  as  judges 
in  the  centumviral  court.  The  fourth  Decuria 
•of  Augustus  was  limited  in  its  functions  to  the 
Judicia  Privata  in  which  the  matter  in  dispute 
was  of  small  value.  There  is  much  difference  of 
-opinion  among  modem  writers  of  authority  on 
the  question  whether  the  leges  judiciariae  pre- 
vious to  Augustus  affected  Judicia  Privata;  and 
if  so,  to  what  extent.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Lex  Sempronia  and  the  succeeding  enactments 
were  only  intended  to  apply  to  criminal  trials, 
•and  that  the  praetor  b^an   to  take  judices . 
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privati  from  the  Equites  by  Ms  own  authority 
(ad  Att.  vi.  1,  15 ;  pro  Rose.  Com,  14 ;  cf.  Suet. 
Aug.  32),  instead  of  confining  his  choice  to  the 
senate  as  had  been  the  previous  practice.  But 
we  may  accept  Mommsen's  view  that  the  Lex 
Aurelia  extended  to  judicia  legitima,  so  that  the 
unus  judex  had  to  be  taken  from  the  general 
album  which  this  law  first  established.  Under 
the  empire  the  quaestiones  were  gradually 
superseded  by  the  judicia  extraordinaria,  by 
which  change  criminal  justice  was  exclusively 
administered  by  officials,  thus  becoming  inquisi- 
torial in  its  character,  with  a  procedure  less 
like  that  of  a  private  action. 

A  judex  when  appointed  was  bound  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  the  office,  it  being  a 
munus  publicum,  unless  he  had  some  valid 
excuse  {excusatio).  A  person  might  also  be 
disqualified  from  being  a  judex  on  various 
grounds  (Keller,  §  11).  There  were  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  when  legal  business  was 
done  at  I^me  ("cum  res  aguntur,"  Gaius,  ii. 
279,  and  Mr.  Poste's  coram.),  and  at  these  times 
the  services  of  the  judices  were  required.  These 
legal  terms  were  regulated  according  to  the 
festivals  and  seasons,  so  that  there  were  periods 
of  vacation  (Cic.  ad  Att.  1,1,"  cum  Romae  a 
judiciis  forum  refrixerit  *') ;  in.  the -provinces 
the  term  depended  on  the  conventus.  A  judex 
was  liable  .to  a  fine  if  he  was  not  in  attendance 
when  he  was  required.  In  the  new  organisa- 
tion of  the  Italian  towns  [Lex  Bdbria  de 
Gallia  Cisalpina;  Lex  Julia  municipalis] 
the  magistrates  had  a  power  analogous  to  juris- 
dictio,  and  appointed  a  judex  as  the  praetor  did 
at  Rome.  The  album  decurionum,  generally 
speaking,  served  as  an  album  judicum,  but 
Augustus  allowed  the  plebs  to  share  in  the 
judicial  office. 

In  the  provinces  the  governors  generally 
appointed  indices  at  the  conventus,  which  they 
held  for  the  administration  of  justice  (Cic  in 
Verr.  ii.  13, 32 ;— ad  AU.  vi.  1, 15 ;  2, 4),  but  in 
some  provinces  there  were  special  regulations 
respecting  the  mode  of  making  such  appoint- 
ments. 

The  magistratus  could  fix  the  place  and  ihe 
time  at  which  the  trial  was  to  take  place.  In 
the  case  of  a  judicium  quod  imperio  contineiur 
(Gaius,  iv.  105),  judgment  had  to  be  given 
during  the  vear  of  office  of  the  praetor  who 
granted  the  formula ;  %  Judicium  legittmum,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  originally  limited  to  any 
time,  but  by  a  Lex  Julia  it  had  to  be  concluded 
within  a  year  and  six  months  (Gains,  iv.  104). 

The  magistratus  could  compel  a  judex  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  case  ("judicium  cogere.  Lex  Bubria, 
c  20, 1.  23 ;  c.  21,  1.  24);  he  could  also  put  a 
stop  to  the  proceedings  for  a  time  or  altogether, 
but  he  had  no  right  of  interfering  with  the 
actual  conduct  of  the  proceedings,  though  he 
could  punish  a  judex  for  his  misbehaviour.  A 
judex  who  culpably  gave  a  wrong  decision  was 
said  to  make  the  cause  his  own  (fiist.  iv.  5,  pr., 
"Judex  qui  litem  suam  fiicit;"  Theoph.  ParapKr, 
tcdf  lovrou  ^iiai¥  liytip^),  and  was  liable  to  an 
action  for  the  damage  which  the  jwrty  injured 
by  his  decision  had  sustained.  The  judex  on 
entering  upon  his  duty  (pfficium)  had  to  take  an 
oath  that  he  would  discharge  it  faithfully  (Cic 
de  Invent,  i.  39,  70> 

When  the  judex  was  appointed,  the  proceed- 
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inft  m  jwre  or  befort  Um  pnttor  wen  ter- 
miBAted,  which  was  toBMiiiiMt  expwiied  bj  the 
tenn  Uti*  oomUttatky,  the  phrases  lis  comtettaia 
and  jmdiemm  aooepium  being  eqairalent  in  the 
chMsical  jnriste  [Lms  CovtebtatioI  The 
parties  appeartd  ia  the  fomm  before  the  judex 
and  presented  the  formula  to  him  in  which  he 
was  named  (editit  formtUis).  The  appearance 
before  the  judex  took  place  according  to  Gains 
(!▼.  15)  on  the  third  day  (coaipsirfndMwinii  ditm^ 
irt  ad  judiotm  eentrmt,  demmUabami)  after 
his  appointment  in  the  early  prooedort,  and 
this  may  hare  continued  to  be  the  role  in 
snbeeqnent  times.  The  judex  was  generally 
aided  by  adriaers  learned  in  the  law  (juriteom' 
$uiti)t  who  were  said  m  ootmtio  adesm  (Cic  pro 
P.  Qwintio,  10,  30;  Thp,  17,  66;  in  Verr,  U.  39, 
73;— Snet.  Dom.  8;— Plin.  i>.  t  30;  y.  1;— 
OeU.  xiL  IS,  3 ;  VaL  Max.  rilL  3,  3),  but  the 
judex  alone  was  empowered  to  give  judgment. 
The  case  was  first  briefly  stated  to  the  jadex  by 
the  parties  (comae  comjectiOy  coilectio :  Uaios,  ir. 
15 ;  cf.  XIL  Tab.,  **  ante  meridiem  cansam  con- 
jldnnto,"  Gell.  r.  10,  9\  after  which  the  judex 
fixed  a  day  for  hearing  the  caose.  The  pro- 
ceedings, which  were  public,  commenced  with 
the  speeches  of  the  adrocati  or  patroni  of  eadi 
party  (pomtmmi  oniho,  ptroraHo :  cf.  Gell.  L  o. 
**  com  perorant  ambo  praeeentes  "),  the  parties 
themselres  being  present  or  the  persons  who 
carried  on  the  action  in  their  st^  {oogmtoTj 
procmvtor).  It  was  an  injunction  of  the  law 
of  the  Twelre  Tables  that  the  trial  should 
terminate  in  a  day  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
(Gell.  xrii.  3, 10) ;  but  owing  to  the  lengthy 
speeches  of  the  adrocatea,  adjournments  (am- 
piiaiio)  became  necessary,  and  in  Cicero's  time 
were  eommon.  The  theory,  howerer,  was  that 
on  the  day  of  adjournment  a  new  action  com- 
menced. Hence  the  terms  prima,  sjcwKfa,  and 
tertia  aetio.  Accordingly  the  speech  of  an 
orator  had  to  be  continuous  (pomtima,  perpetua 
oratio) ;  that  is,  it  could  not  be  interrupted  by 
an  adjournment,  but  another  counsel  on  the 
same  side  took  up  the  case  when  it  commenced 
again.  Under  the  empire  an  adioumment  of  a 
trial  from  day  to  day  was  finely  allowed.  In 
order  to  prerent  speeches  being  prolonged  with 
the  object  of  procuring  an  adjournment  (^'di- 
cendo-  diem  eximere ; "  cf.  Cic  pro  Qumt.  10, 
23X  the  duration  of  speeches  in  publica  judida 
was  limited  to  a  certain  time  by  the  Lex  Pom- 
peia  A.U.C.  703,  and  this  limit  was  probably 
extended  to  prirata  jndicia  by  the  Lex  Julia 
(Plin.  Ep,  L  33;  ri.  3).  The  argument  of 
counsel  in  their  speeches  was  directed  to  points 
of  law  as  well  as  of  fact,  the  judex  differing 
from  our  jury  in  not  being  confined  to  questions 
of  fact,  but  haring  also  to  decide  such  questions 
of  law  as  were  in<Ucatcd  in  the  formula. 

The  evidence  was  of  rarious  kinds.  1.  It 
might  consist  of  the  confession  of  the  defendant 
in  court,  the  confession  in  judicio  differing  from 
the  conf^ion  in  jure  in  that  it  did  not  conclude 
the  trial,  but  was  only  treated  as  eridence. 
3.  Sworn  witnesses  {juraii  testimonium  dicrtnt) 
might  be  examined  and  cross-examined  (teetium 
nUerrogatio)  in  open  court  as  to  what  they  had 
seen  and  heard  (Cic.  pro  Boec,  Com,  15,  44,  pro 
Place,  10,  33;  Quintil.  v.  7;  Paul.  v.  15;  Dig. 
23,  5  ;  Cod.  4,  31 ;  cf.  A.  Escher,  Di$e,  de  tesUum 
ratione).    The  number  of  witnesses  was  generally 
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unlimited,  but  in  trials  before  recnpentoici  ft 
was  Umited  to  ten  (Or.-Henx.  Inner.  6428;  Til. 
Prob.  I  4,  8).    In  imperial  times  a  judex  vb^ 
restrict  the  number  of  witnesses  in  srder  t» 
expedite  a  triaL    The  giring  of  erideooe  ii  i 
prirate  action  was  a  ToTuntary  act,  except  tkt 
witneeses  to  a  mancipation,  and  those  whs  hai 
been  ordered  by  a  jndex  in  a  judidum  pabUcom 
to  gire  eridence,  were  bound  to  come  forwsri 
Testimony  of  absent  witnesses  by  sffidsrit  or 
otherwise  (teetimonimn  per  tabulas)  wss  allowed, 
but  its  eridentiary  ralne  was  considered  iaferiar 
to  oral  eridence  (Quint,  r.  7,  {  2 ;  Dig.  21, 5). 
3.   Documents    (Kr^)iaj    taimlae,  iiutrmeida\ 
whether  public  or  prirate,  could  be  put  in,  ndi 
as  statutes,  edicts,  or  account  books  ((oMor). 
(ac.  d^  Pore.  O*.  37, 130 ;  Quint  r.  5 ;  GelL  xir. 

3,  $7;  Dig.  33,4;  Cod.  4^  31.)  4.  Thepsitin 
might  produce  objects  as  eridence  for  tk* 
inspection  of  the  court.  5.  As  to  the  spplia- 
tion  of  the  oath  m  Judido,  see  Jusjuraitdoil 

After  the  eridence  had  been  giren,  sa  arp- 
mentatire  discussion  (alteroatio)  took  pUce 
between  the  patroni  or  adrocati  of  the  psrtiei 
(Quint,  ri  4 ;  Plin.  J^  iU.  9).  The  ordinuy 
course  of  the  proceedings  was  changed  if  cttker 
the  i^ntiff  or  defendant  £sUed  to  appear  is  tin 
actio  (jmJUdwn  dteci  tmn,  eretnodieuan).  If  t^ 
defendant  when  duly  summoned  was  in  de&slt, 
the  plaintiff  might  insist  on  being  heard  sad  oa 
the  case  being  decided.  If  the  pUinUff  did  aoi 
appear,  the  defendant  could  demand  absolitioo 
(Cod.  rii.  43).  After  the  case  had  been  fsUj 
heard,  the  judex  proceeded  to  gire  judgment ;  if 
there  were  sereral  judioes,  the  majority  deddei 
If  the  judex  could  not  come  to  a  si^tsftctor]r 
conclusion,  he  might  declare  this  upon  oath,isd 
so  make  the  proceedings  abortire.  Tkii  wis 
done  by  the  ibrm  of  words  **  jurari  mihi  dob 
liquere  atque  ita  judicatu  illo  solatus  sqd" 
(Gell.  xir.  2\  The  sentence  had  to  be  pro- 
nounced orally  in  court,  and  in  the  preMSce 
of  the  parties.  The  sentence  wss  either  of 
abeolutio  or  condemmatio  [Acnol  The  pert  of 
the  formula  which  empowered  the  jodex  to 
condenm  or  acquit  was  called  the  condemnstio 
[Actio].  The  defendant  might  satUfy  the  plsin- 
tiff  after  the  judicium  had  been  coostitsted  by 
titit  oontestatio  {poet  aooeptwn  jvdickmif  Gsiu, 
iii.  180;  ir.  114^  and  before  judgment  vu 
giren:  in  this  case  it  was  a  disputed  qoeitioQ 
between  the  Sabinians  and  Procnlians  [JUBO- 
OONSULTi]  whether  in  case  the  action  wss  om 
of  strict  law  (etricti  jwis,  jwUcii)  the  judex 
should  acquit  or  whether  he  should  ooodemB) 
on  the  ground  that,  at  the  time  when  the 
judidum  was  constituted,  the  defendant  wis 
liable  to  be  condemned,  and  It  was  the  bofUMOi 
of  the  judex  merely  to  follow  his  instmctiooi. 
It  was  agreed  that  in  case  of  a  fbrmals  bout 
fdeif  or  formula  empowering  the  judex  to  deddo 
according  to  6ofMi  fides^  it  was  his  duty  under 
these  circumstances  to  acquit ;  but  the  question 
was  whether  he  could  thus  acquit  in  sctioos 
etricti  juris  as  well  as  those  bonae  fdei  (**  omm» 
judicia  esse  absolutoria,"  Gaius,  ir.  114>  Tw 
question  was  only  of  formal  importance,  ss  tbt 
plaintiff  would  be  prerented  by  an  «  taia^n* 
restitutio  from  haring  double  satisfiwAion. 

While  the  legis  actiones  were  in  force,  if* 
spedfic  thing  was  rindicated.  the  judfment 
could  only  be  for  the  restitution  of  the  thingi 
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and  a  sabsequent  arbitrium  UH  ae$Hmandae 
would  be  necenary  to  determine  the  damages 
(Gaios,  iv.  48) ;  but  under  the  proceu  of  the 
formula^  the  judex  gare  judgment  in  all  cases 
punoant  to  the  formula,  in  a  sum  of  money, 
eren  when  a  res  was  the  object  of  a  Tindication 
(Gains,  /.  c).  In  a  formula  arbitraria  the  judex 
was  ordered  only  to  condemn  in  case  the  defen* 
dant  refused  to  make  proper  satisfaction  (**  nisi 
arbitratn  tuo  satisfaciat,"  Inst.  ir.  6,  31),  and 
so  in  this  case  a  preliminary  declaration  by  the 
judex  of  the  rights  of  the  parties  called  pronun- 
tiaiio  was  necessary ;  and  if  it  was  not  obeyed 
by  the  defendant,  a  oondemnatio  followed. 

The  sum  of  money  was  either  fixed  or  not 
fixed  in  the  formula.  If  the  claim  was  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  the  amount  was  inserted 
in  the  oondemnatio^  and  the  judex  was  bound  to 
gire  that  or  nothing  to  the  plaintiff.  If  the 
claim  was  for  damages  or  satisfaction,  the 
amount  of  which  was  not  fixed  in  the  formula, 
the  condetnnaiio  was  either  limited  to  a  sum 
named  in  the  formula  (taxatio)f  and  which  the 
judex  conl  d  not  exceed  except  at  his  own  peril 
(Utem  $uam  faciendol) ;  or  the  amount  of  damages 
might  be  left  to  the  free  discretion  of  the  judex, 
as  in  an  Jiotion  for  the  recovery  of  property 
from  the  possessor,  or  in  an  action  claiming  the 
production,  of  a  particular  thing  (actio  ad 
e^Mendwm),  Generally  the  term  in  the  for- 
mula which  expressed  the  damages  which  was 
the  object  of  the  demand  was  ^  quanti  res  est." 
This  may  mean  either  the  market  value  of  the 
thing,  or  the  value  of  the  thing  to  the  particular 
claimant,  id  quod  interest  actons  or  utUitas 
actoris  (as  to  these  two  different  measures  of 
damages,  see  Poste's  (3aius,  iii.  §§  210-219, 
comm.).  Bes,  as  thus  used  in  the  formula,  may 
mean  either  a  thing  in  the  limited  sense  of  the 
word,  or  generally  the  claim  or  demand,  and 
the  fixing  this  at  a  money  value  was  equivalent 
to  litis  acstimcUio,  The  judex  was  always  bound 
to  condemn  in  some  definite  sum,  even  though 
the  formula  did  not  *oontain  a  definite  sum 
(Gains,  iv.  -48-52).  In  some  judicia  there  might 
be  an  adjwdicatio  without  a  oondemnatio  [Ad- 
JumcATio}.  In  the  division  of  judicial  nmo- 
tions  between  the  magistratus  and  judex  con- 
sisted what  is  called  the  ordo  judiciorum  priva- 
tonon,  which  existed  in  the  early  periods  of 
Rome,  and  continued  till  the  time  of  Diocletian. 
At  the  same  time  with  the  ordo  jtuHciorum 
privatorttm  existed  in  exceptional  cases  the 
proceedings  extra  ordinem  or  extraordinaria 
cognitiOf  in  which  the  magistratus  made  a 
decision  by  a  deorettan,  without  letting  the 
matter  come  to  a  judex.  Finally,  under  Dio- 
cletian and  his  successors  the  extraordinaria 
oognitio  supplanted  the  old  mode  of  procedure, 
the  function  of  judex  and  magistratus  being 
combined  in  all  cases.  Thus  the  magistratus  is 
frequently  called  judex.  In  the  Theodosian  Code 
the  term  Jvdex  is  used  to  designate  the  governor 
of  a  province.    [Judex  Pedaneus  ;  Aono.] 

(Cf.  (yioero's  three  speeches  in  civil  actions :  pro 
P.  QmntiOtpro  Q,  Roscio  Comoedo,  pro  A.  Caetina^ 
with  Bethmann-Hollweg*s  description  of  them, 
C.  P.  ii.  Appendix;  Gains,  bk.  iv. ;  Dig.  5,  1 ; 
Tigerstrom,  de  Judiciis  apud  Romanos;  Keller, 
I>or  Hhnisohe  CivUprooess;  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Der  Hmische  Civilprocess ;  E.  Hartmann,  Ver 
Ordo  Judioiontm   ftnd  die  Judicia   extraordi^ 
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naria;  0.  Karlowa,  Der  rdmische  Civilprocess; 
21immem,  BechtsgeschicKte ;  Budorff,  Bechtsge' 
schichte.)  TE.  A.  W.] 

JUDEX  OBDIKA'BIUS.    [Judex  Pbda- 

JIBU8.] 

JUDEX  PEDA'KEUS.  This  term  first 
occurs  in  the  wntings  of  the  Roman  classical 
jurists,  being  used  by  Ulpian,  Panlus,  and 
subsequent  writers.  It  appears  to  have  been 
introduced,  not  to  denote  a  particular  species 
of  judex,  but  to  distinguish  a  judex  privatus 
from  a  magistratus,  the  magistratus  being 
sometimes  called  judex,  as  the  practice  of  his 
deciding  cases  himself  without  the  intervention 
of  a  judex  proper  became  more  frequent.  The 
word  pedarH  or  pedanei  was  applied  to  senators 
or  decuriones  who  had  not  attained  the  oflice  of 
magistratus,  and  hence  the  expression  judex 
pedaneus  may  have  been  derived  (GelL  iiL  18 ; 
Orell.  Inscr.  3721  (Album  Canusinum,  v.  261)^ 
« daumviralicii,  aedilidi,  quaestoridi,  pedani, 
praetextati  **y  When  the  formulary  procedure 
came  to  an  end,  and  with  it  the  institution  of 
judioes  privati,  the  Praetor  or  Praeses,  who  was 
sometimes  designated  as  judex  ordinarius  or 
judex  simply  (Cod.  Theod.  t  7),  generally 
decided  civil  actions  himsdf ;  but  in  order  to 
prevent  him  being  overburdened  with  judicial 
work,  a  body  of  paid  official  judges,  probablv 
taken  from  the  matriculated  advocati  of  each 
court  [Advocatus],  was  appointed  to  assist  him 
in  trying  such  actions,  who  were  called  judices 
pedanei,  **  hoc  est  qui  negotia  humiliora  discep- 
tent"  (Ckxl.  3,  3,  5).  Diocletian,  A.D.  294, 
expressly  allowed  magisterial  jurisdiction  to  be 
delegated  to  these  judices,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  enjoined  praesides  generally  to  decide 
cases  themselves,  and  only  to  make  use  of 
judices  pedanei  when  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary (Cod.  3,  3,  2>  Julian,  A.D.  362,  prohibited 
praesides  from  appointing  judices  pedanei  except 
in  unimportant  cases  (OmI.  Just.  3,  3,  5 ;  Cod. 
Theod.  i.  16,  8;  Orelli-Henxen,  6431).  The 
proceedings  before  this  new  kind  of  judices 
pedanei  were  the  same  as  before  the  Praetor  or 
Praeses.  It  would  seem  that  thev  acted  on 
each  occasion  when  they  were  employed  under 
a  special  commission  from  the  magistrate, 
certain  kinds  of  cases  beins  delegated  to  them. 
The  more  general  terms— judex  datus  a-magi- 
stratu,  judex  delegatus,  judex  spedalis— are 
sometimes  used  instead  of  judex  pedaneus. 
These  judges  are  also  called  arbitri^  iuuerjfraL 
The  Greek  term  for  judex  pedaneus  is  x<Vi- 
SiKooT^f  (Theoph.  iv.  15,  pr. ;  Lydus,  de 
Magistr,  iii.  8). 

(Cod.  Just.  3, 3,  d^  pedaneisjudicibus ;  Kov,  82, 
wsfH  rmtf  9uuurrAp;  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Der 
rdmische  Ciffilprooess,  ii.  §  71,  iii.  §  140 ;  A.  Per- 
nice  in  Der  Zeitsch.  d,  Sav,  3ti/t.  103,  &c ;  Momm- 
sen,  Edm,  Staatsrecht,  ii.'  938.)        [E.  A.  W.l 

JUDEX  QUAE8TI(yNI8.    [Judex.] 

JUDICA'TI  A'CrriO.  A  defendant  who 
was  condemned  in  an  action  was  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  satisfy  the  judgment,  i^.  to  pay  to  the 
plaintiff  the  sum  of  money  which  the  judex  had 
awarded ;  and  the  actio  judicati  was  the  mode 
which  the  successful  party  had  to  adopt  in  order 
to  compel  the  defendant  to  fulfil  his  obligation. 
The  ground  of  the  actio  judicati  being  the 
judgment  debt,  the  defendant  was  not  allowed 
to  go  behind  the  judgment  and  dispute  the 
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orifinal  dmim.  In  Um  ^  legU  actio  per  msAiu 
iiijectioiMin,**  which  was  the  ancient  procees 
lor  obtaining  execution  against  a  jodgment 
debtor,  the  defendant  was  not  able  to  defend 
the  action  hiotte^  though,  if  a  third  perMA 
nndertooic  the  cause  on  his  behalf  as  Yindex,  the  I 
action  might  be  defended;  but  in  the  actio 
judicati  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  defend 
himself  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  been 
•ondemned  or  that  the  condemnation  was  invalid. 
He  was  obliged,  howerer,  to  give  secnritj  to 
the  amount  of  the  judgment  (Jmdkahtm  told 
mUisdare) ;  and  if  his  defence  was  uasuooessful, 
he  was  mulcted  in  double  the  amount  of  the 
judgment.  The  object  of  the  actio  judicati  was 
to  obtain  a  decree  of  the  magistratns  by  which 
execution  was  ordered  against  the  person  (dttei 
jmba^  Cic  pro  FUmx,  19,  |  45,  20,  §  48;  Lex 
Eubr.  c  21,  22)  and  the  property  of  the  defen- 
dant (ousmo  in  6oiia)[BoHORCx£MFno].  Under 
the  Empire  the  Piaetor  could  enforce  a  judg- 
ment at  once  bj  ptgnoris  capio.  The  actio 
judicati  oould  not  be  brought  till  the  time 
allowed  the  judgment  debtor  for  paying  his 
debt  had  elapsed  (Qaius,  iu.  78;  GelL  xx.  1, 
II42--45). 

When  the  original  action  had  been  carried  on 
hf  a  procurator  on  behalf  of  another,  the  actio 
judicati  might  be  maintained  by  or  against  the 
ptindpal.    [Paocuejltor.] 

(Dig.  42,  Ut.  1 ;  Cod.  7,  52 ;  Gains,  vr.  9,  25, 
102,  171;  Cic.  pro  Ffaoc  21,  |  49C;  Panlus, 
Sou.  Bee  1, 19 ;  Sarigny,  SysUMy  Itc.,  tL  411 ; 
Bethmann-Uollwcg,  Ver  rdmUche  Cwilprwxts, 
§1  111,  156.)  [G.  L.]    [E.  A.  W.] 

JUDICES  E'DITL    [Jtokx.] 

JUDI'CIA  DUPLI'CIA.    [Faiouae  Eb- 

dSCUHDAE  ACTia] 

JUDI'CIA  LEGITIMA.  [iMPEBiim.] 
JUDI'CIA  QUAE  DfPEElO.  [iMPfiRiUM.] 
JUDI'CIUM.  [Judex.] 
JUDICIUM  POTULI.  [JcDKX.] 
JUDFCIUM  PRIVATUM.  [Jodkx.] 
JUDI'CIUM  PU'BLICUM.  The  original 
distinction  between  ciril  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion at  Rome,  though  not  strongly  marked  as 
regards  the  classes  of  offences  with  which  they 
were  respectirely  concerned  nor  as  regards  the 
penalties  which  followed  on  conriction  in  either 
case,  was  yet  always  kept  up  by  differences  of 
procedure.  Civil  jurisdiction  was  regularly 
divided  into  proceedings  m  Jttre  and  m 
jwlicio^ — that  is,  into  proceedings,  in  the  first 
instance,  before  the  ordinary  ciyil  magistrate, 
the  praetor ;  in  the  second,  before  a  judex  ap- 
pointed by 'the  praetor.  Criminal  procedure, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  an  inquiry  {quaestio) 
nndertaken  by  the  magistrate,  perhaps  in  some 
ca%es  independently,  but  more  often  under 
guidance  of  a  consilium ;  and  the  decision  of  the 
magistrate,  when  questioned  by  the  emplojrment 
of  the  right  of  provocatio,  led  to  a  trial  before 
the  people,  a  judicium  popvdL  During  the  last 
tentury  and  a  half  of  the  Republic  a  kind  of 
procedure  grew  up  which  was  in  some  sort  a 
fusion  of  these  two  processes,  and  which  may  be 
described  as  an  application  of  civil  procedure  in 
some  of  its  most  salient  points  to  criminal  cases. 
The  judicium  publicum  bears  a  resemblance  to 
civil  jurisdiction  in  the  facts  that  the  presiding 
magistrate  is  usually  the  civil  magistrate,  the 
praetor,  and  that  the  case  is  heard  before  a 


bench  of  judices.  But  it  diffen  from  dril  fm- 
oedure  in  that  the  old  distinction  betvees  jn 
and  judidum  disappears,  and  the  msgistnte 
nts  with  the  judices,  guides  their  decbaoai,  nl 
pronounces  the  verdict.  From  this  do«  sfOBi- 
lation  of  the  functions  of  the  magistrtte  sni  «f 
the  judex  developed  the  custom  of  qteskinf  ef 
the  judices  as  the  cmuUium  of  the  msgistnte 
(Cic.  odFam.  viiL  8,  3 ;  pro  Ovad.  SO,  83),  tke 
number  of  the  judices  that  fonued  tlus  eos- 
silicm  being  considerably  larger  than  the  aim- 
her  which  decided  an  ordinary  ciril  suit,  sod 
bearing  more  resemblance  to  the  old  beacb  of 
the  recuperatores.  Much  of  the  termiaoIofT, 
however,  of  the  judicium  publicum  is  deriTcd 
from  the  old  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  msgi»- 
trate,  who  is  sometimes  said  in  civil  termiaolosT 
judicium  exercere^  is  also  called,  in  the  temuB* 
ology  of  the  criminal  law,  a  quaesitor  (Gc.  /ro 
PuenL  20,  55 ;  Serv.  tn  Aeu.  vL  432)  or  oat 
qHi  de  ea  re  quaetii  (Lex  AciL  §  49 ;  CI.  Li 
n.  198),  while  the  judicia  themselves  are  asssDr 
spoken  of  as  quaestkmes;  and  the  crimissl 
character  of  these  conrts  is  shown  further  br 
the  f^ts  that  any<me  might  be  the  sccnso* 
(Just.  Inst  iv.  18, 1 :  «"  Publics  autem  dicU  soak 
quod  cuivis  ex  populo  exsecutio  eomm  pic- 
nunque  datur;"  cfl  Dig. 23,  2,43, 10), ssd tfast 
condemnation  was  followed  by  strictly  pnsl 
consequences.  But,  formally  at  least,  tiie  dril 
character  of  the  court  predominated ;  in  tk 
earliest  established,  that  by  the  Lex  Cslpusia 
of  149  B.a,  the  actio  tacramenti  was  retaiaeii 
(Lex  AdL  §  23);  and  in  every  case  what  tiie 
accuser  demands  is  compensation  for  a  delict  sad 
in  the  interest  of  the  injured  party.  This  is 
most  obvious  in  trials  for  extortion  and  pecnli- 
tion,  which  were  always  followed  by  sn  asfeM* 
ment  of  damages  (Jiitit  aedimatio.  Lex  AdL 
§§58,59;— Cic  pro  JAw.  20,  42;  adFam.ym. 
8,  3) :  yet  since  this  compensation  wss  sho 
exacted  in  the  interest  of  the  state,  sad  since 
the  state  attached  consequences  other  thsn  mere 
compensation  to  conviction  in  such  trisls,  these 
courts  belong  not  to  private  but  to  public  lav. 
The  judicia  publica  were  usually  presided 
over  by  the  praetor,  and  the  guidance  of  the 
earliest  of  these  judicia,  the  quaestiouet  repebmi' 
damm,  was  entrusted  to  the  praetor  peregrinos 
(Lex  AdL  §  12);  but  the  growing  numbers,  not 
only  of  the  quaestiones,  but  of  the  several  diri- 
sions  of  each  quaestio,  rendered  it  necessary 
that  other  judges  should  preside,  and  the  comt 
was  sometimes  directed  by  a  foreinsn  chosen 
from  the  jury.  The  quaetitor  or  quattitor  judiai 
(Ascon.  m  IfUon,  p.  46)  U  often  dirtinct  fton 
the  praetor  who  granta  the  trial ;  and  ihtjvdei 
quaettiomsy  who  presided  in  the  courts  de  teat' 
ficHa  et  sicarOay  was  a  criminal  judge  of  some 
what  lower  rank  than  the  praetor,  holding  « 
office  that  belonged  to  the  regular  circle  of  the 
magistrates  (Cic  pro  Quent.  54,  148;  BrA. 
76,  264 ;  Moromsen,  fltowfer.  iL  p.  586  «:>  "« 
judices  who  formed  the  consilia  of  the  sewid 
presidents  of  these  courts  were  selected  fr<» 
the  aXbrnn  judicium,  the  register  whidi  f^rai^ 
the  juries  both  for  criminal  and  dvil  ^ 
[Judex],  and  the  law  by  which  esdi  qnu^to 
was  established  directed  the  mode  in  which  tse 
judices  should  be  chosen  for  that  pwticwW 
quaesUo.  The  presiding  magistrate  sctivj 
assUted  in  the  inveaUgation,  directed  the  fi»»* 
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ing  of  the  jury  (Ascon.  in  Milan,  p.  4S\  and 

prononnced  the  sentence  which  wu  based  on 

their  rerdict,  the  decision  being  given  according 

^0  a  bare  majority,  and  equality  of  rotes  being 

followed  by  acquittal  (Cic  ad  Fctm,  viii.  8,  3  ; 

Pint.  Mar,  5).   The  magistrate  could  not  qualify 

the  sentence,  since  this  was  fixed  by  law ;  and 

there  was  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 

judioes.    The  appeal  had  never  been  allowed 

.against  the  decision  of  a  judex  in  civil  cases : 

nor  could  the  acts  of  the  magistrate  be  appealed 

-against  either  by  protoocatio  or  appellation  since, 

daring  the  trial,  his  acts  were  undb^tinguish- 

able  from  those  of  the  jury.    The  only  possible 

appeal  was  against  an  act  of  the  maj(istrate 

that  formed  a  preliminary  to  the  trial,  and 

.there  is  an  instance  in  which  such  an  appeal 

was    employed   (Cic.    in    Vatin.   14,  33;    see 

Imtebcesbio). 

The  substitution  of  the  judicia  publica  for 
:the  indicia  populi  was  not  eiffected  by  a  sudden 
.revolution  in  criminal  judicature,  but  by  a 
gradual  extension  of  the  former  process.  Fresh 
spheres  of  law  were  ever  being  usurped  by  the 
new  system,  and  new  standing  courts  (quaes' 
tione$  perpeiuae),  modelled  on  this  system,  were 
from  time  to  time  constituted  by  special  enact- 
ment. Each  court  might  have  somewhat  dif- 
ferent regulations  at  to  procedure,  and  each 
depended  for  its  validity  on  a  separate  lex. 
'Thus  the  lex  majestatis  is  accompanied  by  a 
qwiestio  de  majettate  (Cic  pro  Cluent  35,  97) ; 
the  legis  quaee^onesque  on  certain  crimes  are  in- 
dissolubly  connected  (Cic  Fhil.  I  9, 23),  and  the 
Judge  in  a  special  court  is  one  "  qui  ex  hac  lege 
quaeret "  (Lex.  Acil.  §  17).  To  the  last  these 
judicia  bore  on  them  the  nuurks  of  their  gradual 
growth,  and  there  was  little  attempt  at  arrange- 
ment or  logical  classification  of  crimes.  Not 
unfrequently  the  same  offences  were  grouped 
sunder  different  laws,  and  an  accuser  might 
•choose  whether  he  should  prosecute  a  man  under 
-repeiundae  or  peoulatuSy  uadn  vis  or  majestas^  or 
vehether  he  should  bring  the  crime  of  incendiwn 
under  the  law  de  sicarOs  or  the  law  de  vi  (Rein, 
Crinmalrecht,  p.  63).  This  lack  of  arrange- 
ment and  of  connexion  between  the  offences 
grouped  together  was  increased  by  the  subse- 
quent juristic  interpretation,  although  at  the 
^same  time  attempts  were  made  to  determine 
definitely  the  character  of  the  crimes  covered 
^y  a  single  lex,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  an  appeal  to  more  than  one  law  in  the  case 
-of  a  single  crime  (Suet.  jRt.  8,  **  vetuit  inter 
^^'^ra  de  eadem  re  plurimis  legibns  agi ").  So 
little  continnitv  was  there  in  the  character  of 
these  courts  that  at  a  time  when  the  most 
^SMntial  characteristic  that  was  common  to 
thein,  that  of  trial  before  a  jury  directed  by  a 
magistrate,  had  disappeared  and  given  place  to 
"^he  cognitiones  extraordinariae  of  the  Empire, 
there  was  found  no  definition  applicable  to  a 
judicium  publicum,  except  that  it  was  a  court 
constituted  by  a  special  kind  of  lex  (Dig.  48, 
^»  ly  '*  non  omnia  judicia,  in  quibus  crimen 
'vertitur,  et  publica  sunt,  sed  ea  tantum,  quae 
**J|*gibus  iudidorum  pnblicorum  veniunt "). 

pie   earliest  notices  of   the  term  judicium 

Pwdicum  are  found  in  the  Lex  Bantina  of  about 

130  B.C.  (§  2,  a  I.  L.  i.  n.  197)  and  in  the  Lex 

Aalia  Repetundarum  of  123  B.C.  (§  11,  0.  L  L. 

-^  n.  198);  the  earliest  of  these  courts  was  that 


constituted  by  the  Lex  Calpumia  Repetundarum 
in  149  B.C.,  and  shortly  afterwards  (in  142  ii.o.) 
a  quaestio  de  sicariis  was  established  (Cic  de 
Fin.  ii.  16,  54).  The  Lex  Adlia  Repetundarum 
of  123  B.a,  which  we  possess,  is  a  reconstitution 
of  the  court  for  the  trial  of  extortion,  and  it  is 
probable  that  about  the  same  time  fresh  courts 
were  added  by  C.  Gracchus.  The  law  of  Grac- 
chus against  judicial  corruption  *^  ne  quis  judido 
circumveniretur,"  was  re-enacted  by  Sulla,  who 
established  a  quaestio  on  its  basis  (Cic.  pro 
Cluent.  55,  157,  ^  quam  L.  Sulla  ejus  rei  quaes- 
tionem  hac  ipsa  lege  constitneret "),  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  had  formed  the  gr6and  of  a 
quaestio  before  the  time  of  Sulla:  and  in  the 
year  117  a  quaestio  de  ambitu  existed,  which 
may  be  referred  to  the  Gracchan  period  (Pint. 
Mar,  5).  Sulla  established  several  additional 
quaestiones,  and  may  be  said  to  have  given  the 
final  form  to  criminal  procedure  at  Rome.  He 
re-established  the  court  for  the  trial  of  extortion 
by  the  Lex  Cornelia  Repetundarum  (Cic  pro 
Mob.  Post.  4,  9),  and  instituted  courts  for  the 
trial  of  treason  by  the  Lex  Cornelia  de  majes- 
Ute  (Cic  ad  Fam.  iiL  11,  2;  pro  Cluent.  35, 
97X  for  the  trial  of  assassination,  poisoning,  and 
incendiura  by  the  Lex  Cornelia  de  sicariis  et 
vtfnefids  (Cic  pro  Cluent.  54,  118;  Dig.  48, 
1,  1 ;  Just.  Inst.  iv.  18,  5),  and  for  trUls  in 
matters  of  breach  of  trust,  inheritance,  and 
forgery  by  the  Lex  Cornelia  de  falsis  (Dig.  48, 
1,  1),  testamentaria  (Just.  Inst.  iv.  18,  7),  or 
nummaria  (Cic  m  Verr.  i.  42,  108).  To  the 
same  period  may  perhaps  be  referred  a  quaestio 
de  vi  (esteblished  by  a  Lex  Plotia,  Sail.  Cat.  31) 
and  one  on  peculatus  (Cic  pro  Cluent,  53,  147). 
In  spite  of  the  peculiarities  of  legislation  which 
may  have  attached  to  these  several  courts,  such 
for  instance  as  the  exdusion  of  the  equites  and 
lower  orders  from  the  operation  of  the  law 
**ne  quis  judido  drcumveniretur,"  a  prindple 
which  C.  Gracchus  had  establish^  and  which 
Sulla  maintained  (Cic  pro  Cluent,  55,  151), 
there  were  some  ordinances  common  to  all  these 
laws.  Such  was  the  rule  which  gave  the 
accused  the  choice  between  having  the  votes 
given  openly  or  by  ballot,  which  was  afterwards 
repealed  (Qc  pro  Cluent.  20,  §  55 ;  27,  §  75),  and 
that  which  gave  accused  of  senatorial  rank  a 
wider  right  of  challenging  than  was  possessed 
bv  others  (Gc  in  Verr.  ii.  31,  77).  Further 
changes  were  introduced  by  Caesar.  Besides 
his  iteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  cdbum 
judicum  [Judex],  he  reconstituted  several 
courts  by  new  laws.  To  him  belong  a  Lex 
Julia  de  Repetundis,  which  introduced  no 
change  in  the  existing  law  beyond  making  any- 
one who  shared  in  the  spoils  of  a  provincial 
governor  liable  to  a  charge  of  repetundae  (Cic. 
pro  Sest.  64,  135 ;  pro  Bab.  Post,  4,  8 :  at  ad 
Fam.  viii.  8,  2,  for  the  formula  **  Quo  ea  pecunia 
pervenisset  "X  ^nd  Leges  Juliae  de  vi  and  de 
majestate  (Cic  Phil.  L  9,  23).  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  Leges  Juliae 
that  created  or  re-instituted  quaestiones  are  to 
be  referred  to  Julius,  and  which  to  Augustus. 
Amongst  them  we  find  Leges  Juliae  de  vi  pub- 
lica, de  vi  privata,  peculatus,  ambitus,  de  adul- 
teriis,  and  de  annona.  The  Lex  Pompeia  de 
parriddiis  and  the  Lex  Fabia  de  plaeiariis  were 
also  laws  on  which  courts  of  this  kind  rested 
(Dig.  48,  1 ;  Just.  IntL  iv.  18> 
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Cciiaio  pflBAl  coateqntDCM  wer*  firoin  the 
first  attacMd  to  eondtmmtion  in  a  jadiciam 
poblicoiD,  ranfiaf  from  a  fint  to  exile,  which 
was,  as  a  mis,  the  aeverest  punishment  darinf 
the  Republic;  and  these  penalties  were  pro- 
gressirelj  increased.  Thus  Caesar  added  to 
exile  confiscation  of  half  the  propertj  of  the 
condemned,  and  attached  to  condemnation  for 
parricide  confiscation  of  the  whole  property 
(Saet.  JuU  42;  Dio  Cass.  xUt.  49),  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Empire  death  was  not  an  nnfreqnent 
consequence  of  condemnation  in  these  coarts, 
confiscation  of  property  being  nsnallj  added. 
The  jurists  diride  indicia  publica  into  capiUdia 
and  mm  oapUaiia  (Dig.  48,  ],  2).  «<  Capitalia " 
are  those  **  ex  qnibos  poena  mors  ant  exsilinm 
est,  hoc  est  aqoae  et  ignis  interdictio,''--reito/af>o, 
a  modified  exile  intiwlnced  dnriog  the  Empire 
not  involTing  loss  of  caput.  "  Non  capitalia  " 
are  those  **  ex  quibus  pecuniaria  ant  in  corpus 
aliqua  coerdtio  poena  est."  Condemnation  in  a 
judicium  publicum  also  inTolred  disqualifica- 
tion of  rarious  degrees.  Thus  those  condemned 
for  ambitia  were  originally  disqualified  for  hold- 
ing office  for  ten  years,  and  were  at  a  later 
period  excluded  wholly  from  the  senate  and  the 
roagUtracT  (Schol.  Bob.  mOicpro  SuitOy  b,  17), 
and  as  early  as  123  B.O.  condemnation  in  certain 
kinds  of  jiulicia  publica  excluded  from  a  seat  in 
the  senate  (Lei-  Adl.  f  13).  InfamioL,  which 
daring  the  Empire  was  the  sererest  and  most 
permanent  kind  of  disqualification  attached 
originally  to  condemnation  in  those  courts 
where  cahmmia  or  frmworioaHo  had  been  prored 
(Dig.  3,  3,  IX  was  extended  by  a  senatuscon- 
soltum  as  a  conssquence  of  vUprioata  (Dig.  48, 
7, 1),  and  finally  made  the  result  of  any  con- 
demnation in  a  judicium  puUicnm  (Dig.  48,  1, 
7 ;  Just.  ImL  iy.  18,  2 ;  see  iKPAMia). 

(Mommsen,  JtAmscAes  Staattrecht^  I  pp.  168 
and  182  ft,  iL  pp.  223  and  569  ff. ;  Lange, 
^AmscAsf  AiterMmer,  UL  pp.  165,  455,  505 ; 
Rein,  Crminahtckt  dtr  lUhmr,  pp.  63  ff.\  0.  E. 
Hartmann,  Ueberdierdmiache  Qtrichttverfa$maMy 
§  29,  p.  314.)  [A.  H.  G.] 

JU^OEBUM  or  JUOUS  (the  latter  form,  as 
a  neuter  noun  of  the  third  declension,  is  common 
in  the  oblique  cases  and  in  the  plural^  a  Roman 
measure  of  surface,  240  feet  in  length  and 
120  in  breadth,  containing  therefore  28,800 
square  feet  (Varr.  R,  J2:  i.  10;  £.  X.  r.  35  M. ; 
Colum.  J?.  Jt  T.  1,  f  6 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xriii.  f  9, 
cf.  S  178;  Quintil.  i.  10,  |  42;  Isid.  Orig,  xr. 
15).  It  was  the  double  of  the  Actus  QuadrahUj 
and  f^m  this  circumstance,  according  to  Varro 
and  Columella,  it  derived  its  name  (as  if  from 
/tmcitts).  The  word  is  really,  howerer,  a  by- 
form  of  jugum ;  and  Pliny's  etymology  is  far 
preferable :  **  quod  uno  jugo  boum  in  die  exarari 
poeset."  The  jngerum  was  not,  like  the  Actus, 
a  measure  of  length  as  well  as  of  surface ;  the 
contrary  notion  rests  only  on  a  single  passage  of 
Pliny,  who  describes  the  rale  of  Tempo  as  ferme 
9e$quijuger%  laHhukne  {H,  N.  iv.  §  31).  He  is 
here,  no  doubt,  translating  from  a  Greek  source, 
and  uses  jugentm  loosely  as  the  equiralent  of 
T\4$pw  (Hultsch,  Metrol.  p.  64  n.).  The  uncial 
diyision  [As]  was  applied  to  the  jugerum,  its 
smallest  part  being  the  scrupnlum  of  10  feet 
square  rs  100  square  feet.  Thus  the  jugerum 
contamed  288  mrupula  (Varr.  B.  R,  1.  c).  The 
jugerum  was    the  common  measure    of  land 
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among  the  Romans.    Two  jngera  'formed  t  k^ 
dntm^  a  hundred  k^rpUa  a  ctrntfuia^  sad  fnr 
oenimiae  a  rnlhu.    Two  jugera  were  the  tn^* 
tional  amount  of  land  given  to  each  otixa  is 
old  times  as  heritable  property  (Vsrr.  /.c ;  Kie- 
buhr,  Hi$t,  of  Rome,  iL  156  ffl,  aiid  Appendix  i). 
The  jugerum   was  a  little  orer   2  roods  19 
perches,  or  almost  |  of  an  English  acre;  lee 
the  Tables.  (Cf.  Hultsch,  MeiroL  p.  69 ;  Mood- 
sen,  R,  ff.  i.  195sL  162,  tr.  Dickson;  Rodorff, 
(^roMo/. /fist  p.  280.)  [P.  a]    [W.W.] 

JUGUM  ((ry^,  rarely  <i^r,  Plat  Tim.  6» 
B)  signified  in  general  that  whidi  joined  two 
things  together.    It  denoted  more  espedsllj^ 

1.  In  architecture  any  cross  beam  (Vitror. 
z.  8, 19). 

2.  The  transrerse  beam  which  united  the  irp- 
right  posts  of  a  loom,  and  to  which  the  wsip 
was  attached  (Grid,  Met  ri  55).    [TsLi.] 

3.  The  transrerse  raU  of  a  trellis  (Vsrr.  R.S, 
i.  8 ;— Col.  R.  R.  ir.  17,  20,  xil  15;  Osopoa. r. 
29)f  joining  the  upright  poles  (perHoae,  x^f^') 
for  the  support  of  Tinea  or  other  trees.  [Cafi9> 
TRUV.]  Hence  by  an  c^Tious  resemblsnce  the 
ridges  uniting  the  tops  of  mountahis  were  celled 
jwga  montimn  (Verg.  EcL  r  76 ;  Hor.  Epoi  1, 
11 ;  and  in  rfaetoncal  proae  like  that  of  Floras)^ 

4.  The  croes-bar  of  a  lyre  (Horn.  II,  ix. 
187). 

5.  A  scale-beam,  and  hence  a  pair  of  lolei 
[Libra].  The  constellation  Libra  wss  cooie- 
quently  also  called  Jugum  (CSc  de  Dh*  ii.  47, 
§98). 

6.  The  thwart  or  transrerse  seat  of  s  beet 
(Aeech.  Agenn.  1618;  Soph.  Ajax,  249;  Verp 
Aen.  Ti  411).  This  gare  origin  to  the  tern 
(vytnist  as  applied  to  a  rower  (Nivis,  VoL  II. 
p.  215  a).  A  Teesel  with  many  benches  orbssks 
for  the  rowers  was  called  mfis  n\i{rfs  or 
Umr6Cvros  (Hom.  iZ.  Ui.  293;  xx.  247). 

7.  The  yoke  by  which  ploughs  and  csrriafei 
were  drawn.  The  yoke  was  in  many  cstei  « 
straight  wooden  plank  or  pole  laid  apon  tbe 
horses'  necks ;  but  it  was  commonly  btot  to- 
wards eadi  extremity,  so  as  to  be  accoinmodstei 
to  the  part  of  the  animal  which  it  tonched 
(curvajuga.  Grid,  Fast.  ir.  216 ;  Drist  ir.  6,2> 
The  following  woodcut  shows  two  exsmplei  of 
the  Toke,  the  upper  from  a  MS.  of  Hcsiod'i 
Works  and  Days,  preoenred  at  Florence,  the 
lower  from  a  MS.  of  Terence  belonging  to  the 
Vatican  library.  These  may  be  compwed  with 
the  still  ruder  forms  of  the  yoke  as  now  used  u 
Asia  Minor,  which  are  introduced  in  the  srtide 
Aratbum.  The  practice  of  haring  the  joke 
tied  to  the  horns  and  pressing  upon  the  forebe^ 
of  the  oxen  iccmte^  mm  oermoejtmetU,  Plin.  A  A. 
riiL  5  179X  which  u  now  common  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  espedallT  in  France,  u 
strongly  condemned  by  Columella  on  P^"^"^^ 
economy  as  well  as  of  humanity  (R.  ^  "•  *j 
He  recommends  that  their  heads  should  be  left 
free,  so  that  they  may  raise  them  alofl,  and  thw 
make  a  much  handsomer  appearance  (Cic  Nat- 
Deor,  ii.  63,  §  159;  Grid,  Met,  ril  211>  All 
this  was  effected  by  the  use  either  of  the  tw 
collars  it^Hgia,  Vitrur.  x.  3, 8 ;  ^wrtOo,  H«w<J» 
Op,  et  Dies,  467 ;  Paley,«f  Aw.;  f»yA«i,Hoin. 
//.  xrii.  440,  xix.  406;  Aeedi.  iVtwa.  «3; 
Eurip.  Med.  479)  shown  in  the  upper  fig»"  « 
the  woodcut,  or  of  the  notches  (ykM,  y\xi^') 
cut  in  the  yoke,  with  the  bands  of  leather  (tors; 
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plriv,  Bnmck,  Anai,  iii.  44  =  AntL  Pal,  xi,  41 ; 
\htaZim,  Horn.  Jl,  y.  730,  with  Schol.),  Been  in 
the  lower  figure. 
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Yokes.    (From  andent  MSS.) 

This  figure  also  shows  the  method  of  tjing 
the  yoke  to  the  pole  (temo,  ^fi6s)  hj  means  of  a 
leathern  strap,  or  more  probably  a  rope  {(oyS* 
^^fioWf  Horn.  J7.  xxir.  270),  which  was  lashed 
from  the  two  opposite  sides  orer  the  jonction  of 
the  pole  and  yoke.  These  two  parts  were  still 
more  firmly  connected  by  means  of  a  pin  (l/ij9oAo9, 
Schol.  Ml  £urip.  Hippol,  666 ;  Icrrw/y,  Hom.  /.  c. ; 
Arrian,  Eaped,  Alex,  ii.  3,  §  7 ;  Mpvowy  i.e.  an 
oaken  peg,  Hesiod,  Op,  et  D,  467).  Bnt  the 
fastening  was  sometimes  much  more  complicated, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Gordian 
knot,  which  tied  the  yoke  of  a  common  cart,  and 
consisted  only  of  flexible  twig,  or  bark,  bat  in 
which  the  ends  were  so  concealed  by  being 
inserted  within  the  knot,  that  the  only  way  of 
detaching  the  yoke  was  that  which  Alexander 
adopted  (Arrian,  /.  c. ;  Q.  Curt.  iii.  2 ;  Schol.  in 
Eurip.  /.  c).  The  passage  of  Homer  (II.  xxir. 
268-274)  gires  the  fullest  account  of  the  way 
in  which  the  yoke  was  attached  to  the  pole ; 
but,  after  the  acute  and  learned  inrestigations 
of  Leaf  (Jbum.  Hell,  doc,  v.  185  ff.)  and  Helbig 
(Horn.  ^p08^  147  ff.),  some  points  still  remain 
unexplained.  In  the  last  line,  the  words  l|c^iyf 
and  yXitfxlf  are  still  obscure.  The  following 
summary  of  the  longer  discussion  is  condensed 
from  Ht.  Leafs  note  ad  ho,: — ^^'The  most 
probable  explanation  of  the  whole  arrangement 
IS  as  follows: — The  pole  was  curred  &arply 
upwards  at  the  end,  running  up  to  an  almost 
Tertical  point  (w4Ca).  In  the  actual  bend  (t4(p 
M  wpArfi)  the  yoke  was  laid  across  the  pole. 
Attached  to  the  yoke  was  a  ring  (KpUos) : 
through  this  a  peg  (iffrmp)  was  passed  and 
fastened  into  a  hole  in  the  pole.  The  (vy^tir/ior, 
a  rope  nine  cubits  long,  was  then  used  to  bind 
the  w4ia  with  three  turns  to  the  6fi^a\6sf  a  boss 
on  the  yoke  itself;  the  long  ends  which  remained 
after  this  being  carried  Wk  to  the  car  itself, 
where  they  were  £utened  to  an  upright  post 
which  arose  from  the  fVont  of  the  breast-work. 
This  post  and  the  rope  from  it  to  the  end  of  the 
pole  are  constantly  depicted  in  archaic  yase- 
paintings,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
Identification  of  the  rope  with  the  {vy69€a'/io¥,** 


Besides  being  yariegated  with  precious 
materials  and  with  carying,  the  yoke,  especially 
among  the  Persians,  was  decorated  with  eleyated 


6fupa\6r 


KpUcof 


^bawfuip 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.3- 


Fig.  1.  Chariot  and  pole, 
fig.  2.  Yoke  and  appendagn,  ftom  the  troat. 
Fig.  3.  Means  by  which  the  yoke  is  attached  to  the 
pole. 

(From  Leafs  lUad,  IL  486.) 

plumes  and  figures.  Of  this  an  example  is 
presented  in  a  bas-relief  from  Persepolis,  pre* 
seryed  in  the  British  Museum.  The  chariot  of 
Dareius  was  remarkable  for  the  golden  statues 
of  Belus  and  Ninus,  about  eighteen  inches  high, 
which  were  fixed  to  the  yoke  oyer  the  necks  of 
the  horses,  a  spread  eagle,  also  wrought  in  gold, 
being  placed  between  them  (Q.  Curt.  iii.  3). 
The  passages  aboye  cited  show  that  when  the 
carriage  was  prepared  for  use,  the  yoke  which 
had  been  laid  aside  was  first  fastened  to  the 
pole,  and  the  horses  were  then  led  under  it. 
Either  aboye  them,  or  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
yoke,  rings  were  often  fixed,  through  which  the 
reins  passed.  These  frequently  appear  in  works 
of  ancient  art  representing  chariots. 

Morning  and  eyening  are  often  designated  in 
poetry  by  the  act  of  putting  the  yoke  on  the 
oxen  (Hes.  Op,  et  Diee^  581)  and  taking  it  off 
(Verg.  Ed,  U.  66  ;  Hor.  Carm,  iiL  6,  42;  ^xd. 
2,  63 ;  Oyid,  Fast,  y.  497  ;  /So^XiNfif,  fiovkurdf^ 
Arrian,  /.  c;  Hom.  II,  xyi.  779,  Od,  ix.  58; 
Cic  ad  Ait,  xy.  27;  /9ovX^iof  Ipi},  Arat 
Dtomn,  887). 

By  metonymy  jugum  meant  the  quantity  of 
land  which  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a 
da^  (Varr.  B.  S,  i,  10).  It  was  used  for  '*a 
pair     of  animals,  Greek  (tvyoSf  Latin  usually 
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par,  at  in  aqwiatntm  juffum  (Plin.  J7.  N,  x. 
^16).  By  another  figure  common  to  all  lan- 
guage* it  It  the  yoke  of  slaTery  (Aetch.  Agam, 
-953,  1071 ;  Hor.  Sal,  iL  7,  92;  Tac  Agric  31 ; 
Floras,  iL  14  =  i.  30  Jeep).  The  yoke  under 
which  the  Romana  made  their  conquered  enemies 
to  pass,  and  sometimes,  as  at  Caudium,  passed 
under  it  themselves  (Liv.  iz.  4,  |  3  ;  6,  {§  1*  3)> 
was  composed  of  a  spear  supported  transversely 
hj  two  others  pUoed  upright  (liv.  iit.  28, 
511).  [J.  Y.]    [W.W.] 

JUGUMENTUM,  [Jauua,  p.  987  a] 
JUNICKEEa  [CoMiTiA.] 
JURA  IN  RE.  [DoMiifiaii.] 
JURE,  A'CTIO  tS,  [JuRWDicno.] 
JURE,  CE'SSIO  IN,  was  a  mode  of  trans- 
ferring rights  hy  means  of  a  fictitious  suit,  and 
«o  fiur  resembled  the  forms  of  conveyance  by 
fine  and  common  recovery  which,  till  lately, 
were  in  use  in  England.  The  proceeding  was 
the  following.  The  person  to  whom  the  object 
of  transfer  belonged  {dommus  qui  cedU\  and 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  to  be  transferred 
^ocndMxnu,  cm*  ceditur),  appeared  before  the 
magistratns;  in  whose  presence  the  intended 
transferee  vindicated  the  thing  as  his  own. 
The  magistratus  then  asked  the  party  making 
the  transfer  whether  he  opposed  a  counter- 
Tindication;  and  on  his  declaring  that  he  did 
not  or  remaining  silent,  the  magistratus  decreed 
^addixit)  the  cKject  to  the  vindicant.  The 
admission  of  the  right  of  the  vindicant  or 
transferee  by  the  real  owner  was  the  foundation 
of  the  magisterial  decree,  the  rule  of  procedure 
being  '^confessus  pro  judicato  est,"  The  pro- 
ceeding was  in  form  a  **  legis  actio  in  rem,"  made 
to  senre  the  purpose  of  a  conveyance.  In  jure 
cessio  was  probably  recognised  by  the  Twelve 
Tables  (cf.  Paulus  on  Vat,  Fragm,  50,  **et 
mancipationem  et  in  jure  cessionem  lex  XII.  Tab. 
•confirmat "),  though,  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  this  law,  it  may  only  have  been  used  as  a 
mode  of  manumission.  The  uses  to  which  in 
Jure  cessio  was  applied,  according  to  the  law  as 
laid  down  by  the  classical  jurists,  were  the 
following: — ],  to  manumit  a  slave  per  vindictam 
[Mamumisuo]  (cf.  Liv.  iL  5) ;  2,  to  emancipate 
a  filiusfamilias ;  3,  fcnr  the  purpose  of  adoption ; 
4,  to  transfer  the  tuteU  legitima  mulierum ;  5,  to 
transfer  the  hereditas  legitima  (Gains,  iL  34-37) ; 

6,  to  transfer  ownership  of  res,  whether  mancipi 
or  nee  mandpi,  though  the  alternative  form  of 
mancipatio  was  gener^y  preferred  (Gains,  ii.  25) ; 

7,  for  creating  servitudes,  rustic  servitudes 
alone  being  also  created  by  mancipatio  (Gains, 
iL  29,  30).  In  jure  oessio  being  a  legis  actio, 
it  could  not  be  carried  out  by  means  of  agents. 

In  jure  cessio  is  last  mentioned  in  Constitutions 
of  Constantine.  It  was  obsolete  in  the  time  of 
■Justinian,  and  the  compilers  of  his  legislation 
omitted  mention  of  it  in  excerpts,  where  it 
occurred.  (Gains,  ii.  24;  Ulp.  Fragm,  19,  9; 
Schilling,  Intt,  iL  §  154;  Leist,  Mandpatitmy 
§  36,  Ac.;  Ihering,  Otist  des  R,  R.  iL  579  ff.; 
Aug.  Scholtze,  Prinatrecht  und  Process  in  ihrer 
WechtdbeziehuHg,  §§  459  ff.,  477  tL;  Sohm, 
Jnstitut  de$  rdm,  RechU^  3rd  edit.,  p.  30,  &c. ; 
Voigt,  ZyoSifTafeln,  iL  §  75.)  [K.  A.  W.] 

JtJ'RGltTM  has  been  thought  to  be  a  con- 
tracted form  of  jwridtcium;  it  is  doubtless 
derived  from  jusj  but  the  verb  jurgare  suggests 
jwe  agere  as  a  more  probable  etymology.    In 
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its  legal  sense,  however,  the  word  is  poisiailj 
distinguished  from  litigareyMnd  denotes  wran^i| 
or  complaint  without  legal  proceedings.   Noonn, 
S.V.  Jurgium  (5,  §  34  =  p.  430),  quotes  a  pavagt 
from  Cicero  (de  Rep,  iv.  fr,  24)  commenting  n 
the  words  si  juboant  in  the  Twelve  Tables :  ''Si 
inrgant,  inquit.     Benevolorum  conoertatio,  wm 
lis,  ut  inimicorum,  sed  jurgium  dicitnr."    Et  ii 
sequenti :   **  Jurgare  igitur  lex  putst  inter  le 
vicinos,  non  litigare.**    Rudorff  states  that  the 
term  jurgiwn  was  applied  to  the  small  disputes 
between  owners  of  contiguous  lands.    Hence  lie 
explains  the  words  of  Cicero  (de  Legg,  L  21,§55X 
**  Usucapionem    xn.    Tabulae    intra    qninqne 
pedes  esse  noluerunt :  **  the  balks  or  strips  of  fire 
feet  in  width  which  divided  the  praedia  were  not 
to  be  encroached  upon  and  then  claimed  through 
lapse  of  time.    He  refers  for  a  like  use  of  tiie 
word  to  Horace  {Ep,  iL  1,  38,  *^  Exdndat  jorgis 
finis,"  and  iL  2,  170) : 

**  Sed  vocat  usque  sumn,  qua  popnlos  adsltscertls 
Umltibus  vtdna  reftaglt  Jurgis." 

(Rndorfi;  ZeiUehrift  fSr  die  Rechtsw,  x.  346, 
Ueber  die  Ordmscheidungsklage,) 

Compare  also  Cicero  (de  Legg,  iL  8,  §  19), 
"  Perils  jurgia  amovento."  It  is  needless  to  tell 
people  not  to  go  to  law  on  holidays,  when  the 
courts  are  shut;  the  meaning  is,  that  private 
wranglings  are  to  cease  in  honour  of  the  dif. 
Rixa  diifers  from  jurgium  as  implying  a  qiuriel 
that  comes  to  blows  (Tac.  JSGst  i.  64 ;  Jav.  rr. 
52).  (Cf.  Donaldson,  VarrtMiamu* p. 213 ; Fof 
cellini.  Lexicon^  8.v.  jttrgium,)  [G,  L]  [W.  W.l 

JURI'DIGL  With  a  view  of  making  the 
administration  of  justice  more  directly  dependnt 
on  the  emperor,  Hadrian  appointed  over  Italt 
four  magistrates  of  consular  rank  (consvlara) 
who  had  both  criminal  and  civil  jarisdictioo 
(Spart.  Badr,  22 ;  Capitolin.  Ant.  Pi,  2,  M.  isi. 
Phil.  11 ;  Appian,  B,  C,  i.  38).  This  iosUtatien 
of  Hadrian  did  not  long  survive  him,  bnf  JL 
Aurelius  imitated  it  by  appointing  a  number  cf 
imperial  officials  of  praetorian  rank  with  the  title 
of  juridici,  who  were  to  perform  certain  admini- 
strative functions  outside  Borne — ^the  w^ 
dioeoesis.  (M.  AnU  PhiL  1.  c  "<  dstis  joridids 
Italiae  oonsuluit  ad  id  exempluni,quoHsdriinns 
consulares  viros  reddere  jura  praeceperst; 
a  /.  L,  V.  1874.)  These  juridici  had  jnrisdiction 
in  respect  o£  fideioomtnissa  (Dig.  40,  5,  41,  §  5), 
and  in  duputes  concerning  the  office  of  corjalis 
[CUBIAUSJ;  they  also  nominated  gusrdianf 
(  Vat,  fr,  205, 232, 241) ;  and  they  may  have  been 
competent  to  decide  some  other  civil  canies; 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  crimmsl 
jurisdiction.  They  probably  exercised  other 
besides  judicial  functions  connected  with  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  jurisdiction  of 
juridici  was  not  taken  from  that  of  the  mom- 
cipal  magistrates,  but  from  that  of  the  Ro^ 
courts,  which  continued,  however,  to  decide 
matters  of  importance.  Each  jnridicus  hsd  * 
particular  district  specially  assigned  to  hiffl 
(''regiones  quae  sunt  sub  juridicis":  cf.  Mar- 
quardt,  Staatsoerw,  i,  74^  &c).  The  office  rf 
juridicus  lasted  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century. 

An  imperial  official  who  exercised  the  higher 
jurisdiction  in  Egypt  was  called  juridioih 
whence  the  titie  of  the  Italian  jwidid  is  derived 
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(Walter,  JRechtsgeack,  86,  n.  24 ;  Orelli-Henzen, 
6488). 

(The  information  contained  in  this  artide  is 
principally  taken  from  Mommsen,  Staatsrechi, 
M.*  1038  ff. ;  of.  Bethmann-HoUweg,  D$r  rOmische 
Civiiprocesa,  §  66;  Becker-Marquardt,  Mm, 
Alterth,  iii.  1,  §  56,  &c.)  PE,  A.  W.] 

JUBI'DICI  CONVENTUa  [Pbovinoia.] 
JURISCONSULTI  or  JURECONSULTL 
For  some  considerable  time  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the   function  of  inter- 
preting the  law,  both  sacred  (Jos)  and  profane 
(Ju8\  appears  to  have  been  a  monopoly  of  the 
College  of  Pontifices,  whidi  appointed  one  of  its 
members  every  year  to  superintend  the  trial  of 
private  actions  (cf.  Pomponins  in  Dig.  de  oHgine 
juris,  1,  2,  2,  §§  6,  7 ;  Liv.  ix.  46,  "jus  civile  in 
penetralibus  pontiHcum  repositum  ").     [PoNTi- 
7EX.]    The  pontifices  alone  had  an  exact  know*' 
ledge  of  the  legal  calendar,  and  were  familiar 
with  the  intricate  forms  of  action  which  pre- 
vailed  in  the  courts,  whence   the  importance 
attached  to  the  publication  of  the  calendar  and 
of  the  forms  of  legis  actio  by  Cn.  Flavins  about 
312  B.C.     [Jus  Flavianitm.]    The  opening  of 
the  office  of  pontifex  to  plebeians,  the  growth  of 
the    praetor's    jurisdiction,    and    the    gradual 
separation  of  the  Jus  Civile  from  the  Jus  Ponti- 
ficium,  tended  to  make  the  prof<»sion  of  the  law 
a  more  open  one  (cf.  Ihering,  Oeist  d.  £,  H.  il. 
2,  §  42).    Tiberius  Coruncanius,  a  plebeian,  who 
was  consul  B.C.  281,  and  also  the  first  plebeian 
pontifex  maximus,  is  mentioned  as  the  first  who 
publicly  professed   (joublke  professus  est)  to  ex- 
pound the  law  (Liv.  xxx.  1 ;  Dig.  /.  c.  §  35).     A 
distinct  profession   of  lawyers  certainly  existed 
before  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  the  persons  be- 
longing to  it  were  called  by  the  various  names 
of  jurisperitiy  juriaconsultij  or  consuiti  simply. 
They  were  also  designated  by  other  names,  as 
jtiHsprudentes,  prudentes,  juris  periti,  and  juris 
auctores.    The  words  which  Plutarch  uses  are 
pofi4)9t(icrris  (7%.  Gracch.  9)  and  yofiut6s  (Sulia, 
36).     Cicero  {Top,  5)  enumerates  the  jurisperi- 
torum  auctoritas  among  the  component  parts  of 
the  Jus  Civile.      The  definition  of  a  jurisccn- 
sultuSf  as  given  by  Cicero  (de  Or,  i.  48),  is  a 
person  who  has  such  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
(Uges)  and  customs  (consuetudo)  which  prevail 
in  a  state  as  to  be  able  to  give  answers  to  ques- 
tions   submitted    to    him  (re8p(mdendurn)f  act 
(agendum),  and  to  secure  a  person  in  his  deal- 
ings (cctvendum),       Sextus  Aelius  Catus  [Jus 
Aeuanuu],  M.  Manilins,  and  P.  Mucins  are 
examples.     In  the  oration  pro  Murena  Cicero 
uses  "  scribere  **  in  the  place  of  "  agere."    The 
word  "scribere"  refers  to  the  employment  of 
lawyers  in  drawing  up  formal  instruments,  such 
as  contracts  or  wills ;  "  cavere,"  to  the  advice 
given  in  the  conduct  of  a  suit  or  the  carrying 
out  any  transaction ;  "  agere  **  to  the  execution 
of  some  legal  act  on  account  of  a  client.    At  a 
later  period  some  of  these  factions  were  per- 
formed by  persons  who  were  paid  a  fee,  and 
thus  there  arose  a  body  of  practitioners  distinct 
from  those  who  gave  responsa.    The  juriscon- 
sulti  gave  their  advice  gratuitously.    Payments 
or  gitta  to  them  were  prohibited  by  the  Lex 
Cincia.    They  did  not,  as  a  rule,  argue  cases  in 
court;  this  task  being  left  to  the  orators  or 
advocates.      [Orator;    Advocatub.]      Before 
the  time  of  Cicero  the  study  of  the  law  had 
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become  a  distinct  branch  from  the  study  of 
oratory,  and  a  man  might  raise  himself  to  emi- 
nence in  the  state  by  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer,, 
as  well  as  by  his  oratorical  power  or  skill ;  the 
profession  of  the  law  being  regarded  as  one  of 
great  dignity  and  independence.  It  is  probable: 
that  responsa  were  not  in  Cicero's  time  abso* 
Intely  binding  on  courts  of  justice,  although  the 
judge  would  be  mainly  guided  by  them. 

Jurisconsulti  gave  their  advice  or  answers 
either  in  public  places— especially  in  the  forum 
— or  in  their  own  houses  (Cic.  de  Or,  iii.  33 :  cf. 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  10 ;  Sen.  de  Via,  iii.  37).  We  are 
told  of  one  distinguished  jurist  that  a  house 
near  the  forum  was  provided  for  him  at  the 
public  expense,  in  order  that  ho  might  have 
easy  access  to  clients.  They  gave  advice  not 
only  on  matters  of  law,  but  on  anything  else 
that  might  be  referred  to  them.  The  juriscon- 
sulti were  not  professors  of  law  in  the  modem 
sense,  but  they  were  attended  by  students  wha 
obtained  instruction  by  listening  to  responsa  r 
hence  called  €niditores.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
republic  we  also  find  the  practice  in  existence  of 
instructing  students  in  the  elements  of  law 
(cf.  Dig.  1,  2,  2,  §  43:  "[Servius  Sulpidus}, 
institutus  a  Balbo  Lucilio,  instructus  autem 
maxime  a  Gallo  Aquilio  "),  and  under  the  empire 
the  systematic  teaching  of  law  gradually  became 
a  distinct  professional  function. 

The  earlier  lawyers  mentioned  by  Pomponius 
differed  from  those  of  a  later  period  by  their 
want  of  scientific  method  (as  to  their  character- 
istics, see  Ihering,  Qeist,  d,  H,  R^  I,  c).  Their 
excessive  technicality  is  frequently  ridiculed  by 
Cicero.  The  first  whom  Pomponius  mentions 
was  Papirius,  who  is  said  to  have  made  a  collec- 
tion of  leges  regiae  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius 
Superbus  [Jus  Papirianum].  There  were 
many  distinguished  jurisconsulti  in  the  last  two* 
centuries  of  the  republican  period,  among  whom 
are  M.  Hanilius,  consul  B.O.  149  (cf.  Cic.  de  Or, 
i.  48,  iii.  33 ;  Brutus,  21,  22,  &c ;  Varro,  L,  L. 
vii.  105);  P.  Mudus  Scaevola,  pontifex  maximus 
B.C.  131 ;  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  the  augur,  and 
Q.  Mudus  Scaevola,  the  son  of  Pnblius,  who 
was  consul  B.C.  95,  and  afterwards  pontifex 
maximus :  he  was  one  of  the  masters  of  Cicero, 
who  calls  him  "jurisperi torum  eloquentissi- 
mus,"  "  eloquentium  jurisperitissimus  "  (Cic  do 
Or,  i.  39;  Brutus,  89).  This  Scaevola,  the 
pontifex,  was  considered  to  have  been  the  first 
who  gave  the  Jus  Civile  a  systematic  form,  by  a 
treatise  in  eighteen  books  (Dig.  1,  2,  2,  §  41). 
There  are  four  excerpts  in  the  'Digest  firom  a 
work  of  his  in  one  book  on  Definitions.  C.  Aqui-» 
lius  Gallus,  praetor  B.C.  66,  was  a  most  distin- 
gubhed  lawyer ;  he  invented  the  axAio  doli,  the 
stipulatio  Aquiliatux,  and  a  form  for  instituting 
or  disinheriting  the  class  of  postumi  called  after 
him  Aquiliani. 

Servius  Sulpidus  Rufus,  a  pupil  of  Aquilius 
(Cic.  Brut,  42)  and  the  friend  and  contemporary 
of  Cicero,  was  consul  B.C.  51.  He  was  as  great 
an  orator  as  the  pontifex  Scaevola,  and  eVen 
more  distinguished  as  a  jurist.  Many  persons^ 
both  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  were 
eminent  for  their  practical  knowledge  of  law, 
but  he  was  distinguished  from  them  by  his 
scientific  mode  of  handling  it;  and  as  he  had 
both  numerous  auditores  and  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  we  may  perhaps  view  him  as  the  founder 
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of  that  methodical  trtatmcnt  of  the  matter  of 
law  whkh  characteriaed  the  eabMqaent  Roman 
jariete,  and  in  which  thej  hare  not  been  lor- 
paMed  (Cic  Brut  41;  Dig.  1,  2,  2, 1 43). 

The  jnriste  of  the  imperial  timet  are  diitin* 
gniehed  ftrom  thoee  of  the  republican  period  bj 
two  circnmetancee  the  jui  rttpomdemJi^  and  the 
riee  of  two  ichooli  of  law.  We  learn  from 
Pomponios  (Dig.  1,  2,  2,  |  49)  that  Aurattae 
determined  that  the  inrieconsnlti  ehonld  gire 
their  rttpotua  under  hii  sanction  (*x  cmetoritcUe 
gjm  reipomknmty,  Thecal  retpcmdemdi  or  right 
of  giving  *uch  reipcmm  appean  to  have  been 
granted  bj  At^gnetaa  and  Tiberias  and  their 
snooeseort  to  eounent  jurists  selected  bj  them, 
who  were  thos  placed  in  a  position  analogous  in 
tome  remcts  to  that  of  the  poatifioee  in  earlier 
times,  but  the  jurists  who  had  not  recdTed 
this  mark  of  imperial  faTour  were  not  excluded 
from  giring  opinions,  though  their  opinions 
would  hare  little  weight  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  pririleged  class.  The  rmponmi  of 
thoee  who  hsd  the  jui  retpcrndtrndi  were  giren 
sealed  (MnataX  appareatl  j  to  prevent  &ldfica- 
tion.  Thej  were  probablj  given  bj  each  jurist 
in  his  indJTidual  capadtj,  but  whether  on  the 
application  of  the  judge  or  of  a  partr  to  a  suit 
is  uncertain.  The  matter  proposed  for  the 
opinion  of  the  jurisoonsulti  was  sometimes 
stated  in  the  reiponeiMi,  either  fall j  or  briefly ; 
sometimes  it  contained  the  grounds  of  the 
opinion  and  sometimes  it  did  not  (Brisson,  do 
Ann,  iii.  c  85).  The  rt^wiuum  of  a  pririleged 
jurisoonsultus  in  a  particular  case  would  be  an 
authoritj  for  the  decision  of  a  judex,  and  pro- 
bably the  same  authoritj  was  extended  bj  cus- 
tom to  the  writings  of  such  jurists  who  bj  the 
jui  reifwndmdi  were  given  the  condition  of  fttrit 
attctoret.  The  definition  of  re$pcm»a  by  uaius 
(i.  7 ;  c£.  Inst.  i.  2,  8),  ^  responsa  prudentium 
sunt  sententiae  et  opiniones  eorum  quibus  per- 
missum  est  jura  condere,"  seems  to  support  this 
Tiew  of  the  authoritj  of  the  writings  of  the 
priests;  the  words  BentaUiae  et  opinicme$ 
bdng  sufficioitl  J  wide  to  include  such  writings, 
and  the  techpical  expression  re^fxmn  with 
which  the  passage  begins  maj,  owing  to  the 
increased  importance  of  legal  literature,  have 
been  verj  well  used  bj  Gains  in  a  wider  sense 
than  originall  J  attached  to  it.  The  dnt  j  of  the 
judge,  if  the  retpotua  were  conflicting,  was,  we 
are  told  bj  Qaius  in  the  same  passage,  deter- 
mined by  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  If 
the  opinions  of  the  privileged  jurists  agreed, 
the  judge  was  to  be  bound  by  them ;  but  i£  not, 
he  was  to  be  free  to  follow  the  opinion  he  pre- 
ferred. (For  an  account  of  the  different  views 
of  modem  writers  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
jui  r€$p(mdendif  see  Etude  eur  Omus,  by  £. 
Glasson,  |  6.) 

Under  the  early  empire  there  arose  two 
schoob  (Mchohe)  of  jurists,  the  origin  of  which 
is  attributed  to  the  opposition  between  AntisUus 
Labeo  and  Ateius  Capito,  two  eminent  jurists 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  (See 
Pomponius  in  Dig.  1,  2,  2,  §  47:  ""Hi  duo 
primnm  veluti  diyersas  sectas  fecerunt.**) 
Labeo,  a  jurist  distinguished  for  his  abilities  and 
jvaried  acquiremoits  (Gell.  xii.  10;  Pomponius 
in  Dig.  /.  c),  appears  to  hare  been  a  great  legal 
reformer  (''plurima  innorare  instituit")^  and 
the  most  notable   jurist    of  his    time.      His 
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opinions  are  fVequenUy  dted  in  the  Digest  He 
was  attached  to  the  old  republican  constitatum. 
Capito,  a  jurist  of  much  less  eminence,  held  fast 
to  the  traditional  learning  of  his  professioo  (**  in 
his  quae  ei  tradita  fuerant  perseyerabat  *^  end 
so  was  in  opposition  to  Labeo. 

The  followers  of  Labeo,  whom  we  know  with 
certainty  to  have  been  such,  were  M.  Cocceios 
Nerya,  Sempronius  Proculus,  Nerra  the  soOf 
Pegasus,  JuyentiuB  Celsus,  Celsus  the  son,  ind 
Keratins  Priscus.  The  followers  of  Capito  were 
Masurius  Sabinus,  C.  Cassiua  Longinus,  Cselios 
Sabinus,  Priscus  Jayolenus,  Abumius  Valens, 
Tuadanus,  Salrius  Julianus,  and  Gsius.  But 
the  schools  did  not  take  their  names  from  Labeo 
and  Capito.  The  followers  of  Labeo  were  named 
Proculiani,  from  Proculus.  The  followers  of 
Capito  deriyed  their  name  of  Sabiniani  from 
Masurius  Sabinus,  a  most  eminent  teacher  of 
law,  the  author  of  a  celebrated  work  on  the  Jos 
Ciyile,  wno  liyed  under  Tiberius,  and  as  late  u 
the  reign  «f  Nero:  they  were  sometimes  alio 
ealled  Cassiani,  from  C  Cassius  Longinus.  The 
schools  may,  Ijke  the  schools  of  philosophj  in 
Greece,  have  consisted  of  stmienti  united 
together  under  an  eminent  teacher  and  leading  a 
common  life ;  to  the  office  of  head  of  the  Pro- 
culian  and  Sabinian  schools  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  regular  succession  (cf.  Pomponius  in  Dig* : 
^Ateio  Capitoni  Masurius  Sabinus  raoceeiit, 
labeoni  Nenra,"  &c.).  Some  recent  writen 
suppose  that  the  schools  were  not  established  by 
Labeo  and  Capito,  but  that  Sabinus,  a  disciple 
of  Labeo,  first  instituted  a  school,  and  that 
Proculus,  who  taught  the  doctrines  of  Labeo, 
subsequently  set  up  a  riyal  one ;  but  from  the 
account  of  romponias  we  should  rather  gither 
that  Labeo  and  Capito  were  the  founders  of  the 
schools.  f 

It  is  not  possible  to  educe  from  the  yanoni 
disputes  between  the  Sabinians  and  Proculm^ 
which  are  mentioned  in  our  sources,  any  funda- 
mental differences  which  characterised  the  two 
schools.  (For  a  list  of  the  disputes  between  the 
schools,  see  Rob/s  ItUrodactum  to  the  Digft^ 
cxxxL  ka,)  The  head  of  a  school  would  exercise 
a  predominant  influence  oyer  it;  and  as  one 
jurist  succeeded  another  to  the  office  of  teacher, 
the  character  of  its  teaching  might  vary.  It  is 
sometimes  said  ^at  one  school  adhered  more 
closely  to  what  was  estoblished  and  to  the  letter 
of  what  was  written,  while  the  other  looked 
more  to  the  internal  meaning  than  to  the 
external  form;  and  thus,  while  spparenuy 
deyiating  from  the  letter,  they  approached 
nearer  to  true  results:  but  some  writers 
attribute  the  latter  method  to  the  Sabinians 
and  others  to  the  Proculians.  In  the  period  of 
the  classical  jurists  the  dirision  of  schools 
disappears.  (Cf.  Hommel,  da  prmctjoali  caiua 
distenaionum  inter  Labeoiiem  et  Capitonem; 
Dirksen,  BeHrSge^  3 ;  Kuntze,  Excerse  vher  rftn. 
Becht^  2nd  edit.,  p.  319;  Bremer, -Wf  BeO^ 
lehrer  %ind  Bechttachden  im  Kaieerrek^  p.  oo» 
&c ;  Pemice,  Antktiue  Labeo,) 

Of  all  public  calUngs  the  profession  of  the 
law  was  the  most  independent  under  "** J*'*^ 
emperors,  and  consequently  it  **^*^^. .  ? 
itself  an  unusual  proportion  of  men  of  hign 
ability.  Jurisprudence  made  considerable  pro- 
gress during  this  period,  cspedaUy  its  influence 
in  deyeloping  the  principles  of  Jos  Gentium  tt 
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contained  in  the  praetor's  edict,  and  in  giving 
the  law  a  more  ajstematic  character. 

The  great  literary  age  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence, that  of  the  classical  jurists,  is 
generally  understood  to  begin  nnder  Hadrian 
and  to  end  with  Alexander  Severos.  The  great 
Julian,  the  compiler  of  the  Edict,  may  be 
regarded  aa  the  earliest  classical  jurist ;  subse- 
quent jurists  of  the  first  rank  were  Marcellus, 
Cervidius  Scaevola,  Marcianus,  Papinianus  (the 
most  distinguished  of  all  Koman  lawyers), 
Ulpianus,  Paulus,  and  Modestinus.  (For  an 
account  of  the  lives  of  the  classical  jurists,  see 
Boby,  IrUrodL  to  the  Digest,) 

Towards  the  end  of  the  classical  period  juris- 
prudence showed  signs  of  decay :   compilations 
irom    the    works    of    previous    writers    were 
taking  the  place  of  original  work ;  the  influence 
of    the   jurists   was   chiefly    exercised  in  the 
council   of   the  emperor;    the    retcripta  were 
supplanting  the  reaponsa  as  a  source  of  law. 
After  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus  no  legal 
writings    of   importance  were  produced;    the 
writings    of   earlier   jurists    were   the     chief 
authority  in  the  courts,  and,  when  these  were 
in  conflict  with  one  another,  the  law  remained 
iinsettled.       Thus    the    "law    of    citations,** 
A.D.  426,  limited  legal  authority  to  the  writings 
of  Craius,  Paul,  Ulpian,  and  Modestinus,  and  to 
the  writings  of  earlier  jurists  cited  by  these  fire 
(see  Muirhead,  Boman  Lcwy  section  78 ;  Roby's 
■^ntrod,  p.  Izxxiv.  &c).  The  Digest  of  Justinian  is 
mainly  composed  of  the  writings  of  the  classical 
iurists  [Pamdectae].    The  want  of  constructive 
legal  science  in  this  period  made  compilations  of 
law  a  practical  necessity.    The  writings  of  the 
^urisconsnlti  consisted  of  oommentarii  on    the 
Twelve  Tables,  on  the  £dict,  on  particular  leges, 
more  especially  on  some  of  the  Jnliae  leges,  and 
on  other  matters.    The  later  jurists  alao  com- 
mented on  the  writings  of  the  earlier  jurists ; 
^'9'   the  commentaries  on  the  great  work  of 
^binus.    They  also  wrote  elementary  treatises 
{elcmeniOf  commentaru),  such  as  the  InstUutiones 
of  Craius,  which  is  the  earliest  work  of  the  kind 
that  we  know  to  have  been  written;    books 
called    regulae    and    definitioneSy    whidi    were 
probably    collections    of    maxims    and    legal 
principles    intended    for    advanced    students; 
collections  of  cases    and    answers,    under  the 
various    names    of  responaoj    epistolae,     Sff/i* 
tentiae^  and  opinionea;  systematic  treatises  on 
law  and    various    works    of   a   miscellaneous 
•character,  with  a  great  variety  of  names,  such 
AS  ditputatumeSf  ^laestioneSf  notae,  enchtricUa^ 
res  quotidiaruWf  and  various  other  titles.    The 
term  Digesta  probably  signifies  the  collected 
writings  of  a  jurist. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fragments  pre- 
served in  the  IHgest,  this  great  mass  of  literature 
is  nearly  lost  [Pamdectae].  The  most  im- 
j>ortant  writings  which  have  survived  are  the 
Liber  iktguhria  Regnlarum  and  the  fragmenta  of 
Ulpian,  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  and  the  Sen- 
tentiae  of  Paulus. 

The  mode  of  teaching  law  at  Rome  in  the 
^publican  period  was  of  a  practical  nature,  the 
instruction  which  was  given  consisting  in  the 
jurisconsulti  allowing  young  men  to  be  present 
as  auditores  when  they  delivered  their  legal 
opinions,  and  to  see  how  they  conducted  their 
business  (Cic  BruL  89;  Laeiiusy  1>    Previous, 
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however,  to  attending  to  this  practical  instruc- 
tion, young  men  were  taught  the  elements  of 
law,  which  was  expressed  by  the  term  insUtui, 
whence  probably  the  term  Institm  was  given 
to  elementary  treatises  like  those  of  Gains. 
Accordingly,  institui  and  cu/dire  expressed  the 
two  parts  of  a  legal  education.  The  most 
distinguished  jurists  freely  imparted  instruction 
to  young  men  (Cic  de  Or,  i.  41,  142 :  **  Juit 
civile  docere  semper  puichrum  fuit  hominumque 
honestissimorum  discipulis  floruerunt  domus  "). 
In  the  imperial  period,  probably  young  men 
devoted  themselves  for  a  still  longer  period  to 
attendance  on  those  jurists  who  had  the  jus 
respondendi.  These  young  men  are  the  juris 
sttuHosi  mentioned  by  (Jlpian  and  others.  Thus 
Ulpian  calls  Modestinus  **studiosus  mens.*' 
But,  besides  this  practical  training,  a  more 
systematic  legal  education  was  established  under 
the  empire. 

Jurists  taught  law  at  fixed  places — statumes^ 
juspttblicedocimtium — which  were  probably  near 
the  law  courts  (Gell.  xiii.  10,  13).  The  Pro- 
culian  and  Sabinlan  schools  may  have  been 
institutions  of  this  kind,  as  has  been  already 
noticed.  A  class  of  teachers  of  law—- called 
professoresj  i^riyiiralf  antecessores — thus  came 
into  existence,  who  were  entitled  to  a  hono- 
rarium for  their  services. 

The  student  went  through  a  curriculum 
of  study,  being  obliged  to  read  prescribed 
books  in  a  certain  order.  The  plan  of  study 
was  newly  arranged  by  Justinian  (cf.  Rudorff, 
Oescfi.  de  R.IC,%  112;  Const.  Omnem).  Law 
schools  were  gradually  established  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  empire,  the  principal  ones 
in  the  time  of  Justinian  being  those  at  Con- 
stantinople, Rome,  Berytus,  Alexandria,  and 
Caesarea. 

(Pomponius,  de  Origine  Juris,  1,  2 ;  Roby, 
Introduction  to  the  Digest,  ch.  vi.-xvi. ;  Muir- 
head, Roman  Law,  262,  315-327;  Paul  Jdrs, 
Rdmische  Bechtswissenschaft  xur  Zeit  der  Re^ 
publik;  Sanio,  Zur  Qeschichie  der  rOm,  Rechts- 
unssenschaft ;  Karlowa,  RSm,  Rechtsgeschichte, 
§  61,  &c, ;  Pernice,  M,  Antistius  Labeo ;  Rudorff, 
Rom,  Rechtsgesch,  i.  §§  89-91 ;  Filting,  Ua>er 
das  Alter  d,  Schriften  der  Juristen  von  Hadrian 
bis  Alexander,)  [G.  L.]    [E.  A.  W.] 

JUBISDrCTIO  is  the  technical  term  to 
denote  the  power  which  belonged  to  a  Roman 
king  and  magistratns  of  administering  justice  in 
suits  between  private  persons  {inter  pritxttos); 
that  is,  in  civil  as  opposed  to  criminal  causes. 
This  right  was  part  of  the  imperium  or  supreme 
executive  power  of  a  Roman  magistratns  (cf. 
Dig.  2, 1,  3:  <* imperium  cui  jurisdictio  in  est**); 
accordingly  jurisdictio  {jus  dioere)  belonged  to 
the  officium  of  all  the  higher  magistrates,  who 
were  invested  with  imperium,  and  was  con- 
fined to  these  magistrates  [Impsrium].  Thus 
the  plebeian  magistrates  and  the  inferior  magi- 
strates of  the  Koman  people,  as  the  quaestor, 
did  not  possess  it.  An  exception,  however, 
was  made  to  this  principle  in  the  case  of  the 
curule  aediles,  who  were  given  jurisdictio  in 
matters  relating  to  the  market  [Aediles]. 
Moreover  municipal  magistrates  had  jurisdictio 
without  imperium  (cf.  Dig.  50,  1,  26:  ''quae 
magis  imperii  sunt  quam  jurisdictionis  magi- 
stratus  municipalis  facere  non  potest  **),  and  it 
was  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the 
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power  of  tach  magistrmUt  that  the  tenn  jurii' 
dktio  had  a  confijMd  as  well  at  a  more  general 
•eiue.  The  origin  of  the  word  juritdicUo  u  to 
be  traced  to  the  Ugis  actio  procedure  of  early 
times,  the  function  of  the  magistratvs  in  an 
action  under  it  contiiting  in  (1)  jus  dicere,  ut. 
defining  the  inue  between  the  parties,  and 
declaring  it  in  formal  words,  which  was  juris- 
dictio  in  its  earliest  sense  (Voigt,  Zv^f  Taf,  i. 
§  54);  (2)  judicium  dare^  or  addicere^  the  ap- 
pointing of  a  judex  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  facts  in  dispute  between  the  parties; 
(3)  rtm  addioerv,  Addictio  belongs  to  that  part 
of  jurisdictio  hj  which  the  magistratvs  himself 
makes  a  decree  or  judgment,  by  which  he 
assigns  a  right  to  one  of  the  parties  to  a  suit : 
thus  in  the  case  of  in  jure  cessio  he  is  said 
rem  addioere  (Gains,  ii.  24)l  It  is  with  reference 
to  the  three  words  do,  dicOf  addioOy  that  Varro 
(£.  L.  ri.  30)  remarks  that  the  praetor  must 
use  one  of  these  words»  **  cum  lege  quid  pera- 
gitur,"  ue.  when  a  hgis  actio  is  being  carriwl  on. 
(As  to  these  tria  verba  so^inmuo,  see  £  Hartmann, 
Der  Ordo  Jmdidorum^  p.  17 ;  Uuschke,  Dai 
alte  rUmitcke  Jafw,  p.  197 ;  Karlowa,  Der  rSm, 
CicUproocis,  p.  275,  Itc,  cited  by  Keller,  CivU- 
pr,  ed.  Wach.)  Accordingly  those  days  are 
called  nefasti  in  which  jurisdiction  could  not  be 
executed,  because  the  words  of  legal  force  could 
not  be  used  (compare  Ovid,  Fast,  i.  47 ;  Macrob. 
Saturn,  L  16).  The  place  of  jurisdiction  at 
Bome  was  the  forum. 

When  the  term  juntdictio  is  used  in  a  strict 
sense,  it  signifies  the  judidt  datio,  or  right  of  a 
magistratus  to  appoint  a  judex  (cf.  Dig.  2,  1,  3 : 
*Murisdictio  est  etiam  judicis  dandi  licentia"). 
The  appointment  of  a  judex  was,  however,  only 
an  act  of  jurisdictio  in  this  strict  sense,  when  it 
was  done  according  to  the  regular  course  of 
procedure,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  dirision  of 
actions  mto  judida  Ugitima  and  judicia  quae 
imperio  oom^teniur  (Gains,  ir.  103,  Poste's 
comm.).  Judicia  l^gitimaf  which  belonged  to 
jurisdictio,  were  actions  prosecuted  within  Bome 
or  within  the  first  miliarium  before  a  single 
judge  (tmui  judex).  Actions  tried  before  re- 
cuperatores  [Judicictm],  or  even  before  a  single 
judex,  if  the  judex  or  one  of  the  parties  was  an 
alien,  or  beyond  the  first  milestone,  whether  the 
parties  were  oitixens  or  aliens,  were  judicia  quae 
imperio  oontineniw.  Thus,  while  imperium  when 
used  in  a  general  sense  includes  jurisdictio,  erery 
act  of  jurisdictio  being  an  act  of  imperium,  that 
part  of  the  imperium  which  is  not  jurisdictio  is 
imperium  in  the  narrower  sense  in  which  it  is 
opposed  to  jurisdictio.  This  opposition  between 
jurisdictio  and  imperium  relates  to  the  formal 
character  of  the  acts  of  a  magistratus,  and  not 
to  the  subjects  with  which  he  dealt.  If  he  took 
cognisance  of  a  ciril  cause  acting  according  to 
established  principles  and  forms,  he  exercised 
his  jurisdictio ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
interfered  in  a  more  arbitrary  way  simply  by 
virtue  of  his  supreme  power  of  command,  it  was 
an  act  of  imperium.  When  he  gave  interdicts 
and  other  legal  remedies  by  this  latter  means, 
he  was  said  to  be  exercising  imperium  mixtwn, 
which  is  of  the  same  nature  as  jurisdictio; 
when  the  exercise  of  imperium  had  no  relation 
to  jurisdictio,  it  was  imperium  merum.  Some 
acts  of  the  magistratus  were  not  attributed 
either  to  his  impenum  or  jurisdictio,  but  to 


some  special  lex,  senatusconsultmn,  or  imperiifi 
constitution,  as  the  tutoris  datu>  (cC  Dig.  26,. 
1,  6,  §  2:  ** Tutoris  datio  neque  imperii  at 
neque  jurisdictionis,  sed  ei  soli  competit,  coii 
nominatim  hoc  dedit,  vel  lex  vel  SS.C.  Td 
princeps").  The  term  jurisdictio  is,  however,, 
very  commonly  used  in  a  wide  sense,  so  ss  to 
signify  the  power  of  the  magistratus  to  gnnt 
civil  remedies  of  any  kind.  Ulpian  notices  thit 
the  term  is  improperly  used  in  the  edict  in 
reference  to  the  cognitio  extraordmaria^  whereby 
the  magistratus  decided  certain  cases  himself  bj 
a  decretum  (Dig.  42,  1,  5,  pr. :  ^'  melius  scrip- 
tisset :  cujus  de  ea  re  notio  est  '^ 

The  jug  edkendi  was  used  by  the  pnetor  hr 
the  purpose  of  administering  his  jurisdictio,. 
and  by  this  means  he  crnted  many  new 
remedies.  Hence  jurisdictio  sometimes  signifies 
the  right  of  the  praetor  to  declare  law,  and  u^ 
to  esUblish  rights  by  his  edict  (ct  Inst  ir.  6, 
§§  7, 8 :  ^  actiones,  quae  praetor  ex  sua  jnrisdic- 
tione  introduxit ").  Praetoria  jwritiktby  It, 
edictal  law,  is  found  in  opposition  to  ju  kgUi' 
mum  (Cod.  6,  58, 15,  pr.). 

Jurisdictio  was  either  voluniaria  or  c<mknr 
tioea  (Dig.  1,  6,  2).  Jurisdictio  wlmtans 
rendereil  valid  certain  acts  done  before  the 
magistratus,  such  as  adoption,  emandpatiou,  and 
manumission  which  involved  a  coUanre  setioo 
[Cfimo  IN  Jure],  of  the  form  of  earlj  pro- 
cedure called  leffis  actio;  hence  the  pbrasr 
magistratus  apud  quern  legis  actio  est  for  s  magi- 
strate with  jurisdicUo  (Gell.  v.  19, 3;  Dig.  Ir 
7,  4, 16,  3  5  Cod.  8,  48,  1).  Jurisdictio  confen- 
tiosa  had  reference  to  contentions  proceeding* 
before  a  magistratus,  which  were  said  to  be  ta 
jure  as  oppceed  to  proceedings  before  a  jadex, 
which  were  said  to  be  m/Mdiicio. 

Magistratns  appointed  especially  for  military 
purposes,  such  as  the  dictator  and  magister 
equitum,  could  only  exercise  jurisdictio  volnn- 
taria,  nor  could  jurisdictio  contentiosa  be  exor- 
cised by  a  Roman  magistratus  outside  Rome  (cf. 
the  phrase  qui  Bomae  jus  didt^  which  is  eqaira- 
lent  to  magistratus:  Cic.  ad  Fam,  ziii.  l€> 
and  thus,  as  Hommsen  remarks,  jurisdictio  was 
separated  from  imperium  militiae.  Tbeprorince 
of  exercising  jurisdictio  in  contentious  proceed- 
ings was  assigned  to  the  office  of  praetor,  when 
this  magistrate  was  instituted;  the  oonsulfr 
being  prevented  by  statute  from  interfering  in 
matUrs  relating  to  jurisdictio,  except  in  «ic 
negative  form  of  intercession  [Pbaetor}  Ju- 
risdictio contentiosa  could  be  the  subject  of 
delegation  (mandata  jurisdictio);  thus  the  prae- 
tor delegated  jurisdicUo  to  praefecU.  Tbe^ 
praetores  and  pro-consules  exerdeed  an  mde- 
pendent  jurisdiction  in  the  provinces.  (Dig.  2, 1; 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  Cieaprooesa,  ii  70;  Momm- 
sen,  Staatsr,  i.  182  ff.,  iL  1, 210  ff.)   p.  A.  W.J 

JUS  (in  early  UUn/ous,  from  Sanscrit;*,  to 
join,  and  of  the  same  root  as  jubere,  in  early  Utm 
joubere)  has  the  foUowing  legal  sentes:  1,  l*w» 


or 
law 


a  system  of  law ;  2,  the  place  of  declaring  the 
.«#;  3,  power  or  authority;  4,  right  to  do  a 
thing ;  5,  what  is  right  or  lawful  :=justum;^ 
in  the  plural,  rules  of  law,  legal  decisions,  ana 
so  legal  authority  (Nettleship,  C^»«*'*;*?l^ 
Latin  Lexicography,  s.  v. ;  cf.  Muirhead,  iftwoa 

Xaw,  sect.  7).  ■, . 

Jus,  in  iU  general  signification,  if  Uw,  and  m 
this  sense  it  includes  all  law,  whether  made  oy 
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statute  or  otherwise ;  but  in  a  narrower  sent e  it 
is  opposed  to  lex,  which  is  a  special  written  enact- 
ment,— strictly,  a  transaction  entered  into  be- 
tween the  magistratus  and  the  populus  (Nettle- 
iihip,  CoiUnbution8f  etc.,  who  thinks  that  the  usages 
of  lex  are  in  favour  of  deriTing  it  from  ligare^  to 
bind).  Lex  is  sometimes  used  for  law  of  any  kind. 
Thus  Cicero  (de  Off,  iii.  5,  §  23)  opposes  natura  to 
leges,  where  he  explains  natura  by  the  term  jus 
gentium,  and  makes  Leges  equivalent  to  Jus 
Civile  (see  below).  In  the  Partitiones  (c.  37), 
he  divides  Jus  into  natura  and  lex ;  lex,  in  this 
sense,  comprehending  leges  and  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  Jus  Civile.  In  its  special  sense  of 
a  written  enactment,  lex  is  included  in  jus ;  but 
jus  or  jura,  as  distinguished  from  lex,  may  mean 
**  the  special  provisions,  lex  the  whole  enactment 
containing  them ;  or  jura  are  special  rules  or 
provisions,  lex  a  comprehensive  written  enact- 
ment ;  or  jura  may  mean  the  general  rules  on 
which  leges  are  subsequently  framed  "  (Nettle- 
ship,  3.  V,  Jus).  So  the  provision  of  the  Lex 
Julia  de  adalteriis,  which  forbade  the  alienation 
of  the  fundus  dotalis,  is  thus  referred  to  by  Gains 
(ii.  62), "  quod  quidem  jus,"  **  which  rule  of  law  " 
or  *^  which  law  " — it  being  a  law  comprehended 
in  another  law  which  contained  this  provision. 
Gains  again  (i.  47)  speaics  of  the  jura  or  legal 
provisions  contained  in  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentin. 
Thus,  though  lex,  in  its  strict  sense  of  a  written 
«nactment,  is  opposed  to  jus,  and  though  jus  is 
perhaps  never  used  for  a  lex,  still  jus,  or  rather 
jura,  may  be  used  to  express  rules  of  law  con- 
tained in  a  lex  or  a  part  of  a  lex.  Jura,  in  the 
sense  of  rules  of  law,  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  is  combined  with  the  following  verbs :  de- 
scribere,  dicere,  dare,  ponere,  reddere,  petere 
{Nettleship,  /.  c).  For  instance,  Gains  speaks 
of  jura  as  built  up  or  established  by  the  Responsa 
Prudentium  ("responsa  prudentium  sunt  sen- 
tentiae  et  opiniones  eorum  quibus  permissum  est 
jura  condere,"  L  7).  Jus  is  specially  used  to 
signify  law  as  contained  in  the  writings  of  the 
Jurists.  Jus  is  sometimes  opposed  to  judicium, 
a  thing  being  said  to  be  dene  in  jure  or  in  judicio, 
according  as  it  was  done  before  a  magistratus  or 
before  a  judex.  [Judicium.]  Thus  all  matters 
of  legal  concern  were  said  to  be  done  "  aut  ad 
populum,  aut  in  jure,  aut  ad  judicem  "  (Plant. 
Menaech,  iv.  2,  18).  The  expression  jus  dicere 
is  explained  under  JumsDicno.  Jus,  in  the 
sense  of  the  place  "in  quo  jus  redditur "  (Dig. 
1,  1,  11),  is  only  an  application  of  the  name  of 
what  is  done  to  the  place  in  which  it  is  done. 

Jus  was  not  only  the  general  law  of  the  state, 
but  also  the  law  which  a  superior,  such  as  the 
head  of  a  fiunily,  was  entitled  to  administer  to 
those  subordinate  to  him.  So  persons  are  divided 
into  those  who  are  sui  juris, — ^that  is,  indepen- 
dent persons ;  and  those  who  are  alieni  juris — 
that  is,  subject  to  the  law  or  rule  of  another. 
Hence  jus  signified  that  which  binds,  in  the  sense 
of  power,  authority,  and  from  this  sense  came 
to  mean  a  right  to  do  a  thing.  Accordingly, 
Gains  says  (iv.  3):  "  It  is  an  actio  in  rem  when 
we  claim  a  corporeal  thing  as  our  own,  or  claim 
aome  jus  as  our  own,  such  as  a  jus  utendi-eundi, 
ageniU."  The  meaning  of  a  law  generally,  and 
of  a  legal  right,  are  applied  to  jus  by  Cicero  in 
the  same  sentence :  "  I,  a  man  ignorant  of  the 
law  (imperitiu  juris),  seek  to  maintain  my  right 
(meumjus)  by  the  Interdict "  {pro  Oaecin,  11, 

VOL.  I. 


§  32).  As  the  several  rules  of  law,  which  are 
often  comprised  in  one  lex,  or  which  make  up 
the  whole  body  of  Jus  (Law),  may  be  called 
Jura  with  reference  to  their  object;  so  the 
several  legal  rights  which  are  severally  called 
jus,  with  reference  to  some  particular  subject, 
may  be  collectively  called  jura.  Thus  we  find 
the  phrase  jura  parentis  to  express  all  the  rights 
that  flow  from  the  fact  of  legal  paternity.  The 
phrase  jura  praediorum,  which  is  equivalent  to 
servitutes,  is  explained  under  Sebyitus. 

Jus  sometimes  means  the  entire  property  of  a 
deceased  person  ("  successio  in  jus  demortui  "— 
**in  omne  jus" — "heredes  juris  successores 
sunt"). 

Jus  is  also  used  to  signify  the  bond  or  tie 
of  relationship  (Dig.  1,  1,  12 :  "  Nonnunquam 
jus  pro  necessitudine  accipimns,  veluti  est  jus 
cognationis  vel  aflSnitatis  "). 

The  adjective  justum  often  occurs  in  the  Latin 
writers,  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is  consistent 
with  Jus  or  Law,  or  is  not  contrary  to  law,  and 
especially  of  that  which  is  in  accordance  with 
jus  civile  as  opposed  to  jus  gentium.  Thus  it  is 
justae  nuptiae,  marriage  according  to  jus  civile, 
if  there  is  conubium  between  the  two  parties  to 
the  marriage.  Jus,  in  its  general  sense  of  law, 
is  opposed  to  fas ;  jus  being  law  made  by  human 
authority,  fas  (from,  fori)  what  is  declared  •by 
divine  authority, — ^the  will  of  the  Gods,  ^uir- 
head,  op,  dt  sect.  7.)  The  knowledge  and  deter- 
mination of  what  was  fas  or  nefas  belonged  to 
the  pontifices,  except  that  matters  concerning 
international  intercourse  were  regulated  by  the 
fetiales.  But  the  distinction  between  fas  and 
nefas,  or  between  pium  and  impium,  on  the 
one  side,  and  between  justum  and  injustum  on 
the  other,  was  not  clearly  marked  till  the  office 
of  praetor  was  instituted ;  and  ao,  till  this  time, 
the  pontifices  were  the  chief  interpreters  of  jus 
as  well  as  of  fas.  (Danz,  Lehrbwh^  &&,  §  36.) 
Still,  even  after  the  separation  of  jus  pontificium 
or  sacrum  from  jus  civile,  there  was  a  relation 
between  these  two  branches  of  law :  for  instance, 
an  adrogatio  was  not  valid  by  the  jus  civile  unless 
it  was  valid  by  the  jus  pontificium  (Cic  de  Or,  iii. 
33, 136 ;  BruL  42, 156 ;  ADOPno),  the  pontifices 
having  the  supervision  of  privata  as  well  as  pub- 
lica  sacra.  Again,  as  it  was  for  the  pontifices 
to  determine  whether  a  res  was  sacra,  sancta, 
religiosa,  or  profima,  so  the  law  relating  to  res 
divini,  as  opposed  to  humani  juris  (Inst,  it  1), 
was  derived  from  jus  sacrum,  and  continued  to 
be  partly  under  its  sanction  (Macrob.  8at,  iii. 
3 ;— Dig.  39,  3,  17,  §  3 ;  11,  8,  5,  §  1). 

Those  rules  of  fas  which  regulated  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  the  conduct  of  war,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  treaties,  are  comprehended  under  the  term 
Jus  Fetiale.  This  jus  prescribed  the  formalities 
which  were  observed  by  the  Italian  nations  in 
their  international  intercourse  (jure  genUun^ 
agere).  It  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  fetiales,  a 
class  of  priests  who  acted  as  the  envoys  of  the 
state  (publici  nuntii  popuii  Bomani — oratorca) 
in  making  a  formal  demand  for  satisfitction  from 
other  states  (darigatio  de  rebus  repetendis), 
and  in  declaring  war  in  case  of  refusal  (Danz, 
§  36).  The  Romans  sometimes  used  the  expres- 
sion jus  gentium  in  a  sense  which  nearly  corre- 
sponds to  the  modem  phrase  Iaw  of  Nations,  or, 
as  it  is  more  frequently  called.  International  Law. 
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(lir.  it  14;  ri.  1,  *<qaod  Ugatoi  in  Gmlloc,  ad 
qnos  rnifsns  ermt,  oontn  jus  geniinm  pagnuwt ;" 
zxzTtii.  48;  S«lL/ii^.  22;  cf.T«c  Ann.  I  42-- 
fas  geniiam.)  The  tenn  jot  belli  (Cic  <U  Legg. 
iL  14)  is  used  in  a  similar  sense. 

The  condoct  of  a  Roman  was  regolated  bj 
boni  mores  as  well  as  by  jns  and  fas.  Lojalty 
and  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  dependent  mem- 
bers of  a  family  to  their  head  (dbuqmym  et 
teveitniia),  moderation  in  the  nse  of  their  power 
on  the  part  of  superiors  (cieMentia\  chastity 
(pmdicUia),  and  the  obsenrance  of  good  faith  in 
dealing  with  others  Qnma  fdes),  were  among  the 
dnties  attributed  to  this  source.  As  Mr.  Mnir- 
head  (Roman  Law,  sect.  8)  remarks,  **  The  con- 
stant reference  in  the  pages  of  both  the  lay  and 
professional  writers  to  iafamia,  ignominia,  tar- 
pitudoy  improbitas,  as  imposing  disqualifications, 
shows  how  much  store  continued  to  be  set,  theo- 
retically at  least,  on  integrity  of  character.** 
(See  Voigt,  Zwdlf  Taf,  L  1 15.)  The  rules  pre- 
scribed by  boni  mores  were  partly  included  in 
the  sphere  of  jus,  and  partly  lay  outside  it. 
Mores  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  immorality 
(maU  mote$) ;  that  which  positire  morality  dis- 
approres  of.  Thus,  in  the  matter  of  the  dos, 
there  was  a  retentio  in  respect  of  the  mores 
grariores  or  majores,  i^.  in  cases  of  adultery 
(dip.  F^vgm.  tit.  6).    [Dos.] 

The  law  of  Borne  was  originally  a  body  of 
eustomary  law ;  and  though  it  came  in  course 
of  time  to  be  based  on  statute,  eustom  was 
still  regarded  as  one  of  its  original  sources. 
This  is  the  jus  which  is  said  to  be  morlbus 
constitutum — not  to  be  confounded  with  boni 
mores.  The  ultimate  foundation  of  customary 
law  was  considered  to  be  the  common  con- 
sciousness of  the  people  of  following  a  custom 
in  obedience  to  a  rule  of  law :  the  eridence  of 
this  consciousness  b  usage— repeated  and  con- 
tinued uae^^  longa,  inreterata,  diutuma,  anti- 
quitus  probata  et  lenrata  tenadter  consuetudo  " 
(Dig.  1,  3,  32).  Lex,  statute,  and  mos  (custom) 
are  sometimes  opposed  to  one  another,  as  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  jus  cirile,  but  different  in 
their  origin.  Horace  (Carm,  iv.  5)  speaks  of 
"  mos  et  lez."  The  actio  injuriarum  is  said  by 
Paulus  (r.  4,  6)  to  hare  hwx  introduced  **  aut 
lege  aut  more  ant  mizto  jure."  The  Roman 
writers  indeed  frequently  refer  to  a  large  part 
of  their  law  as  founded  on  mores,  or  on  the  mos 
majorum,  and  not  on  Leges  (Qnintil.  Inst,  Orat, 
T.  10)l  Thus  Ulpian(Dig.  1,  6, 8)  says  that  the 
jus  patriae  potestatis  is  moribus  receptum. 

The  Jus  Cirile  or  dril  law  of  Rome  was 
divided  into  publicum  and  priratum  by  the 
Roman  jurists  (Dir.  1,  1, 1,  §  2 ;  Inst.  i.  1,  4). 
Publicum  jus  is  denned  to  be  that  which  relates 
to  the  status  rei  Romanae,  or  the  Romans  as  a 
state ;  privatum  jus  is  that  which  relates  ^  ad 
slngulorum  utilitatem,**  that  is,  to  the  interests 
of  private  individuals.  The  publicum  jus  is 
further  said  by  Ulpian  (/.  c.)  **  in  sacris,  in  sacer- 
dotibus,  in  magistratibus  consistere."  (Of.  Cic 
de  Or.  L  46,  201,  **  publica  quoque  jura,  quae 
sunt  propria  ciritatis  atque  imperii.")  Accord- 
ing to  this  riew,  it  comprehends  the  law  of 
religion  and  constitutional  law,  and  in  fact  all 
the  rest  of  the  jus  cirile  which  is  not  jus  pri- 
vatum ;  the  latter  comprehending  the  law  of 
status  and  family  law,  the  law  of  property  and 
the  law  of  dril  procedure,  which  is  the  subject 
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of  the  Institutes  of  Gains  and  JustiniaiL  Titt 
elementary  treatise  of  Gains  does  not  mentioi 
this  division.  Justinian,  in  his  Institute!,  liter 
making  this  dirision  of  jus  into  pablicttm  tsd 
privatum,  says,  **  We  must  therefore  treat  of  jos 
privatum,"  from  which  it  appears  that  he  did 
not  contemplate  treating  of  Jus  Pnblicnm,  thoogh 
the  last  title  of  the  fourth  book  is  *<de  jodictii 
publids,"  concerning  criminal  trials,  which  pro- 
periv  belong  to  the  Jus  Publicum. 

The  law  of  Rome  appears  to  have  been  oiled 
in  eariy  times  Jus  Quiritium.  The  ezpreaioB 
**  populus  Romanus,  quirites,"  hss  given  rise  to 
much  discussion.  Becker  {Bmdb.  iL  24)  eon- 
dudes  that  Romani  and  quiritcs  are  so  &r 
opposed  that  Romani  is  the  historical  and  poli- 
tiosl  name  riewed  with  respect  to  foreign  statei, 
and  quirites  the  political  name  u  riewed  witli 
reference  to  Rome.  According  to  Mommieo, 
the  distinction  between  Romani  and  qdritei 
(literally,  lance-bearers)  is  that  **  where  the 
locality  was  meant  to  be  referred  to  ^qoiritei' 
was  never  used,  but  always  Rome  and  Bomans 
(urbe  Roma,  populus,  civis,  ager  BomsnuX 
because  the  term  quiris  had  as  little  of  s  loctl 
meaning  as  dvis  or  miles.  For  the  aame  renoos 
these  designations  could  not  be  combined:  thef 
did  not  say  dvis  quiris,  because  both  deooted, 
though  from  different  poinU  of  riew,  the  nme 
ooncqttion  in  law.  On  the  other  hsnd,  tlie 
solemn  announcement  of  the  funeral  of  s  borgess 
ran  in  the  words,  *this  warrior  hss  been  con- 
signed to  death  '  (pUus  qmris  kto  doiits);  aad  in 
like  manner  the  party  aggrieved  employed  the 
word  in  calling  the  burgesses  to  aid  him  (fiv*- 
tar9)x  the  king  addressed  the  assembled  com- 
munity by  this  name ;  and  when  he  ast  is 
judgment,  he  spake  according  to  the  law  of  the 
warrior  freemen  (e»  jure  qwHtiwai)  quite  limilir 
to  the  later  ex  Jure  civiii.  The  phrase  *  popolo* 
Romanus,  quirites '  thus  means  the  commnnitj 
and  the  individual  burgesses  "(Mommsen'siRi^. 
of  Some,  Dickson's  transl.,  ed.  1867,  i.  78). 
Accordingly  jus  quiritium  was  equivalent  to  jm 
dvium,  jus  dvile.  Jus  quiritium  msf  »lw 
mean  the  entire  rights  of  a  Roman  dtixen,  being 
equivalent  to  dvitas  (Gains,  i.  32  c,  33,  35). 
Jus  quiritium  is  frequently  used  in  connexion 
with  ownership  in  the  expressions  dominnsj 
dominium  ex  jure  quiritium ;  that  is,  ownership 
according  to  the  law  of  the  quirites,  or  jus  ciTile. 
A  lance  was  the  symbol  of  such  ownership. 
Quiritary  ownership  was  contrasted  with  owner- 
ship in  bonis,  which  was  praetorisn  ownenhip. 

[DOMIKIUM.] 

•*A11  people,"  says  Gains  Q-  1)»  "^ho  sre 
governed  by  leges  and  mores  use  partly  their 
own  law  Qxu),  partly  the  law  (jrxs)  that  is  com- 
mon to  all  mankind ;  for  the  law  Qus)  which  8 
state  esUblUhes  for  itself  is  peculisr  to  snch 
state,  and  is  called  jus  drile,  as  the  peculjsi 
law  QuM)  of  that  stete.  But  the  Isw  On«)j\'^'; 
natural  reason  (naturalU  raUo)  has  estabbshei 
among  all  mankind  is  equally  observed  by  si 
people,  and  is  called  jus  gentium,  as  being  tfiit 
law  Qua)  which  all  nations  foUow.  The  Romsn 
populus  therefore  follows  partly  its  own  pecu- 
liar law  (suum  proprium  jus),  P«rt/y  \?«  ^' 
mon  law  (commune  jus)  of  all  mankind. 

According  to  this  riew,  Roman  law  Qos; « 
distributed  into  two  parts,  jus  gentium  and  jm 
drile,  and  the  whole  body  of  law  peculiar  to  s^y 
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Mate  18  its  jtu  civile  (Cic.  de  Oral,  i.  44,  §  197). 
As  we  see  in  the  Institutes,  this  was  only  a  divi- 
sion of  jus  privatum ;  the  Roman  private  law, 
therefore,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Roman  state, 
is  its  jus  civium,  or  jus  civile,  that  part  of  Roman 
law  which  might  also  be  the  law  of  other  com- 
munities, was  the  jus  sentium. 

The  jus  gentium  is  here  viewed  by  Oaius  as 
springing  out  of  the  naturalis  ratio  common  to 
all  mankind,  which  is  still  more  clearly  expressed 
in  another  passage  (i.  189),  where  he  uses  the 
expression  *'  omnium  civitatium  jus  "  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  jui  gentium,  and  as  founded  on  the 
naturalis  ratio.  In  other  passages  he  founds 
modes  of  acquisition  of  property,  which  are  not 
peculiarly  Roman  in  character,  on  naturalis 
ratio,  and  in  other  places  he  derives  such  acquisi- 
tions from  naturale  jus,  the  naturale  jus  being 
the  prod-uct  of  naturalis  ratio  (cf.  ii.  65,  66, 
69,  73,  79).  He  founds  cognatio,  blood  relation- 
ship, on  oiaturalis  ratio,  and  agnatio  on  civilis 
ratio,  as  being  a  purely  Roman  institution 
(i.  158).  In  two  passages  in  the  Digest  (i.  8) 
he  calls  t  he  same  thing  naturale  jus  in  §  2,  and 
jus  gentium  in  §  3,  5  (compare  Gains,  iii.  132). 
The  natuxale  jus  and  the  jus  ffentium  are  there- 
fore treated  by  Gains  as  identical  (Savigny, 
System^  u.  s.  w.  i.  113).  Thus  Gains  considers 
jus  gentium,  as  being  the  law  of  natural  reason, 
to  be  older  than^he  jus  civile,  which  is  law 
peculiar  to  a  particular  state  (Dig.  41,  1,  1,  pr. ; 
cf.  Inst.  ii.  1,  11).  . 

But  other  Roman  jurists  distinguished  jus 
naturale,  the  law  taught  by  nature,  and  so  com- 
mon to  men  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  from 
the  jus  gentium  or  gentile  law  of  positive 
enactment. 

There  were,  in  fact,  legal  institutions,  espe- 
cially the  important  institution  of  slavery,  which 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  identification 
of  jus  naturale  and  jus  gentium  (cf.  Inst.  L  3, 2 : 
**  Serritus  autem  est  constitutio  juris  gentium, 
qua  quia  dominio  alieno  contra  natnram  sub- 
jicitur  *'). 

Ulpian  makes  the  threefold  division  of  jus — 
juB  civile,  jus  gentium,  jus  naturale;  but  his 
conception  of  jus  naturale  is  one  which  was 
apparently  peculiar  to  this  jurist,  though  it 
is  unfortunately  adopted  by  Justinian  in  his  In- 
stitutes (Inst.  i.  2,  pr.).  **  Jus  naturale,"  accord- 
ing to  Ulpian,  *'  est,  quod  natura  omnia  animalia 
docuit.  Nam  jus  istud  non  humani  generis  pro- 
prinm  est,  sed  omnium  animalium,  quae  in  caelo, 
quae  in  terra,  quae  in  mari  nascuntur.  Hinc 
descendit  maris  atque  feminae  conjugatio,  quam 
no«  matrimonium  appellamus,  hinc  liberorum 
procreatio  et  educatio:  videmns  etenim  cetera 
quoque  animalia  istius  juris  peritia  censeri." 
The  foundation  of  this  conception  seems  to  have 
been  a  theory  of  the  progress  of  mankind  from 
what  is  termed  a  state  of  nature,  6rst  to  a  state 
<of  society  and  then  to  a  condition  of  independent 
atates.  This  definition  had,  however,  no  nrac- 
tical  application,  and  must  be  viewed  merely  as 
a  curious  theory.  Absurd  as  it  appears  at  first 
sight,  it  is  capable,  according  to  Savigny,  of  a 
reasonable  explanation,  who  shows  that  (Jlpian 
<ioes  not  mean  to  say  that  beasts  have  law,  but 
only  that  they  have  the  matter  from  which  law 
springs ;  that  is,  some  of  those  natural  relations 
^n  which  legal  relations  are  founded  exist  among 
jMtsts  as  well  as  men.    Such  natural  relations 


are  those  by  which  the  species  is  propagated. 
(See  also  Puchtn's  remarks,  Inst.  i.  §  9,  note  a.) 
In  the  Institutes  the  two  divisions  are  con- 
founded (1,  2,  de  jure  naturali,  gentium,  et 
dvili) ;  for  the  explanation  of  jus  naturale  is 
first  taken  from  the  threefold  division  of 
Ulpian,  and  then  the  jus  gentium  and  jus  civile 
are  explained  according  to  the  twofold  divi- 
sion of  Gains  already  quoted,  so  that  we  have 
in  the  same  section  the  jus  naturale  explained 
in  the  sense  of  Ulpian,  and  the  jus  gentium 
explained  in  the  sense  of  Gains,  as  derived  from 
the  naturalis  ratio.  Further,  in  the  second 
book  (tit.  1, 11)  the  jus  naturale  is  explained  to 
be  the  same  as  the  jus  gentium,  and  the  jus 
naturale  is  said  to  be  coeval  with  the  human 
race. 

The  origin  of  the  opposition  between  jus 
gentium  and  jus  civile  was  not  a  speculative 
notion,  nor  did  it  originate  with  the  jurists, 
though  they  gave  it  a  theoretical  form.  The 
jus  gentium  appears  to  have  been  in  its  origin  a 
body  of  rules  which  the  praetor  recognised  as 
governing  the  relations  of  aliens  at  Rome  with 
one  another  and  with  Roman  citizens,  the  jus 
civile  being  only  applicable  to  cives.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  till  some  time  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  aliens  were  incapable  of 
entering  into  any  transaction  which  could  be 
legally  enforced,  but  the  growth  of  commerot 
and  the  settlement  of  foreigners  at  Rome  during 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  occasioned  the 
establishment  of  a  special  law,  distinguished 
from  the  jus  civium  by  its  informal  and  equit- 
able character,  treating  all  freemen  as  on  an 
equality  without  consideration  of  political  status. 
This  new  law,  the  jus  gentium,  was  perhaps 
at  first  confined  to  transactions  in  which  aliens 
were  interested,  but  it  soon  came  to  be  applied 
also  to  the  relations  of  cives ;  and  accordhigly 
*  Roman  private  law  was  composed  of  two  parts, 
the  jus  civile  or  law  of  cives  exclusively,  and  the 
jus  gentium,  the  general  law  of  free  persons. 
Jus  gentium,  then,  was  law  in  positive  force 
among  the  Romans,  devoid  of  national  pecu- 
liarities by  reason  of  its  origin,  and  so  havinc 
much  in  common  with  law  elsewhere,  though 
not,  as  one  might  suppose  from  the  language  of 
Gaius,  the  law  actually  prevailing  in  dl  com- 
munities. 

-  The  jus  gentium  was  chiefly  introduced  by 
the  Edictum — as  the  law  of  peregrin!  by  the 
Edict  of  the  Praetor  peregrinus  and  the  Edicta 
Provincialia,  and  as  the  general  law  of  Rome  by 
the  Edictum  of  the  Pnetor  urbanus,  and  by 
means  of  leees  and  responsa  prudentium.  The 
conception  of  the  jus  naturale  was  a  philosophical 
one  derived  from  Greece.  The  preference  which 
the  jurists  showed  to  the  jus  gentium  over  the 
jus  civile  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
conceived  it  to  be  more  in  harmony  with  the 
law  taught  to  man  by  an  indwelling  natural 
reason  (naturalis  ratio)!  Thus  the  tendency  of 
the  jus  gentium  to  supersede  the  jus  civile, 
instead  of  existing  alongside  of  it  as  a  parallel 
institution,  was  partly  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  prudentes,  the  effect  of  this  change  being  to 
deprive  Roman  law  to  a  great  extent. of  its  dia- 
tinctivelv  Roman  character. 

(For  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  jua  gentium, 

see  Voigt,  Das  Jus  Naturale^  &c. ;  Muirfaead, 

I  Boman  Law^  1 42 ;  Nettlethip  in  Jornn,  of  FhiloL 
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xuL   169  ff.;    ComttHmtioiu  to   Latin   Lexioo- 
ynmAy,  i-Y.) 

Jvs  Cirile  is  oppoMd  to  the  jot  pnetoriam 
or  hanorarium  [ldictcx];  and  the  opposition 
consists  in  the  opposition  of  the  means  or  form 
hj  which  the  two  sererallj  obtained  an  exist- 
ence ;  whereas  the  opposition  of  jus  cirile  and 
jus  gentinm  is  founded  on  the  internal  character 
of  the  two  kinds,  and  the  extent  of  their 
application. 

The  terms  jns  script  am  and  non  scriptnm,  as 
explained  in  the  Institutes  (i.  2),  comprehended 
the  whole  of  the  prirate  law  of  Rome  (Dig.  1, 
1,  6).  Jus  scriptam  signified  all  law  emlx^ied 
in  writing,  whaterer  its  scarce  might  be,  and  so 
in  the  later  historj  of  Roman  law  comprehended 
all  except  coMomary  law  (qnod  nsas  compro- 
barit).  The  sense  in  which  written  and  un- 
written law  has  been  used  by  English  writers  is 
hardly  the  same  as  the  Roman  sense.  Hale 
says  (ffist.  of  M#  Common  Law^  P-  2) :  '^  Those 
laws  that  I  call  leges  scriptae  are  such  as  are 
originallj  reduced  into  writing  before  ther  are 
enacted.  Hale  applies  his  definition  only  to 
statutes  or  acts  of  Parliament ;  but  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  any  rules  which  are  promulgated 
In  writing,  and  hare  the  force  of  law  or  of  a 
law,  by  'rirtue  of  authority  delegated  to  those 
who  make  such  rules.  The  division  of  jus 
scriptam  and  jus  non  scriptum  does  not  appear 
in  Qaius,  custom  not  being  mentioned  br  him  as 
a  source  of  law,  but  he  enumerates  the  other 
soorces  of  law  which  are  included  by  Justinian 
under  the  head  of  jus  scriptum. 

**  Law,**  says  Qaius  (t  2),  meaning  the  Roman 
prirate  law  (jura),  **  is  composed  of  leges,  plebis- 
dta,  senatnsconsnlta,  constitutiones  principum, 
the  edicta  of  those  who  hare  the  jus  edicendi, 
and  the  responsa  prudentium." 

This  is  a  dirision  of  law  merely  according  to 
its  formal  origin.  The  dirisions  enumerated  by 
Cicero  (^Top,  5,  28)  are  **  leges  (which  include 
plebiscitaX  senatusoonsulta,  res  judicatae,  juris- 
peritomm  auctoritas,  edicta  magistratuum,  mos, 
aequitas." 

The  subject-matter  of  prirate  law  is  dis- 
tributed by  Gains,  and  Justinian  in  the  Insti- 
tutes, under  the  heads  of  the  Iaw  of  Persons 
(Jus  Personamm) ;  the  Law  of  Things,  which  is 
expressed  by  the  phrase  "jus  quod  ad  res 
pertinet;"  and  the  Law  of  Actions,  ''quod  ad 
actiones  pertinet."  In  his  first  book  Gains  treats 
of  the  Law  of  Persons  in  the  sense  explained  in 
the  article  Inbtitutioiteb;  in  the  fourth  he  treats 
of  the  Law  of  Actions;  and  accordingly  the 
second  and  third  contain  the  Law  of  Things 
— that  is,  the  law  of  property.  [Inbtitu- 
TIONE&]  [G.  L.]    [E.  A.  3¥.] 

JUS  AEDILrriUM.  LAediles;  Edictum.] 

JUS  AEUA'XUM  was  a  compilation  by 
Sextus  Aelius  Paetus,  called  Catus  ''the 
shrewd  "  (Gell.  ir.  1,  §  20),  who  was  aedile 
B.C.  200,  consul  198,  censor  193  (Lir.  xxxi.  50 ; 
xxxiL  7 ;  xxxr.  9),  and  who  is  described  by  his 
contemporary  Ennius  as  "  egregie  cordatus  homo 
Catus  Aelius  Sextus."  He  is  also  frequently 
mentioned  with  praise  by  Cicero  (Brut.  20,  78 ; 
de  Eip,  L  18,  30 ;  de  Or.  i.  45,  198,  iu.  33, 
133).  According  to  Pomponius  (Dig.  1,  2,  2, 
§  7),  the  Jus  Aelianum  was  composed  not  long 
after  the  publication  of  the  Jus  Flarianum,  in 
order  to  supply  certain  kinds  of  action  which 
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were  required  ''quia  duraat  qusedsm  s| 
genera,  alias  actiones  composoit  et  libram 
populo  dedit,  qni  appellator  Jos  Aelisniim.'*  li 
another  paragraph  (§  38)  of  the  same  title  of 
the  Digest  we  learn  from  Pomponioi  that  Sextoi 
Aelius  was  the  anther  of  a  work  called 
TripertUa^  which  contained  the  Isw  of  the 
Twelre  Tables,  the  juristical  interpretations  of 
that  law  {ifU€rpretatio\  and  the  hgis  actiona. 
This  colle<^on  of  early  law  was  still  in  existoce 
when  Pomponius  wrote. 

It  is  a  question  whether  DripertHa  end  Jui 
Aeliamun  are  only  two  names  for  the  ssmt 
book,  or  whether  they  signify  two  distinct  com- 
pilations. Cicero  speaks  of  some  oommentsrii  of 
Aelius  (de  Or.  i.  56,  240;  Top.  2,  10),  which 
may  or  may  not  be  identical  with  the  Jr^pertita 
or  Joe  Adianum  mentioned  by  Pompooini. 
(Buschke,  Zeittckr.  f.  geach,  lUxhtsw.  xr.  177 ; 
Karlowa,  Jtsehtsgesch.  i.  p.  475;  Kruger,  Guck 
d,  QueUen  n.  s.  w. ;  Roby,  Inirodndkm  to  tk 
2)«^«<,  ch.  rii.  p.  xciii.)        [G.  L]    [E.AW.] 

JUS  ANUIXyBUM.    [AKULC8.] 

JUS  APPLIOATKyNte.    [Exsaiuii.] 

JUSCIVrLE.    [Jus.] 

JUS  CIVTLE  FLAVLA'NUM.  Appias 
Claudius  Caecus,  who  was  oensorB.a  312,istu<l 
to  hare  drawn  up  a  book  of  actiones  or  fonni  of 
procedure,  with  a  calendar  of  dsfs  on  which 
actions  might  or  might  not  be  tried :  this  wit 
made  public  by  his  clerk,  Cn.  Flavius,  snd  w« 
known  as  the  Jus  Flarianum  (Cic  de  Or.l  ^It 
186).  According  to  one  story  (Dig.  1,  2,  7), 
Flarius  surreptitiously  obtained  possession  of 
the  book  of  Appius,  and  was  rewarded  hj  the 
people  for  his  services  by  being  msde  tribnsni 
plebis  and  cumle  aedile.  The  effect  of  this 
publication  was  to  extend  the  knowledge  snd 
the  practice  of  the  law  to  the  plebeisns,  snd  to 
sepsrate  to  some  extent  the  jus  cirile  from  the 
jus  pontificium.  This  reform  wss  almost  con- 
temporaneous with  the  opening  of  the  pontificste 
to  the  plebeians  by  the  Lex  Ognhiis.  (U^' 
ix.  45;  Cic  /vt)  Jfur.  11,  25,  orf  iltt.  rL  1,8; 
Plin.  ff.  N.  xxxiii.  §  17;  Macrob.  i.  15,8; 
Gellius  rii.  (vi.)  9;  cf.  Danz,  Lehrhvck  der 
Geech,  dee  rdm,  Seckte,  i.  §  49;  Ksrlows, 
Sechtsgeech.  I  p.  475 ;  Kruger,  OesckiMe  d. 
QuelUm,)  [G.  L]    [E.AW.] 

JUS  CIVrLE  PAPIRIA'NUM  is  ssid  br 
Pomponius  to  have  been  a  compilation  of  the 
Leges  Regiae  or  laws  passed  in  the  kinglj  p^<» 
of  Rome,  and  to  hare  derived  iU  nsme  from 
Papirius,  its  compiler.  There  is  great  doubt 
as  to  the  exact  character  of  this  compilstion  of 
Papirius,  and  as  to  the  time  when  it  wss  msde. 
It  seems  to  have  consisted  of  rules  of  law  pre- 
scribed by  the  pontifioes,  concerning  /«  «w 
nefae,  [Jus.]  There  was  a  tradition  that  the 
Leges  Regiae  were  written  on  '^*><>^* V*5  V* 
by  command  of  king  Ancus,  and  exposed  to 
public  view  in  the  market-place  (lir.  l  3*» 
Dionys.  iii.  86).  The  tablets,  as  the  story  go»» 
were  destroyed  after  the  expulsion  of  the  king*, 
but  new  ones  were  subsequently  set  up  by  tne 
Pontifex  Maximus  C.  Papirius,  which  wm* 
burnt  in  the  GaUic  conflagration.  Henccfi«tB 
the    Leges    Regiae  were    kept  secret  by  tn« 

gontifices,  till  they  were  published  as  the  JW 
apirianum,  the  title  being  derired  from  twir 
original  oompUer.  This  improbable  account  » 
all  the  information  which  we  hare  reelecting 
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the  authenticity  of  the  Leges  Regiae.  Even  the 
name  of  the  compiler  of  the  Jus  Papiriannm 
is  not  certain,  as  he  is  rarionsly  called  Caius, 
Sextos,  and  Publius.  There  is  no  reference  to 
such  a  compilation  in  Varro  or  Cicero.  It  was, 
however,  commented  on  by  Granius  Flaccus  in 
the  Ume  of  Julius  Caesar  (Dig.  50,  16,  144), 
and  from  this  time  seems  to  have  been  regard^ 
as  a  source  of  law  respecting  religious  obser- 
vances. The  compilation  was  probably  made  by 
some  private  jurist  at  the  end  of  the  republic 
(Mommsen,  StaaUr.  ii.  41-44  (ed.  1877); 
Karlowa,  Hechtagedch.  i.  106 ;  Voigt,  Die  Leges 
-Rcgiae  ;  Bruns,  Fontee^  §  1,  &c) 

[G.L.]    [E.A.  W.] 
JUS  CIVITATIS.    [CiviTAS.] 
,  JUS  COMME'BCn.    [CiviTAS.] 
JUSCONU'BIL    [CIVITAS.] 
JUSEDICENDL    [Edictum.] 
JUS  GENTILrTIUM.    [Gens.] 
JUSGE'NTIUM.    rJuB.] 
JUS  HONORAHIUM.    [Edictum.] 
JUSHONO'BUM.    [CiviTls.] 
JUS  IMA'GINUM.    [NoBiLES.] 
JUS  ITAOilCUM.    [CoLONiAj 
JUS  LATH.    [CiviTAfl.] 
JUS  LIBERCBUM.    [Lex  Julia;  Lex 
Papia.  Poppaea.] 
JUS  NATUEA'LE.    [Jus.] 
JUS  PONTIFrCIUM.    [Jus;  PONTIPEX.] 
JUS  POSTLI'MINn.    [Postliminium.] 
JUS  PRAEDLA.T(yRUM.    [Praes.] 
JUS  PU'BLICUM,  PRIVATUM.     [Jus.] 
JUS  QUIRI'TIUM.    [CiviTA8;Jus.] 
JUS  RELATIO'NIS.    [Sbnatus.] 
JUS  RESFONDENDL    [Jubisoonsulti.] 
JUSSCRIPTUM.    [Jus.] 
JUS  SUFFRA'Gn.    [Civitas.] 
JUS,  VOOATIO  IN.    [Actio.] 
JUSJURANDUM   {tpKOi%   an    oath.      1. 
Greek.    An  oath  is  an  appeal  to  some  superior 
being,  calling  on  him  to  bear  witness  that  the 
swearer  speaks  the  truth,  or  intends  to  perform 
the  promise  which  he  makes  (jirr^  Btica  vapo' 
A^c«r,  Anaxim.  An  £het.   17;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strtnn,  vii.  8).    Hence  the  expression  f(rr«  Zc^f, 
Bths  tartij  and  others  of  the  same  import,  so 
frequently  used  in  the  taking  of  oaths  (Soph. 
jyach,  399;    Ant.  184;    Oed,   Col.   621 ;— St. 
Paul,  Ep,  Gaht.  i.  20>    It  is  obvious  that  such 
an  appeal  implies  a  belief  not  only  m  the  exist- 
ence of  the  being  so  called  upon,  but  also  in  his 
power  and  inclination  to  punish  the  false  swearer ; 
and  the  force  of  an  oath   is  founded  on  this 
belief: 

1.  By  whom  did  the  Greeks  swear?  Some- 
times all  the  gods  were  invoked:  6fiy6w  robs 
9€ohs  icol  rits  09hs  Arorras  icol  avdffcts  (Dem.  c 
Conon.  p.  1269,  §  41^  vp^s  9c«ir'OAv/iir(»y  (Lys. 
c.  Agorai.  §  95,  d^  6on.  ArieUmh.  §§  33,  54 ; 
Isae.  PhUoct.  §  58),  ftk  rovs  9wts  ([Lys.]  Aocva. 
adv.  FamU,  §  18),  vpbs  09&y  icaX  Zatfi&¥»v  (Isae. 
Menecl.  §  47),  i  Zcv  icol  dwt  vdvm  (Antiph. 
Sup,  Chor,  §  40;  Dem.  F.  L.  p.  345,  §  16),  2  o^ 
icol  9co(  (Dem.  c.  Boeot.  i.  p.  1000,  §  21).  At 
other  times  the  occasion  suggested  a  special 
deity :  thus,  Iphigeneia  the  priestess  swore  by 
Artemis  (Ear.  Iph.  Taw.  728);  Menelaus  bids 
Antilochus  swear  by  Poseidon  (the  equestrian 
god),  the  subject  being  on  horses  (77.  xxiii.  584 ; 
cf.  Aristoph.  Nvb.  83):  cf.  r^  rlv  Ala  rhp 
'Oki/iwtw  KoX  rhw  *Aw6\\w  (Aeschin.  c.   Tim. 
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§  83 ;  Isae.  Philod.  §  61),  ^  rhv  Ala  rhy  'OX^/i- 
TTtoy  (Aeschin.  c.  Tim.  §  55),  fiii  rhy  Ala  ([Lys.] 
c.  Andoc.  §§  7,  32,  38),  fik  'kir6\Xt0ya  (,11.  i.  86 ; 
see  Lys.  c.  Thecmn.  L  §  17),  Helios  (Eur.  Here. 
Fur.  857),  v^  r^iy^Hpay  (Plat.  Fhaedr.  p.  230  B)^ 
y^  r^y  'AOrivay  (Lye  c  Leocr.  §  75),  y^  r^y 
Aiifirrrpa  (Dem.  F.  L.  p.  425,  §  262 ;  Olyrah.  iu. 
p.  37,  §  32),  etc.  Women  too  had  their  favourite 
oaths :  \iA  rit  0c(6,  i.e.  Demeter  and  Persephone 
(Aristoph.    JEcclee,    156),    y^    -H^y    'A<ppo9irny 
(Aristoph.    Eodee.    189  fil:    cf.   Plat.    Symp, 
p.  183  B,  k^poiliTioy  $pKoy  off  <patny  cIfcu),  etc 
The  Lacedaemonians  swore  by  Castor  and  Pollux 
(yal  tA  <Tui,  Xen.  ffeil.  iv.  4,  10 ;  Plut.  Jfor. 
p.  189  F;  Aristoph.  Ly$.  148),  the  Boeotians  by 
Hercules  and  lolaus  (Aristoph.  ^cAam.860, 867), 
the  Corinthians  by  Poseidon  (Aristoph.  Eq,  609, 
etc),  the  Athenians  principally  by  three  deities 
(so  Draco  ordained,  8chol.  VeneL  B.  on  77.  xv. 
36;   cf.  Pollux,  viii.    142,  rpus  0fohi  6fun^eu 
jccAcf^ci  ^Kmy),  viz.  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  Athena 
{Schol.    Venet.   1.  c.\    or  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and 
Demeter  (decree  of  the  deme  Aexone  in  Mitth.  d. 
a.  Inst.  Ath.  iv.  p.  201 ;  Dem.  c  Timocr.  p.  747, 
§  151,  jusjurandum,  and  Schol.  Venet.  1.  c),  or 
Zeus,  Apollo,  and  Demeter  (Dem.  c.   CaUxpp. 
p.  1237,  §  9 ;  Aristoph.  Eq.  941 ;  C.  J.  A.  i. 
No.  9,  ii.  No.  578;    Pollux,  viii.  122;   SchoL 
Aeschin.  c.  Tim.  §  114),  or  Zeus,  Apollo,  and 
Athene  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  578,  §  198) ;  see  also 
Plat,  de  Leqq.  xi.  p.  936  E;  Aesch.  Sept.  42  ff. 
But  the  Greeks  also  swore  by  whatever  was  dear 
and  sacred   to  them:    Achilles  swears   by  his 
sceptre  (//.  i.  234),  Telemachus  by  the  sorrows 
of  his   father  (jtA  Ztji^  •  • .  icol  &\y«a  warphs 
ifioTot  Od.  XX.  339),  Helena  to  her  husband  by 
his  head  (Eur.  Mel.  835 ;  cf.  ffippol.  605),  friends 
to  one  another  by  their  friendship  (Xen.  Cyrop. 
vi.  4,  6),  warriors  by  their  weapons  (Eur.  Fhoen. 
1677),  Demosthenes  by  the  ancestors  who  fought 
at  Marathon,  etc.  (de  Cor.  p.  297,  §  208 ;  cf. 
[Longin.]  de  Sublim.  16),  the  disciples  of  Pytha- 
goras by  their  master  (Plut.  Mor.  p.  877  A),  etc 
The  god,  however,  by  whom  the  most  solenm 
oaths    were    sworn,  was    Zeus  (Zpietos,  Soph. 
Fhiloct.  1324,  Trachin.  1188  ;  Eur.  Hij^.  1025, 
Med.  208 ;  ApoU.  Rhod.  4,  95 ;  ts  Zpumy  9yrrro7s 
rofjUas  yey6fU(rrcUf  Eur.  Med.  171) ;  by  his  head 
{Hymn,  m  Mercur.  274),  or  by  the  Styx  (the 
most  terrible  oath  the  gods  swear,  //.  xv.  36  ff., 
Od.  V.  184  ff.).    Zeus  punishes  the  violation  of 
oaths  (Aristoph.  Nub.  397 ;  cf.  Pans.  v.  24,  2), 
and  Dike  is  seated  by  his  side  (^^y^Hpos  Ziyi^s, 
Soph.  Oed.C.  1381 ;  [Dem.]  c.  Aristog.  I  p.  772, 
§11).     The  poets   frequently  allude   to   the 
punishment  of  perjury  after  death  (//.  xix.  260, 
iii.  279 ;  Pind.  01.  2, 71 ;  cf.  Aristoph.  Ban.  275X 
and  we  find  many  proofs  of  a  persuasion  that 
perjurers  would  not  prosper  in  this  world  (Lye 
c.  Leocr.  §  79;  Polyb.  iv.  33,  3;  Hesiod,  Op.  et 
DieSf  285,  etc.).    One  of  the  most  striking  is  the 
story  told  by  Leotychides  to  the  Athenians,  of 
Glaucus  the  Spartan,  who  consulted  the  Pythian 
oracle  whether  he  should  restore  a  deposit,  or 
deny  on  oath  that  he  had  ever  received  it ;  and 
who,  for  merely  deliberating  upon  such  a  ques- 
tion, was  cut  off  with  his  whole  family  (Herod, 
vi.   86;    cf.  Theogn.  199  ff.;    Juv.    Sat.  xui. 
199  ff.). 

2.  As  to  the  customs  observed  in  taking  an 
oath.  Anciently  the  prince  who  took  an  oath 
stood  up  (77.  xix.  175),  raised  his  sceptre  (ii 
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tU.  412 ;  X.  231,  «tc),  tnd  WdeA  up  hU  «?«§  and 
iMads  to  bMTtn,  M  he  woald  in  prajer  (iZ.  xii. 
257 ;  Find.  OL  7,  66) ;  for  an  oath  was  a  tpeciei 
of  prayor,  and  nqoijrad  tha  nroa  lort  of  cer«- 
BODjT.  Oatha  were  aocompaoicd  with  lacrificc 
and  libatkm ;  the  Tictima  (Plat.  Pjfrrk  6)  on 
audi  ooeasioBa  ware  act  eaten  (Pans.  r.  24,  2  X 
bnt  either  boned  in  the  ground  or  thrown  into 
the  eeaCSchol.  to  it  UL  310;  xiz.  268),  and  the 
wine  need  waa  nndiluted  (77.  ilL  269  and  SchoL ; 
trnfifrm  rwilaf,  IL  it.  150  and  SchoL:  cf. 
Spaofalf  Hmnm.  1880,  p.  330).  Thoae  who  swore 
li^  their  hands  on  the  Tictims  (vporAi^Bav  ^im 
rad  aArpow,  Aristoph.  Lysittr.  202 ;  iyur^rai  itmlt 
Ifffdr,  laaa.  ApoUod,  1 28 ;  Dem.  c  EufmL  p.  1 306, 
f  26  ;  rpem.]  c  Neaer.  p.  1365,  |  60,  etc. ;  Snid. 
a.  o.  fi^  i  H0ktrrmf:  Bemhardf,  p.  1027),  or 
Qtk  the  altar  (X«3V«raff  ra»  0i»^efi,  Andoc 
ifyst.  I  126 ;  wf^  rhw  x(lar  iyorrts,  Dem.  c 
Cbnon.  p.  1265,  |  26,  and  Uarpocr.  a.  e.  xiiat : 
ct  also  Periclea'  sajing,  M^Xf  ^^  ^m/fw  flX^t 
«M  Plut.  ifor.  p.  186C;  GelUoa,  M  A  i.  8, 
SOX  ^'  o*  ^^^  heada  of  their  children  (acr4 
—ftm'.  Den.  o.  Cbnoii.  p.  1270,  f  40 ;  o.  Apkob. 
iii«  p.  852, 1 26 ;  L^s.  c.  X>w^'<.  f  13^  pronouncing 
a  aolflnn  form  of  imprecation  (Lya.  a  EraiotiA, 
1 10 ;  Dem.  c  Conon.  p.  1270,  |  41 ;  Aeschin. 
e.  Tim,  I  114;  Arirtoph.  Eq,  MO).  The  alii- 
anee  between  Hercules  and  the  sona  of  Neleua  ia 
confirmed  hj  oath,  M  fpdmp  mdw^m  (Pans. 
it.  15,  4;  see  iiL  20,  9,  M  rov  fawav  rmif 
fpkmx  cf.  Aristoph.  LymtAr,  192,  and  Pint. 
FfrrK  6);  the  Qreeka  and  Ariaena  took  an  oath 
to  be  true  alliea  alter  sacrificing  a  bull,  a  wolf^ 
a  boar,  and  a  ram  OTer  a  shield  (Aristoph. 
Lytittr.  188X  the  Greeks  dipping  their  swords 
and  the  barbarians  their  lances  into  the  blood 
(Xan.  Amah,  ii.  2,  9 ;  cf.  Herod,  ir.  70,  on  the 
ritaa  of  the  Scythians^  The  Phocaeans,  before 
aetting  out  for  C/rnns,  invoked  the  heaviest 
curses  on  the  man  who  should  draw  back  from 
the  expedition,  and,  baring  dropped  a  red-hot 
maas  of  iron  into  the  sea,  swore  never  to  return 
to  Phocaea  till  that  mass  reappeared  upon  the 
aur&ce  (Herod,  i  165;  Hor.  Eood.  16,  17  fl^; 
and  Suid.  $.  v.  ^mttmiimp  Ifd :  cf.  Plut.  Ari$t,  25). 
Valckenaer  (^Opu$c  i.  p.  27  ft,)  tries  to  prove, 
from  JSrj^aiii.Mrini«r.  27  and  Soph.  rrac^ll80ff., 
that  it  was  cnstomarj  to  touch  the  head  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made :  certain 
it  ia  that  the  hands  were  joined  in  making 
agreements  and  contracts  (//.  iv.  158  AT. ;  Soph. 
PhUoct.  803 ;  Eur.  Iph,  Aul.  57,  471 ;  Med. 
496 ;— Xen.  Anab.  vii.  3, 1 ;  ii.  4,  1).  To  make 
the  taking  of  an  oath  more  impressive,  it  was 
done  sometimes  in  temples  or  other  localities 
sacred  to  popular  belief.  Thus  at  Athena,  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis  (Andoc.  de 
ify«t.|42;  Ispcr.  7Vap.$20;  Dem. pro  PAorm. 
p.  949,  {15;  cf.  L7S.C  DiogitilS)-,  at  Sparta, 
in  the  temple  of  Athena  Chalcioecus  (Plut.  Jfor. 
p.  218  D);  in  Arcadia,  near  the  Stvx,  not  £ir 
from  Nonacris  (Herod,  vi.  74) ;  at  HUiartus,  in 
the  temple  of  the  Praxidicae  (Pans.  ix.  33, 
2);  at  Syracuse,  in  the  temple  of  Demeter 
and  Persephone  (Plut.  Dion,  56);  at  Gortyn, 
near  the  Amyclaean  temple  {Gort.  Code^  iii. 
1.  8X  etc 

3.  The  occasions  when  oaths  were  taken. 
We  find  early  mention  in  the  Greek  writers  of 
oaths  being  taken  on  solemn  and  important 
occasions,  as  treaties,  alliances,  vows,  compacts, 
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and  agreemanta,  both  between  nations  and  iifi- 
viduaL.  Thus,  when  the  Greeks  and  TrojiBi 
agree  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  war  by  a  imgk 
combat  between  Menelaus  and  Paris,  thej  rt% 
their  agreement  by  an  oath  {IL  iiL  276).  Tk 
alliance  bet  wean  Croasn«  and  the  Lacedsemoaisas 
is  confirmed  by  oath  (Herod,  i.  69).  So  in  tbe 
treaty  between  the  Medes  and  Lvdians,  whose 
ritea  in  swearing  (as  Herodotus  tells  us,  i.  74) 
were  the  same  as  thoae  of  the  Greeks,  with  thii 
addition,  that  they  made  an  incision  in  their 
arms  and  taatad  each  other's  blood  {d.  Tsdtas, 
Anm,  xii  47).  We  may  further  notice  the  «!• 
liance  between  Athens,  Argos,  Msntiwa,  iDd 
Qis,  npon  which  every  state  was  to  swear,  rh 
htixApm^  Sfcar  rhv  pJeyyrrvif  WKtk  Ufif  ft- 
k»tmp  (Thuc  V.  47) ;  such  treaties  were  as  a 
rule  cut  in  tf<niAa<,  ti>gether  with  the  impreca- 
tions upon  perjurers,  and  such  oriiXai  were  set 
up  in  or  near  temples  (C.  /.  Q.  Mo.  2554, 25»); 
a  part  of  the  original  monument  from  which 
Thucydides  copied  waa  discovered  lately  near 
the  Diooyaiao  theatre  (C.  /.  A.  iv.  Na  46^  and 
Hicks,  Manmal,  No.  52.  See  also  Tbnc  v.  16, 
23);  the  oath  of  the  Amphictjons  (Aeschia. 
c  Ctei,  I  109);  the  vow  of  the  Ionian  wcmeo 
(Herod.  L  146);  of  the  Acamaaians  (Poljb.ix. 
40,  4;  Liv.  xxvi.  25^  etc.  Every  new  caaiti. 
tution,  every  settlement  of  party  fends,  bad  to 
be  confirmed  and  ratified  by  an  oath.  Thai  tbe 
senate  collectively  and  the  archons  indiridoallf 
swore  to  obaerva  Solon*s  laws  with  fidelitj  for 
the  space  of  ten  years  (Plut  ^.  25;  see  abo 
Herod,  i.  29) ;  when,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  the  democracy  was  restored  at 
the  beginning  of  the  archonship  of  Glaocippos, 
Demophantus  propoaed  and  carried  a  decree  pre- 
scribing  the  form  of  an  oath  to  be  taken  bfall 
Athenians  to  stand  by  the  democratical  ccasti- 
tuUon  (Andoc  de  MyiL  1 97  f. ;  cf.  Lvc.  c.  l^ocr. 
f  127,  and  Dem.  c.  Lept.  p.  505,  J  159,  t^ 
Aiifio^^iirrov  irHiKiis) ;  see  also  the  additions  to 
the  oaths  taken  by  the  senate  and  by  the  dicasU 
(Andoc  (fe  Jtfyse.  §  91>  The  secority  which  an 
oath  waa  supposed  to  confer  induced  the  Oreekf, 
as  it  has  people  of  modem  times,  to  impose  it  as 
an  obligation  upon  persons  invested  with  autho- 
rity, or  entrusted  with  the  discharge  of  respon- 
sible duUes.  The  Athenians,  with  whom  the 
formalitiea  of  legialation  were  carried  to  the 
greatest  perfection,  were,  of  all  the  Greek  sUtes, 
the  most  punctilious  in  thU  respect  The  yontb 
after  having  completed  his  seventeenth  W 
was  not  allowed  to  assume  the  pririleges  ofa 
citizen  and  to  be  registered  in  the  Kii^upx*^ 
ypatA/wfTMiop  without  takiuz  a  solemn  oath  ui 
the  temple  of  Aglaurus  (Dem.  f.  X.  p.  458, 
§  303;  Plut  Aidb.  15;  Pollux,  riil  105:  the 
Schol.  to  Dem.  /.  c  explains  the  reason  why  m 
the  temple  of  Aglaurus).  For  the  oath  itieif, 
cf.  PoUux,  Iviii.  105,  Stob.  FloriL  43,  48,  and 
Lye  c  Leocr.  §  76 f.;  see  also  tlfe  oath  sworn 
by  all  the  Greeks  at  Plataeae  (Lye  c.  Leo^ 
§  80  f.,  ^fOKrdtimi  rhi^  wop'  ^  «*f  {^ 
ZpKOp:  cf.  Diod.  xi.  29 ;  Isocr.  Fatugyr-  §  156> 
All  iipx<d  were  required  to  bind  themselves  hy 
an  oath  to  perform  their  respective  duties  (Lye. 
c.  Ldocr.  §  79,  yet  see  Hermann,  Staatiatt-i- 
§  154,  1 ;  cf.  [Xenoph.]  Hep,  Laoed.  15,  <»  »* 
oaths  of  the  kings  and  ephors  in  Sparta).  !« 
archons  first  took  the  oath  at  the^«rtt«w 
4rrod  ihrl  rov  MBov   ii^'  o5  ri  W/ua  tnis, 
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^Xd^tuf  robs  viiiovs  icai  /t^  hmp9^Kiia§iv  ^ 
Xfwrow  hfZptdma  ianrlaat,  Pollux,  viiL  86,  as 
emended  by  Bergk,  Bhein,  Mus.  1878,  p.  448  ff. : 
cf.  Plat.  Phaedr.  p.  235  D;  HeracL  Polit,  quae 
extant,  ed.  Scbneidewin,  p.  5,  15,  and  Plat.  Sol. 
25),  and  repeated  it  on  the  Acropolis  (Pollux, 
/.  c).     Part  of  the  oath  of  the  vrparnyoX  is 
quoted  by  Lyi.  pro  Mil,  §  15,  rohi  IrrparMiTovt 
MLra\4^€iif:  as  we  learn  from  Plut.  Per»  30,  on 
the  motion  of  Charinus  a  clause  was  added  to 
the  oath  in  B.C.  431 :  Sri  icol  81s  iu^  wtuf  iros 
Wf  riiu  Mryapue^y  ifxfiaXovffir,  cf.  Thuc.  iv.  66 ; 
they  took  their  oath  (Dinarcb.  c.  PhilocL  §  2) 
fi9ra(b  Tov  t^vs  (t.0.  the  Ayakfui  of  Athena 
Polias :  Bekk.  Anacd,  p.  246, 3)  jcal  r^s  rpaw^Cris 
(on  which  the  myrtle  branches  lay :  Pollux,  x. 
69 ;  GUbert,  StaatsalL  I  p.  212,  n.  1>  The  oath 
of  the  judges  of  the  games  is  mentioned  in  Dem. 
c.  Mid,  p.  520,  §  17  ;  p.  535,  §  65 ;  [Andoc]  c 
Aidb.  §  21 ;  Plut.  Cim.  8 ;  Aristoph.  EocUs. 
1160  (cf.  the  oath  of  the  athletes  in  Pans.  r.  24, 
2,  Uma  4f€^Tis   iinimv  ianiKpifiiMai  a^ttri  ri, 
irdrra  4t  turmiffty).     We  know  portions  of  the 
fiov\€vTiKhs  ipKos  from  Tarious  sources:   xarit 
robs  y6fiovs  /Boi/Xc^fiy  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  1,  18),  ra 
$4kriffTa  0ov\9i(r€iy  r^  Hf^    ▼^  *A$fiifai»v 
(Pem.]  c.  Neaer.  p.  1346,  §  4;  Lys.  c.  Phihn. 
^  1,  31 ;  c.  Nicom.  §  lOX  not  to  dirulge  the 
discussions  at  secret  sittings  (Lys.  c.  Philon.  §  31 ; 
c.  Agor.  21 ;— {Dem.]  c  Aristog.  i.  p.  776,  §  23 ; 
Aristoph.  Ecdea.  442  ff.),  kwo^99Uf  tf  rls  rura 
o2Bc  rwr  Aax^yrmy  iof^wvHfi^wv  6pra  0ov\9^iy 
(Lys.    c.    Philon.  §   2),   oMi  9^<Tm  *K^walnp 
oiiiiva,  ts  Ikr  iyyurfriLs  rptls   ita$urrp  rh  edrrh 
riXMS  rtXovrras  irKiip  4dy  m  M  vpo9o<rl^  rris 
w6\€ti»s  fl  iwl  icaraAv<rci  rov  9^fiov  avwiitp  &\^, 
^  r4\os  ri  vptd/uros  ^  iyyvtiirAiupQS  ^  4ic\4yt»v 
M^  KOTofiiWp  (Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  745,  §  144 ; 
p.  746,  §  147 ;  p.  747,  §  151  ;--Andoc.  Myst. 
§  93 :  cf.  [Andocj  c.  Alcib.  §  3).   In  the  archon- 
ship  of  Glancippus  in  B.C.  410-409  was  added, 
ico#t5ff7o^ai  4v  r^  ypdfifiart  f  hy  kdxifO't  (Philo- 
chorus,  fr.  119  =  Schol.  Aristoph.  Plut.  972 : 
cf.    Gilbert,    Beitr,  z.    innem  Oeach.    Athena, 
p.  348  ff.) ;  and  in  the  archonship  of  Endeides,  otf 
94^fuu    Mci(iy    obih    iiweeymyhy     tii^Ha   r&v 
^p6r9poy    y€y€inifi4pmv    wkiiw    r&y    ^vyirrmy 
(Andoc  de  Myst.  §  91 ;  Taylor,  Led.  Lyeiac 
p.  325).     Fraenkel  (Hermea,  1878,  p.  452 ff.; 
Me  also   Westermann,  de  iuaiw.  iudio,  Athen. 
formula,  and  Att.  Prooeaa,  ed.  Lipsius,  p.  153) 
restores  the  oath  of  the  Heliastic  dicasts  (Dem. 
c.  Timocr.  p.  746,  §  149)  as  follows :  ^^^loG/uu 
tor^  robs  y6fUfvs  Ktd  rit  t^ii^lfffiara  rov  9^uou 
^ov  'ABifyaiwy  koX  rijs  fiovXris  rmy  VMrrtacoirwy, 
*'<pl  8*  £r  &y  y6fioi  /t^  4^i  yytiftp  rf  iucaundrjif, 
««  otfrt  x^<TOf  ^''<«'  oUr*  ^x^pas.    icol  ^^i- 
9v/*m  w§pl  oirAy  iyh^  ii  ittf^is  f  icaX  hcpodtro' 
M<w  riiy  t€  lueniyopoiyrmy  ical   rmy  inroKoyoU' 
fijyuy  dfjioltfs  iifiipoty.  SfUfUfu  ravra  y^i  rby  Aia, 
•^  rhy  *Aw4hXM  [or  no^ci8«],  i^  tV  A'tiiiifrpa 
'col   cYif  Ii4y  /Ml  tifopKovyrt  voWit  ical  iyoBd, 
^topttovyrt  r  ^I^Xf M  aiir^  ra  ical  7^irfi.     This 
ojkh  Tery  probably  also  contained  (after  fxfipas) 
the  phrase:   oMi  86pa  8^|o/ua<  r^r  ^\i<(^ms 

•wToi  ^/<ov  oUra  r4xyp  otirt  /atx^^  M§fu^ 
Weatermann  (/.  c  pt  iii.  p.  6  f.)  took  exception 
*o  •Mol  •#t'  &AA19  ("  putida  sane  haec  est  utrius- 
<!ua  aesns  distinctio '')^  but  Hofinann  (de  jurandi 
<V-  Athen.  formulia,  p.  49)  restores  the  same 
phrase  in  C.  /.  ^i.  ii.  No.  578,  and  poinU  to  a 
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similar  one  in  Gk.  Inscr.  Brit.  Mua,  ii.  Ko.  299  a 
(Colymna).*  For  a  time  (*Mts  value  being 
essentially  temporary,"  Grote,  Hiat.  cf  Or.  viii. 
p.  101  n.^  the  clause  iral  ot  lur^ffucoK^am  oM 
iXK^  valtrofuu,  ^^lovfuu  84  Kori  robs  Katfi4yovs 
y6fious  (Andoc.  de  Myst.  §  91)  was  added  to  the 
oath.— The  demotae  took  an  oath  at  a  Sio^^urii 
(ifa}^ff4(0^ai  yy^ftp  rg  ^utaundrtf  Koi  o&rc  x<^<rof 
ircic*  oih*  Kx^pas,  Dem.  c  Eubul.  p.  1318,  §  63 ; 
cf.  p.  1301,  §  8,  p.  1306,  §  26 ;  Aeschin.  c  J&n. 
§  78) ;  and  when  the  youths  were  enrolled  in 
the  kri^iapxMhy  ypojifwiT^ioy  (Dem.  c.  Eubul. 
p.  1318,  §  61;  Isae.  AjxAlod.  §  28):  for  the 
oaths  of  the  euthynl,  logistae,  and  synegori  of 
the  demes,  cf.  C.  L  A.  ii.  No.  578,  and  Aeschin, 
c.  Titn.  §  107 ;  for  that  of  the  demorchus  or 
some  other  officer  in  connexion  with  the  sacra 
and  the  finances  of  the  demes,  cL  C.  I.  A.  i. 
No.  9  =  Qk.  Inacr.  Brit.  Mua.  i.  No.  1.— -The 
oath  to  be  sworn  in  the  S/iocu  ^yucsd  is  men- 
tioned by  Dem.  c.  Ariatocr.  p.  642,  §  67 ;  Din. 
c.  Dem.  §  47  (4y  'Aptlip  wdy^),  [Dem.]  c.  Neaer. 
p.  1348,  §  9f.  (^l  noAAoSly);  we  know  some- 
thing of  its  contents :  4y  r^  SpK^  9iopi(arai  5  ri 
irpo(n^«r  4^x1,  rDem.']  c.  Every,  et  Mnea. 
p.  1161,  §  73 ;  |i%  &AAa  Karnyopii<Tfiy  . .  . .  ^ 
als  aUnhy  rhy  ipiyoy,  etc.  (Antiph.  de  coed. 
Herod.  |  11,  cfl  cb  C/utreut.  §  9  ;  Lys.  c.  Simon. 
§  46 ;  Pollux,  yiii.  117);  ^  fiky  it^icmy  4»s  ITicrciyc 
9t6fi9VTat,  6  Zk  ^iymy  4fs  obic  iiertiMW  (Lys. 
c.  Theonrn.  i.  §  11 ;  c  Simon.  §  21 ;  Antiph.  de 
Choreut.  §  16).  An  oath  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cutor afler  he  had  gained  his  suit  (M  na\XaSi^) 
is  only  mentioned  by  Aeschin.  F.  L.  §  87 .  In  other 
cases  both  the  accuser  and  the  defendant  had 
to  swear  an  oath  in  the  hydxpuns  [Anakbisis]  ; 
on  the  oath  of  the  witness,  see  Mabttru.  ;  on 
the  evidentiary  oath  (even  a  woman  who  was 
not  competent  to  give  testimony  could  take  an 
oath  of  this  kind:  Att.  Proceaa,  ed.  Lipsius, 

{>.  898  ff.),  see  Diaetetab.  The  importance,  at 
east  apparently,  attached  to  oaths  in  courts  of 
justice,  is  proved  by  various  passages  in  the 
orators.  Demosthenes  constantly  reminds  his 
judges  that  they  are  on  their  oaths,  and  Lycurgus 
(c  Leocr,  §  79)  declares  that  rh  <rvy4xoy  r^y 
hi/UMCpariaM  ZpKos  4irriy:  cf.  Lys.  de  Affect. 
Tyrann.  Apd.  §  28. 

According  to  Gortyn  law,  the  judge  (SiKcurr^) 
was  bound  in  all  the  cases  where  this  was 
prescribed  by  law  to  follow  the  evidence  of 
witnesses,  and  to  give  credit  to  a  denial  on  oath 
(JiutMav  icor^  fULiripaafs  t  4ae6tunoy)  touching 
other  matters  he  had  to  decide  himself  under 
oath  {hiiy{nna  icplyy,  xi.  11.  26-31).  Several 
instances  of  this  oath  of  exculpation  Are  given : 
it  is  sworn  by  a  debtor,  in  default  of  witnesses 
(ix.  1.  54) ;  by  a  wife  (within  twenty  days)  who 
was  charged  with  having  taken  away  from  the 
house  more  than  her  due  on  being  divorced 


*  »«a  tW  Aia  juu  t^  'A«^^A»  ihy  AMcEtov  col  Tiy 
iucairc4t»  wpi}  &r «il  irnBucoi  iyrmyuovmy  c«rA  ylrmftuy 
rmy  luuum4th^ ....  ovM  Mpa  IA«/Sor  rJLc  <i«cat  ravrcf 
iifHKty  o3&rc  «vTbi  fyw  oCrc  ^Aoc)  ovrc  oAAa  iiu^p  ov 
|fti|X«rf  oM>|af  •  rvopMVvn  iLitkiiM.  tt  «Wv.  ivu>piccvrr[t 
U  rk  iva^W^  Cf.  also  the  oath  admlDlatered  to  the 
dicasts  in  the  Inscription  from  Eresus  (OMier,t  Na  430  c, 
1.  11  ff.):  [4]  [m}^  lutwtru  rkv  [lUay\  [S]^9«  yJky 
iv  Toctc  »i^]if ,  rk  ik  cAAa  j0[cA]6yraff  its  iptffta  [xol 
B^ucairara,  Kol  tmmLCo-]*!,  oZ  xf  icarmyyu,  op^wCt  «l«l 
lucaitH'  ovTM  ir(n$<rM  mu  imA  Ami  «au*AAior* 
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from  ker  kaaband  (iit  1.  7;  xi  1.  4801).  If  s 
wife  bor*  a  child  after  being  dirorced,  the  had 
to  cany  it  to  h«r  husband's  house  in  the  presence 
of  three  witneasci ;  if  he  refused  to  reoeire  it,  it 
was  in  her  power  eitlier  to  bring  it  np  or  to 
expose  it.  If  she  exposed  it,  howerer,  without 
baring  presented  it,  she  made  herself  liable  to  a 
fine  of  50  staters;  if  the  husband  afterwards 
claimed  such  a  child  or  the  fine  for  exposing  it, 
her  relatires  and  witnesses  had  preference  in 
taking  the  oath  (or  had  more  title  to  credence) 
whether  thej  carried  the  child  to  the  father 
{6piutnr4pos  8*  flfttr  rhi  ffoSs^rr^krr  icol  rhs 
fuuT^parf,  wi  ^WXsiNfar,  iii.  1.  44  ff.).  A  man 
taken  in  adnlterr  with  a  free  woman  (not  in 
her  Other's,  brother's,  or  husband^s  house)  was 
liable  to  a  fine  of  50  staters.  The  captor  had  to 
give  notice,  in  the  pretence  of  three  witnesses, 
to  the  kinsmen  of  the  man  taken,  that  they  had 
to  redeem  him  within  fire  days ;  if  he  was  not 
redeemed  within  that  time,  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  captor  to  do  with  him  as  he  liked.  If 
the  man  taken  averted  that  a  plot  had  been 
laid  for  him,  the  captor  himself  and  four  others 
had  to  swear,  each  calling  down  curses  on 
himieli;  that  no  plot  was  laid  (ii.  L  37  ff.). 
Lastly,  a  female  house^lare  debauched  by  force 
had  a  prior  claim  to  swear,  or  had  more  title  to 
credence  (lpnun4pm^  ii.  1.  15  ff.). 

The  experience  of  all  nations  has  prored  the 
dangerous  tendencr  of  making  oaths  too  common. 
The  history  of  Athens  and  of  Chreece  in  general 
furnishes  no  exception  to  the  obserration.  The 
practice  of  swearing  in  daily  life  became  rery 
common  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  in  rain  did 
lawgirers  and  philosophers  try  to  check  it. 
Rhadamanthus  did  not  allow  swearing  by  the 
gods  at  all,  but  ordained  swearing  by  beasts 
(Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  521);  lAmpon  used  to 
swear  by  the  goose,  Socrates  by  the  dog  (Plat. 
Apol,  p.  21  E :  cf.  Athen.  ix.  9),  etc.,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  take  the  names  of  the  gods 
in  rain  (cf.  phrases  like  f^k  rlw  with  the  name 
of  the  deity  suppressed,  Aristoph.  Hon.  1874; 
Flat.  Gorg,  p.  466  E,  etc.).  *OpK^  /t^  XP^  was 
the  maxim  of  one  of  the  wise  men  (Stob. 
Florii.  3,  80):  cf.  Theognis,  399,  1195  ff. 
**  Accept  an  imposed  oath  for  two  reasons  only," 
says  Isocrates  (ad  Demon,  |  23X  **  either  to  free 
yourself  from  a  shameful  chi^ge,  or  to  rescue 
your  fHends  from  great  perils;  nerer  awear 
where  it  is  a  question  of^  money :  **  cf.  Plat. 
Legg,  xii.  p.  948,  who  restricts  the  oath  to  those 
who,  as  fitf  as  men  may  judge,  hare  nothing  to 
gain  br  a  false  oath.  The  sayings  of  Solon 
(jcnXotAyoBlv  ZpKov  'wiaroripwf  fxc*  Diog.  L> 
L  60)  and  Aeschylus  {olm  Mpbs  Spiroi  wurriSj 
AXX*  ipicmw  M/N  fr.  290  Dind.  =  Stob.  JTort/. 
27,  2)  do  not  implr  depreciation  of  the  oath, 
but  rather  enforce  the  necessity  of  truthfulness 
in  all  the  transactions  of  life.  Complaints  about 
perjury  are  almost  as  old  as  the  oath  itself 
(Hesiod,  Op,  et  D.  190  foil. ;  Eur.  Iph.  T,  1171 ; 
Plat.  Legg,  xii.  p.  948,  etc.),  and  the  Greeks 
nerer  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  obserring  their 
oaths  rery  strictly,  although  they  were  probably 
in  this  respect  no  worse  than  others  (Mahaffy 
takes  a  more  unfarourable  riew  of  them :  Social 
JAfe  m  Qreece^  pp.  123,  414  ff.>  The  Spartans 
especially  had  a  bad  name  for  riolating  oaths 
(Isocr.  de  Pac,  §  96;  Eur.  Androm,  447  ff., 
tftvWr  &ifaicrcy,  etc. ;  Aristoph.  Acham,  308 : 
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cf.  the  story  of  king  Cleomenes  and  the  Argim- 
in  Plut.  Moral  p.  223  B,  C,  and  the  saying  «f 
Lysander,  twou  if  Xcoi^  /t^  i^uepttm,  wp§n^ 
wr4w  iiMi  rV  aXvweir^,  etc.  Plat  LffS.  7). 
The  Cretans  were  prorerbially  perjurers  (Callim. 
fft/nm.  in  Joe,  8,  K^cr  Afl  ^mnrai:  St  Ptil, 
Tii.  I  12,  etcX  and  so  were  the  Thetnlisu 
(Dem.  Oijfnth,  i.  p.  15,  |  22;  c  Aristocr.  p.  657, 
{  112;  Afl  rk  errraXmv  ftri^ra,  4  vofsgi^ 
^fflw,  SchoL  Aristoph.  Plut.  521>  It  wii 
different  with  the  Athenians,  and  <"  fides  Ittlet'* 
was  prorerbially  used  to  denote  perfect  trait- 
worthineas  and  good  faith  (Yell  Paterc  ii.  23,4); 
the  words  which  Euripides  put  in  the  moath  of 
Hippolytus  (611),  1i  ykm^a"  Mm«x'>  \^^  ^ 
iip^furos,  are  said  to  hare  proroked  czies  of  is- 
dignation  amongst  the  audience.  (Laaulx,{^iba' 
denEidbeiden  Griechen).  [L  S.]  [H.  E] 
t.  Bom  AN.  The  subject  of  Roman  oaths  may 
be  treated  under  four  different  besds,  rii. 
(i.)  oaths  taken  by-  magistrates  and  other  per- 
sons who  entered  the  serrice  of  the  Revvblie,^ 
(ii.)  oaths  taken  in  transactions  with  foreifn 
nations  in  the  name  of  the  Republic,  (iii.)  ostb 
or  rarious  modes  of  swearing  in  oomnHm  life* 
(ir.)  oaths  taken  before  the  praetor  or  in  oooits. 

of  justice. 

(i.)  OaOg  taken  hymagistraies  or  olherpenm 

who  entered  the  service  of  the  BepMic-^  the 
later  periods  of  Roman  history  we  find  evidaoe 
of  an  oath  which  was  taken  by  candidstes  im- 
mediately on  their  election  and  befoie  tke 
rvfiim<Mh(>  was  made.  This  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
sUte  was  taken  by  the  Emperor  Trajan  ob  his 
election  to  the  consulship  (Plin.  i'oa.  64>tad 
the  form  of  the  execraOf}  U  giren  by  PUoy 
(I,  c,  **explanarit  rerba  quibus  caput  wmr 
domum  suara,  si  sciens  fefellisset,  deorom  ille 
irae  consecraret  **%  the  gods  appealed  to  bemg 
Jupiter  and  the  Dii  Penates,  to  whom  were  added 
later  the  genii  of  the  deified  emperors  (ux 
MaUcitana,  C.  /.  X.  U.  n.  1964,  cc  57,  59). 
We  hare  every  reason  to  thmk  that  this  oath 
extended  back  to  republican  times,  but  Uomin- 
sen  remarks  that  it  could  nerer  hare  beea 
formally  necessary,  since  it  supposed  the  prsseaee 
of  the  candidate,  which  had  not  been  '^^P^ 
necessary  condition  of  election  {Staatsr,  I  p.  W 
Besides  this  oath,  there  was  another  origiDtbog 
from  the  power  the  populus  possessed  of  biadhig 
either  present  or  future  magistrates  to  respect  a 
lex.  This  became  erentually  a  general  ostn 
Ml  leges,  which  was  required  of  all  magiitrttei 
already  elected  before  altering  on  their  officul 
functions,  and  which  had  to  be  taken  fite  days 
after  entrance  on  office  (Ur,  xxxl  ^}  "V 
may  argue  from  the  Lex  Salpensana  (C.  L  L,^ 
n.  196,  c  26),  the  magistrate  could  not  •n'^wa 
the  senate  until  the  oath  had  been  taken;  «w 
from  the  fact  that  the  new  magistrate  g«^J^ 
summoned  the  senate  upon  the  day  of  ^ 
entrance  on  office,  it  is  concluded  that  the  oaw 
must  generally  hare  been  taken  on  Jan.  {» 
(Mommscn,  Staatsr,  i.  p.  621).  The  penalty 
for  not  taking  the  oath  within  five  days  ««» 
originally  loss  of  office  (Lir.  /.  c.) ;  •ft«'^. 
apparently  only  a  fine  (Ux  Sslpens.  &  26j  • 
but  persistence  in  a  refusal  to  Uke  the  oaU 
must  always  hare  been  followed  by  the  srrom 
penalty.  Vestol  rirgins  and  the  ^•^^J^^ 
were  not  allowed  to  swear  on  any  ©cession  (w- 
/.  c;  Fest  s,  r.  JMrare;  Cell.  x.  15;  Hot  (^ 
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^om,  p.  275);  but  whether  they  also  entered 
Tipcm  their  sacred  offices  without  taking  an  oath 
analogous  to  that  of  magistrates  is  unknown. 
Where  a  flamen  dialis  was  elected  to  a  magis- 
tracy he  might  petition  the  people  for  an  especial 
dispensation  (ti^  iegibus  soiveretur),  and  with  their 
consent  depute  some  one  to  take  the  oath  for 
him.     During  the  later  period  of  the  Republic 
we  also  find  that  magistrates,  when  the  time  of 
their  office   had  expired,  addressed  the  people 
and   swore   that  during  their  office  they  had 
undertaken  nothing  against  the  Republic,  but 
had  done  their  utmost  to  promote  its  welfare 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  2,  §  7 ;  pro  Sulla,  II ;  »n  Piwn,  3 ; 
pro  Dom,  85).     During  the  Empire  we  find  the 
Emperor  Augustus  taking  this  oath  after  the 
holding  of  the  census  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  1),  as  it 
had  been  taken  by  the  censors  of  the  Republic 
(Jay,  xxxix.  37},  and  the  Emperor  Trajan  taking 
it  when  laying  down  the  consulship  (Flin.  Fan, 
65).     In  cases  where  the  people  required  the 
obserrance  of  a  special  lex  to  be  sworn  to,  the 
existing  magistrates  were  soipetimes  required  to 
take  the  oath  five  days  after  the  passing  of  the 
law  (Lex  Bantina,  C.  /.  L.  i.  n.  197,  1.   14). 
Other  laws  boimd  candidates  for  office  to  swear 
to  their  observance,  as  was  the  case  with  Caesar's 
Campanian  law  (Cic  ad  Att.  xi.  18,  2,  **  habet 
^am  Campana  lex    execrationem   in  contione 
candidatorum  ") :  and  in  the  case  of  the  agrarian 
law  of  Saturn  inus  the  whole  senate  was  made  to 
promise  on  oath  that  they  would  observe  the 
plebiscitum,  and  allow  it  to  be   carried  into 
effect.    The  censor  Q.  Met  ell  us,  who  refused  to 
swear,  was  sent  into  exile  (App.  BelL  Civ.  i.  30 ; 
Pint.  Mar,  29).    Analogous  to  the  oath  in  leges 
was  that  which  was  required  to  be  taken  during 
the  Empire,  to  observe  the  acta  of  the  emperors. 
The  obligation  to  swear  in  acta  Caeaaris  began 
in  45  B.C.  (App.  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  106),  and  was 
renewed  during  the  triumvirate  (Dio  Cass,  xlvii. 
18X  the  formula  running  se  niMl  contra  acta 
Caeaaris  facturum.      This    oath    bound    both 
magistrates  and  senate  to  observe  the  ordinances 
of  all  past  emperors,  except  those  whose  reigns 
and  memorv  had  been  condemned  (Suet.  Tib.  67 ; 
Tac  Ann.' I  72,  xii.  11;  Dio   Cass.   Ivii.   8, 
Hx.  9),  and  was  renewed   yearly   on  Jan.  1st 
(Dio  Cass.  IviiL  17). 

All  Roman  soldiers,  after  they  were  enlisted 
for  a  campaign,  had  to  take  the  military  oath 
{sacramentun^.  The  sacramentum  first  gave 
the  soldier  the  right  of  using  weapons  against 
enemies,  and  distinguished  true  militia  from 
mere  rapine  or  latrocinium  (Liv.  viii.  34,  "  latro- 
cinii  modo  caeca  et  forf  uita  pro  solemni  et  sacrata 
militia  sit ").  The  oarth  contained  an  execratio, 
and  he  who  broke  it  was  sacer.  Hence  he  could 
•be  put  to  death  without  trial  by  the  general 
(Dionys.  xi.  43).  In  accordance  with  the  col- 
legiate principle  the  oath  was  taken  to  all  the 
colleagues,  the  soldier  being  said  jurare  in  verba 
oonsulunij  &c.  (Liv.  ii.  52).  It  was  a  personal 
obligation  and  did  not  descend  to  successors  in 
command,  except  these  were  in  the  circle  of 
colleagueship.  It,  therefore,  had  to  be  renewed 
at  every  change  of  command  (liv.  iii.  20; 
Mommsen,  Stacisr.  i.  p.  623)^  and  ceased  to  be 
binding  when  the  general  was  taken  by  the 
enemy  (Caes,  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  32).  The  formal 
sacramentum  was  administered  in  the  following 
manner.    Each  tribunus  militum  assembled  his 
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regiment,  and  picked  out  one  of  the  men  to- 
whom  he  put  the  oath  that  he  would  obey  the- 
commands  of  his  generals  and  execute  them 
ptmctually  (^  fifyf  wtiBapxh^^^f'  tcai  irotfiCMiv  rh 
irpoirraTTonfyw  ixb  ruu  iLpx6vrt»p  Korh  i^rofUPy. 
Polyb.  vL  21,  2).  The  other  men  then  came 
forward  one  after  another  and  expressed  their 
obligation  to  the  oath,  which  had  been  sworn 
«conceptis  verbis"  by  the  first,  by  the  words^ 
idem  in  me  (Pest,  s.  v.  FraejuratiOf  p.  224  j 
Polyb.  /.  c. ;  Liv.  ii.  45 ;  Serv.  in  Aen.  vii.  1). 
Livy  (xxii.  38)  says  that  until  the  year  216  B.C. 
the  military  oath  was  only  a  sacramentum  taken 
by  acclamation,  the  soldiers  swearing  voluntarily 
(conjnrabant),  and  promising  that  they  would 
not  desert  from  the  army  nor  leave  the  ranks 
except  to  fight  against  the  enemy  or  to  save  a 
Roman  citizen.  But  in  the  year  216  B.C.  the 
soldiers  were  compelled  by  the  tribunes  to  take 
the  oath  which  the  tribxmes  put  to  them,  that 
they  would  meet  at  the  command  of  the  consuls 
and  not  leave  the  standards  without  their  orders,, 
so  that  in  this  case  the  military  oath  became  a 
jusjwandum.  The  conjuratio,  however,  con- 
tinued to  exist  side  by  side  with  the  later  sacra- 
mentum, and  was  employed  in  cases  of  tumultuSf 
in  which  there  was  no  time  for  the  recruits  to 
swear  singly,  and  the  oath  was  uttered  simul- 
taneously by  the  troops  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  viiL  1). 
Lastly,  in  cases  of  sudden  danger  we  find  the 
evocatio  employed,  which  gave  rise  to  the  third 
kind  of  military  oath.  The  name  was  applied 
to  the  demand  made  on  soldiers  who  h<ul  served 
their  time  to  resume  service  on  a  sudden  emer* 
gency ;  the  general  addresses  these  citizens 
(citjtfs,  for  they  are  not  properly  mUites,  Serv. 
ad  Aen.  ii.  157)  with  the  words  "Qui  Rem- 
publicam  salvam  vultis  me  sequimini "  (Donat. 
ad  Ter.  Jilunuch.  iv.  7,  2) :  and  they  answer  by 
an  acclamation  that  has  all  the  force  of  an  oath.. 
The  true  sacramentum  only  belonged  to  legitima 
miliiiay  which  was  distinguished  from  the  con- 
juratio  and  evocatio,  as  a  more  to  a  less  formal 
mode  of  exercising  war ;  but  in  each  case  it  was 
the  oath  which  rendered  the  act  of  warfare 
legitimate,  by  showing  that  the  soldier  was 
acting  in  the  service  of  the  state.  Polybius 
(vi.  33)  speaks  of  another  military  oath  which 
was  taken  in  camp.  This  was  put  to  all  who- 
served  in  the  army,  whether  freemen  or  slaves, 
as  soon  as  the  castrametatio  had  taken  place,  by 
which  all  promised  that  they  would  steal  nothing 
from  the  camp,  and  that  they  would  take  to  the 
tribunes  whatever  they  might  happen  to  6nd. 
A  perfect  formula  of  a  military  oath  is  preserved 
in  Ckllius  (xvi  4). 

During  the  Empire  the  sacrctmentum  acquired 
a  greater  extension  as  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
emperor.  There  was  no  special  oath  to  the 
princeps  as  such,  but  the  military  oath  was 
taken  to  him  as  imperator.  As  the  republican 
soldier  swore  in  verba  conaulis^  so  the  subjects  of 
the  emperor  swore  w  verba  principis  or  in  nomen 
principis  (Tac  Ann,  L  74md  8).  The  subjects  of 
the  emperor,  whether  citizens  or  provincials,  were 
in  the  habit  of  swearing  allegiance,  although 
the  oath  was  only  formally  necessair  for  the 
soldiers,  and  was  a  voluntary  act  on  tne  part  of 
the  magistrates,  the  burgesses  and  the  provincials 
(Tac  Ann.  i.  7;  Plin.  ad  Traj,  52).  It  was 
renewed  on  every  recurrence  of  the  day  on  which 
it  had  been  taken  (Plin.  I  a)  and  also  on  every 
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Acw  jetr**  day  (Tmc  iijui.  L  8 ;  HUL  L  55). 
It  wms  •dminifUred  both  at  Room  and  in  the 
prorinoM :  at  Room  bj  the  chief  magutratec,  the 
coDioli  (Tac»  Ami.  L  7) ;  in  the  proTiaoee  by  the 
proTincial  govvnor  (Tac  Jim.  i.  34;  Joaeph. 
A»L  JmL  zriiL  5,  3).  On  the  acoeesion  of 
Tibeiiiu  we  find  that  the  oonaula  took  it  first, 
then  adminiftered  it  to  the  two  chief  non- 
jienatorial  officers,  the  praefeeti  praetorio  and 
annooae,  and  then  to  the  senate,  soldiers,  and 
popnlus  (Tac  Amm,  u  7)l  The  form  of  the  oath 
was  probably  on  the  whole  the  same  as  that  of 
the  sacramentom  taken  to  the  republican  im- 
perator ;  bat  we  find  that  a  clanse  was  added  in 
which  tha  soldiers  declared  that  they  wotUd 
consider  the  safety  of  the  emperor  of  more  im- 
portance than  anything  else  in  life,  and  that 
they  held  him  dearer  than  themselres  and  their 
chihirwi  (Snet.  Calig.  15;  Dio  Cass.  lix.  9). 
(On  the  magistrate's  oath,  see  Mommsen, 
J^omitcAet  Staattnfchi,  i.  pp.  619-622;  Madvig, 
VancaUmtg  mnd  VerfoMtung  d$$  rdmitcken  StaeUtf 
L  p.  393,  ii  p.  547.  On  the  military  oath,  see 
BrissiHiias,  ae  Formud,  ir.  c  1-5;  Mommsen, 
MwL  StaaUr,  I  p.  623,  iL  p.  792 ;  Ifarqnardt, 
JldmiKke  8taatst»ncaUwg^  ii.  p.  372  ff. ;  Madrig, 
Vmo.  mmd  Verf.  d,  r^m,  fit.  IL  pp.  479,  546.) 

(iL)  Oatkt  takem  tn  tnmaacition*  with  foreign 
natiom  ia  ike  namt  of  (A#  i2<piiUic.— There  were 
two  main  forms  of  agreement  with  a  foreign 
nation :  the  spotuio  (the  formula  of  question  and 
answerX  which  soon  lost  the  religious  signi- 
fication which  it  possessed,  and  the  fosdua  or 
sworn  treaty.  The  latter  was  usually  ratified 
by  two  or  more  members  of  the  college  of 
Fetiales,  under  the  authority  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  state.  The  conclusion  of  the  terms  of 
agreement  was  the  act  of  the  magistrate,  the 
king,  the  consul,  or  the  proconsul  in  the  field ; 
but  after  he  had  dictated,  or  had  accepted  the 
terms  of  agreement,  the  Fetiales  came  forward 
at  his  biddinff  (Liv.  L  24,  zxz.  43),  and  swore, 
on  behalf  of  the  state,  that  they  should  be 
obsenred.  The  presence  of  the  magistrate  at 
this  ceremony  was  not  necessary,  and  the  foedus 
might  contain  only  the  names  of  the  Fetiales  as 
witnesses  to  its  obserrance  (Liv.  iz.  5,  4) ;  but 
it  was  neeessarily  understood  that  the  oath 
which  they  took  was  taken  by  the  Imperator 
(Lir.  i.  24,  9),  and  the  state  isas  bound  by  this 
act  of  magistrate  and  priest.  It  is  probable, 
howeTer,  that  for  the  ratification  of  a  sworn 
ibedus  the  interrention  of  the  Fetiales  was  not 
necessary,  although  their  presence  gave  added 
sanctity  to  the  treaty;  and  that,  besides  the 
sponaiOf  we  must  consider  that  there  was  a 
foedut  capable  of  being  sworn  to  by  an  im- 
perator besides  that  sworn  to  by  the  Fetiales. 
Of  the  former  kind  was  in  all  probability  the 
treaty  concluded  at  the  Caudine  Forks;  the 
absence  of  the  Fetiales  made  it  none  the  less 
binding,  but  rendered  its  violation  less  of  an 
open  breach  of  religion  than  would  have  been 
the  case,  had  they  been  present  and  sworn  its 
observance  (Mommsen,  StaaUr.  i.  p.  251,  n.  1). 
The  Fetiales  did  not  accompany  the  general  to 
the  field;  and  in  every  case  of  a  treaty  being 
sworn  to  with  full  solonnity  at  a  distance  from 
Rome,  they  had  to  be  sent  to  the  seat  of  war 
(Liv.  zxxviiL  39,  1):  thus,  after  the  Second 
Punic  War,  we  find  them  travelling  to  Africa  to 
perform  the  ancient  ceremonies  (Liv.  xxx.  43). 


The  oath  which  they  took  was  in  the  form  «f 
an  execratio,  or  imprecation  pronounced  on  thi 
state  they  represented,  in  the  case  of  its  wilfol 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  (*^  Si  pris 
defexit  publico  consilio  dolo  malo,"  liv.  L  24^ 
The  most  ancient  form  of  oath  of  this  kind  is 
recorded  by  Livy  (L  24)  in  a  treaty  between  the 
Romans  and  Albuis.  The  pater  patratus  pro- 
nounced the  oath  in  the  name  of  his  country, 
and  struck  the  victim  with  a  flint  stone,  calling 
on  Jupiter  to  destroy  the  Roman  nation  in  like 
manner  as  he  (the  pater  patratus)  destroyed  the 
animal,  if  the  people  should  violate  the  oath. 
The  esecratio  was  sometimes  differently  worded, 
the  Fetiales  casting  away  the  stone  from  his 
hands  and  saying,  **  St  sdens  £sUo,  turn  me  Dies- 
piter  salva  urbe  aroeque  bonis  ejidat,  uti  ego 
nunc  lapidem  "  (Festus,  s.  v.  Lapidem^  p.  115). 
Owing  to  the  prominent  part  which  the  stone 
(tapis  tilex)  played  in  this  act,  Jupiter  himself 
was  called  JUpiter  lApis  (Cic  Fam,  viL  12; 
cL  Polyb.  iii.  25);  other  deities  whose  names 
might  enter  into  the  execratio  were  Mars  and 
Quiriaus  (Polyb.  L  c.)l  In  swearing  to  a  treaty 
with  a  foreign  nation  a  victim  (a  pig  or  a 
lamb)  was  always  sacrificed  by  the  ^tiaks 
(whence  the  expressions  foedus  ioere,  $pKm,  ri^ 
99im\  and  the  priest,  while  pronouncing  the 
oath,  touched  the  victim  or  the  altar  O^erg. 
Am.  zl.  201;  Liv.  zzL  45:  cf.  Fetialbb). 
The  employment  of  the  Fetiales  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  ratifying  a  foedus  continued  through- 
out the  Republic  (Varro,  L.  L.  vilL  86):  in 
the  Empire  it  seenu  to  have  sunk  into  disuM^ 
although  the  ceremonv  was  revived  by  Claudius 
(Suet.  Qavd.  25).  At  first  the  Romans  were 
very  scrupulous  in  observing  their  oaths  in 
contracts  or  treaties  with  foreigners,  and  even 
with  enemies ;  but  attempts  were  soon  made  by 
individuals  to  interpret  an  oath  sophistically  anl 
ezplain  away  its  binding  character  (GelL  vii.  18 ; 
Liv.  iii.  20,  zziL  61 ;  Cic  <fc  Off.  m.  27 y  §  102); 
and  from  the  Third  Punic  War  to  the  end  of 
the  Republic,  perjury  was  common  among  the 
Romans  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners  as  well 
as  among  themselves.  (Mommsen,  ROmia^^ 
StaaUrechty  u  ^  2A:%  fL)      [L.  S.]    [A.  H.  Q. j 

(iii)  Oaths  or  uxriome  modes  of  swearing  ill  oonk^ 
moH  life. — ^The  practice  of  swearing  or  calling 
ujpon  some  god  or  gods  as  witnesses  to  the  truth 
of  assertions  made  in  common  life  or  in  ordinary 
conversations,  was  as  common  among  the  Romans 
as  among  the  Greeks.  The  various  forms  used 
in  sweariuK  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : — 

1.  Simple  invocations  of  one  or  more  gods,  as 
Hercle  or  Meherdey — ^that  is,  ita  me  Hercules 
juvet,  amet,  or  serve  t  (Fcst.  s.  v.  Msoastory ; 
Poly  Perpol  or  Aedepoly  that  is,  per  PoUucem ; 
per  Jovetn  Lapidemy  or  simply  per  Joceni;  per , 
superos  ;  per  dins  munortaies  ;  mediusfidiusj  thai ' 
is,  ita  me  Dius  (Ams)  filius  juvet  (Fest.  <.  v. ; 
Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot  v.  66  M.) ;  ita  me  deus 
amety  or  dii  mnent.  Sometimes  also  two  or  a 
great  number  of  gods  were  invoked  by  their 
names  (Plant.  Baochid.  iv.  8,  51 ;  Terent.  Asmir. 
iii.  2,  25).  The  gem'i  of  men  were  regarded 
as  divine  beings,  and  persons  used  to  swear  by 
their  own  genius,  or  by  that  of  a  friend,  and 
during  the  £mpire  by  that  of  an  emperor 
(Hor.  ^rist.  i.  7, 94 ;  Suet.  Calig.  27).  Women 
as  well  as  men  swore  bv  most  of  the  gods ;  but 
some  of  them  were  peculiar  to  one  of  the  sexes. 
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:7hu8  women  never  swore  bj  Hercules,  and  men 
•aeTer  by  Castor ;  Varro,  moreorer,  said  that  iu 
4uicient  times  women  only  swore  by  Castor  and 
PoUqx,  while  in  the  extant  writers  we  find  men 
frequently  swearing  by  Pollux  (Gellius,  xi.  6). 
Juno  and  Venus  were  mostly  inroked  by  women, 
but  also  by  lorers  and  effeminate  men  in  general 
<Plaut.  Amj^r.  it  2,  210;  TibulL  iv.  13,  15 ; 
Jut.  iL  98 ;  OWd,  Amor.  ii.  7,  27,  ii.  8,  18). 

2.  Inyocations  of  the  gods,  U^ther  with  an 
•execration,  in  case  the  swearer  was  stating  a 
falsehood.  Execrations  of  this  kind  are,  JJii  me 
perdant  (Plaut.  Mil,  Ohr.  iit  2,  20 ;  CitteU,  ii. 
1,  21) ;  dii  me  interfickuU  (Plaut.  MoiteU.  i.  3, 
^5) ;  dispeream  (Hor.  Sat,  L  9,  47);  ne  vivam 
■(Cic.  ad  Fam,  vii.  23 ;  Mart.  x.  12,  3) ;  ne  aalvus 
eim  (ac  ad  AtL  xvi.  13),  &c. 

3.  Persons  also  used  to  swear  by  the  indi- 
viduals or  things  most  dear  to  them.  Thus  we 
have  instances  of  a  person  swearing  by  his 
•own  or  another  man*s  head  (Dig.  12,  2,  3,  4 ; 
Ovid,  Trist,  v.  4,  45 ;  Heroid.  iii.  107  ;  Juv.  vi. 
16X  oy  his  eyes  (Plaut.  Menaeoh,  v.  9,  1 ;  Ovid, 
Amor.  ii.  16,  44),  by  his  own  welfare  or  that 
K)f  hU  children  (Dig.  12,  2,  5;  PUn.  EpisL 
ii.  20),  by  the  welfare  of  an  emperor  X^^  ^> 
4,  41),  6c 

Respecting  the  various  forms  of  oaths  and 
awearing,  see  Brissonins,  de  IWmut,  viiL  cc.  1- 
18.  [L.  S.] 

(iv.)  Oaths  of  parties  to  an  action, — A  party 
to  an  action  might  be  required  to  take  an  oath 
•(jusjurandum)  either  when  the  proceedings  were 
before  the  magistratus  (in  jure)  or  when  the 
trial  was  taking  place  before  a  judex  (in  judicio). 
The  jusjurandum  in  jure  is  the  oath  which  one 
party  proffered  to  his  adversary  (detulit)  that  he 
«houId  take  about  the  matter  in  dispute,  the 
effect  of  taking  or  refusing  it  being  equivalent 
to  that  of  judgment.  Thus,  if  the  defendant 
took  the  oath  on  its  being  proffered  to  him  by 
the  plaintiff,  he  was  free  of  the  action,  and  he 
had  answer  to  any  future  action  on  the  same 
claim  in  the  exciptio  (plea)  jurisjttnmdi,  analo- 
gous to  the  exceptio  rei  m  judicium  deductae  and 
rei  judicatae.  If  he  simply  refused  to  take  it, 
such  refusal  was  equivalent  to  confession  Q*  con- 
fessionis  est  nolle  nee  jurare  nee  jusjurandum 
jreferre  "X  *^^  ^  ^®  ^^  ^  ^^®  position  of  a 
judgment  debtor.  A  defendant  mignt,  however, 
ins^ad  of  taking  the  oath,  throw  it  back  on  the 
plaintiff  {jusjurandum  referred  in  which  case, 
if  the  plaintiff  accepted  the  oath,  the  action  was 
concluded  in  his  favour ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  refused  it,  his  claim  was  extinguished.  A 
4efendant  not  challenged  to  take  the  oath  by 
the  plaintiff  might  himself  propose  it  (Paul.  ii. 
1,  1 :  ''alter  ex  litigatoribus ").  A  person  be- 
fore accepting  the  oath  might  call  on  the  person 
proposing  it  to  take  the  jusjurandum  oalumniae 
(Calumnia  ;  cf.  QuintiL  Inst,  Or,  v.  6,  5). 

In  the  event  of  the  defendant  refusing  to 
awear,  or  of  the  plaintiff  accepting  the  oath 
when  it  was  offered  to  him,  the  plaintiff  was 
allowed  by  the  praetor  an  actio  in  factum^  which 
corresponded  to  the  actio  judioati.  The  reason 
of  the  jusjurandum  having  the  effect  of  judg- 
ment is  explained  to  be  tl^t  a  party  to  a  cause 
makes  his  adversary  the  judex  by  proffering  the 
oath  to  him  (de/erendo  ei  jusjurandum.  Dig.  44, 
5,  1 :  cfl  Quintil.  /.  c.  §  4,  ^  qui  defert,  alioqui 
^gert  modeste  videtur,  cum  litis  adrersarium 
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judicem  faciat");  the  person  who  proffers  the 
oath  voluntarily  leaving  the  matter  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Gods  and  to  the  conscience  of  his 
opponent,  instead  of  having  it  tried  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  Its  effect  was  even  greater  than  that 
of  judgment,  since  it  did  not  leave  an  outstand- 
ing d&igatio  naturaiis  (Dig.  12,  2,  2:  ''Jusju- 
randum spedem  transactionis  oontinet,  majo- 
remque  habet  auctoritatem  quam  res  judicata  ). 

The  jusjurandum  in  jure  is  called  neoessariumj 
because  he  to  whom  it  is  proffered  cannot  simply 
refuse  it,  being  thus  opposed  to  the  jusjurandum 
voluntarium,  which  was  a  proq^eding  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  jnsjurandumjb  jure,  except 
that  it  took  place  out  of  court.  Tbe  jusjurandum 
voluntarium,  as  well  as  th^^j^'urandum  neces- 
sarium,  might  be  a  bar  to  any  further  claim 
(Dig.  44,  5,  1 ;  Ep,  H(br,  vi.  16,  wiarts  krrtKo' 
yleu  *4pas  •••6  Bpicos\  or  it  might  give  rise  to 
an  actio  in  factum. 

As  the  proffer  of  an  oath  was  possibly  pre- 
judicial to  a  person's  interests,  so  only  those 
who  were  fully  capable  of  acting  for  themselves 
could  proffer  it.  A  person  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  take  the  oath  unless  he  was  of  suflkient 
age :  thus  a  pupiUus  could  not  be  made  subject 
to  the  oath.  Nor  could  a  procurator  or  defensor, 
a  vestal  and  a  flamen  dialis,  be  compelled  to 
swear  (GelL  x.  15). 

The  jusjurandum  in  jure  may  have  been  first 
used  in  the  letjis  actio  per  condictionem,  and  hence 
its  connexion  with  the  actio  pecuniae  creditae  in 
the  Code.  In  the  formulary  procedure  its  lega 
effects  depended  on  the  edict  of  the  praetor. 
The  jusjurandum  in  judicio  (jusjurandum  judi- 
ciale),  which  is  an  oath  proffered  bv  one  party 
to  the  other  at  the  trial  of  the  action,  has  not 
the  effect  of  the  jusjurandum  in  jure;  it  is 
merely  evidence,  and  the  judex  can  give  it  such 
probative  force  as  to  him  seems  just.  The  em- 
ployment of  it  was  sometimes  prejudicial  to  the 
party  who  proposed  it.  (See  Qumtil.  Inst  Or, 
V.  6;  M.  Annaeus  Seneca,  Controv,  iiL  praef.) 
The  oath  was  not  compulsory,  but  the  refusal 
of  it  was  regarded  as  strong  evidence  against 
the  party  refusinf^  unless  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
matter  in  question,  or  was  excused  from  swear- 
ing in  order  that  he  might  not  lay  himself  open 
to  the  suspicion  of  perjury. 

A  judex  might  require  a  party  to  an  action  to 
make  a  declaration  on  oath  respecting  a  matter 
in  dispute.  Such  an  oath  was  particularly  appli- 
cable in  cases  in  which  the  judex  had  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  matter  in  dispute.  As  a 
general  rule  the  aestimatiOf  or  estimation  of 
value  or  damages,  was  to  be  made  by  the  judex 
conformably  to  the  evidence  funiisned  by  the 
plaintiff;  but  if  the  defendant  by  his  dolus  or 
contumacia  prevented  the  plaintiff  from  recover- 
ing the  specific  thing  which  was  the  object  of 
the  action,  and  consequently  the  plaintiff  must 
have  the  value  of  it,  the  judex  could  put  the 
plaintiff  to  his  oath  as  to  the  value  of  the  thing : 
but  he  could  also  fix  a  limit  (taxatio)  which  the 
plaintiff  must  not  exceed  in  the  amount  which 
he  declared  upon  oath.  This  is  called  ^jusjuran- 
dum in  litem  "  (Dig.  12,  3).  Thb  oath  is  merely 
evidence :  the  judex  may  still  either  acquit  the 
defeodant  or  condemn  him  in  a  less  sum. 

As  to  the  jusjurandum  calumuiae,  see  Ca- 
lumnia;  and  see  Judex,  Judicium.  (PauL 
ii.  1,  de  rebus  creditis  et  de  jurejurando;  Dig. 
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12,  2,  da  jurtjuramh  m'tw  voltmtario  «iw  nece*- 
9ari0j  mve  jmHcittH ;  Cod.  4,  1,  dk  rtfmt  or^ditii 
€t  jurejurtmdo;  PachU,  Inst  {  173;  Savignj, 
St^Um^  a  309^13;  KelUr,  Cieilprooe$$^  §64; 
mtthimnn-HoUwgg,  dvUproceu^  f  107.) 

[G.  L.]    [E.A.W.] 

JUSSUy  ACTIO  QUOb.  A  pftterfamiliat 
or  m  mafter  of  «  »Ure  who  gare  an  order  (j'mmiw) 
authorising  a  contract  to  be  entered  into  with 
hb  fiUns&niilias  or  slave  was  made  liable  hj 
this  action  oo  acoonnt  of  a  contract  thus  entered 
into,  as  if  he  had  been  himself  a  party  to  it. 
(Dig.  15,  4.  1,  pr.:  ^  Merito  ex  jnssa  domini  in 
solidum  adversos  earn  jadidom  dator;  nam 
qaodammodo  cnm  eo  oontrahitnr  qnid  jabet.") 
The  order  might  be  given  directly  to  the  other 
contracting  part  j,  or  it  might  be  implied  by  the 
appointment  of  a  son  or  a  slave  to  conduct  a 
bosiness  or  to  enter  into  a  particular  trans- 
action; but,  to  make  the  superior  liable,  the 
other  party  must  hava  contracted  with  the 
filiusfamilias  or  stare  as  a  representatire.  The 
acUo  quod  juMtm  is  a  praetorian  action,  and 
belongs  to  the  class  of  acUimtB  adjeetioiae  qucUi' 
tati$,  (Dig.  15,  4;  Gains,  ir.  70;  Vangerow, 
PamieHen,  i.  {  240,  Anm. ;  Windscheid,  Pmdek- 
ten^  ii.  {  482.)  [ExsBGiTOBiA ;  iNtriTORiA 
Acno.l  [E.  A  W.] 

JU8TA  FU'NERA,    [Fuxus.] 

JUSTINIANE'US      CODEX.       [Codex 

JCSTINIANEUS.] 

JUSTI'TIUfM.  Justitium  (derived  from 
"Juris  staiio'^  was  the  name  given  to  the  sus- 
pension of  certain  public  and  private  business 
of  the  community  which  was  ordered  by  the 
higher  magistrates  at  Rome,  when  occasion 
seemed  to  demand  it :  the  name  being  derived 
from  the  suspension  of  that  department  of  state 
which  was  the  most  obvious  and  constant  sign 
of  political  life,  the  courts  of  law.  The  declara- 
tion of  a  justitium  rested  on  the  right  of  inters 
cesiiion  in  one  of  its  forms — the  right,  that  is, 
possessed  by  the  higher  ma^stratea,  those  armed 
with  major  potetUUy  of  forbidding  all  action  on 
the  part  of  the  inferior  magistrates  [IirrER- 
CESSio].  It  was  usu^Uj  pronounced  by  the 
highest  magistrate  present  in  Rome  who  pos- 
seMed  the  imperium,  by  the  dictator  (Liv.  iii 
27,  2 ;  vii.  9,  6^  or  by  the  consuls  (J/bn.  Ancyr,* 
2,  p.  54),  and  was  generally  called  forth  by 
some  great  public  event,  such  as  a  war  or  a 
calamity  affecting  the  whole  state.  But  such  a 
suspension  of  business  might  be  declared  for  the 
purpo^»of  party  warfii^  It  was  not  un- 
frequeiJr  declared  with  this  object  by  the 
tribuiX  who,  in  order  to  break  down  the  oppo- 
sition fTa  measure  they  advocated,  might  issue 
a  dec^e,  based  on  their  superior  right  of  veto, 
announcing  a  total  suspension  of  business  until 
their  object  was  attained  (Pint.  7V&.  Qraodu  10, 
SutTyMl/ifiari  rhs  AAAaf  ipx^t  hat^ta  htAkuff* 

ifr^^r).  Against  the*  tribune,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  higher  patrician  madstrates,  the 
consul  and  praetor,  could  employ  no  such 
weapon  directly.  Indirectly,  however,  they 
could,  on  their  own  authority,  check  the  passing 
of  a  plebiscitum  by  a  decree  which  had  the 
practi<»l  effect  of  a  justitium ;  namely,  by  the 
declaring  of  those  •*  feriae,  quas  consules  vel 
praetores  pro  arbitrio  potestatis  edicunt " 
(Macrob.  Solum,  i.  16,  6).    In  order  to  secure 
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2  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  lower  magistnitf 
to  a  prohibition  of  this  sweeping  kind  pr^ 
nonnced  by  a  superior,  some  stmckioa  wu 
required,  and  hence  we  find  that  the  triboac, 
in  pronouncing  the  justitium,  also  dedsnd 
a  penalty  in  case  of  disobedience  (Pint  2ft. 
(TroccA  10,  TO(t  kwtiB^iauffi  rwf  cr^toaxfi" 
(tlf^(o»  htttefiffu^w,  Scr§  vdrras  ^oScftrorrai 

But,  as  Mommsen  points  out,  the  fiut  thst  tke 
lower  magistrate's  actions  have  been  forbiddca 
by  the  higher,  does  not  create  an  inralkiitf  ia  ts 
act  the  former  may  choose  to  perfbrm  in  ipitt  of 
the  prohibition.  The  magistrate's  right  t» 
forbid  differs  from  the  magistrate's  inter- 
cession, in  that  the  latter  is  levelled  at  a  com- 
pleted act  and  renders  it  invalid ;  the  former, 
which  is  a  prohibition  based  on  some  power 
which  the  magistrate  has  in  reserve,  is  merelf 
^  the  threat  of  coerdtio  in  the  case  of  oppon- 
tion"  (Mommsen,  Staatsr.  i.  p.  252);  and  if  the 
coerdtio  is  not  efiectively  put  forward,  the  sd 
that  contravenes  the  conunand  is  valid. 

Such  was  the  Justitium  so  far  as  it  rested  os 
the  bare  theory  of  the  magistrate's  power,  bat 
as  such  it  was  rarely  realised.  The  sctioa  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus  in  declaring  a  sospenn^  ^ 
business  on  his  own  authority  was  no  donbi 
legal,  but  was  also  highly  unconstitutiooal^ 
both  in  regard  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  wu^ 
employed,  and  in  its  being  employed  si  tU 
without  the  previous  advice  of  the  senate.  A* 
a  rule  the  justitium  was  proposed  on  a  vote  of 
the  senate  (Liv.  iii.  3,  8 ;  Gc  PhS.  v.  12,  31) 
and  to  meet  certain  definite  oontingendet.  It 
might  be  pronounced  on  the  occasion  of  s 
festival  (Dio  Cass.  liz.  7%  but  the  most  nsiul 
circumstances  that  called  for  it  were  a  suddea 
war  or  tumultus  (Liv.  iiL  5,  4,  vL  7,  1 ;  Qc- 
PhiL  V.  12,  31X  or  public  mourning,  rack  to 
that  following  on  a  national  disaster  or  tbe 
death  of  a  distinguished  man.  A  justitium  of 
the  latter  kind  was  declared  after  the  death  of 
the  dicUtor  Sulla  (Granius  Lidn.  p.  44,  JkaOr 
^Justitium  fuit  matronaeqne  eum  toio  snio 
luzerunt  **%  and  generally,  under  the  prindpste, 
on  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  ruling  hooie, 
as  on  that  of  Augustus  (Tac  Ann,  i.  16),  Ge^ 
manicus  (•&.  it  82),  and  the  younger  Dmsos 
(Suet.  I7>.  52).  The  justitium  on  these 
occasions  sometimes  doaed  with  the  foneiti 
ceremonies  (Momanm,  Ancyr*  p.  115,  *J  Boose 
justitium  indictum  est,  donee  ossa  ejos  in  mss- 
soleum'inferrentur  ">  *>»^  ^^'^  sometimes  pro- 
longed beyond  it  (Suet.  Tib.  52,  "noniUtim  » 
funere  ad  negotiorum  consuetudinem  redut 
justitio  longiore  inhibito'O;  and  it  is  a  probable 
supposiUon  that,  on  the  occasion  of  any  pnbUc 
funeral,  a  short  justitium  was  declared  for  the 
time  during  which  the  funeral  retinne  remainw 
in  the  forum  (Mommsen,  SUuxtsr.  i.  p.  251,  n.  *h 
The  cessation  of  the  justitium  ("JMtitium 
remittere,"  Liv.  x.  21,  6)  was  pronounced,  wh» 
the  drcumstances  that  demanded  it  were  l*^ 
by  a  decree  of  the  same  magistrate  who  wa 
enjoined  it.  j^ 

The  effect  of  a  jusUtium  was  the  ifnf|?*^ 
of  almost  all  the  business  of  the  sUte,  ^^^"^ 
the  administration  of  justice  both  avif  •» 
criminal,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  dosm^  « 
the  Aerarium  (Cic.  de  har.  Retp.  36, 55,  ^bi- 
titium  edid  oportere,  jurisdictioBem  intennittv 
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<^aiidi  Mrmriniii,  jadiciatolli ;"  Pint.  Tib,  Gracch, 
10,  T^  9k  rov  Kp6yov  ya^  ffiftpayTHas  tilas 
4w40aX€¥)  and  the  saspensioii  of  the  senate's 
sittings  (Cic.  pro  Planoo,  14,  33).  It  eren 
-Extended  to  private  business,  when  the  exercise 
•of  this  would  have  interfered  with  the  purposes 
for  which  the  justitium  was  declared  (Liv.  iii. 
27,  2,  ^  dictator  justitium  edicit,  claudi  tabemas 
tota  nrbe  jubet,  retat  quemquam  privatae  rei 
^uicquam  agere :"  cf.  Liv.  ix.  8,  7).  But  it 
did  not  necessarily  suspend  all  the  business  of 
the  state,  since  for  political  purposes  it  was 
often  declared  that  exclusive  attention  might  be 
^ven  to  some  sphere  of  state  administration.  If 
declared  on  the  occasion  of  a  war,  the  dilectus 
still  went  on  (Lir.  vi.  7,  1);  and  during  the 
Justitium  declared  in  the  time  of  the  Social 
war,  the  Varian  commission  still  sat,  in  spite  of 
-the  suspension  of  all  other  judicial  business  (Cic. 
Brut.  89,  304,  **  exercebatur  tma  lege  judicium 
Taria,  ceteris  propter  helium  intermissis "). 
.^Monunten,  ROmiaohe  Staattrecht,  i.  pp.  263- 
266.)  [A.  H.  GJ 

JUVENAXIA;  or  JUVENA'LES  LUDl 
^Iou/9cvcUut  &<nF§p  ru^  p§cOfurK*ifi»ra)^  were 
scenic  games  instituted  by  Nero  in  a.d.  59,  in 
commemoration  of  his  shaving  his  beard  for  the 
first  time,  thus  intimating  that  he  had  passed 
from  youth  to  manhood.  He  was  then  in  the 
-twenty-second  year  of  his  age.  These  games 
^vere   not  celebrated   in  the  circus,  but  in   a 


private  theatre  (Plin.  ff.  N.  xxxvii.  §  19) 
erected  in  a  pleasure-ground  (nnniui),  and  con- 
sisted of  every  kind  of  theatrical  performance, 
Greek  and  Roman  plays,  mimetic  pieces,  and  the 
like.  The  most  distinguished  persons  in  the 
state,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  were 
expected  to  take  part  in  them.  The  emperor  set 
the  example  by  appearing  in  person  on  the  stage ; 
and  Dio  Caseins  mentions  a  distinguished  Roman 
matron,  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  who 
danced  in  the  gomes.  It  was  one  of  the  offences 
given  by  Paetus  Thrasea  that  he  had  not  ac- 
quitted himself  with  credit  at  this  festival  (Dio 
Cass.  Ixi.  19 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  15,  xv.  33,  xvL  21). 
Suetonius  (AV.  12)  confounds  this  festival  with 
the  Quinquennalia,  which  was  instituted  in  the 
following  year,  A.D.  60.  [Quinquennalia.] 
The  Juvenalia  continued  to  be  celebrated  by 
subsequent  emperors,  but  not  on  the  same 
occasion.  The  name  was  given  to  those  games 
which  were  exhibited  by  the  emperors  on  the 
1st  of  January  in  each  yeai*.  They  no  longer 
consisted  of  scenic  representations,  but  of  chariot- 
races  and  combats  of  wild  beasts.  (Dio  Cass.  Ixvii. 
14,  of  Domitian ;  Sidon.  ApoU.  darm.  xx.  315, 
433 ;  Capitol.  Oord,  4 :  cf.  Lipsins,  ad  Tac  Ann. 
xiv.  15.)  [W.  S.]   [A.  S.  W.] 


K.    See  C. 
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